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|LBERT  HUBBARD  once  visited  an  insane  asylum,  and  in 
walking  over  the  grounds  he  came  upon  an  attendant  in 
charge  of  twenty-five  patients.  This  attendant  was  a  little 
chap,  not  more  than  half  as  large  as  some  of  the  patients. 
The  comparison  aroused  Hubbard's  curiosity,  so  he  asked  the 
attendant:  "What's  to  hinder  a  half  dozen  of  those  big  fellows  from 
mobbing  you  and  fleeing  to  the  woods?  If  they  should  get  at  you  to- 
gether, you  .wouldn't  stand  a  ghost  of  a  show.  There  is  no  help  within 
a  half  mile,  and  you  are  not  armed."  The  attendant  smiled  and  replied: 
"You  belong  right  with  this  bunch  of  nuts,  old  man.  What  is  to  hinder 
them  from  getting  together  and 
putting  up  a  job  on  me?  Why, 
the  fact  is,  if  they  had  enough 
brains  to  get  together  they 
wouldn't  be  here.  That's  just 
their  trouble." 

Organization  a  Chart  and 
Compass. 
Commenting  on  the  incident, 
.Hubbard  said:  "The  badge  of 
sanity  is  the  ability  to  organize 
and  that  organization  is  a  mod- 
ern policy.  The  organized  man 
is  a  power;  he  moves  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  his  brother.  The 
unorganized  man  is  merely  a  part 
of  a  mob,  with  no  chart  or  com- 
pass to  guide  him.  Organization 
is  the  spirit  of  progress,  and  the 
spirit  of  progress  is  the  greatest 
asset  a  business  or  an  individual 
can  have."  The  business  of  The 
world  today  is  done  largely 
through  organized  interests.  The 
individual  can  no  longer  expect 
to  accomplish  the  results  that  can 
be  obtained  by  united  efforts. 
No  matter  what  the  line  of  business 
may  be,  where  there  is  co-opera- 
tion you  will  find  that  the  great- 
est advancement  is  being  made 
and  the  greatest  success  achieved. 
Farming  as  Susceptible  of  Organ- 
ization as  Other  Industries. 
This  applies  to  farming  as  well 
as  to  commercial  industries.  As 
long  as  we  work  individually  and 
independently  of  each  other,  just 
so  long  will  we  be  at  the  mercy 
of  others  in  the  conduct  of  our 
business.  The  long  accepted  the- 
ory that  farmers  cannot  success- 
fully organize  and  work  together 
is  disproved  ny  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  many  co-operative 
associations  right   in   this  State. 

However,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  many  of  the  so-called  co-operative 
creameries  are  not  in  any  sense  co-operative.  They  are  incorporated 
under  the  joint-stock  company  law  instead  of  the  co-operative-organiza- 
tion law. 

What  a  Real  Co-operative  Organization  Means. 
A  joint-stock  company  is  organized  |with  the  interests  of  the  stock- 
holders in  view,  and  each  stockholder  gets  profits  according  to  the 
amount  of  stock  he  buys,  instead  of  the  amount  of  butterfat  he  produces. 
But  a  real  co-operative  organization  is  incorporated  without  capital  stock 
and  is  not  conducted  for  profit.  All  of  the  receipts  above  the  operating 
expenses  go  to  the  members  in  the  form  of  increased  prices  for  their 
products. 

However,  there  are  real  co-operative  creameries  in  this  State,  and  they 
have  done  an  immense  amount  of  good.  They  have  been  properly  prg^n- 
ized  and  through  wise  management  they  have  enabled  the  dair$me/i \tq 


secure  a  higher  price  for  their  butterfat.  But  their  aim  has  been  mostly 
in  reducing  the  cost  of  production,  with  practically  no  thought  of  devel- 
oping wider  and  more  profitable  markets.  True,  some  of  the  creameries 
maintain  selling  organizations  in  the  marketing  centers,  but  this  is  done 
on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  and  the  old  cow — the  cornerstone  of 
agriculture — has  no  real  sales  department  for  her  products. 

Dairymen  Today  Are  Facing  Serious  Problems. 
Land,  feed,  labor,  cows — all  are  higher  and  contribute  to  the  increased 
cost  of  producing  milk  or  butterfat.    Legislatures  have  enacted  laws  des- 


ignated  as  public  health  measures. 
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A  sylvan  scene  suggesting  poetry  to  the  beholder  and  needed  shade  for  bossy 


and  in  complying  with  them  the 
dairymen  again  find  production 
costs  mounting,  for  it  takes  real 
money  and  lots  of  it  to  build  new 
barns,  buy  new  equipment,  pas- 
teurize milk,  test  cattle  and  do 
other  things  necessary  to  produce 
milk  and  butter  that  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Probably  these  things  are  all 
right — for  the  consumers.  But 
how  about  the  producer?  If  the 
public  must  have  a  better  quality 
of  dairy  products,  produced  under 
more  costly  conditions,  who  is 
going  to  pay  the  bill?  The  poor 
dairyman  certainly  can't,  for  he 
is  only  one  lap  ahead  of  the  sher- 
iff as  it  is.  It  is  no  more  than 
reasonable  that  the  consuming 
public,  whose  interests  are  now 
guarded  by  law  in  the  matter  of 
dairy  products,  should  pay  for 
the  labor  that  is  done  in  its  be- 
half. It  is  no  niore  than  right 
that  the  dairyman  should  be  paid 
a  price  for  his  products  that  will 
leave  him  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 

A  Prey  to  Changing  Conditions. 

But  how  can  this  be  brought 
about  with  the  dairy  industry  un- 
organized, and  prey  to  whatever 
market  conditions  majr  be  im- 
posed upon  it?  The  answer  to 
the  question  stands  out  clear  and 
well  defined — -more  co-operation. 
Just  as  the  dairymen  need  to  bind 
themselves  together  in  co-opera- 
tive creameries  and  milk  produc- 
ers' associations  to  handle  dairy 
products  up  to  the  time  tb*y  are 
ready  to  be  marketed,  so  these 
creameries  and  associations  need 
to  join  together  in  one  State-wide 
association  to  handle  the  market- 
ing end  and  stabilize  the  indus- 
try. Stabilize  the  industry !  That 
It  should  be  put  upon  the  same  stabilized  basis  on 
raisin,  peach,  walnut  and  other  California  industries 
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is  what  we  need 
which  the  citrus, 
have  been  placed  by  organized  effort 


A  Splendid  Example  of  Co-operation. 

Take  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  as  an  example.  It  acts 
as  a  clearing  house  through  which  6500  growers  distribute  and  market 
their  fruit.  The  exchange  embraces  115  local  associations,  all  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  central  exchange,  are  conducted  on  a  non-profit,  co-opera- 
tive basis.  We  all  know  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  most  of  us 
know  that  Federal  investigation  of  these  marketing  methods  has  resulted 
in  encouragement  of  co-operative  marketing. 

Do  you  say  that  we  ought  to  have  the  same  thing  in  the  dairy  indus- 
.tr.X.'  .  "Wfryj  bjess.you,  we  already  have  it.  Not  operating  so  extensively 
•     .1   '.  ••*  •••  •  '"*         (Continued  on  page  17.) 
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EDITORIALS 


A  POEM  ON  PINK  BEANS. 

IT  IS  gratifying  to  note  that  Food  Commissioner 
Merritt  is  doing  all  that  he  can  to  clear  up  hold- 
over staples  and  open  the  way  for  smoother 
and  more  reasonable  trade  for  this  year's  produc- 
tion. He  is  urging  upon  consumers  the  desirabil- 
ity of  eating  up  the  beans  which  are  now  on  hand 
and  is  assuring  the  public  that  pink  beans  are 
greater  luxuries  than  pink  ice  cream  and  pink 
lemonade  and  are  as  handsome  on  the  table  as  a 
cherry  pie  pinked  circumferentially  with  the 
finger-tips  of  rosy-fingered  dawn  and  much  more 
fit  to  make  a  man  fight  for  his  country.  And  this 
causes  us  to  be  very  happy,  for  we  helped  to  edu- 
cate Mr.  Merritt  for  an  imaginative  poet  and  he 
is  coming  through  with  both  feet  (metrically 
speaking)  on  pink  beans,  and  that  will  help  to 
sell  a  lot  of  them.  Besides,  Mr.  Merritt  says  he 
will  be  doing  business  again  for  the  allies  this  fall 
and  expects  to  pay  as  much  as  last  year  for  a 
great  many  beans,  and  that  ought  to  encourage 
growers  whose  fields  are  not  yellowing  from  drouth 
or  pink  spider,  as  we  fear  too  many  unirrigated 
fields  will  be  doing. 

BARLEY  TO  REGULATE  ITSELF. 

IN  THE  matter  of  barley  there  is  another  prom- 
ise of  rational  dealing  in  this  year's  crop  be- 
cause the  Food  Administration  has  definitely 
announced  that  the  new  barley  crop  will  not  be 
handled  by  the  Government,  nor  will  prices  to  the 
producers  be  fixed  or  stabilized  by  the  Govern- 
ment. And  this  is  related  to  the  other  announce- 
ment made  some  time  since  that  all  purchases  for 
the  allies  in  this  State  will  be  made  by  Mr.  Mer- 
ritt, therefor*  the  fictitious  value  placed  last  year 
on  barley  because  of  indiscriminate  purchasing 
by  buyers  for  the  allies,  which  sent  prices  sky 
high  will  not  be  possible  this  year.  Of  course, 
these  two  things  may  reduce  the  gambling  points 
for  barley  growers  who  may  wish  to  hold  their 
crops  on  the  chance  of  skyrocketing,  as  the  law 
allows  them  to  do  if  they  desire,  but  it  is  a  safe- 
guard for  barley  feeders  that  as  dealers'  gambling 
is  ruled  out  the  price  of  barley  will  be  determined 
by  the  demand  for  it,  and  the  cards  will  all  be 
on  the  table  for  as  close  a  calculation  as  anyone 
can  make  at  any  time,  and  a  feeder  can  buy  from 
hand  to  mouth  or  to  the  limit  of  his  storage 
capacity,  according  to  his  best  judgment.  This 
fact  ought  to  help  to  sustain  values  and,  taken 
in  connection  with  what  Mr.  Merritt  will  need 
to  buy  to  help  load  the  outgoing  new  ships,  which 
we  are  beating  the  whole  United  States  in  build- 
ing, barley  ought  to  be  worth  good  prices  and 
the  profits  will  go  to  the  growers,  as  they  did  not 
last  year.  Jt  jt 

MORE  FREEDOM  FOR  WHEAT. 

THE  LOCAL  sale  of  what  wheat  we  have  this 
year  will  also  be  less  troublesome  than  last 
year,  for  the  millers  will  be  free  to  grind 
all  they  can  get  by  buying  from  sample  direct 
from  growers  and  need  not  observe  the  Grain  Cor- 
poration's grades,  and  can  pay  as  much  as  they 
like — providing  it  is  not  less  than  $2  per  bushel 


f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  On  this  point  the  Food 
Administration's  Grain  Corporation  says: 

This  being  a  minimum  price,  dealers  and  millers 
are  permitted  to  exceed  it,  if  they  so  desire,  and 
as  the  Grain  Corporation  guarantees  to  pay  only 
the  minimum  price  at  terminals  it  is  expected 
that  mills  located  at  interior  points  will  be  able 
to  pay  more  than  this  minimum  figure  in  order 
to  retain  wheat  grown  tributary  to  the  mills, 
rather  than  have  it  moved  to  tidewater. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  sales  to  the  Grain  Corpora- 
tion, this  institution  is  prepared  to  purchase  wheat 
reaching  terminals  in  San  Francisco  bay  and  Los 
Angeles  at  $2.20  per  bushel  based  on  No.  1  hard 
wheat.  Federal  grades  and  standards.  It  will  not 
buy  wheat  this  season  which  grades  lower  than 
No.  3.  It  will  assume  all  terminal  charges,  mak- 
ing settlement  as  to  grade,  and  will  allow  9c  per 
bushel  on  wheat  arriving  in  new  sacks.  The  rate 
of  $2.20  per  bushel  for  first  grade  is  10c  higher 
than  last  year.  As  No.  1  hard  wheat  is  not 
much  in  California's  line  and  as  we  need  the 
utmost  activity*  of  our  local  mills  not  only  for 
flour  but  for  feedstuffs,  the  greater  freedom  of 
operation  granted  to  millers  in  this  district  ought 
to  work  to  the  advantage  of  our  producers  in 
several  ways.  jt  j» 

PROHIBITORY  TARIFF  DEPLORED! 

THE  HEARING  on  the  problems  of  California 
production  of  semi-tropical  fruits,  raisins, 
prunes  and  other  cured  fruits  and  eggs,  as 
related  to  importation  of  competing  supplies  from 
foreign  production,  made  a  contribution  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
which  will  doubtless  have  an  influence  toward 
legislative  enlightenment  of  Congress  in  due  time. 
Leading  producers  attended  the  meetings  in  Los 
Angeles,  Fresno  and  San  Francisco,  which  were 
duly  held  according  to  schedule  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  June  8,  and  set  forth  in  detail  the 
facts  which  limit  the  profitability  and  safety  of 
their  enterprfses.  Their  statements,  so  far  as  we 
have  seen  outlines  of  them,  correctly  cover  the 
considerations  which  will  affect  the  post-war  de- 
velopment ofjthf  unique  and  characteristic  indus- 
tries of  California,  and  we  hope  they  will  have 
much  weight  in  determining  the  attitude  and  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  toward  American  products 
which  have  practically  no  competition  from  within 
our  own  national  boundaries.  Such  facts  will 
command  more  respect  when  set  forth  in  the  re-' 
ports  of  the  Tariff  Commission  than  they  do  in 
our  local  publications,  which  are  naturally  held 
to  be  ex-parte,  but  such  setting  forth  makes  them 
neither  more  true  nor  essential. 

What  will  the  outcome  be?  No  one  can  tell 
until  the  war  is  closed  and  another  national  elec- 
tion is  held,  perhaps.  But  conditions  are  now 
more  favorable  for  rational  protection  to  promote 
home  production  than  formerly.  The  nation  will 
need  more  money  to  pay  its  obligations  and  it 
will  have  a  keener  realization  that  that  money 
will  come  faster  from  prosperous  home  produc- 
tion than  from  paying  bills  abroad  for  imports. 
The  reporters  say  that  W.  S.  Culberson  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  who  held  the 
hearings  in  this  State,  indulged  in  prophecy  to 
this  extent: 

Commissioner  Culberson  said  a  revision  of  Amer- 
ican tariff  laws  would  take  place  as  the  war  draws 
to  a  close  and  that  the  revision  probably  would 
be  upward,  especially  as  to  manufactured  articles. 
He  said  he  believed  a  competitive  tariff  should 
replace  the  prohibitive  tariff. 

We  rejoice  in  the  truth  of  Mr.  Culberson's  state- 
ment. What  we  need  is  a  tariff  which  will  not 
prohibit  our  own  producers  from  competition  on 
an  equality  of  vantage  with  foreign  producers. 
The  school  of  economists  which  came  into  power 
in  1913  were  so  upright  against  prohibition  against 
foreign  producers  that  they  leaned  backward  into 
prohibition  against  our  own!  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Culberson  that  such  a  prohibitive  tariff  as  that 
should  be  done  away  with.  We  cannot  afford  to 
get  up  another  war  to  demonstrate  a  proper 
American  altitude  and  we  should  learn  all  we  can 
from  this  one!         jt     jC  j» 

ANOTHER  BANK  SCRAP  IN  BERKELEY. 

IT  HAS  been  observed  that  many  people  who  are 
nice  and  companionable  while  plain  become 
ca«tarJcjsrc«us,.wB«a.  fortune, smiles  upon  them. 
We  ifB  ;tiwOl£ji£  thak  :It  is/ajso;*  that-a-way  with 
1  towns. '  When  'we  began" to  follow  the  footpaths 


across  the  Berkeley  fields,  seeking  the  postoffice 
with  'the  aid  of  a  lantern,  two  people  meeting  each 
other  were  so  polite  that  both  tramped  in  the  wet 
grass  and  their  dogs  saluted  each  other  on  the 
path  between  them.  That  was  forty  years  ago. 
But  Berkeley  has  grown  populous  and  rich — es- 
pecially rich  in  banks — and  you  can  have  a  scrap 
any  time  by  trying  to  move  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  pavement,  either  on  foot  or  in  an  auto  or 
in  a  bank.  Therefore,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
another  ruction  has  broken  out  in  the  Berkeley 
Federal  Land  Bank:  it  seems  to  be  the  normal 
penalty  of  getting  rich  and  sassy,  and  constitutes 
Berkeley  another  exemplification  of  tlte  truth  of 
the  old  hymn — "Where  every  prospect  pleases  and 
only  man  is  vile."  And  that  i9  just  as  true  of  the 
social  and  financial  as  of  the  natural  landscape. 
For  instance,  we  believe  it  is  perfectly  true  that, 
as  President  Joyce  recently  said: 

The  Berkeley  I. a  ml  Bank  is  in  fine  condition  and 
its  business  record  is  exceptionally  good:  $6,700,- 
000  had  been  loaned  to  farmers  in  California, 
Utah,  Nevada  and  Idaho  since  the  bank  was  or- 
ganized a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  A  total 
of  2203  loans  is  represented  in  the  amount.  As 
another  evidence  of  the  bank's  condition  the  in- 
stitution's income  now  exceeds  its  expenses. 

And  we  desire  to  have  these  things  clearly  un- 
derstood as  an  offset  to  the  impression  which  may 
be  produced  by  gossip-mongers  among  those  who 
are  participating  in  the  affairs  of  the  bank  as  bor- 
rowers or  who  contemplate  such  connection — be- 
cause the  borrowers  in  this  bank  are  the  man- 
agers of  it.  They  vote  for  directors  and  they 
have  responsibility  for  its  standing.  It  is,  there- 
fore, essential  that  they  should  not  be  misled  by 
any  camouflage  as  to  the  standing  of  the  bank. 
It  is  our  conviction,  then,  that  the  trouble  is  not 
in  the  bank  as  such  but  among  the  people  in  the 
bank.  The  occasion  for  the  outbreak  seems  to  be 
the  firing  of  John  J.  Fox,  formerly  Horticultural 
Commissioner  of  Napa  county,  who  was  appointed 
one  of  the  appraisers  when  the  Land  Bank  was 
first  organized.  Of  Mr.  Fox,  President  Joyce  is 
reported  to  have  said  in  a  recent  interview: 

Mr.  Fox  is  a  fine  man.  a  good  worker,  conscien- 
tious, capable  and  hard-working,  but  he  is  not 
amenable  to  suggestion.  For  the  good  of  the 
bank  it  was  found  necessary  to  ask  that  he  be 
removed. 

Thus  the  issue  seems  to  be  personal  and  not  re- 
lated to  the  soundness  of  the  bank,  though  it  may 
be  directly  related  to  its  method  of  operation — 
particularly  in  ihe  attitude  of  the  higher-ups  to- 
ward the  experts  who  must  be  employed  as  val- 
uers of  lands  on  which  loans  are  to  be  made.  We 
know  from  experience  that  agricultural  specialists 
and  experts  are  as  scrappy  as  musicians  and  as 
touchy  as  a  magnet.  We  have  handled  as  many 
as  fifty  of  them  at  a  time.  We  lost  every  hair 
but  saved  our  scalp  in  getting  through  it.  We 
know  that  they  must  be  treated  reasonably  and 
not  arbitrarily  and  when  they  disagree  in  their 
work  they  must  not  be  stood  apart  for  a  fight,  but 
their  heads  must  be  knocked  together  until  they 
see  stars — the  stars  of  authority  in  the  firmament 
above(  them.  They  should  not  be  fired  for  any- 
thing but  incapacity,  but  they  must  sometimes  be 
overruled  until  it  gets  on  their  professional  con- 
science and  they  say  "good-bye"  in  good  will.  Our 
experience  is  that  real  experts  can  be  held  to  team 
work  in  spite  of  personal  animosities  by  two 
spiritual  forces:  one  is  the  spirit  of  the  institu- 
tion or  enterprise  and  the  other  is  the  personal 
spirit  of  the  authority  above  them.  When  the 
spirit  of  the  institution  sheds  the  clear  light  of 
its  beneficence  upon  their  souls  they  will  mako 
sacrifices  to  serve  it,  and  when  they  see  devotion 
and  ability  in  Tested  authority  and  feel  the 
warmth  of  the  spirit  of  personal  interest  and 
kindliness  which  should  imbue  such  authority,  de- 
scending in  a  flood  upon  their  rebellious  hearts, 
there  will  be  few  experts  indeed  too  cantankerous 
to  carry  on. 

Thus  we  have  drifted  into  a  homily  to  explain 
the  ground  for  our  conviction  that,  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Fox,  as  in  most  other  cases,  unamenability 
to  suggestion  has  resulted  in  some  measure  from 
the  spirit  and  manner  of  authority  oTer  him,  and 
that  the  treatment  of  his  recalcitrance  was  unwise 
and  should  be  re-cast  In  more  considerate  form 
It  is  best  to  be  reasonable  ahead  of  trouble  be- 
cause it  generally  averts  it. — but  if  not  then,  it 
is  better  to  be  reasonable  afterwards  than  not 
at  all. 
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HOMOLOGIZATION. 

WE  ARE  driving  along  in  our  issue  of  this 
week  toward  our  previously  declared  ob- 
jective, viz.:  to  accomplish  wide  and  influ- 
ential organization  of  California  farmers  for  all 
purposes  by  federating  those  already  organized 
for  particular  purposes.  Mr.  Whitten  takes  a  full, 
steady  gaze  at  the  all-purpose  organization  for 
dairy  production  and  we  take  a  half-look,  on  an- 
other page,  at  the  developing  organization  of 
alfalfa  growers — intending  to  sight  the  other  half 
at  another  time.  We  choose  these  two  phases  of 
special  organization  at  this  time  because  they  are 
related  to  each  other  in  their  kind  of  agriculture 
and  because  their  kind  is  not  that  which  has 
made  California  famous  in  the  line  of  co-opera- 
tive organization.  Our  fame  for  progressive  good 
sense  in  organization  certainly  rests  on  the 
achievements  of  the  fruit  growers.  Citrus,  walnut, 
almond,  raisin,  peach,  prune,  apricot  and  pear 
growers  have  risen  historically  to  co-operative 
mastery  of  their  selling  and  supply  problems  in 
about  the  order  we  have  named  them,  and  that 
mastery  has  been  practically  achieved  in  all  of 
them,  though  they  may  vary  from  60  to  90  per 
cent  in  signed-up  membership  of  producers.  And 
these  are  not  all,  for  we  have  the  fig,  the  olive 
and  other  groups  coming  along.  But  all  these 
are  the  fruit  lines  and  if  the  man  on  the  street 
is  held  up  with  the  question,  "Are  California  farm- 
ers organized?"  he  will  say,  "Of  course  they  are: 
have  you  not  heard  what  our  fruit  growers  have 
done  in  getting  on  their  feet  and  staying  on  their 
feet — with  one  leg  free  to  kick  the  old  trade 
autocrats  who  formerly  robbed  and  oppressed 
them?"  And  this  answer  is  right  and  reasonable, 
for  the  fruit  growers'  started  first  and  came 
through  first.  We  recognize  and  rejoice  in  their 
leadership  and  the  demonstration  of  feasibility 
which  it  furnishes.  We  have,  in  a  way,  almost 
a  parental  affection  for  it,  for  we  have  worked 
for  thirty-three  years  this  very  summer  to  bring 
about  special-product  organization,  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  only  enduring  foundation  for  all 
general  organization. 

But  fruit  associations  are  not  the  only  shining 
pebbles  on  the  California  co-operative  .  beach 
against  which  non-producing  greed  and  gambling 
can  roll  their  breakers  vainly!  And  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  are  this  week  directing  Mr.  Whit- 
ten's  flashing  pen  and  our  own  stub  pencil  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  fact  that  there  are  others.  And 
the  undertakings  of  the  dairymen  and  the  alfalfa 
growers  are  not  the  only  others.  We  only  yank 
them  out  into  our  spotlight  at  this  time  because 
they  happen  to  be  handy  for  the  hook.  Away 
from  fruit  lines  there  are  also  poultry  associa- 
tions, which  have  passed  within  the  federation 
circle,  bean  associations  which  should  be  near  to 
it,  and  many  other  local  co-operative  movements 
which  should  become  general,  each  of  its  kind, 
and  thus  fitted  to  take  places  in  federation  of 
State-wide  producing  activities! 

But  some  reader  asks:  "Why  are  you  trying 
so  hard  to  get  in  your  barrage  of  federation?" 
It  is  rather  a  hard  question  and  we  were  not 
at  all  sure  about  the  answer  until  we  looked  in 
a  big  dictionary  to  see  where  we  were  at  and 
found  there  that  our  purpose  was  homologi/ation 
and  that  our  function  was  that  of  homolographer, 
because  to  homologize  is  to  determine  correspond- 
ence in  a  homologous  manner  and  a  homologue  is 
that  which  is  identical  in  nature,  make-up  and 
relation,  and  the  party  who  points  it  out  is  a 
homolographer!  Therefore,  all  these  separate  or- 
ganizations being  identical  in  nature,  make-up 
and  relation,  as  indicated  by  their  mutuality  of 
methods  and  purposes,  must,  for  the  wide  attain- 
ment of  these  purposes,  be  homologized — and  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  is  the  agency  that  can  help 
them  do  it! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 

Did  Bluestone  Kill  the  Barley? 
To  the  Editor:  Is  a  five-to-one  solution  of  blue- 
stone  too  strong  for  barley?  Some  have  had 
failure  in  their  barley  sprouting  and  it  is  said 
it  was  bluestoned  too  strong.  —  Grower,  Paso 
Robles. 


It  may  have  been  too  strong  or  the  grain  may 
have  been  soaked  too  long.  There  is  more  dan- 
ger of  it  with  barley  because  the  adherent  chaff 
holds  the  bluestone  up  to  its  killing  longer  than 
with  a  bare  grain  which  more  quickly  dries  off. 
The  safety  of  the  seed  is  insured  by  a  subsequent 
treatment  with  lime,  which  makes  more  trouble, 
but  is  much  more  effective  and  safer.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  formula  adopted  by  W.  W.  Mackie 
of  the  University  Experiment  Station  after  much 
experimentation : 

The  smut  balls  in  wheat  and  smut  masses  in 
barley  may  be  cleaned  out  in  fanning  mills  or 
floated  out  in  water  and  skimmed.  Place  the 
cleaned  seed  in  half-filled  sacks  tied  at  the  end. 
Immerse  these  sacks  Irom  three  to  four  minutes 
in  a  bluestone  solution  made  by  dissolving  one 
pound  of  bluestone  in  four  gallons  of  water. 
Drain  the  sacks  until  dripping  no  longer  occurs, 
then  dip  them  for  thrte  minutes  in  milk  of  lime 
made  by  slaking  one  pound  of  quicklime  in  ten 
gallons  of  water.  The  lime  prevents  injury  to 
the  germ  from  the  bluestone.  If  quicklike  cannot 
be  secured,  air-slaked  lime,  one  pound  to  eight 
gallons  of  water,  may  be  used.  After  this  treat- 
ing, the  grain  should  be  laid  out  to  dry,  after 
which  it  may  be  planted  or  stored. 


Cause  of  Fruit  Dropping. 

To  the  Editor:  What  makes  oranges  drop  in 
June?  My  six-year-old  trees  have  dropped  all 
their  oranges.  The  prunes  on  some  of  my  trees 
are  drying  and  falling  off.  The  trees  have  been 
watered  twice  this  year. — W.  A.  B.,  Orland. 

The  tremendous  drop  of  oranges  during  June, 
1917,  caused  such  a  deficit  in  the  crop  that  sys- 
tematic investigation  into  causes  thereof  was  made 
by  Dr.  Coit  and  Mr.  Hodgson  of  the  University 
Experiment  Station,  and  their  preliminary  report 
can  be  had  by  sending  to  the  station  at  Berkeley 
for  Bulletin  290.  Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  the 
chief  drop,  from  the  setting  of  the  fruit  to  a 
diameter  of  about  an  inch,  is  caused  by  conditions 
which  exhaust  moisture  from  the  attachment  of 
the  fruit  faster  than  the  roots  can  supply  it.  That 
attachment  is  a  weak  point  and  it  parts  when 
robbed  of  enough  moisture.  High  h«at,  dry  wind, 
lack  of  soil  moisture  and  lack  of  protection  from 
excessively  arid  aerial  environment  are  all  causes 
of  deficient  moisture  at  the  weak  point  of  the 
fruit;  the  attachment  breaks  and  gravity  does  the 
rest.  The  remedy  is  apparently  more  regular 
and  adequate  irrigation;  soil  cooling  by  summer 
cover-crops;  exclusion  of  hot  winds  by  wind- 
breaks, etc.  It  may  be  the  same  way  with  your 
prunes.  It  is  not  the  number  of  times  you  water 
a  tree  which  satisfies  it:  it  is  the  maintenance  of 
a  soil  reasonably  and  regularly  moist  enough  for 
the  good  of  the  plant. 


Growth  of  a  Tree  Malva. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  the  seed  of  a 
tree.  I  planted  it  the  first  of  April,  1917.  It  was 
then  three  inches  tall,  the  stem  was  as  thin  as  a 
straw  and  there  were  two  leaves  on  it.  By  July 
it  was  five  feet  high  and  now  it  is  over  ten  feet 
high  and  about  ten  feet  in  circumference!  The 
children  gather  the  seed  and  say  they  are  good  to 
eat.  Is  there  any  food  value  in  them?  If  not, 
could  I  graft  the  tree  to  some  fruit,  and  what 
kind? — W.,  Redondo. 

Your  plant  is  a  tree  malva  (lavatera)  which 
we  have  several  times  mentioned  as  especially  de- 
sirable for  quick  shade  in  a  chicken  yard  or  for 
a  screen-row  for  unsightly  objects  in  a  garden. 
Your  record  of  the  growth  of  it  is  interesting. 
The  seed  pods  of  the  tree  malva,  and  of  the  herba- 
ceous malva  also,  are  what  the  children  call 
"cheeses"  and  they  find  them  attractive  for  the 
mucilagenous  material  they  contain  before  ripen- 
ing. They  are  undoubtedly  nutritious,  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  their  food  value  has  ever 
been  determined.  The  tree  will  probably  not  be 
long  lived.  It  is  not  available  for  grafting  to  any 
fruit.   

Feeding  a  Few  Beets. 

To  the  Editor:  I  came  from  Georgia  last  Sep- 
tember. This  spring  I  planted  different  things  to 
see  what  will  grow  best.  I  planted  a  half  acre  of 
sugar  beets.  The  largest  is  about  the  size  of  a 
quart  measure.  They  came  up  in  February  and 
now  the  tops  are  drying  up.  Please  tell  me  what 
to  do  now  to  keep  and  feed  them. — Subscriber, 
Dixon. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  use  the  ground  to  grow 
a  midsummer  crop  with  irrigation,  the  beets  can 
be  left  as  they  grew — to  be  plowed  or  dug  out 
from  time  to  time,  thus  feeding  the  land  out  by 
the  time  of  the  early  rains.    The  roots  will  hold 
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plumper  in  the  ground  than  in  storage  and  will 
not  change  much,  unless  the  gophers  and  ground 
squirrels  get  after  them,  until  the  first  rain  starts 
a  second  growth.  If  the  land  must  be  cleared 
up  now,  store  the  beets  in  a  rat-proof  crib  or  shed. 
Feed  the  beets  just  as  they  grow,  in  connection 
with  hay  or  dry  pasturage.  Do  not  over-feed  and 
if  any  derangement  appears  lessen  the  daily  ration. 
The  sugar  beet  you  describe  is  of  fair  size.  Sugar 
beets  are  not  much  grown  for  stock,  because  large 
stock  beets  can  be  got  out  of  the  ground  with  so 
much  less  labor. 

Lead  Arsenate  for  Cutworms. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  an  arsenate  of  lead  spray 
protection  against  cutworms,  and  what  strength 
should  be  used  on  melons,  tomatoes  and  such  ten- 
der plants. — M.  J.,  Paso  Robles. 

Why,  yes:  in  a  way.  That  is,  one  pound  of 
neutral  lead  arsenate  .to  25  gallons  of  water  will 
hurt  no  plant  and  will  kill  any  bug  that  has  jaws 
to  bite  it.  But  having  it  on  a  plant  near  the 
place  the  bug  bites  bu-t  not  right  on  the  spot  does 
not  get  him.  Cutworms  choose  to  bite  on  the 
vertical  and  not  on  the  horizontal;  that  is,  they 
bite  the  side  of  the  stem  and  not  on  the  top  of  the 
leaf  and  it  is  hard  to  get  the  poison  on  the  side 
of  the  stem.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  serving 
such  as  might  arise  if  you  had  a  dinner  guest  who 
insisted  on  eating  his  soup  off  the  wall  of  the 
dining  room  instead  of  from  the  table.  Therefore, 
it  is  better  to  poison  cutworms  before  they  get  to 
the  plant,  by  spreading  the  poisoned  bran  de- 
scribed for  grasshoppers  on  page  806  of  June  29 
issue  on  the  ground  around  the  plant  and  not 
try  to  kill  cutworms  with  an  arsenate  spray. 

Teparies  Not  Pole  Beans. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  tell  me  the  average 
height  that  tepary  beans  grow  and  also  the  best 
method  of  trailing  them. — B.  S.,  Calistoga. 

Although  the  tepary  is  something  of  a  runner 
where  there  is  soil  moisture  enough  to  encourage 
it.  it  is  not  grown  as  a  pole  or  trained  bean.  It 
is  grown  in  bush  form  and  allowed  to  flatten  out 
if  it  desires  to  do  so.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
recognized  method  of  training.  Teparies  are 
especially  adapted  to  hot  interior  valleys  rather 
than  to  coast  valleys,  but  perhaps  your  place  may 
be  hot  enough  to  suit  it.  Still  we  imagine  you 
will  not  indulge  largely  in  teparies.  You  can 
grow  many  better  beans. 


Sex  in  Blackberries. 

To  the  Editor:  Are  there  a  male  and  female 
wild  blackberry?  I  have  three  vines;  two  bear 
and  one  does  not. — C.  B.,  Durham. 

Yes:  there  are  wild  blackberries  which  have 
only  pistillate  flowers.  Whether  there  are  plants 
only  staminate  we  do  not  know.  Go  at  the  flow- 
ers of  your  barren  plant  with  a  magnifying  glass 
and  they  will  tell  you. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  July  2,  1918: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperature 
,  "  \  Data 

Stations —  Past    Seasonal    Normal  i  *  i 

Week    To  Date   To  Date  Max'ra  Min'm 

Eureka    T  T  .01         68  48 

Red  Bluff        112  74 

Sacramento        104  56 

San  Francisco        66  50 

San  Jose        88  54 

Fresno        104  70 

San  Luis  Obispo..   T  T    78  52 

Los  Angeles   08  .  08         ....         78  58 

San  Diego    T  T  ....         72  62 
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Co-operation  in  Calif ornia  Alfalfa  Growing 


IT  HAS  BEEN  previously  main- 
tained in  these  columns  that  of 
all  the  kinds  of  plants  grown  in 
California,  including  kinds  of  fruits 
and  everything  else  which  has 
achieved  greatness  under  our  favor- 
ing natural  conditions,  no  single 
kind  of  plant  has  attained  such  ag- 
gregate value  of  product  as  has  al- 
falfa. Nor  is  this  fact  really  as 
unique  and  startling  as  it  may  at 
first  appear  to  a  people  whose 
thought  and  talk  was  anciently  of 
wheat  and  wool  and  both  anciently 
and  continuously  of  fruits  and  most 
recently  of  barley  and  beans.  The 
greatest  single  crop  of  the  world  is 
grass  and  the  world's  greatest  single 
cured  product  is  hay.  It  is  only  rea- 
sonable then  that  California's  great- 
est product  should  be  forage,  and 
that  California's  greatest  forage 
plant,  by  virtue  of  its  satisfaction 
with  our  exceptional  conditions  for 
its  growth  and  by  virtue  algo  of  its 
nutritive  content,  should  be  alfalfa. 

But  great  as  has  been  the  service 
of  alfalfa  in  the  development  of  Cal- 
ifornia agriculture  during  its  more 
than  sixty  years'  growth  in  this 
State,  its  importance  is  still  but 
scantly  recognized  and  the  employ- 
ment of  its  potentiality  of  product- 
value  has  been  thus  far  only  en- 
tered upon.  And  yet  alfalfa  is 
great  as  indicated,  not  only  in  its 
direct  production  of  commercial 
value  but  through  its  entrance  into 
the  fabrication  of  nearly  all  other 
agricultural  products.  Even  those 
who  realize  that  our  cows  squeeze 
from  alfalfa  the  greater  part  of  their 
milk  products,  our  sheep  their  wool, 
our  hogs  their  pork  products,  our 
cattle  a  part  of  their  juiciest  steaks 
and  roasts,  and  even  our  hens  their 
eggs,  do  not  realize  that  our  fruits 
has  been  mostly  driven  to  perfection 
by  alfalfa  power  and,  no  matter  how 
much  we  propel  them  by  gas  mo- 
tors in  the  future,  they  will  still  be 
always  pushed  to  a  large  extent  by 
burning  alfalfa  hay  in  the  automo- 
biles which  Adam  named  in  Eden. 

And  then,  in  addition  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  which  alfalfa  is  the  first 
cause  there  is  the  opportunity  to 
produce  much  more  alfalfa  for  ex- 
port to  the  outside  world,  which  is 
always  short  of  hay.  and  alfalfa, 
baled  or  ground,  will  be  ere  long  a 
much  larger  item  in  the  export  trade 
of  California.  Though  .  it  is  true 
that  any  country  will  do  better  for 
itself  and  its  soils  by  shipping  hay 
products  rather  than  raw  hay.  the 
world  needs  hay  and  is  willing  to 
pay  well  for  it.  and  it  is  our  good 
fortune  that  we  can  ship  hay  with 
the  least  possible  draft  upon  soil 
fertility  because  alfalfa  is  of  all 
plants  in  the  hay  trade  the  best  avi- 
ator and  its  aerial  activity  is  the 
best  of  all  in  the  warfare  of  soil 
maintenance  against  exhaustion  by 
cropping. 

PROBLKMS  IN  ALFALFA  PRODUCTION. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected 
that  in  pursuit  of  such  a  great  in- 
dustry problems  should  arise.  There 
are  problems  in  production  for  the 
college  experts  in  soils,  cultures  and 
farm  management.  There  are  prob- 
lems in  implements  and  appliances 
for  production  in  which  our  design- 
ers and  manufacturers  of  farm  ma- 
chinery are  most  efficiently  meeting. 
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There  are  problems  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  in  trade  in  the  product 
which  the  growers  are  themselves 
best  qualified  to  solve,  and  on  the 
proper  solution  of  which  the  future 
of  alfalfa  growing  rests.  All  these 
problems  have  become  more  press- 
ing through  the  exigencies  of  war, 
but  the  dawn  of  peace  will  not  end 
them.  It  is  practically  assured  that 
the  re-awakening  of  a  spent  world 
to  recuperative  industry  will  not 
only  open  opportunity  for  greatly 
increased  forage  production  but  will 
multiply  the  problems  which  pro- 
gressive producers  must  meet  and 
solve  by  their  own  insight,  energy 
and  power. 

IS  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  REGULATE  ALFALFA 
TRADE? 

It  surely  is.  The  State  of  Cali- 
fornia says  so  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia knows!  The  Legislature  of 
1917  passed  a  new  law  defining  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  State 
Market  Director,  which  empowers 
him  "to  promote,  assist  and  encour- 
age the  organization  and  operation 
of  co-operative  and  other  associa- 
tions and  organizations  for  improv- 
ing the  relations  and  services  among 
producers,  distributors  and  consum- 
ers and  to  protect  and  conserve  the 
interests  of  the  producers  of  such 
products." 

And  in  accordance  with  this  law 
there  strides  into  the  alfalfa  field  a 
tall  man  of  military  figura.  as  befits 


the  times,  who  srows  no  alfalfa  on 
his  chin  and  does  not  over-crop  his 
scalp  with  it  either,  but  whose  brain 
box  is  stuffed  with  alfalfa,  from 
which  come  a  vision  of  the  future 
of  the  plant  in  the  development  and 
population  of  California  and  a  faith 
that  the  vision  will  come  true  if  the 
alfalfa  growers  will  come  together 
and  strive  for  it  as  the  State  pro- 
vides. For  Colonel  Weinstock  tells 
this  writer  that  as  he  has  gone  out 
into  the  wide  valleys  of  the  State 
during  the  last  few  weeks  to  make 
their  opportunities  for  securing 
their  rights  in  production  known  to 
alfalfa  growers,  he  has  looked  from 
their  green  expanses  upon  adjacent 
vacant  areas  and  has  seen  those 
great  oceans  of  scantly-producing 
land  made  more  productive  and  more 
valuable  and  he  is  assured  that  when 
such  land  is  improved,  stocked  and 
populated  with  prosperous  people 
through  their  productions  and  re- 
quirements in  connection  with  re- 
lated industries  one-third  of  the 
present  population  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States  could  find  hon- 
orable activity  and  prosperity  in 
California — if  alfalfa,  the  great  basic 
plant  of  California  agriculture,  is 
given  opportunity  to  do  its  perfect 
work  and  to  properly  reward  the 
growers  of  it. 

ORGANIZATION  WILL  no  IT. 
To  lay  a   firm   foundation,  upon 
which  such  a  structure  may  in  time 


arise,   it  is  necessary  that  present 
growers  of  alfalfa  should  sweep  away 
the  troubles  which  now  beset  them 
and  get  their  production  into  shape 
to  properly  reward  them  for  their 
producing    effort    and  investments. 
To  this  end  local  organization  be-*" 
gan    in    Southern    California  some 
weeks  ago  and  is  now  being  pro- 
moted throughout  the  State,  which 
has  been  divided  into  five  districts 
to  facilitate  proceedings  and  in  the 
final   form  of  organization  all  dis- 
tricts will  be  fairly  represented.  The 
purpose  of  this  writing  is  to  call 
general  attention  to  the  movement 
and  to  urge  all  our  readers  who  are 
growing  alfalfa  to  look  into  it.  De- 
tailed  information   concerning  the 
plan   of   organization   and    the  ex- 
pected  operation   of   it  can   be  by 
application    to    the    State  Market 
Director,    525    Market    street,  San 
Francisco, -or  to  any  member  of  the 
committee  which  has  been  appointed 
to  undertake  the  preliminaries  of  or- 
ganization, as  follows:   Arbor  Barth, 
Escalon;    W.   E.   Cole,   St.  Helena; 
A.   S.    Bomberger.   Lathrop;    J.  M. 
Bomberger,  Modesto;    J.  L.  Farrar. 
Riverside;  H.  R.  Moses,  Perris;  A. 
W.  Haley.  Newark;  Hulett  C.  Mer- 
ritt,    Tagus;     Roy   Seiple.  Fresno; 
Ralph  Crowther,  Brentwood ;  Edward 
P.  Haupt,  Pasadena;  and  George  I. 
Lytle.  Perris.  This  organization  com- 
mittee may  elect  new  members,  elect 
its  own  chairman  and  secretary  and 
take  such  steps  as  it  may  deem  ad- 
visable in  order  to  secure  members 
and  to  organization  the  association. 

We  expect  to  make  another  cut- 
ting in  this  field  before  long! 


Labor  Saving  Bean  Threshers 

FOR  EVERY  GROWER'S  NEED 

The  new  Junior  No.  1  and  2  are  especially  built  for  stationary  work,  and  also  with  sacking 

platform  for  traveling  over  the  field. 
An  economical  seven  man  outfit  for  threshing  from  windrows. 


The  Junior  No.  I  and  '2  Vrntura  Bran 
Thresher  with  narking  platform. 


To  meet  tile  threatened  shortage  of  labor,  the  New  Junior  No 
with  a  tacking  platform  and  extra  long  bagger.  Mounted  and  wit 
will  pull  this  light  maehine  between  windrows  operating  with  only 

The  No.  1  is  equipped  with  22x38  Inch  cylinders.  The  No  ~l  wi 
requires  a  12  horse  power.  Bach  maehine  is  constructed  on  the  sa 
building  and  that  have  given  satisfaction  everywhere  for  the  past  2 
LiOU  goes  into  eaeh  maehine  anil  eaeh  will  thresh  EVERY  VARIKT 

Our  factory,  located  at  Ventura,  assures  purchasers  that  parts 
our  short  bean  threshing  season  with  large  crews.    VKNTl'RA  REA 
with  a  minimum  of  help  and  power. 

Write  us  for  information  about  BEAN  THRESMNti  MAOHIN 
like  to  turn  out.  the  kiltrl  of  beans  you  have,  what  horse  power  eng 
we  will  furnish  you  free,  information  as  to  your  most  ei*onomical 
No.  O.  which  can  tie  operated  by  two  or  three  men,  to  the  Ventura  S 

Address 


1  and  VENTl'RA  BEAN  THRESHERS  have  been  developed  each 
h  portable  power  and  inn;  drop  feeder,  four  horses  or  a  small  tractor. 

men.    It  is  sold  with  or  without  engine, 
th  20x38  inch.    No.  1  requires  a  10  horse  power  engine.  No.  2 
me  scientific  practical  lines  as  the  large  machines  that  we  have  been 
years.    The  same  high  grade  material,  workmanship  and  eonslruc- 
V  OF  BEAN,  including  horse  beanr. 

and  extras  are  always  close  at  hand,  which  means  a  great  deal  in 
\  THRESHERS  are  made  to  do  a  maximum  amount  of  work  properly 

ERV,  telling  us  your  acreage.. how  many  sacks  per  day  you  would 
ine  or  tractor  power  you  have,  the  make  of  engine  or  tractor,  and 
nd  satisfactory  requirements.  We  make  six  sizes,  from  the  Junior 
enior  No.  '1.  which  has  a  record  of  threshing  3000  sacks  per  day. 


The  Ventura  Manufacturing  and  Implement  Co. 

P.  0.  Box  K.  ::  VENTURA,  CAL. 
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Farm  Products 


Must  Increase 


If  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  do 
their  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How 
are  you  going  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with 
the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 


GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  CALI FORNIA  SOILS 


SNAPDRAGON  RUST. 

To  the  Editor:  Wnat  makes  my 
snapdragons  go  to  the  bad  as  the 
specimen  shows?  And  what  can  I 
do  for  them? — G.  A.  P.,  Concord. 

[Answer  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Home.] 

The  snapdragons  are  affected  with 
a  snapdragon  rust  which  attacks,  so 
far  as  I  know,  all  varieties  of  snap- 
dragons. It  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
structive and  fatal  rusts  we  have. 
It  does  not,  however,  attack  any 
other  plant  so  far  as  my  information 
goes.  I  think  the  only  way  that  you 
can  manage  to  save  your  plants  is 
to  clean  up  and  destroy  all  of  the 
affected  plants  as  soon  as  they  get 
rusted  so  as  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
then  do  not  grow  any  more  snap- 
dragons for  some  months  in  the 
neighborhood.  After  this,  young 
plants  may  be  started  in  a  seed  bed 
and  can  probably  be  grown  for  some 
time  without  getting  rusted.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  the  spores  of 
the  rust  will  live  in  the  ground,  but 
I  think  that  by  this  procedure  you 
will  be  able  to  have  some  nice  flow- 
ers before  the  plants  become  in- 
fected and  are  lost. 

I  have  seen  snapdragons  come 
through  to  maturity  without  getting 
rusted  in  green  houses  where  the 
plants  were  affected  the  year  be- 
fore, and  very  often  they  will  come 
on  nicely  in  the  garden  and  will  not 
get  diseased  until  rather  late  in  the 
season,  so  that  they  have  time  to  de- 
velop and  give  considerable  pleasure 
before  they  have  to  go.  I  have  at 
various  times  recommended  people  to 
try  spraying  repeatedly  with  some 
of  the  standard  fungicides,  such  as 
Bordeaux  mixture,  diluted  lime  sul- 
phur or  ammonia  copper  carbonate, 
but  have  not  had  time  to  carry  out 
the  experiment  myself,  nor  has  any- 
one else  done  so  so  far  as  I  know. 
It  would  probably  help  somewhat 
when  the  first  infections  are  seen  if 
the  diseased  leaves  were  picked  off 
and  the  plants  thoroughly  sprayed. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

[In  our  garden  in  Berkeley  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  joy  with  snap- 
dragons in  spite  of  the  rust.  As 
Prof.  Home  says,  it  comes  on  rather 
late  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  the  blooms  are  fine,  and  we 
let  them  grow  along  year  after  year, 
getting  the  early  bloom  and  let  the 
rust  take  the  hindmost. — Ed.] 


SUBIRRIGATED    TREES  UNPRO- 
DUCTIVE. 

A  block  of  ten-year  French  prunes 
on  subirrigated  ground  bore  an  im- 
mense first  crop  for  E.  C.  Spear  of 
Napa  county,  but  did  not  do  well 
since  then.  He  figured  that  the 
trouble  was  in  the  ground-water 
preventing  the  roots  from  going 
downward.  The  summer  cultivation 
cut  off  surface  roots.  What  was 
left  to  support  the  fruit?  Trees 
about  the  house  that  had  not  been 
plowed  in  fifteen  years  had  borne 
regular  heavy  crops.  Lime,  heavy 
pruning,  etc.,  had  been  tried  on 
the  unproductive  block  and  the  trees 
had  simply  bloomed  without  setting 
or  dropped  what  they  did  set.  This 
season  Mr.  Spear  is  not  cultivating 
this  block,  but  is  letting  it  grow  up 
to  alfalfa,  rye  grass,  barley,  and 
alsike  clover. 


A  permit  has  been  granted  by  the 
State  Water  Commission  to  the 
Chicago-California  Development  Co. 
of  Sacramento  for  410  second  feet  of 
the  Sacramento  river  in  Sutler  coun- 
ty, for  the  irrigation  of  32,545  acres, 
of  which  approximately  10,000  acres 
are  for  rice  culture.  Cost  of  the 
project  is  given  at  $530,000. 


"The  Schmeiser  Way  Makes  the  Farm  Pay" 


If  you  are  paying  more  than  35c  per  ton  for  stacking-  your  hay,  you  are  losing 
money.    You  can  stack  it  for  less  than  that  il  you  use  the 

SCHMEISER  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

WILL,  DO  THE  WORK  OF  12  MEN. 

"  The  World's  Greatest  Hay  Stacker." 

Stacks  hay  baled  or  loose.  Saves  Labor,  Saves  Time,  Saves  Money. 
More  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derricks  are  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  all 
other  hay  stackers  combined.    The  reason  is: 


it 


The  Schmeiser  Way  Makes  the  Farm  Pay." 


For  particulars,  write  today  to 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

12  Mechanic  St.,  Davis,  California 

Manufacturers  of 

Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator,  3  sizes;  McGarrin  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 
any  size;  Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Special 
Harrows.  Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  Schmeiser  Alfalfa  Land  Leveler  and  Checker; 
Wooden  and    Steel  Checkers  with  Swivel  Wheels,  and 

SCHMEISER  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

WE  SELL  MARTIN  DITCHERS. 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 

Suilf  fTpeciaf/y  for  California  Conditions' 


B RAT O  R 
FARQUHAftW  SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  byThe  House  of  ARNOTT" 
Ask  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
Write  for  Folder,  Specifications. Prices  Etc 

fJjSfl  ARNOTT  &XO.v 

HI      J  I  BEAN  THRESHER  HEADQUARTERS 

112-118  So.Los  Anfteles St  lis AnftelesJ 


■  Guara 
1  Ask! 
Write  \ 


Past  the  Experimental  Stage 
Eleven  different  models.witn  or 
without  Engine.mounted  complete 
Ranging  in  Price  from 
$210  to  #1,000 

All  Repair  Parts  Carried 


Prr'5r!iF       .a    ^\  '"S3".-1 


TESTED  AND  «;i'AKANTEEI). 


PACIFIC 

MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


PIPE  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 

[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Pre«».l 


Causes  of  Wasted  Grain. 

If  a  threshing  machine  fails  to 
separate  all  the  grain  from  the 
straw  it  usually  is  because  the  ma- 
chine Is  not  being  run  at  its  proper 
speed,  is  being  crowded  beyond  its 
capacity,  the  cylinder  falls  to  thresh 
all  the  kernels  out  of  the  heads, 
the  separating  mechanism  is  not 
level,  or  the  blast  is  not  adjusted 
properly. 

Methods  of  preventing  these  and 
other  causes  of  waste  are  given  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  991,  "The  Effi- 
cient Operation  of  Threshing  Ma- 
chines", just  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Cracked  grain  is  another  source 
of  waste  which  may  become  serious. 
Cracked  grain  may  be  due  to  ex- 
cessive speed  of  the  cylinder,  to  the 
cylinder  being  too  close  to  the  con- 
cave teeth  or  to  grain  being  re- 
turned in  the  tailings  elevator  and 
run  through  the  cylinder  repeatedly. 
Loss  both  from  poor  separation  and 
cracked  grain  can  be  largely  pre- 
vented by  proper  adjustment  of  the 
machine  and  attention  to  it  while 
in  operation. 

Rust-Resitant  Asparagus. 

Asparagus  rust  is  a  fungous  dis- 
ease which  weakens  the  summer- 
growing  bushy  tops  and  prevents 
their  storing  food  in  the  roots  for 
next  season's  crop  of  shoots.  Prof. 
R.  E.  Smith  advises  selection  of  seed 
from  rust  resistant  plants.  This  is 
what  J.  B.  Norton,  a  plant  breeder 
of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  has  done 
for  ten  years,  introducing,  testing, 
and  hybridizing  asparagus  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Now  Mr.  Nor- 
ton has  a  highly  rust-resistant 
strain,  more  uniform  and  more  pro- 
ductive under  his  conditions;  and 
it  recently  sold  in  commercial  quan- 
tities in  Washington  for  more  than 
double  the  price  of  other  asparagus. 

Pure  Seed  Law  to  Be  Framed. 

A  bill  for  inspection  and  certifi- 
cation of  truck  crops  grown  for  seed 
and-  another  bill  to  provide  adequate 
inspection  for  purity,  germinating 
power,  and  adulteration  of  truck 
crop  seeds  on  the  market  are  to  be 
framed  at  a  meeting  soon  to  be 
called  by  the  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner  G.  H.  Hecke  at  San 
Luis  Obispo  where  lives  Senator 
Rigdon  who  attempted  to  introduce 
a  pure  seed  bill  in  the  last  Legis- 
lature. This  is  a  move  much  needed 
in  the  interests  of  greater  produc- 
tion per  acre  and  deserves  the  boost- 
ing of  every  seed  user. 

Seed  Potato  Selection. 

Every  potato  in  a  hill  has  the 
same  inherent  possibilities  because 
it  has  the  same  heredity.  But  in 
selecting  seed  potatoes  from  a  bin, 
perfect  specimens  may  have  such 
poor  heredity  that  the  acre  yield 
may  be  reduced  a  great  many  sacks. 
The  only  way  to  select  seed  potatoes 
to  prevent  their  running  out  is  to 
select  hills  that  produce  plenty  of 
uniform  typey  potatoes.  Prospective 
good  hills  are  staked  and  the  po- 
tatoes from  them  kept  separate  from 
the  field  run. 

Plant  for  Fall  Vegetables  Now. 

July  is  the  month  to  plant  vege- 
i  tables  for  late  fall  and  winter  use. 
Do  not  water  the  seed  after  planting 
until  they  are  well  up.  This  means 
that  the  ground  must  be  wet  deep 
and    worked    fine   before  planting. 


If  watered  after  planting  it  will 
bake  in  the  July  sun  and  the  seed 
<annot  come  up  properly. 


ALFAXFA  WEEVIL  CONFERENCE. 

Alfalfa  weevil,  the  chief  enemy 
of  the  alfalfa  industry  and  therefore 
of  the  livestock  industry,  may  at 
any  time  be  introduced  into  Cali- 
fornia. On  June  20  and  21  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Western  States  in- 
terested in  the  alfalfa  industry  and 
in  the  prevention  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  weevil,  met  in  Salt  Lake 
City  to  discuss  the  many  phases  of 
the  problem  as  presented  in  their 
respective  States.    One  of  the  ques- 


of  the  importation  of  salt  grass. 
Since  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  the  scarcity  and  increased  price 
of  excelsior  has  caused  a  greatly 
increased  demand  for  salt  grass  for 
packing  purposes.  Utah,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Salt  Lake,  pro- 
duces ample  quantities  of  this  grass 
and  naturally  desires  to  fill  all  or- 
ders for  it  if  possible.  The  alfalfa 
fields  of  Utah  are  known  to  contain 
the  alfalfa  weevil.  To  prevent  its 
introduction  into  California  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture  has, 
since  1912,  maintained  a  quarantine 
against  all  products,  including  hay 
and  straw,  liable  to  carry  the  weevil 
from  Utah  and  parts  of  Idaho  and 
Wyoming.  As  a  result,  during  the 
past  few  months  very  determined 
efforts  have  been  made  to  cause  the 
modification  of  the  California  alfalfa 
weevil  quarantine  to  the  extent  of 


tions   which   has   troubled   the  of 
ficials  of  a  number  of  States  is  that  I  permitting  the  entry  of  salt  grass. 


Finally,  at  the  suggestion  of  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture  G.  H. 
Hecke,  invitations  were  sent  to  all 
the  States  interested  to  send  their 
representatives  to  Salt  Lake  City 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some 
mutually  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  question,  and  the  recent  confer- 
ence is  the  result.  Colorado,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  California,  and  Utah 
officials  responded  to  this  invitation. 
Chief  Deputy  George  P.  Weldon  rep- 
resented California.  The  conference 
took  a  field  trip  to  obtain  first-hand 
knowledge  regarding  the  territory 
where  the  salt  grass  is  grown  and 
how  it  is  handled.  Mr.  Hecke  will 
later  make  known  the  provisions 
adopted. 


am. 

Death 


Booklet  Fre 


/   Kills  Prairie  Dost  and  Gopher* 
\  of  all  kinds.  Endorsed  K-  Stat* 
\  Experimental  Station?  IMC 
'/.]  tablelsoiepaid  for  $!  2i>  Wat- 
I  t?j  ranted     Raticide  Tablets  25c 
Atk  druggist  or  send  direct. 
f.  D  Chemical  Co  .  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 


ON  E     MAN    OPERATES    BOTH    TRACTOR     AND      I  rvl      I_  E IVI  E  W  T* 


More  Speed -More Power- More  Work 


EVERY  farmer  who  sees  the  new 
Moline- Universal  Model  L> 
plowing  is  astonished  at  its  speed, 
the  splendid  quality  of  work  and  the 
ease  at  which  it  operates.  After  seeing 
the  Moline-Universal  work,  you  will 
realize  that  the  number  of  plows  pulled 
is  less  important  than  the  amount  of 
work  accomplished. 

Great  Capacity  for  Work 

Speed,  power  and  light  weight  are 
combined  in  the  new  Moline-Universal 
tractor  to  a  remarkable  degree.  As  a 
result,  under  any  ordinary  plowing 
conditions,  the  Moline-Universal  pull- 
ing 2  plows  at  3 'i  m.p.h.  will  plow  9 
acres  in  a  10-hour  day — equal  to  a 
3-plow  tractor  traveling  2'X  m.p.h.,  the 
usual  tractor  speed.  Thus  the  Moline- 
Universal  gives  you  large  capacity  for 
heavy  work,  ample  power  for  all  belt 
work  on  the  average  farm,  with  these 
distinct  advantages  over  other  tractors — 
light  weight;  greater  economy  and  ease 
of  operation;  ability  to  do  all  farm  work, 
including  cultivating,  and  ONE-MAN 
control  of  both  tractor  and  implement 


from  the  seat  of  the  implement,  where 
he  must  sit  in  order  to  do  good  work. 

Does  Better  Plowing 

An  advantage  of  speed  plowing  is 
the  better  quality  of  the  work.  With 
properly  shaped  moldboards  and  the 
Moline-Universal  tractor  plowing  at 
3><  m.p.h.  the  soil  is  more  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  compacted  than  at 
slower  speeds.  It  is  left  in  such  a  level 
and  fine  condition  that  furrow  marks 
are  hard  to  distinguish. 

Positive  Reliability 

And  keep  this  in  mind  always — the 
Moline-Universal  is  built  for  positive 
reliability.  The  powerful  4-cylinder, 
overhead-valve,  vibrationless  engine 
delivers  full  9  h.p.  at  drawbar  and 
18  h. p.  on  belt;  unusually  large  bearings 
lubricated  under  35  lbs.  pressure;  Remy 
electric  starting,  lighting  and  ignition 
system  with  governor  generator;  all 
moving  parts  completely  enclosed;  15 
Hyatt  roller  bearings;  5  adjustable  ball 
thrust  bearings;  7  splined  shafts;  differ- 
ential lock;  heat  treated  and  steel  cut 


gears — these  give  "positive  reliability/ 
and  make  the  new  Moline-Universal 
the  best  tractor  money  can  buy. 

Self  Starter  and  Electric  Lights 

Self  starter  relieves  the  back  breaking 
strain  of  cranking,  makes  tractor  opera- 
tion easy  for  non-robust  help.  In  fact, 
many  women  and  boys  are  successfully 
running  Moline-Universal  tractors. 
The  self  starter  is  a  feature  every 
overator  will  appreciate.  Electric  lights 
increase  the  working  capacity  of  the 
Moline-Universal  so  that  you  can  use 
the  tractor  night  and  day  in  the  busy 
season.  It  gives  you  an  emergency 
power  always  available  to  make  up  for 
any  unavoidable  delays. 

Free  Tractor  Catalog 

Your  copy  of  our  new  tractor  catalog  which 
completely  describes  the  Moline-Universal  Model 
D  is  now  ready.  A  postal  will  bring  it  to  you,  also 
the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer.  Address  Dept.  97 . 

Moline  Plow  Company 

Moline,  Illinois 

Manu/acturtrt  of  Quality  Farm  Implements  Since  1 865. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. J 


Fruit  Shipping  News. 

This  has  been  the  best  ,  cherry 
season  in  the  history  of  California, 
according  to  Manager  J.  L.  Nagle 
of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange. 
The  crops  have  been  heavier  than 
last  year  and  the  prices  fine.  Apri- 
cots are  small  but  clean  and  have 
carried  well  until  about  two  weeks 
ago.  The  Exchange  secured  $4,200 
for  a  car  of  mixed  fruit  last  week. 

Total  shipments  of  all  fruits  all 
spring  have  totaled  less  than  on 
corresponding  dates  of  last  year, 
but  the  total  on  June  29  of  about 
1000  carloads  had  overtaken  the 
record  of  last  year  on  that  date. 

The  shook  situation  is  good.  The 
market  on  pine  has  been  very  ac- 
tive and  box  shook  has  been  made 
from  the  odd  sizes.  The  car  situ- 
ation has  been  satisfactory;  but  the 
recent  advance  of  15  per  cent  in 
freight  rates  means,  according  to 
Mr.  Nagle,  an  additional  annual  tax 
on  California  fruit  producers  of 
about  $10,000,000,  as  based  on  last 
year's  tonnage.  As  the  intention 
of  the  Government  in  increasing 
rates  was  not  to  discourage  food 
production  but  to  make  consumers 
pay  the  freight,  it  is  considered  in- 
equitable on  the  fresh  fruit  indus- 
try. About  70  per  cent  of  Califor- 
nia fresh  fruit  is  sold  to  the  high- 
est bidders  on  eleven  big  Eastern 
auction  markets.  The  bidders  will 
not  be  influenced  by  the  freight 
rates  until  the  freight  rates  reduce 
production,  which  is  not  the  object 
of  the  Government.  Perishable  prod- 
ucts like  deciduous  fruits  cannot  be 
priced  from  the  California  end  un- 
der present  conditions.  Fancy  buy- 
ers generally  buy  in  large  lots.  A 


|  habit  of  some  growers  of  breaking 
up  their  shipments  into  small  lots 
each  of  which  had  to  be  sold  sep- 
arately on  tjie  auction  has  caused 
great  loss  of  time  in  selling  and 
congestion  on  the  floors.  It  has 
been  arranged  that,  beginning  July 
1,  certain  kinds  of  fruit,  including 
cherries,  peaches,  and  plums,  shall 
be  sold  in  lots  of  not  less  than  60 
packages,  averaging  the  price  to  all 
producers  in  such  lots.  Other  fruits, 
including  pears,  will  be  sold  in  min- 
imum lots  of  40  packages. 

Liquid  Cyanide  Still  Making  Good. 

Liquid  cyanide  for  fumigation  of 
citrus  trees  as  described  in  previous 
issues  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  is 
available,  according  to  former  State 
Horticultural  Commissioner  J.  "W. 
Jeffrey  at  a  cost  of  about  $5  per 
gallon  of  the  liquid,  of  which  one 
ounce  is  required  per  100  cubic 
feet  of  space  inside  the  tents.  The 
crystal  cyanide  costs  34  cents  per 
pound  in  200-pound  cases  and  can 
be  liquified  at  a  cost  of  $4  per  case. 
This  makes  14  gallons  of  liquid  cy- 
anide. Prof.  H.  J.  Quayle  of  the 
Citrus  Experiment  Station  is  demon- 
strating the  liquid. 

French  and  Imperials  Together. 

Imperial  and  French  prunes  work 
well  together  on  the  ranch  of  E.  C. 
Spear  in  Napa  county.  While  the 
Imperials  are  slower  to  dry,  they 
start  to  ripen  earlier  than  the 
French  and  more  of  the  trays  are 
available  at  that  time.  Most  of  them 
are  off  before  the  French  prunes 
need  the  trays.  Better  help  can  be 
obtained  for  the  longer  season's 
work.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  in 
mind  when  ordering  trees  for  next 
winter's  planting. 


The  Farm  Labor  Situation  in  California 

[By    J.    P.    Dargitz,   Field   Representative    of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  Farm 

Labor  Committee.] 


Up  to  the  present  moment  all 
«rops  are  being  harvested  with  but 
little  loss  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
excepting  some  large  acreages  of 
asparagus  for  lack  of  labor.  Many 
thousands  of  acres  of  crops  were  not 
planted  because  no  labor  was  in 
sight  to  make  and  harvest  the  same, 
which  otherwise  might  have  con- 
tributed to  help  win  the  war.  The 
women  have  responded  well  for  the 
orchard  and  fruit  work.  They  are 
proving  effective  and  show  a  fine 
spirit.  The  grain  harvest  is  pro- 
gressing well.    We  do  not  know  of 


any  machines  standing  idle  for  lack 
of  men  to  run  them.  However  the 
very  light  crop  in  many  sections  of 
the  State,  many  fields  not  being  cut 
at  all,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

If  any  fruit  farmer  is  in  need  of 
labor  the  Woman's  Land  Army 
stands  ready  to  furnish  the  same. 
If  all  farmers  would  call  on  the  free 
public  employment  bureaus  when  in 
need  of  laborers  they  would  find  the 
State  and  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  both  ready  to  aid  them  in 
every  possible  way. 


rWDUNELL  SURFACE  PiPE 

BINSON  HAPn'A'' 


^Lock  Seamed  and  Soldered 

There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  surface  pipe.  This  is  appreciated 
most  by  the  man  who  has  wasted  time  and  money  on  inferior  makes.  If 
you  want  absolutely  the  strongest  and  best  surface  pipe  you  can  buy,  select 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

It  has  many  distinctive  important  advantages  you  can't  afford  to  overlook. 

The  Madewell  Long  Lock  Seam  is  made  doubly  sure  and  strong  by  soldering  the  entire  length.  A 
better  seam  can't  be  made.  The  Madewell  Lock  Seam  Sleeve— used  in  Madewell  pipe  only— is 
decidedly  stronger  and  smoother  than  the  old  fashioned  lap  and  riveted  seam  used  in  other  pipe.  This 
leature  alone  putt  Madewell  Pipe  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet — which  tells  just  how  Madewell  Pipe  is  constructed 


_  Robinson  Hardware  Co. 
^IIMI  — — — 1— 


Box  B 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


Your  Problem  is  Solved 

When  You  Buy  a 


Model  S-25. 

SAMSON 


TRACTORS 


TRACT' 


TRACTOR 


10  HP  ON  THE  DRAW  BAR — 25  HP  ON  THE  PULLEY 

The  Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  embodies  all  the  features  which 
years  of  painstaking  effort  and  experience  have  approved.  It  is  not 
an  experiment.  It  is  a  demonstrated  success  of  years'  standing.  Its 
enthusiastic  owners  are  numbered  among  nearly  all  civilized  nations 
on  the  globe. 

In  construction,  it  is  very  simple.  In  strength,  all  that  its  name 
implies.    Built  to  meet  the  most  exacting  demands,  day  in  and  day  out. 

Its  Sieve-Grip  Steel  Wheels,  skeleton-like  in  construction,  give  great- 
est traction  with  least  weight.  They'  do  not  slip.  They  do  not  pack 
the  soil.    They  assist  cultivation. 

Its  Nodust-Moisto-Rizer  cleanses  all  air  entering  carbureter  and 
crank  case  vent.  All  working  parts  of  the  motor  are  protected  from 
dust  and  grit. 

Its  lubricated  roller  pinions  reduce  friction  to  a  minimum.  They 
deliver  maximum  power  to  the  draw  bar. 

Its  ball  and  disc  type  Governor  assures  simplicity  of  operation  and 
prevents  racing  of  the  motor.  Adjustment,  made  from  the  driver's 
seat,  secures  any  desired  set  speed,  regardless  of  load,  to  the  tractor's 
maximum  capacity. 

We  court  the  most  rigid  investigation. 

It  will  be  our  pleasure  to  give  you  a  demonstration  at  any  time, 
without  obligation  on  your  part. 

Ask  any  customer  or  write  for  information. 

Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  Co. 

Division  of 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Sling  Carriers 
Fork  Carriers 
Steel  Tra<k 
Grapple  Forks 
Harpoon  Forks 
Slings 

Track  Fittings 

Power  Hoists 

Field  Stackers 

Hay  Rack  Clamps 

Combination  Rack 
Irons 

Offset  Hinges 

Cable  Ricks 

Hoisting  Singletree 

High  Grade  Pnlleys 

Litter  Carriers 

Feed  Carriers 

Barn  Equipment  of 
all  Kinds 


INSURE  YOUR  HAY  CROP  WITH 

LOUDEN  HAY  TOOLS 

Get  your  hay  crop  under  cover  in  record  time  this  year. 
Beat  the  rain  to  it !  Cut  your  labor  cost !  You  can  do  it 
with  Louden  Hay  Tools.  Simple  design  and  strong  con- 
struction make  them  trouble-proof,  even  in  the  hands  of 
inexperienced  help. 

Free  Book  of  Barn  Plans 

112  pages  of  the  most  practical  barn  plans  ever  pub- 
lished. Treats  every  phase  of  modern  barn  construction. 
Shows  more  than  75  plans.  Sent  free  with  your  request 
for  the  big  Louden  Catalog. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Co., 


68  Fremont  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


424  E.  Third  St, 
LOS  ANGELES 


Beekeepers'  Supplies 


Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.  245  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Dust  in  the  Eyes  of  Walnut  Foe 


[Wrtttra  far  Pa 

In  the  Paciflc  Rural  Press  of  June 
22  we  gave  an  outline  of  Prof.  R. 
E  Smith's  conclusions  from  his  ex- 
periments in  dust-spraying  for  aphis 
or  leaf  lice,  red  spider  and  perhaps 
for  other  mites  affecting  walnut 
trees  Although,  as  we  understand 
it.  no  assurance  has  been  had  of  the 
efficacy  of  dust  treatments  of  the 
walnut  blight,  the  method  is  very 
suggestive  not  only  for  cleaning  the 
foliage  of  the  walnut  but  of  fight- 
ing the  same  pests  on  other  fruit 
trees.  For  these  reasons  we  compile 
from  Prof  Smith-'  late*'  statements 
many  details  of  preparation  and  ap- 
plication of  dust-mixtures  which  will 
be  helpful  to  many  readers  who 
have  provided  themselves  with  dust- 
ing machinery  of  good  force  and 
I  ompass. 

MKTHOII  tit   M  (IKK. 

With  some  dusting  machines  the 
operator  in  supposed  to  stand  on 
the  wagon  bed  and  direct  the  dust 
onto  the  tree.  As  the  walnut  aphids 
are  entirely  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  however.  It  was  found  dlffi- 
iroM  actually  to  hit  them  with  the 
dust  by  this  method  of  application. 
Slight,  changing  wind  currents  also 
made  the  work  slow  and  rendered  Jt 
difficult  to  cover  all  sides  of  the 
tr«-es  thoroughly  without  too  much 
driving  around  and  loss  of  time. 
For  these  reasons  It  seemed  very 
desirable  that  the  operator  should 
be  able  to  stand  on  the  ground  un- 
der the  trees  and  walk  about  to 
some  extent  while  dusting,  and  hit 
the  under  side  of  all  the  leaves  with 
the  dust  In  less  than  one  minute  per 
tree.  Two  men  only  are  required, 
one  to  drive  and  run  the  machine 
and  the  other  to  dust.  One  horse 
can  easily  pull  the  outfit,  although 
a  learn  would  be  better  for  'steady 
work  all  day.  It  Is  advisable  for  the 
operators  to  wear  eve  goggles  and 
nose  guards  (aspirators)  to  avoid 
discomfort. 

LIMITATION*  III   STBAIOMT  SI  I. rill  R. 

As  (0  blight,  the  sulphur  did  no 
good  and  no  positive  results  were 
obtained  In  the  control  of  the  dis- 
ease; furthermore,  during  a  sud- 
den spell  of  extremely  hot  weather, 
trees  which  had  recently  been  sul- 
phured were  badly  burned,  so  that 
for  either  the  control  of  blight  or 
for  (Willing  tobacco  dust  sulphur 
appears  to  have  no  use  on  walnut 
trees.  We  do  no  I  believe,  however, 
thai  the  burning  mentioned  would 
occur  during  ordinary  seasons,  and 
for  I  he  control  of  red  spider  on  wal- 
nuth  would  still  suggest  trial  of 
dttStlng  sulphur  diluted  with  some 
other  material;  :!()  per  cent  sulphur 
In  kaolin  might  be  tried.  Straight 
sulphur  In  commonly  applied  to 
grapes,  almonds,  beans  and  other 
crops  even  in  the  hot  Interior  val- 
leys of  California  without  serious 
Injury. 

MIXTI  id  -  in   T0BA4  00  Dim1, 

has  I  n  shown  thai  In  making 

mixtures  of  lohaccn  dust,  n  power- 
driven  mixing  machine  must  be  used. 
Simply  shoveling  over  or  hand  mix- 
ing Is  not  Mlllll'  lenl. 

When  tobacco  dust  was  thor- 
oughly applied  to  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves  the  walnut  aphis  was  .•on- 
trolled.  The  tiihaco  dust  which 
was  used  analyzed  a'loiit  one  per 
cent  nicotine  and  was  effective  when 
diluted  with  hit  p.r  cent  or  even 
fill  per  cent  sulphur  or  lime,  Kur- 


iftr  KarmJ  rrm  ] 

1  thermore.  the  mechanical  advantages 
of  this  method  are  so  great,  on  large 

tree*  at  least,  that  it  seems  worth 
while  to  continue  the  search  for  an 
effective  germicide  or  fungicide  and 
to  attempt  to  perfect  the  method  in 
other  respects. 

NKW  MKTHOII  UY  I.KTTIM.  TOB.KCO  INTO 
DCST. 

There   is  a   wide  choice  of  ma- 

,  terials  for  making  insecticides,  germ- 
icides or  fungicides  if  they  could 
only  be  gotten  Into  a  satisfactory 

'  dry  condition.  Previous  attempts  to 
combine  them  with  lime  by  grinding 
and  mixing  have  been  most  crude 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  method  now 
being  developed  by  Prof.  Smith  con- 

i  sists  in  dissolving  the  material  in 
water,  mixing  this  water  with  kao- 

]  lin,  evaporating  off  the  water  and 
repulverizlng  the  kaolin.  The  na- 
ture of  this  material  is  such  that 
after  wetting  and  drying  no  grind- 
ing  is   required,   but   it  pulverizes 


again  into  an  impalpable  dust  with 
I  very  alight  pressure.  Somewhat  less 
!  water  than  kaolin  by  weight  makes 

;  a  very  easily  handled  mixture.  To 
\  make  a  dust  containing  one  per  cent 
bluestone.    for    instance,    the  old 
method  would  have  been  to  grind 
the  material  as  finely  as  possible  and 
mix  it  with  lime.    With  the  finest 
possible  grinding  many  of  the  par- 
tides  of  bluestone  would  have  been 
.  comparatively  large  and  the  number 
j  of  particles  of  lime  would  have  been 
enormously   greater   than   those  of 
i  bluestone.     By  the  present  method 
1  one  pound   of  bluestone  would  be 
I  dissolved    in   about   ten   gallons  of 
water  and  this  mixed  with  99  pounds 
of  kaolin.    The  material  would  then 
be  allowed  to  dry  until  the  water 
is  evaporated  off.  after  which  the 
i  kaolin  is  readily  pulverized  into  the 
original  powder,  with  a  certain  num- 
,  ber  of  molecules  of  bluestone  con- 
tained  in   each  particle  of  kaolin. 
!  A   dry    Bordeaux    mixture   can  be 
made  by  putting  in  as  much  lime  as 
'  bluestone  or   by   using  the  proper 


amount  of  soda  instead  of  lime.  The 
material  called  kaolin  is  an  ex- 
tremely fine,  white,  earthy  powder. 
It  blows  well,  sticks  tightly  to  fo- 
liage and  has  other  advantages. 

REINFORCING  TOBACCO  IN  DCST 
JUXTCKBK. 

For  the  control  of  aphis  the  use  of 
tobacco  has  certain  serious  limita- 
tions. Among  these  are  the  more  or 
less  uncertainty  of  supply,  the  un- 
known and  often  very  small  per- 
centage of  nicotine,  the  necessity  of 
grinding,  the  comparatively  high  cost 
and.  above  all.  the  fact  that  even 
the  pure  dust  is  not  strong  enough 
to  kill  many  kinds  of  aphis.  The 
walnut  aphis  seems  to  be  especially 
susceptible  to  nicotine.  The  rose 
aphis  is  one  of  the  most  resistant. 
For  these  reasons  a  nicotine-kaolin 
dust  has  been  developed  by  the 
method  above  described  which  seems 
to  avoid  all  these  objections.  Using 
"Blackleaf  40"  as  a  source  of  nico- 
tine, a  dust  of  any  desired  strength 
can  be  made  by  diluting  the  black- 
leaf  in  water,  mixing  with  kaolin, 
drying  and  repulverizing.     This  is 


DUNHAM 


TRADE    MARK  REG. 


More  Wheat- 
Less  Labor 


Plow  your  field,  follow  at  once  with  the 
barrow  and  then  the  Cu  Hi- Packer.  You  can 
pull  the  two  together  if  you  have  a  tractor. 

In  nine  soils  out  of  ten,  you  will  then  be 
ready  for  seeding  without  further  work. 
The  Culti-Packcr  crushes  all  lumps,  firms 
out  the  air  spaces,  and  stirs  the  s:irfa-J 
soil,  leaving  a  mellow  mulched  lied  for 
the  drill. 

Put  the  Culti-Packer  right  hack  of  the 
drill  and  you  will  firm  the  soil  around 
the  .seed,  hasten  sprouting  and  get  the 
most  even,  sturdy  stand  of  wheat  you 
ever  had. 

The  Cnlti-Packer  has  paid  for  itself  on 
wheat  alone  for  thousands  of  farmers,  and 
il  is  just  as  good  on  every  other  crop  you 
raise — corn,  oats,  alfalfa,  l)eets,  potatoes, 
rice,  cotton,  sugar  cane. 

Fifteen  minutes  work  in  the  field  will  prove 
these  claims  and  show  you  how  to  get 
more  wheat  with  less  labor. 

Phone  Your  John  Dccre  Dealer  Today— 

A/a<je  Sure  of  Your  Culti-Packer 


The  Culti-P  acker 

A  sturdy  simple  farm  tool.  Just  two  rows  of  semi- 
steel  wheels,  mounted  on  1  3-4-ineh  axle  and  fitted 
with  dust-proof  roller  bearings.  Wheels  quick  de- 
tachable for  straddling  corn. 

Soil  Sense 

A  48-page  book  on  soils  with  over  100  field  photos. 
Ask  vour  John  Deere  dealer  or  write  direct. 


The  Dunham  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Factories  at 
Berea,  Ohio 
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considerably  cheaper  than  tobacco 
dust  of  the  same  nicotine  content 
and  can  be  made  in  any  desired 
strength  up  to  a  very  high  concen- 
tration. We  have  made  a  20  per 
cent  blackleaf  dust,  although  at 
this  strength  the  mixture  begins  to 
-become  rather  sticky. 

COMBINER  INSECTICIDES  AND 
FrNGICIDES. 

The  possibilities  of  making  com- 
bined insecticides  and  fungicides  by 
this  method  will  naturally  suggest 
themselves.  Various  chemical  re- 
actions will  take  place,  intentional 
or  unintentional,  desirable  or  other- 
wise. One*  thing  the  writer  has 
found  is  a  well-marked  increase  of 
the  aphis-killing  effect  of  blackleaf 
40  when  combined  with  certain  sub- 
stances. This  happens,  for  instance, 
with  potassium  permanganate  and 
with  sodium  carbonate  (soda  ash), 
but  seemingly  not  with  sodium  hy- 
drate or  bicarbonate. 

A  MI\Tl  KK  H>R  ATHIS  KILLING. 

B1.-K*  Leal  40  -  lbs. 

Soda  Ash   H  lb. 

Water   10  pal. 

Kaolin   100  lbs. 

Dissolve  the  soda  in  the  water, 
add  the  blackleaf.  mix  thoroughly 
with  the  kaolin  in  a  shallow  tray, 
dry  off  the  water  with  gentle  heat 
(the  nicotine  compound  is  not  es- 
pecially volatile)  and  repulverize  the 
kaolin  cake.    It  is  believed  that  this 

S ULPH  u  r 

Fleur  de  Soufre.  Anchor 
Brand :  Velvet  Flowers 
of  Sulphur  and  Eag'le 
Brand. 

Packed  in  barrels  and 
double  sacks:  are  the 
fluffiest  and  purest  Sul- 
phurs that  money  can 
buy;  the  best  for  vine- 
yards: the  best  for 
bleaching1  purposes,  leav- 
ing no  ash. 

Try  our  new  brand  of 
sublimed  100  per  cent 
pure  Ventilated  Sulphur 
for  making  Taste  — 
Atomic  Sulphur. 
For  Lime  Sulphur  Solu- 
tion, use  our  "S"  Brand 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur, 
which  we  will  furnish 
at  a  price  so  cheap  that 
you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  ready-made 
solutions. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment Send  for  illustrated  booklet:  also 
price  list  and  samples. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

6*24  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaI. 


Fertilize  all  Crops 

=with  = 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Small  quantity  per  acre  will 
increase  your  productior  and  in- 
come. 

Write  or  call  for  particulars. 
NITRATE  A0ENCIES  COMPANY 

HENRY  BOOKSIN.  District  Manager 
518-519  Bankjof  San  Jose  Building; 
SAN  JOSE  CALIFORNIA 


Gardner's 
Bean  Harvester 

meets  the  requirements  of 
the  rancher  and  is  within 
easy  reach  of  all. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  it, 
or  send  direct  to  factory. 

Gardner   Harvester  Co. 

902  E.  Fourth  St.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hardy     Rhododendrons,     Azalea**,  Boxwood*. 
Holliee  and  a  complete  line  of 

Coniferous  Evergreens*. 
WRITE    FOR  PRICES 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA.  CALIFORNIA. 


will  kill  any  species  of  aphis  very 
promptly  so  long  as  a  small  quantity 
of  the  dust  actually  comes  into  con-  ! 
tact  with  the  insect.  A  less  amount 
of  blackleaf.  even  five-tenths  per 
cent,  is  effective  with  some  aphids 
when  soda  ash  is  used  ift  the  mix- 
ture. For  an  extremely  deadly  mix- 
ture 5  per  cent  may  be  used.  Where 
large  amounts  of  materials  are  nec- 
essary, as  in  dusting  walnut  trees, 
it  is  very  desirable  to  use  the  least 
effective  strength  of  nicotine,  as  this 
is  by  far  the  most  expensive  ingre- 
dient. This  strength  can  be  deter- 
■ined  by  experiments  with  the  par- 
ticular species  of  aphis  under  con- 
sideration. At  present  prices  each 
per  cent  of  blackleaf  in  the  mixture 
represents  a  cost  of  about  one  cent 
per  pound.  The  exact  amount  of  | 
soda  necessary  is  not  based  upon  any 
exact  determination  or  principal. 

Dusting  sulphur  may  be  used  in 
place  of  kaolin  in  the  above  mix- 
ture, making  an  excellent  combina-  | 
tion  for  mildew  and  aphis  on  roses, 
beans,  peas  and  other  plants. 

A    Ml  llTIN  t -ROKIU  Al  \    1U  *»T. 

(a)  milestone    3  lbs. 

Water    .  . .'   .*>  pal. 

<b>  Soda  Ash    2  lbs. 

Water    .">  iral. 

Blark  Leaf  40   2  lbs. 

Kaolin   100  lbs. 

Dissolve  a  and  b  separately,  then 
mix  with  each  other  and  with  the 
kaolin,  dry  and  pulverize.  This  is 
really  the  so-called  Burgundy  mix- 
ture and  makes  a  very  smooth  dust. 
The  strength  and  proportions  given 
have  not  been  thoroughly  tested  as 
to  possible  injury  to  delicate  foliage. 

PRESENT  COST  OF  Sl'KAV  nt  ST. 

For  dusting  the  largest  walnut 
trees  about  five  pounds  of  material 
per  tree  is  required;  small  trees 
take  less,  down  to  about  two  pounds. 
At  present  prices  the  mixture  of 
tobacco  and  kaolin  recommended  for 
walnuts  should  cost  about  five  cents 
per  pound.  It  is  believed  that  by 
the  new  method  of  using  tobacco 
extract,  mixtures  can  be  made  con- 
siderably cheaper  than  this.  Labor 
and  other  expenses  of  application 
should  not  amount  to  more  than  five 
cents  per  tree.  This  saving  of  labor 
and  time  is  the  most  essential  part. 
The  material  should  not  be  too 
strictly  economized,  although  it  must 
at  all  times  be  well  distributed  and 
put  where  it  will  do  good.  To  sim- 
ply fill  the  wind  with  a  great  cloud 
of  dust  or  even  to  cover  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaves  has  no  effect  upon 
the  aphids  tucked  away  underneath. 


KEROSENE   EMULSION  FOR  IN- 
SECTS. 


To  control  aphis  and  other  garden 
insects,  a  kerosene  stock  emulsion 
may  be  made  in  the  following  pro- 
portions and  kept  indefinitely,  to  be 
diluted  with  eight  to  ten  parts  of 
water  when  used.  The  weaker  spray 
is  for  the  more  tender  plants.  Stock 
solution:  Dissolve  *4  pound  hard 
soap  in  a  gallon  of  hot  water.  For 
safety,  take  it  away  from  the  fire 
and  mix  in  two  gallons  of  kerosene 
while  the  water  is  still  hot.  Mix  it 
vigorously  until  it  becomes  a  thick 
creamy  mass. 


From  returns  received  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  Estimates  to  date  from 
1246  firms  and  individuals  engaged 
in  canning  or  otherwise  manufac- 
turing tomatoes,  or  about  74  per 
ce"ht  of  the  total  number  reporting 
in  1917,  it  appears  that  186.348 
acres  of  tomatoes  have  been  con- 
tracted for  thus  far  this  season. 
California  reports  13,731  acres. 
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ANDERSON  COMBINATION  DIPPER, 

PERFORATOR,  GRADER 
AND  SPREADER 


SF.NO  FOR  NEW  CATA- 
LOG OF  I'AIKF.RV  and 
Or>ers*  Machinery. 


The  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  DIPPFR, 
PERFORATOR  AND  CRVPER  is  hull 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  where  the  require-  Iv^V 
ments  of  prune  growers  have  been  rare    Y    .A  — 
fully  considered  and  every  possible  advan         p^^iCsl    ^  'mo         machine     Can  be 
furnished  with  or  without  rinse  tank.    Hw      \   &   Wl *vjpja  for  hand  or  power. 


SEND  FOR 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  /-""onjo'. 

Dryers    Machinery.     A  copy  will  be  svntto  iri"  

will  bring  it.  e  -  lgfB 

ac  _1 


line  of  Fruit  Packers  and 
are  interested.     A  postcard 


20 


Anderson^BarngroK    '#Jfccturin°;  Co., 

WEST  JULIAN  STREET  SAN  J0SE-  CAL- 


Write 


STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL 


"Better  Farming "  is  all  that  the  name 
implies.  It  tells  you  how  to  do  a  hun- 
dred and  one  farm  jobs  cheaper,  quicker, 
easier  and  better. 

This  pocket  farm  library  is  published  by  a  company 
with  more  than  a  half  a  century  of  experience  in 
making  explosives  especially  to  meet  western  agricul- 
tural conditions.  You  should  know  the  low  cost 
and  thorough  methods  by  which  they  have  cleared 
western  land  and  boosted  yields  of  crops  and  fruits.- 
Whether  you  blast  or  not,  you  need  these  52  pages, 
fully  illustrated,  of  modern,  improved  farm  methods. 

"Better  Farming"  is  sent. you  free  of  charge,  post- 
paid. For  the  price  of  a  postage  stamp  you  get 
something  it  has  cost  us  thousands  of  dollars  to  pre- 
pare. Merely  fill  in  and  mail  this  coupon,  or  send 
postal  mentioning  this  paper.     Write  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

"E^'crything  for  Blasting'* 
Home  Office :  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices;  Denver,  Portland,  Suit  Lake  City, 
Seattle,  Spokune 


MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming. "  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check)  216 

□  Stump  Blasting  □    Ditch  Blasting  □    Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □  Tree  Bed  Blasting  □  Road  Making 

Name  (Address  — — — 
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General  Agricultural  Review 


Field  Crops. 

Good  hay  and  grain  crops  are  re- 
ported in  the  vicinty  of  Paso  Robles. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Califor- 
nia Packing  Corporation  places  the 
value  of  the  California  rice  crop  at 
18.343.750. 

Growers  and  shippers  of  canta- 
loupes in  the  Imperial  Valley  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  crop  this  sea- 
son at  $3,500,000. 

The  Siemer  Bros.,  who  farm  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  about  Sebastopol 
and  Santa  Rosa,  will  cut  about  50 
acres  of  their  oats  for  grain.  They 
are  well  pleased  with  the  crop. 

The  Dodge  Land  Co.  at  Butte  City 
reports  splendid  progress  on  its  300 
acres  of  cotton.  A  great  deal  of 
interest  is  being  taken  in  this  cot- 
ton experiment  by  the  whole  valley. 

About  750,000  sacks  of  grain, 
two-thirds  of  which  will  be  whp^-', 
is  estimated  to  be  the  harv,"*^'  du& 
season  that  will  be  had  off  Jut  aphi't 
borders  Tulare  Lake.        /side  of  t 

The  Sutter.  Butte  an(found  ,jj-n 
Canal  Companies  have  b&  ad 
by  the  State  Railroad  P  wlln  on 
to  furnish  water  from  La^ipplicatior 
for  irrigation  to  65,00((irrents  aof 
contiguous  land.  rendered 

Harvesting  is  on  in  full  ^  of  in 
the  whole  Sacramento  Vallfc.  in 
most  places  the  barley  crop  is  T^Vst 
about  half  what  it  was  last  year, 
the  grain  being  pretty  badly  pinch- 
ed.   Wheat  is  about  the  same. 

In  the  Indian  Wells  Valley,  Kern 
county,  there  has  been  a  large  acre- 
age of  cotton  planted,  all  of  the 
Durango  variety.  This  is  the  first 
year  that  cotton  of  any  commercial 
sense  has  been  raised  in  the  county. 

The  conference  of  rice  growers 
held  in  Sacramento  last  week  de- 
cided that  the  cost  of  production 
for  1918  could  not  be  determined 
at  this  time  and  therefore  it  was 
impossible  to  set  a  price  for  the 
new  crop. 

William  D.  Jones  of  Bloomfield, 
who  usually  cuts  most  of  his  hay 
for  grain,  will  make  hay  of  it  this 
year,  because  of  the  difficulty  and 
uncertainty  of  getting  help  to  har- 
vest it.  for  grain.  He  has  245  acres 
of  very  fine  oats. 

Every  available  acre  in  the  Lom- 
poc  and  Santa  Ynez  Valley  is  un- 
der cultivation  and  95  per  cent  are 
planted  to  beans.  From  Los  Olivos 
to  Lompoc  thousands  of  acres  are 
planted  to  small  whites  and  all  are 
in  good  condition. 

Rice  has  been  making  rapid 
growth  since  the  extreme  heat  has 
struck  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and 
where  water  can  be  secured  prom- 
ises a  bumper  crop.  A  large  acre- 
age that  was  graded  and  seeded  has 
had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of 
water  shortage. 

General  plans  for  the  protection 
of  the  hop  industry  in  California 
were  taken  up  by  growers  represent- 
ing 20,000  bales  of  hops,  who  met 
in  Sacramento  last  Saturday.  They 
decided  to  ask  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  California's  representa- 
tives at  Washington. 

Fifty  thousand  acres  of  Sacra- 
mento Valley  bottom  lands  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Sacramento 
and  Feather  rivers  have  been  plant- 
ed to  beans  this  year,  according  to 
Manager  George  F.  Maddux  of  the 
Sutter  Basin  Company.  White  beans 
were  the  kind  planted. 

For  the  present  no  more  licenses 
will  be  issued  for  the  exportation  of 
beans  to  Cuba  owing  to  congestion 
of  supplies  in  the  island,  which  has 
led  to  a  large  number  of  rejections 
of  shipments  recently,  it  was  an- 
nounced by  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  for  California  today. 

There  is  very  little  trouble  in  get- 
ting harvest  hands  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley.'  One  correspondent 
says  that  in  all  his  travels  he  only 
saw  one  harvester  held  up  on  ac- 
count of  help  shortage  and  that  was 
temporary  on  account  of  a  break- 


down and  the  men  got  impatient 
and  quit. 

A  crop  report  showing  the  con- 
dition of  alfalfa  and  other  hay  for 
the  State  as  a  whole  and  perhaps  by 
counties  was  proposed  by  E.  E. 
Kauffman  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  be  published 
through  the  California  Cattlemen's 
Association.  The  offer  was  re- 
ceived with  great  favor. 

Recent  statements  to  the  effect 
that  the  army  and  navy  would  not 
be  in  the  market  for  any  further 
supplies  of  pink  beans  this  year  gave 
a  wrong  impression  to  producers 
and  the  trade.  While  the  require- 
ments of  these  two  branches  of  the 
service  have  been  filled  for  the  pres- 


ent, further  supplie*  may  be  neces- 
sary. * 

Deciduous  Fruits. 

Carlot  shipments  of  apples  are 
now  going  out  from  Yuba  City. 

The  canning  of  peaches  in  the 
Visalia  district  will  begin  about  the 
middle  of  July. 

The  growth  of  the  fruit  industry 
in  Merced  county,  as  more  acreage 
is  brought  into  bearing,  has  necessi- 
tated the  erection  of  several  new 
packing-houses. 

Peach  growers  of  the  state  were 
to  receive  between  $750,000  and 
$1,000,000  this  week  as  the  final 
settlement  money  for  the  1917  crop, 
it  was  announced. 

Apricots  from  the  Porterville  dis- 
trict, are  being  shipped  to  San  Fran- 
cisro  for  canning.  Because  the  Por- 
terville Canning  Company  was  organ- 
ized after  the  sugar  orders  went 
into  effect,  no  requisitions  could  be 


honored  for  sugar  sufficient  for  the 
pack. 

The  Geo.  H.  Hooks  Cannery  at 
Watsonville  has  opened  for  the  sea- 
son. The  first  fruit  to  be  put  up 
are  loganberries  and  mammoth  black- 
berries, this  company  having  con- 
tracted for  the  larger  portion  of 
Pajaro  Valley  crops  of  these  two 
varieties. 

Yolo  county  peaches  and  apricots,, 
because  of  the  heavy  demand  and 
the  comparatively  small  yield,  are- 
bringing  good  prices  this  season. 
Many  contracts  were  made  at  top 
figures  of  $65  a  ton  for  Tuscan  and 
Phillip  clings,  and  $40  a  ton  for 
freestones. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Canners' 
League  of  California  that  canners 
generally  adopt  a  scale  of  rental 
and  sales  charges  on  their  lug  boxes 
to  growers.  A  rental  charge  of  1 
cent  per  box  is  suggested  to  be  made 
to  growers  for  the  use  of  standard 


A  business 

i 

that  is  as  big  as  its  job 


KEEPING  a  nation  of  over  100 
million  people  regularly  sup- 
plied with  meat  and  meat  products 
is  a  big  and  complex  job. 

And  a  still  bigger  job  when  to  it 
is  added  the  needs  of  the  American 
soldier  here  and  in  Europe  and  of 
the  Allies  as  well. 

It  is  a  job  of  converting  the  live 
stock  of  the  West  into  meat  and 
meat  products  and  distributing 
them  in  perfect  condition  over  long 
distances  to  the  consuming  centers 
—the  North,  South,  East,  West 
and  abroad. 

A  job  of  supplying  with  unfail- 
ing regularity  products  that  in 
the  main  are  perishable,  in  the 
exact  qualities  and  quantities  need- 
ed, to  the  smallest  out-of-the-way 
village  as  well  as  to  complex  and 
congested  metropolitan  centers. 

Only  organizations  like  that  of 
Swift  &  Company,  with  its  highly- 


specialized  methods  of  meat-dress- 
ing, its  hundreds  of  branch- 
distributing  houses,  and  its  thou- 
sands of  refrigerator  cars,  could 
have  handled  such  a  job  efficiently 
and  at  a  minimum  of  expense  in 
the  present  war  emergency. 

Today  American  meat  and  meat 
products  are  the  recognized  stand- 
ard of  the  world. 

And  the  economy  with  which 
these  products  are  produced  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  today  the 
meat  of  a  steer,  dressed,  is  sold 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
steer  on  the  hoof!  The  proceeds 
of  by-products,  made  out  of 
what  once  was  waste,  have  made 
this  possible. 

The  size  of  the  job  has  dictated 
the  size  of  America's  packing  in- 
dustry. And  America's  packing 
industry  has  proved  itself  to  be 
equal  to  its  job. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  with  more  than  20,000  stockholders 
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lug  boxes,  and  a  charge  of  25  cents 
for  each  standard  lug  box  to  grow- 
ers who  retain  boxes  at  the  close 
of  the  season. 

The  Placer  County  Farm  Labor 
Committee  has  arranged  a  schedule 
of  wages  in  fruit  work  considered 
just  and  equitable  to  employers  and 
employees.  They  are  as  follows  : 
General  farm  work,  30c  per  hour; 
Picking  cherries,  2c  per  pound; 
Packing  cherries,  15c  for  12  rows 
or  less;  Packing  cherries,  18c  for 
over  12  rows;  Packing  plums,  6c 
per  box;  Packing  peaches,  3c  per 
box;  Packing  pears,  7c  per  box. 


Citnis  and  Semi-Tropical. 
Butte  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Earle  Mills  estimates  the 
orange  crop  of  the  Oroville  district 
at  not  to  exceed  fifty  per  cent  of 
normal  on  account  of  continued  hot 
weather. 

This  year  the  production  of  the 
citrus  orchards  near  Porterville 
which  have  received  consistent  care 
apparently  will  be  fair.  Trees  that 
have  received  little'  water  show  a 
small  setting  of  fruit. 

The  movement  in  Australia  to 
place  a  ban  upon  the  importation 
of  California  citrus  fruits  has  been 
averted,  and  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther effort  made  to  change  the 
agreement  reached  in  1916,  it  is  re- 
ported.' 

The  same  unusually  hot  weather 
which  came  on  very  suddenly  early 
in  June  in  the  Porterville  district 
killed  practically  all  the  citricola 
scale  on  the  trees.  As  a  result  of 
this,  not  more  than  200  acres  of 
orange  groves  of  the  entire  district 
have  been  listed  for  fumigation  this 
fall. 

At  the  late  hearing  before  the 
members  of  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  Los  Angeles  it  was  stated 
that  this  country  has  a  practical 
monopoly  on  the  ripe  olive  pickling 
industry,  as  olive  growers  along  the 
Mediterranean  borders  were  igno- 
rant of  the  American  process  of 
pickling  the  ripe  olive. 

Orange  growers  in  the  Lindsay 
district  are  preparing  a  protest  a- 
gainst  the  proposed  increase  in  citrus 
fruit  freight  rates,  which  according 
to  the  Citrus  Protective  League  will 
cost  the  orchard  owners  of  the  State 
more  than  $8,000,000  annually.  The 
general  increase  of  25  per  cent  of 
tariffs  applies  to  oranges,  lemons 
and  grapefruit. 


Grapes. 

At  the  grape  institute  held  at 
Merced  last  week  action  was  taken 
to  raise  the  standard  of  packed 
grapes  by  the  elimination  of  fruit 
affected  by  the  mealy  bug  and  of 
grape  varieties  showing  stem  mildew. 
The  question  of  uniform  method  of 
fruit  inspection  was  earnestly  dis- 
cussed. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  gentle  sex  is  answering  the 
'  call  for  help  in  the  cotton  fields 
npar  Bakersfield,  where  they  will 
take  the  place  of  men.  The  girls 
were  recruited  from  the  high  school 
and  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  farming. 

It  is  reported  that  the  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board  finds  that  the  rate  of 
$3.50  per  ton  upon  wheat  from  Pa- 
cific coast  ports  to  the  Atlantic  has 
proved  to  work  out  at  a  loss,  and 
that  the  board  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  advance  the  rate. 

By  agreement  between  Food  Ad- 
ministrator Merritt,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  canning  industry  and 
employees  of  canneries,  the  mini- 
mum wage  scale  for  male  adult 
employees  for  1918  will  be  35  cents 
an  hour  for  a  ten-hour  day,  and  42 
cents  an  hour  for  overtime  and  on 
holidays  and  Sundays. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
Western  Bee  Farms  Corporation, 
capitalized  at  $100,000,  were  filed 
in  San  Francisco  last  week.  The 
»  corporation  expects  to  establish  a 
string  of  bee  farms  from  Santa  Cruz 
to  San  Diego.  More  than  15,000 
stands  of  bees  will  be  maintained, 
and  the  estimated  yearly  production 


of  honey  will  be  1,500,000  pounds. 

The  following  scale  of  wages  is 
set  for  this  season  in  Merced  county, 
as  reported  in  Merced  county  Farm 
Bulletin:  Per  day — Haying,  $3.00; 
Corn  and  bean  harvest,  $3.00;  Irri- 
gation, $3.00;  General  farm  work, 
$2.50;  Header  bed  driver,  $4.00; 
Loader,  $5.00;  Header  driver  $6.00; 
Derrick  man,  $4.00;  Derrick  boy, 
$3.00;  Sack  sewer,  $5.00;  Hoedown 
man,  $4.00;  Fork  man,  $5.00;  Sack 
jig,  $4.00;  Tractor  engineer,  $6.00; 
Separator  man,  $5.00 — $7.00;  En- 
gine swamper,  $3.50;  Milker,  (per 
month)  $70.00, 

The  following  application  for  a 
permit  to  appropriate  water  has 
been  filed  with  the  State  Water 
Commission:  The  U.  S.  of  America 
(U.  S.  Reclamation  Project  at  Or- 
land,  California).  250  cubic  feet  per 
second  of  the  waters  of  Stony  Creek 
in  Glenn  County,  Colusa  and  Te- 
hama Counties,  tributary  to  the  Sac- 
ramento River,  for  the  irrigation  of 
30,000  acres.  This  is  the  south 
diversion  of  the  Orland  Project,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  old 
canal  5.8  miles  and  build  17.44 
miles  of  new  canal.  The  amount  of 
water  to  be  stored  is  104,000  acre 
feet,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
proposed  work,  including  purchase 
of  right  of  way,  is  $2,200,000. 


SAVE 

Make  Your  Own  Gas 

Cook  and  Heat  with  Comfort 

No  Smoke  or  Fumes 

No  Kindling  or  Ashes.  This  is 
now  made  possible  by 

The  Premier  Burner 

(using  kerosene  oil) 

Most  Scientific  Oil-Gas  Burner  Ever  Made 


Simplest  and  Cheapest 

No  parts  to  replace  or  adjust.  No  time 
limit  to  our  guarantee.     Size  for  ordinary 
cook  stove  or  heater,  $5.00. 
By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.     By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

THE  PREMIER  BURNER  CO. 

246  So.  Spring  St.    LOS  ANGELES.  GAL. 

Good  Agents  Wanted  la  Each  Locality 


save  you  every  way, 

Here's  the  best  value  in  a  silo  filler  ever 
offered  you.  We  say  this  from  47  years 
farm  machinery  manufacturing.  We  know 
that  the  new  Appleton,  with  its  important 
new  features,  will  prove  the  biggest  1  abor- 
saving,  time-saving  and  money-saving 
machine  you  ever  bought. 
Built  on  the  same  quality  basis  as  all  the 
Appletons  —  the  same  tremendously 
strong,  everlasting  frame  and  trouble- 
proof  construction;  big  capacity  and  light 
rnnningqualities  that  make  the  Appleton 
always  outdo  and  outlast  other  silo  fillers. 
Sizes  for  6  h.p.  and  up.  Don't  wait  until 
you  are  ready  to  order.  Write  today  for 

rTwo  Free  Books 
One  on  silos  and  silagecropa 
The  other  our  catalog  show 


ing  machines 
color  and  describing 
the  new  features.  « 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co. 
1ll6FargoSL,BaUvia,lll 


sored  Quality  Engufes 


ENERATIONS  know  that  the  name- 
plate  "Fairbanks-Morse"  on  any 
product  assures  quality. 


This  is  the  famous  "Z"  engine  —  all  sizes 
with  more  than  rated  power  —  that  over 
150,000  farmers  have  backed  with  $10,000,- 
000 — to  do  their  work  best.  No  farm  engine 
ever  before  has  made  such  a  record. 

Cuts  fuel  costs  in  two  —  the  3  and  6  H.  P. 
engines  giving  more  than  rated  power  on 
kerosene  at  half  gasoline  war-time  prices. 


The  3  and  6  H.  P.  sizes  are 
built  to  use  kerosene,  dis- 
tillate, stove  oil,  tops  or 
gasoline.  The  \V2  H.P. 
size  uses  gasoline  only. 


You  Also  Get  This  Local  Dealer  Service 

Go  to  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Dealer.  He  is  in  position 
to  render  you  prompt  and 
personal  service.  He  has 
exactly  the  "Z"  for 
your  need  in  stock 
and  can  make  quick 
delivery.  See  it  in 
operation  on  his 
floor. 


FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  CO. 


—  Manufacturers 
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Steady 

Power 


y&fe  Gasoline 

A  continuous,  uni- 
form chain  of  boil- 
ing points  makes 
"Red  Crown"  de- 
pendable. No  "mix- 
ture" can  give  the 
same  satisfactory 
results.  Look  for  the 
Red  Crown  sign  be- 
fore you  fill. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


Every  Engine  Owner 


It  shows  the  important  part  piston 
rings  play  in  producing  power,  saving 
gasoline  and  oil.  Tells  how  you  can 
have  a  clean,  dependable  motor.  It  will 
enable  you  to  judge  for  yourself  the 
claims  of  all  types  of  piston  rings.  For 
your  own  satisfaction,  profit  and  pro- 
tection — send  for  your  copy  today. 
Mc^"-v-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 
ioi  2838.  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Manufacturers  of 
McQuay-Noi  ris  ltw-Poo>  Piston  Rings 


THE  SELF- OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  ao  popular  in  it«  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to^  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors.  making  them  self-oil 
ing-  Its  enclosed  trio  tori 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain  .The  Splash  Oiling 
System  constantly* 
floods  every  bearing  with  otl  pre- 
venting wear  ana  enabling  thi  t 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply   Goods   and   Steel    Frame  Saws, 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago 

WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twtca  tha  Powar  at  Halt  tha  Coat 

Sizes  2  to  30H*P.--Select  Your  Own 

Term*  Direct- from -Factory  crlcira.  Write 
roar  own  order-  Save  S15  to  $200.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Ida  new  c»talo*\"How  to  Ju'lire 
■:ntf|n-3**  FI1EK--  bf  return  mail.  Postpaid. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

t^»»  iQCft  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  Clt»,  Mo. 
T<"»y|/KMI  Empire  Bide.,     Plltabunjh.  Pa. 


Money  Back 

If  not  satis- 
fied on  my 
Now  90  Day 
Enf.ino  Offer 


l>fUlt*i*H 

in 

I'AI'KR 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-40  First  St.,  San  Franrtaco 
Blake,  Moffltt  &  Towne,    Los  Aneeles 
Blake,  XleFall  Co..         Portland.  Ore. 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

''sere  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles  electric  motors 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  0* 

their  experiences  and  troubles 


through  and  two  men  pitched  the, 
heads  onto  the  draper.  Whole  heads 
went  through  the  machine;  so  haul- 
ing to  a  stationary  thresher  was 
deemed  necessary. 


ORCHARD   TRACTOR  CHEAPEST 
POWER. 

"We  must  motorize  our  orchards. 
Hay  will  be  short  and  will  cost  a 
lot.  I  used  to  handle  my  26  acres 
of  apricots  and  prunes  with  horses, 
but  I  found  I  couldn't  do  the  work. 
Hot  weather,  flies,  and  work  put 
the  horses  in  bad  condition  before 
the  end  of  the  season.  Both  of  my 
sons  enlisted  and  I  got  a  Bean 
tractor."  Thus  Dr.  Guy  Huntley 
of  San  Benito  county  explained  the 
fine  tilth  of  his  orchard  at  a  time 
of  labor  scarcity.  He  used  to  pay 
$40  for  additional  horses  besides 
the  four-horse  team  to  plow  the  26 
acres.  Last  spring  the  tractor  plowed 
it  with  100  gallons  of  distillate  at 
11c  and  eight  gallons  of  oil  at  61c. 
Among  young  trees  he  plows  eight 
inches  deep  within  two  feet  of  the 
rows,  but  not  so  deep  among  older 
trees,  whose  roots  were  not  thus 
trained  to  go  deep.  The  Huntley 
orchard  had  just  been  double-disked 
by  the  tractor,  a  much  finer  job 
than  one  done  nearby  with  horses. 
The  tractor  works  the  soil  into  a 
mulch  as  much  as  six  or  eight 
inches  deep.  Neighbors  have  simi- 
lar tractors  and  all  were  satisfac- 
tory. Danger  of  tipping  over  is 
nothing  to  a  reasonably  careful 
driver,  as  Dr.  Huntley's  machine 
had  never  tipped  over,  though  cross- 
ing a  multitude  of  dead  furrows. 


with  it  this  spring.  Plowed  most 
of  it  twice,  disked  all  of  i't  twice 
and  part  three  times,  and  rolled  it. 
Couldn't  keep  the  place  going  with- 
out the  tractors." 


TRACTORS  FOR  ORCHARD  AND 
BEANS. 


"When  I  saw  that  tractor  com- 
ing, it  was  to  laugh,"  said  W.  G. 
Smith  of  Sacramento  county  regard- 
ing a  Wallis  tractor  which  had 
come  to  his  river  ranch  to  show  its 
ability  on  freshly  irrigate*  soft 
black  land  which  had  to  be  turned 
quickly  after  the  grain  was  off  in 
order  to  plant  beans.  "The  long 
angle-iron  extensions  on  the  wheels 
looked  like  nothing  so  much  as  two 
windmills  coming  up  the  road. 
When  we  saw  the  machine  closer 
we  all  wondered  if  it  could  get 
across  the  field  alone,  say  nothing 
about  pulling  the  plows.  But  there 
she  is,  humming  right  along  with 
four  14-inch  moldhoards,  going  four 
or  five  inches  deep  and  the  ground 
so  wet  that  water  seeps  into  the 
furrows.  If  she  can  keep  up  that 
pace.  I  must  have  her,  because  I 
have  150  acres  yet  to  plow  for 
beans.  The  other  tractor  I  have  is 
a  small  Holt.  It  is  a  little  slower, 
but  it  keeps  going  all  the  time.  I 
plowed  about  500  acres  of  orchard 


SPREADS  MANURE  EIGHT  FEET 
WIDE. 

The  manure  spreaders  we  used  to 
operate  threw  the  fertilizer  directly 
back  of  the  wagon  and  we  had  to 
do  a  lot  of  driving  over  more  or  less 
soft  ground  to  get  it  covered.  Now 
comes  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  with  a  manure  spreader  only 
three  feet  wide  which  breaks  up  the 
manure  and  spreads  it  in  a  strip 


POWER  NOTES. 


Blue  smoke  in  the  exhaust  does  not 
nece'ssarily  mean  too  rich  a  mixture. 
Black  stD°ke  or  a  red  flame  does.  A 
snappy  exhaust  means  too  lean  a  mix- 
ture and  prolonged  burning. 

The  F.  H.  Poss  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  eight  carloads  of  Avery 
tractor's  ol  all  sizes,  in  stock,  ready 
for  -quirk  delivery  whefl  laU  busi- 
ness shall  begin.  The  comPanv  na3 
sold  sixteen  of  its  5-10  horsepower 
motor  cultivators.  *\ 

Miller  &  Lux  has  installed  }9 
Smalley  alfalfa  cutters  in  1917  ana 
1918.  These  include  one  26-iuch 
machine,  four  20s,  and  fourteen  36- 


eight  feet  wide,  as  illustrated  above. 
The  toothed  cylinder  throws  manure 
against  two  disks  set  so  they  re- 
volve in  a  direction  cross-wise  of  the 
wagon  and  throw  the  manure  be- 
yond the  sides.  Curved  metal  wings 
over  the  disks  regulate  the  distance 
manure  can  be  thrown  sidewise. 


CHEAP  REFRIGERATION. 


A  $375  installation  run  by  a 
horsepower  electric  motor  freezes 
small  pans  of  ice  for  E  C.  Rand 
of  Sonoma  county  and  keeps  a  large 
refrigerator  so  cold  that  drinking 
water  left  in  it  cannot  Jje  swallowed 
hurriedly.  .  It  may  be  installed  on 
any  refrigerator.  The  motor  is  used 
to  compress  ammonia  repeatedly 
and  force  it  through  pipes,  where 
its  evaporation  and  expansion  pro- 
duce the  freezing.  The  vapor  is 
compressed  and  evaporated  repeat- 
edly. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rand  are  en- 
thusiastic about  it. 


COMBINE  DID  NOT  THRESH  GYP. 


An  effort  to  thresh  gyp  corn  with 
a  combined  harvester  did  not  work 
for  the  Liberty  Farms  Corporation 
of  Kings  county  last  year,  though 
perhaps  the  trouble  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  adjustment.  They  headed  the 
corn  and  threw  the  heads  into  win- 
rows.    A  eombine  was  then  driven 


inch  machines.  The  Globe  Mill  Co. 
of  Los  Angeles  is  equipping  its 
ranches  with  40-inch  Smalleys. 

A  10-horsepower  electric  motor  on 
skids  can  be  moved  from  one  job  to 
another  on  the  Maplewoode  Ranch, 
near  Calistoga.  Among  other  work, 
it  pumps  water  from  a  concrete 
sump  in  the  creek  through  a  six- 
inch  centrifugal  pump  for  the  al- 
falfa. J 

■  Hamilton  &  Nickell  of  Sacra- 
mento report  the  fall  demand  for 
their  Trundaar  tractors  already 
picking  up  atrongly.  They  have 
only  recently  become  able  to  make 
immediate  deliveries.  The  general 
manager  of  the  Buckeye  Mfg.  Co. 
of  Indiana,  who  make  the  Trun- 
daar tractor,  has  just  returned  from 
a  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

E.  B.  and  W.  M.  Symons  of  Illi- 
nois have  bought  320  acres  near 
Bakersfield,  where  they  expect  to  go 
into  the  sorghum  business.  They 
are  developing  water  on  the  place, 
having  put  down  a  24-inch-  well  to 
a  depth  of  160  feet,  with  12  inches 
below,  and  have  installed  a  50- 
horsepower  motor  direct  connected 
to  a  100-foot  24-inch  Layne  &  Bow- 
ler pump.  They  will  irrigate  the 
entire  tract  .  from  the  one  plant, 
which  is  developing  approximately 
1300  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 


Cleveland  Tractor 


NEW  MODEL 

$1,600.00 

F.O.B.  BERKELEY 


r.   H.  STOW 


Distributors  Northern  California  and  Western  Nevada 

2076   Center  St. 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 


F.  T.  BRILES.  So.  California  Distributor 

CLEVELAND  TRACTORS 

214-16   North  Los  Angeles  Street  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

-  BRANCH    HOUSE.    HO   JVIAIN    STREET.    PORTERVILUE.  CAL. 
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The  Answer  to  the  Farm  Labor  Shortage 


=  Reaping 


THE  farm  labor  situation  is  serious.  And  little  relief  is  in  sight.  The 
new  draft  will  take  more  men.  More  horses  and  mules  must  go.  But, 
in  the  face  of  these  handicaps  production  must  be  increased — and  it 
can  be  if  you  adopt  the  right  means. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  has  shown  the  way  on  thousands  of  farms. 
It  has  successfully  replaced  muscle  with  machinery.  It  has  proved 
itself  the  modern  "  Man-of-all-Work." 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  plows  as  much  ground  as  three  good  3-horse 
teams  and  three  men — eight  to  ten  acres  a  day. 

It  actually  does  the  work  better.  And  it  harrows.  It  plants.  It 
reaps.  It  cuts  ensilage,  fills  silos,  turns  saws,  hauls  manure  spreaders 
and  road  machinery,  drags  logs,  and  does  the  hundred  and  one  chores 
that  mechanical  power  can  do  about  the  farm.  It  delivers  1 2  horse- 
power at  the  drawbar  and  20  horsepower  at  the  pulley.  But  it  weighs 
less  than  3200  pounds.  The 

Cleveland  Tractor 

travels  on  its  own  tracks,  like  the  giant  "tanks"  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe, 
and  will  go  practically  anywhere.  With  600  square  inches  of  traction  surface 
constantly  on  the  ground,  it  goes  through  mud,  sand,  clay  and  gumbo  without 
miring,  floundering  or  packing  the  soil. 

It  steers  easily — by  the  power  of  its  own  engine, — and  will  turn  in  a  twelve- 
foot  circle.  It  is  so  small  that  it  can  readily  be  operated  under  and  among  small 
fruit  trees.    It  requires  less  housing  space  than  a  horse. 

Rollin  H.  White,  the  well-known  engineer,  designed  the  Cleveland  Tractor. 
It  is  built  under  his  supervision — from  the  best  materials.  Gears  and  tracks  are 
protected  from  dirt  and  mud,  and  are  specially  built  for  long  service. 

Let  this  modern  "  Man-of-all-Wprk"  fill  the  gaps  on  your  farm.  Let  it  help  you 
produce  larger  crops,  with  less  help — and  incidentally  make  greater  profits  for  you. 
Write  us  now  for  detailed  information  and  the  name  of  the  nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
19079  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  largest  producer  of  crawler  type  tractors  in  the  world. 


Sawing  — 


Grading  == 


Orchard  Work  == 


Hauling  == 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  invited  to  send,  on  postal  cards,  notes  re- 
garding; their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

Henderson  Camp  Ranch  of  Locke- 
ford  is  preparing  now  for  official 
tests  this  fall.  It  has  250  purebred 
Holsteins. 

The  Bonita  Stock  Farm  of  Lodi 
has  145  head  of  registered  Hol- 
steins and  is  preparing  to  make 
some  good  records  this  fall. 

Last  year  15  acres  of  rather  poor 
land  not  on  the  river  bottom  yielded 
181  tons  of  milo  silage  on  the  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  in  Mendocino 
county. 

The  branch  house  of  Petaluma  of 
the  California  Central  Creamery 
handles  about  3000  gallons  of  cream 
per  week  and  about  70  cases  per 
day  of  eggs. 

Dairy  Inspector  C.  A.  Peairs  of 
Tulare  county  declares  most  of  the 
dairymen  in  the  county  are  making 
money  and  able  to  proceed  nicely 
with  development  work. 

Sunshine  Farm,  Merced,  has  pur- 
chased a  new  herd  bull,  a  great 
grandson  of  Sophie  19th  of  Hood 
Farm.  They  expect  to  line-breed  with 
him  and  their  present  herd  bull, 
Lorna's  Exile  King. 

Gotshall  &  Magruder  of  Ripon 
received  by  express  lately  Mabel 
Haskins,  a  two-year-old  heifer,  from 
J.  H.  Harlan  Co.  of  Woodland.  She 
is  a  daugtter  of  a  32-pound  cow  and 
has  a  33-  and  32-pound  sister. 

H.  E.  Cornwell  of  Modesto  thinks 
he  found  a  bargain  at  the  last  Sac- 
ramento sale  in  the  heifer,  Ester 
Hengerveld  of  Lenwood.  He  is  very 
proud  of  the  first  calves  from  the 
bull,  Johana  De  Kol  Ragapple.  They 
will  show  at  Modesto. 

J.  H.  Harlan  Co.  of  Woodland  has 
four  daughters  of  King  Mead  that 
averaged  22.75  pounds  of  butter  in 
seven  days,  one  being  a  junior  two- 
year-old  with  a  record  of  23.9 
pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days  and 
279.47  in  ninety  days. 

Of  the  45  daughters  of  Ragapple 
Imperial  Korndyke  which  are  owned 
by  the  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm,  the 
first  to  be  tested  made  23  pounds  as 
a  three-year-old.  The  bull  is  now 
owned  by  Brown  &  Daniels  of  the 
Baden  Stock  Farm,  Colma. 

The  wholesale  price  of  certified 
milk  from  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Ranch 
at  San  Rafael  is  forced  to  go  up 
five  cents  per  gallon  to  meet  in- 
creased costs  of  production,  accord- 
ing to  P.  H.  Davis.  Baled  alfalfa 
is  costing  $16  to  $19  per  ton  plus 
freight  to  San  Rafael,  Suremilk 
costs  $46  per  ton  plus  freight  from 
Stockton,  men  to  put  up  the  grain 
hay  on  the  ranch  cost  $4  per  day, 
and  milkers  in  proportion  more. 

E.  Fiaccadon.  manager  of  the  Par- 
mesan Cheese  Co.,  Valley  Ford,  says 
they  made  more  cheese  in  the  three 
months  while  there  was  green  feed 
than  in  the  other  nine  months  of 
the  year.  In  May  they  handled  40,- 
000  pounds  milk,  but  in  June  they 
would  not  handle  more  than  half 
that  amount.  This  company  has 
just  shipped  out  three  carloads  val- 
ued at  about  $30,000.  They  keep 
this  cheese  in  storage  for  one  to 
two  years  before  shipping. 

The  Register  of  Merit  certificate 
for  the  Jersey  cow.  Interested  Jap's 
Santa  296928.  owned  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  has  just  been 
received  from  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  showing  that  she  pro- 
duced during  the  lactation  period 
ending  January  3,  1918,  13,308.5 
pounds  milk  and  805.72  pounds  but- 
terfat,  average  per  cent  6.05,  at  four 
years  two  months  at  beginning  of 
test.  But  for  a  setback  owing  to 
throat  trouble,  her  record  would 
doubtless  have  been  much  larger. 

The  chances  are  favorable  for  T. 
S.  Glide  of  Davis  to  show  some  of 
his  fancy  young  Shorthorns  at  all 
of  the  fall  fairs.  The  splendid  new 
two-year-old  bull,  Count  Amaranth, 
will  not  be  on  exhibition  except  at 
home,  where  he  is  being  used  on 


the  foundation  stock,  but  some  of 
his  sons  and  daughters  are  fine 
specimens  for  the  purpose.  A  red 
bull  calf  by  Knight's  Perfection  and 
a  white  heifer,  two  years  old,  by 
the  same  sire,  are  slated  for  show. 
Some  yearling  heifers  and  young 
bulls  already  indicate  winning  type 
and  condition. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

J.  W.  Wakefield  of  Acampo  will 
show  about  fifteen  head  of  Poland- 
Chinas  at  the  State  Fair. 

W.  H.  Browning  of  Woodland, 
breeder  of  big  type  Poland-Chinas, 
shipped  on  the  steamer  City  of 
Para,  going  to  Peru,  one  gilt  and 
one  young  boar. 

H.  L.  &  E.  H.  Murphy  of  Perkins 
are  fitting  two  Berkshire  boars  for 
the  State  Fair.  They  have  a  white 
Shorthorn  bull  calf  that  will  make 
a  real  show  bull  if  handled  prop- 
erly. 

Young  &  Clark  of  Lodi  have  re- 
cently received  a  fine  boar  from 
Audubon,  Iowa.  This  boar's  name 
is  Golden  State  King  and  is  sired 
by  the  famous  Golden  Gate  King. 
He  will  be  shown  along  with  twenty 
more  at  the  State  Fair. 

A.  L.  Tubbs  of  Calistoga  hopes  tm 
show  at  the  fall  fairs  25  or  30 
Yorkshire  hogs  and  pigs,  including 
a  couple  of  junior  yearlings,  some 
senior  pigs,  get  of  sire  and  produce 
of  dam,  but  no  senior  yearlings. 

The  only  daughter  of  the  Duroc 
boar,  Defender,  in  California  is 
owned  by  F.  M.  Johnson  of  Napa, 
who  has  a  litter  of  pigs  from  her 
sired  by  his  boar,  Johnson's  De- 
fender, the  1917  State  Fair  junior 
champion.  Defender  blood  has  be- 
come very  popular  in  California. 

Thirty-three  head  of  weanling 
gilts  were1  recently  sold  to  the  Sut- 
ter County  Farm  Bureau  for  the 
Pig  Club.  Anchorage  Farm  is  offer- 
ing a  prize  of  a  grandson  of  Star 
Leader  to  the  one  who  makes  the 
best  record  with  their  pig.  A  Star 
Leader  gilt  was  sold  to  A.  N.  Black- 
mer  of  Utah. 

F.  M.  Johnson  of  Napa  says  he 
will  take  a  dozen  Duroc  pigs  to  the 
State  Fair,  but  practically  no  sows., 
as  he  is  breeding  them  to  increase 
the  herd  as  rapidly  as  possible.  He 
now  has  six  sows,  five  of  them  win- 
ners at  last  year's  State  Fair.  He 
expects  to  get  three  more  and  to 
raise  for  his  own  herd  three  of  his 
best  gilts. 

The  Highland  Stock  Farm  of  Fair 
Oaks  has  recently  sold  a  Chester 
White  boar  to  Ren  Featheston  of 
Lompoc,  also  two  gilts  to  the  Misses 
Joeger  of  Clarksville,  a  gilt  to  E. 
C.  Phoenix  of  Fair  Oaks,  two  gilts 
to  George  Knoth  of  Susanville,  two 
gilts  to  Frank  Maderas  of  Fair  Oaks' 
and  two  boars  to  G.  L.  Stock,  Napa. 

Purebred  Durocs  of  high  breed- 
ing and  fine  type  were  recently  ob- 
served eating  barley  from  the 
ground  in  a  dust  that  was  stifling.  , 
The  feeder  wasn't  a  German,  but 
he  was  helping  Germany  by  wast- 
ing good  barley  possibilities  and 
weakening  good  hogs.  Grain  hay 
and  alfalfa  rnade  beds  of  ease  for  , 
the  hogs  over  a  considerable  part  of 
the  yard. 

George  V.  Bukman  &  Sons  have 
350  medium  type  Poland-China  hogs 
on  their  ranch  near  Lodi.  They  re- 
cently sold  a  boar  to  J.  B.  Bare  of 
Lodi  for  a  very  good  figure.  They 
also  shipped  two  cars  of  fat  hogs 
to  market  which  dressed  81  per 
cent,  bringing  them  a  premium  of 
a  little  over  $3  per  head,  which 
goes  to  show  that  purebred  stock 
pays  even  for  butcher  purposes. 
They  expect  to  have  a  nice  show 
herd  at  the  State  Fair. 


Beef  Cattle. 

A.  H.  Clough  of  Los  Molinos  re- 
ports plenty  of  feed  for  his  750 
head  of  beef  cattle. 

Dr.   H.   S.   Elberg  of  Woodland 


has  100  registered  Shorthorns  and 
expects  to  show  at  San  Francisco. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  head  of 
Shorthorns  are  owned'  by  J.  J.  Ken- 
nedy of  Red  Bluff.  Mr.  Kennedy 
is  satisfied  with  feed  conditions. 

D.  M.  Horn  of  Hornbrook  has  500 
head  of  Herefords.  He  uses  regis- 
tered Hereford  bulls  and  reports 
plenty  of  feed  to  run  them  this 
year. 

H.  D.  Ogden  of  Alpine  has  300 
head  of  registered  Herefords  and  re- 
ports the  sale  of  30  registered  Here- 
ford cows  to  Foster  Bros,  of  Ra- 
mona,  Cal. 

Hearst  Estate  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  has  3000  head  of  Shorthorns 
and  Herefords.  They  are  in  very 
good  condition.  The  Hearst  Estate 
always  uses  purebred  bulls. 

B.  W.  Smith  of  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Ewards'  herd  of  Lone  Pine  reports 
good  feed  for  their  500  head  of 
Herefords.  They  received  recently 
12  registered  bulls  from  Kansas. 

W.  E.  Miller  of  Sierraville,  Cal., 
informs  us  that  in  Sierra  Valley 
there  are  about  20,000  head  of  cat- 
tle and  feed  conditions  are  the  worst 
in  thirty  years.  Hay  crop  33  1-3 
per  cent  of  normal. 

White  &  Tarry  of  the  Glenwood 
Ranch,  Sacramento,  have  sold  16 
registered  Shorthorn  yearling  bulls 
which*  averaged  $225,  some  going  to 
Nevada  and  Oregon,  others  to  other 
parts  of  the  Stalte.  They  have  about 
60  head  of  purebred  Shorthorns. 
Their  head  sire  was  imported  from 
Rapp  Bros,  of  St.  Edward,  Neb.,  and 
won  first  as  junior  yearling  the 
only  time  he  was  ever  shown. 


Sheep. 

E.   C.   Spear  of  St.   Helena  cuts 


one  crop  of  hay  from  his  unirri- 
gated  alfalfa  and  then  lets  sheep 
run  on  it.     They  do  well  on  the 

stubble. 

JERSEY  BREEDERS 


Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  your  herd. 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  the 
great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

A.  A.JENKINS,  R.D.I.  Tulare,  Cal. 


VENADERA  HERD 
REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Young  bulls  from  dams  and 
granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 


GUY  H.  MILLER,  Modesto,  Cal. 


YOUNG  BULL  CALVES 
Fine  individuals,  with  Register 
of  Merit  backing. 


T.  B.  PURVINE,  Petaluma. 


LEONARD  FARM  JERSEYS 

Balls  for  sal*  from  Register  of 
Merit  cows.  Writs  for  Informa- 
tion. 


W.  J.  HACKETT,  Ceres,  Cal 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS' 


WATCH  FOR  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THIS 
SALE  WHICH  WILL  BE  HELD  THIS  FALL 


California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Co. 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


A  Marvelous 
Double-duty  Silo  Filler 

Fills  Silos  Quickest!  Cheapest!  Easiest! 
Makes   TEMPTING,    High   Grade  MEAL 

Write  at  Once— Wonderful  New  Smallev  Book  Free 

This  book  shows  how  thousands  of  shrewd  farmers  are 
fattening  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry  with  meal  made  quicker, 
cheaper,  easier,  batter  than  ever  before— how  they're  selling  their 
A-l  hay,  milling  off  grades— how  they're  making  clover,  corn  stalks, 
snapped  corn,  straw,  bean  straw,  pea  vines,  oats,  rye  into  corking 
to4!bi&.ii*.!i><>rbr.  good  combination  feeds— how  they're  cutting  down  their  feed  costs 
o  to  ou.k  tot-mo.  f/s  t0  1/3— with  the  famous  Smalley  and  the  patented  Recutter 
Attachment— two  machines  in  one  t 

Astonishing  capacity !  600  to  900  lbs.  per  hour  with  Junior  Mill 
and  6  to  8  h.  p.  engine.  Cracks  peas,  com  or  velvet  beans.  1080 
to  2340  lbs.  of  meal  per  hour  on  sizes  12  t  j  26. 

SMALLEY  SILO  FILLER 

Chain  Drive— Foreo  Feed  Crip  Hooks 

Powerful  grip  hooks  save  man-labor.  They  catch  the  corn — shove 
it  automatically  under  the  paddle  roller  and  the  swift  revolving, 
lawn-mower-like,  bevel-edged  knives  do  the  rest!  No  grinding— 
no  pounding-^no  waste.  Turns  out  fine,  uniformly-cut  ensilage  of 
unbeatable  richness.  Increases  tonnage  I  Four  sizes  of  alfalfa 
cutters  with  top  apron. 

Cha  n  Drivo  Blower,  a  bis  power  saver!  Does  away  with  belt  wear 
and  belt  slippage.  Blower  operates  independently  of  knives.  Speed  up  fan 
or  slow  it  down — speed  of  knives  remains  the  same.  That  means  more  power 
saved.  1-6  to  1-4  saved  in  power  alone— and  with  a  machine  that  operates 
easiest,  gives  best  results,  is  the  most  economical  buyable  I 

If  you're  ever  going  to  SAVE  on  Ensilage  and  feed.  NOW  is  the  time!  So 
write  for  free  book  at  once  —  now  —  before  you  close  up  for  the  night! 
Free  sample  of  meal  with  book  1 

PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Gen.  Agts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  C.  H.  &  O.  B.  Fuller  Co.  has 
bought  the  Jalama  ranch  in  §anta 
Barbara  county,  which  they  had 
previously  leased  five  years  from  the 
Dibblee  people. 

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Poland-Chinas. 

HAVING  RECEIVED  SHIPMENT  of  several 
fine  gilts  from  the  East,  will  offer  three  fine 
gilts  and  one  sow  bred  for  late  farrow.  Good 
ones  at  fair  prices.  Booking  orders  now  for 
spring  farrow  from  the  finest  hunch  of  sows 
we  ever  owned,  and  the  Great  Big  Bone  Bob. 
Young  &  Clark.  Lodi.  Cal.  

FORTY  LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINA 
open  and  bred  gilts  from  such  sires  as  Jumbo 
Equal  No.  92441,  My  Choice  94329.  and 
Long  Nelson  180065:  some  are  being  crossed 
with  the  great  young  boar.  Giant  Ben  2nd 
No.  304871;  bred  for  farrowing  in  September 
and  October,    L.  C.  Trewhitt.  Hanford.  

I  NOW  OFFER  my  spring  pigs,  sired  by 
Cook's  Hancherdale  Jones,  a  grandson  of  the 
famous  Gerstdale  Jones  and  out  of  big  pro- 
lific sows,  the  best  of  the  "Big  Types." 
Write  for  prices  and  further  information. 
J.  H.  Cook.  Paradise.  Cal.  

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money  -makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beekman  &  Sons, 
Lodi.  Cal.  

MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable. Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw.  Hanford.  Kings  county,  Cal. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.     H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto,  Cal. 

C.  G.  DE  RAAD  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  S20  and 
up.     Lemoore.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
up.     M.  Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS"— Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  county.  Cal.   

REAOAKS  ■  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.     W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  

HEWITT'S  BIO  TYPE~POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt, 
Dixon.  Cal.  

POLAND  -  CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein,  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Robs  blood.     B    M.  Hargis,  Tulare. 

Chester  Whites. 

"BILLIKEN"  CHESTER  WHITES  —  The 
Easy  Feeding  Mellow  Type.  All  bred  sows 
and  gilts  are  sold.  I  have  15  gilts  that  were 
farrowed  in  May.  1917.  These  will  be  bred 
for  September  farrow.  All  are  sired  by  Billi- 
ken.  One  young  service  boar  that  is  just 
13  months  old.    C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills,  Cal. 

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal. 


Berkshire*. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 
A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus; 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Escalon,   San  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM,  ORLAND,  CAL. — 
Breeders  of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  book- 
let describing  our  herd  sire.  Star  Leader, 
world's  reserve  champion.  Special  offering 
of  weanling  pigs  

CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHIRES  are  the  typey 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch, 
Berkshires  exclusively.  Santa  Rosa. 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets,  San  Francisco.  

BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  pest 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
champion  sow,  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  aged  boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  GILT  FOR  SALE — An  out- 
standing pig.  Just  old  enough  to  breed;  guar- 
anteed to  please.  Glenwood  Acres  Stock 
Farm.  Paso  Robles,  Cal. 


MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  Callstoga,  Cal., 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
quality  and  breeding. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS — A  grand  lot  now  ready 
for  shipment:  very  best  of  breeding:  $15  to 
$25  each.  Twin  Oaks  Ranch,  Linne,  Cal., 
near  Paso  Robles. 


BERKSHIRES — Only  a  few  choice  young 
boars  and  gilts  offered  for  sale  at  present, 
R.  ,T    Merrill   &  Son.  Morgan   Hill.  Cal. 


FOR  LACK  OF  TIME  we  are  closing  out  our 
stock.  Brood  sows,  gilts  and  young  pigs. 
Alfred  Rasmusscn.  R.  1.  B.  501.  San  Jose. 

MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES  —  Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L. 
Gish    Laws.  Cal. 


BERKS n IRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto. 


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box  724.  W.  Sacra- 
mento. Cal.  ' 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Rce-istered  Berk- 
shires     Prices  nn  nrtnlicafion      Honland.  Cal 


CARRT'THERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.    'Mayfleld.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 
California 


Buroc-Jerseys. 


FOR  SALE — Two  King  Colonel  vearling 
boars  sired  by  King  Colonel,  dam  Crimson 
Wonder.  Good  enough  to  head  any  breeder's 
herd  Price  $200.  Two  very  typey  fall 
boars  and  several  fall  gilts.  H.  P.  Slocum  & 
Son.   Willows.  Cal 


RANCHO  RURIO  nrROCS — Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised. 
Will  begin  breeding  Mav  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedirrees  Some  choice  weaned 
boar  pigs  for  $25.00.  Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres, 
Cal. 


COMMITTEE  CERTIFIED  DUROCS  —  El 
Dorado  County  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breeders' 
Association.  Dr.  L.  J.  Anderson,  secretary. 
Placerville.   


DUROC-JERSEYS — A  few  boar  pigs  for 
sale.  Sired  by  the  State  Fair  junior  cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  prize-winning  sows.  F. 
M.  Johnson.  Napa. 


RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS — An  excep- 
tionally  good  December  boar.  Also  few 
spring  boars  and  gilts.  Donald  Graham, 
Lancaster,  Cal.  


BOUDIER  DUROCS  sold  out  excepting  some 
choice  boars  ready  for  service.  Breeding  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.     H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa. 


HERD  HEADED  by  Mandy  13's  Taxpayer. 
I  am  now  booking  orders  for  weaned  pigs  for 
June  delivery.     F.  M.  Barney.  Hanford.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS    OF    THE    BIG  TYPE — 

Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
fleld  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  Cal.   


DUROC-JERSEY  weanling  sow  pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Hel- 
ena.  Cal.  , 

DUROCS — Defender,  Clinton  B.  and  Golden 
Model  strain:  the  big  type.  Allen  Thompson, 
Tulare. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.     W.  P.   Harkey.   Gridley.  Cal. 

DOS  HERMANOS  DUROCS — Boars,  gilts 
and  weanlings.     Hans  Duveneck.  Ukiah.  Cal. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for 
sale.     A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS  —  Straight, 
deep-bodied  grandsons  of  King  ValdeBSa,  from 
30-pound  dams.  Good  values  in  sons  of  high 
record  heifers.  Address  First  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  San  Jose.  Cal.  

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.   R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 34  high-grade  Holstein  heif- 
ers, long  twos  and  short  three-year-olds  with 
first  calf.  Geo.  V.  Beekman  &  Sons,  Lodi. 
Cal.   


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO..  Mc- 

Cloud,  Cal — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.   Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School,   Whittier.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice, Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal.  

BREEDER  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
— Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Korndyke.    E.  R   Puts.  Kingsbury.  Cal 

TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  bv  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.     W.  J.  Higdon.  Tuiare. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A. 
B.  437,   San  Jose.  Calif.  

F.  n.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 


GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM,  WOODLAND. 
CAL. — Special  offering  of  fine  heifers  and 
young  bulls. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. Cal.   


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered   Holstein-Friesinns.     Ripon.  Cal. 


BREEDERS  OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.    McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.     Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.     C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 

Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal.   


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.     R   L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 


YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland.  Cal. 

YOUNG  HOLSTEINS — Hengerveld  De  Kol 
blond      T.  B.  King.  Visalia.   


EL    DORADO    HERD    OF    HOLSTEINS  — 

Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal.   


Jerseys. 


VENADERA  HERD  OF  JERSEYS  offers 
calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  of- 
ficial vearlv  records.  Write  for  list  of  bulls. 
Guy  H.  Miller.  Route  1,  Modesto.  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  our  aim.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced.  Cal 


JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Hayworth.  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine,  Petaluma,  Cal 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers      O    J.  Ames.  Oakdale.  


Guernseys. 


FOUNDATION  HERD  A.  R.  GUERNSEYS — 

Two  head  A.  R.  cows  and  young  bull:  dam 
654  b.  f.  and  three-year-old  sister  684  lbs. 
Address  "Inquiries,"  511  First  National  Bank 
Bldg..  Berkeley.  Cal.   


niDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  GUERNSEYS — 
Herd  headed  by  Argies  Prince,  first  prize  at 
Sacramento.  1917.  Bull  calves  for  sale  A. 
J.  Welch.  Redwood  City.  Cal.   


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.   Santee.  Cal 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto- 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes 
prices  reasonable. 


Ayrshires. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 

FAIRVIEW  AYRSHIRES  AND  DURHAM8 
— Bred  for  quality.  Choice  young  stock. 
Geo'.  Fay,  Sheridan.  Nevada. 


The  same  Acme  Cutter  that  fills  your  silo  can  be  used  to 
your  profit  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  CUTTING  DRY 
FEED  and  MAKING  ALFALFA  MEAL. 

CUT  YOUR   DRY  FEED 

10%  to  20%  of  all  bulk  hay  fed  to  stock  is  WASTED— 
trampled  under  foot  or  nosed  out  and  not  eaten.  With 
alfalfa  hay  at  $20  a  ton  you  can  save  $4  on  every  ton  of 
alfalfa  you  feed  this  year  by  running  it  through  an  Acme 
Cutter. 

The  Light  Running  Acme  is  an  ALL  STEEL  FRAME 
machine.  Built  in  SEVEN  SIZES.  Catalog  and  sample  of 
the  meal  on  request. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS  ::         ALPHA  ENGINES 

61  Beale  Street     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building.  San 
Francisco.   


MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  

BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma. 


INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg, Suisun,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke 
Likely,  Modoc  county.  Cal 


REGISTERED     YEARLING  SHORTHORN 

Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1.  Redwood  City,  Cal 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thps.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Cal.    John  Troup,  Supt. 


REGISTERED  MILK   AND  BEEF  SHORT- 

horns.  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog 
free.    Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 


SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short,  Reno,  Nevada. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Cows  with 
calves  at  foot,  yearling  heifers,  and  bulls  for 
sale.     Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits,  Cal 


JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard,  Supt. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 

hOrns.     Prices  on  application.  Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable, 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto,  Cal. 


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.  Newman,  Cal. 


GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms,  May- 
fleld.  Cal,  _  


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


D.  E.  KELLIHER,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Hampshire  sheep.  Eugene,  California,  offers 
for  sale  a  choice  lot  ot  yearling  Hampshire 
rams,  sired  by  Walnut  Hall,  and  Butterfield 
rams  purchased  at  Salt  Lake,  August,  1916: 
also  12  head  of  purebred  yearling  Rambouil- 
let  rams.  Inspection  and  correspondence  in- 
vited; . 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 


DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pas- 
adena. Cal.   


KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 


BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON.  CAL.- 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshire* 


CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.   Hanford.  Cal.  


(  A  LI. A  GROVE  FARM.  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS — Herd  stud, 
first  prize,  reserve  champion,  P. -P.  I.  B., 
1915.    John  Matley.  Reno,  Nevada. 


SHARPIES 

SUCTION— FEED  n 

Cream  separator 


Gets  all  the  butterfat 
all  the  time  by  skim- 
ming clean  at  any 
speed. 


The  Sharpies 
Separator  Co. 


West  Chester 
Pennsylvania 

sc-s 


REDWOOD  TANKS. 

35  years  in  this  business.  I  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer.  You  act 
as  your  own  agent  and  save  20  per 
cent.  Tanks  from  300  gallons  to 
10.000  gallons  in  stock.  A  stock 
tank  0x2  ft.,  S10.  For  hot  cli- 
mates get  my  patent  tank.  Refer- 
ence :  Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank 
of  Stockton.  Phone  2957. 
R.  F.  WILSON,      Stockton,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  MARES  for  sale.  Address 
Thos.  C.  Still,  La  Panza,  San  Luis  Obispo 
county,  Cal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  -  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P,  Butte  City.  Glen 
county.  Cal.     W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Gull- 

ford.  owners.  

"I'ROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 
cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co..  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  

ELDEKSLEV  FARM— Grand  champion  An- 
gus cattle— Poland-Chinas.  Fall  boars  and 
weaned  pigs,  big  type,  breeding  of  the  best: 
excellent  individuals;  prices  reasonable.  B.  B. 
Ware.  Live  Oak.  

FEED  FOR  STOCK  may  be  had  on  640- 
acre  homestead  and  adjoining  land  or  Indian 
land.  For  free  particulars  write  Joseph  Clerk. 
Sacramento. 
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Red-Hot  Cattlemen's  Convention 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


For  a  real  convention  where  real 
producers  really  discuss  their  prob- 
lems and  really  accomplish  what  they 
went  for.  the  California  Cattlemen's 
Convention  at  Davis,  June  27  and 
28,  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  farmers'  conventions  held 
in  California.  Permanent  organiza- 
tion was  accomplished,  with  Acting 
President  L.  A.  Nares  and  Secretary 
D.  J.  Stollery  to  continue  in  office 
until  the  first  election  next  fall. 
The  State  is  divided  into  five  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  is  to  have  a 
vice-president  and  a  manager.  The 
meetings  were  red  hot.  The  discus- 
sions came  spontaneously  from  men 
who  knew  what  they  were  talking 
about.  The  rest  of  the  delegates 
paid  strict  attention  to  the  speak- 
ers and  voiced  their  approval  or  dis- 
approval with  perfect  democracy. 

RESOLUTIONS  WITH  TEETH. 

The  resolutions  as  finally  adopted 
have  real  teeth  in  them  and  they 
fairly  represented  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  delegates  present  from  the 
various  local  cattlemen's  associa- 
tions from  Siskiyou  to  Imperial  coun- 
ties. These  resolutions  will  surprise 
many  people  and  we  print  them  in 
the  brief  space  allowed  for  this  re- 
port. Other  reports  of  the  papers 
and  discussions  will  follow  in  later 
issues. 

The  dominant  and  frequently  re- 
curring note  throughout  the  conven- 
tion was  that  the  first  purpose  of  the 
cattlemen  is  to  win  the  war;  that 
to  do  this,  as  well  said  by  former 
President  D.  B.  Heard  of  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  Association  and  now 
a  member  of  the  Livestock  Commit- 
tee of  Five  in  the  National  Food  Ad- 
ministration,   to   win    the   war  we 


must  keep  all  essential  industries  in 
a  .  prosperous  and  profitable  but  not 
profiteering  condition,  and  each  in- 
dustry must  consider  its  relation  to 
the  others. 

Resolutions  were  as  follows: 

In  favor  of  arranging  the  price  of 
cottonseed  cake  and  meal  on  the 
basis  of  so  much  per  each  percent- 
age of  protein  it  contains. 

In  favor  of  dehorning  cattle  be- 
cause on  those  shipped  East  the 
value  per  hundred  pounds  is  re- 
duced 50  cents  to  $1.50  on  account 
of  horns. 

In  favor  of  charging  condemna- 
tions of  tubercular  cattle  to  their 
owners  rather  than  to  the  industry 
at  large,  as  is  done  at  present. 

In  favor  of  requiring  that  all 
bulls  sold  within  the  State  be  tested 
and  free  from  tuberculosis. 

Against  planting  so  many  can- 
taloupes in  Imperial  Valley  and  in 
favor  of  using  the  land  for  alfalfa 
or  grain.  vOver  three  times  as  much 
labor  is  required  for  cantaloupes  as 
for  grain. 

In  favor  of  putting  all  the  pub- 
lic domain  under  control  of  the  U. 
S.  Forest  Service  to  handle  by  sim- 
ilar rules  to  those  now  applying  to 
the  forests. 

Against  the  importation  of  Chi- 
nese labor. 

Against  turning  any  bulls  except 
purebreds  onto  the  open  range. 
(Lefinition  of  purebred  bulls  to  be 
covered  in  separate  article.) 

Against  burning  or  using  as  fer- 
tilizer the  straw  from  grain,  beans, 
or  rice  this  season  and  next,  and 
for  use  of  such  straw  as  feed. 

For  hearty  co-operation  with  the 
State  Cattle  Protection  Board  in 
early  full  enforcement  of  the  Hide 
and  Brand  law. 

For  the  return  of  Yosemite  and 
Sequoia  National  Parks  to  park 
uses  only,  after  the  war  emergency 
has  passed.  Over  15,000  head  are 
now  grazing  Miese  parks. 

Against  the  auctioning  of  car- 
loads of  fat  cattle,  as  recently  at- 
tempted. 


American  Guernseys  22  Generations 


To  the  Editor:  Although  the 
present  popularity  of  Guernseys  in 
America  is  a  matter  of  comparatively 
recent  growth,  so  that  our  animals 
shortly  trace  back  to  Island  stock, 
still  there  were  Guernseys  in  this 
country  as  early  as  1840.  and  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that  some 
of  our  present  day  animals  can  be 
traced  back  twenty-two  generations 
to  them,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  American  Guern- 
sey Record  Books: 

Name —  Born 
Nellie  Tostevin  of  Hidden  Valley.  .  .  lflls 
Sired  by  Arfrie's  Prince  (41898)..;  1!H(! 
Siml  t>y  Dairymaid's  Prin.i-  i  MHXia  l  .  .  1013 
Sired    by    Dairymaid's.    Pride    of  Iowa 

(14841)    moo 

Out  of  Dairymaid  of  Pinehursl  ( 84656 J !  1906 
Out  of  Dairymaid  of  Kim  Place  (141971    1  K!IK 

Sired  by  Pcnw-yn  <4.r>!)0)   18D5 

Out  of  Victress  (6026)  \ 18M9 

Out  of  Victorine  4th   (2547)    .  1885 

Sired   by  Tabasco   (451)  ihh'i 

Out  of  Fustic   <4811   '  lsso 

Sired  by  Jeweller  (117)...  .  1877 
Out  of  Worthy  Beauty  (■:»."»(..'. lkdS 

Out  of  Pert  c:S4l   ,D  ? 

Sired  by  Cecal   (114  1   . '  1Hli\ 

Out  of  Daisy  B.  (. •!.->>    ,22, 

Out  of  Fanny  B.  (l(l»   IMU 

Out  of  Winny  (18).. 

Sired  by  General  Taylor  <:t\ uin 

Sired   by  Gibsons   Bull    I'll..  ivu 

Sired  by  St.  Patrick  (1)  

Out  of  imp.  Fenella  (2) .  .Imported  Sepi  26 
1810.  In  the  schooner  Pilot  to  N  Y 
with  Jeannic  Deans  ( 1 1 .  dam  of 
Gibsons  Bull. 

How  very  far  back  this  goes  can 
be  brought  to  our  minds  when  we 
consider  that  if  one  were  willing  and 
able  to  write  a  complete  pedigree  of 
Nellie  Tostevin  of  Hidden  Valley 
back  to  and  including  the  genera- 
tion of  Imp.  Fenella,  he  would  have 
the  rather  arduous  task  of  writing 
4,195,303  names.  If  a  human  gen- 
eration were  counted  as  twenty 
years,  an  equal  number  of  genera- 
tions  would   date   back  before  Co- 


lumbus' discovery  of  America. - 
Welch.  Hidden  Valley  Farm, 
wood  City. 


-A.  J. 
Red- 


K  P  TOLA  JOE  RECORD. 

K  P  Tola  Joe  is  now  the  second 
highest  record  three-year-old  daugh- 
ter of  The  King  of  the  Pontiacs  for 
30  days  and  fourth  highest  of  all  of 
the  King's  daughters.  This  has  come 
from  her  record  recently  finished  by 
Gotshall  &  Magruder  of  Ripon  of 
123  pounds  butter  in  30  days  and 
31.92  in  seven  days.  K  P  Tola  Joe 
made  27.15  as  a  two-year-old,  which 
is  still  the  State  record.  She  is  now 
being  bred  to  W.  J.  Higdon's  bull, 
King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th,  for  a 
$500  service  fee,  as.  Gotshall  &  Ma- 
gruder offered  at  the  sale  when  Hig- 
don  got  the  bull.  Her  daughter  was 
sold  as  a  seven-months  calf  for 
$1,450  to  John  Benoit  of  Modesto. 
Her  recent  calf  is  also  a  heifer. 


JUDGE  RAMS  BY  LAMBS. 


Judge  a  ram  by  his  lambs,  is  the 
philosophy  of  Robert  Gibbons  of 
Mendocino  county.  He  was  much 
dissatisfied  with  a  Rambouillet  buck 
lamb  obtained  from  a  Napa  breeder, 
until  the  lambs  developed.  In  shear- 
ing them  the  effect  of  this  ram  was 
so  noticeably  good  that  he  and  his 
neighbor  also  went  back  to  the  Napa 
breeder  for  more. 


Humboldt  county,  even,  is  feeling 
the  effects  of  the  drouth  to  some 
extent.  Last  month  47 >£c  was  paid 
for  butterfat. 


MORE  GRAND  CHAMPION 

SHORTHORNS 

have  been  bred  by  myself  and  used  on  my  range  herds  than  any  other 
breeder  on  the  Coast  has  used  on  his  foundation  herds.  That  is  strong 
language.    Here  are  the  names: 

Hillcrest  Hero  Grand  Champion,  State  Fair,  1904 

King  Edward  Grand  Champion,  State  Fair,  1905 

King  Edward  Grand  Champion,  State  Fair,  1906 

King  Lancaster  Grand  Champion,  State  Fair,  1909 

King  Lancaster  Grand  Champion,  State  Fair,  1910 

King  Lancaster  Grand  Champion,  State  Fair,  1911 

Greenwood  Knight  2nd  Grand  Champion,  State  Fair,  1912 

Greenwood  Knight   Grand  Champion,  State  Fair,  1913 

Greenwood  King  Grand  Champion,  State  Fair,  1914 

All  of  these  except  Hillcrest  Hero  and  King  Edward  were  of  my 
own  breeding  and  all  except  King  Edward  have  been  used  on  my  range 
herds,  all  of  which  have  always  been  purebred  since  the  foundation  of 
registered  stock  was  obtained  by  my  father  in  1872.  Service  bulls  from 
these  grand  champions  and  other  bulls  of  almost  equal  merit  are  for 

  HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM  TH0RdTa0C,s.ca"e'p'0' 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

MAYFICLD,  CAL. 

City  Address:  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

At  this  time  we  are  having  a  great  demand  for  Berkshires,  and  while 
we  are  pretty  well  sold  down,  yet  we  can  SLpply  your  wants.  Write 
for  prices. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  Inspection.    Price*  and  pedigree*  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE        O  D  JM  O  \I  H  A  1    P    fO  R.  I).  No.  1 

DUROt -JERSEY    SWINE  UrtLC    ^KJ .      REDWOOD    CITY.  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 

T5  Highgrade  Yearling  Shorthorn  Bulls  75 
JO        REGISTERED  BULL  CALVES  ]fl 

Imported  from  Missouri  last  spring.      For  particulars  address 


MILLER  &  LUX 


Dos  Palos,  Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  HARM 

HOPLA1ND,  CAL. 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 


/ 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 
San  Pranclsco  Office:  226  Southern  Pacific  Bulletins 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 
1-1.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


Fine  Typey  Young  Milking  Shorthorns. 

Selected  from  my  fathers  herd,  which  was  founded  with  Lewis  &  Clark  exposition 
stock,  including  three  bulls  from  Ladd  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  was  increased  with 
stock  from  Ooethe  of  St.  Helena. 

A  FEW  YOUNG  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

W.  T.  ROBERTS.  Prop.      Willow  Brook  Farm*     PENN  GROVE,  CAL. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 
HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


'  P-K-P-K'  J9-K. "  .P-IC-  J3-K  •  JB  K.  -  J9-K,  -  J5-K.  -  »'K '  J9  K."  S'K  -  fi-K  fi-K. : 


For  Contagious  Abortion 

Thorough  use  of  B-K  a*  outlined  in  our  Bulletin  52,  "Contagion*  Abortion,"  is  the  eurest  mean* 
known  of  controlling  Contagious  Abortion,  preventing  Barrenness,  and  removing  Retained  After- 
birth, 

Complete  irrigation  of  the  uterus  and  vaginal  tract  is  easy  with.  B-K.  AK  kills  the  infertile 
fterms  and  foul  odor*— heals  the  uterus— remove*  the  slime  and  acid— no  irritation— no  straining. 
B-K  is  much  more  effective  and  safer  to  use  than  lysol.  carbolic,  acid.  Lugol  a  solution  or  -oal-tar  di*. 

nfectants,  which  do  not  cleanse  the  uterus,  bnt  make  it  more  acid. 

General  Laboratories 

3421  So.  Dickinson  St, 
M.dboo,  Wis,  U.S.  A. 


Awarded 
Gold  Medal 
Pan.-Pac.  Expo. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  havo  B-K,  send  us  his  i 
FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  completeinformation— "Spe; 
cial  trial  offer"  snd  bulletin*  No.  52, "Contagioua  Abortion, 
and  No.  136,"Calf  Scours." 
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Organization  of  California's  Dairy  Industry 

(Continued  from  first  page.) 


yet,  but  making  the  right  start  and 
destined  to  become  just  as  powerful 
a  factor  in  its  field. 

The  Associated  Dairymen  of  Cali- 
fornia— that's  the  official  name.  But 
this  name  is  rather  misleading,  for 
it  is  not  an  association  of  individ- 
ual dairymen.  It  is  an  association 
of  creameries  and  milk  producers' 
associations — the  central  organiza- 
tion for  the  State,  with  headquarters 
at  Sacramento. 

LOCAL  MILK   PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

But  let  us  first  consider  the  local 
associations.  The  State  is  divided 
into  districts  according  to  geograph- 
ical lines  and  the  bovine  population, 
and  in  each  district  a  milk  produc- 
ers' association  is  organized.  The 
purebred  breeders  and  dairymen  are 
appealed  to  and  almost  without  an 
exception  they  become  the  incorpor- 
ators of  the  association,  which  is 
formed  on  a  non-profit,  co-operative 
basis.  Solicitors  are  then  sent  out 
in  the  field  to  explain  the  movement 
to  dairymen  and  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  join.  Each  one  who 
joins  pays  a  membership  fee  of  $5 
for  each  cow  owned  by  him,  pro- 
vided he  has  at  least  ten  cows,  as 
the  minimum  fee  is  $50.  If  his 
herd  is  afterwards  increased  he  pays 
on  the  increase  at  the  rate  of  $5 
per  cow,  but  not  until  after  the  herd 
contains  ten  cows. 

Very  liberal  terms  are  allowed  for 
the  payment  of  the  membership  fee. 
Only  10  per  cent  is  required  at  the 
start,  and  of  the  remaining  90  per 
cent  one-half  is  payable  in  one  year 
and  the  other  half  in  two  years, 
with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  payable 
semi-annually.  Provision  is  made, 
however,  for  paying  these  amounts 
off  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  or  one  cent  per 
pound  of  butterfat  sold  by  the  mem- 
ber; also  for  refunding  the  member- 
ship fee  if  the  dairyman  goes  out  of 
business. 

MISUSE    OF    FINDS  CAREFULUt* 
GUARDED  AGAINST. 

To  prevent  the  misuse  of  funds, 
the  by-laws  stipulate  that  only  the 
10  per  cent  of  the  membership  fee 
paid  by  a  member  when  he  joins 
may  be  used  for  organization,  pro- 
motion and  general  expenses.  The 
entire  remaining  90  per  cent  must 
be  used  only  for  the  purchase  of 
property  or  equipment  or  invest- 
ments of  a  similar  nature.  , 

The  property  rights  of  each  mem- 
ber are  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  amount  of  the  membership  fee 
actually  paid  by  him  bears  to  the 
total  of  all  membership  fees  paid  by 
all  members  of  the  association.  But 
the  voting  powers  of  all  members 
are  equal,  so  that  the  small  producer 
has  just  as  much  voice  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  association  as  the 
large  one. 

The  general  affairs  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
of  directors  consisting  of  eleven 
members,  one  of  whom  is  the  State 
Market  Director  or  someone  named 
by  him.  A  manager  is  appointed  by 
the  directors. 

The  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
association,  such  as  rent,  salaries, 
taxes,  insurance,  office  and  inspec- 
tion expense,  advertising,  etc.,  are 
distributed  over  the  entire  volume 
of  business  done,  and  charged  to 
each  member  according  to  the 
amount  done  for  him.    The  associa- 


tion decides  where  plants  are  nec- 
essary, and  if  one  is  already  in  op- 
eration at  a  point  decided  upon  an 
effort  is  made  to  buy  it  out.  A  fair 
price  is  offered,  but  if  it  is  not  ac- 
cepted a  new  plant  is  built. 

EXPANSION  OF  ACTIVITIES. 

However,  the  new  plants  erected 
are  more  than  mere  creameries  and 
milk  depots,  and  the  creameries  pur- 
chased will  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
turn  out  a  variety  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. For  instance,  the  Northern 
California  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, which  covers  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  has  announced  that  it  will 
build  a  large  plant  at  Sacramento  at 
a  cost  of  $150,000,  and  each  of  the 
seven  other  associations  in  the  State 
will  soon  follow  suit.  The  Sacra- 
mento plant,  and  probably  each  of 
the  others,  will  have  a  capacity  of 
20,000  pounds  of  butter  daily  and 
will  be  able  to  handle  from  50,000 
to  100,000  pounds  of  milk.  Also  it 
will  put  out  cheese,  sugar  of  milk, 
canned  skim  milk,  powdered  skim 
milk,  condensed  buttermilk,  albu- 
men, casein  and  other  products  that 
may  be  made  from  milk. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  with 
such  plants  the  associations  will  be 
able  to  control  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  State;  in  fact,  it  is  claimed 
that  in  every  district  so  far  covered 
from  7$  to  90  per  cent  of  the  dairy- 
men have  joined  the  movement. 

BENEFITS    OF    MEMBERSHIP  INNUMER- 
ABLE. 

And  why  shouldn't  they?  For  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  mem- 
bership are  almost  innumerable.  Each 
association  will  help  its  members  in 
the  proper  breeding,  feeding,  hous- 
ing, and  handling  of  their  herds; 
the  best  methods  of  milking  and 
caring  for  milk  and  cream  so  that  a 
proper  standard  of  quality  may  be 
maintained  and  the  consumer  can  be 
assured  clean,  wholesome,  pure  milk, 
cream,  butter,  cheese  and  other  dairy 
products. 

With  the  aid  of  the  central  or- 
ganization— the  wheel  within  the 
wheels — the  association  will  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  dairy  industry 
in  all  its  phases;  carry  on  an  educa- 
tional campaign  which  will  cause 
the  consuming  public  to  have  a  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  the  food  value  of 
dairy  products,  and  increase  the  de- 
mand for  them;  standardize  the  prod- 
ucts.and  market  them  upon  a  more 
uniform  plan,  which  will  reduce  the 
selling  expense  and  return  a  better 
profit  to  the  producers. 

A  FORCEFUL,  HELPFUL  PERSONALITY. 

It  is  said  that  every  institution  is 
but  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one 
man,  and  it  is  unfair  to  close  this 
article  without  paying  a  tribute  to 
Mr.  J.  M.  Henderson,  Jr.,  of  Sacra- 
mento, whose  foresight,  judgment, 
skillful  planning  and  tireless  energy 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  movement.  Although 
he  is  president  of  several  banks  and 
a  man  of  large  interests,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson has  found  time,  not  only  to 
sit  at  directors'  meetings,  but  to  get 
right  out  into  the  field,  address 
gatherings  of  dairymen,  show  those 
present  by  carefully  prepared  fig- 
ures that  they  were  not  making 
enough  money,  and  convince  them 
that  he  had  the  right  plan  to  bring 
them  a  greater  measure  of  Pros- 
perity. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Henderson  as 
president  of  the  Associated  Dairy- 


men of  California  is  a  guarantee  of 
the  success  of  the  movement,  but 
aside  from  this  it  is  founded  upon 
such  sound  business  principles  that 


it  is  bound  to  sweep  the  State  like 
a  tidal  wave,  revolutionizing  the 
dairy  industry  and  put  it  upon  a 
stable,  highly  profitable  basis. 


This  is  a  750-pound  latest  style 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Acknowledged  by  cow  owners  the  world  over  to 
be  the  closest  skimming,  the  easiest  running  and 
the  longest  wearing  separator 

360  pounds  of  butter  would  have  been  needed 

to  buy  this  machine  in  1914. 
255  pounds  of  butter  will  buy  it  now. 
96  bushels  of  wheat  would  have  been  needed 

to  buy  this  machine  in  1914. 
55  bushels  of  wheat  will  buy  it  now. 
139  bushels  of  corn  would  have  been  needed 

to"  buy  this  machine  in  1914. 
87  bushels  of  corn  will  buy  it  now. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  when  you  needed  a  De  Laval  so  much. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  you  could  so  well  afford  to  buy  it. 
Don't  waste  food  and  money  and  time  trying  to  get  along  without  a  cream 
separator,  or  with  a  half-worn-out  or  inferior  machine.     Order  your 
De  Laval  NOW  when  you  need  it  most. 


Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once?  If  yon  do  not  know  him 
write  to  the  nearest   otfiee  for  new  catalog  or  any   desired  information. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST.  Alpha  Gasoline 
and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  Green  Eeed  Silos,  Aeiue  Ensilage  ('utters  and 
Blowers,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and  Deep  Well  rumps  and  Alpha 
Spraying  Outfits.     Catalogs  of  any  of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request. 

61    BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


JJ-K  <  P-K.  - P'K.  -  S-K  ■       "  3-K  •  JB-IQ  ■  JB"K  JS"K  •  P'K -  P  K '  P'K  PK  -  JJ-.K ' . 


Clean  and  Clear 
as  Water 


For  Milking  Machines 

B-K  keeps  rubber  tubes  and  teat  cups  sweet  and  clean,  It  penetrates  milk 
solids  and  makes  milker  parts  easier  to  clean — kills  the  bacteria  that  spoil  the 
milk. 

B-K  leaves  no  taint  or  taste  of  itself — makes  rubber  parts  last  longer — 
does  not  injure  metal — is  the  cheapest  in  actual  use.  Sold  under  absolute 
guarantee. 

Recommended  by  all  MllklnK  Machine  Manufacturers 

B-K  has  been  used  by  thousands  of  milking  machine  owners,  including 
certified  milk  producers,  with  complete  satisfaction  for  over  six  years.  It  is 
the  original  purifier.  • 

Get  B-K  today — end  cleaning  troubles  and  sour  milk  losses.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have  B-K,  send  us  his  name  with  your  order.  We  have  a 
dealer  near  you. 

Send    for    Information  —  "trial  GENERAL  LABORATORIES 

Offer" — and  dairy  farm  bulletins.        3433  So.  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


I  -  <.  -  JS-JC  -  S-K  •  P  K.  •  P'K '  P'K  • P 'K  • P*. 


COWS  WANTED 

Would  like  to  rent  for  few  months  a  number  of  first-class  Holstein  or  Durham 
cows.    Have  fine  ranch  and  plenty  of  feed.    Write  to 


OAKWOOD  STOCK  FARM 


Lathrop,  California 
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Calco  Troughs 


Green  Feed  and  Housings  for  Hogs 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


Succulent  feed  the  year  around  Is 
provided  by  F.  M.  Johnson  of  Napa 
for  his  Duroc  sows  and  pigs.  Golden 
Tankard  beets  fill  the  gap  when 
grain  and  alfalfa  fail.  From  one 
acre  last  year  Mr.  Johnson  took  30 
tons  of  the  Tankards.  The  alfalfa 
and  grain  are  provided  in  enclosures 
into  which  the  pigs  are  moved  from 
the  farrowing  house  at  the  age  of 
two  or  three  weeks — not  sooner  be- 
cause some  of  them  would  get  lost. 
The  feed  alley  runs  along  one  edge 
of  an  alfalfa  field  at  the  base  of 
a  hillside.  This  is  disked  and  sowed 
to  oats  for  winter  pasture.  The 
hillside  is  planted  to  grain  and 
fenced  off  in  lots  about  50x150. 
Two  of  these  will  open  onto  each 
alfalfa  lot  100  feet  wide. 


An  A-type  house  is  located  In 
each  grain  patch.  The  idea  for  the 
houses  was  obtained  from  Guilford's 
California  Hog  Book.  They  are 
about  square,  with  roofs  sloping 
from  the  floor  to  the  peak.  Red- 
wood lumber  was  used,  being  ton- 
gue-and-grooved  for  the  roof.  Four 
men  can  pick  up  a  house  and  carry 
it  off.  The  bill  of  lumber  for  each 
is  given  us  by  Mr.  Johnson  as  fol- 
lows: 15  pieces  2x4,  8  feet  long;  3 
pieces  4x4,  8  feet  long  (for  skids); 
64  feet  1x12,  16  feet  long;  300  feet 
1x6,  tongue-and-groove. 

The  skids  keep  the  house  off  the 
ground  and  permit  easy  moving  to 
fresh  locations.  The  front  is  half 
open.  The  floors  are  solid.  The 
lumber  cost  $26  for  each  house.  Six 
more  are  to  be  built. 


Soft  Corn  for  Hogs 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


We  used  to  mix  old  Indian  corn 
"with  the  new  crop  when  commenc- 
ing to  feed  the  latter  to  hogs,  be- 
cause we  thought  digestive  disturb- 
ances would  follow  a  sudden  change. 
But  R.  F.  Guerin  of  Tulare  county 
and  C.  T.  Brooks  of  Kings  county 
are  among  those  who  have  had  no 
ill  results  from  feeding  soft  corn 
without  a  gradual  change.  Mr. 
Brooks  has  only  a  few,  but  to  these 
he  has  fed  roasting  ears  in  Septem- 
ber without  injury  and  has  fed  soft 
corn  through  the  fall  until  it  ripen- 
ed. During  the  past  three  years  Mr. 
Guerin  has  fed  milk  and  barley  to 
hogs  until  silage  cutting,  when  he 
picked  ears  from  the  stalks,  threw 
them  in  a  pile  and  fed  pigs  nothing 
else  all  through  silage  cutting  and 
for  a  week  after.    The  pigs  did  fine, 


VETERINARIANS, 


THE  GREEN-LEAF  SERUM  CO., 

401  Bryson  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

has  no  superiors,  from  results  ob- 
tained, out  of  thirty  millions  cc  of 
serum  made  a  year. 

If  you  are  a  user  of  serum,  drop  us 
a  line  and  we  will  tell  you  something 
privately  on   hot;  cholera,  worth  your 
time  and  postage. 
Listen:    Do  this  to-day.    It's  for  you! 


though  there  was  no  gradual  change. 
M.  Bassett  of  Kings  county  turns 
registered  hogs  into  his  corn  field 
when  it  is  a  little  too  mature  to  cut 
for  silage,  but  when  It  would  be  cut 
to  shock  for  fodder  in  the  East. 
R.  H.  Frazer  of  Stanislaus  county 
took  two-thirds  of  the  ears  from 
corn  cut  for  silage  and  fed  them 
to  hogs. 


COLT  HAS  BLADDER  TROUBLE. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hoe) 
I  >•-•-•  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes 
Sure  to  please. 
SWIN'ELAND  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 

RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Part*  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 


1*01.3-5  So.  Main  St.. 


l  ot  Angele*.  Cal. 


ABSORB 

*^        TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


INE 


To  the  Editor:  Am  mailing  you 
in  a  small  container  under  separate 
cover  a  sample  of  a  formation  found 
in  a  yearling  colt's  bladder.  We 
have  lost  one  or  two  every  year  with 
the  same  thing.  They  are  all  right, 
apparently,  when  turned  out  on 
grass  and  in  a  short  time,  usually 
about  a  month,  begin  to  get  poor 
and  stay  alone  and  just  keep  going 
down  until  they  die. — J.  V.  C, 
Canby. 

This  condition  is  known  as  cyst- 
itis, or  catarrh  of  the.  bladder,  but 
we  believe  this  to  be  secondary  in 
nature.  The  primary  condition  is 
most  likely  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
testine of  the  abdomen.  The  tissue 
you  found  in  the  bladder  is  a  fibrous 
membrane  of  the  bladder  that  has 
formed  due  to  irritation,  and  is 
later  sloughed  off.  The  treatment 
is  absolute  rest,  non-stimulating 
food,  and  plenty  of  fresh  water. 
Sixty  grains  of  urotropin  should  be 
given  in  24  hours,  divided  in  two 
doses  and  continued  until  improve- 
ment takes  place,  when  the  dose 
may  be  cut  down  to  15  grains  morn- 
ing and  night.  Give  at  all  times 
large  quantities  of  thick  flaxseed 
tea. 


RED   CROSS  BULL  CALF 
BROUGHT  $3,900. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
6tops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.   Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gists or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F. YOUNG.  P. D.  F..  86  Timpli St, Springfield.  Mass. 


The  typey  young  red  Shorthorn 
grandson  of  Whitehall  Sultan,  do- 
nated by  the  Butte  City  Ranch  to 
be  auctioned  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Red  Cross  at  the  California  Cattle- 
men's Convention,  Davis,  June  28, 
was  first  sold  to  the  Inyo  County 
Cattlemen's  Association  for  $2,200. 
The  Inyo  people  donated  him  back 
at  once  and  the  Trinity  Cattlemen's 
Association  bought  him  for  $1,700. 
The  new  owners  have  asked  that  he 
be  kept  at  University  Farm  to  be 
auctioned  at  the  State  Fair  for  the 
Red  Cross.  If  he  is  donated  back 
there,  he  will  be  auctioned  at  Oak- 
land, Los  Angeles,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco shows  so  long  as  the  buyers 
redonate  him. 


Calco  Troughs  cost  less  and  last  much  longer  than 
either  troughs  built  with  wood  and  costly  nails  or  heavy 
concrete  troughs.    Calco  ARMCO  BUILT  Hog  Troughs 

are  everlasting,  rust-resisting,  sanitary. 

Popular  sizes:  Length  40  inches,  diameter  10 14 
inches,  depth  6ft  inches,  price  $3.25;  and  length  120 
inches,  diameter  14  inches,  depth  7W  inches,  price  $8.30. 
Other  lengths  24,  30  and  60  inches  in  either  depth  and 
diameter. 

Order  yours  today — State  size 
wanted — Shipments  made  promptly 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


Los  Angeles 
417  Leroy  St. 


Berkeley 
406  Parker  St. 


SPECIAL  OPFERING: 


Three  Berkshire  Boars 

Ready  lor  service.  They  are  bred  along1  Rival's  Champion  Best  blood  lines,  and  ex- 
ceptionally rood  individuals.  Price*  950.00.  $00.00.  and  (75.00  each.  resp.  If  interested, 
write  us  for  further  description. 

IMPERIAL  STOCK  FARM, 

R.  J.  MERRILL  &  SON,  Prop.  Morgan  Hill,  California 


Big  Type  Poland-China  Gilts 

Fifteen  open  and  bred  gilts  sired  by  Chieftan,  son  of  Bernstein's 
President,  and  out  of  J.  O.  Orange  sows.  Also  a  few  young  service  boars 
of  the  same  blood. 

DIXON        HEWITT  &  HEWITT,  CALIFORNIA 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


SANTA  ROSA 

Shropshire  Farm 

We  are  establishing,  on  the  old  Taylor  Ranch  near  Santa  Rosa,  a  breed- 
ing herd  of  2000  purebred  Shropshires,  all  descended  from  the  original 
importation  of  200  by  Gov.  SpaTks  of  Nevada  and  from  registered  rams. 
These  are  the  pick  of  thirty  years'  breeding  in  connection  with  our  father, 
G.  C.  Wheeler  at  Reno,  Nev.  Yearling  and  two-year  rams  for  sale.  Be- 
fore the  breeding  season,  we  will  sell  a  number  of  ewes. 

WHEELER  BROTHERS,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


Purebred 


Shropshire  Rams 

FOR  SALE 

These  rams  are  the  result  of  continuous  breeding  of  purebred  ewes 
(formerly  registered)  to  registered  rams  from  the  best  breeders  in  the 
United  States. 

Immediate  delivery  in  singles  or  carload  lots. 

For  further  information  write,  or  call  upon 

P.  0.  Box  21      J.  R.  Bloom,      DIXON,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE  1000  one  and  two=year  old 

Shropshire  Rams 

By  Imported  Canadian  Sires  and  Purebred  Ewes.  For  farther  particular*  call  or  addrrai: 

Phone  No.  25I-F-2  C.  E.  BARINM  ART  Stilsun,  Cal. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written   for  Pacific  Bural  Press  by   Susan  Swaysicood,  Pomon 


PREPARING  FOR  FALL  HATCH- 
ING. 


I  am  wondering  how  many  are 
acting  on  the  advice  given  about 
fall  hatching.  With  eggs  now  at 
38c  case  count  in  Los  Angeles  the 
story  of  shortage  is  read  between 
the  lines.  There  have  been  several 
reports  this  season  tending  to  show 
that  as  soon  as  storage  eggs  were 
all  in  prices  would  slump,  but  such 
has  not  been  the  case.  Prices  have 
held  in  spite  of  everything.  So  it 
would  seem  as  though  we  should 
take  all  the  reports  we  hear  with 
a  grain  of  salt.  This  war  is  edu- 
cating people  in  food  values  and 
just  about  everything  but  eggs  and 
poultry,  and  it  seems  that  someone 
with  voice  enough  to  be  heard 
should  speak  up  for,  the  poultry  and 
egg  business.  With  careful  feeding 
and  strict  culling  it  is  possible  to 
make  money  with  poultry  at  pres- 
ent prices,  even  though  they  go  no 
higher;  but  at  fifty  cents,  which 
eggs  ought  surely  to  bring  during 
the  late  fall  and  winter  months,  a 
man  cannot  only  live  but  make 
enough  to  pay  him  to  stay  in  the 
poultry  business. 

GIVE  PLENTY  OF  SUCCULENT  FEED. 

Plenty  of  green  feed,  not  too 
watery  but  just  succulent  and  ten- 
der enough  to  be  relished,  is  the  one 
great  aid  in  the  production  of  cheap 
eggs,  and  this  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often,  because  new  readers  are 
all  the  time  looking  for  some  way 
to  help  out  the  high  cost  of  feed. 
A  good  stand  of  alfalfa  will  feed 
a  good  many  hens,  especially  when 
it  can  be  cut  into  small  lengths  in 
a  feed  cutter.  Mix  it  with  fche 
mash  and  moisten'  slightly,  and 
every  bit  of  it  will  be  cleaned  up. 

The  next  best  green  feed  is  kale 
or  rape.  These  are  rapid  growers 
when  supplied  with  water,  and  can 
be  cut  in  the  feed  cutter  and  served 
the  same  way  as  alfalfa.  Anything 
that  grows  quickly  is  always  better 
than  a  slow-growing  green  feed. 
The  latter  is  nearly  always  tough 
and  contains  so  much  fibre  that  it 
is  hard  to  digest.  Hens  cannot 
use  fibre;  it  merely  taxes  the  sys- 
tem to  get  rid  of  it.  A  small  patch, 
well  irrigated  and  kept  in  good 
shape,  will  go  much  farther  in  food 
value  than  a  larger  patch  that  is 
dry  and  tough. 

BUGAB   BEETS   OR   MANGELS   FOR  FALL 
FEEDING. 

For  fall  feeding  a  good  patch  of 
sugar  beets  or  mangels  are  the  best 
thing  for -molting  hens;  and  it  is  not 
too  late  to  plant  yet  if  you  have 
water.  Soak  the  seeds  and  sow  in 
moist  soil,  lightly  covered,  and  they 
will  be  up  in  a  few  days  and  grow 
very  rapid  these  warm  days.  Man- 
gels are  superior  to  other  vegetables 
for  molting  hens.  Last  year  some- 
body complained  that  mangels  caused 
sickness  in  their  chickens.  If  they 
did  it  was  probably  because  they 
had  been  stored  and  had  become  dry 
and  indigestible. 


WRY-NECK  OR  LIMBER-NECK. 


To  the  Editor:  Several  of  my 
chickens  died  lately  with  wry-neck 
or  limber-neck.  It  would  take  more 
than  a  day  before  they  would  finally 
die.  They  were  two  and  three-year- 
olds  and  appeared  perfectly  healthy 


before  the  attack.  I  was  feeding 
freely  of  corn  and  they  also  got 
some  smutty  corn.  Do  you  think 
the  corn  could  have  caused  it? — 
E.  J.  A.,  St.  Helena. 

Smutty  corn  and  hot  weather  are 
a  combination  that  will  do  almost 
anything.  One  man  in  this  locality 
lost  a  number  of  chickens  and  ducks 
both  with  moldy  corn;  and  smut  is 
about  on  a  par  with  mold.  There 
have  been  quite  a  number  of  com- 
plaints this  season  of  smutty  feed 
killing  chickens  of  all  ages  and 
sizes.  In  cases  of  wry-neck  or  lim- 
ber-neck I  know  of  only  two  things 
that  cause  it,  though  the  wry-neck 
is  of  itself  only  a  symptom  or  sign 
of  putrid  animal  food,  generally 
maggots;  and  ergot,  the  poison  from 
smutty  or  moldy  grain.  Unless  you 
can  stop  the  feeding  of  these  things, 
remedies  are  of  very  little  use.  You 
might  try  giving  a  tablespoonful  of 
castor  oil  to  each  sick  bird,  then 
keep  warm  and  feed  nourishing  feed 
for  a  few  days.  Wry-neck  is  more 
directly  a  symptom  of  nerve  or  brain 
irritation  than  limber-neck,  hence  it 
is  more  difficult  to  treat.  Limber- 
neck  irritates  the  whole  intestinal 
tract.  Neither  are  contagious,  and 
prevention  is  the  best  cure. 


DISAPPROVES  INTENSIVE  POUL- 
TRY FARMING. 


Edward  Brown,  president  of  the 
International  Poultry  Association 
and  a  resident  of  London,  England, 
evidently  does  not  believe  in  inten- 
sive poultry  farming.  Mr.  Brown 
emphasizes  the  poultry-farm  idea 
upon  which  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  plant  and  animal  life.  He 
would  recommend  a  flock  of  180 
birds  on  a  60-acre  farm.  The  grow- 
ing stock  to  forage  for  much  feed, 
and  the  breeders  to  be  given  wide 
range  on  new  soil  yearly.  He  stated 
that  his  investigations  in  the  Vine- 
land  district  of  New  Jersey  showed 
the  average  life  of  the  strictly  in- 
tensive commercial  poultryman  to 
date  to  have  been  three  years.  He 
believes  this  condition  will  change 
only  when  breeding  stock  is  farm 
grown,  with  wide  range. 

Mr.  Brown  believes  in  breeding 
from  the  high  average  producer,  and 
not  from  the  phenomenal  layer.  He 
platfes  emphasis  upon  both  the  fe- 
male and  male  strain  in  breeding 
for  eggs,  and  recommends  generally 
out  crossing. 


A  PUZZLING  CASE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  trouble 
with  my  three-months-old  chicks. 
Some  get  sick  over  night  and  die  in 
a  day  or  two.  They  have  a  soft 
crop.  Their  comb  gets  almost  black. 
When  I  hold  their  heads  down  water 
runs  out  their  crop.  Their  gall- 
bladder is  three  times  the  normal 
size.  Why  is  it  that  the  young 
chicks  eat  so  much  of  their  own 
droppings? — P.  S.,  Oakley. 

Your  description  is  not  very  clear, 
but  the  chicks  evidently  have  some 
form  of  indigestion.  Give  the  flock 
ten  drops  of  tincture  of  nux  vom- 
ica to  one  quart  of  water.  You  can 
give  all  the  water  they  need,  but 
use  this  proportion  of  nux  vomica, 
and  keep  that  up  for  a  week,  feed- 
ing as  much  green  alfalfa  or  other 
tender  greens  as  possible,  and  see 
that  the  chickens  have  a  good  feed 
of  solid  grain  at  night.  Poverty  of 
blood  sometimes  is  to  blame  for  this 


trouble.  The  chickens  may  have 
worms  or  be  hungry  when  they 
scratch  and  eat  their  own  droppings. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MISSION  HATCHERY  chicks  all  July;  also 
booking-  orders  full  delivery;  large  or  small 
lots;  our  specialties  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Black  Minorcas;  also  choice 
strains  White.  Brown  Leghorns.  Large  ca- 
pacity, modern  plant,  means  high  quality, 
low  prices,  promptness.  Send  for  circular. 
Mission  Hatchery,  Campbell,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. — Day-old  chicks.  Order  now 
for  fall  hatch.  Delivered  early  in  September. 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Buff 
Leghorns.  A  limited  amount  of  day-old  duck- 
lings on  hand.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Archer,  Stockton, 
Cal.    R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Box  110. 


BARBED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry  " 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  396. 
Los  Gatos,  Cal 


INCUBATOBS — BROODEBS — All  the  high- 
est awards  at  the  P.-P.  I,  E.  Free  catalogue. 
Victor  Incubator  Co.,  1378  Market  street, 
San  Francisco. 


EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Hatching  eggs.  Fairmead 
Poultry  Farm,  Fairmead,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS.  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS.  The  Ferris  Ranch, 
R.  2.  B.  144D.  Pomona.  Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W 
Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal.  Stamps. 


ALBERT  M.  HART,  CLEMENTS,  CAL.- 
Breeder  and  shipper  of  bronze  turkeys. 


BABBITS. 


"A  FOBTUNE  IN  BABBITS" — Have  raised 
the  price;  we  will  pay  to  $8  per  pair;  want 
you  to  raise  tlv  m  for  us:  send  stamp  for 
particulars.    H.  E.  Gibson  Co.,  Arcadia,  Cal. 


One  Hog 


VsJO  matter  whether  you  raise  Cfie  hog  or  one 
4  '  thousand  hogs,  know  about  this  new,  but 
proven  feed.  Send  today  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
"Fact  Book".    A  book  for  practical  hog  raisers. 

GROWING  ifffe  FATTENING 
PIG  FEED  HOG  FEED 

More  Hog  for  Less  Money,  and  Quicker 

The  "Fact  Book"  describes  tests  of  A  l  Hog  Feed  ' 
(10*'dry  buttermilk),  which  shows  how  the  hog-raiser 
can  produce  choicest  milk  fed  pork  for  11  centsa  pound; 
can  save  from  $6.00  to  $12.00  on  fattening  each  hog 
and  four  to  six  weeks'  time. 


FOR  POULTRY -Feed  A-l  Dry  Butter- 
milk  Mash  and  notice  the  difference  in 
hen  health  and  chicken  mortality.  Sam- 
pie  and  valuable  information  free 

GLOBE  MILLS 


911  E.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles 


The  DRy  BUTTERMILK 

DOES  IT 


ZryCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

v  &  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
(9k.  ^Jk  FULl  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
f^B«w',CHICKENS  FROM 
^58     ■ftSHELL  TO  MARKET" 


BRAENDER 

BULL  DOG  GRIP,  NON-SKID 

TIRES 

go  a  long  way  and  make 
that  way  a  smooth  one. 

No  tire  has  equalled  the  world's 
Record  for  tire  endurance  made  by 
BRAENDER  on  the  road  years 
ago. 

No  tire  is  speedier,  safer,  or  will 
return  lower-cost  per  mile. 

INVESTIGATE 

and  you  will  find 

BRAENDER 

"SIljp  ®gre  in  Wxt  in" 

BRAENDER  Tubes   -   A  Good  Investment 
To  prove  it  Use  Them 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Write  your  name  and  address  on  this  advertisement  and 
mail  to  us  to  get  Victory  and  Tube  Folder.  Mention 
your  Dealer's  name  and  lithographed  Poster  of  Bull  Dog 
will  be  mailed  you  free  of  charge. 

BRAENDER  RUBBER  &  TIRE  CO., 

Factory  and  General  Offices:  RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 
Branches:  NEW  YORK  -  PHILADELPHIA  -  CHICAGO 
Distributors  In  practically  all  sections 


HORSE  SHOE  TIRES 


Guaranteed  for  SOOO  MILES 

Pacific  Rubber  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
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Mr*.  %est'*  better. 


BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARIES. 


My  Dear  Friends:  In  these  ab- 
normal times  it  seems  to  rest  largely 
with  the  mother  of  the  household 
to  keep  the  home  life  normal.  The 
observance  of  all  the  holidays  in 
which  a  family  have  a  special  in- 
terest is  a  duty  and  a  privilege  no 
mother  should  overlook.  This  is 
especially  true  of  birthdays.  We 
never  grow  so  old  that  it  doesn't 
bring  a  glow  of  feeling  to  be  re- 
membered on  that  natal  day  by 
pleasant  wishes  and  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  little  celebration.  It 
may  be  nothing  more  than  a  favor- 
ite dish  or  a  simple  cake,  but  it  can 
carry  with  it  a  message  of  affection. 

THE  CAKE. 

In  our  own  household  a  birthday 
would  hardly  be  -worthy  of  the  name 
if  there  were  not  a  birthday  cake 
for  the  dinner.  These  cakes  can  be 
made  quite  festive  in  appearance  by 
a  little  ingenuity  and  patience. 
Plain  white  frosting  can  be  dec- 
orated with  either  pink  or  choco- 
late, or  a  chocolate  frosting  could 
have  the  name  or  date  in  white 
frosting  with  a  delicate  tracery  of 
pink.  This  decorative  frosting  must 
be  put  on  through  a  pastry  tube  and 
stiff  white  paper,  rolled  cornuco- 
pia shape  makes  a  very  good  article 
to  work  with.  If  you  want  only  a 
straight  roll  of  frosting  to  ooze 
out,  cut  the  end  to  make  a  small 
round  opening,  but  if  you  want  it 
to  have  it  flow  in  a  lined  design, 
cut  the  end  upward  in  four  short 
'  slits.  Then  after  you  fill  the  tube 
and  exert  gentle  pressure  the  de- 
sign may  be  worked  out  to  suit  the 
individual.  The  cake  frosting  should 
be  set  before  you  begin  with  your 
decorations,  or  the  whole  thing  may 
run  and  upset  your  well-laid  plans. 
If  you  use  a  boiled  icing,  it  needs 
to  be  a  little  stiffer  than  ordinary 
and  personally  I  think  the  safest 
kind  to  use  for  that  kind  of  work 
is  the  unboiled  icing  made  from  the 
white  of  egg  and  powdered  sugar. 
You  can  buy  all  kinds  of  vegetable 
pastes  for  coloring  so  that  your 
frosting  may  match  your  candles  or 
the  flowers  used. 

(AMU.KS  FOB  TIIK  CAKE. 

The  small  paraffine  candles  come 
in  all  colors — 36  in  a  box — for  15c, 
and  they  may  be  pushed  through 
the  frosting  if  you  do  not  own  the 
little  flower-like  holders  that  are 
sold  for  that  purpose.  There  are 
also  large  decorated  cake  boards  on 
the  market  where  the  receptacle  for 
the  candles  extends  around  the  edge 
surrounding  the  cake.  If  the  cake 
is  for  a  grown-up,  many  times  only 
one  large  candle  is  used — placing  it 
in  the  center  of  the  cake  in  a  hole 
cut  for  that  purpose. 

If  cake  decorations  seem  too  ar- 
duous, you  can  buy  candy  roses  in 
various  colors  at  two  dozen  for  15c 
that  will  make  a  very  pretty  cake. 

ROSABELLA  BEST. 


THE  AMERICAN  LARDER. 

WHEAT. 

Home  consumption  of  wheat  flour 
must  be  cut  to  one-third  of  normal." 
and  those  who  can  do  so  are  urged 
to  give  up  wheat  entirely. 

MEAT. 

The  demand  for  beef  for  our 
army  and  the  armies  of  the  allies 
is  beyond  our  present  supply. 


rERISIIABI.ES. 

Every  meal  in  rural  communities 
might  well  be  made  a  garden  party, 
using  the  home  grown  garden  prod- 
ucts to  release  the  staple  and  con- 
centrated foods  for  shipment. 

(  ANXKII  <.<IOI)S. 

It  is  not  patriotic  now  to  use 
canned  goods  when  fresh  products 
are  available.  Commercially-canned 
goods  must  be  reserved  for  our  sol- 
diers. Every  home  can  help  by  eat- 
ing fresh  goods  and  canning  all  they 
need  for  themselves. 

DAIRY    PRODI  (  TS. 

Milk,    cream    and    butter,  with 


cheese,  should  be  used  freely  to 
make  up  for  the  shortage  of  beef 
and  supply  the  necessary  protein 
and  fat  to  balance  a  diet  of  fresh 
vegetables. 


FRUIT  SYRUPS. 


Syrups  made  from  grapes,  apples 
and  other  fruits  can  be  used  in 
cooking  or  on  the  table  to  replace 
sugar  to  a  great  extent. 

To  clarify  the  fruit  juice,  heat  to 
boiling  and  filter  through  a  jelly 
bag  until  clear.  Divide  into  two 
lots,  representing  one-fourth  and 
three-fourths  of  the  juice.  To  three- 


fourths  of  the  juice  add  two  ounces 
(three  level  tablespoons)  of  precip- 
itated chalk  per  gallon.  Heat  to 
boiling  and  allow  to  stand  over 
night.  Filter  through  a  jelly  bag 
to  remove  the  chalk.  To  the  Altered 
juice  add  the  one-fourth  of  the  un- 
treated juice.  Boil  the  juice  down 
to  a  syrup  and  seal  boiling  hot  in 
bottles  or  jars.  This  syrup  is  low 
in  acid  and  is  suitable  for  use  on 
griddle  cakes,  making  gingerbread, 
etc. 

Precipitated  chalk  can  be  bought 
from  any  drug  store.  If  chalk  is  not 
used,  the  syrup  will  be  very  sour. 


Visitor — My  good  man,  you  keep 
your  pigs  much  too  near  the  house. 

Cottager — That's  just  what  the 
doctor  said,  mum.  But  I  don't  see 
how  it's  a-goin'  to  hurt  'em. — Punch. 


To  the  People  of  California: 

*  *  ★ 

To  clear  up  any  confusion  that  may  exist  in  the  minds  of  housewives 
concerning  food  conservation,  the  following  definite  program  of 
food  saving  is  issued  with  the  explanation  that  frequent  changes  are 
made  necessary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  Allies  and  our  own  people : 


1 .  All  kinds  of  staple  foods,  especially  wheat, 
meats,  fats  and  sugar  should  be  most  economically 
used.  Use  substitutes  for  these  four  commodities. 

2.  No  food  should  be  hoarded.  Hoarding  is  the 
holding,  contracting  or  arranging  for  food  by  any 
person  in  excess  of  his  reasonable  requirements 
for  use  or  consumption  by  himself  and  dependents 
for  a  reasonable  time.  This  does  not  refer  to 
stocks  of  home-grown  vegetables  and  home-canned 
or  preserved  fruits. 

3.  All  householders  who  can  entirely  eliminate 
the  use  of  wheat  until  the  next  harvest,  about  Sep- 
tember 1st,  should  do  so. 

4.  Householders  who  are  obliged  to  use  wheat 
should  not  use  more  than  a  total  of  1  '2  pounds 
of  wheat  flour  or  prepared  wheat,  in  any  form, 
per  person  per  week,  including  the  wheat  flour  in 
Victory  Bread,  and  including  the  wheat  flour  or 
prepared  wheat  in  crackers,  pastry,  macaroni, 
breakfast  and  other  foods. 

5.  Victory  Bread  is  bread  manufactured  by 
bakers  under  the  rules  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration.  In  estimating  flour  consumption, 
I  pounds  of  Victory  Bread  may  be  considered 
equal  to  I  pound  of  wheat  flour. 

6.  In  buying  wheat  flour  an  equal  weight  of 
other  cereals  as  substitutes  for  wheat  flour  must 
be  bought  pound  for  pound.  This  is  the  50-50 
Rule.  In  buving  mixed  flours,  the  substitutes  in 
them  may  be  counted  so  that  a  smaller  proportion 
of  substitutes  may  be  bought  with  these  flours  than 
with  white  flour.  In  Jmying  graham  and  whole 


wheat  flours  (containing  not  less  than  95^?  of 
the  entire  wheat  )  h/  IO  pounds  of  substitutes  shall 
be  purchased  with  every  pound  of  such  flours. 

7.  Wheat  flour  substitutes  are  hominy,  corn 
grits,  cornmeal,  corn  flour,  edible  cornstarch,  bar- 
ley flour,  rolled  oats,  oatmeal,  rice,  rice  flour, 
buckwheat  flour,  potato  flour,  sweet  potato  flour, 
soya  bean  flour  and  feterita  flour  and  meals. 

8.  Householders  in  towns  and  cities  may  not 
buy  more  than  *  -j  of  a  barrel  of  flour  or  2  pounds 
of  sugar  at  any  one  time.  Householders  in  rural 
districts  may  not  buy  more  than  \l  of  a  barrel  of 
flour  or  5  pounds  of  sugar  at  any  one  time.  In 
no  event  shall  any  purchaser  have  more  than  30 
days'  supply  of  either  on  hand. 

9.  Householders  should  not  use  more  than  Y\ 
pounds  of  sugar  per  person  per  week. 

10.  In  addition  to  the  above,  however,  sugar 
may  be  used  for  home  canning,  and  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  householder  for  that  purpose  upon  sign- 
ing a  certificate  that  such  sugar  is  desired  and  will 
be  used  only  for  that  purpose. 

1  1.  No  whe.at  flour,  or  prepared  wheat  in  any 
form,  should  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
human  consumption. 

1  2.  Meats  of  all  kinds,  particularly  beef,  should 
be  most  economically  used,  eliminating  all  waste. 

1  3.  Fresh  milk  and  milk  in  evaporated  and  con- 
densed form  and  cheese  may  be  liberally  used. 

1 4.  Butter  may  be  used  for  normal  consumption. 

1  5.  To  save  transportation  local  supplies  should 
be  grown  and  used. 


U.  S.  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
FOR  CALIFORNIA 


June  26,  191S 


This  space  is  contributed  to  the  winning  of  the  war  by 

A  Schilling  <5f  C  ompany 

Manufacturers  of  Schilling's 
Coffee,  Tea,  Balcing-Powder,  Spices,  Extracts,  Soda  and  Cream  of  Tartar 
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The  Little  Red  Flag  with  its  One  Blue  Star 

A  million  flags  are  flying  all  o'er  this  mighty  land. 

The  stars  and  stripes  of  freedom  are  seen  on  every  hand. 

But  there's  another  emblem,  with  its  meaning  deep  and  true: 

Those  service  flags  of  crimson,  with  their  stars  of  heaven's  own  blue. 

Each  star  means  a  hero,  a  boy  of  yours  or  mine, 

Fighting,  suffering,  dying,  somewhere  along  the  line; 

And  the  flags  that  mean  the  most,  no  matter  where  they  are. 

Are  those  little  flags  of  crimson,  with  a  single  bright  blue  star. 

I  saw  a  little  farm  house  out  on  a  Western  plain. 
Surrounded  there  on  every  side  by  fields  of  waving  grain; 
And  shining  in  its  window,  like  a  beacon  light  afar, 
Hung  this  little  flag  of  crimson,  with  its  one  blue  star. 

I  saw  a  city  tenement,  dirty,  bleak  and  drear, 

Drenched  and  drowned  with  gases  from  the  factories  near; 

But  from  an  upper  window,  like  a  golden  gate  ajar, 

Flew  this  same  dear  flag  of  crimson,  with  its  one  blue  star. 

I  saw  a  city  mansion,  a  home  of  wealth  and  ease, 
Surrounded  by  green  hedges,  flower  beds  and  trees; 
But  just  beside  the  porta',  hanging  from  a  golden  bar. 
Hung  this  flag  of  crimson,  with  its  one  blue  star. 

So  when  the  bands  are  crashing,  and  the  flags  are  waving  high. 
And  you're  laughing,  waving,  cheering,  as  the  troops  are  marching  by, 
Don't  forget  the  dads,  and  mothers,  and  these  homes,  where'er  they  are, 
Where  these  service  flags  are  flying  with  their  one  blue  star. 

— Will  Creasey. 


A  Pernicious  Habit. 

Whoever  makes  a  habit  of  de- 
pending on  drugs  to  cure  constipa- 
tion— and  there  are  myriads  of  such 
— is  confirming  rather  than  curing  a 
diseased  condition. 


The 


STEPHENSON 
Patent  Cooler 

No  Ice  Required 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  /not  for  §ale  at  vnnr  dealer'*,  write  for 
particular*  and  prices. 

L.  Anderson  Co.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAX. 


ANT  PASTE 

MAKES  ANTS  DISAPPEAR 
A  MAGIC  PREPARATION 

AT  ALL 
M  DRUGGISTS 


Seed  Steal* 


What  Is  a  "Calorie"? 
The  word  "calorie"  is  frequently 
seen  in  popular  medical  literature 
and  has  been  in  common  use  now 
for  several  years  past.  We  tried  to 
give  a  brief  explanation  of  the  term 
not  long  since  in  these  columns. 
Among  the  numerous  attempts  at 
making  the  meaning  of  the  word 
clear  to  the  lay  mind  we  have  seen 
nothing  quite  so  elucidating  as  the 
following:  "When  fuel  is  thrown 
on  a  fire  under  a  boiler,  heat  is 
produced.  This  heat  is  required  in 
order  that  the  engine  may  perform 
its  work.  To  do  work  of  any  kind 
requires  energy.  Food  used  or 
burned  in  the  human  machine  pro- 
duces energy  to  maintain  the  nor- 
mal heat  of  the  body  and  to  do  its 
work.  Work  do.ne  by  the  body  com- 
prises not  only  that  which  requires 
muscular  or  mental  exertion,  but 
also  involuntary  exertion  such  as 
the  beating  of  the  heart,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  lungs,  etc.  The 
chemical  process  within  the  body 
which  transforms  our  food  into  en- 
ergy is  similar  in  nature  to  the 
process  which  takes  place  when  fuel 
is  burned  over  fire — though,  in  the 
body,  the  burning  takes  place  very 
slowly  and  in  every  tissue,  instead 
of  in  one  central  place.  The  value 
of  food  is  determined  by  the  amount 
of  energy  it  yields  to  the  body;  and 
it  also  has  a  building  and  regulat- 
ing function.  It  was  necessary  that 
a  unit  be  established  for  measuring 
the  amount  of  heat  produced  when 
food  was  completely  burned.  The 
unit  chosen  or  universally  adopted 
as  the  unit  for  measuring  fuel  value 
or  energy  value  for  any  kind  of 
food  is  called  the  calorie.  It  rep- 
resents the  same  principle  in  meas- 
uring as  the  incli  or  foot,  the  unit 
of  measuring  length;  the  .pint  or 
galloD,  the  unit  of  volume;  and  the 
ounce  or  pound,  that,  of  weight.  The 
calorie  is  the  amount  of  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  the  temperature  of 
one  kilogram  of  water  1  degree  C, 
or  one  pound  of  water  approximately 
4  degrees  F.  Our  requirements  of 
food,  so  far  as  the  amount  is  con- 
cerned, can  therefore  be  expressed 
in  the  number  of  calories  needed  for 
each  person  per  day.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  calories  must 
be  derived  from  the  proper  kinds  of 
food." 


Cinnamon  as  a  Household  Remedy. 

We  lately  made  mention  of  the  oil 
of  cinnamon  as  a  remedy  for  warts. 
Since  then  we  have  seen  a  refer- 
ence to  this  aromatic  remedy  in  a 
medical  publication,  which  would 
indicate  its  wider  therapeutic  use. 
One  correspondent,  pointing  out  its 
value  as  a  preventive  in  certain 
cases,  says  it  is  efficacious  in  ward- 
ing off  colds  and  as  a  remedy  for 
colds  when  contracted.  The  oil,  dis- 
solved in  spirits,  is  a  very  popular 
remedy  in  some  districts  in  the  East 
and  in  England  in  the  winter  time. 
Cinnamon  in  powdered  form  is  said 
to  safeguard  children  against  meas- 
les. Where  in  one  case  a  certain 
number  of  children  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  contagion  of  measles 
and  had  been  afterwards  given  about 
a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pow- 
dered cinnamon  morning  and  even- 
ing, no  outbreak  developed.  Cin- 
namon is  a  strong  antagonist  of  the 
germs  of  influenza  and  measles. 

Remedial  Powers  of  Citrus  Fruits. 

The  antiscorbutic  properties  of  all 
varieties  of  citrus  fruits  are  not  as 
widely  known  and  appreciated  as 
they  should  be.  Orange  juice  is 
almost  indispensable  to  young  chil- 
dren who  are,  through  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, restricted  to  a  dietary 
of  sterilized  milk.  Even  for  adults 
citrus  fruits  in  some  form  are  an 
important  article  of  diet.  As  a 
"blood  purifier"  dilute  lemon  juice, 
in  the  form  of  lemonade,  has  no 
peer.  It  keeps  the  bowels  sweet 
and  aseptic,  clarifies  the  blood  cur- 
rent and  clears  the  complexion. 


Some  people  still  seem  innocent  of 
what  adenoids  are.  They  are  soft, 
fleshy  lumps  or  nodules  (really  swell- 
ings of  the  lymph  glands)  growing 
between  the  back  of  the  nose  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  throat.  They 
interfere  with  the  breathing  and 
should  be  removed. 


Get  this  big 

FREE  CATALOG 

of  Good  Furniture 
and  Correct  Home 
Furnishings 

Your  name  and  address  on  a 
post  card  is  all  that  you  need  send 
for  this  new  guide  to  better  furni- 
ture and  home  furnishings.  A 
book  of  more  than  100  pages  de- 
voted to  the  things  that  go  to  make 
the  home  more  Iovesome,  comfort- 
able and  enjoyable.  It  will  help 
you  to  buy  wisely  and  economic- 
ally. 

Page  after  page  of  rugs  in  actual 
color.  Practically  all  illustrations 
are  photographic  reproductions 
made  from  the  actual  pieces  de- 
scribed in  this  book.  You  need 
this  book.  Write  for  your  copy 
now.  Be  sure  to  address  Mail 
Order  Division  No.  23. 


The  House  of 
Complete  and  Competent  Home 
Furnishing  Service 

724-738    SOUTH  BROADWAY, 
LOS  ANGELES. 


MISS  MEAD'S  Berkele*- 

school  for  girls  California 

A  cheerful,  homelike  school  that 
stands  for  earnest,  honest  work,  and  all 
that  tends  toward  cultured,  upright 
womanhood. 

Primary.  Grammar,  and  High  School. 
Excellent  courses  in  music,  art,  do- 
mestic science,  and  domestic  art. 

Accredited  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Stanford,  and  other  leading-  col- 
leges. East  and  West. 

Special  attention  paid  to  outdoor 
life.  Five  buildings.  Attractive 
grounds.  Outdoor  study  and  school- 
rooms. Separate  house  for  younger 
girls.  Gymnasium,  tennis,  basketball, 
indoor  swimming  pool,  horseback  rid- 
ing, etc. 

A  limited  number  of  new  boarding 
pupils  can  be  taken  for  the  31st  school 
year,  which  opens  September  4th.  For 
catalog  write  the  principal, 

MISS  MARY  E.  WILSON. 
2544  Channing  Way.  Berkeley.  California 


A  New  Perfection  J)il 
Cook  Stove  means 
kitchen  comfort  and 
convenience.  Ask 
your  friend  who  has 
one. 

Used  in  3,000,000 
homes.  Inexpensive, 
easy  to  operate.  See 
them  at  your  dealer's 
today. 


Kitchen  Comfort 

No  matter  how  hot  it  is  outside,  your 
kitchen  is  always  cool  and  comfort- 
able when  you  use  a  New  Perfection 
Oil  Cook  Stove. 

Steady  heat  concentrated  on  the 
cooking.  No  smoke  or  odor ;  no  dust 
or  dirt.  Lights  at  the  touch  of  a 
match  and  heats  in  a  jiffy.  Bakes, 
broils,  roasts,  toasts  —  all  the  year 
round.  Economical.  All  the  conve- 
nience of  gas. 

In  I,  2,  3  and  4  burner  sizes,  with 
or  without  ovens  or  cabinets. 
Ask  your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  COOK  STOVE 
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Agricultural  Summary 


What  Will  Barley  Bring? 

Barley  growers  are  not  exactly 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  their 
conference  with  Food  Administrator 
Merritt  last  Friday  at  Davis.  They 
asked  a  $3  per  100  pounds  minimum 
guarantee,  which  Mr.  Merritt  in- 
formed them  would  not  be  given,  as 
there  was  a  sufficiency  of  wheat,  in 
sight  for  the  requirements  of  the 
army  and  navy  and  for  the  govern- 
ments of  England  and  France,  and 
that  wheat,  when  obtainable,  is  pre- 
ferred to  barley.  He  intimated  that 
$2.25  would  be  a  fair  price.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  this  season's  bar- 
ley is  already  being  contracted  for 
at  a  $2.30  rate.  A  large  barley 
grower  said  this  week  that  at  $2.25 
the  farmer  would  lose  no  money. 
Another  man,  a  large  grain  broker, 
stated  that  he  had  sold  a  quantity 
of  barley  to  a  customer  at  $2.25, 
deliverable  at  any  time  between  now 
and  January  1,  1919,  at  the  option 
of  the  seller.  Per  contra,  another 
San  Francisco  man  intimately  fa- 
miliar with  the  barley  situation, 
predicted  a  higher  price  for  the 
coming  crop  than  the  current  quo- 
tation of  $2.50,  San  Francisco  de- 
livery. He  based  his  optimism  on 
the  steady  advance  of  barley  prices 
as  revealed  by  statistics  for  the  past 
seventeen  years.  In  1900  No.  1 
feed  barley  on  the  San  Francisco 
market  was  worth  74c  per  hundred. 
On  June  20.  1917.  this  grade  of 
barley  (December,  1917  delivery) 
was  worth  $1.93.  The  average  price 
of  barley  for  these  seventeen  years 
was  $1.25,  or  exactly  half  of  the 
San  Francisco  price  today. 

If,  as  is  claimed,  there  will  be  but 
a  small  outlet  for  California's  barley 
crop,  growers  must  depend  in 
large  measure  upon  cattle,  horse, 
poultry  and  hog  men  and  other  local 
users  for  its  sale.  In  the  last  three 
years  the  home  consumption  has  not 
been  much  over  one-half  of  the  crop 
grown,  the  balance  being  exported 
East  and  to  foreign  countries.  If 
export  movement  is  curtailed,  as 
seems  likely,  and  growers  are  re- 
stricted to  the  demands  of  the  local 
market  largely,  that  fact  may  exert 
a  depressing  influence  on  the  selling 
price.  We  are  not  advised  at  this 
writing  what  the  barley  production 
of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  the 
Dakotas  (the  leading  barley  States, 
after  California)  is;  but  inasmuch 
as  the  crop  there  was  a  very  profit- 
able one  last  season,  it  is  probable 
that  a  large  acreage  has  been  sown 
this  year,  which  will  come  into  com- 
petition in  the  Eastern  markets  with 
California's  crop.  It  can  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  immediate  fu- 
ture of  barley  is  anybody's  guess  and 
nobody's  hard  and  fast  secret.  It  is 
reasonably  certain,  however,  that  no 
grower  will  go  broke  on  barley  this 
year. 

Foothill-Grown  vs.  Valley  Peaches. 

Peach  growers  of  the  foothill  sec- 
tion at  a  recent  meeting  held  at 
Oroville  recommended  that  a  price 
of  Ific  a  pound  for  dried  peaches  be 
asked  this  season.  There  was  some 
dissatisfaction  expressed  over  the 
failure  of  the  State  Peach  Growers' 
Association  to  give  the  foothill  grow- 
ers a  higher  price  than  paid  for  the 
valley  peach.  Under  the  competi- 
tive system  of  selling,  the  foothill 
peach,  it  is  contended,  alwavs 
brought  a  higher  price  than  was  re- 
ceived for  vallev-grown  peaches, 
whfch  served  to  offset  the  advantage 
that  the  valley  growers  enjoy  be- 
cause of  the  larger  tonnage  per 
acre. 

Bulk  cf  the  Fig  Crop  Contracted. 

The  Fig  Growers'  Association"  is- 
sues the  statement  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  White  Adriatic  figs  are 
r.nder  contract  for  7@8c  and  Smyr- 
nas  lO0>12c  a  pound,  leaving  a  very 
small  remainder  in  growers'  har.ds 
that  may  become  subject  to  action 
taken  by  the  Food  Administration. 
Wool  Nearly  All  Commandeered. 

The  National  Sheep  and  Wool 
Bureau  announces  that  a  large  part 
of  the  present  raw  wool  stock  in  this 
country,  and  all  of  it  to  be  pro- 
duced or  imported  to  about  June  20, 
1920,  wiH  be  required  for  military 
use. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco,  July  3,  1918. 
W  HEAT. 

At  *  meeting  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion Grain  Corporation,  held  in  New 
York,  the  new  base  price  for  wheat  was 
fixed  and  it  was  announced  that  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  terminal  price  for  1918  wheat 
crop  will  be  $2.20  per  bushel  at  ter- 
minal markets — which  are  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle  and  Ta- 
coma.  The  Grain  Corporation  will  sup- 
port these  prices  by  purchase  of  wheat 
offered  within  its  jurisdiction,  which  in- 
cludes California,  Nevada  and  Arizona. 
The  prices  are  subject  to  dockage  deduc- 
tion, so  that  farmers  would  probably  re- 
ceive slightly  higher  prices  by  selling  in 
their  own  territory-  Prices  are  so  ad- 
justed, however,  that  all  farmers  shall 
receive  a  net-  of  at  least  $2  per  bushel 
of  60  pounds.  Wheat  sent  to  the  Grain 
Corporation  in  San  Francisco  will  receive 
an  additional  allowance  of  9c  per  bushel 
when  arriving  in  new  sacks.  Flour  mill- 
ers are  not  compelled  to  buy  from  the 
Corporation  and  may  pay  a  higher  price. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  different 
grades  which  the  Grain  Corporation  has 
tixed : 

Hard  White- 
No.  1   $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

Soft  White- 
No.  1    2.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  and  Sonora — 

No.  1    2.16 

No.  2    2.13 

No.  3    2.09 

BARLEY. 

The  State  Food  Administrator  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Government  will  not  tix 
prices  on  barley.  Little  barley  has  been 
shipped  to  this  market  and  no  sales  of 
any  considerable  amount  of  new  barlev 
are  reported.  The  local  dealers  say  that 
the  new  crop  should  open  at  about  $2.45 
or  $2.50. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.4502.50 

OA  In 

There  are  practical)-  no  new  oats  on 
the  market  and  quotations  are  nominal. 

White  feed,  per  ctl  Nominal 

rted  feed,  per  ctl  Nominal 

Red  seed,  per  ctl  None 

CORN. 

Corn  is  nominally  unchanged.  There 
is  very  little  supply  on  hand  and  prac- 
tically no  demand. 

(First-hand    prices  on   strictly  first-class 
grain.  San  Francisco.) 

California  sacked   $3.8503.90 

Milo  maize    3.85(93.90 

Egyptian    3.9504.00 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1457  tons,  compared  with  2116  for  the 
previous  week.  This  falling  off  in  re- 
ceipts is  undoubtedly  clue  to  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  farmers  to  get  their  hay  baled 
as  well  as  difficulty  in  getting  cars  for 
shipment.  Practically  all  receipts  have 
been  of  the  new  crop.  The  farmers  are 
still  holding  their  crops  at  unusually  high 
figures.  Considerable  hay  in  the  bav 
sections  that  is  usually  shipped  bv  water 
will  soon  be  coming  forward,  as  they  are 
pew  baling  in  these  districts. 
Wheat   No.   1  $21,000)23.00 

<io.   No.   2   18.00(919.00 

Choice  tame  oat    23.00024  00 

Wild  oat.  new    17.00<f?2000 

Rarley,  new    17.00(920.00 

Alfalfa,  new  cutting    15.00(920.00 

Stock    14.00(916.00 

Ilat-ley   straw  5O0SOc 

FEED8TCFF8. 

The  market  for  feedstuff's  Is  very  quiet. 
The  only  change  in  quotations  noted  this 
week  is  the  advance  of  $1  a  ton  on  coco- 
nut meal. 

Reet  pulp,  per  ton   None  offering 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $28.00(930.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal  $43.50 

Cracked  corn   $86.00(988.00 

Middlings   Nominal 

Oilcake   $75.00(97600 

Rolled    barley    54.00(956.00 

Rolled  oats    57.00(958.00 

POTATOES*  ONION'S,  ETC. 
The  potato  and  onion  market  was 
stroncer.  with  better  demand  for  both. 
Tomatoes  are  stronger.  The  demand  for 
vegetables  has  been  good  throughout  the 
week,  with  most  prices  steady.  Corn  is 
coming  in  in  greater  quantity  and  is 
somewhat  lower  in  price. 


Peas   709c 

String  beans,  per  lb  8010c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  S01Oc 

Asparagus,  per  lb  4@8c 

Carrots,  per  sack  5Oc0$l.OO 

Rhubarb,  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.00(91.50 

do.  Strawberry,  per  box  85c0fl.OO 

Summer  squasb   1  75c@$1.25 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box.  .$  1.25(91.50 

do,  Los  Angeles,  lugs   1.6001.75 

Eggplant   506c 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  crate  $1.25(91.50 

do,  Los  Angeles,  per  crate....  1.75 
Tomatoes,  per  crate — 

Merced   $1.0001.75 

Los  Angeles    1.0001.75 

Potatoes — 

Garnet  Chile    1.75(92.00 

Whites    1.5001.90 

Onions,  Australian  browns  Nominal 

Kiver  Rede   83c(9$l  00 

do,  Yellows   $1.2501.35 

Garlic   *  3(94c 

Green  corn,  Alameda,  per  sack. . $2.25(9.2.75 

BEANS. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  Food  Admin- 
istrator Merritt,  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
is  now  buying  its  beans  by  the  mouth 
instead  of  by  the  year.  This  'action  did 
not  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the 
market,  which  was  already  weak.  Black- 
eyes,  cranberries,  pinks  and  Mexican  reds 
were  quoted  at  loner  prices  and  the  en- 
tire list  was  weak. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $  8.25(9  8.50 

Blackeyes    7.250  7.50 

Cranberry  beans    11.50012.00 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)   11.00@11.25 

Pinks    6.90<f  " 

Red  kidneys    ll.SOrt 

Mexican  reds    7.75fi 

Tepary  beans    8.50Cc 

Garbanzos    7.50(2 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  shows  some  advance 
on  broilers,  all  sizes  selling  readily  at 
36c.  with  the  small  sizes  under  l 1 ,  pounds 
bringing  a  slight  nremlum.  Hens  are  in 
good  demand  and  good,  large  colored 
stock  has  been  sold  above,  the  market 
quotations.  Ducks  and  geese  are  firm. 
The  weak  spot  in  the  market  is  Belgian 
hares. 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  28030c 

do.  dressed   32034c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  36c 

do,  1%  lbs  33c 

do.  %  to  iy4  lbs  36(S37c 

Fryers  36(fi45c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  80031c 

do.  Leghorn   26028c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)  45048c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  20021c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  23027c 

do,  old,  per  lb  22c 

Squabs,  per  lb  38<940c 

Ducks   25(S27c 

do.  old   23024c 

Belgian  hares  (live)   14015c 

do,  dressed   17018c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  been  strong  throughout  the 
week.  Shipments  are  showing  a  falling 
off  and  the  reports  are  received  on  the 
exchange  that  the  long,  dry  hot  spell  is 
affecting  the  production  of  milk.  If  the 
price  continues  to  advance,  it  is  expected 
that  storage  butter  will  be  withdrawn 
earlier  this  year  than  usual. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.Tn-  Wed. 

Extras   47     47     49     48%  «%  48;-$ 

Prime  1st  46     46     47     47     47  47 

Firsts   40     46     46    46V5  46%  46% 

EOG8. 

Eggs  are  coming  in  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties than  usual  at  this  season  and  the 
market  is  strong.  The  egg  market  is 
affected  by  the  same  weather  conditions 
which  have  advanced  the  price  of  butter. 
Pullets  closed  very  strong  on  account  of 
the  trade  turning  to  them  after  the  ad- 
vance in  extras. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extraa   43%  44%  44%  45     45J4  46% 

Kxtra  lsts   Nominal 

Firsts   40%  40^  40'A  40%  40%  41 

Kxtra  pullets.. 39     40     40%  40%  40(4  44 

do,   Firsts... 38!^  38%  38%  38%  38%  38% 
CHEESE. 

While  there  was  a  slight  recession  in 
the  price  of  Oregon  triplets,  fancy,  the 
cheese  market  as  a  whole  is  strong.  The 
falling  off  In  the  milk  supply  is  affect- 
ing cheese  in  the  same  manner  as  butter. 
While  the  demand  for  cheese  is  not  so 
great  as  a  year  ago,  when  the  price  was 
lower,  the  supply  is  less,  and  this  keeps 
prices  firm. 

Y.  A/s   25c 

do.  Firsts   24%c 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  25'lr 

Firsts.  California  Flats  23c 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  July  2,  1918. 

On  California  Valenclas  at  the  principal 
distributing  points  in  the  East  there  is 
noted  little  change,  though  a  wider 
spread  between  good  and  poor  stock  de- 
veloped. Valencias  are  now  about  the 
only  orange  that  figures  on  the  markets, 
as  the  Florida  season  is  nearly  closed  up. 
which  amounted  to  only  about  half  of 
last  year's  crop.  Fancy  grade  of  Valen- 
cias sold  at  from  $5.7507750,  other  lower 
grades   from  $4.0005.50. 

The  crest  of  the  price  wave  on  lemons 
seems  to  have  been  reached  in  the  East- 
ern markets  the  past  week,  as  they  have 
become  prohibitive  to  some,  and  others 
are  deterred  from  buying  as  freely  as 
they  did  when  more  moderate  prices  were 
asked  for  the  fruit.  The  new  sugar  reg- 
ulation  curtailing   sugar  consumption  is 


also  a  depressing  factor,  and  the  result 
is  a  material  falling  off  in  demand  and 
an  easing  off  of  prices.  High  prices, 
however,  are  still  obtained,  prices  rang- 
ing from  $7.50  to  nearly  $10  a  box,  ac- 
cording to  grade. 

The  total  carload  shipments  at  the 
close  of  last  week  were:  Southern  Cali- 
fornia: Oranges,  11.537;  lemons,  3880.  Cen- 
tral California:  Oranges,  2534:  lemons,  115. 
Northern  California:   Oranges,  203. 

The  prevailing  high  prices  on  all  va- 
rieties of  citrus  fruits  in  the  California 
markets  is  an  index  of  the  keen  demnnd. 
Oranges  are  firm  at  from  $6  to  $7.50  per 
box  and  lemons  are  soaring  beyond  even 
the  record  figures  of  recent  weeks.  There 
Is  an  embarrassing  scarcity  of  fancy 
fruit,  and  Inferior  grades  are  not  plenti- 
ful. ( 


Oregon  triplets,  fancy  25MiC 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  26c 

C.  8.  Oregon  triplets,  fancy  28c 

do,  Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  25c 

Monterey  cheese   21023c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Strawberries  were  lower  this  week,  a 
number  of  chests  selling  at  the  minimum. 
Cantaloupes  showed  decided  advances  on 
lower  receipts.  Apricots  remained  firm. 
Peaches  are  unchanged  in  price,  but 
show   great   improvement   in  quantity. 

Apples   $3.0003.50 

New  Green  apples   1.0001.25 

Apricots,   per  crate   l  iKMhl.25 

Peaches,  4- box  crate  7501.00 

Figs,  black,  per  box  600  .75 

do,  white,  per  box   .75 

Strawberries,  per  chest...  u  7.000  8.00 

Blackberries,  per  chest   7.000  8.00 

Raspberries,   per  chest  9.00011.00 

Loganberries,  per  chest  6.000  7.00 

Currants,  per  drawer  60@76c 

Gooseberries   508c 

Cherries,  black,  flats  75c0$LOO 

do,  do,   bulk  6012c 

do.  white  bulk   407c 

Royal  Anne   7012c 

Plums   $1.00(91.25 

Cantaloupes,  flats   75cfli?1.00 

do,  ponies   $2.0002.25 

do,  standard    2.2503.00 

Watermelons,  per  lb  2%@3c 

CITRU8  FRUITS. 
The  demand  for  citrus  fruits  continues 
steady.    No  change  in  price  is  noted  this 
week. 
Oranges: 

Valencias,  fancy    5.0007.00 

Valencias,  choice    4.5005.50 

Lemons: 

Fancy,  per  box   $s.orx90.00 

Choice    5.5007.00 

Standard    3.5004.00 

Lemonettes    5.5006.60 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   2.0003.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
A  base  price  of  11c,  average  grades, 
has  been  suggested  by  the  peach  growers 
to    the   Food    Administration   as    a  fair 
price  for  this  season's  crop  of  peaches. 
HONEY. 

The  California  Honey  Producers"  Ex- 
change was  organized  at  a  meeting  held 
this  week  in  the  office  of  the  State  Mar- 
ket Commissioner.  Twenty  delegates  from 
the  ten  local  exchanges  of  California  bee- 
keepers were  present.  It  Is  expected  that 
the  new  exchange  will  stabilize  prices  of 
honey.  Over  75,000  colonies  are  said  to 
have  been  signed  with  the  new  associa- 
tion. 

RICE. 

Prices  for  the  1918  crop  as  agreed  upon 
with  the  Food  Administration  ranee  from 
5V2C  per  pound  for  screenings  to  8%c  for 

fancy  stock. 
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BUTTER. 
Los  Angeles,  July  2.  1918. 

There  was  a  sharp  upward  turn  in  this 
market  the  past  week.  The  production  19 
running  lighter  than  a  year  ago  and  the 
consumption  is  holding  up  fairly  well. 
The  receipts  the  past  week  were  264,500 
pounds  against  342,900  pounds  the  same 
week  last  year,  a  falling  off  of  78,490 
pounds  compared  with  a  year  ago.  To 
make  up  this  shortage  there  was  with- 
drawn from  cold  storage  during  the  week 
42.08S  pounds,  while  the  same  week  last 
year  there  was  taken  into  cold  storage 
17,642  pounds.  Extras  advanced  under 
this  showing  4c  during  the  week. 

We  quote: 

California  extra  creamery  47c 

do,  prime  flrstP    46c 

do,    first   45c 

Dailv  quotations— 
1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon 

Extra   45     45     45     47     47  \  47 

1917 

Extra   36     37     37"     37     37  37 

EGOS. 

There  was  a  further  falling  off  in  re- 
ceipts the  past' week,  being  lightest  for  a 
long  time;  hence  higher  prices  and  good 
demand.  Receipts  by  rail  for  the  week 
were  1,750  cases  against  3.174  cases  the 
same  week  last  year,  a  falling  off  of  1.415 
cases.  The  arrivals  by  truck  were  about 
double  the  railroad  receipts,  making  the 
supply  for  the  week  about  5,200  cases 
Dally  quotations: 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   40%  41     42     42     42  43 

Case  count  ...38     40     40     41     41  41 

Pullets    .'.  38     36%  36%  36%  36%  39 

POULTRY. 

Not  so  much  coming  In  and  the  tone  of 
the  market  the  past  week  was  a  little  bet- 
ter. Broilers  were  up  lc  and  in  fair  de- 
mnnd and  fryers  and  heavy  hens  sold 
fairly  well  at  old  prices.  Light  hens  hard 
to  move.  Turkeys  and  ducks  steady  but 
slow  sale. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Broilers.  1%  to  2  lbs  ..  .30c 

Broilers,  under  1%  lbs  25c 

Fryers.  2%  to  3  lb9  29c 

Hens,  over  4  lbs  24c 

Hens,  under  4  lbs  18c 

Ducks   24@2Bc 

Geese   l**c 

Roosters.  3  lbs.  up  (soft  bone)  29e 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  15c 

Turkevs.  hearv,  12  lbs.  and  up  30c 

Turkeys,  light    27028c 

Squabs.  live,  per  lb  30c 

do.  dressed,  per  lb  35c 

FRUITS. 

The  market  was  very  well  supplied  the 
past  week  And  demand  good  for  moat 
offerings.  Cherries  coming  in  less  freely, 
firm  and  in  good  demand.  Plums  are  com- 
ing in  more  freely,  steady  and  in  fair  de- 
mand. Apricots  dull  and  lower.  Peaches 
steadv  hut  slow  sale. 

Cherrlps.  Tartarian*,  per  lb  1fx91."> 

do.  Soft  White,  per  lb  7(9«c 

do.  Rovnl  Ann,  per  lb  13(915c 

Apricots."  per  lb  2<9> 
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Vlga.  Black  Spanish,  per  lb  10@12e 

Peaches,  per  lb  A'Js^60 

Gooseberries,  per  lb  10®  12c 

Beauty  plums,  per  lb  8@9c 

Prunes,  Sonoma,  per  lb  5<H>6c 

Climax,  per  lb  5@6e 

Tragedy,  per  lb  7@8c 

BERRIES. 

There  was  a  better  movement  the  past 
week,  but  strawberries  were  a  little  lower. 
Blackberries,  raspberries  and  loganberries 
were  a  little  higher  and  in  good  demand. 

We  quote  from  growers : 
Strawberries —  _  _  „ 

Fancy,  per  30-basket  crate  $1.6o@l.io 

Poor  to  choice,  per  30-basket 

crate    1.45@3.55 

Blackberries,  per  30-twisket  crate  2.0O@2.1O 
Raspberries,  per  30-basket  crate  2.15@2.2."i 
Loganberries,  per  30-basket  crate  1.5O@2.0O 
MELONS. 

Not  so  many  cantaloupes  in  the  past 
week.  The  heavy  run  of  Imperial  Valley 
irelons,  it  Is  thought.  Is  now  over,  and  as 
home-grown  have  not  yet  come  on  the 
market  prices  were  advanced  a  little  and 
<lemand  good.  Watermelons  were  in  fair 
supply,  slow  sale  and  weak. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Cantaloupes^ — 

Standard   crates   $2.O0rt?2.2o 

Pony    crates    1.7o(fi)?.00 

Watermelons,  per  100  lbs   1.65@1.7o 

Honey  Dew  melons — special    2.00 

«do,   do,   flats   1.2S 

VEGETABLES. 
There  was  ft  better  tone  to  this  market 
the  past  week  than  for  some  time.  Re- 
ceipts were  not  so  heavy  and  most  prices 
showed  an  upward  tendency.  Potatoes 
were  offering  less  freely  and  brought  a 
little  more  money.  Tomatoes  are'  higher 
and   in  good  demand. 

Potatoes,    new,    per    lug  40<5t|.'>Oo 

New  potatoes,  per  cwt  $1,25®  1.35 

Onions.  Imperial  Valley  Bermuda. 

vellow.  30  to  CO  per  crate  00w5>$1.00 

do.  white,  per  crate  $1.25@1.50 

Garlic,  per  lb  nffific 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1.00(3)1.25 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  S(312o 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  6®Sc 


Peas.  Northern,  per  lb  10@12c 

Asparagus,  per  lb  7(3>10e 

Summer  squash,  local,  per  lug  50@60c 

String  beans, 'per  lb  4@4V2C 

Tomatoes — Imperial  Valley— 

per  4J>asket  crate,  good  stock. $1.25(3)1. 50 
Tomatoes,  home-grown,  per  lug.  .75c@$1.00 

Eggplant,  Imperial  Valley,  per  lb  5@<3c 

Cucumbers,  home-grown,  per  lug.... $1.00 

Corn,  per  lug  of  3  doz  75c@$1.00 

BEANS. 

Little  or  nothing  doing  in  beans  the 
past  week  and  in  sympathy  with  lower 
markets  north  of  us  prices  were  lower 
during  the  week  on  everything  save 
whites. 

We  quote  from  growers — 

Limas,   per  cwt  $10.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt   12.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt   12.50 

Pink,  per  cwt   7.50 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt    7.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt   S.oO 

HAY. 

More  in  the  past  week  and  the  market 
was  less  active.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  increased  supply  buyers  were  disposed 
to  hold  back.  Prices  show  no  quotable 
change.  Grain  hay  was  both  dull  and 
weak,  while  alfalfa  was  steady  and  in 
fair  demand.    We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  An- 

Ba'rleT  hav.  per  ton   $24.00(3)26.00 

Oat  hav,  per  ton    2r,.00(3>27  Op 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton    21 .00(3)22.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton    22.00(3)24.00 

Straw,  per  ton   •   9.00@10.00 

COTTON. 

There  was  more  speculative  life  in  the 
New  York  market  the  past  week  than  for 
some  time.  Monday,  July  1st.  started  the 
new  week  bullish  under  continued  reports 
of  hot  weather  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 
and  there  was  fair  buying  in  New  York 
of  .Tulv  at  2S.15c  the  early  part  of  the  day 
and  October  25.30c.  Later  the  market 
broke  under  the  influence  of  a  lower 
Liverpool  market  and  a  number  of  selling 
orders,  and  .Tulv  closed  at  27.02c  and  Oc- 
tober 24.97c.  Spot  quiet.  In  New  Orleans 
middling  closed  Monday  at  31c.  the  some 
as  a  week  ago.  < 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  J.  L.  Nagle. 


Sacramento,  July   1.  1018. 

Though  the  offerings  of  cherries  a 
week  ago  were  the  heaviest  of  the  sea- 
son, this  past  week  shows  a  noticeable 
increase,  the  result  being  that  the  mar- 
ket ruled  considerably  lower.  The  de- 
mand for'  good  quality  and  condition 
stock  was  active,  but  the  market  receded 
on  poor  offerings  from  35c  to  50c  under 
the  average. 

Apricots  arrived  wasty  from  some  sec- 
tions and  on  account  of  the  fruit  being 
small  it  is  not  attractive.  Good  stock  is 
meeting  with  ready  demand  and  averag- 
ing the  forepart  of  the  season.  The  bulk 
of  the  offerings  of  cots  have  ruled  de- 
cidedly lower  than  the  week  previous  on 
BCCOnnt  of  the  condition. 

California  peaches  are  not  meeting  with 
favor  In  the  far  Eastern  markets  on 
account  of  the  heavy  supplies  of  Geor- 
gias  and  other  Southern  stock.  Ship- 
ments from  Georgia  arc  increasing  daily 
and  Georgia  shippers  find  it  necessary 
to  extend  their  distribution  to  points 
farther  West  than  they  have  been  doing 
in  the  past. 

Despite  the  increased  shipment  of  plums 
from  this  State,  the  demand  is  in  keep- 


ing with  the  supply  and  the  prices  ruling 
high,  with   practically  little  fluctuation. 

Average  for  the  week : 

New  York:  Tartarian  cherries  $1.02, 
Binir  $1.76,  Boval  Anne  $1.28.  Republican 
$1.43.  Bigarreau  $1.23.  Oregon  $1.17;  Royal 
apricots  $1.68,  Newcastle  75c;  Beauty 
plums  $2.61,  Formosa  S2.84,  Clyman  $2.13, 
Climax  $2.75,  Apex  $2.60;  Triumph  peach- 
es 80c,  Alexander  77c. 

Boston:  Tartarian  Cherries  $1.30,  Bi- 
garreau $1.34.  Pdng  $2.23,  Oregon  $1.60. 
Royal  Anne  $1.49.  Republican  $1.51; 
Beautv  plums  S2.44,  Climax  $2.22,  Cly- 
man $1.S3,  Formosa  $2.45;  Royal  apri- 
cots $.1.35. 

Chicago:  Bing  cherries  $1.95.  Royal 
Anne  $1.5.8;  Tartarian  SI. 23.  Bigarreau 
$1.58.  Oregon  $1.22,  Republican  $1.60; 
Roval  apricots  $1.52:  Moorpark  $1.30 :  Cly- 
man plums  $1.99,  Beauty  $2.33.  Burbank 
$1.61.  Santa  Rosa  S2.46,  Shiro  $2.05.  For- 
mosa $2.70:  Alexander  peaches  Sic,  Tri- 
umph 95c. 

Shipments  by  cars  from  June  22  to  27. 
inclusive:  1.8  cherries,  143  cots,  89 
peaches.  160  plums.  2  pears.  Total  to 
date,  1918,  884  cars:  same  date,  1917,  910 
cars. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  July  3,  1918. 
CATTLE— Good  cattle  ire  getting  scarce 
in  California.  There  has  been  a  heavy 
Shipment  of  the  best  stock  East  and 
many  trainloads  of  feeders  have  gone  to 
the  Central  West  to  be  finished  for  the 
Eastern  markets.  Feed  is  so  scarce  that 
many  more  must  go.  There  is  little  de- 
mand in  California  for  feeders,  as  most 
cattlemen  are  scraping  hard  to  locate 
enough  feed  to  carry  their  breeding  stock 
and  young  stuff.  The  fact  that  it  is  a 
crime  to  burn  grain  straw  or  bean  straw 
or  to  use  them  for  fertilizer  may  relieve 
the  situation  considerably.  Meanwhile 
cattle  arriving  on  California  markets  are 
not  well  finished. 
Grass  Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs  12c 

No.  1,  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs.l2@12M>c 

Second   quality   10(5)llc 

Thin   8@9c 

Cows  and  heifers- 
No.  1   8Vj@8%c 

Second  quality   7%(3>8c 

Common  to  thin   4M>@6c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good  6<5j6M.c 

Fair   5(5)5>Ac 

Thin   4@4%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   10(5>10V4c 

Medium   9®9'ic 

Heavy   7(3)8c 

SHEEP— Good  fat  sheep  are  somewhat 
scarce.    The  heavy  arrival  of  lambs  has 
ceased  and  the  supply  will  be  short  until 
Nevada  and  mountain  lambs  come. 
Lambs — 

Yewrlinjrs   ll%®12e 

Milk   14@14%c 

Sheep — 

Wethers   1 1(3)11  V>c 

Ewes   9%®10c 

HOGS — Hogs  are  not  very  plentiful  and 
will  not  be  for  four  to  six  weeks  until 
stubble  hogs  come.  The  quality  is  not 
generally  good,  due  to  the  desire  of  feed- 
ers to  cut  down  on  the  quantity  of  hit'h- 
pricrd  feed  required  for  a  full  finish. 
Condemnations  for  tuberenlosis  have  been 
heavy. 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain-fed.  100(3)140  16c 

do,  do,  140(5)300  15%c 

do,  do,  300® 400  15^c 


Los  Angeles,  July  2,  191S. 

CATTLE — The  past  week  was  dull  and 
uninteresting  in  this  market.  But  few 
choice  fed  steers  arriving  and  they  were 
steady  and  in  fair  demand.  Most  of  the 
offerings,  however,  were  of  the  poor  and 
medium  class  and  they  sold  very  slowly 
and  prices  weak.  ' 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  1000  to  1100  lbs.  .$10.00(3)12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   8.50®  9.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   8.00®  8.50 

Canners,  per  cwt   5.50®  6.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.50®  9.50 

SHEEP— Receipts  continue  light,  yet 
enough  coming  in  to  supply  the  limited 
demand.  Killers  the  past  week  paid 
steady  prices  for  what  few  wethers  and 
ewes  were  wanted,  but  lowered  their 
bids  on  lambs  a  dollar  a  cwt.  and  were 
not  anxious  buyers  at  this  decline. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $9.00(3)10.00 

Prime  ewes    8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings    9.50(3)10.50 

Lambs   12.50@13.50 

HOGS — Receipts  continue  light  and  the 
market  the  past  week  showed  no  change. 
What  few  arriving  being  taken  by  kill- 
ers at  old  prices  for  the  fresh  meat 
trade.    No  buying  for  curing  purposes. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  275@300  lbs.  .$14.00014.50 

Mixed,  225(5)275  lbs   14.50(5-15.50 

Lisrht,  175(3)220  lbs   14.50®  15.50 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

North  Portland,  July  1,  1918. 

CATTLE— Receipts  today  1650,  which 
run  in  a  general  way  from  good  to 
choice  qnalitv  and  are  selling  steady  to 
strong  at  following  quotations:  Good  to 
ejioice  steers.  $11.00(3>12.00 :  medium  to 
good  steers.  $9.00(310.00;  fair  to  medium 
steers.  $8.00(39.00:  common  to  fair  steers. 
$5.00(3)8.00:  choice  cows  and  heifers,  $8.50 
(5)9.00:  fair  to  medium  cows  and  heifers, 
$4.50(37.50:  canners.  $3.00(3-4.50:  bulls,  $6.00 
(38.00:  calves.  $8.50@11.50:  stockers  and 
feeders.  $7.00®9.00. 

HOGS — The  hog  market  is  showing 
considerable  life  today,  all  offerings  sell- 
ing readily  at  an  advance  in  price  of  10c 
to  15c  over  last  week's  prices.  Receipts 


today,  1500  head.    Quotations  as  follows: 
Prime  mixed,  $16.10@16.90:  medium  mixed, 
$16.50@16.70;  rough  heavies,  $15.70(5)15.90; 
pigs,  $15.50@16.00;  bulk,  $16.60(5)16.65. 
SHEEP — Receipts  today  are  not  large. 


The  market  is  holding  steady  at  quota- 
tions. East  of  the  mountain  lambs,  $13.00 
@13.50;  valley  lambs,  $12.00(5)12.50;  year- 
lings, $7.00@8.00;  wethers,  $7.0007.50- 
ewes.  $5.00(5)7.00. 


Classified  A  dvertisements 

Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMANUFACTURED  PirE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing-.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed rood  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss, 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco.  

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco. 

TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  oftr  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store.  106  Cay  street  San 
Franeis«o. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building.  Stockton.  California. 
Established  fifty  years.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  rig-ht.  Sheeter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE. — 2  canvas  irrigating  hose.  5c 
per    ft. — 700    feet.    100-ft.    lengths,  slightly 
used;  first-class  condition.    Ogden  Balton  Jr 
Rt.  4.  B.  447.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


A  FINE  OPPORTUNITY. — I  own  an  alfalfa, 
and  dairy  property  near  Modesto,  also  some 
very  fine  Holstein  cows  that  have  been  selected 
with  great  care.  Owing  to  pressure  of  my 
large  law  practice  I  am  unable  to  give  the 
matter  attention.  In  order  to  make  a  quick 
sale  of  the  property  and  dispose  of  the  land 
and  cattle  I  will  offer  the  land  in  full  stand 
of  alfalfa  at  §250  an  acre  in  parcels  to  suit 
purchasers:  10  per  cent  cash,  balance  3,  4,  or 
5  years:  low  rate  of  interest  to  bona  fide  pur- 
chasers who  will  go  on  the  land.  1  will  sell 
them  the  cows  on  the  same  basis  and  loan 
purchasers  the  necessary  farming  implements. 
Under  these  conditions  a  man  can  go  right  on 
the  place  and  make  a  good  living  at  once,  be 
independent  and  make  money  and  pay  for  the 
land  out.  of  the  land.  Address  box  1170, 
Pacifie  Rural  Press. 


ATTENTION,  POULTRYMEN  —  Modern 
(stocked)  plant,  small  orchard,  bungalow 
home;  all  conveniences:  big  income  producer: 
$1,500  will  handle.  Will  bear  investigation. 
Write  for  particulars.  George  Ellison.  Camp- 
bell,  Cal.  

BE  PATRIOTIC — Raise  stock  on  produc- 
tion Government  land,  plainly  marked  on 
county  sectional  maps;  $2.50  any  county: 
booklet.  Particulars  for  stamps.  Write  Jo- 
seph Clark.  Sacramento. 


WANTED    TO    HEAR    FROM    OWNER  of 

good  ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full 
description.    D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

GOVERNMENT  LAND,  Oregon.  California. 
Booklet.    Joseph  Clark,  Sacramento. 

WANTED. 


WANTED:  TEACHERS  AND  CIVIL  SER- 
VANTS.— The  Western  Normal  prepares  you 
efficiently,  saving  two  years  time  and  money 
proportionately.  Over  1,000  graduates  now 
employed  in  California.  Also  prepares  for 
Government  positions.  Initial  salary  $1,100 
up.  All  our  students  passed  the  Spring  De- 
partmental examinations.  Many  now  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  at  $1,200  per  annum.  Ad- 
dress: Western  Normal.  Stockton.  Fall  term 
opens  August  26.  

SUBSCRIPTION  SOLICITORS — We  wish  to 
secure  a  good  woman  solicitor  in  every  county 
in  California.  Salary  paid.  All  or  part  of 
time  may  be  given  to  work.  Address  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  525  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 

WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  purebred 
cattle;  experience  in  fitting  and  showing  de- 
sirable: steady  position  for  right  party.  H. 
M.  Barngrover.  Santa  Clara,  Cal.  

POSITION  WANTED  by  capable  f  arm  man- 
ager  or  outside  man;  good  organizer  and  suc- 
cessful in  handling-  men:  twelve  years'  expe- 
rience in  livestock  and  fruit,  eight  years' 
business  experience:  best  of  references;  bond 
furnished  for  position  of  trust  bringing  good 
salary.    Box  1140.  Pacific  Rural  Press.  

PRINTERS  WANTED — Good  ad.  men  and 
pressmen  can  secure  paying  jobs  by  address- 
ing^  

WANTED — Position  with  grower  of  pure- 
bred hogs  and  cattle  t>y  young  married  man — 
exempt.  Chance  to  advance  imperative.  Box 
1150.  Pacific  Rural  Press.  

COMPETENT  orchard  and  ranch  foreman, 
married,  wishes  position.  Understands  cattle. 
Some  tractor  experience.  Box  1150.  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


 SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREES.  

CAPRI  FIGS,  $1.50  PER  100;  500  to  1.000. 
$1.25  per  100:  1.000  or  more.  $10.00  per 
1.000.  Cash  with  order.  Will  last  till  July 
15th  or  later.    Tribble  Bros..  Elk  Grove.  Cal. 

TO  MAKE  your  g-arden  grow,  apply  Morse's 
pulverized  fertilizer  and  mulcher.  $1.50  per 
barley  sack.  Write  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co..  Seeds- 
men. San  Francisco.  

CORN,  SORGHUM,  Sudan  Grass.  Mangrel 
Beets  and  all  other  kinds  of  seeds:  immediate 
delivery.  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.,  727  Front  street, 
San  Francisco.  

SUDAN  SEED  FOR  SALE  —  First  -  class 
home-grown  seed.  20c  per  pound  in  100-pound 
lots  f.  o.  b.  San  Joaquin.  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley Farm  Lands  Company.  San  Joaauin.  Cal. 


Eveirtbiir  Wife  Knows 


That  good  overalls  are  the  most  economical 
work-garment  you  can  buy. 

.For  work-comfort  and  clothes-economy  you 
can't  beat  Boss  of  the  Road  Overalls.  They 
meet  the  tug  and  strain  of  everyday  wear. 

As  good  as  the  toughest  indigo  blue  denim, 
and  the  best  union  workmanship,  can  make 
them.  Double-stitched  seams;  hold-fast, 
patent  buttons;  reinforced  strain  points. 

That's  why  it  is  always  economy  to  buy  Boss 
of  the  Road  Overalls — a  N  eustadter'  product. 

NEUSTADTER  BROS. 


San  Francisco 


Portland 


Loot  for  the 
Bull  Doz  on 
the  label. 
It  is  your 
protection. 
Never  has 
this  trade 
mark  meant 
so  much  to 
you  as  it 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD,  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BEET  LAND.     TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  UP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY,  SIXTY-THREE  MILES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  350  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


Bringing  the  Farm  to  the  Railroad 


Since  the  coming  of  the  motor 
car,  the  remote  farm  is  no  longer 
remote.  Distance  has  been  con- 
quered. Miles  have  been  short- 
ened. Minutes,  have  taken  the  place 
of  hours  spent  in  transportation. 

In  this  transformation,  the  most 
important  advantage  to  the  farmer 
is  in  being  brought  next  door  to  the 
railroad. 

Milk  and  other  perishable  prod- 
ucts can  be  marketed  quickly. 
Needed  supplies  are  more  available. 
The  farmer  is  in  direct  touch  with 
the  world. 


Using  his  car  largely  for  business, 
the  modern  farmer  treats  his  car  as 
a  business  proposition.  Equipment 
is  purchased  with  extreme  care  and 
judgment.  Values  are  studied. 
Mileage  records  are  kept  carefully. 

That  is  why  the  sales  of  United 
States  Tires  are  increasing  so  fast 
in  prosperous  farming  communi- 
ties. They  have  demonstrated  not 
only  long-mileage  qualities  but 
greater  reliability.  They  make  your 
car  more  useful.  They  give  a  big- 
ger return  on  your  investment. 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


Wherever  you  live  or  whatever  car  you  drive, 
there  is  a  United  States  Tire  built  especially  to  fit 
your  conditions.  You  have  a  variety  of  treads  and 
types  from  which  to  choose  but  the  quality  and 
values  are  always  United  States  standards. 

Any  United  States  Sales  and  Service  Depot  will 
cheerfully  aid  you. 


'Usco'  'Chain' 


A  PAPER  YOU  CAN  RARM  BY— SUCCESS  REQUIRES  MORE  THAN  HARD  WORK 
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LOS  ANGELES 


California  Pear:  Great  Fruit  with  Problems 

Twenty-seventh  of  the  Editor's  series  of  historical  and  analytical  sketches  of  California  farming 


T  WAS  THE  PEAR  which  constituted  the  connecting  link 
between  the  sanctified  pomology  at  the  California  Missions 
and  the  commercial  pomology  of  the  American  Occupation. 
And  there  were  at  least  two  reasons  for  this: 

First,  the  pear  was  the  best  of  the  deciduous  tree  fruits 
which  the  padres  had  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  prosperity  a  century 
ago,    and    the    pear    trees  were 


those  which  survived  neglect  and 
came  through  in  best  shape  with 
fruit  to  refresh  the  American 
trappers  and-  traders  who  pre- 
ceded the  gold  discovery  and  the 
argonauts  who  followed  it. 

Second,  though  there  were  or- 
anges at  the  missions,  the  Ameri- 
can pioneers  had  never  seen  or- 
anges on  trees  before,  and  though 
there  were  plenty  of  grapes  they 
had  never  seen  grapes  growing 
on  bushes  and  of  such  strange 
forms,  colors  and  flavors!  But 
the  pear  trees  they  recognized  at 
first  sight  and  hailed  as  old 
friends. 

— ancient   pear   trees   that  with 

springtime    burst    into  such 

breadth  of  bloom! 
And  later  on  they  climbed  into 
these  old  trees,  gathered  the  fruit 
to  sell  for  as  many  dollars  per 
pound  as  they  had  for  cents  in 
their  old  homes;  brought  scions 
from  the  old  home  trees  of  better 
varieties  to  graft  into  them  and 
were  convinced  that  the  gold 
country  was  a  fruit  country  like 
that  of  their  boyhoods — but  In 
every  way  more  abundant. 

The  Pioneers  and  Their  Pears. 

But  to  the  pioneers  the  pear 
was  greatest  in.  its  symbolism. 
What  they  found  in  the  wrecks 
of  the  old  missions  taught  them 
not  so  much  to  plant  pears  as  to 
discern  California's  adaptation  to 
other  deciduous  fruits  of  greater 
charm  or  serviceability.  In  1856 
there  were  growing,  as  compared 
with  pears,  ten  times  as  many 
apples,  king  of  deciduous  fruits, 
and  twenty  times  as  many 
peaches,  queen  thereof — and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  though 
during  the  sixty-odd  years  since 
that  time  the  pear  has  gained 
notably  in  ratio  it  has  never  ex- 
celled, for  we  have  still  about 
one-third  more  apple  than  pear 
trees  a*d  three  times  as  many  peach  trees. 

And  in  pioneer  days  pears  were  chief  exponents  of  size  in  California 
deciduous  fruits.  Seckels  grew  so  large,  under  favorable  soil  and  moist- 
ure conditions,  that  even  growers  doubted  their  truth  to  name.  Many 
notable,tweights  and  measurements  of  pears  are  in  the  early  records. 
One  whljbh  was  set  forth  with  much  glee  by  Californians  and  was  re- 
ceived with  incredulity  at  the  East  was  that  of  a  Sacramento  Bartlett 
pear  which  measured  13%  inches  in  girth  and  weighed  27  ounces.  In- 
credulity was  met  by  the  publication  in  the  California  Culturist  of  De- 
cember, 1858,  of  a  life-size  outline  of  the  fruit. 

But  probably  even  more  astonishing  was  a  pound  pear  sent  to  an  East- 
ern fruit  show  in  1871,  which  was  officially  reported   to  weigh  four 


(il^npse  at  a  row  of  young  bearing  Bartletts    in    a    Sacramento    Valley  orchard — showing 
need  of  a  good  primer  next  winter. 


pounds  and  nine  ounces  and  of  which  a  life  size  portrait  was  with  diffi- 
culty squeezed  into  the  first  page  space  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
November  8,  1873. 

Two  things  were  characteristic  of  pioneer  pear  growing,  viz.:  thirst 
for  large  collections  of  varieties  and  passion  for  dwarf  trees — both  of 
which  have  been  quenched  by  experience,  though  possibly  capable  of 

revival  in  some  degree  Ih  1858 
B.  S.  Fox  of  San  Jose,  a  nursery- 
man who  gave  much  attention  to 
pears  and  won  Wilder  medals  for 
his  seedlings,  was  regularly  prop- 
agating for  sale  110  varieties, 
while  our  largest  California  nur- 
series of  the  present  day  do  not 
list  more  than  one-quarter  as 
many  and  probably  do  not  largely 
propagate  more  than  a  quarter  of 
their  list.  In  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  were  situated  the  largest 
and  the  greatest  number  of  nur- 
series, while  wide-variety  plant- 
ing was  the  policy,  and  that  may 
be  one  of  the  reasons  why  that 
valley  now  commercially  grows 
more  varieties  of  pears  than  any 
other  section  of  the  State. 

While  California  was  beginning 
with  fruit  growing  there  pre- 
vailed in  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States  a  passion  fonprow- 
ing  dwarf  pears,  and  pioneers 
from  those  regions  brought  it  to 
California  with  them:  but  it  soon 
burned  out  and  wide-distance 
planting  for  standard  trees  be- 
came practically  universal.  Re- 
cently interest  has  reawakened  in 
dwarf  pear  trees,  largely  based 
upon  the  commercial  success  and 
endurance  of  the  A.  Block  pio- 
neer orchard  at  Santa  Clara  and 
the  demonstration  in  a  thirteen- 
year-old  orchard  of  the  Swetts  in 
Alhambra  Valley.  Contra  Costa 
county.  On  the  basis  of  this  ex- 
perience, Frank  T.  Swett,  horti- 
cultural commissioner  of  bis 
county,  favors  planting  trees  on 
quince  roots  14  feet  apart  on  the 
grounds  of  earlier  bearing,  lower 
trees  to  facilitate  all  orchard 
operations,  and  resistance  of  the 
quince  root  to  root  aphis,  though 
it  is  not  immune  to  blight  and 
oak  root  fungus.  It  is  likely  that 
dwarf  pears  will  receive  more  at- 
tention henceforth  than  they  have 
for  the  last  half  century.  But  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the 
Bartlett,  which  we  chiefly  desire 
to  grow,  should  not  be  worked  directly  on  the  quince  root.  The  Beurre 
Hardy  has  proved  a  good  connecting  link  between  them. 

The  Ascendancy  of  the  Bartlett. 
But  though  we  may  thus,  in  some  measure,  return  to  the  pioneers' 
ideal  of  dwarf  trees,  it  is  probable  indication  that  Californians  will 
always  think  there  is  just  one  pear — just  as  most  men  (in  their  youth, 
perhaps)  think  there  is  just  one  peach.  And  the  Bartlett  is  that  pear. 
In  his  recently  published  monograph  on  "Pear  Culture  in  California,"  In 
which  Deputy  State  Horticultural  Commissioner  G.  P.  Weldon  has  made 
a  distinctly  valuable  contribution  to  our  pomological  literature,  it  is 
calculated  that  "probably  between  80  and  90  per  cent  of  all  the  pear 
(Continued  on  page  30.) 
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EDITORIALS 


FARMERS  AND  POLITICS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR:  While  I  often  differ  with 
your  politics,  I  still  like  to  read  your  edi- 
torials, for  two  reasons,  viz.:  you  have  not 
lost  your  sense  of  humor  under  present  extraordi- 
nary conditions,  and,  further,  you  have  the  faculty 
for  expressing  your  views  withotit  unnecessarily 
offending  the  other  party — which  is  a  gift  of  God! 

One  of  your  principal  contentious  seems  to  be 
that  farmers  should  not  enter  politics  as  a  class 
but  only  organize  industrially.  In  my  judgment 
this  will  not  be  enough.  Where  will  we  be  when 
peace  comes,  with  our  abnormal  war  markets 
gone  and  unorganized  farmers  at  the  mercy  of 
vote-controlled  officials? — K.  S.  Harlow,  Imperial. 

Bless  your  sweet  heart:  where  did  you  get  the 
idea  that  we  were  advocating  organization  of 
farmers  with  no  political  objective?  If  many 
readers  have  been  thus  blinded  by  the  camouflage 
on  the  forces  we  have  been  trying  to  rally  for 
the  very  drive  which  you  indicate,  we  have  cer- 
tainly ring-streaked  and  spotted  those  forces  too 
much.  Let  us  say  plainly  again,  what  we  have  de- 
clared before,  that  agricultural  mastery  in  poli- 
tics, to  the  extent  of  its  own  protective  needs  and 
to  safeguard  the  whole  country  against  the  de- 
struction which  anarchistic  organization  now 
threatens,  is  exactly  what  we  are  aiming  at.  In 
this  country  the  only  way  to  kill  bad  votes  is  to 
smother  these  with  good  votes,  and  that  is  why 
we  prescribed  the  bolster  for  the  bolshevikl. 

FROM  INDUSTRY  TO  POLITICS. 

IN  OUR  judgment  the  only  efficient  and  durable 
basis  for  political  action  by  agriculture,  for 
itself  and  for  the  country,  Is  industrial  organ- 
ization, which  gives  agriculture  power  and  solid- 
arity through  its  mastery  of  its  own  interests  in 
production  and  in  trade.  Organization  of  farmers 
as  a  class  is  not  only  vague  and  vain,  but  it  is  at 
enmity  with  principles  of  our  State  constitution, 
which  prohibits  class  legislation.  Organization  of 
an  honorable  industry  to  insure  its  prosperity  is 
to  lay  foundation  stones  for  all  prosperity  because 
it  supports  the  proper  correlation  of  all  beneficent 
industries — which  is  the  ideal  of  national  strength 
through  attainment  of  individual  rights  and  re- 
wards for  work.  Clear  sightand  devotion1  to  reso- 
lute pursuit  of  this  Ideal  are  starting  points  from 
agriculture  to  political  action. 

It  is  our  notion  that  the  reason  why  numerous 
■efforts  on  the  part  of  farmers  have  always  failed  to 
command  political  influence  and  power  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  such  efforts  have  proceeded 
from  <t;nms  of  class  martyrdom  and  not  from 
demonstration  of  business  rights  and  privileges, 
srfch  as  broad  and  powerful  industrial  organization 
is  able  to  enforce  upon  national  attention  and  to 
secure  by  political  action.  Recall  a  few  of  the 
efforts  at  class  organization  of  farmers  during 
the  last  half  century.  The  Grange  began  with  a 
loud  «ry  of  martyrdom  of  farmers.  It  made  a 
strong  effort  to  right  wrongs  and  it  accomplished 
several  great  things;  but  its  constitution  prohib- 
ited political  action  and  most  of  its  once  great 
membership  fell  away  because  they  thought  it 
did  not  get  anywhere.  The  Farmers'  Alliance 
went  to  the  other  extreme.  It  exalted  politics 
and  sought  the  curing  of  class-martyrdom  through 


commercial  ventures  which  failed  of  proper  sup- 
port in  industrial  organization.*  Next  came  the 
Populist  movement,  which  was  class  politics  with 
neither  the  social  force  which  the  Grange  had  and 
without  the  commercial  force  which  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  tried  to  get.  It  held  that  getting  offices, 
even  on  the  basis  of  economic  fallacies,  would  lift 
farmers  to  their  proper  place  in  the  national 
scheme  of  things'.  Its  chief  attainments  were  the 
sending  of  a  sockless  Senator  to  Washington  and 
the  political  bedevilment  of  William  J.  Bryan. 
And  there  are  many  other  movements  which  have 
aimed  to  organize  farmers  as  a  class  which  have 
accomplished  no  more  than  those  cited,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  such  efforts  never  will,  achieve  more. 
JC      J»  Jt 

WHY  FARMING- CLASS  ORGANIZATIONS  FAIL. 

WE  HAVE  two  reasons:  first,  there  really  is 
no  "farming  class"  in  the  sense  that  there 
are  some  other  "classes"  in  our  population. 
There  are  farmers  in  all  the  so-called  "classes" — 
whether  you  segregate  people  into  classes  by  stand- 
ards of  ancestry,  literacy,  wealth,  religion,  morals, 
or  by  any  other  thing  in  which  people  may  re- 
semble each  other-  or  differ.  A  conception  of  a 
"farming  class"  is  therefore  a  dream,  because 
there  are  no  ruling  characters  or  characteristics 
which  qualify  for  membership  in  such  a  class. 
This  explains  why  all  efforts  to  solidify  a  "farm- 
ing class"  have  never  achieved  anything  more 
than  local,  limited  and  temporary  success. 

The  second  reason  why  such  efforts  at  organiza- 
tion, even  when  they  at  first  do  rally  large  num- 
bers of  farmers  for  a  class-drive,  seldom  reach  any 
notable  objective,  is  because  there  flock  to  their 
banners  all  thf  socialistic  and  economic  vision- 
aries, all  the  doctors  with  sure-cure  recipes  for 
public  evils,  all  the  get-rich-quick  financial  the- 
orists and  all  the  lame-duck  seekers  for  public 
office.  And  when  the  really  understanding  and 
level-headed  people  who  may  cross  the  gang  plank 
at  first  see  with  what  a  crew  they  have  shipped 
they  jump 'overboard  and  the  cranks  and  the  can- 
didates soon  run  the  craft  on  the  rocks. 

J*     J*  jt 
WHAT  WILL  GO  IN  POLITICS. 

MUSING  on  such  marine  disasters  for  some 
years  has  brought  us  to  the  conclusion, 
which  we  have  been  very  freely  announc- 
ing of  late,  that  a  class  organization  of  farmers 
as  such  to  secure  the  ends  which  all  the  dreamerB 
hold  to  be  good  for  farmers  will  never  get  any- 
where in  national  politics  and  will  never  get  far 
in  anything,  but  that  organizations  for  the  pro- 
motion and  protection  of  the  business  of  farming 
can  do  more  and  get  farther  than  any  "class" 
organization  can — and  of  course  we  realize  and 
urge  that  it  must  do  much  of  it  in  politics.  And 
when  men  and  women  who  have  their  livelihoods 
in  farming  realize  it.  too,  they  will  come  from 
all  "classes  of  society"  to  joint  efforts  to  do  what 
those  livelihoods  and  properties  require  to  be  done. 
It  may'  be  to  buy  and  sell,  to  get  and  regulate 
labor  and  wages,  to  secure  capital  and  interest 
rates,  to  place  and  determine  taxes  or  a  dozen 
other  things  which  the  business  of  farming  re- 
quires to  be  done  for  its  very  existence  and  for 
the  future  feeding  of  the  world.  When  such 
things  need  to  be  done  farmers  will  come  to- 
gether in  the  product-groups  possessing  the  same 
specific  needs  and  knowledge,  and  'will  do  things 
needed  there.  When  things  arise  which  reach 
beyond  the  group  and  are  vital  to  all  farming 
business,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  groups 
will  deliberate  and  act.  A  farming  assembly  will 
not  be  then,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  now,  a  group  of 
shame-faced  farmers  with  their  backs  to  a  wall 
in  front  of  a  firing-squad  of  office-holders  and 
office-seekers — all  eager  to  plug  them  to  gain  the 
favor  of  voters  of  adverse  interests  and  policies! 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  most  inane  and 
useless  thing  that  can  now  be  undertaken  is  to 
try  to  isolate  farmers  as  a  class — not  only  because 
it  Is  vain,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  but  be- 
cause the  times  demand  exactly  the  opposite 
action.  It  is  not  alone  necessary  that  farmers 
should  come  together  from  all  the  "classes"  to 
which  they  belong  for  joint  action  on  the  business 
of  farming.  It  is  just  as  necessary  that  they  go 
back  to  their  places  in  all  the  "classes"  and  take 
back  with  them  the  agricultural  point  of  view  on 
all  public  questions  and  work  not  to  get  all  the 


"farmers'  votes,"  which  they  never  can  get,  but 
to  get  recognition  for  the  real  needs  of  farming 
from  our  whole  American  citizenship.  We  have 
surely  had  enough  of  efforts  to  herd  farmers,  by 
themselves  like  cattle,  upon  a  political  pasturage 
of  social  and  economic  fallacies  thickly  set  with 
the  thistles  of  anarchy!  We  need  efforts  to  get 
farmers  into  all  kinds  of  politics  which  are  de- 
cent and  of  good  repute  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  country. 

And  so  you  must  see,  our  Imperial  friend,  that 
we  are  for  industrial  organization  with  politics! 
<!*     J*  J* 
READY-MADE  FARMS  ACTTVE. 

WE  USE  the  language  of  the  market  to  indi- 
cate that  an  agricultural  commodity  which 
the  State  of  California  is  offering  is  in 
brisk  demand.  And  that  commodity  is  farms 
ready  for  cropping — not  farms  which  are  made 
ready  while  cropping  waits  for  the  settler  to  chop 
a  little,  scrape  a  little,  build  a  little,  and  get  weary 
and  discouraged  and  in  debt  to  the  storekeeper 
and  finally  gets  off  the  land  wiser  and  poorer: 
in  four  cases  out  of  five,  as  the  records  of  un- 
aided and  misdirected  colonization  enterprises 
fndicate.  Our  readers  already  know  from  our  fre- 
quent allusions  to  the  subject  that  the  California 
Legislature  of  1917  passed  a  law  providing  for 
putting  on  the  market,  not  raw  land,  but  farms 
ready  for  cropping,  with  plenty  of  time  to  pay  for 
them,  as  a  demonstration  that  that  is  the  right 
way  to  cater  to  settlers  who  have  farming  ability, 
character  and  about  as  much  money  as  old-time 
subdividers  take  from  their  settlers  and  pay  over 
to  their  selling  agents  for  the  camouflage  which 
they  paint  on  the  projects.  And  the  State  put 
this  new  line  of  State  business  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  Land  Settlement  Board,  of  which  Dr. 
Ellwood  Mead  is  director.  And  now  we  say  that 
this  business  is  brisk.  Practically  all  the  ready- 
made  farms  in  the  Durham  project  are  taken  and 
that  covers  6500  acres  of  the  10,000  which  the 
State  authorized  to  be  used  in  such  a  demonstra- 
tion as  it  desired  to  make,  and  now  comes  a  land 
owner  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  offers  the 
board  land  enough  to  fill  the  10,000  acres  which 
it  is  authorized  to  handle;  offers  also  money 
enough  to  turn  this  open  land  into  farms  ready 
for  cropping — water  on  the  land,  buildings  on  the 
land,  work  stock  in  the  stable  and  topis  in  the 
shed,  and  everything  else  ready  to  put  in  a  crop 
this  coming  winter  to  help  beat  the  kaiser  and 
pay  the  settler  for  bringing  it  through.  And  the 
owner  of  this  land  does  not  require  the  State  to 
buy  it:  he  will  simply  chuck  it  in  with  the  money 
to  get  it  ready  and  take  his  repayment  as  the 
settlers  turn  it  in,  according  to  the  terms  of  re- 
payment which  the  law  of  1917  provides.  Of 
course,  we  shall  have  more  about  this  new  aspect 
of  State  land  settlement  just  as  soon  as  the  censor 
takes  his  foot  off  the  details  of  it.  At  the  mo- 
ment all  we  can  say  is  that  the  action  is  now  In 
progress  somewhere  in  the  San  ^  Joaquin. 

THE  ROAR  OF  THE  RIG  GUNS. 

THAT  California  is  doing  something  new,  not 
only  to  get  the  right  kind  of  busy  men  on 
the  idle  lands,  but  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  stay  on  the  land,  is  clear  enough  from 
the  racket  which  the  big  Eastern  publications  are 
making  over  our  land  settlement  activities.  The 
swell  farm  journals  of  the  Atlantic  side  are  cov- 
ering their  pages  with  proclamations  and  pictures 
of  cutting  up  California's  oak-shaded  plains  into 
ready-made  farms,  with  made-to-order  farm  cot- 
tages and  outbuildings  nestling  under  the  oaks, 
and  their  praise  of  the  desirability  of  such  frac- 
tions of  paradise  is  as  picturesque  as  their  art 
work.  And  the  publications  claiming  to  do  higher- 
up  farming  are  not  the  only  ones  which  are  going 
to  this  new  way  of  making  more  farms  and 
farmers  like  a  hop-toad  to  a  June  bug.  All  the 
high  literary,  economic,  socialistic  and  publicistic 
publications  are  trying  to  beat  them  to  it.  It 
looks  as  though  California  would  have  to  St  up 
such  ready-made  farms  by  the  thousands  to  meet 
the  demand  which  such  free  advertising  will  ere- 
ate.  We'surely  never  had  such  a  fine  line  of  at- 
tractive, humanistic  advertising  before,  and  it  Is 
development  advertising  which  we  could  not  get 
by  paying  for  it,  even  If  we  offered  never  so  much 
hard  cash.  California  is  getting  on  the  heart  and 
firing  the   imagination   of   the   American  people 
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or  postage  stamps  will  keep  it  coming 
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Elizabeth  McHugh,  Subscription  Clerk. 


as  never  before,  and  thia  means  that  American 
heart-throbs  and  humanistic  visions  will  make  the 
world  wonder  and  pursue.  The  result  will  be  that 
the  California  plans  and  achievements  for  safe 
farm  homes  in  the  glorious  sunset  land  of  the 
world's  safest  democracy  will  kindle  fires  of  de- 
sire in  all  the  trenches,  dug-outs  and  billets  of  the 
allied  fronts — for  all  accounts  agree  that  the  chief 
talk  of  the  brave  defenders  of  humanity  is  of  the 
victorious  end  of  the  war  and  "where  do  we  go 
from  here?"  And  when  they  read  of  California's 
plans  for  their  home-making  in  a  land  free  from 
the  weather-stress  and  distress  of  northern  Europe 
and  find  the  choicest  foods  of  their  mess  tables 
bearing  California  labels  and  discern  that  proc- 
lamations and  products  support  each  other,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  foresee  that  if  business  in  our 
ready-made  farms  is  now  brisk  it  is  really  no  cir- 
cumstance to  that  which  will  come  when  great 
liners  begin  sailing  direct  from  all  European  ports 
to  San  Francisco  via  Panama.  And  all  who  live 
to  see  that  day,  which  we  believe  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, will  also  see  a  new  birth  for  California! 

LIGHT-BOMBS  IN  OUR  OWN  SKY! 

BUT  NEARER  than  the  effects  which  we  have 
thus  anticipated  and  important  as  prepara- 
tory to  the  realization  of  such  anticipations 
is  the  effect  produced  in  California  by  the  widely 
known  fact  that  business  is  now  brisk  in  farms 
ready  for  productive  occupancy.  There  probably 
never  has  been  a  piece  of  development  legislation 
which  has  aeted  so  quickly  and  beneficently  as 
has  the  land  settlement  policy  which  California 
adopted  in  1917.  Before  the  board  then  created 
can  make  its  first  biennial  report,  the  practical 
operation  of  its  plan  and  public  endorsement  of  it 
have  come.  Of  course  we  know  that  it  will  take 
a  decade  perhaps  to  figure  results  in  a  scientific, 
economical  way,  but  the  public  is  sure  enough 
already  to  be  deeply  moved  and  to  enter  upon 
pursuit  of  the  same  plan  and  operation  by  private 
and  collective  enterprise.  The  announcement  is 
now  made  by  W.  B.  Wellman  of  this  city  that 
the  State  Development  Board  (after  getting  into 
wide  operation  the  Stanislaus  plan  of  short  loans 
to  producers,  described  on  page  670  of  our  issue 
of  May  25)  may  undertake  to  apply  the  Stanislaus 
plan  to  land  settlement.    Mr.  Wellman  writes: 

There  may  be  attempted  the  creation  of  county 
land  settlement  enterprises  modeled  after  the  State 
land  settlement  project  at  Durham,  to  be  financed 
and  administered  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Stan- 
islaus plan.  Land  settlements  by  a  county  unit 
plan  would  accomplish  important  results,  among 
which  are  the  more  rapid  increase  in  food  produc- 
tion and  the  providing  of  desirable  farms  for  re- 
turning soldiers  on  favorable  terms  of  payment, 
with  the  added  provision  of  helpful  suggestion 
and  practical  advice. 

The  suggestion  certainly  opens  a  delightful  vista 
of  local  interest  and  helpfulness  in  building  up 
the  counties  by  community  funds  and  credit  em- 
ployed in  turning  idle  lands  into  well-equipped 
farms.  And  this  is  doubly  important  because 
engendering  such  an  .attitude  toward  developing 
new  farming  is  likely  to  improve  the  community 
attitude  toward  those  who  have  previously  de- 
veloped farms  by  their  own  service  and  sacrifice 
and  have  hitherto  been  awarded  more  taxes  than 
thanks.  In  a  way  the  State  land  settlement  dem- 
onstration is  designed  to  show  that  general  pros- 
perity results  from  a  community  standing  in  with 
the  farmer,  and  the  more  demonstrations  we  have 
of  that  fact  -the  better. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


Growing  Alfalfa  Seed. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  variety  of  alfalfa"  from 
which  I  would  like  to  grow  a  seed  crop.  How 
shall  I  proceed?  How  separate  the  seed  from  the 
straw?  What  length  of  time  is  required  to  grow 
a  crop  for  seed?  My  fourth  crop  is  almost  ready 
for  cutting.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  seed 
should  be  grown  from  the  last  crop  of  the  season. 
I  generally  cut  a  crop  on  the  9th  of  each  month. — 
G.  E.  S.,  Lodi. 

Waiting  to  make  seed  from  the  last  cutting  is 
as  a  rule  altogether  too  risky  in  the  line  of  rain 
or  frost  and  the  growth  is  apt  to  lack  vigor  from 
other  causes  perhaps.    There  may  be  places  where 


few  cuttings  are  made  or  where  autumn  months 
are  sure  to  have  the  requisite  heat  and  drouth 
that  the  last  growth  of  the  season  might  make 
seed,  but  it  is  usual  to  make  one  or  two  cuttings 
to  clean  the  stand  and  take  seed  from  the  second 
or  third  growth.  Harvesting  seed  in  August  1b  a 
good  schedule  and  as  it  takes  as  a  rule  a  month 
to  get  the  seed  after  blooming  and  about  three 
weeks  to  get  the  next  bloom  after  cutting,  the 
growth  for  seed  should  start  in  May  or  June.  The 
crop  should  be  cut  when  about  three-quarters  of 
the  pods  have  become  brown  and  the  plant  cut 
with  a  mower  with  a  swath-laying  attachment  or 
a  self-raking  reaper,  gathered  into  windrows  and 
well  cured  in  shocks.  It  can  be  threshed  with  a 
grain  separator  with  concaves  close  down  and 
special  alfalfa  screens,  or,  better  still,  with  a  reg- 
ular alfalfa  huller  designed  for  such  work. 


Pear  Mite  Knocked:  Slug  Comes  On! 

To  the  Editor:  I  sent  you  samples  of  infected 
Bartlett  pear  leaves  some  time  ago  and  you  told 
me  it  was  "blister  mite"  and  advised  me  to  dust 
them  with  sulphur.  This  spring  it  reappeared 
and  I  sprayed  with  the  "Peerless."  It  appeared  to 
be  effective:  very  few  leaves  had  any  spots  on 
them,  and  those  had  become  marked  before  we 
sprayed,  as  they  were  the  first  ones  to  put  out, 
and  I  waited  till  all  the  leaves  had  appeared.  The 
trees  presented  a  fine,  healthful  appearance,  until 
a  few  weeks  since,  when  many  of  the  leaves  began 
to  turn  brown,  and  now  there  are  so  many  of 
them  that  I  have  become  alarmed  and  would  like 
to  know  the  cause  and  the  remedy.  I  send  some 
of  the  affected  leaves.  I  notice  some  gummy  in- 
sect on  some  of  them  and  suspect  that  it  is  the 
cause. — C.  H.,  Honcut. 

Your  trouble  is  the  pear  slug — the  slimy  cater- 
pillar which  you  have  caught  at  his  work  on  the 
leaves.  The  treatment  is  a  spray  with  lead  ar- 
senate— the  same  as  used  for  the  codlin  moth,  ap- 
plied as  soon  as  you  see  the  first  work  of  the  slugs 
on  the  leaves.  It  can  also  be  checked  by  a  dust 
spray  applied  very  plentifully  so  as  to  cover  the 
leaves  well.  Adobe  road^dust  can  be  used  on  a 
few  trees  by  simply  throwing  or  blowing  it  upon 
the  leaves.  It  sticks  to  the  slug  and  he  falls  off. 
Probably  a  plentiful  dust  spray  with  lime-hydrate 
or  with  kaolin  would  act  in  the  same  way.  The 
slugs  now  at  work  will  not  work  much  longer, 
but  another  brood  may  appear  later  in  the  year. 
The  same  pest  hits  the  cherry.  Always  hit  back 
when  you  see  the  first  injury. 

French  and  Robe  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  ten  acres  of  French 
prunes;  half  were  two  years  old  and  half  one  year 
old  last  winter.  I  intend  to  have  the  one-year-old 
trees  budded  over  to  Robe  de  Sergeant,  as  I  have 
been  told  they  bear  just  as  well  as  the  French, 
have  a  larger  fruit  and  ripen  from  two  to  three 
weeks  earlier,  which  would  distribute  the  work  of 
harvesting  over  a  longer '  period.  But  a  friend 
urges  me  not  to  do  this,  but  leave  them  all  In 
French.  He  says  I  will  set  the  trees  back  at  least 
one  year  and,  very  likely  two  years  and  are  very 
apt  to  get  the  young  shoots  from  the  buds  burned 
by  the  hot  sun  and  run  a  chance  of  losing  them 
altogether.  I  have  about  five"  acres  of  open  land 
which  I  intend  to  plant  out  also  in  prunes  when 
the  older  ones  get  to  bearing. — P.  D.,  Tudor. 

Well-grown  Robes  are  apt  to  be  larger  than 
French  and  to  sell  better,  but  we  should  count 
them  only  one  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  French 
and  not  two  to  three  weeks.  They  are  usually 
less  productive  than,  the  French.  Your  friend  does 
not  exaggerate  the  dangers  and  vexations  of  bud- 
ding over  in  the  orchard  and  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting a  good  stand  and  uniformity  in  the  worked- 
over  trees.  If  we  had  good  French  trees  in  sec- 
ond year  we  would  not  monkey  with  them.  Mean- 
time look  into  the  behavior  of  Robes  in  your 
region  more  carefully  and  plant  your  remaining 
acreage  with  them  if  you  finally  find  their  record 
good.   

Alfalfa  Under  an  Umbrella. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  small  stream  running 
through  my  place,  which  dries  up  about  the  first 
of  August.  Should  I  sow  some  alfalfa  and  water 
it  up  to  August  1?  Would  it  hold  over  until  the 
first  rains,  Which  usually  come  in  October?  I 
only  wish  to  put  out  about  one-fourth  or  one-half 
acre  for  green  feed  for  chickens  and  thought  per- 
haps that,  should  I  cover  it  with  straw  after  my 
water  played  out,  it  would  help  to  conserve  the 
moisture  and  keep  it  from  burning  out  the  first 
year.  I  am  told  that  I  would  have  no  trouble 
after  the  first  year.    Is  this  a  fact? — S.  E.,  Ukiah. 

If  you  wet  the  land  now  down  to  the  bottom, 
then  dig  or  plow,  rake  and  sow  and  put  on  a 
light  covering  of  straw  right  away  for  partial 


shade,  you  ought  to  get  a  good  stand.  There 
would  be  nothing  gained  by  any  further  irriga- 
tion up  to  August  1,  unless  you  were  rigged  for 
sprinkling  over  the  straw.  To  flood  the  young 
seedlings  would  probably  do  more  harm  than  good 
by  baking  the  soil,  and  to  put  on  straw  after  do- 
ing that  would  do  less  good  than  by  covering  from 
the  start.  The  soil  ought  to  take  water  enough 
now  to  keep  moisture  coming  up  for  a  month, 
and  with  the  partial  shade  the  plants  will  hold 
on  for  the  early  rains  in  your  part  of  the  State. 
If  you  get  a  stand,  the  plant  will  go  on  after  the 
first  year  with  whatever  water  you  can  give  It 
or  with  none — if  the  gophers  do  not  eat  it  all  up. 


Did  Feterita  Do  It? 

To  the  Editor:  Is  feterita  poisonous  to  cattle 
at  any  stage  of  its  growth?  My  milch  cow  ate 
about  a  dozen  bites  of  it  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
was  dead.  She  seemed  stiff  in  the  hind  legs, 
bloated  some,  chewed  her  tongue.  I  can  not  find 
any  weeds  that  are  poisonous  where  she  was.  How 
about  "gyp"  corn  and  wheat — they  are  of  the 
same  family  as  feterita? — F.  M.,  Santa  Margarita. 

We  cannot  be  sure  that  feterita  did  it,  but  it 
is  well  established  that  feterita  and  other  sorghums 
can  do  it,  and  when  they  do  they  are  very  quick 
about  it,  for  the  poison  is  hydrocyanic  acid.  It 
may  be  present  in  the  very  rank  growth,  either 
first  growth  or  second  growth,  after  cutting,  and 
it  disappears  from  such  growth  when  cut  and 
wilted  or  partially  dried.  If  your  observation  is 
correct  as  to  amount  eaten,  your  cow  must  have 
been  very  hungry  and  took  very  large  bites.  Green 
sorghum  should  always  be  tried  after  the  cows  are 
well  filled  with  something  else.  Though  it  is 
always  well  to  be  careful,  it  is  fortunate  that  fatal 
feeding  on  sorghum  is  rather  rare. 


Distances  and  Crops  of  Mission  Figs. 

To  the  Editor:  How  far  apart  should  Mission 
figs  be  planted  on  good  soil?  How  long  before 
they  bear  a  paying  crop?  About  what  is  the  aver- 
age crop  produced  per  acre  for  bearing  trees? — 
H.  J.,  Winters. 

Mission  figs  are  very  free  growing  trees  and 
should  finally  have  all  the  space  they  can  get 
with  planting  at  40  feet  each  way — with  fillers 
between,  to  be  taken  out  before  crowding  inter- 
feres with  growth.  Figs  begin  to  bear  early,  but 
do  not  get  to  full  crops  until  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  when  two  or  three  tons  per  acre  is  a  rea- 
sonable expectation. 


Cutting  Sudan  for  Hay. 

To  the  Editor:  When  is  the  proper  time  to 
cut  sudan  grass  to  be  used  as  horse  feed? — A.  S., 
Denair. 

We  presume  you  mean  when  to  cut  for  hay. 
Cut  when  in  full  bloom,  not  before.  It  may  be 
cut  somewhat  later  without  losing  nutriment,  for 
the  leaves  remain  green  longer  than  what  are 
known  as  "hay  grasses"  do,  but  late  cutting  is 
coarser  and  less  attractive  in  flavor. 

California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  Sao  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  July  9,  1918: 


,  Rainfall  Data  Tomporaturo 

i  *  \  Data 

Stations —           Past  Seasonal  Normal  /  *  1 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'm  Min'ra 

Eureka  02  .02  .05  58  48 

Red  Bluff        102  64 

Sacramento        ]M  SO 

San  Francisco        62  50 

San  Jose        82  46 

Fresno      ....  102  64 

San  Luis  Obispo     01  St)  50 

I. os  Angeles    .68  —  84        S8  • 

San  Diego      T4  AT 
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Don't  Let  Tuberculosis  Get  Your  Hogs 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten,  Los  Angeles 


IONCE  hail  an  Irishman  working 
for  me  who  told  about  having 
the  grip  the  previous  winter. 
To  draw  him  out  I  asked:  '  What 
is  the  grip,  Pat?" 

"The  grip."  he  replied.  "Don't 
you  know  what  the  grip  is?  Why, 
it's  a  disesae  that  makes  you  sink 
for  six  months  after  you  get  well." 

1  thought  of  this  incident  as  I 
listened  to  the  different  addresses 
and  discussions  at  the  recent  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Swine  Rreeders' 
Association,  and  I  was  convinced 
that  unless  a  good  many  California 
,  hog  raisers  take  immediate  steps  to 
stamp  tuberculosis  out  of  their  herds 
the  dinease  will  make  them  sick  for 
about  six  months  after  they  market 
their  hogs — sick  because  of  the  loss 
from  condemnation  which  they  will 
have  to  stand. 

DKMONSTRATION  AN  KYK-OPKNKR. 

Tuberculosis  of  hogs  received 
more  consideration  than  any  other 
subject;  in  fact,  one  would  almost 
think  that  the  meeting  had  been 
called  to  consider  this  matter,  for 
while  there  was  a  varied  program, 
almost  every  speaker  said  something 
about  tuberculosis  before  he  finished. 
And  to  cap  the  climax  Dr.  F.  M. 
Hayes  gave  a  demonstration  that 
was  an  eye-opener.  Bv  special  per- 
mission from  the  United  States  Bu- 
rueau  of  Animal  Industry  he  se- 
cured the  first  and  only  condemned 
carcass  that  has  even  been  sent  out 
from  a  San  Francisco  packing  house. 
And  when  he  had  finished  his  work 
with  that  diseased  carcass  he  didn't 
need  to  add  anything  to  convince 
us  that  the  disease  really  exists  and 
that  we  have  a  serious  problem  to 
solve. 

A  prominent  breeder  who  sat  near 
me  noticed  on  the  program  the  sub- 
ject for  the  professor's  talk,  and 
whispered  to  me  that  he  thought 
this  condemnation  business  was  all 
bosh.  He  didn't  think  there  was 
any  such  thing  as  tuberculosis  of 
hogs,  and  he  felt  that  the  packers 
who  reported  condemnations  were 
simply  skinning  the  poor  hog  rais- 
ers. But  after  Dr.  Hayes  had  fin- 
ished his  demonstration,  this  same 
breeder  gave  me  a  nudge  and  said: 
"I'll  talce  it  all  back.  That  carcass 
was  enough  to  convince  a  wooden 
Indian.  Awful  serious  matter,  isn't 
it?  We  roust  awaken  the  masses  of 
hog  raisers  to  its  real  importance 
and  to  its  effect  upon  them  individ- 
ually if  they  don't  get  busy." 

CON  DKM  NATION   RI  LING   SKRIOI  S. 

Yes,  it  is  an  awful  serious  mat- 
ter— the  most  important  problem 
that  we  have,  to  solve.  The  relative 
prices  of  grain  and  pork,  co-opera- 
tive selling  organizations,  and  all 
such  matters  dwindle  into  insignifi- 
cant e  as  compared  with  the  way  the 
new  condemnation  ruling  is  going  to 
hit  thousands  of  hog  raisers  very 
soon. 

Too  many  of  us  are  like  the  snake 
that  two  men  killed.  They  pounded 
the  head  to  a  pulp,  but  the  tail 
continued  to  wiggle.  "Isn't  he  dead?" 
gasped  one  of  the  men.  "Yes,  he's 
dead  all  right,"  answered  his  com- 
panion, 'but  he  ain't  conscious  of 
it."  Many  of  us  are  going  to  be  hit 
mighty  hard  when  this  new  con- 
demnation method  is  put  into  oper- 


it.  We  keep  right  on  feeding  our 
hogs  unpasteurized  milk  and  taking 
no  steps  to  check  or  overcome  the 
disease  in  our  herds — taking  no 
thought  for  the  future. 

But  if  we  don't  want  to  lose  heav- 
ily we  must  rouse  ourselves  from 
this  lethargy.  We  must  realize  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  partic- 
ularly as  it  will  affect  us.  and  we 
must  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
make  the  future  secure.  So  let  us 
see  what  this  new  condemnation 
method  is,  and  then  find  out  how  tu- 
berculosis gets  into  a  herd  of  hogs, 
and  what  steps  must  be  taken  to 
stamp  it  out. 

CONDEMNATIONS  CHABGBD  BACK  TO 
8HIPP1  B8. 

Last  winter,  when  J.  P.  Cotton, 
head  of  the  Livestock  Department  of 
the  Food  Administration,  was  out 
here,  he  endeavored  to  get  all  of 
the  packers  to  agree  to  a  minimum 
price  on  'hogs  that  would  be  one 
cent  under  the  Chicago  minimum. 
The  packers  complained  that  con- 
demnations were  running  high,  and 
objected  to  signing  tli*  agreement 
unless  condemnations  could  be 
charged  back  to  the  shippers,  so  the 
agreement  was  finally  made  on  that 
basis. 

This  worked  out  all  right  in 
handling  carload  lots  from  individ- 
ual shippers,  but  very  few  farmers 
in  this  State  raise  hogs  on  a  large 
enough  scale  to  market  a  carload 
at  a  time.  The  bulk  of  the  hogs 
come  from  the  little  fellows  who 
have  six  or  twelve  or  twenty  to 
market  at  a  time.  These  farmers 
had  been  selling  to  local  buyers,  and 
as  the  buyers  had  to  stand  the  risk 
of  loss  from  condemnation  they  were 
obliged  to  work  on  a  broader  mar- 
gin, which  resulted  in  lower  prices 
to  the  farmers  Naturally  this 
brought  forth  a  big  howl. 

HOW    THK   FARM    BI  RKAC  AUCTION 
WORKKI). 

At  about  the  same  time  the  plan 
of,  marketing  through  Farm  Bureau 
auction  sales  developed  momentum, 
but  here  again  trouble  was  experi- 
enced. After  one  sale  the  County 
Adviser  was  charged  back  over  $200 
by  the  packers  to  cover  condemna- 
tions. He  paid  the  amount  out  oi 
the  general  fund  of  the  swine  de- 
partment, but  naturally  many  of  the 
consignors  of  stock  objected  to  this. 
They  believed  that  their  herds  were 
free  from  tuberculosis,  and  they'did 
not  feel  that  they  should  be  made 
to  stand  any  part  of  the  loss  oc- 
casioned by  disease  in  other  breed- 
ers' herds. 

The  matter  was  taken  up  with 
the  Federal  Livestock  Commission 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  only 
satisfactory  way  would  be  a  system 
whereby  the  condemnation  on  a  par- 
ticular hog  would  he  charged  back 
to  the  consignor  of  that  hog. 

So  for  several  weeks  the  members 
of  the  Livestock  Commission  have 
been  working  with  the  packers  and 
the  Government  inspectors,  trying 
to  devise  a  satisfactory  method  of 
identification.  The  hogs  are  not  in- 
spected until  after  they  are  scraped, 
and  as  the  scrapers  handle  hogs 
pretty  roughly,  especially  the  ears, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  devise  a  sat- 
isfactory way  of  identifying  the  an- 
imals after  being  condemned.  Tat- 


ation,  but  we  are  not  conscious  of  tooing.  hrandfhg  on  different  parts 


of  the  body,  ear  notching,  ear  tag- 
ging— many  methods  are  being  tried 
out.  And  as  soon  as  a  satisfactory 
method  is  found  the  farmer  who 
markets  a  tubercular  hog— no  mat- 
ter whether  he  ships  it  direct  to  the 
packer,  sells  to  a  local  buyer,  or 
consigns  to  a  Farm  Bureau  sale — 
that  farmer  alone  is  going  to  be 
made  to  stand  the  loss. 


PENALIZE 


THK  FARMER 
THK  HOG. 


WHO  GRKW 


As  Prof.  True  of  the  Livestock 
Commission  puts  it.  "The  penalty  for 
a  diseased  carcass  will  be  placed 
upon  the  man  who  grew  the  hog — 
where  it  rightfully  belongs." 

Perhaps  you  feel  that  this  won't 
hit  you,  but  don't  be  too  sure  about 
it.  The  annual  loss  in  the  United 
States  from  tuberculosis  is  $25,- 
000,000.  Of  40.000,000  hogs  slaugh- 
tered in  1917  under  Federal  inspec- 
tion. 3,974,000  were  affected  with 
tuberculosis  —  almost  10  per  cent. 
Coming  nearer  home,  from  15  to  25 
per  cent  of  the  entire  kill  of  hogs 
at  San  Francisco  is  tuberculous,  and 
at  Los  Angeles  during  the  first  four 
months  of  the  year,  out  of  63.482 
hogs  killed.  4253  were  affected  with 
tuberculosis. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  of 
these  animals  were  condemned.  Dur- 
ing 1917  the  condemnation  at  San 
Francisco  was  3.14  per  cent.  Dur- 
ing the  first  four  months  of  1918  It 
jumped  to  4.68  per  cent,  and  the 
condition  is  getting  worse  all  the 
.time.  '  v. 

DAIRY     DISTRICTS     HOST    PROLIFIC  OF 
DISEASED  Hex.--. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  dairy 
districts,  where  hogs  are  fed  unpas- 
teurized skim  milk  from  untested 
cows  or  unpasteurized  buttermilk 
from  creameries.  Government  rec- 
ords show  that  during  one  year  only 
2.4  per  cent  of  the  hogs  slaughtered 
at    Fort    Worth    were  tuberculous. 


most  of  these  having  been*  fed  on 
alfalfa  and  corn,  without  milk.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  25.1  per  cent  of 
the  hogs  slaughtered  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  a  leading  dairy  State  were 
found  tuberculous. 

To  show  how  easily  hogs  contract 
tuberculosis  when  fed  on  skim  milk 
from  tuberculous  cows,  a  lot  was 
given  such  milk  for  only  three  days, 
and  the  post-mortem  examination 
held  107  days  later  showed  that 
83.3  per  cent  of  the  hogs  had  be- 
come tuberculous.  When  hogs  re- 
ceived such  millf  for  thirty  days  and 
were  allowed  to  live  fifty  days 
longer.  100  per  cent  of  the  animals 
had  developed  generalized  tubercu- 
losis. 

somen  OF  INFECTION. 
At  the  Swine  Breeders'  meeting 
Dr.  Hayes  gave  seven  sources  of  in- 
fection, in  order  of  their  importance, 
as  follows: 

1.  Milk  from  tuberculous  cows. 

2.  Manure  from  tuberculous  cat- 
tle. It  is  a  common  practice  to 
allow  hogs  to  follow  cattle  about 
the  feed  lot,  where  they  work  over 
the  manure  and  feed  upon  whatever 
portions  of  food  have  passed  through 
the  cattle  undigested.  In  healthy 
herds  this  method  may  be  com- 
mended because  of  the  economy,  but 
where  there  are  tuberculous  cows 
the  danger  of  infection  is  great. 

3.  Slaughter  house  offal.  It  is 
very  unwise  to  buy  carcasses  of  an- 
imals that  have  died  from  unknown 
causes,  or  unedible  parts  of  slaugh- 
tered animals,  and  feed  them  un- 
cooked to  hogs.  This,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  tankage,  which  is 
cooked  and  therefore  sterile.  It  is 
an  excellent — in  fact,  a  necessary — 
substitute  for  skim  milk. 

4.  Uncooked  garbage.  Records 
show  that  hogs  fed  upon  uncooked 
garbage  contract  disease  far  more 
frequently  than  those  fed  upon 
cooked  garbage.  From  a  sanitary 
standpoint  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  feeding  of  garbage  to  hogs,  pro- 
vided it  is  thoroughly  cooked  and  is 

(Continued  on' page  41.) 


Money  Maker  Cutters 
/or  the  West   


jH6«r>  "**"*]] 

A  good  many 
carloads  of  Money  Maker 
Cutters  are  coming  to  the  Coast  this 
year!    They  will  be  distributed  through 
reliable  representatives  in  Oregon,  California, 
Washington  and  Idaho.  Don't  buy  before  you  investi- 


"Looks  Out 


For  Dad" 


Safe  Silage  Cutters 

Patented  safety  yoke  protects  the  operator.  Patented 
cushion  drive  protects  the  machine.  Light  draft — sizes  from 
4  H.  P.  up,  that  can  be  run  with  yourg&s  engine.  Force-feed. 
Throws  and  blows— fills  the  highest  silo.  Cuts  dry  feed,  too. 


Chas.  K.  Spauldlng  Logging;  Co. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors 
Salem,  Oregon 


Mor.tu  Maker  Cutter 
Book  FREE.  Send  a 
postal,  or  write  your 
name  on  the  marpin 
below  this  ad. 
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Grape  Stem  Mildew  Banned 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rnral  Pre»s.l 


Stem  mildew  was  the  chief  trouble 
discussed  at  a  grape  standardization 
meeting  held  at  Merced,  June  27,  on 
rail  of  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner G.  H.  Hecke.  as  reported  by 
0.  W.  Newman,  who  acted  as  secre- 
tary. Forty-two  delegates,  includ- 
ing twelve  county  horticultural  com- 
missioners, attended  the  meeting, 
whose  principal  purpose  was  to 
standardize  the  inspection,  testing, 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


Kill  the  Spider! 

Tomato  Worm,  Corn  Ear-Worm, 
Squirrels  and  Gophers 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOK 


Packed  complete,  including 

The  Liquid  Flame, 

Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator 

Standard  Size  $18.00 

Junior  Size  $16.00 

At  your  Dealers,  or  send  to  us : 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001,  6029  Pasadena  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES 
REEDLEY,  CALIF. 


SULPHUR 

Fleur  de  Soufre.  Anchor 
Brand :  Velvet  Flowera 
of  Sulphur  and  Eag-le 
Brand . 

Packed  in  barrels  and 
double  sacks;  are  the 
fluffiest  and  purest  Sul- 
phur* that  money  can 
buy:  the  best  for  vine- 
yards: the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes,  leav- 
ing  no  ash. 

Try  our  new  brand  of 
BUblimed  100  per  cent 
pure  Ventilated  Sulphur 
for  making  Paste  — 
Atomic  Sulphur. 
For  Lime  Sulphur  Solu- 
tion, use  our  "S"  Brand 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur, 
which  we  will  furnish 
at  a  price  so  cheap  that 
you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  ready-made 
solutions 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet:  also 
price  list  and  samples. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

634  California  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Fertilize  Crops 

=====  with  ====== 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Small  quantity  per  acre  will 
increase  your  production  and  in- 
come. 

Write  or  call  for  particulars. 
NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

HENRY  BOOKSIN.  District  Manager 
518-519  Bank  of  San  Jose  Building: 
SAN  JOSE  ::  CALIFORNIA 


and  requirements  for  shipping  grapes 
from  the  various  counties.  Every- 
body agreed  on  the  basis  of  two  sea- 
sons' experience  that  no  grape  mil- 
dew on  the  berries  should  be  ship- 
ped. But  on  stem  mildew,  which 
Deputy  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner Geo.  P.  Weldon  said  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  same  fungus  in  a 
different  stage,  varying  opinions  were 
expressed.  Tulare  packers  said  that 
no  grapes  should  be  shipped  with 
mildew_on  the  stems.  Fresno  pack- 
ers had  reported  to  Fresno  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  F.  P.  Rouillard 
that  stem  mildew  did  not  affect 
grape  berries  before  they  were  sold 
in  New  York.  C.  B.  Bills  of  the 
Pioneer  Fruit  Co.  said  that  berries 
dropped  from  bunches  at  New  Yerk 
due  to  mildew  on  the  stems  when 
they  left  California.  His  company 
had  allowed  it,  but  would  eventually 
discontinue  the  practice  and  he  fa- 
vored universal  condemnation  of 
such.  F.  J.  Johnson  of  Fresno  had 
sent  test  shipments  of  Malagas  east 
and  the  stem-mildewed  ones  brought 
higher  prices  than  the  rest  of  the 
lot.  L.  G.  Haight  of  Fresno  had  a 
similar  experience  in  1915. 

It  developed  that  late  grapes  are 
very  little  affected;  and  Sacramento 
Deputy  Horticultural  Commissioner 
F.  C.  Brosius  said  stem  mildew  did 
not  affect  Tokays  much  in  his  ter- 
ritory. San  Joaquin  Horticultural 
Commissioner  H.  H.  Ladd  said  he 
did  not  condemn  grapes  for  mildew. 
But  infected  Tokays  were  claimed  by 
Geo.  W.  Ashley  to  drop  badly,  while 
Emperors  and  Cornichons  held  all 
right.  Mr.  Bills  agreed.  The  final 
sense  of  the  meeting  was  that  all 
grapes  except  Emperors  and  Corni- 
chons should  be  practically  free  from 
stem  mildew  when  packed,  and  that 
in  no  case  should  infection  exceed 
three  per  cent. 


FRUIT  PROPAGATORS,  ATTEN- 
TION! 


Under  the  State  law.  "any  person 
who  ships,  sells,  or  handles  nursery 
stock,  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  or  vines 
for  planting  or  propagation  purposes 
within  this  State  shall  register  with 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Horticul- 
ture, who  shall  issue  to  each  appli- 
cant a  special  license  number,  and 
all  shipments  by  such  licensee  shall 
have  his  license  number  affixed  to 
the  package."  Rubber  stamps  are 
this  season  provided  by  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  Sac- 
ramento, for  the  license  numbers. 
All  licensees  are  requested  to  state 
the  nature  of  their  operations.  A 
directory  will  then  be  made  of  great 
value  to  all  interested.  Registra- 
tion is  now  in  progress. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA  FOR  SICKLY 
PLANTS. 


Nitrate  of  soda  in  its  commercial 
form  resembles  coarse  salt  in  ap- 
pearance. It  contains  about  15  ^ 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  in  the  nitrate 
form  in  which  plants  take  it  up 
when  dissolved  in  soil  water.  Ex- 
cessive quantities  are  injurious,  but 
100  to  400  pounds  per  acre,  evenly 
broadcasted  and  harrowed  in  just 
before  an  irrigation  or  evenly  dis- 
tributed in  numerous  furrows  con- 
taining standing  water,  shows  al-* 
most  immediate  improvement  in 
growth  of  sickly  plants. 


ANDERSON  COMBINATION  DIPPER, 

PERFORATOR,  GRADER 
AND  SPREADER 


SEND  FOR  NEW  CATA- 
LOG OF  PACKERS*  and 
Dryers'  Machinery. 


The  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  DIPPER, 
PERFORATOR  AND  GRADER  is  built  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  where  the  require- 
ments of  prune  growers  have  been  care- 
fully considered  and  every  possible  advantage  incorporated  into  the  machine.  Can  be 
furnished  with  or  without  rinse  tank.    Made  in  various  sizes  for  hand  or  power. 

SEND  FOR  1918  CATALOG 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  Anderson-Barngrover  line  of  Fruit  Packers  and 
Dryers'  Machinery.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  are  interested.  A  postcard 
will  bring  it. 

Anderson=Bariigrover  Manufacturing  Co., 


20  WEST  JULIAN  STREET 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


1  bought  5  boxef 

of  Eureka  Stumping  Powder  and  now  I  want  to 
sell  a  lot  of  other  powder  that  I  have,"  writes 
Rudolph  Stadeli,  Silverton,  Ore.  "The  other 
powder  makes  me  terribly  sick  when  I  try  to 
use  it,  but  Eureka  does  not  give  me  the  least 
headache. ' ' 

Eureka  Stumping  Powder  is  one  of  the  two 

ARM  POWDERS 


STUMPING  AGRICULTURAL 


Eureka  goes  further  and  costs  less  for  all  agri- 
Cultural  blasting  than  ordinary  powder  or  dyna- 
mite. 

Eureka  and  Giant  Farm  Powders  are  made  especially  to  meet 
western  farm  conditions.  They  are  made  by  a  Pacific  Coast 
Company,  with  more  than  a  half  a  century  of  experience — the 
company  that  originated  all  "ciant  powders."  Your  dealer  cat 
supply  you.  If  he  does  not.  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  grX 
the  genuine,  which  has  the  Giant  brand  on  every  box. 

Save  money  on  farm  work.  Send  this  coupon  for  onr  bie  free 
book.  "Better  Farminsr.'*  It  tells  you  how  to  do  scores  of  farm 
jobs  cheaper  and  better. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Coo. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office :  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices  :  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Seattle,  Spokane 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.. Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bide..  San  Francisco 
Send  me  the  52-paee  illustrated  book  "Better  Farminc."    I  am  especially 
interested  in  (please  check) 

□  Stump  Blasting  □  Tree  Bed  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □   Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Ditch  Blasting  □   Road  Making 

Name   — 

Address  — 
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California  Pear  :   Fruit  With  Problems 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 


tree*  ia  California  are  Bartletts." 
We  incline  to  the  higher  figure.  We 
do  not  knovr  just  when  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Bartlett  was  first  con- 
ceded. It  was  only  mentioned  with 
others  as  worth  planting  during  the 
'60s  and  '70s.  The  records  of  over- 
land shipments  early  in  the  latter 
decade  do  not  distinguish  it  as  more 
desirable  than  others,  but  about 
1880  the  Bartlett  began  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  supreme  in  sales  in  East- 
ern markets  in  the  choice  of  the 
California  canners  and  as  superior 
in  the  early  efforts  at  sun-drying 
after  sulphuring.  These  facts,  coupled 
with  its  long  season  through  dif- 
ference in  ripening  dates  in  differ- 
ent districts,  constituted  the  Bart- 
lett the  kaiser  of  California  pears. 

CALIFORNIA  PEAR  PROBLEMS. 

No  fruit  commercially  great  in 
California  has  been  carried  through 
greater  difficulties  than  the  pear — 
though  perhaps  other  fruits  have, 
met  as  many  and  as  bad  menaces — 
sare  one.  Scale  insects,  slugs,  cod- 
lin  moth,  scab,  aphis,  mite,  thrips 
and  others  have  been  shown  to  be 
•amenable  to  control  and  are,  by  all 
diligent  growers,  kept  under  it.  But 
no  fruit  has  an  enemy  so  relentless 
as  the  "pear  bligh,t."  The  apple, 
quince  and  loquet  share  in  its  rav- 
ages, but  are  usually  less  strongly 
hit.  This  blight  is  worse  than 
others  of  similar  bacterial  character 
because  it  virulently  attacks  twig, 
branch,  trunk  and  roots  and  can  kill 
the  tree  outright  and  not  merely 
destroy  some  of  the  smaller  growth 
and  the  fruit  of  it.  And  there  has 
been  thus  far  demonstrated  no  es- 
cape from  the  pest  except  by  eternal 
vigilance  and  unremitting  surgery — 
although  good  progress  is  being 
made  toward  protection  of  trunk 
and  root  by  putting  immune  wood 
in  those  parts.  Immune  varieties 
which  would  mike  the  whole  tree 
resistant  are  at 'present  out  of  the 
question  because  there  is  no  sign 
that  any  of  them  can  produce  a  fruit 
which  may  be  substituted  for  the 
Bartlett  in  the  uses  we  make  of 
it.  Therefore,  to  keep  the  blight 
out  of  the  trunk  and  root  and  to 
everlastingly  fight  it  in  the  top  of 
the  tree  is  at  present  our  best  pear 
program.  Hard  as  is  this  task  and 
great  as  is  the  cost  of  it,  there  is 
wide  confidence  among  California 
planters  that  they  can  successfully 
defend  their  blighty  Bartletts  and 
the  recent  increase  in  acreage  of 
new  plantings  has  been  large.  Air. 
Weldon  shows  that  California,  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  are  the  only 
States  of  the  Union  in  which  the 
pear  industry  is  on  the  increase, 
and  therefore  in  the  Eastern  pear 
markets  Pacific  Coast  pears  have  an 
expanding  opportunity. 

COMMERCIAL    PROBLEMS    OF    PE  \R 

OBOWING. 
Although  the  California  pear  and 
its  products  have  a  total  value  only 
about  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  grape, 
the  orange  and  the  peach,  one-fourth 
that  of  the  prune  and  only  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  apple-,  apri- 
cot and  lemon  (each  fruit  valued  by 
itself  in   all   cases),   this  State  is 
ranked   first   in  the  Union   in  the 
commercial  production  of  pears.  The 
1917  pear  crop,  the  largest  ever  pro- 
duced ia  this  State,  is  estimated  to  , 
have  beea  90,000  tons,  used  in  the  j 
followhxg  ways: 


For  Eastern  shipment,  57,500  tons 
green ; 

For  canning.  25,000  tons  green; 

For  drying,  7,500  tons  green. 

The  figures  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
exact,  but  relative,  and  they  show 
that  the  issue  in  selling  pears  lies 
between  selling  to  the  canners  and 
to  the  Eastern  shippers  and  that 
drying  is  a  safety-clutch — except  in 
Lake  county,  where,  because  of  dis- 
tance from  rails,  an  independent 
reputation  has  been  achieved  for  a 
primary  product  of  dried  pears. 

Last  year  Eastern  shipment  was 
4798  carloads  as  compared  with  3701 
carloads  in  1916.  and  the  increase 
of  a  thousand  carloads  was  largely 
due  to  the  attitude  of  the  canners, 
who  painted  a  mournful  camouflage 
of  sans  trade,  sans  tin,  sans  boxes, 
sans  cars,  sans  everything  over  their 
canning  situation  and  cut  their  price 
to  the  growers  to  $35,  a  reduction 
of  $15  per  ton.  Fortunately  a  Pear 
Growers'  Association  began  to  be 
talked  up  in  1916  and  the  1917 
drive  of  the  canners  awoke  it  to 
action  and  to  actual  existence  as  a 
co-operative  selling  organiaztion.  It 
has  force  enough  to  seize  the  alter- 
native of  Eastern  shipment  as  a  j 
trench-knife  against  the  canners. 
Pears  were  diverted  eastward  and 
the  canners,  in  order  to  get  any 
pears,  had  to  change  their  face-long 
lines  to  curves  and  go  out  hunting 
pears  with  a  camouflage  of  smiles, 
paying  perhaps  as  high  as  $50  per 
ton  in  some  cases  and  not  getting 
pears  enough  to  fill  orders,  which 
they  declared  they  had  no  hope  of 
getting,  and  Eastern  markets  went 
short  on  California  canned  pears. 
Meantime  growers  who  would  not 
accept  their  $35  bid  pocketed  $50 
to  $60,  and  in  some  instances  as 
high  as  $80  per  ton  from  Eastern 
shipments. 

Of  course,  we  are  charitable 
enough  to  believe  that  the  canning 
outlook  may  have  changed  some- 
what after  the  canners  had  pulled 
down  their  jaws  to  a  $35  per  ton 
expression,  but  to  see  them  saying 
anything  about  it  to  growers  after 
such  contracts  were  signed  passes 
our  imaginative  resources. 

WHAT    I'll  I    ASSOCIATION  Its  DOING  THIS 
TEAR. 

It  is  different  this  year,  for  the 
Pear  Growers'  Association  has  both 
power  and  pears.  It  has  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  pears  signed  up  in 
the  Sacramento  river  and  Contra 
Costa  districts  and  75  per  cent  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley — these  three 
districts  furnishing  most  of  the  can- 
ning pears.  It  also  has  50  per  cent 
signed  in  Sonoma  and  60  per  cent  in 
Alameda  counties,  where  much  of 
the  product  goes  into  local  trade 
from  small  orchards.  It  does  not 
enter  the  large  shipping  districts  at 
present  nor  does  it  undertake  any- 
thing with  pears  that  are  dried. 

It  has,  we  understand,  reached 
some  sort  of  an  agreement  with  can- 
ners that  $70  per  ton  is  a  fair 
price  for  the  best  canning  Bartletts 
this  year,  in  view  of  increased  cost 
of  production,  and  it  is  trying  to  do 
something  to  help  growers  under 
term  contracts  to  secure  a  price 
which  will  keep  them  off  the  serap 
heap.  It  has  established  an  open 
house  for  pear  growers  at  238  Con- 
sular building,  opposite  the  Custom 
House,  in  San  Francisco,  where  all 


people  who  have  pear  problems  on 
their  digestions  can  get  relief  from 
President  Frank  T.  Swett  and  Sec- 
retary  J.   S.    Bailey,   according  to 

their  needs.  . 

And  of  course  the  Pear  Growers' 
Association  has  entered  the  Federa- 
tion of  California  Co-operative  Sell- 
ing Organizations — which  we  have 
mentioned  several  times  lately  as  the 
possible  universal  solvent  for  all  ag- 
ricultural problems  if  the  producers 
will  support  and  develop  it  toward 
that  end. 


PEAR  GROWERS'  CONFERENCE. 

A  conference  was  held  Tuesday 
afternoon  between  a  committee  rep- 
resenting certain  pear  growers  whose 
crops  are  under  term  contract  and  a 
committee  of  canners.  The  growers 
were  represented  by  E.  Bowles,  J.  S. 
Brown  of  Santa  Clara  and  Frank  T. 
Sweet  of  the  California  Pear  Grow- 
ers.' Association.  Nearly  all  the  can- 
ners were  represented.  Figures  were 
presented  showing  that  with  the  in- 
crease in  cost  of  labor  and  mate- 
rials due  to  the  war  it  was  no 
longer  possible  for  the  grower  to 
properly  care  for  his  orchard  and 


maintain  it  at  a  price  of  $30  to  $35 
a  ton. 

The  canners  met  the  situation  In 
a  broad-minded  and  fair  spirit  and 
voluntarily  raised  the  price  for  this 
year  on  all  term  contract  pears  $10 
a  ton,  to  a  figure  not  to  exceed 
$4  7.50  a  ton  on  pears  2%  inches  to 
2%   inches  in  diameter. 

While  the  meeting  was  held  at 
the  invitation  of  Mr.  Miller  of  the 
Food  Administration,  the  liberal  ac- 
tion of  the  canners  was  entirely 
voluntary,  as  the  Government  has 
no  authority  to  abrogate  contracts  on 
unlicensed  foodstuffs.  While  prunes 
and  peaches  are  licensed,  pears,  ow- 
ing to  the  comparatively  small  ton- 
nage, are  not  under  license. 

Everybody  went  home  happy — the 
canners  because  they  had  done  a 
good  and  wise  act,  involving  a  raise 
of  $60,000,  and  the  growers,  who 
will  now  be  able  to  care  for  this 
season's  crop  and  prepare  for  the 
1919  crop. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ■NQINEBRS 

Agricultural  Investigation.  Drainage.  Legal 
Engineering  and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Management  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects     Soil  Surreys. 

SS  SUTTER  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


DEEP  WELL  TURBINES 

No  valves  to  pack  or  plunger  to  get  out  of 
order.  For  use  in  any  well  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter or  over. 

A  complete  line  of  irrigating  pumps  of  all  de- 
scriptions, horizontal,  and  vertical  for  belt 
drive  or  direct  connection  to  electric  motor. 


Prices  as 
low  as 
•re  con- 
sistent 
with  feed 
quality 
and 
work- 
manship. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG FR  NO.  *7 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
LOS  ANGELES,  STOCKTON,  VIS  ALIA 


PERFECTION  PRUNE  DIPPER  AND  GRADER 


L.  D.  Choissrr 
of  Chlco.  Cal. 

Agent  for 
Butte  County. 


1918  MODEL  FAR  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  PREVIOUS 
MODEL. 

Improvements: — First — -1  hare  added  a  circulator 
to  the  dipper  whereby  boiling  water  (heated  by  an 
improved  oil  burner)  is  constantly  cir- 
culated between  circulator  and  dipper 
thus  solving  the  hot  water  problem. 
Second — I  have  installed  an  extra 
speed    attachment   making  it 
possible  to  speed  up  or  down 
as  the  condition  of  the  prunes 
demands    Hard  prunes  require 
.more     scalding  and 
/ must  remain   in  the 
hot  water  longer  than 
soft  ones. 

A  call  and  Inspec- 
tion will  convince  you 
that  this  dipper  and 
grader  is  second  to 
none  on  the  market. 

F.J.YANDLE, 

Inventor 
and  Manufacturer 
303  THIRD  STREET 
SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.' 


//  you  want  to  see 


How  to  Grow  More  Grain  per  Acre 
and  Plant  Less  Seed 


visit  the  Showrooms  of  the 


Western  Soil  Bacteria  Co. 


LOS  ANGELES 
631  So.  Spring:  Street 


SAM  FRANCISCO 
442  Sansome  Street 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  (or  Pacific  Rural  Pretta.] 


Spray  Late  Apples  Now. 

A  light  crop  of  late  apples  is  in- 
variably accompanied  by  a  heavy 
crop  of  codling  moth,  says  Sonoma 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
O.  E.  Bremner.  The  same  number 
of  worms  distributed  among  one- 
third  the  number  of  apples  means 
three  times  the  percentage  of  apples 
containing  worms.  We  are  confront- 
ing such  a  condition  this  year,  and 
an  extra  effort  must  be  made  if  we 
are  to  maintain  the  standard  of  our 
fruit.  The  first  generation  of  worms 
is  now  leaving  the  apples;  the  sec- 
ond generation  will  hatch  and  en- 
ter the  apples  during  July  (the  time 
varying  with  the  relative  earliness 
of  the  district).  It  is  safe  to  say 
a  spray  applied  between  July  10  and 
20  will  prove  effective.  In  ap- 
plying this  spray,  care  must  be 
given  to  covering  the  apples  evenly 
with  the  arsenate  of  lead,  as  the 
worms  enter  mostly  from  the  side, 
particularly  where  two  apples  touch, 
or  a  leaf  or  limb  comes  in  contact 
with  the  fruit.  They  may  also  en- 
ter by  the  stem  or  blossom  end.  If 
a  spreader  is  used,  the  arsenate  of 
lead  is  given  a  more  even  distribu- 
tion over  the  surface  and  is  pre- 
vented from  producing  the  concen- 
trated cakeo  of  material.  The  best 
spreader  we  have  used  is  a  commer- 
cial flour  paste.  Next  to  this  is  dry 
glue.  Use  6  pounds  of  flour  paste 
to  each  100  gallons  of  water.  If 
glue  is  used,  dissolve  :4  pound  dry 
flake  glue  to  each  100  gallons  of 
water.  Use  arsenate  "of  lead  at  the 
rate  of  2  pounds  dry  or  4  pounds 
paste  to  the  100  gallons  of  water. 
Sulphur  paste  may  also  be  used  in 
combination  with  the  spray  if  mil- 
dew or  red  spider  is  present. 

Southern  Insectary  Showing  Results. 

The  State  Insectary  branch  In 
Southern  California  is  proving  its 
great  value  to  the  citrus  industry, 
acording  te  the  new  secretary  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Commission,  Av- 
ery S.  Heyt,  by  the  results  from  its 
liberation  »f  multiplied  thousands  of 
insects  which  prey  on  scales  affect- 
ing the  citrus  trees.  These  insects 
include  ladybirds  and  new  internal 
parasites  recently  imported  by  the 
State  Insectary.  Until  the  branch  in- 
sectary was  established  these  prey- 
ing insects  and  parasites  were  not 
available  in  really  effective  quanti- 
ties for  the  work  as  a  whole. 

Boys  on  Berry  Ranch. 

Camp  Perkins  was  established  six- 
teen years  ago  on  Mrs.  L.  E.  Bar- 
low's ranch  in  Sonoma  county,  and 
is  occupied  each  summer  by  the 
boys  of  the  Boys  and  Girls'  Aid  So- 
ciety of  Saa  Francisco.  George  C. 
Turner,  the  manager,  now  has  118 
in  camp.  Here  are  some  interesting 
figures  Mr.  Turner  gave  of  last  year's 
work:\  The  boy»  picked  300  tons  of 
berries,  266  tons  of  prunes;  earned 
56,015,  $4.«M  of  which  was  paid 
out  to  the  boys  as  soon  as  they  got 
back  to  Sam  Francisco,  and  the  bal- 
ance turned  into  the  general  ex- 
pense fund. — W,  P.  Brown. 

One  Picking  for  Prunes. 

Three-fomrths  of  prune  growers  in 
Tulare  ooumty  have  to  use  more  lye 
ia  dipping  their  crops  than  they 
should,  a  ©cording  t->  a  well-known 
prune  grewer,  whi  has  another  or- 


chard in  Santa  Clara  county.  Ex- 
cessive lye  is-  required  because  they 
pick  all  of  the  prunes  on  a  tree  at 
once.  Then  enough  lye  is  used  to 
check  the  ripest  and  nearly  peel  the 
greenest. 

Trees  Will  Be  Defoliated. 

When  the  color  of  leaves  of 
prunes,  almonds,  apples,  plums,  etc., 
turn  grayish  white  and  silky  spider 
webs  may  be  found  irregularly  over 
them,  you  may  look  for  them  to  drop 
soon  unless  you  apply  a  sulphur 
paste  spray  or  give  them  a  good 
dusting  with  a  dry  dust  sprayer. 
The  enemy  is  red  spider  and  you 
will  see  trees  defoliated  by  it  in 
midsummer  in  neglected  orchards. 
This  will  reduce  next  year's  crops 
as  well  as  preventing  the  present 
crops  from  maturing  properly. 

Box  Storage  of  Dried  Peaches. 

Dried  peaches  stored  in  boxes  in 
an  open  shed  from  late  August  to 
March  1  by  Brooks  Bros,  of  Kings 


county  sweated  and  dried  like  chips 
in  the  fall,  then  absorbed  moisture 
from  the  air  to  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  inches  where  circulating  air 
could  reach  them.  They  lost  a  great 
deal  of  total  weight,  which  "was  not 
so  bad  as  if  they  had  become  wormy 
by  exposure  in  bins. 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR.  1918. 


The  Rural  Press  has  received  a 
copy  of  the  premium  list  of  the 
sixt.y-fourth  California  State  Pair, 
to  be  held  August  31  to  September 
8.  In  presenting  the  list  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  declares  that 
it  has  made  an  earnest  endeavor  to 
formulate  a  classification  to  meet 
war  conditions.  It  announces  that 
it  subscribes  to  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Fairs  and  Expositions  in 
1917,  which  commits  the  managing 
board  to  the  "dedication  of  all  the 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  of 
thja  association  to  the  country's  weal 
in  the  highest  sense."  The  premium 
list  is  liberal,  and  embraces  a  wide 
range  of  products.  Special  county 
exhibit  prizes  are  offered  for  agri- 
cultural, horticultural,  viticultural, 
mineral,  manufacturing,  and  other 
industrial  products,  ranging  from 
$25  to  $600.  The  premiums  in  the 
livestock  exhibit  total  about  $30,- 
000. 


Light  Weigh!  Motors 


for 

Bean  Threshers 
Combined  Harvesters 
Potato  Diggers 
Rice  Binders 

Corn  and  Grain  Binders,  Shelters,  Ensilage 
Cutters  and  all  other  farm  work. 

A  trt  Ofl  I!  D  Weigh  only  about  one-fourth 
IV  *W  m  !•  as  much  as  ordinary  engines, 
yet  run  even  more  steadily  and  quietly. 

Moving  parts  run  in  oil,  absolutely  enclosed; 
free  from  dust. 

Equipped  with  Throttling  Governor,  Carburetor 
and  Friction  Clutch  Pulley.  Cooled  by  circulating 
water  system,  driven  by  engine  pump. 

Thousands  are  in  use  in  this  state,  doing  more 
differentkindsof  work  than  any  other  type  of  en- 
gine. Sold  by  California  Representatives  and 
distributed  from  stock  in  California  Warehouses. 
Write  for  Book  on  Light  Weight  Engines. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

956  N.  21st  St.  LINCOLN,  NEBR. 


to  11  Bushels  More 

Per  mere 


California  3  to  6  bushels  more  per  acre 
Illinois  5  bushels  more  per  acre 
Kansas  3V2  bushels  more  per  acre 
Iowa  over  9        bushels  more  per  acre 


These  are  actual  increases  in  yield  per  acre  obtained  on  big  farms  in  those  states  for 

several  years  by  drilling  instead  of  broadcasting.    You  gain  both  in  yield  ,and  in  seed  saved  by  using  a 


John  £  Deere- Van  Brunt 


Drill 


Plants  all  the  Ground — No  Costly  Bare  Spots 


Coarse,  medium  size  or  very  small  seed 
can  be  planted  with  this  drill.  The  force  feed 
used  on  Van  Brunt  drills  has  a  patented  gate, 
adjustable  to  handle  any  size  seed  from  alfalfa  to 
large  bearded  oats,  peas  and  beans. 

All  the  ground  is  seeded — no  choking 
up  in  the  seed  box.  Change  in  quantity  of  seed 
by  the  feed  shifter  lever  is  exactly  the  same  in 
each  and  every  feed.  The  force-feed  compels  the 
seed  to  leave  the  seed  box  in  even,  continuous 
streams,  but  the  seed  is  not  crushed. 


John  Deere- Van  Brunt  Grain  Drill 


No  clogging  up—  the  Van  Brunt  suc- 
cessfully plants  seed  in  mud,  gumbo  or  trash. 
The  seed  is  protected  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
seed  box  until  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  furrow. 

Disc  bearings  guaranteed  to  last  the 

lifetime  of  the  drill.  The  furrow  openers,  the 
hard-working  part  of  any  drill,  are  made  of  high- 
est quality  of  steel. 

Crass  seed  attachment  can  be  fur- 
nished. It  sows  broadcast  or  in  drills,  as  you 
desire.  Van  Brunt  Drills  are 
furnished  in  sizes  and  with 
equipment  that  will  meet  your 
requirements. 

Get   These  Valuable 
Books  Free 

"Better  Grain  Yields  From  the 
Same   Fields"— 32 
— li^p, — pages  of  valuable 
L"   "  informationon  how 

to  select  seed,  how  to  test  it,  depth 
to  plant,  best  method  of  planting, 
etc.  Also,  "Better  Farm  Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them" — a  156  page  text 
book  on  farm  implements.  Worth  dollars. 

To  get  these  books,  just  state  the  im- 
plements in  which  you  are  interested 
and  ask  for  package  BP2  24. 

JOHN  DEERE,    Molina,  111. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pre**.] 


Can  You  Beat  It? 

Joe  Fox  of  Salida  has  had  things 
coming  his  way,  according  to  C.  E. 
Capps  of  his  town.  In  January.  1917, 
he  planted  15  acres  to  barley  and 
harvested  it  in  June.  He  got  321 
sacks  which  weighed  105  pounds. 
This  was  sold  for  12.30  per  100. 
Then  he  flooded  and  disked  the  land 
and  planted  to  tepary  beans  on  the 
2d  and  3d  of  July,  which  yielded 
115  sacks  of  107  pounds  and  were 
sold  October  1  for  $9.50  per  100. 
Then  the  fall  rains  brought  the  vol- 
unteer barley  up,  so  he  turned  15 
calves  out  to  pasture,  but  the  barley 
kept  on  coming  and  it  was  decided 
to  take  calves  off  and  save  for  hay. 
Later  the  barley  averaged  25  sacks 
per  acre.  Then  Joe  sold  the  land 
for  $400  per  acre. 

Wasteballs  for  Squirrels. 

The  serious  shortage  of  waste- 
balls  for  carbon  bisulphide  opera- 
tions last  winter  and  spring  caused 
an  inquiry  to  be  made  by  the  Ro- 
dent Control  Division  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  these  jute  balls 
from  the  State  Prison  at  San  Quen- 
tin.  The  answer  was  from  the 
State  Purchasing  Department:  "We 
beg  to  state  in  regard  to  jute  waste- 
balls  that  we  can  furnish  them  at 
$2.75  per  thousand,  the  only  dif- 
ference In  make-up  being  that  they 
are  tied  with  jute  instead  of  white 
thread." 

Wheat,  Barley,  and  Bean  Stocks. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Port  Costa, 
San  Francisco,  and  Stockton  ware- 
houses had  been  increased  to  17.156 
tons,  July  1,  191S.  as  against  9497 
on  the  same  date  last  year  and  9593 
a  year  before  that,  as  shown  by 
Chief  Inspector  Henry  C.  Bunker  of 
the  San  Francisco  Grain  Trade  As- 
sociation. Figures  for  barley  on 
i-orresponding  dates  were  7251,  4956, 
and  31.965  tons.  For  beans,  the 
figures  for  corresponding  dates  were 
128,985.  72.454,  and  110,444  sacks. 

Aroids  Shattering  Bluepods. 

To  avoid  shattering  bluepod  beans 
from  their  pods  while  harvesting, 
R.  Featherston  of  Santa  Barbara 
county  begins  with  a  sled  cutter 
about  midnight  and  quits  about  8 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  A  fog 
usually  rolls  in  from  the  ocean  in 
the  afternoon  until  late  at  night. 
Three  men  follow  the  sled  to  fork 
the  vines  into  small  piles,  where 
they  cure  a  short  time. 

Dust  Explosions. 

Explosions  were  recently  staged 
by  Dr.  H.  H.  Brown  of  the  United 


States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
using  corn  starch  dust.,  wheat  flour 
dust,  and  grain  smut  dust  ignited 
when  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  air. 
Smut  was  shown  to  be  especially 
dangerous  when  sparks  were  made 
in  a  cloud  of  the  dust.  Mills  and 
threshers  are  much  safer  if  dust  ,  is 
not  allowed  to  accumulate  and  if 
sparks  or  flames  are  kept  away  from 
them  as  much  as  possible. 

Gallons  Per  Miner's  Inch. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  state  how 
many  gallons  of  water  are  running 
per  minute  when  one  miner's  inch 
is  running. — J.  L.  S.,  Placerville. 

[Answered   from   "California  Fruits. "J 

A  miner's  inch  varies  slightly  ac- 
cording to  the  vertical  width  of  tltfe 
slot  used  to  measure  the  flow  and 
according  to  the  depth  at  which 
water  is  kept  above  the  center  of 
the  slot.  If  the  slot  is  one  inch 
wide  vertically  and  the  water  is 
kept  four  inches  above  its  center, 
the  discharge  will  be  normally  8.976 
gallons  per  minute. 

Straw  Must  Not  Be  Burned. 

To  the  Editor:  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation,  the  burning  of 
bean  straw,  as  well  as  other  feed 
products,  will  be  considered  a  crime. 
Our  county  food  administrators  have 
been  advised  of  this  and  other  means 
taken  to  notify  the  general  public, 
and  any  complaints  coming  in  from 
county  food  administrators  of  inat- 
tention to  the  proclamation  will  be 
dealt  with  by  this  office  as  may  seem 
fit  to  the  State  Administrator. — L. 
A.  Nares. 

Potato  Storage  Over  Running  Water. 

If  your  potato  crop  is  not  salable 
at  good  prices  when  dug,  what  then? 
Do  you  have  a  cool,  ventilated,  dark 
place  in  which  to  store  them?  Look 
around  the  ranch.  A  storage  house 
built  over  a  running  stream  should 
prove  quite  satisfactory,  but  the 
stream  must  be  led  out  to  the  side, 
where  the  building  will  be  protected 
from  washing  out  in  winter. 

Poultry  Manure  Made  Grain  Hay. 

One-third  greater  yield  per  acre 
of  grain  hay  is  estimated  by  Walter 
Cook  of  Alameda  county  as  the  re- 
ward for  spreading  18  loads  of  poul- 
try manure  over  a  considerable  part 
of  ten  acres.  The  manure  cost  $9 
plus  the  hauling,  and  Mr.  Cook  es- 
timates the .  increased  crop  to  be 
worth  $200  extra  due  to  the  manure. 

Leaf-Eating  Insects. 

For  leaf-eating  insects  in  the  gar- 
den, dust  the  plants  with  a  mixture 
of  sifted  hydrated  lime  ten  parts 
and  paris  green  one  part.  This  may 
be  put  into  a  coarse  sack  and  shaken 
over  the  plants  or  used  in  a  blower. 


We  Object  to  the  Non-Partisan  League 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  June  29th 
issue  your  editorial  on  "What  Is  the 
Non-Partisan  League?"  does  an  In- 
justice to  that  organization. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Grange, 
when  its  members  did  collective 
buying,  I  was  a  member  and  bought 
my  farm  supplies  through  it  and  [ 
paid  about  50  per  cent  of  the  prices  ! 
my  neighbors  who  were  not  Grang- 
ers paid,  and  from  the  same  deal- 
ers. This  created  such  a  furor  that 
the  powers  of  business  thought  it 
wise  to  crush  the  Grange,  and  every 
profiteer  vociferously  cried  that  the 
Grange  was  a  dangerous  organiza- 
tion and  berated  and  ridiculed  grang- 
ers in  every  way. 

In  the  Interest  of  harmony,  the 
Grange  gave  up  the  pernicious  habit 


of  collective  buying  and  thereby  re- 
gained its  standing  with  the  profit- 
takers.  Since  that  lime  (about  forty 
years  agot  we  have  dutifully  handed 
over  the  50  per  cent  in  addition  to 
a  reasonable  profit  to  the  profiteers. 
Since  that  day  I  ha/ve  been  in  favor 
of  some  live  organization  of  farm- 
ers that  could  unhorse  their  feudal 
masters. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Non- 
Partisan  League,  but  am  familiar 
with  its  work  and  its  aspirations, 
and  I  know  you  do  them  a  great 
wrong  when  you  repeat  the  cry  of 
the  business  interests  and  call  the 
League  "disloyal." 

You  may  not  know  that  the 
League  was  organized  before  the 
war  and  that  great  prosperity  had 


Save  that  Crop 


Largest  Stock  on  Hand — All  Sizes 

Western 
Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 

GALVANIZED 
RIVETED  AND  SOLDERED 
Best  for  Strength  and  Durability.    Order  Now. 
Write  for  prices,  description,  etc. 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 


444  Market  St. 
San  Francisco 


of  California 


1758  N.  Broadway 
Los  Angeles 


AMES- 
IRVI  N 


Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 

The  strongest  and  most  durable  surface  irrigation 
pipe  you  can  buy.    Stands  up  under  the  roughest  usage. 

Notice  the  Heavy  Lock  Seam. 

Four  thicknesses  of  metal  the  entire  length.  Lacked 
under  tremendous  pressure.  This  seam  HOLDS  It'a 
a  smooth  seam.  too.  No  rough  projections  ta  catch 
and  give  trouble. 

Send  for  folder  "P  I" 
Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  leas  cost,  and  describes 
the   most   complete   stock    of    surface    pipe    aad  pipe 
equipment  in  the  West. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO. 

Surface  Irrigation  Pipe,  Orchard  Heaters.  Etc. 
EIGHTH  AND  IRWIN  STREETS.  SAN  FRAN*  ISCO.  CAL. 


^Smooth  Lock  Seam  Sleeve 

Here  is  an  exclusive  Madewell  feature  that  appeals  to  every  user  of 
Surface  Pipe.  Seamed  inside  with  perfectly  smooth  surface.  Much 
stronger  than  the  old-fashioned  lapped  and  riveted  seam  used  by  others. 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

is  recognized  in  established  surface  pipe  districts  as  having  the  strong- 
est, smoothest,  and  most  practical  construction. 

Our  Long  Lock  Seam  is  the  best  seam  possible  to  make — and  in  addition  is 
carefully  soldered  the  entire  length  86  that  it  stays  water-tight    Strength  and 
Smooth  Finish  are  the  big  things  to  consider  when  you  invest  in  surface  pipe. 
Send  for  Free  Booklet— which  tells  just  bow  Madewell  Pipe  is'coDstmcted 


Robinson  Hardware  Co. 


Box  B 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


Beekeepers' Supplies  fS£y  Bee 


Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.  245  Mission  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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farm  Products 
Must  Increase 

If  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  do 
their  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How 
are  you  going",  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
•well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with  r 
the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


overtaken  the  farmers  when  they 
■got  rid  of  fraudulent  grading  of 
wheat  and  other  methods  of  rob- 
bery, and  that  they  were  bitterly 
assailed  by  the  profiteers  before  the 
war.  When  the  war  came  the  prof- 
iteers availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity of  the  war  hysteria  to 
cry  traitor.  pro-German,  disloyal. 

The  farmers  had  discovered  that 
when  the  business  interests  got 
more  the  farmers  got  less;  and  the 
business  men  discovered  that  when 
they  got  less  the  farmers  got  more. 
As  in  the  old  days,  when  the  Grang- 
ers were  accused  of  being  socialists 
(and  they  were  to  a  small  deerree), 
so  today  the  League  is  charged  with 
the  same  sin:  The  League  will 
hardly  deny  this  charge,  for  in  every 
step  in  our  civilization  some  meas- 
ure of  socialism  is  adopted.  Other- 
wise there  can  bo  no  prosrress.  Every 
other  tendency  is  reaction. 

Business  interests  are  very  ready 
to  scent  danger  and  were  prepared 
to  meet  the  wicked  farmers  and 
brand  them  with  disloyalty,  or  with 
tar  and  feathers,  but  this  time  th«y 
started  too  late. 

The  principal  newspapers  of  the 
land  are  owned  bv  the  same  men 
that  own  the  banks  and  factories 
and  mines  and  railroads  and  ele- 
vators, and  they,  with  their  aids, 
the  small  business  interests,  took 
the  contract  to  crush  the  League. 

Tf  you  will  take  pains  to  inquire 
of  the  Federal  Government  at  Wash- 
ington the  status  of  the  Farmers' 
League,  vou  will  be  told  it  is  as 
loyal  as  the  Masons  or  as  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Society. 

After  your  attack  on  the  League, 
T  trust  vou  will  do  me  and  the 
League  the  justice  to  publish  this 
defense.  A.  B.  BRIGGS. 

Sacramento. 

TSurely:  we  condemn  nothing  un- 
heard; bjut  in  the  nature  of  things 
we  shall  not  give  much  space  to  de- 
fense of  an  organization  which  car- 
ries on  §>peff  flirtation,  if  not  closer 
relations,  with  the  I.  W.  W.  Any 
organization  which  gets  as  close  to 
the  verge  of  anarchy  as  that  had 
better  get  back  from  the  edge  of 
the  gulf  as  fast  as  it  can.  As  for 
what  you' say  of  the  experience  of 
the  Grange  nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  there  is  truth  in  it;  but  the 
Grange  did  not  suffer  in  vain.  Our 
California  co-operative  product-sell- 
ing organizations  are  now  co-oper- 

.ative  supply-buying  organizations 
also,  and  that  is  one  reason  we  are 
urging  them  to  broader  and  closer 
federation.  Giving  your  time  to  a 
professional  career,  as  we  happen  to 
know  you  have,  you  probably  do  not 
know  what  has  been  going  on  in 
our  California  co-operative  organi- 
zations for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  especially  during  the  last  dec- 
ade. Manufacturers  and  wholesale 
dealers  in  supplies  do  not  hesitate 
to  deal  with  co-operative  associa- 
tions now  because  they  know  that 
they  can  get  along  without  them  if 
they  refuse — even  if  they  have  to 
buy  sawmills  to  get  out  their  owji 
box  lumber,  etc.  And  we  have  a 
good  equipment  of  smaller  co-oper- 

1  ative  buying  and  distributing  or- 
ganizations also.  Therefore  we  claim 
that  the  Grange  did  not  suffer  in 
vain  forty  years  ago.  for  it  was  the 
progenitor  of  other  organizations 
which  are  now  so  powerful  and  ef- 
ficient in  this  State  that  no  interest 
can  counter-attack  either  their  prod- 
uct-selling nor  their  supply-buying 
enterprises.  We  are  now  urging 
wider  joint  action  among  them  be- 
cause they  are  sane  and  patriotic 
and  they  have  the  power  to  exclude 
all  other  organizations  which  cast 
side-long  glances  at  Bolshevikism, 
such  as  you  seem  inclined  to  de- 
fend. We  know  that  the  Non- 
partisan League  has  done  good 
things,  but  nothing  to  compare  with 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  SO  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land— the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay— Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A  VICTORY 
OIL  MOTOR 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST 
POSSIBLE  FORM 
OF  POWER  FOR 

IRRIGATION 

Then  again  it  is  the  most 
simple    and  dependable 

Let  us  figure  on  your 
requirements 

VICTORY  MOTOR  CO. 

MILES,  CALIFORNIA 


Just  as  the  Open  Irrigation  Ditch  was  superseded  first  by  wooden  and  then  by  concrete 
flumes,  so  were  the  latter  in  turn  forced  to  rive  way  to  the  "K-T  SYSTEM"  of  under- 
ground conduits,  equipped  with  gates  and  valves.  This  provides  for  a  perfect  distribu- 
tion of  the  water  at  the  exact  spot  required,  and  at  just  the  time  it  is  needed.  It  also 
eliminates  the  constant  losses  resulting  from  evaporation,  seepage,  and  ditches  choked 
with  weeds — wasting  land,  water,  time  and  money. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  immediate  deliveries  at  the  present  time  but  cannot  promise 
prompt  Shipments  during  the  entire  season,  because  of  the  uncertainty  regarding  raw 
materials,  labor  and  other  factors  of  manufacture.  Forewarned  is  forearmed.  Place 
your  orders  now  when  you  can  get  the  goods.  Don't  wait  until  conditions  make  prompt 
deliveries  impossible.  • 

1234  East  28th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Cat. 
"Originators  of  the  Valve  System  of  Irrigation." 


KELLAR-THOMASON  COMPANY 


Scenes  of  Prosperity 

are  common  in  Western  Canada.  The  thousands  of  U.  S.  fanners 
who  have  accepted  Canada's  generous  offer  to  settle  on  home- 
steads or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well  repaid 
by  bountiful  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to  $30.  per 
acre— get  $2.  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45 
bushels  to  the  acre  you  are  bound  to  make  money — that's 
what  you  can  do  in  Western  Canada. 

In  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatch- 
ewan or  Alberta  you  can  get  a 

Homestead  of  160  Acres  Free 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices. 

During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the 
acre  —  many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels 
to  the  acre.    Wonderful  crops  also  of 
Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farm- 
ing is  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
ing. Good  schools,  churches,  markets  conven- 
ient, climate  excellent.    Write  for  literature 
and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates 
to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

.GILBERT  ROCHE 
3-5  First  SI..  Sheldon  Block 
San  Francisco,  Cat 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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California  organizations 
for  the  farmers  of  this 


State — and  they  are  not  doing  good 
that  evil  may  come. — Editor.] 
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FAIR  DATES. 

Monterey  oavnty — Salinas.  July  30  to  Au- 
gust 3. 

Mendocino  county — Ukiah.  August  5  to  10. 
Humboldt  county — Ferndale.  August  19  to  24. 
Napa  county — Napa.  August  22  to  24. 
State  Fair — Sacramento,  August  31  to  Sep- 
tember 8. 

Exposition — Oakland.  September  9  to  Oc- 
tober 0. 

Glenn  county — Orlaml.  September  1")  to  21. 
Kings  county — Hanford.  September  23  to  28. 
Fresno  county — Fresno.  October  1  to  5. 
Southern  California  Fair — Riverside.  October 
8  to  13. 

Liberty  Fail- — Los  Angeles.  October  12  to  26. 
Livestock  Show — San  Francisco.  November 
2  to  10. 


Field  Crops. 

Barley  hay  Is  being  sold  for  $18 
per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Byron. 

Hay  brought  In  Santa  Rosa  last 
week  $25  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 

The  hay  crop  in  the  King  City  and 
San  Lucas  sections  is  estimated  at 
3000  tons. 

The  first  shipment  of  cantaloupes 
from  the  Turlock  district  was  made 
this  year  on  July  5. 

James  Martin  of  Bloomfield  says 
his  nine  acres  of  black  oats  will 
yield  at  least  five  tons  per  acre. 

Farmers  generally  are  reluctant 
to  sell  their  hay  or  place  a  valua- 
tion on  it  until  baling  operations 
commence. 

The  sugar  beet  crop  is  now  on  In 
California.  The  yield  and  quality 
are  said  to  be  good,  also  the  mar- 
keting prospect. 

An  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the 
acreage  above  last  year's  planting 
is  estimated  for  the  bean  industry 
of  Merced  county  this  season. 

A  report  comes  from  Clarksburg, 
on  the  Yolo  side  of  the  river,  south 
of  Sacramento,  that  barley  in  that 
section  of  the  county  will  yield  from 
30  to  40  sacks  to  the  acre. 

Balfour-Guthrie  report  that  they 
are  receiving  $20  a  ton  for  their 
alfalfa  f.  o.  b.  Brentwood.  This 
price  is  being  paid  by  dealers  who 
are  buying  for  the  Government. 

The  packing  of  tomatoes  in  Tu- 
lare began  there  on  July  10,  with 
the  Italian  Products  Company  of 
California  anticipating  one  of  the 
best  runs  in  the  history  of  the  Tu- 
lare cannery. 

It  is  announced  from  El  Centro 
that  the  first  of  the  Imperial  Valley 
crop  of  cotton  for  1918  was  picked 
June  1.  Picking  for  commercial 
purposes  was  expected  to  begin  early 
this  month. 

Grain  harvesting  is  nearly  over 
in  Contra  Costa  county.  No  labor 
trouble  has  been  experienced.  The 
yield  has  been  about  two-thirds  of 
what  it  was  last  year.  The  largest 
yield  was  20  sacks  per  acre. 

The  United  States  Census  Bureau 
fixes  the  final  figures  on  the  1917 
cotton  crop  at  11,302,375  bales- 
less  than  a  normal  crop.  California 
and  Arizona,  however,  showed  a  not- 
able increase  In  the  production  of 
this  staple. 

The  Kern  County  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, representing  about  800  to 
1000  acres  of  cotton,  plans  to  have 
a  cotton  gin  in  operation  by  Sep- 
tember 1.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  1000  acres  planted  to  cotton  in 
Kern  county  and  that  the  yield  will 
be  half  a  bale  to  the  acre. 

From  ten  to  twelve  carloads  of 
vegetables  from  Sacramento  Valley 
and  upper  San  Joaquin  truck  farms 
left  Sacramento  daily  last  week, 
eastward  bound,  according  to  the 
California  Vegetable  Distributors. 
Potatoes  are  being  sent  as  far  East 
as  Chicago,  and  onions  to  Boston 
and  New  York. 

Harvest  of  the  tomato  crop  of  the 
Porterville  district  began  this  week, 
for  delivery  to  local  canneries.  Ac- 
cording to  estimates  the  output  of 
this  section  will  be  about  2000 
tons,  contracted  for  at  about  $15 
per  ton.  Packers  say  that  prac- 
tically their  entire  output  has  been 
contracted  for  delivery  to  buyers 
for  the  Army. 

The   sugar  beet  harvest   is  now 


under  way  in  Kern  county.  At 
Conners  and  Buttonwillow  several 
thousand  acres  of  beets  are  being 
harvested.  The  crop  is  turning  out 
well,  according  to  reports,  condi- 
tions having  been  favorable  for  ex- 
tra heavy  yields  in  many  fields. 
Seventy  Mexicans  are  helping  to 
harvest  the  crops. 

While  no  agreement  was  reached 
between  the  rice  men  and  Food  Ad- 
ministrator Merritt  at  the  -Davis  con- 
ference, indications  are  '.that  favor- 
able consideration  is  being  given  the 
growers'  contention  that  California 
rice  should  bring  more  than  the 
$4,16  2/3  figure  fixed  in  the  South. 
The  price  will  doubtless  be  settled 
at  another  conference. 

The  commercial  stocks  of  wheat 
reported  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  a  food 
survey  for  June  1.  1918,  amounted 
to  17,068,487  bushels.  This  refers 
to  stocks  actually  reported  and  does 
not  represent  an  estimate  of  the  to- 
tal commercial  stocks  of  the  coun- 
try. Neither  do  the  figures  include 
stocks  on  farms  on  June  1,  for 
which  no  data  was  available. 

A.  C.  Houston,  president  of  the 
Yolo  Water  and  Power  Company, 
announces  the  completion  and  oper- 
ation of  the  newly  installed  pump- 
ing plant  at  Clear  Lake,  in  Lake 
county.     The   plant   has  begun  to 


distribute  water  for  10,000  acres  of 
Yolo  county  rice  fields  and  5000 
acres  of  other  grain.  It  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  225,000  gallons  a  day  and 
means  a  $2,000,000  rice  crop  in 
Yolo  county.  . 

Deciduous  Fruit. 
The  first  dri'ed  apricots  of  the  sea- 
son were  delivered  last  week  at  the 
packing  houses  at  Hanford. 

Word  comes  from  Sebastopol  that 
the  apple  crop  of  the  Sonoma  Val- 
ley Apple  Growers'  Union  will  total 
30,000  boxes  this  year. 

According  to  H.  M.  Van  Tassel, 
horticultural  inspector  for  the  West 
Sacramento  district,  -  the  pear  crop 
in  the  West  Sacramento  section  will 
make  about  a  70  per  cent  crop  this 
season. 

San  Benito  county  has  raised  and 
is  busy  harvesting,  packing  and 
shipping  1800  tons  of  apricots,  3000 
tons  of  prunes  and  30,000  tons  of 
hay.  Women  supplied  the  large 
part  of  the  labor  in  the  apricot  and 
prune  orchards. 


F.  B.  Bill,  manager  Sebastopol 
Berry  Growers'  Association,  says  the 
berry  crop  is  fine,  but  that  they 
are  shipping  little  miore  than  one- 
half  as  much  as  last  year,  owing  to 
inadequate  shipping  facilities.  They 
are  being  canned. 

A  dollar  apiece  for  cherries  is  the 
price  paid  by  the  members  of  the 
Mount  Diablo  Park  Club  far  the  Bel- 
gian Babies'  Relief,  after  the  box 
had  been  auctioned  off  far  $50.50. 
The  cherries  brought  in  all  $127, 
believed  to  be  a  record. 

Packers  and  dealers  of  licensed 
dried  fruits,  which  include  apples, 
prunes,  raisins  and  peaches,  were- 
authorized  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration to  commence  buying  last 
Wednesday  (July  10).  Packers,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  permitted  to  sell 
prior  to  July  15,  as  previously  an- 
nounced. Maximum  prices  down  the 
line  from  grower  to  consumer  have 
already  been  set  by  the  F«od  Ad- 
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Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 


37 
Blake. 
Wake. 


First  St..  San  Francisco 
A  Tunuf.    Los  Aneelw 
(  a  Porthnu.  Or*. 


Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter 

Kills  the  Weeds  and  Cultivates  the  Soil 
Greatest  weed  killer  en  the  narhet.  Cuts 
them  off  clean,  under  the  surfaae.  close  down 
to  the  roots.  Besides,  it  breaks  us  (he  ground 
so  thoroughly  that  one  user  says  lie  saved 
$200  in  a  single  season  oooonao  after  cutting 
the  weeds  he  did  lot  have  to  plow.  Cute 
seven  feet  or  less.  Weighs  b«t  230  pounds. 
Cat  adjustable  to  any  death  Constructed  of 
steel  throughout.   No  other  implement  Hke  It. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  which  Mrastrateo 
and  describes  the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and 
contains  letters  from  many  users. 

C.  Q.  Sigurd,  Manufacturer 

Capital  Ave.  and  McKee  Road,         San  Jose,  Cal. 
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THE  all-around  usefulness  of  the  Hambletonian  Horse  is  proverbial 
on  the  farm.  A  fine  looker,  yet  a  husky  worker.  At  the  plough  he 
pulls  with  the  best;  in  a  neat  roadster  he  steps  a  gait  with  the  speed- 
iest. He  rides  fine,  or  he  will  carry  a  load.  You  know  him,  you  meat 
of  the  farm,  for  a  Kentucky  thoroughbred,  and  a  pulling  horse  in  one. 

Goodrich  Tires  are  the  Hambletonians  of  tires.  Fine  lookers, 
speedy,  yet  huskv  workers  for  heavy  loads  and  trough  going,  they  fit 
all-around  service  of  the  farm  as  no  other  tires. 

Like  the  Hambletonian  Horse,  they  have  pedigree.  The  scien- 
tific and  workmanship  skill  of  the  oldest  and  largest  ruhber  factory  is 
in  them.     Like  the  name  Hambletonian,  Goodrich  stands  for  prestige. 

But  Goodrich  does  not  ask  you  to  buy  on  blind  faith.  It  proves 
its  tires  for  you  as  an  assayer  proves  gold,  or  a  chemist  food,  before  it 
assures  you  the  tested  service  of— 
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GOODRICH 

SSKvalETE  tires 


That  word,  tested,  is  the  last  word  in  tires  for  the  farmer.  It  means 
that  Goodrich  Test  Car  Fleets,  six  of  them,  throughout 'the  year  1917, 
battled  Goodrich  Tires  from  state  to  state,  mauling  them 
over  sand,  gravel  and  rock  roads  through  mud,  snow  and 
frozen  slush;  and  the  tires  proved  their  durability  in  mileage 
that  ran  to  4,178,744  tire  miles. 

Think  of  it,  more  than  4,000,000  miles  of  mileage  vouch 
for  the  sure  service  of  Goodrich  Tires.  The  roads  of  every 
region  of  our  country— perhaps  the  roads  that  run  by  your 
own  farm  — vouch  for  their  strength. 

These  tires  coin  themselves  into  real  money  for  you,  the 
same  as  your  ploughs  and  your  reapers. 

Whatever  tires  you  need;  for  an  automobile  large  or 
small,  for  your  truck,  bicycle,  or  motor  cycle,  the  Goodrich 
brand  is  your  guide  to  sure  service.  You 
know  it  of  old  from  the  service  of  the  Good- 
rich Hipress  Boot. 

The  husky,  generous  size  of  Goodrich 
Pneumatic  Tires  tell  you  their  strength  at  a 
glance.   Actual  working  tests  show 
GoodrichTruck  Tires  outwear  steel. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH 
RUBBER  COMPANY 
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ministration,  except  on  apples,  be- 
cause of  the  diversity  of  area  on 
which  they  are  grown.  Prices  to 
the  public  must  show  no  profiteer- 
ing. 

The  monthly  crop  report  of  the 
State  Commission  of  Horticulture  is 
just  received.  It  gives  the  condi- 
tion in  percentages  of  the  fruit  crop 
as  follows,  based  on  State  averages: 
Almonds,  63;  apricots,  74;  figs,  99; 
peaches,  73;  pears,  82;  plums,  74; 
prunes,  69;  walnuts,  78.  The  berry 
crop  averages  very  high,  ranging 
from  70  to  100  per  cent.  The  grape 
crop  also  runs  high,  ranging  from 
75  to  110  per  cent. 


Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical. 

It  is  reported  that  a  number  of 
orange  trees  in  an  orchard  in  the 
Lindsay  district  have  been  killed  by 
irrigation  water  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  salt. 

The  Placer  County  Farm  Bureau 
is  urging  Placer  olive  growers  to 
co-operate  and  pickle  their  own 
fruit  instead  of  shipping  their  olives 
to  Los  Angeles,  where  they  are 
pickled  down  and  put  on  the  mar- 
ket as  a  Los  Angeles  product,  it  is 
claimed. 

Representatives  of  the  California 
orange  and  lemon  growers  held  a 
conference  lately  to  protest  against 
the  recent  order  of  Mr.  McAdoo  in- 
creasing freight  rates  on  orange, 
lemon  and  other  shipments  25  per 
cent.  They  formulated  a  petition 
to  have  the  increase  cut  down  to 
11c  per  100  pounds. 


Grapes. 

Wine  makers  are  offering  as  high 
as  $40  per  ton  for  grapes  this  year 
in  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties,  it  is 
reported  from  Santa  Rosa. 

The  Stewart  Fruit  Company  has 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  large 
grape  paaking  house  along  the  Santa 
Fe  right  of  way  at  Fresno. 

In  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties  it 
is  reported  that  $45  and  $50  a  ton 
have  been  refused  for  grapes.  In 
Santa  Clara  county  the  highest  price 
thus  far  offered  has  been  $36. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  scarcity  of  sacks  and  the  con- 
sequent high  price  for  bags  will 
hasten  the  general  use  of  grain  ele- 
vators throughout  California. 

Grasshoppers  sweeping  through 
the  northern  Sacramento  Valley  are 
threatening  serious  damage  to  crops, 
according  to  reports  from  ranchers. 

Rice  growers  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  are  working  toward  a  $4.50 
basis  for  paddy  rice,  an  advance  of 
about  40c  a  hundred  on  last  year's 
price. 

Several  counties  have  officially 
announced  their  intention  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  Pacific  Coast  Land 
and  Industrial  Exposition  to  be  held 
in  Oakland  this  fall. 

It  is  reported  that  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service  is  pre- 
paring plans  for  the  expansion  of 
the  Orland  Reclamation  District  by 
about  30,000  acres. 

Reports  from  Santa  Clara  Valley 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  wells  in 
the  district  are  running  very  low. 
This  being  the  second  year  of  com- 
parative drouth,  it  is  keenly  felt. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Barlow  of  Sebastopol 
has  recently  completed  an  up-to- 
date  fruit  dryer  to  handle  the  ex- 
cess fruit  from  her  200-acre  ranch 
and  also  that  .from  the  Sebastopol 
Apple   Growers'  Union. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Santa 
Cruz  county  has  appointed  a  suc- 
cessor to  W.  H.  Volck,  who  left  the 
service  of  the  county  some  time  ago. 
Donald  D.  Penny,  laboratory  assist- 
ant, State  Insectary,  received  the 
appointment.  Mr.  Penny  took  up 
his  new  work  July  1st. 

Increased  freight  rates  are  driv- 
ing the  heavy  Jjfppers  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Oakdale  to  the  use  of  auto- 
mobile trucks,  as  requested  by  the 
Government,  in  so  far  as  the  short 
hauls  of  freight  are  concerned.  With 
the  minimum  rate  of  50  cents  per 
shipment,  and  with  the  local  rates 
doubled,  practically,  between  local 
points,  use  of  cars  for  shipment  are 
almost  prohibitive. 


LOS  ANGELES  FARM  WAGE 
SCALE. 

Last  month  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Farm  Bureau,  after  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  labor  situation,  pre- 
pared an  average  wage  scale,  which, 
while  obligatory  on  no  one,  has  been 
presented  with  the  thought  that, 
where  the  members  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  keep  the  scale  in  mind,  there 
will  be  fewer  wage  inequalities  and 
less  variation  between  the  different 
centers  and  as  a  consequence  less 
dissatisfaction  and  moving  around 
of  laborers.  'The  scale  is  as  follows: 
Workers  in  hay  harvest,  $3,  without 
board;  tractor  drivers,  $4  small,  $5 
large,  $150  month,  50c  an  hour; 
teamsters,  $2.75,  without  board; 
plowmen,  $2.75,  without  board; 
fruit  pickers,  by  day,  $2.75,  with- 
out board;  pruners,  $3  to  $4,  with- 
out board;  irrigators,  35c  per  hour, 
without  board;  potato  harvesters, 
$3,  without  board;  general  farm 
work,  with  board,  $60  per  month. 


Kills  Prairie  Doss  and  Gophers 
of  all  kinds.   Endorsed  btf  State 
Experimental  Stations  W0 
I  tablets  prepaid  for  $1 .25  War- 
'  ranted    Raticide  Tablets.  25c 
Ask  druggist  or  send  direct 
Booklet  Free.  F.  D  Chemical  Co  .  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

Nearly  60  years  of  pump-building  ex- 
perience back  of  the  American  line.  Verti- 
cal Pump.  Horizontal  Pump*.  Deep  Well 
Heads,  Deep  Well  Cylinders — rood  pumps 
of  every  kind  for  every  pumping  purpose. 


Combination 
Elbow  and 
Check  Valve 

Practically  elimin- 
ates priming'.  Order 
with  American  Pump, 
or  can  be  supplied  for 
pump  you  now  have. 


OAS  ENGINES,  OIL  ENGINES,  MOTORS,  Etc. 

Put  your  irrigation  problems  up  to  irrigation  experts.  We'll  show  you  how  to  get 
the  MOST  WATER  with  the  LEAST  TROUBLE  at  the  SMALLEST  COST.  Write  for 
our  catalogs  of  Gas  Engines.  Oil  Engines.  Motors,  Direct-connected  Motor-and-pump 
Outfits,  or  any  of  these  in  which  you  are  interested.  We'll  answer  your  inquiry  fully 
and  carefully. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  and  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francises         424  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 


How  long  will  it  run? 


and  what  kind  of 
service  does  it  give 
you  while  it  is 
running .' 


Switi'fj 


Those  are  the  questions: 
(/'  You  are  not  so  much  interested 
in  how  fast  it  will  run 
—but  how  long  it  will  run 
— how  long  it  will  last 
on  your  work? 


Test  Special  Belts 


—  last  and  run  and  do  their  work  well  for 
years — it  depends  on  the  kind  of  work.  Some 
belt  users  buy  cheap  belts  made  of  short  fibre 
cotton  and  shoddy  rubber  —  consequence  : 
they  last  a  few  months — maybe  not  a 
whole  season. 

You  can't  throw  money  away  faster  than  to 
buy  that  kind  of  a  belt — besides,  when  it 
fails  to  do  your  work  the  need  may  |be 
greatest.  Buy  a  Test  Special  belt  in  the 
first  place  —  it  lasts  for  years.   Write  us. 

BELT  TROUBLES:  Do  you  have  any  troubles  with 
belts?  We  are  belt  engineers.  Send  us  a  rough  drawing  to 
indicate  how  your  belt  is  operated,  and  tell  us  your  troubles. 
IVe'll  cheerfully  help  you  solve  them — FREE. 


Fill  Out  This  Coupon— Mail  It  TODAY 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 
519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco      —  Dipt  P  5 
Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will  guaran- 
tee to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my  work  and 
quote  prices  delivered  at 


.Station. 


Horse  Power  Diameter  in  Inches 

{Elec.  Motor   /Driving  Pulley  
Steam  Engine   \Driven  Pulley  
Gas  Engine  

Kind  of  Drive 
Cross  


Straight  

Perpendicular  

Width  of  Belt  Ply.. 

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys . 
Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley. . 

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven  

My  dealer's  name  

My  name  

Address  


A  pocket  memo,  booklet  giving  speed  and  power 
tables  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  mail  this 


coupon. 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Company 

519    Mission    Street    :    :    :    :     :     :    San  Francisco 

Home  Office:   New  York  City.   Branches  in  all  principal  cities 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

17»er«  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  truck*,  amomobileb.  electric  motor* 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 

their  experiences  and  troubles  , 


6BEAT  AUTOMOBILE  NECES- 
SITY. 


Thore  are  5,000,000  motor  ve- 
hicles ia  the  United  States,  one  for 
every  20  persons.  The  total  horse- 
power used  to  turn  the  wheels  of 
America's  industrial  plants  is  only 
11.000,000.  The  passenger  automo- 
biles of  this  country  represent  100,- 

•  00,000  horsepower.  Motor  cars 
constitute  the  greatest  transporta- 
tion force  in  the  world,  and  trans- 
portation is  the  necessity  of  war 
most  difficult  to  obtain  adequately. 
Compare  the  motor  car  with  the 
railroads  and  we  find  the  automo- 
biles of  this  country  traveling  60,- 

•  00.000.000  miles  a  year,  as  com- 
pared with  the  35.000,000,000  pas- 
senger miles  of  the  railroads.  These 
multipliers  of  energy  are  traveling 
4.000,000  miles  per  day,  the  equiv- 
alent of  1600  times  around  the 
world.  Many  a  nation  has  been 
conquered,  not  for  lack  of  bravery 
or  Bie»,  but  for  lack  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Am  inquiry  from  every  man  who 
purchased  an  Overland  car  in  1917 
proved  that  90  per  cent  of  automo- 
bile use  is  for  business  purposes,  as 
reported  in  a  special  article  by  John 
N.  Willys  of  the  Willys-Overland 
Co.  The  inquiry  showed  that  Amer- 
ican farmers,  representing  33.2  per 
•ent  of  the  population  of  our  coun- 
try, bought  53.1  per  cent  of  the 
automobiles.  Mr.  Willys  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  Government  estimates 
that  it  takes  five  acres  on  the  aver- 
age to  support  a  horse.  Assuming 
that  every  automobile  on  the  farm 
replaces  one  horse,  the  automobiles 
are  releasing  for  human  food  pro- 
duction over  10,000,000  acres  of 
land.  For  the  marketing  of  perish- 
able products,  getting  repair  parts 
for  machinery,  etc.,  the  automobile 
has  made  the  farm  30  miles  from 
town  as  valuable  as  one  five  miles 
away  that  depends  on  the  horse. 

In  time- of  labor  scarcity  the  auto- 
mobile enables  farmers  to  scour  the 
country  and  city  for  more  help;  and 
the  time  saved  on  the  road  for  this 
and  other  errands  enables  them  to 
do  more  work  themselves  in  pro- 
ducing food.  Since  a  farmer  is  gen- 
erally worth  two  hired  men  in  the 
field,  automobiles  are  worth  lives 
to  Uncle  Sam's  people.  Food  pro- 
duced and  transported  by  motor  ve- 
hicles will  win  the  war. 


PUMP  BELT  W0RE  OUT. 

To  the  Editor:  How  far  should 
a  gas  engine  be  from  the  pump? 
The  engine  is  9  horsepower  and  the 
pump  a  vertical  -'entrifugal  with 
75-foot  lift.  The  driving  pulley  is 
32  inches  and  the  driven  pulley  6 
inches.  At  present  the  engine  is 
only  12  feet  from  the  pump  and  the 
first  belt  is  already  in  pieces  after 
10  days'  service. — J.  B.,  Niles. 

For  any -work  where  there  is  a 
quarter-twist  in  the  belt,  the  cen- 
tere  of  the  pulleys  should  be  not  a 
foot  less  than  25  feet  apart,  accord- 
ing to  expert  belting  authority.  The 
reasons  for  this  are:  (1)  The  power 
transmitted  by  a  belt  is  in  a  direct 
proportion  to  its  bearing  surface  on 
the  pulleys.  With  a  short  belt  and 
a  quarter-twist,  as  you  have,  not 
over  half  of  the  belt  width  is  bear- 
ing  on   the   small   pulley   and  the 


power  is  reduced  greatly.  (2)  Your 
belt  is  probably  traveling  about 
3000  feet  per  minute.  About  every 
15  feet  it  makes  a  quarter  twist 
and  coming  back  it  makes  a  quar- 
ter twist  in  the  opposite  direction, 
or  about  200  quarter  twists  per  min- 
ute.   There  Is  every  reason  for  it  to  i 

„  .  _n.  ,  , ,  ,.  \  Hon,  comparison,  and  learning 
pull  to  pieces.    With  double  the  dis-  \  _  ;  

tance  the  twists  would  not  be  so 
short  nor  so  frequent.  With  a  hori- 
zontal centrifugal  your  distance 
would  not  be  so  bad. 


ing  it.  No  floor  unit  will  be  sold 
of  less  than  400  square  feet.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  time  for  storage 
before  and  after  the  show  for  trucks 
driven  cross-country.  Equivalent  in- 
dividual and  total  space  is  allotted 
to  tractors  and  nearly  equal  for  ac- 
cessories. Thus  the  transportation 
of  essential  materials,  including 
food,  the  mechanical  akls  to  the  pro- 
duction of  food,  and  the  latest 
achievements  to  make  both  more  ef- 
fective, all  will  be  embodied  in  a 
wonderful    opportunity    for  -inspec- 


the  road  at  that  moment.    He  would 

be  justified  in  wrecking  the  "hog," 
who   is   less   respectable   than  live 

pork.   j_ 


Specially  strong  demand  for  pea 
and  bean  threshers  is  reported  by 
Arnott  &  Co.  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
two  types  of  threshers  introduced  by 
these  people -last  summer,  known  as 
the  Farquhar  and  American  Double 
Cylinder  Threshers,  are  in  big  de- 
mand. They  are  built 1  for  Western 
conditions  and  are  claimed  to  re- 
quire fewer  hands  to  operate  them. 


NATIONAL   AUTOMOTIVE  SHOW. 


Motor  trucks,  tractors,  and  acces- 
sories will  have  a  national  exhi- 
bition of  the  greatest  magnitude  on 
Chicago's  $5,000,000  Municipal  Pier, 
September  14  to  21.  For  trucks 
alone.  4  2.000  square  feet  of  space 

are  allotted,  with  option  of  increas-  |  good  sense  and  ability  to  turn 


DANGEROUS  "ROAD  HOG." 


One  form  of  a  road  hog  who  has 
many  narrow  escapes  is  he  who  runs 
up  behind  another  machine  which  is 
meeting  still  another.  The  hog  in- 
sists on  passing  the  machine  in  front 
of  him  immediately  instead  of  yield- 
ing the  right  of  way  to  the  car 
meeting  them.  There  is  sure  to  be 
a  collision  on  most  roads  unless  the 
driver  of  the  last  named  car  has  the 

off 


Cleveland  Tractor 


12—20 


$1600  F.  O.  B.  1—  A,  CaL 

F.  T.  BRILES 

Southern   California  Distributor 
214-216   North    Los  Angeles  Street 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Branch   flout.*.  114  Main  St..  I'orterrillr.OaL 


MotorizevFarm 


Make  up  your  labor  shortage  with  power  farming  machinery. 
Put  every  acre  under  cultivation.  Get  away  from  the  drudgery. 
Select  a  Tractor — a  LAUSON  15-25 — and  get  year  'round  service 
in  the  field  and  at  the  belt. 

The  John  Lauson  Manufacturing  Company  of  New  Holstein, 
Wisconsin,  is  one  of  the  old,  responsible  manufacturers  of  farm 
engines  noted  for  their  salability  and  serviceability.  The  same 
experience  is  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  LAUSON  15-25 
Kerosene  Burning  Tractor.  It  is  built  with  the  same  care  and 
precision  which  has  characterized  the  LAUSON  Frost'  King  En- 
gine for  twenty-three  years. 


DUST  PROOF-ALL  GEARS  ENCLOSED 

The  LAUSON  15-25  insures  better  farm  work  and  more  of  it.  It 
will  do  all  your  plowing  and  do  it  better.  It  will  do  the  disc.ing  and 
harrowing;  heavy  hauling  or  grading;  pull  stumps  or  manure 
spreader.  Has  a  30  per  cent  surplus  capacity  engine  especially  suited 
to  belt  work. 

With  the  LAUSON  15-25  you  can  afford  to  own  your  own  ensilage 
cutter  and  fill  the  biggest  silos  in  the  shortest  time  when  your  corn 
is  ready.  You  can  grind  feed,  bale  hay,  do  neighborhood  threshing — 
everything  and  anything  a  small  farm  engine  will  do.  The  fuel  is 
kerosene  or  distillate — half  the  cost  of  running 
gasoline  engines  of  the  same  horsepower. 

Check  the  Specifications. 

RATING — Drawbar  H.  P.  IS;  Bolt  H.  P. 

V;:-in<-h   bore  by  6-inch  stroke— 


if. 


I 


ENGIN 

Valve  In  head. 
NUMBER  CYLINDERS  AND  CYCLE — Four. 
NORMAL  SPEED — R.  P.  M.  960. 
LUBRICATION    SYSTEM — Splash    and  force 

IGNITION — Dixie  Magneto. 

CARBURETOR  AND  111!  SYSTEM — King- 
ston Gravity  Feed. 

COOLING  SYSTEM — Perfex  Radiator. 

BELT  PULLEY  —  18-inch  by  8-inch;  475 
R.  P.  M. 

TRANSMISSION — LAUSON   Selective  Type— 

sliding  gear. 
NUMBER  SPEEDS  FORWARD — Two. 
SPEED,  M.  P.  H. — Low,  194;  plowing,  2*4; 

high,  2%. 
NUMBER  WHEELS — Fonr. 
DRIVE    iv  in  I  I  - — 54-lnch  diameter;  12-inch 

face. 

GUIDE  WHEELS — 32-inch    diameter;  6-inch 

face. 

WHEELBASE — 86-lnch. 
TREAD — 52-inch. 

Totul  Weight,  Iras  fuel,  water,  oil  and  lags — 
5,750  pounds. 

Shipping  Weight  with  Standard  Equipment  

6,000  pounds. 

The  LAUSON  15-25  will  earn  Its  way  on 
any  farm  of  100  acres  or  more.  It  is  a 
guaranteed  three-plow  tractor  with  four-plow 
capacity  under  favorable  conditions. 

Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest 
LAUSON  Sales  and  Service  Station. 

The  John  Lauson  Manu- 
facturing Company 

1026  Monroe  St.,  New  Holstein,  Wis. 
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.^-Self-oiler 


one  base 


LUITWIELER 
PUMPS 

TYPES 

Chain  Driven. 
Belt  Driven. 
Engine  Driven. 
Direct  Gear  Driven. 

For  Following  Service 

Irrigation.  \ 
Hydro-pneumatic  pressure 

systems. 
(Manual  or  automatic.) 
OPERATE  ON  10  TO  25  PER 
CENT  LESS  POWER. 


Owinff  to  the  great  demand 
for  Luitwieler  Pumps  orders  should 
be  placed  at  once.  We  still  have 
a  few  sizes  in  stock  for  immediate 
delivery.  Advance  orders  now  ac- 
cepted for  delivery  in  near  future. 

ASK    FOR  PAMPHLET. 


Luitwieler  Pumping 
Engine  Company 

707-713  North  Main  St., 
Los  Angeles. 

A.  A.  BARTON,  General  Manager. 


WATER 

— Any    quantity  from 
180  gallons  up  per 
minute. 


Layne  &  Bowler 

PUMP 

Features 

Efficient  oiling  system. 
Enclosed  shafting. 
Slow  speed  roller  hearings. 
Centrifugal  motion. 
Steady  even  delivery. 
Simple,  accessible  parts. 
No  intricate  adjustments. 
All  parts  in  balance. 
No  pit  required. 


ASK  FOR  CATALOG  No.  25 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER 
CORPORATION 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave.,    Los  Angeles 


SEPARATES  VARIOUS  GRAINS  AT 
ONE  OPERATION. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.l 

A  wheat  field  was  sown  to  bar- 
ley by  John  Kilkenny  of  Solano 
county  and  the  400  sacks  of  grain 
that  resulted  was  half  and  half,  but 
able  to  be  sold  for  neither.  He  was 
offered  80c  for  the  mixture.  He 
took  it  to  a  mill  to  get  it  separated 
and  afterward  counted  84  grains  of 
barley  in  a  gallon  of  wheat.  That 
was  not  satisfactory."  But  John 
Lucas  of  yolo  county  just  then  had 
a  machine  of  his  own  invention  on 
wheels  on  the  street  at  Dixon  and 
Mr.  Kilkenny  found  only  four  grains 
of  barley  after  running  it  through 
this.  He  sold  the  wheat  for  $1.40 
per  sack  and  the  barley  for  over  $1. 
Mr.  Lucas  does  not  have  any  ma- 
chines to  sell,  but  he  is  proud  of 
the  work  done  after  ten  years  of 
trials.  He  showed  his  latest  ma- 
chine at  the  Davis  tractor  demon- 
stration. He  said  it  would  separate 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  going  only 
once  through.  He  separated  red  gyp 
corn  from  black  for  W.  H.  Gregory 
of  Yolo  county.  He  cleaned  1000 
sacks  of  rice  last  year  for  J.  H. 
Harlan,  for  whom  he  had  done  sim- 
ilar work  for  ten  years. 

The  grain  is  elevated  to  a  hop- 
per, whence  it  drops  from  a  force 
feed  onto  shaking  screens.  It  is 
fanned  and  elevated  onto  a  gravity 
cleaner,  which  takes  wheat  and 
weed  seeds  from  oats  and  barley.  A 
second  gravity  cleaner  takes  the 
weeds  from  the  wheat.  The  single 
operation  separates  all  the  various 
grains  remarkably  clean  and  costs 
only  six  or  seven  cents  per  sack. 
The  machine  is  operated  by  a  small 
gas  engine  mounted  on  the  same 
wagon  truck. 

CHEAP  DAIRY  REFRIGERATOR. 

Ten  cents  a  day  for  power  keeps 
a  cooler  regulated  wherever  desired 
between  25  and  40  degrees  F.  in 
the  dairy  house  of  the  Hidden  Val- 
ley Farm,  near  Redwood  City.  The 
cooler  is  large  enough  to  hold  eight 
cans  of  cream  with  several  cubic 
feet  of  space  besides.  The  refrig- 
erating apparatus  is  run  by  a 
horsepower  motor,  which  is  auto- 
matically stopped  at  the  desired 
temperature  by  a  thermostat,  which 
starts  it  again  when  the  tempera- 
ture goes  higher.  It  is  running 
about  one-third  of  every  hour,  as 
told  by  Dairy  Superintendent  R.  S. 
Adams. 


CORN  BINDER  AND  ELEVATOR. 

Everywhere  we  go  people  are  cur- 
tailing farm  activities  for  lack  of 
help.  What  shall  we  say,  then,  of 
the  man  who  cuts  corn  for  fodder 
or  silage  by  hand  when  he  could 
get  a  machine  to  cut  it  faster  and 
bind  it  into  bundles  much  more  con- 
veniently handled?  And  why  should 
he  dump  the  bundles  on  the  ground 
when  elevator  attachments  are  avail- 
able to  load  them  direct  from  the 
harvester  onto  a  wagon  with  no 
man  lifting  them? 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  HAUL  FRUIT. 


Motor  trucks  are  hauling  apricots 
and  peaches  to  the  Selma  cannery 
from  as  far  as  Lindsay.  They  are 
loaded  in  the  orchards  and  not 
handled  again  until  they  reach  the 
factory,  avoiding  the  usual  handling 
onto  and  off  the  freight  cars  and  re- 
lieving the  railroads  for  more  ur- 
gent war  work. 


(jn)  4  Row  Bean 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


CONSERVE  MAN  POWER 

One  man  will  cultivate  four  rows  of  beans,  perfectly,  with  this  culti- 
vator, which,  like  most  of  our  implements,  has  been  developed  at  the 
request  of  Dealers  and  Ranchers  for  a  strong,  simply  controlled  culti- 
vator, capable  of  doing  their  work  better  than  would  be  possible  with  a 
fighter  tool.  The  frame  is  one  piece  of  high  carbon  steel — no  joints  to 
work  loose  or  sag — holds  the  wheels  always  true,  and  in  line  with  the 
rest  of  the  machine.  The  double  frame  bar  gives  ample  clearance  be- 
tween the  standards  and  eliminates  the  tendency  to  clog  in  trashy 
ground.  This  frame  bar  has  a  double  lifting  device  which  holds  it 
rigidly  on  both  sides.  The  steering  device  is  easily  operated  and  very 
accurate.  Equipped  with  KQ  Sweeps  of  our  own  design,  and  made  to 
do  the  best  work  and  wear  the  longest.  Furnished  with  either  Tractor 
or  Team  Hitch,  and  to  cultivate  rows  of  any  width,  from  20-inch  to 
36-inch. 

ALSO  BUILT  TO  CULTIVATE  2  ROWS 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave. 


Box  156  Arcade  P.  O. 


Tractor  Safety 


T^OR  twelve  years  and  more,  shrewd  and 
careful  American  farmers  have  kept  us 
busy  filling  their  orders  for  International,  Mogul, 
and  Titan  Kerosene  Tractors.  In  those  twelve 
years  our  tractors  have  had  to  meet  every  possible  combina- 
tion of  field  and  climate  conditions.  The  types  and  sizes  wa 
sell  today  are  the  ones  that  have  successfully  met  every  test. 
Any  one  of  them  is  a  safe  tractor  to  buy. 

One  great  advantage  to  farmers  who  buy  our  tractors  is  the 
fact  that  we  can  also  supply  all  the  implements  and  machines 
that  go  with  the  tractor.  We  know  farm  needs.  Buying 
from  us,  you  get  a  complete,  well  balanced  outfit  for  field  or 
belt  work. 

Another  advantage  is  our  extensive  dealer  and  branch  house 
organization.  A  telephone  call  to  a  nearby  dealer  brings  you 
promptly  a  repair,  replacement,  or  adjustment  for  any  ma- 
chine we  sell. 

,  Look  at  it  any  way  you  will,  you  cannot  make  a  safer  trac- 
tor investment  than  to  buy  an  International,  Mogul  or  Titan 
kerosene  tractor.  See  our  dealer  in  your  town,  or  write  us  for 
full  information  about  a  safe  tractor  for  your  farm. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

K  Billings,  Mont.  Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Colo.  Helena,  Mont. 
I .  Los  Angeles.  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

y  Saa  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane.  Wash. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  invited  to  send,  on  postal  card*,  note*  re- 
garding their  galea.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

Milk  wholesales  in  Los  Angeles  at 
12c  a  quart  and  6c  a  pint.  The  re- 
tail prices  are  13c  and  7c,  respec- 
tively. 

Mrs.  H.  I.  Marsh  ot  Modesto  re- 
ports the  sale  of  two  Holstein  cows 
and  two  calves  to  Fred  Hartsook  of 
Lankershin. 

J.  A.  Goodall  of  Keyes  reports  the 
sale  of  one  bull  calf  to  E.  E.  Green- 
'ough  of  Merced,  also  one  to  Mr. 
Cook  of  Turlock. 

Guy  Miller  will  show  a  herd  of 
Jerseys  at  the  State  Fair.  He  re- 
cently sold  two  Duroc  gilts  to  the 
Sanger  Lumber  Co.  of  Sanger. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Strader  of  Ceres  in- 
tends to  show  a  fine  herd  of  Dutch 
Belted  cattle  at  the  fair  this  fall 
unless  the  labor  situation  prevents. 

A  glass  oT  milk  from  the  $10,000 
cow.j  Oxford's  Briar  Flower,  was 
sold  recently  for  $5  and  the  money 
put  in  the  Red  Cross  pail  hanging 
before  her  stall. 

D.  F.  Conant  of  Rancho  Santa 
Marguerita  of  Modesto  is  doing  some 
official  testing  and  some  interesting 
records  are  being  made.  The  Jersey 
people  will  do  well  to  watch  this 
herd. 

E.  E.  Freeman  of  Modesto  has  lots 
of  quality  in  his  herd  of  22  Hol- 
steins.  His  herd  sire  is  Segis  Pon- 
tiae  De  Kol  Dutch,  who  is  sired  by 
Segis  Pontiac  De  Kol  Burk,  and 
his  dam  is  Miss  Dutch. 

Raphaella  Johanna  Aaggie  3d  of 
Napa  State  Hospital  dairy  has  pro- 
duced 929.4  pounds  of  milk  in  seven 
consecutive  days  and  3795  pounds 
in  30  days.  That  is  more  than  six 
times  the  record  of  the  average  cow. 

The  Oakdale  creamery  established 
a  new  record  for  butter  making 
during  June,  the  total  output  for 
the  month  being  134,000  pounds, 
or  two  and  a  quarter  tons  of  butter 
per  day. 

The  patriotic  farmers  of  Bodega, 
members  of  the  Bodega  Co-operative 
Creamery,  decided  to  give  one  per 
cent  of  their  cream  checks  for  the 
month  of  May  to  the  Red  Cross. 
The  result  was  $300  to. that  cause. 

J.  M.  Campbell  of  Escalon,  a  new 
breeder  of  Holsteins,  has  just  fin- 
ished his  first  experience  in  record 
making*  with  Potoki  Johanna  2nd. 
who  is  sired  by  Oak  Fobes  De  Kol 
Burk,  and  whose  dam  is  Potoki 
Johanna.  Potoki  Johanna  2nd  had 
never  been  tested.  Mr.  Campbell 
reports  the  sale  of  two  bulls  to  Leo 
Pencina  of  Soledad. 

H.  A.  De  Wolf  of  Ripon  is  fitting 
for  show  a  young  bull.  Sir  Sky- 
lark Ormsby  Korndyke.  who  is  by  Sir 
Skylark  Ormsby  Hengerveld,  who  has 
had  the  misfortune  of  being  kept  in 
a  grade  herd  for  dairy  purposes,  but 
by  chance  25  of  his  daughters  have 
been  tested  and  four  out  of  25,  or 
16  per  cent,  have  made  better  than 
31  pounds  in  seven  days;  14  others 
made  better  than  20.  which  is  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  De  Wolf  as  being 
very  good.   

Swine  and  Swinemen. 
At  the  Farm  Bureau  auction  sale 
of  fat  hogs,  held  last  week  at  Han- 
ford,  one  carload  of  hogs  was  con- 
signed and  was  purchased  by  the 
Cudahy  Packing  Co.  for  $15.45  per 
hundred. 

The  Merced  County  Farm  Adviser 
says  that  hog  production  in  that 
county  increased  by  1049  head  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  "raise  another 
pig"  campaign  conducted  by  the 
County  Farm  Bureau. 

G.  M.  York  .of  Modesto,  breeder 
of  Berkshires.  sold  two  fine  gilts 
to  J.  W.  Lewis  of  Turlock.  He  has 
,50  pigs  sired  by  Ring  Leader  20th 
239090.  He  expects  to  show  Ring 
Leader  20th  at  the  State  Fair. 

P.  B.  Mitchel  of  Atwater  reports 
the  sale  of  two  Poland-China  boars 
to  J.  F.  Furtado  of  Merced  and  A. 
Hendricks  of  Merced.     Mr.  Mitchel 


:  donated  a  gilt  to  the  Junior  Red 
Cross,  which  was  sold  for  $40. 

The  Castleview  Ranch,  Santa 
Rosa,  recently  sold  two  young  sows 
and  a  boar  to  E.  La  Franchi  of  Se- 
bastopol,  also  a  bred  sow  to  F.  R. 
Bogner  of  Santa  Rosa  and  a  young 
sow  to  Leslie  Hillis  of  Sebastopol. 
All  of  these  animals  were  purebred 
Berkshires. 

Fred  M.  Johnson  of  Napa  had  the 
misfortune  recently  to  lose  his  fine 
Duroc-Jersey  boar,  junior  and  re- 
serve grand  champion  at  the  State 
Fair  in  1917.  Mr.  Johnson  will  go 
East  immediately  after  the  coming 
State  Fair  to  get  a  new  herd  header 
and  also  pick  up  a  few  good  sows. 

H.  I.  Marsh  of  Modesto,  breeder 
of  B.  T.  P.  C,  reports  the  sale  of 
16  gilts  last  week,  five  going  to 
Gatewood  &  Sons  of  Fresno,  seven 
to  Fred  Hartsook  ot  Lankershin, 
four  to  Elmer  McCracken  of  Ripon. 
Mr.  Marsh  expects  to  show  a  nice 
herd  and  there  is  every  evidence  we 
will  hear  from  him  in  several*  blue- 
ribbon  classes. 

The  Highland  Stock  Farm  of  Fair 
Oaks,  Sacramento  county,  recently 
purchased  in  the  East  a  yearling 
Chester  White  boar,  which  promises 
to  be  the  record  boar  of  the  breed 
on  the  Coast,  as  his  sire  and  dam 
were  both  grand  champions  at 
Omaha,  and  at  the  recent  auction  of 
the  Barr  herd  of  Chester  Whites 
the  dam,  Our  Maid  3d,  sold  for 
$1,005. 

Beef  Cattle. 

Geofge  Murphy  &  Sons  of  Perkins 
will  have  a  nice  show  herd  of  Short- 
horns at  the  State  Fair. 

A  cattleman  who  feeds  thousands 
of  head  had  planned  to  ship  a  lot 
to  Imperial  Valley,  but  feed  condi- 
tions there  have  restrained  him. 

Cattlemen  from  all  over  the  State 
are  donating  stock  to  the  California 
rodeo  and  Salinas  big  week  commit- 
tee to  be  auctioned  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Red  Cross  during  the  rodeo, 
July  17  to  21. 

White  &  Tarry  of  the  Glenwood 
Ranch,  Sacramento,  pastured  60 
head  of  Shorthorns  for  six  months 
on  22%  acres  of  Bermuda  grass. 
Looks  almost  impossible,  but  you 
can  see  for  yourself. 

W.  H.  Paulk  of  Lassen  county  in- 
sists that  there  are  10,000  beef  cat- 
tle in  Lassen  and  Modoc  counties 
more  than  there  will  be  hay  for 
next  winter  and  that  these  must  be 
shipped  out  before  snow  flies. 

A  San  Joaquin  county  ■  stockman 
says  his  district  has  about  the  best 
feed  conditions  for  beef  cattle  in 
the  State,  but  none  of  .his  acquaint- 
ances are  in  the  market  for  feeders. 
They  are  wondering  what  they  will 
do  with  what  they  have. 

Unrestricted  use  of  the  national 
forests  for  grazing  purposes  was 
urged  by  the  cattlemen  at  their 
meeting  at  the  State  University 
Farm  at  'Davis,  who  claimed  that 
700,000  acres  could  be  added  to  the 
State's  grazing  lands  in  that  man- 
ner. 

A  plan  of  organization  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Cattlemen's  Association  has 
been  decided  upon  which  contem- 
plates the  division  of  the  State  into 
five  districts,  each  of  more  or  less 
allied  conditions.  Roughly  the  zones 
will  be:  No.  1,  Southern  Califor- 
nia; District  No.  2,  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley; District  No.  3,  coast  counties 
south  of  San  Francisco;  District 
No.  4,  Central  California  and  Sac- 
ramento Valley;  District  No.  5,  ex- 
treme northern  counties  of  Cantor- 


is?-, 7/ 11  e,l  State  Purcht"»ing  Agent  |  More  wool  was  used  by  manufac- 
McMillin  has  announced.  |  turers  in   May  than  in  any  other 


Sheep. 

L.  V.  Richardson  of  Byron  re- 
cently sold  his  spring  clip  of  wool 
for  52c  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  Stockton. 

The  next  three  months'  supply  of 
mutton  for  all  State  institutions  will 
be  furnished  by  the  State  Farm  at 


REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

AT  AUCTION   .- 

miIe°north  5'  &J22*ZE* ',VNCH'  3  mU"  Stt  of  MODESTO,  1  mile  west  of  EMPIRE.  * 

cc.motetehc?rt  nf  TfJ,Ch<^}  boU"e'  «!n  THUK8DAY,  JULY  18,  1918,  I  will  sell  Mr  Gar^ey™ 
fcSto£  eliriblp  t^^.^tle«OT,V!18,ynS,,0V.  6  Eefi**£d  Holstein  Cows.  1  Registered  Bull, 
and  ™  tttfif|j£  re^?te^  One  bull  calf  11  mo.  old.  One  bull  calf  8  mo.  old.  2  little  fellows. 
Calves  iw%„  »llGrade.  Co"a  5  Heifers  from  one  year  to  18  months  old  ff  Grade 
before  date  of  Ji.  ™2  IT  'resh  cows,  balance  are  heavy  springers,  several  will  be  fresh 
veldD^  K„l  ■n^%K',Vi>I  n'C^°'iIal2B  the  following-  registered  stock:  Viola  rietertje  llenger- 
Midd  of  s Wni  ii  ii        ii  *•    El  VaUe  I«nP«4»J  Unchess.  No.  287274.  B    P.  H  B. 

Me'nthilde   £Z  M&I&   w°  vn?,83i'  J*-  B  Pleterthe  De  Kol.     Vina  De  Kol 

B I  F 1  H R  r^n.i™7'  ?•  f-.fi-  ?-_Tne  buJ1;  To*on  Kln*  Pontine  Boskadel.  No.  11*0401. 
Mod  V«tti«  fuSsS?*  look  lhl."  herd  IP  and  examine  them  carefully.  Yon  will  and  some 
vounr_,l!  «„?,  >,,,oUt  "'P»t<7«»  and  grade*  are  nicely  marked,  heavy  producers  and  mostly 
travel  ZtZ^TSuZZzES!*  ot  P^Y".  M  *ou  would  care  to  look  at.  It  is  worth  the  time  and 
limit  or  r^^.»  ^  «ve^.out  °,f  «_hl8- noted  sire,  for  they  are  beauUes.  The  cattle  sell  without 
100  lon«^f^Lf  ni  Garyeys  boys  are  drafted.  We  will  also  offer  for  sale  with  a  reserve 
and  e£*i\£l  SrinW^SSS  !iL**?5  h*y  forty  ^n"  °«  ensilage.  Parties  purcbiisinr  this  hay 
contahf iSL  "ir  'n™"81"*1  free  corral  and  barn  room  Don't  fall  to  attend  thm  sale,  as  It 
11  "V  C,m'e    *t"d  thJ"  7eor-    F«*  Lunrh.    Terms  Cusb.    Sale  begins  at 

Col.  CV.  N.  CLARK.  Auctioneer  MODESTO.  CAL. 


Honey  in  Wool  Honey  in  Lambs 

MERINO  SHEEP    SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Purebred  Merino  and  purebred  Shropshire  sheep  have  been  bred  on 
our  ranch  since  my  father  established  the  flocks  in  the  early  days 
with  the  best  foundation  stock.  There  is  money  for  you  1b  raising 
sheep  of  right  breeding  in  your  orchard,  on  your  grain  ranch.  In  your 
vineyard,  in  your  potato  and  bean  fields.  On  the  range  my  stock 
will  improve  your  flocks  for  whichever  purpose  you  want  tkero.  Drop 
me  a  card,  telling  what  you  are  interested  In. 

I  have  youner  service  Shorthorn  bulls  also  for  sale. 

Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.  DAVIS,  CAL. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

MAYFICLD,  CAL. 
City  Address:  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

At  this  time  we  are  having  a  great  demand  for  Berkshires,  and  while 
we  are  pretty  well  sold  down,  yet  we  can  supply  your  wants.  Write 
for  prices. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch'  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Pal*  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE       DDMUNnAI   F?    ffl  R.  D.  No.  1 

DUR0C-JER8EY    SWINE    VJKiflVl^l  U  t\l~.C    \*\J  .      REDWOOD    CITY,  CAL. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  HARM 

HOPLAINO,  CAL. 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 


San  Fra 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 
nclsco  Office:  226  Southern  Pacific  tSuildins 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HEADS. 
M.  I_.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


Fine  Typey  Young  Milking  Shorthorns. 

Selected  from  my  fathers  herd,  which  was  founded  with  Lewis  &  Clark  exposition 
stock,  including  three  bulls  from  Ladd  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  was  increased  with 
stock  from  Qoethe  of  St.  Helena. 

A  FEW  YOUNQ  B*ULLS  FOR  S|ALE 


W.  T.  ROBERTS,  Prop.      Willow  Brook  farm 


PENN  GROVE,  CAL. 


TOR  SALE 

13  Head  Registered 

Holsteins 

3  cows,  3  three-year-olds  and  1 
twelve-year-old,  all  milking;  3 
yearling  heifers,  2  heifer  calves,  1 
fine  herd  bull,  31  months  old. 

J.  G.  Yerby, 

HANFORD  CALIFORNIA 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Part*  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

ISOl-3-5  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS. 
.'15  years  in  this  business  I  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer.  You  act 
as  your  own  agent  and  save  20  per 
rent.  Tanks  from  300  gallons  to 
10.000  gallons  in  stock.  A  stock 
tank  6x2  ft..  »10.  For  hot  cn- 
mates  get  my  patent  tank.  Refer- 
ence:  Farmers  A  Merchants  Bank 
of  Stockton.  Phone  2957. 
R.  V.  WILSON,       Stockton.  CaU 
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month  of  this  year,  according  to  th© 
monthly  wool  consumption  report, 
just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  has  increased  from 
30,000  to  50,000  in  1916  to  at  least 
160,000  this  year.  Imperial  Valley 
lambs  are  bringing  top  prices  in 
Kansas  City. 

The- Clemens  Horst  Company  an- 
nounced the  sale  of  3437  acres  of 
its  famous  Bear  River  Ranch,  near 
here,  to  Price  Blackford,  an  exten- 
sive wool  grower  of  Yuba  county. 
Blackford  will  use  the  tract  as  win- 
ter range  for  his  flocks. 


CALIFORNIA  INTERNATIONAL 
LIVESTOCK  SHOW. 

The  classification  committee  of 
the  California  International  Live- 
stock Show  has  completed  the  pre- 
mium list  for  the  coming  stock  show. 
Besides  the  generous  premiums  of- 
fered in  breeding  classes  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep  and  swine,  classes  for 
fat  cattle  have  been  provided  for  in 
single  animals,  also  pens  and  car- 
loads. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of 
the  exhibition  will  be  a  slaughter 
test,  this  being  an  entirely  new  de- 
parture in  'connection  with  livestock 
exhibitions  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Animals  entered  in  the  carcass  con- 
test will  first  be  judged  on  hoof  and 
afterwards  slaughtered,  then  judged 
in  carcass  and  on  the  block.  This 
is  essentially  an  educational  feature 
and  demonstrates  the  quality  of 
edible  meat  produced  under  certain 
conditions  and  feeds,  the  character 
and  type  of  animals  furnishing  the 
ripest  and  best  carcass  in  the  short 
est  time,  and  feed  consumed. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 


HA  VINO  RECEIVER  SHIPMENT  of  several 
fine  grilts  from  the  East,  will  offer  three  fine 
gilts  and  one  sow  bred  for  late  farrow.  Good 
ones  at  fair  prices.  Booking-  orders  now  for 
spring  farrow  from  the  finest  bunch  of  sows 
we  ever  owned,  and  the  Great  Big  Bone  Bob. 
Young  &  Clark,  Lodi,  Cal 


FORTY  LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINA 
open  and  bred  gilts  from  such  sires  as  Jumbo 
Equal  No.  92441,  My  Choice  94339,  and 
Long  Nelson  180065;  some  are  being-  crossed 
with  the  great  young  boar.  Giant  Ben  2nd 
No.  304871;  bred  for  farrowing  in  September 
and  October.    L.  C.  Trewhitt,  Hanford 


,  f*ow  °*FER  my  spring  pigs,  sired  by 
Look  s  Hancherdale  Jones,  a  grandson  of  the 
famous  Gerstdale  Jones  and  out  of  big  pro- 
lific sows,  the  best  of  the  "Big  Types " 
Write  for  prices  and  further  information. 
J.  H.  Cook.  Paradise.  Cal 


POLAND-CHINAS,  BIO  TYPE— Have  some 
exceptionally  fine  weanlings  for  sale  from 
big-bono  sows  and  Favorite  Best,  a  wonder- 
ful boar.  Write  Grant  Bros.,  B.  B.  K.  B. 
48,  Fresno.  {  

„J^KESIDE    "stock     farm  POLAND- 

CHINAS  are  money  -makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons 
Lodi.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  serv- 
iceable boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows,  and  Blueher.  an  exceptionally  good 
boar.    P.  B.  Mitchell,  Atwater.  Cal 


MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
ltable.  Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw,  Hanford.  Kings  county,  Cal 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.    H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto,  Cal. 


C.  G.  DE  RAAD  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock.  $20  and 
up.     Lemoore.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  820 
up.     M.  Bassett.  Hanford,  Cal 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  county.  Cal. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt. 
Dixon.  Cal.  ~ 

POLAND.  CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein.  Trew- 
hitt. and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hariris.  Tulare. 

 Chester  Whites.  

"BILLIKEN"  CHESTER  WHITES  —  The 
Easy  Feeding  Mellow  Type.  All  bred  sows 
and  gilts  are  sold.  I  have  15  gilts  that  were 
farrowed  in  May.  1917.  These  will  be  bred 
for  September  farrow.  All  are  sired  by  Billi- 
ken.  One  young  service  boar  that  is  Just 
13  months  old.    C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills.  Cal. 

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal.  

Berkshire*. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
CRAPE  WILD  FARMS 
A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus; 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Escalon,  San  Joaquin  county.  Cal. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM,  ORLAND.  CAL. — 
Breeders  of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  book- 
let describing  our  herd  sire.  Star  Leader, 
world's  reserve  champion.  Special  offering 
of  weanling  pigs 


BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
champion  sow.  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  aged  boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRE  GILT  FOR  SALE — An  out- 
standing pig,  just  old  enough  to  breed;  guar- 
anteed to  please.  Glenwood  Acres  Stock 
Farm,  Paso  Roblea.  Cal.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  KEEli)— The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets,  San  Francisco. 


CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHIRES  are  the  typey 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch, 
Berkshires  exclusively.  Santa  Rosa. 


MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga,  Cal., 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
quality  and  breeding. 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS — A  grand  lot  now  ready 
for  shipment:  very  best  of  breeding;  $15  to 
825  each.  Twin  Oaks  Ranch,  Linne.  Cal.. 
near  Paso  Robles. 


BERKSHIRES — Only  a  few  choice  young 
boars  and  gilts  offered  for  sale  at  present. 
R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES  —  Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L. 
Gish.  Laws.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto. 


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box  724,  W.  Sacra- 
mento. Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk 
ahlrea      Prices  on  application      Honland.  Cal 


CARRUTHERS     FARMS  BERKSHIRES 

Cholera  immune.     Mayfleld.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 
California. 


Dnroc-Jerseys. 


FOR  SALE — Two  King  Colonel  yearling 
boars  sired  by  King  Colonel,  dam  Crimson 
Wonder.  Good  enough  to  head  any  breeder's 
herd.  Price  $200.  Two  verv  tyney  fall 
boars  and  several  fall  gilts.  H.  P.  Slocum  4 
Son.   Willows.  Cal. 


RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS — Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised. 
Will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
nrices  and  pediexees  Some  choice  weaned 
boltr  pigs  for  $25.00.  Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres. 
Cal 

COMMITTEE     CERTIFIED     DUROCS  El 

Dorado  County  Duroe-.Tersey  Swine  Breeders' 
Association.  Dr  L.  J.  Anderson,  secretary, 
Plaoerville. 


DUROC-JERSEYS — A  few  boar  pigs  for 
sale.  Sired  by  the  State  Fair  junior  cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  prize-winning  sows.  F 
M    Johnson.  Nans. 


RANCHO  DEL  SITR  DUROCS — An  excep- 
tionally  good  December  boar.  Also  few 
spring  boars  and  gilts.  Donald  Graham. 
Lancaster.  Cal. 


ROUDIER  DITROCS  sold  out  excepting  some 
choice  boars  ready  for  service.  Breeding  and 
satisfaction  eniaranteed.      H  E  Bondier.  Nana. 


HERD  HEADED  by  Mandy  13's  Taxpayer. 
I  am  now  booking  order"  for  wemed  pigs  for 
June  delivery.     F.   M.  Barney.   Hanford.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS    OF   THE    BIO  TYPE  

Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices  Derry- 
fleld  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1 
Redwood  Citv.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEY  weanling  sow  pigs  from 
chamnion  stock  River  Bend  Farm.  St  Hel- 
ena. Cal 


REGISTERED  DUROCS— All  from  prize- 
wipping  stock.     W.  P.  Harkev.   Gridlev.  Cal 


DOS  HERMANOS  DUROCS — Boars  gilts 
and  weanlings.     Hans  Diivencck.  Ukiah.  Cal. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for 
sale.     A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoera,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS  —  Straight, 
deep-bodied  grandsons  of  King  Valdessa.  from 
30-pound  dams.  Good  values  in  sons  of  high 
record  heifers.  Address  First  National  Bank 
Bide..  San  Jose.  Cal. 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.   R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal 


FOR  SALE — 34  high-grade  Holstein  heif- 
ers, long  twos  and  short  three-vear-olds  with 
first  calf.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons,  Lodi. 
Cal. 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Cloud,  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice.  Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co.,  Woodland.  Cal. 


BREEDER   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

■Choice  young  bulls  and  heifers  by  Prince 
Lunde  Korndyke.   E.  R.  Putz.  Kingsburg,  Cal. 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.    W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 


CREAMCUP  HERD — 'Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
B.   437.   San  Jose.  Calif. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO.  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  


GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM,  WOODLAND. 
CAL. — Special  offering  of  fine  heifers  and 
young  bulls.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land. Cal. 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Frieslans.     Ripon.  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.    McAHster  &  Sons.  Chino,  Cal. 


than 
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Calco  Hog  Troughs — ARMCO  BUILT — rust-resist- 
ing, everlasting,  cost  less  to  install  than  to  buildl 
your  troughs  with  either  wood  or  concrete.  Many 
sizes  of  Calco  Troughs  for  pigs  or  hogs.  Round; 
bottom  and  cross  bars  prevent  waste  of  feed,  Calco 
Troughs  are  absolutely  sanitary.  ( 

Two  popular  sizes:fc  (1)  $3.25,  length  40  inches, 
diameter  10  ^  inches,  depth  5  5/16  inches;  (2) 
$8.30,  length  120  inches,  diameter  14  inches,  depth 
7  3/16  inches.  Other  lengths  24,  30  and  40  inches 
in  either  diameter  or  depth. 

ORDER  BY  MAIL,  state  size  and  address. 
Shipments  made  immediately. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


Los  Angeles 
417  Leroy  St. 


Berkeley 
406  Parker  St. 


Troughs 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.     Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.     C.  A.  Miller,  Ripon. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 

Freeman,  Route  B,  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal. 


YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett,  Orland,  Cal. 


YOUNG  HOLSTEINS — Hengerveld  De  Kol 
blood.    T.  B.  King.  Visalia. 


EL    DORADO    HERD    OF    HOLSTEINS — 

Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare.  Cal. 


Jerseys. 


VENADERA  HERD  OF  JERSEYS  offers 
calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  of- 
ficial yearly  records.  Write  for  list  of  bulls. 
Guy  H.  Miller,  Route  1.  Modesto,  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Young  bull 
ready  for  light  service,  for  sale.  E.  E.  Green- 
ough.  Merced,  Cal.  

JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Hayworth,  Modesto,  Cal. 


SPRLNGDALE     STOCK     FARM  —  Choios 

Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short,  Reno,  Nevada.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Cows  with, 
calves  at  foot,  yearling  heifers,  and  bulls  for 
sale.    Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits,  Cal.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning   beef   Shorthorns.     Glen   Ellen,  Cal. 

Eliza  Shepard,  Supt.   

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM— Registered  ShorV 
horns.     Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto,  Cal.  

SIMOlT  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered^  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal.   


SHORTHORNS  - 

field.  Cal. 


■  Carruthers    Farms,  May- 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.     O.  J.  Ames,  Oakdale.  

Guernseys. 

49  HEAD  OF  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS — 

25  for  sale;  cows  and  heifers;  May  Rose  breed- 
ing. We  are  selling  all  our  show  stuff  that  you 
have  all-  seen  at  Washington  State  Fair  and 
Spokane  Interstate  Fair.  You  have  your  pick 
out  of  the  45  head;  all  winners.  Will  mail 
you  photos  and  pedigree  on  demand.  Middle- 

dale  Farms,  Goshen.  Ore.  

FOUNDATION  HERD  A.  R.  GUERNSEYS — 
Two  head  A.  R.  cows  and  young  bull:  dam 
654  b.  f.  and  three-year-old  sister  684  lbs. 
Address  "Inquiries,"  511  First  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Berkeley.  Cal. 


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  GUERNSEYS — 
Herd  headed  by  Argies  Prince,  first  prize  at 
Sacramento.  1917.  Bull  calves  for  sale  A. 
J    Welch.  Redwood  Citv.  Cal. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.   Santee.  Cal.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto- 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes 
prices  reasonable.  

Ayrshires. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal 


AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreekels  Building,  San 
Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF  •  REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma 


INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Suisun.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke 
Likely.  Modoc  county,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co..  Route 
1,  Redwood  City,  Cal. 


RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt. 


REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls'  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog 
free.    Thomas  Harrison,  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 


D.  E.  KELLIHER,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Hampshire  sheep.  Eugene,  California,  offers 
for  sale  a  choice  lot  of  yearling  Hampshire 
rams,  sired  by  Walnut  Hall,  and  Butterfleld 
rams  purchased  at  Salt  Lake,  August,  1916; 
also  12  head  of  purebred  yearling  Rambouil- 
let  rams.  Inspection  and  correspondence  in- 
vitpd. 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Toggenberg  doe  kids.  4% 
months  old.  From  a  four-quart  doe.  Fifteen 
dollars  each.  Address,  P.  O.  Box  344,  Healds- 
burg.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pae- 
adena.  Cal.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL.  — — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

BISHOP  BROST,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL.— 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshires.  

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.   Hanford.  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM.  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS — Herd  stud, 
first  prize,  reserve  champion,  P. -P.  I.  B.. 
1915.     John  Matley.  Reno.  Nevada.  

HORSES  AND  MARES  for  sale.  Address 
Thos.  C.  Still.  La  Panza,  San  Luis  Obispo 
county,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires. Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glen 
county,  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Gull- 
ford,  owners. 


HOGS  FOR  SALE — Several  carloads  of  feed- 
ers, all  sizes,  from  weaned  pigs  to  150  lbs. 
All  this  stock  has  been  self-fed  grain  from 
weaning  time  and  is  in  fine,  thrifty  growing 
condition.  Box  239,  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Los- 
Angeles,  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 

cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co.,  Inc..  Eighth  and  Townsend  street*. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ELDERSLEY  FARM — Grand  champion  An- 
gus cattle — Poland-Chinas.  Fall  boars  and 
weaned  pigs,  big  type,  breeding  of  the  best: 
excellent  individuals:  prices  reasonable.  B.  B. 
Ware,  Live  Oak. 


FEED  FOR  STOCK  may  be  had  on  840- 
acre  homestead  and  adjoining  land  or  Indian 
land.    For  free  particulars  write  Joseph  Clark, 

Sacramento. 


WANTED — Wolf  Hounds. 
1180,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


State  price.  Box 


it 
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Locke  Auction  Sale  Draws  Good  Crowd 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


The  auction  sale  of  Locke  Jerseys 
held  July  6,  at  Loekeford.  was 
marked  by  low  prices.  There  was 
a  fairly  pood  crowd  and  one  would 
have  thought  there  would  have  been 
some  good  prices  paid,  but  only 
twice  was  there  any  spirited  bid- 
ding and  that  was  when  G.  A.  Moore 
of  Ripon  and  J.  E.  Thorpe  of  Locke- 
ford -became  engaged  in  a  bidders' 
battle  over  two  cows,  whtch^  re- 
sulted in  Moore  taking  Emperis  Lass 
21S446  for  $510.  the  highest  price 
of  the  sale,  and  Thorpe  getting  Val- 
et's Golden  Biddy  of  L.  259973  at 
$500,  which  was  next  highest. 

The  sale  had  been  well  advertised 
by  the  California  Breeders  Sale  and 
Pedigree  Co.  and  there  were  buyers 
from  almost  every  part  of  the  State. 
The  auctioneers.  Col.  Perry  of  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio,  and  Col.  Rhoades  of 
Los  Angeles,  did  everything  possible 
to  make  a  better  average,  but  the 
bidden  were  there  to  buy  just  as 
cheaply  as  possible  and  did  so.  with 
the  cows  averaging  |1 511.50. 

Mr.  Locke  was  a  game  loser  and 
took  his  loss  with  a  smile.  Only 
once  did  he  raise  a  protest,  and  that 
was  when  he  withdrew  the  unsold 
bulls  from  the  sale.  He  said  the 
bulls  are  not  bringing  beef  prices 
and  that  he  was  willing  to  distrib- 
ute them  at  beef  prices,  but  would 
not  stand  to  see  the  butcher  buy 
them  at  one-half  price. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  animals 
sold  (as  per  catalogue  number),  to- 
gether with  the  buyers  and  prices 
obtained.      Unless   otherwise  desig- 


nated, the  animals  sold  were  cows: 

5  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Gait  S120 


30  J.  H. 
.Hi  J.  H. 
:>;i  ,i.  H. 


Sawyer.  Gait   175 

Sawyer.  Gait   JjJ 

Sawyer.  Gait   100 


54  J.  H    Sawyer.  Gait. 


105 


Sawyer.  Gait   108 

Sawyer.  Gait   100 

N4  J.  H.  Sawyer.   Gait   12o 

11  M.  A.  I.uee.  Santa  Rosa   \» 

■  :t  H.  A.  Luce.  Santa  Rosa   ':35 

43  M.  A.  Luce.  Santa  Rosa   10:> 

liO  M.  A    Luce,  Santa  Rosa   ■ 

7fl  M.  A.  Luce.  Santa  Ro9a   130 

77  M.  A.  I.uee.  Santa  Rosa   105 

S5  M.  A.  I.uee.  Santa  Rosa   10c 

86  H.  A.  I.U'-e    Santa  Rosa   !!••> 


ti7  J.  H 
HI  J.  H 


Wnii.  k, 
Wid  K. 
WW.c  k. 


13  J.  R 

•>9  J.  R 

4  -3  J.  K 

49  J.  R.  Wki.i  K 

58  J.  R.  Wkii  k 

70   I  R.  Wiui.-k 

19  Peter  J.  Shii'lil 


Modesto   29 

Modesto   IIS 

Modesto   10^ 

Modesto   Kg 

Modesto   100 

Modesto   100 

Sacramento   "110 


4  Peter  J.  Sin. Lis.  Sacramento   130 

7.">  Peter  J.  Shields,  Sacramento   120 

so  Peter  J.  Shields.  Sa.  r  inento   120 

7  W.  B.  Hanch.  Rivcnl  .le   «0 

19  H.  S.  Smith.  Mm.  slo   175 

17  H    S.  Smith,  Modesto   85 

IS  H.  S.  Smith.  Modesto   155 

48  H.  S.  Smith.  Modesto    110 

.'!.-.  J.  E.  Thorpe.  Tx>ckeford   500 

H.->  J.  E   Thorpe.  Locltetonl   300 

ti!>  J    E   Thorpe.  Lookefnrd   155 

74  I  bull)  J.   E.   Thorpe.   Loekeford..  50 

33  G.   A.   Moore.   Ripon  :   510 

38  G.  A.  Moore.  Ripon   180 

73  G.  A.   Moore,   Ripon   140 

88  G.  A.  Moore.  Ripon   80 

34  E.  J.  Wilson.  Ripon   350 

45  E.  J.  Wilson.   Ripon   180 

57  E.  J.  Wilson.   Ripon   170 

ft  (calf)   B.  S.  Trouth.  Tracy   10 

515  P..   S.  Tronth.  Tracy   80 

2(1  D.  O.  Lively.  San  Fr3neis«o   275 

il'l  n.  O.  Lively.  San  Francisco 

52  G.  L.  Kutz.  Riverdale   00 

8*7  (bull)  G.  L.  Futz,  Riverdale   42 

4«  A.  Nealson.  Walnut  Grove   170 

87  Robert  A.  Wear.  Sacramento   ....  00 

91  (bull)  M.  A.  Andrew.  Imperial.    .  fit 

21  B.   A.   Goodwin,   Ripon   120 

20  J.  R.  Garrison.  Loekeford   105 

28  Arthur   Brickson.   Orland   105 

82  A.  W.  Noland.  Santa  Rosa   125 

41  J.  M    Coins.  Stockton   85 

■ill  (calf)  .1.  M.  Goins.  Stockton   18 

.'•')  (calf)  Morris  Rucker.   Sacramento  If 

8">V.    (cilf)  Morris   Rucker.   Sac'to.  .  10 

37  (bull)  P.    S.infer.    Reedley   50 

53  T.  W.  Olsen.  Modesto   100 

B2  I\  S    narrow.  Modesto   125 

14  T.  W    Ellehv.  Modesto   75 

K2  (bull)  W.  H.  Du  Frane.  Escalon.  .  47 

61  B.  E.  Macks.  Fair  Oaks   00 

75  Will   Grieves.  Davis   110 

05  (bull)  C.  Junireblute.  Lodi 

1<»  Burt  B.mta.  Tracy    00 

50  (bull)  Burt    Banta.   Tracy   30 

9SI  (bull I   Wm    Sayres.  Bolinas   300 

7'!  D.  L    Stevens.  Loekeford   100 

71  P.  B.  Horr.  Oakley   80 


Rare  Dairy  Breed  in  California 

[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


Californians  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  a  remarkably  uniform  pure- 
bred herd  of  a  rare  breed  of  dairy 
cows.  There  are  only  about  1500 
registered  Brown  Swiss  cattle  in  the 
Cnited  States,  most  of  them  being 
in  Wisconsin.  There  is  only  one 
herd  in  California,  that  of  M.  Pe- 
tlrotti  of  San  Rafael,  whose  ranch 
is  near  Ignacio. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Pedrotti  had 
a  common  dairy  herd.  His  cousin's 
Brown  Swiss  bull  broke  the  fence 
and  bred  some  of  the  Pedrotti  cows. 
The  calves  that  came  and  developed 
as  a  result  of  this  made  Mr.  Pedrotti 
see  a  light.  He  went  back  to  Wis- 
consin and  bought  14  head  of  reg- 
istered Brown  Swiss  for  $5,200.  He 
learned  that  a  Brown  Swiss  cow  had 
beaten  all  other  breeds  for  economy 
of  production  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  herd  in  a  year's  test  end- 
ing May  15,  1909.  "Mernie"  was 
one  of  two  Brown  Swiss  cows  in  the 
herd  of  35,  including  Holsteins,  Jer- 
seys, Guernseys,  and  Ayrshires.  Mer- 
nie's  record  for  12  months  at  five 
years  old  was  13.653.7  pounds  milk 
containing  554.49  pounds  fat.  Her 
cost  of  feed  was  $114.18.  The  net 
profit  was  $114.18.  The  record  was 
a  great  one  at  that  time,  and  though 
the  breed  has  not  been  developed  as 
other  breeds  have  been,  better  rec- 
ords have  since  been  made  by  Brown 
Swiss.  The  cow  College  Bravura  has 
the  highest  Brown  Swiss  butterfat 
record  in  the  United  States — 798.16 
pounds  from  19.460.6  pounds  milk. 
A  three-year  bull  owned  by  Mr.  Pe- 
drotti is  by  a  son  of  this  cow. 


Brown  Swiss  cattle  are  not  value- 
less when  they  are  discarded  from 
the  milking  herd.  Mr.  Pedrotti 
sold  a  half-breed  weighing  810 
pounds  dressed  this  spring.  He-  got 
$145  for  it.  The  two  bulls  he  is 
using  on  the  herd  would  be  broad 
and  flat  crosswise  of  their  backs  if 
they  were  not  creased  by  the  flesh 
built  up  high  along  each  side  of  the 
backbone.  They  are  not  fat,  being 
fed  nothing  but  grain  hay,  but  their 
hind  quarters  are  built  low  and 
full  like  a  beef  animal.  They  are 
of  a  very  dark  fawn  color.  The 
cows  and  heifers,  as  we  watched 
them  parade  down  a  path  through 
the  brown  grass  of  the  hills,  gave 
first  the  impression  of  remarkable 
uniformity.  Their  back  lines  and 
rumps  were  well-nigh  perfect,  their 
frames  smoothly  covered  with  flesh, 
their  skins  moderately  loose  and  fine, 
of  a  solid  medium  fawn  color,  not 
varying  much  in  shade,  their  udders 
not  meaty  nor  particularly  large  but 
all  with  four  well-balanced  quar- 
ters. Their  heads  seemed  a  trifle 
oversize  to  one  accustomed  to  the 
other  dairy  breeds,  but  strictly  fem- 
inine. The  foreheads  are  wide  and 
the  muzzles  notable  for  capacity. 
The  ears  are  large  and  filled  with 
long  hair.  The  barrels  are  typey 
and  capacious,  though  the  animals 
are  not  generally  as  large  as  Hol- 
steins. The  shoulders  are  fine,  the 
legs  straight  and  short,  with  strong 
pasterns. 

Mr.  Petrotti's  thirty-four  regis- 
tered females  and  calves  are  all  but 
one    descended    from    the  original 


fourteen,  many  of  which  were  from 
stock  that  have  since  made  records. 
One  of  these,  Rhoda,  is  one  of  the 
ten  daughters  of  Swiss  Wylie  Girl 
7th.  The  latter  cow  was  grand 
champion  at  the  1917  National 
Dairy  Show  and  has  a  record  of  539 
pounds  fat.  Rhoda  has  had  three 
heifer  calves  for  Mr.  Pedrotti.  She 
was  20  months  old  when  he  bought 
her  in  1914.  Two  of  her  daughters 
have  had  heifer  calves.  If  these  lat- 
ter have  heifer  calves,  Mr.  Pedrotti 
will  feel  that  he  has  a  family  of 
heifer  producers.  The  herd  includes 
two  daughters  of  Madame  B.  and 
the  dam  herself,  whose  two-year-old 
record  is  363  pounds  butterfat;  a 
daughter  of  Madame  Lachlan,  522 
pounds  fat;  a  daughter  of  Molly  P., 
512  pounds  butterfat  last  year  as  a 
15-year-old;  a  daughter  of  Lorelei. 
491  pounds  fat;  two  daughters  of 
Nava  3rd,  425  pounds  fat;  a  daugh- 
ter of  Myrtle,  412  pounds  fat;  and 


a  three-year-old  son  of  Lorelei,  now 
used  as  one  of  the  herd  sires. 


SAVEU2QO  A  HOG- 


SEND  (or  the  "Fact  Book".   Teh  how  to  raise  § 
premium  quality  milk-fed  pork  for  11  cents  a 
pound.   Talks  common  sense,  peown  facts,  not 
theories.  Packed  with  inJornwMon,  whidh  you  can 
turn  into  profit.   Get  your  foe  copy  today. 


GROWING 
PIG  FEED 


FATTENING 
HOG  FEED 


More  Hag  for  Leu  Money,  and  Quicker 

FOR  POULTRY  -  Globe  A  1  Bullrnaitt  mmk  will  put 
your  (lock  in  glowing  health,  stop  cfcfckrn  hmerals.  pro- 
duct; more  eggs.  Sample  and  inkier  sent  bee. 

GLOBE  MILLS 

Ul  1  East  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  DRy  BUTTERMILK 

DOE5  IT 


PRINCE  ALCARTRA  KORNDYKE 

Is  a  40-lb.  Bull 

But  that  doesn't  begin  to  tell  the  story.  His  sire  is  Korndyke  De  Kol's  Prince,  whose 
offspring1  rank  with  the  offspring  of  any  bull  that  ever  lived  in  combined  production 
and  inuividualily.  His  dam  ie  t,hc  one  and  only  Tilly  Alcartra.  the  cow  thai  made  a 
40-pound  record  as  an  incident,  not  a*  a  real  objective,  for  she  did  it  after  five  straight 
years  -of  yearly  test,  during1  which  she  produced  a  volume  of  milk  and  butter  unap- 
proached  by  any  other  cow  of  any  aire  or  breed.  And  today  at  past  nine  years  of  age 
she  is  making,  the  greatest  record  for  milk  and  butter  of  her  whole  career. 

We  have  only  a  few  sons  of  Prince  Alcartra  on  hand.  We  know  if  fo\\  could 
see  them  and  find  how  moderately  we  price  them  that  you  would  want  one  to  head 
your  herd.    Come  and  see  us.  or  write  your  wanlB. 

The  J.  S.  Gibson  Co. 


Box  97 


WILLIAMS,  CAL. 


The  only  Bull  in  California 

In  service  whose  dam  as  a  heifer  made  above  36  ponnds  butter  in  7  days  and  above  1.100 
pounds  in  one  year.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker  and  of  De  Kol  of  Valley 
Mead  2nd.  who  formerly  held  the  world's  record  for  2  years'  product  won  by  a  heifer. 


King  KorndykePontiac20th 

His  sire.  King  Komdyke  Pontiac.  is  con- 
ceded  to  be  the  best  individual  son  of 
King  of  the  Pontiacs  in  the  west,  and 
he  is  out  of  a  half  sister  to  Prince 

Gelsche  Walker. 

Keep  your  eye  on  this  breeding  in 
our  herd  as  well  as  others,  and  make 
up  your  mind  early  to  have  a  son  of 
this  great  young  sire. 

At  present  we  have  only  a  few  young 
bulls  on  hand,  sired  by  Prince  River- 
side Walker,  our  senior  herd  sire. 
Visit  us  or  write  your  needs. 


Our  Entire  Herd  Is 
Tuberculin  Tested 


Tulare  Molstcin  Farm 

W.  J.  Higdon,  Owner   TULARE,  CAL   H.  L  Redd,  Herdsman 


COWS  WANTED 

Would  like  to  rent  for  few  months  a  number  of  flrst-class  Holstein  or  Durham 

cows.    Have  fine  ranch  and  plenty  of  feed.    Write  to 


OAKWOOD  STOCK  FARM 


Lathrop,  California 


July  13,  1918 
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Don't  Let  Tuberculosis  Get  Your  Hogs 


not  allowed  to  stand  until  putrefac- 
tive changes  have  taken  place.  If 
proper  precautions  are  taken,  it  can 
be  fed  with  safety  and  is  of  great 
economic  value. 

5.  Tuberculous  human  beings.  It 
has  been  proved  that  hogs  can  con- 
tract tuberculosis  through  eating  the 
sputum  of  consumptives,  and  no 
caretaker  affected  with  this  disease 
should  be  allowed  around  them. 

6.  Tuberculous  poultry.  The  fre- 
quent association  of  hogs  and  fowls 
make  it  important  to  see  that  tu- 
berculosis does  not  exist  among  the 
fowls. 

7.  Tuberculous  sows.  The  disease 
may  be  transmitted  from  a  tuber- 
culous sow  to  her  pigs,  but  this 
manner  of  infection  is  quite  infre- 
quent as  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  cases  that  can  be  traced  to 
tuberculous  cattle. 

UNPASTEURIZED    SKIM    MII.K  "MOST 
DANGEROUS. 

All  of  the  last  five  sources  are  of 
minor  importance,  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  tuberculoses  will 
be  found  to  result  from  feeding  un- 
pasteurized skim  milk  from  untested 
cows,  and  allowing  the  hogs  to  run 
with  them.  When  these  methods  of 
infection  are  controlled  the  disease 
will  be  greatly  reduced. 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  exter- 
nal symptoms  of  the  disease,  except 
in  very  advanced  cases.  Often  hogs 
that  prove  tuberculous  when  slaugh- 
tered  are  the  finest  appearing  ani- 
mals in  the  herd.  The  intradermal 
test  may  be  used  to  pick  out  the  af- 
fected animals,  but  it  is  not  infal- 
lible, and  Dr.  Hayes  does  not  rec- 
ommend it  in  the  average  case. 
However,  he  made  the  encouraging 
statement  that  even  where  tuber- 
culosis is  known  to  exist  in  a  herd 
of  hogs,  if  they  are  not  fed  raw  milk 
from  an  untested  herd,  and  if  the 
other  precautions  mentioned  are  ob- 
served, the  disease  can  be  eradicated 
after  a  few  generations  of  breeding. 

HOW   TO   PASTEURIZE   THE  MILK. 

So  if  we  are  feeding  skim  milk  it 
it  up  to  us  to  do  one  of  two  thiugs 
for  our  own  safety:  either  have  the 
cows  tested  and  feed  only  the  skim 
milk  from  those  that  are  found 
healthy,  or  pasteurize  all  skim  milk 
before  feeding  ft.  To  pasteurize  the 
milk  means  to  heat  it  to  145  de- 
grees and  hold  it  pi  that  tempera- 
ture for  thirty  minutes,  or  heat  it 
to  175  degrees  and  hold  it'  for  one 
minute.  The  former  method  is  gen- 
erally used.  If  the  pasteurized  milk 
is  not  used  at  once  it.  must  be 
cooled  quickly;  otherwise  chemical 
actions  take  place  which  cause  di- 
gestive troubles. 

How  can  the  milk  be  pasteurized? 
Well,  if  you  have  only  a  few  cows 
you  can  have  a  small  tank  made  to 
place  on  top  of  your  oil  stove  or 
whatever  you  use  to  warm  water  for 
washing  the  dairy  utensils.  If  you 
have  a  large  dairy  it  will  pay  you 
to  put  in  a  regular  pasteurizing  out- 
fit, but  don't  let  anybody  talk  you 
into  buying  one  of  the  expensive 
outfits  such  as  are  used  by  cream- 
eries. 

A  PASTEURIZING  OUTFIT. 

At  my  ranch  we  have  had  a  com- 
paratively cheap  outfit  in  operation 
for  over  a  year,  and  it  gives  perfect 
satisfaction.  For  $225  I  bought  a 
second-hand  4-horsepower  boiler  and 
a  new  200-gallon  vat  with  a  cover. 


(Continued  from  page  28.) 

Through  this  cover  goes  a  %  -inch 
pipe  to  about  a  foot  from  the  bot-' 
torn  of  the  vat.  Here  it  ends  in  a 
tee,  with  two  long  perforated  pipe 
arms.  The  steam  from  the  boiler, 
passing  through  these  perforations, 
heats  the  milk  in  the  vat  very 
quickly. 

Also  we  use  the  boiler  for  steril- 
izing the  dairy  utensils,  and  for  fur- 
nishing hot  water  to  the  public 
bathroom  located  in  one  corner  of 
the  separator  house,  thus  cutting 
down  >on  the  overhead  expense. 

More  than  you  can  afford  to  pay? 
Don't  decide  this  too  hastily.  Some 
great  man  has  said  that  90  per  cent 
of  wisdom  consists  of  being  wise  in 
time.  The  successful  man  studies 
carefully  the  conditions  that  will 
affect  the  future,  and  lays  his  plans 
accordingly.  And  if  you  study  care- 
fully the  conditions  affecting  the 
future  of  hog  raising  you  will  decide 
that  an  investment  of  about  $200 
now  will  save  you  thousands  of  dol- 
lars later  on. 

I)0  IT,  AMI  IM)  IT  RIGHT  AWAY. 

True  economy  does  not  always 
mean  saving  money.  Often  it  im- 
plies an  expenditure  instead,  for  it 
means  the  use  of  money  in  such  a 
way  that  you  will  get  the  greatest 
ultimate  benefit.  And  if  you  have 
an  untested  herd  of  cows  you  can 
hardly  use  money  to  better  advan- 
tage than  in  installing  a  pasteuriz- 
ing plant.  It  will  prove  a  sound 
business  investment — one  that  will 
pay  big  dividends. 

Better   put    one    ip    right  away. 


Don't  wait  until  after  the  horse  is 
stolen  before  you  lock  the  barn  door. 


SHEEP  ON  ALFALFA. 


E.  D.  Dudley's  sheep,  get  nothing 
but  green  alfalfa  or  green  grass 
while  it  is  growing.  He  has  500 
ewes,  has  bred  Shropshires  22  years 
on  one  place.  He  also  has  Rambouil- 
lets  and  crossbred  Shropshire-Me- 
rinos, as  told  us  by  Goodwin  Hori- 
gan,  who  takes  care  of  them.  Ewes 
pregnant  or  with  lambs  are  put  on 
bush  alfalfa,  but  are  moved  when 
they  get  it  cleaned  so  it  looks 
stemmy.  Dry  ewes  are  then  put 
onto  it  or  lambs  which  are  to  be 
kept  thin  for  breeding.  If  none  of 
these  are  ready  for  it,  the  stems  are 
mowed  off  and  nothing  more  is  put 
on  until  it  has  grown  high  again. 
The  alfalfa  starts  much  sooner  if 
not  pastured  too  closely.  After 
weaning  time,  the  alfalfa  is  cut  for 
hay;  for  Mr.  Horigan  says  that  the 
sheep  get  too  fat  if  they  have  good 
alfalfa  all  the  time.  Mr.  Dudley's 
sheep  seem  to  have  no  trouble  with 
bloat,  possibly  because  they  have 
been  kept  on  alfalfa  so  many  gen- 
erations. But  most  people  lose  sheep 
by  bloat,  and  it  is  well  to  follow 
the  practice  of  Bullard  Bros,  of 
Woodland,  who  let  the  alfalfa  for 
sheep  get  rather  ripe.  They  have 
observed  that  young  alfalfa  and 
frosted  alfalfa  bloat  sheep  worst. 


The  Steinbeck  Bros,  of  Bloomfield 
have  1000  head  of  Merino  sheep 
on  their  place,  which  they  bought 
last  fall  at  $12  per  head.  They 
say  they  have  just  shipped  5200 
pounds  of  wool,  their  first  clip,  to 
Boston  and  are  well  pleased  with 
their  purchase.  The  sheep  are  not 
much  more  trouble  than  twelve 
calves  that  they  are  feeding,  they 
say. 


We  are  selling  a  hog  that  a  farmer  will  want 
to  buy  at  a  price  a  farmer  can  afford  to  pay. 


Write  for  illustrated 
booklet  telling  about  our 
Berkshire  herd  and 


Star  Leader 


^  OrlanJ  California  £ 

o  i  i  # 


Big  Type  Poland-China  Gilts 

Fifteen  open  and  bred  gilts  sired  by  Chieftan,  son  of  Bernstein's 
President,  and  out  of  J.  O.  Orange  sows.  Also  a  few  young  service  boars 
of  the  same  blood. 

DIXON         HEWITT  &  HEWITT,  CALIFORNIA 


SPECIAL  OFFERING: 

Three  Berkshire  Boars 

Ready  for  service.  They  are  bred  along1  Rival's  Champion  Best  blood*;  lines,  and  ex- 
ceptionally good  individuals.  Price,  $50.00,  $60.00,  and  $76.00  each,  resp.  If  interested, 
write  us  for  further  description. 

IMPERIAL  STOCK  FARM, 

R.  J.  MERRILL  &  SON,  Prop.  Morgan  Hill,  California 


These  sheep  are  purebred,  large  and  smooth,  with  heavy  fleece  of  fine.  long, 
staple,  white  wool.    Yearling-  rams  and  ewes.     Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited. 


CHAS.  A.  KIMBLE,  HANF0M),  CAL. 


Breeder  and  Importer. 


Champion  Bam,  P.  P  I. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WirNINIINGS  F».  F>.  I.  E-,  1915 

Aged  Ram.  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Ram, 
First.  Ram  Lamb.  First.  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe,  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb,  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  sire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor, First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  age.  bred  by  Exhibitor,  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  year  old.  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year,  FirBt.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor,  First.  Produce  of  Ewe,  First,  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Pi'emier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts,  9  Seconds,  and  6  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agents,  SAN  RAMON, 

Contra  Costa  County,  California. 


SANTA  ROSA 

Shropshire  Farm 

We  are  establishing,  on  the  old  Taylor  Ranch  near  Santa  Ros^a,  a  breed- 
ing herd  of  2000  purebred  Shropshires,  all  descended  from  the  original 
importation  of  200  by  Gov.  Sparks  of  Nevada  and  from  registered  rams. 
These  are  the  pick  of  thirty  years'  breeding  in  connection  with  our  father, 
G.  C.  Wheeler  at  Reno,  Nev.  Yearling  and  two-year  rams  for  sale.  Be- 
fore the  breeding  season,  we  will  sell  a  number  of  ewes. 

WHEELER  BROTHERS,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  1000  one  and  two=year  old 

Shropshire  Rams 

By  Imported  Canadian  Sires  and  Purebred  Ewes.  For  further  particulars  call  or  address: 

Pbooe  No.  25I-F-2  C.  E.  BARN  HART  Suisun,  Cal. 


FINE  WOOL     HEAVY  LAMBS 

Big  smooth-bodied,  heavy  wooled  RambouiUets  of  the  best  breeding  I  have  used 
only  registered  rams  on  my  original  foundation  of  purebred  ewes  and  their  offspring.  A 
few  choice  yearling  rams  for  sale.    Write  for  their  breeding  or  come  and  see  them. 

E.  C.  SPEAR,  St.  Helena 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROC= JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
S  W  I  N  FC  I.  A  N  l»  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland.  Cat. 


Write  for  evidence 
from  users  and  our 
Trial  Offer.  Ask 
your  dealer  for 
pur  Free  Book 
'Contagious 
Abortion. 

Enteral  Uborsforttt 
Madison.  Wll.  Dept. 

3429. 


Abortion 
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Marketing  Small  Wool  Clips 


To  the  Editor:  r  have  about  800 
pounds  of  Shropshire  and  300  pounds 
of  Merino  wool.  A  number  of  my 
neighbors  have  300  to  1500  pounds. 
How  is  the  best  way  for  us  to  sell? 
We  have  not  enough  to  consign  and 
wait  for  our  money.  If  we  send  to 
a  dealer,  who  is  to  grade  and  in- 
spect the  wool  so  we  get  full  Gov- 
ernment price  less  legal  deductions? 
— R.  H.  P.,  Modesto. 

If  you  cannot  wait  for  your 
money  a  little  while,  you  will  have 
to  sell  to  a«  licensed  local  buyer, 
whose  gross  profits  on  the  entire 
season's  business  must  be  not  over 
two  cents  per  ppund,  or  the  excess 
will  be  taken  by  the  Government. 
He  will  ship  to  an  approved  dealer 
in  one  of  the  approved  distributing 
centers.  You  could  do  the  same  if 
you  could  collect  a  minimum  car- 
load of  16.000  pounds.  In  that  ap- 
proved dealer's  warehouses  a  "Gov- 
ernment valuation  committee"  would 
as  soon  as  possible  inspect  and  cer- 
tify the  grade  of  each  lot  and  would 
direct  the  dealer"  where  to  send  It. 
The  Government  or  the  mills  to 
whota  the  wool  goes  must  pay  this 
last  dealer  a  percentage  on  the  sell- 
ing price.  The  dealers  may  advance 
to  the  growers  up  to  75  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  wool,  but  the  grow- 
ers must  pay  6  per  cent  interest  on 
such  advance  until  the  wool  arrives 
at  the  distributing  center.  The 
growers  are  entitled  to  their  money 

MOVING  LIVESTOCK  TO  OTHER 
COUNTIES. 


To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  move 
some  cattle  to  the  coast  counties 
north.  Is  there  any  restriction  or 
must  permits  be  secured? — If,  L., 
Mountain  View. 

[Annwered  ky  Dr.  J.  P.  Irereon,  State  Cnttle 
Protection  Board.) 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  coun- 
ties in  Southern  California,  there 
are  no  restrictions  on  the  movement 
of  livestock  between  the  various 
counties  unless  a  speMial  quarantine 
has  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, State  Veterinarian,  or 
others  against  such  movements.  We 
know  of  no  reason  why  at  present 
you  could  not  move  from  Santa 
Clara  to  Mendocino  without  any 
restriction. 


WESTERN  STOCK  FEED  CONDI- 
TIONS. 


Reports  from  delegates  to  a  con- 
ference of  Food  Administration  of- 
ficials of  the  Western  States  recently 
•showed,  according  to  L.  A.  Nares  of 
the  California  Food  Administration 
that  Washington  State  has  feed 
enough  for  its  own  cattle;  Oregon 
will  be  short  of  feed,  but  Idaho  can 
take  care  of  her  surplus  cattle;  Utah 
can  care  for  any  Nevada  cattle  which 
may  be  shipped  out  for  lack  of  feed. 
Arizona  and  California  are  both 
short  of  feed  and  the  Administra- 
tors are  making  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent cattle  being  shipped  into  these 
States,  even  into  one  from  the  other. 


HOGS  FATTENED  ON  WASTE 
RAISINS. 


Thirty  hogs,  weighing  about  110 
-pounds  each,  were  bought  one  time 
by  Glen  OnBtott  of  Sutter  county 
and  filled  up  a  few  days,  then 
turned  into  a  neighbor's  10-acre 
raisin  dry-yard  and  60  acres  of  vine- 
yard. Thirty-two  days  later  he  sold 
them,  weighing  185  pounds,  having 
gained  over  44  pounds  each  on  the 
wast*  raisins  and  vine  pasturage. 


on  the  day  the  wool  arrives;  but  as 
the  work  is  so  extensive  there  may 
be  some  delay  in  grading.  For  all 
such  delay  the  grower  gets  6  per 
cent  interest  on  the  money  due  him. 
The  price  as  set  by  the  Wool  Di- 
vision of  the  War  Industries  Board 
gives  the  amount  that  will  be  paid 
by  the  Government  or  the  mills 
after  scouring  and  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  For  Western  wool  the 
price  varies  from  J1.80  per  pound 
to  $1.03,  there  being  "choice,"  "av- 
erage," and  "inferior"  classifications 
of  each  of  16  grades  and  "twelve 
months"  and  "eight  months"  classes 
for  ^California  wool.  From  these 
prices  will  be  deducted  the  amount 
of  freight  from  point  of  origin  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  regardless  of 
which  distributing  center  the  wool 
is  first  sent  to.  and  the  cost  of 
scouring  will  also  be  deducted.  The 
distributing  centers  for  Western 
wool  are  Portland,  Ore.;  Chicago, 
111.,    St.    Louis,    Philadelphia,  New 


York,  and  Boston.  Since  we  have 
no  adequate  scouring  station  in  Cal- 
ifornia, we  pay  high  freight  East 
on  at  least  50  per  cent  waste,  and 
the  Wool  Growers'  Association-  of 
California  is  working  on  this  prob- 
lem   We  can  supply  names  of  rep- 


utable- wool  dealers  in  these  mar- 
kets to  whom  car  lots  may  be  ship- 
ped under  the  above  conditions,  or 
we  can  supply  names  of  San  Fran- 
cisco buyers  who  will  handle  the 
wool  as  noted  above  for  not  more 
than  two  cents  per  pound. 


SAVK  YOUR  HOGS 


Raise  Your  Hogs  and  Cattle  at  a  Profit 

Assist  Nature  by  Feeding 

ECONOMY  STOCK  POWDER 

A  general  conditioner,  a  worm  cxpeller  and  a  disease 

preventive. 

Send  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and  our  noOK  on  LIVE 
STOCK. 

ECONOMY  BOO  *  CATTLE  POWDER  CO. 
Hearst  Bids.  San  Fnweisco,  CaL 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Town-send  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Oives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 
HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


Secret  of  their  long  life 

 special  non-shrinking 

feature. 


DURABLE 
REDWOOD 


PACIFIC 
REDWOOD 
TANKS 


are  holding  water  on  three  continents.  Their 
remarkable  long  life  is  due  to  non-shrinking — the 
patent  feature  found  only  in  PACIFIC  TANKS. 

Pacific  Redwood  pipe  is  scientifically  built  of 
seasoned  lumber,  clear,  dried  wood  free  from 
knots,  splits  or  deadwood. 

The  staves  are  tongued  and  grooved,  wound 
with  galvanized  wire,  and  rolled  into  a  preserva- 
tive to  protect  the  wire  from  corrosion  and  rust. 

Our  engineers,  with  a  world  of  experience,  are 
at  your  service. 

A  PACIFIC  Redwood  tank  and  pipe  outfit 
costs  less  to  install  than  any  other,  and  lasts  twice 
as  long.  INVESTIGATE. 

Redwood  is  the  most  durable  of  woods  for  ex- 
posure to  all  climates. 


Water  preserves  red- 
wood. Keep  the  channel 
filled  with  water.  Joints 
are  kept  tight  by  water 
flowing  down  inside. 


PACIFIC  TANK 
&  PIPE  CO. 

(the  standard  SINCE  66 
15  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 
911  Trust  and  Savings  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


Pacific  Tank  and  Pipe  Co. 
Address  nearest  office. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  promptly  your  cata- 
logue of  Water  Tanks. 

I  need  a  tank  to  hold  1  

gallons. 

It  should  be  mounted  on  a  tower 

 feet  high. 

The  water  to  be  delivered  from 

I  Length   — 

Pipeisi*e~A  ----- 

Name    

Address    
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Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written   for   Pacific   Rural   Press  by   Susan  Swaysgood,   Pomona. 1 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  FAIL  HATCH- 
ING. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I  give 
a  series  of  papers  on  the  subject  of 
fall  hatching.  Now.  there  is  noth- 
ing more  need  be  said  until  mating 
time,  provided  those  who  intend  to 
hatch  are  following  instructions 
given  about  the  male  birds  and  the 
care  of  the  hens. 

FAIA  HATCHING  NOT  A  NEW  IDEA. 

Fall  hatching  on  this  Coast  is 
about  as  old  as  the  poultry  indus- 
try itself.  There  have  always  been 
enterprising  men  and  women  who 
were  a  little  ambitious  to  get  ahead 
of  the  crowd.  It's  hard  to  say  who 
originated  the  idea,  but  I  know  it 
has  been  done  for  the  last  25  years. 
The  reason  is  that  during  August, 
September  and  October  we  have 
clear,  warm  weather,  except  for  a 
few  rains  in  early  seasons  that 
amount  to  little  except  to  cool  the 
earth  and  start  the  little  green  to 
coming — just  everything  that  chicks 
need.  I  have  seen  chicks  brooded 
and  raised  in  a  tent  at  Healdsburg — 
1600  of  them  in  a  big  canvas  tent. 
They  were  put  in  at  one  day  old 
and  never  taken  out — that  is,  at 
night — until  the  pullets  were  lay- 
ing. That  was  a  very  rainy  season, 
too,  but  the  mortality  was  less  than 
7  per  cent.  The  chicks  ran  out  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  tent  was  put  on 
high  ground  and  the  short  sweet 
grass  nearly  fed  them. 

TEACHING  CHICKS  TO  ROOST. 

When  the  chicks  were  eight  weeks 
old  the  brooders  were  taken  out  and 
in  their  place  a ,'  load  of  straw  was 
put  at  one  side  of  the  tent,  while 
at  the  other  side  a  row  of  low 
perches  were  set  up.  The  first  night 
or  two  the  chicks  nested  in  the 
straw,  but  they  soon  discovered  the 
perches  and  the  most  precocious 
went  to  roost  and  soon  they  were 
followed  by  others,  until  before  they 
were  three  months  old  all  were 
perching.  There  was  not  one  case 
of  roup  or  colds  in  that  whole 
bunch,  and  the  man  who  raised 
them  was  not  an  old  chicken  man 
either,  but  he  paid  strict  attention 
to  keeping  them  clean  and  feeding 
what  was  necessary  to  keep  them 
growing.  I  don't  suppose  those 
chicks  ever  missed  a  day  going 
outdoors.  At  night  they  had  the 
same  even  temperature  all  over  the 
tent;  fresh  air  in  abundance,  with- 
out drafts. 

FALL  HATCHING  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Twenty  years  ago  fall  hatching 
was  as  common  as  spring  hatching, 
because  the  one  who  had  broilers  in 
the  early  winter  had  a  gold  mine, 
while  the  one  who  had  broilers  in 
April  might  just  as  well  knock  them 
on  the  head  and  cook  them  up  for 
the  pullets — and  that  was  done 
many  times  because  there  was  sim- 
ply no  sale  for  Leghorn  broilers  in 
the  spring.  Any  other  kind  could 
get  a  quotation,  but  not  the  Leg- 
horn; he  was  too  common.  Now  it 
Is  safe  to  predict  that  during  the 
coming  winter  Leghorn  broilers  will 
bring  75  cents  a  pound  and  at 
12  weeks  old  they  ought  surely  to 
weigh  1%  to  1%  pounds.  You  may 
figure  it  up  for  yourselves. 

EGGS  WILL  BE  HIGH. 

Egg  prices  will  also  be  up,  but 


they  have  been  so  before  when  broil- 
ers did  not  bring  the  price  they  do 
now.  I  paid  45  cents  a  dozen  for 
eggs  once  and  went  to  Cloverdale 
for  them  myself  so  that  they  would 
not  get  jarred.  I  moved  my  bed 
into  the  basement  so  I  could  watch 
the  incubator — and  then  got  about 
20  cents  a  pound  for  the  broilers! 
We  thought  that  price  was  big,  too. 
The  Pacific  Coast  poultryman  is 
coming  nearer  to  getting  a  square 
deal  now  than  ever  before,  and  the 
man  who  can't  make  money  now 
never  could  do  so.  Take  my  word 
for  it  this  once  and  fix  up  to  get 
out  one  or  two  good  fall  hatches — 
one  in  September  and  one  in  Novem- 
ber if  you  can  accommodate  two. 
If  not,  be  satisfied  with  one  and 
take  extra  care  of  them.  When  you 
start  the  incubator  have  a  piece  of 
ground  ready  and  start  a  lettuce  bed 
at  the  same  time;  then  watch  the 
chicks  transmute  lettuce  into  green- 
backs. 


intense  heat.  Mr.  Muller  says,  so 
far  as  the  poultry  enterprise  is  con- 
cerned, there  may  be  some  losses 
and  failures  but  no  discouragement 
or  quitting  the  game.  In  one  way 
he  will  reap  a  large  result  from  his 
poultry  enterprise — that  is  the  by- 
product in  the  way  of  fertilizer  for 
his  extensive  orchards. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


RABBITS  DIE  IN  CONVULSIONS. 


To  the  Editor:  My  young  rab- 
bits, from  ten  weeks  to  three  and  a 
half  months  old,  are  dying.  I  think 
it's  bowel  trouble.  I  am  feeding 
barley  and  red  oat  hay,  also  some 
greens.  The  rabbits  are  apparently 
well  the  night  before  and  I  find 
four  or 'five  dead  in  the  morning. 
They  have  a  little  fever  to  start 
with,  then  they  get  bloated,  run  all 
around  their  pen  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  die  in  convulsions. — Subscriber. 

Feeding  oat  hay,  barley  grain  and 
green  feed  is  not  really  necessary, 
and  is  most  likely  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance.  Barley  and  green  feed 
go  well  together,  especially  if  the 
barley  is  rolled.  There  may  be  too 
much  hull  in  the  red  oat  hay  that 
causes  irritation  somewhere.  Any- 
way, the  simple  feed  of  two  articles 
is  best.  Some  rabbit  breeders  think 
green  and  dry  feeds  should  not  be 
served,  believing  it  best  to  feed 
either  all  dry  feed  or  all  green  feed. 
Try  a  change,  anyway,  because  you 
could  not  hit  it  much  worse.  Leave 
out  one  of  the  articles  and  feed  a 
little  rook  salt.  Give  plenty  of  fresh 
water. 


H.  F.^  Marsh,  Santa  Rosa,  thinks 
a  whole  crop  of  troubles  follow  in 
the  wake  of  inbreeding. 

Black  Minorcas  are  not  desired  on 
the  table-fowl  market,  according  to 
a  big  dealer,  because  of  their  black 
pin  feathers  and  dark  meat.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  make  the  strongest  de- 
mand. 

Mr.  Petersen  of  Petaluma,  who 
keeps  about  3000  hens,  said  that 
when  they  began  to  talk  of  taking 
the  wheat  away  from  the  poultry- 
man  they  all  thought  right  there 
was  the  end  of  profitable  poultry 
business,  but  that  his  chickens  had 
never  done  better  than  now. 

The  most  fortunate  thing  about 
the  Pacific  Duck  Ranch  at  Petaluma 
is  that  the  15,000  ducks  that  make 
it  their  stopping  place  for  a  few 
weeks,  more  or  less,  do  not  all  de- 
cide to  quack  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Ward,  the  manager,  said  they 
will  hatch  out  about  30,000  this 
season.  They  feed  the  young  ones 
from  nine  to  eleven  weeks  and  then 
market  them. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  Issue 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog:  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  300. 
Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


INCUBATORS — BROODERS — All  the  hiph- 
est  awards  at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  Free  catalogue 
Victor    Incubator    Co.,    1378    Market  street, 

San  Francisco. 


TURKEYS  AND  FRUIT. 


EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY,  Barred  Ply 
mouth  Rocks.  Hatching:  eggs.  Fairmead 
Poultry  Farm.  Fairmead.  Cal.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS.  The  Ferris  Ranch. 
R.  2.  B.  144D.  Pomona.  Cal.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  645  W 
Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal.  Stamps.  

ALBERT  M.  HART,  CLEMENTS,  CAL.— 
Breeder  and  shipper  of  bronze  turkeys.  


7?y  COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

V  AF0R  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
*V  ^JL  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
S^SAwCHICKENS  FROM 
^fiMBftSHELL  TO  MARKET" 


DCVII1 

ASSASSIN 
of  Vermin 

Poultry  Lice,  Mite* 

8  — Harm  leu  to  Poultry. 

Stock  and  PUnbt 

Pram  by  years  of  use 
1  ECONOMICAL 

■      GtOBE  WUS           cue  » 

1                        Sold  Everywhere 

m 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  P. 
Brown.J 

Otto  Muller  in  the  past  two  years 
has  spent  considerable  money,  time, 
and  thought  in  the  development  of 
his  ranch,  a  few  miles  south  of  Ma- 
dera. He  has  160  acres  of  young 
olives  two  years  old,  which  show 
fine  growth  and  represent  good  care. 
Every  tree  has  had  a  dose  of  fertil- 
izer from  his  poultry  houses.  Mr. 
Muller  has  set  out  120  acres  to 
figs,  30  to  Kadota  for  early  ship- 
ment, the  balance  to  Cafimyrnas. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  has  extensive 
brooders  to  take  care  of  as  many 
as  he  may  get  from  10,000  incubated 
turkey  eggs.  He  obtained  a  large 
lot  of  his  eggs  from  John  Mee  of 
St.  Helena.  He  feeds  clabbered  milk 
and  eggs  first,  then  lettuce  (two 
acres  of  which  he  now  has  grow- 
ing), from  that  to  alfalfa,  then  to  a 
3000-acre  stubble  range  he  has 
leased  for  them.  There  he  will  keep 
them  in  units  of  400  to  500  with 
a  herder  to  each  unit.  He  plans  to 
provide  portable  corrals  with  roosts 
and  some  kind  of  awning  or  cov- 
ering for  shade  during  the  hours  of 


Norwalk 

Tires  meet 

every  quality 

demand.  They're 

certain  to  give  you 
greater  mileage  service 
than  you  ever  had  be- 
fore. Tell  your  local 
dealer  to  supply  you  with 
Norwalk  Tires. 

Factory  Distributors: 

Lichtenberger=Fergnson  Co. 

Los  Angeles.     San  Francisco,  Fresno 


Correct  Lubrication  for 
the  "L"-Head  Type 
Engine 

This,  the  "L"-Head  type 
of  automobile  engine,  like 
all  internal  combustion 
engines,  requires  an  oil 
that  holds  its  lubricating 
qualities  at  cylinder  heat, 
burns  clean  in  the  com- 
bustion chambers  and 
goes  out  with  exhaust. 
ZEROLENE  fills  these 
requirements  perfectly, 
because  it  is  correctly  re- 
fin  erf  from  selected  Cali- 
fornia asphalt. base  crude 


"Proven  Entirely  Satifactory"  ■ 

Only  perfect  satisfaction  can  ac- 
count for  the  use  of  ZEROLENE 
by  the  majority  of  automobile  own- 
ers. ' 

Leading  coast  distributors  also  testify  that  it 
is  "a  most  satisfactory  motor  oil." 
They  know  from  the  records  of  their  service 
departments — and  we  know  from  exhaustive 
tests — that  Zerolene,  correctly  refined  from 
selected  California  asphalt-base  crude,  gives 
perfect  lubrication  with  least  carbon  deposit. 
Get  our  lubrication  chart  showing  the  correct 
consistency  for  your  car. 

At  dealers  everywhere  and  Standard  Oil 
Service  Stations. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Qrs  i 
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METHODS  OF  PREPARING  DRIED  FRUITS  FOR  THE  TABLE 


Ruth  E.  Cruess  and  William  V.  Cruess,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


In  most  of  the  following  recipes, 
peaches,  prunes,  pears  and  apricots 
may  be  used  interchangeably.  The 
fruit  will  be  much  more  like  fresh 
fruit  if  it  is  soaked  for  from  24  to 
36  hours  before  cooking. 

PEAK  RECIPES. 

Soak  24  hours,  cook  slowly  15 
minutes  in  water  to  cover.  Add 
sugar  to  taste. 

PBAB  SALAD. 
Use  these  cooked  pears  with  lemon 
juice  over  them  and  mayonnaise  for 
.salad. 

BAKED  PEAB& 
Use  the  soaked  pears.  Put  lemon 
juice  and  chopped  nuts  over  them; 
sprinkle  sugar  on  top;  put  a  little 
water  in  pan  and  bake  slowly  %  of 
an  hour. 

PBAB  TAPIOCA. 

Four  cups  of  scalded  milk.  1/3 
cup  minute  tapioca,  3  eggs,  %  cup 
sugar,  1  teaspoon  salt.  1  tablespoon 
butter.  8  pears. 

Soak  tapioca  1  minute  in  milk. 
Cook  in  double  boiler  30  minutes. 
Beat  eggs  sightly;  add  sugar  and 
salt;  pour  on  eggs  gradually  the  hot 
mixture.  Turn  into  buttered  baking 
dish  in  which  the  soaked  pears  have 
been  placed;  add  butter  and  bake 
.30  minutes  in  a  slow  oven. 

bread  pi  ddxng. 

One  small  loaf  stale  bread,  butter, 
3  eggs,  6  pears.  %  cup  sugar,  % 
teaspoon  salt,  1  quart  milk. 

Grind  bread  to  crumbs,  soak  in 
milk  until  soft.  Beat  eggs  slightly; 
add  sugar,  salt,  and  combine  with 
milk  and  crumbs.  Cut  pears  in 
rather  large  pieces  and  mix  with  the 
first  mixture.  Place  in  buttered 
baking  dish  and  bake  slowly  1  hour. 

PBAB  PIE. 

One  and  a  half  cups  flour,  M  cup 
fat,  y4  cup  butter.  \\  teaspoon  salt, 
cold  water,  pears. 

Line  pie  tin  with  rich  pie  crust 
and  fill  with  pears.  Sprinkle  with 
sugar,  dot  with  butter,  and  put  on 
top  crush.     Bake  in  quick  oveu. 

nun  i)  PBAB  PI  DOINGS. 

Sweeten  and  season  with  nutmeg 
enough  cold-cooked  cereal  to  line 
the  required  number  of  custard  cups. 
Three  cupfuls  will  be  needed  for 
six  servings.  Fill  the  centers  with 
chipped,  cooked,  dried  pears,  stewed 
with  a  little  ginger  root,  heaping 
the  mixture.  Cover  the  edges  of 
<:ereal  with  crumbled  dried  cake 
crumbs,  dot  with  butterine  or  but- 
ter, and  bake  for  30  minutes. 

If  convenient,  top  each  serving 
with  half  a  nut  meat,  a  raisin,  a 
stewed  cranberry  or  a  bit  of  bright 
jelly,  for  there  is  no  better  way  to 
make  an  every-day  dessert  uncom- 
mon than  to  dress  it  up. 


PEACH  RECIPES. 

Soak  peaches  24  hours.  Add- a 
little  lemon  juice.    Cook  till  tender. 

PEACH  OOP. 

Bight  cooked  dried  peaches  or 
apricots  (16  halves).  2  eggs,  Vfc  cup 
milk.  1 caps  flour.  3  tablespoons 
baking  powder,  %  teaspoon  salt,  1 
tablespoon  butter. 

Slip  the  skins  of  the  peaches, 
mash  two  of  them  and  add  the  well- 
beaten  egg  yolks.  Add  the  milk, 
then  the  dry  ingredients  (through 
the  sifter).  Melt  the  butter,  add  it 
to  the  flour  mixture.  Beat  well, 
then  cut  and  fold  in  the  well-beaten 
whites.  Put  a  layer  of  the  mixture 
in  the  bottom  of  a  custard  cup;  add 
half  a  peach  or  apricot,  and  cover 
with  batter.  Sprinkle  granulated 
sugar  over  the  top  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  20  minutes.  Turn 
from  the  cups  and  serve  hot  with 
hard  sauce  or  with  plain  or  whipped 
cream. 

DRIKD  PEACH  PODDING. 

Boil  1  pint  of  niilk  and  while  hot 
turn  it  over  a  pint  of  bread  crumbs. 
Stir  in  1  tablespoon  of  butter  and 
1  pint  of  dried  peaches,  stewed  un- 
til tender  and  put  through  a  sieve. 
When  cool,  add  2  well-beaten  eggs, 
half  a  cup  of  sugar  and  a  pinch  of 
.salt.  Put  in  a  well-buttered  baking 
dish  and  bake  %  hour. 


MOST  HOUSEWIVES  assume  that  the  only  way  to  serve  dried  fruits 
is  in  the  stewed  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  dozens  of  at- 
tractive ways  in  which  they  may  be  prepared.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
F.  T.  Swett,  we  have  collected  from  various  sources  a  number  of  re- 
cipes for  their  preparation  and  have  devised  and  tested  several  new 
recipes.  The  results  of  this  work  appear  in  the  following  pages.  It 
is  realized  that  many  other  recipes  are  possible  and  in  use  and  the 
writers  will  greatly  appreciate  copies  of 'such  recipes  that  readers  of 
this  article  would  care  to  send  us. 


CREAM  PEACH  PIE. 

Wash  the  peaches,  after  soaking 
24  hours.    Put  the  peaches  through 

a  sieve. 

One  cup  peach  pulp,  1  cup  thin 
cream.  2  egg  yolks,  1  tablespoon 
corn  starch,  2  tablespoons  lemon 
juice,  1  teaspoon  vanilla,  %  cup 
sugar. 

Cook  the  cream  and  corn  starch 
in  a  double  boiler  until  thick.  Add 
the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  fill  the 
pie  crust  with  the  above,  bake  in  an 
oven  of  moderate  temperature.  When 
done,  add  the  meringue  made  from 
the  2  whites  of  eggs  to  which  has 
been  added  3  tablespoons  of  sugar, 
brown  a  delicate  brown  in  the  oven. 
You  may  substitute  either  dried 
prunes  or  apricots  instead  of  the 
peaches. 

PEACH  BAVARIAN. 

One-half  box  gelatine,  %  dozen 
cooked  peaches,  ^  cup  cold  water, 
%  cup  sugar,  whip  from  3  cups  of 
cream,  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

Soak  gelatine  in  water.  Heat 
peaches;  add  sugar,  lemon  juice 
and  soaked  gelatine.  Chill  in  cold 
water,  stirring  constantly.  When  it 
begins  to  thicken,  fold  in  the  whip 
from  cream.    Mold  and  chill. 

PEACH  mousse. 
One  quart  thin  cream,  10  cooked 
peaches,  1  cup  sugar,  3  tablespoons 
hot  water,  1 V*  tablespoons  granu- 
lated gelatine.  2  tablespoons  cold 
water. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  cold  water 

and  then  dissolve  in  hot.  Add 
peaches,     which     have    been  put 


through  sieve.  Set  in  cold  water 
and  stir.  When  beginning  to  set, 
fold  in  the  whip  from  the  cream. 
Put  in  mold,  cover,  pack  in  salt  and 
ice,  and  let  stand  4  hours. 

DRIED    PEACH  I'IK 

Stew  dried  peaches  that  have  been 
soaked  over  night  in  cold  water. 
Sweeten  to  taste;  add  1  teaspoon 
lemon  juice  for  1  cup  dried  fruit 
mashed  fine.  Dust  with  flour,  add  a 
bit  of  butter,  and  bake  with  an  up- 
per crust. 

DRIED  PEACH  AND  rice  CROQUETTES. 

One-half  cup  rice,  hi  cup  boiling 
water,  hk  cup  sweetened  dried  peach 
pulp  and  %  cup  liquid  in  which  it 
was  cooked,  hi  teaspoon  salt,  grat- 
ing of  lemon  rind. 

Wash  the  rice;  add  it  to  the 
water,  with  the  salt;  cover  and 
steam  until  the  rice  has  absorbed 
the  water,  then  add  the  fruit,  fruit 
juice  and  lemon  rind;  steam  until 
the  rice  is  done.  Cool ;  shape  into 
balls,  brush  over  with  milk,  roll  in 
fine,  dry  bread  crumbs;  fry  in  deep 
fat  till  golden  brown,  and  garnish 
the  top  of  each  with  a  marshmal- 
low.  Serve  with  a  sauce  made  of 
extra  stewed  peaches  thickened  with 
a  little  corn  starch. 

As  fish  needs  the  combination  of 
an  acid  dessert,  it  was  found  that 
the  two  could  often  be  prepared  and 
used  at  the  same  time. 

APRICOT  RECIPES. 

APRICOT  CONSERVK. 

One  pound  dried  apricots,  1  quart 
cold  water.  1  cup  raisins,  2  pounds 


A  New  Perfection 
Oil  Cook  Stove 
mean*  kitclien  com- 
fort and  conveni- 
ence. Ask  your 
friend  who  has  one. 
Used  In  3.000,000 
homeH.  Inexpensive, 
easy  to  operate. 
See  them  at  your 
dealer's  today. 


Your  kitchen  cool 
as  the  seashore 

Even  on  the  hot  summer  days  you  can 
keep  your  kitchen  comfortably  cool 
by  using  a  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook 
Stove.  No  dirt  or  dust;  no  smoke  or 
odor.  Economical. 

Lights  at  the  touch  of  a  match  and 
heats  in  a  jiffy.  Easy  to  operate  and 
more  convenient  than  coal  or  wood. 
Bakes,  broils,  roasts,  toasts, — all  the 
year  round. 

In  1,  2,  3  and  4  burner  size*, 
with  or  without  ovens  or 
cabinets.  Ask  your  dealer. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  COOK  STOVE 


walnuts,  juice  1  orange,  juice  1 
lemon.    1    whole   orange,    1  pound 

sugar. 

Add  water  to  carefully  washed 
apricots;  cover  and  let  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning  add  seeded 
raisins  and  nut  meats,  cut  into 
pieces  and  the  fruit  juice  and  or- 
ange cut  into  slices.  Add  sugar, 
bring  to  boiling  point,  and  let  sim- 
mer for  1 hX  hours,  stirring  occasion- 
ally to  prevent  burning. 

APRICOT  CONSERVE. 

One  pound  dried  apricots,  }hi 
quarts  water,  2  cans  shredded  pine- 
apple, sugar. 

Wash  the  dried  apricots  and  soak 
them  in  the  water.  Cook  the  apri- 
cots until  tender  in  the  water  in 
which  they  were  soaked.  Press 
through  a  strainer.  Combine  the 
cooked  fruits  and  measure.  Add  one- 
half  as  much  sugar.  Cook  until 
thick.  Pour  into  sterilized  glasses. 
When  cool,  seal  and  cover  as  di- 
rected for  jams.  N 

APRICOT  SOUFFLE. 

Drain  and  reserve  syrup  from  1 
quart  cooked  apricots  and  cut  fruit 
into  quarters  and  then  put  closely 
together  on  bottom  of  a  buttered 
baking  dish.  Pour  over  custard 
souffle  mixture.  Bake  from  35  to 
40  minutes  in  a  slow  oven.  Serve 
with  apricot  syrup  and  whipped 
cream  sweetened  and  flavored  with 
vanilla  or  vanilla  ice  cream.  Can- 
ned peaches  may  be  used  instead  of 
apricots. 

STEAMED  FRUIT  PUDDING. 

Two-thirds  cup  bread  or  cracker 
crumbs,  2  /3  cup  flour,  2  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  1  /3  cup  fine  suet, 
2/3  cup  sugar,  2  eggs  beaten  till 
light,  2/3  cup  prune  or  apricot 
juice  from  cooked  dried  fruit,  hi 
teaspoon  salt,  2  /3  cup  milk. 

Mix  first  five  ingredients;  mix 
rest;  blend  the  two.  Steam  2  hours 
in  a  tightly  closed  mold.  Give  plenty 
of  room  to  swell.  Serve  with  liquid 
or  hard  sauce. 

APRICOT  OR  PEACH  SPONOK. 

Make  a  pint  of  jelly  with  gelatine 
from  cooked  dried  fruit  strained. 
When  cool,  beat  in  the  whites  of  2 
eggs  or  1  cup  thick  whipped  cream, 
or  the  white  of  1  egg  and  hi  cup 
whipped  cream. 

APRICOT    ICE  CREAM. 

One  cup  dried  apricots  cooked  and 
run  through  a  coarse  strainer,  1% 
cups  cold  water.  1  cup  sugar,  4 
tablespoons  lemon  juice,  1  'a  cups 
heavy  cream,  1  hi   teaspoons  salt. 

Mix  and  freeze. 

APRICOT  SIIKRBERT. 

Two-thirds  cup  orange  juice,  1% 
tablespoons  lemon  juice,  1  cup  ap- 
ricot pulp,  1  teaspoon  gelatine,  1 
cup  water,  1  hi  cups  sugar,  1  tea- 
spoon vanilla. 

Put  cooked  apricots  through  sieve. 
Boil  the  sugar  and  water  together 
five  minutes,  making  a  thin  syrup. 
Soak  the  gelatine  in  a  tablespoonful 
of  cold,  water  until  swollen  and  dis- 
solve in  hot  syrup.  Then  put  all 
the  ingredients  together  and  freeze. 
This  will  make  ten  servings.  Dried 
peaches  may  be  substituted  in  this 
recipe  for  apricots. 

APRICOT    mi  IMS'. I  i 

One  pound  apricots  or.  other  dried 
fruits.  hi  cup  sugar,  1  tablespoon 
lemon  juice,  yolks  of  2  eggs,  whites 
of  2  eggs,  2  tablespoons  sugar. 

Stew  fruit;  rub  through  a  coarse 
sieve;  add  sugar,  lemon  juice,  and 
yolks  of  eggs.  Pour  into  buttered 
baking  dish.  Eeat  the  whites  very 
stiff;  fold  in  the  sugar;  put  on  top. 
Bake  in  a  very  moderate  oven  15  or 
20  minutes.  Should  be  just  brown 
on  top  and  hot  throughout. 

PRUNE  RECIPES. 

Pick  over,  wash  and  soak  several 
hours  in  cold  water.  Cook  slowly 
until  soft. 

NORWEGIAN  PRUNE  PUDDING. 

One  -  half  pound  prunes  (22 
prunes),  2  cups  cold  water,  1  inch 
piece  stick  cinnamon,  11/3  cups 
boiling  water,  1  /3  cup  corn  starch, 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

Obtain  meat  from  stones  and  add 
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to  prunes  and  water,  then  add  sugar, 
cinnarnon,  boiling  water,  and  sim- 
mer 10  minutes.  Dilute  c6rn  starch 
with  .enough  cold  water  to  pour 
easily,  add  prune  mixture,  and  cook 
5  minutes.  Remove  cinnamon,  add 
lemon  juice,  mould,  then  chill.  Serve 
with  cream. 

PRUNE  PIE. 

One-half  pound  prunes,  y2  cup 
sugar  (scant),  1  tablespoon  lemon 
juice,  1  xh  teaspoons  butter. 

Remove  stones,  cut  cooked  prunes 
in  quarters  and  mix  with  sugar  and 
lemon  juice.  Reduce  liquor  to  1% 
tablespoons.  Line  plate  with  paste, 
cover  with  prunes,  pour  over  liquor, 
dot  over  with  butter,  and  dredge 
with  flour.  Put  on  an  upper  crust 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

PRUNE  WHIP. 

One-third  pound  prunes,  whites  of 
5  eggs,'  cup  sugar,  y2  tablespoon 
lemon  juice. 

Remove  stones  and  rub  prunes 
through  strainer;  add  sugar  and 
cook  5  minutes.  The  mixture  should 
be  of  the  consistency  of  marmalade. 
Beat  whites  of  eggs  until  stiff,  add 
prune  mixture  gradually  when  cold; 
and  add  lemon  juice.  Pile  lightly 
on  buttered  pudding  dish;  bake  20 
minutes  in  a  slow  oven.  Serve  cold 
with  boiled  custard. 

STEWED  PRUNES. 

One  pound  prunes.  %  cup  sugar, 
1  quart  cold  water,  4  thin  slices  of 
lemon. 

Wash  the  prunes  thoroughly,  put 


Replace  Your 
Oldfashioned 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaranr 
teed  forever  against  any  detects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  »  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It  is  a  56  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 


IMain  Offices  and  Show  Kpom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


Write  to  Department  J  fee  free  booklet  oo  "Cooler  Fact  V 
1  f  MANUrACTunetJ  w  TJ 

HattOHor-  BravT-O. 

Oakland       Cali  to  v  m  i  a 


them  into  a  saucepan,  and  cover 
them  with  cold  water.  Soak  them 
over  night  and  cook  them  next 
morning  in  the  same  water  until 
they  are  soft.  When  they  are  nearly 
cooked  add  slices  of  lemon  and 
sugar  and  cook  them  5  minutes 
longer.  Let  the  lemon  remain  in 
the  juice  until  the  prunes  are  ready 
for  serving. 

PRUNES  STUFFED   WITH  DRIED 
APRICOTS. 

Two  cups  large  soft  prunes,  2  cups 
dried  apricots,  1  cup  powdered 
sugar,  Vi  cup  fresh  grated  cocoanut. 

Soak  the  prunes  for  one  hour  and 
dry.  With  a  sharp  knife,  remove 
the  stones.  Fill  with  apricots  which 
have  been  thoroughly  washed,  dried, 
and  put  through  a  food  chopper. 
Form  into  natural  shape  of  fresh 
prune,  mix  sugar  and  cocoanut  and 
roll  the  prunes  in  it.  Spread  on  a 
platter  to  dry. 

JELLIED  PRUNES. 

One-third  pound  prunes,  soaked 
and  cooked,  boiling  water,-  \'2  cup 
cold  water,  y2  box  gelatine  or  2  y2 
tablespoons  granulated  gelatine,  1 
cup  sugar,  M  cup  lemon  juice. 

Remove  prunes;  stone,  and  cut  in 
quarters.  To  prune  water  add  enough 
boiling  water  to  make  two  cups. 
Soak  gelatine  in  x/2  cup  cold  water, 
dissolve  in  hot  liquid,  add  sugar, 
lemon  juice,  then  strain  and  add 
prunes.  Mold  and  chill.  Stir  twice 
while  cooling  to  prevent  the  prunes 
from  settling.  Serve  with  cream 
and  sugar. 

PRUNE   AND    FIG  SANDWICHES. 

One -halt'  cup  minced  cooked 
prunes,  V*  cup  chopped  figs,  V* 
tablepoon  lemon  juice. 

Remove  the  stones  from  the 
prunes;  chop  the  figs.  Mash  and 
mix  the  prunes,  figs  and  lemon  juice, 
using  a  silver  fork.  Spread  the  mix- 
ture on  thin  slices  of  graham  or 
whole  wheat  bread  and  press  two 
slices  together. 

PRUNES    FILLED    WITH  MARSHMALLOW. 

Cook  prunes  that  are  good  size 
until  tender;  sweeten  slightly,  then 
cool;  remove  pits  and  insert  half  a 
marshmallow.  Place  filled  prunes 
on  a  buttered  baking  sheet,  put  in 
oven  until  marshmallows  become 
soft.  Remove  and  serve  either  hot 
or  cold  with  whipped  cream  or 
melted  marshmallows. 

PRUNE  LOAF. 

Cut  cooked  prunes  into  quarters 
and  add  y2  cup  sugar  to  prunes  not 
using  the  juice.    For  the  dough  use: 

Two  cups  flour,  1  tablespoon 
sugar,  1  tablespoon  butter,  V2  tea- 
spoon salt,  2  teaspoons  baking  pow- 
der, 1  egg,  1  cup  milk. 

Beat  the  egg  and  add  the  milk; 
baking  powder,  flour  and  other  in- 
gredients being  combined  with  them 
as  for  biscuits.  Roll  out  thin  so 
that  the  length  is  twice  its  width; 
spread  prunes  over  this,  keeping 
within  an  inch  of  the  edge.  Roll 
like  jelly  cake,  pressing  the  ends 
firmly  so  that  the  prunes  will  not 
escape.  Place  roll  in  one  side  of  the 
baking  pan,  pour  over  and  around 
it  %  cup  sugar,  2  cups  of  hot  water 
(the  water  in  which  prunes  were 
cooked  may  be  used),  1  tablespoon 
butter.  Bake,  basting  frequently. 
Add  more  water  as  needed.  Serve 
with  its  own  sauce  or  additional 
cream.  Any  dried  fruit  may  be 
substituted  in  this  loaf. 

PRUNE  ICE  CREAM. 

One  quart  cream,  1  cup  prunes, 
11/3  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  1  cup 
sugar. 

Soak  prunes  24  hours;  cook  until 
tender  in  water  in  which  they  were 
soaked.  Force  through  sieve,  com- 
bine all  the  ingredients.  Freeze. 

JELLIED  PRUNES. 

One  envelope  gelatine,  1 /3  pound 
prunes,  2  y2  cups  water,  %  cup 
lemon  juice,  1  cup  sugar. 

Quarter  prunes,  add  water  to 
make  two  cups.  Soak  gelatine  in 
%  cup  cold  water,  dissol^  in  hot 
water;  add  sugar  and  lemon,  strain, 
add  prunes  and  chill. 

FROZEN  PRUNE  FLUFF.  t 

Two  cups  prunes,  1  cup  sugar,,  3 
pints  water,  2  egg  whites,  %  cup 
finely  chopped  walnuts,  rind  of  y2 
orange. 

Cook  prunes,  add  the  sugar  and 
orange  rind  and  simmer  until  ten- 


der. Strain  off  the  juice  and  re- 
move orange  peel.  Stone  the  prunes, 
rub  through  a  sieve  into  the  juice; 
chill;  add  walnuts  and  egg  whites 
unbeaten. 

Freeze  in  three  parts  ice  to  one 
of  salt.  Other  dried  fruits  may  be 
substituted. 

FIG  RECIPES. 

SWEET  PICKLED  FIGS. 

Soak  in  water  and  boil  till  soft. 
Then  add  spiced  vinegar  prepared 
as  directed  below. 

One  quart  vinegar,  2  pounds  su- 
gar, %  ounce  cinnamon,  y2  ounce 
mace. 

Grind  and  tie  in  a  muslin  bag. 
Boil  spices,  sugar  and  vinegar  and 
pour  hot  over  the  fruit.  Add  whole 
cloves  to  taste. 

Other  fruits  can  be  prepared  sim- 
ilarly. 

FIG  PUDDING. 

Three  ounces  suet,  V2  pound 
chopped  figs,  2  1/3  cups  stale  bread 
crumbs,  %  cup  milk,  2  eggs,  1  cup 
sugar,   %   teaspoon  salt. 

Chop  suet,  then  cream.  Add  figs. 
Soak  bread  crumbs  in  milk,  add 
eggs,  well  beaten,  sugar  and  salt. 
Combine  mixtures;  turn  into  a  but- 
tered mold  and  steam  3  hours.  Serve 
hot  with  a  sauce. 


,ne  STEPHENSON 
Patent  Cooler 

No  Ice  Required 

Perfect 

Ventilation 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  gale  at  your  dealer's,  write  for 
particulars   and  prices. 


L.  Anderson  Co.,  Mfrs. 

MAKTINEZ.  CAI 


SaVeMoney 

jy  '"repairing 

NOW  Wif  k  ji7 

Barns,  chicken  houses,  silos  and  other  buildings 
will  deteriorate  quickly  unless  the  roof  is  in 
good  condition.  A  little  money  spent  on  the 
roof  now — will  save  you  money  in  the  long  run. 


Pioneer  Roofing  wears  like  iron — always  looks  good 
— is  economical — easy  to  apply. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 
— or  write  us  for  samples. 

Pioneer  Paper  Co. 


San  Francisco 


Manufacturers 


Los  Angeles 


The  MAGIC  PREPARATION 

KEUOtfSANTMSTE 

MAKES  ANTS  DISAPPEAR' 

Yon  can  drive  every  ant  out  of  your 
house  in  24  hours  by  Spreading  a  lit- 
tle of  Kellpgg-S  Ant  Paste  on  their 
trail.  Go  to  your  druggist — be  sure 
to  ask  fcu\  the  package  with  the  rat- 
tle cap. 

25$  AT  MX  DRUGGISTS 


OPEN  WARFARE  AGAINST  THE  PESTS 
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Agricultural  Summary 


I       THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


The  Barley  Riddle. 

The  barley  crop  throughout  the 
State  is  turning  out  well,  notwith- 
standing fears  were  felt  that  the 
high  temperatures  prevailing  about 
June  10  and  11  might  catch  some 
of  the  grain  in  the  soft  dough  and 
materially  diminish  the  yield.  Re- 
ports so  far  as  received  hare  been 
quite  favorable  as  to  volume  and 
quality,  the  crop  averaging  perhaps 
75  per  cent  of  normal.  Following 
the  formal  announcement  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Government  to  fix  a 
price  on  barley  or  take  over  the 
crop,  growers  are  somewhat  at  sea 
as  to  the  market  for  this  grain. 
The  price  is  to  be  left  evidently  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
inasmuch  as  conditions  are  such 
that  there  will  be  little  call  for  our 
barley  from  foreign  or  Eastern  buy- 
ers the  demand  must  be  largely 
local.  This  being  the  case,  some  of 
our  conservative  farmers  have  ap- 
prehended a  slump  in  price.  The 
trend  of  the  barley  market,  how- 
ever, since  harvesting  began  does 
not  bear  out  this  fear.  From  a 
price  as  low  as  $2,  at  which  some 
few  sales  were  early  reported,  the 
price  has  shown  a  tendency  to  ad- 
vance steadily.  In  the  Byron  and 
Brentwood  district  $2.10  has  been 
offered,  in  the  Imperial  Valley  $2.15 
and  $2.25,  and  at  this  writing  we 
hear  of  a  sale  at  $2.52.  This  de- 
veloping strength  of  the  barley  situ- 
ation is  both  a  surprise  and  a  puz- 
zle to  those  interested.  We  are 
harvesting  a  good  crop,  the  grain 
in  many  sections  running  as  high 
as  20  sacks  to  the  acre.  The  Cali- 
fornia Development  Board  estimates 
the  total  production  of  the  State  at 
about  800,000  tons.  Other  estimates 
from  well  -  informed  sources  fall 
somewhat  below  this.  But  in  any 
event  a  large  output  is  now  assured. 
Now  with  a  fairly  heavy  crop  and 
a  much  restricted  market  in  sight, 
barley  is  seemingly  more  than  hold- 
ing its  own.  Explain  the  situation 
as  you  may,  it  seems  pretty  well 
settled  that  the  barley  grower  is  in 
for  another  prosperous  year.  / 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  just  issued  its  July  forecast 
of  crop  production,  in  which  it  pre- 
dicts a  crop  of  barley  to  exceed  all 
previous  yearly  production. 

Wheat  Price  Unchanged. 

The  deadlock  in  Congress  over  the 
effort  to  raise  the  price  of  wheat  to 
$2.50  or  over  was  broken  by  a  com- 
promise on  $2.40.  the  measure  fix- 
ing this  price  having  been  passed 
up  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture. The  President  vetoed  the 
measure,  however,  which  is  essen- 
tially an  important  appropriation 
bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  price- 
fixing  provision  is  a  "rider"  and 
therefore  not  proper  legislation,  and 
that  he  is  opposed  to  going  over  the 
heads  of  the  Food  Administration. 
Unfavorable  weather  conditions  in 
the  country  have  cut  down  the  pre- 
viously estimated  harvest  of  wheat 
by  about  40,000,000  bushels,  accord- 
ing to  the  July  forecast  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  June  estimate  was 
931,000,000;  the  July  estimate  is 
891,000,000  bushels. 

Apricot  Prices  Announced. 

The  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association  met  in  San  Jose  last 
Wednesday  and  fixed  the  prices  on 
apricots  as  follows: 

Grade —  1918  1!»17 

Standard*    9&  19% 

Choice   13  14  >i 

Extra  choice   14  Vj  T5 

Fancy   1H  16 

Extra  fancy    ..1"H  17 

Extra  Fancy  Meorparks  10  18 

Slabs   11  IS 

Prices  set  on  small  sizes  are  lower 
than  last  year,  while  on  the  bigger 
sizes  they  are  higher.  Standards  are 
3%c  lower  this  year.  Choice  cots 
are  l%c  lower.  Except  for  stand- 
ards and  slabs,  a  halt  cent  comes  off 
grades  on  cots  not  of  the  "Sunsweet" 
brand.  The  association  will  pay  $6 
a  ton  on  delivery  for  standards  and 
slabs  sad  $$  a  ton  on  all  other 
gradaa. 


Figures  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


$2.20 
.  2.17 
.  2.13 


2.16 
2.13 
2.09 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco,  July   10,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

Congress  has  not  changed  the  price  to 

be  paid  for  wheat  from  that  set  by  the 

Food  Administration. 

Hard  White- 
No.  1  

No.  2   

No.  3   

Soft  White— 

No.  1    2.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  and  Sonora — 

No.  1   

No.  2   

No.  3  

BARLEY. 

Much  of  the  barley  offered  for  sale  here 
is  not  "choice,"  and  dealers  are  bard  put 
to  it  to  say  what  it  is  worth.  Anywhere 
from  $1.75  to  $2.40  was  suggested  as  the 
figure  that  this  barley  should  bring. 
Dealers  say  they  will  willingly  pay  $2.45 
to  $2.60  for  "choice  feed." 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2. 45®  2  50 

OATS. 

New  oats  are  just  beginning  to  come 
into  the  market.  A  lot  of  red  feed  is  re- 
ported to  have  sold  for  $2.52-6;  and  $2.50 
to  $2.55  will  be  freely  offered  for  large 
shipments. 

White  feed,  per  ctl  Nominal 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.5002.65 

Red  seed,  per  ctl  None 

CORN. 

There  has  been  more  inquiry  for  corn 
during  the  week  than  for  some  time  past, 
and  Egyptian  was  stronger  in  conse- 
quence. 

(First-hand   prices   on   strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

California  sacked   $3.85&3.90 

Mllo  maize    3.x6ta>:(.90 

Egyptlan    3.95@4.10 

HAT. 

Hay  receipts  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
past  week  were  1483  tons,  as  against  1457 
tons  the  previous  week.  The  arrivals 
continue  much  below  the  normal  for  this 
time  of  the  season  and  consequently  the 
market  is  firmer.  Reports  from  the  in- 
terior, however,  intimate  that  while  baling 
is  still  backward  next  week  will  show 
more  activity  in  these  operations  in  many 
sections,  and  the  next  few  weeks  should 
show  increased  arrivals.  While  arrivals 
are  light,  they  are  sufficient  to  care  for 
present  demands/  Hay  accessible  to  the 
river  and  bay  landings  is  now  beginning 
to  arrive  and  several  cargoes  of  Red  Oat 
hay  have  been  received  during  the  week, 
the  quality  being  good. 

Wheat  No.  1  $22.00*J  24.00 

do,   No.  2   19.O0S5  21.00 

Choice  tame  oat   24.00@26.O0 

Wild  oat,  new   17.00(6  20.00 

Barley,  new    18.00@21.00 

Alfalfa,  first  cutting.-   16.00(520.00 

do.  second  cutting...   22.00@24.00 

Stock    15.00®  17.00 

Rarley   straw   50®80<' 

FEEDSTUFF!). 
The  market  for  feedstuffs  was  firm, 
with  upward  tendencies.  Alfalfa  meal 
was  advanced  with  the  stiffening  up  in 
the  price  of  alfalfa  hay.  Rolled  barley 
and  coconut  cake  were  advanced  a  dollar, 
while  rolled  oats  showed  a  tendency  to  I 
weakness. 

Heet  pulp,  per  ton  None  offering  | 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $30.00@31.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   44.50 

Cracked  corn    86.00@88.00  ! 

Middlings   Nominal 

Oilcake   $75.00@70.00 

Rolled  barley    55.00tfi  57.00  , 

Rolled  oats   66.00@58.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

Both  potatoes  and  onions  were  stronger  | 
this  week,  it  is  now  believed  that  the 
stagnancy  in  these  markets  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Tomatoes  are  no  longer  coming 
in  from  Los  Angeles,  but  a  good  supply 
is  reaching  market  from  Merced.  The 
supply  of  asparagus  is  about  exhausted. 
I'eas  and  beans  are  weaker. 

Peas   6@7c 

String  beans,  per  lb  7@Sc 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  7®Sc 

do,  garden   ft®  16c 

Asparagus,   per  lb  None 

Carrots,  per  sack  50cffi$1.00 

Rhubarb.  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.00@1.25 

do.  Strawberry,  per  box  None 

Summer  squash   75e@$1.00 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box  $1.00 

do.  I. os  Angeles,  lugs  $1.00@1.25 

Eggplant   IfiuXIr 

Lettuce.   Sacramento,  crate  $1.00®  1.25 

Tomatoes,  per  crate — 

Merced   90e@$1.25 

Potatoes — 

Garnet  Chile    1.7.r>(fj2.00 

Whites    1.75@2.00 

Onions.  Australian  browns  Nominal 

River  Reds   $1.00(91.25 

do.    Yellows  „   IMalM 

Garlic   :  *®4c 

Green  corn.  Alameda,  per  sack .  .$2.50@2.75 


BEAMS. 

A  demand  for  limas  increased  the  prica 
of  that  description  by  35c  to  40c.  Bayos 
and  blackeyes  were  weaker,  bat  otherwise 
the  market  was  unchanged.  A  recent 
statement  that  the  Army  and  Nary  may 
be  in  the  market  for  more  of  last  year's 
crop  is  regarded  as  erroneous  by  the  best 
informed  bean  men,  who  say  the  new 
crop  will  begin  to  be  available  in  Octo- 
ber and  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the 
Government  will  be  in  the  market  again 
before  that  date. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  ,  $  8.00®  8.25 

Blackeyes   ...   7.00®  7.26 

Cranberry  beans    11.50<fc/12.00 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)   11  40@11.60 

Pinks    6.90®  7.08 

Red  kidneys    11.50@12.00 

Mexican  reds    7.75®  8.00 

Tepary  beans    S.CO®  9.0» 

Garbanzos    7.50®  7.76 


POULTRY. 

The  market  for  broilers  Is  strong, 
which  are  quoted  somewhat  higher.  The 
depressed  Belgian  bar*  prices  last  week 
caused  a  stoppage  of  shipments  and  a 
strengthening  of  prices. 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  28@30c 

do.  dressed   32to>34c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  37c 

do,  p,  lbs  38c 

do,  %  to  114  lbs  38c 

Fryers   36®  45c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  30c 

do,  Leghorn   26@2»c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)  45® 48c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  20® 21c 

Geese,  >  g.  per  lb  25®27c 

do,  old,  per  lb  22c 

Squabs,  per  lb  38® 40c 

Ducks   25@27e 

do.  Old   23B24C 

Keleian  hares  (live)   16®  18c 

do,  dressed   20®22c 

BUTTER. 

Kutter  continued  strong  throughout  the 
week  and  closed  at  jc  The  prediction 
is  made  that  it  will  pass  the  60c  mark  in 
a  short  time  and  go  higher. 

In  making  comparisons  of  the  present 
prices  of  butter  and  eggs  with  the  prices 
a  year  ago  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  prices  aie  net  to  the  retailer, 
while  last  year  something  like  8  per  cent 
was  added  to  the  exchange  prices  as  a 
commission  of  sale.  As  now  quoted,  this 
commission  must  be  deducted  to  arrive  at 
the  price  received  by  the  dairies  and 
poultry  men. 

Tin)  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wert. 

Extras    49     48%  48%  49  49% 

Prime  1st   47     47     47     47  47 

Firsts   46%  46%  46%  47  47 

BOOS. 

Eggs  also  were  very  strong  this  week 
and  extras  closed  at  the  same  price  as 
the  close  of  extra  butter. 

Tho.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras    48     47%  48     48%  49% 

Kxtra  Ists   Nominal 

Firsts   41     41     41  Nominal 

Extra  pallets  45%  46     46%  46%  46% 

do.  Firsts  38%  Nominal 

CHEESE. 

California  flats,  both  fancy  and  firsts, 
advanced  in  quotations  this  week.  Other- 
wise the  cheese  market  was  unchanged. 

Y.  A.'s   26c 

do.  Firsts   24%c 

Fancy,  California  Flats,  per  lb  26c 

First.  California  .Flats   24% 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy  25^c 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  26c 

C.  S.  Oregon  triplets,  fancy  2*c 

do,  Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  25c 

Monterey  cheese   21@23c 

1  RESH  FRUITS. 

Practically  all  last  year's  apples  are  now 
off  the  market,  and  this  year's  crop  Is  com- 
ing lu  In  variety.  A  price  of  from  $2  to 
$3  is  given  to  cover  all  descriptions.  The 
cantaloupe  market  Is  strong.  Some  arrivals 
from  the  Tnrlock  district  aire  on  the 
market  and  these  will  dominate  in  another 
week.  Shipments  from  Imperial  Valley 
have  about  stopped.  Strawberries,  black- 
berries and  raspberries  are  arriving  in 
good  quantity  and  quality 

Apples  52.000i3.00 

Apricots,  per  crate    I.00ffil.25 

IVarh.-s.  4  Ikix  crate   7.Vu  1.00 

Figs,  black,  per  box  60®  .75 

do.  white,  per  box    .13 

Strawberries,  per  chest   7.0D(SO.ot) 

Blackberries,  peT  chest    7.00@9.00 

Raspberries,  per  chest    7.00@ft.00 

Loganberries,  per  chest   3.50*1' ,  .00 

Currants,  per  drawer   7."ii*i  soc 

Gooseberries   o®8c 

Cherries,  black,  flats   $l.«OYrfl.23 

do,  do,  bulk   6®12c 

do.  white,  bulk   2#10c 

■   Uoyal  Anno   1 2*1  13c 

Plums   s  $1.50(92.00 

cantaloupes,  flats   o>c*r$1.00 

do.  ponies   $2.2r,«r2.75 

do,  standard    2.50*/ 3.00 

Watermelons,  per  lb  2®2%C 

Pears,    box   75c«i*l  00 

Grapes,  Seedless   $2.orKS250 

do.  Muscat    2.25ft!  2.50 


CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  citrus   fruits  axe  steady  and  un- 
changed in  quotations  with  the  except bOB 
of  lemonettes  which  are  higher  priced. 
Oranges : 

Valencias,  fancy    5.00® 7.00 

Valencias,  choice    4.5u4i&.S0 

Lemons : 

Fancy,   per  box   $S.0O@ft.0O 

Choice   6.50®7.0O 

Standard    S.50(g4.0O 

Lemonettes    6.50®8.0ti 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   2.00(13.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  United  states  Food  Administration 
for  California  sent  oat  notices  on  July  10 
which  authorized  the  packers  to  begin  to 
buy  fruit  for  drying.  The  packers  bad 
expected  to  commence  buying  on  July  8, 
but  the  Administration  delayed  them  until 
the  10th.  The  selling  date  remains  un- 
changed at  July  16.  With  this  permission 
buyers  were  put  in  the  field  at  once  and 
they  will  buy  on  the  basis  of  prices  quoted 
below.  No  decision  has  been  reached  on 
what  will  be  offered  for  apples  or  pears. 

Peaches   lie 

Prunes,  base   ,  8%c 

Apricots   9%Mlltc 

Ffgs   12@16c 

Raisins— 

Muscats   5%c 

Thompsons   6%c 

Sultanas   6%c 

HONEY. 

There  is  little  change  la  the  honey  sit- 
uation. Local  dealers  are  aew  buying 
extracted   honey  on   the  basis  of  prices 

quoted. 

White,  extracted   2Sc 

Light  amber   18®26v 

Amba*   16@18c 

RICK. 

The  matter  of  price  for  rice  for  this 
year's  crop  has  not  yet  been  settled. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


LOS  ANGELES 


Los  Angeles.  July  0.  191S. 
The  citrus  market  In  the  principal  sell- 
ing centess  of  the  Blast  Is  extremely  strong. 
The  New  York  market  was  higher  on 
Valencias  the  early  part  of  this  week, 
though  the  lemon  situation  eased  off  owing 
to  the  arrival  of  several  good  consignments 
from  Europe.  The  Boston  market  In  hold- 
ing up  well  with  a  slight  advance  In  prices 
obtained  for  oranges.    In  Pittsburgh  and 


Cleveland  the  market  is  better  on  both 
oranges  and  lemona.  Only  In  St.  Louis  Is 
any  dullness  In  the  citrus  trade  noted,  and 
this  is  believed  to  be  only  temporary. 

The  cltms  market  is  still  strong  locally, 
and  tiptop  prices  are  obtained  for  both 
oranges  and  u?mons.  The  stiff  prices, 
however,  seem  to  be  curtailing  demand. 
Supplies  ore  not  plentiful-  The  arrivals 
of  lemonettes  do  not  meet  the  demand. 


BUTTER. 
Los  Angeles,  Jaly  9,  1918. 

There  was  a  further  firming  up  of  this 
market  the  past  week  due  te  a  fulling  off 
in  t'he  milk  production  owing  to  a  short- 
age and  high  price  of  feed,  and  the  re- 
duction of  many  dairy  nerds  through  the 
sale  of  cows  to  the  butcher.  The  receipts 
for  the  past  week  were  302,30*  pound* 
against  343,190  pounds  the  same  week  last 
year.  There  was  withdrawn  from  cold 
storage  duriag  .the  week  23,69$  pounds, 
while  there  was  taken  iats>  oeid  storage 
the  same  week  last  year  51.424  ponnds. 
The  cold  storage  holdings  sow  are  393.306 
pounds  against  207.985  pounds  this  time 
last  year. 

We  quote: 

California  vextra  creamery  4Sc 

do,  prime  first   47c 

do,  first   4oc 

Daily  quotations — 

If  is  Tnes.  Wed.  Tail.  Frl.  SaL  Mon. 

Extra    .47     47     47     4B     46  48 

1917 

Extra   ....37     37     ST     17     *7  37 

EGGS. 

There  was  a  further  falling  off  in  the  re- 
ceipts the  past  week  and  a  higher  market. 
The  arrivals  by  rail  were  1397  cases  against 
2543  cases  the  same  week  last  year,  a  fall- 
ing off  of  1206  cases.  The  receipts  by  truck 
continue  to  run  abont  double  as  large  as 
the  arrivals  by  rail,  making  the  supply 
for  the  week  abont  4M0  oases  against  7600 
cases  the  same  week  last  year.  There  was 
withdrawn  from  cold  storage  during  the 
week  1617  cases,  while  there  was  taken  into 
cold  storage  3419  cases  the  same  week  last 
year.  The  cold  storage  holdings  now  are 
95.137  cases  against  83.60R  cases  this  time 
last  year.  Demand  good  both  from  the 
home  trade  and  the  outside. 

1918  Toe*  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   44  45 

Case  count   41  43 

Pullets   40  41 

1917 

Extra   34%  35 

Case  count   33%  34 

Pullets   31  31 

POULTRY. 

There  was  a  further  slight  Improvement 
In  this  market  the  past  week.  Heavy  broil- 
ers, hens,  and  fryers  were  all  in  very  good 
demand  and  broilers  and  hens  are  higher. 
Ducks  and  turkeys  slow  sale  as  usual  this 
time  last  year. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  |bs  30* 

Broilers,  under  1%  lbs  26c 

Fryers.  2%  to  3  lbs.  2SX- 

Hens,  over  4  lbs.  1  25c 

Hens,  under  4  lbs  19c 

Ducks   24@26c 

Geese   18c 

Roosters.  3  lbs.  up  (soft  bone)  29c 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  15c 

Turkeys,  heavy,  12  lbs.  aad  up.  30c 

Turkeys,  light   27(S2Sc 

Squabs,  live,  per  lb  80e 

do.  dressed,  per  lb  3ft> 

FRUITS. 

Receipts  were  hardly  so  good  the  past 
week  and  the  tone  of*  the  market  was 
firmer.  Cherries  coming  la  less  freely. 
Only  Roynl  Anne  and  Blngs  are  now  ar- 
riving. Apricots  a  little  higher  and  selling 
more  freely.  Peaches  steady  aad  In  fair 
demand.  Plums  .hardly  so  firm,  but  de- 
mand good.  Black  figs  steady  and  in  fair 
demand.  A  few  Malaga  grapes  In  from  the 
Imperial  Valley  and  selling  very  well. 

We'  quote  from  growers:  f 

Cherries.  Koval  Anne,  per  lh>  l.'HfflW 

Apricots,  per  lb  34?4e 

Figs.  Black  Spanish,  per  l»  I0tfil2« 

Peaches,  per  lb  j^SIS* 

Gooseberries,  per  lb   UXi  l-r 

Beauty  plums,  per  lb  ,  7  65>V 

Prnnes,  Sonoma,  per  lb  *S2? 

Cllmnx.  per  lb    "SS? 

Tragedy,  per  lb  M 

Grapes— Imperial  Valley  MoJagas. 

per  lb  r*' 1,0 

Apples-  -Red  Astracbaaa,  per  lb  2fiiWc 
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BERRIES. 

Receipts  were  again  good  the  past  week 
and  deuiaad  fair.  Strawberries  show  no 
change,  bat  blackberries  were  a  little 
higher,  while  raspberries  were  lower. 
Loganberries  steady. 
•  We  quote  from  growers : 
li  tra  wberr  les — 

Fancy,  per  S»- basket  crate. ..  .$1.6631.75 

Poor  to  choice,  per  30- basket 

crate    1.40@1.50 

Blackberries,  per  30-basket  crate  2.00Q2.20 
Raspberries,  per  30-basket  crate  1.75Q1.90 
Loganberries,  per  30-basket  crate  1.8O@2.0O 

MELONS. 

A  steady  and  rather  firm  market  was  had 
the  past  week.  Offerings  were  fairly  gqod 
and  sales  slow.  Some  local  Tip  Top  were 
also  In,  which  detracted  from  shlpped-in 
stock.  Honey  Dew  melons  steady  and  firm. 
Not  many  watermelons. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Cantaloupes — 

Standard  crates   $2.25 

Pony  crates)   ,  $1.75@2.00 

Tip  Top,  •  .mix.  crate   $3.50 

Wakirmeloas,  per  100  lbs  $1.5001.76 

Honey  Dew  melons — special   , .  2.00 

do,    do,    flats   1.26 

VEGETABLES. 
While  there  was  no  real  snap  to  the 
aiarket  the  past  week  all  good  fresh  stuff 
sold  fairly  well.  New  potatoes  were  In 
lighter  supply  and  good  demand.  Old 
potatoes  all  gone.  Onions  were  rather 
•earee.  Hammer  squash  dull  and  lower. 
Cucumbers  sold  off  under  freer  offerings., 
String  beans  steady,  but  slow  sale.  As- 
paragus out  of  the  market.  Cabbage 
higher  bat  little  offering.  Bell  peppers 
steady  and  In  fair  demand  and  chiles  mov- 
ing better.  Corn  in  good  supply  .and 
tower,  tnil  demand  fair.  Tomatoes  coming 
la  more  freely  aad  leas  active.  Peas  scarce 
and  firm. 


Potatoes,  new,  per  lug  50@5&c 

New  potatoes,  per  cwt  $1.4001.60 

Garlic,  per  lb  Siaxic 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $L,25@1.50 

,Bell  peppers,  per  lb  8@12c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  7@9c 

Peas,  Northern,  per  lb  30@12o 

Summer  squash,  local,  per  lug  30040c 

String  beans,  per  lb  4@4%e 

Tomatoes,  home-grown,  per  lug.  ,50c@$1.25 

Eggplant,  Imperial  Valley,  .per  lb  5@6c 

Cucumbers,  home-grown,  per  lug.. 60075c 

Corn,  per  lug  of  3  doz  60@S0c 

BEANS. 

There  was  some  little  doing  in  limns  the 
past  week  and  prices  were  a  little  higher. 
All  others  dull. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $10.50 

Large  white,  per  cwt   12.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt   12.50 

Pink,  per  cwt   7.50 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   7.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt   8.50 

HAT. 

The  past  week  was  another  quiet  one  in 
this  market.  Receipts  were  fairly  good 
but  buyers  held  back  and  only  took  such 
lots  as  they  had  to  have. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Barley  hay,  per  ton   $24.00026.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   25.00027 .00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   21.00® 22.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton    22.00@24.00 

Straw;  per  ton   9.00@10.00 

COTTON. 

The  market  braced  up  a  little,  the  past 
week  under  better  buying  on  Liverpool  ac- 
count and  continued  dry  weather  in  Texas. 
There  was  more  speculation  in  New  York 
than  for  some  time  and  last  Saturday  July 
sold  up  to  2.Sc  andi  October  25.27c.  With 
the  opening  of  the  current  week  the  market 
eased  off  a  little.  In  New  Orleans  Spot 
remains  the  same  as  a  week  ago.  Spot 
middling  30c. 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  J. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  8,  1918. 
Owing  to  transportation  delays  and  the 
inability  of  toe  auction  companies  In  most 
of  the  larger  auction  markets  to  secure 
sufficient  experienced  labor  to  unload  cars, 
the  offerings  during  the  past  week  have 
been  much  lighter,  ^"hls  condition,  coupled 
with  the  pre  holiday  demand,  developed  a 
higher  market.  Kven  stock  not  up  to 
standard  sold  to  Better  advantage  than 
fruit  in  soaad  condition  the  week  pre- 
vious. 

The  cherry  season  Is  about  finished,  and 
the  last  of  tire  shipments  arriving  in-  the 
markets  are  showing  up  weak.  This  ap- 
plies also  to  Royal  apricots,  though  Moor- 
park  and  Blenheims  are  still  arriving 
sound,  iThe  market  on  these  latter  varie- 
ties can  be  considered  good. 

There  Is  very  little  Improvement  on  the 
week  preview  on  peaches,  as  Eastern  stock 
aeems  to  have  the  preference  with  the 
trade.  West  era  markets  show  a  decided 
improvement  on  peaches.  California  peaches 
have  during  the  past  week  moved  east  of 
Chicago. 

There  is  still  a  very  brisk  demand  for 
plums  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
Shipments  will  be  light  for  the  next  three 
weeks  fronr'  all  sections  except  Placer 
county. 

Bartlett  pears  are  moving  in  car  lots,  but 
shipments  will  not  be  heavy  before  the 
I2t)h.  Growers  ore  asking  $70.00  a  ton  for 
ea aoing  stock,  k-nt  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  canners, 
at  this  time,  to  pay  the  price.  (Some  con- 
tracts, however,  have  been  made  at  $60.00 
What  proportion  of  the  crop  will  be  sold 
to  the  i.nrrs  Is  problematical,  and  this 
Matunally   will  affect   Eastern  shipments. 


L.  Nagle. 

There  Is  a  feeling,  however,  among  Bart- 
lett pear  growers  that  Indicates  a  large 
proportion  of  the  crop  wjll  be  moved  East 
on  account  of  the  Indications  for  high 
prices.  Eastern  speculators  have  Indicated 
this  by  purchases  already  made  on  futures. 

Valley  Elbertas  will  move  about  the  15th 
or  17th  of  this  month  and  though  the  crop 
Is  not  in  excess  of  60  per  cent  of  normal, 
fruit  will  be  of  good  quality.  Placer 
County  Elbertas  will  be  ready  to  move  in 
car  lots  between  the  20th  and  25th.  The 
fruit  will  be  of  good  quality. 

Average  for  the  week: 

New  York — Royal  tfpricots,  $1.33;  For- 
mosa plinms,  $2.78:  Beauty,  $2.21;  Shiro, 
$2,371;  Clyman,  $1.67;  Climax,  $2.54;  Bur- 
bank,  $2.30;  /Santa  Rosa,  $2.18;  Tragedy, 
$3.02;  Comet  peairs  H /B,  $2.65;  Lawson 
H/B,  $2.77;  Wilder  H  /B,  $2.28;  Royal 
Anne  cherries,  $1.41;  Oregon,  $1.22;  Bing, 
$1,76;  Lambert,  $1.58. 

Boston— ^Republican,  $1.61;  Bing,  $2.17; 
Oregon,  $1,07;  Tartarian,  $1.40;  Royal 
Anne,  $1.52;  Royal  aprioots,  $1.18;  For- 
mosa, $2.24;  Beauty,  $2.31;  Climax,  $2.15; 
Burbank,  $2,16;  Mavnard,  $2.35;  Tragedy, 
$3.40;  Santa  Rosa,  $2.67. 

Chicago — Clyman  plums,  $1.56;  Burbank, 
$1.78;  Climax.  $1.77;  Mavnard,  $2.26;  Shiro, 
$2.00;  Tragedy  plums.  $2.88;  .Santa  Rosa, 
$2.02;  Formosa,  $2.20;  Red  June,  $1.89; 
Beauty,  $1.99;  Lawson  pears  H/B,  $2.32; 
Comet  H/B.  $2.«<>;  Oregon  cherries,  $1.15; 
Republican,  $1.65;  Bing,  $1.54;  Royal  Anne, 
$1.40. 

Shipments,  by  cars,  from  June  29th  to 
July  4th,  Inclusive,  as  follows:  4  cherries, 
40  cots,  25  peaches,  390  plums,  4  pears. 

Total  shipments  to  date,  1918—1347  cars. 

Total  shipments  to  date.  1917 — 1415  cars. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  July  10,  1918. 
OATTLB— Quite  a  large  number  of  cattle 
are  still  being  offered,  but  principally  in 
small  lots  of  one  to  six  carloads.  Most  of 
the  .slaughterers  are  still  oversupplled,  and 
are  not  anxious  to  take  on  more  until  the 
present  supply  is  materially  reduced. 
Good -weight,  fat  steers,  however,  are  hold- 
ing up  well  in  price,  but  light-weigh*: 
steers  ind  cow  stuff  are  very  weak,  There 
ia  a  slight  drop  In  quotations. 
Grass  Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs  ll'/ac 

No.  1.  weighing:  1200  to  1400  lbs..lty,012c 

Seoontd  quality  t  10@llc 

Thin  8@9c 

Cows  iiiwi  hehfern — 

No.  1  SOSVie 

Second  naality   7@7%c 

Common  to  thin   4@5y2c 

Bulls  a  rod  staco —  > 

Good    . .,  o06y,c 

Fair   /..5@5%c 

Thin   4@4%c 

Oalves — 

Lightweight   10@10'/4c 

Medium   9@9%c 

Heavy   .  7@8c 

*heep  and  lambs  are  steady,  with  suf- 
ficient supplies  being  marketed  to  meet  the 
somewhat  hatted  demand. 
I..imlw — 

.Yearlings   ll%012c 

Milk   14@14%c 

Sheep — 

Wethers   '.HOllYaC 

Ewes   9%(5>10e 

Ui^gs  are  rotner  •rnrce  this  week  and  of 

wdxed  o' 1. titty    However,  prices  are  steady 

und  demand  good. 

Hogs— 

Hard,  grain-fed,  l«O@l*0  15%c 

do,  do.  14*»:,»»   16c 

do.  do.  m»m»   15%e 

Lm  Angeles.  July  9,  l»lfl. 
OATTLB— -The  past  week  brought  no  im- 
provement. Few  choice  fed  steers  were  In 
and  they  met  with  a  fair  demand  at  steady 
prices.  Poor  and  medium  ugiitn  made  up 
moot  of  the  offerings.    Calves  are  coining 


In  less  freely  and  sell  well.  California 
furnished  most  of  the  supply. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs.  .$10.00012.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   8.50@  9.5d 

Good  cows  and  heifers   8.000  8.50 

Canners,  per  cwt   5.50ft)  6.0t 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.50®  9.59 

SHEEP — There  was  a  little  better  tone 
to  this  market  the  past  week.  With  the 
coming  of  hot  weather  the  demand  has 
improved  a  -little,  both  for  sheep  atlfi 
lambs,  though  prices  are  not  quotably 
higher.  ^ 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Prime  wethers   $9.00®ie.00 

Prime  ewes    8.50ft  9.5« 

Yearlings    9.50<B10.50 

Lambs   12.50@13.60 

HOGS — Not  many  In  the  past  week  and 
what  arrive  from  California  are  In  rather 
poor  condition.  The  light  offerings,  how- 
ever, caused  killers  to  pay  steady  prices, 
the  fresh  meat  trade  taking  what  few  ar- 
riving. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  275®300  lbs.  .$14.00®  14.50 

Mixed,  225@275  lbs   14.50015.50 

Light,  175@220  lbs   14.50@15.50 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

Portland,  July  6,  1018. 

'Cattle— Strong;  receipts,  1779.  Steers, 
prime,  $12.00@13.00;  good  to  choice,  $11.00*1 
12.00;  medium  to  good,  $9.00®  10.00;  fair  to 
medium,  $8.00®9.00;  common  to  fair,  $5.00 
@8.00;  cows  and  heifers,  choice  $8.50@fl-00; 
medium  to  good  cows  and  heifers,  $6.00@ 
7.50;-  fair  to  medium,  $4.50@5.50;  canners, 
$3.0003.50;  bulls,  $5.00@6.0O;  calves.  $8.50@ 
11.50;  stockers  and  feeders.  $7.00@9.00. 

Hogs—  Receipts/  1088;  50c  higher.  Prime 
mixed.  $17.00@17.5O;  medium  mixed,  $16.75 
(317.25;  rough  heavies.  $16.25@m50:  pigs, 
$15. 75®  10.26;  bulk  of  sales,  $16.SS@17.00. 

Sheep — Dragging ;  receipts.  3107.  East  of 
mountain  lambs.  $13.00013.50;  valley 
lambs.  $12.00©  1C2.75;  yearlings.  $s.00O9.50: 
wethers,  $7.50@S.50:  ewes.  $5.0007.50. 


Classified  A  dvertisements 

 MISCELLANEOUS.  

REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing:.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  100  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco.  

CO-OPERATION  ( not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco. 

TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco.  1^ 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building.  Stoekton.  California. 
Established  fifty  years.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second  hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE. — 2  canvas  irrigating  hose,  3c 
per  ft. — 700  feet.  100-ft.  lengths,  slightly 
used;  first-class  condition.  Ogden  B.ilton,  Jr  , 
Rt.  4,  B.  447.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


400-ACRE  STOCK  AND  GRAIN  RANCH — ' 
3  miles  Pleasant  Valley  R.  R.  station.  Mari- 
posa county,  Cal.  100  acres  cleared  and  till- 
able. Nearly  all  of  the  ranch  could  be  farmed 
if  cleared  of  the  large  oak  and  other  trees. 
Wood  sells  for  $12  per  cord.  R.  R.  station. 
3  and  6  room  house,  large  barn  and  outbuild- 
ings; blacksmith  shop  and  tools;  ranch  fenced 
and  cross  fenced,  part  hog  tight.  No  alkali 
or  hard  pan.  Family  orchard  and  garden,  irri- 
gated from  springs.  Average  rainfall,  29.88 
inches.  Grapes,  olives,  almonds,  etc.,  grow 
without  irrigation.  Feed  in  pasture  and  free 
range  adjoining,  knee  high.  Elevation,  1500 
feet:  14  mile  school  and  church.  Hogs  and 
other  stock  fatten  on  acorns.  Hogs  never  have 
cholera  here.  830  per  acre,  including  300 
goats.  3  horses,  3  head  cattle,  turkeys  and 
chickens  and  all  farm  implements.  $3000 
cash,  balance  long  time.  7  per  cent.  Fred  B. 
Palmer,  owner,  Coulterville,  Calif. 


A  FINE  OPPORTUNITY. — I  own  an  alfalfa 
and  dairy  property  near  Modesto,  also  some 
very  fine  Holstein  cows  that  have  been  selected 
with  great  care.  Owing  to  pressure  of  my 
large  law  practice  I  am  unable  to  give  the 
matter  attention.  In  order  to  make  a  quick 
sale  of  the  property  and  dispose  of  the  land 
and  cattle  I  will  offer  the  land  in  full  stand 
of  alfalfa  at  $250  an  acre  in  parcels  to  suit 
purchasers;  10  per  cent  cash,  balance  3,  4,  or 
5  years:  low  rate  of  interest  to  bona  fide  pur- 
chasers who  will  go  on  the  land.  I  will  sell 
them  the  cows  on  the  same  basis  and  loan 
purchasers  the  necessary  farming  implements. 
Under  these  conditions  a  man  can  go  right  on 
the  place  and  make  a  good  living  at  once,  be 
independent  and  make  money  and  pay  for  the 
land  out  of  the  land.  Address  box  1170, 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


ALFALFA  RANCH — 320-acre  alfalfa  ranch, 
all  under  irrigation,  together  with  good  sub- 
stantial improvements,  work  stock  and  farm 
machinery.  250  acres  in  alfaifa,  balance  in 
grain.  Price.  $80,000.  $45,000  cash,  balance 
in  3  years  at  6  per  cent.  No  exchanges  con- 
sidered. Box  239  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  

BE  PATRIOTIC — Raise  stock  on  produo- 
tice  Government,  land,  plainly  marked  on 
county  sectional  maps;  $',2.50  any  couity: 
booklet.  Funiculars  for  stamps.  Write  Jo- 
seph Clark,  Sacramento. 


WANTED. 


WANTED:  TEACHERS  AND  CIVIL  SER- 
VANTS.--— The  Western  Normal  prepares"  you 
efficiently,  saving  two  years  time  and  money 
proportionately.  Over  1,000  graduates  now 
employed  in  California.  Also  prepares  for 
Government  positions.  Initial  salary  SI.  100 
up.  All  our  students  passed  the  Spring  De- 
partmental examinations  Many  now  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  at  $1,200  per  annum.  Ad- 
dress: Western  Normal,  Stockton.  Fall  term 
opens  August  26.  »  

POSITION  WANTED  as  foreman-manager 
on  ranch  by  married  man;  extensive  experi- 
ence with  purebred  dairy  and  beef  cattle  and 
hogs,  production  of  forage  crops,  orchard 
work,  construction  and  maintenance:  perma- 
nent position  desired  on  clean,  modern  place, 
with  good  living  conditions.  Address  Box 
1130,  Pacific  Rural  Press.   

WANTED — Position  with  grower  of  pure- 
bred hogs  and  cattle  by  young  married  man — 
exempt.  Chance  to  advance  imperative.  Box 
1150,  Pacific  Rural  Press.  _ 

SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREEsT 
TO  MAKE  your  garden  grow,  apply  Morse's 
pulverized  fertilizer  and  mulcher,  $1.50  per 
barley  sack.    Write  C.  C.  MorBe  &  Co.,  Seeds- 

men,  San  Francisco.  '  

CORN,  "SORGHUM,  Sudan  Grass.  Mangel 
Beets  and  all  other  kinds  of  seeds:  immediate 
delivery.  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.,  727  Front  street, 
San  Francisco. 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hardy     Rhododendrons,    Azaleas,  Boxwoods, 
Hollies  and  a  complete  line  of 

Coniferous  Evergreens. 
WRITE    FOB  PRICKS 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

-   EUREKA.  CALIFORNIA. 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Tote*  the  Power  at  Half  the  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P. -Select  Your 

Terms  --  Direct-froro- Factory  prices, 
your  own  order—Save  $15  to  $200.  rTompt 
SMprnent.  Bin  new  catalog/'How  to  Judtro 
Ent^V-V'  FHEE--  by  return  mail.  Postpaid, 
\um*»  I  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
r^JlocA  Oakland  Awe..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
lTod-yIZKht)  Empire  BldC,     Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


rOwn* 

Write 


if  not  satis- 
fied on  my 
New  90  Day 
Engine  Offer 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 

I^RO^H     P*I  I  IV/€  absolutely  hvdraulicallv  and  automatically 

i%I%W\JI  ■     rUIVir  J    water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 
Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  inch  diameter  and  up 

 Write  for  Bulletins  

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  Sales  Office  at  LOS  ANGELES 


KROGB  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


EFFICIENCY 

An  organization  along  broad  and  liberal  lines  for  a  nation-wide,  safe, 
and  sane  distribution  of  tree  and  vine  fruits.  Our  services  are  available 
through  our  associate  members  to  any  and  all  shippers  of  fruits. 

MEMBERS 

Earl  Fruit  Co.  Placer  Co.  Mountain  Fruit  Co. 

Geo.  D.  Kellogg  St  Son  Producers  Fruit  Co. 

F.  B.  MeKeviM  Co.  Schnabel  Bros.  &  Co. 

Newcastle  Fruit  Co.  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

Pacific  Fruit  Rxehang*  Vacaville  Fruit  Co. 

Penryn  Fruit  Co.  Western  Fruit  Co. 

Pioneer  Frait  Company  W.  J.  Wilson  &  Son 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 


CHAS.  E.  VIRDEN,  General  Manager 


Sacramento,  California 


Cotton  Seed  Cake  or  Meal,   drain  of  all  Kinds. 

When  wanting;  Cotton  Seed  Cake  or  Meal — Write  or  Wire  us. 

When  wanting  to  sell  Wheat.  Barley  or  other  Grain — Write  or  Wire  us.    Always  id  the 

market.       pAC|F,c  QRAiN  &  COTTON  SEED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

511  I.  W.  HeUman  Bide-,  Lots  Angeles,  Cat 

(Members  Los  Angeles  Grain  Exchange.) 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

Already  checked.  leveled,  and  planted  to  alfalfa. 

ALSO  I'lRST-CLASS  ORCHARD.  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BEET  LAND.     TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  CP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY,  SIXTY-THREE  MILES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
Address  BALFOUR.  GUTHRIE  Si  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  360  California  Street.  San  Francisco 
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Gossip  that  Costs  Human 

Lives ! 


YOU  HEARD  the  story 
about  the  Red  Cross  official 
who  sold  a  sweater  knitted 
for  the  soldiers  ? 

Did  you  believe  it  ?  Did  you  re' 
peat  it  ? 

Do  you  know  that  stories  like 
that  are  lies  started  by  German 
spies  ?  Do  you  know  that  you  are 
helping  the  Kaiser  and  hurting  our 
soldiers  every  time  you  repeat  such 
rumors?       .  ^ 

Oh,  they  are  clever  stories — in' 
teresting  stories — they  make  splen' 
did  gossip  whenever  women  gather. 
Of  course  they  are !  The  Kaiser  pays 
his  spies  to  make  them  clever  so 
that  people  will  repeat  them. 

That's  how  they  spread  and 
spread  and  grow  and  grow  until  a 
lot  of  people  hear  them.  Discontent 
is  sowed.  The  very  national  unity 
of  this  country  is  attacked. 

That's  how  German  agents  are 
trying  to  slow  up  our  preparations. 
That's  how,  unless  these  lies  are 
nailed,  they  will  prolong  the  war, 
impede  the  transport  of  our  food, 
supplies  and  soldiers  —  yes,  that  is 
how  these  lies  will  kill  our  boys  in 
France !  ^ 

Of  course  you  do  not  realize 
these  consequences  when  you  pass 
along  a  story  you  have  heard.  But 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  "The 
Kaiserite  in  America" — 101  Ger' 
man  Lies — the  newest  publication 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Infor* 
mation  in  Washington.  See  how 


HAVE  YOU  HEARD  LIES  LIKE  THESE? 


THAT  President  Wilsons  Secretary, 
Mr.  Tumulty,  was  shot  for  treason 
at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

THAT  a  sweater  knit  in  St.  Louis  for 
the  soldiers  in  France  was  sold  by 
Red  Cross  workers. 

THAT  no  soldier  or  sailor,  after  leav- 
mg  American  soil,  can  write  home. 


THAT  Red  Cross  officials  receive  ex- 
orbitant  salaries. 

THAT  homes  displaying  Food  Pledge 
cards  will  be  searched  by  Govern- 
ment agents. 

THAT  this  is  a  "business  man's  war/' 
THAT  there  are  10,000  Englishmen 

in  Utah  waiting  to  seize  America 

for  Great  Britain. 


the  German  agents  have  invented 
lies  —  even  to  giving  names  and 
dates  and  places. 

Read  the  101  (jerman  lies  that 
one  newspaper  ran  down  and 
proved  to  be  utterly  false.  How 
many  of  them  have  you  heard? 

Your  boys  can  fight  the  enemy 
abroad.  You  can  fight  the  enemy 


Get  the  facts 


Contributed  through  Division  of  Advertising 


at  home.  However  harmless  all 
these  stories  seem,  don't  repeat 
them!  Don't  listen  to  them!  Gef. 
this  book  and  see  how  you  can  help 
to  beat  the  Kaiser  at  his  game  at 
home !  It's  free ! 

COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

8  JACKSON  PLACE,  WASHINGTON. D  C. 


r 


from  Washington! 

United  States  Qovemment  Committee  on  Public  Information 


THIS  SPACE  CONTRIBUTED  FOR  THE  WINNING  OF  THE  WAR  BY 

The  Publisher  of  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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LOS  ANGELES 

Are  You  Getting  Ready  for  tile  Fall  Shows? 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten,  Los  Angeles 


| VERY  YEAR  animals  are  shown 
that  are  good  enough  individuals 
to  win,  but  they  do  not  get  in 
the  money  because  they  were  not 
properly  conditioned.  Explaining 
to  the  judge  that  the  animals  have  not  been 
fitted — that  they  were  taken  right  out  of  the 
field  and  brought  to  the  show — is  a  worthless 
excuse.    In  most  cases  the  judge  knows  this. 

for  it  is  very  apparent.  But  it  is  not  for  him  to  prophesy  that  the  ani- 
mals would  be  as  good  as  those  that  appear  better  had  they  been  given 
better  care.  It 
is  his  duty  to 
judge  the  ani- 
mals as  they 
stand  before 
him. 

The  true  show 
man  has  his 
stock  in  the 
pink  of  condi- 
tion.  The  judge 
is  instinctively 
pleased  with  Its 
appearance  and 
he  cannot  but 
be  favorably  in- 
fluenced by  such 
condition- 
ing. The  breeder 
has  done  his 
part  and  he 
finds  the  judge 
ready  to  do  his. 
So  now  is  the 
time  for  you  to 
recognize  the 
fact  that  if  you 
wish  to  win  at 
the  shows  next 
fall  you  should 
pick  out  your 
animals  at  once 
and  begin  to 
condition  them. 

Perhaps  you 
haven't  taken 
mugh  interest 
in  the  shows 
this  year,  feel- 
ing that  the 
proper  war- 
time spirit 
should  cause 
you  to  withhold 
your  support. 

If  so,  you  are  wrong,  for  the  Government  officials,  including  Mr.  Hoover 
of  the  Pood  Administration,  have  set  their  seal  of  approval  on  agricul- 
tural fairs  and  livestock  shows  and  have  publicly  announced  that  they 
should  be  encouraged  and  supported.  In  this  connection  an  article  on 
"Fairs  in  Wartime,"  appearing  in  the  catalog  of  the  Missouri  State  Fair, 
is  of  special  interest.  It  is  written  by  F.  B.  Mumford,  dean  of  agriculture 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  State  Food  Administrator,  and  a  member 
of  the  National  Defense  Board.    Dean  Mumford  says: 

"The  most  serious  problem  faced  by  a  modern  qation  in  wartime  is  the 
food  supply  of  its  armies  and  civil  population,  and  any  activity  which 
tends  to  increase  the  supply  of  food  or  conserve  the  available  supply  is 
a  war  measure  of  the  highest  importance.  Consequently,  agricultural 
fairs  must  be  regarded  as  important  activities  during  the  war." 

Show  Up  California's  Livestock  Possibilities. 

This  applies  even  more  to  California  than  to  the  States  east  of  the 
Rockies,  for,  although  our  State  is  one  of  tremendous  livestock  possibili- 


Going  to  show  at  the  Fairs  this  fall? 
You  should  decide  this  question  right 
nozv,  for  competition  will  •be  keen  and 
the  best  fitted  animals  will  stand  the 
best  chance  of  winning  the  coveted  prizes 


making  animals,  and 
industry  as  livestock 


G&la  flay   when  the  best  stock  shown  at 


Main  entrance  to  State 


ties,  and  although  we  swept  the  deck  at  the 
Chicago  International  on  steers  and  sheep, 
still  the  quality  of  our  livestock,  the  benefits 
of  breeding  purebred  stock  and  our  vast  re- 
sources in  connection  with  stock-raising  have 
never  been  properly  brought  to  the  attention 
of  our  people.  No  development  will  add  more 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  State  than  an  in- 
creased output  of  purebred  milk-  and  meat- 
no  other  method  will  do  as  much  to  develop  the 
shows.    Every  effort  should  be  made  to  this  end. 

So  to  remedy 
this  situation 
we  are  to  have 
this  fall  the1 
greatest  series 
of  shows  that 
this  State  has 
ever  witnessed. 
The  ball  will 
be  started  a- 
rolling  with  the 
St  a  t  e  Fair  . 
which  will  be 
held  at  S-icra- 
mento  from  Au- 
gust 31  to  Sep- 
tember 8.  New 
buildings  have 
been  erected, 
new  features 

fL^g  *       ~~  ^^BBfRfc""***-"      ..'iuPw"  have  been 

MBL.jp.' '    '  planned,  ami 

the  wideawake 
secretary.  Chas. 
W.  Paine,  prom- 
ises us,  a  bigger 
and  better  fair 
than  ever.  He 
always  makes 
good,  so  you 
can  expectsome 
big  doings. 
Then  the  Cali- 
fornia Liberty 
Fair  will  be 
staged  at  Los 
Angeles  October 
20  to  26.  Live- 
stock is  to  be 
the  chief  feature 
of  this  show. 
A  p  proximately 
$35,000  will  be 
offered  in  cash 
prizes.  Nearly 

all  of  the  different  breed  associations  have  offered  special  prizes.  Those 
in  the  cattle  class  will  reach  $3,600,  and  prizes  for  carload  lots  of  cattle 
will  be  the  largest  ever  offered  in  the  United  States — first  premium, 
$500;  second,  $400;  third,  $300;  fourth,  $200. 

Few  places  in  the  United  States  are  so  well  equipped  to  hold  a  show  as 
Los  Angeles,  which  has  a  beautiful  Exposition  Park,  with  its  handsome 
brick  buildings,  its  concrete  grandstand,  one-mile  race  track,  large  barns, 
walks  and  drives.  The  entire  park  is  a  flower  garden,  and  in  the  build- 
ings all  kinds  of  California  products  are  displayed  throughout  the  year. 
The  park  is  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  is  easy  of  access. 
California  International  Livestock  Show. 

The  California  International  Livestock  Show  Corporation  has  been  in- 
corporated for  the  purpose  of  holding  an  annual  show  at  San  Francisco, 
and  the  first  show  will  be  held  November  2  to  10,  thus  giving  the  ex- 
hibitors at  Los  Angeles  just  the  right  amount  of  time  to  ship  to  San 
(Continued  on  page  56.) 
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EDITORIALS 

MIDSUMMER  MUSINGS. 

AS  WE  take 'up  our  pen  on  Tuesday  morning 
news  comes  that  the  Germans  had  started 
toward  Paris  with  a  drive  fifty  miles  wide 
but  tame  quickly  upon  a  conglomerate  rock  of 
defense— -including  a  few  American  boulders  which 
rolled  over  and  crushed  the  impetus  out  of  them; 
which  is  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  they  hit  one 
of  Danto's  most  famous  creations.  And  the  re- 
ports also  say  that  the  Americans  flopped  over 
upon  an  entire  brigade  staff  and  might  possibly 
have  legged  the  kaiser  himself  if  the  Influenza 
had  not  previously  gripped  and  sent  him  back  to 
Potsdam.  However,  this  particular  spasm  of  au- 
tocracy may  work  out,  all  the  war  critics  outside 
of  Germany  seem  to  agree  that  the  allies  are  over 
the  divide  and  no  matter  what  pitfalls  there  may 
be  on  the  down  grade  toward  complete  victory 
over  inhumanity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
attainment  thereof.  More  than  a  million  Ameri- 
cans art-  already  on  or  very  near  the  allied  fronts, 
another  million  will  be  there  in  time  to  shoot 
tyrants  out  of  the  next  German  Christmas  tree, 
and  other  millions  ready  for  the  campaigns  of 
1919.  Meantime  Uncle  Sam  has  rallied  many 
thousands  of  his  near-sighted  and  short-breathed 
nephews  to  dodge  falling  spruces  and  chase  I.  W. 
"W.s  out  of  the  forests  of  the  Northwest,  to  the 
end  that  an  aerial  army,  such  as  the  world  has 
never  dreamed  of  before,  may  float  on  its  own 
wings  across  the  Atlantic  to  drop  the  retribution 
of  heaven  upon  the  last  lair  of  the  dragon  of 
human  oppression  and  to  approve  the  belief  that 
when  mankind  gets  right  with  God  there  will  be 
hell  enough  on  earth  for  evil-doers! 

And  while  war-like  things,  upon  which  we 
hold  no  license  to  preach,  seem  to  be  going  thus 
well  for  the  relief  of  the  invaded  countries  and 
for  the  building  up  of  free  nations  from  peoples 
who  have  undergone  centuries  of  oppression  and 
outrage,  we  may  muse  upon  smaller  affairs  which 
underlie'  our  own  development  and  build  up 
the  strength  of  our  own  country  for  the  duties 
of  world-leadership  which  come  to  it  unsought 
and  unforeseen  and  yet  almost  universally  con- 
ceded. 

Jt  Jt 

PACIFIC  SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 

IT  IS  our  conviction  that  this  generation  of 
dwellers  in  the  Pacific  States  should  awaken 
more  fully  to  self-consciousness  of  their  na- 
tional duty  and  opportunity.  We  should  all  take 
courage  and  incentive  from  most  recent  events. 
The  most  significant  facts  and  suggestions  which 
came  to  public  notice  during  the  observances  of 
Independence  Day  in  this  State  had  relation  to 
that  most  pressing  of  national  needs — the  imme- 
diate building  of  ships.  California,  the  land  of 
romantic  ancestry,  of  the  lure  of  gold,  of  the 
beauty  of  fruits  and  of  the  perfume  of  flowers: 
the  land  of  the  dolce  far  niente-— arose  to  world 
recognition  and  to  her  own  self-consciousness: 
yes,  even  , 

— in  flowering  June 
When  brooks  send  up  a  cheerful  tune 
And  groves  a  Joyous  sound, 

California  assailed  the  sky  with  the  continuous 


roar  of  riveting  machines  and  the  shrill  cries  of 
caulking  irons,  and  built  more  ships  both  Of  iron 
and  wood  and  built  them  faster  than  all  the  ship- 
yards of  the  country — receiving  all  the  six  pen- 
nants which  Uncle  Sam  offered  for  best  service  to 
meet  his  requirements!  There  is  a  fly  in  this 
ointment,  it  is  true,  for  this  supreme  patriotic 
achievement  of  our  workmen  was  almost  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  strike  of  the  boilermakers, 
which  does  not  look  well  in  a  patriotic  score — 
but  pass  that  now  as  a  human  infirmity — merely 
illustrative  of  the  truth  of  Hudibras: 
Ay  me!  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron. 

The  general  lesson  of  the  shipbuilding  achieve- 
ment is  that  California  has  the  spirit  and  the 
natural  endowment  and  situation  for  wonderful 
marine  development.  Nowhere  on  the  shores  of 
the  greatest  industrial  nations  is  there  a  spot  on 
great  marine  highways  where  a  year's  work  in- 
cludes so  many  comfortable  working  days  in  the 
open  air — in  which  great  ships  can  be  most 
quickly  and  cheaply  built.  We  are  building  ships 
now  for  activity  on  the  Atlantic,  but  that  is  an 
accident  of  war.  When  that  has  passed  we  shall 
be  building  ships  to  traverse  all  oceans  and  to 
properly  correlate  our  young  giant  the  Pacific 
with  its  older  and  more  decrepit  brother  oceans, 
and  of  course  its  traffic  will  come  nigh  to  equal- 
ling the  sum  of  theirs — for  it  will  be  the  sphere 
of  the  Pacific  to  interlock  the  Occident  and  the 
Orient;  ministering  to  the  maturity  of  one  and 
renewing  the  youth  of  the  other  for  the  greater, 
newer  life  of  the  world.  And  it  is  for  California 
not  only  to  build  carriers  but  to  load  them  with 
the  best  we  can  produce  for  the  souls,  minds  and 
material  advancement  of  mankind. 

J*    J$  J* 
OUR  END  OF  THE  RAILS. 

OF  COURSE,  California's  achievements  cannot 
be  realized  by  endowments  of  climate  and 
geography — though  these  are  great,  as  indi- 
cated. Nor  can  we  live  by  oceanography  alone. 
We  need,  most  of  all,  people  to  plan,  direct  and 
capitalize  and  people  also  to  obey — within  the 
limits  of  human  rights  and  democratic  ideals.  Just 
at  the  moment  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  our 
needs  in  this  line'  may  need  to  be  emphasized. 
Although  no  patriot  can  object  to  the  present 
assumption  of  railroad  direction  and  operation  by 
the  Government,  and  though  most  persons  per- 
haps will  never  desire  to  see  these  great  arteries 
of  national  life  and  trade  returned  to  private  own- 
ership, it  is  very  Important  to  remember  that 
these  avenues  of  transportation  were  built  for  the 
development  of  the  Ear  West  as  a  national  asset 
and  their  management  should  never  lose  this  cre- 
ative purpose  and  point  of  view.  Unavoidably  per- 
haps, but  nonetheless  unfortunately,  as  the  West-- 
ern  point  of  view  disappears  from  their  operation 
their  main  industrial  purpose  is  obscured.  We 
must  always  have,  of  course,  the  long  end  of  the 
rail,  and  it  has  been  desirable  and  well  used  for 
leverage,  as  it  was  designed  to  be.  but  when  the 
long  end  is  apportioned  for  carriage  it  becomes 
crushingly  heavy.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
for  alleged  economy  in  operation  the  Government 
is  now  doing  with  the  roads  almost  everything 
which  the  private  builders  and  operators  were 
commanded  not  to  do,  and  the  economists  will 
need  to  write  several  books  before  we  shall  know 
whether  we  are  helped  or  hurt  by  the  operation. 
So  far  as  we  can  now  see,  we  are  hurt  by  in- 
creased cost  of  freights  and  fares  and  by  reduced 
train  service — all  of  which  are  burdens  chiefly  of 
producers — and  the  presumably  increased  income 
is  applied  as  an  anti-strike  salve  to  the  jaws  of 
operatives.  Is  this  a  necessity  of  war  or  of  poli- 
tics, or  is  it  economic  justice?  We  doubt  if  any- 
one can  at  this  moment  exactly  demonstrate  that: 
it  is  a  coming  question.  But  however  that  may 
be,  the  operation  is  against  the  present  prosperity 
and  the  outlook  of  Far  Western  industry  and  de- 
velopment. Different  groups  of  producers  and 
business  men  are  almost  daily  bringing  forward 
claims  of  hardship  to  their  activities  and  many 
of  these  are  being  recognized  as  just  and  pro- 
vided for,  as  in  the  case  of  the  recent  increase 
of  wheat  prices.  People  are  willing  to  suffer  if 
it  is  a  patriotic  need:  If  otherwise,  they  reason- 
ably object.  One  can  get  a  broad  view  of  the 
problem  from  statements  made  at  the  great;  as- 
sembly of  advertising  meu  who  held  a  world  con- 


vention in  this  city  recently.  Here  are  a  few 
catches  from  this  stream  as  poured  out  by  Her- 
bert Cuthbert,  an  expert  on  touring,  in  his  ad- 
dress before  this  convention: 

The  tourist  industry  represents  an  expenditure 
of  $700,000,000  a  year  in  the  United  States  in 
normal  times,  and  of  this  amount  California  eets 
$1,000,000  a  day. 

These  figures  should  make  the  average  person' 
stop  and  think  before  suggesting  that  anything 
should  be  done  to  seriously  interfere  with  this 
business.  They  indicate  to  some  extent  the  vast 
amount  of  capital  that  must  be  invested  in  the 
hotels,  resorts,  sightseeing  cars,  local  transporta- 
tion companies,  ranchers  and  producers  who  serve 
almost  exclusively  the  large  hotels  and  resorts 
and  all  the  other  adjuncts  to  the  development  of 
vacation  travel.  These  people  have  just  as  much 
right  to  have  interest  on  their  investments  as 
the  owners  of  stock  in  railway  companies,  express 
companies  and  in  manufacturing  enterprises  dur- 
ing these  abnormal  times. 

The  Government  has  eliminated  pleasure  travel 
as  a  non-essential;  before  they  are  done  they  will 
realize  the  necessity  of  It.  War  travel  will  keep 
up  the  spirits  of  the  people,  will  keep  despondency 
from  eating  the  hearts  out  of  thousands  upon 
whom  fortunes  of  war  have  laid  hands  of  sorrow 
and  bereavement.  They  should  be  encouraged  to 
seek  amusement  and  relaxation  in  the  free  open 
air,  in  the  great  places  of  nature,  in  our  national 
parks  and  forests,  and  on  our  Inland  seas  and 
lakes,  from  which  they  will  derive  permanent 
benefit  and  be  reinvigorated  with  a  vitality  that 
will  carry  them  through  all  the  arduous  tasks  of 
the  future. 

This  strikes  us  as  a  forceful  sermon  upon  a 
very  unique  theme  and  when  we  add  to  Mr.  Cuth- 
bert's  propositions  the  more  common  and  funda- 
mental ones  that  tourist  travel  is  really  a  picture 
show  from  which  people  get  suggestion  and  in- 
spiration for  contribution  to  the  development  and 
production  forces  of  the  country,  one  is  really 
led  to  wonder  whether  dividend  payments  and 
pay-roll  extensions  are  really  a.  function  of  gov- 
ernment at  all.  When  Uncle  Sam  wants  a  sol- 
dier he  takes  him,  and  that  is  right.  When  he 
wants  a  capitalist  or  a  workman  he  buys  him, fend 
we  are  not  sure  that  that  is  either  right  or 
democratic.  ^ 

STRAIGHT  ORDERS  FOR  CANNING. 

WE  ARE  not  convinced  that  we  fully  enjoy 
the  short  cuts  to  efficiency  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  current  era  in  domestic 
economy.  We  rather  enjoy  the  old  style  recipes, 
which  ambled  along  toward  results,  cluttering  up 
the  pathway  thereto  with  nodules  of  humanistic 
philosophy  and  painting  the  sky  with  flashes  of 
decorative  art.  This  was  the  way  that  ladies 
of  the  olden  time  exchanged  their  most  charming 
domestic  secrets — appealing  constantly  to  the  re- 
ciprocating intelligence  of  the  recipient  by  sig- 
nificant smiles,  frowns  and  arm-length  gestures 
and  never  descending  to  debasing  details  nearer 
than  to  prescribe  a  "pinch"  of  this  or  a  "cupful  or 
two"  of  that  and  finally  "flavor  to  suit  the  taste" 
as  the  proper  finale  to  all  their  impressionistic 
formularies.  But  it  does  not  matter  how  much 
we  enjoyed  the  grace  and  freedom  of  the  old 
method  of  suggestive  communication  of  domestic 
confidences:  nothing  now  remains  but  to  bemoan 
the  passing  of  it,  for  it  can  never  come  back. 
Modern  efficiency  has  erected  over  its  grave  an 
entanglement  of  thermometers,  scales  and  other 
gravimetric  and  quantometric  devices  through 
which  not  even  the  spirit  of  the  sweet  old  thing 
can  ever  return  to  float,  again  in  boudoir  or 
kitchen  atmosphere. 

For  this  reason  we  mourn  over  the  demise  of 
the  old  "rule  of  thumb"  as  one  without  hope  and 
make  ready  our  worship  for  the  new  goddess  of 
domestic  efficiency  who  strikes  out  from  the  shoul- 
der, looks  straight  into  the  center  of  things  and 
gives  orders  like  a  drill  sergeant.  Our  first  genu- 
flection at  the  altar  of  this  goddess  appears  on 
another  page  of  this  issue  and  consists  of  un- 
equivocal commands  to  our  lady  readers  as  to  the 
way  in  which  they  must  do  their  home  canning, 
which  is  now  a  seasonable  operation.  Professor 
W.  V.  Cruess  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  who 
has  written  enough  pages  about  home  canning 
during  the  last  few  years  to  fill  a  two-volume 
cook  book,  finds  now  that  the  military  spirit  of 
the  time  requires  straight  orders  to  be  obeyed 
and  not  general  suggestions  to  be  dreamed  over. 
In  a  note  to  the  editor  he  writes: 

We  have  published  the  methods  of  sterilization 
for  the  various  fruits  and  vegetables  in  our  sta- 
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tion  publications,  but  these  data  are  scattered 
through  a  number  of  pages  and  in  some  instances 
require  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
canner  to  get  the  information.  I  have  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  published 
in  the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  a  brief 
table  containing  all  of  the  needed  information. 
I  have  therefore  arranged  a  table  in  several  col- 
umns giving  the  time  of  sterilization,  blanching, 
etc.,  for  the  various  fruits  and  vegetables  where 
the  three  or  four  standard  types  of  sterilizing 
apparatus  are  employed. 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  official  journal  of  the 
dominant  military  spirit  In  California  farm  and 
home  life,  do  publish  the  above  as  General  Order 
No.  1  (new  series)  and  do  warn  any  recalcitrant 
female  of  our  division  that  disobedience  will  incur 
the  penalty  of  being  drummed  out  of  her  war 
kitchen  and  compelled  to  spend  the  balance  of  the 
season  with  white-blooded  slackers  at  a  summer 
resort — unless  orders  on  page  68  are  obeyed. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


Tomato  and  Eggplant  Pests. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
large  green  worms  that  eat  tomato  vines  and 
also  tomatoes.  Would  ants  kill  eggplants  or  is 
there  some  worm  that  works  on  them?  The  roots 
are  strong  and  I  can  find  no  worms,  but  they  con- 
tinue to  die. — B.  B.,  Parlier. 

Those  large  green  worms  can  be  killed  by 
spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead,  but  as  they  are 
so  easily  seen  and  it  is  dangerous  to  consumers 
to  cover  tomatoes  with  poison,  it  is  better  to  pick 
off  and  smash  the  worms. 

Eggplants  are  subject  to  several  small  pests 
which  can  knock  out  the  top  without  being  no- 
ticed unless  one  is  well  informed  about  them. 
Preventive  treatment  consists  in  spraying  with 
lead  arsenate  or  with  tobacco  or  kerosene  washes. 
Of  course,  we  cannot  tell  which  to  use  without 
seeing  which  pest  you  have.  The  ants  do  not 
injure  the  plants,  but  they  do  indicate  that  the 
remedy  for  aphis  given  on  page  723  of  our  Issue 
of  June  8  is  probably  what  you  need.  But  it  must 
be  used  before  the  plant  collapses.  You  must 
always  watch  for  the  first  signs  of  trouble  and 
not  expect  to  snatch  back  the  victim  from  the 
doors  of  the  crematory. 


well.  It  is  more  apt  to  fall  off  the  apricot  root 
that  way  and  for  that  reason  the  apricot  is  sel- 
dom used.  Are  you  sure  you  have  the  almond 
root?  It  has  been  claimed  that  a  disposition  of 
the  barks  to  stand  off  each  other  can  be  overcome 
by  making  a  few  cuts  up  and  down,  or  length- 
wise, through  the  union  which  causes  the  two 
growths  to  inter-knit  better.  We  have  nothing 
else  to  suggest. 


Killing  Devil  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  good  to  kill  devil  grass 
which  is  something  like  morning  glory.  I  have 
it  all  over  the  place  and  mostly  in  the  beans.  I 
hoe  it  regularly,  but  it  still  comes  just  the  same. — 
W.  G.,  Arroyo  Grande. 

You  will  never  get  it  out  of  the  beans.  If  you 
can  get  the  beans  off  early  so  you  can  plow  up 
dry  and  let  the  stuff  bake  in  the  sun  for  a  couple 
of  months  and  then  harrow  and  rake  out  roots, 
you  may  reduce  it  somewhat — enough  perhaps  so 
that  you  can  grow  beans  with  the  devil  in  them 
profitably.  To  make  a  cleaner  job  you  will  have 
to  give  up  one  year's  crop  and  clean  the  land 
by  a  persistent  summer-fallow  through  which  you 
run  a  flat-toothed  weed  cutter  every  Monday,  so 
as  to  cut  shoots  under  the  surface  and  never  give 
them  a  chance  to  see  the  light  or  yourself  a  chance 
to  see  them.  All  other  hoeing  or  cultivating  sim- 
ply spreads  the  pest.  There  are  also  two  prescrip- 
tions for  killing  by  chemicals,  one  of  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  publications  by  Wheeler,  Reynolds 
&  Stauffer,  624  California  street,  San  Francisco, 
and  the  other  in  Circular  168  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Berkeley. 


Killing  Borers. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what 
strength  of  concentrated  lye  will  kill  twig  borers? 
I  have  been  told  that  they  could  be  eradicated 
from  an  orchard  by  washing  the  trunk  of  the 
trees  and  also  pouring  the  wash  around  the  roots 
of  the  trees. — Reader,  Mendocino. 

We  would  as  soon  tell  a  man  to  soak  his  feet  to 
remove  a  wart  from  his  ear.  There  are  several 
twig  borers,  but  none  of  them  can  be  reached  by 
medicating  the  trunk  and  roots.  If  you  catch  a 
borer  in  his  hole  in  a  twig,  send  him  along  and 
we  will  tell  you  what  we  can  about  his  weak 
points.  Soft  soap  and  lye  solution  (one  pound  to 
six  gallons  of  water)  have  been  prescribed  for 
borers  which  work  near  the  root  crown,  but  they 
never  tackle  a  twig.  They  work  in  the  rough 
bark  at  the  base  of  the  tree  or  wherever  on  the 
stem  and  larger  branches  the  bark  is  sunburned. 
Whitewash  is  a  good  preventive  and  after  they 
get  in  the  best  treatment  is  to  cut  open  the  black 
spot  which  their  work  generally  causes  on  the 
bark,  find  the  opening  of  the  burrow  in  the  wood 
underneath  and  punch  into  the  end^  of  that  bur- 
row with  a  small  wire.  Wire  hairpins  opened 
flat  are  good  tools  for  it.  The  sooner  you  get  at 
it  now  the  less  the  trees  will  be  hurt. 


Follies  of  the  Fellenberg. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  some  Fellenberg  prunes 
six  years  old.  Last  year  we  noticed  that  the  fo- 
liage dropped  quite  early.  The  fruit  was  not  up 
to  size.  This  year  most  of  it  is  now  dropping  off. 
It  gets  a  little  red,  the  stem  dries  up,  and  that 
is  the  end  of  it.  We  irrigate  once  during  the  sea- 
son. Three  weeks  ago  we  gave  a  good  irrigation 
and,  even  so,  the  fruit  drops.  What  is  the 
cause?  Is  it  too  hot  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
for  the  Fellenbergs?  Would  you  advise  us  to 
graft  them  over  or  give  them  some  treatment? 
Our  Robes,  Silvers,  Green  Gages  and  Washingtons 
do  well  under  the  same  conditions. — M.,  Stockton. 

We  should  cut  out  the  Fellenbergs,  just  as 
other  growers  have  been  doing  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  There  seems  little  occasion  to  consider  it 
at  all  unless  you  have  a  shipping  demand  which 
makes  it  profitable.  It  has  always  acted  contrarily 
in  this  State  and  has  been  generally  disregarded 
in  planting.  It  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  spec- 
ulate upon  the  reasons  for  its  perversity.  We 
would  graft  over. 


Prune  Parting  from  Almond? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  two-  to  three-year- 
old  French  prune  trees  grafted  on  almond  root. 
These  trees  are  planted  in  heavy,  rich  soil  and 
seem  to  do  well  except  on  some  the  bark  on  the 
graft  keeps  cracking  apart  until  there  is  a  distinct 
groove  around  the  trunk  between  the  root  and  top. 
The  bark  ridges  up  on  each  side  of  this  groove 
and  I  am  afraid  if  nothing  is  done  the  trees  will 
fall  over.  One  already  fell  over  this  spring.  What 
causes  this  and  is  there  any  treatment  for  it? — 
E.  J.  A.,  St.  Helena. 

There  is  often  some  upsetting  of  the  bark  at 
the  union,  but  it  is  unusual  for  the  French  prune 
to  fall  off  the  almond.    It  generally  likes  it  too 


Painting  Pear  Blight  Cuts. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  possible,  in  painting  over 
a  cut  on  a  blighted  limb  of  a  pear  tree,  that  the 
blight  can  be  transmitted  from  one  blighted  cut  to 
another  tree  by  the  paint  brush? — W.  H.,  Rialto. 

It  may  be  considered  practically  impossible  (1) 
if  the  cuts  are  properly  made,  that  is  usually 
about  a  foot  below  visible  appearances  of  blight 
on  the  bark;  (2)  tools  are  disinfected  before. mak- 
ing the  cut;  (3)  the  wound  immediately  after  the 
cutting  is  sponged  with  a  disinfectant — of  which 
the  best  and  most  available  is  one  part  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  to  1000  parts  of  water  by  weight; 
which  is  one  ordinary  tablet  of  corrosive  to  one 
pint  of  water.  If  these  things  are  done  subse- 
quent painting'  of  the  wound  can  be  safely  done 
because  there  should  be  no  living  germs  to  trans- 
fer by  the  paint  brush— without  relying  upon  the 
other  fact  that  probably  the  paint  itself  would 
render  innocuous  any  germ  which  might  be  taken 
on  the  brush. 


Too  Many  Toads? 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  give  informa- 
tion about  toads.  The  place  is  alive  with  them 
and  the  flower  beds  around  the  house  all  under- 
mined. I  should  like  very  much  to  be  rid  of 
them  unless  they  have  some  virtue  of  which  I  am 
ignorant. — L.  B.,  Lakeport. 

Toads  have  an  enviable  reputation  as  friends  of 
the  plant  grower.  They  are  ravenous  eaters  of 
slugs,  snails,  and  various  creeping  and  low-flying 
insects.  In  Europe  children  are  taught  In  the 
schools  to  have  high  regard  for  toads  and  not  to 
molest  them.  We  cannot  exhort  you  to  leve 
toads,  for  we  find  it  impossible  to  do  it  ourselves, 


HAS  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRED  ? 

(7-20-18) 

For  answer  see  the  yellow  label. 
PRACTICE  PREPAREDNESS. 

Have  you  secured  a  copy  of  "1000  Questions  In 
California  Agriculture  Answered"? 

The  edition  is  being  rapidly  exhausted.  Do  not 
fail  to  own  a  copy. 

The  book  is  made  np  from  a  selected  list  of 
questions  asked  by  farmers  and  answered  In  the 
columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  One  of  the 
problems  dealt  with  may  confront  yon  any  time. 
By  having  a  copy  of  this  book  you  have  the  solu- 
tion right  at  hand. 

Marlon  Davis  of  Sebastopol  writes:  "I  like  your 
'Thousand  Questions.'    The  answers  are  fine." 

The  price  is  $1.50  postpaid,  but  when  renewing 
your  subscription  just  send  50c  additional  and  we 
will  mall  you  a  copy.  You  will  find  it  the  best 
four  bits'  worth  you  ever  owned. 

$1.60  will  renew  your 
subscription  (or  one 
year  and  supply  yon 
with  this  useful  book 
ef  reference. 
Checks,  money  orders 
or  postage  stamps  are 
equally  useful  to  us. 

REMEMBER— ONLY  50c   TO   PAID-IN- ADVANCE 

SUBSCRIBERS. 
EUsabeth  McHugh,  Subscription  Clerk 


but  we  do  respect  and  protect  them.  Still  there 
may  be  too  many  toads  in  one  place.  We  should 
lift  them  up  tenderly  on  the  blade  of  a  hoe  and 
put  them  out  in  the  fields. 

Killing  Moles. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know  how  to 
get  rid  of  moles.  I  have  tried  poisoned  raisins  and 
other  poisons,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  kill  them  at 
all. — W.-G.,  Arroyo  Grande. 

You  cannot  poison  moles  as  you  can  gophers 
because  the  mole  does  not  eat  vegetable  substances 
but  subsists  on  earth  worms,  ground  insects,  etc. 
If  he  would  learn  to  do  this  without  upsetting 
plants  in  his  drive  to  get  bugs,  the  mole  would 
be  an  ally  in  your  gardening;  but  he  never  will 
learn  to  work  your  way,  so  you  have  to  kill  him — 
if  you  can.  This  can  be  done  by  buying  mole 
traps  and  learning  to  set  them  properly.  They 
are  different  from  gopher  traps.  The  only  other 
way  known  to  us  is  to  watch  for  his  disturbance 
of  the  surface  and  jab  him  with  a  spading  fork 
or  throw  him  out  with  a  quick  plunge  of  the 
shovel  and  kill  him  on  the  surface. 

Removing  Root  Knots. 

To  the  Editor:  My  four-  and  five-year-old 
prune  trees  are  affected  with  black  knot  (I  think 
you  call  it) — big  lumps  at  foot,  of  trunk  and  on 
the  roots.  Kindly  tell  me  if  you  know  of  any 
cure. — G.  A.,  Calistoga. 

Remove  the  knots  with  a  chisel  or  gouge  with- 
out injury  to  adjacent  bark.  Paint  the  wound 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  allow  it  to  dry  before 
replacing  the  earth.  If  a  young  tree  is  seriously 
dwarfed  by  root  knot,  we  would  dig  it  out  now 
and  allow  the  hole  to  remain  open  and  bake  in 
the  sun  until  time  to  plant  a  new  tree — filling  in 
around  the  new  tree  with  good  soil  from  a  dis- 
tance. If  a  tree  is  found  to  have  knots  and  Is 
still  growing  well,  we  would  take  off  the  knots  aa 
first  suggested. 


Non-Podding  Bean  Plants. 

To  the  Editor:  What  shall  I  do  for  my  beans? 
They  have  been  blooming  now  for  about  six  weeks, 
but  no  beans.  The  ground  has  been  well  ma- 
nured and  well  watered.  If  anything  can  be  done, 
let  me  know,  and  if  not  I  will  take  them  out  and 
plant  something  else. — G.  A.  R.,  Glenn. 

We  do  not  find  anything  on  your  specimen 
which  accounts  for  non-setting  of  pods.  The 
plants  seem  healthy.  If  the  stand  is  good,  we 
would  keep  them  along  on  the  chance  of  setting 
later.  Possibly  you  have  pushed  too  vigorous 
growth  by  irrigation  and  manuring.  Let  them 
get  a  little  drier. 

California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  July  16,  1918: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

i  *  \  Data 

Stations —            Past  Seasonal  Normal  i  *  1 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'm  Mln'm 

Eureka   12  .14  .11         88  48 

Red  Bluff    ....  ....  96  58 

Sacramento    ....  ....  94  52 

San  Francisco      .91         72  51 

San  Jose        84  46 

Fresno    ....    »8  60 

San  Luis  Obispo     .01         84  48 

Los  Angeles    68    84  60 

San  Diego        T4  60 
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Lupines  as  Orchard  Cover  Crops 


To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me 
what  the  name  of  the  plant  I  send 
is.  Is  it  of  benefit  to  orchards  as 
a  help  for  growing  trees  if  plowed 
under  in  the  spring-?  Can  the  seed 
be  bought? — M.  D.,  Forestville. 

[Answer  by  Prof.  P.  B.  Kennedy.] 

The  plant  is  one  of  the  native 
lupines  (Lupinus  nanus).  It  is  an 
annual  and  a  very  beautiful  flower, 
frequent  in  patches  on  the  coast. 
No  seed  of  it  can  be  secured  on  the 
market  and  I  doubt  very  much  the 
wisdom  of  gathering  it. 

To  be  sure,  it  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  soil  both  by  the  nitrogen 
containing  nodules  on  its  roots 
and  by  the  humus  formed  by 
the  plowing  under  of  the  leafy 
growth.  It  is  most  likely,  however, 
that  some  other  legume  would  pro- 
duce a  greater  growth  to  plow  un- 
der. Direct  experimental  evidence 
on  a  practical  scale,  however,  is  not 
at  hand  to  prove  this,  although 
many  small  trials  with  similar  lu- 
pines have  been  conducted,  with 
the  result  that  they  are  not  prom- 
ising. Possibly  on  light,  poor,  sandy 
soils  the  lupines  may  find  a  place. 
Your  correspondent  will  be  able  to 
secure  the  following  kinds  on  the 
market:    White  lupine  (Lupinus  al- 


bus),  blue  (hirsutus),  yellow  (lu- 
teus),  Egyptian  (termis).  In  ad- 
dition a  number  are  grown  for  or- 
namental purposes  and  seed  offered 
under  the  flower  list.  These,  how- 
ever, are  likely  to  be  just  as  valu- 
able from  a  cover  crop  standpoint. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  broadcast 
or  drilled  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
bushels  per  acre.  As  much  as  20 
tons  of  green  matter  per  acre  are 
known  in  Europe,  or  25  bushels  of 
seed. 

The  ripe  seeds  of  many  of  our 
species  are  .very  harmful  to  stock, 
but  the  seed  of  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean species  are  ground  into  meal 
and  found  excellent  for  young  calves. 

The  seed  are  sometimes  boiled  and 
then  washed  in  water,  which  takes 
out  the  dangerous  substances,  but  it 
also  takes  with  it  much  of  the  val- 
uable protein  substances.  Much  in- 
vestigation is  needed  with  both  our 
native  species  and  those  of  Europe 
before  definite  recommendations  re- 
garding them  for  range,  cover  crop, 
hay,  concentrates  from  the  seed,  or 
any  other  purpose  can  be  given. 

There  are  probably  80  or  more 
species  in  California,  from  small, 
delicate  annuals  to  large,  shrubby, 
long-lived  perennials. 


San  Joaquin  Grape  Growers  Prosperous 


[Written  for   I'  ><  lfl<    Rural  V 

Prosperity  will  smile  on  the  table 
grape  producer  of  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley, according  to  all  indications. 
Judging  from  the  prices  paid  for 
Imperial  Valley  grapes  in  Eastern 
markets,  the  growers  of  San  Joaquin 
Valley  will  make  a  good  profit  on  a 
tremendous  crop  that  is  expected  to 
be  harvested  this  season.  A  reli- 
able fruit  shipper  predicts  that  4000 
cars  will  be  shipped  from  this  val- 
ley. The  profit  the  growers  will 
receive,  he  said,  will  be  equivalent 
to  what  they  paid  for  their  acreage 
one  year  ago.  The  average  of  prices 
growers  are  receiving  are  as  follows: 
Thompsons.  $40;  Malaga.  $45;  Cor- 
nichons.  $50;  and  Emperors.  $60. 
One  shipper  predicts  that  the  great 
grape  industry  of  the  valley  would 
yield  a  total  profit  between  $2,000,- 

000  and  $3,000,000. 

1  MOT  MARKETS  NEED  REGULATION. 

A  plea  is  made  in  fruit  circles  for 
a  more  regulated  market.  It  is  the 
consensus    of    opinion    among  the 


rest  by  J.  C.  Johnson,  I'resnu.] 

fruit  interests  that  the  shipping  of 
green  fruits  should  be  regulated  In 
this  locality,  as  it  is  in  Imperial 
Valley.  Strongly  illustrative  of  the 
harm  done  by  irregular  marketing, 
the  failure  on  the  markets  of  the 
final  apricot  production  is  cited.  The 
transportation  was  too  slow,  mar- 
kets became  glutted  and  other  causes 
that  grew  out  of  the  excitement  of 
the  grower  to  ship  by  consignment 
and  unload  his  crop  on  the  market 
too  hurriedly  served  to  make  an  ab- 
solute failure  of  the  marketing  of 
the  last  apricots  of  the  season.  Ap- 
ricots, for  instance,  sold  as  high  as 
$3,000  per  car  three  weeks  ago. 
Latest  reports  from  Eastern  markets 
show  that  apricots  are  selling  for 
freight  charges.  They  are  bringing 
as  low  as  $400  per  car  and  even  at 
that  rate  growers  are  experiencing 
some  difficulty  in  making  sales.  Pack- 
ers and  shippers  are  warning  grow- 
ers that  the  same  condition  may  de- 
velop in  the  table  grape  shipping 
unless  better  judgment  is  exercised. 


Women  in  Vacaville  Orchards 


[Written  for  PacIBe  Bural  Press. 1 


Can  our  women  do  field  work? 
The  Women's  Land  Army  says  that 
they  can.  But  the  question  still 
hangs,  and  Vacaville  is  trying  for 
the  answer.  For  Vacaville  is  a  for- 
ward-looking community,  and  a 
number  of  its  men — -seven  they  were 
— had  a  vision.  They  looked  five 
years  ahead  and  saw  what  the  labor 
shortage  was  likely  to  be.  Who 
could  fill  it?  They  consulted,  built 
a  camp  and  called  on  the  Women's 
Land  Army.  The  camp  is  a  model, 
and  the  women  are  on  trial.  The 
girls  have  been  in  camp  about  three 
weeks  and  to  date  the  answer  to  the 
"can  they  do  it?"  query  runs  some- 
thing like  this: 

Charles  McQuaid,  Federal  Labor 
Agent,  says  the  girls  have  more  than 
fulfilled  his  expectations  —  which 
were  high.  They  have  worked  stead- 
ily and  their  courage  seems  of  the 


matter-of-fact  sort  that  comes  to 
stay.  They  have  satisfied  their  em- 
ployers. Yes,  Mr.  McQuaid.  who 
watches  this  experiment  as  a  chem- 
ist his  crucible,  nods  his  head  and 
says  the  girls  have  made  good. 

Henry  Bassford,  with  three  hun- 
dred acres  of  ripening  fruit  on  his 
hands,  gives  his  verdict  over  his  sig- 
nature: "The  girls  are  all  right 
seven  days  in  the  week."  He  has 
used  them  in  picking,  packing,  etc. 

Mr.  Rogers,  another  large  grower, 
says  :  "Use  them  next  year?  Why, 
of  course."  And  he  has  tried  out 
some  of  the  girls  in  irrigating  as 
well  as  in  the  fruit,  and  decides 
that  women  can  not  only  call  a 
spade  a  spade,  but  use  it  as  one. 

These  are  samples.  Other  grow- 
ers tell  much  the  same  story.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  employers  and  girls 
are  already  talking  of  "next  year." 


ANDERSON  COMBINATION  DIPPER, 
PERFORATOR,  GRADER 
AND  SPREADER 


SEND  FOR  NEW  CATA- 
LOG OF  PACKERS'  and 
Dryer*'  Machinery. 


WBJWse&ocv  ta&s-tm&eaS. 


The  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  DIPPER, 
PERFORATOR  AND  GRADER  is  built  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  where  the  require- 
ments of  prune  growers  have  been  care- 
fully considered  and  every  possible  advantage  incorporated  into  the  machine.  Can  be 
furnished  with  or  without  rinse  tank.    Made  In  various  sizes  for  hand  or  power. 

SEND  FOR  1918  CATALOG 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  Anderson-BarngTover  line  of  Fruit  Packers  and 
Dryers'  Machinery.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  are  interested.  A  postcard 
will  bring  it. 

Anderson=Barngrover  Manufacturing  Co., 

20  WEST  JULIAN  STREET  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Look 


sands  of  Western  fanners* 
for  the  Giant  Trade  Mark 


—     ~  STI 


STUMPING —  AGRICULTURAL. 


The  Giant  trade-mark  on  each  case  of  Giant 
Farm  Powder  is  put  there  for  your  protection. 
W  hen  you  see  it  you  know  you  are  getting  the 
real  Giant  Farm  Powder — the  kind  that  has 
been  cutting  blasting  costs  for  more  than  half 
a  century. 

Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant 
Stumping — have  become  so  popular  that  many  other 
high  explosives  are  often  in  error  called  "giant 
powders."  D*m't  be  misled.  There  is  only  one  brand 
of  Giant  Powder.    Demand  the  genuine. 

"I  have  tried  all  stumping  powders  on  the  market 
under  every  practicaf  work-...,^  condition,**  writes 
James  Foran,  Big  Lake,  Wash.,  "hereafter  I  will  use 
nothing  but  Giant."  Joseph  Labunski,  Cedar  Camp, 
Ore. ,  says,  "Whenever  I  use  powder,  it  will  be  Giant. 

Send  Coupon  or  Postal  mentioning  this  Paper 

and  you  will  receive  free  the  big  book  "Better  Farm- 
ing. "  It  shows  how  your  head  can  help  your  hands  in 
making  farm  work  easier,  cheaper  and  more  profitable. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

"  Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office :  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City 
Seattle,  Spokane 


MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check)  *14 

□  Stump  Blasting  □ 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □ 

tJaiiic  ,   .  


Ditch  Blasting 
Tree  Bed  Blasting 

  Address  


Subsoil  Blasting 
Road  Making 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 
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Whole-Dried  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor:  Are  whole-dried 
apricots  salable?  Is  it  advisable  to 
check  by  dipping  in  lye  before  sul- 
phuring?— E.  G.  M.,  Cupertino. 

{Answered  by  n.  C.  Dunlap.  California  Prune 
and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.] 

With  regard  to  whole-dried  apri- 
cots: Our  Association  is  assuring 
all  growers  that  we  will  accept  de- 
livery of  same.  We  are  not  giving 
them  absolute  advice  in  the  matter 
of  handling  this  product,  but  sug- 
gesting to  all  that  they  experiment 
with  the  first  few  apricots  they  can 
secure.  A  number  of  growers  who 
have  had  experience  state  that  the 
fruit  should  be  dipped  before  sul- 
phuring. They  differ  as  to  the 
proper  solution  to  be  used;  some  use 
a  weak  lye  solution,  as  with  silver 
prunes;  others  a  salt  solution.  Even 
plain  water  should  assist  the  sul- 
phur in  the  bleaching  process.  The 
apricots  will  not  stand  anywhere 
near  the  dipping  that  prunes  will. 
Since  we  are  liable  to  have  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  this  product 
delivered  to  us.  we  are  going  to  re- 
quire good  standards  of  color  and 
sugar.  There  was  a  lack  of  good 
color  with  some  last  year. 

Grape  Mealybug  Spreading. 

Mealybug  is  invading  vineyards  in 
four  of  the  most  important  grape 
counties  of  the  State  and  is  spread- 
ing rapidly,  according  to  R.  L.  Nou- 
garet  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Bunches  of  grapes  show- 
ing honeydew  or  other  marks  of  in- 
festation should  not  be  moved  from 
the  vineyard.  Boxes  which  have 
carried  infected  grapes  should  be 
fumigated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas 
or  carbon  bisulphide  or  should  be 
steamed  or  dipped  in  scalding  water 
before  removal  to  another  vineyard. 
It  was  agreed  at  the  grape  stand- 
ardization meeting  that  all  infested 
grapes  offered  for  shipment'  should 
be  condemned. 

Myrobalan  for  Moist  Soil. 

Prune  trees  ten  years  old  on  bot- 
tom soil,  where  the  waier  table  is 
six  or  eight  feet  down  but  moisture 
appears  on  the  surface  every  morn- 
ing through  summer,  have  borne 
only  one  good  crop  for  E.  C.  Spear 
of  Napa  county  and  have  not  made 
sufficient  growth.  They  bloomed 
regularly,  but  what  little  fruit  set 
would  drop.  They  are  on  peach 
root.  A  few  trees  on  myrobalan  in 
the  wettest  corner  are  much  bigger 
and  thriftier.  Mr.  Spear  is  horti- 
cultural inspector.  All  but  two  or 
three  of  the  prune  tree  orders  re- 
ceived in  his  district  last  season 
were  on  myrobalan  root. 

County  Fruit  Exhibits  at  State  Fair. 

No  other  State  in  the  Union  can 
show  the  variety  of  products  found 
in  California;  and  people  look  to 
our  State  Fair  for  exhibits  of  the 
best  in  fruits  and  other  products. 
The  fine  new  $300,000  building  will 
be  ready  for  them,  and  State  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  G.  H.  Hecke 
is  urging  County  Commissioners  and 
fruit  growers  to  boost  for  the  best 
county  exhibits  ever  put  out.  Prizes 
are  so  numerous  that  there  will  be 
keen  competition. 

Home-Made  Orange  Vinegar. 

Orange  vinegar  is  fully  as  good 
as  cider  or  grain  vinegar  and  can 
be  made  by   citrus  growers  them- 


selves at  slight  cost  from  cull  or- 
anges, per  an  announcement  from 
the  Citrus  By-products  Laboratory 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Los  Angeles,  who  will 
furnish  detailed  directions  to  all  ap- 
plicants. 

For  Split  and  Sour  Figs. 

Where  figs  are  likely  to  split  and 
sour,  the  best  and  quickest  remedy, 
as  recommended  by  Henry  Markar- 
ian  of  Fresno,  is  to  apply  hydrated 
lime,  as  much  as  three  tons  per 
acre,  and  withhold  irrigation  after 
July  15. 


POLLINATION  OF  CHERRIES. 


To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  ster- 
ility of  cherries,  which  you  discuss 
in  your  issue  of  June  29,  may  I 
make  a  suggestion  or  two? 

We  have  found  that  the  Royal 
Ann,  Bing  and  Lambert  cherries  in 
this  locality  are  practically  sterile. 
They  do  not  pollenize  themselves  or 
each  other  and  without  a  good  pol- 
lenizer  we  get  practically  no  crops. 
However,  occasionally  good,  healthy 
Lambert  trees  will  throw  about  50 
per  cent  of  a  crop.  We  are  using 
the  Black  Tartarian,  Black  Repub- 
lican.   Waterhouse    and  Governor 


Wood  as  pollenizers,  and  find  that 
it  unquestionably  pays.  Occasion- 
ally we  find  a  seedling  that  is  a 
good  pollenizer.  We  have  also  found 
that  it  pays  to  pollenize  artificially; 
that  is,  to  cut  the  blossoms  from  the 
fertile  trees  and  put  them  in  pails 
of  water  and  hang  them  in  the 
sterile  trees.  This  more  than  pays 
us  for  our  trouble  while  we  are  get- 
ting the  sterile  trees  pollenized. 

In  planting  out  an  orchard  we 
arrange  to  plant  the  pollenizers  so 
that  the  pollen  will  not  have  to  be 
carried  by  the  insects  more  than 
four  trees  away  and  in  many  cases 
we  reduce  it1  to  two  trees.  Where 
the  orchard  has  been  planted  and 
has  reached  the  bearing  age  before 
we  realized  that  we  had  to  have 
pollenizers,  we  use  two  methods  of 
putting  in  the  pollenizers.  One  is 
to  saw  off  as  many  trees  as  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  the  pollen  may 
not  be  carried  over  four  trees  in  any 
direction,  from  four  to  six  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  put  on  grafts  from 
good  pollenizers.  I  have  seen  two- 
year-old  wood  from  this  work  pro- 
ducing blossoms.  Another  method  is 
to  /cut  back  sufficiently  during  the 
winter,  that  vigorous  shoots  will 
grow  the  following  summer,  and 
then  go  in  in  July  or  August  and 
put  buds  from  the  pollenizers  in 
these  shoots.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  I  have  seen  these  buds  bloom 
nicely  and  produce  a  heavy  crop  of 
fruit  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trees 
in  which  they  are  located. 
Prosser.  Wash.  LUKE  POWELL. 
[Thank  you:  the  observations  are 
i  very  interesting. — Editor.] 


SULPHUR 

Pleur  de  Soulre,  Anchor 
Brand;  Velvet  Flovterj 
of  Sulphur  and  Eag-le 
Brand. 

Packed  in  barrels  and 
double  sacks:  are  the 
fluffiest  and  purest  Sul- 
phurs that  money  can 
buy:  the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes,  leav- 
ing no  ash. 

Try  our  new  brand  of 
sublimed  100  per  cent 
pure  Ventilated  Sulphur 
for  making  Paste  — — 
Atomic  Sulphur. 
For  Lime  Sulphur  Solu- 
tion, use  our  "6"  Brand 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur, 
which  we  will  furnish 
at  a  price  so  cheap  that 
vou  cannot  afford  to  purchase  ready-made 
■solutions. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet;  also 
price  list  and  samples. 

,  SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 


-B24  California  St., 


San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Fertilize  all  Crops 

 with  —  

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Small  quantity  per  acre  will 
increase  your  production  and  in- 
come. 

Write  or  call  for  particulars. 
NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

HENRY  BOOKSIN.  District  Manager 
518-519  Bank  of  San  Jose  Building 
SAN  JOSe  CALIFORNIA 


^Wetproof  Steel  Lined  Shot  Shells 


AV^ETday  is  indeed  a  good  day  for  ducks  to  the  hunter  who  has  the  right  shot- 
shells  in  his  pockets.  Remington  UMC  Smokeless  "Arrow  and  "Nitro  Cluh 
^^etproof  Shotshells  do  not  require  fair  weather  to  keep  in  good  condition  and  work 
right  through  the  gun.  They  may  he  exposed  to  wet  for  hours  hut  will  not  soak  through — the  water 
can  not  get  in,  can  not  swell  them,  soften  the  turned-over  end  or  bulge  the  top  wad.  Mauling 
them  around  in  the  wettest  coat  pocket  can  not  scuff  them.  Remington  UMC  makes  them  right. 


This  is  something  every  farmer  who 
loves  duck  hunting  will  learn  with 
profit  —  it  will  make  those  idle  wet 
days  in  the  Fall  welcome  ones. 

These  a  re  the  first  completely  wetproof 
shotshells— an  exclusive  feature  of  the 
Remington  UMC  "Arrow"  i 
brands  for  shooting  right. 

It  took  three  years  to  perfect  this  waterproofing 
process.   Special  paper  had  to  he  produced  for  the 
shell  bodies,  a  special  formula  discovered  for  com- 
pounding the  right  combinations  of  waxes  and  oils, 
new  machinery  developed  for  applying  the  water- 
proofing so  as  to  work  it  into  the  shell  as  a  part  of 
it,  positively  sealing  it  against  hours  of 
wet,  and  new  methods  devised  for  giving 
the  shell  the  same  right  finish  as  before. 


Demin&on. 
UMC 

for  Shooting  Right 


The  result  is  virtually  a  new  type  of 
shell,  embodying  the  most  important 
improvement  in  shotshell  manufac- 
ture in  over  a  decade. 

You  just  buy  the  same  old  favorite 
Remington  UMC  "Arrow"  or 
"Nitro  Club"  Steel  Lined  Speed  Shells,  at  the  regular 
price,  and  you  get  the  new  Wetproof  feature  thrown 
in  besides.  A  shell  that  is  sure  fire,  gives  top  speed, 
best  pattern  and  most  penetration,  and  has  in  addition 
the  wonderful  quality  of  staying  dry  as  dust  inside 
and  hard  and  smooth  as  glass  outside  even  when  subjected 
to  the  wettest  weather  conditions. 

In  hlack  powder,  buy  the  old 
reliable  "New  Club,"  now 
1vVetproof  sealed  at  turnover 
and  top  wad. 


Sold  hy  Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers  in  Your  Nearest  Town 

Keep  your  gun  in  best  condition  with  REM  OIL.  the  com- 
bination Powder  Solvent.  Lubricant  and   Rust  Preventive 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Largttt  Manufacturer!  of  Firtar 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING 


nJ  Ammunition  in  the  V/or/J 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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California's  Place  in  the  Seed  Trade 


[Written  for  Faclflc  Rural  Press.] 


In  view  of  the  meeting  soon  to 
be  held  in  San  Luis  Obispo  to 
start  a  drive  for  a  pure  seed  law 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  in  view  o£  the  importance 
of  commercial  seed  growing  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  outlined  on  page  804  of 
our  issue  of  June  29,  it  seems  timely 
and  interesting  to  present  the  latest 
phases  of  the  subject. 

During  last  week  many  of  the 
seed  farms  in  the  leading  producing 
districts  of  California  were  person- 
ally visited  by  W.  A.  Wheeler,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  "seed  reporting 
service"  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Wheeler  came  to  California  to  get 
into  personal  touch  with  those  en- 
gaged in  seed  production  and  trade 
in  this  State,  to  assure  them  of  the 
patriotic  and  promotive  desires  of 
his  branch  of  Government  service 
toward  development  of  American 
seed  production  and  to  inform  him- 
self more  definitely  of  the  capacity 
of  California  to  contribute  to  the 
national  seed  supply,  not  only  to 
help  win  the  war  but  to  figure  in 
the  world's  trade  after  the  war  is 
won. 

Mr.  Wheeler  is  surely  wide  awake 
and  masterful  in  his  important  line 
of  effort.  He  came  to  California 
from  Chicago,  where  he  delivered  an 
address  at  the  convention  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association 
upon  "Seed  Reporting  as  a  Public 
Service."  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said: 

The  object  of  a  seed  reporting  ser- 
vice is  to  obtain  useful  information 
relative  to  seed  in  a  manner  that 
will  be  of  service  to  the  public. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  object  is  to 
make  all  kinds  of  general  seed  in- 
formation available  to  every  activity 
connected  with  production,  distribu- 
tion and  consumption  of  seed. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  bene- 
fits of  seed  reporting  are  quite  ap- 
parent, but  it  is  obvious  that  a  de- 
cided advantage  to  the  country  un- 
der war  conditions  accrues  through 
a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge 
of  seed  stocks,  movements  and  prices. 
War  conditions  have  suddenly  thrown 
the  American  seedsman  on  his  own 
resources  in  the  supply  of  many- 
seeds  formerly  obtained  in  foreign 
countries.  This,  coupled  with  an 
unusually  heavy  demand  from  farm- 
ers and  home  gardeners,  has  brought 
about  unusual  conditions  in  many 
lines  of  seed  business.  Normal  agen- 
cies are  all  upset;  imports  are  cut 
off.  and  shortage  of  labor  has  cre- 
ated conditions  conducive  to  low  pro- 
duction in  certain  regions.  If  we 
are  to  produce  the  large  crops  which 
the  war  demands,  we  must  have 
seed.  Seed  growers  must  be  informed 
as  to  the  probable  demands  of  plant- 
ers so  that  their  acreage  may  be 
planted  intelligently.  Exports  must 
be  regulated  to  prevent  seed  being 
shipped  abroad  that  is  needed  at 
home.  These  things  all  make  neces- 
sary the  most  careful  study  of  all 


factors  affecting  seed  production  and 
distribution. 

WHAT  IS   TO  BR   SEEN   IN  CALIFORNIA. 

With  such  purposes  in  view,  Mr. 
Wheeler  came  to  California,  which  is 
the  chief  State  in  the  production  of 
vegetable  seeds,  to  visualize  the  local 
aspects  of  the  industry,  and  he  has 
surely  caught  some  notable  things 
in  his  eye.  He  has  seen  in  one  lo- 
cality 500  acres  of  onion  seed  balls 
approaching  maturity  and  calculated 
that  it  would  yield  perhaps  one- 
fifth  of  all  the  onion  seed  usually 
required  in  the  United  States.  At 
another  place  he  saw  enough  spin- 
ach going  to  seed  to  furnish  one- 
half  of  the  annual  national  demand. 
And  he  saw  other  things  perhaps 
even  more  notable  and  made  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  the  grow- 
ers and  infused  them  with  his  own 
spirit  and  with  fuller  realization 
that  they  are  contributing  finely  to 
the  achievement  of  an  honorable 
"big  business"  for  world  welfare — 
the  production  of  good  seed  from 
which  good  things  must  grow  for 
the  service  of  humanity. 

A  popular  idea  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  California  and  other 
States  in  the  production  of  "vege- 
table seeds"  can  be  had  from  the 
fact  that  the  official  publication  of 
Mr.  Wheeler's  branch  of  the  public 
service,  the  Seed  Reporter,  a  monthly 
publication  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  contains  in  its  issue  for 
July  a  full  page  of  reports  on  the 
growing  crops  of  the  vegetable  class. 
These  reports  are  State  summaries 
from  individual  reports  of  growers 
and  they  cover  fifteen  different  vege- 
tables and  in  ten  of  these  California 
prospects  are  named  first,  indicating 
leadership  in  their  production  In 
this  State.  These  vegetables  are 
beans,  beets,  carrots,  celery,  lettuce, 
onion,  pea,  radish,  spinach,  and  to- 
mato. Mention  is  made  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  as  leading  producers  of 
cabbage  and  turnip  seeds.  Thus 
three  Pacific  Coast  States  dominate 
the  production  of  four-fifths  of  the 
classes  of  vegetable  seeds  commer- 
cially produced  in  this  country. 

SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE  OF  SEED 
REPORTING. 

As  predicted  in  our  issue  of  June 
29,  an  office  of  the  seed  reporting 
service  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment has  been  opened  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  room  1131  of  the  Mer- 
chants Exchange,  on  California 
street,  and  S.  S.  Lawrence,  who  is 
experienced  in  California  seed  grow- 
ing and  trade,  is  in  charge.  Mr. 
Lawrence  is  at  the  service  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  seed  in- 
dustry in  ways  which  are  for  the 
public  benefit. 

The  apple  trees  around  Watson- 
ville  are  loaded  to  the  limit,  a  cor- 
respondent writes. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  GET  IN  YOUR  MILL  FEEDS  ? 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  much  of  chaff  and  hulls  and  straw,  etc., 
that  are  valueless  are  in  the  mill  feeds  you  buy?  Do  you  want  to 
know  its  protein,  carbohydrate,  and  fat  content?  Do  you  want  the 
State  to  inspect  mill  feeds  and  do  you  want  their  composition  stamped 
on  the  outside  of  sacks  so  you  can  know  what  you  are  buying?  Cali- 
fornia and  not  more  than  seven  other  States  are  at  the  tail  end  of 
the  procession.  Some  forty-odd  States  in  the  Union  have  such  inspec- 
tion laws,  and  those  that  do  not  have  them  of  necessity  become  the 
dumping  ground  for  poor,  low  grade  stuff  that  cannot  be  sold  else- 
where. While  this  is  not  true  to  the  same  extent  in  California  as  In 
the  Middle  Western  tail-enders.  the  danger  is  ever  present  and  the 
many  proprietary  mixed  feeds  that  have  sprung  up  of  late  render  it 
doubly  important  that  manufacturers  be  required  by. law  to  guarantee 
the  quality  of  their  feeds  by  minimum  protein  and  fat  contents  and 
maximum  fiber.  Such  a  law  was  defeated  at  the  last  Legislature  for 
want  of  interest  in  it  by  farmers.  Pledge  your  candidates  to  boost  it 
the  coming  session  and  let  us  hear  from  you. 


Voters  Attention! 

In  November  another  "Single  Tax"  bill 
comes  up. 

It  has  been  defeated  three  times  in  our 
State. 

It  removes  all  taxes  from  buildings, 
bonds,  stocks,  franchises,  corporations 
and  all  other  personal  property,  placing 
the  entire  burden  on  LAND. 
Farmers  beware.  Vote  NO. 
Write  for  free  booklet  "Single  Tax  and 
the  Farmer." 

Anti  Single  Tax  Ass'n  of  California 
Mills  Building,  San  Francisco 


MILE 
CUAnANTEE 


RACINE 
Country  Road 

and 

Multi-Mile  Cord 
TIRES 

Out  on  the  road — the  straightaway  or 
the  rolling  hills  beyond — these  Extra 
Tested  tires  prove  their  extra  worth. 

You  hear  only  praise  for  Racine 
Country  Road  and  Multi-Mile  Cord  tires. 
They've  made  friends  with  every  user. 
They've  earned  their  reputation  for 
more  dependable  service  over  more 
seasons — over  more  miles. 

The  Extra  Test 
for  Carcass  Smoothness 

Each  of  the  many  Extra  Tests  adds 
extra  value  to  the  finished  tire.  For 
example:  the  Extra  Test  for  Carcass 
Smoothness    requires    that  each 
'^^^9  *V    ^aDr'c  »pl'ce  be  "feather-edged" 
in  joining.    This  makes  these 
tires  free  from  internal  ridges 
and  makes  them  wear  longer. 
This  is  only  one  instance 
of  the  extra  care  in  our 
factories  which  results  in 
extra  wear  on  your  roads. 
Racine  Country  Road 
Tires— designed  and  Extra 
Tested  for  hard  service 
on  country  roads. 

Racir.e  Multi- Mile 
Cord  Tires — top  quality 
cord  tires,  Extra  Tested 
and  service  proved. 

Also  Extra  Tested  red 

ED  ccj  and  *ray  tube»- 

It  will  pay  you  to  know 
the  dealer  who  sell* 
them. 


0353!> ( 


CZ3  flt£ 
(HP  fl^ 
fJD  (JSC 

due 


For  your  Own  Protec- 
tion Be  Certain  Every 
Racine  Tire  You  Bay 
Bear*  The  Namm 

RACINE  RUBBER 
COMPANY 

Racine,  Wis. 
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farm  Products 
Must  Increase 

If  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  do 
thejr  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How 
are  you  going  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with 
.the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FERTILIZERS 


FOR  CALI FORNIA  SOILS 


FRUIT  CROP  BY  COUNTIES. 

Following  is  the  estimated  per 
cent  of  the  normal  fruit  crop  grown 
in  each  of  the  main  producing  coun- 
ties. The  table  was  compiled  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  San  Fran- 
cisco, from  reports  of  county  horti- 
cultural commissioners  and  Govern- 
ment crop  reporters,  and  was  pre- 
pared by  George  P.  Weldon,  chief 
deputy,  and  O.  W.  Newman,  field 
deputy.  Blank  spaces  indicate  that 
the  crop  is  not  grown  at  all  or  is 
grown  to  so  small  an  extent  as  riot 
to  be  of  commercial  importance. 
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NATIONAL  POWER  SHOW. 


More  exhibitors  are  already  signed 
up  for  the  national  exposition  of 
motor  trucks,  tractors,  and  acces- 
sories in  Chicago,  September  14  to 
21,  than  the  total  number  at  the 
1917  show  which  was  held'  in  the 
Coliseum.  Manager  Buelow  believes 
that  before  that  time  there  will  be 
twice  as  many  exhibitors.  The 
space  already  contracted  for  is  so 
much  greater  than  the  total  floor 
space  of  the  famous  Coliseum  that 
the  Coliseum  would  seem  small  if 
set  down  in  the  area  reserved  for 
the  Automotive  and  Accessories  Ex- 
position, Inc.,  which  is  the  official 
name  of  this  national  exhibition. 
On  Thursday  and  Friday  will  be 
held  a  threshermen's  convention  on 
the  floor  of  the  show  auditorium. 


CALIFORNIA  CROP  ESTIMATES. 

According  to  preliminary  figures 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Re- 
ports, based  on  conditions  July  1, 
the  principal  California  crops  are 
estimated  as  follows,  compared  with 
1917  (all  crops  are  stated  in  bush- 
els, except  hay,  in  tons) : 
1918 

Corn    2,429,000 

Wheat    6,378,000 

Oats    5,695.000 

Barlev   32.914.000  39,150.000 

Potatoes    (Irish)   8,314,000  15,225.000 

Potatoes     (sweet)   938,000  1,002.000 

Rice    6.318,000  5,600,000 

Hay,  tons    4.074.000  4.819,000 


1017 
2,400,000 
7,425.000 
6,860,000 


The  hay  crop  in  Shasta  county 
this  season  is  only  one-third  the 
average.  This  is  due  to  the  light 
fall  of  snow  last  winter  and  the 
consequent   extremely  dry  summer. 


What  Will  Prunes  and  Apricots  Bring? 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Last  week  we  published  the  prices 
for  dried  apricots  set  by  the  Califor- 
nia Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  As- 
sociation, and  on  June  18th  the 
prices  for  prunes.  The  books  of  the 
Association  for  last  year  show  the 
following  record  of  sizes  for  various 
localities.     Readers  will  notice  the 


sum  of  the  percentages  in  each  case 
do  not  total  a  100  per  cent,  for  the 
reason  that  in  the  record  slabs  and 
No.  2  fruit  are  included.  This  is 
probably  the  first  publication  of 
such  comparisons.  Only  the  chief 
localities  where  the  fruit  is  grown 


commercially  are  considered. 

PRUNE  SIZES  IN  PERCENTAGES  OF  CROP  IN  EACH  LOCAEITY. 
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.APRICOT  SIZES  IN  PERCENTAGES  OF  CROP  IN  EACH  LOCALITY. 
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This  year's  prices  figured  on  last 

year's  sizes  would  give  the  following 

averages   for   the   various  localities 

and  for  the  State. 

Prunes — Santa  Clara  Valley,  8c;  Hollis- 
ter,  7.7c;  Napa,  8.2c;  Sonoma,  8.3c;  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  7.5c;  San  Joaquin,  7.8c; 
State,  Sc. 

Apricots—  Santa  Clara  Valley,  14c;  Hol- 
lister,  14c ;  Ventura,  12c ;  Riverside,  13c ; 
Orange,  12c ;  Alameda,  14c ;  State,  13.5c. 


Immediately  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  apricot  prices  by  the  As- 
sociation, independent  packers  of- 
fered to  sell  at  prices  one-half  cent 
or  rnore  lower.  The  purpose  is  evi- 
dently to  demoralize  the  market. 
The  only  way  to  maintain  prices  and 
stabilize  the  market  is  for  the  grow- 
ers to  stick  together. 


Your  Problem  is  Solved 

When  You  Buy  a 


TRACTORS 


Model  S-25.  / 

SAMSON 
TRACTOR 


TRACTCF.3 


10  HP  ON  THE  DRAW  BAR — 25  HP  ON  THE  PULLEY 

The  Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  embodies  all  the  features  which 
years  of  painstaking  effort  and  experience  have  approved.  It  is  not 
an  experiment.  It  is  a.  demonstrated  success  of  years'  standing.  Its 
enthusiastic  owners  are  numbered  among  nearly  all  civilized  nations 
on  the  globe. 

In  construction,  it  is  very  simple.  In  strength,  all  that  its  name 
implies.    Built  to  meet  the  most  exacting  demands,  day  in  and  day  out. 

Its  Sieve-Grip  Steel  Wheels,  skeleton-like  in  construction,  give  great- 
est traction  with  least  weight.  They  do  not  slip.  They  do  not  pack 
the  soil.    They  assist  cultivation. 

Its  Nodust-Moisto-Rizer  cleanses  all  air  entering  carbureter  and 
crank  case  vent.  All  working  parts  of  the  motor  are  protected  from 
dust  and  grit. 

Its  lubricated  roller  pinions  reduce  friction  to  a  minimum.  They 
deliver  maximum  power  to  the  draw  bar. 

Its  ball  and  disc  type  Governor  assures  simplicity  of  operation  and 
prevents  racing  of  the  motor.  Adjustment,  made  from  the  driver's 
seat,  secures  any  desired  set  speed,  regardless  of  load,  to  the  tractor's 
maximum  capacity. 

We  court  the  most  rigid  investigation. 

It  will  be  our  pleasure  to  give  you  a  demonstration  at  any  time, 
without  obligation  on  your  part. 

Ask  any  customer  or  write  for  information. 

Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  Co. 

Division  of 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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Are  You  Getting  Ready  for  the  Fall  Shows 


Francisco  and  get 
shape.  For  that  matter,  these  dates 
have  been  set  with  a  much  larger 
circuit  in  view,  and  with  the  idea 
of  attracting  Eastern  exhibitors. 
Those  showing  at  the  American 
Royal  Show  at  Kansas  City  can  ship 
to  Los  Angeles,  thence  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, thence  to  the  Pacific  Interna- 
tional at  Portland,  and  thence  to  the 
International  at  Chicago,  a  week  in- 
tervening between  each  of  these 
shows. 

LIBERAL    1'KEMll  MS    OFFERED    AT  AIX 
COAST  snow-.. 

The  San  Francisco  officials  have 
secured  a  site  of  ample  size,  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  with  rail- 
road tracks  and  loading  platforms. 
They  offer  a  premium  list  of  approx- 
imately $30,000.  and  with  the  pre- 
miums offered  at  the  other  Coast 
shows  the  livestock  men  throughout 
the  Middle  West  can  well  afford  to 
send  high-class  exhibits  here.  Many 
have  already  agreed  to  do  this,  and 
it  is  expected  that  competition  will 
be  much  more  keen  than  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  where  so 
many  Middle  West  herds  were  pre- 
vented from  showing  on  account  ol 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  If  you 
want  a  premium  list  or  further  in- 
formation about  any  of  these  Cali- 
fornia fairs  write  to  Chas.  W.  Paine, 
secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  Sacramento;  C.  R.  Thomas, 
manager'  Livestock  Department,  Cal- 
ifornia Liberty  Fair.  Central  Park. 
Los  Angeles;  Joseph  E.  Painter, 
manager  California  International 
Livestock  Show  Corporation,  818 
Merchants  Exchange  Building.  San 
Francisco. 

SHOW    CP    VOCE    SAMPLES    AND  GET 
I  I  BLICITY. 

Of  course  there  will  be  the  usual 
number  of  county  and  district  fairs, 
and  you  ought  to  plan  to  exhibit  at 
those  near  your  home,  as  well  as  at 
the  larger  shows.  The  more  the  bet- 
ter— not  only  for  the  good  of  the 
shows  but  for  you  personally.  For 
the  best  advertising  your  herd  can 
have  is  the  winnings  it  maftes  and 
the  publicity  it  receives  at  these 
shows. 

The  modern  fair  or  show  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  old-time 
sales  or  market  day.  It  dates  back 
of  the  Grecian  democracy  and  the 
Roman  republic  and  has  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  progress  of  civilization  has 
wrought  changes  in  form,  but  un- 
derlying all  is  the  same  basic  idea — 
publicity  for  our  wares. 

"THE  SHOW  RING  IS  THE  SHOW  WINDOW 
OF  THE  PIREBRED  BUSINESS." 

A  store  that  is  successful  places  in 
its  show  windows  fair  representa- 
tions of  the  goods  it  has  to  offer, 
and  customers  entering  the  store 
find  the  same  grade  of  stock,  al- 
though perhaps  not  quite  so  attrac- 
tively displayed.  In  the  same  way, 
at  the  show  the  breeder  exhibits 
samples  of  the  stock  he  has  at  home 
and  acquaints  people  with  his  strain. 
The  practical  element  of  the  present 
show  ring  has  taken  from  it  the 
character  of  a  sporting  game  and 
made  it  over  into  a  definite  phase  of 
the  breeding  business  that  promotes 
confidence  and  acts  as  a  true  barom- 
eter of  the  development  of  the  pure- 
bred industry. 

You  may  say  that  you  are  only  a 
small  breeder  and  cannot  afford  to 
show  your  stock  yet,  but  the  chances 
are  that  you  never  will  become  a 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 
their  stock  in  big  breeder  until  after  you  establish 
a  reputation  for  your  stock  through 
the  show  ring.  The  farmer's  stand- 
ard and  the  show  ring  standard  are 
now  practically  the  same,  and  farm- 
ers are  now  clamoring  for  stock  of 
championship  blood,  believing  in  the 
old  adage  that  "like  produces  like." 
In  every  line  of  the  purebred  indus- 
try you  will  find  that  the  stock 
which  commands  the  highest  prices 
is  from  the  herds  that  have  made 
good  in  the  show  ring. 

BEGIN  EARLY  AND  LEARN  THE  "ROPES." 

Perhaps  you  won't  win  enough 
prizes  or  make  enough  direct  sales 
the  first  season  to  warrant  the  ex- 
penditure, but  there  is  a  cumulating 
advertising  value  that  you  must 
take  into  consideration.  To  illus- 
trate, one  of  the  most  successful  hog 
breeders  in  the  United  States  re- 
cently said  of  his  early  experiences: 
"The  first  year  in  business  I  sold 
only  one  hog.  But  I  was  busy  get- 
ting a  show  herd  ready,  and  I  made 
my  debut  at  the  state  fair.  I  did 
not  expect  to  win.  but  went  with 
the  intention  of  learning  the  "ins" 
and  "outs"  of  the  game.  I  brought 
one  blue  and  one  red  ribbon  home 
and  much  wisdom  in  the  art  of 
showing  hogs.  Since  then  I  have 
been  more  or  less  successful  in  the 
show  ring,  but  learning  new  things 
every  year — things  that  count  and 
things  that  make  me  money. 

"In  191G  I  brought  home  about 
$5,000  in  cash  prizes.  I  had  made 
many  valuable  sales  while  on  the 
circuit,  and  had  received  advertis- 
ing value  500  per  cent  in  excess  of 
the  expense  of  showing  my  herd. 
In  1917  I  repeated  the  1916  win- 
nings and  went  a  little  further.  My 
mail  orders  came  in  rapidly,  my 
business  increased,  my  public  sales 
were  well  attended,  and  my  stock 
sold  at  record  prices.  My  sales  for 
1918  promise  to  reach  $100,000. 

"I  attribute  this  success  to  the 
free  advertising  I  secured  from  the 
fair  circuit.  T  figure  that  on  the 
1917  circuit,  at  the  eight  fairs  I  at- 
tended, over  100.000  people  viewed 
my  hogs.  A  list  of  the  prizes  I  woo 
was  published  in  practically  every 
farm  paper  in  the  territory  which 
the  fair  represented.  In  this  way 
my  name,  the  farm  name  and  my 
winnings  received  free  publicity." 

SnOW  RING  PUTS  YOI    ON  THK  MAP. 

The  show  ring  will  do  as  much 
for  you,  Mr.  Reader,  in  building  up 
a  profitable  business.  It  will  give 
the  public  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
kind  of  stock  you  are  raising,  and 
if  your  animals  are  of  the  right 
type  and  quality,  and  make  good  in 
the  ring,  it  will  bring  you  orders 
and  build  up  a  business  that  cannot 
be  established  in  any  other  way.  It 
will  "put  you  on  the  map."  give 
you  a  standing  as  a  breeder,  and  a 
recognition  that  the  fellows  who 
stay  at  home  will  find  hard  to  over- 
come when  it  comes  to  getting  the 
business.  For  that  matter,  even  if 
you  do  not  win,  you  cannot  make  a 
creditable  showing  without  being 
greatly  benefited  by  it. 

WITH 


INSTRl  CT1VE    TO    THE  BREEDER 
GRADE  STOCK. 

But  perhaps  you  are  only  an  in- 
tending breeder,  or  a  young  breeder 
with  grade  stock,  and  consequently 
have  nothing  to  exhibit.  If  so,  you 
certainly  should  plan  to  attend  as 
many  of  these  shows  and  fairs  as 
possible,  for  you  will  be  given  an 
(Continued  on  page  57.) 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


TOMATOES 

We  have  contracted  all  the  tomatoes  being  grown  by  our  1200  members  to  the 
canneries  for  Eighteen  Dollars  ($18)  per  ton.  Onr  contracts  call  for  deliver?  to 
the  nearest  cannery  or  shipping  point  for  the  grower. 

TO  OUR  MEMBERS 

Our  representatives  will  call  on  you  to  secure  corrected  estimates  of  crop,  so 
that  we  may  be  in  position  to  notify  the  canneries  who  have  purchased  your 
tomatoes  the  quantity  we  will  deliver.  This  is  important,  so  please  give  the 
representative  all  Uie  assistance  possible. 

TO  NON  MEMBERS 

This  Association  is  organized  by  the  growers  for  their  protection.  We  cover 
the  entire  State.  If  you  have  not  sold  your  tomatoes,  apply  to  our  office  at 
once.  The  good  price  this  year  is  due  entirely  to  the  efforts  of  this  organiza- 
tion.   Protect  vourself  and  help  the  Association  by  becoming  a  member. 

CALIFORNIA  TOMATO  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 

510  Battery  Street  San  FrancUco,  Cnl. 

104  North  Spring   Mr.-,  i  L©»  Angeles,  C»L 

MARK  GRIMES,  General  Manager. 


^Lock  Seamed  and  Soldered 

There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  surface  pipe.  This  is  appreciated 
most  by  the  man  who  has  wasted  time  and  money  on  inferior  makes.  If 
you  want  absolutely  the  strongest  and  best  surface  pipe  you  can  buy,  select 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

It  has  many  distinctive  important  advantages  you  can't  afford  to  overlook. 

The  Msdewell  Long  Lock  Sum  U  made  doubly  sure  and  strong  by  soldering  the  entire  length.  A 
better  seam  can't  be  made.  The  Madewell  Lock  Seam  Sleeve— used  in  Madewell  pipe  only— is 
decidedly  stronger  and  smoother  than  the  old  fashioned  lap  and  riveted  seam  used  in  other  pipe.  This 
feature  alone  puts  Madewell  Pipe  in  a  cla&s  by  itself. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet— which  tells  just  how  Madewell  Pipe  is  constructed 


Robinson  Hardware  Co. 


Box  B 


Gilroy,  Cal. 


//  you  want  to  see 


How  to  Grow  More  Grain  per  Acre 
and  Plant  Less  Seed 


visit  the  Showrooms  of  the 


Western  Soil  Bacteria  Co. 


L©S  ANOELES 
631  So.  Spring  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
442  Sansome  Street 


Threads  *  NEW  U   J  SooVlal  I  ^ 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 


PACIFIC   PIPE  CO, 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


July  20,  1918 
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Garden  Vegetable  Planting 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Summer  Planting  in  Gardens. 

"Late"  vegetables  should  be  plant- 
ed early.  Late  vegetables  are  late 
principally  because  they  require  a 
long  growing  season.  Late  in  the 
season,  early  sorts  must  be  planted 
because  there  is  only  a  short  grow- 
ing season  left.  In  California  there 
is  a  complication  in  the  form  of  the 
hot  dryness  of  our  summer,  which 
precludes  the  planting  of  certain 
vegetables  at  that  time.  All  vege- 
tables rjfjuire  adequate  moisture, 
but  some  of  them  thrive  at  higher 
temperatures  than  others.  Among 
the  vegetables  recommended  for  July 
planting  by  A.  J.  Nevraumont  of  the 
California  Seed  Co.  are  those  men- 
tioned in  following  paragraphs. 

Sweet  Corn. 

Sweet  corn  of  early  varieties 
thrives  in  summer  heat  if  it  has  rea- 
sonable moisture  around  its  roots. 
Golden  Bantam  is  a  standard  sort 
and  much  relished  as  used  from  the 
writer's  garden,  though  the*  ears  are 
small. 

Peas. 

Garden  peas,  being  a  cool  weather 
crop  may  not  make  good  growth  in 
our  interior  valleys,  but  will  do  well 
in  foggy  coast  valleys  if  planted  this 
month.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use 
early  varieties,  as  they  stand  the 
light  frosts  of  early  California  win- 
ters. Early  varieties  will  help  in 
keeping  a  continual  supply,  however. 

Lettuce. 

Lettuce  in  hot,  sunny  climates 
needs  some  shade  and  the  quality  is 
much  better  when  plants  are  pro- 
tected from  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Beets. 

Garden  beets  will  mature  before 
killing  frosts  and  will  help  keep  the 
dietary  fresh  through  the  winter 
months  if  stored  in  a  place  ventil- 
ated with  the  naturally  moist  air  of 
winter  or  if  left  in  the  ground. 

Radishes. 

Rich,  moist  ground  is  needed  by 
radishes,  which  must  make  rapid 
growth     or     they     become  tough, 


fibrous,  pithy,  and  strong.  They  are 
good  if  sown  until  September. 

Plant  Fall  Potatoes  Now. 

For  a  late  crop  of  commercial 
potatoes,  Arthur  Swall  of  Tulare 
county  has  for  three  years  planted 
Burbanks  grown  in  the  spring  on 
his  own  place  from  Oregon  seed. 
They  mature  when  planted  between 
July  10  and  August  5.  The  fall 
crop  produces  more  than  the  spring 
crop.  #  . 

Kohl  Rabi. 

Kohl  rabi  is  a  "turnip-rooted  cab- 
*bage,"  the  roots  of  which  are  eaten 
like  turnips.  Sow  the  seed  from 
July  to  October,  V2  inch  deep  in 
rows  18  inches  apart.  When  large 
enough  to  insure  a  stand,  thin  the 
plants  to  eight  or  ten  inches  apart. 

Table  Pumpkins. 

In  a  garden  space  which  has  per- 
sistently refused  to  grow  several 
kinds  of  vegetables,  the  writer  now 
has  a  magnificent  patch  of  table 
pumpkins.  The  hills  were  prepared 
by  mixing  liquified  hen  manure  well 
with  the  dirt  and  soaking  the  ground 
well  before  planting. 

Turnips  and  Rutabagas. 

These  root  crops  are  similar, 
though  rutabagas  require  a  longer 
season.  They  are  hardy v  against 
frost,  however,  and  both  will  mature 
well  for  winter  use  if  planted  in 
July. 
Carrots. 

Carrots  are  delicious  when  prop- 
erly cooked,  and  the  writer's  boy- 
hood appetite  for  them,  uncooked, 
has  come  back  with  compelling  force 
due  to  the  early  sorts  grown  in  his 
own  garden  this  spring.  All  varie- 
ties will  yet  mature  before  frost,  in 
most  California  locations. 

Cabbage,  Kale,  Etc. 

For  winter  growing  greens,  in- 
cluding cabbage,  kale,  cauliflower, 
brussels  sprouts,  endive,  chard,  broc- 
coli, collards,  etc.,  the  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  a  shady,  moist  place  this 
month.  The  plants  can  later  be 
put  in  the  garden,  where  earlier 
crops  have  been  taken  out. 


ARE  YOU  GETTING  READY  FOR 
THE  FALL  SHOWS? 


'(■Continued  from  page  56.) 
opportunity  to  get  facts  and  make 
observations    that    will    be  worth 
thousands  of  dollars  to  you  in  build- 
ing up  your  herds  and  flocks. 

You  will  find  each  show  like  a 
short  course  in  animal  husbandry — 
a  concentrated,  brief,  but  convinc- 
ing presentation  of  the  vital  points 
of  livestock  breeding.  The  teaching 
is  done  in  these  cases  by  observation 
and  comparison,  not  by  lecture  and 
lesson.  You  will  have  before  you 
the  best  of  the  different  breeds — the 
best  specimens  from  great  herds.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  you  to 
travel  to  all  the  different  points  to 
see  these  animals,  but  in  the  show 
.ring  they  are  brought  before  you, 
just  as  much  as  they  are  brought 
before  the  judge,  and  you  have  a 
grand  opportunity  for  studying  size, 
type,  conformation,  finish  and  breed 
characteristics. 

TAKE    THE    STEP    TOWARD  PUREBRED 
BREEDING. 

The  sight  of  a  purebred  herd  at  a 
fair  has  been  the  turning  point  in 
the  career  of  many  a  man.    He  be- 


gins to  see  stock  raising  in  a  new 
light.  He  becomes  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  farmer  and  live- 
stock breeder,  for  he  learns  that  no 
business  on  earth  is  more  important 
or  honorable,  or  offers  him  greater 
opportunities. 

This  change  of  spirit  comes  not 
only  from  seeing  the  exhibits  of 
high-class  stock  but  also  from  talk- 
ing about  livestock  matters  and 
swapping  ideas  with  others.  Stick- 
ing right  to  his  own  work  day  after 
day  a  farmer  is  apt  to  get  into  a 
rut,  and  nothing  will  put  new  life 
into  him  or  increase  his  ability  more 
than  hearing  the  experiences  of 
others — of  the  leaders  in  different 
lines. 

GIVES  INSPIRATION  FOR  THE  YEAR 
AHEAD. 

The  successful  business  man  is 
constantly  studying  the  products  and 
methods  of  others,  and  he  knows 
that  new  ideas  are  worth  going  a 
long  way  to  get,  for  without  them 
his  business  would  soon  be  going 
backward.  It's  the  same  with  farm- 
ing and  stock  raising,  so  economize 
elsewhere  if  necessary  but  put  by 
enough  money  to  take  you  to  one  or 
more  of  the  fall  shows. 


From  Coast  to  Coast  on 

BRAENDER 


Bull  Dog  Grip,  Non-skid 

TIRES 

without  a  change! 


B 


RAENDER  Tires  made  an  as- 
tonishing record  for  tire  endur- 
ance in  the  first  Official  Smith 
Trophy  Coast-to-Coast  Run  over  the 
Lincoln  Highway.  Mr.  Raoul  F. 
LeMat  and  Mr.  Stanley  James  left 
New  York  in  a  Stutz  and  a  National 
equipped  with  BRAENDER  Tires. 
They  finished  the  5,286-mile  run  at 
Los  Angeles  without  a  tire  change. 

No  harder  test  of  tire  quality,  no 
stronger  proof  of  sound  construction 
could  be  conceived,  and  yet  the  Stutz 
turned  right  around  and  covered  the  return  journey  on  the  same  set  of 
BRAENDERS — without  a  tire  change. 

It  is  not  only  in  racing  and  road  events  of  national  importance  that 
BRAENDER  Tires  have  proven  their  ability  to  give  extra  mileage. 
They  are  just  as  dependable  for  satisfactory  service  to  the  average 
car  owner. 

Here  is  what  one  user  writes: 

Whittirr.  California.  Aug.  18.  I9H 
"Some  time  aero  I  bought  a  Ford  runabout  and  it  had  two  Braender 
casings  on  it.  I  drove  them  15.000  miles  and  never  had  a  blow-out  and 
one  of  them  looks  like  it  would  run  two  or  three  thousand  miles  more 
without  any  trouble  •  •  •  I  can  sell  several  ot  them,  so  please  send 
me  prices,  etc." 

(Signed)  G.  F.  ARNETT,  343  S.  Newlin 

We  have  received  similar  satisfactory  testimony  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Write  for  particulars. — Dealers,  write  for  proposition  and  secure  your 
share  of  territory. 


BRAENDER  RUBBER  &  TIRE  CO., 

Factory  and  General  Offices:  RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 
Branches:  NEW  YORK  -  PHILADELPHIA  -  CHICAGO 
Distributors  In  practically  all  sections 


Save  $5.00 
a  Day 

When  help  is  scarce 
and  wages  high,  you 
can  save  money  by 
using  a  « 

Louden 
Power  Hoist 

A  plain,  common- 
sense  machine,  built  to 
handle  big  loads  easily. 
Saves  time  and  money. 
Can  be  used  with  any 
kind  of  power.  Any- 
body can  operate  it. 
Does  the  work  of  both 
a  team  and  a  man,  and 
does  it  in  half  the  time. 


Free  Book  of  Burn  Plans. 

112  pages  of  practical 
barn  plans.  Also,  complete 
catalog:  of  Louden  Barn 
Equipment.    Both  books  free. 


THE  LOUDEN 

OS  Hayfork 

With  its  five-foot  spread  and  its  24- 
iuch  tines,  this  fork  lifts  an  enormous 
load,  binds  it  tight,  drops  it  clean,  and 
spreads  it  well  in  the  mow.  Leaves  no 
litterings  to  be  cleaned  up  with  a  pitch- 
fork. Three  or  four  forkfuls  clean  the 
rack. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Co. 


68  Fremont  St. 
San  Francisco 


42S  E.  Third  St. 
Los  Angeles 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 

Built  Especially  for  California  Conditions*^ 


■  Guarar 
1  AskT 
Write  fi 


VIBRATOR 
SEPARATOR 


FARQUH 

Guaranteed  byThe  House  of  ARNOTT 
Ask  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
Write  for  Folder,  Specifications, Prices  Etc 


Past  the  Experimental  Stage 
Eleven  different  models.witn  or 
without  Engine,  mounted  complete 
Ranginft  in  Price  from 
*ZI0  to  $1,000 

All  Repair  Parts  Carried 


[fOfl  ARNOTT  &CO. 

Hfj.""J|  BEAN  THRESHER  HEADQUARTERS 

l^Z>—™$zt\  112-118  So.Los  AnftelesSt  LosAnfteles? 
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Feed  Cutter  and  Silo  Filler 

Steel  Frame  Construction 
Lawn  Mower  Type  Knives 

THHE  knives  of  the  Acme  produce  a  clean  cut  silage  of 
x  even  lengths  that  packs  well  in  the  silo.  The  ALL 
STEEL  FRAME  adds  strength  and  durability  to  the  ma- 
chine :  Prevents  wear  and  vibration  by  holding  all  bear- 
ings in  perfect  alignment.  Can't  warp  or  sag.  Strongly 
riveted — no  bolts  to  jar  loose. 

A  size  for  every  Dairy — Catalog  on  Request. 

Dc  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


IDEAL  GREEN  FEEDSILOS 


61  Beale  St,  San  Francisco. 


ALPHA  ENGINES 


IRRIGATION  PIMPS 


"Piatt's 
Wonder 
Pumps" 


Grand  Gold  Medal  Awarded  California  State  Fair 
September,  1916. 

WILL  PUMP  WATER  AND  AIR  AT  THE  SAME 
TIME-NEEDS  NO  PRIMING 

Any  kind  of  power  may  be  used,  which  is  an  advantage  in 
many  cases.  It  weighs  less  than  any  other  pump,  and  takes  up 
less  room.  It  is  wonderfully  elastic  in  operation.  Will  pump 
either  a  large  or  small  amount  of  water  without  decreasing  speed. 

PIATT'S  WONDER  PUMP  is  the  most  economical  pump 
manufactured  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Immediate  delivery  guaranteed. 

CONSULT  US  REGARDING  YOUR  PUMPING  PROBLEMS 


Jackson  Rotary  Pump  Co. 

329  HOLBROOK  BUILDING 

San  Francisco,  ::  California 


FAIR  DATES. 

Monterey  county— Salinas,  July  30  to 
August  3. 

Mendocino  county— Uklah,  August  5  to  10. 
Humboldt  county — Ferndale,   August  19 
to  24. 

Napa  county — Napa,  August  22  to  24. 

State  Fair — Sacramento,  August  31  to 
September  8. 

Exposition—  Oakland,  September  9  to 
October  6. 

Glenn  county — Orland,  September  15 
to  21. 

Kings  countv — Hnnford,  September  23 
to  2S. 

Fresno  county — Fresno.  October  1  to  5. 

Southern  California  Fair— Klverslde.  Oc- 
tober 8  to  13. 

Liberty  Fair — Los  Anceles,  October  12 
to  26. 

Livestock  Show — San  Frnnclscn.  Novem- 
ber 2  to  10. 

Initio— Indlo  Fair,  auspices  Hoard  of 
Trade,  November  trS-lG. 


Field  Crops. 

Bean  fields  in  Monterey  county 
never  looked  better. 

Alfalfa  is  selling  at  Hopland  for 
530  per  ton  in  the  field  baled. 

The  hay  and  grain  crops  in  the 
Sierra  Valley  are  the  shortest  for 
several  years. 

Bean  growers  ha\e  started  a 
movement  to  organize  branches  of 
the  State  association. 

The  recent  rain  meant  an  aver- 
age increase  of  the  bean  crop  in 
Ventura  county  of  from  two  to 
three  sacks  to  the  acre. 

The  rice  growing  industry  in 
Glenn  county  has  within  six  years 
risen  from  an  experiment  of  a  half 
dozen  acres  to  a  crop  which  this 
year  is  estimated  at  $5,000,000. 

The  cantaloupe  market  at  Tur- 
lock  opened  last  week.  The  top 
price  for  standards  was  J  3.75  a 
crate  and  for  ponies  $3.  The  av- 
erage price  paid  was  around  $3  and 
?2.50.  i 

California  will  have  to  pay  $9.62% 
\  per  100  pounds  for  rice  for  the 
State  institutions  for  the  next  three 
months,  according  to  bids  recently 
submitted.  The  former  price  was 
$8.10. 

Averaging  more  than  225  sacks  of 
potatoes  to  the  acre.  George  H.  Pe- 
ters, potato  king  of  Kern  county, 
turned  out  approximately  32,000 
sacks  on  149  acres  of  his  place  near 
Arvin. 

Cotton  consumed  during  June 
pr/iounted  to  527,464  running  bales, 
and  for  the  eleven  months  ending 
June-  30  it  was  6.049.544  bale3,  the 
Census  Bureau  has  just  announced 
— slightly  in  excess  of  last  year. 

The  farmers  in  the  Two  Rock 
Valley  and  about  Bloomfield  do  not 
find  the  sudan  grass  a  successful 
crop  with  them,  except  where  pro- 
tected by  a  high  fence  or  a  wind- 
break of  some  sort  against  the  cool 
winds. 

Farmers  of  the  Clarksburg  dis- 
trict, Yolo  county,  are  making  plans 
to  combat  the  red  spider  pest  that 
destroyed  a  large  volume  of  the 
bean  crop  last  season.  The  Farm 
Adviser  is  urging  the  use  of  dry 
sulphur. 

The  ruling  price  for  which  toma- 
toes in  the  Porterville  district  have 
been  contracted  is  $15  per  ton. 
Packers  say  that  practically  their 
entire  output  has  been  contracted 
for  delivery  to  buyers  for  the  United 
States  Army. 

N.  T.  Cory  and  F.  W.  Herbert, 
■whe  have  300  acres  five  miles  west 
of  Lincoln  planted  to  beans,  will 
arrange  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
beans  with  the  waste  water  of  the 
P.  G.  and  E.  Co.'s  electric  power 
plants  near  Auburn. 

J.  Rose,  who  has  a  large  dairy  in 
Byron-Bethany  Irrigation  District, 
has  a  large  acreage  of  alfalfa,  but 
before  he  could  irrigate  he  bought 
700  tons  of  hay  for  his  cows.  This 
year,  with  irrigation  and  without 
increasing  his  alfalfa  acreage,  he 
will  not  have  to  buy  any. 

Melon  growers  and  truck  garden- 
ers have  asked  the  State  Fish  and 
Uame  Commission  for  relief  against 
Chinese  pheasants,  which  are  doing 
serious  damage  to  melons  and  gar- 
den truck  generally.   Under  the  terms 


of  the  State  lawa  the  pheasants  are 
protected  at  all  seasons  and  shoot- 
ing is  prohibited. 

The  waters  of  Lake  Almanor  are 
to  be  used,  by  order  of  the  State 
Railroad  Commission,  to  save  25,- 
000  acres  of  growing  crops  in  Butte 
and  Sutter  counties  from  perishing. 
The  lake  is  of  artificial  construction 
and  is  intended  for  power  purposes 
exclusively,  but  a  part  of  the  water 
has  now  been  requisitioned  for  irri- 
gating. 

The  farmers  about  Bloomville, 
Mendocino  county,  and  down  the 
Anderson  Valley  have  usually  cut 
nearly  the  entire  acreage  for  hay, 
but  this  year  they  are  cutting  only 
enough  for  their  own  use  keeping 
the  balance  for  grain.  Ernest  L. 
Whipple  of  Philo,  Mendocino  coun- 
ty, says  he  has  never  had  a  better 
hay  crop,  though  at  one  time  he 
would  gladly  have  sold  it  for  a  ton 
and  a  half  per  acre. 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Plum  picking  began  in  the  Por- 
terville district  this  week. 

The  organization  of  the  Sonoma 
apple  growers  has  been  completed. 

It  is  thought  that  apricot  grow- 
ers will  dry  much  of  their  small 
fruit  this  year. 

The  Government  of  Tasmania  is 
sending  its  pomologist,  J.  W.  Ward, 
to  study  fruit  culture  in  California 
and  other  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Commercial  driers  in  the  vicinity 
of  San  Jose  have  this  season  fixed  a 
charge  of  $6.50  a  ton  for  drying 
prunes  and  $14  for  drying  apricots. 

This  year's  crop  of  Gravenstein 
apples  in  Sonoma  county  will  be 
large,  it  is  thought.  The  apples  will 
be  packed  and  shipped  green  for  the 
most  part. 

The  plum  crop  of  the  Sacramento 
river  district  is  one  of  the  lightest 
of  recent  years.  The  yield  will  not 
be  above  50  per  cent  of  normal, 
owing  to  the  cold  spring. 

Two  dry  years  following  each 
other  have  been  hard  on  the  al- 
mond orchards  of  the  Oakley  and 
Antioch  districts.  Many  trees  will 
not  mature  their  crop  this  year. 

The  community  packing  house  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  district  fruit 
growers  near  San  Bernardino  has 
proved  a  success  and  given  satis- 
faction to  the  fourteen  members  of 
the  association. 

Although  the  crop  of  Tuscan 
peaches  throughout  the  Yuba  sec- 
tion is  late  this  year,  it  is  believed 
the  local  plant  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  will  commence 
operation  about  July  20. 

Three  orchard  crops — prunes,  al- 
monds and  peaches — will  bring  be- 
tween $700,000  and  $750,000  into 
the  Chico-Durham  district  in  1918, 
despite  the  fact  that  this  has  been 
a  poor  year  for  the  production  of 
fruit  and  nuts,  an  exchange  reports. 

A  vigorous  effort  is  being  made  by 
the  fruit  growers  and  farmers  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  farm 
workers  in  the  Watsonville  district 
with  regard  to  a  labor  wage  to  be 
paid  during  the  present  season  in 
order  to  assure  the  handling  of  the 
apricot  and  apple  crops.  A  scale  of 
35c  an  hour  has  been  tentatively 
set  by  a  number  of  farm  centers. 

The  San  Francisco  Sealer  of 
Weights  and  Measures  seized  a  large 
quantity  of  berries  in  the  wholesale 
market  last  week  because  of  short 
weight.  Shippers  should  remember 
that  it  is  not  the  weight  of  the 
crate's  contents  when  it  leaves  the 
country  that  counts.  It  is  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  in  the  box  when  the 
inspector  sees  it  in  the  wholesale 
market. 

Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical. 

Fumigating  season  in  the  Lind- 
say district  opened  this  week.  There 
is  comparative  freedom  of  the  local 
groves  from  scale  and  other  insect 
pests  as  compared  with  previous 
years. 


Hawaii  will  have  a  record-break- 
ing pineapple  crop  this  year,  with  a 
total  of  3,500,000  cases  of  the  fruit. 
The  best  previous  pineapple  record 
was  in  1915,  when  2,669,616  cases 
were  packed. 

Dr.  Kelly  of  the  University  of 
California  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Por- 
terville district  to  make  a  study  of 
proper  cultural  methods  in  orange 
groves.  A  portion  of  the  expense  Is 
borne  by  the  University  and  the  re- 
mainder by  the  orange  growers. 

In  an  announcement  made  last 
week  by  Manager  L.  D.  Palmer  of 
the  Orange  County  Fruit  Exchange 
he  says  that  the  exchange  shipments 


High  School,  Lower  School.  Ac- 
credited best  colleges  Bast  and 
West.  Strong  French,  mnsic  and 
home  economics  courses.  Com- 
fortable buildings.  Favorable 
climate  and  large  grounds  per- 
mit outdoor  life  all  year.  Physi- 
cal culture.  All  sports.  Resident 
nurse.  17th  year  opens  Septem- 
ber 16th.  For  illustrated  booklet, 
write 

Miss  Catherine  Harker, 

Principal 
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will  total  nearly  1500  cars,  which 
represents  in  the  neighborhood  of 
75  per  cent  of  the  2000-car  crop  of 
the  district.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  crop  will  bring  in  excess  of 
$4,000,000. 


Grapes. 

Plans  are  being  made  at  Lodi  for 
the  building  of  a  community  camp 
to  accommodate  women  and  girls 
working  in  the  orchards  and  table- 
grape  packing  sheds. 

Wine  grape  growers  are  protest- 
ing vigorously  against  the  bone-dry 
measure  now  before  Congress.  They 
claim  that  this  year's  crop  is  worth 
$14,000,000,  and  that  to  pass  the 
bill  would  bankrupt  them. 


*  Miscellaneous. 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  river 
boats  have  petitioned  for  authoriza- 
tion to  increase  their  freight  rates. 

The  Nevada  County  Farm  Bureau 
will  open  its  free  school  of  fruit 
packing  here  the  first  week  in  Au- 
gust. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  Women's  Land  Army 
of  California  for  a  volunteer  unit  of 
200  workers  to  assist  in  saving  the 
crops. 

Volunteer  fire-fighting  parties  suc- 
cessfully ended  an  all-day  struggle 
to  extinguish  a  forest  fire  which 
burned  approximately  1300  acres  of 
timber  north  of  Nevada  City  on 
Sunday  last. 

Wheat  cutting  is  now  in  progress 
in  the  Western  wheat  belt,  and  re- 
ports received  by  the  employment 
service  indicate  that  there  has  been 
no  shortage  at  any  point  where  the 
harvest  had  actually  begun. 

An  unusual  storm  broke  in  the 
Vallecitos  recently.  Out  of  a  cloud- 
less sky  a  heavy  deluge  of  water 
fell.  The  storm  did  no  damage,  as 
practically  no  grain  has  been  cut  in 
that  vicinity  as  yet. 

The  California  Packing  Corpora- 
tion cannery  at  Yuba  City  begins 
about  July  20  to  25,  and  from  the 
large  crop  in  that  section  they  will 
have  a  long  run.  New  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  plant. 

California  Nursery  Company,  hav- 
ing Its  plant  at  Niles,  Alameda 
county,  has  secured  a  permit  from 
the  State  Corporation  Commissioner 
to  issue  to  George  C.  Roeding  all  of 
its  capital  stock  ($400,000,  par 
value  $100)  In  exchange  for  a  cer- 
tain nursery  business  at  Niles. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Frank- 
lin K.  Lane  has  approved  of  the  re- 
construction of  a  weir  in  the  Colo- 
rado river,  which  was  removed  by 
the  Government  during  the  last 
floods.  At  the  time  of  the  high 
water,  the  weir  was  thought  to  be 
adding  to  the  flood  damage.  The 
light  rainfall  this  season,  however, 
has  been  a  menace  to  crops  and  the 
Imperial  Valley  sought  to  have  the 
weir  reinstalled  to  impound  what 
water  there  is. 

The  intimation  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  establish  parcel  post 
service  via  motor  trucks  throughout 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  service  is  carried 
out  successfully  in  portions  of  the 
East,  has  aroused  interest  among 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  the 
district.  A  Fresno  motor  truck  firm 
has  received  word  from  its  Wash- 
ington headquarters  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  a  parcel  post  ser- 
vice in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  Food  Products  Inspection  Ser- 
vice is  now  available  to  shippers  in 
the  markets  named  below.  Applica- 
tions for  inspection  in  any  market 
should  be  addressed  to  the  inspector 
in  charge  of  that  market  or  to  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  Washington,  D. 
C.  Inspectors  in  charge  of  Califor- 
nia  markets  are:     S.   H.  Bodding- 


The  wonderful  Avery  8-16  Tractor  (to  the  left) 
pulls  2  or  3  plows  and  drives  19-inch  threshers, 
etc.  Fully  warranted.  Price  includes  a  rea- 
sonable profit  to  dealers  who  are  Obligated 
to  supply  Avery  Service* 
The  5-10  Model  B  Avery  Tractor  (below)  is  Just 
the  tractor  for  small  farming,  fifty  acres 
or  less.  Just  the  thing  for  truck  gardening, 
fruit  growing,  etc.  Gear  driven  selective  type, 
three  speeds.  Weight  only  2,000  pounds. 


8*16  Avery  Tractor. 
ijFor  price  write  us  direct- 
Fully  Warranted. 


Avery  Gives  the  World 

Power  for  Every  Farm  Need 

.— For  Every  Size  Farm 
and  Every  Kind  of  Work 

THE  complete  line  of  Avery  Motor  Farming  Machinery 
fills  all  power  farming  requirements  for  every  size  farm  in  the 
world,    The  Avery  is  the  one  standardized,  thoroughly 
proved  complete  line  of  motor  farming  machinery. 

With  one  of  the  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors,  you  can  plow,  prepare  your 
seed  bed,  and  plant  and  harvest  your  grain  crop.  With  an  Avery  Motor  Cul- 
t  tiv.itor  you  can  cultivate  your  corn,  cotton,  beans  or  any  crop  planted  in  rows. 
With  one  of  the  eight  sizes  of  Avery  "Grain-Saving"  Separators,  you  can  thresh 
all  kinds  of  grain,  kaffir  corn,  clover  and  other  seeds.  Every  size  Avery  is  a  one- 
man  outfit.  For  any  kind  of  field  work,  belt  work,  or  road  work  there  is  an 
Avery  motor  power  machine  that  can  be  used  safely,  successfully  and  profitably. 
Avery  Tractors  are  entirely  built  in  our  own  big  factories  and  every  part  of  an 
Avery  Tractor  (motor,  radiator,  transmission,  etc.)  is  built  especially  for  tractor 
work  and  only  for  the  Avery  Tractor.  The  Avery  Company  are  builders— not 
assemblers.  They  specialize  in  motor  farming  machinery.  Don't  confuse  the 
Avery  Tractor  and  other  Avery  machinery  with  the  ordinary  assembled  machine. 

Some  Special  Avery  Features 

With  the  Avery  Tractor  you  can  unhitch  from  one  machine  and  instanta- 
neously hitch  to  another  at  the  drawbar,  or  apply  belt  power.  And  you 
don't  have  to  use  a  wrench  to  do  either— the  coupler  is  automatic  and 
the  belt  pulley  is  always  in  place. 

Avery  Tractors  are  the  only  make  with  a  Duplex  Gasifier.  It  does  the  trick- 
turns  kerosene  or  distillate  into  gas. 

The  Avery  motor  is  low  speed.  Main  bearings  are  adjustable  from  the  outside. 
Patented  inner  cylinder  walls  are  removable.  All  parts  are  accessible  and  every 
part  renewable.  With  the  three  or  four-plow  Avery  Tractor  and  an  Avery 
Motor  Cultivator,  one  man  can  prepare  and  cultivate  two  and  one-half  times 
the  acreage  of  corn  that  can  be  raised  with  horses. 

See  the  Nearest  Avery  Dealer 

Go  to  the  Avery  dealer  and  select  and  buy  the  size  tractor  and  equipment  to 
meet  your  requirements  (no  matter  bow  small  or  how  large  the  acreage  you 
cultivate)  or  write  direct  for  complete  Motor  Farming  Catalog. 

AVERY  COMPANY.  3816  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  Ills.  K 

F.  H.  Poss  Co.,  Distributors,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 

VERM 


S-IO  Avery  Tractor. 
Price  $550,  f, cb.  Peoria. 


12-25  H.P. 

Avery  Tractor 
For 3  or 4 

n.  Threshers 


25-50  H.P. 

Avery 
Tractor 
For  5  or  6 
plows  and 

32  inch 
Threshers 


s  a  size 
Avery 
Thresher for 
every  size 


Light  and  Heavy  Tractor 
Plows  for  All  Size  Tractors 


Motor  Farming  Machinery 


C.  S.  ANTHONY 


Southern  California  Distributor 


AVERY  TRACTORS 

Some  Choice  Territory  open  to  Live  Agents. 


Immedlat* 

De  liveries 


164-68  N.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Booklet  Frr 


Kills  Prairie  Dogs  and  Gophers 
of  all  kinds.  Endorsed  V"  Stat. 
Experimental  Stations  1000 
|  tablets  prepaid  for  $  1 .2b  War- 
'  ranted    Raticide  Tablets.  25c 
Ask  druggist  or  send  direct. 
~F.  D  Chemical  Co  .  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 


house,  inspector,  315  Consular  Build- 
ing, 510  Battery  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  O.  W.  Schleussner,  su- 
pervising inspector,  and  H.  H.  War- 
ner, inspector,  204  Wholesale  Ter- 
minal Office  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 


DO  NOT  BURN  STRAW. — FOOD  ADMINISTRATION. 
Burning  grain  straw  or  other  straw  or  feedstuff  is  a  crime  under 
the  President's  proclamation  unless  a  permit  is  first  obtained  from 
the  Food  Administration.  A  great  feed  shortage  exists.  Grain 
or  rice  straw  will  prevent  starvation  of  cattle  and  should  be  saved 
even  where  it  cannot  be  handled  at  a  profit;  for  cattle  can  be  brought 
to  it.  Bean  straw  is  still  more  valuable  for  feed,  as  proved  by  wide 
experience  in  California.  Orchardists  must  not  use  bean  straw  or 
alfalfa  for  mulch  or  fertilizer  this  year.  Cattle  men  are  urged  to 
reciprocate  by  buying  these  products  and,  wherever  feasible,  by  fur- 
nishing manure  to  take  their  place. 


WOLFE 

Lumber  &  Hard  ware  Co. 

Auto  Accessories  -  Ford  Parts 

Tools  for  the  Farmer 

Autoist,  Machinist  and  Carpenter 

When  in  the  city,  call  and  see  if 

We  can  save  you  money 
19th  and  Folsom  Sts.,    San  Francisco 

—  Skat  Hand  Soap    for  25c  — 


Hardy 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Boxwoods, 
Hollies  and  a  complete  line  of 

Coniferous  Evergreens. 
WRITE    FOB  PRICES 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA.  CALIFORNIA. 


Gardner's  Bean 
Harvester 


meets  the  requirements  of 
the  rancher  and  is  within  easy 
reach  of  all. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  It.  or 
send  direct  to  factory. 


Gardner 
Harvester  Co. 

902  E.  Fourth  St.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 


it. -J.  Write 


Twlco  tho  Power  at  Half  tho  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P.-Select  Yoor 

Term*  —  Direct- frorr.  _  _ 

toot  own  order— Sav*  $15  to  S200.  rrompi 
Shipment.  Biirnow  cataloe/'How  to  Jurtn 
Engrn"»"  FRKE--  by  return  mall.  Postpaid. 

|Wrl.„  I     WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Cf\  Oakland  Ava..  Kansas  Clrjr.  Mo. 
|Today|7jtfifl  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Money  Back 

If  not  satis- 
fled  on  my 
New  SO  Day 
Engine  Offer 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Psen>  of  tractors,  engine*,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors, 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 

rheir  experiences  and  troubles 


HOW  TO  KNOW  A  GOOD  BELT. 

[Written  for  Piielfle  Bond  l're*s.J 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference 
in  wearing  quality  of  various  brands 
of  rubber  belts  on  the  market.  The 
value  of  a  rubber  belt  depends  on 
the  grade  of  cotton  fabric  used,  the 
gTade  of  rubber  cement  used,  the 
way  the  rubber  is  impregnated  into 
the  fabric,  and  the  flexibility,  which 
depends  on  these  factors.  Cotton 
fabric  used  in  belting  varies  from 
a  tensile  strength  of  2000  pounds 
down  to  1400  pounds  or  less  per 
inch  width  of  a  six-ply  belt,  accord- 
ing to  A.  H.  Gregory  of  the  New 
York  Belting  Co.;  and  the  best  fab- 
ric for  this  purpose  weighs  32  ounces 
per  40-inch  square.  Its  greatest 
strength  is  lengthwise  of  the  belt. 
In  belt  talk  the  rubber  in  and  be- 
tween the  plies  is  called  the  "rub- 
ber friction."  How  strong  and  elas- 
tic it  is  and  how  persistently  it 
binds  the  plies  together  determines 
the  number  of  times  the  belt  can  be 
bent  or  twisted  before  it  pulls  to 
pieces,  provided  the  duck  is  full 
weight  and  full  tensile  strength.  No 
belt  is  properly  flexible  tvith  a  poor 
grade  of  "friction."  Only  the  best 
belts  can  long  stand  the  twisting 
they  get  on  vertical  centrifugal 
pumps  and  similar  installations. 

TKSTING   RKI.TS  EASILY. 

Mr.  Gregory  tells  an  easy  way 
to  test  the  grade  of  rubber  belting 
as  to  its  "rubber  "  friction."  This 
should  be  the  same  whether  a  sec- 
tion is  cut  crosswise  or  lengthwise 
of  the  belt.  Cut  a  section  an  inch 
wide  across  the  end  of  each  belt  to 
be  compared.  Cut  off  the  selvedge 
so  one  ply  can  be  peeled  off  a  half 
inch.  Punch  a  hole  through  the 
remaining  plies  and  hang  it  on  the 
hook  of  a  reliable  spring  scale. 
"Then  pull  the  loosened  ply  just  so 
that  it  peels  off  at  the  rate  of  one 
inch  per  minute.  The  scales  will 
read  about  six  pounds  for  very  poor 
belting  and  25  pounds  for  the  best 
grade  of  belting.  It  will  require  a 
pair  of  pliers  and  two  hands  to 
strip  the  ply  from  a  good  belt. 

Another  point,  and  a  very  im- 
portant one,  is  that  rubber  friction 
usually  withstands  the  effect  of  age 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  it  pos- 
sesses as  determined  by  the  test 
above  noted.  A  rubber  belt  of  poor 
rubber  friction  usually  ages  and  goes 
to  pieces  in  a  very  short  while,  while 
a  rubber  belt  of  high  grade  rubber 
friction  may  last  for  years,  depend- 
ent, of  course,  upon  its  usage. 


TRACTORS  INCREASE  MAN 
POWER. 

The  advantage  of  the  tractor,  like 
that  of  most  other  improved  farm 
machinery,  lies  not  only  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  cost  of  performing  a 
jnit  of  work  but  also  in  that  it  per- 
mits one  man  to  do  considerably 
more  work  in  a  given  time. 

This  has  been  true  of  practically 
all  improved  farm  machines,  says  the 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Even  the 
grain  binder,  generally  considered  as 
one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  in- 
ventions of  the  century,  which  has 
increased  about  eight-fold  the  acre- 
age one  man  could  handle,  has  not 
resulted  in  decreasing  materially  the 
cost  of  producing  grain. 


Judging  by  the  experience  of 
tractor  users,  it  is  not  only  safe  to 
expect  a  material  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  farm  operations  per  acre 
through  the  use  of  the  tractor,  but 
it  is  safe  to  expect  to  be  able  to 
increase  the  crop  acreage  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  amount  of  crops 
which  one  man  can  raise. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  cost  of  doing  the 
work  with  a  tractor  in  most  cases 
can  not  be  directly  compared  with 
the  cost  of  doing  it  with  horses, 
since  on  farms  where  tractors  are 
used  a  number  of  horses  generally 
are  retained,  and  any  comparison, 
therefore,  must  be  made  between 
the  cost  of  operating  the  farm  with 
horses  alone  and  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating with  the  tractor  and  a  certain 
number  of  horses.  Not  infrequently 
horses  stand  idle  while  the  tractor 
is  being  used  for  field  work,  because 
there  is  not  sufficient  help  available 
to  use  them  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  such  cases  part  of  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance  must  be  consid- 
ered when  figuring  the  cost  of  farm 
operations,  since  they  are  still  a 
part  of  the  farm  plant. 

Not  only  should  the  relative  ex- 
pense of  operation  with  the  two 
methods  be  considered,  but  also  the 
relative  results.  The  inoreased  crop 
acreage  and  consequent  increase  in 
incomes  which  the  purchase  of  the 
tractor  will  usually  make  possible 
may  in  war  times  make  the  differ- 
ence between  idle  acres  and  food 
producing  acres. 


BIG  STATE  FAIR  FARM  POWER 
EXHIBIT. 

To  the  Editor:  We  decided  at 
our  last  meeting  to  exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair,  all  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Tractor  and  Implement  Asso- 
ciation who  will  exhibit  doing  so 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  making  a  big  collective  ex- 
hibit, much  like  last  year's,  but 
bigger  and  better.  We  will  have 
one  or  two  large  tents  filled  with 
exhibits  in  the  same  location  as  last 
year  and  there  will  be  other  tents 
in  the  same  field  containing  ex- 
hibits of  pumps,  stationary  gas  en- 
gines and  other  sorts  of  power 
farming  machinery  and  farming 
equipments. 

As  our  annual  demonstration  pro- 
vides the  means  of  seeing  tractors 
and  plows  at  work  and  as  the  space 
available  on  the  State  Fair  grounds 
does  not  permit  doing  anything  fur- 
ther than  stirring  up  the  dust,  we 
have  decided  to  have  an  exhibit  in 
which  none  of  the  machines  will  be 
in  motion. 

J.  M.  Perry  of  Stockton,  who  was 
last  year  president  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  is  now  chairman 
of  the  machinery  department  at  the 
Fair.  He  and  the  other  directors 
fully  appreciate  the  immense  im- 
portance of  tractors  and  other  power 
farming  machinery,  particularly  at 
the  present  time,  when  maximum 
production  and  saving  of  man  labor 
and  horse  labor  are  essential.  This 
department,  therefore,  will  be  given 
special  prominence  at  the  1918  State 
Fair. — The  California  Tractor  and 
Implement  Association,  G.  M.  Wal- 
ker, Secretary-Treasurer. 


ADVANTAGE  OF  TRACTOR  HAR- 
ROWS. 


An  advantage  of  a  50-foot  harrow 
over  several  of  less  width  totaling 
the  same  is   that  each   of  several 


harrows  must  lap  the  last  one 
slightly  in  order  to  cover  all  the 
ground.     This  loss  is  not  encoun- 


tered with  the  18-35  tractor  and  50- 
foot  harrow  used  by  W.  T.  Roberts 

of  Sonoma  county. 


We   Manufacture   Lerelers   for   Any   Power   From   6   Horses   to   a   IS   H.    P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 


of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Preanos  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now 
being  used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  smalt — also  by 

contractors — saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

UK  SEND  THEM  ON  TIIKKK  IH\S'  TRIAL. 

So  extremely  simple,   a  child  could  operate  one.   as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist 

raises  and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Send  today  for  full  information  and  our 
1  latest  catalog  of   earth-moving  machines. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Manufacturer*  of 

Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator,  3  Pise*;  Mctiarrbi  Fruit  and  Olive  (traders, 
any  ftlze;  Schandoney  \  Harrlneton  Equalizing  Hltchea,  any  size;  Diamond  Special  Har- 
rowti.  Baker  Clips,  Olevlne*;  and  Schmewer  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derrick*.  We  sell 
the  Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader. 


Three  Operations  Finished 
In  Once  Over  the  Held 


JOHNfcDEEEE 

VAN  BRUNT 

Single  Disc  Grain  Drill 

It  is  war  time  thrift  to  use  a  Van  Brunt  Grain  Drill.  In  one  trip  over 
the  field  it  pulverizes  the  soil,  makes  the  seed  furrows,  drops  and  covers  the  seed.  The 
Van  Brunt  Grain  Drill  makes  horse  power  and  man  power  available  for  other  pur- 
poses— it  helps  solve  the  labor  problem.  Besides  saving  labor,  a  Van  Brunt  Drill 
will  increase  your  crop  yield  because  it  does  better  seeding. 

Patented  Adjustable  Gate  Force  Feed-Insures  Even  Seeding 

All  the  seed  is  planted  at  the  same  depth— evenly,  uniformly  from 

every  feed.   All  the  seed  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.    It  ^-"-"j** 
matures  evenly.    No  seed  is  wasted.    Thorough  seeding,  you  r^--^j^0^St 
know,  means  much  towards  increasing  your  crop  production,  ^t"^*,*** 
Van  Brunt  Drills  do  first  class  work  in  any  soil  capable  of  being  \Vr°* 
seeded  and  do  not  choke  up  in  mud,  gumbo,  sticky  or  trashy    '  \ 
ground.    Save  labor,  save  seed  and  increase  your  crop  yield 
by  using  a  "Van  Brunt"  Grain  Drill. 

These  Books  Free  for  the  Asking 

"Belter  Grain  Yields  From  the  Same  Fields" — 32  pages  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  telling  how  to  select,  test  and  plant  seed.  Also 
"Better  Farm  Implement*  and  How  to  Lite  Them"— a  156  page  text 

book  on  farm  implements.   Worth  dollars* 

To  get  these  books  just  state  the  implements  in 
which  you  are  interested  and  ask  for  package  B  PK  24- 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois 

1^1 
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7he  Peal 
Test 

— of  gasoline  is  in  its 
boiling  points.  In  "Red 
Crown"  they  form  a 
continuous,  uniform 
chain, —  giving  easy 
starting,  quick  accel- 
eration, power  and 
mileage.  Look  for  the 
Red  Crown  sign. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


jfie  Gasoline 
^Quality 


to9UU1ba 
'  perhou 
8h  p.- 
Chann«l  Strii 
Sllcins  Ear 


Write  For 
Amazing  NEW 
SM ALLEY  Book 
FREE! 

Thousands  are  fillln*  their  SHoa 
quicker!  easier!  cheaper!  —  with 
richer,  better  cut  ensilage  thnn 
ever!  With  the  famous  patented 
Recurring  Attachment,  they're 
■■iking  damiy  feeds,  turning rough- 
age  into  tempting  meal,  fatte 


cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  at  a  lb<"? 
to 80<2>  cost-reduction!  Think  of  it! 


ittemng 
at  a  Ify;. 


Makes  wonderful  combination 
meal-feedafromclover,  corn  stalks, 
snapped  corn,  bean  straw,  pea 
vines,  oats,  rye — Cracks  peas,  corn, 
beans!  —  Handles  leaves,  stem  ana 
all!  Saves  waste  —  doesn't  injure 
color  of  bayl 

Meal  capacities  range  from  1080 
to  2340  lb-.,  per  hour  (600  to  900  lb*, 
meal  per  hour  wi.b  Junior  MM 
driven  by  6  to  8  h,  p.  engine;. 

Smalley 

Silo  Filler  if.T 

Makes  silo  filling  as  easy  as  A  B  CI 
Grip-hook  Force-feed  TABLE  and 
paddle  roller  automatically  feeds 
the  powerful,  swiftly  revolving, 
lawn-mower-like  knivesl-turno  out 
fine  cut  ensilage  of  unbeatable  rich- 
ness—  increasea  eilo  tonnage— pays 
for  itself 
quickly.  Pat- , 
nte*l  low-Speed  J 
-pulley  CHAIN  / 
RIVE  Blower  ' 
__  1-6  to  1-4  power  costs.  Ends  belt  J 
slippage,  belt  troubles— is  faster, cleaner  t 
— sevt-s  time,  money,  trouble. 

Blower  and  cutter  work  Independent-  i 
Ir.  Speed  up  fan  — or  slow  ft  down!  —  / 
Speed  of  knife  shaft  remains  the  same. 

Four  sizes  of  Alfalfa  cutters  with  , 
top  apron.  Book  explains  all.  It's 
FREE— with  samples  of  meal.  Write  j 

Pacific  Implement  Co.,  Gen.  Agts. 

San  Francisco. Cs  I. 
Smalltf  Mhj.Co.,Dept  ea  Manitowoc. Wis 


THE  SELF- (HUNG  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  it4  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to_  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-  ~:l 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motori 
keeps  in  the  oil  and| 
keeps  out  dust  ant' 
rain.The  Splash  Oilini 
System  constantly 
floods  everybearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  thi 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  bret 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  ore  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Wbter  Supply  Goods   and   Steel    Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERM0T0R  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


Dealer* 
in 

PAPKR 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St..  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffitt  A  Towne,    Los  Angeles 
Bloke.  McFall  Co..         Portland.  Ore. 


WHY  FARMERS  NEED  ORGANI- 
ZATION. 


To  the  Editor:  Without  going 
into  the  ethics  (or  lack  of  them)  of 
class  organization,  I  will  state  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  fact.  Farmers  do 
not  function  best  as  capitalists,  but 
the  great  majority,  the  ordinary 
mill-run  farmer,  is  first  a  laborer 
and  secondly  a  capitalist.  This  is 
proved  by  the  long  hours  farmers 
work  and  the  small  interest,  if  any, 
which  their  capital  earns  them. 
This  I  have  learned  by  observation, 
experience  and  from  some  United 
States  Bulletins  on  the  subject. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
tendency  of  the  times  is  toward 
more  Government  control  and  own- 
ership and  more  political  organiza- 
tion by  the  labor  unions,  and  if  the 
farmers  do  not  organize  they  will 
find  themselves  ground  between  the 
upper  and  nether  millstones  of  or- 
ganized capital,  seeking  cheap  raw 
products,  and  organized  labor,  de- 
manding cheap  food. 

And  if  war  patriotism  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  profiteering  and 
discrimination  in  Government  con- 
trol, a  little  organization  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  preventing  prof- 
iteering on  farmers. 

I  am  not  connected  with  the  Non- 
partisan League. — K.  S.  Harlow,  Im- 
perial. 

COMPOSITE  CONDITION  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA CROP,  JULY  1,  1918. 

The  composite  condition  of  all 
crops  of  California  on  July  1  as  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates, and  transmitted  through  the 
office  of  the  California  Field  Agents 
was  about  6  per  cent  below  their 
10-year  average  condition  on  that 
date.  Last  year  the  condition  of  all 
crops  in  California  on  July  1  was 
.3  per  cent  above  their  10-year 
average  and  4.8  per  cent  below  their 
10-year  average  in  1916.  The  con- 
dition of  the  various  crops  on  July 
1,  expressed  in  percentage  of  their 
seven  and  ten-year  averages  (not  the 
normal)  was  as  follows: 

Apricots   114.7 

Lemons   107.1 

Hops   105.8 

Pears   105.1 

Gr.  sorghum ...  104.4 

Corn   103.4 

Watermelons  .  .102.3 

Grapes   101.1 

Cantaloupes  ..101.1 
Blackberries  & 
raspberries  ..101.1 

Tomatoes   100.0 

Onions   100. o 

Cabbages    0S.0 

Almonds    0S.6 

Beans    07. S 

Rice    07. S 

Sweet  potatoes.  f»7.8 


Cotton    96.0 

Alfalfa    96.8 

Potatoes    96.6 

Prunes    96.1 

Field   peas   95.5 

Walnuts    95.2 

Sugar  beets. . . .  94.6 

Oats    94.0 

Oranges    92.9 

Wheat    91.3 

ilav    90.6 

Peaches    90.1 

Barlev    8S.2 

Olives    «7.3 

Apples    86.4 

Pasture    82.4 

Average  of  all..  94.0 


THE  WOMAN'S  L,  A.  POLICY. 


They  have  a  catch  word  in  the 
office  of  the  "Women's  Land  Army." 
They  call  it  "Our  Policy,"  and  it 
bumps  up  in  every  sentence.  It 
hasn't  been  brought  to  a  cold  for- 
mula, but  it  runs  something  like 
this:  The  Women's  Land  Army  was 
formed  to  supply  a  need;  not  to  cre- 
ate one.  It  will  not  supplant  nor 
undercut  men;  it  will  not  supply  a 
traveling  unit  if  local  women  can 
be  used.  If  it  should  be  proved  that 
there  is  no  need  of  women  in  the 
fields,  the  Army  must  drop  its  work 
at  once. 


OLIVES  WILL  BE  STICKY. 


Black  scale  have  been  busy  lay- 
ing their  eggs  during  the  past  two 
months.  The  eggs  will  hatch  soon 
and  this  fall  the  new  generation  will 
make  fruit  trees,  leaves  and  fruits 
sticky  with  their  exudations.  Olives 
are  especially  affected.  The  remedy 
is  thorough  spraying  while  the  in- 
sects are  young  with  distillate  emul- 
sions or  miscible  oils,  which  may 
be  had  from  spray  manufacturers 
more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  made 
satisfactorily  at  home  in  most  cases. 


Why    Is     It  ? 


Write  for  a  list  of 
K-W  Equipped  Tractors 


That  practically  every  tractor  manufac- 
turer (and  there  are  40)  using  K  -  W 
magnetos  as  standard  equipment,  include 
them  in  their  specifications  or  catalogue? 
They  do  so  because  the  record  which  the  K-W 
magneto  has  made  for  itself — by  actual  field 
operation  —  during  the  last  ten  years  —  has  given 
it  a  reputation  that  tractors  built  for  quality 
demand. 

These  40  manufacturers  pay  more  for  K  -  W 
Magnetos  but  it  is  their  assurance  to  the  tractor 
buyer  that  he  is  being  provided  with7  the  most 
reliable  ignition  system,  guaranteeing  to  him  a 
"No  Trouble"  service  day  in  and  day  out. 


uffigh  Tension 
MAGNETOS 


are  true  High  Tension  types.  No  Batteries  and 
no  Starting  Coils  are  needed.  The  K-W  Mag- 
neto starts  any  size  motor  easily  and  quickly. 
It  gives  the  hottest  known  spark  —  fires  any  kind 
of  fuel  equally  well — is  timed  accurately;  and  last  but  not 
least,  its  construction  protects  it  against  dirt,  water 
and  oil. 

If  you  are  not  using  K-W  Ignition  now,  write  us.  Let  us 
show  you  how  a  K-W  Magneto  will  be  a  time,  money  and 
fuel  saver  for  you. 

Insist  that  your  new  tractor  be  K-W  equipped.  Look  for 
the  K-W  Trade  Mark. 


2889  Chester  Avenue 


IIGNITION  Ct> 

'Cleveland.  Ohio.  U.S.A. 


Hour  Moneys  Worfch 
— 'You  Know  It 


Boss  of  the  Road  Overalls  hand 
you  value  that  counts  —  in  work- 
service,  in  work-comfort,  in  work- 
manship. 

Loose-cut  and  full-fashioned  so  as 
to  meet  every  strain,  twist  or  pull. 
Over-sized  where  the  tug  hits  hard- 
est. That's  why  they  stand  the  gaff 
longer — why  they  give  you  a  new 
slant  on  overall  value  and  clothes- 
economy. 

Look  for  the  Bull  Dog  on  the 
label.  It  is  your  protection.  Never 
has  this  trade  mark  meant  so  much  to 
you  as  it  does  today. 

Buy  them  from  your  local  dealer 


NEUSTADTER  BROS. 


San  Francisco 


Portland 


Toughest  in- 
digo denim — 
best  union 
■workmanship. 


Big,  swing- 
ing pockets — 
roomy  but  not 
baggy 


Double -stitch- 
e  d  seams; 
hold-fast, pat 
ent  buttons 


Giant  Bar 
Pocket  Stay — 
prevents  pock 
et  ripping 


High  cut  from 
crotch  to  ivaist 
insures  perfect 
fit. 


OVERALLS 


Wide  cut  legs 
— so  you  can 
ivear' em  com- 
fortably over 
•woolen  pants. 


en 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  invited  to  send,  on  postal  cards,  notes  re- 
tardinr  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

E.  E.  Greenough  of  Merced  is  fit- 
tin?  up  a  small  show  herd  for  tbe 
State  Fair. 

A  third  cow-testing  association 
for  Stanislaus  county  is  now  in 
course  of  organization. 

William  Campbell  of  Escalon  re- 
cently sold  seven  Holstein  heifers 
to  W.  L  Clapp  of  Manteca. 

C.  D.  Hayworth  of  Modesto  is 
milking  20  registered  Jerseys,  of 
which  15  have  register  of  merit  rec- 
ords. 

A.  B.  Humphrey  of  Escalon  Is 
preparing  a  Guernsey  herd  for  the 
fair,  also  a  good  number  of  Berk- 
shires. 

J.  D.  High  of  Modesto  is  having 
exceptionally  good  luck  in  his  Hol- 
stein herd.  Of  the  last  13  calves 
dropped  11  were  heifers. 

W.  T.  Elleby  of  Modesto  sold  a 
Jersey  bull  to  Harry  S.  Coey,  also 
of  Modesto.  Most  of  Mr.  Elleby's 
herd  is  of  the  famous  Bleakhouse 
strain. 

Livestock  growers  and  dairymen 
of  Fresno  district  are  raising  the 
largest  crop  of  sweet  sorghum  in 
the  history  of  the  district.  The 
movement  is  the  result  of  a  cam- 
paign waged  by  Leroy  B.  Smith, 
Fresno  County  Farm  Adviser. 

J.  J.  Boyer  says  he  has  had  sev- 
eral offers  of  $24  per  ton  for  his 
wheat  hay,  baled  f.  o.  b.  Lafayette. 
Contra  Costa  county,  but  is  holding 
for  $28.  He  has  a  grandson  of  the 
$50,000  Holstein  bull,  King  Segis 
Pontiac  Alcartra,  which  he  expects 
to  show  at  Sacramento. 

The  Shoreacres  Dairy  of  San  Le- 
andro  is  furnishing  milk  to  the 
bay  cities  from  230  cows,  including 
14  registered  Guernseys  and  26  reg- 
istered Holsteins.  They  have  two 
fine  Guernsey  herd  bulls  and  sev- 
eral Holsteins,  one  a  grand  individ- 
ual from  Miss  Holdridge's  herd,  i 

W.  J.  Hackett  of  Ceres  reports 
the  sale  of  a  16-months-old  Jersey 
hull  to  Gen.  McKittrick  of  Bakers- 
field.  He  also  sold  a  bull  to  L.  H. 
Willet  of  Ceres.  Mr.  Hackett  has 
a  few  good  Durocs  along  with  his 
fine  herd  of  Jerseys.  He  recently 
purchased  a  Duroc  boar  from  Guy 
Miller  and  reports  the  sale  of  two 
Duroc  gilts  to  Judge  Kilpatrick  of 
Redwood  City. 

F.  Stenzel  of  San  Leandro  has 
secured  as  his  dairy  superintendent 
H.  S.  Logan,  formerly  of  the  A.  E. 
Smith  Holstein  ranch  in  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Logan  reports  that  of  the 
ten  best  milk  producers  in  the  cow- 
testing  association  last  month  Mr. 
Stenzel  had  eight.  Of  the  10  best 
butterfat  producers  he  had  seven. 
A  three-year-old  has  just  had  trip- 
lets.   She  may  be  tested. 

After  21  years  of  using  regis- 
tered Holstein  bulls  and  saving  the 
heifer  calves  from  the  best  cows. 
J.  M.  Christen  of  Pacheco  last  fall 
bought  six  registered  females  and 
the  son  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker, 
Prince  Hartog  Alcartra  Walker,  a 
fine  individual  born  in  February, 
1917.  An  exceptional  number  of 
heifer  calves  have  given  Mr.  Chris- 
ten a  fast  start  in  purebreds. 

Bock  Bros,  of  Pacheco  now  have 
10  registered  Holstein  females  and 
some  calves  from  the  six  females 
bought  four  years  ago  from  the 
Copa  d'Oro  Ranch  at  Los  Banos 
shortly  before  their  sale.  Some  of 
the  calves  are  by  the  young  herd 
bull,  a  grandson  of  Prince  Gelsche 
Walker.  One  of  the  heifers,  with 
rough  farm  handling,  gave  64  lbs. 
milk  in  one  day  at  a  year  and  ten 
months  old.  Her  dam  gave  85  lbs. 
when  fresh  last  winter. 

C.  A.  Le  Barron  of  the  Le  Barron 
Estate  at  Valley  Ford  has  one  of 
the  best  equipped  dairies  to  be 
found  in  the  State.  He  uses  the 
James  system  for  feeding.  They 
use  the  Empire  milkers,  and  Mr. 
Owens,  the  manager,  says  milking 
machine  troubles  are  a  result  more 


often  from  the  operator  than  de- 
fects in  the  machine.  His  herd  Is 
headed  by  Willow  Moor  Peter  Pan. 
The  Ayrshires  prove  themselves  good 
hustlers  in  this  hill  country  and  the 
young  calves  look  fine. 


Beef  Cattle. 

The  cattlemen  about  Hopland  re- 
port the  feed  conditions  in  the  hills 
good. 

J.  W.  McClealand  of  Budgeville, 
Humboldt  county,  reports  plenty  of 
feed  in  his  section  for  all  cattle  on 

range. 

T.  S.  Smith  of  Onyx  has  plenty  of 
feed  for  his  500  head  of  beef  cattle. 
He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  regis- 
tered bulls  to  go  on  range. 

Claude  Williams  of  Chico  re- 
ports plenty  of  feed  for  the  300 
head  of  Durhams.  The  Williams 
herd  is  headed  by  registered  bulls. 

T.  D.  Carneal  of  Livermore  is 
going  out  of  beef  Devons  in  favor 
of  Dairy  Shorthorns.  Both  breeds 
are  believed  the  best  in  their  classes 
for  ranging  hilly  land. 

Chas.  Andres  of  Weldon,  Kern 
county,  has  210  head  of  Herefords 
and  Shorthorns  and  reports  feed  a 
little  short,  but  has  plenty  for  hla 
own  stock.  He  uses  registered  bulls 
and  has  his  range  fenced. 

McKenzie  &  Stover  of  Red  Bluff 
have  3500  head  of  beef  cattle  and 
have  always  used  purebred  bulls. 
The  feed  problem  Is  causing  them 
to  think  hard  and  hustle.  They 
will  get  along;  they  always  have. 

R.  M.  Dunlap  recently  landed  at 
Redding  five  head  of  Shorthorn  cows 
and  heifers  for  Holt  &  Gregg.  These 
will  be  bred  to  Sultan  Mayflower  at 
the  State  Farm.  Two  $1,000  Here- 
ford bulls  were  brought  for  H.  H. 
Gable  of  Esparto  and  a  great  Short- 
horn show  heifer,  Lady  Roberta,  for 
W.  M.  Carruthers.  This  yearling 
heifer  was  shown  at  the  Interna- 
tional, the  Royal  and  Iowa  State 
Fairs  last  year  and  won  a  bunch  of 
ribbons.  Mr.  Carruthers  will  show 
her  in  California  this  fall  and  ex- 
pects to  carry  off  championship  hon- 
ors. The  heifer  was  sired  by  a  son 
of  Choice  Goods  and  came  from 
Howell  Reese  of  Pilger,  Neb.  Mr. 
Dunlap  will  leave  about  July  25 
for  the  East  to  get  more  stock. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

J.  P.  Mallory  of  Fresno  has  a  very 
fine  herd  of  Durocs  he  expects  to 
show  at  the  fair  this  fall. 

A  son  of  Star  Leader  is  now  be- 
ing used  in  the  herd  at  Anchorage 
Farm  and  he  is  showing  the  same 
prepotency  as  his  daddy. 

Arthur  Thompson  of  Hopland  has 
started  to  raise  purebred  hogs  and 
has  bought  his  boar  from  F.  A.  Brush 
of  Santa  Rosa  and  his  sows  from 
Foster  of  Hopland. 

A.  Buckland  &  Son  of  Fresno  are 
always  willing  to  show  their  fine 
herd  of  big  type  Poland-Chinas. 
They  have  some  very  choice  stock 
and  are  especially  fond  of  their  new 
herd  boar,  California  Jumbo  Buster, 
who  is  by  Buster,  the  best  son  of 
Grant  Buster,  owned  by  E.  E.  Mar- 
low  of  Wellsville.  Mo.  The  dam  of 
this  fine  boar  is  Lady  Jumbo,  by 
Long  Jufnbo. 


Sheep. 

More  than  200  sheep  have  been 
killed  by  bears  in  one  county  in 
Virginia  recently. 

Bishop  Bros,  of  San  Ramon  are 
fitting  15  Shropshire  ewes,  a  dozen 
rams  and  18  lambs  of  both  sexes 
for  showing  at  the  fairs  this  fall. 
They  have  about  1400  Shropshires 
on  their  San  Ramon  ranch. 

Farm  Adviser  A.  A.  Jungerman  of 
Stanislaus  county  hopes  to  interest 
sheep  farmers  with  small  amounts 
of  wool  in  pooling  it,  in  order  that 
shipments  of  sufficient  size  may  be 
made  to  Portland,  Ore.,  where  top 
prices  will  be  received. 


Live  Oak  Stock  Farm 


P.  O.  Address: 
Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 

Take  Electric  Cars  at  Petaluma  or 
Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Station 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle, 
Shropshire  Sheep, 
American  Merino 
and  Rambouillet  Sheep 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE 


SHROPSHIRES, 
RAMBOUILLETS 
and 
AMERICAN 
MERINOS 


We  have  for  sale  this  season  350  HEAD  OF  PUREBRED  SHROP- 
SHIRE RAMS,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds.  They  are  sired  by  sons  of 
the  famous  Senator  Bibby,  one  of  the  best  Shropshires  ever  imported  into 
the  United  States.  He  is  now  nine  years  of  age  and  is  still  hale  and 
hearty. 

WE  HAVE  500  AMERICAN  MERINOS  AND  RAMBOUILLETS. 

Our  Rambouillets  are  all  from  prize  winning  rams  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 
Strong,  hardy,  range  raised  stock.  We  have  a  fine  lot  of  yearling  Ameri- 
can Merinos  of  our  own  breed. 

ALL  STOCK  SOLD  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  young  Red  Polled  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  Teddy's 
Best  of  Jean  Duluth  Farms. 


GRAND  CHAMPION 

Shorthorn  Blood 

More  grand  champion  bulls  have  been  used  on  my  range  herds  than 
any  other  breeder  on  the  Coast  has  used  on  his  foundation  herds. 
Several  champion  and  grand  champion  cows  have-  been  produced  and 
shown  by  my  father  and  myself.  All  of  my  stock  is  from  registered  bulls 
of  highest  merit  and  from  the  original  registered  herd  of  cows  established 
on  this  ranch  in  1872. 

Bulls  of  this  breeding  for  sale  in  car  lots  or  less. 

Also  purebred  Shropshire  and  Merino  sheep  for  sale. 

Write  for  particulars  or  come  and  see  the  stock. 

Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.  DAVIS,  CAL. 


SANTA  ROSA 

Shropshire  Farm 

We  are  establishing,  on  the  old  Taylor  Ranch  near  Santa  Rosa,  a  breed- 
ing herd  of  2000  purebred  Shropshires,  all  descended  from  the  original 
importation  of  200  by  Gov.  Sparks  of  Nevada  and  from  registered  rams. 
These  are  the  pick  of  thirty  years'  breeding  in  connection  with  our  father, 
G.  C.  Wheeler  at  Reno,  Nev.  Yearling  and  two-year  rams  for  sale.  Be- 
fore the  breeding  season,  we  will  sell  a  number  of  ewes. 

WHEELER  BROTHERS,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  1000  one  and  two=year  old 

Shropshire  Rams 

Br  Imported  Canadian  Sires  and  Purebred  Ewm.  For  further  partlrnuin  call  or  addrpan: 

Phone  No.  251-1-2  C.  E.  BARN  MART  Suisun,  Cal. 


Persian  Sheep  Rams 

Large,  rapid  growers;  hardy,  disease-resistant — especially  valuable  for 
crossing  onto  fine  wooled  breeds.    Bred  from  direct  imported  stock. 

C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 
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Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  in 
the  mountains  the  stockmen  are 
bringing  their  cattle  and  sheep  back 
to  the  valleys.  Already  several 
bands  of  sheep  have  passed  through 
Red  Bluff  and  the  owners  are  try- 
ing to  find  pastures  for  them. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Oak- 
land Exposition  to  be  held  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  has  decided  not 
to  give  premiums  and  hold  a  live- 
stock show  in  connection  with  the 
other  features.  Efforts  to  make  it 
the  greatest  of  land  shows  held  on 
the  Coast  seem  likely  to  be  sus- 
tained. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LIVESTOCK 
SHOW  NOTES. 

Stockmen,  breeders  and  others  in- 
terested will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  premium  list  and  preliminary 
classification  of  the  California  In- 
ternational Livestock  Show  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer  and  will 
be  ready  for  distribution  the  latter 
part  of  this  month,  when  everyone 
interested  will  be  furnished  a  copy. 
About  $30,000  in  premiums  is  to  be 
awarded  at  the  first  annual  exhi- 
bition to  be  held  November  2  to  10 
next  in  San  Francisco.  Cattle,  swine, 
sheep,  goats,  horses,  poultry  and 
rabbits  are  all  listed  and  very  gen- 
erous amounts  have  been  appor- 
tioned to  the  various  classes. 

One  of  the  events  of  the  exhibi- 
tion will  be  the  night  horse  show, 
to  be  held  every  evening,  with  ring 
events  and  exhibition  of  fancy 
horses.  This  Is  something  new  for 
California  and  should  be  a  big  at- 
traction. A  big  military  feature  will 
also  be  added,  consisting  of  artil- 
lery horses,  and  officers'  remounts, 
and  it  is  expected  that  some  splen- 
did exhibitions  will  be  given  by 
many  of  Uncle  Sam's  boys  during 
this  event.  Special  music  will  be 
provided  in  the  shape  of  some  well- 
known  and  popular  band. 

The  poultry  department  will  be 
conducted  by  the  San  Francisco 
Poultry  Association,  T.  E.  Woodhull, 
secretary,  and  the  rabbit  exhibit 
will  be  made  through  the  Pacific 
Coast  Rabbitry  Association,  of  which 
Walter  Hickling  is  secretary.  No 
entrance  fee  will  be  charged,  except 
for  poultry  and  rabbits. 

Jos.  E.  Painter,  manager  of  the 
show,  expects  to  secure  free  trans- 
portation for  stock  coming  and  go- 
ing.   

BLACK  HAWK  STOCK  NOT  TO  BE 
SHOWN. 

The  Black  Hawk  Stock  'Farm  of 
Diablo  have  just  decided  not  to 
show  the  30  registered  Shire  horses 
they  have  been  trying  to  fit  for  all, 
of  the  big  fall  fairs.  As  Manager 
E.  Lovell,  says,  last  year  at  the  fair 
they  had  ten  men  to  help  show  the 
horses.  Right  now,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  get  men  in  the  East  or 
West,  they  have  just  one  man,  Wm. 
Clayton,  and  he  has  been  called. 
Seven  of  their  men  have  been  draft- 
ed. Every  class  would  have  been 
filled.  A  lot  of  specially  fine  colts 
were  being  fitted.  A  four-horse 
team,  each  animal  weighing  over  a 
ton,  was  about  ready.  A  new  set 
of  decorations  for  their  barn  have 
been  procured.  They  had  built  two 
old-country  Scotch  carts  to  show 
the  horses  tandem,  but  they  can't 
get  help.  Even  the  dairy  stock  was 
last  week  turned  onto  the  range  and 
cream  is  being  bought  from  neigh- 
boring Portuguese. 


FORTY     LARGE    TYPE  POLAND-CHINA 

open  and  bred  gilts  from  such  sires  as  Jumbo 
Equal  No.  92441.  My  Choice  94329.  and 
Long-  Nelson  180065;  some  are  being-  crossed 
with  the  great  young  boar,  Giant  Ben  2nd 
No.  304871;  bred  for  farrowing  in  September 

and  October.    L.  C.  Trewhitt,  Hanford.  

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money  makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons. 
Lodi.  Cal.   

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Yoimg  serv- 
iceable boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows,  and  Blucher,  an  exceptionally  good 
boar.     P.  E.  Mitchell.  Atwater,  Cal.  

MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable.  Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw,  Hanford.  Kings  county.  Cal. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.      H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal. 

C.  G.  DE  RAAD  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock.  $20  and 
up.    Lemoore,  Cal.  

REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA    SWINE  — 

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  county.  Cal. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of"  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy. 


HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt, 
Dixon,  Cal. 


POLAND  -  CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein,  Trew- 
hitt,  and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare. 


Chester  Whites. 


"BILLIKEN"     CHESTER     WHITES  —  The 

Easy  Feeding  Mellow  Type.  All  bred  sows 
and  gilts  are  sold.  I  have  15  gilts  that  were 
farrowed  in  May.  1917.  These  will  be  bred 
for  September  farrow.  All  are  sired  bv  Billi- 
ken.  One  young  service  boar  that  is  just 
13  months  old.   C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills.  Cal. 


HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward.  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal. 


Berkshires. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 
A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus; 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Escalon.  San  Joaquin  county.  Cal. 


ANCHORAGE     FARM,    ORLAND,    CAL. — 

Breeders  of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  book- 
let describing  our  herd  sire.  Star  Leader, 
world's  reserve  champion.  Special  offering 
of  weanling  pigs. 


BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
champion  sow.  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  ne-ed  boar.  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  GILT  FOR  SALE — An  out- 
standing pig,  just  old  enough  to  breed;  guar- 
anteed to  please.  Glenwood  Acres  Stock 
Fnrm.  Paso  Robles.  Cal. 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest,  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co..  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 
SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 


HAVING  RECEIVED  SHIPMENT  of  several 
fine  gilts  from  the  East,  will  offer  three  fine 
gilts  and  one  sow  bred  for  late  farrow.  Good 
ones  at  fair  prices.  Booking'  orders  now  for 
spring  farrow  from  the  finest  bunch  of  sows 
we  ever  owned,  and  the  Great  Big  Bone  Bob. 
Young  &  Clark.  Lodi.  Cal.  

I  NOW  OFFER  my  spring  pips,  sired  by 
Cook's  Hancherdale  Jones,  a  grandson  of  the 
famous  Gerstdale  Jones  and  out  of  big  pro- 
lific sows,  the  best  of  the  "Big  Types." 
Write  for  prices  and  further  information. 
J.  H.  Cook.  Paradise.  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — See  us  at  the 
State  Fair  with  16  pigs  sired  by  Model  Won- 
der. Reserved  Grand  Champion  of  1917.  We 
have  two  good  boars  of  serviceable  age  for 
sale.  Write  us.  Dimmlck  Bros..  Box  811, 
Lemoore.  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLANDUHINAS — President, 
assisted  by  California's  Smooth  Jumbo,  are 
the  sires  of  my  spring  pigs.  See  them  at  the 
State  Fair.     Jno.  M.  Bernstein.  Hanford.  Cal. 


CASTLE  VIEW  berkshires  are  the  types 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch. 
Berkshires  exclusively.  Santa  Rosa. 

MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga,  Cal., 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring- 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
quality  and  breeding. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS— A  grand  loTnow  ready 
for  shipment:  very  best  of  breeding;  $15  to 
$25  each.  Twin  Oaks  Ranch.  Linne.  Cal., 
near  Paso  Robles.  i 


BERKSHIRES — A  few  extra  choice  voung 
pigs  ready  to  shin.  Write  for  description  and 
prices.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill. 
Calif. 


MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES —  Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L. 
Gish.  Laws.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  br  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto. 


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  Box  724.  W.  Sacra- 
mento.  Cal.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
stiircs      Prices  nn  annlieation,     Hnnland.  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS     FARMS     BERKSHIRES  — 

Cholera  immune.     Mayfield.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits, 
California. 


Dnroc-Jerseys. 


FOR  SALE — Two  King  Colonel  yearling 
boars  sired  by  King  Colonel,  dam  Crimson 
Wonder.  Good  enough  to  head  any  breeder's 
herd.  Price  $200.  Two  very  typey  fall 
boars  and  several  fall  gilts.  H.  P.  Slocum  & 
Son.  Willows.  Cal.  ,  

RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS — Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised. 
Will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  Some  choice  weaned 
boar  pigs  for  $25.00.  Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres, 
Cal. 


COMMITTEE     CERTIFIED     DUROCS  —  El 

Dorado  County  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breeders' 
Association.  Dr.  L.  J.  Anderson,  secretary, 
Plaeerville. 

DUROC-JERSEYS — A  few  boar  pigs  for 
sale.  Sired  by  the  State  Fair  junior  cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  prize-winning  sows.  F. 
M.  Johnson.  Napa. 


'  RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS — An  excep- 
tionally good  December  boar.  Also  few 
spring  boars  and  gilts.  Donald  Graham. 
Lancaster.  Cal. 


BOUDIER  DUROCS  sold  out  excepting  some 
choice  boars  ready  for  service.  Breeding  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.   H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 


DUROC-JERSEY  weanling  sow  pigs  from 
enl  Cat"  8tOCk-     River  Bend  FarmP  rst.  He?- 


t*£FP°.CS^~ Defender.  Clinton  B.  and  Golden 
Tulare.     ^  the  hiB  type'    Allen  Thompson 

REGISTERED  DUROCS— All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.  W.  P.  Harkey.  GriXv""''! 
or,P°S  HERJL4NOS  DUROCS— Boars,  gilts' 
and  weanlings.     Hans  Duveneck.  Ukiah.  CaK 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES— The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progress.ve  farmer.  Young  stock  for 
sa'e-    A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga  Cal 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS^^Tr^-vTT 
%T™^e1,  gTands°ns  °f  King  Valdessa,  irom 
30-pound  dams.  Good  values  in  sons  of  high 
record  heifers.  Address  First  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  San  Jose.  Cal 


DUROC-JERSEYS. — Only  a  few  sows  and 
boars  left.  Am  booking  orders  for  September 
piers.    V.  M.  Barney.  Hanford.  Cal.  


DUROC-JERSEYS    OF    THE    BIG  TYPF — 

Cholera  Immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City,  Cal. 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS— I  have  for  sale 

?r™  A°nn0fnSiHr  Veem?n  Komdyke  PonUac 
from  A.  R.  p.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin^visalia  Cal 


s  f^aSAI'E^r4  Hplstein-Friesian  bulls  from 

■  }°- 18  ,monH}9  old-    Pedigreed  stock  Fine 

individuals.     Will  be  registered  on  sale.  Geo 

C.  Roeding  Co.,  Fresno.  Cal.  

GRANDSON  OF  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC 
ALCARTRA,  the  $50,000  bull  from  high  pro 
ducing  dam  and  by  King  Pontiac  Topsy  22nd 
Fancy  type.    J.  J.  Boyer,  Lafayette.  ' 

FOR  SALE — 34  high-grade  Holstein  heif- 
ers,  long  twos  and  short  three-vear-olds  with 
first  calf.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons  Lodi 
Cal. 


THE  M< CLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 

Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  "sir- 
vice.  Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H 
Harlan  Co.,  Woodland,  Cal 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.     W    J.  Higdon.  Tulare' 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt  A 
R  437.  San  Jose.  Calif. 

F.   H.  STBNZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL.  

Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 


GLORIETTA  STOCK  I  ARM,  WOODLAND, 
CAL. — Special  offering  of  fine  heifers  and 
young  bulls. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— A    W  Morrris 

&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land. Cal. 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRIDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Fiiesians.     Ripon,  Cal. 


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.    McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae,  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 

Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto,  Cal 


YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett,  Orland.  Cal. 


YOUNG  HOLSTEINS — Hengerveld  De  Kol 
blood.    T.  B.  King,  Visalia. 


EL    DORADO    HERD    OF  HOLSTEINS 

Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare.  Cal. 


Jerseys. 


VENADERA    HERD    OF    JERSEYS  offers 

calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  of- 
ficial yearly  records.    Write  for  list  of  bulls 

Guy  H.  Miller.  Route  1.  Modesto,  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Young  bull 
ready  for  light  service,  for  sale.  E.  E.  Green- 
ough.  Merced.  Cal. 


"JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Hayworth,  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.    O.  J.  Ames,  Oakdale. 


Guernseys. 


49  HEAD  OF  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS — 

25  for  sale;  cows  and  heifers;  May  Rose  breed- 
ing. We  are  selling  all  our  show  stuff  that  you 
have  all  seen  at  Washington  State  Fair  and 
Spokane  Interstate  Fair.  You  have  your  pick 
out  of  the  45  head:  all  winners.  Will  mail 
you  photos  and  pedigrees  on  demand.  Middle- 
dale  Farms,  Goshen,  Ore. 


FOUNDATION  HERD  A.  R.  GUERNSEYS — 
Two  head  A.  R.  cows  and  young  bull;  dam 
654  b.  f.  and  three-year-old  sister  684  lbs. 
Address  "Inquiries."  511  First  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Berkeley.  Cal. 


HIDDEN  VALLEY   FARM  GUERNSEYS — 

Herd  headed  by  Argies  Prince,  first  prize  at 
Sacramento,  1917.  Bull  calves  for  sale.  -A. 
J.  Welch.  Redwood  Citv,  Cal. 


EDGEMOOR    FARM    GUERNSEYS  —  First 

in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee,  Cal. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable.  

Ayrshires. 

NORABEL   FARM  AYRSHlRES-^urebred 

young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company,  Valley  Ford.  Cal . 

AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Clans  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — RegUh 

tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg, Suisun.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.   W.  D.  Duke. 

Likely,  Modoc  county,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co..  Routs 
1,  Redwood  City,  Cal.  

RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt.  

REGISTERED   MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalog 
free.     Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal.  

SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Cholca 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short,  Reno,  Nevada.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Cows  with 
calves  at  foot,  yearling  heifers  and  bulls  for 
sale.     Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits,  Cal.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prire- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.  

HOPLANdIFtOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on_  application^    Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  Newman.  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords,  Bishop.  Cal . 

SHORTHORNS  - 
field,  Cal. 


-  Carruthers    Farms.  May- 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

D.  E.  KELLIHER,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Hampshire  sheep,  Eugene.  California,  offers 
for  sale  a  choice  lot  of  yearling  Hampshire 
rams  sired  by  Walnut  Hall,  and  Butterfield 
rams  purchased  at  Salt  Lake,  August,  1916; 
also  12  head  of  purebred  yearling  Rambouil- 
let  rams.  Inspection  and  correspondence  in- 
vited, .  

FOR  SALE,  GOATS — 30  grade  Angora  Nan- 
nies 1  Billy.  $200.00  for  lot  F.  O.  B.  Tres 
Pinos.  Cal.    O.  P.  Hodges,  Paicines,  Cal. 


J.  R.  BLOOM,  breeder  of  purebred  Shrop- 
shire rams.     Single  or  carload  lots.     Call  on 

or  write  to  J.  R.  Bloom.  Dixon.  Cal.  

WANTED — 50  head  ewes  carrying  W>nno 
blood.  State  age.  condition  and  price.  W.  H. 
Cole,  Manteca. 


DORSET'S  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pas- 
adena. Cal. 


KAUPKE    BROS.,     WOODLAND.     CAL. — 

Breeders   and   importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 
BISHOP    BROS.,    SAN    RAMON,    CAL. — 

Breeders  and  importers  Shropshires.  

CHAS!  KIM  BLE— Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambonillets.  Hanford:  Cal. 


CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 

Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


HORSES    AND  MULES. 


REGISTERED    PERCHERONS — Herd  stud. 

first    prize,    reserve    champion.    P.-P.  I. 

1915.     John  Matley.  Reno.  Nevada.  

HORSES  AND  MARES  for  sale.  Address 
Thos.   C.   Still,  La  Panza.   San  Luis  Obispo 

county,  Cal.  


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires. Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Writ* 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners. 


HOGS  FOR  SALE — Several  carloads  of  feed- 
ers all  sizes,  from  weaned  pigs  to  150  lbs. 
All  this  stock  has  been  self-fed  grain  from 
weaning  time  and  is  in  fine,  thrifty  growinr 
condition.  Box  239.  Pacific  Rural  Press.  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 

cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co  .  Inc  .  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1501-3-B  So.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


FINE  WOOL     HEAVY  LAMBS 

Big,  smooth-bodied,  heavy  wooled  Rambouillets  of  the  best  breeding.  I  have  used 
only  registered  rams  on  my  original  foundation  of  purebred  ewes  and  their  offspring.  A 
few  choice  yearling  rams  for  sale.    Write  for  their  breeding  or  come  and  see  them. 

E.  C.  SPEAR,  St.  Helena 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 
HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 
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Feeding  Cattle  Cheaply  for  Quality 

[Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.] 

Cattle,  hay,  and  roncentrate  feeds  I  grass  cattle  to  slaughterers  on  ac- 


have  been  so  high  and  pastur- 
age so  scarce  that  people  have 
sold  much  of  their  cattle  and  hay 
and  will  not  generally  feed  their 
stock  in  California  this  season.  Most 
cattle  go  to  market  from  the  grass 
beginning  in  May.  They  often  get 
into  good  condition,  but  not  this 
year.  Even  in  the  best  of  years, 
grass  or  hay-fed  cattle  do  not  kill 
out  so  high  a  percentage  of  meat 
nor  so  good  quality  as  those  fed  at 
the  Alisal  yards  of  the  Oakland 
Meat  Co.  in  Monterey  county,  ac- 
cording to  Floyd  Vettel.  ranch  fore- 
man here.  About  4500  cattle  go 
through  this  feed  yard  every  win- 
ter, 3250  having  been  on  hand  at 
one  time  last  winter. 

The  ranch  consists  of  520  acres  in 
a  sheltered  canyon,  with  lots  of 
shade,  and  including  some  farm 
land,  some  grassy  hill  pasture,  and 
13  feed  corrals  averaging  about 
three  acres  each.  The  ranch  was 
long  used  by  the  Spreckels  people  as 
a  feed  yard  in  connection  with  beet 
tops  and  beet  pulp.  Then  Miller  & 
Lux  used  it  for  awhile  before  the 
Oakland  Meat  Co.  took  it  over. 

Stock  is  generally  shipped  in  from 
Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Northern  Cali- 
fornia in  the  fall,  as  it  is  considered 
that  the  best  feeders  come  from 
these  districts.  Dairy  stock  is  not 
wanted  if  the  other  kind  is  avail- 
able, and  poorly  bred  beef  stock  is 
about  as  undesirable. 

THE  BEST  FEEDERS. 

Cattle  coming  three  years  old  and 
In  thin  condition  make  the  best 
gains.  One  lot  of  three-  and  rour- 
year  cattle  obtained  eariy  last  Feb- 
ruary from  a  Merced  man  who  had 
no  feed  were  thin  almost  to  weak- 
ness. The  tops  of  this  bunch  were 
taken  out  SO  days  later,  having  fat- 
tened rapidly  and  economically. 
Younger  stock  grows  too  much  to 
fatten  enough  in  the  120  days  which 
is  the  liaut  on  this  feed  before  they 
begin  to  get  blind  and  "go  to 
pieces."  After  120  days,  stock  on 
siloed  beet  pulp  are  unable  td  avoid 
fences  after  dark,  according  to  Mr. 
Vettel.  Two  years  and  coming  three 
are  the  best  ages  for  fattening  un- 
der these  conditions. 

Cattle  are  weighed  when  shipped 
in  and  weighed  when  shipped  out. 
The  scales  are  along  the  driveway 
and  may  be  .opened  at  both  ends, 
so  a  bunch  just  weighed  are  driven 
on  without  mixing  again  with  un- 
wcighed  cattle.  They  are  graded 
according  to  age.  since  a  mixture  of 
younger  with  more  mature  stock 
would  result  in  the  younger  ones  be- 
ing "bossed"  and  driven  away  from 
the  feed.  Whenever  some  fat  cat- 
tle are  wanted  at  the  Oakland 
slaughter  house,  the  "tops"  or  best 
and  fattest  cattle  of  each  bunch  are 
sorted  out  and  shipped.  The  shrink- 
age is  80  to  100  pounds  per  head  en 
route.  When  some  are  shipped  out, 
others  are  shipped  in  during  the 
winter  feeding  season.  Very  few 
cattle  were  there  last  April,  as  it 
was  time  for  the  extra-early  run  of 


count  of  range  feed  and  hay  short- 
age in  1917  and  certainty  of  a  still 
greater  shortage  in  1918. 

The  corrals  are  on  gravelly  soil, 
which  has  packed  hard  long  since, 
and  drains  into  a  creek  bed.  They 
are  surrounded  by  heavy  plank 
fences  with  feed  troughs  and  man- 
gers around  them  and  feed  racks 
and  trees  for  shade  in  each  enclo- 
sure. Fresh  water  is  also  supplied, 
being  regulated  by  automatic  valves. 
A  narrow-gauge  railway  runs  through 
the  yards  from  the  forage  stacks  and 
feed  shed.  Small  or  large  cars  are 
hauled  by  horses  down  this  track 
and  unloaded  directly  into  the  racks 
or  handily  into  the  feed  troughs  on 
the  fences.  As  the  railroad  runs 
across  the  ranch,  feed  is  brought  in 
by  the  carload  and  manure  will  be 
hauled  out  in  the  same  way.  The 
feed  varies  with  what  may  be  avail- 
able. The  sugar  factory  a  few  miles 
away  often  is  unable  to  dry  its  beet 
pulp  fast  enough,  so  the  surplus  is 
run  into  silos.  "This  keeps  nice  and 
white  and  sweet  and  soft,  but  after 
a  day  or  two  of  exposure  to  air  it 
turns  black  and  looks  like  well- 
rotted  manure.  Cattle  eat  it,  how- 
ever, though  they  prefer,  the  un- 
spoiled pulp  silage.  It  makes  a 
washy  feed.  To  correct  the  wash- 
iness, grain  and  bean  straw  are 
chopped  in  a  36-inch  Smalley  feed 
chopper  and  fed  dry  separately  in 
the  troughs.  Cattle  eat  about  six 
pounds  of  this  mixed  chop  per  head 
per  day,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Vet- 
tel. He  says  that  without  chopping 
60  per  cent  of  the  grain  and  bean 
straw  would  be  wasted.  After  chop- 
ping, not  over  10  per  cent  is  lost. 

Dried  beet  pulp  is  preferred  for 
feeding,  although  considered  more 
expensive.  It  is  easier  and  cheaper 
to  handle  and  gives  better  results. 
Cattle  are  given  all  they  want,  which 
averages  about  15  pounds  per  day 
along  with  two  to  five  pounds  of 
cottonseed  meal  to  balance  the  ra- 
tion. The  maximum  labor  for  feed- 
ing was  eight  men  when  the  3250 
cattle  were  in  the  corrals  at  one 
time. 


AVOID  TUBERCULOSIS. 

"Visitors  are  requested  not  to 
walk  in  front  of  the  cows,"  is  the 
legend  seen  in  the  milk  barn  of  the 
Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm.  "The  rea- 
son." said  Manager  M.  H.  Tichenor, 
"is  that  the  cows  are  free  from  tu- 
berculosis, but  there  is  no  way  of 
immunizing  them.  No  one  knows 
where  visitors  may  have  picked  up 
the  germs  of  tuberculosis  or  may 
have  carried  them  in  on  the  dust  on 
their  clothes.  We  are  safer  if  they 
keep  away  from  the  cows'  heads." 
A  further  rule  might  well  be  en- 
forced on  all  dairy  farms  whose  cat- 
tle are  tested  and  free  from  the  dis- 
ease. It  would  read  about  like  this: 
"No  spitting  or  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs is  allowed  on  these  premises, 
and  people  who  cough  frequently 
are  requested  to  stay  away." 


COW-TESTING  ASSOCIATION  HAS  LIMITATIONS. 

It  can  not  compel  a  dairyman  to  dispose  of  his  poor  cows  if  he  is 
determined  to  keep  them.  It  can  not  make  him'feed  according  to  pro- 
duction nor  practice  economy  in  the  management  of  his  dairy  herd. 
It  can  not  require  him  to  dispose  of  his  scrub  bull  and  buy  a  better 
one.  It  has  never  yet  demanded  the  planting  of  legumes  and  the 
building  of  silos.  It  never  will  compel,  hut  it  always  will  encourage, 
economical  improvement  of  the  herd,  of  the  farm,  and  of  the  busi- 
ness.— United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Edgemoor  Farm  Guernseys 


IB 


Imp.  Itchen  May  Kins,  tS17«. 


Pretty 

Productive 

Profitable 

Few  Animals  of  Either  Sex  for  Sale 

SAINTEE,  CALIF.  . 

H.  F.  SCRIBNER,  Supt.     W.  H.  DUPEE,  Pres. 


PRINCE  BITTER  BOY  WALKER 
Senior  and   Reserve  Grand  Champion  at 
S&rramento.  1917. 


Holstein 
Friesian  Cattle 

Herd  Sires: 
Prince   Butter   Boy  Walker 

King  Mead  of  Riverside 
Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld 

Young  bulls  by  these  sires  and 

out  of  cows  with  records. 

Write  or  Call 

J.  H.  HARLAN  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


IININISRAIU  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS 


Ouj  herd  of  mj-icihI  MhortliornK  htu 
been  rarvfully  ->i,-<  r *-* I  from  the  Imdins 
milk  produrinic  NtriiliiH  of  the  breed  and 
1b  in-in_  developed  alone  (he  same  lines  In 
our  hand*.     The  herd  if)  headed  by 

GLENSIDE  ROYAL 

a  prize-winner  at  the  l'.'i:'.  International 
and  grand  rhamplon  at  ranama-Paciflo 
i  Expoaltion. 

Sired  by  him  and  out  of  larce  rows  of 
good  milk  production,  we  offer  for  sale  a 
lew  choice  young  bull*. 

Our  ent  irr   herd  Ih  tuberculin  tested. 


(.MCXSIDK  ROYAL  him  ....  .. 

iirand  Champion,  Sacramento,  1916;  Modesto,  1917. 


Alexander  &  Kellogg,  Suisun,  Cal. 


farm  on  Grisly  Island. 


Dairy  Shorthorns  for  Milk  and  Beef 

I>niry  Shorthorns  lead  in  butterfnt  production  In  many  cow-testing  aHSoeia- 
tion  reports.  Their  calves  make  fine  beef  more  economically  than  other  dairy 
breeds.  Dairy  Shorthorns  are  the  best  breed  to  ranee  hills  and  stubble  for 
rouffhaee  where  help  Is  *raree.  My  young  bulls  can  Increase  the  production  of 
your  herd  when  their  calves  come  to  milking  age.  Write  for  details  of  a  few 
bulls  I  have  to  sell. 

W.  T.  ROBERTS.  Prop.      Willow  Brook  Farm       PENN  GROVE,  CAL. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigree*  on  spplieation. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE       OL»JV10\inAIP    fO  R.  D.  No.  1 

DUROC-JKRSEY    SWINE  UrxL^IJ,    WW.     REDWOOD    CITY.  CAL. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 
H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


HO  PLAIN  D  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAIND,  CAL. 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 
San  Francisco  Office:  226  Southern  Pacific  ItullUinir 


July  20,  1918 
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Popularity  of  Mutton  and  Wool  Sheep 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


While  many  farmers  'are  induced 
to  establish  a  band  of  sheep  on  their 
place  or  to  increase  flocks  already 
established  by  the  prevailing  high 
prices  paid  for  wool,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  sheep-raising  is  car- 
ried on  primarily  for  mutton  pro- 
duction. According  to  information 
furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  the  present  time  45 


JERSEY  BREEDERS 


Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  your  herd 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  the 
great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GUYNLLYN. 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

A.  A.  JENKINS,  R.D.I.  Tulare,  Cal. 


VENADERA  HERD 
REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Young  bulls  from  dams  and 
granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 


GUY  H.  MILLER,  Modesto,  Cal. 

YOUNG  BULL  CALVES 
Fine  individuals,  with  Register 
of  Merit  backing. 

T.  B.  PURVINE,  Petaluma. 


LEONARD  FARM  JERSEYS 

Balls  for  sal*  from  Register  of 
M«rlt  cows.  Writ*  for  Informa- 
tion. 


W  J  HACKBTT,  Ceres,  Cal. 


Reg.  of  Merit  Cows       D.  F.  Conant,  Prop. 

Rancho  Santa  Marper ita 

MODESTO,  CAL. 

Limited  number  of  Bulls  for  sale 


TOR  SALE 
13  Head  Registered 

Holsteins 

3  cows,  3  three-year-olds  and  1 
twelve-year-old,  all  milking;  3 
yearling  heifers,  2  heifer  calves,  1 
fine  herd  bull,  31  months  aid. 

J.  Q.  Yerby, 

HANFORD  ::  CALIFORNIA 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLINDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


ABSO 


RBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco- 
nomical—only a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli- 
cation. 82.  SO  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
kind, reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.  2  5  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 
W.F.YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  86TempieSt„  Springfield,  Miss. 


REDWOOD  TANKS. 
35  years  in  this  business.  I  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer.  Tou  act 
as  your  own  agent  and  save  20  per 
cent.  Tanks  from  300  gallons  to 
10.000  gallons  in  stock.  A  stock 
tank  6x2  ft.,  B10.  For  hot  cli- 
mates get  my  patent  tank.  Refer- 
ence :  Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank 
of  Stockton.  Phone  2957. 
R.  F.  WILSON,       Stockton.  Cal. 


per  cent  of  the  sheep  belong  to  those 
of  mutton  blood,  35  per  cent  to 
those  of  fine  wool,  and  20  per  cent 
to  the  crossbreeds.  Ten  years  ago, 
the  mutton  sheep  were  35  per  cent  of 
all  sheep,  fine-wool  sheep  41  per 
cent,  and  crossbreeds  2  4  per  cent, 
and  consequently,  during  this  pe- 
riod, one-tenth  of  the  national  flock 
has  changed  from  wool  to  mutton 
as  the  chief  purpose.  While  mutton 
sheep  have  thus  increased  their  per- 
centage of  all  sheep  by  10  during 
as  many  years  fine-wool  sheep  have 
lost  6V2  from  this  percentage  and 
the  crossbreeds  3%.  The  tendency 
of  the  sheep  business  in  this  direc- 
tion is  largely  economic,  though  it 
has  been  favored  by  the  advice  and 
propaganda  of  the  Government. 

WESTERN  STATES  LEAD  IN  CHANCE. 

This  change  in  the  sheep  industry 
is  largely  characterized  in  the  na- 
tional average  by  the  Western  and 
Pacific  States,  in  which  more  than 
one-half  of  the  sheep  are  found  on 
ranges.  The  fine-wool  sheep  are  46 
per  cent  of  all  sheep  in  that  group 
of  States,  a  loss  of  7  in  the  per- 
centage in  10  years;  the  crossbred 
sheep  are  22  per  cent,  a  loss  of  2%; 
and  these  losses  have  gone  to  the 
mutton  sheep,  which  are  32  per  cent 
of  all  sheep,  a  gain  of  nearly  10  in 
the  same  number  of  years. 

The  greatest  advance  in  this  move- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States,  in  which  farmers' 
markets  are  near  and  the  people 
have  an  active  taste  for  mutton  and 
lamb.  In  these  States  fi2  per  cent 
of  the  sheep  are  of  the  mutton 
bloods,  a  gain  of  20  in  the  per- 
centage in  10  years;  only  17  per 
cent  are  fine-wool  sheep,  a  loss  of 
17;  and  21  per  cent  are  crossbreeds. 

At  the  present  time  the  South  At- 
lantic States  have  the  lowest  frac- 
tion of  fine-wool  sheep,  7  per  cent, 
and  the  North  Atlantic  States  are 
next  with  17  per  cent;  the  highest 
fraction.  46  per-  cent,  is  in  the 
Western  and  Pacific  group,  and  next 
below  are  the  South  Central  States 
with  30  per  cent. 

Mutton  sheep  are  as  high  as  68 
per  cent  of  the  sheep  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Vest  North  Central 
States,  and  as  low  as  32  per  cent 
in  the  Western  and  Pacific  States, 
and  44  per  cent  in  the  South  Cen- 
tral. 


ISOLATE  THE  SICK  ANIMALS. 


To  the  Editor :  We  lost  four  yearly 
calves,  and  they  never  seem  to  be 
sick.  We  foiind  their  bladders  full 
of  blood  ana  their  bowels  inflamed 
and  full  of  little  reddish,  pill-like 
substances.  Two  of  our  cows  died 
at  the  same  time.  One  was  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose  and  the  other  one 
started  a  couple  of  months  ago  to 
get  very  poor  in  flesh  and  finally 
died.  What  is  the  cause  and  what 
is  the  remedy? — P.  B.,  Holtville. 

The  above  symptoms  stand  for  a 
number  of  diseases,  all  of  which  may 
cause  very  extensive  loss  to  the 
farmer.  Isolate  your  animals  at 
once  when  they  begin  to  show  sym- 
toms  of  dullness  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite. We  suggest  that  you  advise 
your  county  veterinarian  of  the  loss 
of  animals.  In  the  absence  of  such 
an  office,  phone  or  wire  to  the  State 
Veterinarian,  State  Capitol,  Sacra- 
mento. Either  one  will  thoroughly 
investigate  the  disease  and  give  you 
all  directions  as  to  how  to  combat 
the  outbreak. 


72  page  catalog 
mailed   upon  request 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 
Save  Cream,  Time  and  Labor 

Save  Cream  •    If  you  are  tryinS  to  get  without  a  cream 

tjave  Vorea.111.  separator,  or  are  using  an  inferior  or  half-worn- 
out  machine,  with  butter  at  40  to  50  cents  a  pound,  a  De  Laval  would 
soon  save  enough  cream  to  pay  for  itself. 


Save  Labor: 


A  good  cream  separator  is  a  big  time  and  labor 
saver.     And  this  year,  more  than  ever  before, 
time  saving  and  labor  saving  on  the  farm  mean  money  saving. 

There  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can  compare  with  the 
De  Laval  in  clean  skimming,  capacity,  ease  of  operation,  freedom  from 
repairs,  and  durability. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  when  you  need  it  most  and  let  it  begin  savins  cream 
for  you  right  away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or 
on  such  liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent, 
or,  if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

DE   LAVAL   DAIRY   SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos,  Acme 
Ensilage  Cutters  and  Blowers,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  Well  Pumps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.  Catalogues  of  any 
of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request. 

61  BE  ALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


9-TQ  J9-K.  W-X.-.B-K.-.S-K-.S-K 

s 

For  Calf  Scours 

B-K  treatment  is  saving  many  calves.  Scouring  calves  indicate  s  germ  infection  that  is  likely 
to  ran  through  your  entire  herd  with  serious  losses. 

The  lots  of  one  call  is  bad  enough,  but  nothing  compared  to  your  loss  when  the  infection 
spread* — as  it  will  unless  checked.  Then  jour  year's  work  in  building  up  your  herd  is  waited — 
your  profits  lost. 

Leading  breeders  testify  that  B-K  stops  scours.  It  is  powerful  in  killing  germs.  When  used  In- 
ternally B-K  kills  the  germs  in  the  mouth,  throat  and  digestive  tract,  heala  inflamed  membranes^ 
relieves  irritation.   B-K  may  be  given  freely  in  drinking  water. 

General  Laboratories 

3430  So.  Dickinson,  St. 
Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  have  B-K,  send  us  his  name. 

FREE  BULLETINS:  Send  for  complete  information— "Spe- 
cial trial  offer"  and  our  calf  bulletin  No.  138. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

MAYFICLD,  CAL. 
City  Address:  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

At  this  time  we  are  having  a  great  demand  for  Berkshires,  and  while 
we  are  pretty  well  sold  down,  yet  we  can  supply  your  wants.  Write 
for  prices. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding:  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Kings  County  Poland-Chinas 

[Written  for  Parinc  Kuril  Tress  by  Ord  L.  Le:ichman.] 


Where  does  the  best  pork  come 
from?  That  is  the  question  asked 
Mr.  Sullivan,  the  foreman  of  the 
Western  Meat  Company  stock  yards. 
He  does  the  grading  of  all  hogs 
bought  by  the  Western  Meat  Com- 
pany. In  answer  to  our  question 
he  said:  "We  receive  a  better  grade 
of  hogs  from  Kings  county  than 
from  any  other  section  of  the  State." 
We  determined  to  find  out  the  rea- 
son, so  we  visited  Kings  county. 
We  found  almost  every  farmer  using 
purebred    boars   on    their  ranches, 


SIX  DOLLARS 

i  V  i  I  ,  I  I     I        /  i  iAa  \  '  '  '  ■  '  f  1 1   '  • 


YOU  can  save  from  $6.00  to  $12. On 
in  fattening  each  hog  by  feed- 
ing Globe  A-l  Hog  Feed  (10%  dry 
buttermilk)  and  you  can  save  from 
four  to  six  weeks'  time.  This  is  not 
laboratory  theory,  but  actual,  results 
of  feeding  tests. 

Successful  Feeder's  Opinion 

Mr.  Green,  of  Willits.  Patterson  & 
(ireen.  whose  drove  numbers  nearly 
2000  animals,  says: 

'We  shall  continue  to  use  your  -A-1 
I  log-  Feed  as  the  results  obtained  are 
extraordinary 

"A  feed  that  will  put  "nearly  two 
rounds  average  daily  weight  on  a 
Th>k  weighing  about  one  hundred 
pounds  is  a  product  that  no  hon 
feeder  can  afford  to  overlook. 

"WILLITS,  PATTERSON  &  GRKEN, 
"Per  R.  S.  Green." 

Fart  Rook,  parked  with  valuable  feedinK 
information,  sent  free. 

GLOBE  MILLS. 
Ul  1  I. .i-i  3rd  St.,  I  ...  Angelri..  I  ill. 


The  DRY  BUTTERMILK 

DOES  IT 


purchased  from  some  of  the  pure- 
bred herds. 

On  M.  Bassett's  place,  at  Han- 
ford,  we  found  about  500  head  of 
purebred  Poland-Chinas,  all  regis- 
tered except  the  fattening  hogs,  and 
they  were  eligible  and  better  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  boars  used  on 
the  average  ranch.  Among  the 
many  boars  on  the  Bassett  farm  we 
found  Model  Fellow  as  the  herd  sire. 

We  next  visited  Fred  Ross,  secre- 
tary of  the  Poland-China  Association 
of  Kings  county,  who  has  some  of 
the  finest  of  the  breed.  He  has  sold 
his  surplus  stock,  but  has  a  goodly 
number  left  for  breeders.  He  is 
breeding  a  number  of  excellent  sows 
to  his  fine  boar,  Rossmead  Big  Bob, 
who  is  by  Caldwell's  Big  Bob,  grand 
champion  at  the  National  Swine 
Show  last  year,  and  weighed  1122 
pounds  in  the  show  ring. 

We  interviewed  W.  L.  Haag  & 
Son.  who  own  Young  Jumbo,  for 
whom  they  paid  $400  at  the  Bern- 
stein sale  last  spring.  They  are 
using  this  boar  on  some  fine  sows, 
whose  pigs  look  like  blue-rubbon 
winners  as  well  as  good  pork. 

C.  L.  Newport,  who  is  using 
Royal  King  on  purebred  sows  to 
produce  pigs  for  slaughter  only,  has 
the  kind  that  makes  packers  smile. 

John  M.  Bernstein  was  next  seen. 
Here  we  found  the  noted  boar,  Pres- 
ident, and  a  younger  boar,  Califor- 
nia Smooth  Jumbo,  who  is  a  com- 
ing winner  and  the  kind  that  pro- 
duces the  kind  everyone  should  have. 

Of  the  Dimmick  Bros,  of  Lemoore 
one  brother  had  gone  to  France  to 
fight  for  Uncle  Sam.  The  other  is 
too  young  to  fight,  but  not  to  young 
to  raise  hogs  and  help  win  the  war. 
They  have  Model  Wonder,  reserve 
grand  champion  of  1917  State  Fair, 
who  is  the  sire  of  a  very  promising 
bunch  of  pigs. 

C.  G.  De  Raad  of  Lemoore  has  a 
fine  bunch  of  hogs. 

At  the  W.  D.  Trewhitt  place  were 
150  head  of  big  type  Polands.  My 
Choice,  a  boar  of  extra  good  breed- 
ing and  quality,  may  be  seen  in  one 
of  the  boar  pens. 

Other  breeders  who  deserve  notice 
from  the  Poland-China  breeders  all 
over  the  country  are  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw.  W.  M.  Bernstein,  C.  A. 
Vaughn,  all  of  Hanford,  and  H.  G. 
Shinn  and  H.  D.  McCune  of  Strat- 
ford. These  breeders  are  not  only 
growing  good  pork,  but  they  are 
supplying  breeding  stock  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  Western  States. 


Calco£?STrou£hs 


WASTED  HOG  FEED  means  wasted  dol- 
lars.   Dirt  and  filth  means  disease — and 
dead  hogs. 

Install  Calco  Sanitary  Watering-  and  Feed- 
ing Troughs  NOW.  Conserve  feed — and  elim- 
inate all  deadly  and  costly  disease  germs. 

Calco  Troughs  are  light,  but  extremely  dur- 
able. Easily  cleaned.  Can  be  anchored  to 
prevent  overturning. 

PRICES  EXTRAORDINARLY  LOW 

Diameter  Depth       Length  Price 

10)4"   5  A"  40"  $3.25 

10J4"   5  ft"  60"  .5.90 

14"   7  ft"  24"  4.15 

14"   7ft"  120"  8.30 

Other  models  from  24"  to  120"  priced  from  $2.60  up. 

Attach  your  check  to  this  advertisement,  giving  name,  address  and 
size  wanted.   Immediate  shipment. '  Circular  on  request. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES  BERKELEY 
417  Leroy  Street  406  Parker  Street 


for 


Ho£s 


BARON    DIKE    '."OlST,    GRAND    CHAMPION    AT    OMAHA  INTERNATIONAL 


"Nothing 
to  It"  But 


BRUSH 


Rincon  Farm 


BERKSH1RES 

Wherever  They  Show" 


WIN 


at  the  California  State  Fair.  1917— 26  awards, 
including  6  FirsU  and  6  Championship! 

at  the  Oregon  State  Pair.  1917—10  First* 
and  6  Championships 


WIN 


WIN  at  the  Second  National  Swine  Show,  Omaha.  Neb. — Grand 
"It"  Champion  Boar,  Grand  Champion  Sow  andl4  other  awards 


FOR  SALE  NOW 

Young  boar*  ready  for  service,  aired  by  such  boar*  a*  Grand  Leader  and  Laurel  Cham- 
pion. Also  from  Winona  Lee  Champion  6th.  out  of  Riverby  Prince sa.  Grand  Champion 
Sow  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

Also  sow*  and  tilt*  for  March  farrow,  bred  to  Baron  Duke  201st,  Grand  Champion  at 
Omaha. 


F.  A.  BRUSH 


C.  E.  Barrows, 
Manager 


Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


MONTELENA  HERD  gf 

Large  Yorkshires 


Headed  by 


LAKE  PARK  KING  25211 
Grand  Champion  Boar— California  State  Fair,  1917. 

Yorkshires  have  proven  themselves,  in  every  way,  the  breed  best 
adapted  to  California  conditions 

Our  herd  won  21  prizes  with  11  entries,  including  six  champion- 
ships, at  Sacramento*this  year. 

We  offer  for  sale  two  Junior  Yearling  Boars,  Spring  Boars  and 
Gilts,  and  Fall  Pigs,  sired  by  Lake  Park  King. 

A.  L  TUBBS  COMPANY 

CALISTOGA,  CALIFORNIA 


Big  Type  Poland-China  Gilts 

Fifteen  open  and  bred  gilts  sired  by  Chieftan,  son  of  Bernstein's 
President,  and  out  of  J.  O.  Orange  sows.  Also  a  few  young  service  boars 
of  the  same  blood. 

DIXON         HEWITT  &  HEWITT,  CALIFORNIA 


SAVE  YOUR  HOGS 


GIVE    THEM  RKGUI.AKLY 

ECONOMY  POWDER 

And  they  will  always  be  in  Prime  Condition  and  will 
make  More  Pork  with  Less  Feed.  Send  for  Sample  an* 
Free  Stock  Book. 

ECONOMY  HOG  S  CATTLE  POWDER  CO. 

10I«  Hearttt  Builiiinr,  San  Pranrisru.  Cat. 
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Veterinary  Queries 

[Answered  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Creely.1 


Sore  on  Mare's  Neck. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  mare 
with  a  discharging  sore  about  three 
inches  in  diameter  on  top  of  her 
neck,  caused,  I  think  by  collar 
bruise.  There  is  considerable  swell- 
ing and  the  cavity  is  apparently 
about  two  inches  deep  and  filled 
with  thick  pus.  There  is  no  odor. 
I  have  been  washing  the  pus  away 
with  the  hose  and  sprinkling  the 
sore  and  adjacent  parts  with  dilute 
sheep  dip,  Little's.  If  this  is  fistula, 
how  will  I  know  it  and  what  can 
be  done  about  it? — W.  E.,  Colfax. 

This  is  fistula  of  the  withers,  and 
the  cavity  is  much  deeper  than  you 
suspect.  Surgery  offers  the  only 
hope.  An  incision  should  be  made 
below  the  swelling  to  drain  out  the 
pus  pocket  deep  in  the  tissues.  The 
whole  track  should  then  be  irri- 
gated and  the  dead  tissue  removed 
by  means  of  the  knife.  The  wound 
should  then  be  packed  with  gauze 
saturated  with  tincture  of  iodine  or 
a  1  to  1000  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  for  three  days,  the  pack- 
ing being  removed  each  day  and  the 
wound  thoroughly  cleansed.  Later 
the  wound  should  be  treated  with 
antiseptic  washes  such  as  a  2  per 
cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and 
dried,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  pow- 
dered boracic  acid  dusted  over  the 
wound. 


Mare  Has  Bad  Fistula. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  mare 
that  developed  fistula  of  the  withers 
last  September.  The  veterinarian 
opened  it,  but  it  has  never  healed. 
The  discharge  isn't  very  profuse, 
still  it  runs  some  every  day.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  you  or  any  of 
the  readers  could  suggest  a  remedy 
that  will  cure  her  at  this  late  day. 
— W.  R.,  Fallon,  Nev. 

Too  much  faith  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  so-called  fistula  reme- 
dies. In  a  chronic  case  such  as  you 
describe  a  graduate  veterinarian 
should  be  called  and  all  the  dead 
and  fibrous  tissue  which  has  formed 
should  be  removed.  After  removal 
a  mild  caustic  may  be  applied,  but 
this  should  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  surgeon. 


VETERINARIANS. 


Green-Leaf 


THE  GREEN-LEAF  SERUM  CO., 

401  Bryson  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

has  no  superiors,  from  results  ob- 
tained, out  of  thirty  millions  cc  of 
serum  made  a  year. 

If  you  are  a  user  of  serum,  drop  us 
a  line  and  we  will  tell  you  something 
privately  on  hog  cholera,  worth  your 
time  and  postage. 

Listen:    Do  this  to-day.    It's  for  you! 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROOJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pearson.  Prop.  Woodland.  Cal. 


Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written   for  Pacific  Rural   Press  by  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.l 


THE  MOLTING  PERIOD. 


Since  my  last  letter  I  have  been 
making  inquiries  among  handlers  of 
poultry  who  are  in  a  position  to 
know  conditions — not  from  a  one- 
day  standpoint,  but  from  many.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  among  these 
men  is  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
danger  of  poultry  products  slump- 
ing in  price  for  a  long  time.  The 
shortage  is  so  real  that  it  cannot  be 
brought  up  to  normal  under  three 
years  at  least.  Of  course  there  will 
be  some  fluctuations,  caused  by  sup- 
ply and  demand;  but  if  poultrymen 
will  learn  how  to  regulate  the  sup- 
ply good  prices  are  assured  for  a 
long  time  ahead,  for  both  eggs  and 
table  poultry. 

Feed  prices,  too,  are  going  to  be 
better  because  the  Government  is 
stopping  speculation  by  regulating 
the  supply.  Undoubtedly  the  change 
will  work  a  little  hardship  at  first, 
mostly  on  the  farmers,  but  after 
things  get  straightened  out  it  will 
be  better  for  all. 

HATCHING  SEASON  ABOUT  OVER. 

Hatching  season  is  about  closed, 
though  you  never  can  tell,  for  only 
this  morning  a  man  told  me  he  just 
took  off  a  hatch  that  went  50  per 
cent,  which  is  not  bad  for  this  late 
in  the  season.  Speaking  generally, 
however,  the  hatching  season  is  over 
until  September.  What  the  poultry- 
man  should  do  now  is  commence  se- 
lecting the'  hens  that  will  pay  to 
keep  over  for  next  year's  breeders, 
and  preparing  for  winter  layers. 
This  month  will  see  thousands  of 
hens  dropping  feathers,  and  by  the 
first  of  August  the  molt  will  be 
pretty  general  all  over  the  State. 
How  to  feed  the  hens  to  make  the 
molting  period  as  short  as  possible 
is  what  concerns  us  most. 

FEED  MOLTING  HENS  LIBERALLY. 

A  great  many  people  commit  the 
folly  of  allowing  the  hens  to  live 
on  what  they  can  pick  up  on  range 
during  the  molt.  Cheap?  No;  it's 
the  dearest  kind  of  feeding,  because 
the  hens  draw  on  their  own  system 
for  what  is  needed  to  grow  feath- 
ers and  then  take  a  long  rest  to  re- 
store themselves. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  molt 
hens  will  lay  enough  eggs  to  pay 
for  their  feed,  if  they  are  fed  right, 
and  it's  a  poor  hen  that  can't  run 
a  bill  for  the  latter  part  of  the  molt, 
when  her  feeder  can  collect  on  de- 
livery. 

WHAT  TO  FEED. 

While  the  feathers  are  dropping  a 
little  greasy  food  helps  the  process. 
Instead  of  all  beef  scrap,  give  half 
beef  scrap  and  half  the  amount  in 
tallow  melted  and  mixed  in  the 
mash  water.  Oats  make  a  very  good 
feed  for  molting  hens  if  the  fibre 
contents  are  softened  by  soaking  or 


The  Best  is  Good  Enough 
for  You 

PIGS  BY  NOTED  SIRES 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


High  Orion  221329  has  a  refused  price  of  53,500:  Great  Wonder  180989.  Grand 
Champion  at  Iowa;  Giant  Invincible  208823  beads  Waltmeyers  Iowa  herd;  King  Orion 
Cherry  80765.  first  Junior  Yearling,  Indiana  and  Ohio;  King  of  Orions  240249.  high- 
est priced  pig  ever  sold:  Model  Crimson  Wonder  181217,  a  noted  prize  winner;  Russel's 
Model  205512,  second  place  at  Nebraska. 

GET  ONE  OF  THEIR  PIGS. 
H.  P.  Slocum  and  Sons 

Willows,  California 


processing  so  that  they  can  be  di- 
gested easily.  Plenty  of  good,  sharp 
grit  is  a  great  help  to  hens  in  help- 
ing digestion,  as  aiso  is  plenty  of 
exercise.  Cotton  seed  has  high  pro- 
tein content  and  high  fibre  content, 
so  unless  hens  are  very  active  and 
have  good  grit  they  do  not  digest 
more  than  one-third  of  the  protein 
content.  Sunflower  seed  is  an  oily 
food  that  can  be  used  in  moderation 
during  the  molt,  but  it  has  enor- 
mous •fibre  content,  so  must  not  be 
fed  in  quantity.  Peanuts  are  a  very 
concentrated  food,  are  also  very  di- 
gestible, and  where  they  can  be  had 
at  a  low  price  can  be  fed  during  the 
molt  to  advantage.  The  soy  bean 
has  about  the  same  protein  con- 
tents, is  very  digestible,  and  as  it 
contains  scarcely  any  carbohydrates 
it  is  the  most  desirable  of  all  the 
concentrated  foods,  but  it  should  be 
fed  with  plenty  of  good  green  feed 
to  get  best  results. 

BARLEY  AS  A  POULTRY  FEED. 

Barley  needs  no  comment,  because 
in  California  it  has  almost  become 
the  standard  poultry  food,  not  be- 
cause it  is  best  but  because  neces- 
sity places  it  to  our  hand  and  we 
make  the  best  of  it. 

One  thing  I  have  always  noticed 
in  feeding  barley  is  that  a  horse 
that  is  fed  on  barley  is  constantly 
shedding,  and  if  you  sit  in  a  buggy 
behind  a  barley-fed  horse  the  lap 
robe  will  need  shaking  when  you 
get  out;  and  a  hen  that  is  fed  bar- 
ley is  almost  always  in  the  molt, 
dropping  feathers  when  you  least 
expect  them.  So  that  during  the 
molt  barley  can  be  relied  on  to  be 
helpful  in  the  first  stage;  but  as  its 
digestibility  is  not  very  high,  it 
needs  soaking  or  sprouting  to  help 
digestion. 

Next  week  the  discussion  of  feed- 
ing for  quick  molt  will  be  resumed. 
It  is  not  possible  for  everybody  to 
feed  just  what  is  mentioned,  but  it 
is  well  to  know  what  is  considered 
best. 

KEEP  YARDS  COOL  AND  SHADY. 

Don't  neglect  to  provide  for  plenty 
of  shade  during  the  hot  days  of 
July  and  August;  look  well  to  the 
comfort  of*  growing  chicks  and  lay- 
ing hens  and  they  will  repay  you 
later.  Sprinkle  the  yards  evening 
and  noon  so  as  to  be  sure  no  sudden 
heat  harms  them.  Feed  early,  then 
leave  hens  to  enjoy  the  shade  and 
cool  during  the  heated  part  of  the 
day,  then  feed  last  thing  at  night 
all  they  will  eat,  and  you  will  get 
more  eggs  than  by  disturbing  the 
hens  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  If 
there  is  food  within  reach  of  them, 
they  will  help  themselves  if  they 
feel  the  need,  just  as  they  do  to 
water;  but  it  is  folly  to  go  out  and 
feed  at  a  time  when  the  heat  of  the 
hen's  body  is  about  at  the  highest 
for  the  twenty-four  hours.  Rest  and 
shade  are  more  than  food  at  that 
time  and  count  for  more  either  in 
the  egg  basket  or  in  growth  of 
chicks. 


WORMS  IN  CRAW. 


To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  find  four 
worms  I  found  in  a  chicken  craw. 
They  were  alive.  What  are  they 
and  what  damage  will  they  do?  Is 
there  a  remedy? — J.  C,  Fairfield. 

The  specimens  enclosed  were  tape 
worms  that  come  from  eating  mice, 
and  many  chicks  are  given  to  eat- 


ing mice.  The  harm  they  do  is  not 
noticeable  until  the  worms  get  well 
established.  If  the  particular  chicken 
that  has  worms  is  known,  it  will  be 
easy  to  treat  her  individually;  but 
if  the  whole  flock  has  them  they 
will  all  need  treatment.  Individual 
treatment  may  be  given  by  beating 
an  egg  up  with  one  tablespoonful  of 
oil  of  turpentine  until  they  mix. 
Give  a  teaspoonful  to  the  fowl  night 
and  morning  for  a  few  days  and 
keep  it  on  short  rations,  then  give  a 
dose  of  castor  oil,  not  less  than  a 
tablespoonful,  to  finish  the  cure. 


TICKS  ON  CHICKS. 


To  the  Editor:  What  can  I  do  to 
get  rid  of  ticks  in  a  chicken  house, 
and  do  they  hatch  on  the  chicken 
or  in  the  wood?  If  I  would  close 
the  door  tight  and  burn  sulphur, 
would  it  do  any  good? — J.  A.  W.. 
Nicolaus. 

Ticks  are  not  particular  as  to 
where  they  hatch,  but  wherever  they 
lay  their  eggs  there  they  will  hatch, 
and  if  it  is  on  the  chickens  it  is 
almost  sure  death  to  them.  Yes,  a 
good  sulphuring  would  get  them, 
but  every  crack  and  crevice  must  be 
closed  up  with  clay  or  something 
similar.  Use  good,  strong  sulphur 
and  lots  of  it.  Leave  the  house  open 
a  day  and  night  after  doing  the  job 
or  the  chickens  will  take  cold  by 
breathing  the  fumes.  Rake  up  and 
burn  any  loose  brush  and  rubbish 
around,  because  there  will  be  stray 
ticks  in  it.  If  the  chickens  are 
strong  enough,  dip  them  in  warm 
water  and  creolin,  a  teaspoonful  to 
a  quart  of  water,  and  dry  quickly 
in  the  sun. 


J.  H.  Stubbe  has  moved  his  poul- 
try plant  from  Campbell  to  Palo 
Alto  and  announces  this  week  that 
he  will  have  fall  hatched  chicks. 

Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rates  in  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  396,  Los 
Gatoe,  Cal.  

FALL  CHICKS — Book  orders  now  for  your 
future  meat  and  egg  supply.  Write  for  special 
circular  on  fall  chicks.  Stubbe  Poultry  and 
Hatchery.  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  

EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Hatching  eggs.  Fairmead 
Poultry  Farm,  Fairmead,  Cal.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch, 
R.  2.  B.  144D,  Pomona.  Cal.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.  

ALBERT  M.  HART,  CLEMENTS,  CAL. — - 
Breeder  and  shipper  of  bronze  turkeys. 


^  Devil  says 


A  Killer  of  Lice  and  Mites 

Devils  Dual  has  been  tried  and  prov- 
en by  long  usage,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  packages  have 
killed  millions  and  millions  of 
lice  and  mites, 

Wbj  opcrimcot  with  new  hnfttJ  "dopo"  <*Hen 
70a  know  Vrvik  Dul  will  do  tie  work.  Harn- 
to  Podtrr,  Slock  or  flub. 

Sold  Eierywhere  GLOBE  MILLS  Los  /M» 


DEVIL5  DUST 


tf/COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

k.    AF0R  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
a.   SkAf  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  300K 
^SSv'CHICKENS  from 
■ftSHELL  TO  MARKET" 


- 
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A  LIBERTY  BOND. 


A  Liberty  Bond!    What  a  queer  con- 
tradiction. 
Although    truth,    as   you've  heard, 

may  be  stranger  than  fiction, 
For  Liberty  should  from  all  fetters 

release  us. 
While  bonds  hold  us  fast,  whether 

pauper  or  Croesus. 
Yet  a  Liberty  Bond,  I'd  advise  you 

to  buy  it — 
Will    insure    you    your    freedom — - 

you'll  see  when  you  try  it. 
'Twill  aid  you  to  conquer  foes  cruel, 

despotic, 

'Twill  help  save  your  country;  come, 
be  patriotic! 

A  Liberty  Bond — I'd  advise  you  to 
buy  one — 

Will  insure  you  your  freedom — re- 
joice when  you  try  one. 

— Helen  Leah  Reed. 


PRESERVES. 


Soft  fruits  as  ripe  apricots,  plums, 
raspberries  or  very  ripe  peaches 
may  be  made  into  preserves  satis- 
factorily by  adding  an  equal  weight 
of  sugar,  a  little  water  to  prevent 
scorching  and  by  boiling  down  to 
the  desired  appearance  and  consist- 
ency. The  preserves  should  be  packed 
boiling  hot  and  sealed  at  once  to 
prevent  fermentation  or  molding. 

Firm  fruits,  such '  as  pears,  firm 
peaches,  quinces  or  water  melon 
rind,  should  first  be  cooked  in  a 
little  water  until  tender.  Sugar 
equal  in  weight  to  the  fruit  used  is 
then  added,  and  the  whole  boiled 
down  to  a  preserve.  Firm  fruits 
become  tough  and  shriveled  if  the 
sugar  is  added  before  they  have  been 
well  cooked  in  water  or  a  dilute 
syrup. 

Fruit  preserves  without  sugar  may 
be  made  by  adding  to  each  quart  of 
the  cooked  pulp,  three  quarts  of 
apple  or  grape  juice  and  to  each 
four  quarts  of  the  mixture  two  tea- 
spoons of  ground  cinnamon  and  one 
of  ground  cloves.  Boil  down  to  a 
thick  consistency.  Seal  boiling  hot 
In  jars  or  cans.  This  preserve  will 
be  very  tart  and  will  be  suitable  for 
a  relish. 


RHUBARB  BUTTER. 


Six  pounds  of  rhubarb.  6  lbs  of 
syrup,  (3  lbs  corn  syrup  to  3  lbs 
of  sugar  i.  2  oz  of  root  ginger. 

Peel  the  rhubarb  and  weigh  after 
peeling.  Cut  into  pieces  about  2 
inches  long,  and  put  in  kettle  with 
the  syrup  and  ginger  which  must  be 
bruised  and  tied  in  a  muslin  bag. 
Leave  this  for  3  days,  stirring  gently 
each  day  to  help  the  sugar  dissolve. 
Strain  the  liquor  from  the  fruit  the 
third  day,  boil  and  pour  the  syrup 
over  the  fruit  while  hot.  Let  stand 
again  for  3  days,  then  take  out  the 
ginger,  and  boil  from  a  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Pour  into 
clean,  dry  jars  and  cover.  Root 
ginger,  bruised  and  tied  in  muslin, 
or  ground  ginger,  is  generally  used 
for  jams. 


BARLEY  TASTE. 


Many  people  object  to  the  so- 
called  barley  taste  in  bread  and  by 
experimenting  with  substitutes  it 
has  been  found  that  soda  added  to 
barley  bread  dough  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  teaspoon  soda  to  6  cups  of 
barley  flour  will  destroy  the  bitter, 
acid  taste  usually  called  the  barley 
taste. 

The  taste  varies  with  the  different 
brands  of  flour  and  brands  put  out 
by  different  firms  vary  slightly  and 
behave  differently.  The  housekeeper 
should  learn  how  to  use  a  given 
brand  and  continue  to  purchase 
that  brand. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  CANNING  IN 
THE  HOME. 

(By  W.  V.  Cruess,  University  of  California.] 

During  the  rush  of  the  canning 
season,  it.  is  often  troublesome  and 
wasteful  of  time  to  have  to  read 
through  several  pages  of  printed 
matter  to  ascertain  the  proper  length 
of  time  for  the  treatment  and  steri- 
lization of  home  canned  products. 
The  writer  has  therefore  thought  it 
desirable  to  assemble  in  a  single 
table  the  most  important  data  bear- 
ing upon  the  sterilization  of  foods 
in  the  home.  This  material  has  been 
assembled  in  the  tables  given  below. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  user  of  the 
tables  understands  the  principles  of 
canning.  For  detailed  information 
concerning  types  of  sterilizers  and 
methods  of  canning,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Circular  158  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  and  to 
Bulletin  839  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture.  The  former  publication 
can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  upon 
application  to  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Berkeley. 

TIME    T  ABLE    FOB   CANNING  FRUITS 
IX  JARS  (TIME  IX  MINUTES). 


Time  of  Sterilization 


Product—          «-jf              Z        E«i  If 

3C       «■  O     a'.'      t'H  *  S 

v.-                x  •      cs  B.O 

ts     s -i    Z±    Bo  =,- 

bS      ~T.  <P" 

— *  tm     —  -    "j***       t  as 

 E-  :      -«  a     ^ci     Xxs  w* 

Apricots   0         16      12      10  5 

Apples   V/j       20       12        8  6 

lllai'kberries  ...0  '      16       12       10  5 

Cherries   0         16      12      10  5 

Currauts   0          15       12       10  5 

ngt                                  30       15       10  5 

(Jooselierries   ...   Va        15       12       10  5 

Crapes                            15       12       10  5 

Peaches,  free...  M>       20       15       10  5 

Peaches,  cU*g..l        25      20      12  6 

Plants   0         16      12      10  5 

Raspberries  and 

Lcsanberries.O          15       12       10  5 

Strawberries    ..0          15       12       10  5 

Quinces   IV,       20       12        8  5 

Pears   0          30       20       15  10 

TIMK    TABLE    FOB    CANNING  VEGE- 
TABLES IX  JABS   (TIME  IX 
MINUTES). 

Time  <>f  Sterilization 

it, 

-      c        ci  -e 

=  Is  a  a  22 

Produet-                        |      !      §|  If 

OS  ol*  0      ;      £  c  2  - 

»i¥  "fff  li  "S  .   '"  .   t  a  a  s 
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£2          **  stt  '2  S*f 

fr»g  z       q-j  ^•o  ecta  aa?» 

String   beans.. 5-10     90   120     90   60  40 

Peas   5-10     90    180    120    60  40 

Tomatoes  .....  1  Mi     60     60     30    20  15 

Corn  (sweet)..  5  120  ISO  120  90  60 
Lima  beans 

(Kreen)   5-10    120    ISO    120    60  40 

Pumpkin  and 

squash               3        90    120     90    60  40 

Peppers   5-10     60    120     90    60  40 

Cabbage  and 

sprouts   5-10     90    120     90   60  40 

Cauliflower  ...  3  45  60  40  30  20 
''arrots  and 

parsnips            5        60     90     80    60  40 

Turnips                5        60     90     80   60  40 

Beets   10        60     90     80    60  40 

Salsify                  5        60     90     80    60  40 

Sweet  pota- 
toes  10       .90     90     80    60  40 

(ireens.  such  as 

spinach, 

chard,  beet 

leaves,  etc...  15        60    120     90    60  40 

Asparagus            5        90    ISO     90    60  40 

Artichokes   10        60    120     90  ^  40 

Three-day  method — Sterilize  one  hour  on 

each  of  three  successive  days  at  212  dejt. 
V..  counting  time  from  the  time  the  water 
reaches  the  boiling  point. 

I  I M  i:  TABLE  FOB  CANNING  MEATS 
 (TIME  IN  MINUTES).  

Time  of  Sterilization. 

u 

ti  a. 


a.  . 

■72 


Uncooked  beef, 
pork  and 
mutton   


2+0     ISO  120 


Came  and  poul- 
try   0     240     180     120  60 

Corn    beef   0     180     180     120  60 

Salmon  and 
other  large 

fish    0     240     180     120  60 

Shell  tish.  such  as 
clams,  mussels. 

etc   5     240     ISO     120  60 

Fried,  stewed, 
baked,  and 
other  cooked 

meats   :..    0     180     ISO     120  60 

Sjiuoked  meats, 
such  as  kip- 
pered tish, 
lightly  smoked 

.beef,  etc   0     ISO     180     120  60 

Precautions  and  Suggestions: 

ALTITUDE. 

The  table*  is  designed  for  altitudes 
from  sea  level  to  1,000  feet  altitude. 
For  altitudes  above"  1,000  feet,  in- 
crease the  time  of  sterilization  10 
per  cent  for  each  500  feet  increase  in 
altitude.  Example:  If  time  of  steri- 
lization^at  sea  level  is  90  minutes, 
it  would  at  3,000  feet  altitude  be  40 
per  cent  more  than  90  minutes  or 
90  +  (40^X90)  =  90  +  36  =  126 
minutes.  At  3,000  feet,  40  per  cent 
more  time  is  required  because  this 
altitude  is  2.000  feet  above  the  1,000 
foot  level  and  10  per  cent  is  added 
for  each  500  feet  above  the  1,000 
foot  level. 

SIZE  or  CONTAINERS. 

The  table  is  based  upon  the  quart 
jar  as  the  container.  Smaller  jars 
require  slightly  less  time  and  larger 
jars  slightly  more.  Gallon  cans  re- 
quire the  same  time  as  quart  jars; 
quart  and  smaller  cans,  about  10  per 
cent  less  time  than  quart  jars. 

HOW  TO  COUNT  TIME  OF  STERILIZA- 
TION. 

Do  not  count  time  of  sterilization 
until  the  water  reaches  the  boiling 
point,  if  a  hot  water  sterilizer  is 
used  or  until  the  desired  pressure  is 
reached  in  a  pressure  sterilizer.  All 
other  time  is  not  counted.  This 
point  is  of  utmost  importance. 

BRINES    AM)  SYBUPB. 

Fruits  are  usually  home  canned  in 
syrups  containing  one  pound  of  sugar 
in  2'  pints  of  water  for  medium 
fruits,  1  pound  of  sugar  to  1  pint 
of  water  for  sour  fruits,  and  1  pound 
of  sugar  to  3  pints  of  water  for 
sweet  fruits.  The  syrup  Is  added  to 
the  fruit  in  the  jar. 

By  the  lemon  juice  method  5  fluid 
ounces  of  lemon  juice  or  strong  vin- 
egar and  2  tablespoonfuls  of  salt  are 
added  to  each  gallon  of  water.  For 
corn  and  peas  use  6  ounces.  Measure 
in  a  glass  measuring  cup.  This  brine 
is  added  to  the  jars  in  canning  vege- 
tables. Where  other  methods  are 
used,  omit  the  lemon  juice  or  vine- 
gar. A  longer  time  of  sterilization 
is  needed  when  the  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice  are  omitted. 

(OO  KIN  G   BEFORE  SERVING. 

All  canned  vegetables  and  meats 
should  be  heated  to  boiling  after  the 
jar  is  opened  for  use.  This  removes 
all  danger  of  "botulinus"  ("pto- 
main")  poisoning. 

HOME-MADE   SI  EH1I.IZER. 

For  sterilizing  at  212°  F.  a  steril- 
izer can  be  easily  made  by  placing 
a  frame  made  of  several  slats  in  the 
bottom  of  a  washboiler.  The  jars  are 
placed  on  this  false  bottom  and 
water  is  added  to  half  the  height  of 
the  jars.  The  cover  is  placed  on  the 
boiler  and  the  water  is  heated  to 
boiling.  Count  time  of  sterilization 
from  the  time  the  water  boils. 

Go  easy  with  your  spoon — more 
than  5.000,000  soldier  boys  are  dip- 
ping from  that  sugar  bowl. 


RED  CROSS  WORK. 

Interminable  folds  of  gauze 
For  those  whom  we  shall  never  see. 
Remember,  when  your  fingers  pause. 
That  every  drop  of  blood  to  stain 
This  whiteness  falls  for  you  and  me, 
Part  of  the  price  that  keeps  us  free 
To  serve  our  own.  that  keeps  us 
clean 

From    shame    that    other  women 
know. 

O  saviors  we  have  never  seen, 
Forgive  us  that  we  are  so  Blow! 
God — if  that   blood   should   cry  in 
vain. 

And  we  have  let  our  moment  go! 


THE  SUGAR  SITUATION. 


The  shortage  of  sugar  presents 
quite  a  serious  problem  to  the  house- 
wife who  is  desirous  of  canning  all 
the  fruit  possible  this  season.  This 
situation  may  be  met  by  drying  as 
much  fruit  as  possible  and  by  can- 
ning fruit  and  fruit  juices  without 
sugar.  This  can  be  done  success- 
fully and  they  may  later  fce  made 
into  sauces  or  jelly  as  needed. 

Limiting  the  amount  of  jelly  and 
preserves  will  also  be  a  help  and  in 
making  these,  using  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  sugar  or  syrup. 

Sugar  substitutes  for  cooking  fruit 
include  corn  sugar,  corn  syrup,  fruit 
syrups,  glucose,  honey,  maple  sugar, 
sorghum  and  New  Orleans  molasses. 
Equal  weight  of  corn  syrup  and 
sugar  makes  a  good  combination  for 
butters  or  jams. 


STRAWBERRY  PRESERVES. 


Weigh  the  berries  and  add  one 
pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of 
berries.  Heat  quickly  to  boiling, 
and  boil  two  minutes,  no  longer. 
Pour  into  a  shallow  tray  or  baking 
pan  and  set  in  the  sun  until  the 
liquid  evaporates  to  a  thick  syrup 
and  the  berries  have  become  plump. 
Cover  the  pan  with  cheesecloth  dur- 
ing the  exposure  to  the  sun  to  ex- 
clude flies.  About  a  week's  time 
will  usually  be  necessary  for  the 
syrup  to  concentrate.  Pack  in  jars 
or  glasses  and  cover  with  parafnne. 

Strawberries  preserved  in  this  way- 
are  much  more  attractive  in  tex- 
ture, color  and  flavor  than  those 
prepared  in  the  usual  way. 


MACARONI  AND  SALMON. 

Boil  two  cups  macaroni  broken  in 
pieces  until  tender.  Mix  a  table- 
spoon of  oil  from  the  salmon  with 
two  tablespoons  fat,  blend  with  three 
tablespoons  flour,  add  gradually  two 
cups  of  milk.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  cook  thoroughly.  Ar- 
range in  a  greased  baking  dish  the 
macaroni  and  canned  salmon  in  al- 
ternate layers  pouring  some  of  the 
sauce  over  each  layer  of  salmon. 
Cover  the  top  layer  with  bread 
crumbs  (saved  from  the  crumb  jar), 
brown  and  serve  hot. 


Italians  who  purchase  foodstuffs 
or  goods  of  common  consumption 
and  lay  in  supplies  greater  than  the 
ordinary  family  needs  are  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment. 


MISS  MEAD'S  Berkeley, 
SCHOOl  FOR  GIRLS  California 

A  cheerful,  home-like  school  that 
stands  lor  earnest,  honest  work,  and 
all  that  tends  toward  cultured,  upright 
womanhood. 

Accredited  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Stanford,  and  other  leading  col- 
leges. East  and  West. 

Primary,  (iramnmr,  and  High  School. 
.  Excellent  courses  in  music,  art,  do- 
mestic science,  domest  ic  art. 

Commercial  Course  to  tfaln  girls  for 
war  service. 

Special  attention  paid  to  outdoor 
life.  Five  buildings.  Attractive  grounds. 
Outdoor  study  and  schoolrooms.  Sep- 
arate house  for  younger  giris.  Gym- 
nasium, tennis,  basketball,  indoor  swim- 
ming pool,  horseback  riding,  etc. 

MI^-.  M  \K\   E.  M  ILSON, 
"J5I4  Cliiiiiniiig  Way,        Berkeley.  Cal. 
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The 


STEPHENSON 
Patent  Cooler 

No  Ice  Required 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  gale  at  your  dealer'*,  write  for 
particulars   and  prices. 

L.  Anderson  Co.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


Save  itc — 


NoIcp 
No  E-ttpfrne 


Cool 


Write  to  Depart mer»l  J  tor  free  booklet  on  "Cooler  Facts" 


II  KANUrAtruAE*  try 


Oakland        C  a  1  i  To  r  h  i  a 


o. 


ELLOGGS 
ANT  PASTE 

MAKES  ANTS  DISAPPEAR 
A  MAGIC  PREPARATION 

9£$  AT  ALL 
£9  DRUGGISTS 


Soot  Xealth 


Children  and  Hot  Weather. 

Through  the_  long,  hot  summer 
days  it  is  a  great  task  to  keep  chil- 
dren happy.  Children  should  be  kept 
as  cool  as  possible  in  the  hot  in- 
terior valleys  of  California,  espe- 
cially. This  may  be  accomplished 
in  some  measure  by  clothing  them 
suitably.  Children  need  only  enough 
to  cover  their  bodies.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, children  should  sleep  out  of 
doors  at  night,  if  screened  porches 
are  available,  or,  if  not,  with  all  the 
windows  and  doors  wide  open.  A 
bath  in  cool  or  tepid  water  will  do 
much  to  make  sleep  comfortable. 
Children  must  be  provided  too  with 
occupations  suited  to  their  age.  A 
play  pen  on  a  cool  porch,  or  even 
under  the  trees  in  the  yard,  will 
give  much  pleasure.  Sand  piles, 
swings  and  many  other  simple  pieces 
of  play  apparatus,  which  are  easily 
made  at  home,  without  any  great 
expense,  will  keep  older  children 
happy  and  out  of  mischief. 

In  the  country  and  on  the  farm 
young  children  are  often  required  to 
work  in  the  field  and  gardens  too 
long  at  a  time,  or  to  carry  water 
and  other  weights  too  heavy  for 
their  strength,  and  often  to  work 
under  a  blazing  sun.  Such  early 
work  interferes  with  growth  and  de- 
velopment, which  is  the  one  great 
business  of  childhood. 

Children's  food  must  be  chosen 
with  special  care  in  summer  to  suit 
the  ages,  and  proper  food  habits 
should  be  established. 

Older  children  should  be  taught 
to  observe  regular  habits  also  and 
mothers  should  guard  against  the 
dangers  of  over-  or  under-feeding, 
and  especially  against  poor  food  ma- 
terials, such  as  over-ripe  fruit. 
Young  children  need  to  be  taught 
to  chew  their  food  thoroughly  and 
to  eat  slowly.  Cleanliness  of  the 
body  is  desirable  for  health  and 
comfort  at  all  times,  but  is  impera- 
tive in  the  summer  time. 


A  Corrective  for  Fetid  Feet. 

It  is  said  that  a  piece  of  blotting 
paper  cut  to  the  size  of  an  insole, 
saturated  with  a  few  drops  of  solu- 
tion of  formaldehyde  and  placed  in 
the  shoe  outside  the  stocking,  will 
lessen  sweating  and  counteract  the 
disagreeable  odors  with  which  some 
people  are  peculiarly  troubled.  .  It 
is  powerfully  disinfectant  and  germ- 
icidal.   

California  Army  Camps  Healthful. 

The  health  conditions  of  our  army 
training  camps  are  said  to  be  ex- 
cellent, the  death  rate  per  thousand 
for  the  nation  being  but  3.31.  The 
California  camps,  however,  hold  the 
record.  At  the  present  time  the 
only  contagious  disease  among  our 
soldiers  is  measles,  while  pneumonia 
leads  the  list  in  causes  of  death. 


No,  we  know  of  no  drug  that  will 
cure  addiction  to  the  use  of  tobacco. 
A  determined,  manly  effort  of  the 
will  to  slough  off  a  vicious  habit  is 
the  only  remedy. 


SAVE    -    HBAT    -  COMFORT? 
—'•Simplest  Thing  in  the  World" 

The  "PREMIER"  A $^£=ew,th 

Makes  Clean  Gas-Heat  from  Coal  Oil. 

Not  an  Experiment — Scientifically  Correct.     Easy  to 
Install — No  Parts  to  Adjust  or  Replace. 

For  Cook  Stove  or  Heater,  $5.00  Prepaid. 
PREMIER  BURNER  CO.,  Home  Office  and  Factory, 

246  So.  Spring  St.,  LOS  ANGEI.ES 


"Just  as  it  looks  in  the  Big, 
New  Barker  Bros.'  Catalog" 

That's  your  first  thought  after  you  have  unpacked  the  new  piece  of 
furniture  or  the  home  furnishings  upon  their  arrival  at  your  home 
from  "The  House  of  Complete  and  Competent  Home  Furnishing  Ser- 
vice." Nearly  all  illustrations  in  Barker  Bros.'  1918-1919  Catalog  are 
actual  photographic  reproductions.  Descriptions  are  accurate  and  con- 
cise. When  we  send  you  a  copy  of  this  book  we  literally  "send  our 
store."  for  practically  all  departments  are  represented.  You  need  this 
book  to  help  you  buy  wisely  and  economically.  Write  today  for  your 
copy. 


Address 
Mail  Order 
Division 

No.  23 


Send  Us  Your 

Name  and 
Address  on  a 
Postal 


724  to  738  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Ice = by = wire 

ISKO  home  refrigeration — in 
;in  hour  solves  your  biggest 
food  keeping  problem  for  years 
to  come. 

No  ice  famine  can  touch  you 
— no  delayed  delivery  endanger 
your  family's  food  supply. 

A  simple,  portable  electric 
unit — easily  installed  on  any 
ice  box,  old  or  new.  Five  min- 
utes' study  will  make  clear  to 
you  how  "the  electric  Icemen" 
creates  cold  from  current — how 
it  saves  food  and  money- — why 
it  protects  your  family's  health 
and  your  own  efficiency.  Come 
in  and  see  it  work — now. 

We    bui'd    refrigerators  any 


LEAVITT  &  TUFTS,  Distributors 


1141  Van  Ne»s  Avenue 


San  Francisco 


Cooking  Convenience 

All  the  convenience  of  gas  —  that  is 
the  meaning  of  a  New  Perfection  Oil 
Cook  Stove  installed  in  your  kitchen. 
Easy  to  operate.  A  touch  of  a  match 
and  in  a  jiffy  your  stove  is  ready  for 
cooking. 

No  smoke  or  smell;  no  dust  or  dirt. 
More  convenient  than  coal  or  wood. 
Better  and  more  economical  cooking 
all  the  year  round.  A  cool  kitchen  in 
summer. 

And  you  have  all  the  convenience  of 
gas. 

In  I,  2,  3  and  4  burner  sizes,  with 
or  without  ovens  or  cabinets. 
Ask  your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  COOK  STOVE 


A  New  Perfec- 
tion Oil  Cook 
Stove  means  kitch- 
en comfort  and 
convenience.  Ask 
your  friend  who 
has  one.  Used  in 
3,000,000  homes. 
Inexpensive,  easy 
to  operate.  See 
them  at  your  deal- 
er's today. 


HORSE  SHOE  TIRES 


Guaranteed  for  5000  MILES 

Pacific  Rubber  Co.,  Los  Angeles 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
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Agricultural  Summary 


Cheese  Under  Regulation. 

Regulations  governing  the  trans- 
actions of  cheese  manufacturers, 
dealers  and  commission  merchants 
have  been  issued  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. The  rules  are  designed 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  cheese  at  an 
unreasonable  advance  over  cost,  to 
limit  commissions,  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  resales  to  the  minimum. 
The  price  paid  to  the  producer  for 
cheese  is  not  affected.  The  general 
purpose  of  the  regulations  is  to  put 
the  industry  on  a  more  stable  basis 
by  removing  possibilities  for  exces- 
sive profits.  This  result,  together 
with  the  control  exerted  on  the  re- 
tailer through  the  fair-price  com- 
mittees, is  expected  to  lead  to  an 
increased  demand  for  cheese  and  en- 
couragement to  producers. 

Bean  Acreage  Equal  to  Last  Year's. 

Reports  received  from  various  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  would  indicate  a 
change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  many 
intending  bean  growers  who  con- 
templated following  their  early  grain 
harvest  with  a  planting  of  beans. 
The  extremely  dry  condition  of  the 
ground  and  the  scarcity  of  water 
for  irrigation  have  deterred  many 
from  following  out  their  plans.  As 
a  result  the  bean  acreage  of  the 
State  will  be  cut  down  materially 
below  early  estimates.  The  prelim- 
inary estimate,  according  to  the 
July  bulletin  of  the  local  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates,  is  for  an  acre- 
age of  597,000  acres  compared  with 
the  harvested  acreage  of  558,000  in 
1917. 

Apples  Share  General  Prosperity. 

It  is  reported  that  the  last  box  of 
1917-18  apples  was  taken  out  of 
storage  this  week,  so  that  the  new 
crop  is  brought  prominently  to  the 
fore.  Astrachans  have  been  on  the 
market  for  some  time  and  Alexan- 
ders are  maturing  in  the  earlier  dis- 
tricts. These  new-crop  apples  are 
selling  around  $2  a  box  for  choice 
fruit.  It  was  thought  a  price  on 
Gravensteins  would  be  named  by  the 
Sebastopol  Apple  Growers  this  week 
and  that  from  $2  to  $2.25  for  four- 
tier  stock  might  be  the  figure.  Last 
year  the  association's  opening  price 
was  $1.60.  The  condition  of  apples 
this  year  is  70  as  compared  with  85 
this  time  a  year  ago. 

Prices  Predicated  on  the  War  Spirit. 

Numerous  news  notes  float  Into 
the  office  of  the  Rural  Press  men- 
tioning sensational  prices  brought 
by  animals  or  articles  of  agricul- 
tural production  recently  put  up  at 
auction  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Of  course,  these  spectacular 
stunts  are  to  be  expected  when  our 
boys  are  fighting  for  the  life  of  our 
nation  on  the  blood-soaked  battle- 
fields of  France.  Such  prices  are 
more  a  measure  of  the  spontaneous 
and  unbounded  generosity  of  the 
wrought-up  bidders  rather  than  of 
the  animal's  or  commodity's  real 
worth.  But  they  make  an  interest- 
ing record  all  the  same. 

Rice  Price  Agreement. 

A  voluntary  aprreement  has  been 
arrived  at  between  the  directors  of 
the  Pacific  Rice  Growers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  California  Food  Admin- 
istration under  which  California  rice 
growers  are  to  receive  $4.32  per 
hundred.  The  price  of  $4.16  2-3 
fixed  at  the  recent  conference  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  repu- 
diated. This  price  of  $4.32  is  based 
on  No.  1  grade,  which  includes  fancy 
and  choice  Japan  rice.  This  agree- 
ment is  similar  to  that  in  effect  in 
the  Southern  States  and  will  make 
the  retail  price  to  the  consumer  of 
next  October's  crop  approximately 
11  cents. 

Wheat  Conservation  Still  Necessary. 

Denial  of  reports  that  because  of 
the  estimated  billion  bushel  wheat 
crop  this  year  wheat  conservation  Is 
no  longer  necessary  is  made  by  Fred- 
erick O'Brien,  acting  Federal  Food 
Commissioner  for  California,  follow- 
ing receipt  of  information  from 
Washington. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco,  July  17,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

The  Food  Administration's  prices  still 

stand. 

Hard  White- 
No.  1   $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

Soft  White- 
No.  1    2.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  and  Sonora — 

No.  1    2.16 

No.  2    2.13 

No.  3   ■  2.09 

BARLEY. 

Barley  is  somewhat  stronger  and  the 
holders  of  choice  barley  are  demanding 
$2.60,  although  there  is  no  record  of  any 
sale  above  $2.97%. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.50@2.60 

OATS. 

Red  feed  oats  are  unchanged.  There  has 
been  some  inquiry  for  red  seed,  which 
should  bring  from  $.'i  to  $3.25.  A  Texas 
grower  has  offered  Texas  red  seed,  re- 
garded as  the  best  for  this  market,  at 
$3.35  for  July  delivery.  $3.40  for  August 
delivery  and  $3.50  for  September  delivery. 
No  sales  are  reported  at  these  prices. 

White  feed,  per  ctl  Nominal 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.50@2.55 

lied  seed,  per  ctl  None 

CORN. 

Corn  is  steady  with  an  upward  trend  for 
milo  maize  aud  California.  Egyptian  Is 
in  fair  quantity  and  has  sold  within  a  re- 
stricted range  of  $4  to  $4.03. 
(First-hand  prices  on  strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

California  sacked   $4.1504.20 

Milo  maize    3.90(<i  4.00 

Egyptian   4.0004.05 

HAT. 

Hay  receipts  for  the  past  week  were  2139 
tons — about  50  per  cent  more  than  was  re- 
ceived in  either  of  the  two  previous  weeks, 
and  prices  are  easier.  Consumers  con- 
tinue to  buy  from  hand  to  mouth.  Under 
these  conditions  only  a  limited  amount  of 
hay  can  be  placed  each  week,  and  the  sur- 
plus will  soon  fill  up  all  storage'  capacity 
Mvailable.  The  present  prices  were  never 
Ix-fore  so  high  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Wheat  No.  1  $22.00024.00 

do.   No.  2   19.00lg21.00 

Choice  tame  ont   24.00026. 00 

Wild  oat.  new   17.00<U20.00 

Barley,  new   .18.00021.00 

Alfalfa,  first  cutting   16.00di20.00 

do,  second  cutting   22.00(324.00 

Stock    15.00017.00 

Barley   straw   50@80e 

FEEDSTCFFS. 

With  the  exceptlou  of  the  price  of  alfalfa 
meal  there  was  no  material  chauge  In 
prices  this  week.  The  increase  in  the  price 
of  this  meal  was  due  to  the  increase  last 
week  in  the  price  of  the  second  cutting  of 
alfalfa. 

Beet  pulp,  per  ton  None  offering 

New  :ilfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $33.00034.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   44.50 

Cracked  corn   86.OO@88.00 

Middlings   Nominal 

Oilcake   $75.00076.00 

Rolled  barlev    05  OOfff.'rfi.OO 

Rolled  oats   56.0O@58.00 

POTATOES.  ONIONS.  ETC. 
Potatoes  were  higher  this  week  on  a  good 
demand    for    local    consumption.     An  In- 
creasing market  Is  looked  for  In  potatoes 


and  they  may  reach  about  $3  as  the  season 
advances.  Onions  showed  a  decided  ad- 
vance and  were  lively  throughout  the  week 
on  demand  for  shipment  to  the  East. 
Tomatoes  are  now  coming  in  freely  and 
prices  were  marked  down.  Lettuce  and 
cucumbers  were  both  plentiful  and  sold 
lower.  Garden  beans  are  now  plentiful 
and  sell  at  prices  of  other  descriptions. 

Peas   S09c 

String  beans,  per  lb  7@8c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  7@8c 

do,  garden   7@8c 

Asparagus,  per  lb  None 

Carrots,  per  sack  5Oe0$l.OO 

Rhubarb,  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.0001.25 

do.  Strawberry,  per  box  None 

Summer^  squash   75c@$l.oo 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box.  .S5c@$l.<l0 

do,  Los  Angeles,  lugs  75c 

Eggplant   5@6c 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  crate  75c@$1.00 

Tomatoes,  per  crate — 

Merced   50®  75c 

Potatoes — 

flarnet  Chile    1.7502.00 

"Whites    1.85@2.15 

Onions.  Australian  browns  Nominal 

River  Reds   fUB&lM 

do,  Yellowa    1.75@2.00 

Garlic   .3@4c 

Green  corn,  Alameda,  per  sack.  .$3.00@3.50 
BEAN  8. 

Beans  were  dull  this  week.  Owing  to  a 
slight  increase  In  the  demand  for  Llmas 
they  sold  at  a  slightly  higher  price. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $  8.00@  8.25 

Blackeyes    7.000  7.25 

Cranberry  beans    11.50@12.00 

Llmas  (south,  recleaned)    11.60011.7." 

I'inks    6.90®  7.00 

Red  kidneys    11.504*12.00 

Mexican  reds    7.75@  8.00 

Tepary  beans    8.500  9.00 

Garbanzos    7.50®  7.76 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  is  firm.  Owing  to 
increased  receipts  in  fryers  and  young 
roosters  the  prices  of  these  descriptions 
became  more  settled. 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  2S@30c 

do,  dressed   32034c 

Broilers,  1M  to  2  lbs  37c 

do,  1>4  lbs  38c 

do,  %  to  1%  lbs  38c 

Fryers   37@4'Jc 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  30c 

do,  Leghorn   26@28c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over!   420 4.V 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  20021c 

(loese,  young,  per  lb  23@25c 

do.  old,  per  lb  22c 

Squabs,  per  lb  3HC<i  4(ic 

Ducks   250  27c 

do.  old   23@24c 

Belgian  hares  (live)   16018c 

do,  dressed   20022c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  continues  remarkably  strong  and 
closed  at  the  top.  showing  an  advance  of 
2%  cents  for  the  week.  The  advance  on 
the  17th  was  due  to  short  receipts,  only 
60.500  pounds  coming  against  77.600  a  week 
ago.  So  much  milk  is  going  to  the  con- 
densarles  that  the  butter  factories  are 
getting  less  than  a  normal  amount. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 

Extras   50     50     50%  51     51  52% 

Prime  1st   47     47     47     40     49  49 

Firsts   47     47     47     47     47  47 

EOG8. 

After  the  decline  from  the  high  point  of 
last  week  eggs  were  steady  throughout  the 
week.  Some  eggs  were  taken  from  cold 
storage  during  the  week,  but  they  were 
mostly   eggs  on    short-term   storage  and 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  J.  L.  Nagle. 


Sacramento.  July  16.  1918. 
There  has  been  an  easier  tone  to  all 
auctions  the  past  week  owing  to  in- 
creased offerings.  There  is  always  a  de- 
pression after  the  Fourth  of  July  trade, 
which  is  no  particular  reflection  upon  the 
general  market  and  trade  conditions  as  a 
whole. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  labor,  rail- 
roads are  continuing  to  experience  diffi- 
culty in  securing  help  for  unloading  fruit 
and  imperative  action  was  necessary  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  labor  involved  in 
unloading  cars  and  segregating  lots.  It 
has  been  agreed  by  all  shippers  and  re- 
ceivers co-operating  with  the  railroads  that 
packages  will  hereafter  be  grouped  in 
lots  of  sixty  and  wherever  it  is  possible 
to  assemble  one  shipper's  lot  it  will  be 
done,  otherwise  more  than  one  shipper's 
fruit  may  be  sold  as  one  lot.  This  will 
apply  throughout  the  season,  except  in 
the  selling  of  pears,  which  will  he  sold 
in  lots  of  not  less  than  forty. 

There  is  still  little  demand  for  peaches 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Southern  Georgia  has 
finished  her  season  and  with  but  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  yet  open  for  Northern 
Georgia  to  continue,  we  look  for  a  de- 
cided improvement  In  the  peach  market. 

Midsummer  plums,  especially  the  Blue 
varieties,  are  now  moving  and  meeting 
with  a  ready  demand. 

Bartlett  pears  are  beginning  to  move 
in  heavy  supply,  and  though  tonnage  from 
Sacramento  river  will  be  short  from  7000 
to  10,000' tons  over  last  year.  Placer  county 
will  produce  the  heaviest  pear  crop  in 
its  history.  We  look  for  a  firm  market 
on  Bartletts  throughout  the  season. 

Thompson  Seedless  and  Malaga  grapes 
are  moving  from  Imperial  and  Coachella 
valleys  and  meeting  with  ready  demand 


at  attractive  prices.  Quality  is  fair  and 
the  berries  are  medium  size. 

Thompson  Seedless  from  Fresno  district 
will  begin  to  move  within  a  week.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  shipments  of  this 
variety  will  be  light  from  Fresno  owing 
to  prices  established  for  dried  stock  by 
the  Government. 

As  yet  no  damage  has  been  done  to 
the  Tokay  crop  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. Indications  are  that  it  will  be  heavy. 
Berries  will  be  small,  but  bunches  will 
be  well  set. 

Averages  for  the  week: 

New  York:  Lawson  pears"  H/B  $2.27, 
Comet  H/B  $2.49,  Wilder  H/B  $1.94.  Bart- 
lett (boxes)  $4.60;  Republican  <  cherries 
$1.62,  Ring  $1.91.  Roynl  Anne  $1.97;  Tri- 
umph peaches  62c;  Thompson  Seedless 
grapes  $3.65:  Santa  Rosa  plums  $1.67, 
Formosa  $1.67.  Tragedy  $2.35,  Bnrbank 
$1.67,  Climax  $1.70,  Red  June  $1.50,  Cly- 
inan  $1.30;  Roynl  apricots  $1.15. 

Boston:  Tragedy  plums  $2.61,  Santa 
Rosa  $1.95,  Burbank  $1.84.  Climax  $2.13, 
Formosa  $2.25,  Clvman  $1.84,  Beauty  $2.04: 
Royal  apricots  $1.32.  Blenheim  $1.05;  Royal 
Anne  cherries  $1.79.  Republican  $1.84 ; 
Wilder  pears  H/B  $1.60,  Comet  H/B  $1.53, 
Glfford  H/B  $1.45.  Bartlett  (boxes)  $3.75; 
Thompson  Seedless  grapes  $3.90. 

Chicago:  Royal  apricots  $1.30,  Blenheim 
$1.22,  Tilton  $1.32.  Moorpark  $1.41:  Comet 
pears  II/B  $2.19.  Wilder  H/B  $1.62;  Bart- 
lett (boxes)  $2.87;  Triumph  peaches  81c; 
Thompson  Seedless  grapes  $3.22;  Climax 
plums  $1.62,  Bnrbank  $1.51.  Tragedy  $2.17. 
Santa  Rosa  $1.92,  Shiro  $1.41.  Botan  $1.35. 
Abundance  $1.28.  Simonl  $1.33.  Red  June 
$1.68.  Beauty  $1.38. 

Total  shipments  by  cars  from  July  6  to 
12.  inclusive:  7  apricots,  8  peaches,  397 
plums.  96  pears.  Total  shipments  to 
date.  1918.  1899  cars;  total  shipments  date, 
1P17,  1922  care. 


Firsts 
Extra  pullets.  .44 
do.  Firsts.... 


sold  as  fresh  to  the  public,  although  such 
eggs  cannot  be  traded  in  on  the  exchange. 
The  production  of  eggs  at  this  season  is 
keeping  up  wonderfully  well. 
_  Tho.  FrL  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   48     47     47     47%  47%  48 

Extra  lsts   Nominal 

Nominal 
43%  44%  44      44%  45% 
Nominal  44 
CHEESE. 

Very  little  new  cheese  was  offered  on 
the  floor  of  the  exchange  this  morning. 
The  cheese  makers  are  affected  by  the 
shortage  of  cream,  as  are  the  butter 
makers,  and  the  cause  is  the  same.  The 
holders  of  California  flats  demanded  27c 
today,  but  the  buyers  refused  to  pay 
more  than  26%c.  Young  America's  have 
not  been  dealt  in  for  several  days. 
Y.  A-'b   Nominal 

do,  Firsts   Nominal 

Fancy,  California  Flats,  per  lb  26  %c 

First,  California  Flats  24%c 

Oregon  Triplets,  fancy  26c 

Oregon  Y.  A.  Fancy  25%c 

C.  S.  Oregon  triplets,  fancy  2tte 

do,  Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  25c 

Monterey  cheese   21©23c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  currant  season  is  practically  at  an 
end,  and  cherries  are  getting  scarce.  Can- 
taloupes from  Turlock  are  arriving  in 
greater  quantity  and  mnch  better  quality 
and  are  going  well  at  the  quoted  prices. 
Plums  are  also  of  better  quality  and  In 
greater  quantity.  The  berry  market 
shows  little  change. 

Apples   $2.0002.50 

Apricots,  per    rate    1.000126 

Peaches,  4- box  crate   7 5®  1.00 

Figs,  black,  per  box  60@  .75 

do,  double  layer  .............  1.25 

Strawberries,  per  chest   7.00@9.00 

Blackberries,  per  chest  7.00@10.00 

Raspberries,  per  chest   7.0009.00 

Loganberries,  per  chest  5j50@7.00 

Currants,  per  drawer  Nominal 

Gooseberries   5@8e 

Cherries,  black,  flats  Nominal 

do,   do,  bulk  10@12%c 

do,  white,  bnlk  10012  %c 

Royal  Anne   12*f ISr 

Plums   $1.0001.60 

Cantaloupes,  flats   90c@$1.10 

do,   ponies   $2.00@2.25 

do.    standard   2.0061.3.(10 

Watermelons,  per  lb  202 %c 

Pears,   box   ioe0$l.OO 

Grapes.  Seedless   $2.0002.50 

do.    Malaga    2.0002.25 

do,   Fountainbleu    1.0001.25 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Fancy  lemons  declined  slightly  this 
week,  while  the  choice  and  standard  va- 
rieties are  firmer,  due  to  a  growing  scarc- 
ity. Grapefruit  Is  higher  with  •  nar- 
rower range  of  prices. 
Oranges: 

Valencias.  fancy   $«..r>O07  00 

Valencias,  choice    5.50&6.25 

Lemons : 

Fancy,  per  box    7.5008.00 

Choice    6.0007.00 

Standard    4.0004  50 

Lemonettes    6.0007.00 

Grapefruit,   fancy,  new..'   3.00@3  50 

BRIEB  FRUITS. 

The  packers  are  beginning' to  get  re- 
turns from  the  opening  of  business  in 
dried  fruits.  Heavy  orders  are  coming 
in.  It  is  estimated  that  the  orders  for 
peaches  from  the  trade  will  be  five  times 
as  great  as  it  will  be  possible  to  till. 
There  is  also  a  heavy  business  in  raisins 
and  the  movement  in  prunes  promises  to 
be  brisk. 

Prunes,  graded,  price  te  growers: 
gain  in  dip   lie 

Prunes,  graded   prices  to  growers: 

20-30,  inclusive,  per  lb  15c 

31-41,  inclusive,  basis   10c 

42-51,  Inclusive,  basis   9%c 

52-61.  Inclusive,  basis   8V5c 

62-71.  Inclusive,  basis  8%e 

82-91.  Inclusive,  basis   8c 

92-101,  inclusive,  basis   8c 

102-121.  inclusive,  per  lb  4?.4> 

122  and  up.  per  lb  4c 

Prunes,  nngrnded  price  to  erowers: 

30  and  larger,  per  lb.,  flat  15c 

31-33,  inclusive,  per  lb.,  flat  13v5c 

34-41.  Inclusive,  basis   10c 

42-43,  Inclusive,  basis   9\e 

44-51.  inclnslve.  basts   !>\c 

52-54.  inclusive,  basis   Be 

55-60.  Inclusive,  basis   8»ic 

61-75.  Inclusive,  basis   8%c 

76-81.  inclusive,  basis   8hic 

82-85.  inclusive,  basis   8e 

86-90.  Inclusive,  basis   7*4c 

91-95.  Inclusive,  basis   7%c 

96-98.  inclusive,  basis   7<4c 

99-101.  inclusive,  basis   7c 

102-121.  per  lb.,  flat   4%e 

122  and  up,  per  lb.,  flat  4c 

Apricots   9U,flUPc 

Figs   12016c 

Raisins— 

Mnseats   5'Ae 

Thompsons   6SJe 

Sultanas   6%c 

HONEY. 

The  Honey  Exchange  has  placed  a  min- 
imum price  of  20c  to  the  producer  of 
honey,  hut  the  local  dealers  say  that  tbey 
know  of  no  sales — amber  and  very  little 
light  amber  being  sold  at  that  price. 
Some  comb  honev  has  been  sold  on  this 
market  and  as  high  as  23c  hns  been  paid 
for  the  white.  Nearly  all  the  honey 
produced  In  this  State  is  now  being  ex- 
oorted.  local  consumers  refusing  to  pay 
the  price.  , 

Wlif>e.  extracted   ?1e 

Llrht  amber  1*0?Oc 

Amber   15018c 

RICE. 

The  voluntary  agreement  reached  be- 
tween the  Food  Administration  and  the 
rice  erowers  and  millers  should  estab- 
lish the  price  for  the  coming  crop.  Mill- 
ers are  to  pay  growers  a  base  price  of 
S4.32  ner  hundred  for  the  No.  1  grade 
of  paddy  and  rice  will  retail  at  approxi- 
mately 11c  a  pound.  The  price  to  be 
paid  for  the  cleaned  rice  at  the  mills 
will  be  between  these  two  prices,  but  Is 
not  fixed  yet. 
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Los  Angeles,  July  16,  1918. 
BUTTER. 

There  was  a  marked  improvement  In 
the  receipts  the  past  week,  yet  the  mar- 
ket not  only  held  up  but  advanced  lc 
the  last  part  of  our  review  week.  Re- 
ceipts for  the  week  were  380,100  pounds, 
against  347,554  pounds  the  same  week 
last  year.  This  increase  in  the  market 
supply  failed  to  check  the  bullish  feeling 
in  the  face  of  a  good  home  demand  and 
some  outside  movement.  There  was  with- 
drawn from  cold  storage  during  the  week 
16,939  pounds,  against  6960  pounds  the 
same  week  last  year. 

We  quote: 

California   extra   creamery  49c 

do,  prime  first  48c 

do,  first   -.  47c 

Daily  quotations — 

1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sot.  Mon. 

Extra   48     48     49     49     49     49  , 

1917 

Extra   37     38     37     39     39  39 

EGOS. 

The  arrivals  by  rail  were  1715  cases, 
against  2339  cases  the  same  week  last 
year.  Truck  receipts  were  thought  to 
have  been  three  times  as  large  as  the 
receipts  by  rail,  making  the  supply  for 
the  week  6860  cases,  against  9356  cases 
the  same  week  last  year.  The  high 
prices  of  fresh  eggs  caused  quite  a  de- 
mand for  cold  storage  eggs,  there  being 
withdrawn  from  cold  storage  during  the 
week  3190  cases,  while  there  was  taken 
into  cold  storage  during  the  same  week 
last  year  57  cases.  This  showing  caused 
the  market  to  break  lc  on  extras,  2c  on 
ease  count,  and  lc  on  pullets  during  the 
week.  Still  the  market  is  lOVfce  higher 
on  extras  and  pullets  and  8%c  higher  on 
case  count  than  this  time  last  year. 
Daily  quotations: 
1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thu  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   40     46  46 

fuse  count  ...45     45  45 
43 


1'ullets   43 

1917 

Extra   37 

Case  count.... 36 


4:: 


37 

36 


36 
36 


45 

45  45 

45 

45  43 

41 

41  42 

35 

•84%  34% 

35 

34</,  34  # 

32 

31  31% 

Pullets   33%  33%  33 

POULTRY. 

Receipts  the  past  week  were  not  heavy 
and  there  was  a  fair  demand  for  hens, 
fryers  and  broilers,  all  higher  l@2c. 
Young  roosters  are  bringing  a  little  more 
money.  Turkeys  and  ducks  quiet  but 
steady. 

'We  quote  from  growers: 

Rroilers,  l'/'t  to  2  lbs  31c 

Broilers,  under  1V4  lbs  28c 

Fryers.  2V2  to  3  lbs  21c 

Hens,  over  4  lbs  25c 

Hens,  under  4  lbs  20c 

Ducks   24@25c 

Geese   18c 

Roosters,  3  lbs.  up  (soft  bone)  31c 

Old   roosters,   per  lb....  l'5c 

Turkevs.  heavy,  13  lbs.  and  up  30c 

Turkeys,  light   27(5>2Sc 

Squabs,  live,  per  lb  ,30c 

do,  dressed,  per  lb  35c 

FRUITS. 

Market  well  supplied.  Peaches  and  ap- 
ricots lower  under  increased  offerings. 
Plums  steady  and  in  fair  demand.  Black 
Spanish  tigs  coming  in  more  freely,  lower 
and  demand  fair.  Astrachan  nppies  meet- 
ing with  fair  demand.  The  week  closed 
the  cherry  season.  A  few  Bartlett  pears 
were  in.  There  was  also  some  crabapples 
on  the  market,  but  they  were  dull.  Grapes 
In  fair  demand,  market  weaker. 

We  quote  from  growers : 

Apricots,  per  lb  3ffj>4c 

Figs,  Black  Spanish,  7-'b  box  50®75c 

Peaches,  freestone,  per  lug  $1.0001.50 

do,  clings,  per  lug   1.50ffi2.00 

Pears,  per  lb  7®8c 

Crabapples.   per  lug  $1.00®1.10 

Beauty  plums,  per  lb  7®8c 


Prunes,  Sonoma,  per  lb  4@5e 

Climax,  per  lb  5@6c 

Tragedy,  per  lb  7®Sc 

Grapes — Imperial  Valley  Malagas, 

per  lb  7@8c 

Apples,  Red  Astrachan,  per  lb  4@5c 

do,  White  Astrachan,  per  lb.^  4®5c 

BERRIES. 

There  was  quite  a  dropping  off  in  the 
receipts  the  past  week.  Blackberries, 
raspberries  and  loganberries  higher; 
strawberries  no  higher,  but  firm  and  de- 
mand fair. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Strawberries — 

Fancy,  per  30-basket  crate. ..  .$1.65@1. 75 

Poor  to  choice,  per  30-basket 

crate    1.40O1.50 

Blackberries,  30-basket  crate  $2.25@250 

Raspberries,   30-basket   crate  l.SO®2.40 

Loganberries,  30-basket  crate...  2.50®2.75 
MELONS. 

Imperial  Valley  cantaloupes  out  of  the 
market  and  home-grown  beginning  to 
come  in.  A  good  demand  for  home 
grown,  but  prices  lower  under  better  of- 
ferings. Watermelons  in  better  supply; 
prices  steady  and  firm.  Honey  dew  mel- 
ons steady. 
Cantaloupes — 

Tip   Top,  jumbo   crate  $2.50©3.00 

Watermelons,  per  loo  lbs  $1.50@l.-75 

Honeydew    melons,    special   2.00 

do,  do,  flats   1.25 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  and  onions  were  in  fair  de- 
mand and  prices  much  the  same  as  at 
close  of  our  last  review.  Cabbage  scarce, 
in  fair  demand  and  higher.  String  beans 
steady  and  in  fair  demand.  Eggplant 
slow  sale  and  weaker.  Cucumbers  dull 
and  lower.  Tomatoes  coming  in  more 
freely  and  sharply  lower;  demand  fair. 
Corn  slow  sale  but  steady.  Peppers  in 
good  demand  and  prices  rather  firm. 

Potatoes,  new,  per  lug  50®60c 

New  potatoes,  per  cwt  $1.40ffi>1.60 

fiarlic.  per  lb  5ffi>fic 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1.6001.75 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  Vff/iVJc 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  9@10c 

Peas.  Northern,  per  lb  10ffi)12c 

Summer  squash,  local,  per  lug  30@40c 

String  beans,  per  lb  4ffi)4V,c 

Tomatoes,  home-grown,  per  lug.  . .  ,30®75c 
Eggplant.  Imperial  Valley,  per  lb. . .  .4®5c 
Cucumbers,  home-grown,  per  lug..25@40c 

Corn,  per  lug  of  3  doz  60ffilvOc 

Lima  beans,   per  lb  6@7c 

BEANS. 

The^market  continues  dull  as  a  whole; 
there  was  some  little  demand  for  limas 
the  past  week.  Even  the  local  trade 
taking  a  few.  Prices,  however,  show  no 
change. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Limas,  per  cwt  $10.50 

Large  white,  per  cwt   12.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt   12.50 

Pink,  per  cwt   7.50 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt   7.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt   S.50 

HAY 

The  receipts  for  past  week  were  very 
good  and  buyers  holding  back,  only  tak- 
ing such  lots  as  needed  from  day  to  day. 
Prices  not  quotnbly  lower,  though  tone 
of  the  market  was  weak. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Bnrlev  hav.  per  ton   $24.00fff>26  00 

Oat  hav.  per  ton    25.00fff27.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton    21.O0ffD22.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton    22.OOfff24.O0 

Straw,  per  ton    9.0O@lO.0O 

COTTON. 

Conflicting  weather  reports  caused  more 
cautious  trading  the  past  week  and  a 
narrow  range  of  fluctuation  in  futures. 
There  was  a  very  good  demand  for  spot 
cotton,  both  from  the  mills  and  for  ex- 
port. Prices  closed  Monday  but  lit- 
tle different  from  a  week  ago.  July 
closed  in  New  York  at  27.93c  and  October 
24.80c.  Spot  middling  in  New  Orleans 
30.25c. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


Prime  ewes    8.5Q@  9.50 

Yearlings    9.50@10.50 

Lambs   13.OOffJ14.00 


San  Francisco,  July  17,  1918. 
CATTLE— Beef  cattle  are  firm,  though 
Slaughterers  are  still  unable  to  absorb 
Hie  offerings.  This  condition  may  con- 
tinue for  a  week  or  •  two  longer.  Good 
weight  steers,  however,  are  in  good  de- 
mand, while  half-fat  cattle  and  cow  stuff 
of  all  grades  are  a  drug  on  the  market. 
The  Eastern  market  on  most  grades  is 
unsteady. 
Grass  Steers — 

No.  1.  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs  ll%c 

No.  1.  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs.  .11  %fff  12c 

•Second  quality   lOffJllc 

Thin   8@9c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   8<a>SV4c 

Second  quality   7®7%c 

Common  te  thin   4@5%c 

Bulls  amd  stags — 

Good   6fff6%c 

Fair   5®6%c 

Thin   4<5>4%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   10<3>10>4c 

Medium  9®9i<c 

Heavr   7fff»c 

SHEEP— Sheep  are  not  very  plentiful 
on  the  market.  Lambs  are  not  coming 
in  quite  so  freely  as  desired.  Northern 
California  lambs  are  expected  in  large 
numbers,  commencing  next  week.  The 
consuming  demand  is  better. 

In  the  East  lambs  are  in  active  de- 
mand and  are  having  a  splendid  market. 
Choice  lambs  are  bringing  from  $18.40 
to  $18.60,  while  even  culls  are  bringing 
from  $12  te  $15.  Local  quotations  are: 
Lsmbs — 

Yearlings   11%fffl2c 

Milk   ..  14«?14%c 

Sheep — 

Wethers   1lff?11Uc 

Ewes   9%fff10c 

HOGS— Hogs  are  rather  scarce  again 
and  have  advanced  to  16%c  for  good 
weights  and  l«e  for  light  weights.  There 
was  also  a  slight  advance  on  good  hog 
stuff  In   the  Bast   this  week   of  20c  per 


cwt.     San  Francisco  prices  are: 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain-fed.  100@140  16%c 

do,  do.  140ffJ300  16c 

do,  do,  300®400  l«e 

HIDES. 

CATTLE— Wet  salted  hides,  per  lb.: 
Steers  and  cows,  over  48  lbs.,  14@15%c; 
light  hides,  25  to  48  lbs.,  14@15iAc;  bulls 
arid  stags,  10@12e;  kip,  15  to  30  lbs., 
18®20c;  calf,  under  15  lbs.,  28@29c. 

HORSE — Wet  salted,  each:  No.  1  large, 
$5.00(5)5.75:  do  medium,  $4.50(8)4.75;  do 
small,  $1.50(5:2.50;  do  colts,  40f|50c;  dry 
horse  hides,  50c@$3.00,  according  to  size 
and  quality. 

Los  Angeles,  July  16.  1918. 
CATTLE — But  few  choice  fed  steers  in 
the  past  week  and  met  with  fair  demand. 
The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  feed  is 
forcing  many  thin  and  half  fat  cattle  to 
market  Calves  steady  and  in  good  de- 
mand. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs.  .$10.00fff  12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   8.50(5!  9.50 

Oood  cows  and  heifers   8.00(5)  8.50 

Canners,  per  cwt   5.50(5)  6.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.50(5}  9.50 

HOGS— A  steady  market  and  fair  de- 
mand was  had  the  past  week.  Receipts 
continue  light  and  generally  Mght  weights, 
mostly  half  fat.  Killers  paid  full  quota- 
tions. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavv,  averaging  275(5)300  lbs.  .$14.00(5/14.50 

Mixed,   225(5)275  lbs   14.50fff  15.50 

Litrht.  175fff220  lbs   14.50@15.50 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds  and  staes  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Receipts  continue  light.  Choice 
sheep  and  fat  lambs  met  with  a  fair  de- 
mand. The  hot  weather  is  encouraging 
the  consumption  of  mutton  and  lamb. 
Lambs  are  higher. 

Per  cwt    f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Prime  wethers   $9.00010.00 


No.  Portland,  Ore.,  July  15,  1918. 
Cattle — With  a  heavy  run  of  cattle  in 
the  yards  at  North  Portland  today  the 
market  opened  slow.  The  receipts  are 
2300  head,  which  run  heavy  to  the  butcher 
class  of  stuff.  Quotations  are:  Prime 
steers,  $12.00®  13.00;  good  to  choice  steers, 
113.00®  12.00;  medium  to  good  steers,  $9.00 
@10.00;  fa  if  to  medium  steers,  $8.00@9.00; 
common  to  fair  steers,  $5.00(5)8.00;  choice 
cows  and  heifers,  $8.90@9.00;j  fair  to 
medium  cows  and  heifers,  $4.50®5.50;  can- 


ners, $3.00@4  50;  bulls,  $6.00®8.00;  calves, 
$8.50®  11.50;  stockers  and   feeders,  $7,000 

y.oa 

Hogs— The  run  of  .  bogs  today  is  not 
very  heavy,  1200  head  coming  forward  over 
Sunday.  While  trading  is  somewhat  slow, 
prices  are  holding  steady  at  quotations: 
Prime  mixed,  $17.2o@17.50;  medium  mixed, 
$16.75@17.25;  rough  heavies,  $10.25016.50; 
pigs,  $15.75®  16.25;  bulk,  $17.25. 

Sheep — Quite  a  liberal  run  of  sheep  came 
forward  over  Sunday,  however,  prices  are 
not  inclined  to  be  affected.  Receipts  today 
are  2MK)  head.  Quotations:  East  of  Mt. 
lambs,  $13.50(5 14.00;  Yallev  lambs,  $13.00ffJ 
13.50;  yearlings,  $9.00®  10.00;  wethers, 
$8.00@9.00;  ewes,  $0.0O@S.OO. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  July  1C,  1918. 
Despite  occasional  slight  recessions  in 
the  Valencia  markets  East  and  West,  the 
orange  situation  remains  strong,  and  all 
signs  point  to  its  becoming  stronger. 
In  face  of  the  fact  that  in  the  interval 
between  now  and  the  ripening  of  the 
new  navel  crop — a  period  of  about  four 
months — there  are  in  sight  not  more  than 
4000  or  4500  carloads  of  oranges,  to  be 
spread  over  a  wide  area  of  demand,  it 
looks  as  though  new  price  levels  will 
be  reached.  And  while  the  patronage 
of  people  of  small  means  may  be  out  of 
the  reckoning,  money  is  rather  plentiful 
in  urban  centers  and  easy  in  rural  dis- 
tricts and  the  seductive  orange  will 
doubtless  continue  to  have  a  demand 
that  the  meager  reserves  in  sight  cannot 
supply,  hence  an  unprecedented  price 
level  should  surprise  no  one.  Fancy  Va- 
lencias  have  recently  sold  on  a  basis  of 
$6  to  $6.25  f.  o.   b.  California  and  have 


sold  in  the  auction  marts  of  the  East 
from  $7  to  $8.25.  Lower  grades  hava 
sold  from  $4  to  $6.25. 

The  cool  weather  in  the  East  and  the 
abundance  of  fresh  deciduous  fruits  on 
the  market  have  had  a  slightly  depress- 
ing effect  on  lemons.  Moreover,  largo 
shipments  of  foreign  lemons  are  in  sight. 
A  New  York  dispatch  dated  July  15  says 
there  are  200,000  boxes  afloat.  Neverthe- 
less, while  these  conditions  have  dis- 
turbed somewhat  the  speculative  element 
and  lowered  prices  a  little,  the  lemon  In- 
terests have  strong  faith  in  the  future 
and  look  forward  to  another  spurt  in 
prices  when  the  next  hot  wave  arrives. 
New  York  has  shown  the  strongest  mar- 
ket, where  good  fruit  brought  this  past 
week  $4.25@6.50.  Philadelphia  offered  the 
lowest  market— $3.50@6.05. 

In  California  markets  prices  on  citrus 
'  fruits  are  high  in  sympathy  with  the 
strong  situation  at   Eastern  points. 


WEEKLY   BUTTER  AVERAGES. 


Cents  per  pound  for 
Week  San  Francisco 


Ending 

Jan. 


Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 
July 

August 
8ept. 


1917 

2  34.50 

9  39.41 

16  35.83 

23  36.91 

30  38.48 

6  .-40.00 

13  39,70 

20  30.00 

27  37.00 

6  36  50 

13  33.50 

20    33.25 

27  36.00 

3  37.91 

10  39.33 

17  39.58 

24  35.56 

1  33.08 

8  34.05 

15  35.50 

22  36.30 

29    36.60 

5  36.30 

12.,....30.r>0 

19 ......  36  00 

26  35.06 

3  35.06 

10  36.41 

17  37.83 

24  40.25 

31  42.82 

7  43.00 

14  41.66 

21  41.50 

28  41.91 

4  42.10 

11  42.00 


1918 

50.40 
51.08 
52  33 
52.50 
53.00 
50.80 
52.00 
51.41 
51.30 
50.66 
51.16 
47.83 
46.30 
43.16 
39.25 
39.00 
40.50 
40.83 
40.66 
40.46 
44.33 
42.30 
43.90 
44.92 
46.50 
47.42 
48.08 
48.90 
50.83 


Extras. 

Los  Angeles 

1917  1918 

35.25  60.16 

36.90  60.00 

37.00  50.60 

35.00  52.00 

38.87  51.83 

41.19  49.66 
39.00  48.00 
37.00  48.00 
36.00  49.33 

34.60  50.00 
33.00  49.50 
33.00  47.00 
33.00  43.30 
36.33  42.16 
37.00  39.50 
38.00  36.83 
36.50  38.16 
33.00  39.00 

33.20  39.00 
34.16  39.00 
35.16  41.00 
37.33  39.00 
37.66  41.58 
38.00  40.58 
37.50  41.75 
37.00  43.00 
37.00  46.00 
37.16  47.50 
38.66  48.66 

40.61  .... 
42.58  .... 
44.00 
43.00 
42.00 
42.00 
41.33 
41.00 


....  | 


WEEKLY  EGG  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending                1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan         2           38.10  52.80  37.00  48.16 

9  37.91  60.91  38.16  50.66 

16           41.83  65.66  40.83  55.00 

23           32.50  65.66  33.12  58.00 

30  32.08  61.25  33.02  54.00 

Feb.        6           34.99  58.50  34.70  51.66 

13           33.30  44.40  31.66  44.83 

20  33.01  44.75  30.75  40.83 

"         27           29.00  42.40  27.66  39.58 

March      «  24.75  36.83  24.91  35.00 

13  25.96  37.91  26.08  38.00 

20            25.66  40.66  25.91  39.63 

27  27.16  39.50  28.00  40.00 

April       3           28.58  38.91  29.25  38.33 

10  29.66  37.58  30.41  36.33 

17  32.33  39.16  32.08  36.83 

24  32.91  40.50.  32.83  39.66 

Mav         1  32.00  41.66  31.83  39.33 

8  33.75  40.08  32.00  37.00 

15  34.20  39.16  32.50  38.83 

22  33.40  40.50  34.00  39.00 

29            33.80  38.66  33.50  37.41 

June        5  33.20  40.80  34.66  38.83 

13            31.16  41.00  33.00  33.75 

19            31.41  43.33  33.10  33.00 

26  30.16  44.32  32.16  39.08 

July        3           31.90  44.91  34.25  41.75 

10            33.50  48.30  36.00  45.00 

17           33.66  47.06  34.41  45.50 

24            35.25     ....  35.91  .... 

"         31  38.00    36.91   

August     7  42.58    40.16   

14  41.41     ....  37.08  .... 

21  43.33     ....  42.25  .... 

28  43.50     ....  43.50   

Sept.       4  43.80     ....  43.58  .... 

11  45.08     ....  44.91  .... 


Classified  Advertisements 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco. 


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 

send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store.  106  Clay  street,  San 
FraTicisco.  

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton.  California. 
Established  fifty  years.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


A  FINE  OPPORTUNITY — I  own  an  alfalfa 
and  dairy  property  near  Modesto,  also  some 
very  fine  Holstein  cows  that  have  been  se- 
lected with  great  care.  Owing  to  pressure  of 
my  large  law  practice  I  am  unable  to  give 
the  matter  attention.  In  order  to  make  a 
quick  sale  of  the  property  and  dispose  of  the 
land  and  cattle.  I  will  offer  the  land  in  full 
stand  of  alfalfa  at  $250  an  acre  in  parcels  to 
suit  purchasers:  10  per  cent  cash,  balance  3, 
4  or  5  years:  low  rate  of  interest  to  bona 
fide  purchasers  who  will  go  on  the  land.  I 
will  sell  them  the  cows  on  the  same  basis 
and  loan  purchasers  the  necessary  farming 
implements.  Under  these  conditions  a  man 
can  go  right  on  the  place  and  make  a  good 
living  at  once,  be  independent  and  make 
money  and  pay  for  the  land  out  of  the  land. 
Address  Box  jl70.   Pacific  Rural  Press. 

FOR  SALE. — Improved  ranch,  big  fruit 
crop,  pipe  system.  Cheap  if  taken  at  once. 
Geo.  W.  Cheves.  Paradise.  Butte  Co..  Cal. 


ALFALFA  RANCH — 320-acre  alfalfa  ranch, 
all  under  irrigation,  together  with  good  sub- 
stantial improvements,  work  stock  and  farm 
machinery.  250  acres  in  alfalfa,  balance  in 
grain.  Price,  $80,000:  $45,000  cash,  balance 
in  3  years  at  6  per  cent.  No  exchangee  con- 
sidered! Box  239,  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


BE  PATRIOTIC — Raise  stock  on  produc- 
tive Government  land,  plainly  marked  on 
county  sectional  maps;  $2.50  any  county: 
booklet.  Particulars  for  stamps.  Write  Jo- 
seph Clark.  Sacramento.  

MARIPOSA  CO.  RANCH  FOR  SALE  180 

fenced  hog-tight,  house.  2  barns.  12  horses. 
25  hogs  on  grain.  15  tons  hay.  farming  im- 
plements, harness,  wagons,  etc.  Price.  $9,600. 
Frank  Solari,  Hornitos.  Cal. 


53-ACRE  RANCH  in  South  San  Joaquin 
irrigation  district.  modern  improvements, 
horses,  implements,  tools,  sheep,  poultry — 
$•10,000     D.  M.  Berry,  R.  R.  1.  Manteca.  Cal. 


WANTED. 

WANTED:  TEACHERS  AND  CIVIL  SER- 
VANTS — The  Western  Normal  prepares  you 
efficiently,  saving  two  years'  time  and  money 
proportionately.  Over  1.000  graduates  now 
employed  in  California.  Also  prepares  for 
Government  positions.  Initial  salary.  $1,100 
up.  All  our  students  passed  the  Spring  De- 
partmental examinations  Many  now  in 
Washington.  D.  C  at  $1,200  per  annum.  Ad- 
dress: Western  Normal.  Stockton.  Fall  term 
opens  August  26.  

WANTED  by  two  experienced  partners,  lease 
for  term  of  years  on  improved  farm  on  coast 
or  central  part  of  state  Can  give  good  refer- 
ences.     Address.  C.  C.  Mattson.  R.  2.  Merced 

WANTED — To  rent,  a  ranch,  suitable  for 
hogs,  about  60  acres  farm  land,  part  in 
alfalfa.     Hans  Duveneck.  Ukiah.  Cal.  


SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 

FOR  SALE. — Baled  alfalfa  and  grain  hay. 
all  grades  and  prices  accordingly.  Can  fur- 
nish up  to  two  thousand  tons.  Write  at  once, 
or  better,  come  to  see  the  hay  for  yourseir 
Can  make  immediate  delivery.  Bomberger  ft 
Co..  Modesto.  Calif. 


ALFALFA  LAND  for  DAIRYING 

Already  checked,  leveled,  and  planted  to  alfalfa. 

ALSO  FIRST-CLASS  ORCHARD.  BEAN  AND  SUGAR  BEET  LAND.     TWENTY  ACRES 
AND  UP  WITH  EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

BRENTWOOD       IRRIGATED  FARMS 

IN  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY.  SIXTY-THREE  MILES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
For  prices  and  descriptive  matter 
Address  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  x  CO.,  Land  Dept..  350  California  Street.  San  Franelsw 
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CALIFORNIA  AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS 

WRITTEN  FOR  CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS  BY  CALIFORNIA  WRITERS 

THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  is  the  publisher  of  six  books  written  by  recognized  authorities  for  the  betterment  of  agriculture 
on  the  West  Coast,  to  meet  conditions  that  are  different  from  the  East.    At  this  time  these  books  are  especially  valuable  to 
the  producer  because  he  must  make  up  in  planning  what  he  is  losing  in  man  power.    Four  of  these  books  are  now  of  especial  value. 
The  large  crop  of  grain  raised  in  California,  as  well  as  the  nation,  this  year  means  that  stockmen  and  poultry  raisers  will  enlarge 
their  operations,  having  the  certainty  of  good  prices  ahead. 

The  year  in  field  crops  and  vegetables  really  begins  in  July  in  California,  and  at  no  time  in  the  past  has  the  prospect  been  so 
good  for  successful  farming  as  now. 

•  There  never  was  a  more  opportune  time  to  engage  in  the  breeding  of  hogs  in  the  west. 
Poultrymen  who  are  alert  to  the  possibilities  of  the  situation  know  that  every  well-directed  effort  will  be  sure  of  greater  recog- 
nition and  profit  this  fall  than  ever  before. 

To  meet  the  questions  that  constantly  arise  on  the  farm  you  should  have  at  hand  the  information  you  need,  that  time  would  be 
saved  and  perhaps  the  crop  also.    Get  these  books  and  you  will  make  up  for  loss  of  man  power  and  higher  wage  cost. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  PRACTICE 

By  MRS.  SUSAN  SWAVSGOOD 

MORE  THAN  150  PAGES  OF 
TEXT,   CLOTH  BOUND, 
WELL  ILLUSTRATED. 


(  )RXIA  POULTRY 
I.  PRACTICE,"  by  Mrs. 
Susan  Swaysgood  of  Po- 
mona, a  woman  who  has  fol- 
lowed poultry  culture  for  some- 
thing- like  forty  years,  first  in 
Sonoma  county  and  of  later 
years  in  Southern  California.  It 
is  a  book  of  some  150  pages,  giv- 
ing in  simple  and  lucid  English 
the  methods  and  practices  that 
have  been  garnered  over  a  pe- 
riod of  nearly  fifty  years  in  the 
breeding,  management  and  care- 
taking  of  poultry  under  a  Cali- 
fornia sun.  What  the  author  has 
to  tell  rings  true,  and  while  ad- 
vancing no  new  theories  nor  any 
'secret'  systems,  it  yet  tells  in  a 
matter-of-fact  way  the  essentials 
that  stand  for  success  in  both  the 
handling  of  large  and  small 
Bocks.  To  the  beginner  it  is  a 
safe  and  sane  guide,  and  to  the 
experienced  it  has  some  things 
to  tell  that  even  the  veterans  may 
ponder  over  to  advantage." — H. 
W.  Kruckeberg  in  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Price  $1  postpaid. 


SECOND  THOUSAND 
ANSWERED  QUESTIONS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 
AGRICULTURE 


By  E.  J.  WICKSON 


CONTAINS    256    PAGES  OF 
TEXT,    CLOTH  BOUND. 
Price  $1.50  Postpaid. 

THIS  BOOK  is  a  handy  ref- 
erence volume.  It  answers 
questions  when  you  want 
the  information.  There  are  occa- 
sions when  you  want  to  know 
almost  instantly  what  to  do,  and 
being  able  to  refer  to  the  an- 
swers here  given  may  save  you 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book. 

This  book  is  made  up  from  a 
selected  list  of  questions  asked 
by  farmers  and  answered  in  the 
columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  Divided  into  nine  parts, 
covering  Fruit  Growing;  Vege- 
table Growing;  Grain  and  For- 
age Crops;  Soils,  Fertilizers  and 
Irrigation;  Livestock  and  Dairy; 
Feeding  Animals:  Diseases  of 
Animals:  Poultry  Keeping;  Pests 
and  Diseases  of  Plants. 


"0 


CALIFORNIA  HOG  BOOK 

BY  W.  S.  GUILFORD 

Cloth  Bound,  Handsomely  Illustrated,  224  Pages  of  Text 
Price,  $2  Postpaid 

NE  OF  THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  books  that 
has  been  published  on  the  breeding  and  manage- 
ment of  hogs  comes  to  the  Rural  Spirit.  The 
author  is  W.  S.  Guilford,  who  possesses,  first  of 
all,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  things  which  he  writes 
in  this  volume  through  being  associated  for  a  great  many 
years  with  his  father  in  Illinois  in  the  breeding  of  hogs, 
and  from  his  study  of  the  scientific  end  of  the  business  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Guilford,  as  director  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  Irrigation  Company,  found  hogs  rightly  man- 
aged to  be  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  farmers  under  the  irri- 
gation system  which  he  represents,  and  there  being  no  text 
book  that  fitted  the  conditions  wrote  one.  His  volume  leaves 
very  little  for  the  reader  to  guess.  There  is  something  in  it 
for  the  men  just  starting  in  hog  breeding  and  who  know  ab- 
solutely nothing  about  it,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Value 
within  its  pages  for  the  man  who  has  been  in  the  business 
for  years.  While  the  book  was  written  primarily  for  Cali- 
fornia conditions,  it  is  easily  adapted  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west."-— Pacific  Rural  Spirit. 

"I  have  had  occasion  to  go  through  a  copy  of  your  recently 
published  'California  Hog  Book,'  received  a  short  time  ago.  1 
wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  being  able  to  produce  a  text 
and  guide  on  this  subject  for  the  California  farmer.  The  book 
covers  an  important  need,  and  I  wish  there  were  more  publica- 
tions of  this  character  which  so  well  fills  California  require- 
ments. I  am  recommending  this  book  to  the  membership  of 
the  Glenn  County  Farm  Bureau,  and,  in  fact,  am  urging  hog 
raisers  to  use  the  'California  Hog  Book'  in  connection  with 
their  industry." — W.  H.  Heileman,  Willows. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


FOURTH 


IN  FIELD  AND  GARDEN 

BY  E.  J.  WICKSON 

EDITION,   BOUND   IN   CLOTH,  WELL 
TRATED,  320  PAGES  OF  TEXT. 


ILLUS- 


HE  ARRANGEMENT  of  the  volume  is  logical  and 
handy.  Professor  Wickson  devotes  the  first  portion 
to  climatic,  seedage,  cultural  and  irrigation  ques- 
tions, and  has  so  arranged  several  of  the  chapters  in 
this  section  as  to  make  them  applicable  to  every  limited  geo- 
graphical division  of  the  State.  The  latter  half  of  the  book  is 
given  to  a  detailed  consideration  of  various  vegetable  crops 
from  artichokes  to  turnips,  as  well  as  to  vegetables  for  can- 
ning and  drying,  seed  growing,  garden  protection  and  weeds." 
— Oakland  Tribune. 

"Professor  Wickson's  special  field  is  'Agricultural  Practice,' 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  actual  plowing,  hoeing,  irri- 
gating, harvesting,  pruning,  fertilizing  and  other  actual  farm 
operations  involving  manual  labor  and  the  use  of  tools,  as 
distinguished  from  that  form  of  agricultural  activity  in  which 
the  tongue  is  the  principal  implement.  He  was  for  many 
years  professor  of  agricultural  practice  in  the  University  be- 
fore becoming  dean  of  the  college,  and  is  now  professor  emer- 
itus, which  means  that  for  meritorious  service  he  may  here- 
after do  what  he  likes.  He  is,  of  course,  an  enthusiastic  per- 
sonal gardener.  It  is  th6ught  that  this  summary  of  the  ex- 
perience which  qualifies  Professor  Wickson  to  write  about 
vegetable  growing  will  be  more  enticing  than  any  summary  of 
the  contents  of  the  book,  which  consists  of  cultural  directions 
for  growing  all  vegetables,  either  commercially  or  for  family 
use,  under  the  varying  California  conditions." — San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  Price  $2  postpaid. 
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THE  STATE  IS  BEING  DRAINED  OF  BEEF  CATTLE.    BREED  UP  WITH  PUREBRED  BULLS 


What  California  Must  Do  for  the  Apricot 

Twenty-eighth  of  the  Editor's  Series  of  Historical  and  Analytical  Sketches  of  California  Farming 


ALIPORNIANS  might  set  up  a  claim 
that  the  apricot  is  an  American 
fruit  and  perhaps  might  make  such 
a  claim  stick  now  that  the  world 
is  so  widely  disposed  to  credit  all 
good  things  to  America — because  the  elder  Dis- 
raeli, in  his  "Curiosities  of  Literature,"  written 
more  than  a  century  ago,  credits  some  older 

writer  with  the  statement  that  "the  apricot,  drawn  from  America,  was 
first  known  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century" — which  was  probably  a 
misprint  for  Armenia,  whose  patronymic  the  fruit  bears  because  De  Can- 
dolle  first  called  it  Armenica  vulgaris  and  later  botanists  Prunus  ar- 
meniaca.  However  that  may  be,  California  did  make  a  claim  for  herself 
as  the  home  of  the  apricot,  for  in  August,  1858,  the  California  Culturist 
printed  a  letter  from  a  pioneer  named  Wilder  stating  that  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Lassen  county  he  had  found  "an  abundance  of  wild  apricots  of 
a  fine  free  growth,"  etc.  He  must  have  mistaken  wild  plums  for  apri- 
cots, for  our  leading  dendrologist,  Dr.  W.  L.  Jepson,  informs  us:  "there 
Is  certainly  no  apricot  wild  in  California,"  and  then  he  counter  attacks: 
"It  is  my  experi- 
ence that  local 
observers  are 
often  very  wild- 
eyed."  This 
shows  that  man 
was  sometimes 
wilder  than  un- 
tamed nature  — 
even  before  the 
modern  Hun  was 
dreamed  of! 
How  Did  the  Ap- 
ricot Get  into 
California? 
This  question 
cannot  be  defi- 
nitely answered 
from  such  re- 
sources as  this 
writer  now  has. 
Although  there 
were  at  the 
Spanish  missions 
in  territory  which 
is  now  New  Mex- 
ico apricot  trees 
which  had  the 
aspect  of  very 
old  trees,  as  re- 
ported by  those 
who  saw  them 
before  1840,  there 
are  no  apricot 
trees  mentioned 

in  the  records  of  early  visitors  to  the  California  missions.  This  is,  how- 
ever, not  conclusive  evidence  of  their  absence,  because  these  records  add 
"other  fruits"  to  the  lists  of  those  recognized,  and  neither  a  British 
skipper  nor  an  American  trapper  would  be  likely  to  know  an  apricot 
tree  if  he  saw  it. 

However,  apricots  appeared  among  the  first  fruits  planted  by  Ameri- 
can settlers  and  they  came  from  at  least  two  sources:  Mexico  and  the 
glass-houses  of  the  Eastern  States — whence  it  was  common  to  send  all 
things  which  needed  protection  against  Eastern  winters  for  trial  in 
California.  Very  early  also  apricots  came  direct  from  European  sources 
and  the  varieties  originated  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
gardens  of  France  and  in  the  "stove-houses"  and  walled  fruiteries  of 
England  were  spreading  their  beautiful  foliage  and  displaying  their 
golden  fruits  in  the  open  air  of  California,  all  the  way  from  the  valley 
of  San  Gabriel  to  the  lower  foothill  fringes  and  tributary  small  valleys 
of  the  Sacramento,  and  throughout  the  coast  valleys  south  of  San 
Francisco. 

And  the  apricot  scored  in  the  coin-sacks  of  the  pioneers  as  other  fruits 


JT  IS  California's  pressing  present  task 
and  duty  to  place  one  of  the  world's 
most  ancient  fruits  on  its  proper  pathway 
of  progress  down  the  ages.    (Page  78.) 


Sun-curing  of  apricots.     Partial  view  of  drying  floor,  with  orchard  In  rear  and  fruit-cutters  in  middle  ground. 


did.  The  Wolfskills  of  Putah  Creek  did  well 
with  the  trees  they  brought  very  early  from 
Mexico,  for  it  is  recorded  that  in  1857  John 
Wolfskill  sold  a  ton  of  apricots  from  six  trees 
at  7  5c  per  pound — evidently  trees  of  some  size 
and  some  price  also!  The  Wolfskills  were  of 
the  first  westward  run  of  Missourians;  men 
who  could  see  things  for  themselves,  and  no- 
body had  to  show  them  the  money  in  apricots! 

Passion  for  Apricots  Limited. 
But  though  they  were  ready  enough  to  exchange  gold-pulp  for  gold- 
dust,  the  pioneers  were  very  conservative  in  planting  apricots.  Like 
other  Americans  even  to  this  day,  the  pioneers  did  not  know  apricots 
nor  what  to  do  with  them  in  a  very  large  way.  In  1856  there  were 
fifty  times  as  many  peach  trees,  nearly  twenty-five  times  as  many  apple 
trees  and  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  pears  as  there  were  apricot 
trees — and  yet  the  apricots  were  then  more  numerous  than  plums  and 
prunes  combined  and  twice  as  many  as  of  oranges.  And  though  apricots 
have  made  some  good  runs,  the  present  score,  some  sixty  years  later, 

stands:  peaches, 
prunes  and  or- 
anges each  about 
three  times  as 
many  as  of  apri- 
cots, and  pears, 
apples  and  lem- 
ons about  on  a 
par  with  them — 
that  is,  about 
three  millions 
each  of  the  last 
four.  Thus  apri- 
cots have  gone 
beyond  the  pio- 
neers' conception 
of  their  outlook, 
though  they  do 
now  stand  no 
higher  than 
fourth  in  our 
list  of  tree  fruits. 
How  Did  the  Ap- 
ricot Do  It? 
It  must  of 
course  be  remem- 
bered that  the 
pioneers  could 
not  have  any 
conception  of  the 
current  commer- 
cial uses  of  the 
apricot.  There 
was  no  canning 
industry,  except 

of  the  kitchen  variety.  There  was  no  way  to  get  fresh  fruit  overland. 
There  was  no  alliance  of  sulphur  and  sunshine  in  fruit  drying.  The 
apricot  grower's  problem  was  to  get  the  fruit  to  San  Francisco  before 
it  pasted  down  the  clods  of  his  orchard  with  a  yellow  slum  gullion.  No 
wonder,  then,  in  the  '60s  the  disposition  was  to  plant  apricots  very 
sparingly,  if  a?  all,  so  as  not  to  pass  beyond  the  small  fresh  fruit  de- 
mand for  eating  and  canning  and  the  smaller  profit  for  drying  into  what 
looked  much  like  the  waste  from  a  steam  punch  in  a  boiler  shop.  But 
changes  came  beyond  anticipation.  In  the  '70s  fresh  shipping  and 
some  machine  evaporating  began  and  canning  found  increased  oppor- 
tunity. Soon  after  1880  sulphuring  before  drying  was  taken  up,  canners 
and  Eastern  shippers  made  new  records,  and  confidence  in  the  apricot 
began  to  rise.  Thenceforward  apricot  production  advanced  as  these 
figures  indicate: 


Eastward  cars 

1887   

1897    177 

1907    71 

1908    232 

1917    403 

(Continued  on  page  78.) 


Canned  cases 


317,408 
397,350 
l.lfll.250 
823,829 


Dried  tons 
1.250 
15.000 
l.BOt 
19.000 
16.000 
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EDITORIALS 

ICONOCLASM. 

THE  SECULAR  newspapers  are  currently  con- 
taining allegements  that  a  man  from  Mil- 
pitas  is  trying  to  play  predatory  pranks  with 
the  State's  outfit  for  agricultural  education  and 
to  deface  the  furniture  thereof — particular  effort 
being  made  to  knock  the  knobs  off  Dean  Hunt's 
farm  bureau  and  otherwise  befit  it  for  a  rummage 
sale.  The  affair  becomes  less  interesting  because 
these  same  newspapers  declare  that  Dean  Hunt 
refuses  to  defend  his  educational  achievements 
against  the  allegations  from  Milpitas — taking  the 
high  and  proper  ground  that  if  they  are  worth 
anything  they  ought  to  erect  their  own  monu- 
ment in  public  esteem.  This  attitude  against  con- 
troversy is  rather  disappointing  to  the  secular 
press  whose  delight  is  to  get  people  to  hammer 
each  other  back  and  forth  in  print,  but  it  exactly 
pleases  us  because  if  there  is  any  fighting  in  these 
columns  we  like  to  do  it  ourselves,  and.  as  in  this 
particular  issue  of  Milpitas  vs.  Berkeley,  we  re- 
ceive neither  orders  nor  munitions  directly  from 
either  side,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  set  up  the 
fight  in  our  own  way  and  run  it  through  to  our 
heart's  content. 

jl     j|  .j* 

WHAT  COMES  FROM  MILPITAS? 

AS  WE  have  received  from  Milpitas  no  more 
intimation  of  purposes  and  methods  than 
the  Germans  gave  about  their  last  drive 
along  the  Marne.  we  shall  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  expositions  thereof  in  the  every-day  journals. 
From  these  we  have  learned  that  there  is  an  or- 
ganization called  the  "United  Farmers  of  Santa 
Clara  County"  and  that  J.  J.  McDonald  Qf  Mil- 
pitas is  president  thereof.  Just  why  this  thing 
•was  done  in  a  corner  and  why  an  organization 
with  such  a  good  name  should  be  running  around 
the  pavilion  of  public  opinion  looking  for  a  loose 
board  to  pry  off  for  access  thereto,  we  cannot 
imagine— unless  the  incumbents  of  the  name  are 
either  not  of  the  farming  standing  and  quality 
to  command  respect  or  are  too  modest  to  claim 
it:  either  of  these  possible  defects  is  practically 
as  bad  as  the  other.  Both  unrepresentativeness 
and  undue  reticence  not  only  disqualify  any  or- 
ganization from  trying  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  for  agricultural  organization  in  this  State, 
but  also  forecast  failure  in  doing  it.  The  organ- 
ization we  need  must  be  representative  of  all 
phases  qf  our  great  farming  interests,  must  pro- 
claim support  of  sound  sociological,  economic  and 
industrial  truth  and  must  enter  the  arena  of  pub- 
lic affairs  with  good  music  and  banners  flying 
and  not  tumble  into  the  ring  like  a  disguised 
clown  hired  to  ride  a  trick  mule.  We  confess 
we  do  not  like  the  genesis  of  the  "United  Farmers 
of  Santa  Clara."  We  are  not  quite  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  suggestion  of  some  journals  that  this 
group  of  men,  whom  we  do  not  personally  know, 
has  organized  to  inflict  upon  this  State  the  abom- 
inations of  the  I.  W.  W.  creed — even  though  they 
do  invite  such  conclusion  by  their  method  of  at- 
tacking the  problem  of  farm  organization,  which 
is  the  State's  greatest  present  need.  It  is  said  that 
they  expect  soon  to  hold  an  assembly  in  Sacramento 
and  until  such  event  demonstrates  their  degree 


of  representativeness  and  the  quality  of  their  doc- 
trines it  is  only  fair  to  defer  definite  classifica- 
tion of  them. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  MILPITAS  MUNITIONS? 

AS  WE  have  said,  we  know  only  by  current 
rumor.    But  there  are  those  who  claim  to 
have  seen  President  McDonald  and  to  have 
secured  his  views.    He  is  alleged  to  have  said: 

The  farmers  must  realize  more  than  any  other 
class  of  men  that  in  the  great  readjustment  of 
business  which  is  going  on  now  and  which  will 
be  even  more  grave  when  peace  is  declared,  all 
classes  of  business  and  labor  will  be  represented, 
and  that  it  is  up  to  them  to  see  that  their  real 
interests  are  consulted,  and  not  misrepresented  by 
persons  who  appear  to  speak  for  them. 

Dean  Hunt  has  strenuously  opposed  organiza- 
tion, as  was  to  be  expected.  He  does  not  repre- 
sent the  farmers  or  their  interests,  but  the  State 
University,  whose  affairs  are  handled  by  a  board 
of  regents  made  up,  not  of  farmers,  but  of  busi- 
ness men  from  the  cities.  Their  interests  and  ours 
are  opposed. 

Of  these  two  paragraphs  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  in  our  judgment  the  first  is  true  and 
the  second  false.  The  propositions  in  the  first 
paragraph  we  have  been  urging  for  years,  and  of 
the  attainment  of  which  we  now  have  more  faith 
than  ever  because  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  now 
possible  to  organize  farming  on  a  business  basis, 
and  this  will  cover  all  economic  and  commercial 
requirements  of  fairness  and  prosperity  to  pro- 
ducers and  will  automatically  include  all  the 
political  and  other  drives  on  public  opinion  which 
are  necessary  to  secure  and  protect  such  fairness 
and  prosperity. 

jt     j*  Jtt 
MILPITAS  SHOOTS  A  DUB. 

THERE  are  several  phases  of  falsity  in  the 
second  paragraph  quoted  above.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Dean  Hunt  "strenuously  opposes 
organization."  Practically  all  that  he  has  achieved 
in  California  during  the  last  six  years  has  been 
by  organization  of  farmers  and  those  who  serve 
their  interests  in  research  and  educational  lines. 
The  reporters  say  that  he  "declines  to  enter  into 
any  controversy  over  it"  and  we  do  not  need  to. 
But  perhaps  Mr.  McDonald  means  that  Dean  Hunt 
strenuously  opposes  his  kind  of  organization.  Per- 
haps so:  we  do  not  know  nor  care.  If  he  does, 
it  is  perhaps  because  he  is  too  conservative  to 
approve  an  organization  which  has  not  demon- 
strated either  that  it  is  right  or  representative. 

But  more  important  than  this  are  the  false- 
hoods that  the  State  University  does  not  repre- 
sent the  farming  interests  to  which  the  chief 
portion  of  its  present  efforts  are  devoted  and 
that  the  regents  are  concerned  with  interests  op- 
posed to  farmers'  interests.  To  sustain  his  mis- 
conception Mr.  McDonald  will  have  to  prove  that 
the  Governor  and  four  other  leading  State  officers 
are  opposed  to  farmers'  interests;  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  is  also  thus; 
that  about  half  the  other  regents  who  own  and 
operate  farms  are  opposed  to  their  own  interests 
and  that  the  other  half,  who  are  well-known  pro- 
fessional men  whose  life  and  effort  has  been  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  State,  are  opposed  to  what 
they  know  very  well  to  be  the  leading  industry 
of  the  State  and  its  greatest  future  line  of  devel- 
opment. It  is  not  upon  such  falsehood  and  non- 
sense as  this  that  enduring  and  effective  organ- 
ization of  farmers  can  be  built. 

But  more  fatal  to  effective  service  for  agricul- 
tural organization  is  the  "class"  .appeal  which  is 
implied  in  the  words  attributed  to  Mr.  McDonald. 
No  serviceable  agricultural  organization  can  be 
built  upon  class  prejudice,  as  we  argued  at  some 
length  in  our  issue  of  July  13.  What  we  need  is 
organiza-tion  of  all  farmers  from  all  "classes"  of 
our  population  as  "farmers,"  not  as  a  "farming 
class" — which  does  not  exist  except  in  the  minds 
of  mistaken  people,  wise  and  otherwise.  There 
may  be  other  "classes,"  rather  well  defined,  per- 
haps, and  both  high  and  low,  against  the  unjust 
claims  of  which  all  farmers  must  be  organized, 
but  if  you  simply  get  together  in  such  organiza- 
tion what  you  can  of  those  who  glory  in  class 
feeling  and  class  martyrdom  you  repel  from  ef- 
fective organization  ten  times  as  many  farmers 
as  you  include.  We  have  been  looking  straight 
at  that  sort  of  a  thing  for  nearly  fifty  years  and 
have  seen  something. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  PATRIOTISM. 

IT  IS  at  about  this  stage  in  the  reeling  of  the 
films  through  the  columns  of  the  common 
newspapers  that  the  furniture  is  alleged  to 
be  attacked  by  Mr.  McDonald  and  his  associates, 
who  imagine  that  the  farm  bureau  shows  missing 
drawer-knobs  and  castors  and  a  cracked  mirror. 
The  accounts  indicate  that  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  farm  bureaus  was  held  in  which 
nine  counties  were  represented  and  we  are  led 
to  understand  that  a  drive  was  made  on  this  as- 
sembly by  Mr.  McDonald's  bunch  and  the  outcome 
of  the  melee  is  thus  described: 

The  proposal  to  organize  a  "farmers'  political 
party"  was  repudiated,  the  only  dissenting  vote 
being  that  of  the  San  Joaquin  farmer  who  had 
proposed  the  plan. 

Those  who  opposed  the  organization  along  the 
lines  suggested  declared  that  a  political  party 
representing  the  farmers  at  this  time  would  in- 
evitably take  on  the  appearance  of  a  "party  of 
discontent,"  and  that  it  would  by  this  very  fact 
be  subjected,  no  matter  how  patriotic  its  mem- 
bers might  be  in  their  motives,  to  accusations  of 
disloyalty. 

"The  farmers  of  California  are  loyal  and  pa- 
triotic," declared  one  of  the  leaders  who  opposed 
the  motion  to  organize.  "They  are  going  to  work 
with  the  constituted  authorities,  and  they  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  that  will  give  any  man  the 
excuse  to  question  their  loyalty." 

On  the  basis  of  the  occurrence  thus  described 
it  is  claimed  that  the  farm  bureau  is  opposed  to 
organization  of  farmers  for  this  reason: 

The  officers  of  the  university  dominate  the 
farm  bureaus  by  appointing  and  controlling  the 
farm  advisers,  and  that  their  influence  was  not 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  agriculturist,  but  was 
exercised  in  behalf  of  the  business  interests  "cen- 
tered in  the  regents  of  the  university." 

We  have  already  seen  what  business  interests 
are  chiefly  centered  in  the  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity, viz.:  agricultural  more  largely  than  any 
other  single  interest.  But  more  important  than 
that  are  the  questions:  Are  the  farm  bureaus 
opposed  to  agricultural  organization  or  only  to 
the  kind  of  organization  proposed  by  Mr.  McDon- 
ald, and  does  the  danger  of  suspicion  of  disloy- 
alty inhere  in  that?  We  apprehend  that  the  col- 
ored gentleman  is  in  that  length  of  fence  and 
therefore  the  attitude  of  the  representatives  of 
nine  counties  toward  the  proposition  thrown  in 
by  the  man  from  San  Joaquin  is  sensible  and 
reasonable  and  will  be  approved  by  nearly  all 
farmers,  because  they  have  no  assurance  of  what 
Mr  McDonald  is  aiming  at  and  do  not  desire  to 
have  any  such  affiliations  as  are  attributed  to  the 
politically  organized  farmers  of  the  Northwest. 
And  though  we  do  strongly  sympathize  with  their 
attitude  in  this  matter,  we  are  still  of  the  opin- 
ion that  farm  bureaus  may  be  dominated  too 
much  by  the  idea  that  farmers  must  be  good  dogs 
and  too  docile  under  the  conditions  in  which  they 
find  themselves,  politically  and  otherwise.  It  is 
strange  that  farmers  should  be  thus  dominated 
and  exhorted  for  fear  of  cracking  their  patriotism 
while  other  people  can  profiteer  or  strike  or  do 
all  kinds  of  shady  and  greedy  politics  right  under 
the  nose  of  Uncle  Samuel,  in  Washington  and  in 
the  several  States,  and  still  be  cited  as  exem- 
plars of  patriotism.  Of  course,  the  evil  which 
other  people  are  able  to  get  away  with  does  not 
justify  evil  in  farmers,  nor  do  they  generally 
desire  any  chance  for  evil.  They  want  the  square 
deal,  and  so  far  as  Mr.  McDonald  is  impelled  to 
seek  that,  we  sympathize  with  his  effort;  but  he 
can  never  get  near  such  a  goal  if  he  should  be 
trying  to  raise  an  oligarchy  of  those  he  considers 
"farmers"  from  the  ruins  of  a  civilization  broken 
down  by  anarchy.  It  is  probably  the  fear  of 
such  an  undertaking  as  that  on  his  part  which 
queered  his  proposition  with  the  farm  bureaus. 
Mr.  McDonald  thinks  our  agriculture  is  menaced 
by  a  depth-bomb  to  be  dropped  through  the  attic: 
he  had  better  look  for  mines  planted  in  the  cellar! 
vst  jt 

LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  FARM  BUREAU. 

MR.  McDONALD  is  unreasonable  in  his  effort 
to  impeach  the  farm  bureaus  because  they 
refused  to  consider  his  proposition  to  or- 
ganize a  "farmers'  political  party",  for  at  least 
two  reasons: 

First,  the  farm  bureau  is  a  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural-education system  of  the  State.  It  is  a 
voluntary  distribution-agency  for  the  truth  se- 
cured by  research:  it  is  an  actuating-force  to  put 
in  practice  principles  and   methods  approved  by 
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investigation;  it  is  the  connecting  link  between 
men  who  see  things  and  men  who  do  things.  As 
a  part  of  government  system  of  practical  educa- 
tion it  has  no  business  to  do  politics  as  an  organi- 
zation. Mr.  McDonald  condemns  it  for  not  doing 
his  kind  of  class  politics:  he  would  get  black  in 
the  face  in  condemnation  of  it  if  it  should  re- 
solve that  it  would  rather  have  Wilson  three 
times  than  McAdoo  once  or  if  he  should  see  it 
creeping  into  the  trunk  of  the  G.  O.  P.!  With 
Mr.  McDonald  it  is  simply  a  question  of  whose 
ox  is  gored! 

Second,  the  farm  bureau  is  unfitted  for  politi- 
cal action  by  the  fact  that  as  part  of  a  system  it 
is  morally  bound  to  embody  the  esprit  du  corps 
and  to  promote  the  policy  of  that  system.  It  is 
not  bound  to  follow  any  instructions:  it  is  even 
independent  of  direct  suggestions  but  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  policy  of  the  system  of  which  it  is  a 
part  it  could  not  function  at  all  and  would  fly 
off  the  shaft  like  a  cracked  pulley. 

The  farm  bureau  is  doing  a  great  and  in- 
dispensable work  in  rural  organization  and  is 
practically  helpful  to  the  farming  interest  in 
many  ways  which  have  been  previously  pointed 
out  in  these  columns,  but  as  an  organization  it  is 
not  available  for  the  doing  of  politics  for,  be- 
cause of  its  auspices  and  environment,  it  could 
become  a  bureaucracy  of  an  extent  painful  to 
contemplate  or  it  could  explode  while  endeavoring 
to  take  on  such  dimensions. 

LET'S  MAKE  "It  A  DRAW  ? 

AND  NOW,  having  had  a  good  go  at  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald for  the  edification  of  the  agricul- 
tural  ring-side,  and   with   no  desire  for  a 
knock-out  for  either  side,  we  offer  to  shake  hands 
with  him  on  this  proposition: 

Let  us  both  let  the  farm  bureau  alone.  It  is 
doing  a  good  work  for  those  who  like  it  and  it 
is  making  no  faces  at  those  who  do  not  like  it. 
If  the  members  enjoy  the  guidance  they  receive, 
why  not:  they  pay  for  it.  If  outsiders  do  not 
desire  to  trade  at  that  shop,  why  should  they 
throw  rocks  at  the  sign?  And  if  outsiders  do  not 
like  the  members  of  the  farm  bureau  why  should 
they  try  to  inject  their  politics  into  them? 

We  believe  all  thinking  farmers  should  go  into 
politics  for  the  promotion  and  protection  of  their 
livelihoods  and  their  grand,  fundamental  industry, 
but  we  have  no  idea  of  asking  the  farm  bureaus 
to  lead  in  that  movement.  And  if  we  keep  hands 
off  in  our  propaganda  for  a  grander  political  lay 
out  why  should  Mr.  McDonald  assault  the  Bureaus 
for  refusing  wind  to  the  tin-horn  variety  of  farm- 
ing politics  which  he  is  trying  to  promote  ? 


Most  promising  seedlings  in  the  past  have  been 
abandoned  for  failure  in  this  particular. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


A  Seedling  Apricot. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  apricots  grown  on 
a  seedling  tree  which  came  up  in  our  yard  and 
which  I  transplanted  to  the  orchard  eight  years 
ago.  It  is  a  mighty  fine  looking  tree  and  has 
borne  for  four  years.  A  nurseryman  came  to  see 
it  and  took  some  buds.  He  said  he  would  try 
them  and  sell  them  under  the  name  "Richman 
seedling."  Can  you  tell  me  what  they  are? — J. 
W.  Richman,  Gilroy. 

If  you  are  sure  that  the  tree  came  from  a  seed, 
and  the  circumstances  you  relate  seem  clearly  to 
indicate  that,  you  need  not  worry  about  what 
it  is,  for  it  is  a  new  variety  and  you  have  the 
right  to  name  it.  It  may  have  resemblance  to 
older  varieties,  but  we  do  not  recognize  it  from 
these  specimens.  Even  if  it  does,  it  is  still  a  new 
variety  and  has  to  be  tried  out  for  several  years 
more  before  one  is  safe  in  propagating  and  plant- 
ing it.  These  things  need  to  be  demonstrated 
before  that  standing  can  be  given  to  it:  (1)  It 
must  be  in  some  important  respect  different  from 
any  other  variety  which  it  may  resemble,  or  ripen 
at  a  different  date;  (2)  it  must  ripen  as  evenly 
as  possible  all  around;  (3)  it  must  be  a  reason- 
ably regular  bearer  for  a  term  of  years;  (4)  it 
may  have  some  other  claim  to  original  behavior 
as  a  new  variety.  It  was  to  determine  such 
points  that  your  nurseryman  visitor  took  buds 
for  trial.  Perhaps  the  most  important  point  in 
such  a  large  apricot  as  yours  is  to  make  sure  of 
its  regular  bearing  as  the   tree  becomes  older. 


Transplanting  Toads. 

To  the  Editor:  I  agree  with  you  that  surplus 
toads  should  be  transplanted  to  places  where  they 
will  do  most  good.  I  usually  carry  toads  on  a 
shovel.  Don't  you  think  that  would  be  better 
than  a  hoe? — Gardener,  Sonoma. 

We  make  no  claim  to  expertness  in  the  trans- 
portation of  toads.  We  catch  them  up  gently 
with  whatever  tool  we  happen  to  be  using — hoe, 
rake  or  spade.  Our  observation  is  that  a  toad  is 
a  born  aviator  and  enjoys  a  trip  through  the  air 
without  having  to  jump  for  it.  Therefore,  when 
we  get  the  hoe  under  the  place  where  his  tail 
ought  to  be  and  lift  him  up  he  sits  tight  on  the 
hoe-blade  and  does  not  try  to  jump  off,  and  so 
long  as  the  hoe  keeps  to  a  gentle  undulating 
motion,  such  as  one  naturally  gives  it  in  walking, 
he  likes  the  ride.  But  our  toads  may  be  differ- 
ent; we  do  not  answer  for  the  behavior  of  others. 
Our  objection  to  the  shovel  is  when  one  gets  a 
toad  on  a  shovel  there  comes  the  temptation  to 
throw  him  as  far  as  you  can,  and  that  is  not  good 
for  the  toad.  You  can  pick  him  up  in  your 
fingers  if  you  like,  but  we  have  never  reached 
that  degree  of  familiarity.  Still  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  the  claim  that  one  may  get  warts 
or  other  trouble  from  handling  is  all  superstition. 


Summer  Gardens  on  San  Francisco  Sand. 

To  the  Editor:  What  can  I  do  for  my  garden? 
My  lettuce  has  turned  a  sort  of  whitish  color; 
also  the  spinach,  etc.  I  give  the  garden  plenty  of 
water  and  I  can  not  account  for  this  drying  up 
of  the  vegetables.  Sometimes  the  lettuce  turns 
a  sort  of  silver  color  and  as  I  can  not  find  any 
insects  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do. — N.  V., 
Verona  Place. 

Your  plants  are  suffering  from  sunburn.  There 
are  no  insects  nor  disease  present.  It  is  very 
hard  to  grow  vegetables  successfully  in  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  dry  season  on  the  sand  which 
comprises  the  soil  in  many  parts  of  the  city. 
Success  can  be  had  by  bringing  in  loam  soil  to 
cover  the  sand  as  they  do  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
or  by  using  a  great  deal  of  animal  manure,  which 
makes  the  sand  more  retentive  of  moisture.  Tf 
this  is  not  done  the  sand  quickly  dries  below  and 
the  plants  sunburn  and  fail,  although  they  may 
be  often  surface-sprinkled.  In  the  late  fall  and 
winter  it  is  much  easier  to  grow  vegetables  in 
the  city  because  the  sun  has  less  power,  the  air 
is  moister  and  rains  keep  the  sand  deeply  moist- 
ened. If  you  start  after  the  rains  begin  you  can 
get  as  fine  a  vegetable  garden  as  you  desire  with 
all  but  a  few  plants  which  cannot  stand  a  light 
frost. 


Overflow  and  High  Water  Table. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  living  on  light  sandy 
river  sediment,  which  dries  out  quickly  in  sum- 
mer, so  I  would  like  to  put  my  crops  in  in  the 
fall.  But  this  land  overflows  most  every  winter 
and  water  will  remain  on  from  two  to  four  days 
at  a  time.  Will  it  harm  or  drown  out  such  crops 
as  oats,  barley,  vetches,  clover  or  alfalfa  put  in 
this  ground  in  the  fall?  How  far  from  water 
surface  should  alfalfa  be  planted?  My  land  is 
from  two  to  six  feet  above  water  level  and  a 
neighbor  told  me  that  it  would  kill  alfalfa  if 
planted  less  than  six  feet  from  water  level.  The 
land  is  sandy,  underlaid  with  gravel. — Subscriber, 
Requa. 

If  you  are  sure  you  have  no  longer  overflow 
and  your  soil  and  subsoil  are  such  that  water  will 
draw  quickly  down  to  two  feet  or  more  below 
the  surface,  you  need  not  fear  injury  to  any  of 
the  crops  you  mention  from  a  fall  start — except 
alfalfa.  And  the  injury  to  alfalfa  will  not  come 
from  winter  overflow  but  from  the  high  water 
table.  On  such  land  as  you  last  describe  you 
should  get  a  stand  of  red  clover,  which  will  grow 
with  water  above  and  below  but  does  not  like 
drying  out. 


Is  a  Dairyman  a  Producer? 

To.  the  Editor:  I  am  a  dairyman  and  stock 
raiser.  A  friend  of  mine  came  along  a  few  days 
ago  and  we  talked  about  the  war.  He  said  I  was 
not  a  producer  and  I  said  I  was.  Will  you  kindly 
give  your  opinion? — Subscriber,  Redwood. 

The  dictionary  says:  "a  producer  is  one  who 
produces:  particularly  one  who  cultivates  or 
makes  things  for  sale  and  use,  in  distinction  from 
the  user  or  consumer."  A  secondary  meaning  of 
the  word  is  "that  which  produces,  such  as  a  fur- 


HAS  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRED  ? 

(7-27-18) 

The  yellow  label  supplies  the  answer. 
CONCERNING  CO-OPERATION. 

With  the  first  issue  in  July,  there  went  into  effect  an 
increased  rate  of  postage  on  newspapers  and  magazines — 
not  exactly  as  a  war  measure,  as  the  increase  is  intended 
to  be  permanent — which,  when  it  reaches  the  maximum, 
will  amount  to  between  500  and  600  per  cent  more  than 
was  charged  previously. 

We  ask  your  co-operation  to  meet  this  situation. 
Keep  your  subscription  paid  up. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  interests  of  the 
California  farmer  demanded  a  good,  clean,  safe  and  eane 
journal  to  represent  them  than  at  present,  and  to  do 
this  effectually,  we  have  to  request  your  co-operation,  as 
stated  above. 

A  check,  a  money  order,  a  dollar  bill  or 
postage  stamps  will  co-operate. 

CO-OPERATION  SURMOUNTS  EVERY  OBSTACLE. 

Elizabeth  McHogh,  Subscription  Clerk. 


nace  producing  gas  for  fuel."  Obviously  all  our 
current  discussion  of  economic  relations  proceeds 
upon  the  primary  significance  of  the  word,  and  an 
essential  part  of  that  is  the  human  agency  in- 
volved and  no  other  agency  is  admitted  to  that 
significance.  If  your  friend  is  trying  to  substi- 
tute the  secondary  meaning  of  the  word  for  the 
first  and  is  claiming  that  the  cow  is  the  real  pro- 
ducer, he  is  playing  on  words  and  forfeits  his 
right  to  be  listened  to  in  economic  discussion. 
Tell  him  to  talk  to  the  cow! 


What  Is  a  "Brush  Tick  Bug"? 

To  the  Editor:  I  planted  four  or  five  acres  of 
pumpkins  in  the  month  of  May  and  they  are  full 
of  greenish  brush  tick  bugs  on  the  root  of  the 
pumpkins  just  above  the  ground,  which  cause 
the  plant  to  die.  Some  plants  have  hundreds  of 
these  bugs.  It  is  a  strange  bug  to  us.  I  tried 
sulphur  and  lime,  but  that  would  not  get  rid  of 
them,  and  then  I  tried  coal  oil  and  water  mixed 
and  that  injured  the  plant.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  will  kill  the  bugs  without  injuring  the 
plant? — M.  M.  G.,  Livermore. 

It  is  surely  a  strange  bug  to  us  also.  Why  did 
you  not  send  a  few  so  we  could  see  what  you 
have?  We  should  use  the  "squash-bug  prescrip- 
tion" on  another  page  of  this  issue  or  make  a 
strong  tea  of  tobacco  stems  or  buy  blackleaf  to- 
bacco extract.  Of  the  latter,  use  a  teacupful  to 
a  barrel  of  water  in  which  you  have  dissolved  one 
pound  of  laundry  soap  and  dose  the  bunches  well 
with  that. 


French  Prune  on  Peach. 

To  the  Editor:  Owing  to  the  scarceness  of 
French  prune  on  myrobalan  root  this  year,  I  find 
that  I  will  have  to  use  peach  root.  I  know  noth- 
ing about  the  peach  root  and  will  appreciate  some 
information  regarding  same.  Has  it  any  advan- 
tages over  the  myrobalan  root  in  growth,  longevity 
and  freeness  from  disease? — Reader,  Lower  Lake. 

The  peach  root  makes  a  good,  long-lived  prune 
tree  if  the  soil  is  a  good,  well-drained  loam  such 
as  the  peach  delights  in.  It  is  rather  freer  in 
growth  than  the  myrobalan  and  makes  a  large 
tree  sooner,  but  it  will  not  stand  heavy  soil  and 
exposure  to  standing  water  as  well.  It  is  rather 
more  liable  to  root-knot.  We  should  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  peach  on  proper  soils. 


Berries  in  San  Francisco. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  lot  12x40  feet  and 
another  10x40  feet — divided  by  a  brick  wall.  What 
would  be  best  to  plant  that  would  bring  in  some 
return.  I  was  thinking  of  planting  loganberries 
and  raspberries.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  fairly  well 
manured. — I.  H.,  San  Francisco. 

You  probably  cannot  do  better  than  to  plant 
one  row  of  loganberries  on  the  narrower  strip,  to 
he  strongly  trellised,  and  two  rows  of  raspberries 
on  the  wider  strip,  to  be  grown  to  stakes,  which 
are  easier  to  work  around.  These  fruits  do  well 
in  San  Francisco  unless  too  much  shaded  by 
buildings. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished tllo  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  Uuited  Slates  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  Sau  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  T>  p.  ni„  July  23.  lf>18: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperatur* 
,  >  Data 
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Fitting  and  Showing  Cattle 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten,  Los  Angeles 


10NCE  visited  a  man  who  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  success- 
ful exhibitors  of  dairy  cattle  in 
the  United  States.  He  seemed  to 
have  almost  magic  power  over  his 
cattle.  He  could  lead  with  a  light 
rope  a  bull  that  otherwise  would  re- 
quire two  men  with  staffs.  He  would 
call  a  few  names  and  the  cows  would 
run  up  to  him,  playfully,  gleefully, 
each  endeavoring  to  get  ^closest  to 
him  so  as  to  have  his  arm  around 
her  neck. 

MIST    LOVE    STOCK    AND    THE  GAME. 

"Tell  me."  I  inquired,  "how  you 
establish  this  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween yourself  and  these  animals, 
for  evidently  it  is  the  secret  of  your 
success." 

"Yes."  he  replied,  "you  have  struck 
it  right.  Every  day  people  ask  me 
the  secret  of  my  success,  and  I  give 
them  a  practical  answer  about  breed- 
ing, feeding,  housing  and  care,  but 
I  do  not  add  'and  love,  and  love,  and 
love."  1  do  not  tell  them  that  if 
they  cannot  win  it  is  because  they 
do  not  love  their  stock  and  the  game, 
for  they  could  not  understand.  They 
would  think  that  I  was  dippy." 

Yet  the  success  of  this  man  proves 
that  the  love  we  invest  in  our  work 
is  the  investment  upon  which  the 
biggest  dividends  are  paid. 

IN      DECIDING      UPON      AN  EXHI1UTION 
HERD. 

animals  coming  nearest  the  scale  of 
perfection  as  compiled  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  that  particular  breed 
should  be  selected.  Be  particular  to 
pick  animals  of  a  uniform  type. 
Often  a  bull  is  beaten  in  the  get-of- 
sire  class  because,  while  the  exhib- 
itor picked  good  progeny,  he  did  it 
without  due  regard  to  the  need  of 
uniformity  that  they  must  present 
when  lined  up  side  by  side  before 
the  judge. 

This  word  of  caution  is  especially 
timely  this  year,  as  a  new  classifica- 
tion has  been  added  in  the  dairy  cat- 
tle division  at  the  State  Fair — for 
five  cows  in  milk,  to  be  decided  entirely 
on  conformation.  It  is  obvious  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  herd 
possessing  the  greatest  uniformity  is 
going  to  stand  the  best  chance  of 
winning. 

Of  course,  it  requires  high-class 
animals  to  win,  but  type  and  indi- 
viduality are  not  enough.  The  sleek, 
shiny  animals  that  you  see  in  the 
show  ring  have  not  come  direct  from 
the  pasture  or  corral.  They  have 
undergone  a  long  preparation  for 
the  show,  and  everything  possible 
has  been  done  to  make  them  shotf 
off  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  animals  should   be  selected. 

and  conditioning  should  start  about 

six  or  eight  weeks  before  the  first 

fair  at  which  they  are  to  be  shown. 

Then  any  visible  imperfections  will 

be  noticed  and  can  be  remedied  to 

a  great  extent   before  the  animals 

start  out. 

CONDITIONING     THE  ANIMALS 
SELECTED. 

If  possible,  they  should  be  kept  in 
a  cool,  well-ventilated  barn  during 
the  daytime,  so  as  to  be  away  from 
the  hot  sun  and  flies,  and  should  be 
let  out  morning  and  night  for  exer- 
cise. The  importance  of  plenty  of 
exercise  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly.  It  creates  an  appetite, 
keeps  the  blood  circulating,  and  the 


'T'HERE  is  no  use  in  your  tak- 
ing up  the  fundamentals  un- 
til you  are  absolutely  sure  that 
you  hare  a  deep-seated,  un- 
quenchable love  for  the  work. 
Better  by  far  that  you  stay  out 
of  the  game  entirely  than  go 
into  it  with  any  pretended  love, 
or  with  love  of  such  a  weak 
brand  that  it  will  melt  under  the 
hot  opposition  of  difficulties  and 
obstacles  that  you  will  find  ar- 
rayed against  you.  It  isn't  the 
easiest  job  in  the  x^orld  to  suc- 
cessfully condition  and  show 
stock,  but  if  you  have  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  the  right  kind 
of  love,  and  will  take  up  the 
■;i-ork  in  a  win-or-die  spirit, 
you'll  win  all  right.  You'll  soon 
have  the  ti'orld  agape  at  your 
achievements. 


system  in  good  condition  generally. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  feed- 
ing at  this  time,  as  the  change  from 
their  regular  food  often  has  a 
marked  effect  on  their  condition 
later  on.  As  a  rule,  the  food  should 
be  light,  so  as  to  promote  healthy 
digestion,  for  without  good  digestion 
animals  soon  go  to  pieces  and  lose 
the  much-desired  "bloom." 

The  cows  should  be  fed  three  times 
a  day.  If  oil  cake  meal  or  coconut 
oil  meal  is  added  to  the  grain  ration, 
it  will  help  to  give  a  sleek,  shiny 
coat.  Beware  of  condiments;  they 
generally  do  more  harm  than  good. 

DIVERSE     PRACTICES     AS     TO  CONDI- 
TIONING. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  blanketing.  Some  exhibitors 
never  blanket  show  stock,  claiming 
that  when  this  is  done  the  animals 
are  more  liable  to  catch  cold.  But 
most  exhibitors  blanket  heavily  for 
the  first  two  weeks  of  housing,  grad- 
ually reducing  the  covering  until 
nothing  but  a  light  sheet  is  needed 
at  the  finish.  This,  with  frequent 
and  regular  groomings.  causes  the 
hide  to  soften,  making  it  more  pli- 
able and  pleasing  to  the  touch. 

There  is  also  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion about  the  use  of  the  currycomb. 
Some  use  it  followed  by  a  stiff 
brush  for  the  first  two  weeks  of 
conditioning,  and  then  change  to 
softer  brushes,  flannel  rub-rags  and 
plenty  of  elbow  grease.  Others 
claim  that  a  currycomb  has  a  ten- 
dency to  irritate  the  skin  and  that 
only  soft  brushes  and  rub-rags  are 
necessary. 

But  the  main  thing  is  the  amount 
of  elbow  grease  used.  To  get  the 
skin  and  hair  in  the  best  of  condi- 
tion, wash  the  animal  once  a  week, 
and  brush  it  for  at  least  a  half  hour 
daily.  The  washing  keeps  the  skin 
clean  and  the  brushing  gives  that 
gloss  and  luster  to  the  coat  without 
which  no  animal  can  be  in  the  pink 
of  condition. 

TACTFUL  I  SF,  OF  CLIPPERS  AND 
SHEARS. 

Someone  has  well  said  that  the 
clippers  and  shears  are  to  the  show- 
man what  the  hammer  and  chisel 
are  to  the  sculptor,  for  in  hardly 
any  other  way  does  a  good  showman 
exercise  his  skill  more  than  in  ju- 
dicious clipping.  He  can  fill  out  or 
cause  depressions  where  they  are 
needed,  and  emphasize  the  clean- 
cutness  and  quality  of  the  animal. 


All  long  hair  should  be  clipped 
from  the  udder,  from  the  inside  and 
the  edge  of  the  ears,  and  from  the 
belly  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the 
milk  veins.  Clip  all  of  the  tail  ex- 
cept the  switch.  In  some  cases  it 
is  advisable  to  clip  the  head,  and 
with  animals  of  the  polled  (horn- 
less) breeds  it  should  be  clipped  to 
a  point  just  back  of  the  ears.  When 
this  is  done  the  ears  should  be  clip- 
ped on  the  outside  as  well  as  inside. 

Have  the  hoofs  in  proper  shape. 
Crooked,  over-long  or  misshaped  toes 
will  detract  very  much  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  animal,  as  it  can- 
not move  or  stand  with  natural  ease 
or  grace  and  will  not  show  to  good 
advantage.  The  soles  should  be 
pared  down  with  a  blacksmith's  knife 
or  pruning  knife,  and  finished  off 
with  a  rasp. 

TRAIN    \NIM  \l.s  TO  LEAD  AND  TO  POSE 
PROPERLY. 

Begin  early  to  teach  all  animals 
to  lead  nicely  and  to  stand  in  a  good 
showy  position  and  hold  that  posi- 
tion without  harsh  treatment.  In 
other  words,  as  the  home  is  the 
training  ground,  you  should  have  a 
<attle  show  at  home  before  starting 
on  the  circuit,  and  familiarize  the 
animals  with  the  conditions  that 
will  confront  them  in  the  show  ring. 

CSE  GREAT  CAKE  IN  SHIPPING. 

Time  to  ship,  and  all  of  the  ani- 
mals in  fine  condition?  Good!  But 
remember  that  all  the  care  given  in 
the  fitting  of  the  herd  will  count  for 
nothing  if  extreme  care  is  not  taken 
in  shipping.  Allow  each  animal 
plenty  of  room,  and  bed  heavily.  If 
shavings  can  be  had,  it  is  best  to 
use  them,  for  six  inches  of  shavings 
will  last  longer  than  a  foot  of  straw, 
and  will  keep  the  animals  much 
cleaner.  If  shavings  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, bed  the  car  with  straw  about 
two  feet  deep,  so  that  when  it  is 
trampled  down  there  will  be  a  nice 
thick  bed  for  the  animals  to  lie  on. 

Figure  on  plenty  of  help — one 
man  to  every  eight  head — and  in 
loading  the  cattle  do  not  become  ex- 
cited. Handle  them  carefully  and 
quietly.  Place  mature  animals  be- 
side the  ones  with  which  they  will 
be  the  most  quiet,  and  calves,  of 
course,  so  that  they  can  nurse  their 
mothers.  Tie  each  one  with  its  hal- 
ter rope,  giving  it  sufficient  freedom 
of  head  for  comfort,  but  not  enough 
so  that  there  will  be  any  danger  of 
entanglement. 

Everything  that  will  be  needed 
for  the  herd  should  be  taken  along, 
and.  besides  feed,  water  and  bed- 
ding, there  should  be  the  blankets, 
brushes,  combs,  rub-rags,  soap,  pails, 
lanterns,  etc. 

WHILE  EN  ROCTE. 

While  en  route  feed  and  water 
the  herd  with  the  same  regularity 
as  if  at  home,  but  give  only  about 
half  the  usual  amount  of  grain.  More 
than  this  is  liable  to  put  the  cattle 
off  feed,  and  they  wHl  not  take  on 
a  good  fill  after  reaching  the  fair 
grounds. 

After  the  car  is  set  for  unloading, 
get  the  herd  to  the  barn  as  quickly 
as  possible,  but  always  have  one 
man  stay  in  the  car  while  the  others 
are  leading  to  the  barn,  for  when 
the  first  animals  are  taken  out  the 
others  become  restless  and  may  get 
(Continued  on  page  88.) 


Farm  Products 


Must  Increase 


If  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  do 
their  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How 
are  you  going  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with 
the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

rtFr  ANIMAL  May. 
pU^HMONlAT^^ 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


When  Test  Grape  Maturity? 

How  and  when  and  where  should 
grapes  for  shipment  he  tested  as  to 
their  maturity?  This  question  was 
threshed  at  the  recent  grape  stand- 
ardization meeting  in  Merced.  Chas. 
Collins,  Horticultural  Commissioner 
of  Tulare  county,  tests  only  the 
greenest  grapes,  as  that  is  what  the 
law  is  after.  Several  of  the  Fresno 
and  Tulare  packers  agreed  that  this 
was  right.  One  of  them  said  the 
testing  should  be  done  at  the  door 
of  the  packing  house  to  avoid  pack- 
ing those  too  green.  Horticultural 
Commissioner  F.  P.  Roullard  tests 
only  after  packing,  except  on  special 
request.  Deputy  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner F.  C.  Brosius  of  Sacra- 
mento county,  where  most  of  the 
grapes  are  packed  in  the  vineyards, 
tests  them  in  the  vineyards  and  only 
from  the  lower  halves  of  the 
bunches.  He  has  11,000  acres  to 
test  for  maturity,  so  he  starts  gen- 
erally about  mid-August,  ten  days 
before  shipping  is  expected  to  be- 
gin, with  three  or  four  inspectors. 
This  gives  a  line  on  the  early-ripen- 
ing districts.  As  the  ripening  dates 
of  various  districts  vary,  four  or  five 
inspectors  can  handle  the  work  this 
way  all  through  the  season. 

Orange  Trees  Clean  Inside. 

Most  all  of  orange  pruning  is 
done  inside  the  tree  by  a  successful 
grower  of  Butte  county.  Three  ob- 
jections to  a  brushy  inside  are  noted: 
It  is  a  great  breeding  place  for  red 
and  yellow  scale;  it  scratches  hands 
of  pickers  so  they  don't  pick  all  of 
the  fruit  that  matures  there;  and 
not  very  much  matures  there  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  light  and  air.  A 
complete  curtain  of  fruit  wood  all 
around  the  tree  is  desired,  with  the 
centers  cleaned  out  so  there  will  be 
a  crop  of  fruit  inside  as  well  as  out- 
side. Limbs  are  not  left  nearer 
than  18  inches  from  the  ground  be- 
cause fruit  will  bend  them  down 
aplenty  anyway.  The  work  is  done 
after  fruit  is  off  and  before  blossom- 
ing. Suckers  are  taken  out  in  the 
summer. 

Irrigation  Made  Apricots. 

People  said  R.  E.  Liguori  of  Liv- 
ermore  Valley  could  not  irrigate  his 
24-year  Blenheim   apricot   trees  in 


summer  without  splitting  the  fruit, 
but,  he  did  it.  His  overflow  sediment 
18  inches  deep  on  black  soil  under- 
laid at  11  feet  by  clay  holds  moist- 
ure pretty  well,  but  he  irrigated  last 
May  and  again  in  mid-June.  He  has 
a  good  crop,  while  his  neighbor 
across  the  creek,  who  does  not  irri- 
gate, has  practically  none  that  are 
marketable,  though  his  trees  bloomed 
and  set  a  good  crop.  The  apricots 
there  are  too  small  even  to  dry. 
The  difference,  believes  Mr.  Liguori, 
is  due  to  the  irrigations. 

Avocado  Booklet. 

To  grow  the  avocado  intelligently, 
the  grower  should  know  something 
about  its  culture  and  conditions  in 
its  native  home.  Exploration  of 
Guatemala  for  desirable  new  avo- 
cados by  Wilson  Popenoe  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture furnished  material  for  an 
excellent  paper  read  before  the  Cali- 
fornia Avocado  Association  and  re- 
printed for  general  distribution  by 
F.  O.  Popenoe  of  Altadena.  The  ex- 
plorer says  that  many  of  the  best 
California  varieties  are  better  than 
the  average  fruits  sold  in  Guatemala 
City.  ' 

Transplanted  Raspberries  Set  Back. 

We  thought  that  our  raspberries, 
transplanted  last  summer  in  a  cool 
San  Mateo  climate,  would  continue 
to  grow  and  bear  late  fall  berries,  as 
they  had  previously.  They  "died 
hard,"  but  are  making  shoots  for 
next  season's  fruit.  We  are  getting 
practically  no  fruit  from  the  canes 
we  transplanted. 

Little  Manure  Helps  Cover  Crops. 

A  light  dressing  of  hen  manure 
in  the  orchard,  not  enough  to  fer- 
tilize, gives  cover  crops  a  start  that 
permits  them  to  fertilize  the  soil 
equivalent  to  a  heavy  dressing  of 
manure,  observes  Sonoma  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  0.  E.  Bremner. 
Too  much  manure  interferes  with 
cover  crops  starting. 
Ripen  Young  Fig  Wood  Early. 

Young  fig  trees  must  not  be  kept 
growing  too  late  in  the  season,  writes 
Tulare  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Chas.  F.  Collins,  but  moisture  should 
be  withheld  and  the  wood  allowed 
to  mature.  Otherwise  early  winter 
frosts  will  injure  them  severeb'. 


Fixing  Bad  Hearts  in  Good  Trees 


[Written    for   Pacific  Rural 

The  most  interesting  work  I  have 
seen  being  done  in  any  orchard  was 
tree  surgery  in  the  fine  apple  or- 
chard of  C.  H.  King  of  Sebastopol 
by  H.  H.  Newsom  of  Berkeley  and 
two  men.  Some  of  these  trees  Mr. 
King  told  me  were  40  years  old  and 
some  perhaps  older.  On  the  20 
acres  in  the  home  ranch  he  will 
probably  have  400  trees  to  treat. 
The  very  remarkable  feature  about 
it  is  that  many  of  these  old  trees — 
in  fact,  all  that  I  saw — have  fine, 
vigorous  tops  full  of  fruit,  and  yet 
many  of  these  have  their  hearts  en- 
tirely rotted  out.  The  trees  are  10 
inches  to  18  inches  in  diameter. 
Mr.  Newsom  found  many  trees  badly 
decayed  inside  which  Mr.  King 
thought  absolutely  sound.  Mr.  New- 
som has  the  trees  entirely  cleaned 
out,  then  puts  in  iron  rods  to 
strengthen    the    trees   and    fills  in 


Press  by   W.   P.  Brown.] 

with  cement.  This  is  expensive 
work,  but  Mr.  King  says  this  is  a 
paying  orchard  and  the  trees  justify 
the  expenditure.  Mr.  King  believes 
in  regular  fertilizing  and  good  care 
and  says  he  always  has  good  crops. 
He  and  his  partner  have  20  acres 
on  which  the  crop  is  estimated  at 
10,000  boxes.  He  believes  in  prun- 
ing every  year,  but  avoids  making 
any  heavy  cuts.  Thinks  most  of 
the  decay  comes  from  cutting  big 
limbs,  giving  the  stub  a  coat  of 
paint  or  wax  and  then  forgetting 
to  ever  look  after  them  any  more. 
Of  course,  that  cracks  and  water 
gets  in  and  it  begins  to  decay.  If  a 
tree  dies,  he  digs  a  hole  four  feet 
square,  gets  out  every  root  in  reach, 
puts  in  fresh  soil  and  has  no  trouble 
in  getting  a  young  tree  to  grow, 
after  he  has  given  it  a  good  dose  of 
fertilizer. 


ANDERSON  COMBINATION  DIPPER, 
PERFORATOR,  GRADER 
AND  SPREADER 


SEND  FOR  NEW  CATA- 
LOG OF  PACKERS'  and 
Dryers'  Machinery. 


The  ANDERSON  COMBINATION  DIPPER, 
PERFORATOR  AND  GRADER  is  built  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  where  the  require- 
ments of  prune  growers  have  been  care- 
fully considered  and  every  possible  advantage  incorporated  into  the  machine.  Can  be 
furnished  with  or  without  rinse  tank.    Hade  in  various  sizes  for  hand  or  power. 

SEND  FOR  1918  CATALOG 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  Anderson-BarngTOver  line  of  Fruit  Packers  and 
Dryers'  Machinery  A  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  are  interested.  A  postcard 
will   bring  it. 

Anderson=Barngrover  Manufacturing  Co., 


20  WEST  JULIAN  STREET 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Electric  blasting 
easier  ^cheaper 


STUMPING  - 


AGRICl 


The  use  of  an  electric  blasting  machine  results  in 
economy.  It  reduces  the  amount  of  powder  required 
often  by  Vi%  to  20%.  With  it  you  can  shoot  several 
stumps  or  other  blasts  at  one  time.  You  can  fire 
several  lighter  shots  under  a  difficult  stump  or  rock 
•with  better  effect  and  less  trouble  than  with  a  single 
large  charge.  It  is  the  only  reliable  means  of  explod- 
ing charges  under  water. 

Safety  favors  electrical  blasting.  There  are  fewer  mis- 
fires and  no  hang-fires.  Should  a  misfire  occur,  all 
danger  of  explosion  is  over  when  you  disconnect  the 
wires  from  the  machine.  As  you  can  time  blasts  to 
the  second,  traffic  along  roads  is  not  held  up  unneces- 
sarily. 

The  smallest  Electric  Blastine  machine  fires  five  chareesor  fewer  at  a  time, 
weighs  but  six  pounds  and  cost  is  saved  on  a  job  in  a  very  few  days.  Aoy- 
onecan  work  all  sizes  of  this  simple,  handy  machine. 
Send  coupon  (or  postal  mentioning:  this  paper)  for  biff  free  book  Better 
Famine."    Tells  you  scores  of  money-saving  ways  of  doing  farm  work. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

" Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office :  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Seattle,  Spokane 

■  ■iWi'HH  ■■■■■■■■  ■■■■■■■ 

MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check)  ms 

□  Stump  Blasting  □   Ditch  Blasting  □   Subsoil  Blastine 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □   Tree  Bed  Blasting  □   Road  Making 

Name_   Address  - 
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AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


Kill  the  Spider! 

Tomato  Worm,  Corn  Ear-Worm, 
Squirrels  and  Gophers 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOK 


Packed  complete,  including 

The  Liquid  Flame, 

Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator 

Standard  Size  $18.00 

Junior  Size  $16.00 

At  your  Dealers,  or  send  to  us : 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001,  6029  Pasadena  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES 
REEDLEY.  CALIF 


What  California  Must  Do  for  the  Apricot 


SULPHUR 

^   A    Fleur  de  Soufre.  Anchor 

HI      I  >!^J^tL    Brand;    Velvet  Flowers 
*    of    Sulphur    and  Eagle 
Brand. 

Packed  in  barrels  ami 
double  Backs;  are  the 
fluffiest  and  pure«t  Sul- 
phurs that  money  can 
buy:  the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes,  leav- 
ing no  ash. 

Try  our  new  brand  of 
sublimed  100  per  cent 
pure  Ventilated  Sulphur 
for  making  Paste  — 
Atomic  Sulphur. 
For  Lime  Sulphur  Solu- 
tion, use  our  "S"  Brand 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur, 
which  we  will  furnish 
at  a  price  so  cheap  that 
you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  ready-made 
solutions 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet:  also 
price  list  and  samples. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 


624  California  St.. 


San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Fertilize  all  Crops 

 with   

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Small  quantity  per  acre  will 
increase  your  production  and  in- 
come. 

Write  or  call  for  particulars. 
NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

HENRY  BOOKSIN,  District  Manager 
518-519  Bank  of  San  Jose  Building 
SAN  JOSE  CALIFORNIA 


WOLFE 

Lumber&HardwareCo. 

Auto  Accessories  -  Ford  Parts 

Tools  for  the  Farmer 

Autoist,  Machinist  and  Carpenter 

When  in  the  city,  call  and  see  if 

We  can  save  you  money 
I9th  and  folsom  Sis.,    San  Francisco 

—  Skat  Hand  Soap  i  for  25c  — 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 

These  figures  show  a  large  gen- 
eral increase  in  thirty  years.  They 
also  show  great  fluctuation  from 
year  to  year  in  the  size  of  the  crop 
and  the  use  made  of  it.  The  very 
low  dried  product  of  1907  is  a  par- 
tial crop  failure,  which  left  only 
1500  tons  dried  and  71  care  shipped 
after  the  growing  demand  of  the 
canners  had  been  supplied.  The 
figures  of  1908  are  inserted  to  show 
that  the  accident  of  1907  did  not 
interfere  with  the  general  progress 
of  the  fruit. 

Averages  for  decades  are  safest 
to  rely  upon.  The  annual  average 
of  dried  apricots  from  1900  to  1907 
was  10.442  tons  and  from  1911  to 
1917  it  was  about  6000  tons — which 
shows  the  progressive  development 
of  apricot  canning  and  Eastward 
shipment  of  fresh  fruit. 

The  increase  of  apricot  produc- 
tion is  due  to  the  heavier  cropping 
of  rather  old  trees,  for  the  present 
acreage  is  only  about  20  per  cent 
larger  than  in  1910. 

HOW  THE  PROPHETS  HIT  IT  UP. 

One  who  remembers  the  dawn  of 
promise  for  the  apricot  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  when  the  gorgeous  fruit 
in  clear,  heavy  syrup  began  to  issue 
abundantly  in  bright  tins  from  the 
commercial  canneries,  like  "apples 
of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver,"  and 
when  well-ripened  fruit  began  to  be 
gathered  by  the  ton  from  the  sun- 
drying  trays  still  holding  its  nat- 
ural beauty  of  color — remembers 
also  how  enthusiastically  the  proph- 
ets of  that  day  described  the  coming 
commercial  glories  of  the  California 
apricot.  George  W.  Meade,  who 
was  the  leading  Mercator  and  Nestor 
of  our  unfolding  preserved  fruit  in- 
dustry of  forty  years  ago,  wrote 
this  of  the  cured  apricot  in  1887 
and  1888: 

From  a  small  trade  and  a  trifling 
demand  there  is  today  no  city  of 
any  consequence  in  America  which 
does  not  use  the  California  apricot 
either  in  a  canned  or  dried  state, 
and  they  can  be  found  in  most  of 
the  great  European  cities.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  over- 
doing the  apricot  business.  If  we 
can  once  get  the  California  apricot 
into  Europe  at  a  reasonable  price, 
there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  con- 
sumption. 

And  this  prophecy  has  been  prac- 
tically realized.  No  fruit  we  grow 
has  come  so  near  selling  itself  profit- 
ably for  the  last  forty  years  and 
with  so  little  trouble  to  growers 
and  handlers  as  has  the  apricot, 
though  growers  have  seldom  had 
their  fair  share  of  the  returns  per- 
haps— except  when  canners  fought 
among  themselves,  which  is  now  a 
"lost  art"  in  their  industrv. 


PROPHF.CY   WHICn  CAME   TRI  E  TOf» 
EASILY! 

In  one  way  it  may  be  claimed 
that  prophecy  cited  was  too  easily 
realized.  Europe  has  been  willing 
to  take  our  preserved  apricots  to 
whatever  amount  canners  and  driers 
could  produce  them,  and  we  have 
been  too  content  with  taking  such 
easy  money.  H.  C.  Dunlap  of  the 
California  Prune  and  Apricot  Grow- 
ers has  gathered  these  significant 
figures  with  reference  to  dried  apri- 
cot production: 

The  production  of  six  seasons  pre- 
vious to  1917  amounted  to  195,000,- 
000  pounds,  and  of  this  124,000,000 
pounds  were  exported:  therefore  the 
American  consumption  of  dried  apri- 
cots amounted   to  only  71,000,000 


pounds,  or  an  average  of  less  than 
12,000,000  pounds  per  year. 

In  other  words,  we  have  been  sell- 
ing almost  two-thirds  of  the  product 
abroad  and  letting  our  own  consum- 
ing population  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lions take  it  or  leave  it.  Aa  the 
great  bulk  of  the  American  people 
do  not  know  apricots,  they  largely 
left  it — while  the  masses  of  middle 
class  Europeans,  who  knew  fresh 
apricots  as  a  luxury  of  the  rich, 
were  electrified  at  a  chance  to  get 
the  fruit  in  forms  of  such  close  ap- 
proach to  the  luxury  of  their 
"higher  ups,"  as  California  canned 
and  natural-color  dried  apricots  re- 
ally are.  Then  came  the  war,  which 
sealed  up  Germany,  our  greatest 
single  customer,  but  no  disaster  fol- 
lowed because  other  European  na- 
tions also  knew  apricots  and  took 
more  of  them  for  military  and  civil 
consumption.  But  next  came  the 
submarine  and  embargoes  due  to 
lack  of  ships,  and  cured  apricots 
were  thrown  into  bad  company  as 
"luxuries"  in  the  civil  category  and, 
having  no  standing  as  army  sup- 
plies, the  war  finally  "got"  the  ap- 
ricot. It  is  of  course  all  a  mistake: 
the  cured  apricot  is  as  good  a  staple 
food  as  other  cured  fruits  and  ought 
to  be  bought  for  shipments  from 
this  State  at  least  up  to  their  price 
ratio  and  their  handicap  in  greater 
sugar  requirement.  They  are  worth 
all  they  cost  as  a  menu  variant  and 
tonic  anti-scorbutic,  even  if  added 
sugar  be  scanted.  They  should  also 
figure  proportionally  in  army  rations 
for  the  same  reasons,  but  that  is  a 
hard  proposition,  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  bulwark  of  our 
liberties,  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  is  lattice-work  when 
compared  with  the  conservatism  of 
the  quartermaster's  division.  It  took 
several  decades  to  get  an  army  mule 
on  this  coast  a  chance  to  bite  bar- 
ley instead  of  oats,  and  this  war 
will  not  last  long  enough  to  get  a 
doughboy  a  taste  of  an  apricot  pie — 
even  though  assurance  were  given 
that  it  would  send  him  from  the 
Marne  to  Potsdam  in  one  yump! 

WHAT  NEEDS  TO  BE  DONE  FOR  THE 
APRICOT? 

Simply  to  make  the  American  peo- 
ple know  what  an  apricot  is  and 
what  it  is  good  for.  If  we  can 
punch  that  button  they  will  do  the 
rest. 

Fortunately  the  first  drive  toward 
this  objective  has  been  successfully 
launched — we  have  an  organization, 
alert,  competent  and  capable.  Every 
man  with  an  acre  of  apricots  should 


^yHEN  this  celebrated  roof- 
ing goes  "over  the  top"  of 
a  building,  the  owner's  roofing 
troubles  cease. 


— protects  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  buildings  of  every  shape 
and  character  from  the  ravages 
of  weather. 

For  30  years  western  farmers 
have  depended  upon  "Pioneer 
Roofing"  and  that  their  confi- 
dence has  not  been  misplaced  is 
shown  by  the  ever  increasing 
sales. 

There  is  a  grade  or  weight  made 
to  meet  the  individual  require- 
ments of  every  type  of  building. 

ASK  YOUR 
DEALER 

for  the  original  and 
genuine  "Pioneer."  If 
he  can't  supply  you 
write  us  for  samples 
and  booklet. 

Pioneer  Paper  Co. 

Manufacturers 

247-251  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


PERFECTION  PRUNE  DIPPER  AND  GRADER 


1918  MODEL  FAR  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  PREVIOUS 
MODEL. 

Impro vements : — First — I  have  added  a  circulator 
to  the  dipper  whereby  boiling  water  (heated  by  an 
improved  oil  burner)  is  constantly  dr- 
r  culated  between  circulator  and  dipper 
'  thus  solving-  the  hot  water  problem. 
Second — I  have  installed  an  extra 
speed    attachment   making;  it 
possible  to  speed  up  or  down 
as  the  condition  of  the  prunes 
demands.   Hard  prunes  require 
more     scalding  and. 
must  remain  in  the 
hot  water  longer  than 
soft  ones. 
n  A  call  and  inspec- 

Hon  will  convince  you 
,\      that  tins  dipper  and 
•••»»»>%    erader    is    second  to 
none  on  the  market. 


L.  D.  Cholsser 
of  Chlco,  CaL 

Agent  for 
Butte  County. 


F.J.YANDLE, 

Inventor 
and  Man  ufacturer 
303  THIRD  STREET, 
SANTA  ROSA,  CAL 
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be  in  it.  It  is  one  function  of  this 
organization  to  undertake  what  they 
technically  call  "consumer  advertis- 
ing" and  that  means  to  pursue  a 
campaign  of  education  directly  against 
those  who  now  neglect  to  add  apricots 
and  apricot  creations  to  their  daily 
bread  simply  because  they  do  not 
know  how  delicious,  nutritive  and 
wholesome  they  are.  This  associa- 
tion does  not  now  cover  the  fresh 
and  canned  forms  of  the  fruit,  but 
it  can  probably  stimulate  the  can- 
ners  to  fill  the  public  eye  with  nat- 
ural-color pictures  of  the  fruit  as  it 
rolls  from  silvery  tin  to  cut  glass 
with  the  orchard  quality  and  beauty 
still  in  it.  This  is  a  fundamental 
phase  of  apricot  promotion  which  has 
been  occasionally  entered  upon  but 
never  fully  pursued.  On  its  own  part, 
the  association  of  dried  apricot  produc- 
ers should  fill  the  Eastern  sky  with 
truthful  color  pictures  showing  how 
the  properly  ripened  and  cured  apri- 
cot also  carries  the  charm  and  simili- 
tude of  the  fresh  fruit  into  the  sim- 
plest culinary  preparations  and  into 
the  most  elaborate  creations  of  the 
pastry  cook.  Besides  these  flat  forms 
of  publicity,  all  opportunities  should 
be  sought  to  actually  demonstrate 
apricot-cooking  methods  and  achieve- 
ments in  all  places  where  consum- 


ers congregate.  These  are  not  new 
things  and  therefore  we  emphasize 
them  confidently.  Other  producers' 
organizations  pushing  California 
fruits  and  fruit  products  have  done 
them  with  excellent  efficiency  and 
surprisingly  profitable  results.  The 
American  people,  as  does  none  other 
on  earth,  chooses  its  foods  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestions  of  the 
eye  and  the  judgment  rather  than 
by  the  limitations  of  the  purse. 
Therefore,  the  field  is  free  for  con- 
quest by  the  very  best  and  most 
delicious  things.  One  of  these  best 
things  is  the  California  grown  and 
sun-cured  apricot,  and  we  as  pro- 
ducers of  it  are  not  giving  our  prod- 
uct half  a  chance.  We  have  made 
millions  every  year  from  this  fruit 
and  have  seldom  had  a  thankful 
thought,  much  less  done  a  helpful 
deed  for  its  achievement.  It  is  our 
clear  duty  now  to  widen  and 
smoothen  its  pathway  to  the  fu- 
ture— for  though  the  California 
apricot  will  have  perhaps  even  a 
better  foreign  field  than  ever  to 
traverse  after  the  war,  even  greater 
things  abroad  will  be  easier  to 
achieve  from  a  wider  basis  of  pop- 
ularity at  home.  The  outlook  for 
the  apricot  is  as  good  as  ever,  but 
just  at  the  moment  it  needs  a  push! 


More  Help,  Higher  Prices  Needed 


Fifty  per  cent  of  next  fall's  crops 
will  spoil  if  rains  come  early,  says 
G.  W.  Whitman,  one  of  the  largest 
fruit  growers  of  Contra  Costa  county. 
The  season  is  two  weeks  later  than 
normal  anyway.  "I  have  only  one 
message  for  the  farmers,"  says  Mr. 
Whitman.  "We  must  have  more 
help.  I  have  been  using  high  school 
boys  with  previous  farm  experience 
ajid  paying  them  men's  wages,  but 
they  are  at  the  shipyards  now,  mak- 
ing $4  per  day  and  double  pay  for 


overtime.  Few  farmers  can  compete 
with  the  shipyards  for  labor.  I 
don't  believe  in  exempting  farmers 
as  a  class  from  military  duty;  but 
we  must  have  help  from  the  outside 
during  the  war  or  food  will  waste 
and  will  cost  everybody  more.  Last 
year  we  had  twice  the  normal  length 
of  harvest  season,  but  we  can't  count 
on  that  this  year.  If  pears  had 
risen  in  proportion  to  250  articles 
listed  in  Bradstreets,  we  would  get 
$93  per  ton  for  them  instead  of  the 
$70  we  are  fighting  for." 


Original  MILLER 

Bean  Harvester 

Beware  of  imitations, 
Buy  the  genuine. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO. 

Lc  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Distributors:  Baker-Hamilton  &  Pacific  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EFFICIENCY 

An  organization  along  broad  and  liberal  lines  for  a  nation-wide,  safe, 
and  sane  distribution  of  tree  and  vine  fruits.  Our  services  are  available 
through  our  associate  members  to  any  and  all  shippers  of  fruits. 

MEMBERS 

Earl  Fruit  Co.  Placer  Co.  Mountain  Fruit  Co. 

Geo.  D.  Kellogg  A  Son  Producers  Fruit  Co. 

F.  B.  McKevitt  Co.  Schnabel  Bros.  &  Co. 

Newcastle  Fruit  Co.  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

Pacific  Fruit  Exchange  Vacaville  Fruit  Co. 

Penryn  Fruit  Co.  Western  Fruit  Co. 


Pioneer  Fruit  Company 


W.  1.  Wilson  &  Son 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 


CHAS.  E.  VIRDEN,  General  Manager 


Sacramento,  California 


Mr.  RANCHER! 

Do  you  need  Hay  and  Pasture  for  your  stock?  Do  you  know  that  if 
you  will  irrigate  your  land  at  once  and  drill  in  twelve  pounds  of  Sudan 
Grass  per  acre  you  can  in  eight  weeks,  cut  four  tons  per  acre  of  No.  1 
Hay?  Irrigate,  and  again  in  four  weeks  cut  another  two  or  three  tons 
per  acre,  and  after  that,  pasture  until  destroyed  by  frost. 

This  is  a  fact!   Try  it  now!   Get  your  seed  from 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO., 

6th  and  Alameda  Streets,  Los  Angeles 
Branch  Stores:  115  N.  Main  St.  and  767  So.  Central  Avenue 


Save  that  Crop 


Largest  Stock  on  Hand— All  Sizes 

Western 
Surface  Irrigation  Pipe 

GALVANIZED 
RIVETED  AND  SOLDERED 
Best  for  Strength  and  Durability.    Order  Now. 
Write  for  prices,  description,  etc. 


Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 


444  Market  St. 
San  Francisco 


of  California 


1758  N.  Broadway 
Los  Angeles 


DEEP  WELL  TURBINES 

No  valves  to  pack  or  plunger  to  get  out  of 
order.  For  use  in  any  well  ten  inches  in  diam- 
*■  eter  or  over. 
A  complete  line  of  irrigating  pumps  of  all  de- 
scriptions, horizontal,  and  vertical  for  belt 
drive  or  direct  connection  to  electric  motor. 


Prices  as 
low  as 
are  con- 
sistent 
with  good 
quality 
and 
work- 
manship. 


WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE  NO.  47. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
LOS  ANGELES,         STOCKTON,         VIS  ALT  A 


AUTO  TRAILERS  $HR  A.\D  UPi 


2   or   4- wheel  type— any  capacity. 

Why  not  let  us  figure  with  you  on 
making  over  your  old  touring  car  Into 
a  2  or  3-ton  truck?     It  pays! 

Reliance    Truck    Attachments  $350 


and  up.  Made  for  any  automobile  up 
to  3-ton  capacity. 

Made  right  here  in  San  Franeiseo. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet. 
Territory   still  open  for  agents. 


RELIANCE  TRAILER  &  TRUCK  CO.,  Inc.,  30  Eighth  St.,  San  fratciseo 
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Cantaloupe  Production  in  Western  States 

[By   II.   C.   KiHxer,   Assistant   Truck   Crop  Specialist.] 

ping  some  time  in  July.  Almost  co- 
incidently  with  the  Moapa  Valley 
of  Arizona  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
of  California,  which  now  ranks  sec- 
ond only  to  the  Imperial  Valley  in 
acreage  and  shipments,  begins  to 
move  its  crop  and  the  shipping  pe- 
riod is  well  advanced  by  the  time 
Arizona  and  Nevada  finish.  This 
valley's  acreage  is  centered  in  the 
Turlock  Irrigation  District  of  Stan- 
islaus county,  but  San  Joaquin,  Mer- 
ced and  Madera  counties  must  be 
included  in  this  general  district  as 
growers  of  cantaloupes.  The  season 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  longer 
than  any  of  the  other  districts.  The 
height  of  the  season  is 'usually  in 
advance  of  heavy  shipments  from 
New  Mexico,  which  starts  its  first 
car  early  in  August,  and  Colorado, 
which  begins  about  the  middle  of 
the  month.  It  starts  normally  about 
a  month  earlier  than  Colorado  and 
continues  well  up  into  the  fall. 

YIELD. 

The  Turlock  district  is  the  highest 
yielding  district  and  some  have  at- 
tributed this  fact  to  the  long  season 
alone.  Six  hundred  standard  crates 
per  acre  are  often  obtained  here,  but 
the  large  individual  acreages  when 
put  in  fail  to  produce  like  the 
main  area  which  is  grown  by  small 
farmers.  An  instance  which  illus- 
trates this  principle  occurred  in  1917 
Three  large  plantings  aggregating 
1,250  acres  produced  an  equivalent 
standard  crates  per  acre,  or 
about  a  third  of  what  the  small 
plantings  were  making.  A  third 
factor  which  is  significant  is  the 
variety.  Honey  Dews  and  Pink 
Meats,  where  successful,  are  yielding 
much  larger  crops  than  the  ordirtary 
district  in  the  same  period  of  years  .  netted  varieties  grown  on  the  same 
was  June  21st.    The  peak  load  this  '  land.    Aside  from  these  factors  cul- 


With  a  single  exception,  the  most 
important  truck  crop  grown  in  the 
Far  Western  States  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment in  the  fresh  state  is  canta- 
loupes. If  we  exclude  the  main  crop 
of  potatoes  from  consideration,  there 
is  no  other  perishable  vegetable 
product,  and  but  few  other  fruit 
products,  which  are  moved  to  East- 
ern markets  from  Western  fields  in 
the  volume  which  is  made  by  ship- 
ments of  cantaloupes.  In  round  num- 
bers there  were  shipped  from  the 
five  States — California.  Colorado, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada — 
about  11,000  cars  of  this  product  in 
1917.  The  best  information  at  hand 
indicates  that  about  half  of  the  com- 
mercial production  of  the  United 
States  is  from  these  five  States  and 
that  considerably  over  half  of  that 
volume  is  from  the  one  State,  Cali- 
fornia. 

SHIPPING  SEASON. 

During  the  summer  season  canta- 
loupes are  of  particular  interest,  as 
they  form  an  important  part  of  the 
straight  car  shipments  handled  un- 
der refrigeration  from  the  West  to 
the  East.  From  June  to  October 
they  are  conspicuous  on  the  prin- 
cipal markets  of  the  United  States. 
Beginning  with  the  Imperial  Valley 
of  Southern  California,  which  is  the 
earliest  extensive  district  in  the 
country  and  also  the  largest  one 
known  to  be  in  existence,  the  first 
straight  cars  start  East  between  the 
middle  of  May  and  the  5th  of  June.  |  of  11 
The  average  date  in  the  past  five 
years,  1913  to  1918,  inclusive,  for 
the  first  car  to  roll  has  been  May 
25th,  and  May  25th  was  the  date  for 
this  year  also.  The  average  date 
for  the  peak  of  shipments  from  this 


year  was  reached  on  the  ISth.  The 
average  date  for  the  last  car  to  be 
shipped  in  the  past  five  years  Is 
July  23d. 

As  the  shipments  from  the  Im- 
perial Valley  are  on  the  decline,  but 
before  the  entire  crop  has  been 
moved,  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Ari- 
zona begins  moving  its  crop.  The 
Imperial  Valley  does  not  have  a 
long  season,  but  in  comparison  with 


tural  methods,  rotation  with  alfal- 
fa and  other  means  of  soil  improve- 
ment should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Control  of  water  in  irrigation  and 
other  things  pertaining  to  the  care 
of  the  fields  and  varying  with  the 
individual  growers  have  a  material 
effect  on  production. 

Facilities  for  handling  the  crop 
after  it  is  grown  have  also  been 
shown    to    be    important    in  their 


the  Salt  River  Valley  there  is  a  bearing  on  shipments.  A  car  short- 
striking  difference,  for  the  former  age  during  the  height  of  the  season 
has  averaged  59  days  for  the  past  limited  the  shipments  from  Imper- 
five  years.  ial   in   1917   and   a   labor  shortage 

Following  closely  upon  Arizona,  ;  during  a  period  of  abnormal  rush 
the  Moapa  district  of  Nevada,  the  1  limited  the  shipments  from  the  val- 
smallest  of  the  districts,  begins  ship-  j  ley  in  1918. 

Squash-Bug  Prescription 

[Written  for  Pacific  Kural  Press.] 

As  we  have  frequently  noted,  this  |  vine  and  scatter  under  the  leaves, 
pest  is  hard  to  beat.  The  Kern  j  I  find  that  repeating  the  spray  on 
Farm  Bureau  Monthly  says  the  fol-    the  bugs  after  about  a  minute's  in- 


lowing  formula  •  has  given  fairly 
good  results: 

Whale  oil  soap.  1  pound;  coal 
oil,  1  quart;  water,  6  gallons.  Boil 
up  the  soap  in  a  few  quarts  of 
water  and  remove  from  the  stove. 
Then  mix  in  the  quart  of  coal  oil, 
stirring  vigorously.  Add  sufficient 
water  to  make  six  gallons. 

Howard  K.  Dickson,  instructor 
in  agriculture  at  the  Kerman  Union 
High  School  in  Fresno  county,  re- 
ports as  follows: 

"My  best  success  was  obtained 
by  spraying  before  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  or  before  the  bugs  leave 


termission  from  the  first  spraying 
gets  a  lot  of  them  which  are  only 
slightly  wetted  the  first  time." 


the  •lusters  around  the  base  of  the  foro 


CURL  LEAF  IN  PEACHES. 

To  the  Editor:  Curl  leaf  in 
peaches  can  be  checked  and  in  a 
few  days  the  trees  will  look  as  thrifty 
as  ever  if  sprayed  with  one  and  one- 
half  ounces  of  formaldehyde  to  one 
gallon  of  water.  As  soon  as  a  tree 
is  sprayed,  and  while  it  is  still  wet, 
dust  it  with  sulphur.  If  possible 
choose  a  warm,  sunny,  still  forenoon 
for  the  work.  We  have  used  this 
treatment  for  two  seasons  with  the 
best  results. — Laura  A.  Davis,  Locke- 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in"  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Wr  manufacture  Surface  Irri- 
CAtfon  ripe.  Orchard  Heater*, 
and  Sheet   Met*.l   Products  of 

ait  kinds,  if  U'h  of  sheet 
metal  we  have  it  or  can 
make  it.  » 


PIPE  that  LASTS 

Surface  Pipe  ie  subjected  to  downright  hard  usage — 
it's  pounded,  bumped,  and  thrown  about. 

AMES-IRVIN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

— stands  up  under  rough  treatment.  The  Ames-Irvin 
lock  seam  is  a  permanent  SEAM — it  HOLDS — it  is  WATER- 
TIGHT. 

Send  for  Folder  "P  I" 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  less  cost,  and  de- 
scribes the  most  complete  line  of  Surface  Pipe  and 
Pipe  Accessories  in  the  West. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO. 


1  11,11  I  II  AM)  IRWIN  STKKKT- 


IAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL,. 


^Smooth  Lock  Seam  Sleeve 

Here  is  an  exclusive  Madewell  feature  that  appeals  to  every  user  of 
Surface  Pipe.  Seamed  inside  with  perfectly  smooth  surface.  Much 
stronger  than  the  old-fashioned  lapped  and  riveted  seam  used  by  others. 

Madewell  Surface  Pipe 

is  recognized  in  established  surface  pipe  districts  as  having  the  strong- 
est, smoothest,  and  most  practical  construction. 

Our  Lon£  Lock  Seam  is  the  best  seam  possible  to  make  —  and  in  addition  is 
carefully  soldered  the  entire  length  so  that  it  stays  water-tight.  Strength  and 
Smooth  Finish  are  the  big  things  to  consider  when  you  invest  in  surface  pipe. 

Send  lor  Free  Booklet— which  tells  just  how  Madewell  Pipe  is  constricted  ^ 

Robinson  Hardware  Go.         Box  b  Gilroy,  Cal. 


//  you  want  to  see 


How  to  Grow  More  Grain  per  Acre 
and  Plant  Less  Seed 


visit  the  Showrooms  of  the 


Western  Soil  Bacteria  Co. 


LOS  ANOELES 
631  So.  Spring  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
442  Sansome  Street 


Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter 

Kill*  the  Wfiedn  and  Cultivate*  the  Soil 
Greatest  weed  killer  on  the  market  Cuts 
them  off  clean,  under  the  surface,  close  down 
to  the  roots.  Besides,  it  breaks  up  the  ground 
so  thoroughly  that  one  user  says  he  saved 
S200  in  a  single  season  because  after  cutting 
the  weeds  he  did  not  have  to  plow.  Cuts 
seven  feet  or  leBs.  Weighs  but  230  pounds. 
Cut  adjustable  to  any  depth.  Constructed  of 
steel  throughout.  No  other  implement  like  it 
WRITE  FOR  CIBCrLAR  which  illustrates 
and  describes  the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and 
contains  letters  from  many  users. 

C.  Q.  Sigurd,  Manufacturer 

Capital  Ave.  and  MeKee  Road.         Man  Jose.  Cal. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
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Cottonseed  Meal  Prices. 

An  agreement  on  cottonseed  meal 
prices  was  reached  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration with  the  mills  in  Im- 
perial Valley  last  season  on  the 
cash  basis  of  $55  a  ton  £.  o.  b.  the 
mills  in  car  lots.  It  was  charged 
that  the  protein  content  soon  became 
lower,  but  that  was  perhaps  a  mis- 
take, as  the  irrigated  Imperial  Val- 
ley cotton  does  not  produce  as  much 
oil  or  protein  in  the  seed  as  unirri- 
gated  cotton  jn  Texas.  However, 
dissatisfaction  existed  and  the  Food 
Administration  is  now  making  ef- 
forts to  get  an  agreement  on  price 
based  on  protein  content.  Mean- 
while, anyone  can  get  it  by  the  car- 
load at  $55  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  El  Cen- 
tro  or  $56  per  ton  plus  the  freight 
through  commission  men  elsewhere. 
There  is  a  considerable  quantity  left 
over,  according  to  reliable  advices. 
Buying  direct  from  the  mill  saves 
the  $1  per  ton  commission. 

Standardization  Increased  Prices. 

Standardization  of  onion  ship- 
ments similar  to  that  applied  to  fruit 
shipments  by  the  State  law  was 
asked  last  season  by  Coachella  Val- 


Norwalk 
Tires 

Note  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  Norwalks  on  the 
road.  Just  one  trial  makes 
a  motorist  a  Norwalk 
enthusiast.  Give  these 
mighty  mileage  makers  a 
trial.  It's  the  logical  way 
to  lower  your  mileage 
COST,  as  Norwalk  users 
will  tell  you. 

Factory  Distributors : 

Lichtenberger- 
Ferguson  Co. 

Cor.  Pico  «  Hope  Sis.. 
Los  Angeles. 

1211  Van  Ness  Ave., 
San  Francisco. 

ID™"  Merced  St.,  Fresno. 


Cleveland  Tractor 


$1600  F.  O.  B.  L.  A,  CaL 

F.  T.   B  RILES 

Aon  thorn   California  D  1st  rib  a  tor 
214-216   North   Los  Angeles  Street 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Branch  nous*,  110  Main  St..  Forte rrUle,CaL 


ley  onion  growers.  No  one  had  the 
necessary  authority  or  money,  but 
the  State  Horticultural  Commissioner 
promised  to  send  an  inspector  if  the 
growers  would  organize  and  foot  the 
bill.  This  was  done,  according  to 
O.  W.  Newman  of  the  commission, 
and  a  letter  recently  received  from 
their  secretary  said  that  standard- 
ization had  increased  the  price  of 
onions  10c  to  15c  a  sack  over  what 
it  would  have  been  this  spring. 

Pea  Vine  Silage  Not  Spoiled  on  Top. 

"An  experienced  man  told  me  that 
with  pea  vine  silage  I  would  have  to 
expect  a  loss  of  nine  feet  on  top," 
said  Superintendent  L.  J.  Kelley  of 
the  Shoreacres  Dairy  in  Alameda 
county,  recounting  his  first  experi- 
ence. "But  I  had  a  system  of  sav- 
ing the  upper  layer  of  corn  silage 
by  covering  it  with  a  deep  wet  straw 
mulch.  I  tried  it  .  on  the  pea  vines 
and  the  experienced  man  was  sur- 
prised later  to  find  not  over  an  inch 
loss."  It  has  been  found  imprac- 
ticable to  blow  the  chopped  pea 
vines  into  their  46-foot  silos,  so  a 
vertical  bucket  elevator  carries  them 
to  a  horizontal  conveyor  on  top, 
which  dumps  them  into  whichever 
of  the  four  silos  may  be  ready  for 
them. 

Higher  Prices  for  Secondary  Products. 

The  producer  of  secondary  prod- 
ucts, such  as  pork,  eggs,  and  milk, 
needs  a  higher  price  for  his  own 
product  rather  than  a  reduced  price 
on  his  raw  materials,  according  to 
Dean  T.  F.  Hunt  of  the  California 
College  of  Agriculture.  While  prices 
are  rising,  as  at  present,  the  ex- 
change value  of  secondary  products 
is  less  in  proportion  than  that  of 
primary  products,  such  as  grain,  hay, 
etc.  But  it  will  be  vice  versa  when 
prices  drop  if  the  producer  of  sec- 
ondary products  keeps  at  it  that 
long. 

Poisoning  Gophers. 

To  the  Editor:  Gophers  are  the 
easiest  animal  to  poison  that  I 
know  of. 

First  get  a  rod  of  iron  one  half 
inch  thick  and  fifteen  inches  long 
and  pointed.  Punch  a  hole  in  run- 
way and  drop  squirrel  poison  in  the 
half  inch  hole.  You  will  get  90% 
of  them  the  first  time  you  go  over 
ground  and  get  the  rest  of  them  the 
next  time  you  do  the  same.  Do  not 
close  the  punched  hole.  If  you  do 
the  squirrel  poison  is  no  good. — 
Henry   Hartmann,  Livermore. 

State  Potato  Law  Needs  Fixing. 

Washington  and  Oregon  send  hor- 
ticultural inspectors  to  California  to 
prevent  introduction  of  potato  pests 
from  this  State  to  their  own,  but  we 
are  practically  without  protection  of 
the  same  nature,  writes  W.  V.  Shear, 
who  has  been  inspecting  seed  pota- 
toes grown  in  California  under  our 
State  Jaw.  He  urges  its  amendment 
by  the  coming  Legislature  to  finance 
greater  efficiency  and  to  include  the 
study  and  protection  of  all  impor- 
tant truck  crops  in  the  State. 

First  Crop  Potatoes  for  Seed. 

To  the  Editor:  If  the  first  crop 
potatoes  are  spread  out  on  a  dry, 
dark  floor  to  dry  for  two  weeks, 
then  when  they  are  sacked  or  put 
into  open  boxes  a  little  dry  sulphur 
is  sprinkled  over  each  layer,  they 


Tractor  Safety 


"L^OR  twelve  years,  and  more,  shrewd  and 
careful  American  farmers  have  kept  us 
busy  filling  their  orders  for  International,  Mogul, 
and  Titan  Kerosene  Tractors.  In  those  twelve 
years  our  tractors  have  had  to  meet  every  possible  combina- 
tion of  field  and  climate  conditions.  The  types  and  sizes  wa 
sell  today  are  the  ones  that  have  successfully  met  every  test. 
Any  one  of  them  is  a  safe  tractor  to  buy. 

One  great  advantage  to  farmers  who  buy  our  tractors  is  the) 
fact  that  we  can  also  supply  all  the  implements  and  machines 
that  go  with  the  tractor.  We  know  farm  needs.  Buying 
from  us,  you  get  a  complete,  well  balanced  outfit  for  field  or 
belt  work. 

Another  advantage  is  our  extensive  dealer  and  branch  house 
organization.  A  telephone  call  to  a  nearby  dealer  brings  you 
promptly  a  repair,  replacement,  or  adjustment  for  any  ma- 
chine we  sell. 

Look  at  it  any  way  you  will,  you  cannot  make  a  safer  trac- 
tor investment  than  to  buy  an  International,  Mogul  or  Titan 
kerosene  tractor.  See  our  dealer  in  your  town,  or  write  us  for 
full  information  about  a  safe  tractor  for  your  farm. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

K  Billings.  Mont.  Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Colo.  Helena,  Mont. 
I .  Los  Angeles,  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

y  San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


AWARDED 

4  GOLD  * 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 

"^MWMIO"" 

KROGH  PUMPS 

Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  inch  diameter  and  up 
  Write  for  Bulletins  


absolutely  hydraulically  and  automatically 
water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  Sales  Office  at  LOS  ANGELES 


A  VICTORY 
OIL  MOTOR 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST 
POSSIBLE  FORM 
OF  POWER  FOR 

IRRIGATION 

Then  again  it  is  the  most 
simple    and  dependable 

Let  us  figure  on  your 
requirements 

VICTORY  MOTOR  CO. 

INILES,  CALIPORINIA 


can  be  kept  for  months.  Have  used 
them  to  plant  the  next  spring  with 
good  results. — Laura  A.  Davis,  Locke- 
ford. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  on  Grain. 

A  blindfolded  man  walking  through 
the  fields  of  rye,  wheat,  and  oats  on 


J.  M.  Salinger's  ranch  near  Hopland 
could  have  told  when  he  struck  the 
plats  where  sulphate  of  ammonia 
were  applied  on  top  of  the  ground 
last  February  at  various  rates  from 
100  to  200  pounds  per  acre.  The 
increase  was  remarkable. 
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FAIR  DATES. 

Montercc  county — Salinas,  July  30  to  Au- 
gust ■'). 

Mendocino  county — Ukiah.  August  5  to  10. 
Humboldt     <-ounty — Ferndale.     August  19 
to  24. 

Napa  county — Napa.  August  23.  24.  2a. 

State  Fair — Sacramento,  August  31  to 
September  8. 

Exposition — Oakland.  September  9  to  Oc- 
tober 6. 

Glenn  county — Orland.  September  15  to  21. 

Kings  county — Hanford.  September  23  to  28. 

Fresno  county — Fresno.  October  1  to  5. 

Southern  California  Fair — Riverside.  Octo- 
ber 8  to  13. 

Liberty  Fair — Los  Ancreles.  October  12  to  26. 

Livestock  Show — San  Francisco.  November 
2  to  10. 

Indio — Indio  Fair,  auspices  Board  of  Trade, 
November  15-16. 

Field  Crops. 

Grasshoppers  have  laid  bare  rive 
hundred  acres  of  wheat  around  Bur- 
ney,  Shasta  county. 

H.  D.  Pitner  of  Ukiah  harvested 
11  tons  of  shelled  corn  from  eight 
acres  which  he  had  planted  June  1. 

In  New  Zealand  the  wheat  crop 
will  fall  about  1,000.000  bushels 
short  of  the  actual  home  consump- 
tion. 

On  account  of  dry  weather  and 
unfavorable  growing  conditions  in 
California,  the  crop  of  garlic  is  short 
this  year. 

Alfalfa  growers  are  joining  the 
California  Alfalfa  Association  in 
Fresno  county.  Many  thousands  of 
acres  have  been  signed  up. 

The  acreage  of  sweet  potatoes 
planted  in  California  this  year  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  last  and  the 
growing  condition  is  promising. 

The  forecast  for  the  United  States 
shows  the  oat  crop  will  be  less  than 
a  year  ago,  while  the  barley  crop 
will  be  21.000,000  bushels  greater. 

There  was  harvested  in  California 
last  year  an  increase  of  30,000  acres 
of  potatoes  over  the  year  before. 
This  year  shows  a.  falling  off  of  12,- 
000  acres. 

Sam  Britton.  grain  broker  of 
Marysville,  has  purchased  the  barley 
crop  of  Onstott  Bros.,  consisting  of 
10,000  sacks.  He  paid  $2.50  per 
hundred. 

U.  S.  Agricultural  Department  can- 
taloupe experts  advise  against  wrap- 
ping the  melons.  They  also  advise 
icing  cantaloupes  immediately  after 
pulling  them. 

The  hop  acreage  in  this  State  has 
been  cut  down  to  about  10.500 — 
1500  acres  less  than  a  year  ago. 
The  condition  is  good,  giving  prom- 
ise of  a  yield  of  15,500,000  pounds. 

Imperial  Valley  farmers  who  held 
their  barley  because  the  price  of- 
fered was  only  $2.15  and  $2. IS  were 
urged  by  Professor  B.  F.  Cocheron, 
State  leader  of  farm  advisers,  to 
sell. 

The  acreage  sown  to  rice  In  this 
State  shows  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  28,000  acres.  Taking  all  of 
the  rice-producing  States  as  a  whole, 
there  is  an  increase  of  156,000 
acres. 

Some  forty  Kings  county  farmers 
are  growing  honey  sorghum  for  si- 
lage and  syrup  and  have  planted  out 
approximately  700  acres  to  it  this 
year.  There  are  prospects  of  a  very 
good  crop. 

They  are  using  a  small  combined 
harvester,  drawn  by  eight  horses,  in 
the  Ukiah  Valley,  manned  by  only 
two  men — the  driver  and  one  to  sow 
sacks — cutting  about  20  acres  per 
day.  It  seems  to  be  just  the  ma- 
chine for  the  small  fields. 

Potato  shippers  at  Portland  have 
been  warned  that  if  further  ship- 
ment of  potatoes  affected  by  tuber 
moth  are  made  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  quarantine  all  California 
potatoes.  A  number  of  carloads  have 
been  destroyed  at  Puget  Sound 
points. 

The  hot  weather,  which  stopped 
the  bean  planting  in  unirrigated 
sections,  has  proven  the  salvation  of 
the  rice  crop.  This  grain  had  been 
growing  slowly  up  in  the  valley. 
With  the  first  hot  winds  it  began 
to  flourish  and  a  better  than  100  per 
cent  crop  is  looked  for. 

The  cantaloupe  season  at  Brawley 


closed  on  the  12th  and  for  the  Im- 
perial Valley  as  a  whole  on  the 
15th.  The  quality  and  condition  of 
the  vines  was  far  above  the  average 
of  past  seasons.  The  yield  of  ship- 
ping stock  was  higher  per  acre  than 
last  year,  but  lower  than  seasons 
two  previous  years. 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

Northwestern  pears  should  begin 
to  move  about  the  latter  part  of 
this  month.  It  is  estimated  ship- 
ments will  total  1200  or  1500  cars 
and  the  heavy  movement  will  be  on 
between  the  10th  and  15th  of 
August. 

More  than  1000  girls  in  Oregon 
cities  have  been  interested  in  light 
farm  work  by  farm  help  specialists 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  are  now  being  placed  in 
the  fruit  districts  of  the  State  to  as- 
sist in  picking  berries  and  fruit. 

Canners  are  competing  with  the 
trade  for  the  supply  of  raspberries, 
paying  as  high  as  $8  a  crate  for  this 


fruit.  The  local  retail  trade  finds  it 
difficult  to  dispose  of  these  berries 
at  a  profit,  buying  at  the  $8  figure, 
so  the  canners  are  getting  most  of 
the  fruit. 

Pitting  of  apricots  in  Orange  and 
Ventura  counties  is  in  full  force. 
The  scale  for  this  year  is  30c  per 
100  pounds,  or  an  increase  of  5c 
over  the  general  figure  of  last  year. 
The  fruit  is  larger  this  year  than 
last  and  is  in  excellent  shape.  This 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  pltters 
to  pit  more  pounds  and  with  greater 
ease. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten,  professor  of 
horticulture  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  has  accepted  the  post  of 
head  of  the  division  of  pomology  in 
the  Agricultural  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  He  is  one  of 
America's  leading  horticultural  edu-, 
cators.  Growers  of  deciduous  fruits 
and  nuts  will  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia's latest  acquisition  to  its  faculty, 
for  late  figures  given  out  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Markets 
show  that  these  growers  produced 
18  per  cent  of  all  farm  products 
grown  in  the  State  at  a  value  of 
$99,000,000. 


Bernardino  county  has  appropriated 
a  special  fire  fund  of  $2,900,  which 
will  be  disbursed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Forest  Service  of  Los 
Angeles,  to  be  used  to  keep  fire  out 
of  those  canyons  which  deliver  irri- 
gation water  to  the  orange  growers 
of  the  county. 

Tulare  county  citrus  growers  have 
secured  the  services  of  Prof.  W.  P. 
Kelley  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  who  will  make 
a  special  study  of  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley conditions  and  outline  a  scien- 
tific program  for  proper  orchard  cul- 
ture. Growers  have  agreed  to  ac- 
cept and  give  a  thorough  test  to 
the  methods  to  be  recommended  by 
Prof.  Kelley. 


Citrus  and  Semi -Tropical. 
The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San 


Grapes. 

General  sentiment  against  packing 
any  shot  grapes  was  expressed  at 
the  recent  Grape  Standardization 
Conference. 

It  is  estimated  that  San  Joaquin 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  EXGINKERS 
Agricultural  Investigation,  Drainage.  Legal 
Engineering  and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Management  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects.    Soil  Surveys. 

58  SUTTER  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

-»  — 


Pacific  Redwood  Tanks. 

are  Sentinels  on  Modern /arms  % 


(  Length 
Pipe< 


Size.. 


Name  

Address  


Always  standing  on  duty,  Pacific  Tanks  guard  the 
Farm's  welfare.  No  attacks  of  impure  water;  no  attacks 
of  fire  can  devastate  with  a  Pacific  Tank  on  guard.  No 
room  for  the  enemy  of  annoyance  that  so  often  pre- 
vents the  housewife  from  wearing  smiles.  No  burden  of 
farm-drudgery  that  keeps  the  help  from  being  satisfied,  j 
Why  pay  two  times  as  much  for  a 
steel  sentry,  besides  double  the  freight,* 
when  a  Pacific  Redwood  Tank  will  "fill 
the  bill"  on  the  up-to-date  farm. 

We  have  an  army  of  these  Tanks 
and  every  one  is  built  for  a  life-time 
service  on  a  farm. 

A  "Pacific"  is  always  equipped  ready 
for  a  call  to  duty.  Once  stationed,  it 
never  needs  to  be  "relieved."  In  storm 
or  sunshine  it  stands  as  a  vanguard. 
Thousands  of  farms  throughout  the 
world  have  Pacific  Tanks  as  their  sole 
protection. 

Fill  out  the  enclosed  blank  and  mail 
to  us.  We  will 
be    glad  to 
prove  these 
claims. 


Pacific  Tank  and  Pipe  Co. 
Address  nearest  office. 

Gentlemen : 

^Please  send  promptly  your  cata- 
logue of  Water  Tanks. 

I  need  a  tank  to  hold  

gallons. 

It  should  be  mounted  on  a  tower 

  feet  high. 

The  water  to  be  delivered  from 


^  PACIFIC  TANK 


STAN 


15  Pine  Street 
911  Trust  and 
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GrozIt 


Highly 

Concentrated 
Pulverized 

Manure 


A  mixture  of  cattle  and 
sheep  manure  from  animals 
fed  on  cotton  seed  meal  and 
cake  and  alfalfa  (highly 
nitrogenous  foods)  aged  for 
several  years  under  climate 
conditions  that  remove 
moisture  but  prevent  leach- 
ing and  fermenting. 

No  odor. 

No  flies  or  insects. 
No  weed  seed  or  foreign 
matter. 

Many  times  plant  food 
values  of  ordinary 
manure. 

Guaranteed  contents. 

Nitrogen,  1.5  to  2%. 

Phos.  Acid,  P2Os,  1.25 
to  2%. 

Potash   K20  water 
soluble,  4  to  5%. 

We  are  shipping  GROZ-IT 
in  immense  quantities  to 
Southern  and  Eastern 
states,  where  present  freight 
rates  make  it  $10  per  ton 
more  than  cost  to  you. 
Place  your  order  now  to  in- 
sure delivery. 

Sold  in  bags  or  bulk. 

Write  for  circular  and 
prices. 


Also  ordinary  Manure 

in  Carloads 

Horse = Sheep = Cattle 
and  Rotted  Manures 


Pacific  Manure 
&  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco 


county  will  harvest  this  year  50,000 
tons  of  wine  grapes,  20,000  tons  of 
table  grapes  to  winery,  and  30,000 
tons  of  table  grapes  packed,  and 
that  this  output  should  bring  the 
growers  about  $2,000,000. 

The  first  car  of  table  grapes  from 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  left  Fowler 
for  the  Eastern  market  last  Sun- 
day. The  car  passed  the  legal  re- 
quirements of  17  per  cent  sugar  by 
about  two  points.  The  grapes  were 
in  large  and  uniform  bunches.  A 
general  movement  to  market  is  ex- 
pected to  follow  this  week. 


Miscellaneous. 

Argentina  expects  to  have  a  sur- 
plus of  2,000,000  tons  of  maize  corn 
of  the  crop  of  1917-18  available  for 
export. 

William  Oates  of  Lompoc,  a  honey 
man,  says  the  present  year  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of 
the  bee  business.  His  Lompoc  api- 
aries were  filled  two  or  three  times 
and  his  hives  at  Los  Alamos  did 
almost  as  well. 

The  third  annual  Napa  County 
Fair  will  this  year  be  held  at  Napa, 
August  23,  24  and  25,  on  the  East 
Napa  Pavilion  grounds,  where  there 
are  plenty  of  large  shade  trees  to 
make  the  grounds  attractive  to  vis- 
itors. The  livestock  exhibits  prom- 
ise to  be  exceptionally  good.  The 
display  of  agricultural  products  will 
be  the  finest  that  has  ever  been  as- 
sembled in  the  county. 

The  Farmers'  Lime  Company  of 
Placer  county  announces  that  it  will 
have  pulverized  limestone  ready  for 
delivery  on  and  after  August  15. 
Bins  are  under  construction  at  Rat- 
tlesnake quarry  and  a  pulverizer 
will  be  installed  shortly.  The  lime- 
stone at  the  quarry  will  be  sold  at 
$2.25  per  ton.  It  will  be  delivered 
on  ranches  at  25c  per  ton  per  mile 
in  truckloads.  On  board  cars  at 
Newcastle  it  will  be  $4  per  ton. 


STANISLAUS  COUNTY  NOTES. 


There  never  has  been  a  time  since 
irrigation  began  in  the  Turlock  and 
Modesto  districts  when  crops  looked 
as  favorable  as  this  year.  The  first 
crop  of  grain  and  hay  that  has  been 
taken  off  went  ahead  of  any  crop 
yet  grown.  Forty  sacks  of  barley 
to  the  acre  was  the  best  we  heard 
of,  and  an  average  of  five  tons  ol 
barley  and  oat  hay  per  30  acres  was 
the  largest  yield  of  hay. 

The  cantaloupe  and  watermelon 
crop  is  just  coming  on  and  will  be 
in  full  blast  when  this  is  published. 
A  large  crop  of  both  varieties  is 
promised,  with  good  prices.  The 
acreage,  however,  is  less  than  half 
what  it  was  two  years  ago.  A  great 
many  who  had  good  melon  ground 
chose  to  plant  other  crops  of  beans 
or  corn,  feeling  that  there  was 
greater  need  for  these  staples. 

The  bean  crop  promises  to  be  a 
big  one.  Estimates  place  it  at  1000 
acres  more  than  last  year  for  the 
two  districts.  Both  the  earlier  and 
later  plantings  promise  a  big  crop 
at  this  writing. 

H.  A.  Stannerjohana  of  Turlock 
tried  out  five  acres  of  string  beans 
for  seed  last  year.  He  did  so  well 
that  this  year  he  has  25  that  look 
mighty  good  now. 

In  April  it  was  feared  that  the 
water  would  not  hold  out,  but  the 
cool  weather  of  May  kept  back  the 
snow  so  that  there  has  been  plenty 
of  water.  One  more  irrigation  is 
expected  this  month. 

No  labor  trouble  has  been  experi- 
enced in  the  grain,  alfalfa  or  other 
hay  harvests.  The  greatest  labor 
difficulty  is  getting  milkers;  $70 
and  $75  for  a  string  of  25  cows  is 
being  offered.  This  shortage  and 
the  good  prices  of  grain  and  other 
farm  products  is  causing  many  of 
the  dairymen  to  sell  their  cows. 

There  is  not  much  fear  in  regard 
to  labor  for  the  melon  crop.  The 
city  of  Turlock  is  full  of  men  wait- 
ing for  the  crop  to  come  on.  The 
cool  nights  of  the  last  three  weeks 
are   holding   the   crop   back  some. 

The  best  price  offered  for  good 
plump  barley  has  been  $2.50  per 
100  so  far.  Alfalfa  is  selling  for 
$17  in  the  field. 


DUST  PROOF-ALL  GEARS  ENCLOSED 
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For  Plowing  and  Belt  Work 

Most  tractors  are  measured  by  their  ability  to  plow.  Field  work  is  only 
half  the  work.  Lauson  farmer  owners  now  look  upon  the  Lawson  15-25 
as  a  power  unit  for  doing  all  the  heavy  work  on  the  farm. 

— for  flowing,  discing  and  seeding. 

—for  keeping  up  the  country  roads,  pulling  grader  and  running  crusher, 
—for  running  the  silo  cutter,  hay  baler  or  grain  separator. 

Lauson  tractors  are  bought  on  performance  and  reputation.  Send  for 
complete  information  and  specifications.  Very  often  the  saving  pays  for 
the  Lauson  in  one  season. 

Builders  of  Lauson  Frost  King  Engines 

For  23  years  Lauson  Frost  King  Engines  have  been  the 
standard  of  farm  engine  excellence — built  in  2  J  to  50  H.  P.  sizes. 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MFG.  CO.,  1027  Monroe  St.,  New  Hoistein,W5a. 


Voters  Attention! 

In  November  another  "Single  Tax"  bill 
comes  up. 

It  has  been  defeated  three  times  in  our 
State. 

It  removes  all  taxes  from  buildings, 
bonds,  stocks,  franchises,  corporations 
and  all  other  personal  property,  placing 
the  entire  burden  on  LAND. 
Farmers  beware.  Vote  NO. 
Write  for  free  booklet  "Single  Tax  and 
the  Farmer." 

Anti  Single  Tax  Ass'n  of  California 
Mills  Building,  San  Francisco 


€Sfnctierv1 

AeShower 
of  Gold 


'coming  to  farmers  from  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  Western 
Canada.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to 
$30.  per  acre  and  raise  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  $2.  i 

wheat  to  the  acre  it's  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  offers 
in  her  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 


160  Acre  Homesteads  Free  f  o  Settlers 


and  other  land  at  very  low  prices.    Thousands  of  farmers  from  the 
U.S.  or  their  sons  are  yearly  taking  advantage  of  this  great  oppor- 
tunity.   Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 


Mixed  Farming  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain 
raising.  Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 
Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Sapt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

GILBERT  ROCHE 
3-5  Firs!  St..  Sheldon  Block 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
k  Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

'•*  •  <  of  tractor*,  engines,  pumptnc  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motor*, 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 

their  experience*  and  trouble*  • 


MOST  CONVENIENT  HAY  AND 
STRAW  CHOPPING. 

Pea  straw  is  a  by-product  in  the 
districts  where  peas  are  grown  for 
market,  for  canning  or  for  seed. 
In  this  year  of  more  cattle  than 
feed  in  California  the  Food  Admin- 
istration is  making  every  effort  to 
have  all  roughage  saved.  But  is 
pea  straw  worth  anything  for  feed? 

For  three  years  the  Shoreacres 
Dairy  at  San  Leandro  has  used  a 
mixture  of  one  part  chopped  pea 
straw  to  four  parts  chopped  alfalfa, 
feeding  it  dry  with  silage  to  as 
many  as  300  cattle  at  once.  They 
had  400  tons  of  the  chop  last  year 
and  will  have  600  tons  this  year. 
The  same  thing  could  be  done  on 
a  smaller  scale. 

The  hay  and  straw  are  stacked 
endwise  to  the  big  storage  and  feed 
barn  in  stacks  150  feet  long  and 
8  or  10  feet  apart.  The  barn  con- 
sists of  the  ground  feeding  floor 
over  which  is  the  wood  floor  of  the 
storage  room  for  chopped  roughage. 
Six  double  mangers  cross  the  feed 
floor.  Chutes  lead  into  these  from 
18-inch  sqnare  holes  in  the  floor 
above.  Vertical  chutes  in  sections 
about  four  feet  long  are  set  se- 
curely over  these  holes  from  above 
and  are  built  up  with  additional 
sections  as  the  storage  room  is  filled. 
Always  in  throwing  chop  to  the  cat- 
tle below  it  can  be  pitched  down- 
ward by  this  system.  Two  other 
holes  in  the  floor  and  chutes  over 
them  are  located  over  a  driveway 
so  wagons  can  be  loaded  below  in 
the  same  way. 

It  is  in  chopping  the  hay  that  the 
system  excels  most  others  we  have 
seen.  A  36-inch  feed  chopper  Is 
mounted  on  a  truck  with  a  25- 
horsepower  electric  motor,  which  is 
removable  for  other  work  as  needed. 
This  outfit  is  set  first  between  the 
far  ends  of  two  of  the  150-foot 
stacks,  moving  forward  as  it  eats 
them  up.  and  blowing  the  chop 
through  a  long  pipe  into  the  storage 
room.  "It's  a  fine  machine — has  an 
awful  appetite."  says  Superintendent 
L.  J.  Kelley.  Twenty  horsepower 
operated  it  last  year,  but  a  25- 
horsepower  motor  has  been  installed 
for  the  present  season.  The  hay 
and  straw  are  pulled  from  the  stacks 
onto  the  machine  platform  with  a 
Schmeiser  hay  derrick,  eliminating  a 
lot  of  hand  pitching. 


POWER  ADMINISTRATOR  ASKS 
NIGHT  PUMPING. 

A  State  Power  Administrator  has 
been  appointed,  with  authority  to 
increase  or  curtail  output  and  dis- 
tribution of  electric  power  by  the 
various  companies,  including  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  the  Great 
Western,  Sierra  and  San  Francisco, 
Western  States,  Coast  Counties,  Cali- 
fornia-Oregon, and  Northern  Califor- 
nia Power  Company.  H.  G.  Butler, 
who  has  been  appointed,  says  there 
is  no  prospect  that  a  priority  list 
will  have  to  be  made,  but  if  elec- 
tricity gets  scarce  non-essential  in- 
dustries may  have  to  be  cut  off  tem- 
porarily. Irrigation  cannot,  of 
course,  be  classed  as  a  non-essential, 
but  it  is  urgently  requested  that 
farmers  do  as  much  as  possible  of 
their  irrigation  pumping  at  night. 


Here  is  where  good  reservoirs  will 
help  win  the  war.  Mr.  Butler's  of- 
fice is  with  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission in  San  Francisco. 


BUYING  WATER. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  15  acres 
of  two-year  prune  trees  to  irrigate 
from  my  neighbor's  well.  How 
shall  we  settle  on  the  cost  of  the 
water?  He  pays  $6  per  horsepower 
per  year  on  a  15 -horsepower  motor 
and  has  all  the  water  two  persons 
can  handle.  I  simply  want  an  ap- 
proximate cost  without  measuring 
the  water. — H.  R.  H.,  E.  Oakland. 

If  you  can  use  the  water  when  it 
will  not  discommode  your  neighbor, 
the  following  basis  of  figuring  ought 
to  be  fair,  if  his  plant  was  orig- 
inally installed  for  his  own  use  only: 
Find  the  cost  of  his  installation  and 
the  number  of  days  he  uses  it  per 
year  for  himself.  Find  how  much 
interest  and  power  cost  per  day  of 
actual  use  he  would  have  to  charge 
himself  if  he  did  not  sell  any  water. 
You  can  afford  to  pay  him  this 
amount  per  day  while  you  are  using 
his  outfit,  and  he  can  very  well  af- 
ford to  charge  no  more,  as  it  is  prac- 
tically all  velvet  for  him. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS  FOOD  CARRIERS. 


A  motor  truck  manufacturer  asked 
W.  J.  Shotwell,  traffic  director  of  the 
Food  Administration,  to  use  his  in- 
fluence to  get  priority  of  shipment 
for  certain  material  needed  in  the 
trucks.  "I  would  suggest."  said  Mr. 
Shotwell.  "that  you  write  us  a  let- 
ter stating  that  all  the  material  for 
which  you  ask  priority  will  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  trucks'  for 
the  purpose  of  hauling  food  from  the 
farms  or  distributing  it  in  the  cities 
or  in  hauling  needed  supplies  back 
to  the  farms.  On  that  ground  we 
can  recommend  priority.  The  truck- 
maker  asserted  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  guarantee  that,  for  most  of 
their  trucks  were  sold  to  farmers  or 
for  rural  package  delivery  routes, 
etc. 


CLEARING  STUMPS  WITH  DYNA- 
MITE. 

The  spirit  of  the  pioneer  is  not 
dead  with  us  yet.  for  we  find  the 
farmers  of  the  Anderson  Valley, 
Mendocino  county,  clearing  land  so 
heavily  timbered  that  it  requires  60 
to  75  sticks  of  dynamite  to  blow 
out  some  of  the  stumps  and  costing 
about  $100  per  acre  to  clear  it.  The 
cost,  however,  is  largely  returned  by 
converting  the  timber  into  cross  ties, 
for  which  the  railroads  pay  a  good 
price. 


WEATHER  HURTS  BELTS. 

Belts  cost  money  and  are  much 
shorter  lived  if  left  out  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  Pump  belts  ought  to 
be  rolled  up  and  put  away  dry  in 
winter.  Hot  summer  sun  does  not 
hurt  them  while  running,  but  a 
shade  over  the  belt  will  pay  for 
itself  because  the  sun  will  soon  dam- 
age any  belt  standing  still. 


The  looser  a  belt  can  be  run  be- 
tween parallel  pulleys  the  greater 
will  be  the  contact  on  their  surfaces, 
more  power  can  be  delivered,  less 
strain  will  be  put  on  the  bearings, 
and  the  belt  will  last  20  to  25  per 
cent  longer  than  if  run  tight. 


m  BEAN  ((ft 
CUTTER 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


There  will  be  a  big  demand  for  Bean  Cutters  this  year  and  when  the 
time  comes  they  will  be  needed  quickly.  Do  not  delay  putting  in  your 
order  now  for  what  you  need  in  this  line,  also  for  extra  blades. 

We  build  two  weights  of  sled  cutter,  the  one  shown  above  being  our 
regular  wood  frame  cutter.  For  heavy  ground  where  a  stronger  cutter 
is  required,  we  make  a  steel  arch  frame  at  an  additional  cost  of  five 
dollars.  Give  your  order  to  your  dealer  and  insist  upon  having  the 
Killefer  Bean  Cutter.   Send  for  catalogue. 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 


2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave. 


Box  156  Arcade  P.  O. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BE  PARTICULAR  ABOUT 
SEED  BEDS 


Sizes 
2,  3  and  4 
Bottom 


JOHNfcDEERE  TRACTOR  PLOWS 
AND  TRACTOR  DISC  HARROWS 


It  pays  to  be  particular 
about  your  seed  beds.  They  are  the 
basis  of  your  profits.  A  little  differ- 
ence in  your  seed-bed-making  at  the 
beginning  of  the  crop  season  often 
makes  a  big  difference  in  your  profit- 
taking  at  the  end  of  the  crop  season. 

It's  just  as  easy  to  make 

good  seed  beds  behind  your  tractor 
as  it  is  to  make  seed  beds  that  are 


"just  fair."  Use  a  John  Deere  Trac- 
tor Plow  and  a  John  Deere  Tractor 
Disc  Harrow.  They  can  be  relied  on 
for  the  best  of  seed  beds.  They  have 
special  advantages  that  have  proved 
themselves  in  thousands  of  fields. 

See  these  better  seed-bed 

making  implements  at  your  John 
Deere  dealer's.  He  can  furnish  sizes 
to  suit  your  Tractor. 


Sizes 
8,  9  and 
10  foot 


Send  for  Package  D  H4  4. 

Send  us  a  post  card  today,  and 
eet  free  booklets  on  John  Deere 
Tractor  Plows  and  Tractor  Disc 
Harrows,  and  our  big  free  book  "Better  Farm  Implement*  and  How  to  Ute  Them. 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois 
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LUITWIELER 
PUMPS 

OPERATE  ON  10  TO  25  PER 
CENT  LESS  POWER. 

For  Following  Service 

Irrigation. 

Hydro-pneumatic  pressure 

systems. 
(Manual  or  automatic.) 

TYPES 

Chain  Driven. 
Belt  Driven. 
Engine  Driven. 
Direct  Gear  Driven. 


Owing  to  the  gTeat  demand 
for  Luitwieler  Pumps  orders  should 
be  placed  at  once.  We  still  have 
a  few  sizes  in  stock  for  immediate 
delivery.  Advance  orders  now  ac- 
cepted for  delivery  in  near  future. 

ASK    FOR  PAMPHLET. 


Luitwieler  Pumping 
Engine  Company 

707-713  North  Main  St., 
Los  Angeles. 

A.  A.  BARTON,  General  Manager. 


WATER  f=J; 

—Any  quantity  from  — ffl —  I 
180  gallons  up  per 
minute. 


Layne  &  Bowler 

PUMP 

Features 

I  Efficient  oiling  system. 
I  -Enclosed  shafting. 

Slow  speed  roller  bearings. 
{  Centrifugal  motion. 
I  Steady  even  delivery. 
I  Simple,  accessible  parts. 
I  No  intricate  adjustments. 
1   11  parts  in  balance. 
I    -o  pit  required. 

'U        *K  FOR  CATALOG  No.  25 

■  LAriNE  &  BOWLER 
(    c>  PRORATION 
I900  Sta  Fe  Ave'.,    Los  Angeles 


AUXILIARY  HARVESTER  EN- 
GINES. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  sending 
2500  harvester-threshers  this  year 
into  California,  Washington,  Oregon, 
Utah,  Colorado,  Montana,  Kansas, 
and  Nebraska.  By  far  the  greater 
number  are  going  to  California, 
Washington,  Oregon.  Utah,  and  Colo- 
rado. Of  these  2500  McCormick 
and  Deering  harvester-threshers,  1600 
have  been  equipped  with  15-horse- 
power  auxiliary  engines.  The  aux- 
iliary engines  operate  both  the  cut- 
ting and  threshing  mechanism,  mak- 
ing it  necessary  to  use  only  enough 
draft  power  to  pull  the  dead  weight 
of  the  machine  over  the  ground, 
which  means  about  half  as  much 
power  as  needed  both  to  pull  and 
operate  the  harvester-thresher. 

So  popular  have  these  auxiliary 
engines  become  that  the  general  of- 
fice of  the  harvester  company  at  Chi- 
cago has  just  received  a  wire  from 
the  Portland  branch  house  asking 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  ship  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  hundred  more  of 
the  auxiliary  engines  by  express. 
The  company  is  advising  against 
this  method  of  sending  the  engines, 
as  it  will  cost  between  $65  and  $70 
more  to  send  each  engine  by  express 
than  by  freight.  Whether  this  will 
have  any  weight  with  the  farmers 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Two  men  with  a  harvester- 
thresher  and  a  tractor  or  eight  to 
twelve  horses  can  harvest,  thresh, 
and  bag  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  a 
day.  Tf  the  harvester-thresher  is  | 
equipped  with  an  auxiliary  engine; 
six  horses  are  all  that  are  necess§xy 
or  a  10-20-horsepower  tractor  is 
sufficiently  large  to  draw  the  ma- 
chine. The  harvester-thresher  puts 
all  the  grain  into  bags  and  all  the 
straw  back  on  the  ground.  It  sep- 
arates weed  seed  and  collects  it  in  a 
separate  compartment,  so  that  the 
farmer  does  not  sow  weeds  when  he 
uses  a  harvester-thresher. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  year,  when 
horse  power  and  man  power  are  so 
scarce,  to  compare  the  cost  of  the 
various  methods  of  threshing.  The 
following  average  estimate  has  been 
made  on  good  authority:  The  aver- 
age cost  of  harvesting  grain  with  a 
binder  and  shocking  or  stacking  the 
grain,  later  to  have  it  threshed  by 
a  stationary  thresher,  is  estimated 
at  lS^f*  a  bushel.  Harvesting  the 
grain  with  a  header,  stacking  it  and 
stationary  threshing  is  estimated  to 
cost  on  an  average  11  %C  a  bushel. 
With  a  9-foot  combined  harvester- 
thresher  the  average  cost  of  har- 
vesting and  threshing  grain  is  esti- 
mated at  3c  a  bushel — a  cost  of  less 
than  one-third  of  any  other  prac- 
ticed method  of  harvesting  and 
threshing. — International  Harvester 
Co.,  Chicago. 


G-E  Motor  Driving 
■  Corn  Chopper 


Cream  Separator  anoj 
Washing  Machine 


Uorn  stopper  —  ^^^W r»  m  1 J'  "  Tl  1  sWlP^a ^  •  •^Washing  Machine 

Speed  up  with  Electric  Power 

"Production  and  N ot  Acreage  is  the  Measure  of  Profit" 


POWER  NOTES. 


T.  S.  Glide  of  Davis  has  used  a 
silage  cutter  for  six  years  with 
a  hay  chopping  attachment  and 
"would  not  now  feed  hay  any  other 
way." 

Automobile  trucks  had  proved 
profitable  in  moving  freight  before 
the  railway  rate  increase  went  Into 
effect.  Now  they  should  be  25  per 
cent  more  profitable. 

Robert  Jardine  of  Glenn  recently 
drove  his  automobile  with  a  trailer 
down  to  J.  R.  Bloom's  ranch  at 
Dixon  and  took  a  trailer  load  of 
purebred  Shropshire  sheep  back 
home  with  him. 

A  5-horsepower  electric  motor 
runs  a  IY2  -ton  ice  machine  for  A. 
E.  Slater  of  Pacheco.  This  pumps 
cold  brine  through  a  milk  cooler, 
which  often  freezes  a  little  of  the 
milk.  It  also  keeps  a  refrigerator  of 
30  milk  cans  capacity  near  to  freez- 
ing point. 

Where  a  belt  is  twisted  as  on  a 
vertical  centrifugal  pump,  the 
greater  the  speed  the  less  bearing 
the  belt  will  have  on  the  pump  belt 
wheel  and  the  less  power  it  can 
exert  on  the  pump.     This  loss  can 


HERE  are  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  modern  industry 
has  been  speeded  up  by 
putting  electric  power  to  work 
in  the  right  place. 

Metal  mines  have  boosted  out- 
put to  meetworld-widedemands. 
Great  central  power  plants  in 
place  of  small  local  plants  in  coal 
mining  areas  now  supply  cheaper 
electric  power  per  ton  output  for 
each  mine.  All  tonnage  records 
have  been  smashed  in  the  steel 
industry.  Greater  automobile 
output  has  lowered  prices  and 
given  better  road  transportation. 


More  and  better  cloth  has  been 
produced  at  lower  power  costs. 

Through  the  use  of  electric 
motors  many  farmers  are  also 
securing  the  high  production  ob- 
tained in  the  big  manufacturing 
industri 

Over  200,000  H.P.  in  G-E 
motors  is  now  at  work  in  this 
way  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

2500  G-E  Motor  Agents 
throughoutthecountry  are  ready 
tohelpyou  reap  thebenefitsof  do- 
ing your  work  the  electrical  way. 


C"E  Motor  Drihre 


General  Electric  Company  [ 


General  Office ,  Schenectady  N.Y. 


Sales  Offices  in  all  large  cities 


TJ6J 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumping-  plant  you  want  water — plenty  ol  water — 
full  rated  production  and  more  if  possible.  And  that's  what  you  ret 
when  you  install 

American 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of  water  and  they 
keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum !  That's  more  than  a  claim — it's  a 
guaranteed  fact. 

Write  for  Catalog 

— which  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  line  of 
American  Pumps  and  proves  their  advantages  be- 
yond a  question.  The  American  Catalog  points  the 
way  to  irrigation  efficiency. 

California  Hydraulic  En- 
gineering &  Supply  Co. 


68  FREMONT  STREET, 
—J  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


424  E.  THIRD  STREET, 
LOS  ANGELES. 


-Horizontal 

Pumps 
-Vertical 

rumps 
-Deep  Well 

Heads 
-Deep  Well 

Cylinders 
-Direct-con- 
nected Motor 
and  Pump 
-Motors 
-Oils  Engines 
-Oil  Engines 


Dealers 
in 

PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffltt  &  Towne,    Los  Angeles 
Blake.  McFall  Co..         Portland,  Ore. 


be  largely  prevented  by  setting  the 
engine  more  than  25  feet  from  the 
pump.  , 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twice  the  Powar  at  Half  tha  Coat 

Size9  2  to  30H-P.-Select  Your  Own 

Terms  --  Dirr>ct-fr<»m-Factory  prleea.  Writ* 
your  own  ordcr--6ave  *15  to  * 200.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Bur  new  caUloK."Mow  to  JuilM 
EnHn-«"  FREE--  by  return  mail.  Toatpaid. 
|Wr,,.  I  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
I "  '  Lorn  Oakland  Ave.,  Kaneaa  CKy.  Mo. 
|  Today  1 286Q  Bide,    Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  invited  to  eend.  on  postal  cards,  notes  re- 
rardlnr  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  Intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

Stanislaus  county  has  appointed  a 
county  dairy  inspector. 

A.  C.  Sturgeon  of  Tulare  is  build- 
ing a  new  silo  on  his  ranch. 

The  J.  H.  Harlan  Co.  is  prepar- 
ing a  nice  herd  for  the  State  Fair. 

On  the  15th  of  this  month  milk 
condensaries  in  Washington  advanced 
the  price  of  raw  milk  from  $2.25 
to  $2.40. 

Oyp  corn  is  usually  cut  twice  in 
the  summer  for  green  feed  or  hay 
and  is  then  pastured  to  cattle  by 
T.  D.  Carneal  of  Livermore. 

A.  M.  Bibens  of  Modesto  reports 
the  sale  of  four  young  bulls,  one 
going  to  M.  S.  Brown  of  Fort  Bragg, 
one  to  Mr.  Kirt  and  two  to  Burt  L. 
Kace  of  Modesto. 

R.  L.  Holmes  of  Modesto  is  well 
pleased  with  the  nine  head  of  Hol- 
steins  he  bought  at  the  last  Sac- 
ramento sale.  He  will  show  about 
ten  head  at  the  State  Fair. 

Two  months  dry.  putting  on  flesh, 
then  a  period  in  the  test  stable  and 
the  rest  of  ten  months  being  milked 
In  the  regular  "work  herd"  is  the 
program  aimed  at  for  the  Palo  Alto 
Stock  Farm  Holsteins  and  Guern- 
seys. 

W.  J.  Higdon  of  Tulare  has  a 
junior  two-year-old  Holstein  heifer 
which  is  making  a  good  long-dis- 
tance record.  Her  name  is  Madrigal 
Mookie  2nd.  She  has  produced  over 
13.00D  pounds  of  milk  and  480 
pounds  of  butter  in  six  months. 

Corn  for  silage  is  planted  in  July 
after  peas  for  seed  have  been  har- 
vested on  the  Shoreacres  Dairv  along 
San  Francisco  Bay.  This  corn  is 
almost  mature  enough  by  Thanks- 
giving and  is  usually  frosted,  but 
that  does  not  hurt  except  by  loss 
of  some  leaves. 

"I  can  look  back  now  from  my 
daily  milk  records  and  see  which 
bulls  I  kept  too  long  and  which 
ones  I  sold  too  soon,"  says  J.  M. 
Christen  of  Pacheco.  "It  takes  prac- 
tically no  time  to  weigh  the  milk 
and  record  it  for  each  cow,  but  I 
see  where  the  records  can  be  used  in 
breeding." 

The  American  cow  contributed 
$100,000,000  worth  of  her  products 
to  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
in  the  last  year.  The  value  of  the 
condensed  milk  exported  from  the 
United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1918 
actually  exceeds  the  value  of  all  the 
condensed  milk  produced  in  the  en- 
tire country  in  1914. 

Tilly  Alcartra  of  the  A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  herd  has  completed  the  first 
six  months  of  her  year,  making  18,- 
750  pounds  milk  and  775  pounds 
butter,  an  average  of  over  100 
pounds  milk  and  nearly  4*4  pounds 
butter  per  day.  Her  production  for 
the  year  will  undoubtedly  very  ma- 
terially exceed  her  three  previous 
yearly  records,  one  of  which  was 
over  1040  pounds  and  two  over  1190 
pounds.  Tilly  is  the  greatest  long- 
distance producer  in  the  world. 


Beef  Cattle. 
The  1000  head  of  Herefords  and 
Shorthorns  belonging  to  L.  Rankin 
of  Onyx  look  well  and  have  plentv 
of  feed. 

Chas.  L.  Weaver  of  Tulare  reports 
the  sale  of  two  Shorthorn  bulls  to 
R.  C.  Hyde  of  Visalia  and  ten  head 
to  the  John  Heinlen  Ranch  Company 
of  Lemoore. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Iverson.  now  in  charge 
of  the  State  Cattle  Protection  Board, 
was  endorsed  unanimously  by  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Convention  as 
successor  to  State  Veterinarian  Chas. 
Keane,  who  resigned  some  weeks  ago. 

A  correspondent  writes  that  feed 
conditions  in  the  northern  and  east- 
ern parts  of  the  State  are  not  good, 
and  that  many  head  will  have  to  be 
driven  out.  Hay  at  McArthur,  he 
says,  is  worth  $22  a  ton  In  the 
shock. 


The  Tagus  Ranch  of  Tulare  is 
feeding  80  head  of  calves  for  baby 
beef  and  is  experimenting  on  all 
of  the  beef  breeds.  It  also  has  1500 
head  of  regular  butcher  stock  to 
put  on  the  market  this  fall  and 
winter. 

If  you  want  corn  silage  for  fat- 
tening purposes,  let  the  corn  get 
ripe  and  add  water  when  cutting  it 
for  silage,  says  Jas.  McDonald  of 
the  Ormondale  Co..  who  feeds  silage 
from  20  acres  to  his  65  registered 
Shorthorns. 

More  baby  beef  and  steers  weigh- 
ing not  over  1100  pounds  should  be 
marketed  in  these  war  times  as 
urged  by  Jos.  P.  Cotton,  meat  buyer 
for  the  allies.  Potting  fancy  meat 
on  steers  takes  too  much  feed  per 
pound  of  the  meat. 

In  1914  we  were  shipping  3.000,- 
000  pounds  of  beef  meat  to  Europe 
in  a  month.  A  year  ago  we  shipped 
23,000.000  pounds  in  a  month. 
Last  month  we  shipped  130,000,000 
pounds  to  Europe,  said  Food  Admin- 
istrator Ralph  Merritt  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen's  Convention,  June 
28. 

The  California  State  Cattlemen's 
Association  held  their  annual  meet- 
ing July  19  at  Salinas.  Many  live 
questions  were  taken  up  for  discus- 
sion. The  association  is  wide-awake 
to  the  present  feed  shortage  emer- 
gency and  is  cordially  co-operating 
with  the  Government  in  Its  effort 
at  co-ordinating  the  activities  of 
the  cattle  interests  of  the  country 
with  military  requirements. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

The  next  sale  of  the  Kings  County 
Poland-China  Breeders'  Association 
will  be  held  on  October  9. 

J.  E.  Thorp  of  Lockeford  has  20 
head  of  registered  Jerseys  and  is  fit- 
ting several  of  them  for  the  State 
Fair.  He  also  has  some  extra  good 
Durocs  which  he  intends  to  exhibit. 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Depart- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry is  assured  that  the  campaign 
to  increase  pork  production  at  least 
15  per  cent  over  last  year  has  been 
successful. 

Distillate  and  crude  oil  mixed  in 
equal  quantities  and  sprinkled  over 
the  backs  of  hogs  at  the  trough  will 
get  all  the  lice,  if  done  repeatedly, 
as  practiced  on  the  Castleview  Ranch 
at  Santa  Rosa. 

Better  care  with  a  smaller  herd 
is  A.  L.  Tubbs'  philosophy  with  his 
Yorkshire  herd  at  Calistoga.  He 
keeps  six  or  eight  of  the  best  breed- 
ing sows  and  two  boars  every  year. 
These  give  him  100  to  150  pigs  per 
year,  as  the  average  is  ten  or  twelve 
per  litter. 

At  a  meeting  of  Kings  County 
Poland-China  Breeders'  Association 
last  week  six  new  members  were 
added  to  the  list.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  four  consignment  sales  a 
year  instead  of  two  as  in  the  past. 
The  next  sale  is  set  for  October  9 
and  all  hogs  offered  will  be  passed 
upon  for  fitness  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  president.  Kings 
county  Poland  -  China  men  have 
through  this  organization  made  the 
fame  of  their  square  dealing  and 
good  animals  spread  far  and  wide. 

A  record  number  of  entries  has 
been  made  in  the  swine  futurity 
events  of  the  1918  California  State 
Fair's  livestock  show.  Twenty-three 
herds  have  been  nominated  by  lead- 
ing breeders  of  the  State  for  the 
1918  Poland-China  Futurity  and 
nearly  as  many  for  the  1918  Duroc- 
Jersey  Futurity.  Competitions  in 
the  Poland-China  event  will  be  for 
senior  pigs,  junior  pigs  and  litters, 
with  cash  prizes  totaling  $600  guar- 
anteed by  the  American  Poland- 
China  Record  Association.  The 
Duroc-Jersey  Futurity  Is  for  spring 
pigs  farrowed  since  March  1,  1918. 
The  prizes  aggregate  $400  and  are 
guaranteed  by  the  National  Duroc- 
Jersey  Record  Association. 


Serviceable 
Holstein  Bulls 

Best  of  Breeding 
at  Bargain  Prices 

Why  not  head  the  herd  with  a  son  of  KING  MEAD  OF  RIVER- 
SIDE, one  of  the  very  greatest  proven  sires  of  the  Holstein  breed. 
During  the>  past  year  two  of  his  daughters  have  completed  strictly 
official  year's  records  of  1215  and  1331  pounds  butter,  the  latter  record 
standing  as  the  world's  strictly  official  record.  All  of  his  daughters 
that  have  been  tested  for  the  year  average  over  four  per  cent  kutter 
fat,  which  can  be  said  of  no  other  sire  of  the  breed  with  over  five 
tested  daughters. 

We  can  offer  sons  of  this  great  sire  as  low  as  $250.00  out  of  well 
bred  cows  with  high  A.  R.  O.  records.  The  dams  of  several  of  these 
have  records  above  800  pounds  butter.  His  sons  are  all  good  indi- 
viduals. 

Also  offer  a  few  excellent  sons  of  KING  MORCO  ALCARTRA, 
whose  dam,  TILLY  ALCARTRA,  is  the  greatest  long  distance  pro- 
ducer in  the  world.  She  is  now  making  the  greatest  record  of  her 
career,  having  produced  in  the  first  six  months  18,750  pounds  milk  and 
775  pounds  butter.  This  is  her  fourth  consecutive  year  above  1040 
pounds  butter,  three  of  which  will  be  above  1190  pounds. 

Have  also  two  or  three  very  fine  sons  of  SIR  AAGGIE  DE  KOL 
ACME  at  serviceable  age  from  high  record  dams.  SIR  AAGGIE  is 
out  of  AAGGIE  ACME  OF  RIVERSIDE  2D,  holder  of  the  world's 
strictly  official  yearly  record  and  the  two-year-old  record  of  2426 
pounds. 

We  are  offering  these  young  sires  at  surprisingly  low  figures,  and 
no  dairyman  should  overlook  the  opportunity.  Their  pedigrees  and 
prices  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corporation 

Woodland,  California 


Cotton  Seed  Cake  or  Meal.   Grain  of  all  Kinds. 

When  wanting  Cotton  Seed  Cake  or  Meal — Write  or  Wire  us. 

When  wanting  to  sell  Wheat.  Barley  or  other  Grain — Write  or  Wire  us.    Always  in  the 

market. 

PACIFIC  GRAIN  &  COTTON  SEED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

611  I.  W.  Hellman  Bids.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

(Members  Los  Angeles  Grain  Exchange.) 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

MAYFIELD,  CAL. 

City  Address:  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

At  this  time  we  are  having  a  great  demand  for  Berkshires,  and  while 
we  are  pretty  well  sold  down,  yet  we  can  sipply  your  wants.  Write 
for  prices. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE       HDlVinMnAI  P    C C\  It.  B.  No.  1 

BUROC-JERSEY    SWINE    UKiUUn  L/rtLC    \*KJ  .     REDWOOD    CITY.  CAL. 


Dairy  Shorthorns  for  Milk  and  Beef 

Dairy  Shorthorns  lead  In  butterfat  production  in  many  cow-testing  associa- 
tion reports.  Their  calves  make  fine  beef  more  economically  than  other  dairy 
breeds.  Dairy  Shorthorns  are  the  best  breed  to  range  hills  and  stubble  for 
roughage  where  help  is  scarce.  My  yourig  bolls  can  increase  the  production  of 
your  herd  when  their  calves  come  to  milking  age.  Write  for  details  of  a  few 
bulls  I  have  to  -•  ii. 

W.  T.  ROBERTS.  Prop.      Willow  Brook  Farm       PENN  GROVE,  CAL 


HOPLAND  STOCK  HARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 
San  Francisco  Office:  226  Southern  Pacific  BuildinK 


Shorthorn  Bulls 


Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 
M.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  PERKINS, 


AL. 
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Fatten  Your  Livestock 
at  Minimum  Cost 

The  percentage  of  waste  in  the  assimilation  of  COPRO  is  exceedingly 
.•mall  because  its  16.4%  Protein  is  practically  all  digestible. 


j<  the  most  economical  and  nutritious  food  for  dairy  cows 
nogs  and  poultry. 


^Il  makes  hens  lay  more  eggs;  it 
increases  butter  fat  in  milk;  it  makes 
hogs  fat  with  clean  flesh. 
FREE  SAMPLE  and  a  copy  of  our 
booklet  containing  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  "Successful  Feed- 
ing gladly  sent  on  request.  Write 
today.  If  your  dealer  can't  quote 
prices,  write  direct. 
PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 

Manufacturers 
155TowoiendSt.,  Sao  Francisco,  CaL 


Sheep. 

Many  sheepmen  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  State  are  not  breed- 
ing their  ewes  this  season,  figuring 
that  in  the  present  scarcity  of  feed 
they  stand  a  better  chance  of  car- 
rying their  unbred  ewes  through  on 
the  desert. 

Sheep  growing  in  Stanislaus 
county  is  to  be  given  an  impetus 
by  the  County  Farm  Bureau  through 
a  campaign  soon  to  be  launched  to 
put  at  least  one  sheep  on  every 
ranch  and  to  pool  the  crop  of  wool 
clipped  the  present  season  for  ship- 
ment to  Portland  under  consign- 
ment to  the  Government. 

Chas.  A.  Kimble,  who  has  built 
up  a  large  business  in  breeding  of 
fine  sheep,  reports  the  following 
shipments  of  Rambouillet  bucks 
made  recently:  One  car  to  Galitain 
Sheep  Co.  at  Red  Bluff,  two  cars  to 
the  Donnel  Sheep  Co.  at  Rawlins, 
Wyo.,  four  cars  to  Pyramid  Land 
and  Stock  Co.  at  Reno.  Nev.,  and 
one  car  to  D.  L.  Waltz  at  Stockton. 

Professor  Robert  F.  Miller,  sheep 
and  wool  specialist  of  the  University 
Farm,  Davis,  has  been  appointed  as 
California's  representative  in  the 
wool  division  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  by  the  chief  of  the  wool 
division,  Lewis  Penwell,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  and  for  information  re- 
garding the  disposal  of  the  present 
wool  clip  growers  should  communi- 
cate with  Professor  Miller  at  Davis, 
Cal. 

Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

Copies  of  the  proposed  rules  by 
which  livestock  markets  are  to  be 
operated  since  July  25,  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, have  been  issued.  No  charge 
is  made  for  licenses,  which  must  be 
secured  by  all  commission  houses, 
order  buyers  and  traders. 

Manager  Joseph  E.  Painter  of  the 
California  International  Livestock 
Show  is  leaving  for  Denver  Satur- 
day to  meet  D.  Schilling  of  Chicago 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  with 
him  matters  of  detail  regarding  the 
Horse  Show  and  the  possibilities  of 
securing  some  Eastern  stables  for 
the  exhibition.  Mr.  Painter  will 
bring  his  family  with  him  on  his 
return  from  Denver.  Exhibitors  are 
already  announcing  their  intention 
of  exhibiting  at  San  Francisco.  Otto 
V.  Battles  of  Congdon  &  Battles, 
Yakima.  Wash.,  writes  assuring  Mr. 
Painter  that  they  will  exhibit  their 
celebrated  Aberdeen  -  Angus  show 
herd  at  San  Francisco,  then  at 
Portland,  and  then  the  herd  will  be 
shipped  to  the  International  Live- 
stock Exhibition  at  Chicago.  Cong- 
don &  Battles  are  not  only  the 
largest  breeders  of  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle  In  the  United  States,  but 
maintain  the  best  show  herd,  which 
was  undefeated  anywhere  in  the 
1917  shows. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rates  In  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


SHINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 


HAVING  RECEIVED  SHIPMENT  of  several 
fine  gilts  from  the  East,  will  offer  three  fine 
gilts  and  one  sow  bred  for  late  farrow.  Good 
ones  at  fair  prices.  Booking  orders  now  for 
spring  farrow  from  the  finest  bunch  of  sows 
we  ever  owned,  and  the  Great  Big  Bone  Bob. 
Young  &  Clark.  Lodl,  Cal.  

I  NOW  OFFER  my  spring  pigs,  sired  by 
Cook's  Hancherdale  Jones,  a  grandson  of  the 
famous  Gerstdale  Jones  and  out  of  big'  pro- 
lific sows,  the  best  of  the  "Big  Types." 
Write  for  prices  and  further  information. 
J.  H.  Cook.  Paradise.  Cal. 

BIO  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — See  us  at  the 
State  Fair  with  16  pigs  sired  by  Model  Won- 
der. Reserved  Grand  Champion  of  1917.  We 
have  two  good  boars  of  serviceable  age  for 
«ale.  Write  us.  Dimmiek  Bros.,  Box  811. 
Lemoore.  Cal.  

FORTY  LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINA 
open  and  bred  gilts  from  such  sires  as  Jumbo 
Equal  No.  5)2441.  My  Choice  94329.  and 
Long  Nelson  180065:  some  are  being  crossed 
with  the  great  young  boar,  Giant  Ben  2nd 
No.  304871 :  bred  for  farrowing  in  September 
and  October.    L.  C.  Trewhltt.  Hanford.  

POLAND-CHINAS,  BIO  TYPE — Have  some 
exceptionally  fine  weanlings  for  sale  from  big- 
bone  sows  and  Favorite  Best,  a  wonderful 
boar.  Write  Grant  Bros.,  R.  R.  K..  B.  46. 
Fresno.   

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money  makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Bookman  &  Sons. 
Lodl.  Cal.  

BIO  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — President, 
assisted  by  California's  Smooth  Jumbo,  are 
the  sires  of  my  spring  pigs.  See  them  at  the 
State  Fair.     Jno.  M.  Bernstein.  Hanford.  Cal. 

POLAND -CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein,  Trew. 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  serv- 
iceable boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows,  and  Blucher,  an  exceptionally  good 
boar.     P.  E.  Mitchell,  Atwater.  Cal.  

MY  POLAND-CHINAS  are  prolific  and  prof- 
itable. Write  for  description  and  prices.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Crawshaw.  Hanford.  Kings  county.  Cal. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.      H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto,  Cal. 

C.  G.  DE  RAAD  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock.  S20  and 
up.    Lemoore.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton,  Humboldt  county,  Cal. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy.  

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt, 
Dixon.  Cal.  


 Chester  Whites.  

"BILLIKEN"     CHESTER     WHITES  —  The 

Easy  Feeding  Mellow  Type.  All  bred  sows 
and  gilts  are  sold.  I  have  15  gilts  that  were 
farrowed  in  May,  1917.  These  will  be  bred 
for  September  farrow.  All  are  sired  by  Billi- 
ken.  One  young  service  boar  that  is  just 
13  months  old.   C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES— Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward.  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal.  

Berkshires. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 
A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus: 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Escalon.  San  Joaquin  county.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  BARGAINS — Thirty  pigs,  three 
to  four  months  old.  Eight  bred  sows  and 
gilts,  grandly  bred.  '  fine  individuals.  Sows 
bred  to  one  of  the  best  boars  in  the  State. 
Priced  to  sell  at  once.  Come  and  see  them 
or  write  us.  Sold  culls  for  pork.  Twin  Oaks 
Ranch.  Linne,  Cal.  

ANCHORAGE  FARM,  ORLAND,  CAL. — 
Breeders  of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  book- 
let describing  our  herd  sire.  Star  Leader, 
world's  reserve  champion.  Special  offering 
of  weanling  pigs.  

BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
champion  sow,  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  aged  boar.  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  

BERKSHIRE  GILT  FOR  SALE — An  out- 
standing pig.  just  old  enough  to  breed:  guar- 
anteed   to    please.      Glenwood    Acres  Stock 

Farm,  Paso  Robles.  Cal.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco.  

CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHIRES  are  the  typey 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch, 
Berkshires  exclusively.  Santa  Rosa.  

MAPLEWOODE RANCH,  Calistoga,  Cal., 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
quality  and  breeding  

BERKSHIRES — A  few  extra  choice  young 
pigs  ready  to  ship.  Write  for  description  and 
prices.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill. 
Calif.  

MODEL  HERD  BERKSHIRES —  Bred  for 
size  and  quality.  Weanlings  and  gilts.  J.  L. 
Gish.  Laws.  Cal.  . 

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
51,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto,  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  Box  724,  W,  Sacra- 
mento.  Cal.   

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.    Prioos  on  application      Hopland.  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.     Mayfield.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Fair   Oaks   Ranch,  Willits. 

California.  

 Dnroe-Ierseys.  

FOR  SALE — Two  King  Colonel  yearling 
boars  sired  by  King  Colonel,  dam  Crimson 
Wonder.  Good  enough  to  head  any  breeder's 
herd.  Price  $200.  Two  very  typey  fall 
boars  and  several  fall  gilts.  H.  P.  Slocum  & 
Son.  Willows.  Cal.  

RANCHO  RtJBIO  DTJROCS — Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised. 
Will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  Some  choice  weaned 
boar  pigs  for  $25.00.  Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres, 
Cal.  

COMMITTEE  CERTIFIED  DUROCS  —  El 
Dorado  County  Duroc-.Tersey  Swine  Breeders' 
Association.  Dr.  L.  J.  Anderson,  secretary, 
Plaeerville.  

DUROC- JERSEYS — A  few  boar  pigs  for 
sale.  Sired  by  the  State  Fair  junior  cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  prize-winning  sows.  F. 
M.  Johnson.  Nana.  

RANCHO  DEL  SCR  DUROCS — An  excep- 
tionally good  December  boar.  Also  few 
spring  boars  and  gilts.  Donald  Graham. 
Lancaster,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Boar.  J.  K.'s  Model  Chief, 
under  two  years;  sire.  Model  Chief:  dam. 
Beauty  I  Am.  Price.  $100.00.  J.  Stith.  Hol- 
lister.   

ROUDIER  DUROCS  sold  out  excepting  some 
choice  boars  ready  for  service.  Breeding  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed    H.  E,  Boudior,  Nana. 

DUROC-JERSEYS. — Only  a  few  sows  and 
boars  left.  Am  booking  orders  for  September 
pigs.    F.  M.  Barney,  Hanford,  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholera  Immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building,  Sacramento, 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS— A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  Cal  

DUROC-.IERSEY  weanling  sow  pigs  from 
ehamnion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Hel- 
ena.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.     W.  P    Harkev.  Oridloy.  Cal. 

DOS  HERMANOS  DUROCS — Boars,  gilts, 
and  weanlings.    Hans  Duveneek,  Ukiah.  Cal. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for 
sale.    A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


 Holsteins.  ■  

TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS —  Straight, 
deep-bodied  grandsons  of  King  Valdessa.  from 
30-pound  dams.  Good  values  in  sons  of  high 
record  heifers.  Address  First  National  Bank 
Bldg..  San  Jose.  Cal.  

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE: — 4  HolsteirTFriesian  bulls  from 
8  to  18  months  old.  Pedigreed  stock.  Fine 
individuals.  Will  be  registered  on  sale.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding  Co..  Fresno.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 34  high-grade  Holstein  heif- 
ers, long  twos  and  short  three-year-olds  with 
first  calf.  Geo.  V.  Becltman  &  Sons.  Lodi, 
Cal.  

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LIMBER  CO.,  Mc- 

Cloud,  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal.  

TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prinoe  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.    W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Koiuiias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A, 
B.  437.  San  Jose.  Calif.  

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO.  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  

GLORIETTA  STOCK"  FARMT  WOODLAND, 
CAL. — Special  offering  of  fine  heifers  and 
young  bulls. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morrris 
&  Sons  Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. Cal.  .  

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon.  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.    McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal.  

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae.  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A,  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  

REGISTERED- HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 
Freeman.  Route  B,  Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R,  L.  Holmes.  Modesto,  Cal. 

YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland.  Cal.  

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare,  Cal.  

HENGERVELD  DE  KOL  BLOOD.  High 
producers.    T.  B.  King.  Visalia.  


  Jerseys.  

VENADERA  HERD  OF  JERSEYS  offers 
calves  from  Register  of  Merit  cows  with  of- 
ficial yearly  records.  Write  for  list  of  bulls. 
Guy  H.  Miller.  Route  1.  Modesto.  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Young  bull 
ready  for  light  service,  for  sale.  E.  E.  Green- 
ough.  Merced.  Cal.  

JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Hay  worth.  Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine,  Petaluma.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.    O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale.  


 Guernseys.  

FOUNDATION  HERD  A.  R.  GUERNSEYS — 
Two  head  A.  R.  cows  and  young  bull:  dam 
654  b.  f.  and  three-year-old  sister  684  lbs. 
Address  "Inquiries."  511  First  National  Bank 
Bldg..  Berkeley.  Cal.  

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  GUERNSEYS — 
Herd  headed  by  Argies  Prince,  first  prize  at 
Sacramento.  1917.  Bull  calves  for  sale.  A. 
J.  Welch.  Redwood  City.  Cal.  

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes: 
prices  reasonable.  


 A ym  hires.  

NORA  BEL   FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 

young  stock   for  sale   at  reasonable  prices 

Lo  Flaron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 
AYRSHIRES — Registered;  aU  ages.    B.  B. 

McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckels  Budding,  San 

Francisco. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1801-3-5  So.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Suisun.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.   W.  D.  Duke, 

Likely.  Modoc  county,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1,  Redwood  City.  Cal. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog 
free.     Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal.  

SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM^—  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short.  Reno.  Nevada.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Cows  with 
calves  at  foot,  yearling  heifers  and  bulls  for 
sale.     Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits.  Cal.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef   Shorthorns.     Glen   Ellen.  Cal. 

Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.   

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM— Registered  Short- 
horns.     Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  llEREFORDS — H7~H.  Gable! 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.  Newman.  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords,  Bishop,  Cal.  

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  May- 
field.  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


D.  E.  K  EL  LI  HER.  importer  and  breeder 
of  Hampshire  sheep.  Eugene,  California,  offer* 
for  sale  a  choice  lot  of  yearling  Hampshire 
rams,  sired  by  Walnut  Hall,  and  Butterfleld 
rams  purchased  at  Salt  Lake.  August.  1916: 
also  12  head  of  purebred  yearling  Rambouil- 
let rams.  Inspection  and  correspondence  in- 
vited.  

FOR  SALE,  GOATS — 30  grade  Angora  Nan- 
nies. 1  Billy.  $200.00  for  lot  F.  O.  B.  Tree 
Pinos.  Cal.    O.  P.  Hodges,  Paicines.  Cal.  

J.  R.  BLOOM,  breeder  of  purebred  Shrop- 
shire rams.  Single  or  carload  lots.  Call  on 
or  write  to  J.  R.  Bloom.  Dixon,  Cal.  

WRAY  BROTHERS.  Davis.  California — 
Breeders  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep.  Some 
fine  ram  lambs  for  sale.    Walnut  Hall  stock. 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pas- 
adena. Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 315  head  of  Angora  goats.  195 
nannies,  40  wethers,  and  80  kids.  Address. 
P.  0.  B.  53.  Cloverdale,  Cal.  ___ 

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND.  CAL. — 
Breeders   and   importers   of  Hampshire  sheep. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — 
Breeders   and   importers  Shropshiros. 

CnAS.  KIMBLE — Brooder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.  Hanford.  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA.  CAL.— 
Brooders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


HORSES    AND  MULES. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS — Herd  stud, 
first    prize,    reserve    champion.    P. -P.    I.  B., 

1915.     John  Matley,  Reno.  Nevada.  

~  HORSES  "ANn  MARES  for  sale.  Address 
Thos.  C.  Still.  La  Panza.  San  Luis  Obispo 
county.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BUTTE  CITY^AlfCTL^blH-Uiome,  Shror> 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Writ* 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  9.  Gull- 
ford.  owners.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED— The 
cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co.,  Inc..  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Si 
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Fitting  and  Showing  Cattle 


(Continued  from  page 

loose.  Give  the  animals  plenty  of 
bedding  and  after  watering  and  feed- 
ing lightly  let  them  rest  until  the 
following  morning. 

PREPARATIONS  FOB  SHOW  DAT. 

Go  to  bed  early  yourself,  too.  for 
you  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
before  show  day.  First  of  a!!,  each 
animal  must  be  washed.  Of  course, 
no  grooming  was  done  on  the  road, 
so  the  cattle  will  be  badly  gummed 
up  with  sweat  and  stained  from  the 
shipment.  The  washing  should  be 
done  as  early  as  possible,  for  it  re- 
moves the  oil  from  the  pores  of  the 
bide  and  from  the  hair,  and  consid- 
erable brushing  and  rubbing  will  be 
Tequired  to  bring  out  more  oil  so 
that  the  hide  will  show  quality  and 
the  hair  have  a  silky  appearance. 

After  this  first  washing,  brushing 
tind  nibbing  usually  suffices  until 
show  day.  except  that  the  tails 
should  be  washed  out  each  morn- 
ing, and  any  stains  gotten  during 
the  night  should  be  washed  off.  But 
•watch  the  herd  carefully  and  try  to 
Temove  all  manure  as  soon  as  it  is 
■dropped.  In  many  cases  someone  is 
on  watch  all  night  to  keep  the  bed- 
ding under  the  animals  and  the  ma- 
ture away,  and  the  time  is  most 
profitably  spent.  The  animals  should 
be  taken  out  each  day  for  a  little 
exercise,  and  if  possible  taken  into 
the  arena  to  stand  and  pose,  so  that 
■when  they  go  in  to  show  they  will 
be  accustomed  to  the  surroundings. 

POTTING   ON   THE    FINISHING:  TOUCHES. 

One  of  the  final  touches  in  fitting 
is  the  polishing  of  the  horns.  This 
should  be  done  the  night  before  the 
judging,  as  the  effect  will  be  more 
pronounced  and  the  animals  will 
have  no  chance  of  disfiguring  or 
marring  themselves  before  appearing 
in  the  ring.  Fjrst  scrape  off  the 
outside  scale  with  a  sharp  knife.  Be 
<areful  not  to  cut  too  deeply,  as  the 
shell  is  quite  thin.  Next  round  off 
all  sharp  edges  with  a  wood  rasp. 
Then  scrape  with  glass  to  remove 
the  rasp  marks.  Follow  this  with 
sandpaper  to  make  the  horn  smooth, 
and  finish  up  with  emery  paper.  To 
polish,  use  three  strips  of  cotton 
flannel.  With  the  first  strip  use 
pumice  stone  and  sweet  oil.  and  see- 
saw the  horn  for  about  four  min- 
utes. With  the  second  strip  repeat 
the  operation,  using  oil  alone.  Use 
the  third  strip  dry.  and  continue  the 
rubbing  until  a  "piano  finish"  comes. 

The  night  before  the  show  the  tail 
should  be  washed  out  and  braided, 
making  about  a  dozen  small,  tight 
braids,  starting  at  the  top  of  the 
switch  and  braiding  around  until 
the  switch  is  finished. 

The  grain  feed  should  be  light 
the  morning  and  night  before  show- 
ing, adding  an  extra  amount  of  salt 
to  each  feed,  so  that  when  the  ani- 
mals are  watered  just  before  going 
into  the  show  ring  they  will  drink 
an  extra  amount.  Milk  them  out 
clean  the  night  before  showing,  and 
not  again  until  after  showing. 
SHOW  DA V  PROGRAM. 

Show  day  will  be  a  very  busy  one, 
and  you  should  get  started  early. 
Exercise  the  animals  earlier  than 
usual;  clean  the  barns  more  quickly; 
groom  more  rapidly.  Feed  carefully, 
and  if  possible  by  a  little  change  in 
feed  get  the  animals  to  eat  more,  so 
as  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
both  width  and  depth. 

Just  before  the  animals  go  into 
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the  ring,  give  them  a  final  and  very 
careful  grooming  over.  Comb  out  the 
tails,  opening  the  braids  with  your 
fingers,  running  them  through  the 
hair,  taking  apart  any  tangles,  and 
then  use  a  comb  carefully  so  as  not 
to  pull  out  any  hairs. 

RING  CRAFT. 

It  is  now  up  to  you  to  see  that 
the  strong  points  of  ihe  animal  will 
be  prominent  and  that  the  weaker 
ones  will  be  covered  up  as  much  as 
possible.  If  the  animal  has  a  sway 
back,  the  defect  will  show  less  wnen 
the  forefeet  and  hindfeet  are  nearer 
together.  If  the  back  is  inclined 
to  arch  too  much,  a  sharp  touch 
over  the  raised  part  will  cause  it  to 
be  dropped. 

When  the  judge  examines  the 
hide  on  one  side  move  the  animal's 
head  in  that  direction.  This  tends 
to  loosen  the  skin  so  that  it  will  not 
be  tight  over  the  ribs,  and  you 
know  mellowness  of  hide  is  one  of 
the  desirable  qualities  sought. 

Don't  forget  the  feet,  and  watch 
the  udder,  too,  to  see  that  it  is 
showing  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage. Keep  the  animal  up  at  all 
times,  even  when  the  judge  is  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line. 

Go  into  the  show  ring  determined 
to  win,  and  here's  hoping  that  you 
do.  But  if  you  are  defeated,  take 
your  medicine  like  a  true  sportsman. 
There  is  only  one  first  prize,  and 
the  animal  that  gets  it  is  the  best 
entry  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge. 
If  you  can't  agree  with  him,  at  least 
be  man  enough  to  abide  by  his  de- 
cision without  quibbling. 

So,  if  you  are  defeated,  take  it 
in  the  right  spirit.  Find  out  in 
what  respects  your  animals  failed  to 
please  the  judge  and  go  home  deter- 
mined to  overcome  these  faults.  Say 
to  yourself,  "I'm  coming  back  next 
year,  and  I'm  surely  going  to  win." 
And  you  will  if  you  work  with  your 
herd  in  that  attitude  throughout  the 
year. 


Feed  Cutter  and  Silo  Filler 


Steel  Frame  Construction 
Lawn  Mower    type  Knives 

npHE  knives  of  the  Acme  produce  a  clean  cut  silage  of 
even  lengths  that  packs  well  in  the  silo.  The  ALL 
STEEL  FRAME  adds  strength  and  durability  te  the  ma- 
chine :  Prevents  wear  and  vibration  by  holding  all  bear- 
ings in  perfect  alignment.  Can't  warp  or  sag.  Strongly 
riveted — no  bolts  to  jar  loose. 

A  size  for  every  Dairy — Catalog  on  Request. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS  ALPHA  ENGINES 

61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Rut  the  Best  Blood 
In   Vour  Herd 

The    cow    making    the    highest    official    yearly    butter    record    for    1H17-IS18.  aa 

shown     by     the     report     just     issued     by     the     Uolstein-Friesian     Aseocintion  of 

America  (and  it  is  the  world's  official  record  for  one  year)  is  A  aggie  Acme  of 
Riverside  \ln<X.     She  is  out  of  the  same  dam  as  our  senior  herd  sire. 

Prince  Riverside  Walker 

The  junior  three  year  old  heifer  making 
the  highest  yearly  butter  record  for  1B17- 
1018  as  shown  by  the  report  just  issued 
by  the  Holstein-Priesian  Association  of 
America,  is  Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol 
Walker.  She  is  by  the  same  sire  as  our 
senior  herd  sire.  PRIM  K  K1VKKSIDK 
HAI.KKK. 

Buy  your  herd  sire  in  the  blood  lines 
that  are  doing  things  TODAY  and  that 
will  increase  in  value  in  the  records  they 
are  bound  to  make  in  the  TOMORROW. 
We  have  just  a  few  good  bull  calves  by 
I'RINf'K  KIVKKSIIIK  WALKER,  out  of 
splendid  dams.  They  move  young  at  our 
prices. 

OUR  ENTIRE  HERD  IS  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

Tulare  Molstein  Farm 

W.  J.  HIGDON,  Owner    TULARE,  CAL.    H.  L.  REDD.  Herdsman 
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Fall  Fair  Entry  Questions 


To  the  Editor:  What  are  the  en- 
try fees,  the  closing  dates  for  en- 
try, and  the  base  dates  from  which 
the  ages  of  animals  are  calculated 
for  entry  at  the  State  Fair? — Sub- 
scriber. 

Address  Secretary  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  Sacramento,  for  pre- 
mium list,  which  gives  this  informa- 
tion. Applications  for  entry  must 
be  accompanied  by  $5  to  apply  to- 
ward entry  fees,  or  rental,  and  the 
cost  of  exhibitor's  ticket.  Entry 
fees  are  as  follows:  Horses  and  cat- 
tle per  entry  in  each  section,  $1; 
sheep,  goats,  and  swine  per  head, 
50c  (with  minimum  charge  of  $1 
per  pen  used ) ;  dairy  products  per 
entry,  $1;  poultry  and  pet  stock,  $1 
for  each  $5  worth  of  premiums  or 
fraction  thereof  offered.  Closing 
dates  are  August  1  for  livestock,  ex- 
cept actual  names  of  get  of  sire  and 
produce  of  dam;  August  26  for  poul- 
try, and  August  30  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts. The  base  date  for  computing 
aires  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules  is 
January  ]  ;  for  beef  cattle  September 
1  and  January  1;  for  dairy  cattle 
August  1  and  February  1;  for  sheep 
and  goats  January  1;  for  swine  Sep- 
tember 1  and  March  1. 


LIBERTY  FAIR  STOCK  ENTRIES. 

Entry  fees  for  the  livestock  show 
to  be  held  at  the  California  Liberty 
Fair  in  Los  Angeles,  October  20  to 
26,  will  be  $1  per  head  for  horses 
and  cattle,  including  nurse  cows, 
except  in  car  lots.  Box  stalls  for 
horses  will  cost  $3  each.  Hogs, 
sheep,  and  goats  will  cost  50c  per 
bead,  with  $1  per  pen  minimum. 
Applications  for  entry,  accompanied 
by  entry  fees,  must  be  sent  to  the 
secretary  on  or  before  September  25, 
except  for  car  lots  and  for  horse  and 
mule  teams,  which  may  be  entered 
as  late  as  October  5.  Free  transpor- 
tation of  exhibits  is  accorded  by  the 
railroads  from  all  points  in  Califor- 
nia and  Arizona  and  some  other  ter- 
ritory. Base  dates  for  calculating 
ages  for  classification  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  State  Fair.  All  ani- 
mals in  competition  except  get  of 
sire  and  produce  of  dam  must  be 
owned  by  exhibitor  at  time  of  en- 
try and  during  the  fair.  Animals  in 
car  lots  must  have  been  the  prop- 
erty of  exhibitor  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  show. 
The  announcement  and  premium  list 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  California  Liberty  Fair, 
Los  Angeles. 


STRONG  EARLY  SHEEP  DEMAND. 

To  the  Editor:  The  demand  for 
Shropshire  rams  has  been  exception- 
ally early  and  very  good,  demon- 
strating the  fact  that  the  opinions 
of  many  sheep  raisers  has  been  un- 
changed by  continuous  boosting  of 
many  farm  journals  of  breeds  as  yet 
untested  and  therefore  very  expen- 
sive, for  breeders  and  country  alike 
at  this  time  when  the  experimental 
stage  should  give  way  to  the  prac- 
tical and  sure  results.  Recent  sales 
from  the  Bloom  flock  of  Shropshire 
rams  are  as  follows:  To  Mr.  Rob- 
inson of  Rio  Vista,  who  two  years 
ago  bought  from  this  same  flock 
and  thought  so  well  of  results  as 
to  "come  again,"  when  he  bought 
more  ewes.  He  weighed  one  year- 
ling ram  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  and 
found  it  tipped  the  scales  at  265 
pounds.  One  carload  to  the  Maurer 
Cattle  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  and  an-  i 


other  sale  to  Robert  Jardine  of 
Glenn,  who  loaded  a  trailer  attached 
to  his  roadster. — J.  R.  Bloom,  Dixon. 


THE  WORLD'S  WOOL. 

From  a  carefully  prepared  article 
by  G.  C.  Boroughs,  Sunset  Ranch, 
Napa,  published  in  an  Eastern  mag- 
azine, we  extract  the  following  state- 
ment: The  number  of  sheep  in  the 
principal  counties  of  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  statistics  avail- 
able, was  600.000,000.  from  which 
was  obtained  2,985,000,000  pounds 
of  raw  wool,  yielding  1,027,000,0-00 
pounds  of  wool  cloth  ready  to  be 
made  into  clothing.  Put  into  tab- 
ulated form,  it  reads  as  follows: 

People  to  be  clothed  1,500,000,000 

Number   of   sbeep   600,000.000 

Wool    (pounds)   2,985,000,000 

Woolen   cloth    (pounds)  1,027,000,000 


KIMBLE  RAMBOUILLETS 


These  sheep  are  purebred,  large  and  smooth,  with  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  long:, 
staple,  white  wool.    Yearling'  rams  and  ewes.     Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited. 


CHAS.  A.  KIMBLE,  HANF0RD.  CAL. 


Breeder  and  Importer. 


FOR  SALE  1000  one  and  two-year  old 

Shropshire  Rams 

By  Imported  Canadian  Siren  and  Purebred  Ewes.  For  further  particulars  call  or  address: 
Phone  No.  2S1-F-2  C.  E.  BARNHART  Suisun,  Cal. 


Persian  Sheep  Rams 

Large,  rapid  growers;  hardy,  disease-resistant — especially  valuable  for 
crossing  onto  fine  wooled  breeds.    Bred  from  direct  imported  stock. 

C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 


FINE  WOOL     HEAVY  LAMBS 

Big,  smooth-bodied,  heavy  wooled  Rambouillets  of  the  best  breeding-.  I  have  used 
only  registered  rams  on  my  original  foundation  of  purebred  ewes  and  their  offspring.  A 
few  choice  yearling  rams  for  sale.    Write  for  their  breeding  or  come  and  see  them. 

E.  C.  SPEAR,  St.  Helena 


Live  Oak  Stock  Farm 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE 


P.  O.  Address : 
Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 

Take  Electric  Cars  at  Petaluma  or 
Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Station 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle, 
Shropshire  Sheep, 
American  Merino 
and  Rambouillet  Sheep 


SHROPSHIRES, 

RAMBOUILLETS 
and 
AMERICAN 
MERINOS 


We  have  for  sale  this  season  350  HEAD  OF  PUREBRED  SHROP- 
SHIRE RAMS,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds.  They  are  sired  by  sons  of 
the  famous  Senator  Bibby,  one  of  the  best  Shropshires  ever  imported  into 
the  United  States.  He  is  now  nine  years  of  age  and  is  still  hale  and 
hearty. 

WE  HAVE  500  AMERICAN  MERINOS  AND  RAMBOUILLETS. 

Our  Rambouillets  are  all  from  prize  winning  rams  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 
Strong,  hardy,  range  raised  stock.    We  have  a  fine  lot  of  yearling  Ameri- 
can Merinos  of  our  own  breed. 
ALL  STOCK  SOLD  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  young  Red  Polled  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  Teddy's 
Best  of  Jean  Duluth  Farms. 


Money  in  Wool  Money  in  Lambs 

MERINO  SHEEP   SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Purebred  Merino  and  purebred  Shropshire  sheep  have  been  bred  on 
our  ranch  since  my  father  established  the  flocks  in  the  early  days  with 
the  best  foundation  stock.  There  is  money  for  you  in  raising  sheep  of 
right  breeding  in  your  orchard,  on  your  grain  ranch,  in  your  vineyard,  in 
your  potato  and  bean  fields.  On  the  range  my  stock  will  improve  your 
flocks  for  whichever  purpose  you  want  them.  Drop  me  a  card,  telling 
what  you  are  interested  in. 

I  have  young  service  Shorthorn  bulls  also  for  sale. 

Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.  DAVIS,  CAL. 


Shropshire  Rams 

 IMPROVE  YOUR  LAMBS 

The  G.  C.  Wheeler  sheep  ranch  of  Reno,  Nevada,  has  sold  all  but  2000 
of  their  purebred  Shropshires,  which  Wheeler  Bros,  have  brought  to  the 
old  Taylor  Ranch,  near  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  These  are  vigorous,  hardy  ani- 
mals, all  descended  from  registered  rams  and  from  the  original  importa- 
tion made  from  England  by  Governor  Sparks  of  Nevada. 

Their  new  location  is  being  fitted  as  a  breeding  and  show  ranch.  Come 
and  see  them  or  drop  a  card  telling  what  you  want. 

Ewes  and  yearling  and  two-year-old  rams  for  sale. 

santa  rosa    The  Shropshire  Farm  California 


Champion  Ram,  P.  P  I.  B. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

W I  IN  IV  IPs' OS  P.  F*.  I.  E.,  1Q15 

Aged  Ram,  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Ram, 
Fu-Bt.  Ram  Lamb.  Firet,  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe.  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb,  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  sire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor, First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age,  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  age,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  year  old.  First.  Flock,  one 
/year  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year,  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor.  First.  Produce  of  Ewe,  First,  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts.  9  Seconds,  and  6  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agents,  SAN  RAMON, 

Contra  Costa  County,  California. 
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VETERINARY  QUERIES 

[Answered  by  Dr.  Edward  1.  Crrely.] 

Subscribers  wishing  an  immediate  reply  should  send  money  order  for  $1.  No  charge 
for  ouestions  answered  through  this  department.  Name  and  address  of  subscriber  must 
accompany  each  query 


STRINGY  MILK. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  through  your  valuable 
paper,  of  which  I  am  a  subscriber, 
what  the  matter  could  be  with  one 
of  my  cows?  It  is  a  Jersey,  and 
ever  since  I  bought  her.  about  a 
year  ago,  she  gives  stringy  milk 
from  one  teat.  She  is  a  rather  old 
cow,  but  gives  splendid  milk.  Can 
you  inform  me  what  to  do  for  her 
and  is  the  milk  good  to  use?  We 
are  milking  her  every  other  day 
now.  She  has  not  been  bred  since 
we  got  her — that  is  over  a  year. 
Would  it  help  or  overcome  the 
trouble  if  she  were  bred  and  then 
came  in  fresh?  The  dairymen  here 
say  it  is  a  case  of  garget. — Mrs.  W. 
U.  B..  Suisun. 

Stringy  milk  is  due  to  a  germ  in- 
fection, but  need  not  necessarily 
be  serious.  We  suggest  that  you 
breed  the  cow  at  once,  because  milk- 
ing her  every  other  day  only  cer- 
tainly does  not  pay  for  the  feed  she 
eats,  and  to  keep  a  cow  that  does 
not  pay  is  a  bad  policy,  especially 
in  these  times,  when  food  and  feed 
conservation  are  almost  the  main 
topics  of  the  day.  It  is  best  to 
breed  a  cow  two  to  three  months 
after  she  has  become  fresh. 

The  milk  from  the  infected  quar- 
ter is  not  dangerous,  but  should  not 
be  used  or  mixed  with  the  other 
milk.     All  milking  utensils  should 


he  scalded  and  dried  in  the  open 

air. 

You  may  apply  a  mild  ammonia 
liniment  to  the  affected  quarter,  but 
the  trouble  usually  disappears  when 
the  cow  is  in  the  dry  period,  and 
when  she  freshens  again  the  milk 
j  should  be  watched  for  a  few  days. 

PIGS  COUGH  BADLY. 

To  the  Editor:  What  causes  my 
pigs  to  cough?  I  have  lost  one  al- 
ready. It  coughed  for  some  time, 
with  just  a  light  cough  which  kept 
getting  harder  until  it  would  spit 
up  blood. — W.  J.  M. 

Let  the  pigs  sleep  in  well-ventil- 
ated sheds  where  overheating  and 
piling  up  will  be  impossible.  The 
food  should  be  of  a  light  and  sloppy 
character.  A  milk  cathartic  of  cal- 
omel and  oil  should  be  given  for 
constipation,  the  calomel  in  3  to  10 
grain  doses,  according  to  age,  fol- 
lowed by  the  castor  oil. 

COLT  HAS  WARTS. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  ten- 
months-old  colt  that  has  so  many 
warts  around  her  mouth  and  nose 
that  no  skin  can  be  seen.  What 
will  remove  them? — Mrs.  M.  J.,  Paso 
Robles. 

Give  one  tablespoonful  Fowler's 
solution  in  the  drinking  water  morn- 
ing and  evening. 


Lovejoy  Farm,  California 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


A.  J.  Lovejoy  is  likely  to  come 
to  California  with  his  world  fa- 
mous Berkshire  herd.  Mr.  Lovejoy 
is  the  breeder  of  the  world  record 
priced  Berkshire  boar  and  the  au- 
thor of  a  treatise  on  fancy  pork 
making  that  is  accepted  as  final 
authority  wherever  hogs  are  grown. 
When  he  was  in  California  last  year 
to  attend  the  Western  Berkshire 
Congress,  W.  F.  Sandercock  of  the 


can  save  from  $6.00  to  $12.00  in  fattening 
•*  each  hog  by  feeding  Globe  A  I  Hog  feed 
i  10 ','  dry  buttermilk )  and  you  can  save  from  four 
to  stx  weeks  time.  This  is  not  laboratory  theory, 
but  actual  results  of  feeding  tests. 

,  GROWING       /ffift  FATTENING 
PIG  FEED      %^Jf      HOC  FEED 
Mote  Hog  for  Lew  Money,  and  Quicker 

*  Write  today  for  a  free  f^py  "fine  "Fart 
book"  which  Rives  details  of  thrw  test 

A  scientific  and  prat-tic.il  u-view  of 
modern  feeding  mcihods  with  uiable, 
downto-earth  directions  for  keeping 
your  production  cost  down  to  a  minimum. 

glObe  mills 

I'll  £  3rd  SI.,  I  Angeles 


The  DP.y  BUTTERMILK 

DOES  IT 


We  have  issued  a  convenient  little  book 
for  the  keeping  of  breeding  dates  of  cat- 
KKEFDINO  ''  hoping  to  aid  the  breeder 
and  cattle  owner  in  maintaining 
DATE  BOOK  accurate  records.  We  will  gladly 
. —  FREE  —  mail  you  a  copy  free  if  you  re- 
quest it. 


California  Breeders  Sales  &  Pedigree  Co., 

C.  L.  Hughe*,  Sales  Manager, 
Sacramento,  CaJ. 


Write  for  evidence 
Tom  users  and  our 
rial  Offer.  Ask 
your  dealer  for 
our  Free  Book 
"Save  Every 
Calf." 

General  IfjBJsMN 
Madlua.  Wit  t«t. 

431. 


Calf  Scours 


Sandercock  Land  Co.  took  him  over 
the  fairyland  of  the  Natomas  proj- 
ect north  of  Sacramento  and  offered 
him  a  farm  free  of  charge  if  he 
would  live  on  It.  call  it  Lovejoy 
Farm,  and  breed  his  hogs  there 
only  for  a  period  of  years.  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  though  well  along  in  years, 
was  enthused  with  California  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
and  his  son  will  one  day,  with  their 
herd,  belong  to  this  State. 


MAKING  HOG  BONE. 

Weak  legs  or  pasterns  are  a  se- 
rious fault  in  hogs.  Ben  De  Sart, 
herdsman  for  the  Maplewoode  Ranch, 
Calistoga,  does  not  propose  to  let 
anything  like  that  happen.  He  feeds 
ground  green  bone  and  finds  that 
it  digests  well,  with  no  signs  of  it 
in  the  manure.  He  gives  the  hogs 
lime  water  in  their  slop.  To  pre- 
pare this  he  adds  quicklime  to  water 
as  long  as  no  sediment  is  left.  Then 
about  a  pint  of  this  lime  water  is 
used  per  barrel  of  slop  or  water. 
Chunks  of  air-slaked  lime  are  about 
the  yard  for  hogs  to  eat  at  their 
pleasure.  Charcoal  is  kept  before 
them  to  sweeten  their  stomachs;  and 
a  mixture  of  wood  ashes,  salt  and 
ground  tobacco  stems  makes  a  good 
conditioner.  All  of  these  materials 
are  of  mineral  nature  and  ought 
to  help  make  bone  as  well  as  keep 
the  hogs  in  good  health. 


Chas.  Gatewood  &  Son  of  Fresno 
have  bought  W.  T.  Dice's  interest 
in  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  ten  head 
of  weanling  sow  pigs  from  Mr.  Dice 
sired  by  Big  Knox  Boy  and  Lad  o' 
Promise.  From  H.  W.  Ekholm,  Es- 
calon,  Blue  Valley  Beauty  9th,  and 
a  mature  sow,  seven  fall  gilts,  and 
three  spring  gilts  sired  by  Blue  Val- 
ley Tecumseh.  From  H.  I.  Marsh, 
Modesto,  five  spring  gilts  sired  by 
Model  Major. 


calco  troughs 


TXfATER  and  feed  your  hogs  with  Calco 
▼  ▼     Sanitary   troughs— don't   risk   the  loss 
from  deadly  disease  germs. 

Calco  troughs— with  smooth  metal  sides  and 
round  bottoms— are  absolutely  sanitary.  Made 
of  rust-resisting  Armco  Iron  and  cast  iron— 
they  are  strong  and  rigid— yet  light. 

Many  sizes— all  low  priced. 
Diameter  Depth 

10M"  5ft" 

10ki"  5tV' 

14"  7rV' 

14"  7W 

Other  models  from  24 
$2.60  up. 


Length 
40" 

60" 
24" 
120" 
to  120". 


Price 

$3.25 
3.90 
4.15 
8.30 
priced  from 


Your  check  attached  to  this  advertisement 
with  name,  address  and  size  wanted  will  briny 
immediate  shipment.    Circular  on  request. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

LOS  ANQELES  BEPk-Fi  pv 

417  Leroy  Street  406  Parker  street 


We  are  selling  a  hog  that  a  farmer  will  want 
to  buy  at  a  price  a  farmer  can  afford  to  pay. 


Write  for  illustrated 
booklet  telling  about  our 
Berkshire  herd  and 


Star  Leader 


^  OrianJ  California^ 

o    4  1  ¥  * 


HELP   UNCLE  SAM 
By  RalsInK  More  Hogs  and  Cattle 
GIVE  THEM  REGULARLY 

ECONOMY  POWDER 

Send  for  Free  Sample  and  Stock  Book 

Economy  Hog  &  Cattle  Powder  Co. 


SAVE  YOUR  HOGS 


1016  Hearst  Building 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GILTS    BIG  TYPE  PROLIFIC 

Poland-China  frills  from  stock  selected  for  prolificacy,  big*  show  type,  from  the  best 
blood  of  King's  county,  but  now  located  in  Solano  county.  Also  a  few  service  boars. 
Ask  us  about  their  breeding1  or  come  and  see  them. 


DIXON 


HEWITT  &  ME  WITT  CALIFORNIA 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

El  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Coke 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Towasend  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 
HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANQELES 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hot:) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pearson.  Prop.  Woodland.  Cat 


REDWOOD  TANKS. 
35  years  in  this  business.  I  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer.  Tou  act 
as  your  own  agent  and  save  20  per 
cent.  Tanks  from  300  gallons  to 
10.000  gallons  in  stock.  A  stock 
tank  0x2  ft..  910.  For  hot  cli- 
mates get  my  patent  tank.  Refer- 
ence :  Farmers  It  Merchants  Bank 
of  Stockton.  Phone  2057. 
R.  F.  WILSON,       StorkUn,  C*>l. 
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Poultry  tor  Profit 

[Written   for  Pacific  Sural   Press  by   Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 


THE  MOLT  FURTHER  CONSID- 
ERED. 


Last  week  we  talked  about  the 
early  stages  of  the  molt  .and  the 
various  foods  that  are  aids  in  the 
process  of  loosening  up  and  causing 
to  drop  the  old  feathers  which  must 
make  room  for  the  new.  Practically 
there  are  three  stages  of  the  molt, 
and  if  a  person  watches  and  feeds 
right  for  each  stage  there  will  be 
left  but  a  short  period  of  rest,  simi- 
lar to  that  taken  by  hens  after  lay- 
ing out  a  long  batch  of  eggs  before 
commencing  another  batch. 

THE  DURATION  OF  THE  MOLT. 

The  rest  depends  partly  on  the 
age  of  the  hens  and  partly  on  feed. 
If  the  hens  are  more  than  two  years 
old,  they  will  take  a  little  longer 
than  yearlings,  and  for  every  year 
added  to  the  age  of  the  hens  it  is 
safe  to  add  one  week  to  the  period 
of  rest.  If  fed  right,  yearling  hens 
soon  respond  to  the  feed  and  begin 
to  lay,  after  completing  the  new 
dress,  while  poorly  fed  hens  take,  a 
much  longer  rest  than  nature  de- 
mands. So  the  duration  of  the  molting 
and  resting  period  depends  largely  on 
the  feeder  and  caretaker.  During  the 
first  stages  some  oily  foods,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  full  ration,  assist  the 
feathers  in  dropping;  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  molt  the  feed  must 
be  narrowed  down  to  the  feeds  con- 
taining the  most  mineral,  both  in 
vegetable  and  animal,  according  to 
bulk  and  weight. 

FEEDS    THAT    CONTAIN    MINERAL  ELE- 
MENTS NEEDED. 

All  grains  contain  mineral,  as  do 
all  green  feeds  and  animal  foods, 
but  what  we  want  is  to  serve  feeds 
that  have  enough  mineral  without 
so  much  other  things  that  demand 
energy  to  digest.  In  green  feeds 
the  one  green  feed  above  all  others 
that  excels  in  free  mineral  is  al- 
falfa, and  if  green  alfalfa  can  be 
had  and  cut  up  in  short  lengths  it 
pays  to  induce  the  hens  to  eat  more 
of  it  during  the  molt  than  they  usu- 
ally do.  The  moist  mash  comes  in 
handy  for  that,  in  addition  to  dry 
mash.  Feed  a  mash  composed  of 
the  usual  ingredients  and  add  from 
15  to  20  per  cent  of  its  bulk  in 
short-cut  green  alfalfa.  Moisten  with 
sour  milk,  if  possible,  and  you  have 
a  feed  containing  free  mineral.  Milk 
of  any  kind,  even  whey,  contains  a 
fair  amount  of  mineral  and  is  bet- 
ter than  water. 

BONE,  GOOD  AND  BAD. 

The  safest  animal  food  contain- 
ing sufficient  mineral  to  make  it 
easy  of  digestion  is  bone.  But  so 
much  bone  nowadays  is  steamed  and 
robbed  by  chemicals  of  every  ele- 
ment of  good  in  it  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  price  asked  for  it.  Bones 
that  have  been  treated  with  naphtha 
or  other  solvents  for  removing  the 
fat  have  a  peculiar  odor  and  are 
honeycombed  with  small  holes.  Do 
not  buy  bones  that  have  these  holes 
just  like  fine  pin  holes  because  there 
is  very  little  nutriment  left.  Dried 
blood  meal  is  rich  in  protein  and 
mineral,  is  nearly  all  digestible,  but 
hens  do  not  like  it,  which  is  per- 
haps just  as  well,  because  when  fed 
in  quantity  it  causes  a  relaxed  con- 
dition of  the  bowels  that  is  hard 
to  stop;  but  if  fed  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  the  mash  it  is  valuable  in  the 
molt.    Linseed  or  flax  meal  in  small 


quantities  is  also  good  and  2  per 
cent  of  these  rich  feeds  is  all  a  hen 
can  digest  to  advantage.  All  feeds 
containing  too  much  starch,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  non-albuminous, 
have  very  little  use  in  a  molting 
hen's  ration,  because  they  make  her 
work  too  hard  to  get  what  little  food 
value  they  contain. 

FEED  MUST  BE  EASY  OF  DIGESTION. 

Feed  those  things  that  are  easy 
to  digest  and  the  organism  can  be 
building  up  a  surplus  for  feathers, 
and  it's  safe  to  say  that  no  mineral 
element  will  go  to  waste  while  the 
process  of  growing  new  feathers  is 
going  on.  Ordinarily  any  excess  of 
one  element  of  food  over  and  above 
what  nature  calls  for  in  the  organ- 
ism goes  to  waste;  but  during  the 
molt  mineral,  apd  yet  more  min- 
eral, is  called  for  because  the  com- 
position of  feathers  i§  Chiefly  min- 
eral. 


CRATE-FATTENED  POULTRY. 


Most  large  city  dealers  do  not 
want  fattened  broilers  even  at  the 
same  price  per  pound  they  pay  for 
thin  ones.  The  fattened  stock  is 
soft.  Shrinkage  is  great.  Many 
fattened  birds  die  en  route.  Most 
of  them  arrive  in  a  "weather- 
beaten"  condition,  from  which  it  is 
hard  to  re-fatten  them.  There  is 
great  variation  between  many  lots 
of  farm-fattened  poultry.  The  large 
dealers  prefer  growthy  thin  stock, 
which  they  put  into  their  own 
specialized  fattening  plants  in  shape 
to  fatten  quickly  and  give  them  the 
benefit  of  increased  value  on  the 
original  carcasses  also.  The  dealers 
can  tell  when  the  birds  are  in  con- 
dition to  look  best  after  killing,  and 
can  thus  display  uniform  stock  that 
sells  to  best  advantage. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


A.  E.  Balmer  of  Martinez  reports 
that  he  sold  $138  worth  of  turkey 
eggs  for  hatching  all  over  Califor- 
nia, Oregon  and  Nevada,  and  some 
in  Arizona,  between  March  1  and 
May  20,  through  his  ad  in  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  "Advertising  pays," 
says  he. 

W.  H.  Stump  of  Bloomfield  was 
in  the  poultry  business  heavy,  but 
greatly  reduced  his  stock  of  hens. 
He  says  he  made  a  great  mistake, 
for  chickens  are  now  paying  better 
than  any  time  formerly.  Mr.  Stump 
is  an  intensive  farmer;  says  he 
raises  something  for  everything  and 
everything  for  somebody. 

Does  poultry  pay?  This  question 
is  answered  by  Mrs.  H.  I.  Marsh  of 
Modesto.  She  started  the  season 
January  1  with  250  hens  and  15 
turkey  hens  and  has  kept  track  of 
all  the  feed  expenses,  for  she  bought 
all  their  feed,  and  up  to  the  1st 
day  of  July  she  has  netted  $631 
and  still  has  the  old  stock. 

W.  G.  Campbell  made  a  good 
brooder  of  four  3x1x1%  boxes,  some 
flannel  and  a  three-gallon  demijohn. 
One  1  ft.  and  one  1%  ft.  sides  were 
removed  from  each  box.  The  boxes 
were  placed  corner  to  corner  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  with  the  open 
1  Vz  ft.  side  towards  the  ground 
and  the  1  ft.  open  side  towards  the 
inside.  One  and  one-half  inch  strips 
of    flannel,    hung    from    the  top, 


reached  almost  to  the  floor  in  each 
box.  The  demijohn  was  filled  with 
boiling  water  and  wrapped  in  flan- 
nel and  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
square  between  the  boxes  and  the 
whole  covered  with  a  blanket  and 
some  canvas.  The  water  remained 
warm  all  the  day  following  filling 
and  a  suitable  temperature  was  at- 
tained by  regulating  the  covering  of 
the  jug. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Winners  at 
leading-  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog-  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  396,  Los 
fciatos,  Cal. 


FALL  CHICKS — Aug.  12th  forward!  Book 
orders  now  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas.  White,  Brown  Leghorns.  Circular 
with  prices  and  information  free.  Mission 
Hatchery,  Campbell. 


FALL  CHICKS — Book  orders  now  for  your 
future  meat  and  egg  supply.  Write  for  special 
circular  on  fall  chicks.  Stubbe  Poultry  and 
Hatchery.  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  


EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Hatching  eggs.  Fairmead 
Poultry  Farm,  Fairmead,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch. 
R.  2,  B.  144D.  Pomona,  Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps. 


ALBERT   M.   HART,   CLEMENTS,  CAL. — 

Breeder  and  shipper  of  bronze  turkeys. 


The  Eggs  You  Didn't  Get 

How  can  you  expect  a  hen 
to  lay  150  eggi  a  year  or 
even  50  eggs  if  her  vitality 
U  tapped  by  lice  and  mites 
— all  she  can  do  U  itch  and 
fret  and  cost  you  money 


DEVILS  DU5T 


A  Sure  Killer  of  Vermin — 

safe  and  economical  to  use 

Sold  Everywhere    GLOBE  MILLS   Las  Angeles,  Cal. 


7/y  COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

k  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
cX  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 

faL&Aw'CHICKENS  FROM 
WASH  ELL  TO  MARKET" 


Build  Now 

Your  Opportunity 
New  and  Second  Hand 

1,000,000  ft.  dry  seasoned  lumber. 
90,000  ft.  best  gal.  corrugated  Iron. 

Warehouse  stocked  with  latest  design 
plumbing.     See  our 
elegant  display — 

A-grade  bath  tubs,  complete,  guaran- 
teed, $32.50. 

A-grade  Vitreous   Toilet  combination, 
$25-$30. 

Armco  Steel,  $24.50.     Plain  Steel,  $20. 
Second-hand    Toilets,  $12-$14. 
Boilers,  $12.50.     Nails,  $5.25. 
Let  us  fit  you  out  with  a  carload. 
Buy  where  a  legitimate  guarantee  in- 
sures you  against  loss. 

SYMON  BROS. 

Wreckers 

1601-1527    Market    St.,    San  Francisco, 
at  Van  Ness. 


Easy  to 
Operate 

A  stream 

of  fire- 
killing 

at  your 
command. 

Safe,  Sure 
Positive 

$£200  Complete 


Order  Today  and  Receive 
Special  Discount 

Firex  Manufacturing  Co 


2039  Fire*  Bid*. 


CHICAGO 


Napa  County  Fair 

NAPA,  CAL.,  AUG.  23-24-25 

The  Napa  county  agricultural  possibilities  and  achievements  will  be  on  display  lor  the 
visitor.  This  will  be  the  best  Fair  that  has  ever  been  held  in  this  county.  There  will 
be  on  "display  all  kinds  of  agricultural  products,  livestock,  poultry,  etc.  It  will  give  the 
visitor  an  unusually  good  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  wonderful  possibilities 
of  this  county.    For  further  information  write 

E.  P.  LOCARNINI,  Napa,  California 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


The  Popular  Motor  Oil 

More  ZEROLENE  is  used  for  au- 
tomobiles on  the  Pacific  Coast  than 
all  other  oils  combined. 
Leading  motor  car  distributors 
praise  ZEROLENE,  correctly  re- 
fined from  selected  California  as- 
phalt-base crude,  because  it  main- 
tains its  lubricating  body  at  cylin- 
der heat  and  gives  perfect  lubrica- 
tion with  less  wear  and  less  carbon 
deposit.  Get  our  lubrication  chart 
showing  the  correct  consistency  for 
your  car. 

At  dealers  everywhere  and  Standard  Oil 

Service  Stations 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


Engines  are  either  water- 
cooled  or  air-cooled.  This, 
the  air-cooled  type,  like  all 
internalcombustion  enfiines, 
requires  an  oil  that  nolds 
its  full  lubricating  qualities 
at  cylinder  heat,  burns 
clean  in  the  combustion 
chambers  and  goes  out 
with  exhaust.  ZEROLENE 
fills  these  requirements  per- 
fectly, because  it  is  correctly 
refined  from  selected  Cali- 
fornia aaphalt-base  crude. 
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Mm.  %est'*  better. 


COMMENTING  ON  THE  FALL 
FASHIONS. 


coram  (ioo»s  popular. 

My  Dear  Friends:  It  has  been  a 
good  many  years  since  cotton  wash 
goods,  ginghams  especially,  have 
been  so  popular  as  they  are  now. 
Plaids,  especially,  are  in  vogue,  and 
when  the  dress  is  prettily  and  be- 
comingly made  it  may  be  worn 
practically  anywhere.  The  launder- 
ing is  quite  a  problem,  for  no  col- 
ors are  now  guaranteed,  and  it  i9 
only  by  careful  washing  in  luke- 
warm water,  drying  in  the  shade 
and  ironing  with  an  iron  not  too 
hot,  that  you  can  hope  to  keep  the 
original  colors.  Sleeveless  jackets  of 
solid  color,  harmonizing  with  the 
plaid,  are  seen  on  the  streets — the 
<:ut  and  style  being  similar  to  the 
sport  coats  and  velvet  coats  so  pop- 
ular in  the  spring. 

FALL  DRESS  STYLES. 

The.  shop  windows  are  showing 
fall  garments  already,  although  not 
many  people  are  purchasing  this 
early.  But  it  is  interesting  to  know 
what  the  changes  will  be  that  mark 
a  this  season's  dress.  These  early 
models  are  nearly  all  of  them  in  the 
long,  scant  lines,  many  of  them  in 
tunic  effects,  or  long  panels,  front 
and  back,  styles  that  were  very  pop- 
ular in  the  spring  also.  Satin  dresses 
are  much  in  evidence — a  great  many 
of  them  in  black  with  scant  tunics, 
bordered  with  heavy  silk  fringe. 
Blue  serge  seems  just  as  popular  as 
•ever  and  is  in  many  cases  heavily 
•embroidered  in  wool — not  in  bright 
•colors,  though.  Gray  and  black  seem 
the  most  used,  and  they  may  be 
either  a  soft  wool  or  soutache  in 
elaborate  designs. 

SIMPLE  0OL&AB8. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  about 
the  new  dresses  is  the  simplicity  of 
the  neck.  Most  of  them  are  rounder 
than  formerly  and  many  of  them  are 
collarless.  If  there  is  a  collar,  it  Is 
a  very  simple  affair  of  Georgette 
crepe  or  satin,  the  same  color  as  the 
dress.  The  touch  of  white  at  the 
throat,  to  which  we  have  all  been 
accustomed,  has  disappeared  for  the 
time  being. 

Blouses  show  the  same  simple 
neck  finish,  and  even  if  there  is  a 
large  collar  it  is  not  worn  on  the 
outside  of  the  suit  coat  as  much  as 
formerly.  If  one  desires  the  white 
or  flesh  next  the  face,  the  more 
popular  way  to  accomplish  it  is  by 
the  use  of  the  popular  filet  lace  col- 
lars. 

TAILORED  SUITS. 

The  tailor  suits  shown  now  are 
very  plain  in  style  and  somber  in 
coloring.  The  oxford  gray  bound  in 
black  braid  is  shown,  as  well  as  the 
dark  blue  for  street  wear.  There 
seems  rather  a  somber  note  in  most 
of  the  new  fall  garments,  perhaps 
more  noticeable  just  now,  for  so 
many  people  are  wearing  the  semi- 
sports  clothes,  and  those  are  al- 
wavs  gay  colored. 

FALL  n.VTS. 

Some  of  the  shops  are  showing 
very  attractive  feather  turbans  in 
both  light  and  dark  colored  feath- 
ers. These  hats  are  very  small,  with 
no  brim  at  all,  and  fit  the  head  very 
snugly.  Fall  hats  are  shown,  in 
combinations  of  velvet  and  crepe  or 
cloth  and  wool  braids.  These  hats 
might  almost  be  called  mid-season 


hats,  for  it  is  rea'ly  too  early  to  se- 
lect a  winter  hat. 

ROSABELLA  BEST. 


PICKLING  RECIPES. 

SAUERKRAUT. 

Shred    the   cabbage   into  narrow 
strips    and    weigh;    for    each  ten 
pounds  use  one-half  pound  of  salt. 
Mix   thoroughly,  place  in  a  stone- 
wars  crock  or  wooden  container  with 
wooden    head    or    plate    to  cover. 
Weight  down,  being  careful  to  not 
use  limestone  as  a  weight.    Keep  in 
a  warm  place  and  fermentation  will  I 
soon  start.  After  about  three  weeks,  i 
the    kraut    will    have    the    desired  j 
flavor.    If  a  scum  appears,  remove 
it.  as  it  may  spoil  the  kraut.  When  I 
the  fermentation  ceases,  the  kraut  I 
may  be  sealed  with  paraffine.    A  bet- 
ter method  of  preserving  is  to  heat  it  | 
to  boiling  and  pack  boiling  hot  in 
jars.    Sterilize  for  half  an  hour  in 
a  wash  boiler  sterilizer  and  seal.  It 
will  then  keep  indefinitely. 

CUCUMBER  BILL  PICKLES, 

Wash  the  cucumbers.  Prepare  a 
crock,  keg,  barrel  or  wooden  bucket. 


and  let  stand  two  hours  to  soak  out 
excess  salt.  If  the  pickles  tend  to 
be  soft  or  flabby,  add  a  tablespoon 
of  alum  per  gallon  of  water.  This 
will  harden  them  and  is  not  in- 
jurious to  health.  Rinse  in  cold 
water.  Drain.  Store  in  strong  cider 
vinegar  until  ready  for  use.  If  the 
pickles  soften,  place  them  in  fresh 
vinegar.  Pack  in  wide-mouthed 
corked  bottles  or  jars  with  glass 
tops. 


A  REMEUY  FOR  FLEAS. 

If  you  are  bothered  with  fleas,  put 
dry  sulphur  along  the  edge  of  the 
carpet  and  in  the  crevices  of  the 
mop  boards.  Fleas  lay  their  eggs 
and  the  young  hatch  in  the  cracks 
of  the  floor  and  the  crevices  along 
mop  boards,  also  under  matting, 
rugs  and  carpets.  Before  you  lay 
your  carpet  or  matting,  wipe  up  the 
floor  with  water  in  which  a  big 
handful  of  sulphur  has  been  stirred. 
Until  you  have  got  rid  of  the  fleas 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  add  sulphur  to 
all  the  water  used  on  the  floors. 

After    carpets    have   been  swept 


You  Are  the  Hope  of  the  World 

Down  toward  the  deep  blue  water,  marching  to  throb  of  drum. 
From  city  streets  and  country  lane  the  lines  of  khaki  come; 
The  rumbling  guns,  the  sturdy  tread,  are  full  of  grim  appeal. 
While  rays  of  western  sunshine  flash  back  from  burnished  steel. 
With  eager  eyes  and  cheeks  aflame,  the  serried  ranks  advance. 
And  your  dear  lad  and  my  dear  lad  are  on  their  way  to  France. 

Before  them,  through  a  mist  of  years,  in  soldier  buff  or  blue, 
Brave  comrades  from  a  thousand  fields  watch  now  in  proud  review, 
The  same  old  flag,  the  same  old  faith,  the  freedom  of  the  world. 
Spells  duty  in  those  flapping  folds  above  long  ranks  unfurled. 
Strong  are  the  hearts  that  bear  along  democracys  advance. 
As  your  dear  lad  and  my  dear  lad  go  on  their  way  to  France. 

The  word  rings  out;  a  million  feet  tramp  forward  on  the  road. 
Along  that  path  of  sacrifice  o'er  which  their  fathers  strode. 
With  eager  eyes  and  cheeks  aflame,  with  cheers  on  smiling  lips, 
These  fighting  men  of  '17  move  onward  to  their  shi]M. 
Nor  even  love  may  hold  them  back,  or  halt  that  stern  advance. 
As  your  dear  lad  and  my  dear  lad  go  on  their  way  to  France. 

—Randall  Parrish. 


Place  a  layer  of  dill  plant  in  the 
bottom  of  the  container  and  a  small 
quantity  of  mixed  "dill  pickle 
spices."  On  these  place  two  or  three 
layers  of  small  cucumbers.  Add  an- 
other layer  of  dill  plant  and  spices, 
then  cucumbers  as  before.  Continue 
until  the  receptacle  is  nearly  full. 
Cover  with  layer  of  beet  or  grape 
leaves  at  least  an  inch.  Cover  with 
brine  made  of  one  pound  of  salt,  ten 
quarts  of  water  and  two-thirds  of  a 
quart  of  vinegar.  Allow  to  stand 
until  fermentation  ceases  (three  to 
four  weeks).  Seal  with  paraffine. 
If  large  barrels  are  used,  the  barrels 
may  be  headed  up  after  Ailing  with 
the  cucumbers  and  spices  and  then 
filled  with  a  brine.  Leave  the  bung- 
hole  open.  When  fermentation  is 
over,  fill  the  barrel  with  brine  and 
close  the  bunghole.  Dill  pickles  may 
be  kept  indefinitely  by  heating  to 
boiling  in  the  brine  in  which  they 
were  made  and  sealing  boiling  hot 
in  glass  jars. 

CUCUMBER   PICKLES   IN  VINEGAR. 

Use  small  cucumbers,  place  In 
brine  made  with  two  pounds  of  salt 
to  a  gallon  of  water.  Keep  sub- 
merged for  about  four  weeks.  If  the 
pickles  become  soft,  add  more  salt. 
After  four  weeks,  remove  the  cu- 
cumbers and  heat  in  a  large  amount 
of  water  to  the  simmering  point  for 
20  minutes.  Discard  this  water; 
cover  with  fresh  water,  heat  to  sim- 
mering point,  remove  from  the  stove 


and  rugs  cleaned,  sprinkle  a  little 
sulphur  over  them,  then  brush  it  in 
with  a  stiff  broom. 

Fleas  in  barns  and  sheds  will  tor- 
ment animals  and  are  carried  into  the 
house  on  the  clothing.  Clean  up  the 
barn  floors,  shed  floors  and  yards. 
Sprinkle  the  floors  in  the  barn  and 
hog  sheds  liberally  with  a  dry  mix- 
ture of  sulphur  and  wood  ashes.  (Be 
sure  the  wood  ashes  have  been  away 
from  the  heat  for  at  least  a  week.) 
Then  dampen  the  floors.  Repeat  every 
few  days  for  as  long  as  your  pa- 
tience or  the  fleas  hold  out.  The 
rainy  season  is  the  easiest  time  to 
get  rid  of  fleas. — L.  D.,  Lockeford, 
Cal. 


PECTIN  TEST. 


measure  for  measure  of  sugar  must 
be  used.  If  it  is  in  several  smaller 
lumps  three  measures  of  sugar  will 
answer  for  four  measures  of  juice. 
If  no  lumps  form,  but  small  particles 
are  apparent,  one  measure  of  sugar 
should  be  used  to  two  measures'  of 
juice.  If  no  pectin  is  observed  the 
juice  will  not  make  jelly  alone,  but 
must  be  combined  with,  some  other 
fruit  juice  rich  in  pectin. 


CANNING  PIMENTOS  AND  SWEET 
PEPPERS. 


Select  ripe,  well  colored  pimentos 
or  sweet  peppers.  To  peel,  place 
them  in  a  very  hot  oven  for  a  short 
time  until  the  skin  can  easily  be 
slipped  off  with  the  fingers.  They 
can  also  be  peeled  after  dipping  in 
hot  cottonseed  oil  for  a  short  time. 
Cool,  remove  the  skins,  and  cut  out 
stems  and  seed  cores.  Pack  well  in 
cans  or  jars.  Fill  with  boiling  hot 
water.  Seal  cans.  Place  rubbers 
and  caps  loosely  on  jars.  Sterilize 
sixty  minutes  at  212  degrees  F.  in 
a  washboiler  sterilizer.  Pressure 
sterilization  and  lemon  juice  are  not 
necessary. 


CANNING  SPINACH. 

Clean  thoroughly  as  for  table  use. 
Place  in  wire  basket  or  cheese  cloth 
and  immerse  in  boiling  water  ten 
minutes.  Chill  in  cold  water.  Pack 
in  jars  or  cans.  Fill  with  boiling 
hot  brine  of  two  ounces  of  salt  (two 
tablespoons)  and  six  ounces  (twelve 
tablespoons)  of  lemon  juice  or  the 
same  amount  of  strong  vinegar  per 
gallon  of  water.  Seal  cans.  Place 
caps  and  rubbers  on  loosely.  Steril- 
ize in  boiling  water  for  sixty  min- 
utes. 


BREAKFAST  MUSH. 


A  healthful,  tasty  conservation 
breakfast  mush  may  be  made  of  % 
cornmeal.  cleaned    bran,  salt. 

Cook  in  double  boiler.  Serve  with 
milk,  cream  or  butter.  The  bran 
can  be  ground  finer  if  desired. — Sub- 
scriber. 


The  old  rule  of  cup  for  cup  of 
sugar  and  fruit'juice  in  jelly  mak- 
ing has  meant  that  much  more 
sugar  is  used  than  is  necessary. 
Fruit  jelly  is  made  possible  by  a 
substance  known  as  pectin  and  the 
amount  of  pectin  in  cooked  fruit 
juice  determines  the  amount  of 
sugar  necessary. 

Add  one  or  two  tablespoons  of  95 
per  cent  grain  or  wood  alcohol  to 
an  equal  amount  of  the  cooled  fruit 
juice  in  a  glass.  Shake  gently  and  ] 
let  stand  for  30  minutes.  Pour 
slowly  from  the  glass  and  observe 
whether  the  pectin  has  formed  in  a 
single  lump  or  in  smaller  particles. 
If  the  pectin  forms  in  a  single  lump 


High  School.  Lower  School.  Ac- 
credited beat  colleges  East  and 
West.  Strong  French,  music  and 
home  economics  courses.  Com- 
fortable buildings.  Favorable 
climate  and  large  grounds  per- 
mit outdoor  life  all  year.  Physi- 
cal culture.  All  sports.  Resident 
nurse.  17th  year  opens  Septem- 
ber 16th.  For  Illustrated  booklet, 
write 

Miss  Catherine  Harker, 

Principal 
PALO  ALTO  CALIFORNIA 


Save  it* — 


-Automatic 


Hole*  COOW 


PL 

I      No  Expense 

Writs  to  Department  J  for  free  booklet  on  "Cooler  Factt" 
1  W  MANUFACTURED   By  ^> 

HanuHor-  braVCo. 

Oakland  California 
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Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
.  a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

vogue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 
cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It's  a  56'pagc  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 
on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 


fMain  Offices  and  Show  'Room 
til  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
FaSories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  CaL 


The 


STEPHENSON 
Patent  Cooler 

No  Ice  Required 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's,  write  for 
particulars  and  prices. 

L.  Anderson  Co.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


Hardy 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Rhododendrons,    Azaleas,  Boxwoods. 
Hollies  and  a  complete  line  of 
Coniferous  Evergreens. 

B  I  X  B    F  O  B    P  B  ICES 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

eureka,  caxifobnia. 


Seed  health. 

[By  H.  E.  Pastor.  M.  D.J 


A  Possible  Sign. 

"Any  insanity  in  your  family?" 
asked  the  insurance  doctor  of  Mrs. 
Suffragist. 

"Well,  no;  only  my  husband,  who 
imagines  he  is  head  of  the  house." 
— Indianapolis  News. 


Importance  of  Proper  Breathing. 

Most  ill-health  comes  from  igno- 
rance of  and  indifference  to  hy- 
gienic laws,  or  to  perverted  tastes 
and  perverted  desires.  Health  is 
natural.  Normal  breathing  is  auto- 
matic. A  plentiful  supply  of  fresh, 
uncontaminated  air  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  human  economy 
than  either  food  or  drink.  We  can 
survive  being  deprived  of  the  lat- 
ter essentials  for  hours,  or  even 
days;  but  without  air  we  can  live 
a  few  minutes  only.  Few  persons 
appreciate  its  value  to  the  full. 
The  air  that  most  adults  breathe  is 
deficient  in  quantity  as  well  as  de- 
fective in  quality.  We  constrict  the 
abdominal  walls  with  improper 
clothing  so  that  the  diaphragm — the 
bellows  of  the  body  that  draws  in 
the  good  air  and  expels  the  bad — ■ 
cannot  act  properly;  or  we  bend 
forward  when  in  a  sitting  posture 
so  that  the  lungs  are  cramped  and 
not  allowed  to  fully  expand;  or  we 
let  the  air  passages  of  the  nostrils 
get  clogged  up  as  a  result  of  ca- 
tarrhal conditions,  and  become 
mouth-breathers.  Air  furnishes  halt 
the  life  of  the  body.  The  whole 
breathing  apparatus  should  be  kept 
in  good  working  order  and  made 
to  do  its  full  duty.  Lack  of  suf- 
ficient oxygen,  the  life-giving  prin- 
ciple of  the  air,  makes  the  blood 
poor  and  the  circulation  sluggish, 
throws  extra  work  on  the  kidneys 
and  interferes  with  the  proper  elim- 
ination of  the  different  poisons  gen- 
erated in  the  body  through  the  nor- 
mal breaking  clown  of  its  tissues, 
and  makes  conditions  favorable  for 
the  invasion  of  tuberculosis  and 
other  insidious  diseases.  If  your 
breathing  is  shallow,  irregular,  ner- 
vous or  hurried,  devote  a  few  mo- 
ments each  day  to  breathing  exer- 
cises. Draw  in  full  breaths  slowly, 
expanding  the  lung  cavity  to  its  full 
capacity,  and  then  gradually  expel 
the  drawn-in  air.  Repeat  this  for 
some  minutes.  In  time  a  deep  and 
rhythmic  respiration  will  be  estab- 
lished and  a  new  lease  of  more 
healthful  life  secured. 

Eradication  of  Dandruff. 

It  is  hard  to  find  a  specific  for 
this  very  common  annoyance,  and 
many  remedies  are  recommended. 
The  drug  resorcin  is  an  excellent 
application  for  this  purpose,  is  a 
good  hair  tonic,  and  tends  to  pre- 
serve the  hair's  natural  color.  A 
good  combination  is  this: 

Resorcin   2  drams 

Castor  oil  1  dram 

Cologne   3  ounces 

Alcohol   9  ounces 

Mixed  together,  these  ingredients 
make  a  solution  agreeable  in  odor 
and  color,  and  should  be  applied  to 
the  scalp  once  or  twice  a  week  and 
well,  rubbed  in  with  the  finger-tips. 


Liberty  Fuel  at  Thrift  Cost 


MADE  BY  THE 


PREMIER  BURNER 

"THE  SIMPLEST  THING  IN  THE  WORLD" 

Makes  Real  Gas — Cheap  and  Clean 

Just  Ordinary  Kerosene  and  a  Five  Dollar  Burner 

FOR  ANY   COOK   STOVE   OB   HEATER,   $5.00  PREPAID 
Guaranteed — No  Time  Limit.     Send  for  Circular — Good  Agents  Needed. 

PREMIER  BURNER  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Home  Office  und  Factory,  346  South  Spring  Street. 


A  New  Perfec- 
tion Oil  Cook 
Stove  means  kitch- 
en comfort  and 
convenience.  Ask 
your  friend  who 
has  one.  Used  in 
3,000,000  homes. 
Inexpensive,  easy 
to  operate.  See 
them  at  your  deal- 
er's today. 


Cooking  Comfort 

On  hot  summer  days  you  want  your 
kitchen  cool  and  comfortable  to  cook 
in.  A  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove 
makes  it  so. 

No  smoke  or  odor;  no  dust  or  dirt, 
and  all-the-year-round  service. 
None  of  the  bother  of  coal  or  wood. 
Lights  at  the  touch  of  a  match  and 
heats  in  a  jiffy.  Economical. 

And  you  have  all  the  convenience  of 
gas. 

In  1,  2,  3  and  4  burner  sizes,  with 
or  without  ovens  or  cabinets.  Ask 
your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  COOK  STOVE 


Let  Insects  be  Chased  With 

KELL06CS  ANT  PASTE 

MAKES  AHTS  DISAPPEAR* 


The  season  is  here  when  ants  are  begin- 
ning to  invade  every  unguarded  house- 
hold. Get  a  package  of  Kellogg's  Ant 
Paste  at  your  druggist's — spread  a  little 
on  the  trail  of  the  pests  and  it  will  have 
every  ant  chased  away  in  a  few  hours. 
Get  the  package  with  the  rattle  cap. 

£5$  AT  ALU  DRUGGISTS 


OPEN  WARFARE  AGAINST  THE  PESTS 


Ice = by = wire 

ISKO  home  refrigeration — in 
an  hour  solves  your  biggest 
food  keeping  problem  for  years 
to  come. 

No  tee  famine  can  touch  you 
— no  delayed  delivery  endanger 
your  family's  food  supply. 

A  simple,  portable  electric 
unit — easily  installed  on  any 
ice  box.  old  or  new.  Five  min- 
utes' study  will  make  clear  to 
you  how  "the  electric  icemen" 
creates  cold  from  current — how 
it  saves  food  and  money — why 
it  protects  your  family's  health 
and  your  own  efficiency.  Como 
in  and  see  it  work — now. 

We    build    refrigerators  any 


size. 


LEAVITT  &  TUFTS,  Distributors 


1  141  Van  Ne»s  Avenue 


San  Francisco 
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Agricultural  Summary 


A  Word  to  Pear  Growers. 

The  California  Pear  Growers'  As- 
sociation has  disposed  of  all  cannery 
pears  in  sight  in  the  principal  dis- 
tricts, Sacramento,  Contra  Costa, 
Santa  Clara,  at  the  present  time  at 
$70  per  ton.  Arrangements  are  be- 
ing made  for  the  tonnage  in  Sonoma 
and  Napa  counties  and  contracts 
will  probably  be  signed  in  a  few 
days.  CannerB  are  asking  a  small 
differential  on  Sonoma  and  Napa 
county  pears.  Should  there  come  a 
lull  in  Eastern  shipments  or  should 
any  growers  be  short  of  packers,  the 
association  may  have  a  small  addi- 
tional tonnage  to  dispose  of,  and 
canners  stand  ready  to  take  any 
that  are  of  good  quality.  In  Ala- 
meda county  many  non-irrigated  or- 
chards, owing  to  drought,  are  pro- 
ducing undersized  pears,  and  these, 
of  course,  will  not  bring  full  price. 
Driers  are  buying  windfall  pears 
at  $15  f.  o.  b.  wharf  San  Francisco. 
Canners  are  buying  selected  wind- 
falls at  $30,  and  good  No.  2  pears 
at  $35  per  ton.  Frank  Sweet,  man- 
ager of  the  Pear  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, has  sent  word  to  all  growers 
that  it  is  folly  to  ship  trashy  wind- 
falls, full  of  bruises,  worms  and  rot, 
to    San  Francisco. 

Canned  Fruit  Prices  Named. 

This  week  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  announced  its  schedule 
of  prices  on  the  canned  fruit  pack 
of  1918.  The  new  prices  denote  a 
considerable  advance  over  those  of 
last  year,  due,  it  is  claimed,  to  the 
higher  cost  of  labor  and  materials. 
These  prices  apply  to  orders  al- 
ready booked  only.  The  disposition 
of  future  orders  will  depend  on 
what  remains  after  filling  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Government, 
which  is  taking  large  quantities 
of  the  best  grades.     Prices  follow: 

No.  2%  No.  10 

Extra  Extra 

Stand  Stand 

Apples   *190  $5.75 

Apricots                                        2.25  6.75 

Apricots,   peeled                          2.50  7.25 

Apricots,  sliced                           2.50  .... 

Blackberries    9.25 

Cherries.  Royal  Anne                    3.50  11.00 

Cherries,  black                             3.25  10.00 

Cherries,  white                            3.50  11.00 

Grapes.  Muscat                             1  75  5.00 

Loganberries    0.50 

Peaches,  yellow  free                    2.25  7.00 

Peaches,  yellow  cling-                   2.50  7.75 

Peaches,  yellow  clins  sliced...  2.50  7.75 

Peaches,  white  cling-                    2.50  7.75 

Peaches  white  cling  sliced.  .  .  .   2.50  7.75 

Pears.   Bartlett                              2.75  8.50 

Plums,  egg                                    2.25  6.25 

Plums,  green  gage                        2.25  0.25 

Plums,  gold  drop                        2.25  0.25 

Plums,  red                                    2.25  6.25 

Barley  Keeps  the  Market  Guessing. 

The  future  of  the  barley  market 
Is  still  problematical.  There  is  lit- 
tle trading  being  done  at  the  mo- 
ment and  there  continues  to  be  a 
shortage  of  shipping  to  meet  export 
requirements  of  California  barley 
and  other  grains.  What  few  sales 
are  being  made,  however,  indicate 
a  firm  market.  Choice  heavy  barley 
is  in  strong  demand  for  milling  use 
and  hovers  around  the  $2.65  figure. 
Lighter  feed  grades  sell  around 
$2.50<5>2.55.  The  Eastern  trade  has 
picked  up  and  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  barley  will  hold 
firm  in  sympathy  with  wheat. 

Prices  of  Hides  Reduced. 

Hide  prices  to  become  effective 
August  1  and  understood  to  repre- 
sent a  reduction  of  about  10  per 
cent  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
price-fixing  committee  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  and  the  industry. 
They  provide  for  an  average  reduc- 
tion of  from  7c  to  8c  per  pound 
from  the  old  prices. 

Packer  hides  range  from  24c  to 
30c  a  pound,  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  steer,  and  country 
hides  from  21c  to  22c.  All  coun- 
try hides  are  to  be  bought  and  sold 
on  a  selected  basis. 

Sugar  Beets. 

The  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
for  California  has  announced  that 
if  the  war  continues  for  another 
year  the  price  of  sugar  beets  will 
be  higher  and  that  if  it  does  not 
the  price  will  be  lower.  Two  forms 
of  contract  are  being  offered  grow- 
ers. One  sets  a  definite  minimum, 
the  other  provides  for  a  higher 
price,  if  there  is  one  next  year,  but 
fails  to  set  a  minimum. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco,  July  24,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

The  following  has  been  Issued  by  the 
cereal  divlsiou  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration:  The  value  of  wheat  of 
various  grades  and  varieties  depends  upon 
three  factors:  First,  the  relative  distance 
from  the  consuming  markets;  second,  the 
variety  of  the  wheat  and  its  relative  value 
for  flour  production;  third,  the  grade  of 
the  wheat  as  to  quality  and  Impurities 
within  the  various  varieties. 

In  order  to  avoid  "red  tape,"  the  Presi- 
dent authorized  the  creation  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  Grain  Corpora- 
tion to  carry  out  the  financial  details  of 
buying  and  selling  wheat  and  various  ce- 
real commodities.  Therefore  contracts  and 
payments  are  made  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  Grain 
■Corporation,  which  operates  without  profit, 
charging  such  differentials  as  will  cover 
risks,  storage,  and  insurance. 

The  following  are  the  fair  price  bases 
and  wheat  classes  and  grades  on  which 
the  Food  Administration  Grain  Corpora- 
tion will  buy  wheat  at  the  points  named: 

1.  The  wheat  grades  are  those  adopted 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  Grain  Standards  Act. 

2.  The  Food  Administration  "fair  prices" 
are  named  below  for  "basic"  wheats,  and 
the  market  relations  fixed  as  follows: 

New  York   $2.39% 

Minneapolis    2.21% 

Chicago    2.26 

Taeoma.  Seattle.  Portland   2.20 

San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles   2.20 

Basic  Wheats.— No.  1  Northern  Spring. 
No.  1  Hard  Winter.  No.  1  Ked  Winter.  No. 
1  Durum,  No.  1  Hard  White. 

Intermonntaln  basis  f.  o  h.  outgoing  car 
$2.    The  "premium"  wheats  are  as  follows: 

Premium. 

No.  1  dark  hard  winter  $002 

No.  1  dark  northern  spring  02 

No.  1  amber  Durum   02 

The  "discount"  wheats  are  as  follows: 

Discount. 

No.  1  yellow  hard  winter  $0.02 

No.  1  red  spring  05 

No.  1  red  Walla   07 

No.  1  red  Durum   07 

No.  1  soft  white   02 

No.  1  white  club   04 

Discounts  for  other  grades  than  No.  I! 
No.  2  wheat,  3  cents  under  No.  1  ;  No.  3 
wheat,  7  cents  under  No.  1.  Grade  helow 
No.  3  will  be  dealt  In  on  sample  on  merit. 
Details  of  Buying  Plan. 

The  Food  Administration  Grain  Corpora- 
tion will  buy  on  the  above  fair-price  bases 
at  the  principal  primary  markets  as 
named.  It  will  buy  warehouse  receipts  In 
approved  elevators  at  the  principal  pri- 
mary markets  as  named  above.  In  the  in- 
lermountaln  territory,  whore  there  are  no 
public  storage  facilities  available,  an  ad- 
lustment  will  be  made  to  make  effective 
the  $2  minimum  for  the  No.  1  grade  f.  o.  b. 
outgoing  car.  available  for  transportation 
to  a  public  terminal  elevator.  The  inter- 
mountain  region  comprises  southern  Idaho, 
western  Montana,  western  Wyoming.  Ne- 
vada. Utah,  western  Colorado.  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona.  Further  details  can  be  ob- 
tained at  grain  corporation  offices. 

BABtBT, 

There  Is  little  business  being  dons  in 
barley. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.4002.50 

OATS. 

There  is  little  doing  in  oats,  but  the 
market  is  strong  and  a  higher  price  Is 
being  demanded  for  the  best  grade  of 
feed. 

While  feed,  per  ctl  Nominal 

Red  feed,  per  Ctl  $2.5002.65 

CORN. 

Practically  no  corn  offered  on  this  mar- 
ket at  the  present  time. 
(First-hand    prices   on    strictly  first-class 
grain.  San  Francisco.) 

California  sacked   .»  $4.20®4.25 

Milo  maize    3.9504.05 

Egyptian    4.0504  10 

MAT. 

Hay  receipts  last  week  were  3234  tons, 
again  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent 
over  the  week  immediately  preceeding. 
This  increase  was  expected,  as  baling 
operations  have  been  in  progress  for 
some  time  and  some  of  the  farmers  have 
completed  their  work  of  this  kind.  The 
market  has  been  unable  to  take  care  of 
the  increase  and  the  arrivals  have  been 
placed  with  difficulty.  Consumers  are 
still  holding  back  for  concessions  In  price 
and  have  only  been  buying  in  a  small 
n-iiv  :is  absolutely  needed. 
Wlieat  No.  1  $22  00<ff24.00 

do.   No.  2   19.00021.00 

Choice  tame  oat   24.00(^21.00 

Wild  oat.  new   1S.00W  22.00 

Itarlev,   new    IS.OOft 22.00 

Alfalfa,  first  cutting   16.noiff-20.00 

do.  second  cutting   22.OOW24.00 

Stock    17.00010.00 

Barley    straw   50©S0c 

FKEDSTCFFS. 

The  market  for  feedstuffs  Is  steady  but 
the  demand  is  not  large.  The  only  change 
in  price  noted  this  week  is  in  rolled 
barley,  which  is  quoted  at  $56.00058.00. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $33.00034.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   44.50 

Cracked   corn    86.00®88.00 

Middlings   Nomina] 

Oilcake   $7ri.00if?7fi  00 

Boiled    barlev   ,  SfS.OOfff 58.00 

Boiled  oats    56.00@58.00 

POTATOES.  ONIONS,  ETC. 

White  potatoes  showed  continued 
strength.  Yellow  onions  also  were  higher 
on  demand  for  shipment  out  of  the  State. 


At  the  close  onions  developed  weakness 
and  made  a  slight  recession  from  the 
highest  prices  of  the  week.  High  prices 
have  been  placed  on  new  garlic.  Those 
who  handle  garlic  say  that  there  is  a 
serious  loss  in  weight  in  keeping  garlic 
and  that  this  is  especially  excessive  in 
the  new  product.  Peas  and  beans  are 
coming  in  in  such  quantities  that  quota- 
tions were  cut  materially. 

Peas   6@8c 

String  beans,  per  lb  3@4c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  4@5c 

Carrots,  per  sack  50c®$l.00 

Ithubarb,  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.0001.25 

do.  Strawberry,  per  box  None 

Summer  squash   50®75c 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box  50075c 

do,  Alameda,  lugs  75c®$1.00 

Eggplant,  per  box  $1.0001.25 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  crate  75c®$1.00 

Tomatoes,  per  crate — 

Merced   50075c 

Potatoes — 

Garnet  Chile    1.7502.00 

Whites    2.2502.60 

Onions,  Australian  browns  Nominal 

River  Rede   $1.3T>tf?l.fiO 

do.  Yellows    1.85ff?2.10 

Garlic,  new   10011c 

Green  corn,  Alameda,  per  sack. .$3.0003.25 

BEANS. 

Bayo8  lost  25c  and  pinks  gained  10c  in 
the  ordinary  fluctuations  of  the  market. 
Limas  were  very  much  stronger  and  sold 
at  practically  a  dollar  higher.  There  are 
only  a  few  limas  left  on  the  market  and 
several  recent  orders  calling  for  mixed 
carloads  of  beans  with  llmas  in  quantity 
caused  a  demand  which  could  not  be  met 
at  the  former  price. 

Bay os,  per  ctl  $  7.75®  8.00 

Blackeyes   7.00®  7.25 

Cranberry  beans    11.50W12.00 

Llmas  (south,  recleaned)    12.50®12.75 

Pinks    7.00®  7.10 

Red  kidneys    1L5O0H.OO 

Mexican  reds    7.75®  8.00 

Tepary  beans    8.50®  9.00 

Garbanzoa    7.50®  7.75 

POULTRY. 

Poultry  receipts  during  the  past  week 
have  been  somewhat  lighter  and  prices 
have  been  well  maintained.  Geese  were 
more  plentiful  and  sold  at  a  lower  price. 
This  was  about  the  only  weak  spot  In 
the  market. 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  28®30c 

do.   dressed   32®  34c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  30c 

do,  Uk  lbs  38@37c 

do.  %  to  1%  lbs  38W40c 

Fryers   36®4Pc 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  30®31c 

do,  Leghorn   26028c 

Smooth  voting  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  ovfir)   :  42W4.V 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  20(f?21c 

Geese,  voung.  per  lb  22@23c 

do,  old,  per  lb  21c 

Squabs,  per  lb  38<f?40c 

Ducks   ,  25(ff27c 

do.  Old   23® 24c 

Belgian  hares  (live)   lSifflse 

do,  dressed   19022c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  closed  at  the  same  quotation  as 
last  week  for  extra,  although  it  sold  a 
cent  higher  during  the  week.  Prime  firsts 
and  firsts  were  unchanged  during  the 
week  and  the  call  on  firsts  was  aban- 
doned for  the  present.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  talk  of  profiteering  and 
the  Food  Administration,  through  repre- 
sentatives, has  given  warning  to  the 
members  of  the  exchange. 

Thn.  Frl.  sat.  Mon.  Tn  Wed 

Extras   DM  53%  52     62     52%  52% 

Trime  1st   49     49     49     49     49  49 

Firsts   47     47     47     47     47  Nom. 

EOOS. 

Extra  eggs  and  pullet  extras  were 
strong  throughout  the  week  and  both 
closed  at  the  top.  With  extras  again  at 
49c.  it  looks  as  if  eggs  may  pass  the 
50c  line  before  the  end  of  next  week. 

Thu.  Frl.  Pat.  Mon.  Tn.  Wed. 

Extras   iTA  47     47     48     49  40 

Extra  lsts   Nom.     45%  45%  45%  45% 

Firsts    Nominal 

F.xtra  pullets.. 44%  44%  4ft     46     47  47 

do,  Firsts.... 44     44     44     44     44  44 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  Is  strong,  in  sympathy  with  the 
high  prices  for  butter.    The  dea'ers  who 
last  week  refused  to  pay  27c  for  Califor- 
nia fiats  came  to  this  price  at  last. 
Y.   A.'s   Nominal 

do,  Firsts   Nomina] 

Fancy,  California  Flats,  per  lb  27c 

First,  California  Flats  24%c 

Oregon  Triplets,  fancy  26c 

Oregon  Y.  A.  Fancy  28c 

C.  S.  Oresrnn  triplets,  fancy   26r 

do,  Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  25%c 

Monterey    cheese   21023c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Few  cherries  are  left  on  the  market  and 
most  of  these  are  of  inferior  quality. 
Tnrlock  cantaloupes  now  do»nlnate  the 
market.  Prices  are  still  high,  but  re- 
ductions are  expected  as  soon  as  ship- 
ments become  larger.  Bartlett  Pears  are 
arriving  in  fair  quantity.  The  berry  mar- 
ket was  Irregular  throughout  the  week 

Apples   $2.0003.00 

Apricots,  per  crate    1.00W1.2P 

Peaches,  4-box  crate   75®  1.00 

Figs,  black,  per  box  60®  .JB 

do.  double  layer    1.25 

Strawberries,  per  chest  7.00010.00 

Blackberries,  per  chest  8.00010.00 

Raspberries,  per  chest  7j5O0O.OO 

Loganberries,  per  c"hest   0  00@7.00 

Currants,  per  drawer  Nominal 

Gooseberries   5®sc 

Cherries,  black,  flats  Nominal 


do,  do.  white  Nominal 

do,  white,  balk   Nominal 

Royal  Anne   Nomina] 

Plums   11.0001.60 

Cantaloupes,  flats   Sl.0001.25 

do,  ponies,   $2.5002.75 

do,  standard   3.0003.50 

Watermelons,  per  lb  l?402%c 

Pears,   box   7.V(te$l.U0 

do,   Bartlett   $2.0002.50 

Grapes.  Seedless   $2.oOto2..".o 

do,  Malaga    1.7502.00 

do,  Fountainbleu   1.00@1.25 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

All  grades  of  lemons  were  cheaper  this 
week.    Oranges  showed  no  change  from 
the  previous  week,  but  grapefruit  showed 
strength  on  decreased  receipts. 
Oranges : 

Valencias,  fancy   $ii.r>0@7.00 

Valencias,  choice    5.5006.25 

Lemons: 

Fancy,  per  box   7.0007.60 

Choice    5.5006.50 

Standard    4.0004.50 

Lemonettes    5.50(0,6.00 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   3.0004.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  buyers  of  dried  fruit  during  the 
past  week  have  practically  cleaned  up  the 
market  and  there  is  very  little  fruit  now 
left  in  the  bands  of  the  growers.  As  a 
consequence  the  buyers  bid  up  from  a 
cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  higher  for 
some  of  the  lower  grades  of  apricots.  No 
price  has  yet  been  set  on  apples. 
Prunes,  graded,  price  to  growers: 

gain  in  dip   11c 

Prunes,  graded  prices  to  growers: 

20-30,  inclusive,  per  lb  16c 

31-41,  inclusive,  basis   10c 

42-51,  inclusive,  basis   9%c 

52-61,  inclusive,  basis   8*4c 

62-71,  inclusive,  basis   8%c 

82-91,  inclusive,  basis   8c 

92-101,  inclusive,  basis   8c 

102-121,  inclusive,  per  lb  4'Ac 

122  and  up,  per  lb  4c 

Prunes,  ungraded  price  to  growers: 

30  nnd  larger,  per  lb.,  flat  16c 

31-33,  inclusive,  per  lb.,  flat  13  He 

34-41,  inclnsive,  basis   10c 

42-43,  Inclusive,  basis   »%c 

44-51,  inclusive,  basis   !•'.<• 

52-54,  Inclusive,  basis   9c 

55-60,  inclusive,  basis   8%c 

61-75,  inclnsive,  basis   8%c 

76-81,  Inclusive,  basis   SMc 

82-86,  inclusive,  basis   8c 

86-90,  Inclusive,  basis   7*«r 

91-95,  inclusive,  baBls   7%c 

96-98,  inclusive,  basis   7%c 

99-101,  Inclnsive,  basis   7c 

102-121,  per  lb.,  flat  4%c 

122  and  up,  per  lb.,  flat  4c 

Apricots   9,401!k" 

Figs   12@1«c 

Raisins— 

Muscats   '"He 

Thompsons   6%e 

Sultanas   0%c 

HON  IV. 

The  honey  market  Is  strong,  with  an 
upward  tendency.  Some  shipments  of 
honey  are  arriving  in  this  city,  but  is 
not  finding  a  market.  The  competition  of 
the  honey  exchange  Is  beginning  to  tell, 
and' this  is  one  reason  for  the  strength 
of  the  market. 

White,  extracted   21c 

Light  amber   18®20c 

Amber   16@18c 

RICE. 

Nothing  new  in  the  rice  situation 


LOS  ANGELES 


Los  Angeles,  July  22.  1918. 
BUTTER. 

Receipts  the  past  week  were  good,  so 
was  demand,  and  values  advanced  2c.  The 
arrivals  for  the  week  were  334.860  pounds 
against  306.140  pounds  the  same  week  last 
vear.  There  was  taken  Into  cold  storage 
during  the  week  15.437  ponnds  against 
14.805  pounds  the  same  week  last  year, 
making  the  cold  storage  holdings  now 
391.S23  pounds,  against  275,830  pounds  the 
same  time  last  year. 

We  quote: 

California  extra  creamery  61c 

do,  prime  first   f*V- 

do.  first   49c 

Dailv  quotations — 
1918  Tues.  Wed.  Thn.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   49     50    50    50    60  51 

1917 

Extra  30     30     30%  39%  40  40 

EGOS. 

There  was  a  drop  tn  the  receipts  the  past 
week,  while  the  demand  held  up  well  both 
from  the  home  and  outside  trade.  Receipts 
for  the  week  by  rail.  1612  cases,  against 
1372  cases  the  same  week  last  year.  The 
truck  receipts  continue  about  three  tiroes 
as  heavy  as  the  arrivals  by  rail,  making 
the  supply  for  the  week  6448  cases  against 
5500  cases  the  same  week  last  year.  Under 
this  showing  the  market  held  steady  and 
firm  up  to  Monday,  when  extras  and  pul- 
lets were  advanced  lc  under  a  brisk  de- 
mand. There  was  withdrawn  from  cold 
storage  during  the  week  88  eases,  while 
the  same  week  last  year  there  was  taken 
Into  cold  storage  324  cases.  The  cold  stor- 
ace  holdings  now  are  93.866  cases  against 
84.049  cases  the  same  week  last  year.  Ex- 
tras are  10c  higher,  case  count  9c,  pullets 
11c  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Dailv  quotations: 

1918    "        Tnes.  Wed.  Thn  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extras  4f»     45     45     45     46  46 

Case  count  ...44  44  44  4+  44  44 
Pullets   42     43     4.3     43     4S  44 

1917 

Extra   33%  33     33%  *1%  36  36 

Case  count   . .  .33%  33     3.3     33     35  36 

Pullets   31     31     31     31     38  33 

VEGETABLES. 
There  was  a  firmer  tone  to  this  market. 
Potatoes  In  good  demand  both  from  the 
consuming  trade  and  for  shipment.  Onions, 
too.  showed  more  strength.  Cabbage  scarce 
and  again  higher.  String  beans  steady  snd 
in  fair  demand.  Summer  squash  slow  sale 
and  lower.  Corn  and  cucumbers  slow  sale 
and  weak  Peppers  In  better  supply.  »W>w 
sale  and  lower.  Tomatoes  In  good  demao* 
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;t  ml  steady.  Lima  beans  steady  and  la  fair 
demand,  so  is  eggplant. 

We  quote  from  growers — 

Potatoes,  new,  per  lug  0O@65c 

New  potatoes,  per  ewt  $1.7o@2.00 

Garlic,  per  lb  5@6c 

Onions — Stockton  Yellow  Danvers, 

cwt  $2.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $2.00@2.50 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  S<S>10e 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  6@8c 

Peas.  Northern,  per  lb  10®12e 

Summer  squash,  local,  per  lug  2o@30c 

String  beans,  per  lb  4<S>4V"C 

Tomatoes,  home-grown,  per  lug  30@75c 

Eggplant,  Imperial  Valley,  per  lb  4@5c 

•Cucumbers,  home-grown,  per  lug.  .25(§;40c 

Corn,  per  lug  of  3  doz  60@75c 

Lima  beans,  per  lb  6@7c 

FRUITS. 

Receipts  and  demand  for  all  seasonable 
fruits  continue  good.  Prices  gradually 
worked  lower  on 'peaches  and  pears..  Apri- 
cots and  plums  held  up  fairly  well  and  de- 
mand very  good.  Red  and  White  Astrachan 
apples  also  sold  well.  Figs  slow.  Crab- 
apples  dull  and  lower.  Crapes  steady  un- 
der light  offerings  and  fair  demand. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Apricots,  per  lb  3@4c 

Figs,  Black  Spanish,  7-lb  box  50@"5c 

do,  "White,  7-lb.  box  50@60c 

Peaches,  freestone,  per  lug  $1.00@1.25 

do,  clings,  per  lug   1.2o@1.50 

Pears,  per  lb  507c 

Crabapples,  per  lug   <>Wi  $1 .00 

Beauty  plums,  per  lb  6(ff  7c 

Prunes,  Sonoma,  per  lb  6@7c 

Climax,  per  lb.  V  5@6e 

Tragedy,  per  lb  7®8c 

Satsuma,  lb  5r5!<>c 

Burbank,  lb  4®4%C 

Santa  Rosa   o'^tgOc 

<;r;ipes — Imperial  Vallev  Malagas, 

per  lb  7@8c 

Apples,  Red  Astrachan,  per  lb  4~C9>5c 

do,  White  Astrachan.  per  lb  4@5c 

BERRIES. 

There  was  quite  a  dropping  off  in  the 
receipts  the  past  week  and  under  the 
lighter  offerings  and  fair  demand  prices 
ruled  higher. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Strawberries — 

Fancy,  per  30-basket  crate. ..  .$2.25@2.50 

Poor  to  choice,  per  30-basket 

crate    1.75(3)2.00 

Blackberries,  .TO-tKisket  crate....  2.'50<rJ>2.75 
Raspberries.  30-basket  crate   2.00@2.25 


Loganberries,  30-basket  crate  2.50@2.7o 

MELONS. 

More  coming  in  and  the  tone  of  tne 
market  weaker.  Demand  good  for  choice 
melons.  Home-grown  cantaloupes  now 
control  the  market.  While  meeting  with  a 
good  demand,  they  are  gradually  working 
lower.  Watermelons  coming  in  more  freely, 
slow  sale  and  rather  weak.  Honeydew 
melons  In  fair  demand  and  steady. 
Cantaloupes — 

Tip  Top,  home-grown,  staudard 
crate   $2.00@2.25 

do,  do.  pony  crate   1.50&1.60 

Shipped-in  cantaloupes,  small,  pony 

crates   $1.23@1. ',.-> 

Watermelons,  per  100  lbs   1.50@1.75 

Honeydew    melons,    special   2.00 

do,  do,  flats   1.25 

BEANS. 

There  is  no  change  in  this  market  since 
last  week. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Limas,  per  cwt  $10.50 

Large  white,  per  cwt   12.50 

Small  wbite.  per  cwt   12.50 

Pink,  per  ewt   7.50 

Blaekeyes.  per  cwt   7.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt   8.50 

HAY. 

The  market  continues  dull  and  weak. 
Receipts  the  past  week  were  not  heavy,  but 
the  demand  was  light  for  all  kinds.  Only 
such  lots  were  taken  as  had  to  be  had. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Barley  hay.  per  ton   $24.00(5)26.00 

Oat  hay.  per  ton    25.00(5)27.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton    21.O0Uii22.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton    22.00(5)24.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.0O@10.O0 

COTTON. 

With  continued  hot  and  dry  weather  in 
much  of  the  cotton  belt,  values  were  bid 
up  the  early  days  of  our  review  week  by 
shorts  covering.  Prices  slowly  advanced 
up  to  last  Friday,  when  under  the  report 
of  showers  in  .some  sections  of  the  cotton 
belt  and  a  desire  of  a  number  of  holders 
to  even  up  the  end  of  the  week  caused  some 
loss  of  the  early  advance.  Prices,  however, 
were  well  maintained.  More  favorable  war 
news  and  better  Liverpool  advices  caused 
holders  to  offer  very  sparingly.  The  cur- 
rent week  opened  in  New  York  rather  quiet 
and  tone  of  the  market  weaker.  .Tulv 
closed  at  2S.«5o  and  October  25.72c.  Spot 
middling  in  New  Orleans  was  in  good  de- 
mand and  closed  Monday  sharply  higher 
at  32.38c. 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  3.  Li.  Nngle. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  22.  wis. 

This  past  week  produced  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  markets  In  the  history  of  the 
fruit  business.  All  auctions  were  liberally 
•supplied  and  fruit  met  with  iready  sale  at 
prices  greatly  In  excess  of  the  previous 
week.  It  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  the  average  gross  per  car  during  the 
pas!  week  will  run  :i  little  short  of  $1800. 

Bartletts  are  arriving  in  good  condition 
though  some  stock  has  arrived  on  the  turn. 
However,  the  top  of  the  market  was  real- 
ized on  a  few  boxes  at  $7  amd  at  no  time 
did  the  auctions  sell  less  than  $4.  It  is 
true  but  a  few  thousand  boxes  of  Bartletts 
have  been  sold  east  of  Chicago  during  the 
past  week,  and  at  the  prices  realized  it 
would  be  hardly  safe  ti>  gauge  I  lie  market 
for  the  balance  of  tin-  season. 

A  decided  improvement  was  noticed'  In 
plums.  'Shipments  have  been  somewhat 
lighter  than  the  week  previous  and  the 
market  reacted  25c  to  50c  per  crate. 

A  deckled  falling  off  of  Eastern  peaches 
has  caused  an  eager  demand  for  California 
stock.  Unfortunately  the  supply  at  this 
time  is  not  heavy,  but  indications  are  that 
even  under  the  heavy  offerings  of  Elbertas 
which  will  shortly  begin  to  move,  we  do 
not  anticipate  a  decline. 

Inquiries  for  future  stock  of  Elbertas 
have  been  so  active,  quotations  have  re- 
cently been  withdrawn  from  the  market  as 
shippers  thought,  it  inadvisable  to  quote, 
except  In  a  few  instances,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  bulk  of  the  stock  will  be  sold  oil 
-a  delivered  basis. 

Southern  Georgia  has  completed  ship- 
ments for  the  season  and  Northern  Georgia 
will  be  finished  this  week,  except  a  few 
scattering  lots  which  will  have  no  effect 
upon  the  market.  Within  two  weeks  prac- 
tically t ho  only  peach  competition  that  win 
•confront  California  will  be  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  as  the  shipping  radius  from  that 
State  is  limited  and  as  the  stock  in  Wash- 
ington can  hardly  be  considered  as  compe- 
tition this  season,  except  In  a  few  markets, 

Thompson  Seedless  and  Malagas  from 
the  Imperial  and  Coachella  Valleys  have 
eold  at  remarkably  high  prices.  Most  of 
the  stock  has  been  moved  East  in  Express 


cars,  which  unquestionably  accounts  for 
the  fruit  arriving  in  such  good  condition 
and  meeting  with  such  active  demand. 
Thompsons  from  the  Fresno  district  are 
two  weeks  later  than  last  year.  Shipments 
are  now  going  forward  Malagas  from  the 
Fresno  district  will^also  be  ready  to  move 
East  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  Tokays 
in  sonic  Instances  are  beginning  to  show 
color  and  there  is  a  noticeable  activity 
among  Eastern  buyers  who  are  speculating 
at  unheard-of  prices  in  the  Lodi  district. 

Viewing  the  markets  as  a  whole,  we  find 
bhem  in  a  very  healthy  condition  and  in- 
dications are  that  supplies  will  be  regular 
from  now  on  and  at  no  time  in  excess  of 
the  demand.  All  varieties  of  fruits  appear 
to  be  of  good  quality  and  fair  size  and 
with  Eastern  weather  conditions  remaining 
favorable,  a  strong  market  should  maintain 
throughout  the  season. 

Following  are  the  averages  for  the  week. 

New  York:  Climax  plums.  $1.64;  Tragedy, 
$1.80:  Santa  Rosa.  $1.70;  Burbank.  $1.5S; 
Cal.  Blue.  $1.02;  Cal.  Red.  $1.«0:  Red  June, 
$1.40:  Wiekson.  $2.22;  Formosa.  $1.50:  Kel- 
sey.  $3.50.  Bartlctt  pears.  $5.05;  Wilder. 
H/1B.  $2.01.  Malaga  grapes.  $4  12:  Thomp- 
son Seedless.  $2.00.  Triumph  peaches.  $1.00. 

'Boston:  Tragedy  plums.  $2.24;  Climax. 
$1.S5:  Santa  Rosa.  $1.87:  Burbank.  $1.57: 
Wiclcsnn.  $2.20;  Mavnard.  $2.30;  Formosa, 
$1.86;  Cal.  Blue.  $2.17.  Bartlctt  pears.  .$5.46: 
Wilder  H/B.  $1.85;  Lawson  H/B.  $2.20. 
Thompson  Seedless.  $3.05;  Malaga  grapes, 
$5.03.  Alexander  peaches,  $1.12;  Triumph. 
$1.10. 

Chicago:  Trailed  v  plums.  $1.84;  Wick- 
son.  $l.s|;  Cal.  Red.  $1,150;  Climax.  $1.45; 
Hiniorl,  $1.60:  Kelsev.  $1.77:  Red  June. 
$1.52;  Burbank.  $1.50;  San  I  a  Rosa.  $1.87; 
Dunne.  $1.40;  Gnviotn.  $1.70:  Botan,  $1.37: 
Eureka,  $1.77;  Formosa.  $1.46;  Cal.  Blue. 
$175.  Malaga  grapes.  $4.2i  :  Thompson 
Seedless,  $3.24.  Bartlett  pears.  $4.24.  Tilton 
apiricots,  $1.00  Hale  peaches.  $1.01;  St. 
John.  $1.24. 

Total  shipments  July  30th  to  lftth,  in- 
clusive: 1  cherry,  1  apricot.  340  peaches. 
388  pears. 

Total  shipments  to  date.  1018 — 2701  cars: 
last  season.  2713. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  July  24,  1918. 
CATTLE — There  is  little  or  no  change 
in  the  market  situation  this  week  from 
last.  Cattle  of  poor  quality  continue  to 
crowd  the  market,  while  desirable  steers 
of  good  weight  and  finish  are  hard  to 
get  and  command  top  prices.  There  is 
no  immediate  outlook  for  a  change  from 
these  conditions.  Quotations  are  the  same. 
Grass  Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs  ll%c 

No.  1.  weighing  1200  to  1400  Ibs..ll%<5>12c 

Second  quality  10@llc 

Thin   8@9c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   8@S%e 

Second  quality   7(5>7VjC 

Common  to  thin   4@5%c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   t  6®6y2e 

Fair   5@5V-c 

Thin   4@4%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   10<5>10V4c 

Medium   9®9",c 

Heavy   7(5>8c 

•SHTCBP — Sheep  are  scarce  and  supplies 


are  drawn  largely  from  feeders  lots  to 
meet  the  light  demand. 
Lambs — 

Yearlings   n%@12c 

Milk   14@14%c 

Sheep — 

Wethers   1 1(5)11  V>c 

Ewes   9 1,4(5)1  Oc 

HOGS — Not  many  hogs  are  coming  in 
and  the  scarcity  will  continue  very  likely 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  yet,  when  stubble 
hogs  should  begin  to  arrive  in  quantity. 
Prices  have  advanced  a  fraction  of  a 
cent.  In  Chicago  last  Tuesday'  hogs 
reached  the  record  price  of  $19.20  per 
cwt. 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain-fed.  100@140  le^c 

do,  do,  140@300  16V.  c 

do,  do,  300@400  Me 

Los  Angeles,  July  22.  1918. 
CATTLE — More  thin  cattle  are  coming  in  : 
mnrket  dull  and  lower.    Choice  fed  steers 
scarce  and  in  good  demand.    Calves  also 
In  good  demand  and  steady. 
Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs.  .$10.00@12.00 


Prime  cows  and  heifers   8.00@  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   7.50@  S.OO 

Canners,  per  cwt   5.50®  6.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.50®  9.50 

HOGS — Receipts  continue  light;  prices 
advanced  50c  per  cwt.  all  round.  Killers 
all  in  the  market  and  what  offering  were 
sold  without  trouble. 

Heavy,  averaging  275(5300  lbs.  .$14.50(5)15.00 

Mixed,  225(5)275  lbs   15.00®  16.00 

Light,  1T5@220  lbs  15.00@16.00 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Few  offering,  and  the  market  is 
firm.  Killers  having  to  draw  on  California, 
Arizona  and  Nevada  all,  to  get  what  few 
sheep  and  lambs  needed. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles : 

Prime  wethers   $0.00(5)10.00 

Prime  ewes    8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings    9.50(5)10.50 

Lambs   13.00@14.00 

North  Portland,  July  22.  191.8. 
The  run  of  cattle  in  the  cattle  division 
today  is   not  extra    heavy,  everything  is 


meeting  with  ready  acceptance  at  steady 
to  strong  prices.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Prime  steers.  $11.75@12.25;  good  to  choice 
steers,  $10.75(511.75;  medium  to  good 
steers.  $9.50®  10.75 :  fair  to  medium  steers, 
$8,50@9.50;  common  to  fair  steers.  $5.50(5) 
8.50;  choice  cows  and  heifers.  $8.00(58.50: 
medium  to  good  cows  and  heifers.  $0.00® 
7.50;  fair  to  medium  cows  and  heifers. 
$5j>0(S«.00:  canners.  $3.00(5)5.00;  bulls.  $5.50 
(57.50:  calves.  $s.50@11.50:  stockers  and 
feeders.  $6.00@8.00. 

There  is  steady  demand  in  the  hog  di- 
vision today  at  an  advance  of  10  to  15 
cents  over  last  week's  prices.  Quotations 
follow:  Prime  mixed.  $17.85@18.00;  me- 
dium mixed.  $17i65@17.85;  rough  heavies, 
$16.!85tS17.00;  pigs.  $15.75@  16.25;  bulk, 
$17.75@17.S5. 

With  1600  head  of  sheep  and  lambs  in 
the  sheep  division  today  the  mutton  market 
opened  strong  to  higher  for  all  classes. 
Quotations  follow:  East-of-the-Mountain 
lambs.  $13. 75(5  14.25;  Vallev  lambs.  $13.50® 
14.00;  vearlin«s.  $0.50(510.25 ;  wethers. 
Ss.. ",o(5  0.50;  ewes.  $6.O0®S.OO. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Log  Angeles,  July  23.  1918. 

The  limited  supply  of  Valencias  now 
on  hand,  about  2000  cars  held  by  grow- 
ers' organizations,  are  being  distributed 
with  a  view  to  supplying  all  parts  of 
the  country  fairly.  Last  week  only  183 
carloads  left  California  as  against  1482 
cars  the  same  week  last  year.  Fancy 
fruit  sold  from  $5.05  to  $7.50,  while  lower 
grades  sold  as  low  as  $5.25. 

Owing    to    unfavorable   weather  condi- 


tions, lemons  have  been  in  light  demand. 
However,  with  a  diminution  of  the  vol- 
ume of  deciduous  fruits  on  the  market 
and  the  advent  of  warmer  weather,  a 
change  for  the  better  is  expected.  Cali- 
fornia shippers  have  been  sending  lem- 
ons to  the  Eastern  markets  pretty  stead- 
ily and  getting  around  $5  per  box  for 
choice  fruits  f.  o.  b.  California. 

The  local  demand  for  all  citrus  fruits 
is  good  and  the  price  level  high,  except 
on  lemons,  which  show  some  weakness. 


Classified  Advertisements 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  100  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco. 


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 

send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Pricc9  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

WANTED  TO  BUY — Yuba  Holt  or  Best 
tractor.  State  condition,  year  made,  and  price. 
Address.  Stuart  Waleott.  Los  Olivos.  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


A  FINE  OPPORTUNITY — I  own  an  alfalfa 
and  dairy  property  near  Modesto,  also  some 
very  fine  Holstein  cows  that  have  been  se- 
lected with  great  care.  Owing  to  pressure  of 
my  large  law  practice  I  am  unable  to  give 
the  matter  attention.  In  order  to  make  a 
quick  sale  of  the  property  and  dispose  of  the 
land  and  cattle.  I  will  offer  the  land  in  full 
stand  of  alfalfa  at  $250  an  acre  in  parcels  to 
suit  purchasers;  10  ner  cent  cash,  balance  3, 
4  or  5  years;  low  rate  of  interest  to  bona 
fide  purchasers  who  will  go  on  the  land.  I 
will  sell  them  the  cows  on  the  same  basis 
and  loan  purchasers  the  necessary  farming 
implements  Under  these  conditions  a  man 
can  go  right  on  the  place  and  make  a  good 
living  at  once,  be  independent  and  make 
money  and  pay  for  the  land  out  of  the  land. 
Address  Box  1170.   Pacific  Rural  Press. 

FOR  SALE — 1!00  acres  good,  level,  unim- 
proved land  in  Klamath  eounty.  Oregon.  Good 
alfalfa  land  or  stock  raneh.  Price  $10  per 
acre.  W,  H.  Johnson,  owner.  22  Maple  Ave.. 
Watsonville.  Cal.  

BE  PATRIOTIC — ;Raise  stock  on  produc- 
tive Government  land,  plainly  marked  on 
county  sectional  maps:  $2.50  any  county: 
booklet.  Particulars  for  stamps.  Write  Jo- 
scrth  Clark.  Sacramento. 

FOR  SALE. — Improved  ranch,  big  fruit 
crop.  Tiipe  system.  Chean  if  t"»kcn  at  once. 
Geo  W.  Cheves.  Paradise.  Butte  Co..  Cal. 


400-ACRE  IMPROVED  stock  and  grain 
ranch.  3Vi  miles  Pleasant  Valley  R.  R.  station, 
Mariposa  eounty,  Cal.  100  acres  cleared  and 
tillable;  nearly  all  could  be  farmed  if  cleared 
of  large  oak  and  other  trees;  3  and  0-room 
house,  large  barn  and  outbuildings;  black- 
smith shop  and  tools;  fenced  and  cross  fenced, 
part  hog  tight;  nice  family  orchard  and  gar- 
den irrigated  from  springs.  Average  rainfall. 
29.88  inches.  Grapes,  olives,  almonds,  etc., 
grow  without  irrigation.  No  alkali  or  bard- 
pan.  Feed  in  pastures  and  free  outside  range 
adjoining,  knee  high.  Elevation,  1500  School 
and  church,  one-half  mile.  Price.  $30  per 
acre,  including  300  goats.  3  horses.  3  head 
cattle,  turkeys  and  chickens,  and  all  farm  im- 
plements. $3,000  cash,  balance  long  time.  7 
per  cent.  Fred  B.  Palmer,  owner,  Coulterville, 
Calif.  

MARIPOSA   CO.   RANCH   FOB   SALE  180 

fenced  hog-tight,  house,  3  barns.  12  horses. 
25  hogs  on  grain,  15  tons  hay.  farming  im- 
plements, harness,  wagons,  etc.  Price,  $9,600. 
Frank  Solari.  Hornitos.  Cal.  

OWNER  OF  360-ACRE  MOUNTAIN  RANCH 
desires  responsible  tenant.  Cash  or  shares. 
Enclose  stamp  for  particulars.  Address.  F.  B. 
Plant.  178  Kempton  Ave..  Oakland.  

5.3-ACRE  RANCH  in  South  San  Joaquin 
irrigation  district,  modern  improvements, 
horses,  implements,  tools,  sheep,  poultry — 
$20,000.     D.  M  Berry.  R.  R.  1.  Manteca,  Cab  


WANTED. 


WANTED:  TEACHERS  AND  CIVIL  SER- 
VANTS— The  Western  Normal  prepares  you 
efficiently,  saving  two  years'  time  and  money 
proportionately.  Over  1.000  graduates  now 
employed  in  California.  Also  prepares  for 
Government  positions.  Initial  salary.  $1,100 
up.  All  our  students  passed  the  Spring  De- 
partmental examinations.  Many  now  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  at  $1,200  per  annum.  Ad- 
dress: Western  Normal,  Stockton.  Fall  term 
onens  August  26.  

WANTED  bv  two  experienced  partners,  lease 
for  term  of  years  on  improved  farm  on  coast 
or  central  part  of  state  Can  give  good  refer- 
ences     Address.  C.  C.  Mattson.  R.  2.  Merced. 

WANTED— To  rent,  a  ranch  suitable  for 
bogs,  about  60  acres  farm  land,  part  in 
alfalfa.    Hans  Duveneck.  Ukiah.  Cal.  

SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 

FOR  SALE. — Baled  alfalfa  and  grain  hay. 
all  grades  and  prices  accordingly.  Can  fur- 
nish up  to  two  thousand  tons.  Write  at  once, 
or  better,  come  to  see  the  hay  for  yourself. 
Can  make  immediate  delivery.  Bomberger  le 
Co..  Modesto.  Calif.  

CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER  SEED — 
Also  late  plantings  of  many  vegetables  should 
be  started  now.  Buy  of  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.. 
Dealers  in  good  seeds.  San  Francisco. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

WITH  WATER 


Brentwood  Irrigated  Farms 

In  Eastern  Contra  Costa  County.  California 

Land  planted  to  Alfalfa,  also  First  Class  Orchard  Land 

Tracts  of  twenty  acres  and  up  with  easy  terms  of  payment 

For  Prices  and  Descriptive  matter  Address  : 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  350  California  St.,  Sao  Francisco 
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CALIFORNIA  AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS 

WRITTEN  FOR  CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS  BY  CALIFORNIA  WRITERS 

THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  is  the  publisher  of  six  books  written  by  recognized  authorities  for  the  betterment  of  agriculture 
on  the  West  Coast,  to  meet  conditions  that  are  different  from  the  East.    At  this  time  these  books  are  especially  valuable  to 
the  producer  because  he  must  make  up  in  planning  what  he  is  losing  in  man  power.   Four  of  these  books  are  now  of  especial  value. 
The  other  two,  not  appearing  below,  are  "California  Fruits,  and  How  to  Grow  Them,"  and  "California  Garden  Flowers." 

The  large  crop  of  grain  raised  in  California,  as  well  as  the  nation,  this  year  means  that  stockmen  and  poultry  raisers  will  enlarge 
their  operations,  having  the  certainty  of  good  prices  ahead. 

The  year  in  field  crops  and  vegetables  really  begins  in  July  in  California,  and  at  no  time  in  the  past  has  the  prospect  been  so 
good  for  successful  farming  as  now.  There  never  was  a  more  opportune  time  to  engage  in  the  breeding  of  hogs  in  the  west.  Poul- 
trymen  who  are  alert  to  the  possibilities  of  the  situation  know  that  every  well-directed  effort  will  be  sure  of  greater  recognition  and 
profit  this  fall  than  ever  before. 

To  meet  the  questions  that  constantly  arise  on  the  farm  you  should  have  at  hand  the  information  you  need,  that  time  would  be 
saved  and  perhaps  the  crop  also.    Get  these  books  and  you  will  make  up  for  loss  of  man  power  and  higher  wage  cost. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  PRACTICE 

By  MRS.  SUSAN  SWAYSGOOD 


MORE  THAN  150  PAGES  OF 
TEXT,   CLOTH  BOUND, 
WELL  ILLUSTRATED. 

CLf^  ALIFORNIA  POULTRY 
i.  PRACTICE,"  by  Mrs. 
Susan  Swaysgood  of  Po- 
mona, a  woman  who  lias  fol- 
lowed poultry  culture  for  some- 
thing like  forty  years,  first  in 
Sonoma  county  and  of  later 
years  in  Southern  California.  It 
is  a  book  of  some  150  pages,  giv- 
ing in  simple  and  lucid  English 
the  methods  and  practices  that 
have  been  garnered  over  a  pe- 
riod of  nearly  fifty  years  in  the 
breeding,  management  and  care- 
taking  of  poultry  under  a  Cali- 
fornia sun.  W  hat  the  author  has 
to  tell  rings  true,  and  while  ad- 
vancing no  new  theories  nor  any 
'secret'  systems,  it  yet  tells  in  a 
matter-of-fact  way  the  essentials 
that  stand  for  success  in  both  the 
handling  of  large  and  small 
flocks.  To  the  beginner  it  is  a 
safe  and  sane  guide,  and  to  the 
experienced  it  has  some  things 
to  tell  that  even  the  veterans  may 
ponder  over  to  advantage." — H. 
W.  Kruckeberg  in  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Price  $1  postpaid. 


CALIFORNIA  HOG  BOOK 


0 


BY  W.  S.  GUILFORD 

Cloth  Bound,  Handsomely  Illustrated,  224  Pages  of  Text 
Price,  $2  Postpaid 

NE  OF  THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  books  that 
has  been  published  on  the  breeding  and  manage- 
ment of  hogs  comes  to  the  Rural  Spirit.  The 
author  is  W.  S.  Guilford,  who  possesses,  first  of 
all,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  things  which  he  writes 
in  this  volume  through  being  associated  for  a  great  many 
years  with  his  father  in  Illinois  in  the  breeding  of  hogs, 
and  from  his  study  of  the  scientific  end  of  the  business  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Guilford,  as  director  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  Irrigation  Company,  found  hogs  rightly  man- 
aged to  be  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  farmers  under  the  irri- 
gation system  which  he  represents,  and  there  being  no  text 
book  that  fitted  the  conditions  wrote  one.  His  volume  leaves 
very  little  for  the  reader  to  guess.  There  is  something  in  It 
for  the  men  just  starting  in  hog  breeding  and  who  know  ab- 
solutely nothing  about  it,  and  there  is.  a  great  deal  of  value 
within  its  pages  for  the  man  who  has  been  in  the  business 
for  years.  While  the  book  was  written  primarily  for  Cali- 
fornia conditions,  it  is  easily  adapted  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west."— Pacific  Rural  Spirit. 

"I  have  had  occasion  to  go  through  a  copy  of  your  recently 
published  'California  Hog  Book,'  received  a  short  time  ago.  1 
wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  being  able  to  produce  a  text 
and  guide  on  this  subject  for  the  California  farmer.  The  book 
covers  an  important  need,  and  I  wish  there  were  more  publica- 
tions of  this  character  which  so  well  fills  California  require- 
ments. I  am  recommending  this  book  to  the  membership  of 
the  Glenn  County  Farm  Bureau,  and,  in  fact,  am  urging  hog 
raisers  to  use  the  'California  Hog  Book'  in  connection  with 
their  industry." — W.  H.  Heileman,  Willows. 


SECOND  THOUSAND 
ANSWERED  QUESTIONS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 
AGRICULTURE 


By  E.  J.  WICKSON 


CONTAINS    256    PAGES  OF 
TEXT,    CLOTH  BOUND. 
Price  $1.50  Postpaid. 

THIS  BOOK  is  a  handy  ref- 
erenct  volume.  It  answers 
questions  when  you  want 
the  information.  There  are  occa- 
sions when  you  want  to  know 
almost  instantly  what  to  do,  and 
being  able  to  refer  to  the  an- 
swers here  given  may  save  you 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  book. 

This  book  is  made  up  from  a 
selected  list  of  questions  asked 
by  farmers  and  answered  in  the 
columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  Divided  into  nine  parts, 
covering  Fruit  Growing;  Vege- 
table Growing;  Grain  and  For- 
age Crops ;  Soils,  Fertilizers  and 
Irrigation;  Livestock  and  Dairy; 
Feeding  Animals;  Diseases  of 
Animals;  Poultry  Keeping;  Pests 
and  Diseases  of  Plants. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN  FIELD  AND  GARDEN 


BY  E.  J.  WICKSON 

FOURTH   EDITION,   BOUND   IN   CLOTH,   WELL  ILLUS- 
TRATED, 320  PAGES  OF  TEXT. 

HE  ARRANGEMENT  of  the  volume  is  logical  and 
handy.  Professor  Wickson  devotes  the  first  portion 
to  climatic,  seedage,  cultural  and  irrigation  ques- 
tions, and  has  so  arranged  several  of  the  chapters  in 
this  section  as  to  make  them  applicable  to  every  limited  geo- 
graphical division  of  the  State.  The  latter  half  of  the  book  is 
given  to  a  detailed  consideration  of  various  vegetable  crops 
from  artichokes  to  turnips,  as  well  as  to  vegetables  for  can- 
ning and  drying,  seed  growing,  garden  protection  and  weeds." 
— Oakland  Tribune. 

"Professor  Wickson's  special  field  is  'Agricultural  Practice," 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  actual  plowing,  hoeing,  irri- 
gating, harvesting,  pruning,  fertilizing  and  other  actual  farm 
operations  involving  manual  labor  and  the  use  of  tools,  as 
distinguished  from  that  form  of  agricultural  activity  in  which 
the  tongue  is  the  principal  implement.  He  was  for  many 
years  professor  of  agricultural  practice  in  the  University  be- 
fore becoming  dean  of  the  college,  and  is  now  professor  emer- 
itus, which  means  that  for  meritorious  service  he  may  here- 
after do  what  he  likes.  He  is,  of  course,  an  enthusiastic  per- 
sonal gardener.  It  is  thought  that  this  summary  of  the  ex- 
perience which  qualifies  Professor  Wickson  to  write  about 
vegetable  growing  will  be  more  enticing  than  any  summary  of 
the  contents  of  the  book,  which  consists  of  cultural  directions 
for  growing  all  vegetables,  either  commercially  or  for  family 
use,  under, the  varying  California  conditions." — San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  Price  $2  postpaid. 
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Grain-Stock  Ranch  Has  Ak\  Labor  Problem 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


ABOR  SHORTAGE  does  not  worry 
T.  D.  Carneal,  who  farms  2000 
acres  in  Alameda  county.  A.  L. 
Henry  of  the  Livermore  Herald 
says   that   it  may  smack   a  little 


of  the  feudal  system,  but  it  certainly  gets  rid 
of  the  most  vexing  obstruction  to  food  produc- 
tion in  these  days.  The  people  concerned  are 
happily  producing  and  marketing  food  products 
in  larger  quantities  and  more  cheaply  than 
they  could  under  the  common  system,  and  their 

labor  supply  is  always  pretty  well  assured.  Mr.  Carneal  says  he  started 
twenty  years  ago  building  for  his  system  and  it  would  cost  more  now 
than  it  has,  but  in  many  cases  the  cost  would  lie  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  benefits. 

The  system  is  to  put  a  tenant  on  each  of  three  blocks  of  500  acres 
and  farm  the  rest  himself.  The  tenants  share  the  crops  with  Mr.  Car- 
neal, they  help  each  other  and 
Mr.  Carneal  when  extra  help  is 
required.  Each  one  keeps  a 
hired  man  permanently  and  Mr. 
Carneal  has  two.  Three  neigh- 
bors co-operate  in  the  heavy 
jobs,  such  as  stacking  and  the 
threshing,  which  is  done  for  all 
by  Mr.  Carneal's  thresher.  They 
all  eat  the  mid-day  meal  where 
they  are  working,  but  go  home 
at  5  o'clock  to  milk  the  cows, 
etc.  The  work  done  for  each 
other  is  charged  and  credited 
by  the  nine-hour  day  and  the 
system  is  carried  out  so  that 
none  of  the  tenants,  ranch  own- 
er, or  neighbors  feel  any  labor 
shortage. 

The  small  marketing,  buying, 
and  cream  hauling  are  done  for 
the  tenants  by  Mr.  Carneal.  who 
himself  is  scarcely  able  to  do 
much  ranch  work,  but  thus  en- 
ables the  rest  to  put  in  their 
time  where  it  counts  for  pro- 
duction. A  Ford  and  an  auto 
trailer  are  used  commonly;  but 
when  a  big  load  is  to  be  car- 
ried, such  as  recently,  when  all 
the  young  children  on  the  ranch 
were  taken  to  a  free  medical 
clinic  in  Livermore,  the  big  au- 
tomobile and  trailer  are  used. 
With  the  auto  and  trailer.  Mr. 
Carneal  ,does  more  than  three 
men  with  teams. 

Attractive  homes  have  been 
built  for  all  of  the  tenants  and 
equally  comfortable  bunk  houses 
for  all  the  hired  help.  Each 
one  has  a  screened  porch,  sta- 
tionary wash  tubs,  with  hot  and 
cold  water  under  pressure,  sani- 
tary   conveniences,    and  baths. 

The  class  of  people  that  appreciates  this  is  the  class  that  will  stay  and 
is  the  class  that  is  wanted. 

Mr.  Carneal  has  built  32  miles  of  hog-tight  fence,  so  the  hogs  make 
money  out  of  waste  grain  and  other  crops  without  any  appreciable  labor. 
Roads  were  necessary;  but  even  with  rights  of  way  donated  the  county 
could  not  get  them  fixed  up  soon  enough,  so  Mr.  Carneal  built  them 
himself  all  over  the  ranch  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  raise  the  rent 
without  reducing  the  renters'  profits.  .The  system  attracts  the  best  class 
of  tenants.  Two  of  them  have  been  on  the  ranch  five  years;  one  of 
them  three  years.    Each  of  them  has  an  automobile. 


f^IG  GRAIN  and  grain  hay  crops, 
cream,  beef,  and  pork  are  proditced 
on  this  2000-acre  ranch  with  least  labor 
uncertainty,  but  with  co-operation  of  all 
concerned  in  getting  things  done  with 
least  effort,  and  in  the  best  manner. 


Disking  provides  all  the  seed-bed  necessary  for  the  I 
because  it  saves  labor,  avoids  turning  up  mustard 
does  not  leave  clods  and  crevices  nnder  the 


Grain  is  bound  and  threshed  for  all  tenants  by  the  stationary  thresher  on  the  Carneal  ranch. 
But  the  straw  is  blown  not  into  piles  outside,  but  into  some  fourteen  scattered!  barns,  where 
it  is  fed  directly  to  cattle  during  the  winter. 


The  land  of  each  renter  is  worked  in  a  three- 
year  rotation,  about  one-third  of  it  being  in 
grain  or  grain  hay  every  year,  one-third  in 
pasture,  and  one-third  fallow.  The  pastured 
land  is  rented  for  cash  because  there  is  no 
other  satisfactory  way  to  divide  the  profits 
from  it.  The  crop  land  is  rented  on  shares. 
The  rotation  is  better  for  renter,  landlord  and 
land.  A  good  crop  assured  on  one-third  of  the 
land  every  year  is  better  and  far  cheaper  to 
produce  than  the  average  crops  produced  by 
common  farming.  Mr.  Carneal  figures  that  if  it  costs  six  sacks  of  wheat 
to  raise  a  crop  of  seven  sacks  per  acre,  there  is  one  sack  profit.  If  the 
crop"  is  increased  to  eight  sacks,  the  profit  is  increased  nearly  100  per 
cent.  The  rotation  has  far  more  than  justified  itself  in  this  direction. 
The  crop  this  year  is  a  good  one,  while  elsewhere  in  this  district  a  great 
many  very  discouraging  failures  have  been  realized. 

Co-operative  Livestock  Breeding. 

It  was  early  seen  that  con- 
tinual cropping  was  robbery  of 
the  soil  unless  fertility  were  re- 
turned. Cattle  were  the  solu- 
tion, and  Devons  were  selected 
because  much  of  the  ranch  is 
hilly.  The  Devon  is  still  be- 
lieved most  economical  for  beef 
production,  but  the  tenants  all 
have  dairy  herds  now  and  the 
Devons  are  being  reduced.  Mr. 
Carneal  recently  bought  a  milk- 
ing strain  Durham  bull,  which 
is  used  free  to  the  renters  on 
the  herds  of  all.  because  he  be- 
lieves this  breed  the  best  for 
milk  production  where  they 
must  go  far  and  range  the  hills 
for  feed.  Each  renter  has  two 
or  three  Berkshire  sows,  which 
are  bred  free  to  Mr.  Carneal's 
registered  Berkshire  boar  on  ac- 
count of  the  ranging  qualities 
of  this  breed.  To  feed  grain  to 
hogs  would  be  almost  folly  in 
Mr.  Carneal's  mind,  but  to  let 
them  pick  up  the  waste  is  good 
patriotism.  Except  waste  ma- 
terials, the  hogs  are  fed  noth- 
ing at  all  until  about  farrowing 
time,  when  the  sows  are  fed  a 
little  every  night  to  get  them 
into  the  habit  of  coming  to  the 
house.  Coyotes  might  easily  get 
the  pigs  in  their  first  two  or 
three  weeks  if  born  and  left 
afield.  After  they  are  old  enough 
to  run  to  the  sows,  they  are 
in  small  danger.  One  renter 
sold  his  pigs  this  season  for 
$247,  having  never  fed  them 
grain  at  all  except  the  stubble. 

Grain  Straw  into  Feed  Barns. 

Grain  straw  is  not  wasted  on 
this  ranch.  The  grain  is  bound  into  bundles  and  stacked  beside  some 
14  barns  scattered  about  the  ranch.  It  is  threshed  by  a  stationary 
thresher  and  the  straw  blown  directly  into  the  storage  space  with  no 
handling.  The  sides  of  the  barns  are  composed  of  vertical  slats  as  a 
part  of  the  racks  into  which  two  or  three  days'  feed  may  be  thrown 
at  once  from  the  interior.  Shed  roofs  protect  the  cattle  as  they  eat 
from  the  racks,  and  dust  does  not  fall  in  their  eyes  as  it  would  from 
sloping  slats.  The  straw  not  only  saves  more  expensive  feed  and  the 
labor  of  handling  it,  but  it  keeps  the  digestive  tracts  in  good  shape 
while  cattle  are  eating  lush  grass,  etc. 


ESest  crops  in  this  district  and  is  preferred 
iced  that,  have  fallen  into  the  cracks,  and 
surface  to  dry  out  the  Krain  roots. 
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EDITORIALS 

FUTURE  STATE  OF  JOHN  BARLEYCORN. 

WILL  California  lose  her  chief  cereal  in  the 
effort  which  is  now  being  made  for  the 
nationalization  of  barley?  For  about 
twenty  years  barley  has  been  our  chief  cereal — 
following  wheat,  which  fell  from  leadership  in 
the  '90s,  and  beating  the  old  cereal  chieftain  at 
the  rate  of  seven  to  one  in  some  years.  This  in- 
crease in  production  became  profitable  in  three 
ways:  (1)  Our  growing  local  feed  demand  for 
•our  multiplying  meat  and  motor  animals  (which 
had  not  then  learned  to  consume  gasoline);  (2) 
the  development  of  the  European  malting  demand 
for  bright,  plump  California  barley;  (3)  the  con- 
tribution of  California  to  the  beery  fame  of  Mil- 
waukee and  St..  Louis,  as  the  quenching  of  Ameri- 
can thirst  with  Canadian  barley  juice  became 
more  expensive  to  the  maltsters.  It  really  looked 
as  though  California  barley  might  have  a  free 
•field  for  expansion  ahead,  although  the  interior 
Northwest  States  had  learned  our  John  Barley- 
corn game  and  were  disposed  to  play  it  to  their 
limits.  Our  cereal  sky  is  not  now  so  clear  and 
it  is  quite  a  question  how  long  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  away  with  twenty  or  thirty  million  dollars 
a  year  for  our  barley  product. 

J*     JC  Jt 
NEAR  BEER  AND  CLOSE  MONEY. 

TWO  conditions  affecting  such  an»  income  from 
barley  will  occur  to  all  who  give  the  matter 
any  consideration.  First,  how  will  the  pro- 
hibition movement  hit  beer?  Will  it  knock  it  out 
or  only  knock  the  alcohol  out  of  it?  If  the  lat- 
ter, the  guzzler  can  surely  stand  up  to  the  bar 
longer  and  will  have  no  limitation  but  the  poten- 
tiality of  his  waist  measure — and  that,  in  turn, 
will  be  largely  dependent  upon  how  liberal  ready- 
made  tailors  can  be  induced  to  be  in  the  allot- 
ment of  cloth  at  the  girth  in  ratio  to  the  length 
of  the  legs.  If  we  could  have  a  law  that  the 
girth  (for  instance)  should  be  not  less  than  twice 
the  length  of  the  leg,  all  men  would  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  keep  their  loose  ribs  afloat  on  an 
inland  sea  and  the  horizon  line  in  the  barley  field 
would  take  on  brighter  colors,  because  in  Bitch  a 
case  there  may  be  a  demand  for  more  rather  than 
less  barley. 

The  other  obvious  condition  is  what  barley  will 
be  worth  after  the  war.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
much  less  than  present  prices,  but  will  it  fall 
below  any  profit  to  the  California  grower?  The 
answer  Is  not  so  obvious  as  the  question.  Ac- 
cording to  our  figuring,  based  on  the  census  of 
1910,  the  value  of  barley  from  the  separator  in 
the  field  in  1899  was  40c  per  bushel  and  in  1909 
it  was  70c  per  bushel.  Another  lot  of  figures 
from  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture place  the  average  field  value  of  a  bushel 
of  California  barley  in  1913  at  68c;  in  1914  at 
59c;  in  1915  at  62c;  in  1916  at  95c.  and  in  1917 
at  $1.20.  On  these  figures  (including  the  high 
prices  of  1907  to  1909)  the  farm  value  of  a  bushel 
of  barley  for  a  decade  previous  to  the  upgrade  of 
1916  would  be  about  66c — or  about  85c  per 
cental. 


CAN  WE  GROW  85c  BARLEY? 

WE  did  grow  it:  at  a  range  of  from  25,427,- 
000  bushels  in  1908  to  46,500,000  in  1910 
(65  per  cent  greater  than  the  product  of 
any  other  State),  and  though  it  was  nip  and  tuck 
to  get  any  profit  out  of  it  there  must  have  been 
some  profit  on  the  average,  for  it  is  inconceivable 
that  we  would  have  kept  on  growing  barley  for  a 
decade  and  losing  money  all  the  time.  Can  we 
do  it  again?  Our  judgment  is  that  we  cannot. 
Shall  we  have  to  try?  That  is  the  main  ques- 
tion and  the  answer  to  it  answers  everything: 
because,  if  we  have  to  try,  we  won't — and  that 
will  be  the  paradoxical  end  of  it. 

The  question  of  how  we  did  manage  to  grow 
85c  per  cental  barley  at  some  profit  is  pertinent. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  chief  factor  in  it  (remem- 
bering that  our  average  acre-yield  was  only  28 
bushels)  was  the  cheap  harvesting  of  it,  which 
Our  harvest  meteorology  enabled  our  California- 
made  harvesting  machinery  to  accomplish.  Our 
builders  of  combined  harvesters  proclaimed  the 
kaiser's  trust  in  "me  and  gott"  and  got  away 
with  the  swag;  it  works  better  in  farming  than 
in  welt-politik !  But  the  time  has  passed  when 
the  possibility  of  profit  in  S.r>e  barley  could  slide 
through  on  its  harvesting  end!  That  very  end 
has  itself  lost  its  glide.  A  combined  harvester 
cannot  be  bought  for  its  old  price  and  it  probably 
never  can  be  again.  Some  of  the  caterpillars 
and  tanks  which  will  be  junked  at  the  end  of 
the  war  may  serve  good  agricultural  purposes,  but 
they  cannot  be  transformed  into  those  magnifi- 
cent warships  of  the  field — the  combined  har- 
vesters. They  will  require  new  materials  and 
labor,  and  both  are  likely  to  have  permanently  in- 
creased cost.  Besides  the  greater  investment 
which  an  outfit  will  require,  the  man-power  for 
operation  will  probably  cost  more  than  ever.  It 
is  apparently  hopeless  then  that  we  shall  have 
such  cheap  harvesting  in  the  future  as  that  which 
formerly  made  85c  barley  carry  a  margin  of  profit 
for  the  grower. 

Can  any  other  factor  in  the  production  be 
cheapened  to  cover  the  coming  increase  in  cost 
of  harvesting?  Possibly  some  one  may  suggest 
that  the  tractor  will  do  it.  That  point  Is  worth 
considering,  for  we  see  no  other  phase  of  the 
cultural  operation  which  can  be  cheapened.  But  i 
in  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that 
before  tractors  were  modernized  and  popularized 
as  they  now  are.  gas  motors  were  already  doing 
more  for  barley  in  this  State  than  for  any  other 
crop.  Many  motors  used  in  harvesting  served 
also  in  plowing,  harrowing  and  seeding — chiefly 
for  the  barley  crop.  Therefore,  power-culture  fig- 
ured to  some  considerable  extent  in  the  possibility 
of  85c  barley  in  the  past  and  that  discounts  its 
future  contribution.  Is  it  possible  now  that  the 
wider  use  of  the  tractor  will  compensate  the  bar- 
ley grower  for  the  increased  cost  of  every  tool 
and  supply  he  uses  and  for  the  doubled  cost  of 
farm  labor?  The  chance  of  this  does  not  look 
good  to  us.  The  increased  use  of  the  tractor 
seems  to  be  the  only  recourse  in  the  effort  to 
stay  with  the  barley  crop  which  California  im- 
peratively needs,  but  even  the  tractor  can  never 
again  pull  a  profit  out  of  85c  barley. 

J*    Jl  J* 

A  DRIVE  FOR  NATIONALIZATION  OF  BARLEY. 

THE  reflections  in  which  we  have  been  in- 
dulging are  provoked  by  the  appearance  of 
a  special  publication  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment' of  Agriculture  entitled  "Cultivation  and 
Utilization  of  Barley,"  which  is  Farmers'  Bulletin 
968.  by  H.  V.  Harlan.  It  has  an  outspoken  pro- 
motive purpose — not  specifically  stated  to  meet  a 
"war  need"  but  inferentially  in  that  line,  for  this 
is  the  chief  inscription  on  its  emblazonry: 

Barley  should  be  more  widely  grown  in  the 
Northern  and  Western  States.  It  is  a  protection 
to  our  grain  supply,  as  it  produces  a  good  non- 
glutinous  flour  and  can  be  milled  by  wheat  mills 
with  little  change  of  machinery. 

It  is  an  excellent  grain  feed  for  stock,  being 
almost  the  equal  of  corn.  It,  however,  competes 
with  corn  in  few  places,  as  it  is  mostly  grown 
outside  the  limits  of  profitable  corn  culture.  It 
produces  more  pounds  to  the  acre  than  oats  or 
wheat.  It  supplies  the  needed  grain  feed  for  in- 
crease of  livestock  which  some  time  must  come 
with  diversified  farming  in  the  areas  where  grain 
farming  is  now  the  only  enterprise. 

To  add  attractiveness  to  this  appeal  for  a 
greater   barley   product,    the   publication    has  a 


colored  cover  which  is  gray  in  tone  and  there- 
fore does  no  credit  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
barley  grain,  but  is  still  notable,  as  it  is  the  first 
instance,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  in  which 
Uncle  Sam  has  undertaken  a  "farmers'  bulletin" 
with  a  colored  cover.  Away  from  this  coast,  a 
thought  of  the  use  universally  made  of  barley 
might  cause  one  to  wonder  whether  Uncle  Sam's 
gayety  may  not  be  mistaken  for  anti-prohibition 
propaganda,  in  spite  of  the  very  sober  declara- 
tion quoted  above. 

The  publication  goes  into  detail  about  the 
growth  of  barley — dividing  the  country  into  three 
main  divisions:  the  "arid  region,"  extending  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  eastward  to  a  line  halving  all 
the  States  from  Texas  to  North  Dakota;  the  "hu- 
mid spring"  region,  northward  of  a  line  extend- 
ing eastward  from  Oklahoma  eastward  to  New 
Jersey;  the  "humid  winter"  region,  from  the  last 
mentioned  line  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
A  map  is  given  with  a  point  for  each  5000  acres 
of  barley  now  grown,  and  this  results  in  a  pretty 
free  spotting  for  California  and  the  States  north- 
west of  Chicago  and  a  scant  fly-specking  for  the 
rest  of  the  country,  with  most  of  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  States  free  even  from  that. 

The  publication  is  very  Interesting  and  well 
prepared.  It  is  rather  notable  as  an  effort  to 
bridge  the  country  for  barley — employing  the  can- 
tilever method  of  projection  from  California  and 
from  Wisconsin  to  span  the  great  plains  region: 
another  cantilever  starting  from  Wisconsin  toward 
Florida,  with  nothing  rising  from  the  latter  abut- 
ment to  meet  it.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  con- 
ception of  a  publication  of  this  kind  has  arisen 
from  the  war  and  th'at  its  motive  is  to  Increase 
the  production  of  food  for  man  and  animals.  How 
far  such  a  conception  is  otherwise  safe  and  likely 
to  be  permanently  serviceable  may  be  questioned. 
Experience  in  many  parts  of  the  area  included 
has  definitely  rejected  barley  as  inferior  to  other 
crops,  either  agriculturally  or  economically.  In 
other  parts  of  the  area  (in  the  arid  portion),  bar- 
ley has  been  fully  approved  by  experience  as  the 
best  feed  grain  to  grow — so  far  as  it  is  profitable 
to  grow  any.  We  are  not  objecting  to  this  bar- 
ley propaganda  either  from  a  war  view  or  any 
other,  but  still  we  have  a  conviction  that  it  Is 
not  a  justified  effort.  Two  lines  of  plant  intro- 
duction and  promotion  seem  justifiable:  one  is 
that  of  untried  plants  for  experimental  results; 
the  other  is  improved  varieties  of  types  already 
demonstrated  to  be  serviceable.  Barley  is  too 
well  known  to  enter  the  first  category  and  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  second  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
serviceable  except  in  specific  regions  where  dec- 
ades of  experience  show  that  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  it. 

»t     >*  «: 

CAN  WE  FACE  A  NATIONAL  UPLIFT  OF 
BARLEY? 

PROBABLY  California  can  survive  a  national 
uplift  of  barley  better  than  other  States  can. 
California  has  already  won  out  with  a  grain 
which  nine-tenths  of  the  farmed  area  of  the 
United  States  rejected  as  inferior  for  its  con- 
ditions and  uses.  Of  course,  California  would  pre- 
fer to  make  the  effort  to  grow  barley  profitably 
without  competition  with  the  results  of  a  national 
uplift  coming  just  at  a  time  when  St.  Louis  and 
Milwaukee  seem  most  likely  to  lose  at  least  some 
facets  from  their  amber  coronets  through  prohi- 
bition amendments,  but  that  disfigurement  will 
be  first  Been  from  the  Northwest.  If  Europe  tries 
to  forget  its  war  woes  in  an  ocean  of  malt  liquor, 
as  seems  likely,  California  will  have  the  best 
chance  to  minister  to  that,  for  our  barley  is 
brighter,  plumper  and  already  better  known  than 
any  other  American  product  and  it  is  grown 
nearer  to  salt  water  than  any  other  and  can  prob- 
ably be  more  cheaply  laid  down  abroad.  But  tha 
chances  at  the  malt  houses,  either  in  this  coun- 
try or  abroad,  are  but  secondary  in  the  present 
outlook  for  California  barley.  Its  chief  chance 
must  lie  probably  In  the  local  use  to  be  made  of 
it,  and  this  is  largely  conditioned  on  the  rate  of 
speed  with  which  our  animal  industry,  which  haa 
been  rapid  in  growth  recently,  continues  to  de- 
velop. It  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  ex- 
perts in  that  line  that  world  prices  for  all  animal 
products  will  remain  for  years  and  perhaps  per- 
manently on  a  higher  level  than  heretofore  ex- 
perienced— even  after  the  war  inflation  goes  out 
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HAS  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRED? 

(8-3-18) 

The  yellow  label  tellg. 
WIFE  SHOWS  BETTER  JUDGMENT. 

Red  Bluff,  Cal. 
My  wife  subscribed  for  your  valuable  paper  last  year. 
She  sure  showed  better  judgment  than  I.  for  I  thought 
I  had  all  the  papers  I  could  read,  but  I  find  time  to 
read  it  and  find  it  very  interesting.     (Signed  ! 

•  ••••••• 

History  teaches  us  that  many  great  men  owed  much  of 
their  success  to  the  intelligent  advioe  and  good  judgment 
of  their  wives. 

A  check,  a  money  order,  a  dollar  bill  or 
postage  stamps  will  show  good  judgment. 

HAS  CHIEF  ASSET  FOR  ACHIEVING  GREATNESS. 
Elizabeth  McHagh,  Subscription  Clerk 


of  them.  That  is  a  reasonable  expectation  and, 
so  far  as  can  now  be  seen,  it  is  the  chief  support 
for  our  barley  production.  Though  we  are  in- 
creasing somewhat  in  corn  and  considerably  in 
sorghum  grains,  it  is  not  likely  that  either  will 
supplant  barley,  because  barley  is  the  best  plant 
to  turn  even  a  scant  winter  rainfall  into  a  good 
crop,  for  it  has  sense  enough  to  grow  while  the 
water  falls  and  therefore  wastes  least  of  it. 

^j$C 

ARE  WE  FAIRLY  TREATING  BARLEY? 

CALIFORNIANS  are  not  to  be  credited  with 
much  contribution  to  the  greatness  of  bar- 
ley in  this  State.  It  has  usually  grown  itself 
and  turned  favoring  conditions  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate to  its  own  account  with  little  help  from 
the  growers.  It  is  true  they  have  paid  some 
attention  to  choosing  well-behaving  varieties,  and 
what  we  have  called  "common"  for  several  decades 
has  gained  fame  in  other  States  to  which  it  has 
been  taken,  hut  beyond  choosing  a  few  varieties 
from  many  which  have  been  brought  in  for  trial, 
Californians  have  done  little  to  help  barley  to 
he  good.  They  have  grown  it  without  spending 
a  cent  for  fertilizers:  they  have  not  fed  it  as 
well  as  they  did  the  tramps  who  used  to  throng 
the  roadways.  They  have  only  accidentally  given 
it  a  place  in  a  reasonable  rotation  and  have  paid 
but  little  attention  to  the  lessons  of  such  acci- 
dents. As  our  crop-planning  must  become  more 
systematic  if  we  are  to  live  on  the  land  with  all 
the  increases  in  costs  of  production  which  have 
now  arrived,  it  is  clear  that  a  great  crop  of  bar- 
ley must  return  the  money  which  it  can  make  out 
of  the  aviation-captures  by  beans  and  alfalfa  and 
must  recover  the  expenditure  for  deep  tillage 
which  sugar  beets  and  other  root  crops  require. 
Even  if  we  cannot  continue  to  grow  barley  as  a 
sole  crop  for  such  yield  and  prices  as  were  for- 
merly secured,  it  is  still  quite  probable  that  with 
such  prices  as  higher  valued  animal  products  war- 
rant and  with  such  greater  acre-yield  as  better 
farming  and  rotation  will  insure,  barley  will  be 
a  great  cereal  in  California  long  after  current 
war  prices  have  disappeared  and  after  picture 
books  prescribing  barley  for  parts  of  the  country 
not  well  fitted  to  answer  its  requirements  or  for 
fields  which  can  otherwise  be  made  more  profit- 
able, may  bo  forgotten. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


Is  It  "Dodder"  or  "Morning  Glory"? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  25  acres,  leveled 
and  checked,  ready  for  fall  seeding  of  alfalfa. 
This  land  was  prepared  last  fall  and  seeded  to 
barley  for  hay.  After  cutting,  as  water  was  not 
available  for  corn,  I  let  the  piece  go,  intending 
to  put  in  alfalfa  this  fall  early.  I  notice  now, 
however,  that  "love  vine"  or  "dodder"  is  all 
through  the  star  thistles  that  came  up  after  the 
hay  was  cut.  Would  you  advise  putting  in  alfalfa 
or  again  seeding  for  hay.  putting  in  corn  next 
spring?  I  am  afraid  the  dodder  will  kill  off  the 
alfalfa,  but  thought  that  the  cultivating  of  the 
corn  would  kill  it  off. — M.  L.  E.,  Cottonwood. 

You  surely  have  raised  an  interesting  question, 
and  as  you  sent  no  specimen  of  what  you  call 
"dodder"  we  have  to  indulge  in  a  few  conjectures. 
Do  you  mean  that  the  dodder  attaches  itself  to 
the  star  thistles,  twining  around  and  digging 
itself  into  the  stems?  If  so,  it  is  one  of  the  hun- 
dred or  more  species  of  cuscuta,  but  whether  it  is 
the  one  which  is  parasitic  on  alfalfa  we  do  not 
know,  for  we  never  saw  dodder  on  a  star  thistle, 
though  we  have  seen  these  loving  parasites  on 
many  other  plants.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  if  you 
do  find  such  a  plant  on  the  thistle,  it  would  take 
to  alfalfa,  for  the  dodders  pick  .out  their  host 
plants  with  some  discrimination. 

But  suppose  that  the  plant  which  you  fear  is  a 
higher-up  member  of  the  convolvulaceas  than  a 
dodder  and  contents  itself  with  running  over  the 
ground  and  climbing  the  star  thistles  but  not 
biting  into  the  substance  of  the  stems,  and  sup- 
posing that  it  has  good-sized  leaves  and  flowers 
instead  of  no  leaves  and  very  minute  flowers,  as 
the  dodders  do — then  your  intruder  is  morning 
glory  and  not  dodder. 

Our  course  in  either  case  would  be  to  go  ahead 
and  put  in  the  alfalfa  this  fall.  If  the  pest  is 
not  alfalfa  dodder,  it  will  not  bother  you.    If  it 


is  morning  glory,  the  best  way  to  fight  it  per- 
haps is  to  smother  it  with  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa 
well  irrigated.  If  it  is  really  dodder,  you  can  run 
it  out  by  pasturing  or  by  close  mowing,  which 
prevents  it  from  going  to  seed.  Dodder  has  to 
come  from  the  seed  every  year.  The  reason  it  is 
sometimes  bad  is  because  people  are  slackers. 
You  go  ahead  with  your  plan;  put  up  a  good 
fight;  don't  be  doddered  yourself! 


Summer  Pruning  of  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor:  Our  apricot  trees  grow  very 
vigorously  in  this  county,  and  particularly  so  in 
the  Van  Nuys  section,  and  the  custom  has  been 
to  prune  them  very  severely  in  the  winter.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  trees  are  going  to  vege- 
tative growth  and  produce  little  fruit.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  to  prevent  this.  I  have  thought  of 
three  treatments:  No  pruning  at  all  for  a  season 
or  so,  light  winter  pruning,  a  moderate  summer 
pruning.  It  is  my  opinion  that  these  three  treat- 
ments will  act  to  check  the  trees  in  their  growth 
and  induce  better  fruiting.  I  have  understood 
that  many  apricot  growers  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  a  very  light  winter  pruning,  with  moder- 
ate summer  pruning  just  after  the  fruit  is  off. — 
Reader,  Los  Angeles. 

You  have  the  right  idea  about  summer  pruning 
of  apricots.  Such  practice  is  approved  by  many 
years  of  experience  in  parts  of  the  State  where 
the  tree  makes  excessive  wood  growth.  Where 
the  growth  is  less,  the  winter  pruning  seems  suf- 
ficient. In  the  apricot  chapter  of  our  book,  "Cali- 
fornia Fruits,"  you  will  find  pruning  after  fruit 
gathering  prescribed  and  an  account  by  Mr.  Neff 
of  Anaheim,  who  was  formerly  a  large  apricot 
grower,  gives  detailed  suggestions.  The  practice 
does  not  insure  bearing  of  shy  varieties  like  the 
Moorpark,  but  it  probably  helps  them  also.  It  is 
not  safe  to  leave  the  trees  unpruned,  for  they  will 
break  to  pieces  if  they  set  a  heavy  crop. 


Mildew  in  Sprouting  Barley. 

To  the  Editor:  What  conditions  favor  mildew 
in  sprouting  barley?  I  soak  my  barley  in  oil 
cans  10  to  12  hours  and  then  put  it  in  boxes  12 
to  18  inches  about  three  inches  thick  and  cover 
the  barley  with  a  wet  sack,  and  a  dry  sack  over 
it  to  check  evaporation,  and  place  the  boxes  in 
the  shade;  and  T  repeat  wetting  the  sacks  night 
and  morning.  About  the  fifth  day  the  mildew 
forms.  I  have  washed  out  my  boxes  with  formal- 
dehyde solution.  The  bottoms  of  the  boxes  are 
made  of  old  sacks.  What  amount  of  formalde- 
hyde is  about  right  to  disinfect  the  boxes?  Will 
boiling  water  do? — B.  W.  M.,  Redding. 

Mildew  cannot  be  wholly  prevented  by  any  dis- 
infection of  the  containers  before  sprouting, 
though  that  is  desirable  to  delay  the  attack.  The 
sacks,  the  air  and  the  water  may  contain  the 
spores.  Apparently  the  reason  why  it  is  so  bad 
in  your  case  is  because  the  grain  is  kept  too  moist 
and  has  too  little  ventilation.  If  kept  a  little 
drier  and  still  moist  enough  to  grow  well,  you 
will  have  less  mildew.  Possibly  a  little  more 
heat  will  also  help.  One  pound  of  formaldehyde 
to  40  gallons  of  water  or  sufficient  treatment  with 
boiling  water  will  kill  the. spores  on  the  boxes. 


Selling  Direct  to  Jobbers. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  tell  me  why  a  farmer 
cannot  sell  his  fruit  direct  to  some  jobber.  If  I 
ran  do  so,  how  can  I  get  in  touch  with  some  re- 
liable firm? — J.  H.  W.,  Fowler. 

We  know  of  no  reason  why  you  cannot  make 
such  a  sale  if  you  can  find  a  jobber  who  wishes 
to  buy  such  an  amount  as  you  have  to  offer. 
Jobbers  are  understood  to  be  operators  who  buy- 
products  in  bulk  after  they  are  graded,  standard- 
ized and  packed  in  commercial  shape — generally 
with  recognized  brands  which  are  in  good  request 
among  retailers.  Therefore,  a  packer  usually 
comes  between  a  grower  and  a  jobber  or  a  co- 
operation of  growers  does  the  packing  and  sells 
in  bulk  to  jobbers  or  does  its  own  distribution 
to  retailers,  or  both.  We  do  not  know  how  you 
can  get  in  touch  with  such  a  dealer  as  you  de- 
sire. Perhaps  by  consulting  your  neighbors  who 
have  similar  products  you  can  find  out  who  wishes 
to  buy  in  your  section. 


What  Can  Be  Done  with  Morning  Glory? 
To  the  Editor:  We  have  patches  of  morning 
glory  which  are  doing  considerable  damage.  A 
crop  of  hay  has  just  been  harvested  from  a  portion 
of  the  infested  land  and  a  crop  of  sweet  peas  will 
be  removed  in  a  few  days.  Would  you  advise 
plowing  now,  and  then  cultivating  each  week  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  the  weed,  and  do  you  think 
such  process  would  destroy  the  glory  so  that  the 


land  would  be  clear  of  it  for  next  season?  Or 
do  you  consider  that  it  is  necessary  to  devote  a 
whole  year  to  continuous  cultivation  in  order  to 
kill  it? — A.  D.,  Watsonville. 

If  fhe  work  is  well  done  as  you  propose  and  a 
flat  weed  cutter  is  used  which  completely  under- 
cuts the  surface  so  no  shoots  are  allowed  to  ap- 
pear, you  can  so  reduce  the  plant  that  its  growth 
next  year  will  be  so  weak  and  so  late  that  crops 
maturing  early  in  the  summer  will  be  practically 
uninjured  by  it  and  you  can  then  treat  the  pest 
again  as  you  propose  to  do  this  year.  We  have 
little  faith  in  eradicating  the  plant,  but  it  can 
be  kept  below  the  point  of  much  injury  on  open 

land.   

Rye  Hay  and  Straw. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  inform  me  as  to  feed- 
ing value  of  rye  hay  as  compared  with  other 
grain  hays  and  alfalfa  for  work  horses;  also  the 
feeding  value  of  rye  straw  as  compared  with 
wheat  and  oat  straw.  Could  rye  straw  be  used 
as  a  filler  together  with  silage? — J.  S.,  Doyle. 

Oat  hay  is  the  best  of  the  grain  hays  and  rye 
is  the  worst  from  the  points  of  view  of  nutritive- 
ness  and  digestibility.  As  compared  with  alfalfa 
hay  for  horses,  good  oat  hay  is  probably  superior 
and  rye  hay  inferior — though  it  is  hard  to  com- 
pare things  which  are  quite  unlike  in  some  re- 
spects and  had  better  be  mixed  than  contrasted. 
Oat  straw  is  the  best  of  the  cereal  straws,  barley 
next  and  rye  and  wheat  worst.  As  a  filler  the 
value  of  rye  straw  depends  upon  what  the  silage 
is  made  of:  it  balances  better  with  alfalfa  silage 
than  with  corn  silage,  but  on  the  whole  we  would 
rather  put  rye  straw  under  a   horse  than  into 

him.   

Cure  for  Crown  Gall. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  cure  for  crown 
gall?  I  have  it  on  some  peach  trees  and  on  one 
apricot  tree.— J.  W.  R.,  Folsom. 

This  trouble  is  often  called  "root  knot"  and 
you  are  in  luck  not  to  have  more  of  it.  Some 
years  ago  a  Napa  county  orchardist  announced  a 
cure  which  consisted  of  boring  a  hole  into  the 
substance  of  the  knot  and  filling  the  hole  with 
bluestone  solution — as  strong  as  dissolving  in 
cold  water  would  make  it.  This  did  more,  how- 
ever, than  was  desired,  for  it  killed  both  tree  and 
knot  in  too  many  cases.  The  present  prescrip- 
tion is  to  remove  the  knot  cleanly,  without  In- 
jury to  adjacent  bark,  and  paint  the  wound  with 
Bordeaux  paste — allowing  it  to  dry  before  re- 
placing the  earth.  This  usually  kills  the  knot 
growth  at  that  spot. 

Falling  Tomatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  Why  do  tomato  blooms  fall  off 
even  after  the  little  tomato  has  formed?  The 
first  blooms  produced  tomatoes;  since  then  they 
fell  off.  I  irrigate  them  lightly  every  five  days. — 
C.  A.  T..  Red  Bluff. 

Several  possible  causes  are  usually  alleged. 
The  trouble  usually  occurs  on  plants  which  are 
induced  to  make  too  free  growth  by  over-rich 
soil  and  too  much  moisture.  The  plants  do  not 
require  so  much  irrigation  if  the  soil  is  fairly 
retentive. 

California  Weather  Record 

The  following:  rainfall  and  temperature  record  la  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 


Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

,  *  \  Data 

Stations —           Past  Seasonal  Normal  ,  "  \ 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'm  Mln'm 

Eureka    .20  .11  62  SO 

Red  Bluff   ...  ...  ICO  «6 

Sacramento    ...  ■■•  100  fid 

San  Francisco    ...  .#1  TO  5i 

San  Jose    ...  ...  8*  00 

Fresno    ...  ...  MB  80 

San  Luis  Obispo   ...  M  «8  •» 

Los  Angeles     «8  ...  83  W 

San  Diego    ...  ...  f*  62 
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Prunes    Growing  and  Curing 


|  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  hy  John  i.  Fox.] 


In  three  weeks'  time  the  prune 
harvest  will  be  under  way.  and 
growers  have  been  busy  cleaning 
and  repairing  trays  and  boxes,  get- 
ting wood  to  the  dippers  and  rolling 
down  the  soil  for  picking.  This  has 
been  a  pretty  hard  year  on  prune 
trees,  for.  although  the  crop  is  not 
heavy,  this  second  dry  year  resulted 
in  a  very  heavy  June  drop-  -the 
heaviest  we  have  known,  followed  by 
a  July  drop,  which  in  some  orchards 
was  fully  as  heavy.  A  part  of  the 
early  fall  of  fruit  seemed  to  be  due 
to  injury  by  thrips  on  the  little 
stems,  but  in  July  it  seemed  to  be 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  tree  to 
relieve  itself.  Even  where  irriga- 
tion is  practiced  there  was  some 
July  drop. 

I  (>*••.    m    JUNE    \\l>    .11  I  V  DBOPR 

This  is  going  to  affect  the  yield 
not  a  little.  Some  men  have  esti- 
mated 15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of 
loss.  This,  however,  will  be  partly 
made  up  by  the  increased  size  of 
the  fruit  remaining  on  the  trees. 
There  is  very  little  new  sturdy 
growth  in  old  trees  this  year  and 
it  depends  a  little  on  the  fall  how 
the  young  buds  develop  and  fill 
out  for  next  year.  This  is  a  year 
when  all  sucker  wood  should  have 
been  removed  throughout  the  grow- 
ing season.  So  little  of  it  is  want- 
ed, except  to  renew  a  limb,  and  it 
robs  both  fruttwood  and  fruit  of 
nourishment. 

Prunes  this  year  will  be  generally 
small  in  size  except  where  irriga- 
tion is  practised,  and  even  there 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  small  fruit. 

Quite  a  number  of  growers  put  in 
pumping  plants  this  year  where 
water  was  available,  in  an  effort 
to  bring  their  trees  through  in 
good  shape — orchards  that  never  be- 
fore^  had  been  irrigated. 

Here,  we  notice  that  those  trees 
that  were  irrigated  early  in  the 
season  look  quite  the  best.  They 
have  large  flat  leaves  of  good  color. 
The  late  June  watered  trees  look 
fairly  well,  but  show  many  small 
yellow  leaves,  some  of  which  still 
spoil  the  general  appearance  of  the 
trees.  In  orchards  that  had  a  good 
drenching  up  to  the  middle  of 
July  there  are  some  cracked  prunes, 
except  where  they  had  had  a  pre- 
vious flooding.  But  the  fruit  here 
generally  looks  good. 

A    OILT1.RAI,  CONTRAST. 

We  know  of  two  orchards,  on  the 
same  tract,  side  by  side,  the  same 
age  and  equally  good  trees.  One 
is  always  shallow  plowed  and  gen- 
erally laid  away  early.  This  one 
had  a  crop  we  would  have  estimated 
at  ?,  tons  to  the  acre  a  month 
ago.  The  other  has  always  been 
plowed  deep  and  kept  well  stirred 
throughout  the  growing  season. 
This  year  the  owner  put  in  a  tem- 
porary pumping  plant  and  both 
trees  and  fruit  look  well.  His  crop 
should  be,  say.  1%  tons  (dried)  to 
the  acre  and  from  appearances 
should  make  0(is  or  better.  The 
unirrigated  orchard  adjoining  will 
run  pretty  close  to  100s.  These  two 
orchards  are  on  a  strong  clay  loam 
bottom.  The  irrigated  orchard  was 
also  plowed  in  February,  because 
of  the  dry  winter,  though  it  is  gen- 
erally plowed  in  March.  The  un- 
irrigated one  was  plowed  in  April 
and    lost    quite    a    little  moisture 


while  waiting  for 
which  never  came. 


another  rain 


HEAVY  PKlMMi. 
Mr.    Ham   Johnson   of   Napa  has 
been    doing   some   summer  pruning 
on  his  old  prune  trees  this  year  and 
it    will   be    interesting   to   see   the  |  pecially.  it  pays  to  move  your  Im- 
outcome  of  this — quite  heavy  cut-    Perials.   when   ready,  by  hand  and 


quality.  If  one  can  spare  the  labor 
it  pays  to  take  pains  and  watch  this 
matter  closely,  especially  with,  re- 
gard to  Imperials  and  Clairacs.  Two 
or  three  days  at  the  critical  period 
of  exposure  to  a  blazing  heat  and 
the  best  prunes  (Imperials)  settle 
down  on  the  trays  like  fried"  eggs 
and  are  then  often  damaged  in  the 
turning.     At  the  present  price  ea- 


ting. There  is  no  doubt  that  grow- 
ers will  be  actively  engaged  this 
year  in  pruning  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  off,  not  only  to  relieve  the 
trees  but  the  better  to  observe 
dead  or  moribund  wood,  of  which 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  after 
this  dry  year. 

The  drouth  and  low  water  table, 
which  latter  seems  almost  unpre- 
cedented, are  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  dead  wpod  and  this  condition 
has  been  rendered  worse  in  various 
sections  by  the  attacks  of  "thrips," 
canker  worm,  tent  caterpillars,  red 
spider  or  bean  thrips. 

The  mealy  plum  louse  has  not 
been  bad  generally,  except  in  some 
cases  on  young  trees  just  coming 
into  bearing,  so  the  number  of 
split  prunes  from  this  cause  will 
lie  negligible.  The  cool  weather 
along  the  coast  sections  through  July 
has  been  very  helpful. 

HINTS   ON  CUBING. 

If  there  should  come  a  very  hot 
spell  during  harvest,  most  men  will 
have  enough  trays  this  year  to 
stack    their   fruit    and   conserve  its 


later  to  be  ready  to  stack  them  if 
necessary.  This  year  it  will  pay 
to  take  infinite  pains  over  the 
curing  of  the  crop,  which  will  all 
be  wanted.  A  field  grader  is  al- 
most a  necessity,  for  unless  it  is 
used,  the  small  prunes  are  dried 
hard  by  the  time  the  large  ones  are 
cured.  We  all  know  what  this 
means  on  the  grade  sheet,  but  how 
many  of  us  pause  to  consider  how 
much  we  lose  also  at  the  scale. 

"DRYING"  AND  "( THING." 

We  jhave  learned  the  difference 
between  "drying"  prunes  and  "cur- 
ing" them,  but  the  owner  must  stick 
to  the  drying  yard  if  he  wants  his 
fruit  cured  right.  The  French  must  be 
doubled  or  stacked,  or  both,  at  the 
right  stage  or  sometimes  only  moved 
on  the  tray.  But  to  save  on  labor 
in  the  handling  of  the  curing  and 
cured  fruit  is  false  economy. 

I  hope  in  later  articles  to  deal 
with  results  in  different  sections, 
with  pruning,  cover  crops  and 
spraying  respectively. 


eral  districts  of  Yolo  county  are 
complaining  of  insufficient  irriga- 
tion water  owing,  they  claim,  to  an 
undue  diversion  of  water  by  the 
Yolo  Water  and  Power  Co.  to  the 
use  of  the  rice  growers. 


SULPHUR 

Fleur  de  Soufre.  Anchor 
Brand:  Velvet  Flower* 
of  Sulphur  and  Eafle 
Brand. 

Packed  In  barrels  and 
double  sacks;  are  the 
ftuffU-at  and  purest  Sul- 
phurs that  money  can 
buy;  tne  best  for  Tine- 
yards;  the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes,  leav- 
ing* no  ash. 

Try  our  new  brand  of 
sublimed  100  per  cent 
pure  Ventilated  Sulphur 
for  making  Paste  — 
Atomic  Sulphur. 
For  Lime  Sulphur  Solu- 
tion, use  our  "8"  Brand 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur, 
which  we  will  furnish 
at  a  price  so-cheap  that 
«ou  cannot  afford  to  purchase  ready-made 
-»lut(ons. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet:  also 
•noe  list  and  samples. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

684  CaUfornla  St.,  San  Francises.  Cat. 


Fertilize  all  Crops 

 with— 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Small  quantity  per  acre  will 
increase  your  production  and  in- 
come. 

Write  or  call  for  particulars. 
NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

HENRY  BOOKSIN.  District  Manager 
518-519  Bank  of  San  Jose  Building 
SAN  JOSE  CALIFORNIA 


Fruit  and  alfalfa  growers  in  sev- 


'  Arrow"  and 
"J**itro  Club" 

Wetfrroof 
Steel  Lined 
Shot  Shells 


Autoloading  and 
Pump  Action  Repeating  Shotguns 

for  Shooting  Right 

WHEN  you  throw  off  your  harness,  and  grah  a  shotf/un  for  a 
good  old-fashioned  hunt,  you  are  going  to  want  the  run  you 

have  coming  to  you. 

Choose  either  the  Remington  UMC  Pump  Gun  or  Autoloading  Shotgun  and  you 
will  he  on  the  right  track.  Among  modern  firearms  they  are  the  leaders  in  the  shotgun 
class — leadership  hacked  hy  the  Grand  Prize  gold  medal,  highest  possible  of  honors 
Tor  Mod  ern  Firearms  and  Ammunition, '  awarded  to  Remington  UMC  at  the 
last  World's  Fair,  in  San  Francisco.  In  other  words,  made  right. 

For  the  right  shells,  get  Remington  UMC  Smokeless  "Arrow"  or  "Nitro  Club," 
the  steel  lined  "speed  she  lis,"  now  made  ^Vetproof  hy  a  wonderful  and  exclusive 
process  —  or  in  hJach  fiowder,  huy  the  old  reliable  "New  Club,"  now  \A^etproof 
sealed  at  turnover  (crimp)  and  top  wad. 

So?d  by  Hardware  and  Snorting  Goods  Deafer*  in  Your  Nearest  Town 

Clean  sod  oil  your  fun  with  REM  OIL.  tbe  combina- 
tion Powder  Solvent.  Lubricant  and  R.uit  Preventive 

The  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Inc. 

Largttt  74 anufacturert  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  th$  WorlJ 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


i 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.  1 


Can't  Afford  Unirrigated  Prunes. 

"Try  leaving  a  few  rows  of  your 
prunes  unirripated  this  year  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  irrigation  defi- 
nately,"  we  suggested  to  James 
Sherriffp  of  San  Benito  county. 
"Prunes  are  worth  too  much.  I 
can't  afford  to  lose  them  by  such 
experiments."  said  Mr.  Sherriffs, 
whose  pumping  experience  has  con- 
vinced him  that  pumping  pays  for 
itself  plus  a  profit.  "Without  irri- 
gation the  fruit  is  smaller,  the 
leaves  fall  sooner,  even  before  the 
fruit  drops,  and  the  next  crop  is 
reduced.  I  sometimes  get  four  tons 
dry  per  acre  and  three  tons  is  a 
fair  average  crop,  with  irrigation. 
They  dry  away  about  2*4  to  1." 

Give  Melilotus  Early  Start. 

The  success  of  a  melilotus  cover 
crop  depends  largely  on  getting  a 
good  start  in  the  fall,  as  experienced 
by  W.  E.  Jones  &  Son,  who  have  for 
some  seasons  grown  melilotus  among 
their  almonds  near  Banning  in  Riv- 
erside county.  Such  cover  crop  sown 
late  in  September,  1916,  on  sandy 
gravel  over  porous  subsoil,  followed 
by  furrowing  and  irrigation,  proved 
far  better  than  some  of  the  same 
seed  planted  similarly  in  October, 
1916",  after  the  first  rain.  Where  it 
got  a  good  start  before  cold  weather, 
it  grew  a  little  all  winter  and  shot 
ahead  when  a  warm  spell  came.  Last 
fall,  owing  to  scarcity  of  water,  it 
did  not  get  a  good  start  and  the 
growth  was  poor. 

Bush  Berry  Shortage. 

A  shortage  of  blackberries,  logan- 
berries, raspberries,  etc.,  appears 
likely  during  the  next  few  seasons, 
due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
berry  *  production  has  been  from 
bushes  and  vines  interplanted  be- 
tween orchard  trees  which  have  be- 
come too  big  to  continue  the 
double   cropping.     Berries  come  to 


full  bearing  the  second  year.  Plants 
will  not  be  ready  for  shipment  un- 
til November,  but  orders  for  them 
should  be  filed  early. 

Water  Increases  Apple  Sizes. 

"Newtown  apples  will  stand  all 
the  water  you  want  to  give  them," 
says  E.  A.  Hall,  of  Watsonville. 
The  water  increases  their  size, 
but  that  is  not  objectionable,  as 
many  3% -tier  Newtowns  are  used 
for  baking.  Bellflowers,  which  are 
mostly  eaten  fres?h.  should  not  grow 
over  the  four-tier  size.  The  last 
irrigation  may  be  applied  a  month 
before  picking. 

Where  Alfalfa  Cannot  Rob  Trees. 

A  case  where  alfalfa  in  an  al- 
mond orchard  does  not  rob  the 
trees  of  irrigation  water  is  that  of 
the  thrifty  trees  belonging  to  R. 
E.  Liguorf.  in  Livermore  Valley. 
"A  foot  of  water  on  the  alfalfa 
would  be  out  of  sight  in  two  hours," 
says  Mr.  Liguori.  "The  water  goes 
down  quickly,  but  not  sidewise.  and 
the  alfalfa  shows  lack  of  wai«r  be- 
fore the  trees  do." 

Sulphur  Per  Ton  of  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor:  How  much  sul- 
phur must  I  buy  per  ton  of  peaches 
which  1  want  to  dry? — H.  M..  Liv- 
ingston. 

[Answered  by  Cat.  Peach  Growers,  Fresno.] 
Used  in  connection  with  the  or- 
dinary compact   sulphur  house,  one 
sack,    or    110    lbs.    of    sulphur  is 
enough   for  15   tons  of  fresh  fruit. 

Water  the  Apricots  Well. 

The  time  to  begin  growing  next 
season's  apricot  crop  is  just  as  soon 
as  the  present  crop  is  off.  Dig  a 
few  holes  to  see  how  far  it  is  to 
moist  earth — the  moisture  from  be- 
low. Then  put  on  enough  water  to 
meet  that  sub-moisture.  But  do  it 
early  enough  so  the  growth  that 
follows    will    ripen   before  freezing. 


Folly  in  Shipping  Poor  Pears 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

The  Pear  Growers'  Association  is    and    the  rotting 


endeavoring  to  reduce  the  quantity 
of  poor  pears  sent  to  San  Francisco 
to  get  in  the  way  of  good  fruit  and 
to  waste  the  shipper's  labor  and 
freight  money.  It  is  reported  that 
one  day  last  week  an  examination  of 
the  thousands  of  boxes  piled  upon 
the  wharf  showed  that  the  growers, 
or  their  tenants,  have  been  put- 
ting everything  in  the  way  of  wind- 
falls and  wormy  pears  into  the  box- 
es, mixed  in  with  the  good  wind- 
falls, and  with  the  good  No.  2  pears. 

The  previous  week,  when  only 
300  to  400  boxes  a  day  were  com- 
ing in,  the  retailers  bought  such 
pears,  took  them  to  their  stores  or 


pears,  and  laid 
aside  the  good  50  per  cent  of  the 
pears  to  ripen  up.  When  they  had 
enough  for  their  immediate  wants 
they  would  not  buy  the  mixtures 
of  trash  and  good  pears  wheh  over 
2000  boxes  a  day  were  coming  in. 
Therefore,  the  grower  who  throws 
into  the  boxes  all  the  refuse  pears 
is  bound  to  lose. 

The  growers  on  the  Sacramento* 
river  will  save,  on  the  estimated 
tonnage  of  3000  tons  of  windfalls, 
if  they  will  sort  them  over  and 
ship  only  the  good  ones,  at  least 
$7,000.  What's  the  use  of  paying 
charges  and  using  boxes  to  trans- 
port something  to  market  that  not 


peddling  wagons,  sorted  them  over,  only  brings  you  nothing,  but  costs 
threw  away  the  wilted,  the  wormy  |  you  $5  to  $7  a  ton  loss? 

Brown  Scale  on  Apricots 


To  the  Editor.  What  would  you 
consider  the  best  spray  to  be  used 
now  on  apricot  trees  that  are  badly 
infested  with  brown  scale?  I  intend 
to  have  the  orchard  irrigated  as 
soon  as  the  crop  is  off.  The  renter 
received  two  big  crops,  but  this 
year  the  apricots  were  both  small 
and  smutty,  through  neglect. — W.  K. 
B.,  Santa  Rosa. 

[You  cannot  spray  apricot  trees 
for  scale  while  they  are  in  foliage. 


Use  lime-sulphur  solution  —  winter 
strength — any  time  after  the  leaves 
are  off  and  preferably  when  the 
buds  begin  to  swell  in  spring.  The 
fruit  is  probably  small  for  lack  of 
proper  cultivation  or  insufficient 
pruning  and  thinning  or  both.  It 
may  help  you  to  prune  this  year  as 
soon  as  the  crop  is  off. — Ed.] 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


P'^ST  aStVM*A  Fitting  and         I  ^ 

Couplings  scrfw  SgJJ™ 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 


PACIFIC   PIPE  CO, 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Uniform  .blasting ■ 
results  in  every  stick 


iantJFarm  Powders 

STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL 

Uniformity  is  another  word  for  economy  and  safety.  When  the 
same  things  happen  with  each  pound  of  .Giant  Farm  Powder,  you 
know  not  only  how  much  to  use,  but  what  results  to  expect  and  how 
to  handle  the  explosive. 

Giant  Farm  Powdf  .s  are  surer,  safer  and  more  economical  because  our  tests  guar- 
antee every  pound.  We  maintain  our  own  completely  equipped  chemical  division 
to  inspect  Giant  Farm  Powders  during  every  process  of  manufacture.  Absolute 
uniformity  means  absolute  dependability.  Like  results  always  obtained  under  like 
conditions  make  western  farmers  prefer  Giant  Farm  Powders. 

"Giant  Powder  is  the  most  satisfactory,"  says  John  Zurr,  Santa  Rosa,  CaL 
"I  account  for  this  because  Giant  Powder  is  made  with  the  utmost  care." 

Caution :  Be  sure  you  eet  the  genuine.  That  other  explosives  are  often  called  "Giant 
Powder"  indicates  the  bich  quality  of  the  original.  Look  for  the  Giant  trade-mark  on 
every  case.  t 

The  coupon  (or  a  postal  mentioninc  this  paper)  will  brinjr  you  the  biff  book  "Better 
*armin£."  Tells  how  to  remove  stumps,  prepare  tree  beds,  and  do  all  kinds  of  farm 
work  cheaper  and  better.    Write  for  it  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

" Eoetythlng  for  plaiting" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,Con„  First  National  Bank  Bldf.,  San  Francisco 
Send  me  the  S2-pa?e  illustrated  book  "Better  Farming. "   I  am  especially 
interested  in  (please  check) 

□  Stump  Blasting  □  Tree  Bed  Blasting  210 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □   Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Ditch  Blasting  □   Road  Making 
Name  • 

Address  .  
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Government  Wants  More  Wheat 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Under  date  of  July  22,  the  U.  S.  els  of  winter  and  spring  wheat.  If 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  asked  I  weather  conditions  next  year  are  fa- 


farmers  to  sow  47,500,000  acres  in 
winter  wheat  this  fall.  This  would 
yield  approximately  667,000,000 
bushels — the  greatest  winter  wheat 
crop  in  history.  While  the  request 
specifically  mentions  45,000,000 
acres  as  the  area  to  be  sown,  it 
asks  farmers  if  they  cannot  raise 
the  total  to  47,500,000  acres.  The 
latter  acreage  would  be  a  12  per 
cent  increase  over  last  year,  and 
would  provide  abundantly  for  the 
needs  of  the  allied  nations.  When 
harvest  time  rolls  around  it  will  be 
known  as  the  "Liberty  wheat  har- 
vest," according  to  the  plan  of  the 
department.  Officials  also  plan  cor- 
responding increases  in  the  produc- 
tion of  spring  wheat  and  livestock. 

BIIXIOX  BCSHIXS  SOl'GHT. 

The  last  crop  report  forecast  a 
1918  harvest  of  890,930.000  bush- 


COLLECTING  WAGES  FOR  PIECE 
WORK. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  it  true  that 
the  Labor  Commissioner  will  not 
help  a  man  to  collect  wages  due 
him  if  he  has  worked  by  the  piece 
and  not  by  the  day? — G.  C.  A.,  San 
Francisco. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  signed 
"G.  C.  A.."  permit  me  to  advise 
that  this  office  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  refused  to  assist  in  the 
collection  of  wages  due  a  laborer 
who  was  working  on  a  piece-work 
basis,  if  the  complainant  actually 
performed  the  work.  We  have  re- 
fused to  collect  such  bills  for  con- 
tractors, who  were  employing  la- 
bor on  a  piece-work  basis,  the  or- 
chardist  or  farmer  having  refused 
to  pay  for  the  reason  that  the  con- 
tractor had  failed  to  fulfill  the 
contract  or  agreement  entered  into. 
As  regards  an  individual,  this  of- 
fice is  ready  and  willing  at  all 
times  to  render  every  assistance 
possible. 


MANURE  IN  CONVENIENT  FORM. 

Over  in  Nevada  manure  from  large 
herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  fed  on 
alfalfa  oil  cake  and  other  highly 
nitrogenous  foods  has  accumulated 
for  years.  The  dry  climate  removes 
the  moisture  but  prevents  leaching 
or  fermentation.  The  Pacific  Ma- 
nure and  Fertilizer  Company  of  San 
Francisco  are  operating  a  grinding 
mill  of  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred tons  per  day  capacity  and  pul- 
verizing this  highly  concentrated 
manure  and  putting  it  out  under 
the  name  of  Groz-It.  It  is  odor- 
less and  free  from  flies,  insects, 
weed  seeds  and  other  objectionable 
features  and  contains  many  times 
the  plant  food  value  of  ordinary 
manure,  being  especially  rich  in 
potash. 

At  present  the  greater  part  of  the 
output  is  beins  shipped  across  the 
continent  to  Eastern  and  Southern 
States,  in  spite  of  the  fact  ,that  the 
freight  makes  it  $10  per  ton  higher 
there  than  here.  O.  W.  Lehmer. 
general  manager  of  the  Yosemito 
Railroad,  tried  out  a  few  tons  on 
his  citrus  trees  at  Live  Oak  some 
time  ago  and  is  now  using  it  ex- 
clusively in  his  grove  at  Live  Oak 
in  San  Bernardino  countv. 


During  the  month  of  June  $8,- 
343,430  were  loaned  to  farmers  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Federal 
Land  Banks  on  long-time  first  mort- 
gages, according  to  the  monthly 
statement  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board. 
The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spokane 
leads  in  amount  of  loans  closed — 
$1,262,800.  The  bank  at  Berkeley, 
covering  the  Eleventh  District  (Cal- 
ifornia, Utah,  Nevada,  and  Arizona), 
loaned  $468,200. 


vorable,  the  1919  harvest  of  winter 
and  spring  wheat  will  be  well  over 
the  billion  mark  in  bushels.  From 
the  45,000,000  acreage,  however,  a 
total  of  636,000,000  bushels  would 
be  raised,  on  the  basis  of  an  aver- 
age yield  of  15.7  bushels  per  acre 
and  an  abandonment  of  10  per  cent 
of  the  area  sown  on  account  of  win- 
ter kill.  Even  with  a  normal  good 
crop,  such  as  is  evident  for  this 
fall,  the  country's  reserve  supply,  or 
"carry  over,"  is  practically  ex- 
hausted, it  is  said,  and,  at  all 
events,  is  the  smallest  on  record.  It 
is  up  to  the  farmers  this  fall  and 


next  spring  to  build  up  a  sufficient 

reserve. 

VARIOUS  STATES. 

This  is  how  the  department  fig- 
ures some  of  the  States  will  have 
to  increase  their  winter-wheat  acre- 
age this  fall  over  1917  to  make  suc- 
cessful the  "Liberty  wheat  harvest" 

0f    1919 :                      1917  1918 

Acreage.  Acreage. 

Arizona                             44.000  48.000 

California                         489,000  6.18.000 

Utah                                 244.000  375.000 

Nevada                                  6.000  10,000 

Idaho                               303.000  405.000 

Washington                       422.000  860.000 

Oregon                               602.000  692.000 

Ohio   2.145.000  2.600.000 

Indiana   2.645,000  3.100.000 

Illinois   2.602.000  3.200.000 

West  Virginia                  535,000  590.000 

Iowa   • .  .  .    450.000  900.000 

Missouri   2.875,000  3.235.000 

South  Dakota                  164.000  182.000 

Nebraska   8.135,000  3.782.000 

Kansas   9,479.000  9.479.000 

Kentucky                           952.000  1.142.000 

Tennessee                         840.000  1,010.000 

Alabama                            144.000  158.000 

Mississippi                         36.000  45.000 

Texas   1.622.000  1.730.000 


Oklahoma   3.264.000  3.400.000 

Arkansas                         288.000  317.000 

Wyoming                            80,000  92,000 

Colorado                            462.000  508.000 

New  Mexico                     270.000  283.000 

Many  States  are  not  asked  for  in- 
creases, such  as  Kansas,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  table.  They  are  States 
that  have  suffered  from  drought 
conditions.  If  conditions  become  fa- 
vorable, however,  an  increase  will 
be  expected  for  them.  In  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  large 
increases  of  winter  wheat  acreage 
is  not  suggested  because  of  heavy 
increases  for  rye. 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hardy     Rhododendrons,     Azaleas,  Boxwoods, 
Hollies  and  a  complete  line  of 

Coniferous  Evergreens. 
WBITE    FOB  PRICES 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA.  CALIFORNIA. 


Why  live  stock  prices 
go  up  and  down 


WHEN  there  is  more  dressed  meat 
on  the  market  than  there  is  con- 
sumer demand  for  it,  meat  and  live 
stock  prices  go  down. 

But  when  the  consumer  demand  for 
meat  is  greater  than  the  supply,  meat 
and  live  stock  prices  go  up. 

This  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
It  is  the  law  that  determines  the  prices 
the  producer  gets  for  his  cattle. 

*       *       *       *  , 

Between  the  producer  of  live  stock 
on  one  hand  and  the  consumer  of  dressed 
meat  on  the  other  hand  is  the  service  of 
the  packer. 

The  packer  turns  the  live  stock  into 
dressed  meat  and  by-products  and  then 
distributes  them  to  the  retailer. 

Out  of  every  dollar  the  packer  re- 
ceives for  this  meat  and  by-products  he 
pays  90  cents,  approximately,  for  the 
cattle. 


The  remaining  10  cents  on  the  dollar 
must  pay  for  dressing,  freight  to  mar- 
ket, operation  of  distributing  houses,  and 
in  most  cases  delivery  to  the  retailer. 

Out  of  what  is  left  must  come  the 
packer's  profit.  For  Swift  &  Company 
during  1917  this  amounted  to  a  net 
profit  of  yi  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  beef. 
On  all  products,  it  was  only  a  little  over 
half  a  cent  per  pound. 

A  reasonable  profit  margin  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  packer  to  operate  without 
endangering  the  efficiency  of  the  business 
and  its  value  to  the  producer  as  a  mar- 
keting agency  for  live  stock.  Complete 
elimination  of  these  profits  would  have 
practically  no  effect  on  the  farm  prices 
of  live  stock  nor  the  retail  prices  of  meat. 

Swift  &  Company  will  gladly  co-oper- 
ate in  the  carrying  out  of  any  national 
policy  that  will  tend  to  steady  the  prices 
of  live  stock  and  meat. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  with  more  than  20,000  stockholders 
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Farm  Products 


Must  Increase 


If  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  do 
their  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How 
are  you  going"  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with 
the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FOR  CALI FORNIA  SOILS 


GROWING  LEGUMES  WITH  GRAIN 


To  the  Editor:  This  company  is 
farming  approximately  6000  acres 
to  grain  this  season.  This  land  is 
the  usual  red  color  upland.  We 
wish  to  know  whether  vetch  inocu- 
lated with  nitrogen  germs  and 
planted  with  wheat,  barley  or  oats 
would  increase  the  yield  ot  grain 
enough  to  warrant  the  expense.  The 
cost  would  be  $2  an  acre  for  inoc- 
ulation and  $1.20  an  acre  for  the 
vetch  seed.  Please  let  us  have  your 
opinion.  —  Sacramento  Suburban 
Fruit  Lands  Co.,  Sacramento. 

[Answer  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Gilmore.] 

Several  different  species  of  le- 
gumes have  been  planted  with 
small  grain  both  winter  and  spring, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  This 
practice,  however,  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful except  possibly  in  a  few 
isolated  instances.  The  main  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  legumes  and  the 
grains  do  not  ripen  at  the  same 
time.  In  some  instances,  too,  the  grain 
and  seed  of  legumes  are  difficult  to 
separate.  This  would  be  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  rye. 
Moreover,  it  generally  happens  that 
kthe  competition  between  the  grains 
and  the  legumes  for  space,  light 
and  moisture  are  great  detriments 
to  growth  and  development,  espe- 
cially yield  of  grain,  than  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  legumes.  On  the  other 
hand,  legumes  of  various  sorts  and 
grain  have  been  planted  together 
for  hay  with  excellent  success.  This 
is  especially  true  wrth  oats  and 
barley  with  peas,  rye  and  wheat 
with  vetch.  In  saying  these  things  I 
do  not  wish  to  discourage  the 
writer's  desire  to  experiment,  for 
we  do  need  more  experimental  evi- 
dence on  this  question  in  Cali- 
fornia. Moreover,  I  would  not  go 
to  the  expense  of  $2  per  acre  for 
inoculating  the  seed  if  the  exper- 
iment were  tried.  The  Division  of 
Soil  Chemistry  will  supply  direc- 
tions for  inoculating  the  seed,  even 
if  this  were  necessary  at  a  cheaper 
rate. 

(To  emphasize  one  of  the  points 
made  by  Prof.  Gilmo're.  we  would 
add  that  to  get  a  good  crop  of 
grain  by  rainfall  on  uplands  usually 
requires  all  the  moisture  which  one 
has  reason  to  expect  and  to  divide 
the  moisture  with  a  growth  of  le- 
gumes will  be  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  too  little  water  in  the  soil 
in  the  spring  to  make  a  grain  crop. 
To  increase  the  chance  for  grain, 
the  field  should  be  as  clean  of  any 
other  growtti  as  practicable. — Editor. ) 


NEED  OF  IRRIGATION  AVOIDED. 


Charles  Gelbker  who  has  15  acres 
of  extra-growthy  pear  trees  on  heavy 
loam  soil  in  Contra  Costa  county, 
rightly  ridicules  the  idea  of  culti- 
vating so  deep  in  dry  weather  with 
shovel  cultivators  or  springtooth  har- 
rows that  moist  dirt  is  raised  up  to 
dry.  His  trees  never  had  water  un- 
til this  spring,  when  they  needed  It 
on  account  of  the  drouth.  Cultiva- 
tion cannot  make  moisture  where 
there  is  none.  In  normal  years  he 
held  enough  moisture  by  harrowing 
or  clod  mashing  in  the  afternoon 
what  he  plowed  in  the  morning  and 
by  using  either  disk  harrows,  weed 
cutters  or  shovel  cultivators,  with 
shanks  about  %  inch  wide  and 
broadened  at  the  lower  ends,  to  stir 
the  subsurface  without  raising  it 
where  it  would  dry  out  more.  A 
surface  mulch  was  made  and  kept 
loose  without  mixing  subsurface  soil 
with  it.  " 


letJJsTi&lYouJIoWTo 


If  you  are  paying  5  cents  a  mile  for 
tires — or  even  3  cents,  or  less, 
wouldn't  you  «be  interested  in  learning 
how  you  could  save  a  cent  0r  more  a 
mile? 

It  won't  cost  you  but  a  postage  stamp 
to  find  out  how  we  can  cut  your  tire 
bills. 

We  are  doing  it  for  thousands  of  peo- 
ple today — actually  helping  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  conservation  of  rub- 
ber, cotton  and  labor  by  showing  tire 
rims  how  to  get  more  miles  out  of 
tires.  We  can  show  you  bow  to  save 
money,  too. 

Pacific  Pipe  &  Supply  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse 
1002=1006  S.  Santa  Fe  Ave. 

Display  Rooms 
839-841  South  Los  Angeles  St. 
Home  10121  Los  Angeles  Cal.  Main  8180 


Distributor^  for 


^PALMER  scoRTpy  TUBES 

DelionThes 


QrozIt 

HIGHLY 

Concentrated  =  Pulverized 

Manure 


A  mixture  of  cuttle  and  sheep  manure 
from  animals  fed  on  cotton  seed  meal 
and  cake  and  alfalfa  (highly  nitro- 
genous foods)  aged  for  several  years 
under  climate  conditions  that  remove 
moisture  but  prevent  leaching  and  fer- 
menting. 
No  odor. 

No  flies  or  insects. 
No  weed  seed  or  foreign  matter. 
Many  times  plant  food  values  of  or- 
dinary manure. 
Guaranteed  co  intei  1 1  s . 
Nitrogen.  1.5  to  2%. 
Phos.  Acid.  P!O0,  1.33  to  2%. 
Potash  K20  water  soluble,  4  to  5' v  . 
We  are  shipping  GROZ-IT  in  immense 
qua  at  it  tea    to    Southern    and  Eastern 
states,  where  present  freight  rates  make 
it  .$10  per  ton  more  than  cost  to  you. 
Place   your   order   now   to   insure  de- 
livery. 

Sold  in  bags  or  bulk. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Also  ordinary  Manure 
in  Carloads 

Horse=Sheep -Cattle 
and  Rotted  Manures 

Pacific  Manure 
&  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco 


Starts 
easy 

And  develops  great 
power  and  mileage 
because  of  its  full, 
uniform  chain  of 
boiling  points. 
Look  for  the  Red 
Crown  sign  before 
you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 


(California) 


"J/fc Gasoline 


Dealers 

In 
PAPKR 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St..  San  Francisco 
Blake.  Moffltt  A  Towne,    Los  Angeles; 
Blake.  McKall  Co..         Portland,  Ore. 
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You  May  Help  Draft  Good  Seed  Laws 


[Written  for  Paclflc  Kuril  Press.] 


The  draft  of  new  seed  laws  to  be 
presented  to  the  coming  Legislature 
is  to  be  worked  out  at  a  meeting  of 
all  people  interested,  to  be  held  soon 
at  San  Luis  Obispo  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  State  Horticultural  Com- 
mission. Senator  Rigdon.  who  at- 
tempted to  get  such  a  bill  through 
the  last  Legislature,  will  undertake 
that  part  of  the  work  again.  The 
plan  to  be  presented  by  the  State 
Horticultural  Commission  through 
O.  W.  Newman,  who  has  been  work- 
ing on  this  problem  some  years,  is 
to  provide  a  workable  separate  law 
to  encourage  what  Chief  Deputy 
State  Horticultural  Commissioner 
George  P.  Weldon  says  is  the  most 
important  thing — the  scientific  im- 
provement of  our  various  seeds,  prin- 
cipally by  selection  of  the  best 
plants  and  heaviest  seed  and  the 
certification  of  such  by  the  State. 
Potatoes  and  cantaloupes  are  espe- 
cially in  need  of  such  improvement. 
The  tendency  is  generally  to  sell  the 
best  and  earliest,  leaving  the  culls 
to  furnish  seed.  The  Rockyford  can- 
taloupe >s  known  everywhere  be- 
cause a  seed  growers'  association  has 
standardized  the  selection  and  cer- 
tification of  the  seed.  Breeders 
would  begin  to  select  melons  as  soon 
as  the  first  ones  ripen,  choosing  those 
on  best  bearing  vines,  having  the 
heaviest  netting. 

Potatoes  are  on  the  decline  in 
yield  per  acre  in  California  for  lack 
of  better  seed.  We  have  a  potato 
inspection  and  certification  law 
which  is  in  general  quite  satisfac- 
tory, except  that  it  provides  no 
money  with  which  to  boost  the  work. 
The  result  is  that  so  few  growers 
have  asked  for  certification  that  the 
traveling  expenses  have  been  so 
heavy  as  to  discourage  even  these. 
With  a  competent  man  paid  to  carry 
on  propaganda,  this  condition  could 
be  reversed.  The  demand  for  certi- 
fied seed  is  far  beyond  the  supply 
and  at  good  prices.  W.  V.  Shear, 
who  has  been  considered  the  best 
man  in  California  for  the  inspection 
work,  but  who  is  raising  potatoes  of 
his  own  in  Modoc  county  because 
inspection  work  does  not  keep  him 
busy,  writes  to  Mr.  Weldon  that 
nearly  all  of  the  potato  growing 
States  have  inspection  and  certifica- 
tion and  the  movement  everywhere 
is  making  great  progress  except  In 
California,  where  it  is  going  back- 
ward. He  urges  that  the  potato 
certification  law  be  amended  to  In- 
clude sweet  potatoes,  onions,  beans, 
celery,  asparagus,  beets,  cabbage, 
etc.,  when  grown  for  seed.  Mr.  Wel- 
don agrees  emphatically  and  points 
out  that  with  these  lines  added  to 
the  potato  inspection  and  with  a 
small  initial  appropriation,  enough 
inspectors  would  soon  be  needed  to 
have  one  in  each  district.  With  the 
basic  principles  of  plant  breeding  in 
mind,  such  inspectors  could  soon  be- 
come expert  in  judging  the  quality 
of  various  truck  crop  seeds. 

The  growers  themselves  whose  po- 
tato crops  are  now  inspected  pay  for 
the  inspection,  and  there  has  been 
no  difficulty  collecting  on  crops  that 
are  certified.  But  some  collections 
have  been  difficult  where  certifica- 
tion was  found  impossible  and  an 
amendment  is  needed  to  cover  this 
point. 

Separate  from  the  seed  certifica- 
tion   law   is   another    proposal  to 


strengthen  the  inspection  of  seeds 
on  the  market  in  regard  to  adultera- 
tion, weed  seeds,  ability  to  germ- 
inate, trueness  to  name,  etc.  Any- 
one who  has  sown  foul  weeds,  wrong 
varieties,  or  weak  seed  realizes  the 
value  of  such  a  law. 

Before  the  primaries  is  time  for 
farmers  to  ask  candidates  regarding 
their  attitude  on  better  and  purer 
seed  and  to  insist  on  their  support 
of  a  workable  law  to  that  end. 


SIDEHILL  STEAW  WAGON. 


A  sidehill  grain  hay  and  straw 
wagon  which  does  not  tip  over  Is 
in  use  on  T.  D.  Carneal's  ranch  In 
Alameda  county.  The  rear  axle  is 
lengthened  from  the  left  end  to 
about  ten  feet  between  the  wheels 
and  the  wheel  on  the  left  side  has 
been  replaced  by  one  with  a  flange 
which  cuts  into  the  ground  and 
helps  prevent  slipping. 


SQUIRREL  EXPERIENCES. 

"I  sprinkled  two  quarts  of  poi- 
soned barley  in  the  cow  paths  where 
squirrels  run,  one  morning  early  this 
July,  and"  six  hours  later  none  of  It 
was  left,  but  I  found  dead  squir- 
rels," said  A.  E.  Balmer,  a  fruit 
grower  of  Contra  Costa  county  pretty, 
well  surrounded  by  pastures,  grain 
fields,  and  range  land.  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  even  while  grain  is 
plenty  in  the  fields,  squirrels  will 
pick  up  poisoned  barley  that  lies 
handy.  Mr.  Balmer  one  night  heard 
dirt  rolling  down  the  hill.  He  set 
I  two  traps  in  the  forks  of  a  tree  roqt, 
!  expecting  to  get  skunks,  but  in  the 
I  morning  two  squirrels  were  waiting 


for  him.  Thirty  apricot  trees  bore 
such  a  crop  this  spring  that  they 
had  to  be  thinned  before  cherry 
picking  time.  While  Mr.  Balmer 
was  busy  on  cherries  the  squirrels 
cleaned  off  the  apricots  "until  there 
were  not  thirty  fruits  left  on  the 
thirty  trees."  He  had  wrapped  news- 
papers loosely  around  the  trunks  so 
they  would  rattle,  and  squirrels  left 
them  alone  until  fogs  stopped  the 
rattling  and  squirreis  climbed  over 
them.  Squirrel  extermination  seems 
to  be  making  no  headway  in  this 
district. 


Farmers  using  lime  are  urged  not 
to  wait  until  the  time  of  greatest 
demand,  but  to  anticipate  their  needs 
and  order  early. 


Napa  County  Fair 

NAPA,  CAL,  AUG.  23-24-25 

See  Napa  County  at  her  best.  Poultry,  livestock,  as  well  as  gen- 
eral agricultural  products,  be  on  display.  Twenty  thousand 
square  feet  of  exhibits.    The  roads  to  Napa  are  good. 


E.  P.  LOCARNINI,  Manager 


Napa,  California 


"pROOF  of  Avery  Tractor  success  is  shown  by  the  way  Avery 
•*•  Tractor  sales  grow  in  the  same  community.  When  one  farmer 
gets  an  Avery  Tractor,  his  neighbors  watch  its  work  closely.  It 
is  not  long  before  another  Avery  arrives  and  then  another,  for  his 
neighbors  see  that  Avery  Tractors  stand  vtp  under  the  work. 

Likewise,  when  an  Avery  gets  into  a 
iamily,  fither  members  of  the  same 
family  soon  become  Avery  owners. 
Brothers,  cousins,  fathers  and  sons, 
uncles,  and  nephews  are  buying 
Averys.  We  have  many  records  of 
where  two,  three  and  four  brothers 
in  the  same  family  have  bought 
Avery  Tractors.  The  fact  that  neigh- 
bors, friends  and  relatives  buy  Avery 
Tractors  after  they  have  watched 
carefully  the  work  of  the  first  Avery 
Tractor  in  their  community  or  fam- 
ily, is  the  very  best  proof  that  Avery 
Tractors  are  a  success. 

Power  for  Every  Farm  Need 

You  can  get  an  Avery  Tractor  to  ex- 
actly fit  your  size  farm.  Avery  Trac- 
tors are  built  in  six  sizes — a  size  for 
every  size  farm.  With  anAvery  Mo- 
tor  Cultivator  you  can  also  cultivate 
your  row  crops  with  motor  power. 
You  can  also  get  a  size  Avery  "Grain- 
Saving"  Separator  and  Avery  Plow 
for  any  size  Avery  Tractor.  For  any 
kind  of  field  work,  belt  work  or  road 
work,  there  is  a  successful  and  profit- 
able Avery  Motor  Power  Machine. 


Built  by  Motor  Farming 
Machinery  Specialists 

The  five  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors,  from 
8-16  to  40-80  H.P.,  are  all  of  the  same 
design.  They  have  low  speed  motors, 
renewable  inner  cylinder  walls,  ad- 
justable crankshaft  boxes,  g.isifiers 
that  turn  kerosene  or  distillate  into 
gas  and  burn  it  all,  and  many  other 
original  and  exclusive  features. 
Avery  Tractors  are  built  entirely  in 
our  own  big  factories  and  every  part 
of  an  Avery  Tractor  is  built  especially 
for  tractor  work  and  only  for  the 
Avery  Tractor.  Avery  Company  are 
builders — not  assemblers. 

See  the  Nearest  Avery  Deafer 

Go  to  your  Avery  Dealer  and  get  the 
size  tractor  and  equipment  to  meet 
the  needs  of  your  size  farm.  No  mat- 
ter how  small  or  bow  large  the  acre- 
age you  cultivate,  Avery  motor  farm- 
ing machinery  will  fill  your  require- 
ments. Or,  write  for  complete 
catalog,  showing  the  Avery  Line  in 
natural  colors. 


AVERY  COMPANY.  3817  Iowa  St.,  Peoria.  III. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Resaw  Silo  Spoiled  Feed. 

Resaw  silos  are  likely  to  spoil 
more  silage  in  one  season  than  the 
difference  between  their  cost  and  the 
•cost  of  a  good  air-tight  ope.  J.  M. 
Christen  of  Pacheco,  who  has  a 
high  producing  dairy  herd,  is  one 
who  has  found  this  true  during 
this  summer.  Barley  and  bur-clover 
silage  put  up  in  May  is  rotten 
all  around  the  edges  and  has  to  be 
thrown  away.  The  rest  of  this 
silage  is  good  feed,  well  cleaned 
up  by  the  cows,  although  black  and 
aromatic  when  taken  from  the 
silo.  Cows  eat  12  or  14  pounds 
per  day.  besides  other  feed  while 
heifers  get  nothing  but  dry  pasture 
and  10  pounds  of  this  silage  per 
day  It  was  put  up  when  the  bar- 
ley was  in  the  milk  and  the  clover 
green  but  beginning  to  dry  up. 
Mr.  Christen  thinks  he  did  not  use 
enough  water,  as  the  silage  does 
not  seem  so  good  as  vetch  and 
barley  silage  previously  used. 

Bulk  Grain  Being  Handled. 

Grain  is  being  handled  in  bulk 
Into  the  150,000  bushel  elevator 
erected  at  Monroeville  this  season 
and  everything  is  working  fine,  sav- 
ing labor  and  sacks.  The  sack  sit- 
uation is  not  bad  compared  to  what 
it  would  be  if  a  normal  yield  per 
acre  were  being  harvested.  But 
we  do  not  know  that  the  sack  and 
labor  situation  will  be  any  easier 
for  grain  farmers  next  year,  though 
we  are  expecting  better  rainfall 
and  better  crops.  Tt  is  already  time 
to  begin  planning  for  grain  eleva- 
tors to  handle  next  season's  crop. 

Onion  Seed  Yield  Spotted. 

Only  40  to  50  per  cent  deliveries 
can  be  made  on  contracts  for  onion 
seed  owing  to  the  "seedburn"  of 
June,  according  to  T.  A.  Cox  of  the 
Pacific  Seed  Growers  Co.  The  crop 
is  now  being  gathered  but  it  is  still 
too  early  to  tell  accurately.  The 
greatly  increased  acreage  planted 
this  season  has  been  under  such  ex- 
tremely varied  conditions  that  many 
failures  are  reported  with  fields 
yielding  all  the  way  'up  to  1200 
pounds  per  acre. 

Wide  Firebreaks  Around  Stacks. 

Loss  of  grain  or  straw  by  fire 
is  a  public  as  well  as  a  private 
loss,  according  to  President  Wilson. 
More  growers  than  ever  before 
have  plowed  firebreaks  around  their 
stacks,  but  many  of  these  are  not 
wide  enough  to  stop  fire  if  the 
wind  is  blowing.  After  taking  all 
,the  trouble  to  get  teams  and  plows 
to  the  stacks,  very  little  more 
effort  is  required  to  plow  a  fire- 
break twice  as  wide  as  seems  neces- 
sary.      ,  , 

Tomatoes  Enclosed  by  Box. 

Black  aphis  on  our  tomatoes  has 
kept  the  sprayer  busy  whenever  an 
odd  moment  appears;  but  one  to- 
mato plant  has  been  free  from  the 
pest  and  has  set  fruit.  Tt  was  pro- 
tected by  a  tall,  narrow,  bottomless 
box.  from  which  the  tops  are  now 
protruding.  The  plant  is  thriftier 
than  the  rest  In  the  patch,  due  both 
to  its  freedom  from  aphis  and  prob- 
ably te  its  protection  from  wind. 

Save  the  Cabbage  Stumps. 

From  Christmas  until  April,  de- 
licionsly  sweet,  tender,  stringless 
cabbage  sprouts  are  available  from 


T.  C.  Holmes  of  San  Francisco. 
In  cutting  his  cabbage  in  the  fall, 
he  selects  20  or  25  of  the  largest 
stumps,  cuts  off  their  side  roots 
and  plants  them  deep.  To  retain 
an  appetizing  green  color  in  cook- 
ing, a  pinch  of  soda  is  added  to 
the  water.  Fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes boiling  are  needed. 

Tomatoes  Need  Water. 

We  have  seen  advice  to  with- 
hold water  from  tomatoes  persis- 
tent^ while  they  are  blooming.  If 
we  did  that  we  wouldn't  get  any 
tomatoes  in  our  garden  this  season, 
whereas,  with  repeated  soaking  irri- 
gations since  the  plants  were  big 
enough,  they  have  made  fine  growth 
and  are  setting  lots  of  fruit. 


NAPA  COUNTY  FAIR. 

The  management  of  the  1918 
Napa  County  Fair  has  found  that 
canvas  will  not  be  available  this 
year  for  the  housing  of  exhibits.  Ar- 
rangements have  therefore  been 
made  whereby  the  exhibits  will  be 
housed    in    an    immense    tule  con- 


structed pavilion.  This  pavilion  will 
be  200  feet  long  by  100  feet  wide. 
It  will  be  decorated  with  ferns  and 
flags  in  the  interior.  Arrangements 
have  already  been  made  for  an  im- 
mense flower  show  in  conjunction 
with  other  agricultural  exhibits. 
This  promises  to  be  the  most  artistic 
exhibit  ever  shown  in  Napa  county. 


BEAN  THRESH ERS standards 

Built  £s-pecia7fy for  California  Conditions  ^ 


Past  the  Experimental  Stage 
Eleven  different  models.witn  or 
without  Engine.mounted  complete 
vibrator       £F\  RanginA  m  Price  from 

FAtfQUHArr^  SEPARATOR       Jf\\    #21 0  to  $1,000 

Guaranteed  byThe  House  of  ARNOTT"  , — <J/>li — 3 — .  All  Repair  Parts  Carded 
Ask  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
Write  for  Folder,  Specifications, Prices  Etc 


■  Guara 
1  Ask! 
Write  f 

fiMI 


[Sri  ARNOTT  St  CO. 


HIV,'JJ\  BEAN  THRESHER  HEADQUARTERS 

^■■■"^i  112-118  So.Los  Anfteles St  Lps Angeles] 


No  Other  Tractor  Has  So  Mang 
Good  Mechanical  Features- 


£/ectrtc  itgAf/ng  system  throws  //£Jit  both 
ahead  of  tractor  and  down  on  implement. 

j  —  Vs/: 


It  Solves  The-  JFarrn  Help  JPr>ohJc*m 


Perfected  overhead  valve  /our  Cylinder engine, 
mtn  force-feed oiling  systemunderJS/is.j>tvssiu-o. 


Diameter  o/ connecting rod hearings  Win 
aafured  to  piston  diameter  of  3%injmuring  long  life. 


Valves pbcedinper/ect  adjustment  iy  turning  down 
bill  end  socket  /o/nt  ofrocAerermmth  scrrr-dhvm 


EVERYONE  who  knows  what  a  tractor1 
should,  do,  agrees  that  the  Moline-Universal 
has  three  distinct  advantages  over  all  other 
tractors:  lighter  weight;  greater  economy  and 
ease  of  operation;  ability  to  do  all  farm  work, 
including  cultivating;  and  ONE-MAN  control  of 
both  tractor  and  implement  from  the  seat  of  the 
implement,  where  you  have  always  sat,  and 
where  you  must  sit  in  order  to  do  good  work. 

Aside  from  these  distinct  advantages  which 
the  two-wheel  construction  gives,  the  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor,  Model  D,  is  still  the  best 
tractor  on  the  market.  In  every  detail  it  has  been 
refined  and  perfected  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
modern  engineering  knowledge. 

Self  Starter — Electric  Lights 

The  Moline-Universal  is  the  only  tractor  regu- 
larly equipped  with  a  complete  electrical  start- 
ing, lighting,  governing  and  ignition  system.  The 
starter  saves  many  hours  of  productive  work, 
besides  eliminating  back-breaking  labor.  Electric 
lights  enable  the  tractor  to  be  worked  at  night 
during  rush  seasons. 

An  electrical  governor  perfectly  controls  the 
engine  speed.  By  simply  turning  a  dial,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  operator,  engine  manitains  any 
speed  from  J  to  3J  m.  p.  h.,  and  automatically 
handles  all  changes  in  load. 

v.     Perfected  Four- Cy Under  Engine 

'  The  perfected  four-cylinder  engine  is  the  latest 
development  in  overhead-valve  construction. 
With  a  bore  of  only  3£  inches  a  2J-inch  crank- 
shaft is  used.  The  strength  and  thickness  of  the 
crankshaft  eliminates  all  vibration.  Oil  is  forced 
through  hollow  crankshaft  to  all  the  main  and 
connecting  rod  bearings  under  a  pressure  of  35' 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  bearings  float 
on  a  film  of  oil,  so  their  surfaces  never  touch. 


Double  valve  springs  give  unusually  quick 
action  with  soft  seating.  Rocket  arms  are  swiveled 
on  ball  and  socket  joints  that  may  be  turned 
down  with  a  screw  driver,  placing  the  varve 
mechanism  in  perfect  adjustment  at  all  times.! 
This  engine  develops  unusual  power  and  isveryy 
economical  in  operation. 

Steel  Cut  and  Hardened  Gears 

The  transmission  is  completely  enclosed,  with 
drop  forged,  hardened,  and  cut  steel  gears  run- 
ning in  oil  that  reduce  power  loss  to  a  minimum. 
All  gears  are  mounted  on  heavy  duty  Hyatt 
roller  bearings,  with  high  grade  ball  bearings 
fitted  with  adjustable  collars  to  take  up  end  thrust. 
Fifteen  Hyatt  roller  and  five  ball  bearings  are 
used  in  the  Moline  tractor.  Seven  splined  shafts 
are  used  in  locking  gears  to  shafts.  This  is  the 
strongest  construction  known,  and  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  that  it  makes  the  transmission 
easy  to  take  apart.  f 

For  pulling  in  soft  ground,  the  two  drive  wheels 
can  be  made  to  revolve  as  one  by  means  of  a 
differential  lock,  doubling  their  pulling  power. , 

Complete  Enclosure  of  All  Parts 

The  final  drive  is  completely  enclosed  in  dust 
i  tight  shields,  the  edges  of  which  are  sealed  by 
\  heavy  grease  used  to  lubricate  the  gears.  Every 
part  of  the  Moline-Universal  tractor  is  protected 
against  friction  and  wear. 

All  working  parts  are   accessible.    All  the  i 
weight  is  so  well  balanced  on  two  wheels  that 
the  rear  end  of  the  tractor  can  be  supported  with 
one  hand. 

The  Moline-Universal  Model  D  will  give  you 
longer  and  better  service  at  less  expense  than 
any  other  tractor.  It  is  built  for  positive  reliability. 

Our  catalog  describes  the  Moline-Universal  in 
detail.    Send  for  it    Address  Department  97. 


Completely  enabled  transmission  with  steel  cut 
Jears.Hyaft  bearings,  differential  lockjnd  traies  j 


MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  Moline,  111^ 

Manufacturers  of  Quality  Farm  Implements  Since  186$  ' 
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General  Agricultural  Review 


FAIR  DATES. 

Monterey  county — Salinas,  July  .30  to  Au- 
gust Si 

Mendocino  county — TJkiah.  August  5  to  10. 
Humboldt    .county — Ferndale.    August  19 
to  24. 

Fcrndale —  Humboldt  County  Agricultural 
Fair  Association.  Aiurust  21-24-. 

Napa  county — Napa.  August  23.  24.  25. 

State  Fair — Sacramento.  August  31  to 
September  8. 

Exposition — Oakland.  September  0  to  Oc- 
tober 6. 

Glenn  county — Orland.  September  15  to  21. 

Kings  county — Hanford.  September  23  to  28. 

Fresno  county — Fresno.  October  1  to  5. 

Southern  California  Fair — Riverside.  Octo- 
ber 8  to  13. 

Liberty  Fair — Los  Anfelrs,  October  12  to  2fi. 

Livestock  Show — San  Francisco.  November 
2  to  10. 

Indio— Indlo  Fair,  auspices  Board  of  Trade. 
November  15-16. 


Field  Crops. 

The  1918  wheat  crop  in  Kan- 
sas will  probably  total  102.000.000 
bushels,  according  to  the  latest  es- 
timates. 

Steps  toward  organization  of  an 
association  of  barleymen  are  being 
taken  by  the  barley  growers  of 
Merced. 

Several  cantaloupe  and  melon 
growers  have  been  arrested  in  Tu- 
lare for  offering  for  public  sale 
green  fruit. 

Hop  growers  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  are  getting  together  to  ma- 
ture plans  for  the  protection  of 
their  industry. 

Sacramento  Valley  hop  growers 
have  set  the  wages  for  hop  pickers 
this  season  at  one  cent  a  pound. 
The  season  opens  August  10. 

Hops  and  corn  in  the  Ukiah  and 
Potter  valleys  are  not  doing  so  well 
as  the  farmers  would  like,  but  the 
grain  crop  is  good  and  is  being 
threshed  and  delivered. 

J.  T.  Brown,  grain  expert  and  one 
of  the  Food  Administrators,  has 
made  the  announcement  that  the 
Government  will  set  no  price  on 
grains  with  the  exception  of  wheat. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  to  investigate  the  destruc- 
tion of  rice  by  the  ducks  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley.  There  was  con- 
siderable damage  done  to  last  year's 
crop. 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

It  is  reported  that  the  demand 
for  Gravenstein  apples  in  the  Se- 
bastopol  district  this  season  is  very 
strong. 

Quite  a  little  fruit  not  coming 
up  to  the  standardization  laws  is 
being  confiscated  here  and  there  in 
the  State. 

Apricot  drying  is  now  on  in  the 
Armos  district  near  Watsonville. 
The  fruit  is  large-sized  and  well 
sugared. 

C.  D.  Flowers,  president  of  the 
Pear  Growers'  Association  of  Ukiah, 
has  five  acres  which  are  six  years 
old.  He  says  they  will  easily  yield 
ten  tons  this  season. 

Vandals  are  abroad  in  the  or- 
chards of  Santa  Clara  county.  It  is 
reported  that  300  apricot  trees,  val- 
ued at.  $3,000,  were  cut  down  wan- 
tonly* in  one  orchard. 

It  is  reported  that  California  dried 
fruit  packers  will  be  allowed  one 
cent  per  pound  manufacturing  and 
packing  cost  on  50-pound  boxes  of 
dried  peaches.  prunes,  apricots, 
pears  and  other  fruits  packed  in 
the  same  manner  this  year. 

The  California  Peach  Growers, 
Inc.,  located  in  what  was  the  North 
Ontario  packing  plant,  is  now  hand- 
ling the  apricots  of  the  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers'  Association.  All 
the  association  apricots  in  the  val- 
ley will  be  cared  for  at  this  plant. 

Butte  county  owners  of  black  wal- 
nut are  being  urged  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  War  Industries  Board. 
Touching  this  matter  an  Eastern 
paper  says:  "If  an  agent  sees  a 
tree  today,  by  tomorrow  there'll  be  a 
sign  on  it  reading  "Property  of  the 
United  States." 

A  party  of  officials  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Co.  have  been  looking 
over  the  fruit  situation  in  Sutter 
county    from    the    shipping  stand- 


point, especially  as  to  handling  the 
cling  peach  output,  which  will  be 
heavy  this  season.  They  say  that 
plenty  of  cars  will  be  furnished. 

Fruit  growers  of  Loomis,  Penryn 
and  Newcastle  are  donating  a  full 
car  of  fruit  to  be  sent  East  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Newcastle  Chapter  of 
the  Red  Cross.  The  donations  came 
from  large  and  small  growers  and 
all  races  of  men  in  the  fruit  busi- 
ness.   From  tree  to  car  is  donated. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  a  definite  standard  for 
evaporated  apples  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  conform  thereto  if 
they  are  to  comply  wLth  pure  food 
requirements.  It  reads:  "Evap- 
orated apples  are  evaporated  fruit 
made  from  peeled,  cored  and  sliced 
apples,  and  contain  not  more  than 
24  per  cent  of  moisture  as  deter- 
mined by  the  official  method  of  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists." 

Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical. 

What  constitutes  a  record  price 
for  an  orange  grove  in  Tulare 
county  was  paid  recently  for  the 
Oopa  de  Oro  Ranch,  bordering  the 
foothills  near  Exeter.  It  comprises 
20  acres  and  brought  $26,000,  or 
$1,300  an  acre. 

Meetings  of  the  citrus  growers  in 
the  Porterville  district  are  being 
held  to  discuss  the  best  methods  to 
dispose  of  their  by-products.  Grow- 
ers believe  a  plan  can  be  worked 
out  whereby  something  can  be  real- 
ized from  their  culls. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Kelley  of  the  Citrus 
Experiment  Station  at  Riverside  is 
now  located  in  Lindsay.  He  will 
have  field  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
district,  who  will  supply  data  on 
irrigation,  cultivation  and  other 
phases  of  the  orange  problem. 

The  heavier  demand  for  the 
smaller  sizes  of  olives  this  season 
and  the  larger  tonnage  being  used 
for  the  processing  of  green  olives 
and  the  manufacture  of  oil.  is  tend- 
ing to  restore  the  custom  of  buying 
olives  orchard  run,  rather  than  on 
a  graded  basis. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  orange 
and  olive  groves  in  the  Oroville  dis- 
trict by  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Earle  C.  Mills,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  orange  crop  of  Oro- 
ville district  would  not  exceed  45 
per  cent  of  normal,  and  the  olive 
crop  55  per  cent. 

In  the  thermal  belt  west  of  Ow- 
ensmouth,  Los  Angeles  county,  the 
ground  was  broken  recently  for  the 
preliminary  work  of  planting  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  of  Valencia  or- 
ange and  lemon  trees.  The  prop- 
erty is  all  under  the  Owens  River 
aqueduct  system,  insuring  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  irrigating  water. 

The  production  of  the  orange 
growers  in  Southern  California  is 
very  spotted,  it  is  reported,  and 
while  some  orchards  will  have  a 
normal  crop  there  are  others  in 
which  the  production  will  be 
scarcely  anything.  As  a  whole  a 
50  per  cent  output  for  the  South  is 
thought  to  be  a  safe  estimate. 

Grapes. 

The  grape  crop  of  Imperial  Val- 
ley, mostly  early  Thompsons  and 
Malagas,    amounted    to    about  160 

cars. 

Some  shipping  grapes  have  been 
condemned  lately  by  the  inspectors 
in  Fresno  and  Tulare  counties.  They 
were  picked  too  green. 

The  Muscat  curing  and  boxing 
rate  is  raised  from  the  $17.50  of 
last  year  to  $20  per  ton  this  year, 
an  increase  of  14  per  cent,  the  dif- 
ference being  due  to  the  higher 
rate  of  day  wages  which  will  pre- 
vail during  the  turning  and  stack- 
ing and  boxing  period,  says  the 
president  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Fruit  Growers*  Association. 


Miscellaneous. 

In  Argentina  the  cash  price  for 
wheat  is  $1.4  4  per  bushel.  Cash 


corn  is  selling  there  for  62c  per 
bushel. 

An  agreement  reached  between 
the  Oakdale  and  South  San  Joaquin 
Irrigation  Districts  and  the  Sierra 
and  San  Francisco  Power  Co.  pro- 
vides for  the  use  of  the  water  stored 
in  the  reservoirs  of  the  power  com- 
pany at  a  price  of  75c  per  acre 
foot. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  grain 
growers,  held  at  Davis,  with  Mr. 
Merritt  of  the  Food  Administration 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  form  a 
State  Grain  Growers'  Association,  to 
look  after  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  grain  crops.  -To  this  end 
a  State  meeting  will  be  held  at  Sac- 
ramento. August  8.  at  10  a.  m.,  each 
county  to  be  represented  by  three 
delegates. 


THE  WORLD'S  RECORD 


for  Tire  Endurance 

Established  by 

BRAENDER 

Bull  Dog  Grip,  Non-Skid 

TIRES 


at 


Indianapolis,  Speedway 

has  never  been 
equalled! 


This  wonderful  demonstration  of  wear-resisting  qualities  built  into 
Braender  Tires  astounded  the  racing  world  and  was  made  by  Ralph  Mul- 
ford  on  the  Indianapolis  Speedway  with  the  first  set  of  Braender  Tires 
ever  used  in  track  racing. 

The  four  Braenders  carried  the  heaviest  car  in  the  race  and  were  the  only 
tires  that  went  through  the  entire  grind  of  500  miles  without  a  change. 

The  performance  eclipsed  any  record  of  tire  endurance  ever  made  on  any 
track  anywhere,  and  still  holds  good. 

You  can  buy  the  same  quality  tires  from  any  Braender  dealer — safe, 
strong,  speedy,  they  are  dependable  on  track  or  road. 

READ  THIS! 

"I  came  into  possession  of  one  Braender  Tire  in  August.  1017,  it  being  eat  a  car  which  I 
traded  for.  since  which  Ume  I  have  run  this  tire  over  2.000  mile*.  It  holding  up  ao 
well  caused  me  to  inquire  as  to  Its  age.  I  find  it  to  have  been  in  use  about  3  years  and 
in  good  condition  yet;  has  never  had  a  puncture  or  a  break  and  has  never  been  off  this 

wheel. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  dealer  in  this  county  and  with  the  tire  still  in  use  with  a-  reputation 
of  over  3  years.  I  would  like  to  have  the  agency  of  this  tire  in  Cobb  Coonty. 

'    (Signed)  C.  B  MORTON. 
April  1.  1018.  Smyrna.  Oa." 


Write  for  particulars — Dealers  write  for  proposition  and  get  share  of  territory. 


BRAENDER  RUBBER  &  TIRE  CO. 

Factory  and  General  Office*:  RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 
Branch**:  NEW  YORK  -  PHILADELPHIA  -  CHICAGO 
Dlttrlkuior*  la  practically  all  scctloa* 


Ccilco  Troughs 


Buy  sanitary  Hog  Watering  and  Feeding  Troughs. — made 

entirely  of  rust-resisting  Armco  and  Cast  Iron — for  less 
money  than  it  will  cost  you  to  build  wooden  disease  traps. 
Compare  these  prices: 


Diameter 

10 

1014" 
14" 

14" 


Depth 

5ft" 
5ft" 
7ft" 
7ft" 


Length 


40" 

60" 
24" 
120" 


Other  sizes  from  24  to  120  inches  priced  from  $2.60  up. 

Easily  cleanable — sanitary — with  metal  cross  bars  to 
make  trough  rigid  and  to  keep  hogs  from  lying  in  troughs. 
Shipped  complete  and  ready  for  use  upon 
receipt  of  your  order  stating  size  and  shipping 
station. 

Folder  giving  other  sizes  on  request. 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co 


Los  Angeles, 
417Leroy  St. 


Berkeley, 
406  Parker  St 


* 
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The  annual  grape  packing  season 
has  begun  in  Tulare  county. 


Every  Engine  Owner 

should  have 
this 

FREE 
BOOK 


It  shows  the  important  part  piston 
rings  play  in  producing  power,  saving 
gasoline  and  oil.  Tells  how  you  can 
have  a  clean,  dependable  motor.  It  will 
enable  you  to  judge  for  yourself  the 
claims  of  all  types  of  piston  rings.  For 
your  own  satisfaction,  profit  and  pro- 
tection— send  for  your  copy  today. 
Mc^»»*»v-Norri8  Manufacturing  Co. 
lot  2838,  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mannfaoturers  of 
McQuay-Norris  VEg^5oor  Piston  Rings 


Relievo  the  autoist  of  tire 
worries  while  on  paved,  un- 
paved  or  mountain  roads. 

PACIFIC  RUBBER  CO., 

4.i.-i-r>  \v.  PICO  ST., 

los  Angeles. 

Dealers  Anywhere. 


Gardner's  Bean 
Harvester 

meets  the  requirements  of 
the  rancher  and  is  within  easy 
reach  of  all. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  it,  or 
Bend  direct  to  factory. 

Gardner 
Harvester  Co. 

902  E.  Fourth  St.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


/  Milking  Machines 


Claar  *nd  C1*an      B-K  ke*pt  rubes  and  cupi  sweet  and 
•  Water      dean.     Penetrates  milk  solids— kitU  the 
bacteria.    Is  clean — harmless — cannot  tai 
milk.    B*K  makes  rubber  parts  last  longer 
—  cannot  harm  metal.     Used  and  recoi 
mended  by  Milking  Machine  Manufactun 
m  jr,  _    for  years.   Cheapest  in  actual  use — sold 

J^H^_Jlj  under  guarantee.  Get  B-K  today — end  sour 
milk  troubles.  Send  us  your  order  and  your 
dealer's  name.  Send  for  dairy  bulletins  and 
"trial  offer." 

General  Laboratories-  Madison.  Wis. 

1  a  1  a  So.  Dickinson  St. 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twlca  tha  Powar  at  Halt  tha  Coat 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P.-Select  Yoor  Own 

Terma  -  Diroct-f  rom-Factorj  prlcea.  Write 
Sour  own  order- -Sava  SI  5  to  S200.  Prompt 
Shipment.  But  new  catalo»."llow  to  JudM 
Em?ln.  s' 1  FREE -  by  return  mail.  Poatpaid. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


-*.  ~  _or-  Oakland  Av...  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
J^2J2860  Eoipira  Bldfc,    Plttaburgh.  Pa. 


Money  Back 

if  not  satis- 
fled  on  my 
New  90  Day 
Engine  Offer 


FEED  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTHERN 
HALF  OF  STATE. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural   Press  by  Ord  I,. 
Leachman.] 

In  Stanislaus  county  we  find  feed 
conditions  very  good,  but  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  shortage  of  water  in 
the  early  fall  will  shorten  the  last 
two  cuttings  of  alfalfa.  The  dairy 
industry  is  handicapped  by  the  labor 
shortage,  but  many  are  installing 
milking  machines  with  satisfactory 
results. 

Through  Merced  and  Madera 
counties  the  situation  is  not  so 
good,  as  there  is  less  irrigation  and 
more  dry  farming.  Farmers  are 
saving  all  feed  possible,  such  as 
wild  hay  and  straw,  which  was  for- 
merly wasted.  Some  are  erecting 
silos,  others  are  drilling  wells  and 
pumping  water  for  corn  and  other 
second  crops.  As  a  whole,  they 
will  have  feed  enough  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter. 

In  Fresno  county  the  ranges  are 
about  the  same  as  Merced  and  Ma- 
dera counties,  but  in  the  irrigating 
sections  there  are  more  grapes  and 
fruit.  Some  are  combining  grapes 
and  livestock,  which  is  very  profit- 
able, as  the  cull  raisins  are  used  for 
hog  feed,  while  cattle  and  sheep 
find  plenty  of  rough  feed  in  the 
vineyards  after  the  grapes  are  har- 
vested. 

In  Kings  county  alfalfa  and  corn 
in  many  fields  and  a  large  amount 
of  pasture  look  fine  for  the  stock- 
man. In  the  Stratford  district  many 
tons  of  alfalfa  hay  are  piled  along 
the  road  for  shipment.  The  alfalfa 
and  corn  crops  are  the  foundation 
for  so  many  prosperous  dairy  and 
hog  ranches  found  in  Kings  county. 

Many  sections  of  Tulare  county 
were  overrun  with  grasshoppers, 
which  in  many  cases  have  almost 
ruined  the  crops,  but  the  farmers 
have  put  in  second  crops  and  with 
the  use  of  more  silos  and  feed  chop- 
pers they  will  have  some  surplus 
feed.  . 

We  found  Kern  county  feed  very 
short,  except  in  the  irrigated  dis- 
tricts, but  the  stock  looks  good  un- 
der present  conditions. 

Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino  and 
Riverside  counties  are  very  short 
of  feed  where  dry  farming  is  done, 
but  are  normal  in  the  irrigating 
sections.  They  will  need  to  import 
some  feed. 

The  prospects  are  fine  for  a 
bumper  bean  crop  in  Ventura  and 
Santa  Barbara  counties,  which  in 
sures  the  stockman  great  quantity 
of  bean  straw.  The  alfalfa  condi- 
tion is  about  normal. 

San  Luis  Obispo  and  Monterey 
and  part  of  San  Benito  counties 
depend  more  on  the  rains,  therefore 
feed  conditions  are  bad.  In  many 
sections  cattle  are  being  shipped  to 
feed  in  other  parts  of  the  State, 
and  unless  there  are  early  rains 
there  will  be  some  losses. 


BENEFICENCE  OF  BEANS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  made  a  good 
bunch  of  horse  bean  hay.  The  cows 
licked  up  every  inch  of  it.  I  am 
now  thinking  of  trying  several  acres 
and  getting  it  off  in  time  for  pink 
beans.  Two  bean  crops  make  these 
old  worn-out  hills  near  Soquel  bring 
good  grain  crops. — D.  B.  Stanforth, 
Santa  Cruz.  

The  collection  of  the  $7,000,000 
inheritance  tax  due  the  United  States 
Government  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Henry  Miller  is  now  in  prog- 
ress. 


Original  MILLER 

Bean  Harvester 

Beware  of  imitations, 
Buy  the  genuine. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO. 

Lc  Roy,  N.  Y. 
Distributors:  Baker-Hamilton  &  Pacific  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  fine  new  $300,000  horticul- 
tural building  will  be  ready  at  the 
opening  of  the  State  Fair  this  sea- 
son and   State  Horticultural  Com- 


missioner G.  H.  Hecke  is  urging 
County  Commissioners  and  fruit 
growers  to  boost  for  the  beat  county 
exhibits  ever  put  out. 


"The  Schmeiser  Way  Makes  the  Farm  Pay" 


tHe^OR^Q'S .'\KH^eStT  HAV  ?^fe  ',2700TOKS:)  ' 
Tjws         $\/\s  fywovto  thi^ee  t\j«V&s  wvrp  T^*  -.. 

.^t^ST,  FROM. T^1~  TieV-O  OH  TO  T^ft  ST^.Cr^,ty\feB/V\.^-S  UFTtQ- 


11  you  are  paying  more  than  35c  per  ton  for  stacking-  your  hay,  you  are  losing 
money.    You  can  stack  it  for  less  than  thai  if  you  use  the 

SCHMEISER  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

WILL  DO  THE  WORK  OF  12  MEN. 

"  The  World's  Greatest  Hay  Stacker." 

Stacks  hay  baled  or  loose.  Saves  Labor,  Saves  Time,  Saves  Money. 
More  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derricks  are  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  all 
other  hay  stackers  combined.    The  reason  is: 

"  The  Schmeiser  Way  Makes  the  Farm  Pay." 

For  particulars,  write  today  to 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

12  Mechanic  St.,  Davis,  California 

Manufacturers  of 

Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator,  3  sizes;  McGarvin  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 
any  size;  Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitehes,  any  size;  Diamond  Special 
Harrows,  Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  Schmeiser  Alfalfa  Land  Leveler  and  Checker; 
Wooden  and     Steel  Checkers  with  Swivel  Wheels,  and 

SCHMEISER  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  AUTOMATIC  DERRICK 

WE  SELL  MARTIN  DITCHERS. 


Waterloo 
Boy  at  Work 

John  Schoepf  & 
Sons,  Seward,  Ne- 
braska,  write: 
"We  plowed  42 
acres  with  60  gal- 
lons  kerosenein  5 
days;  we  shelled 
18  loads  corn  in 
2 J  hours;  we 
threshed  16  loads 
clover  and  alfalfa 
in  41  hours  with  a 
No.  6  huller,  the 
largestin  this  sec- 
tion. We  think 
the  Waterloo  Boy 
as  powerful  and  as 
cheap  to  operate 
as  any  tractor. 


Speeds  UpWorkAtHarvestTime 


You  need  to  do  some  fast  work  when  your  stand- 
ing crops  are  ready  to  cut;  and  you  can  rely  upon 
the  Waterloo  Boy  one  man,  three-plow,  cheap  fuel 
tractor  to  make  every  minute  count. 

One  man  can  harvest  25  acres  per  day  with  the 
Waterloo  Boy  and  an  8-foot  grain  binder,  or  10  acres 
per  day  with  a  corn  binder — has  a  threshing  record 
of  1 6  loads  clover  in  4|  hours. 

Stands  Severe  Endurance  Test 

The  Waterloo  Boy  motor  has  pulled  a  25-H.  P. 
load  for  312  hours  without  stopping.  A  test  run  of 
eight  months  showed  average  kerosene  consump- 
tion of  less  than  l£  gallons  per  hour. 

As  efficient  in  the  field  as  at  the  belt — pulls  three 
14™  bottoms  in  heavy  soil,  with  ample  reserve  power. 
Light  weight,  large,  wide  wheels,  with  powerful 
quick-starting  motor  and  easy  control  enable  the 
Waterloo  Boy  to  do  good  work  "where  heavier  trac- 
tors would  not  dream  of  working,"  writes  one  owner. 

Remember,  the  Waterloo  Boy  is  made  and  backed  by  a 
responsible  manufacturer,  and  has  over  foul  years  proven 
success  to  its  credit. 

Illustrated  Catalog  sent  free,  shows  why  thousands  of  farm- 
ers are  buying  the  Waterloo  Boy.    Write  for  it. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Company 

6000  W.  Third  Avenue  Waterloo.  Iowa 
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Mechanical  Power  6n  the  Farm 

n*rm  of  tractors,  enrinea.  pumptnr  pluta.  motor  trucks,  sutomobileb.  electric  meton 
»nd  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 

their  experience*  and  trouble* 


\e  Thgine 

Selected  by  over 
150,000  Tanners 


ECORDS  made  by  over  150,000 
practical  farmers  buying  over 
$10,000,000  worth  of  Fairbanks- 
Morse  "Z"  Farm  Engines  have  never 
been  equaled  in  Engine  history. 

Demand,  as  they  did: 

1.  Fairbajjks-Morse  Quality. 

2.  Economy  in  first  and  fuel  cost, 
and  low  upkeep. 

3.  Simplicity  and  Staunch  Durability. 

4.  Light-weight,  Substantial,  Fool-proof. 

5.  Gun-barrel  Cylinder  Bore. 

6.  Leak -proof  Compression. 

7.  Complete  with  Built-in  Magneto. 

8.  More  than  Rated  Power. 


You  Also  Get  Service 
from  your  Local  Dealer 

Your  local  dealer  has  ju9t  the 
ty  pe  "Z"  tor  your  needs  in  stock 
— waiting  for  you.  Buy  from 
him.  He  is  prepared  to  give 
prompt  delivery  and  personal 
service  right  where  you  live 


The  3  and  6  H.  P.  sizes 
are  built  to  use  kerosene, 
distillate,  stove  oil,  tops  or 
gasoline.  The  1'  2  H.P.  size 
uses  gasoline  only. 


CUTTING   BEANS   BY  TRACTOR. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  article  of 
June  29,  "It  Pays  Us  to  Let  George 
Do  It,"  you  mention  pulling  a  bean 
vine  cutter  with  a  small  tractor. 
I  am  trying  to  figure  how  to  pull 
a  bean  cutter  with  an  8-16  I.H.C. 
tractor,  but  the  spacing  of  the  beans 
and  tractor  wheels  does  not  seem 
to  allow  it  and  the  width  of  the 
tractor  wheels  (12  Inches)  offers 
some  difficulty. — R.   L.  Irwin. 

The  writer  of  the  article  plants 
his  beans  to  fit  his  tractor  and  uses 
extra    long   lugs   of   the  sort  that 
fasten  through  the  wheel  rim.  each 
one  being  only  about  three  inches 
I  wide   and   projecting   in   line  with 
I  the  spokes.     This  helps  avoid  the 
j  threshing  of  such  as  #re  run  over 
|  by  the  wheels.     With  your  tractor 
similar  lugs  could  be  used,  but  you 
would  have  to  adjust  your  drawbar 
to  pull  the  cutter  right  with  con-  j 
siderable  -side  draft.    We  believe  it 
has  plenty  of  power  and  is  built  all 
right   for  such  a  job  cutting  two 
rows  at  once.     There  is  no  ready- 
made  way  of  widening  the  distance 
between    wheels   or  ■  of   using  nar- 
|  rower    rims   on    the    machine.  It 
may  become  necessary  for  a  man  to 
follow   the   machine   bunching  the 
vines  out  of  its  way  on  the  next 
round. 


ments  by  rail  and  boat  during 
the  rush  period  by  using  motor 
trucks.  It  has  been  found  that  a 
large  number  of  trucks  owned  by 
farmers  are  used  only  a  few  days 
each  week  and  the  Highways  Trans- 
port Committee  of  the  If.  S.  Food 
Administration  is  attempting  to 
have  these  used  dailv. 


ALFALFA   CUTTER  AND 
MOLASSES  MIXER. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

CllACcl?$0    ""  Manufacturers 


MOTOR  TRUCKS  SAVE  FOOD. 

Decreased  production  of  perish- 
able foodstuffs  due  to  labor  short- 
age and  the  time  required  to  haul 
to  market  is  announced  by  the  Food 
Administration.  Meanwhile  motor 
truck  express  lines  have  heen  estab- 
lished in  many  parts  of  the  country 
to  pick  up  small  lots  of  perishables 
and  other  farm  produce,  haul  them 
to  market  and  bring  back  sup- 
plies, thus  releasing  the  farmers 
for  more  time  at  their  special  work, 
actual  production  of  food.  Around 
Washington,  D.  C.  motor  truck 
loads  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
delivered  direct  from  producers  to 
home  canning  clubs  in  the  city  at 
wholesale  prices. 

Arrangements  are  being  perfected 
in  a  number  of  fruit  growing  sec- 
tions to  supplement  the  usual  ship- 


A  forty-inch  Acme  feed  cutter 
with  molasses  mixer  attachment 
was  recently  bought  by  the  West- 
ern Meat  Company,  after  demon- 
stration in  the  South  San  Francisco 
yards.  It  was  sent  on  to  Visalia  to 
prepare  feed  for  sheep  and  another 
was  ordered.  It  cuts  the  alfalfa 
clean  into  short  lengths  as  fast  as 
two  men  pitch  it  into  the  hopper. 
The  chopped  stuff  drops  into  a 
trough  containing  two  flights  of 
conveyors  which  mix  it  with  mo- 
lasses or  other  feeds  and  shove  it 
evenly  into  an  elevator.  A  blower 
could  be  attached  instead  of  the 
elevator  V  desired.  One  of  the 
important  pieces  of  work  done 
was  to  chop  rice  straw  and  mix  it 
with  molasses,  which  makes  a  good 
maintenance  ration  for  cattle.  The 
machine  is  a  new  size  and  with  a 
different  feed  but  with  the  same 
knives  as  the  Acme  cutters,  which 
have  been  used  two  or  three  years. 
Its  capacity  is  about  fottr  tons  per 
hour.  Forage  is  too  necessary  and 
high  priced  this  year  to  waste  20 
per  cent  of  it  by  feeding  whole 
when  it  can  be  chopped  at  a  cost 
of  $1  per  ton  and  all  of  it  used. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  PACIFIC  AUTO 
SHOW. 


F.T.  BRILES 

So.  California  Distributor 

Cleveland  Tractors 


SEE  OPPOSITE  PAGE 


Heavy  Tractor  Implements 

214-16  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 
LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA 

Branch  Houtl,  110  Main  St.,  PORTERVILLE.  CAL. 


All  So.  California  Territory 
Open  for  Live  Agents 


Cleveland  Tractor 


NEW  MODEL 

$1,600.00 

F.O.B.  BERKELEY 


Distributors  Northern  California  and  Western  Nevada 

F.    1-1.  STOW 


2076   Center  Street 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


SEE   ADVERTISEMENT   ON   DPrOHITE  PAGE. 


Time — February  16  to  24. 

Place  —  Exposition  Auditorium, 
San  Francisco. 

Purpose — Showing  of  1918  mod- 
els of  passenger  cars  in  connection 
with  truck  exhibit  and  accessory 
display. 

The  manager  is  George  A.  Wahl- 
green  and  the  show  will  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Motor  Car  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion. We  are  promised  the  most 
beautiful  show  of  its  kind  from  an 
artistic  and  decorative  standpoint  ever 
held  in  the  West.  There  will  be 
75  exhibitors  of  passenger  cars  of 
different  makes,  45  truck  exhibi- 
tors, 90  accessory  exhibitors,  also 
special  music  by  Ferdinand  Stark's 
orchestra.  There  will  be  special 
rates  to  San  Francisco  on  all  rail- 
roads under  the  certificate  plan.  The 
space  in  passenger  car  display  will 
be  50,000  square  feet;  in  truck  ex- 
hibit, 21,000  square  feet. 


TRACTOR   SAVES  IRRIGATION 
WATER. 

Irrigation  water  is  expensive  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  evaporate 
from  the  soil  more  than  necessary 
by  waiting  too  long  before  cul- 
tivation. James  Sherriffs  of  San 
Benito  county  has  a  bean  tractor 
which  he  .found  highly  desirable 
in  harrowing  quickly  after  irri- 
gation. He  had  already  plawed  a 
heavy  covcrcrop  under,  had  disced 
it  twice  and  harrowed. 


A  Tractor  That  Does  The  Things 
You  Want  a  Tractor  To  Do 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  is  not  confined 
to  a  narrow  field  of  service.  It  does  the 
things  you  want  a  tractor  to  do. 

It  plows,  it  harrows,  it  plants,  it  reaps. 
Its  great  power  and  small  size  enable  it  to 
work  satisfactorily  in  difficult,  awkward 
places.  It  works  efficiently  under  and 
among  small  trees,  close  up  to  fence  corners, 
around  boulders,  on  hillsides,  over  ditches, 
gullies  and  rough  ground. 

With  600  square  inches  of  traction  sur- 
face, it  goes  through  sand,  gravel,  gumbo,' 
mud  and  even  wet  clay  without  packing 
the  soil. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  lays  down  its 
own  tracks,  crawls  on  them,  and  picks  them 
up  again  as  it  goes  along — just  like  the 
famous  war  "tanks." 

It  does  faster  and  better  work  than  was 
possible  before.  It  plows  3lA  miles  an 
hour — eight  to  ten  acres  a  day — equal  to 


the  work  of  three  good  men  with  three 
3-horse  teams  under  favorable  conditions. 

But  the  Cleveland  is  far  more  than  just 
a  tractor.  With  pulley  and  belt,  it  will 
saw,  cut  ensilage,  pump — and  do  the  things 
you  demand  of  a  stationary  engine. 

In  addition  it  can  be  used  for  hauling 
the  manure  spreader,  for  grading,  dragging 
logs  and  pulling  road  machinery. 

It  develops  1 2  horsepower  at  the  draw- 
bar and  20  horsepower  at  the  pulley.  Yet 
with  all  this  power  the  complete  machine 
weighs  less  than  3200  pounds,  and  can  be 
housed  in  less  space  than  is  required  for  a 
single  horse. 

Rollin  H.  White,  the  well-known  engi- 
neer, designed  the  Cleveland  Tractor.  It 
is  built  under  his  personal  supervision,  and 
is  constructed  for  long  service.  The  track 
sections  are  joined  with  hardened  steel  pins 
which  have  their  bearings  in  hardened  steel 


bushings.  Gears  are  protected  by  dirt  proof 
cases  and  are  of  the  same  high  quality  as 
those  of  the  best  trucks.  The  finest  ma- 
terials are  used  throughout. 

Farming  today  demands  the  most  com- 
prehensive machinery  obtainable — ma- 
chinery that  is  useful  in  doing  many  different 
things — machinery  that  is  adaptable  to 
widely  varying  conditions. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  looking  to  the 
Cleveland  Tractor  in  the  present  crisis. 
And  the  Cleveland  is  meeting  the  demands 
— severe  as  they  are — and  is  making  more 
money  for  its  owners. 

It  is  truly  the  tractor  that  does  the  things 
you  want  a  tractor  to  do. 

Nearly  eve*y  farm  can  use  one  or  more 
Clevelands  to  speed  up  production  and  cut 
down  costs.  Write  today  for  complete 
information  and  the  name  of  the  nearest 
Cleveland  dealer. 


"^Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeder,  all  oyer  the  State  are  invited  to  send,  on  postal  card,  notes  re- 
cardlmr  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

Mrs.  T.  A.  Grady  of  Modesto  has 
purchased  a  foundation  herd  of  four 
Holsteins  from  A.  M.  Bibens. 

R  R.  Ross  of  Tulare  bought  his 
first  registered  Holstein  cow  at  the 
Frank  Laurance  auction  sale. 

Whittier  State  School  reports  its 
whole  herd  of  Holsteins  to  make 
an  average  of  three  pounds  of  but- 
ter per  day  oh  official  test. 

Alternate  green  and  dry  alfalfa 
every  day  or  two  in  feeding  cows, 
says  Jos.  Metcalf  of  Monterey  coun- 
ty. The  change  makes  them  do 
better. 

Alex.  Whaley  of  Tulare  sold  a 
young  Holstein  bull  to  W.  W.  Coke 
of  Ontario.  Mr.  Whaley  bought  a 
registered  Holstein  heifer  at  the 
auction  sale  of  Frank  Laurance. 

A  junior  two-year-old  Guernsey 
owned  by  L.  Dee  Smith  of  Berkeley 
recently  completed  a  seven-day  test, 
making  21.5  pounds  fat,  equivalent 
to  26.9  pounds  80  per  cent  butter. 

J.  W.  McAlister  &  Sons  of  Chino 
report  sale  of  three  Holstein  bulls 
to  Burr  Creamery,  Los  Angeles,  also 
one  bull  to  Burt  Kennedy  of  Ar- 
lington and  one  to  M.  L.  Finch  of 
Gardena. 

Milking  machines  on  the  J.  B. 
Cooper  ranch  in  Monterey  county 
resulted  in  no  loss  in  the  produc- 
tion of  about  100  cows  when  in- 
stalled last  August.  The  men  milk 
and  strip  28  cows  per  hour. 

A  Holstein  cow,  Eske  Hetty,  the 
first  British-bred  cow  of  any  breed 
to  yield  19,324  pounds  of  milk  In 
365  days,  was  recently  sold  for 
$17,500  to  the  Olympia  Purebred 
Stock  Farm  of  Essex,  England. 

Dairy  stock  breeders  showing  'at 
the  California  State  Fair,  August 
31  to  September  S,  will  receive  cash 
premiums  totaling  $7,700,  an  in- 
crease of  several  hundred  dollars 
over  previous  years. 

Raphaela     Johanna     Aaggie  of 


JERSEY  BREEDERS 


Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  your  herd. 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  the 
great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 

Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

A.  A.  JENKINS,  R.D.I.  Tulare,  Cal. 


VENADERA  HERD 
REGISTERED  JERSEYS 
Young    bulls    from    dams  and 
granddams  in  Register  of  Merit 

  *N 

GUY  H.  MILLER,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Napa  Hospital  Holstein  herd  has 
completed  180  days'  strictly  of- 
ficial test  with  a  record  of  18,784 
pounds  milk.  She  will  continue  on 
test  for  the  balance  of  the  year 
and  has  a  splendid  show  of  making 
the  world's  record. 

Stadler  Bros,  of  Riverside  are  pre- 
paring to  show  some  of  their  fine 
Holsteins  at  the  Los  Angeles  Fair. 
They  have  115  head  of  registered 
Holsteins  headed  by  King  Pontiac 
Netherland  Segis  3rd,  who  is  pro- 
ducing about  75  per  cent  heifer 
calves. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Hand  of  Glenn  has 
purchased  from  C.  P.  Hembree  of 
Monmouth,  Ore.,  the  Jersey  cham- 
pion cow,  Imported  Brilliant  Spray, 
and  now  has  her  in  his  California 
herd.  This  cow  was  grand  cham- 
pion at  the  California  State  Fair 
last  year  and  will  be  shown  this 
season. 

The  honor  cow  for  May  in  the 
Oregon  cow-testing  association  for 
butterfat  production  was  Babv.  a 
Jersey,  owned  by  Joe  Durrer,  Tilla- 
mook, with  1785  pounds  milk  and 
80.33  pounds  fat.  For  milk  pro- 
duction a  Holstein  owned  by  A. 
O.  Jackson  of  Hebo  took  the  hon- 
ors, 2014  pounds  milk  and  70.5 
pounds  butterfat. 

The  Orland  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
held  a  lively  meeting  at  the  Dr. 
Hand  Farm,  Thursday,  July  25.  It 
was  decided  that  the  club  have  a 
special  "Jersey"  booth  at  the  Glenn 
County  Fair,  which  will  be  held 
September  16-21  at  Orland.  The 
club  is  going  to  make  a  heavv  en- 
try at  this  fair.  The  Orland  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  will  be  well  represented 
at  the  California  State  Fair  also. 
Dr.  Hand  and  S.  F.  Williams  are  go- 
ing to  enter  a  carload  of  their  fine 
stock. 


YOUNG  BULL  CALVES 
Fine  individuals,  with  Register 
of  Merit  backing. 


T.  B.  PURVINE,  Petaluma. 


LEONARD  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sal*  from  Register  of 
Marlt  cows.  Writ*  for  Informa- 
tion. 


W  J.  HACKBTT,  Ceres,  Cal. 
Reg.  of  Merit  Cows 


D.  F.  Conant,  Prop. 

Rancho  Santa  Marguerita 

MODESTO,  CAL. 

Limited  number  of  Bulls  for  sale 


Beef  Cattle. 

The  Hereford  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia is  expecting  to  make  some 
fine  displays  at  some  of  the  stock 
shows  to  be  held  In  the  bay  cities 
this  fall.  Many  very  fine  beef  cows 
will  be  shown. 

The  Tagus  Ranch  of  Tulare  la 
pasturing  about  700  acres  of  al- 
falfa, which  Is  fenced  In  40-acre 
tracts  and  used  successively.  They 
also  have  700  acres  of  alfalfa  from 
which  they  are  cutting  hay. 

Curtis  Miller  of  Ukiah,  a  farmer, 
reports  the  feed  conditions  in  the 
ranges  good  and  cattle  in  good 
shape.  He  says  any  man  can  keep 
posted  as  to  the  crop  conditions  and 
many  other  things  worth  while  by 
reading  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

W.  H.  Taylor,  superintendent  of 
the  Anita  Baldwin  Rancho,  reports 
an  average  sale  of  30  head  of  reg- 
istered hogs  per  month. 

Peters,  Lamson  &  Walker  of  De- 
vore,  near  San  Bernardino,  have 
moved  all  of  their  1000  head  of 
Durocs  to  the  Sweetwater  ranch  at 
Bonita,  Cal.,  San  Diego  county. 

The  Conejo  Ranch  of  Newberry 
Park  is  feeding  about  700  head  of 
Durocs  and  Hampshires  and  la  ex- 
pecting to  show  one  carload  of  each 
breed  this  fall  in  the  different 
shows.  They  recently  bought  16 
sows  and  three  boars  from  Her- 
man Toelle,  a  Duroc  breeder  of 
West  Point,  Neb. 


Sheep. 

B.  E.  Nixon  has  just  imported 
from  the  East  a  fine  Shropshire  ram 
to  head  his  flock  at  Revada  Farm. 

The  first  car  of  wool  for  the  sea- 
son was  shipped  from  Ventura  by 
the  Ventura  Wharf  and  Warehouse 
Company  last  week.  It  went  to 
Boston. 

An  expert  sheep  shearer  employed 
on  a  ranch  near  Alturas  earned 
$800,  or  over  $29  a  day,  recently, 
for  a  period  of  27  days,  by  shear- 
ing an  average  of  200  sheep  daily. 


Live  Oak  Stock  Farm 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE 


P.  O.  Address : 
Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 

Take  Electric  Cars  at  Petaluma  or 
Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Station 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle, 
Shropshire  Sheep, 
American  Merino 
and  Rambouillet  Sheep 


SHROPSHIRES, 

RAMBOUILLETS 
and 
AMERICAN 
MERINOS 


We  have  for  sale  this  season  350  HEAD  OF  PUREBRED  SHROP- 
SHIRE RAMS,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds.  They  are  sired  by  sons  of 
the  famous  Senator  Bibby,  one  of  the  best  Shropshires  ever  imported  into 
the  United  States.  He  is  now  nine  years  of  age  and  is  still  hale  and 
hearty. 

WE  HAVE  500  AMERICAN  MERINOS  AND  RAMBOUILLETS. 

Our  Rambouillets  are  all  from  prize  winning  rams  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 
Strong,  hardy,  range  raised  stock.  We  have  a  fine  lot  of  yearling  Ameri- 
can Merinos  of  our  own  breed. 

ALL  STOCK  SOLD  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  young  Red  Polled  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  Teddy's 
Best  of  Jean  Duluth  Farms. 


Shropshire  Rams 

 IMPROVE  YOUR  LAMBS 

The  G.  C.  Wheeler  sheep  ranch  of  Reno,  Nevada,  has  sold  all  but  2000 
of  their  purebred  Shropshires,  which  Wheeler  Bros,  have  brought  to  the 
old  Taylor  Ranch,  near  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  These  are  vigorous,  hardy  ani- 
mals, all  descended  from  registered  ranis  and  from  the  original  importa- 
tion made  from  England  by  Governor  Sparks  of  Nevada. 

Their  new  location  is  being  fitted  as  a  breeding  and  show  ranch.  Come 
and  see  them  or  drop  a  card  telling  what  you  want. 

Ewes  and  yearling  and  two-year-old  rams  for  sale. 


santa  rosa    The  Shropshire  Farm  California 


FINE  WOOL     HEAVY  LAMBS 

Big,  smooth -bodied,  heavy  wooled  Ramboullleta  of  the  beat  breeding-.  I  have  used 
only  registered  rams  on  my  original  foundation  of  purebred  ewes  and  their  offspring  A 
few  choice  yearling  rams  for  sale.    Write  for  their  breeding'  or  come  and  see  them. 

E.  C.  SPEAR,  St.  Helena 


FOR  SALE  1000  one  and  two-year  old 

Shropshire  Rams 

Br  Imported  Canadian  Sires  and  Purebred  Ewes.  For  farther  particulars  rail  or  address: 

Phone  No.  25I-F-2  C.  E.  BARNHART  Suisun,  Cal. 


ELKHORIN  FARM  AYRSIilRES 

ARE  BACKED  BY  WORLD'S  CHAMPIONS. 

A  young-  registered  bull  will  breed  MORE  production,  stamina,  size  and  type  into 
your  herd.    Prices  are  reasonable. 

Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  the  farm  at  Elkhorn.  eight  mile*  south  of  Watson- 
ville.  on  the  main  line  of  the  S.  P.  Railroad.     Inspection  invited.     Write  for  par- 

l'rUlarS  .1.   HKNRY  MEYER.  Owner 

B.  F.  D.  No.  9.  BOX  82,  WAT90NVHAE,  CAL. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Town-send  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 


MAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


LOS  ANQELES 
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Livestock  Miscellaneous. 
Rations  for  milch  cows  and  work 
horses    have    been    established  in 
England   and   other  livestock  must 
live  without  any  concentrated  feeds. 

Mrs.  W.  Anderson  of  Oak  Ridge 
Farm  at  Kenwood,  Sonoma  county, 
has  a  registered  herd  of  large  York- 
shire hogs  and  a  herd  of  purebred 
Jersey  cows.  She  is  now  looking  for 
a  small  flock  of  sheep  and  believes 
that  a  small  farm  can  be  made  to 
pay.  It  is  with  the  aim  of  helping 
in  the  big  crisis  of  the  world  that 
Mrs.  Anderson  intends  raising  hogs, 
sheep,  cattle,  hay  and  grain  this 
coming  year. 

The  Frye  Ranch  near  Oakville, 
J^apa  county,  owned  by  the  State 
and  now  under  the  management  of 
the  Napa  State  Hospital,  is  being 
developed  into  a  sheep  and  cattle 
ranch  to  supply  mutton  and  beef 
for  all  the  Northern  State  institu- 
tions. The  ranch  comprises  a  large 
acreage  of  hill  range  and  valley 
land.  An  abundance  of  water  is 
available  and  is  being  developed  for 
irrigation  purposes.  The  acreage  in 
alfalfa  will  be  immediately  increased 
from  75  to  200  acres  and  a  silo 
will  be  erected  this  fall.  Manager 
Owen  Duffy  expects  to  establish  in 
the  near  future  a  purebred  beef 
herd. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  FROM 
THE  EAST. 


Thos.  Harrison  of  Glen  Ellen  has 
a  carload  of  milking  Shorthorns 
coming  from  the  East.  Among  them 
is  Braemer  Beauty,  a  Canadian 
prize  winner  with  a  record  of  over 
9000,  and  a  yearling  bull  out  of  im- 
ported cow  and  sired  by  one  of 
the  best  bulls  in  England.  Both  of 
these  are  from  the  Otis  herd. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Bates  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 
SWINE. 


-i- 


roIand-Chinas. 


I  NOW  OFFER  my  spring-  pigs,  sired  by 
Cook's  Hancherdale  Jones,  a  grandson  of  the 
famous  Gerstdale  Jones  and  out  of  big  pro- 
lific sows,  the  best  of  the  "Big  Types." 
Write  for  prices  and  further  information. 
J.  H.  Cook.  Paradise.  CaJ.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — See  us  at  the 
State  Fair  with  16  pigs  sired  by  Model  Won- 
der, Reserved  Grand  Champion  of  1917.  We 
have  two  good  boars  of  serviceable  age  for 
sale.  Write  us.  Dlmmlck  Bros.,  Box  811, 
Lemoore.  Cal.  

FORTY  LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINA 
open  and  bred  gilts  from  such  sires  as  Jumbo 
Equal  No.  92441.  My  Choice  94329,  and 
Long  Nelson  180065;  some  are  being  crossed 
with  the  great  young  boar,  Giant  Ben  2nd 
No.  304871:  bred  for  farrowing  in  September 
and  October.    L.  C.  Trewhltt.  Hanford.  

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gertsdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw.  Hanford.  Cal.  

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FABM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money  makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons. 
Lodi.  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — President, 
assisted  by  California's  Smooth  Jumbo,  are 
the  sires  of  my  spring  pigs.  See  them  at  the 
State  Fair.    Jno.  M.  Bernstein.  Hanford.  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  serv- 
iceable boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows,  and  Bhicher,  an  exceptionally  good 
boar.    P.  E.  Mitchell.  Atwater.  Cal.  

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.      H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto,  Cal. 

C.  G.  DE  RAAD  —  Breeder  of  hi sh -class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  $20  and 
up.    Lemoore.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
up.    M.  Bassett.  Han  ford.  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLANIM3HINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  county,  Cal.  

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Pol  and -Ch  i  nae.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt, 
Dixon,  Cal.  • 

POLAND  -  CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein.  Trew. 
hltt.  and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hargls.  Tulare. 

Chester  Whites. 

"BILLIKEN"  CHESTER  WHITES  —  The 
Easy  Feeding  Mellow  Type.  All  bred  sows 
and  gilts  are  sold.  I  have  15  gilts  that  were 
farrowed  in  May,  1917.  These  will  be  bred 
for  September  farrow.  All  are  sired  by  Billi- 
ken.  One  young  service  boar  that  is  lust 
13  months  old.  C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills.  Cal. 


HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fair 
Oaks.  Ca). 


Berkshires. 


BERKS  HIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 

A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus; 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey 
Escalon.  San  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  BARGAINS— Thirty  pigs,  three 
to  four  months  old.  Eight  bred  sows  and 
gilts,  grandly  bred,  fine  individuals.  Sows 
bred  to  one  of  the  best  boars  in  the  State. 
Priced  to  sell  at  once.  Come  and  see  them 
or  write  us.  Sold  culls  for  pork.  Twin  Oaks 
Ranch.  Linne,  Cal. 


ANCHORAGE    FARM,    ORLAND,    CAL. — 

Breeders  of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  book- 
let describing  our  herd  sire.  Star  Leader, 
world's  reserve  champion.  Special  offering 
of  weanling  pigs. 


BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
champion  sow,  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  aged  boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRE  GILT  FOR  SALE — An  out- 
standing  pig,  just  old  enough  to  breed:  guar- 
anteed to  please.  Glenwood  Acres  Stock 
Farm  P.aso  Rohles,  Cal. 

CBOLEY'S  BALANCED   HOG  FEED— The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co..  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Town  send  streets.  San  Francisco. 


CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHIRES  are  the  typey 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleyiew  Ranch. 
Berkshires  exclusively.  Santa  Rosa 


MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga.  Cal.. 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
finality  and  breeding. 


BERKSHIRES — A  few  extra  choice  voung 
pigs  ready  to  ship.  Write  for  description  and 
prices.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill. 
Calif. 


BERKSniRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
SI. 500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto. 


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  Box  724.  W.  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
sbires.     Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

CARRIITHF.RS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.     Mayfield,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits. 
California. 


Dnror-Jcrseys. 


FOR  SALE — Two  King  Colonel  yearling 
boars  sired  by  King  Colonel,  dam  Crimson 
Wonder.  Good  enough  to  head  any  breeder's 
herd.  Prior  $200.  Two  very  typey  fall 
boars  and  several  fall  gilts.  H.  P.  Slocum  _ 
Son.   Willows.  Cal. 


RANCHO  RITRIO  DUROCS — Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised. 
Will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  Some  choice  weaned 
ho.-ir  pigs  for  $25.00.  Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres. 
Cal. 


COMMITTEE     CERTIFIED     DUROCS  —  El 

Dorado  County  Duroc-.Iersey  Swine  Breeders' 
Association.  Dr.  L.  J.  Anderson,  secretary. 
Placerrille. 


DUROO-JERSEYS — A  few  boar  pigs  foi 
sale.  Sired  by  the  State  Fair  Junior  cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  prize-winning  sows.  F. 
M.  Johnson.  Napa. 


LONE  OAK  DITROCS — Now  booking  orders 
August  delivery,  boar  and  sow  registered 
weanling  pigs.  D.  &  H.  J.  Baughman,  Oak- 
dale.  Calif. 


RANCHO  DEL  StIR  DUROCS — An  excep- 
tionally good  December  boar.  Also  few 
spring  boars  and  gilts.  Donald  Graham, 
Lancaster.  Cal. 

FORT  SALE — Boar.  J.  K.'s  Model  Chief, 
under  two  years;  sire.  Model  Chief:  dam. 
Beauty  I  Am.  Price.  $100.00.  J.  Stith.  Hol- 
lister. 


DITROCS — Defender,  Clinton  B.  and  Golden 
Model  strain:  the  big  type.  Allen  Thompson. 
Tulare. 


BOT7DIER  DITROCS  sold  out  excepting  some 
choice  boars  ready  for  service.  Breeding  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.   H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. — Only  a  few  sows  and 
boars  left.  Am  booking  orders  for  September 
pigs.    F.  M.  Barney,  Hanford,  Cal. 


DTTROC- JERSEYS    OF    THE    BIG  TYPE — 

Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
fielri  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 


HEAVY-BONED  DITROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEY  weanling  sow  pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Hel- 
ena. Cal. 


REGISTERED  DITROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.     W.  P.   Harkev.   Gridley.  Cal. 

DOS  HERMANOS  DITROCS — Boars,  Hits] 
and  weanlings     Hans  Dnveneck.  TJkiah.  Cal 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for 
Bale,    A.  L.  Tubb8  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS  —  Straight, 
deep-bodied  grandsons  of  King  Valdessa.  from 
30-pound  dams.  Good  values  In  sons  of  high 
record  heifers  Address  First  National  Bank 
Bldg..  San  Jose.  Cal.  /  

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin,  Vlsalia,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 4  Holstein-Friesian  bulls  from 
8  to  18  months  old.  Pedigreed  stock.  Fine 
individuals.  Will  be  registered  on  sale.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding  Co..  Fresno,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 34  high-grade  Holstein  heif- 
ers, long  twos  and  short  three-year-olds  with 
first  calf.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons,  Lodl, 
Cal.  

THE  McCLOTTD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Cloud,  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


Sling  Carriers 
Fork  Carriers 
Steel  Track 
Grapple  Forks 
Harpoon  Forks 
Slings 

Track  Fittings 

Power  Hoists 

Field  Stackers 

Hay  Rack  Clamps 

Combination  Rack 
Irons 

Offset  Hinges 

Cable  Ricks 

Hoisting  Singletree 

High  Grade  Pulleys 

Litter  Carriers 

Feed  Carriers 

Barn  Equipment  of 
all  Kinds 


INSURE  YOUR  HAY  CROP  WITH 

LOUDEN  HAY  TOOLS 

Get  your  hay  crop  under  cover  in  record  time  this  year. 
Beat  the. rain  to  it!  Cut  your  labor  cost!  You  can  do  it 
with  Louden  Hay  Tools.  Simple  design  and  strong  con- 
struction make  them  trouble-proof,  even  in  the  hands  of 
inexperienced  help. 

Free  Book  of  Barn  Plans 

112  pages  of  the  most  practical  barn  plans  ever  pub- 
lished. Treats  every  phase  of  modern  barn  construction 
Shows  more  than  75  plans.  Sent  free  with  your  request 
for  the  big  Louden  Catalog. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Co.. 


68  Fremont  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


424  E.  Third  St., 
LOS  ANGELES 


BREEDERS  OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal. 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.     W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.   

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
B.  437.  San  Jose.  Calif.  

F.  H.  STEN7EL,  SAN  LORENZO.  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins  High  test 
producers. 


GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM,  WOODLAND, 
CAL. — Special  offering  of  fine  heifers  and 
young  bulls.  _^  

R  KGISTERETj  HOLSTEINS— A  W.  Morrris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land.  Cal.  

GOTS HALL  &  MAORI  DER —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon.  Cal. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.    McAlister,&  Sons.  Chino.  Cal.  

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  boHs  for  sale.  No 
females     Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  0.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.   


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 

Freeman,  Route  B.  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 


YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W   G.  Gumett.  Orland.  Cal. 


EL    DORADO    HERD    OF    HOLSTEINS  — 

Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  Cal. 


HENGERVELD  DE  KOL  BLOOD.  High 
producers.    T.  B.  King.  Visalla.  


Jerseys. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Young  bull 
ready  for  light  service,  for  sale.  E.  E.  Green- 
ou'gh,  Merced,  Cal. 


JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Hayworth.  Modesto.  Cal  

REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.    O.  J.  Ames,  Oakdale. 


Gnernseys. 


FOUNDATION  HERD  A.  R.  GUERNSEYS — 
Two  head  A.  R.  cows  and  young  bull;  dam 
654  b.  f.  and  three-year-old  sister  684  lbs. 
Address  "Inquiries,"  511  First  National  Bank 
Bldg  .  Berkeley.  Cal. 


HIDDEN  VALLEY   FARM  GUERNSEYS — 

Herd  headed  by  Argies  Prince,  first  prize  at 
Sacramento.  1917.  Bull  calves  for  sale.  A. 
J.  Welch.  Redwood  City.  Cal. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgeruoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes: 
prices  reasonable. 


Ayrshlres. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 


AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco. 


MILKING  SnORTnORNS. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHOKT- 
horns — Milk  strain:  choice  yotmg  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma 


LNNISFAIL  DAIRY  SnORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Suisun,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  nEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  Cal. 


REGISTERED     YEARLINO  SHORTHORN 

Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co..  Route 
1.  Redwood  City,  Cal. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoe.  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND~BEEF  SHORT- 
horns.  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  cataloc 
free.     Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 

SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  ChoTca 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short,  Reno.  Nevada.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Cows  with 
calves  at  foot,  yearling  heifers  and  bulls  for 
sale.     Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits.  Cal.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef   Shorthorns.     Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 

Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM— Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.  Hopland,  CaJ. 

REIHSTERED  Hl^RFFTHtDS^HT  H7  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto,  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Hereford?.  Newman.  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breedi  r  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop,  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  May- 
field.  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

D.  E.  KELLIHER,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Hampshire  sheep.  Eugene.  California,  offers 
for  sale  a  choice  lot  of  yearling  Hampshire 
rams,  sired  by  Walnut  Hall,  and  Butterfteld 
rams  purchased  at  Salt  Lake,  August.  1918; 
also  12  head  of  purebred  yearling  Ramboull- 
let  rams.  Inspection  and  correspondence  ia- 
vlted.  ___^ 

FOR  SALE,  GOATS — 30  grade  Angora  Nan- 
nies. 1  Billy.  $200.00  for  lot  F.  O.  B.  Tres 
Pinos.  Cal.    O.  P.  Hodges.  Paieines^CaL  

.1.  R.  BLOOM,  breeder  of  purebred  Shrop- 
shire rams.  Single  or  carload  lots.  Call  on 
or  write  to  J.  R.  Bloom.  Dixon.  Cal.  

WRAY  BROTHERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Breeders 
of  registered  Hampshire  sheep.  Some  fine 
two-year-olds  and  ram  lambs  for  sale.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  rani 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pas- 
adena.  Cal.  

KAUPKE  BROS..  WOODLAND]  CAL.  — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — 
Breeders   and   importers  Shropshires. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 

Ramhooillets.  Hanford.  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE   FARM,  MANTECA.  CAL.— 

Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


HORSES    AND  MUTES. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS — Herd  stud, 
first  prize  reserve  champion.  P. -P.  I.  _)., 
1915.    John  Matley.  Reno,  Nevada. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUCTION  SALE — Wednesday.  August  7, 
1918.  on  Jacob  Ranch.  7  miles  west  of  Stock- 
ton. 1  Yi  miles  northeast  of  Holt.  California. 
On  the  above  date  we  sell  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, the  complete  dairy  herd  and  equipment 
owned  by  Mendosa  &  Gomes,  consisting  in  part 
of  160  head  dairy  cattle;  88  head  milch  cows, 
mostly  second  and  third  calf  Holsteins.  some 
Durhams:  40  two-year-old  Holstein  heifers, 
springers:  16  yearling  Holstein  heifers;  17 
Holstein  heifers.  1  to  5  months  old:  2  two- 
year-old  Holstein  bulls:  2  sows  with  litters; 
10  head  horses,  including  4  work  horses.  1 
driving  mare.  3  two-year-old  colts.  2  year- 
ling colts:  2  farm  wagons:  1  milk  wagon:  1 
buggy:  1  John  Deere  hay  loader,  new;  2  Mil- 
waukee mowers;  1  rake:  1  hay  derrick:  2 
sets  work  harness:  and  all  the  other  imple- 
ments on  this  well  equipped  ranch.  Sale  begins 
at  10  o'clock  a  m.  A  fine  lunch  will  be  served 
at  noon.  Terms  of  sale,  cash.  Owners, 
Mendosa  &  Gomes,  Holt,  Cal.  Auctioneers— 
Col.  Ben.  A.  Rhoadcs,  Los  Angeles;  Col.  Cy. 
N.  Clark.  Modesto.  Sales  Manager.  C.  L. 
Hughes,  Ochsner  Bldg..  Sacramento. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCn — Shorthorns.  Shro;>- 
shirea,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Writ* 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Raneh.  Box  P.  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  3.  Gull- 
ford.  owners.  

CBOLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED- — Thm 
cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co..  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets, 
San  Francisco.  Cal.   

WANTED — 100  to  1000  young  Hereford  or 
Durham  cattle.  Write  or  phone.  Alan  Milnes, 
Phone  Farmers  231,  Riverdale.  Cal. 
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Fitting  Hogs  to  Win  at  the  Fair 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten,  Los  Angeles 


IT  IS  SAID  that  Noah  was  the 
lirst  financier,  as  he  floated  quite 
a  lot  of  stock  most  successfully. 
But  he  was  no  more  ot  a  financier 
than  the  hog  breeder  of  today  can 
be  if  he  will  show  his  stock  suc- 
cessfully, for  the  show  ring  offers 
an  unequalled  opportunity  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  one's  stock, 
create  a  demand  for  it.  and  secure 
much  profitable  business. 

Furthermore,  the  true  value  of 
his  animals  Is  made  known  to  the 
breeder  by  putting  his  herd  in  com- 
petition with  other  herds.  Until  it 
is  measured  by  such  comparison  he 
can  make  very  little  progress  in  its 
development.  The  mistakes  in  se- 
lecting animals  and  in  his  methods 
of  fitting  them  "are  made  manifest, 
and  if  he  wjll  go  to  the  fairs  de- 
termined to  bring  back  as  much 
knowledge  as  possible,  as  well  as  a 
good  bunch  of  ribbons,  he  will  find 
the  opportunity  for  excellent  school- 
ing. 


A  SHOW  HOG  Ml  ST  POSSESS. 

0 

three    things   that  a 


01  AI.ITIES 

# 

There  are 
show  hog  must  possess — size,  qual- 
ity, and  bloom.  And  to  have  all 
three  features  combined  in  one  hog 
is  enough  to  tax  the  skill  of  the 
breeder  to  its  full  capacity.  It  is 
a  task  requiring  deep  thought  and 
careful  preparation. 

Select  only  animals  that  are 
healthy  and  vigorous,  with  strong 
backs  and  good  feet  and  legs.  With- 
out these  characteristics  to  start 
with,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  at- 
tempt to  put  on  fat.  Never  pick 
out  a  pig  of  the  roly-poly,  butter- 
ball  type,  for  it  will  not  respond  to 
feeding.  A  hog  must  have  a  good 
frame  to/  start  with,  and  must  be  a 
good  feeder.  Don't  waste  time  on 
one  that  is  a  dainty  eater. 

Be  particular  to  select  animals 
that  not  only  are  good  individuals, 
but  also  are  uniform  in  type,  and 
even  in  size  for  the  different  ages. 
This  will  enable  you  to  make  a 
better  impression  with  your  herd 
groups. 

SELECT  Till  VIM  E  uU.1  . 

as  it  is  much  better  to  bring  them 
along  gradually  for  a  comparatively 
long  period  than  to  force  feed  them 
for  a  short  period.  They  will  stand 
heavy  fitting  much  better,  and  their 
breeding  qualities  will  be  less  likely 
to  be  injured.  The  boars,  espe- 
cially, need  to  be  selected  early,  as 
it  takes  longer  to  fit  a  boar  than 
it  does  to  fit  a  sow.  It  is  better  to 
show  sows  one  year  old  or  over  in 
pig  if  possible,  as  they  show  better 
in  this  condition,  and  any  danger 
of  future  barrenness  is  thus  over- 
come. They  should  he  bred  to  far- 
row soon  after  the  last  show  of  the 
season  is  over. 

In  selecting  the  show  herd  put 
in  a  few  extra  animals,  so  that  you 
can  reject  some  later  on  if  any 
bad  features  develop. 

Decide  as  early  as  possible  where 
you  will  show,  so  that  you  can  have 
your  hogs  ready  at  the  right  time. 
Finish  is  the  big  factpr  in  winning 
recognition  in  the  show  ring.  Your 
hogs  may  be  of  the  right  type  and 
have  size  and  scale,  but  if  they  lack 
in  fitting  they  will  not  be  able  to 
win  against  animals  of  equal  indi- 
viduality that  are  shown  "in  bloom." 


Nowadays  there  arc  few  tricks 
in  the  trade  of  showing  hogs,  and 
the  chances  for  carrying  away 
the  blue  and  purple  ribbons  de- 
pend on  having  the  right  kind  of 
hogs,  properly  fitted  and  trained. 


BLOOM   IS  TIIK   MOST  DESIRABLE  THING 
IN   A  HOG. 

When  so  fitted  it  is  at  itij^best. 
but  this  bloom  only  lasts  a  short 
time.  It  is  like  a  peach  that,  when 
ripe,  is  at  its  be^t,  but  soon  begins 
to  decay.  Consequently,  your  most 
important  problem  is  to  put  your 
hogs  in  proper  bloom  at  the  right 
time.  If  you  start  too  late,  they 
will  have  to  be  rushed  so  fast  that 
they  cannot  be  put  in  proper  con- 
dition, and  if  you  start  too  early 
they  will  be  at  their  best  before  the 
date  of  the  show. 

The  hogs  should  be  allowed  the 
run  of  a  good  pasture  of  alfalfa  or 
some  other  forage  crop,  if  possible. 
The  boars  should  be  kept  away  from 
the  sows,  and  all  over  six  months 
of  age  should  be  kept  in  separate 
pens.  Several  sows  may  be  kept  to- 
gether, but  they  should  be  selected 
so  that  they  will  feed  evenly.  If 
any  are  timid,  aud  are  driven  away 
from  the  feed  trough  and  fall  be- 
hind, they  should  be  removed  to 
other  pens  so  that  they  may  have 
a  better  ojj^ortunity  for  develop- 
ment. 

FEED  TIIK  HOGS  WHAT  THEY  I. IKK. 

There  are  no  hard-and-fast  rules 
as  to  what  hogs  should  be  fed. 
Don't  spend  too  much  time  figur- 
ing out  a  balanced  ration.  It  is 
more  necessary  to  feed  what  the 
hogs  like.  No  two  hogs  feed  alike, 
and  an  intense  study  of  th-eir  in- 
dividual requirements  is:  one  of  the 
secrets  of  success.  Some  hogs  will 
do  well  on  a  certain  ration  while 
others  won't  touch  it.  A  thin,  hun- 
gry hog  will  eat  almost  anything, 


but  after  one  has  been  on  full  feed 
for  some  time  he  gets  independent 
and  wants  a  frequent  change. 

Feed  the  young  animals  three 
times  a  day  and  the  older  ones 
twice.  See  that  they  are  free  from 
worms  and  lice,  and  keep  before 
them  constantly  a  tonic  which  in- 
cludes wood  ashes,  charcoal,  salt 
and  air-slaked  lime.  To  prevent  any 
weakness  in  the  pasterns  or  feet, 
it  is  well  to  use  bone  meal — either 
mixed  with  the  feed  or  tonic  or 
kept  where  pie  pigs  can  have  ac- 
cess to  it. 

Scales  are  almost  a  necessity.  The 
hogs  should  be  weighed  every  week, 
and  you  should  know  how  much 
they  should  weigh  each  week  to 
have  them  at  a  certain  weight  by 
show  time. 

GIVK    THK   ANIMALS    PLENTY    OF  EXER- 
CISE. 

In  addition  to  proper  feeding,  the 
show  herd  must  have  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise.    Hogs  get  lazy  from  fatten- 


ing and  unless  they  are  forced  to 
take  regular  exercise  they  do  not 
show  well,  because,  while  they  may 
be  in  the  best  of  flesh,  they  cannot 
walk  with  ease.  They  should  be 
walked  a  half  mile  or  more  daily. 
This  hardens  the  muscles  and  as- 
sures the  desired  firmness  of  meat. 
It  also  provides  an  opportunity  for 
training  them  to  walk  and  stand  as 
will  be  required  later  in  the  show 
ring.  "Whip  broke"  hogs  show  best 
in  the  ring,  so  drive  them  at  home 
with  a  whip  instead  of  a  club.  Do 
nbt  walk  the  hogs  in  the  heat  of 
the  day.  Furthermore,  hogs  should 
be  fed  in  the  cool  of  the  morning 
and  then  left  alone  to  digest  the 
food. 

CLIP  A  IIF.AVY  COAT  OF  HAIR. 

Very  seldom  will  you  have  any 
trouble  wKh  the  skin  and  coat  of 
a  good,  thrifty  pig,  but  sometimes 
old  boars  and  sows,  shed  only  on  the 
sides,  and  the  hair  on  top  is  much 
longer  than  the  new  coat  on  the 
sides.  If  you  have  this  trouble,  or 
if  hogs  do  not  shed  properly  by  the 
middle  of  July  or  first  of  August, 
they  should  be  clipped  all  over. 
This*  should  be  done  also  in  case  a 
hog  has  a  rough  coat,  so  that  it 


California  State  Fair 

AT  SACRAMENTO 
AUGUST  31st.  To  SEPTEMBER  8th,  inclusive 

Make  the  War  Time  Pair  The  Biggest  Ever 

t    I'NITED  8TATF.S  GOVERNMENT  FOOD  TRAINING  CAMP. 
Show  what  you  have  done.    Learn  what  other*  have  done.    We  need  more  Sol!  Product*. 
Better  Livestock.    Exhibit  your  best  to  help  solve  the  nation's  lood  problem. 
TIIK  KEY  HUB  OF  TnE  1018  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

PATRIOTISM    -    PROFIT    -  PLEASURE 

Great  Display  of  Vocational  Work  by  School  Pupils.    Over  500  prizes,  divides'  between 
city  sua  rural  schools  for  domestic  arts  and  science,  manual  training"  and  home  gardens. 
Greatest  imrntive  ever  offered  to  California  boys  and  girls. 
BETTER  BABY  CONFERENCE — I.RCTI  RES  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS  BACH  DAY. 
LA RG EST  LIVESTOCK  SHOW  IN  THE  WEST. 

Over  * 40 ,000  offered  in  premiums. 
F.IHTATION  AND  AMISEMENT  COMBINED. 
Bigger  and  Better  Poultry  Show.  Special  Pet  Stock  Show 

Displays  of  horticulture,  agriculture,  viticulture,  forestry,  dairy  products,  dairy,  farm  and 
road  machinery,  tractors,  etc.     Daily  program  of  high  clam  amusements.    Night  Hons 

Show.    Harness  and  Running  Races*.    A  tent  city  of  carnival  attractions. 
New  Agricultural  and  Horticulture  Building.     Great  Annual  Band  Contest  Open  to  the 

Entire  State. 

BK  SIRE  AND  vtalT  THE  STATE  FA  IB  AND  MATHER  AVIATION  FIELD. 

*  Send  for  Premium  List. 

  C.  Roeding,  President  Chas.  W.  Paine,  Secretary 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIFORNIA 
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will  have  a  new  coat  of  hair  on 
show  day.  A  hog  should  never  D8 
shown  with  a  long  coat  of  heavy 
hair. 

A  liberal  use  of  crude  oil  on  the 
hog's  skin  will  do  much  toward  pre- 
venting large  creases,  as  it  keeps 
the  skin  soft  and  pliable.  The  care 
of  the  feet  is  one  of  the  important 
points  in  fitting  a  hog.  Watch  them 
closely  and  keep  them  well  trimmed, 
for  if  the  toes  are  allowed  to  grow 
long  they  are  apt  to  break  up  Into 
the  quick,  which  will  cause  the  hog 
to  go  lame  and  probably  to  break 
down  in  "the  pastern  of  the  well 
foot  by  carrying  all  of  the  weight 
on  it.  Also,  after  a  hog  becomes 
loaded  with  flesh,  his  feet  will  not 
stand  his  great  weight  unless  they 
are  properly  trimmed. 

Before  leaving  home,  wash  the 
hogs  thoroughly,  and  if  they  are 
white  ones  they  probably  will  re- 
quire several  washings  to  entirely 
remove  the  scale  without  irritating 
the  skin. 

UPON   ARRIVAL  AT  THE  FAIR  GROUNDS, 

bed  down  the  hogs,  give  a  light  feed 
and  let  them  rest  over  night.  The 
next  day  get  busy  and  put  them  in 
the  best  possible  shape.  White  hogs 
will  have  to  be  washed  again;  per- 
haps the  red  and  the  black  ones.  In 
dressing  them  to  soften  the  hair, 
do  not  smear  them.  A  light  dress- 
ing is  all  that  is  required,  and  this 
should  be  so  thoroughly  worked  in 
that  it  will  not  rub  off  readily  when 
the  hogs  are  being  handled.  Use 
equal  parts  of  sweet  oil  and  wood 
alcohol. 

The  hogs  should  be  fed  about  the 
same  as  when  at  home,  except  that 
the  feed  should  be  a  little  more  lax- 
ative. The  pens  should  be  cleaned 
out  and  rebedded  each  morning  after 
feeding,  the  alley  cleaned  and 
swept,  all  refuse  taken  away. 

Feed  lightly  the  evening  before 
show  day,  and  either  feed  late  on 
show  morning  or  give  a  filler  just 
before  driving  into  the  arena.  This 
tends  to  keep  the  hogs  quiet  and 
gives  them  a  full  flank.  On  show 
morning  give  the  hogs  their  final 
grooming,  brushing  and  oiling. 

Have  your  hogs  in  the  ring 
promptly,  for  a  laggard  always  in- 
curs the  displeasure  of  the  judge. 
Keep  your  eyes  on  your  own  hogs, 
and  don't  mind  the  other  fellow's 
entries. 

Half-length  whips,  known  as  sulky 
whips,  are  the  best  to  use  in  hand- 
ling hogs  in  the  ring,  as  full-length 
whips  are  in  the  way  in  such  close 
quarters. 

DON'T    <iKT    GROUCHY    AT    JUDGE'S  DK- 
CISIONS. 

Obey  the  instructions  of  the  judge 
promptly  and  courteously,  and  if  he 
does  not  place  the  ribbons  on  your 
hogs  don't  get  sore,  at  him.  You 
should  not  exhibit  animals  at  any 
6how  unless  you  are  willing  to  abide 
by  the  decisions  of  the  judge.  The 
directors  do  their  best  to  secure 
judges  of  good  reputation,  who  un- 
derstand their  work  and  who  will 
be  conscientious  in  making  the 
awards.  It  is  your  privilege  to  ask 
the  judge  in  a  courteous  way  why 
he  placed  the  ribbons  as  he  did,  but 
don't,  don't  kick.  After  the  awards 
have  been  made,  hang  your  ribbons 
over  the  hogs  to  show  their  win- 
nings. 

Forget  about  the  horse  races,  bal- 
loon ascensions,  side  shows  and  other 
attractions.  Stay  right  on  the  job 
and  you  will  spend  your  time  in  the 
most  profitable  way.    There  is  a  tide 


in  the  affairs  of  every  exhibitor 
which  leads  to  fortune,  and  it  is — 
TIED  DOWN  TO  BUSINESS. 


PERMANENT  CATTLEMEN'S  OR- 
GANIZATION, 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.J 

The  most  democratic  organization 
of  California  cattlemen  possible  to 
work  out  was  effected  at  the  Cat- 
tlemen's Convention  at  Davis,  June 
28.  The  State  is  divided  into  five 
zones  to  correspond  with  the  five 
markedly  differing  sets  of  feed  con- 
ditions. Cattlemen  in  each  zone  are 
to  elect  five  representatives  to  the 
central  body  of  the  State  organiza- 
tion. One  man  is  to  be  elected  in 
each  district  as  vice-president  of  the 
State  Association  and  he  will  prob- 
ably be  one  of  the  State  Executive 
Committee  of  five.  The  president  is 
to  be  elected  by  the  central  body  of 
twenty-five,  who  will  meet  annually 
on  the  second  Saturday  in  Decem- 
ber. Dues  are  to  be  $2.50  per  year 
for  cattlemen  with  50  head  or  less, 
and  an  increasing  scale  for  men  with 
bigger  herds.  All  cattlemen  of  the 
State  are  urged  to  join  and  help 
make  the  association  an  effective 
unit  in  winning  the  war  by  accom- 
plishing those  objects  much  needed 
for  prosperity  of  the  industry  and 
increase  in  beef  production.  D.  J. 
Stollery  and  L.  A.  Nares  of  San 
Francisco  are  secretary  and  presi- 
dent until  fall. 


BOILED  BARLEY  FOR  HORSES. 


A  horse  breeder  fitting  27  head 
for  the  fairs  last  fall  suddenly  found 
half  a  dozen  of  them  breaking  out 
with  sores  and  he  did  not  exhibit. 
He  decided  that  the  cause  of  the 
sores  was  the  feed  and  the  hot 
weather.  'To  make  them  sleek  and 
fat.  with  easily  digested  food,  he 
was  feeding  them  boiled  barlej'  hot. 
This  year  he  is  not  feeding  that 
way,  but  is  giving  green  feed  and 
not  too  much  grain,  none  of  which 
is  boiled. 


You  Can't  Afford  This 


No  farmer  is  rich  enough  to  feed  40-cent  butter  to  his  hogs 
or  his  calves  in  partially  skimmed  milk. 

It's  a  waste  of  money. 

It's  a  waste  of  food. 

It's  a  waste  that  your  pocketbook,  your  neighbors,  your  country, 
all  condemn. 

But  it's  a  waste  that  is,going  on  today  on  every  cow-owner's  place 
where  an  inferior  or  half-worn-out  cream  separator  is  being  used,  or  where 
the  farmer  is  skimming  by  the  wasteful  "gravity"  method., 

And  it's  a  wholly  unnecessary  waste,  too. 

Because  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  will  soon  save  enough  cream 
to  pay  for  itself,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  the  waste  of  cream  and  time  and 
labor  for  many  years  to  come. 

There  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can  compare  with  the 
De  Laval  in  clean  skimming,  capacity,  ease  of  operation,  freedom  from 
repairs,  and  durability.    It's  the  world's  greatest  cream  saver. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  when  you  need  it  most  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream 
for  you  right  away.    Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or 
on  such  liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.     See  the  local  De  Laval  agent, 
V  or,  if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST.  Alpha 
Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos,  Acme  Ensilage 
Cutters  and  Blowers,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and  Deep  Well  Pumps 
and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.   Catalogs  of  any  of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request. 

61    BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The 

MONEY-MAKER  " 
Owner  Says :  — 

"I  Can't  Afford 
Chances  This  Year" 

When  the  forage  crops  and  corn  are  right  for  silage,  I  must  be  ready  to 
cut  and  fill  my  silo  without  delay.   A  few  days  wait  on  the  job  cutter  may  mean  a  big  loss— 
and  I  must  have  plenty  of  good  silage  to  meet  high  feed  prices. 


SAFE  Silage  Cutters 

With  a  Money-Maker  Cutter,  your  silage  don't  need  to  be  too  green,  too  ripe 
or  frosted.  You  can  cut  it  slowly,  and  let  settle— fill  the  silo  chock  full. 
Money-Maker  Cutters  are  up  to  the  standard  of  Indiana  Silos.  They  cut  like 
a  new  pair  of  scissors  all  the  time.  The  Patented  Safety  Yoke  makes  it  Im- 
possible to  get  your  hands  into  the  cutting  rolls.  Cushion  Drive  absorbs 
shocks  of  operation — adds  long  life. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Today  for  FREE  Money-Maker  Catalogs! 

THE  CHAS.  K.  SPAULDING  LOGGING  CO. 
Indiana  Silo  Dept.,  Salem,  Oregon 
Distributors  for  Pacific  Coast 
Swayne,  Robinson  &  Co.,  Mf  era.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


Money-Maker  Hay  Balers — Light 
Durable,  PROFITABLE.  Run 
with  your  own  gas  engine. 
Check  Coupon  for 
Catalog.  -etx  &  " 
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VETERINARY  QUERIES 

[Answered  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Creely.] 

Subscribers  wishing  -in  immediate  reply  should  send  money  order  lor  SI  No  rh»rr» 
s^ompa^la^h'query  Ihrou<rh  thi"  deDartment.    Name  and  address  of  subscriber  mual 


Tuberculosis  Most  Likely. 

To  the  Editor:  My  young  pigs 
have  been  dying  off.  They  bogin 
getting  thin,  then  they  begin  to 
cough  and  choke,  and  finally  die.  I 
found  lungs  enlarged  and  spotted 
with  white  spots.  Is  it  tubercu- 
losis?— C.  V.  M.,  Davis  Creek. 

Your  pigs  most  likely  have  tuber- 
culosis. Investigate  your  milk  sup- 
ply at  once.  If  you  receive  the  milk 
from  a  creamery,  heat  it  to  150  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  for  at  least  30 
minutes  and  then  cool  down  before 
feeding.  If  you  feed  milk  from 
your  own  cows,  you  should  have  all 
of  them  tested  to  see  which  one  Is 
affected.  Some  cows  have  so-called 
open  tuberculosis,  when  the  tuber- 
cular germs  are  discharged  with  the 
excreta  and  body  fluids  and  swine 
become  infected  by  rooting  in  the 
pasture  and  coming  in  contact 
with  it. 

^gs  Hare  Gastric  Disturbance. 

To  the  Editor:  My  two-  to  three- 
weeks-olri  suckling  pigs,  fat  and  fine, 
suddenly  are  seen  to  be  shivering 
and  trembling:  next  they  walk  in  a 
weaving,  swaying  manner,  then  lose 
power  to  stand  and  tip  to  one  side 
and  lie  on  side  with  feet  waving  in 
air  until  death,  which  occurs  in 
one  and  a  half  to  two  days. — -W.  W., 
Manton. 

The  pigs  most  likely  have  some 
gastric  disturbances.  Feed  the  sows 
good,  clean  food.  I  would  suggest 
keeping  the  sow  and  pigs  by  them- 
selves when  weaning.  Be  (sure  that 
the  milk  you  feed  is  heated  to  at 
least  140  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 
then  cooled  down. 


Sheep  Have  a  Nasal  Discharge. 

To  the  Editor:  What  causes  sheep 
to  have  a  discharge  from  the  nose — 
thin,  watery  fluid?  Is  it  a  disease, 
or  contagious,  and  how  cured? — 
B.  J.  M.,  Williams. 

A  slight  watery  discharge  is  nor- 
mal, but  under  certain  conditions 
becomes  a  disease  due  to  inhalation 
of  dust,  smoke  or  gases.  'If  the 
discharge  is  due  to  this,  removal  of 
the  above  causes  ends  the  trouble 
in  a  few  days.  If  you  keep  your 
sheep  in  a  crowded  pen,  scatter 
them  out  if  possible.  • 


Distemper  in  Dog. 

Take  any  old  rusty  tin  can  and 
scrape  enough  tin  off  to  make 
enough  for  about  the  size  of  a  C.  C. 
pill  and  give  it  in  the  morning  In 
a  piece  of  bread  or  meat.  In  24 
hours  give  a  good  dose  of  cas- 
tor oil,  in  24  hours  another  dose  of 
tin,  and  then  in  24  hours  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  and  your  dog  will  be  well. 
— J.  W.  Rogersdale,  Folsom.  Cal. 
  \ 

Formula  for  Tincture  of  Iodine. 

To  the  Editor:  How  much  iodine 
flakes  or  crystals  should  be  used  to 
tbe  quart  of  alcohol  in  making  up 
iodine  for  use  on  stock? — G.  W.  F., 
La  Honda. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  U.  S. 
A.,  1890,  gives  the  following  for- 
mula: Iodine  crystals,  2  ounces; 
alcohol,  1  quart. 

Diagnosis  Indefinite. 

The  inquiry  of  J.  E.  R..  Modesto, 
cannot  be  answered  without  a  fuller 
statement  of  the  symptoms. 


California  Can  Almost  Feed  Her  Cattle 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


The  delegates  sent  from  local  cat- 
tlemen's associations  all  over  the 
State  to  the  late  convention  at  Davis 
named  two  men  from  each  of  the 
five  districts  into  which  the  State 
was  divided  to  act  on  a  committee 
to  summarize  thp  feed  situation  for 
the  State.  Following  is  a  digest  of 
their  report: 

Question  1.  Ability  to  care  for 
cattle  on  hand.  In  District  5,  com- 
prising Southern  California  and  in- 
cluding  Santa    Rarbara    and  Inyo 


If  no  outside  cattle  are 
in.     District    1.  including 


district 
shipped 

the  northeastern  mountain  counties, 
seems  to  be  in  the  worst  condition 
and  a  great  many  feeder  cattle  must 
be  disposed  of.  But  if  no  cattle  from 
outside  the  State  are  allowed  to  be 
shipped  in  except  the  usual  number 
owned  by  local  feeders,  until  after 
January  1,  the  market  so  created 
within  the  State  will  consume  most 
of  their  surplus. 

The  committee  recommended  that 
within  each  district  all  roughage 
feed  be  conserved  for  stock  and  a 


•counties,  the  cattle  can  be  carried 

through  the  season  if  all  bean  straw  j  survey  of  such  be  turned  in  to  the 

for  |  head  committee  for  the  information 


**  held  for  feed  and  not  used 
fertilizer;  if  the  protein  and  fat 
content  of  cottonseed  meal  be  set 
by  the  Food  Administration  in  con- 
nection with  the  price;  and  if  no 
feeder  or  stock  cattle  are  shipped  in 
from  without  the  State.  District  4, 
Including  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
and  its  foothills  as  far  north  as 
Gait,  can  take  care  of  all  its  cattle 
provided  a  market  for  feeders  is 
created  in  Imperial  and  other  feed- 
ing localities.  District  3.  including 
the  coast  counties  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara to  San  Francisco,  can  take  care 
iof  its  cattle  If  a  proper  price  is  set 
•on  beet  pulp  and  if  no  cattle  from 
•outside  are  allowed  on  the  beet  tops 
and  if  no  beet  tops  are  plowed  un- 
der. District  2,  including  the  Sac- 
rraanento  Valley,  Amador,  El  Dorado, 
TPlacer,  Nevada,  Yuba  andaparts  of 
Mono  and  Sierra  counties  and  the  coast 
north  from  San  Francisco,  can  take 
care  of  the  cattle  now  within  the 


of  Btockmen  who  wish  to  buy  such. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  rice 
straw  would  keep  cattle  from  star- 
vation and  it  could  be  delivered  for 
$6  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  a,t  a  profit 
to  the  raiser  and  would  save  much 
beef. 

A  resolution  was  drawn  in  favor 
of  growing  grain  and  hay  instead  of 
cantaloupes,  which  require  more 
labor  and  are  of  less  food  value. 

A  motion  in  favor  of  municipal 
stock  yards  developed  the  sentiment 
that  the  time  Is  not  yet  ripe  for 
such,  other  than  private  co-opera- 
tion of  small  feeders  in  their  local 
districts. 

Silos  and  silage  were  highly  rec- 
ommended and  stockmen  were  urged 
to  get  all  the  information  possible 
from  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Davis,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  and 
through  other  mediums. 


My  Range  Bulls  Sire  My 
Show  Winners 

The  blood  of  the  young  Shorthorn  stock  I  send  to  the  fairs  is  the 
same  as  that  in  the  range  stock  I  offer  for  sale.  All  are  purebreds 
from  registered  bulls  and  from  the  females  on  which  my  father  kept 
up  the  registration  papers  from  1872  to  1893.  More  champion  Short- 
horn cows  and  bulls  have  come  from  my  herd  than  from  any  other 
on  the  Coast.  I  have  the  facts  to  prove  it  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  You 
will  make  no  mistake  in  getting  some  of  this  blood  in  your  herd.  I 
can  supply  animals  singly  or  in  uniform  car  lots. 

SHROPSHIRE  AND  MERINO  SHEEP  ALSO  FOR  SALE. 

Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 


T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


MAYFIELD,  CAL. 


City  Address:  HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

At  this  time  we  are  having  a  great  demand  for  Berkshires,  and  while 
we  are  pretty  well  sold  down,  yet  we  can  sipply  your  wants.  Write 
for  prices. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Wood  side  Road 
We  welcome  Inspection.    Prices  and  pedigTees  on  application. 

DTJROC-JERSEY  SWINE  ORMONDALE  CO 


K.  D.  No.  1 
REDWOOD    COT,  CAL. 


Dairy  Shorthorns  for  Milk  and  Beef 

Dairy  Shorthorns  lead  in  butterfat  production  in  many  cow-testing  associa- 
tion reports.  Their  calves  make  fine  beef  more  economically  than  other  dairy 
breeds.  Dairy  Shorthorns  are  the  best  breed  to  range  hills  and  stubble  for 
roughage  where  help  Is  scarce.  My  young  bulls  can  increase  the  production  of 
your  herd  when  their  calves  come  to  milking  nge.  Write  for  details  of  a  few 
bulls  I  have  to  sell. 


W.  T.  ROBERTS,  Prop. 


Willow  Brook  farm 


PENN  GROVE,  CAL. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

WHITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 
San  Pruncisco  Office!  -J-2t>  Southern  Pacific  Building 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 
M.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


GILTS    BIG  TYPE  PROLIFIC 

Poland-China  gilt*  irom  stock  selected  for  prolificacy,  blr  show  type,  from  the  beat 
blood  of  Ku —  county,  but  now  located  in  Solano  county.  Also  a  few  sen-iee  boars. 
Ask  us  about  their  breeding'  or  come  and  see  them. 


DIXON 


HEWITT  &  HEWITT  CALIFORNIA 


Economy 

Stock 

Powder 


For  Hogs.  Horses.  Cattle  and  Sheep.  Indispensable  for 
DAIRY  COWS.  Will  increase  the  milk  flow.  Eliminate 
bloating*  and  abortion  or  any  derangement  of  the  system. 

Send  for  Our  Book  on  Live  Stock,  Free 

ECONOMY  HOG  AND  CATTLE  POWDER  CO. 

1016  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Hatura  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pearson.  Prop.  Woodland.  Cal. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1S01-3-S  So.  Mala  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


YOU  CAN'T  CUT  OUT  "SX"! 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORB1NE 

*^        TPADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  Of  F 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2. 50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.. 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 
MukIm  or  Ligaments.  Enlarged  Glanda.  Weoa. 
Cyan  Atlara  ea>n  quickly.  Price  SI. 25  a  botus 
at  druggitta  or  delivered.   Made  in  the  V.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.YOUNG.  P.  0.  P.,  86  Ttnptt St.. Springfield.  Mass. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written   for  Pacific   Rural   Press   by   Snsan  Swaysgood.  Pomona.l 


CULL  OUT  THE  SLACKERS. 


There  are  few  changes  to  make 
this  week  in  the  poultry  yards  ex- 
cept to  keep  up  the  culling  process. 
No  matter  if  only  half  a  dozen  non- 
producers  are  culled  out,  they  leave 
so  much  more  feed  for  the  pro- 
ducers. This  culling  business  car- 
ried on  in  a  methodical  manner, 
instead  of  spasmodically,  will  event- 
ually give  you  a  profitable  flock 
of  poultry.  Watch  for  those  hens 
that  commence  to  lose  their  feath- 
ers first  and  cull  out  the  poorest, 
the  good  ones  will  be  back  to  lay- 
ing again  in  early  fall  when  eggs 
are  getting  scarcer.  A  chicken 
buyer  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that 
there  is  nothing  doing  in  chickens 
any  more;  he  has  to  quit  and 
go  to  work.  That  indicates  more 
shortage,  and  the  reason  a  great 
many  people  have  had  to  reduce 
their  flock  or  go  out  of  the  business 
entirely  is  because  they  kept  a 
flock  composed  of  two  parts  non- 
producers.  Nobody  can  afford  to 
do  that  when  feed  is  so  high;  be- 
sides, we  are  all  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  even  if  we  can 
afford  to  do  so,  it  is  not  right  on 
account  of  the  waste  involved.  We 
are  just  as  much  wrong  in  keeping 
the  non-producers  unknowingly  be- 
cause its  everybody's  business  to 
know  these  things.  How  long  does 
a  dairyman  keep  a  dry  cow?  No 
longer  than  he  can  get  word  to 
the  butcher.  He  can't  do  it  .and 
stay  in  business.  Neither  can  the 
poultryman  keep  non-producing  hens 
and  stay  in  business. 


TURKEYS'  FEET  SWOLLEN. 


To  the  Editor:  My  turkey  hen's 
are  troubled  with  swollen  feet.  I've 
lost  one  and  upon  examination  find 
the  feet  are  full  of  gray  pus. — 
O.  I.  J. 

Bumble  foot  is  the  only  thing  I 
know  of  that  causes  the  feet  of 
turks  and  chickens  to  fill  with  pus. 
This  is  generally  caused  by  a  bruise 
or  the  presence  of  some  foreign 
body.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  cure 
lies  in  getting  it  out  of  the  system 
by  treating  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. Give,  the  whole  flock  a 
dose  or  two  of  castor  oil.  allowing 
a  good  teaspoonful  to  each  bird  and 
mixing  it  in,  warm  water  so  as  to 
get  it  all  over  and  in  the  quantity 
of  mash  you  mix  it  in.  Give  no 
more  than  they  will  eat  up  quick, 
and  repeat  the  dose  three  times  in 
one  week,  at  the  same  time  feeding 
plenty  of  green  feed  and  induce  the 
hens  to  exercise  for  what  grain  you 
feed  them.  For  those  with  very 
badly  swollen  feet  where  pus  is 
formed,  open  the  cavity  with  a 
sharp  knife  that  has  been  sterilized 
and  wash  out  the  place  with  carbo- 
lated  water  as  strong  as  your 
hands  will  stand.  Dry  off  and 
keep  the  birds  on  a  clean  straw 
floor  until  well.  For  those  that  are 
swollen  and  no  pus  is  formed  paint 
the  whole  foot  or  feet  with  iodine. 
Sometimes  the  cavity  will  need 
opening  again,  owing  to  germs  get- 


ting in  the  wound  again,  but  you 
need  not  lose  any  if  you  look  after 
them. 


BLACKEYE  BEANS  FOR  POULTRY 


Question  1.  Do  you  plant  the 
blackeye  beans  in  rows?  Yes. 

Q.  2.  Do  they  make  vine  or  bush? 
They  are  a  bush  bean.  . 

Q.  3.  Is  the  bean  shelled,  or 
ground,  or  fed  whole?  The  bean  is 
allowed  to  ripen  like  other  beans, 
then  gathered  and  either  threshed 
out  with  sticks,  or  if  a  person  has 
a  quantity  get  a  bean  thresher  in 
to  do  the  job.  We  got  ours  cleaned 
at  the  mill  and  split  or  ground  into 
small  pieces,  about  like  cracked 
corn.  At  first  the  chicken  will  not 
take  to  the  beans  because,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  chickens  do  not  like  any 
kind  of  beans.  But  even  though 
they  walk  over  them  at  first,  when 
they  see  nothing  else  coming  they 
soon  give  in.  The  best  way  t» 
break  them  in,  however,  is  to  put 
the  beans  in  a  sack,  tie  it  up  and 
leave  it  laying  around;  you  can  al- 
ways trust  a  chicken  to  eat  what  it 
thinks  is  not  intended  for  it. 

As  with  everything  else,  it  re- 
quires judgment  in  changing  feed. 
I  always  mix  the  feed,  then  they 
eat  what  they  like  first,  try  a  lit- 
tle of  the  other,  perhaps  go  away, 
but  eventually  they  will  return  and 
eat  more  or  less  of  it  until  gradu- 
ally it  is  all  eaten  up. 

MITES  IN  NEST. 


Somebody  wants  to  know  if  mites 
ever  get  in  the  nest  boxes.  Indeed 
they  do,  and  when  a  hen  stops  on 
the  nest  over  night  its  almost  sure 
death  to  the  hen.  Nest  boxes 
should  be  cleaned  out  at  least  once 
in  two  weeks  and  once  a  month 
sprayed  with  distillate  or  some  com- 
mercial germ  destroyer,  going  into 
every  crack  and  crevice,  then  paint 
the  inside  with  a  straight  solution 
of  Kreso  Dip  or  some  of  the  com- 
mercial liquid  insect  killers.  Put 
clean  hay  or  sawdust  in  and  sprinkle 
liberally  with  a  good  insect  pow- 
der, which  helps  drive  the  body  lice 
from  the  hens,  or,  if  tobacco  stems 
can  be  bought  cheaply,  crumble  or 
cut  up  a  few  and  keep  continually 
in  the  nests  and  you  will  find  your 
hens  will  not  be  troubled  with 
many  lice. 

STARTING  WITH  CHICKENS. 

Raising  chicks  in  the  fall  without 
artificial  heat  can  be  done,  but  it 
requires  constant  care  and  watch- 
fulness, and  as  you  would  have  to 
buy  or  make  fireless  brooders  there 
would  not  be  much  saving  in  it.  A 
little  warmth  is  more  satisfactory 
both  to  chicks  and  to  care  taker. 
The  Victor  Incubator  Co.  of  Deca- 
tur sells  a  good  indyndual  brooder 
that  accommodates  three  hundred 
chicks  well. 

If  you  send  me  a  three  cent 
stamp  I  will  send  you  the  man's 
name  of  the  $2  hen.  Always  glad 
to  help,  but  we  have  to  draw  a  line 
on  expenses  these  days. 


THE  AMERICAN  HEN  IN  THE  BILLIONAIRE  CLASS. 
The  president  of  the  National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  Association, 
in  a  recent  address  to  that  organization  at  Chicago,  stated  that  the 
poultry  industry  of  the  United  States  was  now  in  the  billion  dollar 
class,  the  wholesale  value  of  eggs  alone  in  1917  being  $725,000,000. 
The  producers,  he  said,  got  over  $600,000,000. 


od 
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In  the  added  comfort  and  safety  and  clothes- 
economy  they  give  you — Boss  of  the  Road  Overalls 
easily  pay  for  themselves.  That's  why  they're  good 
overalls. 

We  use  the  toughest  indigo  blue  denim — prop- 
erly cut  and  fashioned  for  comfort  and  wear. 
Dou]ble-stitched  seams;  hold-fast,  patent  buttons. 
Workmanship  the  best — materials  the  strongest. 

Just  a  few  reasons  why  it  is  always  good  economy 
to  buy  Boss  of  the  Road  Overalls  —  a  Neustadten 
product.  Look  for  the  Bull  Dog  on  the  label.  It 
is  your  protection.  Never  has  this  trade  mark 
meant  so  much  to  you  as  it  does  today. 


Su  Fraecitco     NEUSTADTER  BROS. 


poss^um 


Portland 


Chickens  Must  Lay 

when  they  are  fed  according  to  NATURE.  This  means 
balanced  rations.  COPRO  not  only  makes  better 
layers  but  reduces  the  cost  of  feeding  as  well. 


contains  16.4%  Protein,  practically  aD  digestible.  Il 
is  likewise  high  in  percentage  of  fats. 

Laying  hens  are  profitable.  Balance  their  rations 
with  COPRO  and  watch  the  RESULTS. 

FREE  SAMPLE  and  a  copy  of  our  booklet  containing 
valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  "Successful  Feed- 
ing'*  gladly  sent  on  request.    Write  today. 

If  your  dealer  can't  quote  prices  write  us  direct. 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 
Manufacturers 
155  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal, 


At  the  Livestock  Show  to  be  held 
at  San  Francisco,  November  2  to  9, 
a  big  poultry  exhibit  is  being  ar- 
ranged for.  The  poultry  department 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
San  Francisco  Poultry  Association, 
with  George  E.  Croley  in  direct 
charge.    Three  judges  will  be  used. 


DEVILS 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rates  in  this  directory.  3e  per  word  each  issue. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading'  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing'  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden.  Box  390.  Los 
Gatos,  Cal. 


R.  I.  RK1)  t'HIX — MY  SPECIALTY — Pall 
ehix  ready  from  vigorous  stock  having  free 
range — excellent  for  layers  or  broilers.  One 
to  1000  chix  per  week.  Denton  Poultry  Yards. 
Campbell.  Cal.  S  

FALL  CHICKS — Aug.  12th  forward!  Book 
orders  now.  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks.  Black 
Minorcas.  White.  Brown  Leghorns.  Circular 
with  prices  and  information  free.  Mission 
Hatchery.  Campbell. 


FALL  CHICKS — Book  orders  now  for  your 
future  meat  and  eg'g  supply.  Write  for  special 
circular  on  fall  chicks.  Stubbe  Poultry  and 
Hatchery.  Palo  Alto.  Cal.   


EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Hatching  eggs.  Fairmead 
Poultry  Farm.  Fairmead,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch,  R.  2, 
B.  144D.  Pomona,  Cal.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.  

ALBERT  M.  HART,  CLEMENTS.  CAL. — 
Breeder  and  shipper  of  bronze  turkeys'. 


ASSASSIN 
of  Vermin 

Poultry  Lice,  Mites 

— Hu-mlej.  to  Poulto1, 
Stock  »nd  PUnU 

ProTen  by  years  of  use 
ECONOMICAL 
Sold  Everywhere 


Try  CQUlSOH'S  EGG  FOOD 

K  &m  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
At  ^ M  FULl  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
8^5«wrCHICrvENS  FROM 
^BMUftSHELL  TO  MARKET" 
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Mr*.  %e$t'*  Setter. 


PROBLEM'S  IN  FOOTWEAR. 

ran  t.ia  on  shoes. 

My  Dear  Friends:  A  great  many 
of  the  large  shoe  .stores  are  having 
clearance  sales,  and  while  the  re- 
ductions are  not  always  heavy,  any 
amount  is  worth  saving  now.  That 
is  especially  true  in  the  knowledge 
or  the  proposed  tax  on  all  shoes 
over  a  certain  price.  The  consumer 
will  have  to  pay  that  tax.  of  course. 
So  it  might  be  well  worth  while  to 
look  into  the  shoe  needs  of  the  en- 
tire family.  The  more  conserva- 
tive lines  are  usually  less  reduced, 
unless  the  lines  are  very  much 
broken  and  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  close  out  the  broken  sizes.  All 
of  the  good  houses  do  a  mail  order 
business  and  great  care  is  taken  to 
send  what  the  customer  desires  at 
the  desired  price. 

WOMEN'S  SHOES  TO  Kl    stand arki/.kd. 

It  is  reported  that  in  another 
year  women's  shoes  are  to  be  stand- 
ardized-—  no  high  heels,  no  fancy 
leathers,  and  all  to  be  of  a  uniform 
height.  Low  shoes  continue  to  be 
very  popular,  especially  in  the  dark 
brown  calfskin.  These  shoes  hold 
their  shape  and  wear  very  much 
better  than  those  of  the  same  last 
in  the  lighter  kid.  All  tan  and 
brown  shoes  should  be  well  polished 
before  wearing,  to  keep  them  from 
spotting  with  water. 

WHITE  SHOES  MOI  D  TIIKIK  POP!  LABITY. 

•  White  shoes  in  both  high  and  low 
models,  cloth,  kid  or  buckskin,  are 
seen  a  good  deal  everywhere  and 
seem  to  be  as  permanent  a  part  of 
every  woman's  wardrobe  as  a 
sweater. 

>ll.K   SOCKS   k\i  k\-i\k.  (HUM;  \\|> 
(  OMING. 

For  wear  with  the  low  shoes,  a 
good  looking  stocking  is  necessary 
and  they  are  certainly  going  sky- 
ward in  price.  Silk  stockings  have 
advanced  in  price  and  retreated  in 
quality,  so  that  you  get  the  worst 
of  the  bargain  in  both  ways.  The 
fine  lisle  thread  and  good  grade  cot- 
tons have  kept  pace  also. 

White  stockings  are  very  popu- 
lar with  high  shoes  of  any  color, 
and  with  the  low  shoes  stockings  of 
the  same  color  are  usually  worn. 

ROSABELLA  BEST. 


SUGAR  ALLOTMENT. 

The  allotment  of  sugar  for  Au- 
gust will  be  considerably  cut  down 
on  account  of  the  serious  shortage. 
California  will  be  allotted  a  certain 
definite  amount  and  -it  cannot  be 
exceeded  because  additional  sugar  is 
not  available.  • 

No  householder  may  purchase 
more  than  twenty-five  pounds  for 
canning  except  on  a  special  order 
from  a  county  food  administrator. 
Heretofore  this  was  in  the  form  of 
a  request,  but  now  it  is  an  order. 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


MISS  MEAD'S  Berkeley. 
SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  California 

A  cheerful,  home-like  school  that 
si  :i ii. is  lor  earnest,  honest  work,  and 
all  that  tends  toward  cultured,  upright 
womanhood. 

Accredited  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Stanford,  and  other  leading:  col- 
leges. East   :ind  West. 

rnMrj,  Grammar,  and  High  School. 
Kxcellent  courses  In  music,  art.  do- 
mestic science,  domestic  art. 

Commerriiil  Course  to  train  girls  for 
war  service. 

Special  attention  paid  to  outdoor 
life.  Five  buildings  Attractive  grounds. 
Outdoor  study  and  schoolrooms.  Sep- 
arate house  for  younger  rirls.  Gym- 
nasium, tennis,  basketball,  indoor  swim- 
minr  pool,  horseback  riding,  etc. 

MISS  MARY  h.  WILSON", 
mi  {'banning  Way,        Berkeley.  Cat. 
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Dealers  must  keep  a  record  of  two  |  and  set  bottles  on  Tack  in  a  boiler, 
and  five-pound  purchases  and  mail  )  or  tie  down  the  corks  and  lay 
a  copy  of  this  record  to  the  local  bottles  on  side  with  enough  water  to 
food  administrator  each  week.  |  cover  them.  A  screen  at  the  bottom  of 
Sugar  purchased   for  canning  or  i  the  boiler  will  prevent  breaking.  Heat 


preserving  must  be  used  for  that 
purpose  only  and  should  nbt  be. 
diverted  to  ordinary  household  uses. 


the  water  to  the  simmering  point  and 
keep  at  this  point  thirty  minutes. 
Reijiove  the  bottles,  stand  on  end 


Any  appreciable  surplus  left  from  <  and  dry  the  cork.  When  nearly 
that  purpose  should  be  returned  to  i  cold  press  in  the  cork  and  cover 
the  grocer  during  the  present  emer-  with  paraffine  or  sealing  wax.  A 
gency  shortage  and  not  retained  for  j  sealing  wax  may  be  made  by  melt- 


table  or  cooking. 


WARNING  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

The  California  State  Board  of 
Health  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  no  home -canned  vegetables 
should  ever  be  eaten  without  being 
re-cooked  before  serving.  Also  that 
no  home-canned  fruits,  especially  if 
put  up  by  the  cold-pack  process, 
should.be  eaten  if  there  is  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  fermentation.  This 
advice  is  not  given  to  discourage-the 
home  canning  of  products,  but  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  facts 
relative  to  severe  cases  of  food  poi- 


ing  together  equal  parts  of  rosin 
and  beeswax.  Store  upright  in  a 
cool  place. 


HOME-CANNED  MEATS. 

I'KKI.KP  TONtilK. 

Place  a  fresh  tongue  in  hot  water, 
let  come  to  a  boil  and  boil  gently 
until  tender.  Remove  from  water, 
skin,  put  back  into  water  and  let 
cool.  Slice  in  thin  slices,  put  layer 
of  sliced  tongue  in  bottom  of  an 
earthenware  crock,  then  a  layer  of 
sliced  onions,  a  few  thin  slices  of 
lemon,  salt,  pepper,  a  little  sugar 
and  mixed  spices.    Repeat  until  all 


HUNGER. 

For  three  years  America  has 
fought  Starvation  in  Belgium 

Will  you  Eat  less  —  wheat 
meat  — Fats  and  sugar 
that  we  may  still  send 
food  in  ship  loads  ? 

UNITIO       IT*TI>       »O00       1  0  MIKI  JT»  ATICN 


The  Allies'  Food 

Margins  Are  Thin 

//  THE  UNITED 
STA  TES  fails  to  send 
the  food  that  is  asked  of 
us,  "ice  lessen  the  Perilously 
thin  margin  between  mere 
food  -  tack  and  food  dis- 
aster, and  t he-Ten  ton  yoke 
settles  a  little  more  heavily 
on  Europe's  galled  should- 
ers— but  heaviest  of  all  on 
broken  Belgium. 

~—  V.  S.  Food  Administration 


THE  CROSS. 


soning  through  the  use  of  tainted 
home-canned  product*. 

Housewives  recognize  that  the 
present  methods  of  home  canning 
in  the  hands  of  untrained  workers 
are  not  entirely  safe,  due  to  the  in- 
ability to  develop  a  high  enough 
temperature   to  kill   all  organisms. 

However,  the  poison  produced  by 
these  germs  is  easily  killed  by  boil- 
ing for  a  short  time,  so  make  it  a 
rule  to  eook  all  such  products  be- 
fore serving  and  avoid  all  danger. 

BOTTLED  FRUIT  JUICES. 

Bottling  fruit  juice  is  a  simple 
process  and  lightens  the  labor  of 
saving  the  fruit.  The  juices  of  all 
fruits  may  be  bottled  in  season  and 
used  for  summer  drinks,  or  sherbets, 
or  for  the  making  of  pudding  sauces. 
In  the  winter,  they  may  be  made 
into  jelly  as  needed  or  combined 
with  dried  fruits  for  preserves. 

To  prepare,  cut  and  crush  large 
fruits,  stem  grapes,  use  berries  as 
picked.  Heat  slowly  to  simmering 
point.  The  flavor  is  finer  if  the. 
fruit  is  not  allowed  to  boil.  Do  not 
heat  citrus  fruit.  Strain  the  fruit 
through  a  cloth  bag  and  allow  the 
juice  to  stand  in  a  cool  place  to 
settle. 

To  bottle,  scald  the  bottles  and 
fill  to  within  one  and  one-half 
inches  of  the  top.   Put  corks  in  lightly 


material  is  used,  having  the  onions 
and  lemon  on  top.  Cover  with  a 
mild  vinegar. 

PBE88ED  BKET  TUSGl'K. 

Take  1  beef  tongue.  1  veal  shank, 
put  on  to  boil  in  cold  water  and 
cook  for  three  hours.  When  tender, 
skin  the  tongue,  cut  in  slices  or  put 
through  a  coarse  meat  grinder.  Add 
salt,  pepper,  cayenne  and  two  table- 
spoons catsup,  put  into  a  mold  and 
cover  with  the  liquid  in  which  it 
has  been  boiled.  When  cold  it  will 
be  firm  enough  to  turn  out  on  a 
platter. 

FOllEU  I.IVKK. 

Wash  and  cut  up  two  pounds  of 
beef  liver.  Cover  with  cold  water, 
let  come  to  a  boil  and  simmer  until 
tender.  Press  through  a  potato 
ricer.  add  one-half  cup  of  butter  or 
butter  substitute,  one-half  teaspoon 
of  salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Beat 
the  mixture  to  a  smooth  paste  and 
add  a  good-sized  minced  onion  and 
a  few  sprigB  of  parsley.  Put  in 
jars  in  a  cold  place  and  it  will  keep 
for  some  time. 


When  the  housewife  can  find  such 
an  excellent  meat  substitute  and 
concentrated  food  as  cheese  almost 
at  her  very  door,  it  is  a  duty  to  use 
it  as  much  -as  possible.  If  pur- 
chased by  the  whole  cheese,  cover 
the  cut  edge  with  melted  paraffine 
to  prevent  mold. 


On  tlir  (iravr  of  an  1'nknowii  British  .Soldier. 

The  Cross  is  twined  with  gossamer. 

The  Cross  some  hand  has  shaped 
with  care-^- 
And  r)y  his  grave  the  grasses  stir, 

But  he  is  silent  sleeping  there. 

The  guns  speak  loud;  he  hears  them 
not. 

The  night  goes  by;  he  does  not 
know — 

A  lone  white  cross  stands  on  the 
spot 

And  tells  of  one  who  sleeps  below. 

The  brooding  nifcht  in  hushed  and 
still. 

The  crooning  breeze  draws  quiet 
breath. 

A  star-shell  flares  upon  the  hill 
And   lights  the   lonely  house  of 
death. 

To  Freedom's  cause  his  life  he  gave 
And    dared    the    battle,  purpose 
sure.  ' 
A  hero.    Write  upon  his  grave: 
"He    died*  that    England  might 
endure." 


THE  FATHERLESS  CHILDREN  OF 
FRANCE. 


A  very  strong  appeal  is  being 
made  to  the  American  public  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
fatherless  children  of  France.  Three 
dollars  a  month  will  support  or 
contribute  largely  to  the  support 
of  one  orphan  child  in  its  home. 
This  money  may  be  contributed 
through  the  local  headquarters  and 
it  is  certainly  a  worthy  charity. 

It  is  desired  that  in  order  to  save 
postage  and  office  expenses  -  no 
monthly  bills  be  sent  out.  so'  any- 
one assuming  the  care  of  a  French 
child  for  a  given  time  should  remit 
the  money  promptly,  preferably  six 
months  at  a  time. 

If  you  have-«o  local  organization, 
you  may  carry  out  this  charitable 
work  thremgb  the  San  Francisco 
headquarters,  108  Sutter  street.  The 
committee  desires  to  increase  its 
membership  and  hopes  that  there 
may  be  many  new  subscribers  to 
this  worthy  cause.  Address  The 
Fatherless  Children  of-  France  at  the 
address  given  above. 

CUT  AND  STORE  WOOD. 


The  war  is  making  enormous 
additional  demands  for  coal  and 
fuel  oil  and  to  insure  a  full  sup- 
ply of  fuel  for  next  winter,  the  cut- 
ting and  storage  of  wood  is  advised. 
It  Is  necessary  to  get  fuel  to  the 
big  cities  and  industrial  plants  in  its 
most  compact  form.  They  are  the 
coal  burners  of  America.  The  wood 
burners  are  the  farmers  and  the 
residents  of  small  towns  where 
wood  is  nearby  and  can  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  wagon  load.  This  ap- 
peal is  directed  to  the  farmers. 
Make  the  woodpile  a  part  of  the 
landscape  as  in  the  early  days.  Cut 
wood  and  burn  wood. 


MiSS  HarherS  School  fbrG'ris 

PTl  PALO  ALTO  ■  CALir-  ^ 


High  School.  Lower  School.  Ac- 
credited best  colleges  East  and 
West.  ;  Strong  French,  music  and 
home  economics  courses.  Com- 
fortable buildings.  Favorable 
climate  and  large  grounds  per- 
mit outdoor  life  all  year.  Physi- 
cal culture.  All  sports.  Resident 
nurse.  17th  year  opens  Septem-1 
ber  v.i  h.  For  illustrated  booklet, 
write 

Miss  Catherine  Marker , 

Principal 
PALO  ALTO  CALIFORNIA 
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STEPHENSON 

•Patent  Cooler 
No  Ice  Required 


Awarded  Ant  prize  wherever  exhibited 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer'*,  writ*  for 
particular*  and  price*. 

L.  Anderson  Co.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ.  CAL. 


>$av€>  it 


Writ*  to  Department  J  tor  free  booklet  on  "Cooler  Facts" 
f|  MANUFACTURE  0   By    TT%  rf~^ 

mmu&v-  5ravX.o. 

Oaklawd  California 


FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Are  Given  to  Students  of 

Agriculture 

in  the 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

by  the 

STUDEB AKER  CORPORATION 
Full  particulars  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Dean,  College 
of  Agriculture 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME 

NOTRE  DAME.  INDIANA 


$ced  health 

[By  H.  E.  Paatoi,  M.  D.J 


Does  Clipping  Hair  Improve  It? 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  if 
cutting'  the  hair  off  will  cause  it  to 
grow  thicker?  I  am  17  and  have 
had  my  hair  cut  when  quite  young, 
but  with  no  apparent  result.  If 
rutting  it  does  not  do  any  good, 
can  you  suggest  anything  else? 
What  is  good  for  a  dandruff  rem- 
edy?— R.   E..  Watsonville. 

We  do  not  think  hair  grows 
stronger,  or  longer,  or  thicker  as 
a  result  of  frequent  cutting.  It  is 
our  observation  that  where  the  cus- 
tom of  letting  the  hair  grow  long 
prevails  the  growth  is  thicker  and 
the  tendency  to  baldness  less.  If 
the  scalp  is  diseased,  treatment  may 
be  applied  more  satisfactorily  when 
the  hair  is  short  or  shaved  off  al- 
together. Perhaps  short  hair  is 
more  conducive  to  cleanliness  and 
good  ventilation  than  long;  never- 
theless, on  the  whole,  wearers  of 
long  hair,  whether  men  or  women, 
have  better  heads  of  hair  and  re- 
tain it  longer  than  do  wearers  of 
short  hair.  We  printed  a  dandruff 
remedy  last  week.  Whisky  and 
quinine,  a  grain  of  quinine  to  the 
ounce  of  whisky,  is  another  good 
remedy  for  dandruff  and  a  tonic  to 
the  hair.  Rosemary  is  considered 
an  excellent  application  to  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  the  hair  by  in. 
creasing  the  blood  supply  to  the 
hair-bulbs.  It  is  often  combined 
with  the  tincture  of  cantharides. 
Regular  rubbing  with  the  finger- 
tips is  helpful.  Another  good  thing 
for  the  hair  is  not  to  think  too  hard 
or  worry  too  much. 


Is  Ordinary  Butter  Dangerous? 

"Is  butter  made  from  the  cream 
of  tubercular  cows  fit  for  use,  and 
can  we  feel  sure  that  all  creamery 
butter  is  made  from  inspected 
cream?"  we  are  asked.  Well,  we 
wouldn't  knowingly  use  it,  nor 
would  we  shy  away  from  a  golden 
cube  of  the  butter  of  commerce 
through  a  haunting  fear  of  its  tu- 
bercular origin.  We  doubt  very 
much  if  all  the  cream  from  which 
store  butter,  or  other  kinds,  is  made 
is  pasteurized,  even  in  these  days 
of  scientific  and  scrupulous  sanita- 
tion, yet  it  is  bought  and  eaten 
without  question  and  without  se- 
rious consequences  so  far  as  this 
deponent  knoweth.  And  this  has 
been  the  custom  from  time  imme- 
morial.    We  think   the  percentage 


This  big 

BOOK 

FEE 


Bory 

Economically 


!^ite  To-day 

Write  today  for  our  big 
new  112 -page  illus- 
trated Catalog  describ- 
ing and  pricing  over 
half  a  thousand  furni- 
ture and  house-furnish- 
ing articles. 

Also  contains  many  valuable 
hints  on  making  homes  more 
attractive. 

SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 
Address  Mail  Order  Division 
No.  23A. 

Barker  Bros. 

724-7J8  South  Broadway         Los  Angeles 
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of  risk  in  this  common  practice  is 
negligible.  But  don't  eat  market 
butter  or  drink  market  milk  if  you 


are  afraid  of  it.  The  mental  state 
brought  on  by  fear  may  bring  on 
something  as  bad  as  tuberculosis. 


If  Yon  Want  an  "Inexpensive"  Piano 
Don't  Buy  a  "Cheap"  One 


There  is  a  big  distinction  between  the  words  "cheap" 
and  "inexpensive."  Some  folks  like  to  get  things  "cheap" 
— only  to  find  that  in  the  end  they  proved  to  be  the  most 
expensive — because  they  had  to  buy  another  that  would 
give  service. 

Now  we  do  not  sell  "cheap"  pianos,  but  we  do  carry 
a  number  of  "inexpensive"  instruments.  The  prices  are 
within  the  reach  of  almost  every  home.  These  Pianos  will 
render  many  years  of  satisfactory  service — they  are  good, 
substantial  values  and  are  worth  every  dollar  asked.  We 
gladly  arrange  convenient  terms  of  payment. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write 
us   asking  for   illustrated   catalogues   and  prices. 

We  are  dealers  in  Steimvay  and  other  Pianos,  Pianola 
Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  Player  Music,  etc. 


Sherman.Jilay  &  Co, 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  4  Streets,  Sacramento 
325  E.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
t  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
190-192  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  Portland.  Seattle.  Taeoma.  Spokane. 


Ants  Retreat  in  Haste  Before 

KEUOCCS  ANT  PASTE 

MAKES  ANTS  DISAPPEAR' 


Go  to  your  nearest  druggist.  Get  a  jar  of 
this  magical  paste,  spread  a  little  here  and 
there  on  the  trail  of  the  ants — and  behold 
— EVERY  ant  will  disappear.  It  puts  an 
end  to  the  ant  nuisance.  Every  household 
should  have  Kellogg's  Ant  Paste — it's  a 
positive  necessity.  Ask  for  the  rattle  cap 
package. 

AT  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


OPEN  WARFARE  AGAINST  THE  PESTS 


FIJFI  THE  BURNING  QUESTION 

You  Can  Heat  and  Save 
With  a  Five  Dollar  "  Premier" 

Clean  scientific  gas  from  coal  oil.  No  dancer,  smoke, 
soot  or  fumes.  Easy  to  uiBta.1! — any  stove— no  changes 
to  make. 

"The  Simplest  Thing  in  the  World" 

By  Return  Mail,  $5.00,  Prepaid 

Unlimited  Guarantee 


"BIGHT"  FROM  THE  HOME  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 

246  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 

PREMIER  BURNER  CO. 
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Agricultural  Summary 


Thompsons  Top  the  Record. 

The  two  first  ears  of  Thompsons 
from  San  Joaquin  Valley  sold  for 
the  highest  prices  in  the  history  of 
the  valley.  The  initial  shipment, 
from  the  North  Dinuba  Packing 
Company,  sold  In  New  York  at  an 
increase  of  almost  $1.50  per  crate 
over  last  year.  Sgobel  &  Day, 
Fresno  shippers,  announced  the  sale 
Friday,  July  26.  A  fine  quality  of 
Thompsons  is  beginning  to  move  to 
Eastern  markets  in  large  quantities. 
Shippers  and  packers  attribute  the 
excellent  price  to  the  high-grade 
quality  and  the  unusual  demand  for 
San  Joaquin  grapes.  They  predict 
one  of  the  greatest  seasons  of  pros- 
perity, but  are  doing  all  In  their 
power  to  convince  growers  of  the 
practicability  of  keeping  shipments 
even  and  not  glutting  the  markets. 

The  initial  1918  table  grape  ship- 
ment from  the  valley  brought  $3.93 
per  crate,  or  gross  $3,S34  per  car. 
This  and  the  second  car  was  shipped 
ria  express  by  Sgobel  &  Day.  The 
second  car  of  Thompsons  brought 
$3,680  in  the  New  York  market 
Monday,  July  29.  The  early  ship- 
ments of  valley  grapes  are  sent 
mostly  out  of  Dinuba  and  other 
points  of  Tulare  county. 

Apricot  Optimism. 

At  a  meeting  of  farmers  in  Los 
Angeles  recently  E.  N.  Richmond  of 
San  Jose,  in  charge  of  the  dried 
fruit  department  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, encouraged  apricot 
growers  by  prophesying  a  wide  mar- 
ket for  their  product  next  year.  He 
argues  that  the  dried  fruits  now  un- 
der license- — -prunes,  apples  and 
peaches — are  being  ordered  by  the 
Government  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties that  it  will  turn  the  general 
trade  to  apricots.  Bidding  for  this 
fruit  is  very  active  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  rumored  that  a  large 
packing  corporation  controls  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  crop,  and  that 
independent  packers  are  hot-footed 
after  the  balance,  running  up  the 
price  several  cents  over  opening 
quotations.  The  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers  have  withdrawn  apricots 
from  the  market  for  the  time  being 
and  expect  under  the  prevailing 
strong  demand  to  clean  up  the  en- 
tire crop  shortly.  A  yield  of  22,- 
000  tons  is  the  estimate  for  this 
season. 

California's  Fruits  Abroad. 

It  may  interest  California  fruit 
growers  and  others  concerned  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  prices  of  dried  fruits 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.  The  following  is  from  Con- 
sul General  Robert  P.  Skinner,  Lon- 
don. England,  under  date  of  July  2. 
The  Ministry  of  Food,  under  date  of 
June  25,  1918,  has  directed  that 
from  and  after  July  1  dried  fruits 
may  be  sold  at  retail  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  prices  not  exceeding  the 
following:  Price  per 

pound. 

Dried   pears   $0.32 

Dried  apricots   32 

Valencia*   28 

Muscatels   28 

Sultanas   28 

Any  other  variety  of  raisins  28 

<'urrants  28 

Pried  plums  and  prunes  28 

Pried  peaches  or  nectarines  28 

Apple  rings   24 

Pried  apples   24 

Fins   16 

Tomato  Crop  Not  Promising. 

The  early  crop  in  Los  Angeles 
county  is  light  this  year.  It  is  re- 
ported that  worms  have  reduced  the 
volume  of  shipping  stock  50  per 
cent  in  certain  districts  where 
Earlianas  are  produced.  The  crop 
of  the  Stone  variety  is  larger  and 
better.  In  Central  California  pros- 
pects for  good  yields  are  not  gen- 
erally favorable.  Deficiency  of  moist- 
ure in  certain  districts  of  Alameda, 
Sonoma.  Sacramento.  Santa  Clara 
and  other  counties  gave  plants  a 
poor  start  and  the  serious  develop- 
ment of  diseases  subsequently  af- 
fected the  crop.  Unofficial  estimates 
of  the  acreage  and  condition  of  the 
crop  in  important  counties  follows: 
Santa  Clara,  10,000,  75;  Alameda. 
6500.  50;  Sonoma,  2500,  80;  Sac- 
ramento, 1800,  65;  San  Joaquin. 
3000,  8C. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco,  July  31,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

The  release  of  those  who  had  volun- 
tarily agreed  to  total  abstinence  from 
wheat  Hour  is  regarded  as  a  general 
easing  up  of  both  the  wheat  and  dour 
conditions. 

BARLEY. 

Little  business  is  being  transacted. 
The  supply  coming  in  is  sufficient  to 
take  of  the  demand,  which  is  light. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.40(32.50 

OATS. 

The  market  for  oats  is  quiet,  with  red 
feed  nominally  unchanged.  Some  red 
seed  has  come  on  the  market  and  is  be- 
ing quoted  at  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.5002.65 

Red    seed    2.7503.25 

COBN. 

There  is  very  little  yellow  corn  on  the 
market  and  no  Eastern.    The  prices  for 
Eastern  corn  given  below  are  nominal. 
(First-hand   prices   on   strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

California  sacked   $4.20(34.25 

Milo  ujabte    3.9504.05 

Egyptian    4.0504.10 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
3142  tons,  about  Hie  same  as  the  pre- 
vious week.  The  receipts  have  been 
heavy  for  two  succeeding  weeks.  Con- 
cessions in  price  have  been  made  so 
that  at  times  hay  sold  at  as  low  a  price 
in  the  city  as  was  charged  in  the  coun- 
try districts.  Although  the  range  of 
prices  given  as  current  quotations  have 
not  been  chauged.  if  hay  continues  to 
arrive  in  the  same  volume  lower  prices 
will  prevail. 

Wheat  No.  1  $22  00024.00 

do,   No.  2   19.00*321.00 

Choice  tame  oat   24.00026.00 

Wild  oat,  new   18.000  22.00 

Barlev,  new    18.006i22.00 

Alfalfa,  first  cutting   16.00020.00 

do.  second  cutting   22.00rn'24.00 

Stock    18.00020.00 

Barley   straw  50080c 

FEED8TUFF8. 
Boiled  barley  and  rolled  oats  were  re- 
duced in  price  this  week. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  S33.00@34.on 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   44.50 

Cracked  corn    8G.OO08S.OO 

Oilcake   '  $75.000070.00 

Boiled  barlev   :   54.00@65.00 

Rolled  oats    56.00(§57.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

The  onion  market  continues  firm,  but 
potatoes  were  somewhat  easier.  Garnet 
Chiles  are  now  practically  off  the  mar- 
ket. On  the  street  they  sold  from  $2  to 
$2.25.  Garlic  continues  firm,  with  an  up- 
ward tendency.  Nearly  the  entire  market 
shows  a  tendency  to  fall  off  in  prices. 
The  Bay  tomatoes  are  now  coming  in  and 
sell  at  $1  to  $1.25. 

Peas   608c 

String  beans,  per  lb  304c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  405c 

Carrots,  per  sack  /  5Oc0$l.OO 

Rhubarb,  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.0001.25 

do,  Strawberry,  per  box  None 

Summer  squash  50075c 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box  50075c 

do.   Alameda,    lugs  50075c 

Eggplant,   per'  box  75e(K$1.00 

Lettuce.  Sacramento,  crate  73c©$L00 

Tomatoes,  per  crate — 

Merced   50075c 

Bay   $1.0001.25 

Potatoes — 

Oarnet  Chile,  on  street  $2.00#i  2. 25 

Whites    2.2502.00 

River   Reds   $1.5001. 65 


$  7.75(3 

8.00 

7.00  (S 

7.25 

11.500 

12.00 

12.50(2 

12.75 

7.10ft 

7.26 

11.50(H 

12.00 

7.752 

8.00 

uoi 

9.00 

7.502 

1  7.76 

do,  Yellows    1.85@2.I0 

Oarlic,  new   12V4015e 

Green  corn,  Alameda,  per  sack.  .$2.0002.50 
Okra   8010c 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  was  very  quiet.  A 
good  sale  of  pinks  Is  reported  and  the 
price  stiffened  in  consequence. 


Pinks 


POCXTBY. 

The  poultry  market  as  a  whole  is  firm. 
Fryers  and  young  roosters  were  more 
plentiful  and  as  a  consequence  prices 
slumped.  The  receipts  of  broilers  were 
not  up  to  the  demand  and  prices  ad- 
vanced 3  to  5  cents. 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  28030c 

do.  dressed  32034c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  30c 

do,  H4  lbs  40042c 

do,  %  to  l>4  lbs  4204:* 

Fryers   36037c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  30031c 

do,  Leghorn   26028c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)  36040c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  20021c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  22023c 

do,  old,  per  lb  21c 

Squabs,  per  lb  40042c 

Ducks   25027c 

do.  old  23® 24c 

Belgian  hares  (live)   15017c 

do,  dressed   19022c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  was  steady  throughout  the  week 
and  showed  a  fluctuation  of  only  a  half 
a. cent  for  extras.  Butter  has  been  strong 
throughout  the  month  of  July.  It  touched 
the  top  price,  53',ic  on  the  18th  and  19th 
Instant,  for  extra  and  was  low  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  when  it  was 
quoted  at  48i4e.  Extra  firsts  showed  fluc- 
tuations of  only  two  cents  during  the 
month,  from  47c  to  49c.  while  the  firsts 
varied  only  a  half  cent,  from  40%c  to  47c. 
The  high  price  of  butter  on  July  18 
brought  out  a  considerable  quantity  from 
storage,  which  had  a  steadying  influ- 
ence. 

Thn.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   52'/..  52     52     52     52^  52 

Prime  1st   49     49     49     49     49  49 

Firsts   Nominal 

EGGS. 

Eggs  were  firm  during  the  past  week 
and'  each  description  touched  the  high 
price  of  the  mouth  and  the  season.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  month  eggs  showed  a 
steady  tendency  to  advance  in  price  and 
the  opening  prices  on  July  1  were  in 
each  case  the  lowest  for  the  month.  Dur- 
ing the  month  extras  fluctuated  from  45c 
to"49M,c:  extra  firsts  were  not  dealt  In 
to  any  great  extent  and  sold  both  high 
and  low  at  4514c.  There  was  more  busi- 
ness transacted  in  firsts,  which  varied 
from  40Hc  to  45c.  In  the  extra  pullets 
there  is  always  a  lively  market  and  the 
price  varied  during  the  month  from  40c 
to  471l.c.  Extra  pullets  firsts  opened  the 
month*  at  38'/5c,  but  the  price  was  soon 
advanced  to  44c.  where  it  continued 
through  the  rest  of  the  month. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   48     4.8 V»  49 4ft     49 Vj  48 Vi 

Extra     Ists  46  Uj  45  U  ttyj  45 14  45 u"  45  V* 

Firsts    45     45     45     45  45 

Extra  pullets. .46     47     47 U  47     47V4  47 

do.  Firsts  44     44     44     44     44  44 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  closed  the  month  strong.  The 
demand  for  California  Y.  A. 's  practically 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 

By  J.  L.  Nag-le. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  30,  191S. 

Irrespective  of  the  fact  that  (lie  week 
previous  developed  a  record  for  the  season 
for  high  prices  and  an  unusual  demand 
throughout  the  country,  conditions  re- 
mained thin  past  week  about  the  same,  in 
fact  there  is  a  continued  activity  amonir 
the  trade  and  competitive  bidding  and 
ability  to  dispose  of  and  distribute  the 
fruit  to  advantage  has  produced  good  re- 
sults. Even  under  heavier  offerings  of 
Bartlett  Pears,  there  has  been  only  a  slight 
decline  In  a  few  markets.  We  look,  how- 
ever, for  a  somewhat  easier  tone  on  Rart- 
letts  tli is  coming  week  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  offerings  will  be  the  heaviest 
of  the  season  to  date. 

Peach  aud  plum  shipments  have  been 
light,  the  demand  exceeding  the  supply. 

The  offerings  of  Elliertns  will  incrense 
from  now  on,  both  from  the  Valley  and 
Placer  County.  The  offerings  will  not  be 
heavy  in  the  auctions  during  the  next  two 
weeks,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  liberal  pro- 
portion of  the  stock  has  been  sold  at 
private  sale. 

There  will  be  a  noticeable  falling  off  of 
plum  shipments  from  now  on  and  there  is 
every  evidence  of  an  advancing  market. 

Information  received  from  the  Northwest 
advises  thai  Washington  Bartletts  are  on 
the  market  and  are  being  quoted  from 
$1.6001.75  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  We  do 
not  anticipate  that  these  prices  will  affect 
onr  California  quotations,  as  there  Is  a 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  Washing- 
ton pear  as  compared  with  California 
stock. 

Thompson     Seedless     are     now  neing 


•hipped  from  the  Fresno  district  aud  the 
movement  is  heavier  than  it  was  originally 
anticipated,  on  account  of  the  high  market. 

Malagas  will  begin  to  move  this  week 
and  as  soon  as  this  variety  is  on  the 
market  the  shipment  of  Thompsons  will 
cease. 

There  Is  nothing  new  to  report  on 
Tokays,  but  the  stock  is  beginning  to  show 
color'  anil  early  shipments  will  liegln  to 
move  about  the  12th  or  15th  from  the 
Vaeaville  and  Winters  districts. 

Kollowlng  are  the  averages: 

New  York— Bartlett  pears,  $5.05;  Wilder 
U/B.  $2.25;  Malaga  grapes.  $4.15;  Thomp- 
son Seedless.  $3.03;  Burbank  plums.  $1.07: 
Gaviota.  $2.07;  Wickson,  $2.22:  Tragedy. 
$2.1.3:  Santa  Rosa,  $1.98:  Cal.  Rlue.  $2.07: 
Eureka,  $2.05;  Climax.  $1.83:  Kelsey,  $2.40; 
Hlnlorl.  $2.05;  Splendor.  $2.07. 

Boston — Trageav  plums.  $1.82;  Santa 
Rosa.  $Lf»;  Gaviota.  $2.08:  Duane.  $1.r>0; 
Climax,  $1.70;  Botan,  $1.23;  Wickson 
plums,  $2.13;  Burbank,  $1.04;  Cal.  Blue. 
$1.81:  Splendor.  $1.80;  Ogon,  $1.65;  Bnrt- 
lett  peers,  $4.03;  Malaga  grapes,  $3.79; 
Thompson  Seedless.  $3.85;  St.  John  peaches. 
$1.66. 

Chicago — Bartlett  pears,  $4.02;  Malaga 
grapes.  $3.03;  Thompson  Seedless,  $3.15:  Sr. 
John  peaches.  $1.47:  Tragedy  plums.  $1.93; 
Wickson.  $1.91;  Burbank.  $1.80:  American 
Blue.  $2.06;  Diamond.  $2.02;  Santa  Rosa. 
$172;  Gaviota.  $2.08:  Sngnr.  $2.00;  Set- 
suma,  $1.54;  Cal.  Red.  $lj«5:  Climax.  $1.W. 

Total  shipments  July  20th  to  26th :  107 
peaches,  230  plums.  5718  pears.  30  grapes. 

Total  shipments  to  date,  lOJ^.  37o4  cars. 

Total  shipments  to  date,  1917.  3577  cars. 


came  to  an  end  early  in  the  month.  The 
advance  in  quotations  of  fancy  California 
Hats  was  3»/ic  during  the  month.  Call- 
tornia  firsts  advanced  the  same  amount, 
while    Oregon   triplets   advanced  Cc. 

Fancy  California  Hats,  per  lb  27'<ic 

First  California  flats   20c 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy   rSTMC 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy   20W 

C.  h.  Oregon  triplets,  fancy  26c 

do,  Oregdn  Y.  A.  fancy  26c 

Monterey  cheese   21023c 

FBE8H  t  Kl  I  1  - 

The  berry  market  is  stronger  on  de- 
creased shipments,  while  the  prices  of 
Turlock  cantaloupe  have  shown  weakness 
throughout  the  week.  This  fruit  is  now 
arriving  In  prime  condition  and  at  pres- 
ent prices  should  find  read/  sale.  Grapes 
are  lower  and  the  general  trend  of  the 
fruit  market  Is  downward. 

Apples   $1.50412.50 

Apricots,  per  crate    1.0001  ■ 

Peaches,  4 -box  crate    .7301.00 

Figs,  black,  per  box  None 

do,  double  layer   $1.0001.50 

Strawberries,  per  chest   7.OO0!>.oo 

Blackberries,  per  cheet  9.00@11.00 

Raspberries,  per  cheet   SS.00fifl9.00 

Loganberries,   per  cheet  7.0009.00 

Gooseberries    50  Sc 

Plums   $1,004)1.60 

Cantaloupes,  flats   75c 

do,  ponies   $1.2501.50 

do.  standard    1.5002.00 

Watermelons,  per  lb  l%@2o 

Pears,   box   75c0$l  00 

do,   Bartlett   $2.0002.50 

Grapes,   Se.-cllc-.-    1.25fcil.50 

do,  Malaga    1.7602.00 

do,  Fountainbleu   .,  9001.00 

CITBU8  FBCITS. 

Grapefruit  is  steadily  climbing  in  price 
in  this  market,  and  it  is  reported  that 
some  growers  are  demanding  as  high  as 
$0  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  Oranges  are 
stronger,  with  narrowing  ranges,  but 
with  no  advance  on  the  top  price.  Lem- 
ons sell  at  last  week's  quotations.  I 
Oranges : 

Valencias.  fancy   $0.75®  7.00 

Valencies,  choice    6.2506.75 

Lemons: 

Fancy,  per  box    7.0007.60 

Choice   6.60&6.50 

Standard    4.00@4.5« 

Lemonettes   5.5006.00 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new    4.0005  00 

DBIED  FBCITS. 
The  apricot  crop  is  rapidly  passing  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  growers.  Dealers 
have  already  appeared  in  the  apple  dis- 
tricts in  Sonoma  county  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  a  few  tens  have  been  bought 
at  prices  ranging  from,  12fec  to  I2%c.  A 
standardized  price  may  be  named  by  the 
end  of  another  week. 
Prunes,  graded,  price  to  growers: 

gain  In  dip   lie 

Prunes,  graded  prices  to  growers: 

20-30,  Inclusive,  per  lb  16c 

31-41,  inclusive,  basis   10c 

42-51,  Inclusive,  basis   use 

52-01,  Inclusive,  basis   Siic 

02-71,  inclusive,  basis   8Vic 

82-91,  iuclnslve,  basis   8c 

92-101,  inclusive,  basis   8c 

'  102-121,  Inclusive,  per  lb  4tfc 

122  and  up,  per  lb  4c 

Prunes,  ungraded  price  to  growers: 

30  and  larger,  per  lb.,  flat  16c 

31-33,  inclusive,  per  lb.,  flat  13Wc 

34-41.  inclusive,  basis   10c 

42-43,  Inclusive,  basis   9%c 

44-51,  inclusive,  basis  ,...9iie 

52-54,  inclusive,  basis   9c 

55-00.  inclusive,  basis   8%c 

61-75,  Inclusive,  basis   8tyc 

70-81,  Inclusive,  basis   8l4c 

82-86,  inclusive,  basis   8c 

S0-90,  inclusive,  basis   4  7J4c 

91-95,  inclusive,  basis   %  7lZc 

96-98.  inclusive,  basis   7'.,c 

99-101,  inclusive,  basis   7c 

102-121,  per  lb.,  flat  4t4c 

122  and  np.  per  lb.,  flat  4c 

Apricots   12019c 

Figs   12016c 

Kaislns — 

Muscats   5  He 

Thompsons   6?4c 

Sultanas  O'ic 

HONET. 

No  further  advance  in  quotations  is  an- 
nounced. Local  dealers  say  the  price  of 
honey  is  ton  high  for  anything  bnt  ex- 
port business,  and  thiR  demand  seems  te- 
la ke  care  of  all  offerings. 

I  White,  extracted   2de 

Light  amber   I^Cftc 

Amber  1501Se 

BICE. 

Agreements  are  being  completed  be- 
tween the  rice  millers  of  the  country  and 
the  Food  Administration  with  regard  to 
the  rice  crop  of  1918.  The  main  pro- 
visions of  these  agreements  are  that  the 
miller  shall  pay  definite  prices  to  the 
grower  for  rough  rice  and  shall  not  sell 
clean  rice  at  more  than  prices  named  in 
the  contract,  ranging  from  7%c  per  pound 
for  choice  Japan  to  9 '4c  for  Fancy  Hon- 
duras. It  is  hoped  that  the  result  will, 
be  a  stabilization  of  the  rice  industry  and 
the  distribution  of  rice  to  the  consumer 
without  speculation  or  manipulation.  Con- 
sumers will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Food 
Administration,  be  able  to  purchase  rira 
at  a  price  of  approximately  10c  '"  13* 
per  pound,  depending  on  remoteness  front 
the  milling  centers.  f. 

HIDES,   SKINS   AND  TALLOW. 
The  prices  of  wet  salted  hides,  as  ap- 
pearing  below,  are  those  fixed   by  the 
War  Industries  Board  and  are  mandatory 
on  all  dealers: 

Taken  off  after  Hay  1  and   before  Aa- 
gnst  1 : 

Cows  and  steers,  all  weights. 

No.  1   16Vi«17!>$« 

Hulls  and  stairs  13014s 

Kin  20ti21c 

Calfskin   32©33« 

Horse,. 4lry,  per  lb: 

No.  7  large   $2.2:V.i .  :* 

Medium    1.7502.3* 

Small    l.OOei.08 

salted    3.0005  0» 

Colts    .75 
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Los  Angeles,  July  30,  1918. 
BUTTER. 

White  last  week's  advance  was  main- 
tained the-,  past  week  and  the  trade  ab- 
sorbed all  offerings,  the  tone  'of  the  market 
was  hard  It  so  Arm.  Receipts  for  the  week 
were  301 .400  pounds  atralnst  344,900  pounds 
the  same  week  last  year.  There  was  with- 
drawn from  cold  storage  during  the  week 
208  pounds  against  8134  pounds  the  same 
week  last  year 

Calif omia  extra  creamery  51c 

do,  prime  first   30c 

do.  first   49c 

Dally  quotations — 

191S —  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mod, 

Hxtra   51     51     51     51     iil  51 

1917— 

Rxtra   41%  41%  41%  41%  42  43 

EGGS. 

The  last  half  of  the  week  the  feeling  was 
weaker.  Demand  is  fairly  good.  Receipts 
by  rail  for  the  week  were  1522  cases 
against  142*  rases  the  same  week  last  year. 
Truck  receipts  are  about  four  times  as 
heavy  as  the  arrivals  by  rail,  making  the 
supply  for  r*e  week  76(10  cases  against 
7140  cases  the  same  time  last  year. 

•Daily  quotations — 

l&tS—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu  Fri.  Rat.  Moh. 

Extra   4(1     47     47     46%  40%  46% 

•Case    count  40     45     40     45     45  45 

Pullets   44     44      45     45     45  45 

1017— 

F,xtra   38     3S     37%  37     36  30 

Case   count  37     37     37     37     36  36 

Pullets   34%  25     34%  34     33%  33% 

POULTRY 

Under  the  arrangement  with  the  Food 
Administration,  whereby  prices  are  fixed 
once  a  week  by  a  committee  of  producers 
and  wholesale  dealers,  and  higher  prices 
agreed  upon,  the  consuming  trade  is  hold- 
ing back  and  buying  sparingly.  Hence  a 
slow  market.  The  following  prices  were 
agreed  upon  last  Friday.  July  26.  and  bold 
good  until  the  coming  Friday: 

Broilers.  1®1%  lbs    20(f7)33c 

Fryers,  2<3>3  lbs  T!c 

Roasters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  33c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  lbs  10c 

Hens   20(f?27c 

Tom   turkeys   30<5?33c 

Ducks   22@pic 

Geese   .15c 

Squabs.  live.  peT  lb  30c 

Squabs,  dressed,  lb  40c 

VEGETABLES j 
Market  well  supplied  the  past  week  and 
all' good  fresh  stuff  met  with  a  fair  de- 
mand. Potatoes  less  active  and  lower. 
Onions  unsettled.  Garlic  a  little  higher 
for  best  stock.  Peppers  are  coming  In 
more  freely  and  lower.  Lima  beans  dull. 
String  beans  in  fair  demand.  Tomatoes 
steady.  Cabbage  steady  and  firm,  but  de- 
mand light.  Corn  steady  and  in  fair  de- 
mand. Summer  squash  dull.  Egg  plant 
dull. 

We  quote  from  prowers — 

Potatoes,  new,  per  lug  00rf?65c 

New  potatoes,  per  cwt  $1.50ri7<1.75 

Garlic,  per  lb   5^)0c 

Onions— Stockton  Yellow  Danvers. 

cwt  $2.00(??2.25 

Onions— Small  Rerrn'udn.  per  crate. .SOlSJflOe 

Garlic,  lb  .1r?7>7c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $2.00r??'\50 

Reli  peppers,  per  lb  Offf'sc 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  5tf?>6c 

Peas.  Northern,  per  lb  10rfJ)12c 

Summer  squash,  local,  per  lug  25W3f>e 

Strlnc  heans.  per  lb  4fffi4it,c 

Tomatoes,  home-grown,  per  lug  30(f?75e 

Eggplant.  Imperial  Valley,  per  lb  4W5c 

Cucumbers,  home-grown,  per  lug.  .25<S)40e 
Corn,  per  lug  of  3  doz  OOr7J>7.>  1 


Lima  beans,  per  lb  3%@4c 

FRUITS. 

Market  well  supplied  the  past  week  and 
all  choice  stock  In  good  demand.  Poor 
stuff  hard  to  move.  Prices  show  but  few 
changes.  Apricot  season  drawing  to  a 
close,  while  the  receipts  of  peaches  are  in- 
creasing. Grapes  coming  in  more  freely 
and  selling  well.  Lots  of  plums  coming 
in ;  they  are  moving  fairly. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Apricots,  per  lb  3@4c 

Figs,  Black  Spanish,  7-lb  box  50@7oc 

do,  White,  7-lb.  box  50f<i'6Oe 

Peaches,  freestone,  per  lug  $1.00@1.50 

do,  clings,  per  lug   1.25@1.0O 

Pears,  per  lb  5@7c 

Crabapples,  per  lug   90c@$1.00 

Beauty  plums,  per  lb  6@7c 

Climax,  per  lb  5@6c 

Tragedy,  per  lb  7@8c 

Satsuma,  lb  5f5!6c 

Burhank,  lb  4@4-%c 

Santa    Rosa   6@7c 

Grapes — Imperial  Valley  Malagas, 

per   lb  6@7c 

Thompson's  Seedless,  per  I'D  6@7c 

Apples,  Red  Astrachan,  per  lug  65{?80c 

do,  White  Astrachan,  per  lug. . .  .65@80c 
BERRIES. 

Strawberries  under  light  receipts  sold 
higher  the  past  week.  Blackberries  lower 
under  freer  offerings:  demand  fair.  Rasp- 
berries coming  in  less  freely  and  best 
bringing  a  little  more  money.  Logan- 
berries are  also  higher. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Strawberries — 

Fancy,  per  30-basket  crate  $2.25@2.75 

Poor  to  choice,  per  30-basket 

crate    1.75@2.00 

Blackberries.  30-basket  crate  2.40i?72.60 

Raspberries,  30-basket  crate   2.26@2.75 

Loganberries.  30-basket  crate...  2.75@3.00 
MELONS. 

Home-grown  coming  In  more  freely. 
Cantaloupes  in  good  demand  at  the  de- 
cline. Some  easabas  arriving  and  they 
are  meeting  with  fair  demand.  Water- 
melons now  in  better  supply  and  lower, 
but  are  selling  very  well  at  quotations. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Cantaloupes- 
Tip  Top.  home-grown,  standard 

crate   ?1.50@1.75 

do,  do,  pony  crate    1.40(6)1.50 

Casabas,  per  lb  2(3>2v;c 

Pineapple,   standard    crate  ,$1.50(f?1.75 

do,  jumbo  crate    3.00(f?'!25 

do,  Paul  Rose,  standard  crate.  1.90@2.00 
Shipped -in  cantaloupes,  small,  ponv 

crates   $1.25@1.33 

Watermelons,   per  100  lbs   1.25@1.50 

Honeydew    melons,    special   2.00 

do,  do,  fiats   1.25 

BEANS. 

Market  is  quiet.  Lings  have  ^ecome 
dull.  Other  beans  are  neglected.  "  Prices 
unchanged, 

HAY. 

The  past  week  was  dull.  Receipts  were 
not  heavy,  but  ample  for  the  demand. 
Buyers  taking  lots  only  for  immediate 
use.     Prices  unchanged. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Barley  hay.  per  ton   $24.00fff2fl  no 

Oat  hay,  per  ton    2n.00fi?27.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton    21.00(f822.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton    22.O0ffil24.0O 

St ia\v.  per  ton    9.0O@10.00 

COTTON. 

The  visible  snpplv  of  cotton  in  the 
world  is  3.136.000  bales,  or  225.000  bales 
more  than  this  time  last  year.  Exports 
as  reported  by  the  Cotton  Exchange  up 
to  date  have  been  4,104.000  bales,  against 
5.541.000  bales  the  same  time  last  year. 
This  caused  a  slow  market  the  last  days 
of  the  week.  Monday.  Augusta  dosed 
in  New  York  at  24.76c  and  October  24.54c. 
against  25.72c  a  week  ago.  Spot  mid- 
dling in   New  Orleans-  2!>.75c. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  July  31.  191S. 
CATTLE— The  cattle  market  is  feature- 
less just  now,  and  the  only  noteworthy 
change  is  a  further  decline  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  stock  offered.  Good  choice 
steers  sell  readily  at  quotations,  though 
the  poor  stuff  is  hard  to  move.  Calves 
find  ready  sale. 
Grass  Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs  11  %c 

No.  1,  weighing  1200  to  1400  Ibs..l1»4(S)l2c 

Second  quality   10@llc 

Thin   8@9c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   SlfilSHe 

Second  quality   7@7%c 

Common  to  thin   4@5%c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6<5>7c 

Fair   5@6c 

Thin  4@4%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   11c 

Medium   10c 

Heavy   7%(3)8c 

SHEEP — Mutton  stock  continues  to  be 
scarce  and  everything  offered  in  this  line 
is  eagerly  taken  up  at  good  prices. 
Lambs  are  also  hard  to  get  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  market  is  upward,  though 
consuming  demand  is  light. 
Lambs — 

Yearlings   12<5!12'/.e 

Milk   14@14%c 

Sheep — 

Wethers   11fl?>11V.e 

Ewes   9%(ffi10c 

HOGS— The    snpply    of    hogs    is  fair, 
t bourn  the  market  continues  strong  and 
m  higher  price  'level  mav  be  reached. 
Hosts— 

Hard,  grain-fed.  100(5)140  IfiMc 

do,  do.  1 4Orf?iS00...~  16VJC 

do.  do.  300VS400  16ViC 

T/»s  Angeles.  Tnly  30.  lOU*. 
CATTLE— No  cbanrre  this  week.  Thin 
osttle.  rsnners  of  all  kinds,  dull  and 
weak  at  quotations.  Choice  fed  steers, 
however,  are  scarce  and  what  are  offer- 
ing find  a  rood  market.  Calves  continue 
In  good  demand  at  old  prices. 


Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 
Reef  steers.  1000  to  1100  lbs.  .$10.00@12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   S.00@  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   7.50(3)  S.O0 

Canners,  per  cwt   5.50(H)  6.00 

Calves,  .per  cwt   8.50®  9.50 

HOGS — The  market  keeps  up  tinder  light 
receipts.  Killers  all  wanted  a  few  for 
the  fresh  meat  trade.  The  demand  the 
past  week  was  limited  and  the  market 
was  kept  up  by  scarcity  rather  than  the 
demand. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 
Heavv,  averaging  275(5J300  lbs.  .$14.50®  15 00 

Mixed,  22502(75  lbs   1S.00@16.00 

Light.  175(5)220  lbs   15.O0@l«.0O 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — There  was  less  snap  to  this 
market  the  past  week.  Offerings  were 
light  and  what  were  obtainable  were 
mainly  from  California  and  Arizona  and 
in  fair  condition  only.  The  tone  of  the 
market  was  weak. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Prime  wethers   $9.00(5)10.00 

Prime  ewes    8.50(5)  ».nw 

Yearlings    9.50(5)10.50 

Lambs   13.00(5)14  00 

Portland,  July  30,  101S. 
CATTLE — Steady:  receipts.  150  head. 
Steers,  prime,  $11.75(5)12.25;  good  to  choice. 
810.76@11.75;  medium  to  good,  $9.50(5) 
10.75:  fair  to  medium,  $8.50(5>9.50:  common 
to  fair.  S5.50(5i8.50 :  cows  and  heifers, 
choice.  $8.00(58.50:  medium  to  good,  $0.00 
(5)7.50:  fair  to  medium.  $5.00(50.00:  can- 
ners. $3.00(55.00:  bulls,  $5.50(57.50;  calves. 
$s.50@11.50;  stockers  and  feeders.  $6.00(5) 
8.00. 

HOGS  —  Strong:  receipts.  250  head. 
Prime  mixed,  $18.10(518.35 :  medium  mixed. 
$17.85(51^.10:  rough  heavies.  $10.60(516  85: 
pies.  $16.00(5)16.50;  bulk  of  sales,  $18.10(5) 
18.25. 

SHEEP  —  Steadv :  receipts.  200  bend. 
East  of  mountain  lambs.  $13.75<f?14.25: 
vnllev  lambs,  $13.50(5)14.00;  yearlings.  $9.50 
(5110.00:  wethers.  $8.50(59.50:  ewes.  $6  00(5 
$8.00. 


•  Los  Angeles,  July  29,  1918. 
While  the  citrus  growers  of  California 
have  had  a  subnormal  production  this  past 
year,  they  have  been  partially  compen- 
sated for  their  misfortune  by  the  phenom- 
enal prices  obtained  for  their  diminished 
output.  The  taste  for  oranges  and  other 
citrus  fruits  has  grown  so  that  they  have 
come  to  lie  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
article  of  diet  in  most  households.  Owing 
to  the  extreme  scarcity  of  the  fruit,  the 
market  for  Yalencias  has  been  rising 
steadily.  The  movement  eastward  for  the 
past  week  has  averaged  about  35  cars 
daily,  quite  an  advance  on  the  week  be- 
fore. There  is  said  to  be  a  residue  of  not 
over  1600  cars  of  the  1917-118  crop  yet  to 
go,  but  as  consumption  is  light  during  the 
next  month  shipments  will  be  correspond- 
ingly light  so  as  not  to  depress  the  market 
with  an  oversupply.  and  the  small  balance 
on  hand  will  be  judiciously  spread  over 


the  period  between  now  and  the  approach- 
ing navel  harvest. 

The  warmer  weather  East  and  the  gradual 
diminution  of  summer  fruits  has  strength- 
ened the  lemon  market.  Notwithstanding 
heavy  receipts  of  foreign  lemons  in  East- 
ern markets,  rather  liberal  shipments  of 
California  stock  are  readily  disposed  of  at 
good  prices.  The  prevailing  quotations  ou 
good  stock  is  .$7  in  the  Eastern  inarket  and 
$6.50  in  Southern  markets. 

Quotations — New  York:  Valeucias,  $6.85 
to  $9.25;  lemons.  $4.20  to  $6.20. 

Boston  :  Yalencias,  $7.30  to  $8.00;  lemons, 
$5.55  to  $7.10. 

Philadelphia!  Vnlencias,  $7.70  to  $S.S5: 
lemons.  $+.00  to  $7.85. 

Total  shipments  to  close  of  week  are  as 
follows:  Oranges,  12.352  boxes,  against 
34,522  boxes  for  the  same  period  last  year; 
lemons.  4.427  boxes  against  0,637  for  the 
same  period  last  year. 


Classified  A  dvertisements 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
bauni  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


CO-OriCRATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co  operative  League,  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco.  

TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING", 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  100  Clay  street.  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building.  Stockton.  California. 
Established  fifty  years.  


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


400-ACRE  IMPROVED  stock  and  grain 
ranch.  3H  miles  Pleasant  Valley  R.  R.  station. 
Mariposa  county.  Cal.  100  acres  cleared  and 
tillable;  nearly  all  could  be  farmed  if  cleared 
of  large  oak  and  other  trees;  3  and  6-room 
house,  large  bam  and  outbuilding?:  black- 
smith shop  and  tools;  fenced  and  cross  fenced, 
part  hog  tight:  nice  family  orchard  and  gar- 
den irrigated  from  springs.  Average  rainfall. 
29.88  inches.  Grapes,  olives,  almonds,  etc.. 
grow  without  irrigation.  No  alkali  or  bard- 
pan.  Feed  in  pastures  and  free  outside  range 
adjoining,  knee  high.  Elevation.  1500.  School 
and  church,  one-half  miles.  Price,  $30  per 
acre,  including  300  goats.  3  horses.  3  head 
cattle,  turkeys  and  chickens,  and  all  farm  im- 
plements. S3. 000  cash,  balance  long  time.  7 
per  cent.  Fred  B.  Palmer,  owner.  Coulterville. 
Calif.  

FOR  SALE — 120  acres.  5000  cd.  oak  and 
madrone  wood  on  same.  Three  miles  from 
town.  House,  barn,  and  fenced.  Forty  acres 
farming  land  on  same.  Spring  water.  Will 
sell  all  or  half.  Price.  $6000.  Address.  P.  O. 
Box  344.  Healdshurg.  

FOR  SALE — Improved  ranch,  big  fruit  crop, 
pipe  system.  Cheap  if  taken  at  once.  Geo 
W.  Cheves.  Paradise.  Butte  Co..  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 500  acres  land.  Three  million 
feet  redwood:  also  fir,  oak,  and  100  cd.  tan 
oak.  Eighteen  miles  from  railroad.  Good 
truck  road.  Seven  miles  from  famous  mineral 
springs.  Two  running  springs  year  round. 
Fine  hunting  and  fishing.  Price,  $15  per 
acre.    Address.  P.  O.  B.  344.  Healdsburg.  Cal. 

MARIPOSA  CO.  RANCH  FOR  SALE — 480 
fenced  hog-tight,  house,  2  barns.  12  horses. 
25  hogs  on  grain.  15  tons  hay.  farming  im- 
plements, harness,  wagons,  etc.  Price,  $9,600. 
Frank  Solari.  Hornitos.  Cal.  

BE  PATRIOTIC — Raise  stock  on  produc- 
tive Government  land,  plainly  marked  on 
county  sectional  maps;  $2.50  any  county; 
booklet.  Particulars  for  stamps.  Write  Jo- 
seph  Clark.  Sacramento.  

ALFALFA  RANCH  IN  FRESNO  COUNTY — 

50-aere  alfalfa  ranch,  subirrigation.  with  sub- 
stantial improvements,  work  stock  and  im- 
plements. Price,  $20,000.  $6,000  cash,  bal- 
anee  long  time.     J.  Hargeshimer.  Sanger.  Cal. 

53-ACRE  RANCH  in  South  San  Joaquin 
irrigation  district  modern  improvements, 
horses,  implements,  tools,  sheep,  poultry — 
$20.000.    D .  M .  Bcrrx  R.  R.  1 .  Mantcca.  Cal. 

WANTED. 

WANTED — Responsible  farmer  and  stock- 
man to  handle  250-aore  ranch  in  Colusa 
County  on  shares.  Must  have  money .  to  buy 
stock.  Sheep  preferred.  P.  O.  B.  597,  Santa 
Cruz.  Cal.  

WANTED — To  rent,  a  ranch  suitable  for 
hogs,  about  60  acres  farm  land,  part  in 
alfalfa.    Hans  Duveneck.  Ukjah,  Cal.  

WANTED — Married  Swiss  dairyman  wants 
to  take  charge  of  a  dairy  on  shares;  40  to  50 
cows.    Address,  Box  1190,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

WANTED  TO  HEAR  from  owner  of  good 
ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  de- 
scription.   D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 

FOR  SALE — Baled  alfalfa  and  grain  hay^ 
all  grades  and  prices  accordingly.  Can  fur- 
nish up  to  two  thousand  tons.  Write  at  once, 
or  better,  come  to  see  the  hay  for  yourself. 
Can  make  immediate  delivery.  Bomberger  & 
Co.,  Modesto.  Calif.  _ 

CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER  SEED — 
Also  late  plantings  of  many  vegetables  should 
be  started  now.  Buy  of  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.. 
dealers  in  good  seeds.  San  Francisco. 


"I  Cook  in  Comfort  Now- 


— for  I  have  just  bought  a  New  Per- 
fection Oil  Cook  Stove,"  says  this 
housewife. 

No  dust  or  dirt,  none  of  the  bother  of 
coal  or  wood.  A  touch  of  the  match 
and  in  a  jiffy  your  stove  is  ready  for 
cooking.  All  the  convenience  of  gas. 

Bakes,  broils,  roasts,  toasts, — all  the 
year  round.  And  a  cool  kitchen  in 
rammer. 

In  1,  2,  3  aad  4  burner  sizes,  with 
or  without  ovens  or  cabinets.  Ask 
your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(CALIFORNIA) 

NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  COOK  STOVE 


A  New  Perfec- 
tion Oil  Cook 
Stove  means  kitch- 
en comfort  and 
convenience.  Ask 
your  friend  who 
has  one.  Used  in 
3,000,000  homes. 
Inexpensive,  easy 
to  operate.  Sea 
them  at  your  deal- 
er's today. 


United  States 
Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


•Chain' 


'Uscr>' 


Facts  vs.  Guess-work 

"This  car  is  as  much  a  part  of  my 
farm  as  the  barn  is.  It's  working  every 
day.  It's  a  business  proposition.  So 
I'm  going  to  make  her  upkeep  strictly 
business. 

"These  United  States  Tires  are  a  be- 
ginning. I've  been  investigating  and 
gathering  evidence  all  over  the  country. 
I'll  bet  I've  talked  to  a  hundred  farmers 
who  drive  cars.  The  majority  vote  is 
United  States  Tires  for  long  wear  and 
economy.  It  was  unanimous  with  the  # 
fellows  who  are  keeping  books  on  their 
cars  and  finding  out  what  it  costs  them 
to  ride  a  mile  or  a  hundred. 

"You  see  I'm  starting  on  the  idea  that 
quality  pays  in  the  long  run.  I'm  fitting 
the  car  out  right  to  begin  with.  That's 
the  way  to  shove  down  the  little  old- 
cost-pe*-mile  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

Any  sound  investigation  of  tire  costs 
among  experienced  motorists  will  lead 
you  to  United  States  Tires  as  business- 
economy  equipment. 

There  are  treads  and  types  for  every 
purpose  —  all  United  States  quality. 

Any  United  States  Sales  and  Service 
Depot  dealer  will  cheerfully  aid  you  in 
selecting  the  right  tire  for  your  car  and 
your  roads. 


BETTER  TO  GROW  MORE  THAN  TO  HAVE  TO  EAT  LESS 
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LOS  ANGELES 


More  Wheat  to  Put  Hun  Tim  Smut  Machine 

  > 

What  Uncle  Sam  demands  from  California  in  1919  in    %  way  of  increased 


Wheat  Production,  and  how  she  can  atone  for  her  ^ast  transgressions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


CCORDING  to  an  account  which  he  is  now  publishing  in  some 
of  the-  papers,  an  American  dentist  in  Berlin  hammered  the 
kaiser  on  the  jaw  for  fourteen  years  and  now  confesses  that 
he  did  not  realize  how  hard  he  deserved  to  be  hit.  It  is 
much  the  same  way  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  All  liberty- 
loving  people  knew  that  the  kaiser's  kind  of  Germanism  led  straight  to 
hell;  the/  thought  it  must  be  leading  him  thereto,  and  it  will  in  the  end, 
but  they  did  not  realize  that  he  could  make  the  world  such  a  hell  while 
on  his  own  way  to  another.  And  now  every  American  soldier  and  sailor  is 
looking,  longing  and  fighting  for  a  chance  to  do  a  better  job  on  the 
kaiser's  jaw  than  the  American  dentist  did! 

It  is  not  exactly  in  that  way,  but  something  like  it,  that  California 
finds  herself  in  relation  to  wheat.  For  the  lure  of  the  fee,  California 
turned  from  her  old  and  honorable  task  of  furnishing  bread  to  Europe 
and  took  to  lav- 
ing Europe  with 
beer  and  did  not 
realize  that  she 
was  becoming 
herself  a  pen- 
sioner on  the 
supply  sf  bread 
and  reducing  the 
world's  power  to 
save  itself  from 
cruelty  and  op- 
pression. But 
now,  in  the 
world's  extrem- 
ity, California  is 
beginning  to 
realize  it  and 
will  try  in  some 
measure  to  re- 
trieve her  repu- 
tation for  pa- 
triotic service  to 
this  country  and 
the  world. 

On  page  10  2 
of  our  last  issue 
is  a  definite 
statement  of 
what  Uncle  Sam 
calls  upon  Cali- 
fornia to  do  in  1919  in  increasing  her  wheat  production.  It  is  a  very 
moderate  demand— very  considerate  of  our  past  transgression  and  con- 
sequent weakness,  because  the  increased  production  does  not  equal  our 
eating  of  other  people's  bread  but  only  makes  it  a  little  less.  It  would 
have  been  just,  even  if  not  quite  mercitul,  if  Uncle  Sam  should  have 
said:  "Shame  on  you.  California:  if  you  are  not  patriotic  enough  to 
use  your  great  capacity  in  producing  wheat  and  you  continue  to  snatch 
■white  flour  away  from  my  babies  in  the  trenches  and  in  the  path  of  Hun 
devastation,  you  shall  live  on  rolled  barley  mash  until  I  finish  my  job." 

California's  Greatness  Through  Flour. 
Such  a  decision  by  Uncle  Sam  would  not  only  have  been  just  to  the 
world  but  just  to  ourselves  and  would  have  taught  us  a  good  economic 
as  well  as  patriotic  lesson  for  the  future.  For  it  is  an  economic  crime 
for  California  to  buy  wheat  from  anybody.  It  would  only  take  a  part  of 
our  land  which  now  lies  open  to  grain,  not  only  to  grow  wheat  in  quan- 
tity and  kind  to  make  our  own  flour,  but  we  can  go  so  far  beyond  it, 
without  reducing  our  other  products  which  the  world  pays  well  for,  that 
we  could  build  up  our  milling  industry,  not  only  to  a  wealth-product  of 
export  flour,  but  to  a  producing  force  of  millstuffs  for  home-feeding 
which  would  fill  our  pockets,  diversify  our  industries,  preserve  the  fer- 
tility of  our  soils  and  do  more  than  any  one  thing  perhaps  to  put  us 
on  the  state  highway  to  a  population  of  thirty  millions.  Therefore,  let 
no  one  say  or  even  think  that  Uncle  Sam  is  unjust  in  expecting  us  to 


grow  a  little  more  wheat  next  year.  Bless  his  dear  old  heart:  he  is 
only  asking  for  himself  a  little  fraction  of  an  achievement  which  will 
give  California  a  new  greatness  and  outlook  when  the  clouds  roll  by! 
Preaching-Up  and  Punching-Up. 
Of  course,  it  is  interesting  to  preach  California  wheat  growing.  We 
have  always  enjoyed  it.  We  made  a  solemn  protest  thirty  years  or  more 
ago  when  some  sincere  and  well-meaning  people  were  strongly  insisting 
that  we  ought  to  abandon  wheat  while  we  were  increasing  our  fruit 
acreage  and  building  the  special  industry  which  is  now  our  greatest. 
We  promoted  fruit  planting;  we  believed  in  turning  land  from  wheat  to 
fruit,  but  we  believed  also  in  breaking  more  land  for  wheat  because  we 
knew  very  well  that  we  could  grow  wheat  on  heavy,  tight  land  and  at 
elevations  not  suited  to  most  fruits — and  therefore  we  had  no  objection 
to  taking  the  wheat  away  from  the  fruit  loams  of  the  valleys  and  foot- 
hills. The  very 
same  condition 
prevails  today,  al- 
though we  have 
now  about  a  mil- 
lion acres  in  fruit 
trees  and  vines. 
There  is  pleuty 
of  wheat  land 
left. 

But  preaching 
wheat  oa  such 
general  grounds 
is  not  the  best 
way  to  get  more 
wheat  seed  into 
the  ground  and 
that  is  what  is- 
now  needed.  If 
you  have  a  bor- 
ing pain  in  y«ur 
shoulder  or  your 
shank  and  go  t« 
see  your  doctor, 
the  chttnc.es  are 
he  will  advise 
you  to  have  your 
tonsils  pulled  out 
or  he  will  x-ray 
your  glims  and 
/  show  you  the  pic- 
ture to  prove  that  there  are  pressures  rising  and  falling  in  the  abscesses 
under  your  molars  which  rival  the  tides  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Well,  it 
is  all  probably  true,  and  the  way  to  shake  off  pain  is  to  get  half  the 
things  there  are  inside  of  you  taken  out.  Do  you  do  it?  Probably:  in 
the  end  but  not  at  first.  You  wander  down  the  street  till  you  hear  a 
vender  lauding  liniment  which  cures  all  pain  and  you  grab  that  and  go 
to  rubbing.  It  is  much  that  way  with  preaching:  you  come  to  the  truth 
of  it  in  the  end,  but  you  need  something  else  to  start  you  to  iolne; 
things  which  in  the  end  will  land  you  in  heaven.  And  that  is  where  a 
punch  beats  a  preach. 

Calif omia  Millers  Give  a  Punch. 
Among  the  groups  of  millers  in  this  State  we  have  one  which  is 
widely  known  as  Jhe  Sperry  Flour  Co.,  which  at  several  points  in  the 
State  makes  the  wheels  go  'round  in  warehouses,  elevators  and  millB— - 
taking  in  much  wheat  and  sending  out  much  fine  hour,  together  with 
the  offal  thereof  as  breakfast  food  for  every  creature  from  a  king  to  a 
kangaroo,  or  a  cockatoo.  It  has  occurred  to  these  millers  for  some  time 
past  that  for  the  sake  of  patriotism,  of  State  development  and  of  plain 
business  sense,  they  ought  to  do  all  they  can  to  induce  California  to 
grow  more  wheat.  And  so,  besides  making  good  mill  products  and 
making  people  know  it,  which  all  millers  try  to  do,  they  have  under- 
taken to  demonstrate  that  sacks  for  grain  and  other  things  iu  wheat- 
continued  on  page  129.) 


y  new  places  to  grow  wheat — Scene  in  Owens  Valley,  Cal.,  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
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EDITORIALS 

THE  AMERICAN  WAY. 

THE  Huns  are  getting  it  in  the  neck  in  the 
American   way.     A   third    of   a   million  of 
them   are  reported   to   be  hors   de  combat 
since  they  made  their  last  try  for  Paris  via  the 
Marne.     That   is  the  way  to  put  it.  of  course, 
because  it  is  happening  in  France,  but  neverthe- 
less it  is  the  American  way.    An  American  com- 
mander telephoned  from  an  advanced  position  to 
the  high  command  on  Monday: 
"My  men  must  rest." 
"Must  rest!"  exclaimed  headquarters. 
"Yes;  our  men  are  absolutely  tired  out  running 
to  keep  up  with  the  Germans." 

The  Americans  are  naturally  peeved  at  getting 
tired  because  their  opponents  will  not  stand  for 
a  shot  or  a  bayonet:  they  expect  to  get  tired,  of 
course,  but  they  insist  on  doing  it  in  an  Ameri- 
can way.  They  went  abroad  for  "big  game" 
which  would  turn  and  charge:  they  are  weary  of 
chasing  jack  rabbits  and  ground  squirrels.  How- 
ever, they  must  be  patient:  it  is  still  quite  a  piece 
to  the  Rhine! 

But  it  is  not  in  fighting  alone  that  we  are 
teaching  Europe  the  American  way.  Our  entry 
to  the  war  will  achieve  its  great  purposes  for 
■human  freedom  and  opportunity:  but  hardly  less 
important  perhaps  will  be  the  demonstration  of 
the  way  to  seize  opportunity—the  American  way. 
Victor  Cambon  wrote  recently  in  a  teachers'  jour- 
nal in  Paris  as  follows: 

And  while  they  prepare  for  our  common  victory, 
the  Americans  continue  to  furnish  us  with  every- 
thing—  iron,  copper,  cotton,  machinery,  and.  above 
all.  lives.  In  order  to  assure  us  flour  and  all 
other  kinds  of  provisions,  they  voluntarily  deprive 
themselves  of  wheat,  meat,  sugar,  etc.  Ships  lack 
to  transport  these;  they  set  themselves  to  con- 
struct more  than  England  herself  has  launched. 
Two  months  suffice  them  to  complete  a  vessel 
which  with  us  remains  two  years  in  the  ship- 
yards. 

As  they  pass  through  our  country  their  en- 
gineers, their  pioneers,  their  commissary,  finding 
our  implements  out  of  date  and  our  methods  too 
slow,  undertake  at  once,  at  their  own  expense, 
the  remodeling  of  these  old  things:  and  it  is 
amazing  to  see  on  their  route  the  structures,  rail- 
ways, depots,  warehouses,  workshops  cover  the 
ground,  as  if  the  wand  of  a  fairy  had  caused 
them  to  spring  from  the  earth.  Never  has  there 
t>een  so  incomparable  a  lesson  offered  to  the  eyes 
of  our  people". 

To  you.  teachers,  whose  mission  it  is  to  instruct 
the  French  people,  I  have  felt  It  my  duty  to  tell 
you  these  facts;  it  is  your  duty  to  spread  them 
among  those  that  listen  to  you. 

Remember  that  the  foregoing  was  published  in 
a  French  teachers'  journal — a  suggestion  of  what 
should  be  taught  the  youth  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion to  enable  them  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
ravaged  country.  One  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago  the  French  spirit  fired  the  American  heart, 
now  the  American  way  Is  destined  to  achieve  the 
rehabilitation  of  France.  The  butchering  of  the 
Doche  is  indispensable,  but  it  is  a  disgusting  job 
which  German  deviltry  forced  upon  the  world,  and 
it  must  be  done  in  the~American  way. 

jl    J  j 

THE  AMERICAN  WAY  IN  WAR. 

AMERICA  has  always  fought  for  principle — 
for  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  our 
country — because  it  stands  in  the  world  as 
the  foundation  for  the  attainment  and  protection 


of  human  rights.  France  understands  that  better 
now  than  she  did  in  1864,  when  the  French  Gov- 
ernment made  an  offer  to  intervene  for  peace,  a 
peace  without  victory.  To  this  overture  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  replied:  "We  have  submitted  to 
this  war;  we  have  accepted  it.  We  fight  toward 
an  end  and  for  a  cause  which  is  vital  to  the 
entire  world,  and  before  God,  this  war  shall  not 
be  finished  until  this  end  has  been  attained." 

This  is  the  American  way,  and  the  president 
of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris 
translated  it  into  modern  terms  when  he  declared 
In  that  city  last  year:  "A  hundred  million  Ameri- 
cans repeat  today  the  words  of  Lincoln.  They 
defy  all,  neutrals  or  enemies,  who  still  doubt  the 
complete  victory  of  the  allies.  The  American 
sword  has  never  beerf  drawn  except  for  the  cause 
of  liberty;  it  will  not  be  sheathed  until  after 
victory." 

Jt     Jj  Jl 

THE  AMERICAN  WAY  IN  PEACE. 

BUT  of  course  it  is  not  war  for  its  own  sake, 
which  German  philosophy  maintains,  and  not 
war  for  conquest  and  dominion,  which  Ger- 
man practice  aims  at,  that  is  the  American  way 
in  war.  It  is  really  devotion  to  the  development 
of  a  new  life  in  Europe  which  inspires  our  under- 
taking, and  that,  too,  will  be  attained  in  the 
American  way. 

And  it  is  not  alone  in  devastated  countries  that 
our  unselfish  purpose  will  shine  beneficently  and 
awaken  emulation  of  the  American  way.  This, 
too,  is  being  clearly  recognized  abroad.  It  is 
cabled  from  Madrid  that  articles  dealing  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  American"  effort  are  appearing 
in  Madrid  journals,  contributed  by  Jose  Martinez 
Rinz,  novelist  and  literary  critic,  the  first  Span- 
ish writer  to  visit  the  American  front.  Senor 
Rinz  has  declared  that  he  will  use  the  full 
strength  of  his  pen  to  make  his  country  "know 
the  truth  about  the  United  States."    He  added: 

In  1898  we  suffered  a  disastrous  disillusionment 
because  of  our  own  ignorance.  It  shall  not  occur 
again.  The  future  of  Spain  is  bound  up  with  the 
future  of  America,  and  this  must  be  recognized. 

Spain  is  not  the  only  country  which  has  failed 
to  discern  the  inner  meaning  of  the  American 
way,,  either  in  war  or  in  peace,  but  probably  no 
people  ever  blundered  over  it  as  the  Germans  did. 
They  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  the  gun  that  fights,  nor  is  it  the 
man  behind  the  gun  who  overcomes,  but  it  is 
the  spirit  in  the  man  behind  the  gun  which  wins 
war  victories  in  a  just  cause — the  same  spirit 
which  wins  peace  victories  also — "for  peace  hath 
her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war."  Senor 
Jose  Martinez  Rinz  is  thinking  and  talking 
straight.    Spain  will  do  well  to  get  next! 

jl     „«  jt 

APPROACH  OF  THE  RAINY  SEASON. 

CALIFORNIANS  in  sections  where  the  rains  are 
usually  enough  for  cropping  are  almost 
always  glad  twice  in  the  year — when  rains 
begin  and  when  they  end.  We  have  annually 
surprised  ourselves  at  the  way  we  could  long  for 
rains  in  the  fall,  after  the  crops  are  gathered, 
and  still  become  so  tired  of  them  when  watching 
for  a  chance  to  get  in  early  spring  work — but 
that  is  the  common  California  way,  in  sections 
where  the  clouds  count  for  anything  at  all.  It 
is  now  the  last  of  the  dry  months  and  usually 
the  driest  of  them,  and  everyone  who  is  not  busy 
with  the  later  fruits  is  beginning  to  long  for 
rain  and  to  be  glad  if  he  could  be  caught  out  in 
it.  It  is  not  strange  that  one  should  feel  that 
way  this  year,  for  we  have  been  vexatiously  short 
for  two  years,  and  a  lot  of  fruit  trees  are  likely 
to  be  dried  nearly  to  death  unless  there  are  early 
rains  to  help  the  roots  resist  desiccation.  Of 
course,  some  can  prevent  this  by  a  light  irriga- 
tion if  they  have  the  outfit  for  it,  but  most  of 
the  rainfall  orchards  probably  have  to  stand  up 
and  take  what  comes  or  does  not  come.  It  is  an- 
nounced from  Sacramento  that  the  river  is  lower 
than  it  has  been  since  1857 — the  water  having 
fallen  below  the  intake  pipes  in  some  of  the  older 
irrigation  installations,  and  "in  some  cases  the 
delay  in  extending  the  suctions  has  been  serious 
for  the  crops.  Irrigation,  it  is  said  by  the  farm- 
ers, has  been  given  its  supreme  test  this  year." 
It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  the  lack  of  irrigation 
which  has  had  the  "supreme  test  this  year,"  not 
the  fullness  of  it.    Surely  those  who  secured  irri- 


gation in  case  of  need  have  never  been  farther 
along  on  Easy  street,  and  no  one's  trees  are  so 
well  conditioned  as  theirs  to  go  forward  toward 

another  year's  production. 

It  is  not  too  soon  to  begin  to  get  ready  for  the 
rains  if  other  work  is  done.  Much  land  should 
be  put  in  shape  dry  for  fall  sowing  of  alfalfa. 
Land  which  has  been  used  for  summer  cropping 
should  be  leveled  and  leveed  for  a  run  of  several 
years  in  alfalfa,  because  there  is  great  prospective 
need  of  the  crop  and  the  profit  promises  to  be 
great.  Get  in  some  new  alfalfa  and  if  summer 
crops  promise  good  value  next  spring  break  up 
some  old  weary  alfalfa  next  winter  and  get  the 
advantage  of  the  rotation.  We  should  have  alfalfa 
going  in  and  coming  out  all  the  time. 

Jl     Jt  Jl 
EARLY  WORK  TO  GET  WATER  IN. 

SUPPOSE  September  does  bring  a  lot  of  rain,  as 
sometimes  happens,  what  will  become  of  it? 
Much  ground  is  now  so  hard  from  the  long 
drouth  that  the  dust  will  cement  the  surface  with 
the  first  dash  of  rain  and  all  that  follows  will  be 
quickly  shunted  into  the  run-off  and,  while  you 
are  waiting  for  rain  enough  to  plow,  what  little 
did  enter  will  be  lost  by  fly-off.  It  will  be  a  great 
mistake  to  let  hard  ground  lie  after  you  get  a 
chance  from  crop-gathering  to  tackle  it.  Get  a 
tractor  to  break  it  up  dry  and  crush  it  down 
somewhat  if  cloddy.  Grade  and  check  it  up  if 
it  is  for  irrigation  ahead  of  the  rains  and  you 
will  get  surprisingly  deep  wetting  and  safety  in 
fall  sowing  of  alfalfa  or  of  grain,  while  both 
may  be  in  much  danger  if  you  wait  for  working 
after  rains.  Get  all  you  can  done  while  the 
clock  rises  ahead  of  the  sun,  for  Congress  will  be 
turning  it  back  an  hour  in  October  and  then  you 
will  have  only  an  old-fashioned  day  to  work  in — j 
and  a  short  day  and  long  wages  do  not  mix  well 
in  farming. 

It  is  also  desirable  to  begin  very  early  to  get 
ready  for  wheat  if  you  have  land  suited  to  it. 
We  have  an  exhortation  on  that  subject  on  an- 
other page.  Some  of  the  other  staple  crops  have 
rather  a  shaky  outlook  for  price  and  anyone  who 
can  wisely  tie  up  to  the  old  California  reliance, 
the  wheat  crop,  gets  about  as  much  of  a  cinch  on 
the  future  as  is  possible  in  this  wobbly  world.  , 
Of  course,  we  cannot  guarantee  that  everyone  will 
do  as  well  as  a  Merced  telegraphic  reporter  de- 
clares bis  constituents  have  done  in  this  item: 

MERCED,  August  3. — The  first  wheat  crop  in  j 
this  section  of  the  county  to  be  sold  this  season  3 
is  reported  from  Livingston,  where  Love  &  Win-  j 
ton.  farming  a  large  tract,  disposed  of  6130  sacks,  1 
approximately  11,027  bushels,  for  $23,285.61,1 
showing  a  profit  of  $2.10  per  bushel. 

It  would  be  fine  to  tell  our  readers  how  to  grow  j 
wheat  so  that  it  would  be  all  profit — for  $2.10  I 
was  evidently  the  selling  price.  But  even  if  It  1 
is  not  all  profit,  it  is  splendid  to  put  out  that  j 
much  wheat  when  wheat  is  our  country's  greatest  J 
need.  Surely  one  way  to  be  sure  to  get  all  there  3 
is  in  wheat  Is  to  begin  early,  get  good  seed,  get  j 
the  land  in  shape  to  catch  and  hold  all  the  rain  i 
and  sow  early  so  that  the  plant  may  have  a  very  j 
long  growing  season.  Therefore,  we  urge  all  with  . 
whom  wheat  is  possible  to  get  everything  going  j 
early  so  that  nothing  will  have  to  be  jumped  1 
in  at  great  disadvantage  late  in  the  season, 
jt     jt  jt 

ANOTHER  POINT  IN  FRUIT  ORGANIZATION. 

OUR  friends  in  Santa  Clara  county  are  tackling  j 
another  problem  in  fruit  organization  and  it  1 
is  surely  an  interesting  and  important  one.  1 
Our  first  news  of  the  proposition  is  that  it  is  1 
modeled  something  after  the  lines  of  the  Prune  § 
and  Apricot  Growers  and  its  purpose  is  to  handle  1 
fresh  fruit  for  local  sale — presumably  chiefly  to  2 
canners.     The    reason    for    farther   organization  i 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  existing  organiza- 1 
tions  are  so  strictly  specialty  efforts  that  they  do  =s 
not  cover  even  all  the  commerce  of  a  single  fruit.  * 
The  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers  do  not  handle  <F 
shipping  or  canning  fruits,  but  they  do  catch  on 
when  the  same  fruits  are  dried.    The  Pear  Grow-I 
ers  as  now  organized  do  the  Job  for  the  fresh  ' 
fruit  for  canning,  but  cut  out  the  same  pears 
when  shipped  or  dried.    The  Raisin  Growers  cover  £ 
the  sun-cured  grape,  but  not  the  grape  when  it 
falls  on  a  table  instead  of  a  tray.    If  we  are  not, 
mistaken,  the  Peach  Growers  come  nearer  to  cov- 
ering a  fruit  in  all  its  conditions  and  uses  than 
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any  of  the  current  "big  four"  associations  on  the 
deciduous  line. 

What  is  best  to  do  to  cover  the  exposed  frac- 
tions of  several  fruits  and  bring  them  to  the 
same  protection  which  is  making  the  handling 
of  the  covered  fractions  so  much  safer  and  more 
satisfactory?  It  is  interesting  and  important.  We 
have  no  particular  conviction  on  the  subject,  for 
lack  of  sufficient  thought  and  inquiry  about  it, 
but  at  first  suggestion  it  seems  more  rational  to 
have  an  association  cover  the  whole  of  a  fruit 
if  possible  or  the  whole  of  two  fruits,  if  its  name 
runs  that  way.  In  the  unripe  leather  business, 
for  instance,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  have 
"the  tail  go  with  the  hide"  and  the  tanners  have 
bought  that  way  from  time  immemorial.  There 
is  probably  some  reason  why  a  butcher  does  not 
have  to  sell  the  hide  to  the  tanner  and  the  tail 
to  a  soup  factory.  But  we  are  not  writing  about 
oxtails  but  about  the  tail  end  of  a  fruit  crop. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  us  that  unless  there  should 
be  some  insuperable  objections  it  would  be  better 
to  have  one  association  handle  all  there  is  of  a 
single  fruit — -even  to  the  pit  thereof,  as  the  Peach 
Association  is  now  doing.  There  would  seem  to 
be  some  very  close  relations  between  the  differ- 
ent uses  of  a  fruit  and  the  values  created  thereby, 
which  could  be  better  handled  by  one  association 
than  by  two  or  three.  However,  the  Santa  Clara 
fruit  growers  are  bringing  themselves  squarely 
up  against  the  proposition  and  all  growers  will 
be  watching  to  see  how  they  hit  it  off! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Fall  Name  and  Address. 


Do  Not  Plant  Poor  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Of  a  hundred  deciduous  fruit 
trees  planted  this  spring,  at  least  half  are  now 
dead.  The  trees  were  ordered  last  fall,  but  were 
not  delivered  until  February  22.  They  were  so 
dry  and  poor  on  arrival  that  the  inspector  and 
the  tree  planter  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  most 
doubtful  matter  to  plant  them.  However,  as  the 
agent,  through  whom  I  bought  the  trees,  stated 
that  the  nursery  would  make  good  any  excessive 
'loss,  we  proceeded.  He  now  refuses  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  I  claim  damages  on  one  of  two 
grounds:  First,  either  the  borers  were  in  the 
-stock  when  it  arrived;  or,  second,  the  exceedingly 
poor  quality  of  the  'stock  and  the  late  planting 
gave  the  trees  such  a  backward  start  that  they 
were  easy  victims  of  sunburn  and  injury,  thus 
offering  opportunity  to  the  beetle  to  lay  its  eggs. 
Which  of  these  theories  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
correct  one  in  this  case? — Planter. 

»  Your  second  theory  is  the  more  reasonable — but 
the  trees  should  have  been  rejected  resolutely  and 
not  planted.  In  our  judgment,  you  will  waste 
time  and  money  in  trying  to  recover  damages  for 
their  behavior  unless  you  have  testimony  to  estab- 
lish a  verbal  contract  of  the  agent  upon  which 
you  can  make  him  or  his  principal  responsible  to 
make  the  loss  good.  It  is  idle  to  claim  that  the 
borers  were  in  the  trees  before  planting  (or  had 
been  therein)  unless  you  have  testimony  that 
their  work  was  seen  when  the  trees  came  to  you. 
The  flat-headed  borer  is  so  abundant  and  always 
so  ready  to  seize  upon  sunburned  bark  that  you 
cannot  inferentially  claim  that  it  came  in  with 
the  trees.  , 
r.  As  for  the  poor  condition  of  the  trees,  the  late 
delivery,  etc.,  you  cannot  recover  for  that  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  you  received  and  planted 
them,  knowing  they  were  bad  and  that  there  was 
risk  of  failure  with  them,  and  (apparently)  the 
agent  did  not  try  to  convince  you  that  they  were 
otherwise.  Thus  you  become  "accessory  before 
the  fact"  to  the  horticultural  crime  of  planting 
poor  trees  and  cannot  claim  that  you  were  im- 
posed upon.  In  our  judgment,  your  only  chance 
of  recovering  anything  depends  upon  whether  you 
can  establish  a  contract  with  the  agent  to  make 
good  if  the  trees  failed — as  your  advisers  claimed, 
and  the  agent  apparently  admitted,  they  were 
likely  to  do.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the 
nurseryman  may  decide  that  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  supply  new  trees  than  to  defend  a 
suit  which  would  give  him  much  undesirable  pub- 
licity. On  your  own  part  will  be  the  decision 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  cheaper  for  you  to  buy 
new  trees  than  to  hire  a  lawyer  to  compel  the 
nurseryman  to  give  them  to  you. 


Is  the  Satsuma  Shy? 

To  the  Editor:  In  1913  I  planted  some  Sat- 
suma plum  trees.  They  look  healthy  and  thrifty, 
but  they  do  not  bear  much  fruit.  For  three  years 
they  have  been  white  with  blossoms,  but  they  set 
only  a  few  fruits.  The  trees  are  large  enough  to 
carry  300  pounds  of  fruit  to  the  tree;  they  bear 
about  ten  pounds.  One  Burbank  plum  tree,  stand- 
ing in  the  same  row,  bears  every  year  more  fruit 
alone  than  all  the  seventeen  Satsumas  together. 
I  have  some  French  prune  trees,  looking  healthy 
and  clean,  but  they  bear  very  lightly;  this  spring 
they  hardly  had  any  blossoms  on  them.  I  noticed 
lately  that  the  bark  of  the  trunk  cracks.  What 
can  I  do  to  them?  My  apricots  and  peach  trees 
bear  every  year  abundantly. — H.  A.,  Puente. 

The  Satsuma  is  not  largely  grown  and  we  do 
not  know  much  about  it.  It  is  more  popular  in 
Southern  California  than  elsewhere  in  the  State. 
It  is  usually  rather  shy  when  young  and  is  in 
contrast  to  the  full  bearing  of  the  Burbank — 
which  is  fortunate,  for  the  Burbank  is  a  much 
more  satisfactory  commercial  fruit.  Our  convic- 
tion is  that  the  Satsuma  will  give  you  more  fruit 
as  the  trees  gets  older.  The  French  prune,  and 
other  plums  of  the  domestica  ancestry,  are  usu- 
ally shy  in  Southern  California,  although  in  some 
places  they  bear  well.  Plums  with  Japanese  an- 
cestry are  much  better  bearers  under  Southern 
conditions.  The  cracking  of  the  outer  bark,  if 
not  accompanied  by  gumming,  is  not  serious.  It 
seems  mechanically  necessary  to  permit  the  en- 
largement of  the  trunk.  We  have  nothing  to 
suggest  about  the  treatment  of  your  trees.  The 
behavior  of  the  trees  which  do  bear  indicate  that 
the  growing  conditions  you  secure  are  all  right. 

Army  Worms  on  Castor  Beans? 

To  the  Editor:  I  find  among  my  castor  beans, 
which  are  now  nine  inches,  some  whose  stalks, 
often  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  partly 
cut  through.  The'  only  explanation  I  can  find  is 
a  green  caterpillar  with  one  yellow  stripe  ex- 
tending full  length  on  each  side  of  body.  The 
ones  found  are  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  long  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  I  had  understood  castor  beans  were 
practically  immune  to  insect  pests.  The  damage 
so  far  is  not  very  serious.  Can  you  suggest  any 
remedy? — R.  H.  P.,  Coachella. 

You  seem  to  be  growing  the  castors  not  for  the 
army  but  for  army  worms.  Army  worms  do  not 
usually  stop  an  offensive  when  they  are  partially 
through.  Probably  the  castors  are  putting  up  a 
stiff  counter-attack  on  their  own  account.  As 
for  plants  of  any  kind  being  immune,  we  are  not 
sure  that  we  ever  saw  a  plant  which  some  fool 
bug  would  not  attack,  though  some  plants  are 
immune  enough  to  stop  them  short  of  serious 
injury.  If  your  pests  should  become  numerous 
enough  to  threaten,  you  can  use  the  bran-arsenic 
bait  on  the  ground  around  the  plants  which  is 
used  for  cutworms  and  grasshoppers,  or  if  they 
take  to  eating  the  leaves  you  can  spray  with 
lead-arsenate — if  you  think  the  crop  will  be  worth 
the  cost. 


Thrips  Injury  to  Peaches? 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  sample  of  peaches 
which  have  failed  to  develop  properly.  About  25 
per  cent  of  my  Tuscan  clings  are  affected  in 
this  way.  There  has  been  some  fruit  thus  injured 
in  the  past,  but  never  so  many  as  this'  year. 
Please  tell  me  the  cause  and  remedy,  if  any. — 
A.  R.  D.,  Pomona. 

The  peaches  are  "runts,"  not  more  than  half 
size,  knobby  and  deformed — apparently  by  the 
uninjured  parts  growing  over  and  enfolding  parts 
which  could  not  enlarge.  This  is  a  trouble  which 
has  occurred  to  greater  or  less  extent  in  several 
parts  of  the  State,  and  it  has  been  given  some 
study.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  cause  has 
been  fully  demonstrated,  but  the  conviction  pre- 
vails that  it  is  the  work  of  thrips  which  abraded 
the  fruit  when  or  soon  after  it  formed  in  the 
bloom-jacket.  The  treatment  would  then  be  the 
distillate  emulsion-nicotine  spray  applied  as  the 
bloom  buds  are  swelling  and  after  the  petals  have 
fallen — one  or  both,  as  must  be  experimentally 
demonstrated  to  be  desirable.  - 


Aphis  on  Corn. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  patch  of  sweet  corn 
which  is  growing  wonderfully,  but  is  now  full  of 
black  aphis  and  millions  of  small  black  ants,  and 
some  of  the  stalks  are  just  black  with  aphis  and 
ants.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  case  before? 
It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  seen  anything 
on  corn  stalks  besides  ladybugs.  What  shall  I 
spray  the  corn  with?    I  am  afraid  they  will  ruin 


WAR-TIME  WORK  FOR  HALF-CENTURY  MEN 

Are  you  a  little  too  old  to  fight  at  the  front,  and 
not  trained  for  one  of  the  war-time  industries,  yet 
anxious  to  do  your  bit  in  helping  Uncle  Sam  lick 
the  kaiser?    If  so,  this  is  your  opportunity. 

Food  will  win  the  war,  and  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  is  playing  a  most  important  part  in  helping 
farmers  raise  the  necessary  food,  for  our  pages 
contain  practical  articles  which  cover  aearly  every 
phase  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and  livestock 
raising. 

The  paper  has  always  been  a  valuable  aid  to 
farmers,  out  right  now  it  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
Hardly  anyone  is  able  to  solve  his  own  problems 
in  these  critical  times.  He  needs  the  advice  of 
experts,  and  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Rural 
Press  he  finds  men  who  are  authorities  in  their 
lines — men  who  know  his  circumstances,  anticipate 
his  needs,  and  contribute  timely  articles  which 
enable  him  to  overcome  every  difficulty  and  make 
a  grand  success  of  his  work. 

This  increased  need  for  our  paper  means  that 
we  must  have  more  field  representatives,  and  if 
you  have  an  automobile  or  motorcycle,  want  pleas- 
ant work  that  bears  an  important  relation  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  and  also  pays  well,  let  us 
hear  from  you  at  once. 

No  experience  necessary.  We  give  you  proper 
coaching  and  bang-up  support.  Straight  salary : 
permanent  work;  no  investment  required.  Big  fall 
campaign  just  starting.  Best  time  to  begin.  Write 
for  full  particulars,  and  tell  us  a  little  about 
yourself. 


the  ears,  and  the  stalks  have  two  or  three  and 
sometimes  four  ears  on. — F.  W.,  Oakland. 

There  is  a  root  aphis  which  sometimes  knocks 
corn  out  at  the  start,  but  the  one  you  now  have  is 
probably  some  other  member  of  the  aphis  family 
which  has  multiplied  because  you  do  not  have 
ladybugs  this  year  to  keep  them  down.  Spray  at 
once  with  a  good  sprayer  which  makes  a  fine  mist 
and  shoots  it  hard  on  the  lice — not  a  mere 
sprinkle.  Use  the  aphis  remedy  described  in  de- 
tail on  page  7  23  of  our  issue  of  June  8,  or  buy  an 
insecticide  at  the  seed  stores.  Almost  any  florist's 
insecticide  will  kill  aphis  if  you  get  it  on  right. 


Hulling  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  Having  a  very  heavy  crop  of 
walnuts  this  year  and  being  new  at  ranching,  we 
are  puzzled  as  to  removing  the  heavy  skin  and 
just  how  to  prepare  them  for  market.— -Subscriber, 
Grass  Valley. 

There  will  be  something  the  matter  with  your 
trees  if  the  hulls  do  not  open  and  let  the  nuts 
fall  out  when  they  are  sufficiently  ripened.  When 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  sticking  tight  an  irriga- 
tion just  before  ripening  may  prompt  the  tree  to 
let  them  go.  The  few  nuts  which  bring  down 
their  hulls  on  their  backs  are  usually  hulled  by 
hand.  After  getting  them  free,  dry  them  well 
before  sacking.  If  they  are  too  dark  colored, 
spray  lightly  to  wet  the  outside  only  and  sul- 
phur them  just  as  you  would  fruit  for  drying.  In 
large  orchards  they  are  dipped  for  bleaching — 
rather  an  elaborate  process  which  the  small 
grower  seldom  outfits  for. 

Walnut  Drying. 

To  the  Editor:  Having  read  the  Rural  Press 
for  thirty  years,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 
Will  the  walnut  drier  (Sidwell's),  as  used  about 
Los  Angeles,  work  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley? 
Will  walnuts  dry  in  the  shade  under  a  roof  if 
there  were  fans  used  to  create  a  change  of  air? — - 
D.  W.  L.,  Santa  Clara. 

It  is  kind  of  you  to  ask  such  easy  questions 
after  waiting  so  long.  Some  readers  are  so  cruel 
as  to  drive  us  up  to  a  high  perch  as  soon  as  they 
get  the  first  issue.  The  answer  is  yes  to  both 
your  questions.  Any  autumn  drying  outfit  will 
in  most  years  have  an  easier  job  in  Santa  Clara 
than  in  places  more  open  to  coast  fogs.  That  is 
where  the  high  range  between  you  and  the  ocean 
gets  in  its  work. 

Blenheim  and  Hemskirke. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  four-year-old  Blen- 
heim and  Hemskirke  apricot  trees.  Please  advise 
me  how  to  tell  them  apart. — J.  D..  San  Leandro. 

The  most  obvious  and  sufficiently  distinguish- 
ing characters  are  that  the  Blenheim  has  a  plump, 
roundish  form  and  the  Hemskirke  is  considerably 
flattened  on  the  sides. 

California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  August  6,  1918: 

#ainfall  Data  Temperature 
,  \  Data 

Stations —  Past    Seasonal    Normal  i  — — » 

Week     To  Date    To  Date  Max'm  Mln'm 

Eureka    .20  .12         6S  50 

Red  Bluff   ...  ...        100  64 

Sacramento    ...  •  •  ■         98  •*> 

San  Francisco    ...  .01  52 

San  Jose    ...  ...  *■■ 

Fresno    ...  ■•        102  62 

San  Luis  Obispo   ...  .03         92  50 

Los  Angeles    .0!)  ...        100  64 

San  Diego    ...  •  •  •         82  64 
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farm  Products 


Must  Increase 


If  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our-  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  do 
their  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How 
are  you  going-  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with 
the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 


GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  fRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JFOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


The  Dry  Season  in  the  Santa  Clara 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  Santa  Clara  Valley,  like  other 
horticultural  sections  in  California, 
shows  the  effects  of  the  dry  season. 
Farmers  who  plowed  early  and  cul- 
tivated faithfully  and  thoroughly 
throughout  the  season  have  results 
in  the  increased  vigor  of  the  trees 
and  improved  condition  of  both  fo- 
liage and  fruit.  The  crop  generally 
will  run  small,  though  there  are 
some  orchards  that  show  extra  fine 
fruit.  The  latter,  however,  are  not 
many  and  on  the  whole  there  will  be 
a  disappointing  yield. 

When  a  crop  is  spotted  and  un- 
even, as  it  is  this  year,  the  invari- 
able tendency  is  to  overestimate  the 
yield,  while  where  it  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  trees  an  un- 
derestimate is  usually  the  result. 
i"l,\N  ni    CAMPAIGN  for  NEXT  YKAR. 

Several  growers  have  expressed 
their  intention  of  not  only  giving 
their  trees  a  severe  pruning  this 
winter  so  as  to  force  more  wood 
growth,  but  to  abstain  from  growing 
a  cover-crop  this  year.  The  idea  is 
to  conserve  all  moisture  possible  un- 
til the  water-table  is  back  to  nor- 
mal. This  is  a  pretty  good  idea 
where  no  water  is  available,  though 
one  to  be  used  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present  only.  Where  water  is 
available,  however,  and  used,  the 
cover-crop  will  go  in  as  usual. 

riFFECT  OF  MATURING  COVER-CROPS. 

We  have  been  taught  that  cover- 
crops,  plowed  in  year  after  year  in 
a  green,  succulent  condition,  do  not 
possess  fertilizing  value  to  the  same 
degree  as  matured  crops;  also  that 
they  have  a  tendency  to  sour  the 
ground.  We  grant  these  two  pre- 
mises, though  I  ■  have  repeatedly 
tested  the  soil  after  long-continued 
cover-crops  and  found  no  sourness. 
Nevertheless,  an  application  of  lime 
once  every  three  or  four  years  should 
suffice  to  rectify  this  fault,  provided 
the  sourness  did  not  arise  from  im- 
perfect drainage  or  some  other  cause. 

Regarding  the  maturing  of  the 
cover-crops  in  our  deciduous  fruit 
orchards  beforo  plowing  under.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  mistake.  In 
what  condition  does  it  leave  your 


ground?  When  you  turn  it  under 
the  soil  is  moist  at  the  roots  near 
the  surface  and  dry  deeper  down. 
The  evaporation  through  those  heavy 
masses  of  foliage  after  March  must 
be  enormous, ^te*  even  after  a  heavy 
dew — that  is  gone  in  a  few  hours. 
After  barley  or  melilotus  gets  woody 
it  will  not  rot  that  year,  and  often 
prevents  a  perfect  dust  mulch. 

MOISTl  RE  THE  FIRST  CONSIDERATION. 

When  the  cover-crop  conflicts  with 
the  conservation  of  moisture  it  must 
be  sacrificed.  Where  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  manure,  and  such  places 
are  now  few  and  far  betwpen,  the 
cover-crop  in  dry  sections  can  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

L.  Woodard  of  Campbell  is  doing 
this.  He  has  thirty  acres  of  young 
prunes  from  two  to  five  years  old, 
twenty  of  'cots  and  four  of  almonds, 
all  interset  in  old  vines.  Mr.  Wood- 
ard's  young  trees,  growing  on  grav- 
elly loam  soil,  show  excellent  growth 
and  good  color,  and  he  cultivated 
only,  but  cultivated  continuously, 
after  applying  manure.  Probably 
a  plowing  first  would  have  been 
even  better,  but  he  shows  results  in 
the  foliage  and  growth. 

Apricots  generally  seem  to  have 
stood  the  season  pretty  well  every- 
where, though  the  fruit  is  a  little 
undersized,  and  of  course  the  new 
wood  is  light.  But  the  trees  have  a 
thrifty  color.  Growers  will  prob- 
ably cut  pretty  hard  again  this 
year  and  there  should  be  fair  fruit 
wood  for  next  season. 

Cherries  are  in  for  a  rather  hard 
siege  of  it  in  the  dry  sections,  even 
if  we  get  early  rains.  Throughout 
the  State  they  have  a  forlotn  look, 
except  where  water  is  plentiful. 

To  summarize  our  observations  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  we  would 
say:  Apricots  lead  in  condition, 
then  follow  pears,  peaches,  prunes, 
almonds  and  cherries  in  the  order 
named.  Those  orchards  show  best 
that  have  been  plowed  early  and 
cultivated  continuously,  while  the 
worst  sufferers  are  those  plowed  late, 
harrowed,  rolled  down,  and  left — 
a  practice  that  is  obsolete  among 
scientific  growers. 


The  California  Fruit-Canning  Season 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  following  tabulation  prepared 
by  the  California  Fruit  Canning 
Association  shows  the  periods  dur- 
ing which  the  specified  canned  prod- 
ucts are  made  in  this  State: 

Asparagus — March  12  to  June  7. 

Peas — April  20  to  August  31. 

Strawberries — May  8  to  Octo- 
ber 23. 

Gooseberries — May  15  to  June  19.  I 
Cherries — White,  May  15,  to  July 
2;  Black,  May  17  to  July  4;  Royal 
Ann,  May  21  to  July  18. 

Blackberries — May  31  to  Octo- 
ber 19. 

String  Beans — May  2  to  Decem- 
ber 30. 

Apricots — June  5  to  August  25. 

Currants — June  6  to  July  28. 

Raspberries — June  6  to  August  7. 

Plums — Egg,  June  25  to  Septem- 
ber 25;  Golden  Drops,  June  30  to 
September  21;  Damson,  June  1  to 
October  23;  Greengage,  June  2  to 
September  18. 

Peaches,  Yellow — Freestone,  June 
2  to  October  24;  Clingstone,*  June 
1  10  to  November  12. 


Nectarines — July  15  to  Septem- 
ber 6. 

Pears — July  16  to  November  8. 

Apples — July  18  to  December  30. 

Peaches,  White — Freestone,  July 
22  to  October  15;  Clingstone,  July 
31  to  October  11. 

Grapes — August  11  to  Novem- 
ber 7. 

Tomatoes — August  20  to  Novem- 
ber 25. 

Quinces — September  14  to  No- 
vember 10. 

Entire  season,  all  varieties,  March 
12  to  December  30. 


PEACH  MARKET  BUOYANT. 


Packing  of  peaches  of  all  varieties 
is  proceeding  actively  throughout 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  the 
market  could  not  be  better.  Due  to 
a  light  sield  both  here  and  in  the 
East,  the  demand  is  insistent  and 
prices  excellent.  The  bulk  of  this 
season's  crop  of  freestone  peaches  in 
the  Porterville  district  have  been 
bought  up  by  packers  on  a  $50  per 
ton  basis,  as  compared  with  $35 
last  year  and  $25  in  1916. 


QrozIt 

HIGHLY 

Concentrated  -  Pulverized 

Manure 


A  mixture  of  rattle  and  sheep  nmrni. 
from  animals  fed  on'eotton  seed  meal 
and  cake,  and  alfalfa  illicitly  sitro 
genous  foods)  aged  for  several  years 
under  climate  conditions  that  remove 
moisture  hut  prevent  leaching  and  for- 
mentiog. 
No  odor. 

No  files  or  Insects. 

No  weed  seed  or  foreign  matter. 

Many  times  plant  food  valnes  »f  »r- 

d  I  nary  manure. 
Guaranteed  contents. 
Nltrocen.  1.5  to  2%. 
Phos.  Acid,  P'O".  1.25  to  2<3fc. 
Potash  K  <>  water  soluble.  4  to 
We  are  snipping  GKOZ-IT  in  Immense 
quant  Hies    to    Southern    ami  Rastern 
states,  where  present  freight  rates  nrahp 
It  $10  per  ton  more  than  cost  to 
Place  your  order  now  to   insure  de- 
livery . 

Sold  in  hags  or  hulk. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Also  ordinary  Manure 
in  Carloads 

Horse-Sheep -Cattle 
and  Rotted  Manures 

Pacific  Manure 
&  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


SAVE  YOUR  BEANS 

KILL  THE  SPIDER 

Beetle-Mildew-Tomato  Worm* 
SquirrelS'Gophers'Etc. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOK 
Packed  complete,  including 

The  Liquid  Flame, 

Squirrel  and  flopher  Exterminator 

Standard  Size  $18.00 

Junior  Size  $16.00 

At  your  Dealers,  or  send  to  as :  1 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO 

6001,  6029  Pasadena  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES 
REEDLEY,  CALIF 


Dealers 
hi 

PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St.,  San  Franrlaro 
Blake,  Moffltt  &  Towne,    Los  Angeles 
Blake.  MrFall  Co..  Portland.  Ore. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


Strawberries  at  Watsonville. 

H.  A.  Hyde  of  Watsonville  says 
that  the  crown-  disease  of  strawber- 
ries should  be  investigated.  The 
strawberry  industry  in  California, 
though  it  is  so  largely  in  the  hands 
of  Japanese  growers,  is  large  and  of 
growing  importance,  and  this  mys- 
terious disease  is  becoming  a  men- 
ace to  it.  We  suggested  trying 
crop  rotation,  preferably  a  cereal 
the  first  year.  Mr.  Hyde  has  changed 
the  characteristics  of  the  Klondyke 
strawberry.  He  says  that  in  one 
double  row  of  these  berries,  150  feet 
long,  105  pounds  of  fruit  was  picked 
every  week  for  six  weeks  running. 
The  patch  was  watered  every  ten 
days.  He  also  told  us  of  a  field  of 
Marshalls  that  produced  18,000 
pounds  of  fruit  its  third  (peak) 
year.  This  field  was  kept  in  bear- 
ing four  years.  Mr.  Hyde  has  a  row 
of  th*  Surprise  ever-bearing  rasp- 
berry that  has  borne  fruit  every  day 
in  the  year. 

Budding  Walnuts. 

Leonard  Coates  buds  walnuts  twice 
a  year — in  May  and  June — with 
buds  from  wood  saved  in  dormant 
stage  and  put  away  in  damp  saw- 
dust. A  large  shield  is  used  in  both 
instances.  The  second  budding  may 
be  done  in  August  by  preparing 
buds  three  or  four  weeks  previously. 
This  is  done  by  cutting  off  the  leaf 
of  the  bud  desired  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  bud.  After  the  bud  on  its 
large  shield  has  been  inserted,  it 
must  be  bound  very  tightly  in  place 
and  should  be  allowed  to  stay  uncut 
for  about  two  weeks,  when  the 
string  may  be  divided.  Mr.  Coates 
grows  beets  and  stock  carrots  be- 
tween his  young  trees. 

Killing  Argentine  Ants. 

W.  H.  Volck,  formerly  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  of  Santa  Cruz 
county,  and  now  with  the  California 
Spray  Chemical  Co.  at  Watsonville, 


says  that  paris  green  is  the  best 
remedy  for  exterminating  the  colo- 
nies of  Argentine  ants.  These  are 
the  little  fellows  that  get  into  the 
pantry  and  sample  the  provisions. 
The  way  to  use  the  poison  is  to  fill 
a  small,  light  cotton  bag  with  paris 
green  and  shake  it  out  through  the 
bag  along  the  runways  of  the  ants. 
A  little  care  in  dabbing  along  with 
the  bag  will  keep  the  poison  local 
and  the  ants  will  disappear. 

Light  Orange  Drop. 

On  the  Stanley  place,  five  miles 
east  of  Terra  Bella,  oranges  have  not 
dropped  enough  to  spoil  the  crop, 
we  hear.  M.  Boulware,  who  man- 
ages forty  acres,  took  off  2300  packed 
boxes  last  year  and  will  have  as 
many  this  year.  The  ground  was 
thoroughly  irrigated  in  February 
and  to  the  winter  irrigation  is  at- 
tributed the  trees'  ability  to  mature 
the  fruit. 

Bud  Selection. 

R.  McCorkle  of  Green  Valley, 
Santa  Cruz  county,  has  500  trees  of 
Royal  apricots  that  have  run,  on 
twelve  selected  trees,  over  half  a 
ton  of  fruit  to  the  tree  for  five 
years  in  succession.  He  has  500 
four-year-old  Royals  budded  from 
the  abov«  trees  that  averaged  100 
pounds  of  fruit  to  the  tree  this 
year. 

Thompson  Vines  in  Row  Centera. 

When  Thompson  grapes  begin  to 
run  on  the  ground  and  intermingle 
a  vine  cutter  with  sharp  disks 
about  two  feet  wide  run  down  the 
row  centers  will  avoid  lots  of  en- 
tangled feet  and  make  pruning 
easier  next  winter. 

Prolific  Apple. 

There  is  a  Bellflower  apple  tree 
on  the  Brahusen  place  in  Brown 
Canyon,  near  Watsonville,  that  has 
averaged  for  five  years  85  lug  boxes 
per  season.  One  year  it  produced 
104  boxes. 


New  Method  of  Grading  Nursery  Stock 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  representa- 
tive nurserymen  at  San  Francisco, 
the  matter  of  grading  trees  by  cali- 
per instead  of  tree  length  came  up 
for  consideration.  According  to  speci- 
fications to  date,  length  was  the  de- 
termining factor  and  was  given  pre- 
cedence. But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  determining  the  grade  of  a  tree, 
caliper,  stockiness  and  root  develop- 
ment are  of  greater  importance  than 
the  length  of  the  tree. 

So  in  order  to  adapt  specifications 
that  would  determine  more  nearly 
the  true  grade  of  the  tree  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  give  the  caliper 
specifications  the  precedence,  while 
the  length  of  the  tree  is  of  second- 
ary consideration. 

To  that  end  the  following  sched- 
ule of  grades  was  adopted: 

On  all  varieties  of  deciduous  fruit 
trees,  consisting  of  apples,  apricots, 
cherries,  chestnuts,  peaches,  pears, 
pecans,  plums,  nectarines,  quinces 
and  walnuts,  the  caliper  and  height 
combined  will  determine  the  grade 
of  the  tree,  the  caliper  always  tak- 
ing precedence. 

The  following  schedule  of  caliper 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

and  sizes  effective  on  the  varieties 
named : 

VARIETIES  NAMED  ABOVE. 

Caliper  not  lees  than  1  in.  on  8  to  10  It. 

%  in.  on  6  to  8  ft. 


trees 

Caliper  not  less  than 
trees. 

Caliper  not  leas  than  Y2  in.  on  4  to  8  ft. 
trees. 

Caliper  not  less  than  %  in.  on  3  to  4  ft. 
trees. 

Caliper  not  less  than  Vt  in.  on  2  to  3  ft. 
trees. 

On  almonds  and  figs,  "because  of 
their  inclination  to  grow  stocky,  the 
caliper  measurement  will  govern  the 
grade  of  the  tree,  regardless  of 
height,  and  the  following  is  the 
schedule  of  caliper  adopted: 

ALMONDS. 

Caliper  not  less  than  V-t  in.  represents  4 
to  6  ft.  trees. 

Caliper  not  less  than  %  in.  represents  3 
to  4  ft.  trees. 

Caliper  not  less  than  Vi  in.  represents  2 
to  3  ft.  trees. 

FIGS. 

Caliper  not  less  than  %  in.  represents  4 
to  6  ft.  trees. 

Caliper  not  less  than  %  in.  represents  3 
to  4  ft.  trees. 

Caliper  not  less  than  %  in.  represents  2 
to  3  ft.  trees. 

The  action  on  the  part  of  the 

representative    nurserymen    of  the 

State  will,  we  believe,  overcome  the 

irregularity  of  determining  the  grade 

of  a  tree  by  length  and  will  work 

to  the  advantage  of  both  planter 

and  .nurseryman. 


JVrite  for  our 
Prices  on  any 
NURSERY 

STOCK, 
in  which  you 
may  be  inter- 
ested 
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The  World  Needs 


California's  Fruits 

Uncle  Sam  says,  "Produce,"  and  it's  up  to 
the  fruit  growers  of  California  to  make  every 
acre  of  land  produce  to  the  limit.  Cull  out 
your  poor  trees  and  replant  with  Elmer  Bros.' 
stock — the  kind  that  produces.  If  you've  bare 
land  available — put  it  into  trees  this  year. 
You'll  help  •  meet  the  world's  needs — and 
vou'll  make  big  profits,  besides!  SEND  FOR 
A  COPY  OF  OUR  NEW  PRICE  LIST,  WHICH 
WILL  SOON  BE  READY. 

ELMER  BROS:  NURSERY 

(The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous) 

76  So.  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  California 


BFFICIENCV 

An  organization  along  broad  and  liberal  lines  for  a  nation-wide,  safe, 
and  sane  distribution  of  tree  and  vine  fruits.  Our  services  are  available 
through  our  associate  members  to  any  and  all  shippers  of  fruits. 

MEMBERS 

Earl  Fruit  Co.  Placer  Co.  Mountain  Fruit  Co. 

Geo.  D.  Kellogg  &  Son  Producers  Fruit  Co. 

F.  B.  McKeTitt  Co.  Schnabel  Bros.  &  Co. 

Newcastle  Fruit  Co.  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

Pacific  Fruit  Exchange  Vacaville  Fruit  Co. 

Penryn  Fruit  Co.  Western  Fruit  Co. 


Pioneer  Fruit  Company 


W.  i.  Wilson  A  Son 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 


CilAS.  E.  VIRDEN,  General  Manager 


Sacramento,  California 


Ifoftmi  Experience 
fxairind  each  box'"  ' 


tffprJFARM  Powders 

^  l<P     STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL 

For  mtrre  than  50  years  Giant  Powders  have  cut  the  cost  of 
western  blasting.  In  all  this  time  they  have  been  constantly  im- 
proved and  adapted  to  western  conditions  by  a  western  company. 
Naturally  they  make  western  land  clearing  easier,  faster 
and  cheaper. 

Giant  Farm  Powders — Giant  and  Eureka  Stumping— go  further 
than  ordinary  dynamites.  Farmers  and  orchardists  find  that  they 
can  do  more  and  better  work  at  less  cost  with  Giant  Powders. 
Hundreds  write  us  that  Giant  brands  "save  money" — "give 
better  results" — "have  wider  breaking  power" — 
"shoot  the  roots" — and  "are  always  uniform  in 
strength  and  action." 

Caution:  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  Giant  Powders,  the  product 
of  the  manufacturers  who  originated  the  name.  Look  for  the  Giant 
trade-marlc.    It  is  your  only  sure  protection  against  imitations. 

lend  coupon  (or  postal  mentioning  this  paper)  for  the  hie  free  book 
Better  Farming."    It  tel's  you  scores  of  money-saving  ways  of  doing 
firm  jobs.    Write  for  this  gold  mine  of  information  today. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,Con. 

"Eocnjlhlng  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices.  Denver,  Portland, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check) 

□  Stump  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting 

Name   _ 


□  Ditcb  Blasting 

□  Tree  Bed  Blasting 

  !r\ddress  


O  Subsoil  Blasting 
□   Road  Making 
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Two  Young  Orchards  Worth  Seeing 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Preu.] 


Elmer  Bros,  of  San  Jose  have  two 
young  orchards  that  for  shape  train- 
ing, growth  and  results  are  out  of 
the  common. 

The  older  orchard  of  twelve  acres 
of  Tuscan  clings  is  five  and  six  years 
old.  The  trees  are  low  headed,  aver- 
aging perhaps  a  foot  above  the 
ground.  They  are  kept  well  open  in 
the  center  and  are  supported  by  an 
encircling  wire  about  six  feet  from 
the  ground  to  carry  the  crop,  which 
is  well  and  evenly  distributed  inside 
and  out  of  the  tree. 

Last  year  136  tons  of  fruit  were 
sold  from  this  orchard;  108  tons  of 
it  were  picked  by  standing  on  the 
ground,  a  small  step-ladder  serving 
for  the  remainder. 

This  year's  crop  promises  to  ex- 
ceed that  of  last  year  and  has  been 
sold  to  the  cannery  at  $70  a  ton. 
The  orchard  has  just  received  its 
second  irrigation  and  is  now  worked 
down  ready  to  harvest  the  crop, 
about  the  third  week  in  August. 

Apart  from  the  vigor  and  size  of 
these  trees,  and  the  scientific  care 
apparent  in  their  handling  through- 
out, the  fact  that  about  three-fourths 
of  the  crop  can  be  gathered  without 
the  use  of  a  ladder  means  a  saving 
of  labor  that  will  appeal  to  every 
orchardist. 


The  low  head  also  means  that  the 
tree  protects  itself  against  sunburn 
from  the  first  and  can  be  better  se- 
cured against  breakage. 

The  second  orchard  of  eighty  acres 
is  half  peaches  and  prunes  and  half 
peaches  and  apricots.  The  trees  are 
now  making  their  second  year's 
growth,  are  also  headed  low  and 
show  the  same  care  as  the  older  or- 
chard. This  orchard  is  interplanted 
with  tomatoes  and  truck,  which 
should  more  than  offset  the  cost  of 
cultivation. 

The  apricots  are  of  the  Loose  va- 
riety, which  ripens  with  the  Blen- 
heim. Peaches  are  Tuscan  clings 
and  the  prunes  French.  The  trees 
are  20  feet  apart  on  the  square, 
which  will  allow  the  cots  and  prunes 
plenty  of  room  when  the  peach  trees 
have  fulfilled  their  mission. 

Summer  pruning  on  cots  has  al- 
ready been  done  and  next  winter  all 
inside  growth  will  be  removed  to 
keep  the  wineglass  shape  and  the 
leaders  cut  back  hard  to  promote 
a  strong  wood  growth  again  next 
year.  And  this  will  again  be  sum- 
mer pruned.  The  year  after  they 
will  be  allowed  to  fruit  some,  but 
good  wood  growth  will  still  be 
forced  till  the  trees  have  attained  a 
size  that  suits  the  growers. 


Butte  Prune  Crop  Heavy 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Praia.] 


ADVANTAGES  OF  LATE  PICKING. 


The  Butte  county  prune  crop  will 
be  nearly  as  great  in  tonnage  as 
hist  year,  which  was  fully  normal; 
and  the  sizes  will  be  80  or  larger, 
while  last  year  they  were  generally 
80  or  smaller,  as  reported  by  Rey- 
nolds &  Son  of  Chico.  A  heavy 
drop  occurred  during  July,  but  is 
all  over  now.  The  drop  occurred 
mostly  from  old  trees,  due  partly  to 
drouth  and  partly  to  the  hot  spell 
in  June,  which  cooked  the  leaves 
and  turned  them  yellow  in  the  worst 
way  Mr.  Reynolds  ever  noted.  This 
will  probably  affect  next  year's  crop 
more  than  this  one  of  1918.  The 


Fertilize  all  Crops 

 with— 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Small  quantity  per  acre  will 
increase  your  production  and  in- 
come. 

Write  or  call  for  particulars. 
NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

HENRY  BOOK  SIN,  District  Manager 
518-519  Bank  of  San  Jose  Building 
SAN  JOSE  CALIFORNIA 


prunes  remaining  this  season  are  so 
large,  however,  and  young  orchards 
just  coming  into  bearing  will  pro- 
duce so  much,  that  growers'  cash 
returns  will  equal  or  be  greater 
than  those  of  last  year.  Peaches 
were  not  hurt  and  red  spiders  seem 
not  so  prevalent  as  in  other  seasons. 


COST  OF  CARING  FOR  ORCHARD. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  advise  me 
what  the  present  charge  is  per  acre 
for  caring  for  an  orchard,  including 
spring  plowing  and  frequent  culti- 
vation and  one  irrigation,  water 
provided.  The  place  I  refer  to  is 
four  to  five  years  old. — J.  W.  Hoe- 
fling,  San  Francisco. 

No  data  are  given  to  go  on,  so  I 
will  assume  you  have  a  strong  clay 
loam  soil.  At  present  prices  of 
labor,  plowing,  and  working  down 
will  cost  about  $4  an  acre;  culti- 
vating about  75c  to  $1,  according  to 
what  you  want  done.  The  first  disk- 
ing will  be  the  heaviest  generally. 
Vou  have  given  no  data  as  to  water 
supply,  pipe  or  ditch,  or  the  lay  of 
the  land.  Could  you  not  get  it 
cared  for  one  more  year  for  the  use 
of  the  land  for  intercropping? 


A  VICTORY 
OIL  MOTOR 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST 
POSSIBLE  FORM 

or  power  eor 
IRRIGATION 


Then  again  it  is  the  most 
simple    and  dependable 

Let  us  figure  on  your 
requirements 


VICTORY  MOTOR  CO 

[MILES,  CALIFORNIA 


"I  find  that  if  I  wait  until  Sep- 
tember 1  to  pick  Thompsons  they 
are  well  sugared  and  will  cure  in 


two  weeks  into  heavy,  well-colored 
raisins,"  says  C.  A.  Bloyd  of  Kings 
county.    Mr.  Bloyd  has  4%  acres, 

which  15  pickers  clean  up  in  1% 
days.    He  believes  in  quick  action. 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BEAN 
CUTTER 
BLADES 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


BEAN 
CUTTER 
BLADES 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy  Bean  Cutter  Blades. 
We  can  furnish  you  with  s/t6  x  5"  x  6  foot  blades, 
at  $12.00  per  pair. 

F.  O.  B.  Los  Angeles. 

DEALERS—WRITE  FOR  DISCOUNT 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2209-21  SANTA  FE  AVE.      Box  156  Arcade  P.O.      LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Irrigate  at  Less  Cost 

Save  the  land  that's  wasted  by  ditches 
Save  the  water  that's  loss  through  seepage. 
Save  money  all  around  by  the  use  of 

AMES-IRVIN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

— the  pipe  with  the  heavy  look-seam,  which  possesses 
the  full  strength  of  the  metal.  Note  the  outline.  It's 
a  smooth  seam,  too — no  rouirh  projections. 

Send  for  folder  "P  I" 

It  describes  our  entire  line  of  surface  pipe  and  pipe 

equipment. 

AMES  -  IRVIIN  CO. 

Surface  Irrigation  Pipe,  Orchard  Heaters,  Etc. 
EIGHTH  AND  IBWIN  STREETS.  SAN  FBANCISCO.  CAL. 
Mont  complete  stock  of  surface  pipe  and  equipment  on  the  Count,  


Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter 

Kills  the  Weeds  and  Cultivates  ths  Soli 

Greatest  weed  killer  on  the  market.  Cuts 
them  off  clean,  under  the  surface,  close  down 
to  the  roots.  Besides,  it  breaks  up  the  ground 
so  thoroughly  that  one  user  says  he  saved 
%'Z00  in  a  single  season  because  after  cutting 
the  weeds  he  did  not  have  to  plow  Cuts 
seven  feet  or  less.  Weighs  but  230  pounds 
Cut  adjustable  to  any  depth.  Constructed  of 
steel  throughout.   No  other  implement  like  it 

WHITE  FOB  CIBCITLAB  whleh  illustrates 
and  describes  the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and 
contains  letters  from  many  users. 

C.  G.  Sigurd,  Manufacturer 

Capital  Ave.  and  MrKee  Boad,         San  Jose,  Cal. 


SEEDS 


and  all  Requisites  for  Farm, 
Garden-Nursery 

Plant  Winter  Gardens  Now 

Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Co. 

439  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Under  Rostlyn  Hotel 
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Yellow  "Sweet"  or  "Sour"  Clover 


To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  please 
find  sample  of  seed  which  I  have 
noticed  growing  on  my  ranch  in 
one  place  for  several  years.  It  seems 
to  spread  very  slowly.  Is  this  a 
noxious  weed  or  what?  I  am  en- 
closing postage  and  would  appre- 
ciate an  early  reply,  for  if  it  is  all 
right  would  like  to  save  some  seed. 
— Subscriber,  Philo. 

fAnswer  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Gilmore,  University 
of  CaUfornia.1 

This  seed  is  Melilotus  indica, 
small  yellow  flowered  melilot.  It  is 
a  legume,  distributed  very  widely 
throughout  California  and  in  all  the 
Pacific  States. 

In  recent  years  it  has  become 
quite  popular  as  a  cover-crop  in  the 
citrus  groves  of  the  South  and  is 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  a 
cover-crop  on  other  lands.  It  has 
practically  no  value  as  a  forage 
crop.  It  seems  to  be  becoming  more 
and  more  prevalent  in  our  grain 
fields  throughout  both  valleys,  es- 
pecially the  San  Joaquin,  but  this 
apparent  spread  is  probably  due 
quite  largely  to  the  use  of  the  com- 
bined harvester.  The  grain  is  usu- 
ally not  cut  until  after  the  plant 
has  ripened  its  seed.  Under  proper 
cultural  methods  it  is  easily  con- 
trolled and  should  not  become  a 
pest.  This  seed,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely bad  in  wheat  that  is  to  be 
used  for  milling  purposes,  although 
it  is  fairly  easily  separated,  yet 
there  is  always  a  chance  that  one 
or  two  seeds  will  get  by  and  one  or 
two  seeds,  if  tempered  with  the 
wheat,  will  lend  an  odor  to  the  flour 
manufactured    from    it.     Thus  the 


MANTECA  CROP  NOTES. 


fen  to  twenty  sacks  of  wheat  and 
twenty  to  forty  sacks  of  barley  per 
acre  have  been  raised  this  year  on 
subirrigated  land  in  the  Manteca 
district,  where  three  sacks  of  rye 
per  acre  was  a  big  crop  before  the 
South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict was  organized,  as  told  by  W. 
J.  Woodward,  who  visited  our  office 
recently.  Beets  are  generally  light 
both  in  acreage  and  stand.  It  was 
cold,  dry,  and  windy  around  plant- 
ing time.  The  sugar  factory  ex- 
pects to  start  about  August  12  for 
a  thirty-  or  forty-day  run.  Toma- 
toes never  had  better  prospects. 
There  are  over  3000  acres  of  toma- 
toes in  this  district  and  four  can- 
neries in  town  to  handle  them.  A 
little  blight  has  developed  and  some 
growers  are  spraying  with  a  power 
outfit  furnished  by  the  Manteca 
Canning  Co.  A  heavy  acreage  of 
beans,  largely  as  a  second  crop  after 
grain,  Is  looking  fine.  There  are 
many  teparies,  which  sold  well  lo- 
cally last  year.  Gyp  corn  is  also 
looking  well  on  a  large  acreage. 


LOCAL  BERRY  GROWERS  HIT 
HARD. 


The  new  Government  freight 
schedules  are  not  received  with 
great  jubilation  by  some  of  our 
fruit  shippers.  In  certain  cases  an 
extraordinary  hardship  seems  to  be 
imposed.  For  instance,  the  berry 
growers  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
formerly  shipped  their  berries  to  the 
bay  markets  for  6c  per  100  pounds 
and  had  their  empty  boxes  returned 
at  15  per  cent  of  the  first-class  rate. 
Under  the  new  schedule  the  rate  for 
the  local  haul  is  25c  per  100  pounds 
and  full  charge  for  the  return  of 
the  empties. 


millers  have  an'  eagle  eye  out  for 
the  seed  of  this  plant  in  their  wheat 
and  rather  than  take  any  chance 
with  it  they  often  dock  the  prices  of 
the  wheat  considerably. 

The  best  remedy  against  it  in  our 
wheat  fields  is  to  plant  clean  seed 
and  cut  the  crop  when  it  is  ready- 
to  cut,  for  at  that  time  the  meli- 
lotus has  not  ripened  its  seed. 

Berkeley. 


TRACTORS  AT  STATE  FAIR. 


Tractors  at  the  State  Fair,  Au- 
gust 31  to  September  6,  will  occupy 
much  more  space  than  last  year,  as 
indicated  by  interest  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  past  few  weeks. 
No  machines  will  be  in  motion  in- 
side the  tents  and  the  dust  nuisance 
will  be  abated  outside.  One  firm 
has  already  asked  for  7000  square 
feet.  Six  firms  last  year  had  .1000 
to  4000  square  feet.  All  will  be 
under  the  auspices  of  the  California 


AUTO  TRAILERS  $86   AIND  UP 

2   or   4-wheel  type — any   capacity.         and  up.    Made  for  any  automobile  up 

Why  not  let  us  figure  with  you  on      to  3-ton  capacity, 
making-  ovor  your  old  touring  car  into         Made  right   here  in   San  Franciseo. 
a  2  or  3-ton  truck?     It  pays!  Write    today    for    illustrated  booklet. 

Reliance    Truck    Attachments    $350      Territory   still  open  for  agents. 

RELIANCE  TRAILER  &  TRUCK  CO.,  Inc.,  30  Eighth  St,  San  franciseo 


Tractor  and  Implement  Association. 
No  sanction  will  be  extended  for 
tractor  exhibits  at  the  Oakland 
Land  Show. 

Hit  hard  and  quickly  for  all  we 
have  and  are  and  hope  to  be! 


Get  This 
Booklet 


FALL 

PLANTING 

of 

ALFALFA 


It  contains  12  vagea  of  practical  in- 
formation on  land  preparation  for  fail 
planting  of  alfalfa.  It  deals  with  your 
problems.     Written  by  an  authority. 

Sent  Free  to  Intending  planters  on  re- 
quest. 

B0MBER6ER  SEED  CO. 

725  TENTH  ST.,  MODESTO.  (At. 

(Desk  A) 
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TIME  was  when  a  pneu- 
matic tire  meant  luxury 
and  pleasure  to  you  men  of 
the  farm.  To-day  it  spells 
quicker  work,  and  more  of  it. 

Haulingby  automobile  and 
motor  truck  make  the  tire 
a  bigger  and  bigger  item  of 
expense  in  farming. 

The  hour  has  come  for 
you  farmers  to  reckon  a  real 
dollar-and-cent  profit  out  of 
tires,  just  as  from  your 
ploughs  and  reapers,  and 
count  pleasure  extra  profit. 

That  is  the  Goodrich  point 
of  view,  and  Goodrich  urges 
you  to  get  profit  by  putting 
the  speed,  efficiency  and 
economy  of  Goodrich  Tires 
into  harvesting  your  crops 
and  hauling  them  to  market. 

Nearly  a  half  century  of 
scientific  and  practical  rub- 
ber making  has  built  a  max- 


imum service  in  Goodrich 
tires  for  all  road  conditions. 

Goodrich  prestige  and  rep- 
utation for  square  dealing, 
the  Goodrich  name  and 
brand  guarantee  their  ser- 
vice, and  farm  experience 
has  taught  the  value  of  a 
trustworthy  name  and  brand. 

Whatever  tires  you  need 
for  a  small  or  large  automo- 
bile, for  your  motor  truck, 
motor  cycle  or  bicycle,  the 
Goodrich  trademark  is  your 
guide  to  durability  and  de- 
pendability in  tires. 

A  glance  at  the  big,  gen- 
erous size  of  Goodrich  Pneu- 
matic Tires  gives  you  confi- 
dence in  them.  Goodrich 
Truck  Tires  have  outworn 
steel  in  actual  work. 

Gut  the  cost  of  tire  ex- 
penses on  your  farm  with 
SERVICE  VALUE  TIRES. 


ft 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 


GOODRICH  •  AKRON, 
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Pod-Dropping  of  Beans 


|  Written   for   Pacific   Rural  l're«» 

In  yeur  issue  of  July  20.  G.  A.  R. 
of  Glemn  writes  a  query  concerning 
his  bean  Tines  which  have  bloomed 
freely  but  do  not  pod.  This  is  the 
first  public  recognition  I  have  seen 
of  thte  very  perverse  trait  of  beans 
in  some  localities,  and  I  take  the 
liberty  of  supplementing  your  an- 
swer to  6.  A.  R.  by  giving  the  re- 
sults to  date  of  my  own  experience 
and  inquiries,  for  I  can  fin'l  noth- 
ing in  the  books  or  otherwise  au- 
thoritative on  this  particular  sub- 
ject. 

Th«  stand  of  the  field  and  the 
growth  of  the  individual  vines  do 
not  seem  to  make  any  difference. 
Small  whites  (navy  beans)  seem  to 
be  most  subject  to  this  pod  drop- 
ping, and  teparies  least,  subject 
thereto.  It  is  not  a  case  of  shriv- 
eled pods,  such  as  occurs  in  a  hot 
spell  among  Ventura  county  lima 
beans,  but  the  whole  bloom,  ovary 
and  all.  lets  go  from  the  receptacle 
and  leaves  only  the  blunt  stump  of 
the  receptacle. 

Last  year  there  was  a  field  cf 
navy  beans  near  Santa  Rosa,  plant ed 
in  24-inch  rows,  which  had  grown 
so  thriftily  as  to  close  up  completely 
the  rows;  and  the  vines  were 
crowded  with  blooms.  Sacramento 
Valley  bean  men  said  they  had 
never  seen  such  beans.  This  field 
threshed  five  sacks  to  the  acre! 

The  Italians  in  Sonoma  county 
assert  that  white  beans  are  more 
subject  to  this  drop  than  are  col- 
ored beans,  especially  kidney  beans. 
In  my  experience  kidneys  drop  as 
badly  as,  large  whites;    and  pinks 


by   Alfred  (iulllou  of  Windsor.] 

and  blackcyes  are  worse  than  either 
kidneys  or  large  whites. 

I  know  of  but  two  theories  to  ex- 
plain this  phenomena.  One  theory 
concerns  the  pollen.  It  has  been 
found  by  experiment — in  Utah,  1 
believe — that  there  is  a  certain  op- 
timum atmospheric  condition  for  al- 
falfa pollen;  and  any  marked  de- 
parture from  this  renders  the  pollen 
sterile.  As  it  is  sometimes  said: 
"The  pollen  burns."  It  may  be 
that  in  certain  localities  the  absence 
of  night  dews,  or  marked  changes 
between  day  and  night  heat,  render 
the  bean  pollen  sterile. 

The  other  theory  is  that  the  drop- 
ping of  the  pod  is  analogous  to  the 
June  drop  of  oranges — the  plant  has 
enough  vigor  to  grow  lustily,  but 
not  enough  to  carry  it  over  the  crit- 
ical time  of  setting  the  pod.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Healdsburg  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  Sonoma  county 
Kentucky  Wonder  beans  will  grow 
thriftily  and  climb  enormously,  but 
unless  they  are  irrigated  thev  will 
not  set  pods;  irrigation  makes  them 
yield  abundantly. 

If  the  first  theory  is  the  correct 
one,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  help 
for  it.  If  the  second  theory  is  the 
right  one,  then  thorough  wetting 
while  the  plants  are  blooming  will 
materially  help  in  securing  pods. 

The  Mills  ranch,  near  Hamilton. 
I  am  told,  uses  irrigation  in  this 
way  quite  successfully.  "Keep  them 
soaked  from  the  time  they  begin  to 
bloom  freely,"  is  the  way  their  fore- 
man put  it. 


Is  A  "Bush  Tick  Bug"  A  "Sow  Bug 


To  the  Editor:  I 
G.'s  "brush  tick  bug"  is  our  com- 
mon wood  louse  or  sow  bug.  This 
spring  I  planted  squash  in  hills 
finely  prepared  with  lots  of  fertil- 
izer. They  grew  very  luxuriantly. 
I  noticed  a  couple  of  dead  vines  and 
investigated.  I  found  the  custom- 
ary pests,  old  diamond  back  and  the 
diabolical  eleven  spot,  but  nothing 
to  account  for  the  vines  dying  out- 
right. On  examination  I  found  the 
vines  were  girdled  just  at  the  top 
of  the  ground.  Next  day  three 
others  passed  in  their  checks.  I 
hied  me  to  town  and  talked  with 
both  farm  advisers;  neither  could 
give  me  any  information.  I  then 
looked  up  Napa  county's  most  fa- 
mous pumpkin  grower.  He'd  had 
'em,  but  could  give  no  remedy. 
Looked    up    three    other  growers. 


[Written  for  r    ill.  Rural  Press.] 

think  M.  M.  They  were  not  in  the  least  inter- 
ested, as  they  had  already  lost  their 
patches.     Then  I  sailed   for  home, 


investigated  again.,  dug  around 
plants  and  found  sow  bugs  by  the 
thousands.  As  I  thin  out  to  a  sin- 
gle plant,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
scrape  loose  dirt  from  around  the 
plant  and  scatter  a  little  tobacco 
dust,  break  off  a  leaf  to  make  shade 
for  the  exposed  stem  and  let  her 
rip.  There  was  no  mgre  loss.  Lime, 
gypsum  or  wood  ashes  would  prob- 
ably have  served  the  same  purpose. 
— Chas.  Blom,  Napa. 

SEED  POTATOES  MAY  BE 
SCARCE. 

Seed  potatoes  are  likely  to  be 
scarcer  this  year  than  last,  accord- 
ing to  H.  A.  Hyde  of  Watsonville. 
Mr.  Hyde  tells  us  of  American  Won- 
ders in  Washington  that  produced 
309  bags  per  acre,  and  of  a  strain 
of  British  Queens  that  lias  set  and 
produced  35  marketable  potatoes  in 
one  hill. 


ROTTED  CORN  LEAVES  SPOIL 
SILAGE. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  it*  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  lor  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to_  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors.  making  them  self-oil 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motori 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.The  Splash  Oilin 
System  constant! 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  tin  t 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  halt  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline   Engines.  Pumps.  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods  and   Steel   Frame  Saw*.  |  Qn   the  under  side  of  the  bundle  Or 

Write  flER M0T0B  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago  ,  nj,p     [f  these  afe  mt  up   tfaey  are 

likely  to  rot  the  silage  around  the 
pieces,    according    to   an  extensive 


Corn  left  too  long  on  the  ground 
after  cutting  before  chopping  for 
silage  may  have  its  leaves  decayed 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 
Acricoltoral  Investigation,  Drainage.  Legal 
F.ajanecring  and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali 
and  Mann  Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Management  and  Devel- 
ojtnr-nt  of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects    Soil  Surveys. 

6S  SVrTBB  ST.,  BAN  FRANCISCO 


silage  user. 


Specifications 

Rati..,.    It.,..  ..,r||  im; 

Bait  H.  P.  a. 
Engine-  Lauson-Baavar. 

4  1-2  bore.  •  In.  aire*.. 
Normal  apaeii— 060  K.P.H 
Ball  Pulley  18  In.  b»8in. 

47S  R.  P.  M. 
Ignition— Dixie  Magneto. 
Carhurelnr  and  Pari  gra- 

tcra  —  Kingston  tjravitr 

feed. 

Cooling  ,y, torn  —  Perfex 

Radiator. 
Speed.  M.P.H. -low  13-1: 

plooi.  g  2  1-2:  lugb  2  1-2 
Whrclbaae— S6  loch. 
Total  weigh),  fuel. 

water  01 .  .....  .  .  ...  .  tt. 


SON** 


Dl'ST  PROOFAIL  GEARS  tWltEED 


At  a  recent  demonstration  out  West 
only  two,  wheel  type  tractors  went  up  a 
33%  grade  with  all  plows  in  the  ground.  One 
of  these  was  the  Lauson  15-25.  All 
the  leading  makes  were  represented. 


For  twenty-three 
years  the  John 
Lauson  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  has 
been  mak- 
ing farm 
engines 
and  has 
been 
making 
them  so 
well  that 
their  rep- 
utation is 
second  to 
none.  ' 


This  experience  has  enabled  them  to  build  the  Lauson  15-25 
Kerosene  Tractor  so  that  it  is  years  ahead  of  its  competitors. 

It  has  all  the  mechanical  refinements  of  the  best  engineering 
practice  combined  with  a  ruggedness  that  makes  it  stand  up  under 
the  hardest  kind  of  service  without  annoyance  of  expensive  break- 
downs.   Durability  is  built  into  the  Lauson. 

The  frame  is  mounted  on  four  wheels  on  the  three  point  suspen- 
sion principle.  This  gives  flexibility  without  the  danger  of  tipping 
on  hillside  work.  The  entire  weight  of  the  machine  is  sufficient  to 
give  good  traction,  without  slipping  and  not  so  heavy  as  to  cause 
packing  of  the  soil.  The  front  wheel  crowds  the  furrow  and  re- 
quires no  steering.  The  Lauson  15-25  will  travel  the  entire  length 
of  the  field  without  the  operator  touching  the  steering  wheel. 

Twenty-four  Hyatt  and  Timken  roller  and  ball  bearings  on  the 
Lauson  give  it  the  name  of  the  "full  jewelled"  tractor.  All  gears- 
including  the  bull  gears  are  enclosed  in  a  dust  proof  casing  and  run 
in  oil.  This  reduces  friction  and  wear  to  the  minimum,  saves  fuel 
and  increases  draw  bar  pull. 

Builders  of  Lauson  Frost  King  Engines 

For  23  years  Lauson  Frost  King  engines  have  been  the  standard 
of  farm  engine  excel  W'lr.'r  —  built  in  2 1  j  to  50  H.  P.  sizes. 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MFG.  CO.  1028  Monroe  St.,  New  Holstein,  Wis. 


Twenty  beans  are  enough  for  a 
family  if  they  are  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned scarlet  runner  variety. 


The  International  8-16 

A  Handy  Tractor 

A  FEW  minutes  in  the  seat  of  an  Interna- 
tional  8-16  gives  you  a  new  idea  of  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  doing  farm  work  with  a 
kerosene  tractor.  All  the  controls  are  right  at 
hand  —  spark  and  throttle  controls  just  under  the 
steering  wheel;  clutch  and  brake  operated  by  foot 
pedals;  speed  changing  levers  just  where  your  hand 
falls  on  them  —  everything  as  handy  as  on  an  auto- 
mobile. 

International  8-16  has  one  reverse  and  three  for- 
ward speeds:  lH  and  2}4  miles  per  hour  for  plowing, 
disking  and  other  field  work,  and  4  miles  per  hour 
for  road  work  and  \\hen  traveling  from  one  job  to 

another. 

You  will  like  this  tractor  when  you  see  it.  When  you  run 
it  you  will  like  it  better.  When  you  find  out  how  light  your 
bills  are  for  kerosene  and  for  general  upkeep  you  will  like  it 
best  of  all.  Go  to  the  dealer  soon  and  see  it  or  write  us  for 
information  because  it  looks  as  though  the  demand  for  Inter- 
national 8-16  tractors  is  going  to  be  much  heavier  than  we 
expected  and  we  shall  have  to  fill  orders  in  their  turn. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(IncorporgUd) 

Billings,  Mont.         Crawford.  Neb.         Denver,  Colo.       Helens,  Moo*. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash. 
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Wheat  to  Put  Hun  Thru  Smut  Machine 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 


handling,  which  stand  idly  between 
the)  grain  field  and  the  flour  sack, 
are  a  needless  expense.  But  they 
did  not  stop  there,  but,  finding  much 
of  the  wheat  California  grows  not 
of  high  milling  desirability,  they 
secured  large  tracts  of  land  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  soil,  bought  the  best 
foreign  wheat  samples  shown  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  and  started  in  grow- 
ing all  of  them  to  see  whether  some 
would  not  yield  better  and  be  bet- 
ter for  milling  than  the  kinds  best 
known  here  —  thus  complementing 
and  extending  the  agronomy  work 
of  the  California  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. And  they  are>  sure  from  their 
experience  in  field  and  mill  labora- 
tory and  bake  oven  that  they  have 
found  such  wheats,  which  will  serve 
the  grower  and  the  miller  better 
than  kinds  now  grown.  Nearer  to 
sowing  time  we  shall  probably  offer 
more  detailed  information  about 
these  wheats  of  which  the  desirabil- 
ity and  the  fact  that  seed  will  be 
available  of  them,  are  all  that  we 
are  able  at  this  moment  to  empha- 
size. Our  present  purpose  is  sim- 
ply to  exalt  Uncle  Sam's  considerate 
appeal  to  California  and  to  corre- 
spondingly depress  the  kaiser  with 
California's  loyal  response  that  she 
will  go  over  the  top  with  wheat  as 
with  everything  else  she  has  been 
asked  to  bring  forth! 

A  NEW  TANK  DRIVE. 

No  doubt  a  resolute  effort  will  be 
made  by  our  California  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  by  all  our  institu- 
tion for  defense  and  education  to 
show  Californians  who  have  lands, 
tools  and  capital  for'  it  that  it  will 
be  good  patriotism  as  well  as  good 
business  to  increase  a  crop  which 
will  surely  sell  at  a  profitable  price 
than  to  take  too  many  chances  at 
shifty  products.  But  we  doubt 
whether  all  such  preaching  efforts 
will  be  more  picturesque  and  more 
directly  effective  than  the  drive 
which  will  be  made  on  all  the  cereal 
fronts  in  this  State  by  the  great 
white  tanks  of  the  Sperry  Flour  Co., 
which  will  soon  be  spinning  over 
the  countryside  showing  things  to 
the  Missourians,  over-running  the 
objectors,  uplifting  idealists  and  en- 
listing the  warm  patriotism  and 
cool  judgment  of  all  in  the  endeavor 
to  grow  more  wheat  of  the  right 
kind  and  to  begin  now  to  get  ready 
to  put  in  the  crop  this  fall  as  early 
as  natural  conditions  warrant  or 
require  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
State. 

BUSINESS  PCSH  WILL  BEAT  THE  KAISER. 

It  is  not  the  habit  of  this  writer 
to  drop  from  the  tripod  and  root  for 
an  undertaking  which  some  may 
chant  simply  as  business  enterprise. 
We  see  much  more  in  it  than  that. 
Our  business  men,  like  our  soldiers, 
sailors,  preachers,  poets,  orators  and 
editors,  are^ll  out  of  their  skins  over 
this  hell-born  war  and  are  doing 
things  which  are  beyond  their  ordi- 
nary conceptions  of  duty  and  propri- 
ety to  crush  the  originators  of  it  out 
of  human  consideration.  This  matter 
of  more  wheat  in  California  next 
year  is  fundamental  to  the  success* 
of  the  war:  in  more  distant  view  it 
seems  to  us  fundamental  to  the 
whole  development  of  our  greater, 
more  diversified  agriculture.  Who 
shall  say  then  that  to  secure  one 
end  and  to  open  the  way  to  the 
other  is  simply  a  business  enterprise 


and  should  be  restrained  from  our 
publicity  by  maintaining  ordinary 
editorial  attitude?  We  know  that  or- 
dinary editorial  and  platform  exhor- 
tation will  not  get  all  the  wheat 
that  will  be  possible  and  profitable. 
Therefore  we  hail  with  delight  the 
great  white  tanks  of  the  Sperry 
wheat  propaganda.  Let  all  other 
millers  do  their  parts  also  in  the 
best  ways  they  can  devise.  Let  them 
all  get  to  work  to  insure  California 
wheat  production  so  thaf  our  flour 
export  shall  better  represent  the 
capacity  of  the  State — but  first  and 
above  all  get  the  kaiser  into  the  j 
smut  machine  and  clean  him  out! 


Nearly  300,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  is  stored  in  Australia,  it  is 
reported.  The  Australian  Govern- 
ment has  guaranteed  8  3c  per  bushel 
and  to  this  the  Commonwealth  has 
added  12c,  making  the  price  95c  to 
the  producer. 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

Nearly  50  years  of  pump-building  ex- 
perience back  of  the  American  line.  Verti- 
cal Pump.  Horizontal  PumpB,  Deep  Well 
Heads,  Deep  Well  Cylinders — good  pumps 
of  every  kind  for  every  pumping  purpose 


Combination 
Elbow  and 
Check  Valve 

Practically  elimin- 
ates priming.  Order 
with  American  Pump, 
or  can  be  supplied  for 
pump  you  now  have. 


GAS  ENGINES,  OIL  ENGINES,  MOTORS,  Etc. 

Put  your  irrigation  problems  up  to  irrigation  experts.  We'll  show  you  bow  to  get 
the  MOST  WATER  with  the  LEAST  TROUBLE  at  the  SMALLEST  COST  Write  for 
our  catalogs  of  Gas  Engines.  Oil  Engines,  MotorB.  Direct-connected  Motor-and-pump 
Outfits,  or  any  of  these  in  which  you  are  interested.  We'll  answer  your  inquiry  fully 
and  carefully 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  and  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco         424  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 


PACIFIC  REDWOOD  TANKS 

withstand  longer  the  effect  of  sun,  rain  and  fire,  give 
longer  service,  and  cost  less  to  install  than  any  other. 

For  the  money  they  cost  they  give  more  comfort, 
and  more  valuable  service,  than  a  like  amount  can  buy 
in  any  other  farm  improvement. 

A  PACIFIC  Redwood  Tank  costs  a  third  less  to 
install,  and  lasts  twice  as  long  as  any  other.  We  have 
constructed  PACIFIC  Redwood  Tanks  on  three  contin- 
ents, been  at  it  thirty  years,  thousands 
of  farms  are  better  places  to  live  because 
of  these  permanent  installations. 

We  maintain  a  staff  of  Engineers, 
whose  business  it  is  to  advise  on  farm 
problems. 

Write  to  us  concerning  your 
needs.  Our  engineers  will  suggest 
plans  for  your  water  system. 


Pacific  Tankand  Pipe  Co. 
Address  nearest  office. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  promptly  yam  cata- 
logue of  Water  Tanks. 

I  need  a  tank  to  hold  

gallons. 

It  should  be  mounted  on  a  tower 

 feet  high. 

The  water  to  be  delivered  from 


] 


/  Length. 
^'^e  (_Size  


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

THK  JTAHDAno   SINCE  6» 

15  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 
911    Trust  and  Savings  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


Name. 


Address. 
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General  Agricultural  Review 


Field  Crops. 

By  order  of  the  War  Trade  Board, 
importation  of  rice  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States  after  July  31 
was  prohibited. 

The  condition  of  the  Butte  county 
rice  crop  as  a  whole  is  improved, 
as  the  water  shortage  has  to  some 
extent  been  corrected. 

Record  wheat  crops  are  being  re- 
ported from  the  Tulare  lake  re- 
gion, where  irrigation  before  seed- 
ing time  was  practiced. 

V.  Taylor  of  Byron  was  offered 
$23  a  ton  for  his  third  cutting  on  a 
half-section  f.  o.  b.  his  shipping 
point.    Mr.  Taylor  is  not  selling. 

The  hop  growers  of  the  State  will 
send  a  representative  to  Washing- 
ton in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  which  may  in- 
terfere with  the  disposal  of  this 
year's  hop  crop. 

The  plant  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Sugar  Company  at  Visalia  is 
operating  on  beets  from  the  Bakers- 
field  country.  It  is  stated  that  the 
crop  is  running  from  12  to  20  per 
cent  sugar  content. 

The  early-sown  grain  in  the  Co- 
velo  Valley  is  good,  but  the  late- 
sown  is  almost  a  failure.  One 
farmer  said  that  if  they  had  only 
kept  on  sowing  and  had  not  stopped 
because  of  the  dry  winter,  they 
would  have  had  fine  crops  all  the 
way  through. 

Corn  is  proving  to  be  a  very 
profitable  crop  in  many  of  the  is- 
lands in  the  Delta  districts.  It  is 
replacing  the  asparagus  in  a  good 
many  fields.  Very  little  trouble  is 
experienced  with  worms  and  the 
corn  fills  well.  Both  the  dent  and 
flint  varieties  do  well. 

The  cotton  crop  for  191 8  will  be 
far  below  the  1917  harvest,  due 
principally  to  droughty  conditions 
in  the  western  part  of  the  cotton 
belt,  especially  in  Texas.  The  acre- 
age and  production  forecast  of 
Egyptian  cotton  by  States  is:  Ari- 
zona, 75.000  acres,  42,000  bales; 
California.   5000  acres,   3000  bales. 

According  to  President  W.  D. 
Egilbert  of  the  Western  Rice  Grow- 
ers' Association,  the  California  rice 
crop  for  the  1918  season  will  be 
3,000,000  bags,  worth  at  the  Gov- 
ernment price  $13,000,000.  Egil- 
bert figures  there  are  100.000  acres 
planted  to  rice  in  the  State  this 
year,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over 
the  acreage  planted  last  season. 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

The  prune  crop  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chico  is  maturing  earlier  than  usual. 

Harry  Williamson,  on  the  Folsom 
road,  Sacramento  county,  has  an 
enormous  crop  of  prunes  on  his 
trees. 

Growers  of  the  Hemet  Valley  state 
that  their  apricot  crop  was  picked 
almost  entirely  by  women  and  high 
school  boys. 

Five  fresh  fruit  packing  concerns 
are  operating  in  Kings  county  on 
Elberta  peaches  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment.   The  fruit  is  of  good  quality. 

The  Yolo  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner  and  his  deputy  confis- 
cated a  shipment  of  138  boxes  of 
Bartlett  pears  at  Winters  last  week. 

The  first  annual  conference  of 
Western  horticulturists,  who  are 
planning  to  form  an  association  for 
mutual  exchange  of  ideas  and  dis- 
cussion of  problems,  met  this  week 
at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

It  is  reported  that  buyers  have 
been  offering  growers  high  prices 
for  almonds  throughout  the  State 
this  year.  Twenty-three  cents  has 
been  offered  for  Nonpareils  and  I. 
X.  L.s  are  hard  to  get  at  20c  a 
pound.  I 

The  United  States  Government 
has  agreed  to  take  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  peach  crop  handled  by 
the  Peach  Growers'  Association,  time 
of  delivery  at  option  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  time  between  September  1 
and  January  1. 


Almond  poling  is  starting  in  both 
the  Contra  Costa  and  Oakdale  dis- 
tricts on  the  earlier  varieties.  The 
crop  in  these  sections  is  below  nor- 
mal, but  the  exceptionally  high 
prices  offered  for  all  varieties  will 
make  it  a  profitable  crop,  even  at 
that. 

W  S.  Kilpatric,  Sacramento  Val- 
ley representative  of  the  California 
Prune  Growers,  Inc.,  marvels  at  the 
extent  of  the  young  prune  orchards 
in  the  Gridley,  Biggs  and  Live  Oak 
districts,  which  will  begin  bearing 
in  the  next  three  years,  and  which 
he  believes  exceeds  3000  acres. 


Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical. 

The  almond  harvest  is  two  weeks 
earlier  than  usual  in  some  orchards 
south  of  Chico. 

Placer  county  olive  growers  meet 
at  the  Lincoln  Cannery  today  (Au- 
gust 10)  to  discuss  the  processing 
of  the  Placer  olive  crop  within  the 
county. 

The  California  Association  of  Olive 
Growers,  through  which  practically 
all  of  the  olives  of  this  district  are 
controlled,  have  voted  to  lease  their 
cannery  and  processing  plant  here 
to  the  Pacific  Products  Corporation 
for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  new 
company  is  financed  by  Boston  cap- 
ital. 

Representatives  of  large  citrus  in- 
terests in  Southern  and  Central  Cal- 
ifornia have  been  canvassing  the 
Porterville  citrus  districts  with  a 
view  to  establishing  one  or  more 
marmalade  factories,  which  would 
utilize  the  bulk  of  the  culls  now 
thrown  on  the  markets  and  thus 
create  an  opening  for  the  better 
grades  of  citrus  fruits. 

Grapes. 

Many  of  the  vineyards  in  Yolo 
county  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
sufficient  moisture  caused  by  the 
light  rainfall  of  the  past  three 
years. 

Wine  grapes  are  beginning  to 
ripen  in  the  Contra  Costa  county 
section.  It  is  hard  to  get  an  idea 
of  prices.  No  sales  were  heard  of. 
Growers  talk  of  offers  being  made 
ranging  from  $30  to  $40  per  ton. 

Women  grape  pickers  are  wanted 
in  Lodi  this  month,  according  to 
Mrs.  Clarence  Smith  of  the  Woman's 
Land  Army,  A  large  tent  city  is 
set  up  for  the  workers  in  the  pub- 
lic park  at  Lodi  by  the  State  Immi- 
gration and  Housing  Commission. 


The  Food  Administration  Grain  which  has  not  turned  out  as  favor- 
Corporation   is  now  arranging  for   ably  as  was  hoped  for. 

increased  quantities  of  Australian  Although  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
wheat  to  reach  California,  in  order  sity  seed  production  has  increased 
to    augment    the   California    crop,  1  In  this  country  since  the  war,  ex- 


Miscellaneous. 

"Better  to  grow  more  than  to  have 
to  eat  less"  is  the  legend  displayed 
by  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.  at  various  ex- 
hibitions since  the  war  began. 

The  Sacramento  river  has  reached 
the  lowest  mark  recorded  since  1857. 
At  low  tide,  July  7,  the  water  level 
was  only  2.2  feet. 

A  cement  bottom  put  into  a  ce- 
ment irrigation  pipe  and  washed  in- 
side and  out  with  thin  cement  paste 
keeps  water  cool  all  day. 

Through  co-operation  with  State 
institutions  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
now  has  thirty-two  field  agents  lo- 
cated in  various  States  assisting 
individuals  and  associations  on  lo- 
cal marketing  problems. 

The  tension  in  the  wool  market 
is  easing  up  somewhat,  as  the  rules 
governing  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  wool  becomes  better  understood, 
and  this  staple  is  beginning  to  move 
more  freely  as  a  result. 

Despite  the  shortage  of  ships  and 
two  shipwrecks,  farmers  have  re- 
ceived 75,000  tons  of  nitrate  of 
soda  from  Chile,  bought  through  the 
War  Industries  Board  and  distrib- 
uted by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

All  bids  for  the  issue  of  $150,- 
000  6  per  cent  bonds  for  the  Terra 
Bella  irrigation  district  that  was  of- 
fered at  public  sale  at  San  Fran- 
cisco last  week  were  rejected.  It  Is 
understood  the  bonds  will  be  of- 
fered again. 


IO 


PLAN  NOW 

TO  ATTEND  THE 

Mammoth  Third 
Annual  TRACTOR 
DEMONSTRATION 

WHITTIER  BOULEVARD 

One-Half  Mile  East  of  Los  Angeles  City  Limits 

On  September  17  will  open  the  biggest  and  most  comprehensive  out- 
door demonstration  and  exhibition  of  modem  fanning  devices  and 
machines  ever  held  in  America. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  being  expended  by  the  Los  Angeles  Traction 
Engine  and  Implement  Dealers'  Association  to  make  this  gigantic 
demonstration  of  compelling  interest  to  every  farmer  and  prospective 
food  grower  in  the  Southwest. 

As  surely  as  Food  will  win  the  war,  Victory  lies  in  the  wake  of  the 
Tractor.  The  importance  of  the  Tractor  cannot  be  overestimated.  It 
is  the  Farmer's  heavy  artillery.  Learn  of  the  Tractor's  immense  value 
at  this  crucial  time. 

Make  plans  NOW  to  arrange  your  work  so  as  to  attend  on  these  dates 
— September  17,  18,  19,  20  and  21.  You'll  be  well  repaid  by  the  valu- 
able first-hand  knowledge  gained. 

WHAT  YOU'LL  SEE 
AT  THIS  GREAT  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

Over  40  Kinds  of  Tractors  in  Action 

Every  Type  of  Farming  Implement 

New  Stunts — Distinct  Tests 

Different  Exhibition  Events  Each  Day 
Special  Entertaining  Features 

Exhibits  by  leading  tractor,  implement,  motor,  automobile,  oil,  acces- 
sory and  electrical  distributors. 

No  Admission  Charges  Free  Auto  Parking  Space 

Accommodations  for  Over  40,000  Visitors  Daily 

TRACTION  ENGINE  IMPLEMENT  DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


California  State  Fair 

AT  SACRAMENTO 
AUGUST  31st  To  SEPTEMBER  8th,  inclusive 

Make  the  War  Time  Fair  The  Biggest  Ever 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOOD  TRAINING  CAMP. 
Show  what  you  have  done.    Learn  what  others  have  done.    We  need  more  Soil  Product*. 
Better  Livestock.    Exhibit  your  beat  to  help  solve  the  nation's  food  problem. 
THE  KEY  NOTES  OF  THE  1918  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

PATRIOTISM    -    PROFIT    -  PLEASURE 

Great  Display  of  Vocational  Work  by  School  Pupils.    Over  500  prizes,  divided  between 
city  and  rural  schools  lor  domestic  arts  and  science,  manual  training-  and  home  gardens 
Greatest  incentive  ever  offered  to  California  boys  and  girls. 
BETTER  BABY  CONFERENCE — LECTURES  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS  EACH  DAY. 
LARGEST  LIVESTOCK  SHOW  IN  THE  WEST. 

Over  $4tl,000  offered  In  premiums. 
EDUCATION  AND  AMUSEMENT  COMBINED. 
BlKKer  and  Better  Poultry  Show.  Special  Pet  Stock  Show 

Displays  of  horticulture,  agriculture,  viticulture,  forestry,  dairy  products,  dairy,  farm  and 
road  machinery,  tractors,  etc.    Daily  program  of  high  class  amusements.    Nig-ht  Horse 

Show.    Harness  and  Running-  Races.    A  tent  city  of  carnival  attractions. 
New  Agricultural  and  Horticulture  Building.    Great  Annual  Band  Contest  Open  to  the 

Entire  State. 

BE  SURE  AND  VISIT  THE  STATE  FAIR  AND  MATHER  AVIATION  FIELD. 

Send  for  Premium  List. 
Geo.  C.  Roedins.  President  Chas.  W.  Paine,  Secretary 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIFORNIA. 


Napa  County  Fair 

NAPA,  CAL.,  AUG.  23-24-25 


See  Napa  County  at  her  best.  Poultry,  livestock,  as  well  as  gen- 
eral agricultural  products,  will  be  on  display.  Twenty  thousand 
square  feet  of  exhibits.    The  roads  to  Napa  are  good. 

E.  P.  LOCARN1NI,  Manager 


Napa,  California 


August  10,  1918 
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perts  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  consider  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  commercial  seed  growing 
in  the  United  States  have  only  been 
slightly  developed. 

SULPHUR 

Fleur  de  Soufre,  Anchor 
Brand:  Velvet  Flowers 
of  Sulphur  and  Eagle 
Brand. 

Packed  in  barrels  and 
doubl*  sacks;  are  the 
fluffieft  and  purest  Sul- 
phurs that  money  can 
buy;  the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes,  leav- 
ing no  ash. 

Try  our  new  brand  of 
sublimed  100  per  cent 
pure  Ventilated  Sulphur 
for  making  Paste  — 
Atomio  Sulphur. 
For  Lime  Sulphur  Solu- 
tion, use  our  "8"  Brand 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur, 
which  we  will  furnish 
at  a  price  so  cheap  that 
you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  ready-made 
solutions. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet;  also 
price  list  and  samples. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

634  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  t'al. 

WATER  8= 

— Any   quantity  from 
180  gallons  up  per 
minute. 


Layne  &  Bowler 

PUMP 

Features 

Efficient  oiling  system. 
Enclosed  shafting. 
Low  speed  roller  bearings. 
Centrifugal  motion. 
.Steady,  even  delivery. 
Simple,  accessible  parts. 
No  intricate  adjustments. 
All  parts  in  balance. 
No  pit  required. 

TYPES 

Low  Lift — Medium  Lift — Heavy  Duty 
Motor  or  Belt  Driven. 
ASK  FOR  CATALOG  No.  25 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER 
CORPORATION 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave.,    Los  Angeles 


Cushman 


Lightweight  Motors 


for  Btan  Threshers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Corn  and  Grain  Binders 
Shelters  and  Hay  Presses 

Combined  Harvesters,  Potato  Diggers,  Rice 
Binders,  and  all  other  {arm  work. 

4  to  20  H  P  Weigh  only  about  one-fourth 
"f  m  iU  n<  r»  as  much  as  ordinary  engines, 
yet  run  even  more  steadily  and  quietly. 

Gloving  parts  run  in  oil,  absolutely  enclosed; 
free  from  dust. 

Equipped  with  Throttling  Governor,  Carburetor 
and  Friction  Clutch  Pulley.  Cooled  by  circulating 
water  system,  driven  by  engine  pump. 

Thousands  are  in  use  in  this  state,  doing  more 
different  kinds  of  work  than  any  other  type  of  en- 
gine. Sold  by  California  Representatives  and 
distributed  from  stock  in  California  Warehouses. 
Write  for  Book  on  Light  Weight  Engines. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

•S6  N.  21st  St.  LINCOLN,  NEBR. 


The  large  quantities  of  flour  ship- 
ped from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  our 
own  troops  abroad  have  been  In- 
creasing month  by  month,  as  newly 
constructed  tonnage  has  been  avail- 
able. 

The  Government  is  interested  in 
the  cotton  situation  and  is  watch- 
ing closely  the  plantings  in  the  new 
sections  of  the  West.  So  far,  no 
diseases  of  importance  have  devel- 
oped. 

It  is  stated  that  Government 
agents  are  visiting  the  fruit  belts  of 
Yolo  county,  offering  to  pay  $45  per 
ton  for  apricot  pits  to  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  an  absorbent  char- 
coal to  be  used  in  the  gas  masks  of 
the  allied  forces.  The  peach  grow- 
ers have  also  been  approached. 

An  official  appraisement  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Henry  Miller, 
"cattle  king,"  places  its  net  value 
at  $31,951,010.19.  On  this  esti- 
mate, the  State  of  California  will 
collect  an  inheritance  tax  ■ of  $1,- 
500,000  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  sum  approximating  $5,000,- 
000. 

The  Federal  Board  of  Farm  Or- 
ganizations has  called  upon  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  to  as- 
semble in  person  or  by  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  city  of  Washington, 
August  27,  28  and  29,  to  consider 
and  to  take  such  action  as  will  best 
promote  the  production  of  farm  crops 
in  1919. 

Regulations  under  which  drought- 
Ktrirken  farmers  of  the  Northwest 
and  Southwest  may  obtain  loans  for 
seed  from  the  $5,000,000  fund  set 
aside  for  that  purpose  by  President 
Wilson  were  announced  August  1 
by  the  Treasury  and  Agricultural 
departments,  which  will  administer 
the  fund  jointly. 

The  great  Government  contract  is 
absorbing  the  bulk  of  the  product 
of  the  Horst  dehydraters.  The 
company  has  a  small  amount  for 
sale  and  will  keep  the  product  be- 
fore the  public  with  a  view  to  edu- 
cating the  housewives  and  hotel  pro- 
prietors in  the  use  of  this  new  form 
of  food. 

The  S.  P.  Company  will  "spot" 
returning  stock  cars  on  side  tracks 
along  the  line  if  ranchers  will  clean 
them  out  for  fertilizer  contained. 
Mixed  with  sand,  there  is  usually  a 
load  or  more  of  manure,  all  of  which 
may  be  had  for  cleaning  the  car. 
See  the  local  agent  or  the  Farm 
Adviser  if  free  manure  is  wanted. 

The  average  of  late  onions  in  the 
Delta  district  is  estimated  as  fol- 
lows: San  Joaquin  county,  7765 
acres,  and  Contra  costa  county,  14  39 
acres  ,a  total  of  9204  acres.  This 
represents  a  substantial  increase  in 
San  Joaquin  county  and  a  decrease 
in  Contra  Costa.  The  movement  of 
this  crop  will  begin  in  August. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Geological 
Survey  on  the  Government  examina- 
tion of  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda 
in  the  Zabriskie  field  of  the  Amar- 
gossa  Valley,  California,  says  the 
quantity  of  nitrate  in  this  district 
is  so  small  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion would  be  so  great  that  the  dis- 
trict as  a  whole  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  source  of  commercial  nitrate. 

Late  forecasts  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  indicate  an 
increase  of  almost  5,000,000  bushels 
in  the  bean  crop,  with  a  total  of 
19,791,000  bushels  and  an  increase 
of  267,000  tons  in  the  sugar  beet 
crop,  with  a  total  of  6,247,000  tons. 
The  hop  crop  promises  32,494,000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  almost  5,000,- 
000  pounds  over  last  year. 

C.  M.  Pilgrim  of  San  Diego  county 
owns  something  like  500  acres  of 
land,  of  which  12  acres  is  mesa,  and 
on  this  particular  12  acres  the  hay 
tonnage  had  been  very  light.  He 
gives  us  a  summary  of  the  tonnage 
from  these  12  acres  of  mesa  land  as 
follows,  covering  a  period  of  three 
years  before  and  after  sub-soiling. 
Cut  3  tons  first  year,  the  second 
year  5  tons;  then  Mr.  Pilgrim  pur- 
chased a  Ki liefer  five-standard  sub- 
soiler  and  the  third  year  after  tear- 
ing up  the  ground  to  a  depth  of 
about  18  inches  he  reports  cutting 
19  tons  of  hay,  and  after  only  hav- 
ing had  8  inches  of  rain.  Mr.  Pil- 
grim says  that  the  moisture  after 
sub-soiling  is  well  up  to  the  surface. 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


Five  Standard 
Subsoil-Plow 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


Subsoiling  on  the  800-acre  ranch  of  C.  H.  Hudson,  of  Marysville,  Cal., 
last  fall,  produced  a  $35,000  crop.  This  land  had  been  abandoned  because 
a  paying  croo  could  no  longer  be  grown.   Subsoiling  brought  it  back. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  California  today,  producing  light  crops,  can  be  brought 
back  and  made  to  produce  more  food  by  subsoiling.  We  have  advocated  subsoiling  for 
a  number  of  years  to  increase  production.  Your  land  can  be  broken  up  to  a  greater 
depth,  and  at  less  expense,  with  a  eubsoiler  than  with  a  plow.  Our  subsoilers  are  not 
an  experiment.  They  are  built  to  meet  any  soil  conditions  and  for  all  sizes  and  makes 
of  tractors.  We  use  the  best  quality  of  steel  in  their  manufacture  and  guarantee 
satisfaction.     Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  get  busy  and  help  win  the  war. 

THINK  IT  OVER 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co- 


2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave. 


Box  156  Arcade  P.  O. 


Los  Angeles,  Cat- 


Ready  to  Cook  in  a  Jiffy 


Just  the  touch  of  a  match  and 
your  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook 
Stove  is  ready  for  cooking.  No 
waiting  for  the  fire  to  burn  up. 

Easier  to  operate  than  a  coal  or 
wood  stove :  No  smoke  or  odor ; 
no  dust  or  dirt.  Bakes,  broils, 
roasts,  toasts, — all  the  year  round. 
All  the  convenience  of  gas.  And  a 
cool  kitchen  in  summer. 

In  1,  2,  3  and  4  burner  sizes,  with 
or  without  ovens  or  cabinets.  Ask 
your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  COOK  STOVE 


A  New  Perfection  Oil 
Cook  Stove  means 
kitchen  comfort  and 
convenience.  Ask  your 
friend  who  has  one. 
Used  in  3,000,000 
homes.  Inexpensive, 
easy  to  operate.  See 
them  at  your  dealer's 
today. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

0*>re  of  tractor*,  engines,  pumptnf  plant*,  motor  truck*,  automobile*,  electric  motor*, 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  thia  department  an  exchange  of 

their  experiences  and  trouble*. 


SMOOTH  SIDE  OF  BELT  INWARD. 


Always  use  a  leather  belt  with 
th*-  rough  flesh-side  outward  and  the 
smooth  hair-side  next  to  the  pulley, 
is  the  advice  of  L.  J.  Fletcher,  in- 
strsu-tor  in  agricultural  engineering 
at  University  Farm.  Directions'  to 
this  effect  are  usually  stamped  on 
the  belt  itself,  but  the  ordinary  belt 
UBer  ignores  this  fact.  The  beltrhas 
been  displayed  in  the  store  rolled 
up  with  the  smooth,  pretty  side  out- 
ward to  create  a  favorable  impres- 
»i*m.  It  is  already  curved  to  put 
•n  the  pulleys  that  side  out  and  he 
hates  to  bend  it  backward.  Often 
when  he  buys  a  belt  already  hooked 
together  at  the  ends  the  hooks  are 
such  that  they  must  be  removed  and 
turned  over  before  he  can  put  the 
bolt  on  right.  When  he  buys  a  ma- 
chine with  a  belt  on,  the  pretty  side 
is  eften  outward  to  help  create  the 
favorable  impression  on  the  pros- 
pective buyer. 

But  the  smooth  side  should  al- 
ways be  run  next  to  the  belt  wheel. 
Whew  it  runs  over  a  wheel,  it  is 
bent  sharply.  If  the  smooth,  hard 
side  is  inside,  the  bending'  tends  to 
cempresa  it.  If  on  the  outside,  the 
bending  tends  to  crack  it  and  its 
life  is  much  shorter.  The  strength 
•f  the  belt  is  in  its  hard,  smooth 
side  and  this  should  be  closest  to 
the  wheels  to  and  from  which  it 
transmits  power. 

On  University  Farm  a  belt  was 
used  with  the  soft  surface  inside  to 
run  a  buzz  saw.  It  kept  slipping, 
•*  Mr.  Fletcher  turned  it  over  when 
the  operator  was  away  and  it  trans- 
mitted 30  per  cent  more  power.  The 
hair  side,  being  closer  grained  and 
smoother,  presents  many  more  par- 
ticles of  surface  in  contact  with  the 
belt  wheel;  and  this  is  why  it  can 
transmit  more  power. 


HOT  ENGINE  RUNS  BEST. 

Most  automobile  engines  work 
with  greatest  economy  at  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water.  212  de- 
grees F.  If  water  could  bo  replaced 
as  it.  steams  away,  as  it  can  with 
stationary  engines,  it  would  be  good 
economy  to  keep  the  water  boiling. 
This  is  partly  because  the  high  tem- 
perature causes  more  perfect  and 
rapid  vaporization  of  the  fuel  and 
therefore  more  complete  use  of  its 
jower  in  the  explosion.  It  permits 
more  rapid  explosion,  thus  using 
more  of  its  power  (heat)  to  move 
the  piston  and  losing  less  of  its 
power  (heat)  by  way  of  the  water- 
jacket.  A  slow-burning  explosion 
boils  the  water  in  the  jacket  quickly. 
At  University  Farm  stationary  en- 
glaes  have  been  kept  cool  while 
running  by  circulation  of  city  water 
under  pressure  through  the  water- 
jacket.  This  resulted  in  the  neces- 
sity of  using  25  to  30  per  cent  more 
fuel  to  develop  the  same  power,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson. 


TRACTORS  REDUCE  BEEF. 


Increased  crops  in  spite  of  great 
lab»r  shortage  are  being  grown  in 
England  due  to  the  use  of  tractors. 
According  to  information  from  the 
American  Consul  General  in  Lon- 
don to  the  U.  S.  Food  Administra- 
tion.  33  per  cent  more  acreage  is 


planted  this  year  to  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  corn  and  potatoes  in 
England  and  Wales  than  in  1916. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  food 
campaign  in  November  1915,  when 
it  became  evident  that  the  war 
would  be  long.  Great  Britain  has 
imported  more  than  8000  American 
tractors  and  has  orders  outstanding 
for  about  5500  more.  Much  pas- 
ture has  been  plowed  up,  thus  in- 
creasing human  food  but  decreas- 
ing cattle  feed,  so  more  beef  will 
be  needed  from  the  U.  S.  than  be^ 
fore. 


The  "Beaumont  lugs"  are  a  spec- 
ial angle  irons  put  on  Avery  wheels 
in  rice  fields  which  have  similar 
soil  to  our  adobe.  The  angles  are 
bent  at  the  edge  of  the  wheel 
to  prevent  sidewise  slipping. 


DEEP  WELL  TURBINES 

No  valves  to  pack  or  plunger  to  get  out  of 
order.  For  use  in  any  well  ten  inches  in  diam- 
*-  eter  or  over. 
A  complete  line  of  irrigating  pumps  of  all  de- 
scriptions, horizontal,  and  f  vertical  for  belt 
drive  or  direct  connection  to  electric  motor. 


Price*  •• 
low  s* 
are  con- 
•  Intent 
with  ft**d 
quality 
and 
wark- 
maniihl*) 


WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUE  NO  41 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
LOS  ANGELES,  STOCKTON,  VIS  ALT  A 


w       w  ■«    w  •**»■■»  w«  vvvwvpvi  pr^*^  **t**^  f^r^**  ■^vjr**  »"»•■»  a^*"*  »"•/•*  •^■*^**r  w  •* 


Test  Special  Belting 

What  a  lot  of  chores  there  are  to  do. 
There's  the  farm  pumping  plant,  a  busy, 
humming  wheel,  turned  by  the  TEST  SPEC- 
IAL belt,  to  bring  up  the  water  and  send  it  on 
its  useful  course,  raising  crops  and  watering 
the  animals. 

TEST  SPECIAL  is  the  practical  belting  for 
the  churn,  the  wood -yard  saw,  and  the  feed- 
mill,  just  as  TEST  SPECIAL  is  the  depend- 
able belting  for  the  lighting  plant,  and  for  all 
the  domestic  needs. 

Why  buy  a  miserable,  cheap  belt  which 
gives  way  and  renders  such  poor  service,  when 
TEST  SPECIAL  is  so  reliable,  so  worthy  of 
confidence,  so  sure  to  last  and  give  years  of 

permanent  value? 

If  you  will  write 
us,  giving  details 
of  your  require- 
ments, we'll  be 
glad  to  furnish 
plans  and  speci- 
fications to  help 
you  decide  how 
to  get  the  best 
service,  greatest 
efficiency  and 
most  economy 
out  of  TEST 
SPECIAL  belt- 
ing. 


FARM 
PUMPING 
PLANT 


mm 


TEST. 
SPECIAL, 
BELT 


BUTTER 
MAKING 
MACHINE . 


Fill  Out  This  Coupon— Mail  It  TODAY 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 
519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco     —Dm  P"° 
Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will  guaran- 
tee to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my  work  and 
quote  prices  delivered  at 


.Station. 


Horse  Power  Diameter  In  Inches 

fElec.  Motor   f  Driving  Pulley  

\  Steam  Engine   \Driven  Pulley  

[Gas  Engine  

Kind  of  Drive 

Cross  

Straight  

Perpendicular  

Width  of  Belt   Ply....  

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys  

Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley. . . .  ^  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven  

My  dealer's  name  

My  name  

Address  

A  pocket  memo,  booklet  giving  speed  and  power 
tables  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  mail  this 
coupon.   ^  


TEST 
SPECIAL 
BELTS 


Protect  belting  from 
weather  to  insure  longer 
life. 


in 


FEED 
MILL 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Company 


519  Mission  Street 


San  Francisco 


TEST 
SPECIAL 
BELT 


C3 


TEST  SPECIAL 


BELT 


FARM 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING 
PLANT 


oio$o 


Home  Office:  New  York  City,  Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 
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SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  TRACTOR 
BEMONSTRATTON. 

The  growing  importance  of  trac- 
tors in  food  production  with  short- 
age of  men  and  of  draft  stock  will 
be  reflected  in  the  demonstration  of 
tractors  and  farm  implements  one- 
half  mile  east  of  Los  Angeles  city 
limits,'  on  Whittier  boulevard,  Sep- 
tember 17  to  21,  inclusive.  Prep- 
arations are  under  way  for  the 
largest  exhibition  of  tractors  and 
farm  implements  ever  held  in  West- 
ern America.  • 

According  to  officials  of  the  Trac- 
tion Engine  and  Implement  Dealers' 
Association,  over  forty  models  of 
tractors  will  be  displayed  and  dem- 
onstrated, the  largest  number  ever 
dembnstrated  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.  Scores  of  up-to-date  farming 
implements  and  accessories  will  also 
be  exhibited.  Big  circus  tents  cov- 
ering over  sixty  acres  of  ground  are 
to  be  erected  for  housing  the  motor 
truck,  automobile  tire  and  automo- 
bile accessory  dealers'  displays.  Ac- 
cording to  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  big  demonstration,  special 
events  will  take  place  each  day  of 
the  meet,  so  that  it  will  be  impor- 
tant that  the  spectator  attend  every 
day.  The  tractors  themselves,  forty 
kinds,  will  run  in  size  from  simple 
Ford  attachments  to  huge  powerful 
track-type  tractors  and  will  include 
every  successful  variety  of  march ine 
now  on  the  market.  .  These)  tractors 
will  all  be  operated  under  various 
conditions,  so  that  one  will  be  ,-ilile 
to  judge  which  model  will  be  best 
i  suited  for  one's  particular  needs. 

The  introduction  of  the  modern 
tractor  has  revolutionized  farming 
methods  and  wide-awake  farmers 
and  ranchers  are  realizing  that  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  increase  produc- 
tion at  a  less  expenditure  of  money 
by  usiag  a  tractor  best  suited  for 
their  meeds. 

This  year's  demonstration  will  in- 
clude numerous  demonstrations  which 
Western  ranchers  have  never  seen 
before.  Meals  will  be  served  on  the 
grounds.  A  definite  program  will 
be  announced  later.  Last  year's 
tremendous  demonstration  at  Los 
Angeles  is  proof  of  the  association's 
ability  and  the  people's  interest. 

FUEL  TANKS  LOWER  THAN  CAR- 
BURETERS. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the 
fuel  tank  on  a  tractor  or  automobile 
low  down  to  avoid  lifting  fuel  high 
to  fill  it.  But  with  the  tank  low 
down,  how  does  the  fuel  get  into  the 
carbureter?  An  automatic  pump' 
would  be  hard  to  regulate;  but  a 
vacuum  suction  device  is  installed 
on  most  machines  for  this  purpose. 
During  the  suction  stroke  a  partial 
vacuum  is  created  in  the  inlet  mani- 
fold. Generally  a  small  pipe  runs 
from  the  inlet  manifold  to  the  upper 
chamber  of  the  device  to  transfer 
the  vacuum  thither.  This  sucks 
fuel  through  a  pipe  from  the  fuel 
tank  into  the  chamber  until  a  float 
rises  enough  to  trip  a  valve  and  stop 
the  flow,  preventing  return  of  fuel 
to  the  tank  but  cutting  off  the  suc- 
tion and  letting  air  in  so  the  fuel 
gravitates  into  the  lower  chamber 
of  the  device  and  the  operation  is 
repeated  automatically. 

PUMP  INCREASED  BELLFLOWERS 

"My  Bellflowers  were  so  small  I 
had  to  dry  all  of  them  when  I  was 
cultivating  them  without  irriga- 
tion." says  K.  A.  Hall  of  the  Pajaro 


Valley  hills.  "Now  I  pump  water 
with  a  10-h.  p.  electric  motor  and 
3% -inch  centrifugal  pump  from  the 
lake  to  a  maximum  of  60  feet 
high  through  1000  ieet  of  six-inch 
redwood  pipe.  From  the  pipe  It  Is 
distributed    down    the    slopes  and 


now  I  have  to  watch  or  my  Bell- 
flowers  get  too  large  for  the  four- 
tier  pack,  which  is  the  largest  de- 
sirable. The  trees  this  year  needed 
water  late  in  April,  again  late  in 
June,  when  the  fruit  was  1%  to  2 
inches  in  diameter,  and  again  three 


or  four  weeks  before  picking,  about 
October  1st. 


Automobiles  running  through  grass 
or  grain  with  cutouts  open  have 
frequently  set  fields  on  Are.  Do 
not  drive  into  a  dry  grain  field. 
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Dad  Got  the 
Whole  Avery  Outfit * 

WHEN  the  "whole  Avery  Outfit"  arrives  on  your  farm  you 
can  say  good-bye  to  a  lot  of  expense  and  look  forward  t* 
bigger  crops  and  more  profits.  Your  work  will  be  easier  and  more 

0  interesting. 

The  "Whole  Avery  Outfit"  Will  Give  You 

an  Avery  Tractor  for  doing  your  heavy  work,  such  as  plowing, 
preparing  the  seed  bed,  harvesting  your  grain  crops ,  and  road  work , — 
an  Avery  Motor  Cultivator  for  planting  and  cultivating  your  corn, 

1  beans,  cotton,  and  other  row  crops, — 

an  Avery  Grain-Saving  Separator  for  threshing  your  grain,  clover, 
kaffir  corn,  rice,  etc.,  and  putting  it  where  it  belongs,  in  the  wagon 
box  and  not  in  your  straw  stack, — 

an  Avery  Plow  in  either  light  or  heavy  style  to  fit  the  soil  con- 
ditions on  your  farm. 


Power  For  Every  Size  Farm 

Avery  Tractors  are  built  in  six  sizes.  You 
can  get  a  size  Avery  Tractor  to  exactly  fit  your 
size  farm.  The  five  sizes  from  8-16  h.  p.  to  40-80 
h.  p.  fit  all  farms  from  the  average  up  to  the  largest  sizes. 
The  little  5-10  h.  p.  is  built  especially  for  small  farms  or 
for  doing  the  light  work  on  larger  farms. 
You  can  also  get  an  Avery  Plow  in  any  size  from  two  to 
ten  bottoms.  Avery  Threshers  are  built  in  small,  individual 
sizes  as  well  as  for  large  threshing  runs. 
The  Avery  is  the  one  complete  standardized  line  of  farming, 
threshing,  and,  road  building  machinery. 

U/rif-A  for  tflf*  AvPrV  Catalof**  The  Averv  catalog- shows  the  complete  Avery 
,,Mlc   ,w"    Mre  *    vowiwg  line  of  motor  farming  machinery  in  their  natu- 

ral colors  and  gives  you  valuable  facts  on  motor  farming.  Let1  us  put  you  intouchwith  thenearest 
Avery  dealer.  Address 

M  AVERY  COMPANY,  3818  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  HI. 
MA         F.  H.  POSS  C9MPANY  Distributors,  San  Francisco 

A 

M  Mot< 
«L  and  R 


It  is  built  entirely  in  the  Avery  factories  and  is  backed  with 
Avery  service  through  Branch  Houses  and  Distributorscovering 
every  state  in  the  Union. 

The  Tractor  that  turns  Distipate  into  Gas 

You  want  a_  real  distillate  burning  tractor.  That  is  what  you 
get  in  the  Avery.  They  are  the  only  tractors  with  a  Duplex 
Gasifier  fuel  system.  It  does  the  trick — turns  distillate  into  gas. 
Avery's  are  the  tractors  with  the  pa  tented  si  iding'frame  transmission 
that  makes  expensive  intermediate  gears,  shafting  and  bearings, 
unnecessary.  The  tractors  with  the  renewable  inner  cylinder  walls. 
The  tractors  with  the  adjustable  crankshaft  bearings.  The  tractors 
with  the  low-speed  tractor  motor  specially  designed  for  field  work 
or  belt  work,  etc. 


Motor  Farming,  Threshing 
and  Road  Building  Machine] 


nr 


There's  a  Size  AveryEacbr 
for  Every  Size  Farm 

Five  Sizes 
One  Desirfn 
Standardized) 


Southern  California 
Distributor 


C.  S.  ANTHONY, 

AVERY  TRACTORS 

Some  Choice  Territory  open  to  Live  Agents.  164-68  N.  LOS  ANOELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Immediate 
De  liveries 


Distributors  for 
Northern  California 


F.  H.  POSS  CO. 

17 — 19  Main  Street,  San  Francisco 

Complete  Stock 
for  Immediate  Delivery 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  invited  to  acrid,  on  postal  cards,  notes 
rardlnr  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 


H.  P.  Slocum  &  Sons  are  looking 
for  a  herd  of  Jersey  cows. 

A.  J.  &  Nellie  A.  Morey  of  Or- 
land  recently  sold  a  Jersey  bull  calf 
for  October  delivery  to  Shasta 
county. 

W.  G.  Gurnett  of  Orland  recently 
sold  a  registered  Jersey  bull  to  Fred 
Hines  of  Willows,  who  is  looking 
for  registered  females  now. 

The  Aliso  Dairy  at  Santa  Ana  has 
installed  a  six-unit  Hinman  milker 
for  its  herd  of  150  cows.  MeAlister 
&  Sons  of  Chino  also  recently  in- 
stalled Hinman  machines. 

J.  Seits  and  Stanley  H.  Jones  have 
purchased  a  registered  Shorthorn 
bull  of  the  milk  strain  from  W.  T. 
Roberts  of  Penn  Grove.  He  was 
sired  by  Adirondack  Duke.  His 
name  is  Lone  Star. 

The  Kounias  Registered  Stock 
Farm  of  Modesto  sold  a  fine  six- 
months-old  registered  Holstein  bull 
calf  to  Lester  H.  Hall  of  Lovelock, 
Nev.  Mr.  Kounias  also  sold  a  reg- 
istered Berkshire  boar  to  Jacob  R. 
Spane  of  Turlock. 

S.  F.  Williams,  who  has  been 
handling  his  own  Jersey  herd  in 
connection  with  that  of  Chas.  L. 
Leonard,  near  Glenn,  has  just  moved 
back  to  Orland.  If  he  cannot  lease 
a  ranch  on  the  Orland  project,  he 
expects  to  find  one  in  the  Modesto 
district. 

J.  Fox  of  the  Central  Creamery 
Dairy  at  Oakley  recently  purchased 
forty-five  head  of  high  grade  and 
purebred  Holsteins.  The  purchase 
was  made  near  Marysville.  Twenty- 
five  head  were  choice  purebreds  and 
are  proving  to  be  heavy  producers. 
This  makes  over  350  head  of  cows 
for  the  dairy. 

A.  A.  Jenkins  of  Tulare  reports 
sales  of  registered  Jersey  cattle  as 
follows:  Bull  to  L.  A.  Walker,  Tu- 
lare; bull  to  Geor#e  Gibb,  Tipton; 
heifer  to  A.  B.  Sherwin,  Tulare;  bull 
to  L  Abscher.  Tulare.  All  are  out 
of  register  of  merit  cows  and  sired 
by  Gertie's  Son's  Victer.  Irene  Fe- 
dera,  a  heifer  owned  by  Mr.  Jenkins, 
made  460  pounds  fat  in  six  months. 
She  is  now  in  the  ninth  month  of 
her  period  and  is  giving  19  pounds 
of  milk  per  day,  testing  over  5  per 
cent.  She  will  make  over  800  in 
the  year. 


Mr.  Peters  cares  for  seventy-eight 
registered  Shorthorns  on  the  1700- 
acre  Chico  place.  Both  outfits  are 
in  the  partnership. 

W.  M.  Carruthers  of  Live  Oak  re- 
ports a  very  heavy  demand  for 
Berkshires  and  Shorthorns.  He  has 
called  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Western  Berkshire  Congress  at 
Sacramento,  Saturday,  August  10. 
At  this  meeting  fall  sales  to  be  held 
at  the  several  fairs  will  be  settled. 
The  Carruthers  Farms  have  entered 
a  good  show  string  of  Shorthorns 
and  Berkshires  for  the  State  Fair 
and  the  animals  are  now  showing  up 
well.  Count  Glory  and  also  the  new 
yearling  heifer  recently  received 
from  the  East  will  be  big  attrac- 
tions.   


Beef  Cattle. 

Stock  raisers  in  the  western  end 
of  Glenn  county  are  driving  their 
cattle  from  the  foothills  to  the  val- 
ley and  are  selling  because  they  can- 
not secure  pasturage  with  a  suf- 
ficient water  supply. 

The  American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association  has  increased  its  appro- 
priation for  the  California  State  Fair 
to  $937.50.  This  means  that  Short- 
horn breeders  will  have  a  chance  to 
draw  down  a  total  of  $2.1S7.50  as 
premiums. 

How  to  get  100,000,000  pounds  of 
beef  per  month  shipped  to  the  allies 
without  a  return  to  meatless  days 
is  the  problem  before  cattlemen  to- 
day, as  told  by  former  President  D. 
B.  Heard  of  the  American  Livestock 
Association  at  the  California  Cat- 
tlemen's Convention.  We  now  have 
the  shipping  and  the  export  demand. 
It  is  up  to  the  producers. 

Clinch  &  Peters,  who  on  May  25 
bought  the  W.  H.  Hammond  Short- 
horn herd  and  ranch  at  Chico,  are 
taking  considerable  pride  in  their 
stock.  They  have  800  acres  at 
Quincy,  Plumas  county,  where  Mr. 
Clinch  is  taking  care  of  a  bunch  of 
registered  and  grade  Herefords  while 


Foxy  Jersey  Blood 

Son  of  Foxy  Laddie  of  L.  and  out  of  Celia 
of  Venadera.  Son  of  Clover  Blossom  s 
Noble  Boy  and  out  of  Trillia  Crita.  Grand- 
son of  Owl  of  Belleview  (owned  by  Uni- 
versity Farm)  and  out  ol  the  first  prize 
cow  at  Chico  last  year. 

W.  G.  GURNETT,  Orland 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 
Frank  B.  Anderson  sold  a  Berk- 
shire boar  to  W.  L.  Erwin  of  Rio 
Linda. 

Allen  Thompson  of  Tulare  sold  to 
the  Tagus  Ranch  his  Duroc-Jersey 
herd  boar,  Orion's  Golden  Model. 

V.  F.  Dolcini  of  Davis  reports  the 
sale  of  a  Duroc  boar  to  Henry 
Struve  of  Watsonville  and  a  boar 
pig  to  Dr.  Bancroft  of  Concord. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Crawshaw  o<  Hanfoxd 
reports  sales  of  registered  Polana- 
China  hogs  as  follows:  Boar  to  Lee 
Mattei,  Pescadero;  bred  sow  to  Joe 
Bush,  Graton. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Hardy  of  Anchorage 
Farms,  Orland,  is  offering  a  daugh- 
ter of  Star  Leader  and  a  daughter 
of  Iowana  Peer,  valued  at  $75  each, 
as  prizes  at  the  Glenn  County  Fair. 

K.  S.  Welman  of  Los  Altos  is  well 
pleased  with  the  registered  Poland- 
China  sow  he  bought  from  Hewitt 
&  Hewitt  of  Dixon,  as  she  farrowed 
fine  pigs  soon  after  reaching  her 
new  home. 

Elmer  Lamb  of  Ceres  reports  re- 
cent sales  of  Durocs  as  follows: 
Boar  to  William  Ballen,  Patterson; 
Chas.  R.  Bardrich,  Oceana;  Stanten 
K.  Hedsley,  Ceres,  and  W.  R.  French, 
Germantown,  Gilts  to  S.  G.  Stew- 
art, Healdsburg;  boar  and  bred  gilts 
to  J.  B.  Harold,  Dixon;  10  bred  gilts 
to  Windsor  Ranch,  Bonita;  bred  gilts 
to  Lydia  G.  Wild,  Lancaster;  Patter- 
son Rancho,  Patterson;  J.  M.  De  Vil- 
biss,  Patterson;  J.  A.  Borge,  Los 
Banos.  and  W.  R.  Rhoades,  Ceres. 


Sheep. 

E.  A.  Kirk  of  Orland  is  stocking 
up  with  sheep  instead  of  cows, 
which  required  too  much  labor.  He 
has  had  no  experience  with  sheep 
and  is  therefore  putting  in  grades, 
with  the  intention  of  replacing  them 
with  purebreds  later  and  more  safely. 

Chas.  Kimble  of  Hanford  sold  over 
700  Rambouillet  rams  last  week. 
Three  hundred  head  went  to  John 
K.  Hart  of  Rollins.  Wyo. ;  two  car- 
loads to  Geo.  Scott,  Holbrook,  Ore., 
and  one  car  to  B.  A.  Joques  of  Hol- 
brook, Ore. 

J.  R.  Bloom  of  Dixon  reports  the 
following  sales:  John  Maurer  of 
the  Maurer  Co.,  60  two-year-old 
Shropshire  rams  to  be  shipped  to 
Catalina  Island;  4  head  of  two- 
year-old  rams  to  Marian  de  Vries 
of  Lodi;  10  head  of  two-year-old 
rams  to  E.  E.  Cady  of  Stockton. 

From  100  to  150  carloads  of  sheep 
and  lambs  are  being  shipped  weekly 
from  Alturas  and  stations  of  the 
Oregon-California-Nevada  Railroad. 
This  movement  will  continue  for  at 
least  four  months,  it  la  reported. 
The  sheep  come  from  the  extensive 
ranges  of  Modoc  county,  Cal.,  and 
Lake  county,  Oregon,  where  favor- 
able conditions  have  existed  during 
the  last  year. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

Word  comes  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Liberty  Fair,  to  be 
held  October  12  to  26,  is  that  inter- 
est is  growing  very  fast.  The  live- 
stock department  is  creating  the 
greatest  comment.    Never  before  has 


there  been  as  many  head  of  stock  be  at  this  show.  Approximately  $33.- 
snown  in  Southern  California  as  will  |  500  In  cash  prizes  will  be  given  to 


My  Range  Bulls  Sire  My 
Show  Winners 

The  blood  of  the  young  Shorthorn  stock  I  send  to  the  fairs  is  the 
same  as  that  in- the  range  Btock  I  offer  for  sale.  All  are  purebreds 
from  registered  bulls  and  from  the  females  on  which  my  father  kept 
up  the  registration  papers  from  1872  to  1893.  More  champion  Short- 
horn cows  and  bulls  have,  come  from  my  herd  than  from  any  other 
on  the  Coast.  I  have  the  facts  to  prove  it  and  I  am  proud  of  It.  You 
will  make  no  mistake  in  getting  some  of  this  blood  in  your  herd.  I 
can  supply  animals  singly  or  in  uniform  car  lots. 

SHROPSHIRE  AND  MERINO  SHEEP  ALSO  FOR  SALE. 

Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.  DAVIS,  CAL. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


LIVE   OAK,  CALIPORINIA 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

Our  second  annual  sale  of  Shorthorns  will  take  place  in  January. 
Demand  is  very  good  for  Berkshires,  but  we  can  supply  your  wants. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 

EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 

We  welcome  Inspection.    Pricea  and  pedigrees  on  application 
shorthorn  catti.e      n  L>  M  H  \I  H  A  I  P   m  K.  H.  No.  I 

DUBOC -JERSEY    SWINE    V7rvJTl\Jl>  UrtLC  BEOWOOD    CITY.  CAL. 


Dairy  Shorthorns  for  Milk  and  Beef 

Dairy  8horthorns  lead  In  butt  erf  at  production  in  many  cow-testing  associa- 
tion reports.  Their  calves  make  fine  beef,  more  economically  than  other  dairy 
breeds.  Dairy  Shorthorns  are  the  best  breed  to  range  hills  and  stubble  <  for 
roughage  where  help  is  scarce.  My  young  bulls  can  increase  the  production  of 
your  herd  when  their  calves  come  to  milking  age.  Write  for  details  of  a  few 
bulls  I  hare  to  sell. 


W.  T.  ROBERTS,  Prop. 


Wl  I  low  Brook  Farm 


PENN  OROVE,  CAL. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAIND,  CAL. 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

WRITE  FOR  PULL  PARTICULARS 
San  Francisco  Office:  226  Southern  Pacific  Hull  Ulna 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 


M.  L.  &  E.  ti.  MURPHY 


PERKINS,  CAL. 


GILTS    BIG  TYPE  PROLIFIC 

Poland-China  (lite  from  stock  selected  lot  prolificacy,  big  show  type,  from  the  beat 
blood  of  King's  county,  but  now  located  in  Solano  county.  Also  a  few  service  boar*. 
Ask  us  about  their  breeding-  or  come  and  see  them. 


DIXON 


HEWITT  &  HEWITT  CALIFORNIA 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


KROGH  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


absolutely  hydraulically  and  automatically 
water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 
Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  inch  diameter  and  up 

Write  lor  Bulletin*  

149  Beale  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  Sales  Office  st  LOS  A  NOBLES 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


August  10,  1918 
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calco 

hxyg  ti'ougKs 


CALCO/ 


BUY  sanitary  Hog  Watering  and  Feeding  Troughs — made  entirely  of 
rust-resisting  Armco  and  Cast  Iron — for  less  money  than  it  will  cost 
you  to  build  wooden  disease  traps. 
Compare  these  prices: 

Diameter 


10^4' 
10%' 
14" 
14" 


Depth 


Length 


Price 

$3.25 
3.90 
4.15 
8.30 


5)V  40" 
5tV'  60" 
7&"  24" 
7^"  120" 
Other  sizes  from  24  to  120  inches  priced  from  $2.66  up. 
Easily  cleanable — sanitary — with  metal  cross  bars  to  make  trough  rigid 
and  to  keep  hogs  from  lying  in  troughs. 

Shipped  complete  and  ready  for  use  upon  receipt  of  your  order  stating 
size  and  shipping  station. 

Polder  giving  other  sizes  on  request. 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  COMPAN  Y 

LOS  ANGELES:  417  Leroy  St.  BERKELEY :  406  Parker  St. 


costs  less  - 

than  wooden  diseased  traps 


The  Best  is  Good  Enough 
for  You 

PlfiS  BY  NOTED  SIRES 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


High  Orion  221329  has  a  refused  price  of  $3,500;  Great  Wonder  180989,  Grand 
Champion  at  Iowa;  Giant  Invincible  208823  heads  Waltmeyers  Iowa  herd;  King  Orion 
Cherry  80765,  first  Junior  Yearling,  Indiana  and  Ohio;  King  of  Orions  240249,  high- 
est priced  pig  ever  sold;  Model  Crimson  Wonder  181217,  a  noted  prize  winner;  Russet's 

Model  205512,  second  place  at  Nebraska.  Also  Uneeda  Wonder  204051,  Uneeda  King 
Col  89103,  and  Uneeda  King  the  Col  by  King  the  Col. 

GET  ONE  OF  THEIR  PIGS. 
M.  P.  Sloe  li m  and  Sons 

Willows,  California 


exhibitors,  which  will  bring  out  the 
best  there  is  on  the  whole  Western 
Coast. 

The  Orland  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
will  have  a  special  booth  close  to 
their  exhibits  at  the  Glenn  County 
Fair.  Rest  and  Jersey  information 
and  Jersey  sociability  may  be  had 
here  free  of  charge. 

Word  comes  from  Woodland  that 
the  prevalence  of  milkweed  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  county  is  be- 
coming a  serious  menace  to  sheep 
raisers,  who  are  pasturing  in  fields 
where  the  weed  grows.  To  most 
other  animals  milkweed  is  a  health- 
ful food. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 


I  NOW  OFFER  my  spring  pigs,  sired  by 
Cook's  Hancherdale  Jones,  a  grandson  of  the 
famous  Gerstdale  Jones  and  out  of  big  pro- 
lific sows,  the  best  of  the  "Big  Types." 
Write  for  prices  and  further  information. 
J.  H.  Cook.  Paradise.  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — See  us  at  the 
State  Fair  with  16  pigs  sired  by  Model  Won- 
der, Reserved  Grand  Champion  of  1917.  We 
have  two  good  boars  of  serviceable  age  for 
sale.  Write  us.  Dimmick  Bros..  Box  811, 
Lemoore,  Cal.  

FORTY  LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINA 
open  and  bred  gilts  from  such  sires  as  Jumbo 
Equal  No.  92441,  My  Choice  94329,  and 
Long  Nelson  180065;  some  are  being  crossed 
with  the  great  young  boar.  Giant  Ben  2nd 
No.  304871;  bred  for  farrowing  in  September 
and  October.    L.  C.  Trewhitt.  Hanford.  

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gertsdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  end  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
ghaw,  Hanford,  Cal.  

POLAND-CHINAS,  BIG  TYPE— Have  some 
exceptionally  fine  weanlings  for  sale  from  big- 
bone  sows  and  Favorite  Best,  a  wonderful 
boar.  Write  Grant  Bros.,  R.  R.  K.  B.  46, 
Fresno.  x  

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINA8  are  money  makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons, 
Lodl.  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — President, 
assisted  by  California's  Smooth  Jumbo,  are 
the  sires  of  my  spring  pigs.  See  them  at  the 
State  Fair.     Jno.  M.  Bernstein.  Hanford.  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  serv- 
iceable boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows,  and  Blucher,  an  exceptionally  good 
boar.    P.  E.  Mitchell.  Atwater.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  Choice 
well-bred  December  pigs,  both  sexes,  $30 
f.  o.  b.  Orland,  crated.  Dr.  H.  W.  Hand. 
Orland.  Cal.   

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.      H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal. 

C.  G.  DE  RAAD  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock.  $20  and 
np.    Lemoore.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal.   

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  county.  Cal. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of '""registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt. 
Dixon,  Cal.  

POLAND -CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstefh,  Trew- 
hitt. and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

 Chester  Whites.  

"BILLIKEN"     CHESTER     WHITES  —  The 

Easy  Feeding  Mellow  Type.  All  bred  sows 
and  gilts  are  sold.  I  have  15  gilts  that  were 
farrowed  in  May,  1917.  These  will  be  bred 
for  September  farrow.  All  are  sired  by  Billi- 
ken.  One  young  service  boar  that  is  Just 
13  months  old.   C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills.  Cal. 

"HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal. 

 ^  

Berkshires. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 
A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus: 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Escalon,  San  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  BARGAINS — Thirty  pigs,  three 
to  four  months  old.  Eight  bred  sows  and 
gilts,  grandly  bred,  fine  'individuals.  Sows 
bred  to  one  of  the  best  boars  in  the  State. 
Priced  to  sell  at  once.  Come  and  see  them 
or  write  us.  Sold  culls  for  pork.  Twin  Oaks 
Ranch.  Linne.  Cal.  

ANCHORAGE  FARM,  ORLAND,  CAL. — 
Breeders  of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  book- 
let describing  our  herd  sire.  Star  Leader, 
world's  reserve  champion.  Special  offering 
of  weanling  pigs.  

BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
champion  sow.  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  aged  boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRE  GILT  FOR  SALE — An  out- 
standing pig.  Just  old  enough  to  breed;  guar- 
anteed to  please.  Glenwood  Acres  Stock 
Farm.  Paso  Robles.  Cal.  

OROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED— The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco.  

CASTLE  VIEW~BE RK SHIRKS  are  the  typey 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch. 
Berkshires  exclusively,  Santa  Rosa. 


MAPLEWOODE    RANCH,    Calistoga.  Cal 
offer    some    fine    Berkshire    fall    and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.     Prices  consistent  with 
quality  and  breeding. 

BERKSHIRES — A  few  extra  choice  young 
pigs  ready  to  ship.  Write  for  description  and 
prices.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Morgan  Hill 
Calif.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  Box  724.  W.  Sacra- 
mento.  Cal.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS     FARMS     BERKSHIRES  — 

Cholera  immune.    Mayfield,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits. 
California. 


Duroc -Jerseys. 

RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS — Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised. 
Will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  Some  choice  weaned 
boar  pigs  for  $25.00.  Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres 
Cal.   

COMMITTEE  CERTIFIED  DUROCS  -^El 
Dorado  County  Duroe-Jersey  Swine  Breeders' 
Association.  Dr.  L.  J.  Anderson,  secretary, 
Placerville.  

DUROC-JERSEYS — A  few  boar  pigs  for 
sale.  Sired  by  the  State  Fair  junior  cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  prize-winning  sows.  F. 
M.  Johnson.  Napa.  

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  DCROC  service 
boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Uneeda  Alberta  Crim- 
son and  from  Model  Queen  3rd.  a  wonderful 
sow.    Dibban  Bros..  Woodland,  Cal. 

LONE  OAK  DUROCS — Now  booking  orders 
August  delivery,  boar  and  sow  registered 
weanling  pigs.  D.  &  H.  J.  Baughman.  Oak- 
dale,  Calif.  

RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS — Few  gilts 
bred  to  Orion  Cherry  King  boars.  Some  good 
spring  boars.  Donald  H.  Graham,  Lancaster. 
California. 


FOR  SALE: — Boar.  J.  K.'s  Model  Chief, 
under  two  years;  sire.  Model  Chief:  dam. 
Beauty  I  Am.  Price.  $100.00.  J.  Stith,  Hol- 
lister.  

BOUDIER  DUROCS  sold  out  excepting  some 
choice  boarB  ready  for  service.  Breeding  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.   H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa. 

DUROC-JERSEYS. — Only  a  few  sows  and 
boars  left.  Am  booking  orders  for  September 
pigs.    F.  M.  Barney.  Hanford.  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  Cal.  

A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows.  

DUROC-JERSEY  weanling  sow  pigs  from 
champion  stock.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Hel- 
ena,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.     W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal. 

DOS  HERMANOS  DUROCS — Boars,  gilts, 
and  weanlings.     Hans  Duveneck.  Ukiah.  Cal. 

 Yorkshires. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for 
sale.    A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal.  


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS —  Straight; 
deep-bodied  grandsons  of  King  Valdessa,  from 
30-pound  dams.  Good  values  in  sons  of  high 
record  heifers.     Address  First  National  Bank 

Bldg..  San  Jose.  Cal.  

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 4  Holstein-Friesian  bulls  from 
8  to  18  months  old.  Pedigreed  stock.  Fine 
individuals.  Will  be  registered  on  sale.  Geo. 
C.  Roeding  Co..  Fresno,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 34  high-grade  Holstein  heif- 
ers, long  twos  and  short  three-year-olds  with 
first  calf.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons,  Lodi, 
CaL  

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 

Cloud,  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale,    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees 
BREEDERS   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier,  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice.  Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co.,  Woodland.  Cal.  

TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.     W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto.  

TWENTY-FOUR  GOOD,  FRESH  MILK 
COWS  for  sale,  mostly  Holsteins.  Address, 
Albert  M.  Bemmerly.  Woodland.  Cal.  

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
B.  437.  San  Jose.  Calif.  

F.  H.  STENZEL.  SAN  LORENZO.  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  

GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM,  WOODLAND. 
CAL. — Special    offering   of    fine    heifers  and 

young  bulla.  

~~ REGISTERED-  ifOLST EINS — A.  W.  Morrris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land. Cal.  

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon,  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.    McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal.  

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto,  Cal. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal.  '  

HENGERVELD  DE  KOL  BLOOD.  High 
producers.    T.  B.  King,  Visalia. 


CM-CO 


 Jerseys.   ,  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Young  bull 
ready  for  light  service,  for  sale.  E.  E.  Green- 
I  ough,  Merced,  Cal.  

JERSEY  BULLS  from,  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Hayworth,  Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.    O.  J.  Ames,  Oakdale.  


 Guernseys.  

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show,  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal.  

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  GUERNSEYS — 
Herd  headed  by  Argies  Prince,  first  prize  at 
Sacramento.  1917.  Bull  calves  for  sale.  A. 
J.  Welch,  Redwood  City,  Cal.  

FOUNDATION  HERD  A.  R.  GUERNSEYS — 
Two  head  A.  R.  cows  and  young  bull;  dam 
654  b.  f.  and  three-year-old  sister  684  lbs. 
Address  "Inquiries,"  511  First  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Berkeley.  Cal.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes; 

prices  reasonable.   

Ayrshire*.   

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES— Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company,  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 

AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco.   


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS — Registered  stock. 
1  two-year-old  bull,  3  bull  calves,  1  junior 
yearling  bull.  Some  grade  bulls  from  regis- 
tered  sire.     Pocket  Ranch.  Geyserville,  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
homs — Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
gale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  gale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg.  Sulgun.  Cal.  


BEEF  CATTLE. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HKREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely,  Modoc  county.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1,  Redwood  City.  Cal.  

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Cal.    John  Troup,  Supt.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog 
free.     Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal 

SPRINGDALK  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short.  Reno,  Nevada. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Cows  with 
calves  at  foot,  yearling  heifers  and  bulls  for 
sale.    Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits.  Cal.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prire- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard,  Supt.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM— Registered  Short- 
horns.     Prices  on  application.    Hopland,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HKREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  Q  Ranch,  Esparto.  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Herefords,  Newman.  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords,  Bishop,  Cal.  

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Faring.  May- 
field,  Cal.  


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


FOR  SALE,  GOATS — 30  grade  Angora  Nan- 
nies. 1  Billy.  $200.00  for  lot  F.  O.  B.  Tre* 
Pinos,  Cal.    O.  P.  Hodges.  Palcines,  Cal.  

D.  W.  KELLIHER,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Hampshire  sheep,  Eugene,  California,  offers 
for  sale  a  choice  lot  of  yearling  Hampshire 
rams,  sired  by  Walnut  Hall,  and  Butterfleld 
rams  purchased  at  Salt  Lake.  August,  1916; 
also  12  head  of  purebred  yearling  Rambouil- 
let  rams.  Inspection  and  correspondence  in- 
vited;  

J.  R.  BLOOM^  breeder  of  purebred  Shrop- 
shire rams.  Single  or  carload  lots.  Call  on 
or  write  to  J.  R.  Bloom,  Dixon.  Cal.  

WRAY  BROTHERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Breeders 
of  registered  Hampshire  sheep.  Some  fine 
two-year-olds  and  ram  lambs  for  sale.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEY8  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pa»- 
adena.  Cal.  j  

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  ShropBhlreg.  I 

KAUPKE  BROS..  WOODLAND.  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE^Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambonlllets.  Hanford.  Cal.  t 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM.  MANTECA,  CAL.— 
Breeders.  Importers  of  Hampshire  sheep.  


HORSES    AND  MULES. 

REGISTERED  raRCHERONS — HenF  stud, 
first  prize,  reserve  champion,  P. -P.  I.  ■.. 
1915.    John  Matley.  Reno,  Nevada.  


MISCELLANEOUS.  

BUTTE  CITY"  RANCH— Shorthorn*,  Shrop- 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Writ* 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  burin*-. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Gleniv 
county,  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Gull- 
ford,  own  era.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED— Th» 
cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co..  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  street*, 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  ._ 

WANTED — 160  to  1000  young  Hereford  or 
Durham  cattle.  Write  or  phone.  Alan  Milne*. 
Phone  Farmers  231,  Riverdale.  Cal. 
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Three  Years  of  Machine  Milking 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


Milking  machines  have  been  used 
three  years  on  the  Shoreacres  Dairy, 
near  San  Leandro,  owned  by  Collins 
Pros.,  and  superintended  by  L.  J. 
Keller.  Careful  weights  of  produc- 
tion by  the  cows  during  two  years 
before  the  machines  were  installed 
and  the  three  years  since  have  shown 
no  difference  in  production.  Four 
men  with  twelve  units  are  milking 
230  to  240  cows.  The  milk  goes  to 
Oakland.  Berkeley,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco with  a  bacterial  content  al- 
ways under  10,000  and  averaging 
under  5000,  according  to  Mr.  Kelley. 
The  cattle  are  in  perfect  condition, 
garget  has  never  bothered  them,  and 
the  machines  have  worked  perfectly. 

"It.  is  a  question  of  the  operators' 
carefulness,"  says  Mr.  Kelley.  "Be- 
fore installing  the  machines  I  went 
away  to  work  on  a  dairy  where  they 
were  being  used.  When  I  came  back 
1  knew  the  machines,  could  fix  any- 
thing wrong  with  them,  and  could 
talk  with  authority  to  the  men. 
That  makes  a  great  difference  with 
them.  They  know  I  can  run  the 
machines  if  they  quit,  and  we  have 
very  little  trouble  keeping  them. 
We  prefer  to  hire  hand  milkers  and 
teach  them  machine  milking  here, 
because  then  we  can  teach  them  to 
do  it  our  way.  They  learn  pretty 
well  in  two  or  three  weeks  and  can 
be  left  alone  after  four  weeks.  Each 
man  operates  three  units  and  strips 
the  cows  while  the  machines  are 
■working  on  others.  Extra  buckets 
are  provided,  so  the  machine  caps 
are  taken  from  the  filled  ones  and 
used  on  others  while  the  filled 
buckets  are  rolled  away  to  the 
creamery  on  overhead  roller  carriers. 
Two  buckets,  holding  70  pounds  of 
milk,  are  hung  on  each  carrier  to 


save  time  and  keep  them  out  of  the 

dirt. 

It  takes  about  the  same  time  to 
milk  60  cows  (2%  to  3  hours)  as 
to  milk  30  by  hand.  The  men  take 
care  of  their  own  pulsators  and 
pipes  and  rinse  the  machines  with 
cold  water  at  the  end  of  each  milk- 
ing. Then  the  machines  are  washed 
and  sterilized  in  the  creamery  in 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  by 
one  man.  He  takes  them  apart  after 
each  milking,  scrubs  them  with 
brushes,  and  puts  them,  with  the 
rubber  parts,  into  a  vat  that  holds 
15  gallons  of  cold  water.  A  steam 
pipe  into  the  vat  heats  it  slowly  to 
180  or  190  degrees  and  the  heat  is 
held  forty  minutes  above  pasteuri- 
zation point  and  the  rubber  parts 
are  simply  left  in  this  sterile  water 
until  the  next  milking. 

On  ranches  where  milking  ma- 
chines have  proved  unsatisfactory, 
Mr.  Kelley  believes  carelessness  is 
the  great  fault.  Operators  forget 
to  regulate  the  pulsators  and  keep 
the  back  pressure  suited  to  the  tex- 
ture of  individual  teats.  Some  men 
are  rough  in  approaching  cows. 
Special  care  is  desirable  when  they 
are  not  accustomed  to  milking  from 
either  side.  If  a  teat  cup  falls  off, 
the  first  thing  is  to  stop  the  ma- 
chine. Extra  teat  cups  are  always 
kept  handy  to  replace  those  which 
may  fall  and  become  too  dirty  to 
wash  clean  quickly.  The  cement 
floors  are  washed  out  after  each 
string  of  cows  is  milked.  The  cow* 
are  washed  before  milking.  With 
watchfulness  to  remove  the  ma- 
chines when  the  milk  is  all  taken, 
and  with  cleanliness,  the  machines 
have  every  advantage  over  hand 
milking. 


Livestock  Freight  Increases 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Some  misunderstanding  exists  re- 
garding the  freight  rate  increases 
on  livestock  which  went  into  effect 
June  25.  Western  State  tariffs  are 
quoted  by  the  carload  on  the  basis 
of  36  feet  long  with  percentage  in- 
creases for  greater  lengths.  The 
freight  rates  for  local  and  long  dis- 
tance shipments  were  increased  25 
per  cent;  but  with  the  provision 
that  no  such  increase  shall  be  over 
$15  per  car,  according  to  Traffic  Di- 
rector W.  J.  Shotwell  of  the  Food 
Administration.  Thus  long  distance 
shipments  are  not  appreciably  in- 
creased, while  local  shipments  are 
charged  the  full  25  per  cent  addi- 


tional. This  discourages  local  move- 
ment of  stock,  which  is  desired  in 
order  to  relieve  car  shortage  and 
traffic  congestion  due  to  criss-cross 
shipments  and  other  unnecessary 
movement.  This  local  shipment  has 
in  previous  years  reached  a  total 
near  4500  cars  in  July  alone. 


THIS  COW  PAID  HER  WAY. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Few  cows  in  California  beef  herds 
have  paid  so  well  as  Highland  Mary, 
a  registered  Shorthorn  bought  twq 
years  ago  by  Jas.  McDonald  of  the 
Ormondale    Co.    of    Redwood  City. 


EXHIBITING  GRADE  CATTLE  TO  PROVE  VALUE  OF  PUREBREDS. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.]  S 

I  Purebred  livestock  breeders  already  know  the  superior  merits  of 
pure  breeding.  This  does  not  need  demonstration  to  them  by  showing 
at  the  fairs.  But  there  are  still  thousands  of  people  in  the  State 
using  scrub  or  grade  sires  which  very  rarely  can  be  depended  on  to 
transmit  the  best  qualities  to  their  offspring.  These  thousands  of  peo- 
ple really  need  a  demonstration  of  the  way  purebreds  generally  trans- 
mit the  most  desirable  producing  characteristics.  Such  a  demonstra- 
tion would  make  ready  customers  for  purebred  breeders  and  would 
increase  food  production  without  proportionately  increasing  its  cost. 
But  most  of  these  prospective  customers  are  hardly  able  to  buy  many 
high-class  registered  females,  though  none  of  them  can  in  any  way 
afford  to  do  without  a  high-class  registered  bull  if  they  expect  to 
replenish  their  herds  with  heifers  of  their  own  breeding. 

With  this  in  mind,  J.  M.  Christen  of  Pacheco,  himself  eight  years 
a  user;  of  registered  bulls  and  only  recently  graduating  slowly  into 
purebreds,  is  urging  the  San  Francisco  Livestock  Show  to  provide  a 
class  for  grade  daughters  of  registered  sires  along  with  registered 
bulls  of  their  own  age.  Such  exhibits  would  be  still  more  striking  if 
accompanied  by  the  dams  and  the  sires  of  the  grade  heifers  where 
possible.  The  improvement  of  daughters  over  their  dams  could  be 
made  the  most  convincing  exhibit  in  the  show  in  favor  of  purebred 
sires. 


Highland  Mary  had  a  bull  calf  at 
her  side  sired  by  Imperial  Victor. 
She  was  in  calf  to  the  same  animal 


Jr.  The  first  bull  calf  sold  for  $800. 
the  second  for  $500.  The  heifer  calf 
sold  for  $400  and  she  now  has  an- 


and  dropped  another  bull,  Therrshe  I  other  fine  heifer,  with  the  c»w  still 
had  a  heifer  calf  by  Golden  Goods,  j  in  her  prime. 


A  U  O  T  I  O  IN 

Complete   Dispersal  Sale 

ARO  HERD 


35  Pure  Bred 

Registered  Holsteins 

(TUBERCULIN  TESTED) 

At  the  ARO  HOLSTEIN  FARM.  4  miles  southeast  of  Artesia  and  'A 

mile  south  of 

CYPRESS,  ORANGE  COUNTY 

Tuesday,  August  20th 

at   10  A.  M. 

This  herd  is  one  of  superior  excellence,  some  of  the  most  noted  blood 
lines  of  the  Holstein  breed  being  represented.  This  sale  will  offer  the 
established  breeder  or  those  looking  for  foundation  stock  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  sojne  exceptionally  well  bred  cattle.  Owing  to  the  lack 
of  time,  no  catalog  will  be  issued,  but  tabulated  pedigrees  of  every  animal 
will  be  on  hand  day  of  sale.  Arrangements  for  credit  can  be  made  prior 
to  sale.   For  full  information  write,  \ 

COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADKS, 
HAROLD  B.  RHOADES, 
1505  South  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calj£.  Auctioneers. 


Rut  the  Best  Blood 
in   Vour  Herd 


The    cow    making:    the    highest    official    yearly    butter    record    for    1917-1918.  as 

shown     by     the     report     jUBt     issued  by     the     Holstein-Fricsian     Association  of 

America    (and   it  is  the  world's  official  record   for  one  year)    is   Aatrgie   Acme  of 

Riverside  2nd.     She  is  out  of  the  same  dam  as  our  senior  herd  sire. 

Prince  Riverside  Walker 

The  junior  three  year  old  heifer  making 
the  highest  yearly  butter  record  for  1917- 
1918  as  shown  by  the  report  just  Issued 
by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  is  Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol 
Walker.  She  is  by  the  same  aire  as  our 
wnior  herd  sire.  I'KIM'K  KIVKKSIUK 
WALKER. 

Buy  your  herd  sire  in  the  blood  lines 
that  are  doing  things  TODAY  and  that 
will  iru-ream;  in  value  in  the  rc<xmls  they 
are  bound  to  make  in  the  TOMORROW. 
We  have  just  a  few  good  bull  calves  by 
PRINCE  RIVKKSIDK  WALKER,  out  of 
splendid  dams.  They  move  young  at  our 
prices. 

OUR  ENTIRE  HERD  IS  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

Tulare  Holstein  Farm 

W.  J.  HIGOON,  Owner    TULARE,  CAL.    H.  L  REDD,  Herdsman 


The  Cost  of  Feed  is  NOT  HIGH 

when  you  mix  your  rations  with  COPRO,  the  economical  CO  PRO. 
Foe  nourishing  cattle  sad  aoadiuoning  poultry  it  hu  oo superior. 


is  rich  in  fata  and  protein.  It  makes  hens  lay  more  eggs;  it  increases  butter  fat  is  milk;  it 
makes  hogs  fat  with  clean  flesh. 

Mix  COPRO  with  your  rations  and  watch  the  results. 

FREE  SAMPLE  and  a  copy  of  our  bookie 
containing  valuable  information  on  the  subieot 

of  "SUCCESSFUL  FEEDING" 
sent  on  request.   Write  today. 

If  your  DEALER  can't  quote  pra 
write  us  direct. 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 
Manulactnrers 
155  Townund  St.  San  Francis™.  CaU 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

dives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 
HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY  LOS  ANGELES 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hoc) 
I  .antral  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
8WINELAND  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pearson.  Prop.  Woodland.  Cal. 


California  Breeders 
$350,000.00  £££ 

cattle  in  our  sales,  under  the  most  stringent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  organ- 
ization in  America.  Satisfied  buyers  have 
been  the  rule  in  all  our  sales. 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES  it  PEDIGREE  CO. 

C.  L.  HUGHES,  Saks  Maastcr,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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Veterinary  Queries 

[Answered  bj  Dr.  Edward  i.  Creely.] 


Reduced  Milk  Flow. 

To  the  Editor:  My  cow,  five 
years  old,  milking  about  three 
months  now,  has  been  giving  about 
four  gallons  of  milk  a  day  up  until 
a  day  ago.  Her  milk  flow  has  grad- 
ually decreased  to  about  a  pint. 
This  milk  is  thick  and  stringy. 
Until  recently  she  was  fed  on  oat 
and  barley  hay  mixed  and  she  gave 
her  natural  flow  of  milk;  now  she 
has  nothing  but  green  alfalfa  to 
eat.  The  butter  is  so  soft  that  it 
will  not  separate  from  the  milk. 
What  can  we  do  to  make  her  milk 
return  and  what  should  we  feed 
her? — A.  N.,  Walnut  Creek. 

Rule  out  the  feed  as  a  cause  of 
this  condition.  The  stringy  milk  is 
due  to  the  invasion  of  non-disease- 
producing  germs  into  the  udder. 
There  may  also  be  a  slight  inflam- 
mation to  other  organisms.  Look 
for  hard  lumps  and  tenderness  in 
the  udder.  Treat  her  with  hot  ap- 
plications, such  as  antiphlogistine, 
or  a  hot  bran  mash,  and  relieve  the 
weight  of  the  udder  by  placing  it 
in  a  bandage  or  suspensory,  with 
the  straps  tied  over  the  back.  Gen- 
tle massage  of  the  whole  organ  with 
warm  olive  oil  is  indicated. 


Pigs  Have  Bad  Cough. 
To  the  Editor:  What  makes  the 
pigs  cough?  I  am  a  beginner  in 
the  pig  game  and  do  not  understand 
much  about  the  pigs'  diseases.  I 
lost  one  about  six  months  old  from 
coughing  and  have  two  smaller  ones 
that  must  have  caught  the  cough 
from  the  one  that  died.  What  would 
you  advise? — W.  J.  M.,  Stockton. 

The  cough  may  be  due  to  inhala- 
tion of  dust,  exposure  to  cold, 
chronic  hog  cholera  or  tuberculosis. 
Give  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  be  sure 
not  to  keep  them  in  crowded  quar- 
ters at  night  or  overheated.  Give 
the  hogs  a  teaspoon ful  of  kerosene 
to  a  quart  of  raw  linseed  oil  to 
which  1  ounce  of  oil  of  cade  has 
been  added.  Give  1  tablespoonful 
of  this  mixture  morning  and  night. 


Spavin. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  horse 
fifteen  years  old  that  has  formed  a 
big  bunch  on  front  and  inside  of 
hock  joint.  It  seems  soft  and  has 
been  forming  for  six  months. — R. 
A.  E.,  North  Fork. 

\It  fs  a  spavin.  If  the  animal  is 
not  lame,  leave  it  alone;  but  if  he 
is,  the  absorbine  you  inquired  about 
may  bring  about  a  cure  or  render 
the  animal  serviceable.  Rest  is  es- 
sential. While  the  animal  is  quiet, 
apply  a  cold  water  bandage. 

Curing  Fistula. 
A  correspondent  writes:  "You 
may  tell  'W.  R.'  of  Fallon,  Nev., 
that  I  have  successfully  used  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  for  the  cure  of 
fistula.  Dissolve  one  tablet  in  a 
pint  of  water,  put  on  large  wet 
pack,  using  light  saddle  without 
stirrups  to  hold  same  in  place. 
Wash  two  or  three  times  daily." 


Cow  Holds  Milk. 
To  the  Editor:    How  can  we  make 
a  cow  let  down  her  milk?    We  treat 
her  gently  and  she  has  great  ca- 
pacity.— C.  S.,  Pacheco. 

!■  Dairymen  who  have  succeeded  are 
Invited  to  answer.  Names  will  be 
withheld  if  requested. 

WHY  HE  QUIT  ADVERTISING. 

To  the  Editor:  I  very  recently 
discontinued  my  classified  Duroc- 
Jersey  ad  in  the  Press  because  I 
have  nothing  left  to  sell.     I  have 


CM 


Feed  Cutter  and  Silo  Filler 


A  SIZE   FOR  EVERY  DAIRY 


Your  silage  should  be  evenly  cut 
and  well  packed  in  a  leak:  proof  silo 

THE  ACME  CUTTER  DOES  THE  WORK 


Light  Running 

Filling  the  Silo 

THE  spiral  cutting  knives  are  set  at'  the 
correct  angle  and  make  a  clean  shearing 
stroke  which  cuts  the  silage — does  not 
bruise  or  shred  it.  The  silage  produced  is  of 
uniform  lengths  —  packs  tight  and  avoids 
spoilage. 

The  rigid  STEEL  FRAME  adds  strength 
and  durability  not  found  in  other  cutters.  It 
is  securely  riveted — can't  warp  or  sag  or  throw 
the  bearings  out  of  alignment  like  the  old 
style  wood  frame  cutters. 


Safe 


Durable 


Cutting  Dry  Feed 


THE  same  Acme  Cutter  that  fills  your  silo 
will  cut  up  all  kinds  of  dry  feed  and 
make  excellent  alfalfa  meal.    Use  it  with 
profit  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Cut  all  your  dry  feed.  25  per  cent  of  all 
bulk  hay  fed  to  stock  is  wasted — trampled 
under  foot  or  nosed  out  and  not  eaten.  Run 
it  through  an  Acme  and  avoid  this  waste. 
Save  $4  to  $6  on  every  ton  of  hay  you  feed. 
Figure  out  what  YOU  can  save. 

Special  hay  feeding  attachment  gives  all  Acme 
Cutters  enormous  capacity.  What  are  your  require- 
ments? 


ORDER  EARLY 

Our  stock  is  complete,  but  the  demand  is  heavy.  Factory  shipments  are  uncertain, 
and  have  it  ready  for  business  when  your  corn  is  ripe. 

SEND  NOW  FOR  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CATALOGS 


Order  your  Acme  now 


IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS 


LEAK  PROOF 


PERMANENT 


We  use  the,  finest  grade  of  selected  redwood  tank  stock  in  the  refrigerator  doors,  in 
the  staves  and  throughout  the  silo.  It's  hard  to  get.  It  takes  time  to  transport  ma- 
terial and  erect  the  silo.    Look  ahead.    Order  your  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO  NOW. 

WE  HAVE  THE  STOCK  AND  CAN  DELIVER  THE  GOODS 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO 

61  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


four  hrood  sows  and  my  boar  left 
and  some  30  barrows.  Every  sow 
pig  and  gilt  has  been  sold.  Grant 
A.  Mumford  of  Atwater  got  my  last 
surplus  stock — two  bred  gilts  and 
one  bred  sow.  Since  January  1st  I 
have  sold  35  pigs  and  hogs  of  all 
ages  and  sizes.  Probably  75  per 
cent  of  the  business  resulted  from 
Rural  Press  advertisements.  As 
soon  as  I  have  a  surplus  to  dispose 
of  again,  my  use  of  the  advertising 
columns  will  be  resumed.  This  may 
be  several  months. — Geo.  L.  Horine, 
Winton. 


There  were  2900  mules  sold  to 
farmers  around  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  this 
spring  and  summer. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sale*  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1601-3-5  So.  Main  St.,  Lor  Angeles.  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  HOG  BOOK. 

Price  $2  Postpaid. 
Pacific   Rural   Press,  Publisher, 
525  Market  St.,     .  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


/  Milking  Machines 


B-K  kerpi  tubes  and  cups  tweet  and 
dean.  Penetrates  milk  aolid* — kills  the 
bacteria.    Is  clean — harmle&s — cannot  taint 


—cannot  harm  metal.  Used  and  recom- 
mended by  Milking  Machine  Manufacture 
for  years.  Cheapest  in  actual  use— sold 
under  guarantee.  Get  B-K  today— end  i 
milk  troubles.  Send  us  your  order  and  your 
dealer*!  name.  Send  for  dairy  bulletins  and 
"trial  offer." 

General  Utorator.es-  Madison.  Wis. 
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Aims  to  Breed  Large,  Prolific  Sheep 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Few  flocks  of  registered  sheep  are 
to  be  found  in  California.  Many 
flocks  have  descended  from  regis- 
tered ewes  and  rams,  but  registra- 
tion has  not  been  kept  up  on  the 
females.  One  of  the  long-time  Shrop- 
shire breeders  of  California  is  J.  W. 
Marshall  of  Solano  county.  He  had 
been  breeding  purebred  Shrops  a 
number  of  years  before  June.  1909. 
when  he  sold  them  and  imported  r>() 
ewes  direct  from  England.  Thence- 
forward he  has  kept  his  stock  regis- 
tered, though  he  breeds  only  about 
150  ewes  per  year.  Of  his  aim  in 
improving  the  band  of  500  sold  in 
1909  and  in  his  breeding  operations 
since  then,  Mr.  Marshall  says:  "This 
band  of  500  was,  I  think,  one  of  the 
best  purebred  bands  of  Shropshires. 
the  largest  sized  and  most  prolific 
ewes  in  California  at  that  time.  I 


had  taken  great  pains  to  breed  them 
for  these  qualities — just  what  I  am 
trying  to  do  with  my  present  band. 
But  it  is  mighty  hard  to  get  hold  of 
good  sized  bucks." 

Ten  of  the  original  foundation 
ewes  are  still  breeding  in  the  Mar- 
shall flock,  being  well  over  ten  years 
old.  A  buck  is  still  in  use  that  was 
bought  from  Bishop  Bros.'  before 
the  judging  at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.,  where 
this  animal  later  won  grand  cham- 
pionship. He  has  hams  almost  like 
a  hog.  Several  of  his  daughters 
weigh  around  235  pounds,  their 
rumps  are  well  carried  out,  their 
backs  straight,  and  their  faces  so 
woolly  that  the  lambs  have  to  be 
sheared  around  the  eyes  in  spring- 
time to  avoid  foxtail.  Mr.  Marshall 
has  no  stock  for  sale  now. 


Glenn  County  Fair 


[Written  for  Paclflc  Sural  Frees.] 


"More  Jersey  cattle  were  shown  at 
the  Glenn  County  Fair  last  year 
than  were  shown  at  any  State  Fair 
•or  any  other  county  fair  in  Amer- 
ica." said  J.  J.  Flaherty  of  the  First 
National  Bank  at  Orland.  whose  ac- 
tivities toward  making  Orland  the 
Jersey  center  of  California  have 
been  chronicled  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  One  hundred  and  sixteen 
head  were  shown  last  year,  but  W. 
G.  Gurnett.  superintendent  of  live- 
stock, says  there  will  probably  be 
over  150  head  there  this  year.  The 
Hembree  and  Samuels  Jersey  herds 
have  been  dispersed  mostly  in  this 
county  since  the  last  fair. 

Over  12.000  paid  admissions  were 
recorded  last  year,  and  20,000  are 
expected.  The  fair,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Orland,  September  16  to  21. 
has  over  twice  the  space  under  cover 
that  was  provided  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  Manager  E.  J.  Falk  of  Or- 
latfd.  and  the  writer  found  stock- 
men all  over  the  upper  Sacramento 
Valley  intending  to  show.  Other 
breeds  of  cattle  last  year  were  rather 
scarce  at  the  fair,  but  will  not  be 
so  this  year.  Last  year  it  was  de- 
cided not  to  ask  the  business  men 
to  contribute  special  prizes  in  1918. 
but  before  the  first  of  August  Sec- 
retary E.  A.  Kirk,  also  of  Orland, 
had  what  is  probably  the  largest 
and  best  list  of  special  trophy  awards 
ever  offered  at  such  a  fair.  About 
thirty  silver  trophies,  valued  at  $25 
to  $100  and  aggregating  over  $1,000, 
have  been  volunteered.  Mr.  Falk 
tells  of  one  business  man  who  was 
indignant  because  he  had  not  been 
solicited.  Several  special  prizes  of 
registered  livestock  have  also  been 
offered.  All  regular  premiums  will 
be  paid  in  War  Savings  Stamps,  as 
the  whole  tone  of  the  fair  will  be 
toward  winning  the  war  by  more 
and  better  food  production  more  eco- 
nomically. 

A  good  display  of  Hampshire, 
Shropshire,  Lincoln,  and  Carricule 
sheep  was  staged  last  year  and 
probably  more  will  come  this  year. 


were  shown.  Premium  lists  are 
available  by  addressing  either  Man- 
ager Falk  or  Secretary  Kirk. 


BIG  HEREFORD  BREEDERS. 


A  plunger  in  registered  Herefords 
after  using  registered  and  purebred 
bulls  on  their  eleven  ranches  in  Ari- 
zona, California,  and  Mexico  a  long 
time  previously  is  the  C.  H.  &  O.  B. 
Fuller  Co.  This  outfit  last  season 
bought  100  registered  Hereford  heif- 
ers in  Kansas.  They  put  them  on 
the  Jalama  Ranch  in  Santa  Barbara 
county,  recently  acquired  from  the 
Dibblee  Estate.  They  bought  300 
registered  bulls  in  Kansas  last  year, 
according  to  O.  B.  Fuller,  and  are 
raising  their  own  purebred  bulls. 
The  Fuller  Bros,  fed  10,000  head 
last  year,  mostly  in  Imperial  Valley, 
from  which  they  shipped  4000  fat 
cattle  East,  besides  a  couple  of  train- 
loads  from  other  sections.  O.  B. 
Fuller  says  California  ought  to  ship 
30,000  head  East  every  spring,  but 
that  they  ought  to  go  in  cans  or 
refrigerator  cars  rather  than  alive, 
as  noted  in  another  article. 


WHY  HE  BOUGHT  PUREBREDS. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon  of  Tulare  was 
farming  with  his  father-in-law  and 
buying  and  selling  stock.  On  one 
occasion  he  paid  $100  for  a  yearling 
Holstein  bull.  Two  other  parties 
had  bought  at  the  same  price  and 
another  had  just  paid  $100  each  for 
ten  purebred  heifer  calves.  This 
started  Mr.  Sturgeon  to  thinking. 
He  went  back  to  the  same  breeder 
and  bought  a  cow  in  calf  for  $150. 
Within  three  months  he  sold  the 
calf  for  $100  and  the  cow  for  $250. 
Such  values  were  way  beyond  those 
of  grade  stock  he  was  handling  all 
the  time  and  Mr.  Sturgeon  laid 
plans  to  go  into  purebred  breeding 
in  a  strong  way.  This  he  did  last 
spring,  and  the  State  has  another 
booster  for  the  economical  produc- 
ing ability  of  purebreds. 


Jim  Jefferies  of  Burbank  is  mak- 
ing   preparation    for   testing  every 


About  seventy-fivo  hogs  of  all  breeds    cow  in  his  herd  this  fall. 


FINE  WOOL     HEAVY  LAMBS 

Biff,  smooth-bodied,  heavy  woo  led  Rambouillete  of  the  best  breeding.  I  hare  used 
only  registered  rams  on  my  original  foundation  of  purebred  ewes  and  their  offspring.  A 
few  choice  yearling  rams  for  sale.    Write  for  their  breeding  or  come  and  see  them. 

E.  C.  SPEAR,  St.  Helena 


Live  Oak  Stock  Farm 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE 


P.  O.  Address : 
Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 

Take  Electric  Cars  at  Petaluma  or 
Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Station 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle, 
Shropshire  Sheep, 
American  Merino 
and  Rambouillet  Sheep 


SHROPSHIRES, 
RAMBOUILLETS 
and 
AMERICAN 
MERINOS 


We  have  tor  sale  this  season  350  HEAD  OF  PUREBRED  SHROP- 
SHIRE RAMS,  yearl  ings  and  two-year-olds.  They  are  sired  by  sons  of 
the  famous  Senator  Bibby,  one  of  the  best  Shropshires  ever  imported  into 
the  United  States.  He  is  now  nine  years  of  age  and  is  still  hale  and 
hearty. 

WE  HAVE  500  AMERICAN  MERINOS  AND  RAMBOUILLETS. 

Our  Rambouillets  are  all  from  prize  winning  rams  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 
Strong,  hardy,  range  raised  stock.  We  have  a  fine  lot  of  yearling  Ameri- 
can Merinos  of  our  own  breed. 

ALL  STOCK  SOLD  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Also  a  tine  lot  of  young  Red  Polled  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  Teddy's 
Best  of  Jean  Duluth  Farms. 


Shropshire  Rams 

 IMPROVE  YOUR  LAMBS— 

The  G.  C.  Wheeler  sheep  ranch  of  Reno,  Nevada,  has  sold  all  but  2000 
of  their  purebred  Shropshires,  which  Wheeler  Bros,  have  brought  to  the 
old  Taylor  Ranch,  near  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  These  are  vigorous,  hardy  ani- 
mals, all  descended  from  registered  rams  and  from  the  original  importa- 
tion made  from  England  by  Governor  Sparks  of  Nevada. 

Their  new  location  is  being  fitted  as  a  breeding  and  show  ranch.  Come 
and  see  them  or  drop  a  card  telling  what  you  want. 

Ewes  and  yearling  and  two-year-old  rams  for  sale. 


santa  rosa    The  Shropshire  Farm  California 


Champion  Ram.  P.  P   I.  E. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WIININirNQS  P.  F».  I.  I :.,  191S 

Aired  Bam.  First  and  Second.  Yearling-  Ram. 
First.  Ram  Lamb.  First,  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling-  Ewe,  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb.  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  sire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor. First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  ag-e.  bred  by  Exhibitor.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  year  old.  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old.  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year.  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor.  First.  Produce  of  Ewe,  First.  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total,  including-  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts.  9  Seconds,  and  6  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Ranis  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agents.  SAN  RAMON. 

Contra  Costa  County,  California. 


These  sheep  are  purebred,  large  and  smooth,  with  heavy  fleece  of  fine.  long, 
staple,  white  wool.    Yearling  rams  and  ewes.     Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited. 


CHAS.  A.  KIMBLE,  HANFORD,  CAL. 


Breeder  and  Importer. 


FOR  SALE  1000  one  and  two-year  old 

Shropshire  Rams 

By  Imported  Canadian  Sires  and  Purebred  Ewes.  For  further  particulars  call  or  address: 

Phone  No.  2SI-F-2  C.  E.  BARN  MART  Suisun,  Cal. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 


[Written   for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


by  Sana  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 


J 


FALL  HATCHING  AND  ITS 
PROBLEMS. 


Before  this  reaches  our  readers 
the  month  of  August  will  be  mak- 
ing history,  so  it  is  well  to  think 
about  that  hatching  question.  Go 
over  the  birds  that  are  to  be  mated 
for  breeding  with  as  much  care  as 
If  you  were  picking  them  out  to 
exhibit,  only  more  so,  for  there  is 
more  at  stake.  Let  your  male  birds 
be  of  known  qualities  as  breeders 
and  not  later  than  August  10  mate 
up  your  pens.  If  you  are  hatching 
the  heavy  breeds,  do  not  put  too 
many  hens  to  a  male  nor  put  two 
males  in  a  yard  where  one  runs  the 
other  around,  for  neither  attends 
strictly  to  duty.  You  will  get  more 
and  better  chicks  by  feeding  an  ex- 
tra male  or  two  if  necessary.  While 
we  can  beat  nature  at  her  own 
game  in  many  things,  there  are  some 
that  we  cannot — and  one  is  the 
breeding  instinct  of  poultry.  To 
bring  this  instinct  up  to  its  highest 
pitch  in  springtime  requires  little 
effort,  for  nature  is  working  with 
us;  but  in  the  fall  of  the  year  na- 
ture is  against  us.  It's  the  time  all 
wild  birds  separate  and  each  goes 
its  own  way. 

THWARTING  THE  NATURAL  INSTINCT. 

The  natural  instinct  has  been  par- 
tially bred  out  of  domestic  poultry, 
but  close  observation  shows  that  the 
hen  does  not  seek  the  male's  atten- 
tions as  in  spring  or  early  summer, 
nor  does  the  male  pay  the  many  lit- 
tle attentions  to  his  flock  that  he 
does  in  the  spring.  We  can  keep 
them  keyed  up  to  the  breeding  point 
only  by  good  feed  and  care  and  by 
making  things  as  near  like  spring  as 
possible. 

A  hopper  filled  with  bone  and 
good  beef  scrap  should  be  within 
reach,  so  that  they  can  help  them- 
selves. If  they  eat  more  at  first 
than  you  would  feed,  after  a  day 
or  so  they  will  regulate  the  quantity 
themselves.  Furnish  plenty  of  green 
feed  to  offset  the  craving  for  animal 
food. 

NECESSARY  PRECAUTIONS. 

Keep  them  free  from  lice  and 
mites  and  gather  your  eggs  often 
after  you  commence  saving  for  hatch- 
ing. I  like  to  leave  the  sexes  to- 
gether ten  days  before  using  the 
eggs  for  hatching.  It  may  not  be 
necessary,  but  it's  safe.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  males  and  all  of  them 
proven  breeders,  change  them  off 
every  ten  days.  It  will  give  you  a 
larger  percentage  of  m#^e  chicks 
and  they  will  be  stronger.  Keep 
your  breeding  stock  fairly  well  sup- 
plied with  scratch  litter  and  feed 


all  grain  in  the  litter,  making  the 
hens  exercise  for  it;  also  see  that 
they  have  good  grit  and  shell.  If 
you  have  granulated  bone,  it  adds  to 
the  interest  of  the  hens  if  you  throw 
some  of  it  in  the  scratch  litter  and 
let  them  find  it. 

Watch  your  male  birds  to  see  that 
they  get  enough  to  eat  and  dust 
them  once  a  week  if  you  value  their 
health  and  that  of  the  hens.  If 
people  would  keep  the  male  birds 
entirely  free  from  lice,  hens  would 
never  cause  any  trouble.  Hens  dust 
themselves,  but  the  male  birds  rarely 
do.  It  is  not  really  necessary  to 
dust  them  oftener  than  ten  days,  but 
if  you  neglect  this  matter  longer 
trouble  is  likely  to  begin,  as  nits 
hatch  in  that  time,  whereas  if  the 
dusting  is  done  once  a  week  there 
will  be  no  nits  to  hatch. 

EVERYTHING  FAVORABLE  FOR  FALL 
HATCHING. 

So  far  everything  is  in  the  poul- 
tryman's  favor  for  good  fall  hatch- 
ing, and  September  chicks  hatched 
from  hens  that  have  not  molted  will 
come  near  being  money  found 

Those  breeders  who  had  hens  molt 
from  the  effects  of  electric  lighting 
during  winter  and  early  spring 
months  should  be  in  good  shape  for 
fall  hatching,  because  the  hens  will 
not  molt  as  early  as  will  those  that 
were  not  forced.  Mr.  Norton  of 
this  place  says  he  never  did  hatch 
in  the  fall  months,  but  he  is  going 
to  try  it  out  this  year  because  he 
sold  so  many  more  chicks  during 
the  summer  season  than  he  should 
have  done  that  his  flock  is  getting 
small. 


STATE  FAIR. 


We  should  be  preparing  for  the 
State  Pair  this  month.  Look  up 
your  best  specimens  and  try  them 
out  at  the  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet 
Stock  Show.  Entries  close  August 
26;  and  while  the  interest  may  not 
be  quite  so  keen  as  if  we  had  no 
war  on  our  hands,  Californians  es- 
pecially cannot  afford  to  lose  inter- 
est. It  will  be  this  State's  lot  more 
than  of  any  other  to  supply  the 
needs  of  other  countries  that  have 
let  their  poultry  fall  below  normal. 

Get  your  best  birds  picked  out, 
separate  the  sexes,  and  give  some 
good,  clean  straw  for  scratch  litter, 
then  the  birds,  except  white  ones, 
vV ill  clean  themselves.  White  birds 
need  washing,  but  judges  are  not 
very  harsh  on  that  score  at  early 
shows,  because  nearly  all  birds  are 
molting.  For  information  and  pre- 
mium list,  write  to  Chas.  W.  Paine, 
secretary,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


RESERVE  SPACE  NOW  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO  POULTRY  SHOW. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  San  Francisco 
Poultry  Association  this  week  the  details  for  the  annual  poultry  ex- 
hibit to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  San  Francisco  Livestock  Show. 
November  2-9,  were  worked  out.  At  this  time  the  prospects  for  a 
large  exhibit  are  fine,  as  breeders  have  learned  that  San  Francisco 
shows  offer  the  best  purchasing  crowds  of  any  on  the  Coast.  George 
H.  Croley,  the  show  secretary,  at  525  Market  street,  is  anxious  to 
get  in  touch  with  every  intending  exhibitor.  Write  him  at  once  if 
you  wish  to  show  either  fancy  or  utility  birds.  Space  may  be  at  a 
premium,  so  get  in  your  reservation  for  space  early. 


Cotton  Seed  Cake  or  Meal.   Grain  of  all  Kinds. 

When   wanting  Cotton  Seed  Cake  or  Meal — Write  or  Wire  us. 

When  wanting  to  Bell  Wheat,  Barley  or  other  Grain — Write  or  Wire  us.  Always  in  the 
market. 

PACIFIC  GRAIN  &  COTTON  SEED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Sll  I.  W.  Bellman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

(Members  Los  Angeles  Grain  Exchange.) 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners"^ 
leading-  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "'Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  396.  Los 
Gatos,  Cal.  

THOROUGHBRED  MUSCOVY  DUCKS — and 
ducklings  for  sale.  Also  Light  Brahma 
chickens.  Rouen  ducks,  and  Bourbon  Red  Tom 
— all  prize  stock.  Emma  Miller.  Farmington, 
California.  

R.  L  RED  CHIX — MY  SPECIALTY — Fall 
chix  ready  from  vigorous  stock  having  free 
range — excellent  for  layers  or  broilers.  One 
to  1000  chix  per  week.  Denton  Poultry  Yards, 
Campbell,  Cal.  

FALL  CHICKS — Aug.  12th  forward!  Book 
orders  now.  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas.  White,  Brown  Leghorns.  Circular 
with  prices  and  information  free.  Mission 
Hatchery.  Campbell.  

FALL  CHICKS — Book  orders  now  for  your 
future  meat  and  egg  supply.  Write  for  special 
circular  on  fall  chicks.  Stubbe  Poultry  and 
Hatchery,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


ALBERT   M.   HART.   CLEMENTS.  CAL.- 

Breeder  and  shipper  of  bronze  turkeys. 


EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Hatching  eggs.  Fairmead 
Poultry  Farm,  Fairmead,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch.  R.  2, 
B.  144D,  Pomona.  Cal.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.  


THIS  OLD, 
SAFE,  COMPLETE 
BANK  IS  AT 
YOUR  DOOR 

Thousands  of  people 
in  Southern  California 

use  the  facilities  of  this  Bank, 
through  the  mail. 

It  costs  10  cents  car  fare 
and  takes  an  hour  or  more 
to  come  to  the  Bank 
from  most  of  Los  Angeles. 
It  costs  only  2  or  3  cents 
and  takes  only  a  few  moments 
to  transact  the  same  business 
through  the  mail,  from  any 
distance.  Just  as  convenient, 
just  as  safe,  very  expeditious. 

WRITE  TODAY  and  ask 
for  the  book,  "Banking  by 
Mail."  Establish  a  connection 
with  the  Oldest  Savings  Bank, 
the  Largest  Bank  of  any  Sort, 
and  the  Most  Complete  Bank, 
in  every  department,  in  all 
the  Southwest. 


CtHtlTy  TRUST 

MCtTtrTY  OORNBB,  FIFTH  ANO  fiPSUNO 
Los  Amckleb.  California 


4 


/TyCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

v  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
«V  ^  JL  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
S^E^vCHICKENS  FROM 
MA  SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


Norwalk 
Tires 


TOUGH  but  SUPPLE 
STRONG  but  RESILIENT 

These  casings  embody  every  de- 
sirable feature.  They've  mas- 
tered the  mileage  problem,  cut- 
ting the  tire  cost  per  mile  to  the 
very  core.  Try  Norwalks. 

Factory  Distributors: 

Lichtenberger=Fergnson  Co. 

Los  Angeles.     San  Francisco,  Frisno 


^  Devil  Says 


A  Killer  of  Lice  and  Mites 

Devil*  Duet  has  been  tried  and  prov- 
en by  long  usage,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  packages  hava 
killed  millions  and  millions  of 

lice  and  mites. 

Wit  operant  with  <wv  tafU  "<W*" 
jm  LaowDtrik  Dsat  wil  iolkrwwfc.  tkeav 
ku  t.  PwHrj.  Stock  or  PlaK 

Sold  E«rr*bert  GLOBE  MILLS  U  Affda 


DEVILS  DUST 


1 


The  Choice  of 
Those  Who  Know 

Manufacturers  and  leading  mo- 
tor car  distributors  recommend 
ZEROLENE.  The  majority  of 
motorists  use  ZEROLENE. 
ZEROLENE  reduces  wear  and 
gives  more  power  because  it 
keeps  its  lubricating  body  at 
cylinder  heat.  Gives  less  car- 
bon because,  being  refined  from 
selected  California  asphalt-base 
crude,  it  burns  clean  and  goes 
out  with  exhaust. 
ZEROLENE  is  the  correct  oil 
for  all  types  of  automobile  en- 
gines. It  is  the  correct  oil  for 
your  automobile.  Get  our  lubri- 
cation chart  showing  the  cor- 
rect consistency  for  your  car. 
A  t  dealers  everywhere  and 
Standard  Oil  Service  Stationa. 
(STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

ZEROLENE 

The  StoMdvd  Oil  for  Motor  Cur 


Correct  Lubrication  for  the 
««V"-Type  Engine 

This,  the  "V"-Type  of  auto- 
mobile engine,  like  all  internal 
combustion  engines,  requires 
an  oil  that  holds  its  lubricating 
qualities  at  cylinder  heat,  burns 
clean  in  the  combustion  cham- 
bers and  goes  out  with  exhaust. 
Zerolene  fills  these  require- 
ments perfectly,  because  it  is 
correctlj!  refined  from  selected 
California  asphalt-base  crude. 
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Mr*,  best's  better. 


FASHION  HINTS  FOR  THE  LITTLE 
FOLKS. 


My  Dear  Friends:  Any  of  you 
who  have  little  girls  to  outfit  for 
school  this  fall  would  surely  be  in- 
terested in  the  many  pretty  wash 
dresses  that  are  being  shown.  Of 
course,  there  are  voiles  and  printed 
lawns  made  in  simple  styles  or  in 
quaint  old  -  fashioned  ones  with 
smocking,  but  the  dresses  you  see 
the  most  of  both  on  the  street  and 
in  the  stores  are  the  ginghams. 

STYLES  FOR  YOUNG  GIRLS. 

For  girl6  from  six  to  fourteen. 
There  are  many  styles,  but  this  year 
practically  all  of  them  are  simple. 
Nearly  always  these  dresses  are  in 
one  piece,  hanging  straight  from  the 
shoulders  and  belted  either  with  a 
patent  leather  belt  or  one  of  simi- 
lar or  contrasting  material.  Plaids 
are  trimmed  in  harmonizing  plain 
material  and  plain  materials  are 
combined  with  plaids  in  many  new 
and  original  ways. 

The  jumper  or  suspender  dresses 
are  worn  a  good  deal,  the  skirt  usu- 
ally pleated  and  the  straps  and  skirt 
of  plaid,  while  the  waist  is  of  plain 
or  white  material. 

MIDDIES  BOLD  THKIK  POPULARITY. 

Middies  seem  to  never  lose  their 
popularity,  and  very  properly,  too, 
for  they  are  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable garments  children  (and 
grown-up6,  too)  wear.  They  are 
shown  with  colored  collars  and  cuffs, 
hut  the  all-white  are  really  more 
satisfactory,  for  after  each  laun- 
dering they  are.  just  like  new. 

For  sizes  up  to  fourteen  it  is  re- 
ally surprising  how  reasonably  you 
can  buy  ready-mades.  They  are 
higher  than  if  made  at  home,  but 
many  times  they  have  a  style  that 
is  lacking  in  the  home-made  gar- 
ment. 

For  wear  with  these  simple  dresses 
are  the  droopy  sailors  in  fine  Milans 
with  hanging  velvet  ribbon  ends  or 
the  mushroom  shapes  of  fine  straw, 
trimmed  with  a  tailor  bow. 

A  great  many  of  the  smaller  girls 
do  not  wear  petticoats  at  all,  bloom- 
ers of  white  or  the  material  of  the 
dress  taking  their  place.  This  is  a 
style  of  which  most  mothers  heart- 
ily approve,  as  it  is  both  tidy  and 
modest. 

SUITABLE  FOOTWEAR. 

Children's  footwear  is  as  carefully 
looked  after  these  days  as  that  of 
their  mothers,  and  all  children 
should  wear  the  low-heeled,  broad- 
toed  lasts  of  shoes  that  mean  com- 
fort both  now  and  in  the  future. 
For  wear  with  either  the  wJiite  or 
black  shoe,  white  stockings  are  high 
in  favor,  and  they  certainly  do  give 
a  child  a  well-cared-for  appearance. 

Coats  for  the  little  people  are 
practically  in  the  same  styles  as 
their  mothers' — loosely  belted  mod- 
els, large  collars  that  can  be  worn 
either  open  or  buttoned  snugly  about 
the  throat,  and  a  very  great  simi- 
larity of  materials.  This  last  fact 
makes  it  more  easy  to  utilize  old 
garments  for  children  by  remodel- 
ing. Sometimes  materials  worn  by 
older  people  are.  entirely  unsuitable 
to  be  re-made  for  the  -younger  gen- 
eration. , 

SATEENS  ALWAYS  EFFECTIVE. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  making 
"over  a  coat  for  a  child,  look  up 
the  flowered  sateen  for  linings.  It 


is  very  effective,  wears  well  and  is 
much  cheaper  than  silk,  and  its 
beauty  would  appeal  to  the  childish 
heart.  ROSABELLA  BEST. 


RELISHES. 


Home-made  sauces  from  home- 
grown fruits  and  vegetables— are 
first  aids  in  serving  cold  meats  or 
stretching  the  roasts.  Every  well- 
stored  pantry  should  have  chutney 
to  serve  with  chicken,  corn  relish 
with  fish,  cucumber  catsup  with 
steak,  spiced  currants  or  grapes  with 
cold  meats. 

APPLB  CATSUP, 

One  quart  apple  sauce,  1  teaspoon 
each  of  ginger,  cinnamon,  cloves, 
pepper,  mustard  and  onion  extract, 
2  teaspoons  salt,  1  pint  vinegar. 
Simmer  slowly  until  thick,  bottle  and 
seal.  A  similar  catsup  may  be  made 
from  plums  or  grapes  and  sorghum 
or  molasses  added  if  a  sweet  sauce  is 
liked. 

CUCUMBER  CATSUP. 

One  dozen  large  cucumbers,  1 
quart  vinegar,  1  tablespoon  salt,  \i 
teaspoon  cayenne.  Gather  cucum- 
bers before  the  sun  strikes  them  and 
keep  in  a  cool  place  until  used.  Peel 
and  grate  and  drain  off  the  water. 
Heat  vinegar  and  spices  to  boiling 
point,  pour  over  the  grated  cucum- 
ber, bottle  and  seal.  This  makes  a 
particularly  good  sauce  for  steak. 

INDIAN  CHUTNEY. 

Two  dQzen  ripe  tomatoes,  6  me- 
dium onions,  3  red  peppers,  3  green 
peppers,  1  dozen  tart  apples  chopped 
together,  1  pound  seedless  raisins,  1 
cup  celery  cut  fine.  2  quarts  vine- 
gar. 1  cups  sugar,  1  %  cups  corn 
syrup,  salt.  Combine  the  ingredi- 
ents and  cook  until  all  are  soft  and 
the  chutney  thick.  Pour  into  hot, 
sterile  jars  and  seal. 

CORN  RKI.ISH. 

Five  pints  sweet  corn  cut  from 
cob.  3  green  sweet  peppers.  2  red 
sweet  peppers,  4  pints  finely  chopped 
cabbage,  pound  sugar,  %  pound 
corn  syrup,  %  pound  mustard,  2 
tablespoons  salt,  4  pints  vinegar. 
Seed  and  chop  peppers.  Mix  ingre- 
dients and  cook  until  corn  is  done, 
about  25  minutes.  Seal  air-tight  in 
hot,  clean  jar.    Serve  with  fish. 


Knit  3,  purl  3,  "knit  4,  purl  3,"  re- 
peat from  "to"  for  four  rounds. 
Knit  5,  purl  3, '"knit  4,  purl  3,"  and 
repeat  for  four  rounds.  Purl  2, 
"knit  4,  purl  3,"  and  repeat  for  four 
rounds. 

Each  time  a  change  is  made,  the 
3-purl  stitches  move  one  stitch  to 
the  left.  Always  begin  the  change 
on  the  first  needle  which  is  marked, 
and  continue  knitting  four  rounds 
of  each  change  until  the  sock  is  23 
inches  long,  then  knit  5,  narrow, 
knit  5.  narrow  all  the  way  round. 
Knit  5  rounds  plain.  Knit  4,  nar- 
row, knit  4,  narrow,  and  repeat 
round.  Knit  4  plain  rounds.  Knit 
3,  narrow,  knit  3  narrow  and  re- 
peat round.  Knit  3  plain  rounds. 
Knit  2  narrow,  knit  2  narrow, 
around.  Knit  2  rounds  plain.  Knit 
1  narrow,  knit  1  narrow,  repeat 
round.  Knit  1  round  plain.  Divide 
stitches  left  on  two  needles  in  equal 
parts  and  finish  with  Kitchener  toe. 

This  sin  k  has  no  heel,  hence  is 
very  serviceable  and  well  liked  by 
the  boys  at  the  front.  Mind,  it  is 
knit  in  rounds,  not  in  rows.  There 
are  no  lumps  or  bulges  to  hurt  the 
most  tender  foot. — Susan  Swaysgood. 


SUGAR  FOR  CANNING. 


The  U.  S.  Food  Commission  for 
California  makes  the  announcement 
this  week  that  grocers  are  allowed 
to  sell  housewives  what  sugar  they 
need  for  canning  fruits.  Women 
may  purchase  the  first  twenty-five 
pounds  on  verbal  statement  that  the 
sugar  is  to  be  used  for  canning  or 
preserving.  Successive  purchases  in 
twenty-five-pound  lots  can  be  made 
only  on  certificate  issued  by  the 
Food  Administration  or  its  official 
representatives. 


TO  CLEAN  GLASS  BOTTLES. 


Editor  Home  Circle:  I  have  quite 
a  quantity  of  glass  bottles  that  have 
been  used  for  oil  containers.  Could 
some  of  the  Rural  Press  readers  tell 
me  how  best  to  clean  them  to  be 
able  to  use  them  for  fruit  juices? — 
Mrs.  E.  L.  R.,  Oroville. 

If  some  of  our  readers  have  had 
any  experience  along  this  line,  will 
they  kindly  communicate  with  ub? — 
Editor. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  KNITTING  THE       ln  makinS  scrim  curtains  for  win- 
dows that  are  kept  open  a  good  deal, 


SPIRAL  SOCK. 


Cast  on  64  stitches.  Knit  2,  purl 
2  for  four  inches.  Mark  beginning 
needle.  Knit  2  stitches  together, 
leaving  21  stitches  on  each  needle. 


it  will  add  to  the  life  of  the  curtain 
if  the  tops  and  bottoms  are  finished 
exactly  alike.  Then  they  may  be 
turned  end  for  end  and  equalize  the 

wear. 


RAISE  A  PIG  ! 
THIS  MOTHER 
15  RAISING 
FOUR. 


WILL. 


Not  what  we  would  in  selfish  plight. 
Seeking  our  own  regardless  of  right. 
Not  what  we  would — but  what  we 
should. 

That's  the  will. 

The  strength  of  the  man,  not  of  the 
mule. 

To  grace,  to  obey,  if  not  to  rule. 
Whatever  is  true,  that  to  do. 
That's  the  will. 

— Selected. 


FRUIT  PASTES. 


Fruit  pastes  or  the  old-fashioned 
fruit  leather  may  be  made  from  ber- 
ries, figs,  apricots,  peaches  and  blue 
plums.  Overripe  peaches  and  apri- 
cots may  be  used  and  all  fruits  must 
be  thoroughly  ripe.  Mash  to  a  pulp, 
spread  on  lightly  oiled  platters  and 
dry  in  the  sun  or  in  a  dryer.  When 
dry.  sprinkle  lightly  with  sugar,  roll 
up  like  a  jelly  roll,  cut  in  slices, 
sprinkle  again  with  sugar,  ar.d  pack 
away  in  jars  or  very  tight  boxes 
lined  with  wax  paper. 

Peaches  and  figs  make  delicious 
leather  and  need  only  a  light  sprink- 
ling of  sugar.  Serve  in  the  winter 
instead  of  candy  or  with  cream 
cheese  and  nuts  for  dessert. 

Fruit  paste  proper  is  made  by 
boiling  down  the  fruit  until  thick, 
then  adding  the  sugar,  and  after 
long,  slow  cooking  place  on  plat- 
ters to  dry.  Cut  in  squares  or  fanry 
shapes,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  pack 
in  boxes  lined  with  wax  paper.  But 
under  the  present  sugar  shortage  it 
is  much  better  to  dry  the  fruit 
slowly  without  cooking  either  in  the 
sun  or  in  the  dryer  and  pack  away 
in  jars  without  sugar. 

Fancy  varieties  of  paste  may  be 
made  by  adding  citron  or  by  ar- 
ranging pastes  of  different  fruits  ln 
layers  when  nearly  dry.  Cot  in 
half-inch  strips  and  dry. 


STRAIGHTEN  KNITTING 
NEEDLES. 


If  your  knitting  needles  be- 
come bent,  pour  hot  water  over 
them  and  straighten  immediately 
with  your  fingers.  Then  immerse 
the  needles  in  cold  water.  It  only 
takes  a  few  moments  to  do  this  and 
they  can  be  made  as  straight  as 
new. 


HATED  TO  WALK  BACK. 

United  States  Senator  Howard 
Sutherland  of  West  Virginia  tells  a 
story  about  a  mountain  youth  who 
visited  a  recruiting  office  in  the  Sen- 
ator's State  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
listing in  the  regular  army.  The 
examining  physician  found  the  young 
man  sound  as  a  dollar,  but  that  he 
had  flat  feet. 

"I'm  sorry."  said  the  physician, 
"but  I'll  have  to  turn  you  down. 
You've  got  flat  feet." 

The  mountaineer  looked  sorrow- 
ful. "No  way  for  me  to  git  in  it, 
then?"  he  inquired. 

"I  guess  not.  With  those  flat  feet 
of  yours  you  wouldn't  be  able  to 
march  even  five  miles." 

The  youth  from  the  mountains 
studied  a  moment.  Finally  he  said: 
"I'll  tell  you  why  I  hate  this  so 
darned  bad.  You  see,  I  walked  nigh 
on  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles 
over  the  mountains«to  git  here,  and 
gosh,  how  I  hate  to  walk  back!" 


Put  a  thimble  over  the  end  of  the 
curtain  rod  when  putting  up  freshly 
laundered  curtains  and  the  rod  will 
slip  through  with  much  less  tr»»ble 
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$cod  health. 

[Br  H.  E.  Paatoi,  M.  D.J 


Goes  Off  at  Half  Cock. 

A  correspondent,  too  modest  or 
too  forgetful  to  sign  his  name,  writes 
as  follows  with  reference  to  a  brief 
paragraph  printed  in  this  column 
two  weeks  ago: 

"Is  not  resorcin  a  proprietary  ar- 
ticle? Isn't  the  enclosed  clipping 
('Eradication  of  Dandruff')   an  ad- 


Replace  Your 
Old-fashioned 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  For  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guarari' 
teed  forever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It  is  a  56  page  boot,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

iMam  Ofiictt  an  J  Show  Hjmm 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  Sin  Francisco 
Pd&tmn  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo.  Cal. 


The 


STEPHENSON 
Patent  Cooler 

No  Ice  Required 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  (or  rale  at  your  dealer's,  write  (or 
particulars  and  prices. 

L.  Anderson  Co.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


MissR™  **rs  School  lbrGvfc 

M*  t±  V'^D  ALTO -CALIF. 


High  School,  Lower  School.  Ac- 
credited best  colleges  East  and 
West.  Strong  French,  music  and 
home  economics  courses.  Com- 
fortable buildings.  Favorable 
climate  and  large  grounds  per- 
mit outdoor  life  all  year.  Physi- 
cal culture.  All  sports.  Resident 
nurse.  l?th  year  opens  Septem- 
ber li'rt h.  For  illustrated  booklet, 
wnte 

Miss  Catherine  Harker, 

Principal 
PALO  ALTO      ::  CALIFORNIA 


vertisement?  Should  it  not  have 
something  printed  with  it  to  show 
that  it  is  an»advertisement?  I  look 
on  these  "fake"  recipes  as  one  of 
the  worst  forms  of  advertising 
swindling  and  am  surprised  that  you 
should  assist  in  it.  Bad  enough 
when  they  have  'adv.'  printed  after 
them." 

No;  resorcin  is  not  a  proprietary 
article.  The  paragraph  was  not  an 
advertisement.  It  did  not  need 
something  printed  after  ft.  It  was 
not  a  "fake"  recipe.  And  the  only 
surprise  about  the  whole  matter  is 
that  anyone  so  densely  ignorant  of 
the  materia  medica  should  rush  into 
print  and  make  a  consummate  ass 
of  himself  (or  herself).  We  are 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  fake 
form  of  advertising  to  which  our 
anonymous  critic  so  tartly  refers, 
and  regard  the  practice  with  as 
much  abhorrence  as  the  most  punc- 
tilious; but  our  censor  is  barking  up 
the  wrong  tree.  The  Rural  Press  is 
not  in  that  business. 


Physical  Decadence — Its  Prevention. 

A  rather  important  gathering  was 
in  session  in  Berkeley  the  latter 
part  of  this  last  month.  It  was  the 
first  annual  convention  of  the  West- 
ern District  Physical  Education  So- 
ciety. This  writer  is  not  familiar 
with  the  genesis  of  the  society,  nor 
with  the  details  of  its  workings, 
except  as  its  title  indicates,  and 
the  importance  of  its  deliberations 
depends  much  on  what  was  done 
rather  than  what  was  recommended 
to  be  done.  But  the  potential  value 
of  such  an  organization  is  beyond 
calculation.  The  necessity  for  some 
such  body  of  workers  was  disclosed 
in  a  statement  of  one  of  the  speak- 
ers, who  said  that  45  per  cent  of 
the  youth  drafted  for  military  ser- 
vice were  rejected  because  of  physi- 
cal defects.  It  is  proposed  to  rem- 
edy this  fundamental  weakness  in 
our  youth  by  proper  instruction  in 
the  public  schools.  This  is  one  of 
the  agencies  through  which  the 
physical  fibre  of  our  budding  man- 
hood can  be  strengthened  and  tough- 
ened, though  most  schools  already 
have  the  studies  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  in  their  curricula,  and  en- 
force various  forms  of  physical  train- 
ing. Just  what  is  proposed  to  add 
to  these  is  not  stated  in  the  press 
reports  of  the  society's  meeting, 
though  some  added  agencies  are 
doubtless  set  forth.  One  suggestion 
may  be  made  to  supplement  any 
plan  of  physical  instruction  or  train- 
ing that  may  have  been  drafted  to 
accomplish  the  end  in  view,  and 
that  is  that  some  effort  be  directed 
to  the  suppression  of  customs  and 
amusements  that  tend  inevitably  to 
weaken  the  physical  constitution 
and  undermine  the  morals  of  those 
addicted  to  them.  Space  limits  will 
not  permit  even  a  partial  specifica- 
tion here,  but  they  will  come,  most 
of  them,  to  the  minds  of  our  read- 
ers. A  remedy  for  an  evil  is  a  good 
thing,  but  the  prevention  of  the 
evil  itself  is  better.  Stop  the  sap- 
ping of  our  boys'  virility  by  saving 
them  from  the  evils  of  contaminat- 
ing influences.  "Evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners."  Elim- 
inate demoralizing  public  amuse- 
ments and  debilitating  social  cus- 
toms, and  a  long  step  will  have 
been  taken  toward  a  rejuvenated 
manhood  from  which  to  recruit  an 
army  of  defenders  in  times  of  na- 
tional stress.  The  strength  of  the 
nation  depends  on  the  strength  of 
its  individual  units. 


California  Not  a  Lazaretto. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  has 
taken  up  a  rather  important  and 
very  delicate  question.  The  fame  of 
California's  superb  climatic  condi- 
tions has  resulted  in  inspiring  a 
large  number  of  discharged  tuber- 
cular soldiers  with  a  desire  to  locate 
here.  The  Board  decided  at  its  last 
monthly  meeting  that  immigration 
of  this  kind  on  a  large  scale  was 
undesirable  and  is  taking  active 
measures  to  discourage  the  contem- 
plated movement,  which  is  regarded 
as  a  menace  to  the  health  conditions 
of  the  State.  California  hospitals 
and  charitable  and  public  institu- 
tions are  reported  to  be  already 
overtaxed  with  this  class  of  patients. 


Barley  an  Excellent  Substitute. 

Of  all  the  substitutes  suggested  for 
wheat,  so  much  needed  by  our  sol- 
diers and  allies,  none  is  superior  to 
barley.  The  fact  that  it  is  nutri- 
tious and  easily  assimilable  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  it  is  so  gen- 
erally prescribed  by  physicians  for 
infants  and  invalids. 
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Write  lo  Department  J  for  free  booklet  oa  "Cooler  Foct»" 
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Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hardy     Rhododendrons,     Azaleas,  Boxwoods, 
Hollies  and  a  complete  line  of 

Coniferous  Evergreens. 
WHITE    FOB  PRICES 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES.  INC. 

EUREKA.  CALIFORNIA. 


Send  Today  for 
This  FREE  BOOK ! 


You  don't  need  to  write  a  let- 
ter; a  postcard  will  do.  Sim- 
ply write  a  few  words  to  this 
effect:  "Please  send  me  a.  copy 
of  your  big-,  new  FURNITURE  CATALOG  of  112  pages — the 
book  that  will  help  me  to  make  my  home  a  BETTER  HOME, 
I  want  to  get  acquainted  with  your  helpful  Mail  Order  Shop- 
ping- Service  and  loam  about  buying  by  mail  from  actual  pho- 
tographs." BE  SURE  TO  ADDRESS  MA  IT,  ORDKIt  DIVISION 
NO.  23. 
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Ice = by = wire 

ISKO  home  ref  rigeratlon — in 
an  hour  solves  your  biggest 
food  keeping  problem  for  years 
to  come. 

No  ice  famine  can  touch  you 
— no  delayed  delivery  endanger 
your  family's  food  supply. 

A  simple,  portable  electric 
unit — easily  installed  on  any 
ice  box.  old  or  new.  Five  min- 
utes' study  will  make  clear  to 
you  how  "the  electric  icemen" 
creates  cold  from  current — how 
it  saves  food  and  money — why 
it  protects  your  family's  health 
and  your  own  efficiency.  Come 
in  and  see  it  work — now. 

We    bui'd    refrigerators  any 


size. 


LEAVITT  &  TUFTS,  Distributors 

1141  Van  Ne«s  Avenue  San  Francisco 


Thrift  Attack  On  Fuel  Cost 
A 


OWING  TO  THE  SCIENTIFIC  PERFECTION  OF  TDK 

PREMIER  BURNER 

A  Real  Gas-Maker  That  Fits  Any  Stove  and  Siifegiiurds 
Your  Comfort. 

Concentrating  the  Tremendous  Heat  Units 
of  Kerosene  in  a  Clean  Home  Fire 

For  Cook  Stove  or  Heater,  $5.00  Prepaid 

WIDE  OPEN  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE. 
"SIMPLEST  TIIINfi  IN  TDK  WORLD,"   MADE  RIGHT  IN 
LOS  ANGELES. 
Circular  Upon  Reouest — Good  Agents  Wanted. 

PREMIER  BURNER  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Home  Office  and  Factory— 246  South  Spring;  Street 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  August  T,  1016. 
WHEAT. 

There  is  uothing  new  in  wheat  this  week. 
BAULKY. 

The  local  barley  market  is  weaker,  with 
little  business.  Receipts  are  larger  and 
lower  quotations  are  looked  for  unless  the 
growers  stand  firm  for  their  price.  With 
lower  Eastern  prices,  this  will  be  difficult 
of  accomplishment. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.:$5@2.40 

OAT8. 

Oats  are  quiet,  with  few  shipments  ar- 
riving on  this  market. 

Red  feed,  par  ctl  $2.50@2.65 

Red   seed    2.75@3.25 

CORN. 

The  corn  market  is  dead.    There  is  prac- 
tically no  whole  corn  on  the  market  at 
present  and  almost  no  demand. 
(First-hand   prices   on   strictly  first-clase 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

California  sacked   $4.20@4.25 

Milo  maize    3.95<&4.05 

Egyptian    4.05®4-10 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
2432  tons,  compared  with  3142  during  the 
previous  week.  Although  considerable  less 
than  the  previous  week  the  market  is 
crowded  with  the  arrivals  which  are  moved 
with  difficultly.  The  warehouses  during 
the  past  two  weeks  have  beeu  taxed  to 
capacity  and  the  large  quantities  of  hay 
arriving  by  boat  have  congealed  the  hay 
wharf.  Considerable  hay  has  been  moved 
only  by  concessions  in  price  which  have 
meant  a  distinct  loss  to  the  dealers,  Deal 
era  are  advleing  growers  to  sell  iu  their 
own  location  wherever  possible  rather  than 
lo  ship  to  this  market  at  present. 
Wheat  No.  1  $22.00224.00 

do.   No.  2   19.00021.00 

Choice  tame  oat   24.00®26.00 

Wild  oat.  new   18.00®  22.00 

Barley,   new   •.   18.00®22.00 

Alfalfa,  first  cutting   lO.OOto^O.OO 

do.  second  cutting   22.0O@24.O0 

Stock    1S.00O20.O0 

Barley   straw   50^-0- 

FEEDSTCFFS. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $3S.OO@.14.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   44.50 

Cracked  corn    86.00@8S.00 

Oilcake   $75.00(370.00 

Rolled  barley    n4.00@5S.00 

Rolled   oats    56.00@S7.00 

POTATOES,  OMONS,  ETC. 
Both  potatoes  anil  onions  have  fluctuated 
more  or  less  during  the  week,  but  the 
prices  today  are  the  same  as  a  week  ago. 
The  market  is  somewhat  more  active,  due 
to  some  large  Government  orders,  but 
street  trading  is  at  unchanged  quotations. 
Bay  tomatoes  and  eggplant  have  arrived 
in  good  quantities  and  are  quoted  at  lower 
flgu  ree. 

Peas   6®  8c 

String  beans,  per  lb  3@4c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  4@5c 

Carrots,  per  sack  50c®$1.00 

Rhubarb.  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.0001.25 

Summer  squash   50075c 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box  50@75c 

do,   Alameda,   lugs  50fo  75c 

Eggplant,  per  box   50075c 

Lettuce.  Sacramento,  crate  75c@$1.00 

Tomatoes,  per  crate — 

Merced   50Oi  or 

Bay   TScOSl.OO 

Potatoes- 
da  met.  Chile,  on  street  $2.00<Ti  2.25 

Whites    2.25@2.60 

Sweets,  lb  .V(i<W- 

Onions — 

River   Reds  $1.5001.65 

do.  Yellows    1.85@2.10 

Garlic,  new   12%@15e 

Green  com.  Alameda,  per  sack.  .$2.0002.50 

Okra   S@10c 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  was  quiet  this  week. 
No  sales  of  importance  are  reported  and 
few  inquiries.  Consequently  there  was  a 
downward  revision  in  prices. 

Bay  os,  per  ctl  $  7.75@  8.00 

Blackeyes    6.75®  7.00 

Cranberry  beans    11.50*612.00 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)    12.50@12.75 

Pinks    7. 00®  7.10 

Red  kidneys    11.50012.00 

MexU-an   Keds    7.50®  7.75 

Tepary  beans    8.50®  9.00 

Garbanzos    7.50®  7.7B 

POULTRY. 

Poultry  is  firm  at  unchanged  prices.  The 
receipts  the  past  few  days  have  been  light 
■nd  the  street  Is  pretty  well  cleaned  up  of 
stock.  Unless  arrivals  show  a  decided  in- 
crease an  advance  in  price  Is  looked  for. 
Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  28 Si 30c 

do.   dressed   32®  34c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  36c 

do.  ltt  lbs  40642E 

do.  %  to  VA  lbs  42r«4:.c 

Fryers   864337c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  30031c 

do.  Leghorn   26@28c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  par  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)  360  40c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  20021c 

Geese,  young,   per  lb  22@23e 

do.  old.  per  lb  21c 

Squabs,  per  lb  400  42c 

Ducks   25027c 

do.  old   23024c 

Belgian  hares  (live)   ISO  17c 

do,  dressed   19@22c 

BITTER. 

Like  the  previous  week  butter  has  been 
firm  and  shows  but  slight  variation  in 
price.  Prime  firsts  were  somewhat  more 
active  and  showed  an  advance  of  1  cent 
over  the  close  of  last  week.  The  receipts 
were  about  seventy  per  cent  of  the  previous 
week.  Compared  with  last  year's  prices 
at  this  time  butter  shows  about  5  cents 
advance.  The  first  week  of  August.  1917. 
butter  sold  at  43  cents.  Under  the  methods 
of  commission  calculations  used  Inst  year 
today'*  butter  price  would  he  about  48 
cents,  or  5  cents  higher  than  last  August. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Often  an  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  ai  Paid  to  Producers. 


Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   52%  52     52     52%  52  52 

Prime  1st   51     50%  50%  50%  50  50 

Firsts   Nominal 

EGGS. 

For  the  first  time  since  spring  extra 
eggs  sold  at  above  50  cents  on  the  ex- 
change, and  pullets  touched  49  cents.  Eggs 
at  above  50  cents  in  August  have  passed 
that  mark  a  month  earlier  than  a  year  ago. 
Remembering  the  different  methods  of  cal- 
culating commissions,  eggs  today,  flgnred 
on  last  year's  basis  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, are  47  cents.  Last  year  at  this 
time  they  sold  at  43%,  and  did  not  reach 
47  cents  until  September  8th. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   48%  49     49     49%  50  51 

Extra    lsts  45%  Sob  

Firsts    45     Xom   46  46 

Extra   pullets.. 47     47%  47%  4s     49  49 

do,  Firsts  44  Sob  

CHEESE. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  receipts  prices 
of  California  cheese  were  well  maintained 
while  the  Oregon  product  showed  decided 
strength.  Making  the  same  comparison 
with  cheese  as  with  the  other  dairy 
products,  it  will  be  found  that  cheese 
ranges  from  a  cent  to  two  cents  over  last 
year's  quotations. 

l'"an<\v  California  flats,  per  lb  27c 

I'irst  California  flats   25%c 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy   27%c 

Oregon  I.  A.  fancy  27%c 

f.  S.  Oregon  triplets,  fancy  28c 

do.  Oregou  Y.  A.  fancy  27c 

Monterey  cheese   21@23e 

I  KESH  FRCITS. 

The  refrigerator  car  situatiou  in  the 
Turlock  district  is  said  to  be  much  better 
and  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  stock 
of  cantaloupes  is  now  going  East  instead 
of  being  brought  to  this  market.  This  had 
the  tendency  of  strengthening  the  market 
and  somewhat  higher  quotations  prevail 
here  in  this  fruit.  The  whole  berry  market 
was  stronger  and  higher  with  the"  greatest 
advance  in  prices  being  made  in  rasp- 
berries. 

Apples   $1.5002.50 

Apricots,  per  crate    1.00®  1.25 

Peaches,  4- box  crate   75®  1.00 

Figs,  black,  per  box  None 

do,  double  layer   $1.00@1.50 

Straw  berries,  per  chest  $7.oo®  10.00 

Blackberries,  per  chest   6.00m!  9.00 

Raspberries,  per  chest    9.00@12.00 

Loganberries.    |»er   chest   S.00O10.00 

Gooseberries  None 

Plums   $1.00®  150 

Cautalonpes.  flats   76c 

do,  ponies   $1.5001.75 


do,  standard    1. 7502.00 

Watermelons,  per  lb  l%@2c 

Pears,   box   75c@$1.00 

do,   Bartlett   $2.0002.50 

Grapes,  Seedless    1.25®  1.50 

do,  Malaga    1.75@2.00 

do,   Fountainbleu   9O@1.0O 

C1TRD8  FRCITS. 

The    market    for    grapefruit  remains 
streug,  but  for  other  descriptions  there  Is 
a  •downward  tendency.    This  la  especially 
the  case  with  lemons. 
Oranges : 

Valencias,  fancy   $6.75@7.00 

Valenclas.   choice    6.25@6.75 

Lemons: 

Fancy,  per  box    7.00@7.60 

Choice    5. 5006.50 

Standard    4.00Q4JW 

Lemonettes    4.00fti5.00 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new    4.00@5.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Buyers  claim  that  apple  dryers  are  hold- 
ing their  stock  at  too  high  a  figure  for 
purchase.  Buyers  say  the  dryers  are  de- 
manding 13%  to  14  cents  a  pound,  and  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  crop, 
which  Is  large  and  excellent,  is  bringing 
less  than  12  cents  to  the  dryers,  California 
buyers  cannot  make  purchases. 
Prunes,  graded,  price  to  growers: 

gain  In  dip   lie 

Prunes,  graded  prices  to  growers: 

20-30.  inclusive,  per  lb  15c 

31-41,  inclusive,  basis   10c 

42-51,  inclusive,  basis   9%e 

52-61,  Inclusive,  basis   s:> 

62-71,  Inclusive,  basis  .  .8%c 

82-01.  Inclusive,  basis   8c 

92-101,  inclusive,  basis   8c 

102-121,  Inclusive,  per  lb  4>4c 

122  and  up,  per  lb  4c 

Apricots   12@19c 

Figs   12@1«e 

Kalatn<i — 

Muscats   5%c 

Thompsons   6%c 

Sultanas   «%e 

HONEY. 

The  supply  of  honey  is  constantly  show- 
ing marked  increases,  but  the  demand  for 
shipment  seems  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
all  offered  so  fnr  at  the  prevailing  prices. 

White,  extracted   21c 

Light  amber   l«@20c 

Amber   15@18c 

RICE. 

The  California  rice  crop  for  1918  la  esti- 
mated at  .".,000.000  bags  and  its  value  at 
Government  prices  at  about  $13,000,000.  Ap- 

I  proximately  100.000  acres  of  rice  were 
planted  In  California  this  year,  and  accord- 
ing to  these  figures  each  acre  will  yield  a 

I  gross  of  about  $130  per  acre. 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  J.  L.  Nude. 


SacrnmcD-o.  August  5.  101JS. 

Auction  offerings  during  the  past  week 
continued  heavy,  though  :it  no  time  did  the 
supply  exceed  the  demand.  Some  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 
markets  on  account  of  oars  not  getting  in 
on  time  and  being  held  over  until  the  fol- 
lowing sale,  which  temporarily  depressed 
the  market. 

There  was  a  sharp  advance  ou  peaches, 
owing  to  the  light  supply  from  Eastern 
sources  and  a  limited  offering  of  California 
stock.  We  look,  however,  for  prices  on 
peaches  to  be  normal  from  now  ou,  ou  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  shipments  of  Elbertas 
from  this  State,  the  movement  averaging 
100  cars  a  day  for  a  period  of  two  weeks. 
As  quite  a  block  of  Elbertas  have  l>een 
purchased  by  Eastern  speculators,  it  Is 
conceded  that  a  liberal  amount  of  This 
stock  will  be  placed  In  the  auctions. 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  shippers 
'luring  the  past  week  In  getting  sufficient 
cars  hate  affected  the  shipments  to  some  ex- 
tent, though  the  situation  cannot  be  con- 
sidered serious  up  to  this  writing,  but 
packing  houses  have  held  over  for  forty- 
eight  hours  fruit  that  ought  to  have  been 
iced  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of 
this  stock  will  show  up  in  the  Eastern 
markets  In  over-ripe  condition.  If  this 
situation  continues  when  the  movement  of 
grapes  is  heavy,  the  growers  will  unques- 
tionably face  a  serious  situation.  There  Is 
hope,  however,  that  the  Government  will  in 
the  meantime  regulate  matters  so  that  the 
oars,  of  which  there  appear  to  be  plenty, 
will  be  iced  and  placed  for  loading  in  time 
to  move  the  crop  without  damage. 

The  shipment  of  Bartlett  pears  from  the 
Sacramento  River  will  be  considerably 
lighter  this  week  and  next,  and  the  season 
will  probably  close  in  about  ten  days. 
The  stock  Is  now  showing  color  and  most 
of  what  is  left  Is  being  moved  to  the  enn- 
ners. 

The  lighter  shipments  of  plums  had  a 


tendency  to  cause  an  active  demand  In  all 
markets  and  this  will  probably  remain 
throughout  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Thompson  Seedless  and  Malaga  grapes 
are  meeting  a  ready  demand  aud  though 
the  movement  has  hardly  commenced,  suf- 
ficient grapes  have  been  on  the  market 
to  date  to  enable  us  to  forecast  that  the 
demand,  at  satisfactory  prices,  will  con- 
tinue throughout  the  season.  A  few  To- 
kays have  been  shipped,  but  the  crop  will 
not  be  ready  to  move  for  two  weeks.  We 
look  for  a  -good  demand. 

Average*  for  the  week : 

New  York:  Bartlett  pears.  $4.08:  Malaga 
grapes.  $2.98:  Thompson  Seedless,  $2.78; 
Elberta  peaches.  $1.60:  Crawford.  $1.36; 
Tuscan,  $1.76:  Wlckson  plums.  $2.11; 
Tragedy.  $2.06:  California  Blue.  $1.95:  Am- 
erican Blue,  $2.02;  Kelsey,  $2.20;  Grand 
Duke.  $1.97;  Diamond.  $2.18:  Gaviota.  $2.14; 
Burbank.  $2.02:  Santa  Rosa.  $1.89;  Yellow 
Egg,  $1,85:  Duaue.  $1.80. 

Chicago:  Bartlett  pears.  $3.80;  St.  John 
peaches.  $1.77;  Crawford,  $1.73:  Elberta. 
$1.74:  Tuscan,  $1.64;  Foster,  $1.54:  Malaga 
grapes*  $3.35:  Thompson  Seedless,  $2.71; 
Tokav  (Imperial).  $4.24:  Mnscat,  $3  16; 
Wk-kson  plums.  $2.35:  Tragedy.  $2.33; 
Giant,  1.85;  Sugar,  $2.1*>;  California  Blue, 
$2.45:  American  Blue.  $2.41;  Kelsey.  $2.24: 
Crand  Duke,  $2.55;  Diamond.  $2*43:  Brad- 
shaw.  $2.05;  Burbank.  $2.!»:  Climax.  $2.40: 
Santa  Rosa,  $1.87. 

Boston:  Tragedy  plums.  $1.85:  Kelsey. 
$1.95;  Wlckson.  $L!>1:  Rurbank.  $158; 
Grand  Duke,  $1.62;  Diamond,  $1.85;  Gaviota, 
$2.01:  Bradshaw,  $1.65;  Santa  Rosa,  $1.86; 
Climax,  $L57:  Bartlett  pears.  $3.83;  Thomp- 
son Seedless.  $2.55;  Malaga.  $4.00:  Muscat. 
$3.75;  Decker  peaches,  $1.65;  Crawford, 
$1.«7. 

Shipments  by  cars,  from  July  27tb  to 
August  2nd,  Inclusive:  576  peaches.  117 
plums.  476  pears,  160  grapes. 

Total  shipments  to  date.  1918.  5078  cars. 

Total  shipmeats  to  date,  1917.  4408  cars. 


New  Feed  Selling  Schedules  for  California 

The  price-selling  schedules  on  mill  feeds  telegraphed  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  under  date  of  August  1  have  undergone  revision.  The  figures 
below  for  principal  California  milling  points  were  obtained  from  the 
offices  of  the  Food  Administration  in  San  Francisco  just  as  our  last 
form  went  to  press,  and  arc  the  wholesale  prices  to  retailers,  bulk 
basis,  carload  lots.  To  these  prices,  of  course,  must  be  added  the 
retailers'  legitimate  profit,  cost  of  handling,  and  cost  of  sacks  where 
so  delivered.  Bran         Mlxea  i ,       Middlings,  etc. 

Sacramento    $25.65  $26.90  $27.65 

Stockton    25.15  26.40  27.15 

San  Francisco    23.75  25.00  25.75 

Los  Angeles    27.45  2H.70  29.45 

San  Diego    26.81  28.06  28.81 


LOS  ANGELES 


Los  Angeles,  August  6,  1918. 
BUTTER. 

There  was  a  more  quiet  and  weaker 
tone  to  tiii.-  market  the  past  week.  The 

receipts  were  the  best  for  some  time.  Tha 
high  prices  not  only  encouraged  better 
nearby  receipts,  but  brought  In  some 
Eastern  butter.  The  result  was  that  the 
market  on  'change  broke  Monday  lc  on 
extras  from  the  high  prices  of  last  week. 
Demand  good,  however.  Receipts  for  the 
week  were  375,400  pounds,  against  322,100 

?ounds  the  same  week  last  year, 
allfornia  extra  creamery  50c 

do,  prime  first   49c 

do,  first   48c 

Dally  quotations — 

1618—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 
Extra   51     51    61    61    61  SO 

1617— 

BxtM   44     44     44     44     44  44 

EGOS. 

A  strong  market  was  had  the  past  week 
for  all  arrivals ;  and  extras  closed  the 
week  a  little  higher  while  case  count 
remain  unchanged.  Receipta  by  rail  for 
the  week  were  1710  cases,  against  1060 
cases  the  same  week  last  year.  The  re- 
ceipts by  truck  continue  to  run  about 
four  times  as  large  as  the  arrivals  by 
rail,  making  the  supply  for  the  week  8550 
cases,  -  against  5300  cases  the  same  week 
last  year. 

Dally  quotations — 

16JS—  Tu.  Wed.  Tbu  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   46%  46%  4fltf  46%  46%  47 

Case  count  46     46     45%  45     46  46 

Pullets   45     45     45     46     46  16 

1617— 

Extra   ....39     38     38     39     40  40 

Case  count  36     36     36     38     38  38 

Pullets   34     34%  34     36     37  32 

POULTRY. 

Not  so  many  light  broilers  la.  Fryers 
and  young  roosters  arriving  more  freely 
and  demand  only  fair.  Other  prices  re- 
main unchanged. 

The  follow#ig  prices  were  agreed  upon 
last  Friday,  August  2,  and  hold  good  until 
the  coming.  Friday : 

Broilers,  1@1%  lbs.  30c 

Fryers.  2@3  lbs  31c 

Roasters  (soft  bone),  3  Iba.  and  up  31c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  lbs  19c 

Hens   ?9f?^c 

Tom   turkeys   304i  33c 

Ducks   22®pKc 

( j,-., ,       t      ..,...,..,,...»»•.•.••••  *■!••  - 16^ 

Squabs,  live. '  per  lb  30c 

Squabs,  dressed,  lb  40c 

VEGETABLES. 

The  offerings  the  past  week  were  liberal 
of  most  everything  and  sales  generally 
slow.  The  weather  was  very  hot  and 
against  the  market. 

We  quote  from  growers — 

Potatoes,  new.   per  'ml-  700MV 

New  potatoes,  per  cwt  $1.7502.00 

Garlic,  per  lb  5@Cc 

Onions — Stockton  Yellow  Danvers. 

CWt  $2.00@2.25 

Onions— Small  Bermuda,  per  crate.. 80@90c 

Garlic,  lb  5@7c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  .$200@2.60 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  .  ...304c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  3®4<- 

Peas,  Northern,  per  lb  10012c 

Summer  squash,  local,  per  lug  25ifM(lr 

String  beans,  per  lb  4%®.V 

Tomatoes,  home-grown,  per  lug  30@75c 

Eggplant,  Imperial  Valley,  per  lb  4®6c 

Cucnmbers,  home-grown,  per  lug..25@40c 

Corn,  per  Ing  of  3  doa  65@7fic 

FRUITS. 

Sales  were  draggy  of  most  everything. 
Peaches,  plums,  apples  and  pear*  all  ar- 
riving freely  and  the  liberal  offerings 
caused  buyers  to  hold  back  and  do  much 
picking  around.  Nectarines  made  their  ap- 
pearance during  the  week  for  the  fir-* 
time  and  met  with  a  fair  demand.  Crab- 
apples  were  In  good  demand.  Apricot  sea- 
son- is  over.  Plums  selling  fairly  well  and 
generally  steady.  Apples  in  fair  demand. 
Figs  alow  sale  but  steady. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Figs,  Black  Spanish,  7-lb  box.. 

do.  White.  7-lb.  box  

Peaohea.  freestone,  per  tag  

do.  clings,  per  lug  

do.  Northern .  freestone,  lb  

do,  do,  clings,  lbs  

Pears,  per  lb  

t'rabnpples.  per  lug   

Beauty  plums,  per  lb  ""Sfi^ 

Climax,  per  lb  5®6c 

Tragedy,  per  lb  "OSc 

Satsuma.  lb  •JsQfi* 

Burbank,  lb.  4®41*c 

Santa   Rosa   flO.o 

Nectarines,  lb  otfiflc 

Gra pea— Imperial  Valley  Malagas. 

per  lb  "Si* 

Thompson's  Seedless,  per  lb  607c 

Apples.  Red  Astrachan,  per  lag  65®80c 

do.  White  Astrachan.   per  lug  *S>ei«0c 

Banana  apples,  per  lug   90cO$1.0» 

BERRIES. 

The  season  Is  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
A  few  scattering  lots  are  still  coming  In. 
and  they  bring  more  money.  The  demand 
is  only  fair.  Too  much  other  fruit  on  the 
market. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Strawberries — 

Fancy,  per  30-basket  crate  $2.25@2.75 

Poor  to  choice,  per  30-basket 

crate   ,   1.7502  00 

Blackberries.  30  basket  crate  2.50O2.7T. 

Raspberries.  30-basket  crate   2.50O2  W 

Loganberries.  30-basket  crate...  2.7503.00 

MELONS. 

The  market  was  full  the  past  week  wltb 
all  kinds  of  melons  and  prices  broke 
sharply.  Demand  fair,  however,  at  the 
decline.  Cantaloupes  broke  faster  than 
watermelons.  The  hot  weather,  however, 
helped  them  out. 

We  quote  from  growers:  ~s 
Cantaloupes — 

Tip  Top,  home-grown,  standard 
crate   9np/ii$l  t* 

do,  do.  pony  crate   — 80©75e 


$1.00 
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Columbia  jumbo,  crate  $1.75@2.00 

CasabRs,  per  lb  2@2'/Sc 

Pine  apple,  standard  crate  90c@$1.00 

do,  jumbo  crate   90c@  1.00 

do,  Paul  Rose,  standard  crate. $l.oO@1.75 

Watermelons,  per  100  lbs   1.00@1.25 

Honeydew    melons,    special   2.00 

do,  do,  flats   1.25 

HAT. 

This  market  is  very  dull.    Receipts  keep 


up  fairly   well,   while   most   buyers  are 
pretty  well  supplied  for  the  present.  No 
one  seems  to  care  to  buy  ahead.   Hence  the 
market  has  a  downward  tendency. 
We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Barley  hay,  per  ton   $24.00@26.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton    25.00tf?27  00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton    21.00@22.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  j>er  ton    22.00@24.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00@10.00 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  August  6,  191S. 

The  offerings  for  the  fag-end  of  the 
Valencia  orange  crop,  which  on  the  first 
of  this  month  was  reduced  to  about  1600 
carloads,  border  on  the  sensational.  It  is 
reported  that  as  high  as  $8  to  $9.50  per 
bos  Is  offered  at  the  Eastern  distribut- 
ing centers  for  fancy  stock,  and  that 
even  inferior  grades  are  selling  up  to  $6 
per  box.  As  against  the  residue  of  1C00 
cars  on  hand  on  August  1,  there  were  5800 
ears  available  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
Although  choice  fresh  deciduous  fruits 
are  plentiful  in  competition  in  the  East- 
ern markets,  Valencia  prices  are  well 
maintained.  It  is  believed  that  there  will 
be  further  advances  before  the  November 
crop  of  navels  are  on  the  market. 

Lemons,  however,  have  not  fared  quite 
as   well.     Several    factors   have  militated 


against  a  buoyant  market  for  this  fruit. 
ITirgtly,  weather  conditions  have  been  un- 
favorable. Secondly,  the  restriction  on 
the  consumption  of  sugar  to  two  pounds 
per  month  per  person  has  discouraged  the 
consumption  of  lemon  juice.  Thirdly, 
thore  have  been  heavy  importations  of 
Italian  fruit  during  the  past  week,  and, 
although  they  are  too  low-grade  to  come 
into  direct  competition  with  the  Califor- 
nia article,  they  nevertheless  operate  as  a 
check  to  their  consumption  among  a  cer- 
tain class  of  trade.  The  best  I) rands  of 
California  stock  show  a  base  price  of  $7 
per  box  in  the  New  York  and  Boston 
markets. 

Total  shipments  of  Southern  California 
citrus  fruits  to  date  are:  Oranges,  12,598 
cars  (last  season  to  same  date,  :i4,9:;0)  ; 
lemons,  4592  cars  (last  season  <o  same 
date,  G819). 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  August  7,  19 IS. 
CATTIjK— The    cattle    market    on  ^ow 

stuff   continues   weak,    but   is    very  firm 

on  good-weight  steers,  which  are  in  good 

demand.  The  dressed  meat  market  Is  dull. 

(irfjss  ^t.o^.*rs  

No.  1,  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs.liya@12c 
No.  1,  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs.ll%@12c 

Second  quality   10@llc 

Thin   8@9c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   S@SV,c 

.second  quality   7@7!4c 

'Common  to  thin   4@5Vfcc 

Bulls  and  stags- 
Good  fi@7c 

B'air   5@6c 

Thin   4@4V2c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   11c 

Medium   10c 

Heavy   8@8y2c 

SHKBP — The  sheep  market  Is  steady, 
with  only  light  offerings.  Lambs  are  be- 
ing sent  in  too  rapidly  for  the  market  to 
nbsorb,  and  too  large  a  percentage  of  the 
stork  is  in  an  unfinished  condition.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  Northern  Califor- 
nia product,  due  to  unfavorable  feed  con- 
ditions. 
Lambs — 

Yearlings   12@12VjP 

Milk   34®H%c 

Sheep — 

Wethers   ll®M%o 

Rwes   9V.(f?10c 

HOGS— There  is  still  a  dearth  of  hog 
receipts,  and  notwithstanding  a  very 
moderate  demand  for  hog  products  prices 
are  on  the  up-grade,  as  will  be  noted  in 
our  quotations. 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain-fed,  1000/140  17c 

do,  do,  140(6)300  17^e 

do.  do,  30»@400  16V4c 

!.->»  Angeles,  August  ft.  1918. 

CATTLE — iThe  market  the  past  week  was 
quiet  all  round.  But  few  really  good  fed 
steers  in.  A  good  many  thin  and  medium 
cattle  are  being  offered,  with  poor  market. 
The  dressed  meat  trade  is  dull. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 
Beef  steers.  1000  to  1100  lbs.  .$10.0Offli12.OO 

Prtme  cows  and  heifers   8.00@  9.00 

flood  cows  and  heifers   7.50(3  8.00 


Canners,  per  cwt   5.50@  6.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.50@  9.50 

HOGS — There  was  a  further  falling  off 
in  the  receipts  the  past  week  and  under 
scarcity  and  high  markets  East  prices  were 
advanced.  The  demand,  however,  is  still 
limited  and  the  higher  prices  are  due  to 
scarcity  rather  than  amy  improvement  in 
demand. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 
Heavy,  averaging  27f>fW;i00  lbs.  .$1o.00(5)]fi.fXI 

Mixed,  225(fj>275  lbs   lfi.00@17.00 

Light.  17Mr220  lbs   1G.00@17.00 

Kough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

9HERP —  Few  sheep  and  lambs  are 
wanted,  as  tiic  mutton  market  is  dull. 
What  few  taken  the  past  week,  however, 
brought  steady  prices. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Prime  wethers   $9.00(5>10.00 

Prime  ewes    8.50@  9.50 

Yearlings    9.50(310.50 

Lambs   13.00@14.00 


North  Portland,  August  5,  1918. 
CATTLE— An  insistent  demand  charac- 
terizes the  cattle  trade  here.  The  run  of 
cattle  consists  of  1150  head.  The  calf 
trade  Is  holding  bp  good.  The  choice 
light  vealera  are  selling  at  $11.00ff?11.50. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Prime  steers, 
Jll.75@12.75 ;  good  to  choice  steers,  $10.75 
(3)11.75:  medium  to  good  steers,  $9.50(3 
10.75:  fair  to  medium  steers.  $H.50(fj 9.50 : 
common  to  fair  steers.  $5.5007  9.00:  choice 
cows  and  heifers,  $8.00@9.00j  medium  to 
good  cows  and  heifers,  $6.00(37.50:  fair 
to  medium  cows  and  heifers,  $3.00(36.00; 
canners.  $3.00(35.00:  bulls.  $5.50(37.50 ; 
calves,  $8.60@11.50;  stockers  ami  feeders. 
$e.00@8.00. 

HOGS— Hogs  have  advanced  by  leaps 
and  the  trade  is  50c  to  75c  higher  than  a 
week  ago.  Receipts  today  are  1150  head, 
the  larger  majority  of  which  are  prime 
stuff.  The  market  is  strong  at  quota- 
tions: Prime  mixed.  $18,850;  19.15  j  me- 
dium mixed.  $18.6f>0i '18.83 ;  rough  heavies. 
$17.3507117.65-;  pigs,  $16.0007  16.50;  bulk. 
?18.65@18.75. 

SHEEP — Sheep  receipts  for  today  are 
1300  head,  which  are  meeting  with  good 
demand  at  steady  prices.  We  quote: 
East  of  the  mountain  lambs,  $13.000714.00: 
Valley      Iambs,  $12.50(313.00. 


Classified  Advertisements 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RfC MANUFACTURED  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.    All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.     Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works.  160  Eleventh  street,  Sar> 

Francisco.   

CANADA — A  Rancher's  Life  in  Canada  and 
Guide  to  Rural  Industries.  Fruit-growing, 
poultry-keeping,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons, 
hares,  goats,  bees.  etc..  25c.  postpaid.  By 
C.  H.  Provan.  Langley  Fort.  British  Columbia. 

CO-OrERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco.  

ffj  It KllT'CE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  CaBh  Store.  100  Clay  stneet.  San 
FraneiBco. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building.  Stockton.  California. 
Established  fifty  years   

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pine  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco  _ 

COUNTRY  LANDS. 


40O-ACRE  IMPROVED  stock  and  grain 
ranch.  3>/6  miles  Pleasant  Valley  R.  R.  station. 
Mariposa  county.  Cal.  100  acres  cleared  and 
tillable:  nearly  all  could  be  farmed  if  cleared 
of  large  oak  and  other  trees:  3  and  fl-room 
house,  large  barn  and  outbuildings:  black- 
smith shop  and  tools;  fenced  snd  cross  fenced, 
part  hog  tight;  nice  family  orchard  and  gar- 
den irrigated  from  springs.  Average  rainfall. 
29.88  inches.  Grapes,  olives,  almonds,  etc.. 
grow  without  irrigation.  No  alkali  or  hard- 
pan.  Feed  in  pastures  and  free  outside  range 
adjoining,  knee  high.  Elevation.  1500.  School 
and  church,  one-half  miles.  Price.  $30  per 
acre,  including  300  iroats.  3  horses.  3  head 
cattle,  turkevs  and  chickens,  and  all  farm  im- 
plements S3. 000  cash,  balance  lone-  time.  7 
uer  cent.  Fred  B  Palmer,  owner.  Coulterville. 
Calif. 


FOR  SALE,  in  lower  San  Joaquin  Valley.  80 
acres  good  tillable  land,  all  fenced  hog  tight 
and  rabbit  .fence.  Forty  acres  leveled  and 
checked,  ten  acres  in  alfalfa,  good  well  and 
reservoir  with  cement  pipe.  New  electric 
pumping  plant.  7%  H.  P.  motor.  New  five- 
room  bungalow,  water  pipe  from  tank,  domes- 
tic well  with  small  engine.  Garage,  wash- 
house,  milk  house,  barn,  chicken  house.  Four 
horses,  four  cows,  eight  hogs,  chickens,  tur- 
keys, young  family  orchard  and  implements. 
$14,000.  part  cash.  Address.  Box  1200.  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press. 

FOR  SALE — 120  acres,  5000  ed.  oak  and 
madrone  wood  on  same.  Three  miles  from 
town.  House,  barn,  and  fenced.  Forty  acres 
farming  land  on  same.  Spring  water.  Will 
sell  all  or  half.  Price,  $6000.  Address.  P.  O. 
Box  344.  Healdsburg. 

FOR  SALE— 500  acres  land.  Three  million 
feet  redwood:  also  fir,  oak,  and  100  cd.  tan 
oak.  Eighteen  miles  from  railroad.  Good 
truck  road.  Seven  miles  from  famous  mineral 
springs.  Two  running  springs  year  round. 
Fine  hunting  and  fishing.  Price.  $15  per 
acre.    Address,  P.  O.  B.  344.  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


MARIPOSA  CO.  RANCH  FOR  SALE — 480 

fenced  hog-tight,  house,  '£  barns.  12  horses. 
25  hogs  on  grain,  15  tons  hay.  farming  im- 
plements, harness,  wagons,  etc.  Price,  $9,600. 
Frank  Solari,  Hornitos.  Cal.  

BEAUTIFULLY  LOCATED  INCOME  HOME 

— 67  acres.  Nuts,  fruits,  alfalfa,  etc.  Full 
equipment.  Horses,  tractor,  etc.  Terms 
Good  schools,  roads,  and  conveniences.  Box 
163.  Elk  Grove.  Cal.  

BE  PATRIOTIC — Raise  stock  on  produc- 
tive Government  land,  plainly  marked  on 
county  sectional  maps;  $2.50  any  county: 
booklet.  Particulars  for  stamps.  Write  Jo- 
seph  Clark.  Sacramento.  

ALFALFA  RANCH  IN  FRESNO  COUNTY— 
50-acre  alfalfa  ranch,  subirrigation,  with  sub- 
stantial improvements,  work  stock  and  im- 
plements. Price,  $20,000,  $6,000  cash,  bal- 
ance  long  time.     J.  Hargeshimer.  Sanger.  Cal 

53-ACRE  RANCH  in  South  San  Joaquin 
irrigation  district  modern  improvements, 
horses,  implements,  tools,  sheep,  poultry — 
$20,000.    D.  M.  Berry,  R.  R.  1.  Manteca.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Improved  ranch,  big  fruit  crop, 
pipe  system.  Cheap  if  taken  at  once.  Geo. 
W.  Cheves,  Paradise,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


WANTED. 

WANTED — Responsible  farmer  and  stock- 
man to  handle  250-acre  ranch  in  Colusa 
County  on  shares.  Must  have  money  to  buy 
stock.  Sheep  preferred.  P.  O.  B.  597.  Santa 
Cruz.  Cal. 


WANTED — To  rent,  a  ranch  suitable  for 
hogs,  about  60  acres  farm  land,  part  in 
alfalfa.    Hans  Duveneek.  Ukiah,  Cal. 


WANTED — Married  Swiss  dairyman  wants 
to  take  charge  of  a  dairy  on  shares;  40  to  50 
cows.    Address.  Box  1190,  Pacific  Rural  Press 

SEEDS,  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 

FOR  SALE — B~led  alfalfa  and  grain  hay. 
all  grades  and  prices  accordingly.  Can  fur- 
nish up  to  two  thousand  tons.  Write  at  once, 
or  better,  come  to  see  the  hay  for  yourself. 
Can  make  immediate  delivery.  Bomberger  4c 
Co..  Modesto,  Calif.  

CABBAGE   AND    CAULIFLOWER  SEED — 

Also  late  plantings  of  many  vegetables  should 
be  started  now.  Buy  of  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co  , 
dealers  in  good  seeds.  San  Francisco. 


ALFALFA  LAND 


WITH  WATER 


Brentwood  Irrigated  Farms 

In  Eastern  Contra  Costa  County,  California 
Land  planted  to  Alfalfa,  also  First  Class  Orchard  Land 

Tracts  of-  twenty  acres  and  up  with  easy  terms  of  payment 

For  Prices  and  Descriptive  matter  Address  : 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  350  California  St.,  Sao  Francisco 


Samson 


TRACTORS 


TRACTORS 


Tra c  tor 


Model  S-25 

THE  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  is  pleasing 
thousands  of  owners.  It  will  please  you.  For  nearly  two  dec- 
ades it  has  been  subjected  to  acid  tests  and  has  met  them  all 
successfully.  Designed  for  service,  simply,  correctly  and  hon- 
estly constructed,  it  has  more  than  made  good  the  claims  of  its 
manufacturers.  As  a  result,  the  demand  for  GMC  SAMSON 
SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTORS  is  constantly  increasing. 
Why  experiment  when  you  can  secure  a  tractor,  time-tested, 
that  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  meet  any  and  all  tractor 
requirements  on  the  farm,  from  plowing  and  cultivating  to  the 
hundred  and  one  odd  jobs? 

The  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR,  during  its 
many  years  of  service,  has  firmly  established  a  record  for 
strength,  durability  and  economy,  combined  with  great  sim- 
plicity of  construction  and  operation. 

It  performs  the  work  of  ten  horses  and  does  it  better,  more  eco- 
nomically and  quicker,  in  fair  weather  or  foul,  day  in  and 
day  out. 

We  are  sure  the  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR 

will  please  you.  Ask  the  man  who  owns  one  or  write  for  our 
booklet,  "Better  Farming." 

Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  Co. 

DIVISION  OF 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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The  Thrift  Car 


Reins  or  Steering  Wheel? 


ALONG,  tiresome,  time-wasting  drive 
with  horses  is  a  short,  pleasant, 
time-saving  ride  with  an  Overland. 

Let  an  Overland  perform  innumerable 
work  duties  for  you  and  in  addition  be  an 
endless  source  of  recreation  and  benefit 
for  every  member  of  your  family. 

Select  this  beautiful,  roomy  Model  90 
and  you  save  money  in  the  first  costs 
and  maintenance. 

Light  Four,  Model  90, 
Touring  Car,  $895. 


You  cannot  get  complete  satisfaction 
from  less  advantages  than  it  gives — 

And  you  cannot  get  as  much  value  in 
any  other  car  for  the  low  price  of  this 
Model  90. 

It  has  a  powerful,  fuel -saving  motor; 
narrow  turning  radius;  rear  cantilever 
springs;  106"  wheel  base ;  31x4  tires,  non- 


Willys-Overland  Co..  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 
Canadian  Factory,  West  Toronto.  Canada  ' 
Cntalt  iff  011  request — Address  Dept.  J97 


skid  rear ;  electric  Auto-Lite  starting  and 
lighting  and  vacuum  fuel  system. 

Because  this  Overland  Model  90  gives 
every  essential  for  complete  satisfaction, 
the  farmer's  family  can  enjoy  it  as  much 
as  the  farmer  can  employ  it. 

Five  Points  of  Cherland  Superiority: 

Appearance,  Performance, 
Comfort,  Service  and  Price 

}}.  o.  b.  Toledo.   Price  subject 
to  change  without  notice. 
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Alfalfa  Growing  Made  Saiie  and  Safe 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  G.  Kerckhoff  of  Kerman 


REAT  CHANGES  have  already  taken  place  in  the  production 
and  marketing  of  practically  all  farm  products.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  any  more  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  period 
of  transformation,  partly  brought  about  by  co-operation, 
partly  by  the  war  and  its  effect  on  labor,  money,  etc..  and 
partly  by  direct  Government  measures.  This  is  bound  to  also  lead  to 
great  changes  in  general  business,  financial  and  social-economic  condi- 
tions, and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our  individual  interests  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  these  changing  conditions.  Considering  the  alfalfa 
grower's  problem  from  this  standpoint,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  also  one  of 
the  vital  problems  facing  the  entire  population  of  California,  and,  in 
fact,  the  nation,  as  on  its  permanent  and  all-around  solution  depends  the 
solution  of  the  food  question  in  respect  to  milk,  butter,  meat,  etc.,  all 
necessities  of  the  first  order,  not  to  mention  the  important  bearing  which 
the  successful  solution  will  have  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State. 
Where  the  Hay 
Farmer  Finds 

Himself. 
In  the  big  farm- 
ing family  of  our 
State  the  hay 
farmer  occupies 
the  place  of  a 
step -child:  neg- 
lected, abused  and 
under  nourished. 
Look  back  ten  or 
fifteen  years  in 
the  hay  industry 
and  follow  it  up 
to  the  present. 
You  will  remem- 
ber but  few  years 
in  which  the 
farmer  obtained  a 
good  price  in  the 
sense  of  making 
enough  above  ex- 
penses, wear  and 
tear,  etc.,  to  give 
him  and  his  fam- 
ily a  fair  living 
and  enough  more 
to  reduce  his  debts 
or  accumulate 
something  for  the 
future.  There 
were   more  years 

during  which  he  could  barely  make  both  ends  meet,  and  almost  as  many 
others  when  he  went  behind  and  deeper  into  debt.  As  conditions  have 
been  and  still  are  today,  they  compel  most  of  the  hay  farmers  to  sell  the 
largest  part  of  their  crop  at  the  lowest  prices  of  the  year,  or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  under  existing  conditions  they  are  forced  to  demoralize  the 
market  against  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  growers,  and  this  at  the 
very  time  when  its  support  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  them. 

What  did  these  poor  years  mean  for  the  hay  farmers  as  a  class? 
They  were  then  and  are  today  poor  men,  struggling  to  get  on  their  feet; 
but  many  fell  by  the  wayside,  discouraged  and  embittered.  Others  take 
their  places,  encouraged  by  years  of  fair  prices  following  the  low  ones; 
but  years  of  low  prices  again  came  after  these;  again  many  fields  were 
neglected  or  abandoned  and  a  large  number  gave  up  the  struggle.  This 
has  been  the  cycle  in  which  the  industry  has  been  moving  all  these  years. 
It  is  not  different  today;  in  fact,  it  is  worse,  in  so  far  as  this  year  and 
the  year  before  were  apparently  years  of  fair  prices  in  the  circle.  But 
as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  new  acreage  planted  this  year  and 
last  is  decidedly  below  normal,  while  the  acreage  plowed  up  is  far  above 
normal,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  acreage  in  the  State  is 
quite  insufficient  for  present  requirements. 

Why  is  this  when  the  price  is  now  twenty  dollars  a  ton,  baled  here, 
and  even  better?    I  can  see  one  explanation  only,  and  this  is  that  even 


present  prices  are  not  very  attractive  under  present  general  conditions 
of  vastly  higher  cost  of  everything,  and  that  the  farmer  can  do  as  well 
and  better,  and  in  any  case  safer,  in  other  lines  of  farming.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  for  several  years  past  consid- 
erable alfalfa  acreage  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  State  has  been  plowed 
up  and,  according  to  the  respective  local  conditions,  the  land  has  been 
put  in  cotton,  etc.,  in  the  Imperial  Valley;  sugar  beets,  beans,  etc..  in 
Southern  California;  vines,  trees,  etc.,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  etc. 

Why  Not  Feed  the  Alfalfa? 

Why  do  these  hay  farmers  not  go  more  into  the  dairy  business  and 
sell  their  product  in  the  shape  of  milk  and  cream  instead  of  as  hay? 
The  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  dairyman-alfalfa  grower  who  makes 
milk  suffers  largely  from  the  same  drawbacks  as  the  hay  farmer,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  to  the  same  extent.  Low  prices  of  alfalfa  also  mean 
low  prices  for  milk  and  cream;  and  then  there  are  additional  drawbacks 

peculiar  to  dairy- 
ing, the  principal 
one  the  marketing 
question  of  but- 
ter, which  presses 
down  as  hard  on 
the  dairyman  as 
the  hay  marketing 
drawback  does  on 
the  hay  farmer. 
Right  now  we 
seem  to  be  again 
in  a  period  where 
dairy  herds  are 
being  reduced. 
Probably  the 
causes  are  similar 
to  those  which 
bring  about  the 
plowing  up  of  al- 
falfa. However, 
the  Milk  Produc- 
ers' Association 
now  seems  to  be 
an  assured  fact 
and  will,  together 
with  the  Alfalfa 
Growers'  Associa- 
tion, undoubtedly 
remove  most  of 
the  drawbacks 
now  handicapping 
the  dairy  industry. 
But,  even  supposing  that  many  of  the  hay  farmers  were  to  engage  in 
the  dairy  business,  where  in  that  case  is  the  hay  supply  to  come  from 
which  is  of  absolute  necessity  to  the  dairies  near  the  cities  which  depend 
on  them  for  their  milk  supply,  as  also  in  parts  of  the  country  where  no 
alfalfa  or  not  enough  of  it  is  raised?  Or,  again,  where  is  the  hay  for 
stock  cattle  to  come  from  as  far  as  it  is  dependent  on  alfalfa  hay  bought 
from  the  hay  grower  and  fed  ? 

♦The  Solution  of  the  Problem. 

Clearly  the  situation  is  very  unsatisfactory  all  around,  and  even  alarm- 
ing, and  it  is  just  as  clear  that  there  is  only  one  solution,  which  is  to 
put  the  hay  farmer  in  position  where  he  can  feel  assured  of  fairly  stable 
conditions  and  where  he  can  do  about  as  well  as  in  other  lines  of  farm- 
ing, taken  one  year  with  the  other  and  considering  the  amount  of  his 
investment,  work  and  risk. 

There  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  this  solution.  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  a  constructive  measure,  assuring  not  alone  the  milk,  butter  and 
meat,  etc.,  supply,  but  it  will  at  the  same  time  also  prove  a  well-paying 
investment  for  the  entire  commonwealth,  as  the  prosperity  of  the  hay 
farmer  means  more  all  around  prosperity  for  the  community.  And  an- 
other factor  worth  considering — a  prosperous  farmer  will,  as  a  rule, 
work  a  good  deal  harder  and  to  better  purpose  and  will  therefore  be  a 
(Continued  on  page  160.) 
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EDITORIALS 

EDITORIAL  REORGANIZATION. 

FROM  the  rearrangement  of  the  emblazonry 
higher  up  in  this  column,  the  reader  may  be 
informed  that  the  editorial  work  on  this 
journal  has  been  definitely  classified  and  consid- 
erably extended.  The  purpose  of  this  ;irogressive 
step  is  to  improve  our  equipment  so  that  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  may  strengthen  its  position 
of  unquestioned  leadership  in  editorial  service  to 
the  prosperity  of  its  patrons  and  to  the  farther 
development  of  California  in  the  industry  of  food 
production.  California  is  so  great  in  agricultural 
achievement  and  potentiality  that  it  deserves  a 
publication  which  shall  exhibit  breadth  of  re- 
sources, clearness  of  vision  and  accuracy  of  dec- 
laration commensurate  with  the  quality  of  the 
present  and  prospective  attainments  of  the  State. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  this  journal  has  striven 
to  render  such  service.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the 
present  publisher  that  the  time  has  come  to  enter 
upon  a  new  phase  of  effort  and  investment  on  his 
part  to  the  end  that  the  publication  shall  be  rec- 
ognized as  truly  great  from  the  point  of  view  of 
service  to  California  and  truly  representative  from 
the  point  of  view  of  all  who  seek  to  know  and  to 
love  California  and  desire  to  live,  to  labor  and 
to  invest  their  resources  for  the  development  of 
the  State. 

To  this  end  it  is  conceived  to  be  essential  to 
equip  the  journal  with  an  editorial  staff  composed 
of  writers  and  critics  recognized  as  knowing  par- 
ticularly well  the  subjects  assigned  to  each  of 
them — as  the  result  of  their  natural  ability,  long 
•experience  and  wide  observation  of  the  attainment 
of  others.  That  such  qualifications  are  possessed 
by  those  whose  names  appear  above  will  be  more 
apparent  to  the  reader  as  the  chief  message  of 
each  in  each  issue  will  bear  his  name  and  betoken 
also  hiB  choice  and  preparation  of  subsidiary  mat- 
ter under  hie  subject.  This  detail  is  noted  to 
indicate  to  the  reader  that  the  classified  staff 
which  we  announce  is  composed  of  workers  each 
of  whose  chief  business  is  the  service  of  this 
journal  and  not  a  group  of  persons  whose  names 
are  displayed  because  of  some  honorary  connec- 
tion or  incidental  contribution. 

It  rs  a  joy  to  this  writer,  who  is  now  closing 
his  forty-third  year  in  the  editorship  of  the  Rural 
Press,  to  realize  that  the  journal  has  attained 
position  and  patronage  which  justify  the  publisher 
in  largely  increasing  his  publication  cost  on  the 
surety  that  his  added  burden  and  responsibility 
are  a  reasonable  investment  to  enable  this  journal 
to  assume  the  leadership  and  discharge  the  service 
which  the  progress  of  well-related  and  widely 
diversified  agriculture  in  California  requires. 

This  writer  also  desires  to  say  to  his  personal 
friends  that  unfortunately  this  announcement  does 
not  mean  that  he  will  have  an  easier  time  or  that 
he  will  do  less  in  the  making  of  this  journal  in 
the  future.  In  his  devotion  to  the  upbuilding  of 
bis  great  public  utility  enterprise  the  publisher 
perhaps  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  in  addition 
to  doing  our  own  particular  work  we  shall  now 
"have  to  keep  each  of  a  bunch  of  acknowledged 


experts  from  jumping  on  each  other's  neck  and 
all  of  them  from  jumping  oAJour  own!  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  this  crisis  couWnot  have  been  post- 
poned until  overwhelming  victory  sets  Foch  free 
for  another  job.  It  seems  to  be  up  to  us  to  show 
him  something  in  the  line  of  allied  command — 
but  the  result,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  for 
the  good  of  the  reader! 

UNITED  FARMERS  OF  SANTA  CLARA. 

WE  ARE  comfortably  relieved  of  our  appre- 
hension that  the  new  farmers'  organization 
of  Santa  Clara  county  might  be  the  crea- 
tion of  an  alien  enemy  or  might  have  some  other 
tainted  ancestry.  Three  members  of  the  associa- 
tion— C.  E.  Warren  of  Cupertino,  R.  P.  Van  Orden 
of  Mountain  View  and  H.  G.  Keesling  of  Eden- 
vale — have  given  us  the  advantage  of  an  after- 
noon's conference  on  the  nature,  methods  and 
purposes  of  their  organization  and  definitely  as- 
sured us  that  they  were  working  from  their  own 
initiative,  that  their  immediate  purposes  were  to 
do  some  political  back-firing  to  check  the  progress 
of  machine  politics  which  pander  to  the  desires 
of  groups  of  irresponsible  voters  who  strive  to 
advance  their  own  wills  and  profits  without  fair- 
ness to  the  dependable  producing  interests  of  the 
country.  To  secure  such  a  square  deal  to  the 
farming  interests,  the  United  Farmers  propose 
three  things:  First,  to  go  into  politics;  second, 
to  exclude  machine  politicians  and  professional 
office-seekers  from  membership  in  their  organiza- 
tion; third,  to  accumulate  a  strong  voting  and 
working  force  by  unifying  the  agricultural  elec- 
torate in  effective  promotive  and  protective  effort 
for  better  citizenship  and  for  fairness  to  the  farm- 
ing industry.  These  policies  of  the  organization 
commend  themselves  to  our  judgment  as  funda- 
mental and  desirable.  It  is  essential  to  the  pur- 
poses of  such  an  organization  to  get  into  politics 
and  to  prevent  politics  from  getting  into  them. 
J*    J*  J* 

STRICTLY  A  CLASS  ORGANIZATION. 

WHILE  we  approve  the  effective  arrangements 
for  exclusion  of  undesirable  candidates  for 
membership  through  an  absolute  censorship 
of  nominations  by  an  executive  committee  (con- 
sisting of  all  the  officers  and  four  other  members 
from  each  of  the  five  supervisorial  districts  of  the 
county),  we  do  not  approve  the  prescription  of 
eligibility  for  membership  which  says  that  "any 
farmer  or  any  person  wholly  dependent  upon 
farming  for  his  livelihood"  shall  be  eligible  for 
election.  Our  objections  to  this  provision  are  those 
which  we  have  set  forth  in  our  previous  discus- 
sions of  the  kind  of  organization  which  will  be 
durable  and  effective  in  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture. In  brief,  these  objections  are  three:  First, 
such  a  standard  of  membership  aims  to  establish 
a  "farming  class"  when  no  such  thing  really 
exists  in  this  country;  second,  all  organizations 
projected  on  such  a  basis  during  the  last  half 
century  have  failed  to  reach  their  objectives; 
third,  ineligibility  of  persons  not  "wholly  depend- 
ent upon  farming  for  livelihood"  is  suicidal  to  the 
organization  because  it  excludes  from  membership 
many  of  our  best  farmers — who  are  best  becaus« 
they  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  do  other 
things  than,  farming  successfully.  .  The  agricul- 
tural need  of  the  time  is  the  force  of  farmers  who 
also  know  law,  banking,  trade,  education,  etc., 
because  the  advancement  of  farming  depends  upon 
these  things.  When  absolute  censorship  of  indi- 
vidual membership  is,  in  our  judgment,  wisely 
provided  for,  as  stated  above,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
handicap  such  censorship  by  an  exclusion  act 
which  will  prevent  admission  of  many  whose  co- 
operation will  really  insure  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  It  is,  of  course,  essential  that  gen- 
uine and  sufficient  agricultural  interest  and  activ- 
ity should  be  a  qualification  for  membership — to 
be  determined  by  the  executive  committee,  just  as 
integrity,  innocence  of  partisan  motives  a'nd  pur- 
poses, etc.,  are  determined.  When  you  install  a 
committee  of  twenty-five  or  more  to  pick  and 
choose  valuable  members,  they  should  have  the 
power  to  choose  from  all  who  are  genuinely  in  the 
business  of  farming.  Of  course,  the  three  "united 
farmers"  named  above,  who  kindly  came  to  talk 
over  matters  with  us,  did  not  agree  to  accept  these 
views  nor  did  we  consent  to  forsake  them! 


LN  POMTICS  BUT  NOT  POLITICAL. 

WE  FIND  much  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Farmers,  of  which  we  now  have  M 
copy,  to  approve  and  to  allay  our  apprehenl 
sion  of  their  heading-in  wrongly.   The  association  \M 
armed  against  disorder  by  this  provision: 

No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  membership 
who  is  a  member  of  any  I.  W.  W.  organization  oM 
who  is  not  wholly  and  completely  loyal  to  tnfl 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 
any  member  who,  after  joining  this  association! 
becomes  a  member  or  adherent  of  any  I.  W.  WB 
organization  or  proves  to  be  disloyal  in  word  ofl 
deed  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  o 
America,  shall  be  promptly  and  speedily  expell 
by  the  executive  committee. 

We  were  alBO  verbally  assured  that  the  United 
Farmers  is  not  a  scouting  party  for  the  drlYl 
which  the  Non-Partisan  League  of  the  Northwes 
is  credited  with  framing  up  for  the  invasion  o 
California  and  that  the  purposes  of  that  organ 
ization,  as  commonly  understood,  do  not  receiTj 
the  approval  of  the  Santa  Clara  farmers.  But! 
of  course  the  organization  must  be  on  the  alert] 
against  an  enveloping  movement  by  acute  organs 
izers,  whose  arts  "wholly"  farmers  are  not  always 
able   to   penetrate.     They   do   say   that   a  Non«j 
Partisan    promoter   can    go    through    a  farming 
region  on  the  quiet  and  get  away  with  a  bushel 
of   promissory  notes   for  dues,   etc.,   before  th« 
smartest  local  gossip  can  float  the  first  whisper  of 
his  presence.    They  surely  are  sharp  about  it  and' 
we  doubt  if  their  organizers  are  of  the  "wholly"1 
farmer  class.    The  organization  must  also  be  alert 
not  to  be  "enveloped"  by  one  of  the  gubernatorial, 
candidates:    there  are  a  half  dozen   now  doln 
still-hunting  for  the  wholly-farmer  votes  at  th 
coming  primaries.    Therefore,  though  most  of  th> 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  United  Farmers  as  the; 
are  explained  to  us  are  commendable,  we  mus 
advise  our  friends  that  it  will  be  no  fool's  Job  tM 
keep   them   so.     Doing  politics  as   farmers  anfl 
doing  politics  with  farmers  often  look  alike  and 
it  takes  keen  insight  to  differentiate  them. 
J*     J*  J* 

WHAT  POLITICS  FARMERS  SHOULD  DO. 

THERE   are,   of  course,   local   purity  political 
which  farmers  and  all  other  groups  of  exH 
emplary   citizens  should   work   together  ttm 
enforce.    We  understand  that  the  United  Farmery 
of  Santa  Clara  are  keen  on  thiB  job  and  they 
probably  have  a  good  place  for  It.    But  it  is  Ira 
another  and  wider  field,   to  which  local  puritjfl 
politics  is  a  gateway,  which  we  believe  all  whose 
labor  and  capital  are  invested  in  farming  should 
enter   unitedly   and    effectively.     Its   purpose  ifl 
two-fold:  first  to  promote  a  square  deal  for  farm-' 
ing  in  representation  in  a  democratic  government, 
and  in  enactment  of  laws  which  shall  Insure  t#fl 
the  business  of  farming  economic  equality  of  op-  ' 
portunity  with  other  vocations;  second,  to  proteofl 
the   business  of   farming   from   exploitation  b]fl 
greedy  and   unfair  interests,   all   the  way  from 
the  bank  to  the  bunk-house.    To  organize  for  this 
colossal  undertaking  only  those  "wholly  dependent 
upon  farming  for  a  livelihood"  is.  in  our  judg- 
ment, to  exclude  from  the  effort  a  ni;iss  of  farm- 
ers whose  industry  and  investment  naturally  impefl 
them   to  strenuous  effort  for  a  square  deal  txfl 
farming  and  whose  experience  in  public  affairs 
enables  them  to  put  up  a  winning  fight.  ThisJ 
is  the  reason  why  we  contend  that  to  secure  these 
greatest  things  for  farming,  organization  should 
proceed  upon  the  basis  of  the  business  of  farm- 
ing and  not  upon  any  social  basis  which  is  con- 
ceived of  as  forming  a  farming  class.  California 
has  now  probably  more  than  thirty  thousand  farm- 
ers tied  together  in  co-operative  business  and  they" 
could  certainly   co-operate  to  cut   that  business 
free  from  outside  imposition  and  exploitation,  ton 
doing  the  few  political  things  which  such  free«| 
dom  requires  and  which  can  be  more  surely  done 
by  influencing  existing  political  parties  than  bjH 
trying  to  create  another  on  a  narrow  class-basis! 
J*    *  J» 
ATTACKING  ON  A  BROAD  FRONT. 

AGRICULTURE,  as  compared  with  other  voca^ 
tions,  is  a  broad,  all -pervading  industry  and> 
must  attack  its  difficulties  on  a  broad  front 
to  make  a  great  drive.  The  Santa  Clara  offensive 
is  too  narrow.  It  decimates,  its  man  power  by  | 
ordering  out  only  the  "wholly  livelihood"  class, 
as  has  been  suggested.  It  reduces  its  penetration 
by   rejecting   too   many   large-saliber  shells.  It 
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limits  its  outlook  by  trying  to  break  tbe  wings 
of  its  aerial  craft.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  for 
more  than  fifty  years  the  agricultural  interests 
have  striven  unceasingly  for  recognition  in  edu- 
cation and  scientific  research  and  have  succeeded 
in  convincing  people  of  other  vocations  and  of 
no  industrial  vocation  that  all  state  and  national 
Institutions  must  provide  for  the  discovery  and 
dissemination  of  agricultural  science  as  the  foun- 
dation of  more  intelligent  and  profitable  practice. 
And  now  we  are  given  to  understand  that  some, 
at  least,  of  the  projectors  of  the  Santa  Clara  en- 
terprise hold  that  the  way  to  secure  farmers' 
rights  is  to  disown  the  educational  victories  of 
their  fathers,  knock  out  the  supports  of  the  insti- 
tutional electroliers  which  they  installed  along  a 
broad  road  of  development  and  progress,  and  by 
lighting  a  lot  of  partisan  torches  strike  out  across 
a  political  mud-fiat  to  intercept  a  moonrise!  It  is  our 
conviction  that  such  a  notion  of  the  way  to  get  what 
agriculture  needs  is  so  clouded  by  prejudice  and 
lack  of  understanding  that  it  can  compass  neither 
victory  nor  even  strategical  advance.  But,  of 
course,  the  impulse  to  go  forward,  which  the  new 
organization  embodies,  is  good.  Possibly  the 
determination  to  advance  is  more  important  at  this 
moment  than  the  manner  of  the  going.  The  main 
thing  is  to  get  ahead:  it  is  not  hard  to  change 
the  step. 

FARMS  FOR  RETURNING  SOLDIERS. 

WE  HAVE  previously  discussed  the  land  set- 
tlement demonstration  provided  by  the 
California  Legislature  of  1917  and  the  dis- 
position of  private  owners  to  subdivide  on  the 
same  plan,  as  involved  in  preparation  for  the 
enlistment  of  returning  soldiers  in  self-supporting 
occupation.  The  same  idea  has  been  accepted  and 
provided  for  by  Congress  and  it  was  entrusted  to 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  to  make  ready 


parts  of  the  national  domain  for  such  use.  Nat- 
urally Secretary  La£  selected  to  plan  and  project 
the  undertaking,  Dr.  Ellwood  Mead  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  whose  development  of  ready- 
for-cropping  farms  for  the  Government  of  Victoria, 
Australia,  and  later  for  the  State  of  California, 
demonstrated  his  quality  for  leadership.  Dr.  Mead 
is  now  on  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  university 
work  and  is  in  Washington,  where  he  will  prob- 
ably be  occupied  several  months  assisting  Secre- 
tary Lane  in  planning  and  setting  in  motion  a 
system  for  making  ready-for-occupation  farms  out 
of  the  raw  lands  of  Uncle  Sam's  estate.  It  is 
also  very  interesting  from  a  California  point,  of 
view  that  H.  T.  Cory,  the  well-known  irrigation 
engineer,  who  so  tamed  the  rebellious  Colorado 
river  that  it  not  only  stopped  its  ravages  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  but  carried  its  master  to  fame  as 
the  hero  of  one  novel  and  the  near-hero  of  an- 
other. And  it  is  not  strange  that  Uncle  Sam 
calls  these  two  California  irrigation  engineers  to 
his  novel  service  of  making  homes  for  returning 
war  heroes.  One  can  cut  up  land  and  the  other 
can  tie  up  rivers — both  lines  of  action  being  indis- 
pensable to  home  making  in  the  arid  region  which 
will  be  moist  and  the  desert  region  which  will  be 
productive  of  added  crops  and  multiplied  citizen- 
ship. And  California  is  well  pleased  to  have  had 
these  engineers  trained,  experienced  and  ready  for 
such  an  important  national  task.  It  would  be  a 
contribution  to  very  proper  State  pride  and  satis- 
faction if  someone  would  list  and  describe  the 
functions  of  all  who  have  gone  from  California  to 
serve  the  country  during  the  present  war.  It  is 
very  creditable  to  our  State  to  have  developed  so 
many  men  and  women  with  talent,  training  and 
patriotism  to  do  such  unique  things  in  the  service 
of  humanity  and  of  the  nation.  And  having  done 
their  duty  they  will  return  to  life  and  action  in 
this  State  all  the  better  Californians  for  their 
patriotic  exile. 


it  is  because  it  is  not  worth  saving.  Perhaps 
you  had  better  organize  a  rabbit-drive  and  go 
after  the  trays.  They  say  the  Germans  are  making 
shrouds  of  it  and  they  are  needing  a  great  many 
these  days. 

Alfalfa  in  August. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  will 
be  all  right  to  plant  alfalfa  in  August.  And 
would  it  also  be  all  right  not  to  cut  until  next 
year?  I  must  leave  my  ranch  in  September.  We 
have  irrigation.  I  want  to  plant  it  before  I  leave. 
How  much  barley  should  I  plant  to  the  acre  with 
the  alfalfa,  as  that  is  the  way  I  want  to  plant  it? 
— F.  C,  Ellisworth. 

If  the  land  is  a  fine  loam  and  you  can  fill  it 
up  by  irrigation  and  then,  when  it  gets  dry 
enough  to  work  well  you  plow  and  harrow  down 
well,  sow  the  seed  and  roll  lightly,  you  may  get 
a  stand  of  alfalfa  which  will  hold  on  well  if  you 
get  a  few  showers  in  September.  If  you  are  not 
sure  of  all  these  things,  you  had  better  get  the 
land  in  shape  now,  leaving  the  surface  loose,  and 
then  work  down  and  sow  after  the  rains  begin 
and  the  sun  loses  its  edge.  It  need  not  be  cut 
until  next  spring.  Do  not  sow  any  grain  with 
the  alfalfa  unless  you  wish  grain  more  than 
alfalfa.  If  the  latter  is  put  in  roughly  and  left 
to  take  its  chances,  the  cost  of  the  seed  and  work 
will  be  rather  a  risky  investment. 

Corn  from  Tassel  to  Silo, 
To  the  Editor:     In  case  of  yellow  corn,  how 
long  after  tassels  are  out  before  corn  should  ap- 
pear?   About  how  many  tons  of  silage  to  an  acre? 
— G.,  San  Jose. 

Of  course,  the  frame  work  of  the  ear  is  already 
developed  when  the  tassel  appears  aad  connected 
up  with  the  silk  so  as  to  receive  the  pollen  from 
the  tassel.  If  you  mean  the  time  from  the  tassel 
to  the  proper  stage  of  the  ear  for  the  silo,  we  do 
not  know  how  much  variation  there  may  be  in  it, 
but  there  is  record  of  careful  observation  that 
from  the  first  appearance  of  a  tassel  on  August 
6  the  ears  were  fully  glazed  and  ready  for  the 
silo  on  October  1— about  eight  weeks.  The  amount 
of  silage  per  acre  depends  upon  the  crop  you  get — ■ 
say  from  six  to  twenty  tons. 


Split-Pit  in  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  trouble  with  my 
peaches?  All  varieties  are  attacked  ia  the  same 
way.  The  seeds  split  and  the  peach  next  to  the 
seed  has  a  hard,  waxy  substance  and  cannot  be 
used  unless  it  is  cut  out.  All  the  peaches  are 
perfect  on  the  outside.  Is  there  a  remedy? — J.  W. 
M.,  Earlimart. 

The  trouble  is  called  split-pit,  from  its  most 
obvious  characteristic.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
long  and  careful  investigation  by  plant  disease 
experts,  but  no  causative  organism  has  been 
found  and  therefore  no  killing  or  preventive  medi- 
cine can  be  prescribed.  The  trouble  is  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  some  growth  condition  which  pre- 
vents normal  development  of  the  fruit,  but  what, 
that  condition  is  has  not  been  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated.   

For  Worms  in  a  Lawn. 

To  the  Editor:  What  can  I  do  to  exterminate- 
a  worm  that  has  infested  my  lawn?  It  is  about 
iy2  inches  long  and  has  only  appeared  ia  the  last 
few  days.  They  remain  in  the  ground  until  the 
lawn  is  watered  and  then  they  come  out  in  hun- 
dreds. You  can  see  the  effects  of  their  work  al- 
ready. They  are  a  little  larger  than  the  fish 
worm. — D.  M.,  Rio  Vista. 

Possibly  a  light  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda 
would  get  the  worms,  but  be  careful  not  to  use- 
too  much.  Apply  before  watering.  Our  way, 
however,  would  be  to  borrow  all  the  hens  which 
are  handy  and  let  them  loose  after  watering  and 
watch  the  fun.  Do  it  late  in  the  afternoon,  so. 
they  can  go  home  without  scratching  down  the 
front  steps! 

California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  BureaH  at  San  Francisco- 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  August  13,  1018: 


Rainfall  Data  Temperatur* 

' ,  *  v  Data 

Stations —            Past  Seasonal  Normal  ■/  *  » 

Week  To  Hate  To  Date  Max'm  Mln'rr. 

Eureka    .20  .13  02  48 

Red  Bluff    ...  ...  100  62 

Sacramento    ...  ...  9fl  54 

San  Francisco    ...  .01  70  52 

San  Jose    ...  .01  00  50 

Fresno    ...  ...  08  CO 

San  Luis  Obispo   ...  OS  T4  58 

Los  Angeles   02  .11  ...  SO  62- 

San  Diego   03  »3  ...  78  «2: 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


A  Straw-Prophet  Needed. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  it  pay  us  to  bale  our  bar- 
ley straw  this  year?  We  have  been  told  that  it 
will  cost  us  $5  per  ton  to  get  it  baled.  Will  there 
be.  a  very  great  shortage  of  feed  this  next  winter 
so  that  the  straw  will  be  needed  badly  for  feed- 
ing? And  what  would  baled  barley  straw  prob- 
ably be  worth  next  winter?  What  would  be  the 
best  to  use  along  with  the  straw — cotton  seed  meal 
or  linseed  meal?  And  how  many  pounds  of  meal 
should  be  fed  to  the  hundred  pounds  of  straw? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  mix  the  meal  in  with 
the  straw,  and  can  it  be  mixed  before  baling? 
What  would  cotton  seed  or  linseed  meal,  or  some- 
thing else  that  would  take  the  place  of  either  of 
these,  probably  cost  per  pound? — B.  D.,  Orland. 

You  need  a  straw-prophet  and  all  whom  we 
know  of  that  grade  are  working  full  time  on  the 
agricultural  division  of  the  State  Council  of 
Defense  and  out  of  our  reach.  What  baled  straw 
will  sell  for  next  spring  and  how  short  the  supply 
will  be  depends  upon  how  much  rain  we  get  this 
winter.  We  should  make  a  good  stack  of  the 
straw  and  bale  it  out  whenever  we  could  see  any 
money  in  it.  We  certainly  would  not  ante  up 
$5  per  ton  now  to  get  into  the  straw  game  next 
winter. 

The  idea  of  making  a  balanced  ration  in  the 
bale  instead  of  in  the  tummy  does  not  appeal  to 
us.  There  can  be  no  fixed  ratio  of  oil  meal  to 
straw  because  the  amount  of  meal  to  be  fed  to 
the  animal  depends  upon  the  kind  of  animal  and 
what  it  ia  being  fed  for.  The  range  might  be 
from  4  pounds  to  24  pounds  per  100  pounds  of 
straw.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  supposing 
an  animal  would  eat  25  pounds  of  straw  a  day 
and  in  one  case  you  might  wish  to  feed  one 
pound  of  oil  meal  a  day  and  in  another  six 
pounds.  If  you  bale-in  4  pounds  of  meal  to  100 
pounds  of  straw,  it  might  fit  your  first  case  all 
right,  but  if  you  wished  to  feed  a  steer  six  pounds 
of  meal  a  day  he  would  have  to  eat  150  pounds 
of  straw  to  get  it — which  would  make  an  elephant 
pot-bellied.  Besides,  we  seriously  distrust  the 
durability  of  good  flavor  either  in  the  straw  or 
the  meal  after  a  time  of  such  intimate  association, 
and  it  might  be  that  no  animal  would  eat  any  of 


it — unless  starving.  Besides,  again,  linseed  meal 
is  worth  about  $75  per  ton,  or  3%c  per  pound. 
There  would  be  no  business  sense  in  adding  from 
15c  to  90c  to  the  first  cost  of  100  pounds  of 
baled  straw  and  meal  without  knowing  whether 
anybody  would  buy  the  combination  or  whether 
any  animal  would  eat  it  after  a  period  of  storage. 
The  absurd  calculation  also  shows  that  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  straw  which  an  animal  can 
eat  in  connection  with  heavy  feeding  of  oil  meal  is 
practically  negligible. 

All  your  questions  seem  to  point  to  the  chance 
of  selling  your  improved  straw  to  others  to  feed 
and  we  have  discussed  the  proposition  from  that 
point  of  view.  Of  course,  if  you  intend  to  feed  it 
to  your  own  stock,  you  had  better  save  the  cost 
of  baling  and  let  it  help  to  buy  the  meal.  If* 
however,  you  feel  that  you  must  bale  the  straw 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  ' desire  to  bale 
something  in  to  improve  its  feeding  value,  let  the 
balers  put  in  alfalfa  hay  with  the  straw,  about 
half  and  half.  And  if  you  wish  to  add  linseed 
meal,  do  that  sparingly  at  feeding  time  and  with 
an  eye  out  for  the  effects  produced. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  straw-futures  which 
you  do  not  ask  about,  but  you  should  have  it  in 
mind.  How  much  straw  will  be  required  at  the 
cantonments  for  doughboy  and  animal  bedding? 
That  is  now  being  inquired  into  and  it  may  influ- 
ence coming  values  of  all  that  is  available. 


Saving  Old  Paper  Trays. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  print  in  the  Press  a 
suggestion  to  all  grape  growers  to  save  their 
paper  trays  this  coming  season — at  least  not  scat- 
ter them  over  the  landscape?  We  have  seen  the 
wastefulness  in  former  years  and  wondered  why. — 
G.  E.  D.,  Reedley. 

Certainly  we  will  print  it,  and  we  presume  you 
are  right  that  the  landscape  would  be  handsomer 
if  not  littered  up  with  old  paper,  but  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  to  gather  up  the  old  trays 
for  future  use  in  drying  raisins  is  another  question 
and  one  which  we  are  not  able  to  answer  for  lack 
of  practical  knowledge  in  that  line.  We  can 
imagine  that  old,  dusty  and  warped  paper  is  not 
very  good  to  put  fresh,  clean  fruit  on,  and  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  effort  to  reclaim  the  dirty, 
misshapen  stuff  is  worth  the  labor  cost.  As  a 
rule  the  farmer  who  pays  the  bills  may  be  trusted 
to  save  all  he  can,  and  if  he  lets  such  stuff  go 
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farm  Products 
Must  Increase 


If  we  are  to  win  the 
w  ar  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  do 
their  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How 
are  you  going  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with 
the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
PERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Apple  Growing  in  Watgonville  District 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Prat.] 


Last  week  we  visited  a  number 
of  apple  orchards  in  this  section,  ac- 
companied by  Donald  D.  Penny,  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner,  and  Inspec- 
tor H.  B.  Hopkins.  The  trees  show 
a  marked  improvement  in  condition 
over  that  of  a  year  ago.  This  is 
probably  partly  due  to  the  dry  year, 
but  in  the  orchards  we  visited  the 
results  of  careful  spraying  and  cul- 
tural methods  were  apparent. 

This  well-known  Rodgers  Bros.' 
orchard  has  a  full  crop  of  apples — 
mostly  Newtown  pippins — and  was 
getting  its  last  good  irrigation. 
Here  the  foliage  was  broad  and  flat, 
protecting  the  fruit  and  bark  thor- 
oughly. The  large  crop  was  well 
thinned,  clean,  of  large  size,  and 
comparatively  little  mildew  was  no- 
ticeable. Mr.  Rodgers  sprays  in  win- 
ter with  crude  oil  emulsion  one  year 
and  lime-sulphur  the  next;  and  this 
appeals  to  us  as  being  a  "safe  and 
sane"  method  of  proceeding.  We 
found  the  same  course  followed  in 
other  fine-looking  orchards. 

With  regard  to  the  mildew,  all 
infected  twigs  are  clipped  off  in 
winter.  Then  milled  sulphur  is 
used,  with  the  arsenate  of  lead  in 
April — about  ten  pounds  to  the 
tank. 

The  Wylye  orchard  on  the  River- 
dale  road  showed  a  full  crop  of  ap- 
ples, while  one  not  far  away,  on 
similar  ground,  was  carrying  a  poor 
one  of  inferior  fruit,  partly  due, 
doubtless,  to  a  very  thrifty  growth 
of  morning  glory  that  carpeted  the 
ground.  This  is  one  of  the  evils 
of  renting  an  orchard.  The  average 
tenant  will  take  off  all  he  can  get 
at  the  least  possible  cost  to  himself, 
because  he  is  not  interested  in  the 
permanent  welfare  of  the  orchard. 

Silliman  Bros.'  apples  were  sprayed 
with  lime-sulphur  in  winter  and 
milled  sulphur  with  arsenate  of  lead 
in  April — crop  90  per  cent  normal, 
fine,  clean  fruit. 

G.  W.  Bird  has  40  acres  of  ap- 


ples, part  sprayed  with  crude  oil 
emulsion  and  part  with  lime-sul- 
phur. There  appears  to  be  less  mil- 
dew where  the  oil  spray  was  used. 

The  crop  and  the  trees  are  clean 
and  thrifty. 

Fred  Nohrden  has  a  full  crop  of 
Newtowns  on  his  20-acre  ranch.  The, 
foliage  and  fruit  look  well  and  the 
trees  clean.  He  cultivates  every  two 
weeks  and  the  trees  are  grateful. 

The  Baldwin  orchard  next  door 
is  planted  to  Bellflowers  and  New- 
town Pippins  in  alternate  double 
rows — a  good  plan  for  pollenization 
purposes.  These  trees  are  heavily 
propped. 

As  a  summary  of  our  observations 
in  the  above-named  orchards,  the 
trees  had  all  received  careful  spray- 
ing, pruning,  cultivation  and  thin- 
ning, carrying  good,  strong  foliage 
and  a  good  crop  of  clean,  merchant- 
able fruit. 

The  trees  that  were  sprayed  with 
crude  oil  emulsion  showed  less  mil- 
dew than  others. 

Other  orchards  not  so  very  far 
away  were  noticeable  for  poor  fo- 
liage and  inferior  fruit  by  reason  of 
(a)  scale  (we  saw  some  on  the 
fruit),  (b)  poor  plowing  and  lack 
of  cultivation,  (c)  morning  glory. 

In  short,  the  orchards  that  have 
been  treated  with  scientific  care  and 
faithful  working,  throughout  the 
season,  will  yield  handsome  returns. 
Those  that  have  been  handled  indif- 
ferently will  give  an  indifferent 
profit. 

Last  year  good  apples  sold  at  $25 
to  $27  a  ton,  orchard  run,  while  the 
poorer  orchards  obtained  about  $22. 

Very  few  wormy  apples  were  no- 
ticeable— one  grower  claims  he  will 
pay  a  dollar  a  worm  for  any  found 
in  his  fruit.  The  leaf  roller  has 
been  rather  troublesome  here  and 
there,  but  there  will  be  a  good,  vig- 
orous campaign  waged  against  him 
next  winter  with  the  crude  oil 
spray. 


Bark-Paring  for  Pear  Blight 


To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  branch 
from  a  pear  tree.  I  am  anxious  to 
know  if  it  is  pear  blight. — J.  S., 
Colfax. 

[Answer   by   Prof.   W.   T.    Home,  University 
of  California.] 

This  is  a  genuine  case  of  pear 
blight.  There  are  some  small  beads 
of  exuded  material  on  the  twig  and 
when  these  beads  were  placed  in  a 
drop  of  water  they  diffuse  and  show 
great  masses  of  bacteria  under  the 
microscope.  Blighted  twigs  should 
be  cut  out  carefully  as  fast  as  they 
appear  and  the  blighted  areas  of 
the  limbs  should  be  dealt  with.  The 
old  method  of  treating  blighted 
limbs  was  to  either  entirely  remove 


the  affected  limb  or  to  cut  away 
all  of  the  affected  bark  and  some  of 
the  good  bark  adjacent,  since  the 
blight  travels  somewhat  beyond  the 
point  where  it  is  recognized.  Dis- 
infect the  tools  and  cuts  with  a  so- 
lution of  corrosive  sublimate,  one  to 
one  thousand  parts  in  water.  A 
more  recent  method  for  dealing  with 
the  blighted  limbs  cuts  away  the 
outer  bark,  but  the  inner  bark  is 
left.  This  treatment  is  said  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  blight  and 
often  succeeds  in  keeping  alive 
enough  inner  bark  so  that  the  limb 
in  question  may  be  saved  and  not 
completely  girdled. 


Do  Not  Recognize  the  Worm 


To  the  Editor:  What  can  I  do 
with  my  young  apple  trees,  on 
whose  body  and  limbs  brown  spots 
appear?  These  afterwards  break 
and  upon  investigation  I  find  a  lit- 
tle wood  worm,  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  inch  long,  burrowing  un- 
der the  bark,  even  into  the  wood. 
I  find  also  some  four-year-old  prune 
trees  whose  bark  becomes  rough  and 
breaks,  and  I  find  a  dust  under  the 
outer  bark,  and  a  new  growth  form- 
ing^ underneath.  The  trees  seem 
vigorous  and  all  right  otherwise. — 
J.  C.  Mayberry,  Los  Molinos. 

You  had  better  cut  out  and  send 


a  section  of  the  infested  wood  to 
the  University  of  California,  Depart- 
ment of  Entomology.  We  know  of 
no  worm  such  as.  you  describe  com- 
mon to  your  district.  The  flat- 
headed  apple  borer  is  not  usually 
found  far  from  the  base  of  the  tree 
— certainly  not.  in  the  limbs,  unless 
they  are  very  badly  exposed.  You 
might  knock  off  the  rough  bark 
and  give  the  bodies  of  the  trees  a 
good  dressing  of  Bordeaux  paste. 


GrozIj 

HIGHLY 

Concentrated  =  Pulverized 

Manure 


A  mixture  of  cattle  and  sheep  manure 
from  animals  fed  on  cotton  seed  meal 
and  cake  and  alfalfa  (highly  nitro- 
genous foodn)  aged  for  several  years 
under  climate  conditions  that  rwiiovp 
moisture  but  prevent  leaching  and  fer- 
menting. 
No  odor. 

No  files  or  Insects. 
No  weed  seed  or  foreign  matter. 
Many  times  plant  food  values  of  or- 
dinary manure. 
Guaranteed  consents. 
Nitrogen,  1.5  to  2%. 
PhOR.  Acid,  PsO».  1.23  to  2%. 
Potash  K30  water  soluble.  4  In  V 
We  are  shipping  GROZ-IT  In  Immense 
quantities    to    Southern    and  Eastern 
states,  where  present  freight  rates  make 
It  $10  per  ton  more  than  cost  to  you. 
Place  your  order  now  to   Insure  de- 
livery. 

Sold  In  bags  or  bulk. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Also  ordinary  Manure 
in  Carloads 

Horse- Sheep -Cattle 
and  Rotted  Manures 

Pacific  Manure 
&  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco 


MORE  MAY 


 r— - — r— :  n  mrrrJI'  '■- 

\  FALL 

PLANTING 

|  OF 

\  ALFALFA 

- 

This  new  booklet  is  of  value  to  every- 
one who  expects  to  prepare  land  for 
alfalfa  this  fall. 

It  will  be  sent  free  upon  request  to 
intending-  planters. 

WRITE   FOR  IT. 

BOMBERGER  SEED  CO. 

(Peek  A I 

123  TENTH  ST.,  MODESTO,  (  A  I.. 


Fertilize  all  Crops 

— ~i»h —  . 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Small  quantity  per  acre  will 
increase  your  production  and  in- 
come. 

Write  or  call  for  particulars. 
NITRATE  AOENCIES  COMPANY 

HENRY  BOOKSIN,  District  Manager 
518-519  Bank  of  San  Jose  Building 
SAN  JOSB  CALIFORNIA 


Denier* 
la 

PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-4S  First  8t.,  Han  Frnnrlsre 
Blake,  Moffitt  A  Towne.    I. us  America 
Blake.  M  1  .ill  Co..         Portland.  Ore. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Frees.  1 


Table  Grapes  at  Lodi. 

Probably  uot  over  25^0  cars  of 
table  gTapes  will  go  out  from  the 
Lodi  district  this  year — about  70  per 
cent  of  last  year's  output.  Shipping 
will  start  about  the  20th  to  25th 
of  the  month.  Drought  has  been 
hard  on  the  vines  in  some  sections 
and  the  vine  hopper  is  apparent  in 
many  vineyards,  their  ravages  lay- 
ing the  vines  open  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  affect  the  yield.  Forty 
dollars  has  been  offered  for  Tokays 
unpacked.  Several  thousand  tons  of 
wine  grapes  have  been  contracted 
for  in  the  above  district  at  $20,  $25 
and  $30  a  ton.  Others  are  con- 
tracted for  subject  to  legislation. 
We  noticed  one  crop  of  Tokays  and 
Cornichons  that  has  been  sold  en- 
tirely to  the  winery  and  the  reason 
was  apparent.  Another  vineyard  of 
Tokays  and  Muscats  was  receiving  a 
good  irrigation  (August  10).  We 
noticed  some  cracked  grapes  here, 
but  as  the  second  crop  was  double 
in  amount  to  first  crop,  the  irriga- 
tion will  doubtless  help  to  mature 
this  without  damage  to  the  fruit, 
unless  mildew  supervenes.  The  al- 
mond crop  in  the  Lodi  section  will 
probably  reach  65  per  cent  of  a 
crop. 

Red  Spider  Ravages  Almonds. 

Almond  trees  have  suffered  con- 
siderably, first  by  reason  of  the  dry 
year  but  especially  through  the  rav- 
ages of  the  red  spider.  It  is  notice- 
able from  the  roads  as  one  passes 
along,  many  trees  being  almost  bare 
of  foliage.  Being  the  worst  suf- 
ferer from  the  action  of  mites,  the 
almond  should  be  watched  each  year 
and  sprayed  with  some  form  of  sul- 
phur or  dusted.  This  must  be  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  year's  work 
each  year  and  the  trees  watched 
about  the  end  of  May  and  then 
treated  promptly.  It  is  no  use  wait- 
ing until  half  the  leaves  are  grey 
and  then  expecting  the  function  of 
those  leaves  to  be  restored  to  their 
pristine  vigor.  It  is  as  important 
to  look  after  this  work  as  it  is  to 
supply  oil  to  your  crank  bearings. 
A  number  of  orchards  will  have  to 
be  pruned  for  new  wood  this  year 
to  take  the  place  of  that  devitalized 
by  drought  and  mite  and  on  which 
there  are  now  a  number  of  stick- 
tights.  .  In  pruning  back,  the  cuts 


will  be  made  to  good  live  wood — 
not  merely  to  where  it  shows  "signs 
of  life." 

Red  Spider  Attacks  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  3000 
or  4000  young  Sugar  and  French 
prune  trees  which  the  red  spider  is 
working  very  hard  on.  Would  lime- 
sulphur  spray,  50  to  1,  burn  the 
young  trees? — W.  L.  B.,  Morgan 
Hill. 

We  noticed  quite  a  little  mite  in- 
jury in  your  section  when  we  were 
through  the  valley  last  week.  If 
you  use  lime-sulphur  on  them  now, 
you  can  use  as  much  as  40  to  1 
without  burning  the  young  trees; 
or  you  can  use  a  dust  of  one- half 
sulphur  and  one-half  hydrated  lime 
if  you  do  not  want  to  spray.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  watch  for  these  mites 
each  year  before  the  damage  has 
been  done,  say  the  latter  part  of 
May  -in  your  section,  and  use  your 
dry  or  atomic  sulphur  then,  as  leaf 
tissue  once  destroyed  cannot  be  re- 
built in  the  same  leaf.  Spray  thor- 
oughly next  winter  with  lime-sul- 
phur. 

Lye  in  the  Prune  Dipper. 

The  amount  of  lye  used  in  dip- 
ping prunes  varies.  About  1  pound 
to  20  gallons  of  water  is  the  usual 
solution,  but  prunes  have  to  be 
watched  to  see  the  amount  is  not 
overdone,  too  much  lye  being  in- 
jurious by  toughening  the  skin,  and 
all  concentrated  lye  is  not  always 
of  equal  strength.  The  function  of 
the  boiling  lye  is  to  remove  the 
water-proof  coating  (bloom)  so  that 
it  may  cure  more  rapidly  and 
evenly.  This  process  is  eonsider- 
|  ably  shortened  and,  it  is  thought, 
more  weight  retained  in  the  cured 
fruit  if  they  are  dipped  or  sprayed 
with  clean  water  after  coming  out 
of  the  dip  and  before  going  onto  the 
trays. 

How  Cut  Fruit  Gets  Moldy. 

Clean  trays  are  very  essential  in 
drying  apricots  and  peaches  for 
quality.  Mold  quickly  gets  from 
dirty  trays  onto  cut  fruit.  Pine 
is  preferred  because  redwood  Is 
likely  to  stain  the  fruit. 

Good  Crops  and  Prices. 

Sonoma  and  Napa  counties  have 
bumper  crops  of  grapes,  and  we  hear 
of  wonderful  prices  having  been  of- 
fered, though  little  business  has  yet 
been  done.  • 


Interstate  Quarantine  Conference 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


G.  H.  Hecke,  our  State  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner,  is  proceeding 
with  his  customary  energy  and  de- 
votion to  California  fruit  industries 
to  the  realization  of  his  plan  for  an 
interstate  quarantine  conference, 
which  will  be  held  in  Riverside,  No- 
vember 11  to  16. 

Under  the  present  arrangement 
each  State  has  its  own  particular  set 
of  ordinances,  each  drafted  in  par- 
ticular regard  to  its  own  needs  and 
without  consideration  of  its  relation 
to  the  others,  leaving  its  neighbors 
to  practically  work  out  their  own 
salvation.  It  has  long  been  Mr. 
Hecke's  desire  to  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter understanding  among  the  West- 
ern and  Pacific  States  in  regard  to 
quarantine  problems  of  mutual  in- 
terest. Correspondence  has  proven 
entirely  inadequate,  as  there  still 
persists  an  element  of  conserva- 
tism. 

After  a  long  study  of  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Hecke  concluded  that  the 


first  move  was  to  bring  together  the 
officials  directly  concerned  in  this 
work  in  the  various  States  and  ef- 
fect a  permanent  organization  of 
the  different  States  whose  interests 
are  directly  involved.  He  presented 
his  plans  to  the  officials  of  all  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific 
States,  eleven  in  all,  and  they  have 
all  signified  their  desire  to  be  rep- 
resented. In  addition  to  these  the 
Federal  Horticultural  Board,  Panada, 
Hawaii,  Florida  and  Lower  Califor- 
nia have  declared  their  interest  and 
desire  to  send  delegates. 

It  will  be  the  week  after  the  next 
State  convention  of  fruit  growers 
and  farmers  and  therefore  all  will 
have  opportunity  to  join  with  our 
nurserymen  and  county  horticul- 
tural commissioners  and  the  dele- 
gates from  other  States  in  discussion 
of  subjects  of  mutual  interest.  It 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
conventions  in  the  fruit  growing  in- 
terests ever  held  in  the  State. 


c/>*  FAMOUS  HARDIE  JUNIOR  SPRAYER 

We  believe  this  is  the  greatest 
small  power  sprayer  ever  manu- 
factured. And  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket with  phenomenal  success  in 
every  fruit  section  in  the  United 
States,  and  vouched  for  by  thou- 
sands who  own  the  FAMOUS 
HARDIE  JUNIOR.  Equipped  with 
1  %  h.  p.  engine,  battery  ignition, 
150-g-allon  tank  with  mechanical 
agitator,  capacity  of  4  gallons  per 
minute  with  a  steady  working  pres- 
sure of  200  pounds,  and  two  25-ft. 
of  tho  best  spray  hose,  fitted  with 
spray  rods  and  nozzles:  4-inch  tiro 
truck  with  pole  or  shaft. 

AEE  FOR  .15275.00,  DELIV- 
ERED ANYWHERE  IN  THIS 
STATE. 

If  truck  is  not  needed,  deduct 
$45.00. 

These     prices     are     subject  to 
change  without  notice.     The  wise 
buyer  will  place  his  order  now  for 
future  delivery. 
This  low  price  is  made  possible  by  big  production. 

If  you  ;ire  interested  in  other  types  and  sizes  of  the  HARDIE  POWER  SPRAYER, 
write  us  for  the  big  spray  catalog,  and  learn  why  wo  can  offer  more  spratr  pump 
value  than  any  other  spray  pump  manufacturer.  Hardie  Spray  Hose  is  the  Safest 
Hose  to  Buy, 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co. 

200  N.  Los  Angeles  St.      LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


P^SSS?8  New  V   ^       Fittings  and  ■  ^ 

-J*^  .                          and  ■     ■          Valves  ■  . 

Threads*  Vaed                                   Special  ■  «t 

Couplings  Screw  W"^  Fittings 

.     Hot  Casins  Made  to 

Asphaltum                                                                Order  M.  ~J 

Dipped  ^^^^ 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 


PAGIRIC   PIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Farm  Powders 


!  Western  soils 


STUMPING  — AGRICULTURAL 

■  VT  CM  CI  II  StU  mps    and    climate    need  / 

western  e'x'plosives.  That's  why  Giant  "Farm>- ~. . «_  ^ 

powders  cut  the  cost  of  clearing  western 
land.  Manufactured  foK_ more/ than  half  a. 
■century  especially  for  the'^Vest,  they  natu- 


/ 


rally  give  better  results  on  Western  farms 
ahcSe^chards. 

Giant  FS»m  Powders  lead  \  in  economy 
because  theVgo  further  than  ordinary  explo- 
sives. They  Break  up  the  stumps  thoroughly 
thereby  cutting  down  labor  cost.  Money 
and  trouble  are_saX£.d_J>ffiiuse  of  their  low 
freezing  qualities. 

Warning:  If  your  work  is  dorrt^with  any 
other  powder  or  dynamites,  the  chances  are 
it  will  not  be  done  as  well  as  with  eitKet-of . 
the  two  Giant  brands:  Eureka  Stumping  or 
Giant  Stumping.  Look  for  the  Giant  trade- 
mark on  every  case,  and  be  sure  of  the 
genuine, 

How  to  make  the  farm  pay  more  money  is 
explained  in  "Better  Farming.''  This  big 
free  book,  fully  illustrated,  will  be  sent  you 
as  soon  as  we  receive  this  coupon. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,c.c. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check)  21« 

□  Stump  Blasting  □   Ditch  Blasting  □   Subsoil  Bias  tunc  » 

□  Boulder  Blasting             □   Tree  Bed  B luting-  □   Road  Making 
Name  ,  .               A  Hi  I  rest 
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Pear  Growers  Association  Sold  Out 


[Written  for  raclfle  Rural  Tress.] 


In  aa  interview  with  Frank  T. 
Swett.  manager  of  the  California 
Pear  Growers'  Association,  he  stated 
that  association  members  in  Contra 
Costa  county  have  received  11c  for 
their  dried  pears.  The  association 
this  year  did  not  undertake  the  sell- 
ing of  all  the  dried  pears  of  Its 
members  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
organization  did  not  complete  its 
plans  till  the  1st  of  July.  Next  year 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  perfect 
plans  for  marketing  all  the  dried 
pears  for  its  membership. 

NEW   PLANS   VOR  COMING  SEASON. 

Plans  are  being  considered  for  an 
association  dry-yard,  to  be  financed 
by  the  growers  of  the  Sacramento 
district,  whereby  all  their  windfalls 
and  No.  2  pears  may  be  dried,  thus 
insuring  a  uniform  grade  of  output. 
This  season  an  unusually  large  ton- 
nage of  windfalls  and  No.  2s  have 
been  used  by  the  canneries,  owing 
to  the  heavy  Eastern  shipments, 
which  left  the  canners  short  of 
No.  1  pears. 

ONH   CAUSK   OF  SHORTAGE. 

The  probable  loss  in  one  of  the 
shipping  districts  was,  it  is  esti- 
mated, in  excess  of  one  ton  of 
wormy  pears  to  the  acre,  which  will 
aggregate  a  loss  of  $210,000  in  this 
district  alone.  Worms  have  been 
exceptionally  bad  this  year,  prob- 
ably partly  owing  to  a  divergence 
from  the  usual  time  of  applying  the 
arsenical  sprays  because  of  the  short- 
age of  experienced  labor.  To  avoid 
this  in  the  future  the  growers  in 
one  section  may  decide  to  contribute 
toward  the  expense  of  obtaining  an 
entomological  expert  for  a  couple  of 
months  to  determine  the  time  of 
the  activities  of  the  broods  and  the 
psychological  moment  to  swat  the 
bugs.    If  the  association  can  be  the 


instrument  of  an  educational  cam- 
paign for  the  control  of  codling 
moth,  it  is  possible  that  it  can  save 
the  growers  of  California  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  a  year,  or  one 
hundred  times  the  expense  of  the 
entire  operation  of  this  association. 

MEMBERSHIP   OF   THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  association  within  ten  days 
will  have  completed  most  of  its  de- 
liveries to  canners.  The  member- 
ship of  the  association  at  present 
comprises  some  250  growers.  Out 
of  this  number  there  have  been  only 
four  growers,  so  far,  whose  deliv- 
eries have  been  below  standard. 
These  instances  have  been  largely 
due  to  the  inability  of  growers  to 
secure  sufficient  experienced  help. 
In  every  case  the  association  has  made 
adjustments  satisfactory  to  both  the 
canner  and  the  grower. 

REGULATING  DISTRIBUTION. 

In  previous  seasons  a  considerable 
tonnage  of  pears  has  been  sent  to 
Los  Angfles.  This  season  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  association  to 
discourage  shipments  to  Los  Angeles, 
as  the  fruit  has  been  needed  for  the 
use  of  the  canners  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. This  distribution  has  been 
of  material  assistance  to  the  asso- 
ciation members  in  the  South  by 
protecting  the  Southern  California 
markets  from  being  glutted  by  North- 
ern California  pears. 

The  representative  of  the  Pear 
Growers'  Association.  W.  C.  Howe, 
will  be  in  Sonoma  and  Napa  coun- 
ties for  the  week.  A  large  number 
of  growers  who  failed  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  membership  for  this  sea- 
son are  now  signing  up  for  future 
seasons.  From  other  sections  of  the 
State  applications  for  membership 
are  coming  in  by  mail. 


Condition  of  the  State's  Fruits  and  Nuts 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  following  shows  the  condi- 
tion of  some  of  the  various  Califor- 
nia fruit  and  nut  crops  on  August 
1,  1918,  and  comparisons  with  1917 
and  1916,  as  per  report  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  received 
through  the  California  Field  Agents: 

The  past  month  has  been  gener- 
ally favorable  to  fruits  and  nuts, 
with  the  exception  of  oranges  and 
lemons.  The  June  drop  continued 
well  into  July,  affecting  the  navels 
particularly.  The  condition  of  navels 
was  56  and  Valencias  82,  and  65 


for  all  oranges.  Conditions  are 
much  better  in  Los  Angeles,  Orange 
and  Ventura  than  in  other  citrus- 
producing  counties. 


Products — 
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83 
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78 
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92 
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How  Fruit  Pits  Are  Used 


To  the  Editor:  1  saw  in  your 
paper  a  few  weeks  ago  about  saving 
peach  and  apricot  pits  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. Now,  the  report  here  is 
that  it  is  pro-German  and  they  are 
not  wanted  by  our  Government. 
Would  you  please  answer  through 
your  paper  as  to  this  report? — C.  A. 
C,  Potter  Valley. 

The  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association,  in  their  contracts  with 
growers,  guarantee  their  members 
$31.50  a  ton  for  apricot  pits,  cash 
on  delivery,  and  whatever  further 
profit  may  develop  from  their  opera- 
tions, which  is  quite  an  addition. 

The  kernels  are  valuable  for  the 
essential  oil  that  is  extracted  from 
them,  which  is  used  in  various  chem- 
ical   and    commercial  preparations. 


The  meal  resulting  from  crushing 
and  expressing  is  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  macaroons  and  other  con- 
fections. The  shells  are  going  to 
the  Government.  We  understand 
they  are  burned  to  a  charcoal,  which 
is  used  in  the  gas  masks  in  a  prep- 
aration through  which  the  air  is  fil- 
tered for  clarification.  Peach  pits 
are  burnt  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
the  Peach  Growers'  Association  is 
gathering  them.  We  cannot  under- 
stand the  saving  of  these  for  any 
useful  purpose  being  pro-German. — 
Editor. 


TANGLEFOOT  FOR  CANKERWORM 

Cankerworms  were  so  destructive 
to  foliage  and  fruit  last  year  in  cer- 
tain sections  that  orchardists  were 
compelled  to  spray  them,  but  not 
before  considerable  damage  was  done. 
The  female  moths,  being  wingless, 
can  be  caught  by  tree  tanglefoot  as 
they  ascend  the  trees  to  deposit  their 
eggs.  These  bands  must  be  in  place 
by  the  middle  of  September  and  oc-  I 
casionally  renewed  till  spring,  as 
late  as  the  end  of  April  for  both 
species. 


heavy  crop  of  peaches  and  a  good 
crop  of  prunes  on  young  trees.  The 
Smyrna  fig  trees  look  thrifty,  but 
are  not  bearing  much  yet. 


The  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation 
Co.  orchards  south  of  Hamilton  City, 
on   the   Sacramento   river,  have  a 


FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Are  Given  to  Students  of 

Agriculture 

in  the 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

by  tits 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 
Full  particulars  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Dean,  College 
of  Agriculture 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME 

NOTRE  DAME.  INDIANA 


Hop  picking  began  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Wheatland  early  this 
week. 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ig  Game  Rifles 
and  Metallic  Cartridges 

for  Shooting  Right 


STILL  -  HUNTING — Calkin*  your  game,  like  a 
sportsman  —  appeals  as  strongly  as  ever  to  the  man 
who  is  all  man.  Cut  to  bring  home  venison  it  is  necessary 
nowadays  to  shoot  right,  at  the  first  opportunity  —  tt 
may  he  the  last. 

When  that  well  earned  chance  comes,  he  ready  with  a 
Remington  UMC  Big  Game  Rifle  (either  pump  action 
repeater  or  the  autoloading  model),  made  to  shoot  right. 

Has  the  speed,  the  accuracy  and  the  punch  to  Jo 

its  work  quick  and  clean. 

Easy  to  shoot  because  fit.  balance  and  design  are  right  —  a* 
lever  or  bolt  to  blindly  grab  and  wildly  yank,  your  bands 
stay  right  for  shooting — handles  nicely  and  is  comfortable  to 
carry  —  simple,  strong  and  reliable. 

To  complete  the  perfect  shooting  combination,  buy  Remington 
UMC  metallic  cartridges,  for  years  the  right  choice  for  use 
in  all  kinds  of  rifles  all  over  the  world.  When  improvements 
are  made  in  metallics.  Remington  UMC  makes  them  nirat. 

Soli  hy  Hardware  anj  Snorting  CooJt  Dealers  in  Your  Nearest  Tovi 

Clean  and  oil  your  Sun  with  REM  OIL.  the  combina- 
tion Powder  Solvent,  Lubricant  and  Ru#t  Preventive 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION 
METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturer*  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  tko  WorU 

WOOL  WORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK  OHTV 
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How  Sulphur  Acts  in  Fruit  Curing 


To  the  Editor:  I  desire  informa- 
tion on  tho  chemical  action  of  burn- 
ing sulphur  on  peaches.  Is  it  the 
first  fumes  which  bleach  the  fruit, 
or  is  it  the  action  which  follows 
after  the  sulphur  is  burned  out  and 
all  gas  and  fumes  apparently  set- 
tled? When  one  enters  a  bleacher 
in  the  morniag  after  the  frui'.  ha3 
remained  in.  the  closed  houso  all 
night  and  eTery  bit  of  sulphur  is 
burned  and  trays  are  cold,  there  is 
still  a  something  in  the  air  almost 
choking.  Ualess  the  fruit  is  over- 
ripe" or  the  amount  of  sulphur  ex- 
cessive, 1  find  the  fruit  holds  its 
color  better  and  makes  the  best 
fruit.  Is  there  anything  whatever 
In  the  theory  that  the  amount  used 
should  be  dinded  and  the  last  half 
put  in  after  the  first  half  has  burned 
out? — F.  G.  W.,  Red  Bluff. 

[Answer  by  Professor  t.  S.  Burd.] 

When  sulphur  is  burned  it  is  con- 
verted to  a  gas  known  as  sulphur 
dioxide.  This  gas  is  invisible.  A 
very  small  proportion  of  it,  how- 
ever, is  probably  converted  into  sul- 
phur trioxida,  which  absorbs  moist- 
ure from  the  air,  forming  sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  visible,  even  when 
present  In  minute  quantities.  Pre- 
sumably the  bleaching  of  the  fruit 
is  not  due  to  this  visible  material 
but  to  the  invisible  material,  which, 
on  coming  in  contact  with  the  fruit, 
oxidizes.  This  oxidation  of  sulphur 
dioxide  and  the  concurrent  reduc- 
tion of  certaim  constituents  of  the 
fruit  causes  the  latter  to  change  its 
appearance  in  the  characteristic  way 
observed  In  sulphur  fumigation. 

In  fumigating  dried  fruits  the 
practice  varies  as  to  the  length  of 
time  the  fruit  is  kept  in  contact 
with  the  gas,  depending  principally 
upon  the  kind  of  fruit  and  the  pref- 
erence or  experience  of  the  person 


applying  it.  Most  fruits  are  sul- 
phured for  about  three  hours.  In 
order  to  save  time,  however,  I  be- 
lieve that  many  fumigators  put  a 
batch  of  fruit  into  the  sulphur  house 
the  last  thing  before  stopping  work 
for  the  day  and  allow  it  to  remain 
over  night.  With  the  same  amount 
of  sulphur  burned,  this  treatment 
is  of  course  more  rigorous  because 
of  the  greater  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  the  fruit  is  exposed. 
Doubtless  any  fruit  kept  under  this 
condition  would  be  bleached  to  a 
greater  extent  than  that  bleached 
for  a  more  limited  time  with  the 
same  amount  of  sulphur.  However, 
some  growers  probably  do  not  use 
as  much,  surfihur  when  bleaching 
the  fruit  in  the  house  over  night  as 
they  would  if  they  were  going  to 
leave  it  only  for  three  hours. 
Whether  or  not  the  same  bleach- 
ing effect  would  be  produced  would 
then  depend  upon  two  factors — one, 
the  greater  length  of  time  to  which 
the  fruit  was  exposed,  and  the  lesser 
concentration.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  bleaching  effect  might 
be  the  same. 

With  reference  to  the  specific 
questions  asked  by  your  correspond- 
ent, I  would  state  that  the  first 
fumes  of  the  burning  sulphur  do 
bleach  the  fruit,  but  the  action  is 
progressive  and  is  a  function  of  the 
entire  time  during  which  the  fruit 
is  exposed.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
for  dividing  the  treatment  except 
that  for  leaky  sulphur  houses  the 
concentration  might  fall  so  rapidly 
that  an  additional  treatment  would 
be  necessary. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
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meet  the  moisuire  from  below.  If 
there  is  a  dry  layer  between,  look 
out  for  a  short  crop.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  less  of  the  winter 
rains  can  be  retained  than  if  the 
land  were  plowed  deep;  but  that 
this  is  a  minor  consideration  is 
shown  by  this  year's  almost  full 
crop  of  grain  hay  on  the  Carneal 
ranch. 


Where  Deep  Plowing  is  Folly 

[  Written  for  Pac 

Two  reasons  make  deep  plowing 
for  grain  objectionable  in  the  adobe 
hills  of  Alameda  county,  as  stated 
by  T.  D.  Oarneal,  whose  ranch  cov- 
ers 2000  acres  there.  One  reason 
is  that  deep  plowing  turns  up  the 
mustard  seed  that  have  fallen  into 
cracks  and  cannot  grow  until  turned 
•up  nearer  the  surface.  Mr.  Carneal 
Dought  a  five-bottom  heavy  disk  plow 
a  few  years  ago  and  turned  over 
40  or  50  acrae  pretty  deep,  using  a 
tractor.  He  wants  to  sell  the  plow 
aow,  because  the  next  year  nothing 
but  mustard  could  be  seen,  and  it 
grew  so  con.r#8  that  it  would  not  go 
through  the  draper.  There  is  a  way 
of  avoiding  this,  as  practiced  by  Mr. 
Mitchell,  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Carneal. 
He  mowed  the  mustard  and  grain 
when  it  was  a  foot  tall.  The  grain 
recovered  vigorously  and  the  mus- 
tard branched  out  with  fine  laterals, 
which  did  not  hinder  in  harvesting. 

But  two  inches  of  tilth  are  enough 
here.  More  is  worse,  because  it  is 
so  hard  to  compact  the  under  soil 
after  plowing,  even  with  a  corru- 
gated roller,  which  Mr.  Carneal  says 
is  one  of  the  greatest  implements  on 
a  ranch.  If  the  under  soil  is  not 
compacted,  it  dries  out  and  the  roots 
cannot  grow  there.  The  only  prac- 
ticable way  is  to  fine  the  stubble 
surface  well  with  a  disk  harrow, 
without  plowing.  This  gives  wheat 
and  barley  plants  a  good  start  and 
mulches  the  soil  against  evaporation. 
The'  grain  roots  eat  their  way  read- 
ily through  moderately  moist  adobe, 
such  as  prevails  here  under  such 
treatment  in  all  years  when  the  win- 
ter  moisture   goes  deep  enough  to 


PUMP  SAVED  PRUNE  TREES. 

"I  irrigate  in  the  fall  and  save 
my  trees  for  the  next  crop,"  says 
W.  J.  Percy,  prune  grower  of  south- 
ern Santa  Clara  county.  Four  acres 
of  Mr.  Percy's  French  and  Imperial 
prunes  have  averaged  $347.70  per 
acre  for  four  years.  He  irrigates 
late  in  September  or  early  in  Octo- 
ber and  in  dry  years  again  in  De- 
cember and  February.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  dry  years  of  1912  and  1913 
that  Mr.  Percy  saw  that  a  centrifu- 
gal pumping  plant  for  his  five-acre 
place  would  cost  less  than  he  might 
lose  without  it.  He  put  in  a  well 
134  feet  deep  in  which  water  usu- 
ally stands  16  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. He  threw  up  high  checks 
and  pumped  about  six  inches  of 
water  into  them  late  in  October. 
That  wet  about  two  feet  deep,  as  he 
found  by  digging,  so  he  left  tho 
checks  and  irrigated  again  about 
February  1.  In  March  he  filled  the 
checks  again,  so  about  18  inches  of 
water  had  been  applied.  The  loss 
of  water  by  evaporation  after  such 
flood  irrigations  was  figured  at  about 
30  per  cent,  so  since  that  time  Mr. 
Percy  has  irrigated  by  six  to  eight 
furrows   per  center. 


TN  selecting  a  lighting  system,  you  want  powerful, 
A  steady  light — instantly  available  without  compli- 
cated electrical  devices  to  maintain  and  give  trouble. 

With  a  K-W  Lighting  Outfit  there  is  no  storage 
battery  to  sulphate  or  short  circuit  or  need  weekly  at- 
tention, whether  you  are  using  your  lights  or  not.  There 
is  no  commutator  or  brushes  to  burn  out — no  compli- 
cated cut-out  to  go  wrong,  no  delicate  ammeter  or  volt- 
meter to  watch  or  become  inaccurate  through  jolts  and 
jars.  The  K-W  needs  no  attention  except  for  an 
occasional  oiling.    There  is  no  upkeep  expense.  ' 

A  trouble  proof,  low  tension  K-W  Magneto  or  generator 
furnishes  the  current.  Voltage  and  current  output  is  auto- 
matically regulated  without  governor  or  other  device.  The 
three  bar  generator  furnishes  current  for  a  trouble  light  and 
two  1600  candle  power  headlights;  the  four  bar  generator  for 
two  2000  candle  power  headlights  and  trouble  lamp. 

The  K-W  Lighting  Outfit  consists  of  a  generator,  two  parabolic 
headlights,  wire,  switch,  bulbs  and  trouble  lamp.  It  can  be 
belt  or  friction  driven  and  is  provided  with  mounting  to  fit 
every  tractor. 

The  K-W  Lighting  Outfit  gives  a  steady,  powerful  light,  at 
a  moment's  notice,  when  engine  is  running.  Should  you  ever 
require  light  at  any  other  time,  a  hand  flash  lamp  will  give  you 
all  the  light  required.  Surely  you  don't  want  to  put  up  with  a 
lot  of  complicated  regulating  devices,  storage  batteries,  delicate 

meters,  etc.,  for  such  an  occa- 
sion. Remember,  with  a  K-W 
there  is  no  maintenance  expense. 

Write  today  for  further  de- 
tails, prices,  etc.,  giving  make  and 
model  of  your  tractor. 


11?l(l6W)lGNITION  CO 

2889  Chester  Ave  ^zz/  Cleveland.  Ohio.  U.&A. 


NO  STORAGE  BATTERY- NO  CHARGING 
NO  DELICATE  AMMETER  OR  VOLT  METER 
NO    MAINTENANCE  EXPENSE 


Cut  More  Corn 

WITH 

Fewer  Horses 

AND 

Save  Breakages 

Make  More  Profit 


Using;  a  Cushmaa  Motor  on 

any  Make  of  Corn  Binder 
will    make    (w*    kociMw  do 

tho  work  where  fou»  or  six 
art)  usually  required 

The  mechanism  ie  run 
steadily,  relieving  all  strain 
and  stress  on  l!ie  machine. 
The  motor  oau  be  taken  off 
to  do  any  kind  of  farm 
.work  from  1  t*  a  k  p. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  writ* 
for  informntmu  w> 


THOMAS   R.  BROWNE 


Faetory  Representative— Cushmun  Motor  Works,  I.lnr.uln,  Nek. 
207  yOSKMITE  BLIH1.,  STOCKTON,  CM.. 


I'HONR  1009 


SEEDS 


and  all  Requisites  for  Farm, 
Qarden-Nursery 

Plant  Winter  Gardens  Now 

Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Co. 

439  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Under  Rosslyn  Hotel 
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California  Grain  Growers  Organized 


The  California  Grain  Growers'  As- 
sociation formed  a  temporary  or- 
ganization in  the  Senate  Chamber  at 
Sacramento,  August  8,  1918,  and 
will  meet  again  during  the  State 
Fair  to  act  upon  the  report  of  the 
"Committee  on  Permanent  Organi- 
zation" and  other  committees.  Dele- 
gates were  present  representing  Te- 
hama and  Imperial  counties  and  all 
the  grain  districts  between  those 
extremes.  Dr.  W.  H.  Walker  of  Wil- 
lows, much  experienced  in  organiza- 
tion matters,  was  elected  temporary 
chairman.  E.  A.  Brim  of  Williams 
acted  as  secretary.  There  was  warm 
discussion  of  problems  confronting 
grain  growers,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  an  organization  to  get  fair  prices 
lo  producers  for  this  year's  crop  and 
all  the  crops  to  come,  especially  in 
view  of  the  miles  of  wheat  stored 
in  Australia  awaiting  the  boats 
which  will  carry  it  at  the  end  of 
(he  war.  No  resolutions  were  adopted, 
however,  pending  the  reports  of  sev- 
eral committees,  to  be  made,  if  pos- 
sible, at  the  next  meeting.  These 
committees  are  as  follows: 

PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION. 

Committee  on  Permanent  Organ- 
ization: L.  Tarkey  of  Sutter  county, 
J.  H.  Harlan  of  Yolo  county,  E. 
Lindstrom  of  Glenn  county,  Martin 
Kuster  of  Yuba  county,  E.  L.  Sis- 
son  of  Tehama  county,  It.  S.  Seydel 
of  Placer  county,  J.  L.  Davis  of 
Madera  county,  G.  H.  Winton  of 
Merced  county,  R.  G.  Hill  of  Im- 
perial county,  and  Aubrey  Collier  of 
Solano  county.  This  committee  de- 
cided to  meet  in  Market  Director 
Weinstoofc's  office,  August  22,  after 
conferring  with  all  the  growers  pos- 
sible in  their  own  counties.  There 
they  will  agree  on  a  form  of  organ- 
ization to  take  back  to  their  home 
counties  for  further  criticism.  They 
will  meet  again  just  preceding  the 
general  grain  growers'  meeting  at 
(lie  Stale  Fair  and  revise  their  plans 
Into  one  which  will  be  reported  to 
(he  delegates.  If  found  satisfactory, 
a  campaign  will  at  once  be  inaug- 
urated to  get  every  grain  grower  to 
co-operate  in  producing  results  for 
(he  good  of  all.  Col.  Weinstock  has 
placed  the  records  and  facilities  and 
legal  talent  of  his  office  at  the  com- 
mittee's disposal. 

MAREBTING    THK    PRESENT  CROP, 

A  Committee  on  Storage  and  Dis- 
tribution of  the  present  crop  was 
appointed,  as  follows:  C.  A.  Kil- 
kenny of  Solano  county,  Andrew 
Kaiser  of  Glenn,  C.  C.  Cook  of  San 
Joaquin,  W.  E.  Dengley  and  J. 
Poundstone  of  Colusa.  This  com- 
mittee's job  will  be  to  devise  ways 
of  getting  a  right  price  for  this 
year's  crop  and  of  financing  grow- 
ers who  want  to  store  and  hold 
their  grain  until  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  is  marketed.  Mr.  Kilkenny 
says  we  may  take  off  our  hats  to 
the  committee  if  it  succeeds.  Part 
of  its  duty  will  be  to  present  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  bulk 
handling  of  grain,  as  already  prac- 
ticed at  six  or  eight  points  with 
marked  success.  It  was  noted  that 
the  Food  Administration  Grain  Cor- 
poration, which  blocked  the  move- 
ment for  bulk  handling  of  this  crop, 
will  not  oppose  it  any  more. 

STANDARDIZATION     IAWS  NEEDED. 

A  Committee  on  Legislation  has 
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what  Dr.  Walker  deems  one  of  the 
most  urgent  duties  to  perform — that 
is  to  formulate  suitable  laws  provid- 
ing for  State  standardization,  grad- 
ing,  and  certification  of  grain,  as 
now  practiced  in  Iow,a,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and  j 
others.  Additional  -legislation  in  the 
interests  of  grain  growers  may  be 
proposed.  The  committee  is  com- 
posed of  George  Carr  of  Yuba  county, 
George  Sawyer  of  Stanislaus,  and  J. 
L.  Mendenhall  of  Colusa. 

NEXT  vk\k>  PRODUCTION. 
The  ever-present  and  pressing  need 
for  increased  production  next  year, 
as  urged  by  the  Government,  is  to 
be  pushed  by  a  Committee  on  In- 
creased Production  representing  each 
grain-growing  county.  Not  all  have  j 
been  appointed,  but  the  following 
were  named:  C.  T.  Day,  Arthur 
Kech,  W.  D.  Cardwell,  A.  Hagemann, 
W.  W.  Foster,  R.  M.  Filcher,  B.  D. 
Irvine,  Carson  C.  Cook,  S.  L.  Heis- 
inger,  Frank  Bennett,  E.  L.  Sisson, 
O.  L.  Raper,  F.  A.  Edinger,  and  O. 
E.  Lambert.  State  Leader  of  Farm 
Advisers  B.  H.  Crocheron  pointed 
out  that  the  Government  asked  for 


80,000  acres  of  wheat  in  California 
in  1917-18  and  that  California  "went 
over  the  top."  The  Government  now 
asks  45,000  additional  acres  for  the 
next  crop. 

SKM»    IN    YOUR  SUGGESTIONS. 

All  the  committees  ask  grain  grow- 
ers to  submit  suggestions  promptly 
so  the  organization  may  fit  Cali- 
fornia conditions  in  the  most  uni- 
versal way.  Mr.  Sisson  pointed  out 
the  need  of  organization  by  saying 
that  grain  buyers  are  out  using 
every  conceivable  device  to  induce 
growers  to  accept  prices  which  the 
latter  deem  ruinous.  QSome  are  tell- 
ing growers  that  all  restrictions  as 
to  substitutes  for  wheat  are  to  be 
removed,  that  the  crop  is  a  whop- 
per, and  other  common  arguments? 

INVITED  TO  SRK  ELEVATOR. 

Grain  growers  in  general  are  in- 
vited to  inspect  Andrew  Kaiser's 
grain  elevators  a  few  miles  south 
of  Hamilton  City  and  northeast  of 
Willows  on  August  20,  when  Mr. 
Kaiser  will  show  how  grain  is 
handled  in  bulk,  paying  the  extra 
costs  by  the  saving  in  labor,  sacks, 
etc.,  the  first  year. 


be  readily  stored  until  wanted  for 
stock  feeding.  This  fact  renders  It 
rather  unnecessary  to  make  silage 
of  the  straw,  and  there  would  be 
two  other  objections  to  this  method 
of  preparing  the  straw  for  stock 
feeding,  viz.:  the  inconvenience  and 
difficulty  of  adding  sufficient  water 
as  filled  into  the  silo  to  insure  cor- 
rect silage  fermentations,  and  the 
rather  strong  odor  of  the  resulting 
silage,  since  bean  straw  is  relatively 
high  in  protein,  like  other  legumin- 
ous plants  or  plant  materials.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  see  any  advantage 
of  making  silage  out  of  it.  If  there 
Is  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  straw 
sufficiently  dry  to  keep  it  from  mold- 
ing, the  silo  offers  a  method  of  util- 
izing it  for  stock  feeding.  The 
quality  of  the  silage  would  be  im- 
proved by  mixing  the  straw  with 
green  sorghum  or  corn,  and  this 
method  would  also  render  it  unnec- 
essary to  add  much  water,  if  any, 
in  the  filling  of  the  silo. 

Bean  straw  from  different  varie- 
ties varies  considerably  in  Its  con- 
tent of  valuable  feeding  materials, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  analyses  of 
"California  Beans  and  Their  By- 
Products"  as  published  in  Bulletin 
No.  294  of  this  College  of  Agricul- 
ture— "Bean  Culture  in  Califomia.'J- 
by  G.  W.  Hendry.  Most  of  than 
furnish  at  least  one-half  as  much 
feed,  ton  per  ton,  as  the  average 
grade  of  alfalfa  hay,  and  in  Ihese 
times  of  scarcity  of  feeds  and  high 
feed  prices  every  ton  should  be  util- 
ized for  stock  feeding.  This  Jiolds 
true  with  cereal  straws  as  well. 

FARMERS  AND  THE  FOURTH 
LIBERTY  LOAN. 


To  the  Editor:  From  all  indica- 
tions the  fourth  Liberty  Loan,  which 
comes  on  in  October,  is  going  lo  he 
a  whale.  It  does  not  require  any 
argument  to  show  you  that,  the 
farmers  will  have  to  absorb  a  largo 
part  of  this  loan.  They  did  splen- 
did service  in  the  last  loan,  hut 
that  was  only  a  beginning. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
is  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
people  of  agriculture  to  dig  deeper 
than  they  have  ever  dug  before. 
The  participation  in  the  fourth  Lib- 
erty Loan  by  the  farmers  is  largely 
up  to  you.  Harvest  time  is  at  hand 
and  it  is  needful  for  the  farmer  to 
convert  his  crops  into  cash.  II.  is 
also  needful  that  he  should  be  told 
by  someone  in  whom  he  has  confi- 
dence that  he  must  lay  aside  pari 
of  his  money  to  be  used  in  buying 
Liberty  Bonds.  Just  at  this  time 
It  is  not  wise  to  buy  additional 
farm  lands,  build  new  houses  or  do 
anything  that  might  in  any  way  in- 
terfere with  the  success  of  (he 
fourth  Liberty  Bond  Issue  and  I  he 
winning  of  the  war.  May  I,  there- 
fore, ask  you  to  ring  the  changes 
loud  and  strong  on  the  necessity  of 
the  farmer  saving  a  large  part,  of 
his  income  this  time  for  Liberty 
Bond  investments  in  October? 

The  failure  of  $2.40  wheat,  the 
lack  of  labor  with  which  to  plant 
and  harvest,  and  the  inequalities 
under  which  the  farmer  labor?  are 
all  worthy  of  consideration,  but  re- 
gardless of  these  or  anything  else 
the  bond  issue  must  be  sold,  and 
saving  of  what  money  is  possible 
for  Liberty  Bonds  is  immediately 
urged. — D.  O.  Lively.  Director  Agri- 
cultural Division,  Twelfth  District. 
San  Francisco.  July  17. 


Prices  to  govern  the  sale  of  flour 
and  milling  products  were  given  out 
by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
this  week.  These  prices  will  be  in 
effect  through  the  crop  year  of 
1918-1919  and  are  made  on  the 
base  price  at  seaboard  points.  Job- 
ber's prices  must  be  not  more  than 
25c  to  50c  a  barrel  above  delivery 
cost  and  retailer's  prices  not  over 
$1.20  a  barrel  more  than  his  cost 
price. 


Bean  Straw  for  the  Silo 

To  the  Editor:  We  do  not  have,  |  us  any  information  you  have  on 
and  are  unable  to  obtain,  as  much  this  subject  or  put  us  in  touch  with 
information  concerning  the  making  anyone  who  can  give  us  reliable  in- 
of  silage  from  bean  straw  as  we  formation  about  it. — Subscriber,  Ore- 
would  like  to  have.  We  have  sought  gon. 

information  on  this  subject  from  |  [An.werwi  by  Prof«»or  f.  w.  Won.] 
various  experiment  stations  scattered 
over  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
the  agricultural  colleges.  In  a  State 
like  yours,  where  there  is  so  much 
of  this  waste  product,  there  must 
be  a  few  isolated  cases,  at  least 
amongst  the  growers  of  beans,  where 
this  idea  has  been  pretty  thoroughly 
tried  out.  Can  you  give  its  any  in- 
formation on  the  subject  or  the 
names  and  addresses  of  a  few  farm- 
ers who  may  have  knowledge  of 
who  have  tried  this  out.  We  will 
greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  will  give 


The  writer  does"  not  know  of  any- 
body who  has  made  bean  -  straw 
silage.  In  bean-growing  sections  of 
our  own  antl  o,ther  States  this  by- 
product accumulates  in  large  quan- 
tities and  is  generally  utilized  for 
feeding  stock,  especially  cattle  and 
sheep.  As  it  is  quite  dry  at  the 
time  of  harvest  and,  as  a  rule,  con- 
tains no  more  moisture  than  ordi- 
nary hay  or  cereal   straw,   it  can 


Potato  Markets  May  Be  Closed  to  California 

To  the  Editor:  Recently  some  eight  or  nine  carloads  of  California 
potatoes  have  been  condemned  in  Seattle  alone  for  tuber  moth  infesta- 
tion and  have  been  ordered  returned  to  shippers.  In  Portland  a  car- 
load of  potatoes  was  found  infested  recently  and  steam  was  turned 
into  the  car  and  the  whole  lot  cooked.  Seattle  papers  advertise  these 
facts  and  claim  that  half  our  California  potatoes  are  infested  with  the 
moth.  This  means  a  great  loss  to  potato  growers  and  shippers  and  to 
the  good  name  of  the  State.  As  you  mentioned  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Washington  finds  it  necessary  to  send  an 
inspector  to  California  to  inspect  shipments  of  potatoes  bound  for  his 
State  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  infested  stock.  If  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  State  pride,  California  should  see  that  no  potatoes  are 
shipped  to  Oregon  and  Washington  that  are  infested  with  tuber  moth. 
The  tuber  moth  can  be  controlled  here  and  inspection  should  be  so 
rigid  that  our  neighboring  States  should  have  no  fear  of  such  an 
important  food  product  as  the  potato.  California  needs  this  northern 
market  and  these  States  need  our  potatoes,  and  some  action  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  this  annual  recurrence  of  losses  to  those  engaged  in 
this  industry.  Idaho  now  has  a  strict  quarantine  on  California  pota- 
toes and  Oregon  and  Washington  markets  also  may  soon  be  entirely 
cut  off  unless  some  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  in- 
fested potatoes. 

Another  pest  now  threatens  the  potato  industry  of  our  State.  The 
Colorado  potato  beetle  has  been  in  Oregon  for  several  years  and  la 
spreading  in  that  State.  The  Colorado  potato  beetle  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  potato  industry  that  the  codling  moth  bears  to  the 
apple  industry.  If  this  beetle  is  permitted  to  enter  the  State,  it  means 
that  potato  growers  will  be  obliged  to  continually  spray  the  vines  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  this  insect.  At  present  the  California  potato 
growers,  except  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  State,  do  not  find  it 
necessary  to  spray  for  foliage  troubles. 

The  potato  industry  of  the  State  is  an  exceedingly  important  one 
and  it  has  not  received  its  share  of  attention  from  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State.  Our  present  inspection  law  deals  only  with 
seed  potatoes  and  this  places  the  whole  burden  of  expense  upon  the 
grower,  which,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  industry,  is  too  great  for 
him  to  bear.  This  law  should  be  amended  to  cover  other  phases  of 
potato  production  and  distribution,  and  should  also  be  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  include  other  important  vegetable  crops  as  well, 
with  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  make  it  possible  to  do  real  con- 
structive work  for  the  vegetable  industry. — W.  V.  Shear.  Fairport, 
Modoc  county. 
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How  ym  You  Meet 
the  Labor  Shortage? 

Farm  help  has  always  been  a  serious  problem.  Today  it  is  far  more 
so.  The  "boys  going  to  the  front"  is  no  longer  a  dream — it  is  a  grave 
and  serious  reality. 

While  this  condition  is  serious  for  the  manufacturer,  it  is  far  more  so 
for  the  farmer.    When  we  stop  producing  food  stuffs  everything  stops. 

How  are  you  going  to  meet  this  emergency?  Are  you  going  to  de- 
pend upon  Providence  to  send  you  help  when  you  need  it,  or  are  you  go- 
ing to  prepare  yourself  to  do  the  work  of  several  men  and  teams? 

The  Sandusky  Tractor  will  enable  you  not  only  to  get  along  with  less  help, 
but  it  will  also  make  it  possible  for  you  to  do  your  work  in  better  season — in  less 
time — at  less  cost  than  formerly. 

By  plowing  early  and  deep,  thoroughly  preparing  your  seed  bed  and  plant- 
ing on  time — all  single  handed  with  a  Sandusky  Tractor,  you  will  produce  bigger 
and  better  crops,  serve  your  country  and  make  more  money. 

There  is  today  no  good  reason  why  you  should  not  fortify  yourself  with  a  good  farm 
tractor.  If  you  do  not  have  the  ready  money  available,  your  banker  will  help  you,  providing 
you  are  considering  a  good,  tested  and  guaranteed  machine,  adapted  to  your  needs  and  backed 
by  a  reliable  manufacturer  with  a  reputation  for  standing  behind  his  product. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

When  buying  a  Sandusky  Tractor  you  take  no  chances.  We  demonstrate  its  adapta- 
bility to  your  work,  personally  instruct  you  in  its  operation  and  care,  and  then  back  each 
machine,  whether  purchased  direct  or  thru  a  Dealer's  Sales  Room  and  Service  Station, 
with  the  only  Guaranteed  Free  Tractor  Service  plan  in  existence. 

Write  us  today  fully  outlining  your  local  conditions  and  requirements.  Give  your 
acreage  under  cultivation  and  to  be  cleared,  crops,  per  cent  of  grades  encountered  on  'the 
farm  and  road,  belt  work,  etc.  We  will  gladly  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  experience  in 
advising  you  without  obligation. 

Ask  for  copy  of  "Power  On  The  Farm,"  issue  J-83  covering  the  10-20  Model  J,  or 
E-  83   covering  the  15-35  Model  E  Sandusky  Tractor.     Write  today. 

The  Dauch  Mfg.  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Branch:--3 1 1  "J"  St. 

Principal  Factory  Branches,  equipped  with  efficient  service  organizations,  and 
carrying  complete  stock  of  parts:  Bloomington,  111.;  Lincoln,  Neb. ;  "Fargo,  N.  D. ; 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. ;  Lewistown,  Mont.;  Wichita,  Kans. ;  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Sacramento, 
Cal. ;  Dauch  Mfg.  Co.  of  Texas,  Dallas,  Texas;  Export  office,  42  Broadway,  Rooms 
1001-1010,  New  York  City. 
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SOME  REMARKABLE  PROOF  OF 
SANDUSKY  STAYING 
QUALITY 

"I  got  my  engine  in  May,  1915. 
hauled  wheat  with  it,  then  drove 
150  miles  to  another  farm  with  a 
load  of  machinery  and  plowed  550 
acres,  prepared  and  drilled  it  to 
wheat,  then  drove  back  home  and 
did  our  threshing.  In  1916.  drove 
out  there  again  and  hooked  the 
header  and  boxes  to  it  and  cut  the 
wheat,  then  prepared  550  acres  of 
ground  and  drilled  750  acres.-  This 
year  we  hooked  on  two  tanden 
discs  and  summer-fallowed  575 
acres  and  drilled  it.  My  boy 
and  I  have  done  all  the  work,  and 
excepting  harvesting  and  threshing 
we  have  never  used  a  team  for  any- 
thing only  to  take  the  header  boxes 
to  stack  and  haul  the  wheat  from 
the  separator. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  R.  BALL." 
(Address  upon  request.) 


15-35  Model  E 

Sandusky  5x6^  four  cyl- 
inder motor. 

Sandusky  "Transmission 
Indestructible  "  —  three 
speeds  forward:  reverse. 

Sandusky  spur  gear  drive 
throughout— no  bevel  gears. 

Direct  drive  on  low  speed 
and  belt  work. 

Wheel  base.  100  inches. 

Weight  8080  pounds. 

Protection  throughout 
against  sand  and  grit. 

Guaranteed  Kerosene  or 
Distillate  Burn.r. 
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General  Agricultural  Review 


Field  Crops. 

A  yie)d  of  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the 
acre  on  the  1500-acre  tract  planted 
by  the  Dodge  Land  Company  in  Butte 
county  is  expected. 

Orange  county  has  the  biggest 
bean  acreage  in  its  history.  By  (he 
end  of  August  the  bean  harvest  will 
be  going  at  top  speed. 

The  $3,000,000  factory  of  the 
Spreckels  Sngar  Company  at  Man- 
teca  has  begun  operations  o:i  a  large 
supply  of  new  beets. 

The  first  rweet  potatoes  exported 
this  season  brought  5c  a  pound,  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  the 
season's  ruling  quotation. 

They  are  now  harvesting  their 
grain  on  the  Mendocino  coast,  and 
much  of  the  late-nown  wheat  yet  to 
be  harvested  Is  as  green  as  spring 
time. 

Organisation  of  the  State-wide  al- 
falfa association  is  progressing  fa- 
vorably. Alfalfa  acreage  in  the  State 
so  far  signed  up  totals  between  18,- 
000  and  20.0*0. 

It  is  reported  that  California  hop 
growers  will  demand  elimination  of 
tobacco  fields  should  Congress  pass 
legislation  detrimental  to  the  hop- 
growing  Interests. 

Alfalfa  silage  spoiled  far  back 
from  the  doors  because  they  wore 
not  properly  tightened  on  the  J.  B. 
Cooper  ranch  in  Monterey  county, 
but  the  rest  of  it  made  fine  feed. 

The  factory  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Sugar  Company  at  Hamilton 
City  anticipates  that  the  sugar  pro- 
duction at  the  mill  will  be  probably 
twice  that  of  last  season,  when  5?,- 
546  bags  of  sugar  were  turned  out. 

Rice  growers  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  are  preparing  for  an  of- 
fensive against  ducks,  which  swarm 
into  the  fields  and  damage  the  crop. 
This  movement  is  being  taken  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  that  the 
killing  of  dncks  out  of  season  for 
crop  protection  is  illegal. 

The  success  of  the  bulk  handling 
of  grain  in  elevators  is  shown  by 
Andrew  Kaiser  of  Hamilton  City, 
who  says  he  is  now  saving  the  labor 
of  18  men  in  operating  three  har- 
vesting outfits.  Four  of  the  six  big 
bins,  each  holding  a  million  pounds 
of  grain,  have  been  filled  with  only 
one  man  in  attendance  to  operate 
the  weighing,  cleaning  and  operat- 
ing machinery. 

A  special  reporter  states  that  on- 
ion prospects  fell  off  considerably 
during  the  past  month.  Bulbs  are 
small  to  medium  size.  A  tew  large 
shipments  are  beginning  to  move. 
An  average  yield  of  200  sacks  of 
100  pounds  each  per  acre  is  ex- 
pected. Some  field  300  sacks.  Grow- 
ers are  receiving  $1.80  to  $2  per 
sack  on  river  bank.  Indications  are 
they  will  hold  for  higher  prices  »his 
year. 


will  open  on  August  20  for  Robe  de 
Sargents  and  about  September  1  for 
French  varieties. 

H.  A.  Hyde  of  Watsonville  says 
that  apricots  will  be  planted  largely 
this  year  in  his  section,  chiefly 
Blenheims  and  Royals.  Pear  trees 
come  next  in  demand,  the  varieties 
asked  for  being  Bartletts,  Beurre 
Clairgeau  and  Winter  Nellis  respec- 
tively. Comparatively  few  prunes 
will  be  set  out  in  this  section. 

Ruehl-Wheeler  report  a  large  de- 
mand for  French  prunes  on  Myro- 
bolan  stock,  with  considerable  de- 
mand for  French  on  almond.  The 
demand  for  Bartletts  on  Japan  stock 
is  good,  but  very  few  peaches  asked 
for  and  those  are  chiefly  Tuscans. 
In  almonds  the  Nonpareil  seems  to 
be  the  favorite,  coupled  with  a  de- 
mand for  some  Drake's  seedlings 
for  pollenization. 

Leonard  Coates  is  prepared  for  a 
large  demand  for  prunes — especially 
French  on  Myrobolan — with  apricots 
a  close  second.  There  is  also  a  good 
demand  for  Bartlett  pears  on  the 
Japanese  root.  In  almonds  there  Is 
a  demand  for  Nonpareil  and  in  a 
certain  section  for  I  X  L  and  se- 
lected seedlings  of  the  I  X  L  type. 
They  are  being  planted  extensively 
on  the  Balfour-Guthrie  ranch. 

A  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  Estimates  places  the 
condition  of  the  commercial  apple  crop 
at  76  for  California  and  63.8  for  the 
United  States,  indicating  a  produc- 
tion of  3,252,000  boxes  and  24,386,- 
000  barrels  respectively.  Peaches 
are  given  a  condition  of  75.  indicat- 
ing a  production  of  11,663,000 
bushels,  and,  in  the  United  States, 
a  condition  of  53.4,  forecasting  a 
production  of  20,912,000  bushels. 

Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical. 

Shipping  approximately  1200  cars 
I  for  the  year  to  August  1.  the  Orange 
'  County  Exchange  received  the  sum 
I  of  $2,260,000  for  that  period.  This 
j  is  more  than  the  entire  year's  re- 
j  ceipts   during   an   ordinary  season. 
L.  D.  Palmer  of  the  exchange  esti- 
mates that  the  entire  season'3  re- 
ceipts this  year  will  reach  $4,000,- 
000  and   that   independent  growers 
will  receive  at  least  $1,000,000  more. 

Although  there  has  been  consider- 
able uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the 
growers  and  shippers  of  the  citrus 
fruits  as  to  the  use  of  the  "bulge 
pack"  this  season,  which  has  caused 
some  delay  in  the  manufacture  of 
boxes,  notice  has  been  received  from 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  that  no  ruling  pro- 
hibiting the  "bulge  pack"  has  been 
passed  nor  is  there  any  likelihood  of 
such  being  passed  this  season,  says 
the  bureau. 


It  is  reported  that  the  bees  in  the 
southern  San  Joaquin  Valley  are 
storing  up  but  little  alfalfa  honey 
this  season  despite  a  fine  crop  of 
blossoms.  There  appears  no  evi- 
dence of  disease  and  aa  far  as  In- 
vestigation has  been  made  no  cause 
for  the  condition  has  been  discov- 
ered. 

The  Woman's  Land  Army  is  oper- 
ating in  conjunction  with  the  State 
Housing  and  Industrial  Commissions 
to  safeguard  the  women  workers  in 
every  way.  The  organization  has 
already  placed  100  women  on  Cali- 
fornia fruit  ranches  and  farms  this 
season  and  is  out  to  find  200  more 
women  workers  from  San  Francisco 
and  other  cities. 

Loss  of  171,000,000  tfushels  of 
corn  and  13,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
from  the  prospective  production  of 
this  year's  important  food  crop,  as 
indicated  a  month  ago,  was  shown 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
crop  report  resulting  from  a  canvass 
made  August  1.  Despite  this  ad- 
verse report,  however,  corn  and 
wheat  will  be  bumper  crops  this 
year. 

The  Glenn  County  Farm  Bureau's 

principal  new  activities,  according 
to  Farm  Adviser  W.  H.  Heileman, 
are  the  completion  of  separate  de- 
partments for  the  sheep,  bee,  and 
poultry  industries,  a  survey  of  the 
grain  yield  of  the  county  through 
reports  from  threshermen,  and  or- 
ganization of  a  boost  for  greater 
grain  production  next  year.  A  map 
of  the  county  is  being  blocked  off 
to  indicate  sections  that  could  un- 
dertake increased  grain  acreage. 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

California  has  sent  to  her  soldiers 
in  France  $23,000,000  worth  of 
dried  and  canned  fruits  in  the  three 
weeks'  period  ended  August  8. 

Fruit  growers  of  Sutter  county 
complain  that  they  are  likely  to  suf- 
fer considerable  loss  as  a  result  of 
the  inadequate  supply  of  boxes  in 
which  to  ship  their  fruit  this  season. 

The  first  commercial  shipment  of 
peaches  from  Patterson  were  made 
last  week,  four  cars  going  to  can- 
neries. It  is  estimated  there  will 
be  1000  tons  harvested  in  the  next 
two  weeks. 

Of  44,573  packages  of  pear  and 
plum  shipments  out  of  West  Sacra- 
mento during  July,  only  66  pack- 
ages were  condemned.  At  Winters 
for  the  same  month,  of  7600  pack- 
ages inspected  at  that  point,  367 
were  condemned. 

The  prune  crop  of  Anderson  Val- 
ley will  amount  to  1500  or  1700 
tons,  according  to  reliable  estimates. 
Most  of  the  crop  has  been  sold  on 
an  8c  or  8%c  basis.    The  harvest 


Grapes. 

Fruit  growers  around  Lodi  have 
agreed  that  grapes  shipped  from 
that  point  in  lug  boxes  shall  com- 
ply with  the  State  fruit  standard- 
ization law  as  to  sugar  content. 
Emperors.  Qros-Colemans  and  Cor- 
nichons  must  contain  16  per  cent 
sugar  for  shipping.  Other  grapes 
must  show  17  per  cent  of  sugar. 


NEVADA  NOTES. 

Truckee  Meadows,  Nevada,  iB  hav- 
ing one  of  the  most  prosperous  years 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  The 
biggest  wheat  crop  ever  raised  is 
being  harvested  at  this  writing.  No 
trouble  is  experienced  getting  help 
to  handle  the  crop. 

The  second  cutting  of  alfalfa  it 
ready  to  cut  and  promises  a  big 
yield.  The  first  cutting  was  also 
large,  a  lot  of  it  making  as  high 
as  four  tons  to  the  acre.  Most  of 
the  May  raised  is  stacked  and  fed 
to  beef  cattle  in  the  winter  time.  A 
great  deal  of  wild  timothy  or 
meadow  hay  is  put  up  here,  too. 
Twenty  dollars  per  ton  is  being  paid 
in  the  stack  this  summer  for  both 
alfalfa  and  meadow  hay  this  year. 
This  is  the  highest  price  ever  paid 
in  this  locality.  Twenty-five  dol- 
lars is  paid  for  baled  hay. 

The  spud  crop  is  looking  fine  now, 
and  though  the  acreage  is  not  as 
large  as  last  year  the  yield  per  acre 
will  be  a  great  deal  heavier.  Three 
and  a  quarter  cents  per  pound  is 
being  paid. 

Truckee  Meadows  is  one  of  the 
few  places  in  the  State  where  there 
is  plenty  of  water  for  irrigation. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
canal  system  heads  in  Lake  Tahoe. 
The  older  settlers  get  their  water 
for  the  very  cheap  rate  of  75c  per 
miner's  inch  per  season  Those  who 
have  moved  into  the  district  within 
the  last  couple  of  years  pay  $6  for 
the  same  amount. 

Feed  is  very  scarce  in  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  as  is  also  the  water. 
Streams  that  have  never  been  known 


SULPHUR 

Fleur  dft  Sou f re.  Anchor 
Brand;  Velvet  Flower* 
ol  Sulphur  and  Earl* 
Brand. 

Packed  in  barrel*  and 
double  sack*;  are  the 
flutflcet  and  purest  Sul- 
phurs that  money  can 
buy;  thu  beat  for  vine- 
yards; the  beat  tor 
bleaching  purposes,  leav- 
ing no  ash. 

Try  our  new  brand  ot 
Bubllmed  100  per  cent 
pure  Ventilated  Sulphur 
for  making  Paste  — 
Atorale  Sulphur. 
For  Lime  Sulphur  Solu- 
tion, use  our  "8"  Brand 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur, 
which  we  will  furnish 
at  a  prioe  so  cheap  that 
rou  cannot  afford  to  purchaxe  ready-made 
■o rations. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet:  also 
price  list  and  samples. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

624  California  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cat. 


Second  Thousand 

Answered  Questions 

in  California  Agriculture 


A  Sequel  to  "One  Thousand  Ques- 
tions in  California  Agriculture 
Answered." 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson 

Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press 


Price,  $1.50  per  Copy,  Postpaid 

This  book  Is  made  op  from  a  selected  list 
of  questions  asked  by  farmers  and  an- 
swered In  the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  Divided  Into  nine  parts,  covering; 
Fruit  Growing;  Vegetable  Growing;  Grain 
and  Forage  Crops;  Soils,  Fertilizers  and 
Irrigation;  Live  Stock  and  Dairy;  Feeding 
Animals;  Diseases  of  Animals;  Poultry 
Keeping;  Pests  and  Diseases  of  Plants. 
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California 

GARDEN -FLOWERS 

SHRUBS,  TREES  AND  VINES 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson 

Hon.    President    California    State  Floral 
Society 


This  book  alms  to  tell  the  beginner  In 
California,  whether  he  be  a  scholar  strug- 
gling with  his  school-garden,  or  a  subur- 
banite gnzlng  vacantly  his  residence 
lot.  or  the  farm-home  maker,  who  Is  pus- 
sled  to  translate  his  experience  with 
teams,  plows  and  pasture  fields  Into  trow- 
els, prunlug-shears  and  lawns.  Just  what 
to  do  to  make  garden-soils,  grow  plants 
and  surround  his  abode  with  beauty  un- 
der the  peculiar  climatic  condltlona  of 
California. 


Price,  $1.50  per  Copy,  Postpaid 
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Miscellaneous. 

The  Government  would  '.ike  em- 
ployers to  seek  their  labor  through 
Government  or  co-operating  employ- 
ment offices.  This  will  avoid  criss- 
cross travel  of  workers,  which  is 
not  economical  of  either  time  or 
railway  facilities. 

An  immense  dam  is  to  be  built  in 
the  Little  Rock  Canyon,  Southern 
California,  which  will  impound  suf- 
ficient water  to  supply  two  acre- 
feet  of  water  for  each  pf  the  4500 
acres  around  Palmdale  and  2500 
acres  in  the  Little  Rock  section. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small 
amount  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
phosphorus,  practically  all  phos- 
phate rock  produced  in  this  coun- 
try is  now  being  used  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Secretary  Houston 
reported  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate this  week. 
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IVrite  for  our 
Prices  on  any 
NURSERY 

STOCK, 
in  which  you 
may  be  inter- 
ested 


The  World  Needs 

California's  Fruits 

Uncle  Sam  says,  "Produce,"  and  it's  up  to 
the  fruit  growers  of  California  to  make  every 
acre  of  land  produce  to  the  limit.  Cull  out 
your  poor  trees  and  replant  with  Elmer  Bros.' 
stock — the  kind  that  produces.  If  you've  bare 
land  available — put  it  into  trees  this  year. 
You'll  help  meet  the  world's  needs — and 
you'll  make  big  profits,  besides!  SEND  FOR 
A  COPY  OF  OUR  NEW  PRICE  LIST,  WHICH 
WILL  SOON  BE  READY. 

ELMER  BROS. '  NURSERY 

(The  Nursery  Thai  Helped  to  Make 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous) 

76  So.  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  California 


August  1?,  m* 
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to  run  dry  haven't  a  drop  this  year. 
A  small  acreage  of  barley  and  oats 
has  been  tried  out  this  year  and  in 
most  places  has  produced  a  large 
yield.  Wheat  is  the  largest  grain 
crop  here  and  nearly  always  yields 
good  crops. 

The  furrow  system  of  irrigation  is 
almost  entirely  used  in  irrigations. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  rolling 
nature  of  the  land.  This  system 
requires  a  more  frequent  irrigation; 
most  land  requires  water  every  ten 
days. 

A  WORD  OF  APPRECIATION. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  has  recently  es- 
tablished a  department  to  specialize 
on  horticulture  with  Mr.  John  Pox 
as  horticultural  editor.  Mr.  Fox  as 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Napa 
during  a  number  of  years  past  has 
certainly  demonstrated  an  ability  to 
appreciate  and  truly  assist  growers 
with  their  cultural  problems  and  as 
he  plans  to  personally  take  up  prob- 
lems as  they  are  presented,  the  re- 
sults of  his  work  should  be  of  great 
value  to  all  growers. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  as  edited 
by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  has  devel- 
oped into  a  most  useful  and  valuable 
farm  paper.  We  should  all  ap- 
preciate the  present  great  difficulty 
of  maintaining  publications  and  sup- 
port good  farm  papers,  for,  properly 
handled,  they  can  become  of  ines- 
timable value  to  us. — H.  C.  Dunlap 
in  Sunsweet  Standard. 


MAXIMUM  FLOUR  AND  MILL 
FEED  PRICES. 


The  1918  Napa  County  Fair  dates 
have  been  postponed  from  August 
23,  24  and  25  to  October  10,  11 
and  12.  This  change  the  manage- 
ment thought  advisable,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  farmers  in  Napa 
county  are  at  present  busy  in  the 
handling  of  the  crops,  while  in  Oc- 
tober the  crops  will  have  been  har- 
vested. The  other  reason  is  that  at 
present  the  roads  leading  to  Napa 
county  are  not  in  first-class  condi- 
tion, as  in  several  places  construc- 
tion work  is  under  way.  By  Octo- 
ber 1  the  highway  from  Vallejo, 
from  Cordelia  and  from  Sonoma 
county  will  all  be  in  first-class  con- 
dition. People  can  then  come  and 
see  the  products  of  the  Napa  Valley, 
traveling  by  machine,  and  enjoy  the 
ride.  The  county  fair  this  year 
promises  to  be  the  best  that  has 
ever  been  undertaken.  The  fair 
will  again  be  held  at  the  East  Napa 
Pavilion. 

FIELD  CROP  PRODUCTION  AND 
CONDITION. 


Schedules  of  maximum  prices,  as 
shown  on  attached  list,  for  flour 
and  mill  feeds  at  the  various  mills 
in  this  zone  of  the  cereal  division  of 
the  Food  Administration,  compris- 
ing California,  Nevada  and  Arizona. 

The  prices  are  for  carload  lots  at 
the  mill  door,  on  a  bulk  basis,  and 
for  cash.  To  this  price  must  be 
added  cost  of  bags,  freight  from  the 
mill  to  point  of  consumption  and  the 
legitimate  margin  of  profit  allowed 
jobbers  and  retailers  in  distiibution. 
As  most  of  the  large  mills  in  this 
zone  are  located  on  the  Coast,  at 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  the 
maximums  allowed  many  of  the 
smaller  interior  flour  mills  are  above 
the  basis  of  the  reflection  of  the 
Government  wheat  price  paid  at  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  As  mills 
are  now  conducting  their  business  on 
a  competitive  basis,  competition  may 
adjust  prices  below  maximums. 


STATES 


The  following  table  shows  the 
condition  and  production  figures  for 
the  principal  field  crops  of  Califor- 
nia, as  per  crop  report  of  August 
1,  1918,  prepared  by  the  California 
Field  Agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates,  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture: 


Crop — 


1918 


1917 


Corn  (bu.)  

Winter  wheat  (bu.) 

Oats  (bu.)  

Barlpy  (bu.)  

Potatoes,  Irish 

(bu.)   

Potatoes,  sweet 

Jbu.)   

Rtce  (bu.)   

Hay  (tons)   


79 


2,670,000 
6,240,000 
5,839,000 
34,220,000 

11,020,000 


2,400.000 
7,425,000 
6,800,000 


93139,150,000 
!87  15,225,000 


059,000  |93  1,002,000 
0,388,0001 1»5|  5,600,000 
4,147,00011921  4.819.000 


California — 

Adin   

Alturas   

Bakersfield   

Bishop   

Cedarville   

Chico   

Colton   

Colusa  

Cottonwood   

Dixon   

Dorris   

Durham   

Enclnitas   

Etna  Mills   

Fall  IUver  Mills. 

Fort  Jones   

Fresno   

Ulenburn   

Hanford   

Kelseyville   

Lake  City   

Livermore   

Long  Bench   

Los  Angeles   

Middleton   

Montague   

Oakdale   

Oakland   

Olive   

Orland   

Palm  City   

Pasaderta   

Petaluma   

Perkins   

Pomona   

Red  Bluff   

Riverside  ....... 

Round  Valley  .. 

Sacramento   

San  Diego   

San  Fernando  .. 
San  Francisco  .. 

San  Jose   

San  Miguel   

Santa  Rosa   

Selma  

Soquel   

South  Vallejo  . . . 

Stockton   

Susanvillo   

Dkiah   

Williams   

Woodland   

Tuba  Citv   


$  9.82 
9.82 
10.22 
10.14 
9.82 
10.03 
10.25 


cos 


$33.55 
33.55 
28.31 
30.51 
33.55 
27.25 
27.31 


10.001  28.15 


10.24 
10.09 

9.14 
10.04 
10.27 

9.37 

9.95 

9.93 
10.26 

9.95 
10.25 
10.00 

9.82 
10.10 
10.32 
10.25 
10.07 

9.33 
10.08 
10.13 
10:30 
10.03 
10.20 
10.31 
10.11 
10.08 
10.27 
10.03 
10.25 
10.14 
10.09 
10.27 
10.31 
10.15 
10.33 
10.24 
10.09 
10.25 


27.G5 
25.65 
29.85 
27.15 
26.81 
28.45 
29.55 
30.35 
27.15 
29.55 
27.45 
28.15 
33.55 
25.15 
25.31 
27.45 
26.05 
28.55 
25.85 
24.35 
25.91 
27.25 
28.65 
25.61 
25.05 
25.95 
26.61 
27.45 
27.31 
30.51 
25.65 
26.81 
25.61 

28.78 

25.05 
27.55 
25.65 
27.35 


Nevada — 

Elko   

Fallon   

Lamoille   

Lovelock   

Mesqulte   

Nordyke   

Paradise  Valley 
Reno   


10.26!  27.05 
10.12|  24.65 
10.101  25.15 
9.841  32.85 
9.99|  28.45 
10.061  26.55 
10.091  25.65 
10.051  26.65 


8.52|  39.32 
9.02|  24.62 
8.52|  39.32 


9.18 
8.52 
8.57 
9.13 


9.23  18.45 


Arizona — 

Mesa   

Phoenix    . . . 

Tempe   

Tucson 


10.86 
10.86 
10.68 
10.68 


19.92 
39.32 
87.86 
21.39 


$34.80 
34.80 
29.56 
31.76 
34.80 
28.50 
28.56 
29.40 
28.90 
26.90 
31.10 
28.40 
28.06 
29.70 
30.80 
31.60 
28.40 
30.80 
28.70 
29.40 
34.80 
26.40 
26.56 
28.70 
27.30 
29.80 
27.10 
25.60 
27.16 
28.50 
29.90 
26.86 
26.30 
27.20 
27.86 
28.70 
28.56 
31.76 
26.90 
28.06 
26.86 
25.00 
26.30 
28.80 
26.90 
28.60 
28.30 
25.90 
20.40 
34.10 
29.70 
27.80 
26.90 
27.90 


40.57 
25.87 
40.57 
21.17 
40.57 
39.10 
22.64 
19.70 


36.351  37.60 
36.351  37.60 
34.551  35.80 
34.551  38.50|  36.55 


$35.55 
35.55 
30.31 
32.51 
35.55 
29.25 
29.31 
30.15 
29.65 
27.65 
31.85 
29.15 
28.81 
30.45 
31.55 
32.35 
29.15 
31.55 
29.45 
30.15 
35.55 
27.15 
27.31 
29.45 
28.05 
30.55 
27.85 
26.35 
27.91 
29.25 
30.65 
27.61 
27.05 
27.95 
28.61 
29.45 
29.31 
32.51 
27.65 
28.81 
27.61 
25.75 
27.05 
29.55 
27.65 
29.35 
29.05 
26.65 
27.15 
34.85 
30.45 
28.55 
27.65 
28.65 


41.32 
26.62 
41.32 
21.92 
41.32 
39.85 
23.39 
20.45 


38.35 
38.35 
36.55 


Original  MILLER 

Bean  Harvester 

Beware  of  imitations, 
Buy  the  genuine. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO. 

Lc  Roy,  N.  Y. 
Distributers:  Baker-Hamilton  &  Pacific  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


BEAN 
CUTTER 

SEE  CATALOG  No.  281 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


There  will  be  a  big  demand  for  Bean  Cutters  this  year  and 
when  the  time  comes  they  will  be  needed  quickly.  Do  not 
delay  putting  in  your  order  for  what  you  need  right  away. 

We  build  iwo  weights  of  sled  cutter,  the  one  showa  above 
being  our  regular  wood  frame  cutter.  For  heavy  ground,  where 
a  strong  cutter  is  required,  we  make  a  steel  arch  frame  at  an 
additional  cost  of  five  dollars.  Give  your  order  to  your  dealer 
and  insist  upon  having  the  Killefer  kind. 

BEAN  CUTTER  BLADES 

You  will  need  extra  blades  and  we  can  furnish  5/16  x  6  inch 
x  6  foot  blades  at  $12.00  per  pair  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

DEALERS  WRITE  FOR  DISCOUNT. 
F.  O.  B.  Los  Angeles 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 


2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave. 


Box  156  Arcade  P.  O. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"but  be  sure  you  get 

Rpofi 


toofin! 

^amufacturep  bv 

PIONEER 

paper  Co 

IOS  AN6ELE5 
SAM  FRANCISCO 


It's  cheaper  to  keep  your  buildings,  silos 
and  sheds  in  good  repair — than  to  build  new 
ones. 

The  roof  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
building.  Don't  neglect  it.  Select  materials 
that  are  known  for  their  reliability. 

PIONEER  Roofing  has  demonstrated  its 
remarkable  wearing  qualities  time  and  again-  - 
on  new  work  as  well  as  for  repairs. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Pioneer  Roofing  and 
take  no  other.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you — write  us. 

Pioneer  Paper  Co.,  Mfrs. 

247-251  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Csers  of  tractors,  engine*,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles  electric  motors, 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of  . 

their  experiences  and  troubles.  ' 


PREPARATIONS    FOR  LOS 
GELES  TRACTOR  DEM- 
ONSTRATION. 


AN- 


More  than  forty  kinds  and  types 
of  tractors  and  as  many,  if  not  more, 
different  kinds  of  farm  implements 
are  to  be  on  display  and  in  the  dem- 
onstration field  at  the  Third  Annual 
Tractor  Demonstration  to  be  held  at 
Los  Angeles,  September  17,  18,  19, 
20  and  21.  The  mammoth  meet, 
which  will  be  held  on  Whittier 
boulevard,  one-half  mile  east  of  Los 
Angeles  city  limits,  is  expected  to 
draw  over  150,000  farmers  and  other 
people  interested  in  up-to-date  farm- 
ing appliances,  according  to  various 
ljos  Angeles  dealers.  This  demon- 
stration will  be  the  largest  of  its 
kind  ever  held  in  the  United  States, 
and  farmers  from  every  Western 
State  will  attend.  Every  spectator 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing tractors  of  all  sizes  and  makes 
operating  under  the  same  and  va- 
rious conditions,  so  that  prospective 
tractor  and  implement  investors  can 
see  at  first  hand  just  which  type  is 
best  suited  to  one's  particular  needs. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  great  conflict  has  been  a 
great  factor  in  bringing  the  im- 
portance of  the  tractor  and  other 
modern  methods  of  farming  to  the 
fore.  It  is  declared  that  the  tractor 
is  fortifying  the  allied  nations 
against  famine. 

According  to  latest  reports,  there 
are  now  over  100,000  tractors  in 
service  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States,  but  this  number  will  doubt- 
less be  doubled  during  the  next 
twelve  months. 

The  Los  Angeles  tractor  dealers 
intend  to  make  the  third  annual 
demonstration  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive and  interesting  exhibitions 
ever  held  in  the  State.  In  addition 
to  having  on  display  and  in  the 
demonstration  field  scores  of  suc- 
cessful farming  devices,  there  will 
be  a  large  number  of  special  enter- 
taining features,  which  will  differ 
each  day.  Something  of  interest 
will  be  taking  place  during  every 
minute  of  the  day  and  the  spectator 
will  be  able  to  see  some  new  fea- 
tures every  day  of  the  meet.  No 
admission  is  to  be  charged  and  park- 
ing space  has  been  provided  for  ten 
thousand  automobiles  within  the 
demonstration  grounds. 


WHAT  SIZED  PULLEY? 


People  waste  a  lot  of  time  writ- 
ing to  manufacturers  to  ask  what 
size  pulley  to  use  on  a  machine 
run  by  their  own  engine.  It  is 
of  course  necessary  to  use  the  right 
pulley  to  avoid  running  the  ma- 
chine so  fast  it  might  shear  bolts 
and  hurt  the  operators  or  so  slow 
that  it  would  not  do  the  work. 

The  pulley  on  the  engine  is 
usually  called  the  "driver."  the  one 
on  the  machine  is  the  "driven." 
To  get  the  diameter  of  the  driven 
pulley  required,  use  the  following 
formula: 

R.  p.  m.  X  diameter  of  driver  = 
r.  p.  m.  X  diameter  of  driven  pulley. 
For  instance:  If  the  engine  runs 
460  revolutions  per  minute  and  its 
driver  is  12  inches  in  diameter  and 
if  the  machine  must  run  900  r.  p.  ra., 


let  X  =  the  unknown  diameter  of  the 
driven  pulley.  Then  450  X  12  =  900 
X  X  or  5400  =  900  y  X.  Divide 
both  sides  of  the  equation  by  900 
and  you  have  6  =  X  and  the  diam- 
eter of  the  driven  pulley  should  be 
six  inches  to  give  the  speed  required 
by  the  machine.  Since  pulleys 
come  only  in  diameters  of  even 
inches  or  half  inches,  if  X  =  a  frac- 
tional number,  the  size  next  smaller 
must  be  obtained  and  the  pulley 
"lagged"  to  increase  its  diameter 
properly.  The  lagging  is  material 
to  be  wrapped  around  the  pulley 
and  cemented  or  otherwise  fastened 
in  place. 

If  the  flywheel  is  geared  to  the 
engine  so  its  speed  is  different,  the 
speed  of  the  flywheel  can  be  found 
by  turning  the  engine  over  and 
counting  the  revolutions  of  the  fly- 
wheel, then  multiply  by  the  r.p.m. 
of  the  engine. 


ENGINE  CHOPS  GRAPE  PRUNINGS 


Twenty  acres  of  grape-vine  prun- 
ings  were  chopped  into  pieces  aver- 
aging less  than  an  inch  long  and 
were  broadcasted  over  the  ground 
last  spring  for  Paul  Minassian  of 
Yettem.  Tulare  county.  The  ma- 
chine is  a  modified  15-inch  Acme 
silage  cutter  with  specially  tempered 
knives,  a  big  hopper,  and  a  three- 
horsepower  engine,  all  mounted  on 
one  truck.  A  man  would  pitch 
prunings  into  the  hopper  as  the  out- 
fit was  driven  along.  There  was  no 
trouble  with  its  feeding  except  that 
occasionally  it  fed  too  much  and  had 
to  be  reversed  to  loosen  the  gorge. 
The  bits  of  vine  up  to  an  inch  in 
diameter  dropped  from  the  cutter  to 
a  revolving  table,  which  scattered 
them  far  and  wide.  The  knives  were 
not  sharpened  for  the  entire  twenty 
acres. 


President  J.  B.  Bartholomew  of 
the  Avery  Co.  wired  at  the  end  of 
the  National  Tractor  Demonstration 
at  Salina,  Kansas,  August  3,  that 
fourteen  Avery  outfits  on  the  field 


at  once  pulled  all  kinds  of  tillage 
and  planting  machinery  and  that 
a  much  larger  volume  of  sales  was 
made  than  at  any  previous  demon- 
stration. 


Arrange  your 
work  so  you  can 
be  sure  to  attend 

Mammoth  3rd  Annual 
Tractor  Demonstration 

Whittier  Boulevard,  One-Half  Mile  East  of  Los  Angeles  City  Limits 

This  is  the  crucial  time  when  production  of  food  is  of 
paramount  importance.  Food  must  be  raised  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever  before.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  urging  farmers  to  bend  every  effort  to  aug- 
ment the  food  supply. 

The  greatest  single  factor  in  increasing  food  production  is  the 
Tractor.  Every  fanner  and  rancher  in  the  Southwest  should 
plan  now  to  attend  the  great  tractor  demonstration  to  be 
held  September  17,  18,  19,  20  and  21. 

There  will  be  hundreds  of  interesting  features — a  galaxy  of  special 
events  daily  that  will  astonish  you.  Over  40  kinds  and  types  of 
tractors  will  be  on  display  and  in  actual  operation.  Many  entirely 
new  types  of  tractors  received  direct  from  the  factories  will  be 
exhibited.  Scores  of  interesting  farm  implements,  as  well  as  motor 
trucks,  automobiles,  tires,  oils,  accessories,  etc.,  will  be  displayed. 

— bring  the  family  along 
REMEMBER  THE  DATES— SEPTEMBER  17,  18,  19,  20  and  21. 


TRACTOR   PUSHES  HARVESTER. 

A  tractor  has  been  pushing  a  | 
grain  harvester  through  the  wheat 
in  Butte  county  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. The  tractor  had  to  be  remod- 
eled slightly  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Chico  representative  of  the  F.  H. 
Poss  Co.  for  Avery  tractors.  The 
change  was  designed  especially  for 
rice  harvesting;  and  since  it  has 
worked  so  well  in  grain,  six  more 
8-16  tractors  have  been  delivered  to 
be  remodeled  for  the  Dodge  Rice 
and  Land  Co.  to  use  in  their  rice 
harvesting. 


GRAIN  FIELD-ELEVATORS. 


Wooden  field  bins  for  bulk  grain 
are  springing  up  in  the  Willows  dis- 
trict of  Glenn  county,  anticipating 
completion  of  the  co-operative  ele- 
vator in  time  for  use  this  season. 
One  of  the  field  bins  is  a  wooden 
one  already  in  use  by  Alvin  Delko. 
A  four-horsepower  auxiliary  engine 
from  a  rice  harvester  was  attached 
to  the  short  bucket  elevator.  In  a 
tryout  it  elevated  100  sacks  of  grain 
into  the  bin  in  one  and  a  half  hours. 


A  12.000-gallon  water  tank  over 
30  feet  high  is  often  filled  three 
times  a  day  for  ranch  headquarters 
use  on  the  Hillcrest  Stock  Farm  at 
Davis.  A  Luitweiler  pump,  run  by 
an  electric  motor,  has  given  satis- 
factory service  four  years. 


NO  ADMISSION  CHARGES 

Traction  Engine  &  Implement  Dealers  Association  of  So.  California 


California  State  Fair 

/  AT  SACRAMENTO 

AUGUST  31st  To  SEPTEMBER  8th,  inclusive 


Make  the  War  Time  Fair  The  Biggest  Ever 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOOD  TRAINING  CAMP. 
Show  what  you  have  done.    Learn  what  others  have  done.    We  need  more  Soli  Products, 
Better  Livestock.    Exhibit  your  best  to  help  solve  the  nation's  food  problem. 
THE  KEY  NOTES  OF  THE  1918  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

PATRIOTISM    -    PROFIT    -  PLEASURE 

Great  Display  of  Vocational  Work  by  School  Pupils.    Over  GOO  prizes,  divided  between 
city  and  rural  schools  for  domestic  arts  and  science,  manual  training1  and  home  gardens. 
Greatest  incentive  ever  offered  to  California  boys  and  girls. 
BETTER  BABY  CONFERENCE — LECTURES  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS  EACH  DAY. 
LARGEST  LIVESTOCK  snow  IN  THE  WEST. 

Over  $40,000  offered  In  premiums. 
EDUCATION  AND  AMUSEMENT  COMBINED. 
Bigger  and  Better  Poultry  Show.  Special  Pet  Stock  Show 

Displays  of  horticulture,  agriculture,  viticulture,  forestry,  dairy  products,  dairy,  farm  and 
road  machinery,  tractors,  etc.    Daily  program  of  high  class  amusements.    Night  Horse 

Show.    Harness  and  Running  Races.    A  tent  city  of  carnival  attractions. 
New  Agricultural  and  Horticulture  Building.     Great  Annual  Band  Contest  Open  to  the 

Entire  State. 

BE  SURE  AND  VISIT  THE  STATE  FAIR  AND  MATHER  AVIATION  FIELD. 

Send  for  Premium  List. 
Geo.  C.  Roedlng,  President  Chas.  W.  Paine,  Secretary 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIFORNIA. 


Napa  County  Pair 

NAPA,  CAL,  OCT.    1  O- 11-12 

See  Napa  County  at  her  best.  Poultry,  livestock,  as  well  as  gen- 
eral agricultural  products,  will  be  on  display.  Twenty  thousand 
square  feet  of  exhibits.    The  roads  to  Napa  are  good. 

E.  P.  LOCARNINI,  Manager  Napa,  California 
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/fie  Gasoline 

Red  Crown  is  a 
straight-distilled,  all- 
refinery  gasoline,  not 
a  mixture.  Its  contin- 
uous, uniform  chain 
of  boiling  points 
make  easy  starting, 
quick  acceleration 
power  and  mileage 
sure. 

Look  for  the  Red 
Crown  sign  before 
you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 

(California) 


Cleveland  Tractor 

12—20 


\ 


I1S00  F.  O.  B.  l_  A,  C.L 

F.  T.  BRILES 

SooUiera  California  Distributor 
214-216  North   Lot  Angeles  Street 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Branch  House.  1 1«  Maim  St.,  Porterrille.CML 


Gardner's  Bean 
Harvester 


meets  the  requirements  of 
the  rancher  and  is  within  easy 
reach  of  all. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  It,  or 
send  direct  to  factory. 


Gardner 
Harvester  Co. 

902  E.  Fourth  St.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

witt5^~ 


Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twica  til*  Power  at  Hall  tho  Coat 

Sixes  2  to  30H-P.-Select  Your  Own 

Terms  —  Direct- from -Factory  prices.  Writ* 
toot  own  ord.  r  -Sava  S13  to  $20O.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Big  now  c*taJoff,"How  to  Judga 
Enrlnpa"  FREE- by  return  mall.  Postpaid. 
|WrH#  |     WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

iT^.wllofn  Oshlawd  Ave.,  Kanees  City,  Mo. 
|Today|2Xfi(l  Etmpir*  BI4«.,     Plttabur»h.  Pa. 


Money  Back 

If  not  satis- 
fled  on  my 
Now  90  Day 
Englno  Offer 


PUMPING  FOR  STRAWBERRIES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  growing 
strawberries.  At  times  we  get  a 
very  dry  spell  that  upsets  ail  calcu- 
lations as  to  returns.  The  land  is 
gravelly  and  light  loam  and  does  not 
hold  moisture  long.  At  a  depth  of 
15  to  20  feet  there  is  an  everlast- 
ing supply  of  water.  How  to  best 
raise  this  water  and  distribute  it 
regularly  is  my  problem.  The  land 
is  level. — H.  M.  Nelson,  New  Zea- 
land. 

Assuming  that  you  have  a  consid- 
erable field  of  strawberries  and  that 
water  sinks  away  rapidly  through 
your  soil,  we  suggest  that  you  make 
flat  ridges  about  two  feet  wide  and 
100  feet  long,  with  flat  trenches 
about  18  inches  wide  and  four  inches 
deep  between  them.  Plant  the  straw- 
berries in  rows  on  top  of  the  ridges 
and  near  their  edges.  Install  a 
centrifugal  pump  nearby  which  will 
throw  about  225  gallons  per  min- 
ute per  man  you  will  have  irrigat- 
ing. A  three-inch  pump  will  throw 
about  that  much.  Run  the  water 
by  means  of  a  surface  or  under- 
ground pipe  to  the  head  of  the  rows 
in  your  strawberry  field.  There 
divide  the  water  into  two  streams  if 
the  soil  is  not  too  open  and  run  one 
stream  into  each  of  two  trenches. 
The  trenches  ought  to  be  short 
enough  to  be  filled  in  about  five 
minutes.  They  must  be  filled  quickly 
to  avoid  water  sinking  away  before 
it  has  soaked  sidewise  enough  to 
wet  the  strawberry  roots. 

If  it  requires  a  maximum  of  500 
feet  of  pipe  from  pump  to  heads  of 
trenches,  with  five-inch  pipe  and 
225  gallons  per  minute  you  would 
have  to  lift  the  water  at  the  pump 
about  seven  feet  above  the  level  in 
order  to  overcome  friction  in  the 
pipes  and  deliver  the  full  amount 
of  water  at  the  far  end.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  pumping  into  the 
base  of  a  vertical  pipe  over  seven 
feet  tall  from  the  base  of  which  the 
irrigation  pipe  leads,  preferably  in 
line  with  the  pump  outlet.  The 
friction  will  cause  back  pressure 
that  will  raise  the  water  in  the  ver- 
tical pipe  until  the  weight  of  this 
column  nullifies  the  back  pressure. 
If  you  have  a  maximum  lift  of  20 
feet  plus  seven  feet  above  ground, 
or  27  feet  total,  It  will  require  an 
engine  or  electric  motor  of  about 
3%  horsepower  to  operate  such  an 
outfit  as  one  man  can  handle. 


DRY  SEASON  SWELLS  PUMP 
ORDERS. 


As  an  outcome  of  the  second  dry 
season  the  Bean  Spray  people  have 
had  to  turn  down  more  orders  for 
centrifugal  pumps  than  they  could 
fill,  though  they  are  working  night 
and  day.  They  are  shipping  a  num- 
ber of  Bean  tractors  now  to  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  which  coun- 
tries have  used  their  spray  pumps 
for  twenty  years.  A  large  demand 
for  spray  outfits  is  expected  the 
coming  season. 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 

Built  Especially /or  California  Conditions- \\ 


Past  the  Experimental  Stage 
Eleven  different  models.witn  or 
without  Engine.mounted  complete 


VIBRATOR 
FARQUHAftW  SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  byThe  House  of  ARNOTT" 
AsK  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
Write  for  Folder,  Specifications, Prices  Etc 


■  Guara 
1  Ask! 
Write  ) 


Ranging  in  Price  from 
4210  to  $1,000 

All  Repair  Parts  Carried 


[aSttI  ARNOTT  &CO. 


ARNOJ  I  BEAN  THRESHER  HEADQUARTERS 

fiCw^vl  nz-118 So. LosAn^k^^^A^^ 


Wo  Manufacture  Levelers  for  Any  rower  From  6  Horses   to  a   75  H.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 

of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle,  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now 
being  used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by 
contractors — saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE  SEND  THEM  ON  THREE  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist 
raises  and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Send  today  for  full  information  and  our 
latest  catalog  of   earth-moving  machines. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Manufacturers  of 

Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator,  3  sizes;  McGarvin  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 
any  size;  Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Special  Har- 
rows, Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  and  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks.  We  sell 
tho  Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader. 


One  Man  Does  All  The  Work  With 

«@©  wm 

The  Original 
Kerosene  Tractor 

Farm  labor  shortage  is  no  bug- 
bear to  Waterloo  Boy  operators.  This 
one-man,  three-plow  outfit   does  more 
work  with  less  expense  than  any  three  of 
your  drafted  farm  hands.    Distinctively  simple. 
Strong  construction,  with  automatic  trouble-prevent- 
ing features  wherever  feasible,  gives  you  assurance  that 

You  Can  Place  Your  Trust  In 
Waterloo  Boy  Guaranteed  Power 

Sot  continuous  hard  work  at  plowing,  discing,  harrowing, 
4     :iit'i„  planting,  harvesting,  threshing,  corn  shelling,  silo  filling,  etc 

Jno.  E.  Cox,  Calipatria.  Cal.,  owner  of  three  Waterloo 
^"^^P  .  Boys, writes:  "These  tractorsare  working  every  day, doingheavy 

'V  £?'-mvL  ■  work — each  of  them  with  a  load  equal  to  a  liberal  !0-horse  pull. 

X-  ,        Some  features  of  Waterloo  Boy  construction  which  appeal 

^^i49HH|K|      strongly  to  tractor  buyers  are:   Unusual  fuel  economy  due  to 
our  patented  inbuilt  carburetor  and  manifold, which  gets 
full  power  from  inexpensive  kerosene;    large,  wide 
wheels,  which,  with  extra  transmission  strength 
and  a  powerful  motor,  give  great  tractive 
power,  enable  the  Waterloo  Boy  to  move 
easily  over  soft  ground  without  packing  soil." 

Learn  more  about  this  tractor.   Our  Illustrated 
Catalog  gives  many  proofs  of  Waterloo  Boy  superiority  in 
construction  and  performance.    It  is  free.   Write  for  it 


•      -    A    -•  _ 

l'  k  <\M* ******  **H»*.»#2 


Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

6001  W.  Third  Ave. 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


W.  L.  CLE VE LAIN b  CO.,  Distributors 
WATERLOO  BOY  TRACTORS 


213  No.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Phone  11177 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  invited  to  send,  on  postal  cards,  notes  re- 
garding their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  Intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

The  crops  on  the  coast  of  Men- 
docino county  are  reported  poor,  be- 
cause of  no  late  rains.  Many  farm- 
ers are  supplementing  the  cow  feed 
by  raising  peas  and  beets. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders" 
Association,  held  in  New  York  In 
July.  James  G.  Watson  was  elected 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

A  contract  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  $20,000  cheese  factory  as  a 
department  of  the  Riverdale  Co- 
operation Creamery  Association  plant 
at  Riverdale  has  been  let. 

The  Western  Meat  Co.  has  just 
completed  a  $36,000  cheese  and  but- 
ter plant  at  Patterson  and  gave  a 
big  reception  for  the  farmers  of  that 
district  last  Saturday  evening. 

Minnesota's  co-operative  cream- 
eries, of  which  there  are  646,  paid 
their  patrons  for  butterfat  10c  a 
pound  more  in  1917  than  in  1916. 
The  price  for  1918  promises  to  be 
still  better. 

Butter  for  the  Navy  Is  being  In- 
spected by  dairy  manufacturing 
specialists  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  insure  a  uniformly 
high  quality.  There  are  60  special- 
ists inspecting  the  output  of  90 
creameries  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Cows  are  often  worried  by  their 
mates  during  the  few  days  after 
breeding,  and  this  often  results  in 
the  need  for  another  service.  L.  J. 
Kelley  of  the  Shoreacres  Dairy,  in 
Alameda  county,  says  they  are  more 
surely  bred  with  one  service  when 
each  one  is  kept  isolated  a  few  days. 

The  ranchers  from  Pt.  Arena  to 
Ft.  Bragg  report  that  their  cows 
never  fell  away  iu  their  milk  so 
rapidly  nor  so  early  as  this  year; 
that  everything  seems  to  be  drying 
up  so  soon.  Ben  Cuthbertson,  who 
is  running  the  old  Cuthbertson  place, 
is  shipping  in  alfalfa  costing  him 
$30  per  ton. 

Dairymen  of  this  State  have  or- 
ganized the  Association  Dairymen  of 
California.  Inc.,  the  largest  co-oper- 
ative combination  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  an  entirely  new 
association.  The  aim  is  to  accom- 
plish in  behalf  of  the  dairymen  that 
which  has  been  done  by  the  raisin 
growers  and  the  citrus  fruit  pro- 
ducers for  their  several  interests 
through  combination. 

Mrs.  N.  M.  Iversen  of  Elk,  Men- 
docino county,  who  la  milking  ten 
cows,  says  her  milk  check  in  June 
was  $150.  besides  two  veals  for 
$24.50  and  two  pigs  for  $50.  Her 
neighbor  could  not  get  help  to  milk 
his  cows  and  would  have  had  to  let 
them  go  dry  but  for  Mrs.  Iverson.  who 
told  her  husband  to  go  and  help 
their  neighbor  and  she  would  do 
their  work.  This  is  one  way  in 
which  the  farmers'  wives  are  meet- 
ing the  labor  problem. 

Beef  Cattle. 

The  Ormondale  Co..  Redwood  City, 
recently  sold  a  registered  Shorthorn 
bull  and  two  heifers  to  Rafael  Larco, 
one  of  the  largest  plantation  and 
cattle  owners  in  South  America.  All 
were  sired  by  the  Ormondale  herd 
sire,  Golden  Goods,  Jr. 

In  the  improvement  of  beef  cattle 
care  has  been  taken  to  develop  to 
the  greatest  extent  those  portions 
of  the  body  from  which  are  secured 
the  high-priced  cuts  of  beef.  These 
points  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
selecting  breeding  animals. 

The  average  weight  of  French  cat- 
tle slaughtered  has  been  steadily 
diminishing  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Prior  to  the  war  the  av- 
erage weight  was  from  about  770  to 
880  pounds.  Now  the  average  hardly 
exceeds  55Q  to  570  pounds.  This 
means  that  for  the  French  to  ob- 
tain the  same  supply  of.meat  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  cattle 
must  be  slaughtered. 

For  an  auction  sale  of  registered 


Shorthorns,  under  auspices  of  the 
California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, there  ought  to.  be  a  fixed 
charge  per  head  for  all  stock  sold, 
says  James  McDonald  ot  the  Ormon- 
dale Co.  He  thinks  this  would  pre- 
vent the  offering  of  inferior  stuff, 
which  dampens  the  ardor  of  the  bid- 
ders, is  no  credit  to  the  association, 
and  does  not  help  the  next  sale. 

Prizes  offered  in  the  beef  Short- 
horn classes  of  the  California  State 
Fair's  livestock  show,  August  31  to 
September  8,  have  been  increased 
from  $1,875,  as  listed  in  the  pre- 
mium list,  to  $2,187.50.  The  ad- 
ditional money  is  offered  as  the  re- 
sult of  action  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
can Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association, 
whose  directors,  at  a  meeting  in 
Chicago,  July  26,  voted  to  increase 
the  appropriation  to  the  California 
State  Fair  50  per  cent,  or  $312.50. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Anchorage  Farms,  Orland,  has  just 
sold  a  Berkshire  boar  picked  out  by 
Prof.  J.  I.  Thompson  for  Mr.  Alps 
of  Reno,  Nev. 

Bert  Chappell,  former  newspaper 
writer,  with  Frank  B.  Anderson  of 
Sacramento,  has  yielded  to  the  lure 
of  purebred  Berkshires  and  will  be 
with  Mr.  Anderson  hereafter. 

Hewitt  &  Hewitt  of  Dixon  report 
the  sale  of  two  big  type  Poland- 
China  sows  to  A.  C.  Harding  of 
Lincoln.  They  sold  a  fine  sow  to 
B.  E.  Tyle.  who  shipped  her  to  his 
ranch  in  Oregon. 

H.  E.  Boudier  of  Big  Ranch, 
Napa,  reports  sales  as  follows:  One 
boar  to  Napa  Chapter,  Red  Cross;  to 
James  H.  Daly,  one  boar;  to  Mrs. 
Henry  Harmon,  one  boar;  to  W.  L. 
Bohannon,  one  boar. 

The  Galland  &  Lowenstein  ranch, 
near  Willows,  has  started  to  replace 
its  Berkshires  with  Durocs.  They 
recently  bought  three  sows  from  H. 
P.  Slocum  &  Son  of  Willows  and  a 
boar  from  Elmer  Lamb  of  Ceres. 

The  Jas.  Mills  Orchard  Co.  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  Julio 
Donoso  Foster  of  Melipilla,  Chili, 
ordering  a  Berkshire  boar  by  Ames 
Rival  70th  or  out  of  Forest  Grove 
Laurel  8th  and  two  sow  pigs  out  of 
Silbirfa  Lustre  9th  and  Penrith 
Champion. 

G.  S.  Oliver  of  Chico  had  a  no- 
tion to  sell  his  Poland-Chinas,  but 
has  decided  to  look  around  for  a 
man  who  will  take  care  of  them 
right.  He  has  a  large  type  boar 
from  J.  H.  Cook  of  Paradise,  a  me- 
dium type  sow  and  Tour  gilts  sired 
by  Woodrow,  C.  L.  Van  Schoiack's 
medium  type  herd  sire. 

H.  P.  Slocum  &  Sons  of  Willows 
are  shipping  a  Duroc  boar  and  three 
sows  to  Honolulu.  The  boar  is  a 
full  brother  to  last  year's  Nebraska 
State  Fair  junior  champion  and  all 
are  fine  stock.  Before  shipment  a 
certificate  had  to  be  signed  saying 
there  had  been  no  cholera  within 
five  miles  for  the  previous  six  months. 

To  let  pigs  in  and  out  of  the  far- 
rowing house  with  least  effort,  J. 
Francis  O'Connor  of  the  Castleview 
Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  has  fixed  the 
outside  door  to  each  pen  so  that  it 
slides  up  and  down  in  a  groove.  A 
light  rope  runs  from  the  top  of  the 
door  through  a  pulley  directly  over 
it  and  thence  to  a  pulley  over  the 
central  aisle  in  the  farrowing  house. 


Sheep. 

Efforts  are  being  made  in  the 
several  wool-growing  districts  of 
the  State  to  pool  all  the  different 
lots  and  make  up  carload  shipments 
direct  to  Portland,  Ore.,  which  is 
the  nearest  Government  wool-receiv- 
ing station.  Each  grower  is  al- 
lowed his  proper  apportionment  ac- 
cording to  grade  and  quality,  the 
wool  being  graded  by  wool  experts. 

Wool  so  far  shipped  from  Red 
Bluff  district  has  averaged  growers 
about  74  %c.  The  Government  al- 
lows the  grower  a  rebate  of  50c  on 
each  wool  sack  furnished. 


CALIFORNIA  INTERNATIONAL 
LIVESTOCK  SHOW. 

Evidently  Joseph  E.  Painter,  the 
energetic  manager  of  the  California 
International  Livestock  Show,  to  be 
held  in  San  Francisco  in  November, 
has  been  quoting  scripture  to  East- 
ern breeders  and  exhibitors,  for  he 
seems  to  have  persuaded  them  to 
obey  the  Biblical  injunction  not  to 
hide  their  light  under  a  bushel. 

He  has  just  received  the  good 
news  from  Longview  Farm  of  Kan- 


^Milking  Machines 


CWuMtdwa      B-K  kfcpt  rubrt  tnd  cnpi 
>W«I«       clean.     Nnrtratri  tnvtk  *>Ik1 
bacteria.    I«  ctea 

milk.  B-K  make*  roKixr  nam  Ian  lancer 
—  cannot  harm  metal.  Uir-d  and  recom- 
mended by  Milking  Machine  Manufacturer* 
for  years.  Cbeapnt  in  nctual  u*e — told 
under  guarantee.  Get  B-K  today — end  tour 
milk  (rouble*.  Send  a*  your  order  and  your 
dealer's  name.  Send  lor  dairy  bidlcttna  and 
"trial  offer." 

General  Laboratories  -  Madison,  Wis. 

MM 


FILLS 

THE 

SILO 


CUTS 
DRY 
FEED 


MAKES 
ALFALFA 
MEAL 


THE  STEEL  FRAME  holds  every  bearing  in  per- 
fect alignment.  Prevents  wear  and  vibration.  Adds 
strength  and  durability  to  the  machine. 

THE  SPIRAL  KNIVES  produce  a  clean  cut  silage 
of  even  lengths  that  packs  properly  in  the  silo  and 

avoids  spoilage. 

ALL  SIZES  NOW  IN  STOCK  READY  FOR  DELIVERY. 

Get  your  order  in  early  and  avoid  possible  delay  due  to 
freight  conditions  and  heavy  demand.  See  that  your  Acme 
is  ready  for  bu&iness  as  soon  as  yournsilage  erop  is  ready. 

A  SUITABLE  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  DAIRY. 

Catajog  Mailed  Promptly. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

61  BEALE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

t^TlDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS  ^rkmaS0e°nft 


IININISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS 

Our  herd  of  registered  hborthema  ha* 
been  carefully  selected  from  the  leading 
milk  producing  strains  of  Uie  breed  and 
is  being  developed  along  the  puttie  lines  In 
our  hands.    The  herd  Is  headed  by 

GLENSIDE  ROYAL 

.  a  prlre-wlnner  at  the  1913  International 
and    •-•r.inil    champion    at    I'  m  im.i  P.irltlr 
^'  Exposition. 

Sired  l>y  him  and  out  of  large  caws  of 
good  milk  production,  we  offer  for  sale  a 
few  choice  young  bnlls. 

Our  entire  herd  Is  tuberculin  tested. 

Alexander  &  Kellogg,  Suisun,  Cal. 


GLENSIDE  ROYAL  40815.%. 
Grand  Champion,  Sacramento,  1916;  Modesto,  1917. 


Farm  on  Grlslr  Inland. 


PRINCE  ItrTTER  BOY  WALKER 
Senior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  at 
Sacramento,  1917. 


"-^  Holstein 
Friesian  Cattle 

Herd  Sires: 
Prince   Butter  Boy  Walker 

King  Mead  of  Riverside 
Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerreld 

Young  bulls  by  these  sires  and 
"|  out  of  cows  with  records. 

Write  or  Call 

J.  H.  HARLAN  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 
HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


IT  .MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 
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Bas  City  that  the  famous  Lula  Long 
Combs  string  of  gaited  saddle  horses 
will  be  showm,  and  perhaps  several 
harness  horses. 

A  large  number  of  Hereford  and 
Shorthorn  breeders  have  agreed  to 
exhibit,  among  them  being  the  Here- 
ford Corporation  of  Wyoming,  W.  N. 
M.  Blaney  of  Denver,  John  E.  Painter 
&  Sons  of  Roggen,  Colo.,  Maxwell  & 
Miller  of  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo., 
and  Frank  Brown  of  Carlton,  Ore. 


AN  UNIQUE  PRODUCT. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  the  unique  products  of  the 
California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co., 
announced  on  this  page.  The  mate- 
rial used  in  their  manufacture  is  the 
rust-resisting  "Armco"  iron,  proven 
to  be  much  superior  to  the  ordinary 
commercial  article  commonly  used, 
which  corrodes  rapidly  and  calls  for 
frequent  repairs  and  renewals.  The 
stock-watering  trough  to  which  par- 
ticular notice  is  drawn  this  week 
will  outlast  any  other  form  of  sim- 
ilar device. 


JUVESTOCK  DIRECTORY.  

Rates  In  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 

K   SWINE.  

 PoUuid-Chbias.  

I  NOW  OFFER  my  spring  piss,  sired  by 
Cook's  Hancherdale  Jones,  a  gTandson  of  the 
famous  Gerstdale  Jones  and  out  of  big  pro- 
lific sows,  the  best  of  the  "Big  Types." 
Write    for    prices    and    further  information. 

T..H.  Cook,  Paradise.  Cal.   

FORTY     LARUE    TYPE  POLAND-CHINA 
and  bred  gilts  from  such  sires  as  Jumbo 
Dal   No.    92441.   My   Choice   94329.  and 
-g  Nelson  180065:  some  are  being  crossed 
the  great  young  boar.  Giant  Ben  2nd 
o.  304871;  bred  for  farrowing  in  September 

October.  L.  C.  Trewhitt.  Hanford. 
DIM  MICK  BROS,  offer  for  sale  at  present 
ve  bred  sows,  due  to  farrow  in  September. 
11  are  bred  to  Model  Wonder.  Buy  one  of 
hese  sows  and  raise  a  litter  from  one  of  the 
"    sires  of  the  breed.    Dimmick  Bros.,  Box 

11.  Lemoore.  Cal.  ' 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
dale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
ove — each  one  a  corker.  Dr  J.  A.  Craw- 
aw.  Hanford.  Cal. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
7AS  are  money  makers.  Satisfaction  or 
ey  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons. 
.  Cal.  

BIG    TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — President, 
ssisted   by  California's  Smooth   Jumbo,  are 
e  sires  of  my  spring  pigs.    See  them  at  the 
tate  Fair.     Jno   M    Bernstein.  Hanford.  Cal. 
BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  serv- 
ble  boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
sows,  and  Blucher.  an  exceptionally  good 

P.  E.  Mitchell,  Atwater.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Registered  sow  weighing  about 
00  lbs.  and  bred  to  Favorites  Best.  Am 
afted,  must  sell  at  once.    L>.  P.  Grant.  B.  46. 

K.  Fresno.  Cal.  

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
ther  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
'land-China  hogs.  H.  I,  Marsh,  Modesto,  Cal. 
C.  G.  DE  RAAD  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
land-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  S20  and 
Lemoore,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CniNA  SWINE  — 
winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
M.  Bassett.  Hanford,  Cal. 


BIO  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
e  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
top,  Humboldt  county.  Cal 

SpAKi  RANCH  herd  of ~  registered 
land-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy.  

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYTE~p7fLANIM?HINAS— 
sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt, 
xon,  Cal. 


POLAND -CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein,  Trew- 
tt.  and  Ross  blood     B   M.  Hargis.  Tulare 


Chester  Whites. 


"BILLIKEN"  CHESTER  WHITES — Now  is 
e  time  to  buy  the,  hoar  you  will  need  this 
11.  Nice  lot  to  select  from  and  at  very 
liable  prices.  Few  bred  sows  due  to  far- 
w  In  October  Open  fall  eilts;  weaned  boar 
C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills,  Cal. 


HIGHLAND      STUCK      FARM  (HESTER 

ES — Shipped  on  approval  Satisfaction 
ranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
"klet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward.  Fair 
Cal  

Berkshire*. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 
A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus; 
:  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.    We  have 
ly  Bpring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
'pg   some    top    gilts    for    fall  farrow. 

upon   application.     A.   B.  Humphrey, 
on,  San  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 


RKSIMRE  BARGAINS — Thirty  pigs,  three 
four  months  old.  Eight  bred  sows  and 
grandly  bred,  fine  individuals.  Sows 
d  to  one  of  the  best  boars  in  the  State, 
eed  to  sell  at  once.  Come  and  see  them 
write  us.    Sold  culls  for  pork.    Twin  Oaks 

nch.  Llnne.  Cal.  ■ 

VNCHORAGE  FARM,  ORLAND,  CAL.. — 
eders  of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  book- 
describing  our  herd  sire.  Star  Leader, 
"lfl  a  reserve  champion.  Special  offering 
weanling  pigs.  

lERKSHIRES— I  hare  one-  of  the  best 
Is  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
mplon  sow,  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
er  one  year,  third  aged  boar,  etc.  Frank 

"man,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

ROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
»pest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo  H 
!ey  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
■nsend  streets.  San  Francisco. 


CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHIRES  are  the  typey 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch, 
Berkshires  exclusively.  Santa  Rosa. 


MAPLE  WOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga.  Cal., 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
quality  and  breeding. 


BERKSHIRES — A  few  extra  choice  young 
pigs  ready  to  ship.  Write  for  description  and 
prices.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill, 
Calif,  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto. 


BERKSHIRES — Guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
us.  Glen  wood  Acres  Stock  Farm,  Paso  Robles, 
California. 


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS     FARMS     BERKSHIRES  — 

Cholera  immune.     Live  Oak,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES- 

California. 


-Fair   Oaks   Ranch,  Willits. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS — I  offer  5 
fine  early  March  boar  pigs.  4  of  one  litter: 
conditions  met  to  enter  futurity  contest  at 
State  Fair,  where  it  is  believed  they  would  be 
sure  winners:  but  I  find  it  impossible  to  at- 
tend. Who  wants  these  pigs?  $50  for  one; 
special  price  for  lot.  W.  P.  Andrews,  Ever- 
green Farm.  Rt.  A.  Box  359,  Modesto. 


RANCHO  RUBIO  DTIROCS — Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised. 
Will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  Some  choice  weaned 
boar  pigs  for  $25.00.  Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres, 
Cal. 


COMMITTEE     CERTIFIED     DUROCS —  El 

Dorado  County  Duroe-Jersey  Swine  Breeders' 
Association.  Dr.  L.  J.  Anderson,  secretary, 
Placerville. 


DUROC-JERSEYS — A  few  boar  pigs  for 
sale.  Sired  by  the  State  Fair  Junior  cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  prize-winning  sows.  F. 
M.  Johnson,  Napa. 


A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  DUROC  service 
boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Uneeda  Alberta  Crim- 
son and  from  Model  Queen  3rd.  a  wonderful 
sow.    Dibban  Bros..  Woodland,  Cal. 


RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS — Few  gilts 
bred  to  Orion  Cherry  King  boars.  Some  good 
spring  boars.  Donald  H.  Graham.  Lancaster. 
California. 


FOR  SALE — Boar.  J.  K.'s  Model  Chief, 
under  two  years;  sire.  Model  Chief;  dam. 
Beauty  I  Am.  Price,  $100.00.  J.  Stith,  Hol- 
lister. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — One  choice  Sep- 
tember boar.  Weanlings  October  delivery.  H. 
E.  Boucher,  Napa. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. — Only  a  few  sows  and 
boars  left.  Am  booking  orders  for  September 
pigs.    F.  M.  Barney,  Hanford,  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
hoars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  Cal. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows. 


DUROCS — Defender.  Clinton  B.  and  Golden 
Model  strain;  the  big  type.  Allen  Thompson, 
Tulare. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.     W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  DUROC — Foundation  stock  our 
specialty.     River  Bend  Farm.  St    Helena.  Cal 

DOS  HERMANOS  DUROCS — Boars,  gilts, 
and  weanlings.     Hans  Duveneek.  TTkiah.  Cal 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for 
sale.    A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga,  Cal.  

DAIRY  CATTLE. 
Holsteins. 


TOYON  FARM  HOLSTErNS  —  Straight, 
deep-bodied  grandsons  of  King  Valdessa.  from 
30-pound  dams.  Good  values  in  sons  of  high 
record  heifers.  Address  First  National  Bank 
Bldg..  San  Jose,  Cal.  

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 34  high-grade  Holstein  heif- 
ers, long  twos  and  short  three-year-olds  with 
first  calf.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons,  Lodi, 
Cal.   

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Cloud,  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  priees. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice, Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland,  Cal. 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.    W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 


TWENTY-FOUR  (iOOD,  FRESH  MILK 
COWS  for  sale,  mostly  Holsteins.  Address, 
Albert  M.  Bemmerly.  Woodland,  CaL  


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
B.  437.  San  Jose.  Calif.  

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  


GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM,  WOODLAND, 
CAL. — Special  offering  of  fine  heifers  and 
young  bulls.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— A .  W.  Morn-is 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land.  Cal.   . 

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDKR  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon,  Cal.  


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.    McAllster  It  Sons.  Chlno,  Cal.  

CHOICE "~ ] RbOTEIN   bulls   for   sale.  No 

females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Mlllbrae,  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN  BULLS   and   bull   calves  from 

A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller,  Ripon. 


CALC0  HOG  TROUGHS 

All  Metal  Construction:  STRONG,  RIGID,  DURABLE  and  SANITARY 


Price 
$2.60 
3.25 
3.99 
4.16 
57» 
8.39 

Mark  size  wanted,  attach  check  or  money  order  and  state 
where  to  ship.    Immediate  delivery.    TRY  ONE  TROUGH. 
Circular  on  request. 

 SEE  CALCO  PRODUCTS  

AT  STATE  FAIR 

Calco  Farm  and  Irrigation  Products  will  be  exhibited  at  the  State  Pair  and 
Oakland  Land  Show.    Look  for  exhibits. 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 


417  Leroy  St.,  Los  Angeles 


406  Parker  St.,  West  Berkeley 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 

Freeman,  Route  B,  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal. 


EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare.  Cal. 


HENGERVELD    DE    KOL  BLOOD. 

producers.    T.  B.  King.  Visalia.  


High 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— Bull  calves. 
Joseph  Paxton.  Breeder.  Athlone.  Cal. 


Jerseys. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Young  bull 
ready  for  light  service,  for  sale.  E.  E.  Green- 
ough.  Merced,  Cal.  


JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Hayworth,  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.    O.  J.  Ames,  Oakdale. 


YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett,  Orland.  Cal.  


Guernseys. 


FOR  SALE — Two  registered  Guernsey  bulls. 
Prices  reasonable."  Papers  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. Also  some  nice  Jersey-Duroc  hogs; 
good  foundation  stock.  Address,  Shore  Acres 
Dairy,  San  Leandro,  Cal.   


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee.  Cal,  

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  GUERNSEYS — 
Herd  headed  by  Argies  Prince,  first  prize  at 
Sacramento.  1917.  Bull  calves  for  sale.  A. 
,T.  Welch.  Redwood  City,  Cal.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto- 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes: 
prices  reasonable.  

Ayrshlres.   


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHLRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 

AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Cows  with 
calves  at  foot,  yearling  heifers  and  bulls  for 
sale.     Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits.  Cal.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard,  Supt.  

HOPLAND  STOCK-FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.     Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable! 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto,  Cal.  

SIMON~~NFAVMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords,  Newman,  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords,  Bishop,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers 

Oak.  Cal. 


Farms.  Live 


SnEEP  AND  GOATS. 


FOR  SALE,  GOATS — 30  grade  Angora  Nan- 
nies. 1  Billy.  $200.00  for  lot  F.  O  B.  Tres 
Pinos,  Cal.    O.  P.  Hodges.  Paicines,  Cal.  

D.  E.  KELLIHER,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Hampshire  sheep,  Eugene,  California,  offers 
for  sale  a  choice  lot  of  yearling  Hampshire 
rams,  sired  by  Walnut  Hall,  and  Buttorfleld 
rams  purchased  at  Salt  Lake,  August.  1916; 
also  12  head  of  purebred  yearling  Rambouil- 
let  rams.  Inspection  and  correspondence  in- 
vited. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE.  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeedrs  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch . 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS — Some  choice  regis- 
tered and  grade  yearlings  Also  some  pure- 
bred lambs.     Call  or  write,  Harry  L.  Huston. 

Winters.  Cal.  

J.  R.  BLOOM,  breeder  of  purebred  Shrop- 
shire rams.     Single  or  carload  loti.     Call  on 
write  to  J.  R.  Bloom,  Dixon.  Cal. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS — Registered  stock. 
1  two-year-old  bull,  3  bull  calves.  1  Junior 
yearling  bull.  Some  grade  bulls  from  regis- 
tered sire.  Pocket  Ranch.  Gcyserville_.  Cal. 
"BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  S1IORT- 
horns— Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  SSI,  Petaluma 


INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis 
tered  young  bulls  for  salo.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Suisun.  Cal.   


BEEF  CATTLE. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely,  Modoc  county.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co..  Route 
1.  Redwood  City.  Cal.  

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Cal,    John  Troup.  Supt.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalor 
free.     Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 

SPRINGI1ALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C 
Short,  Reno,  Nevada. 


WRAY  BROTHERS,  Davis,  Cal. — Breeders 
of  registered  Hampshire  sheep  Some  fine 
two-year-olds  and  ram  lambs  for  pale 

FOR  SALE — One  young  Toggenberg  Hilly 
from  good  niilk  strain  Golden  Glow  Farm. 
Orange  Cove.  Cal.   

DOR  SETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pas- 
adena.  Cal.  

BISHOP  '  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL— 
Breeders  and  Importers  Shropshires,  

KATJPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND.  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 

CflAS.  KIMBLE— Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambonillets.  Hanford.  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep.  


HORSES    AND  MUTES. 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS — Herd  stud, 
first    prize,    reserve    champion.    P. -P.  I. 
101 S,     John  Mat  ley.  Beno.  Nevada. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCn — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires. Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Gull- 
ford,  owners.  

ClWLEY'S~BALANCED  DAIRYlTOED— The 
cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley  Co..  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  

MULE  FOOT  HOGS,  large  type;  booking 
orders  for  spring  litters.  These  are  the 
farmers'  easy  feeding,  nroflt-nrodueinc-  kind. 
Meet  me  at  the  Fair  H  T.  Bailey.  Box  37. 
Lodi.  California.     "The  Blue  Gums  " 
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better  producer  than  the  same  man 
under  discouraging  conditions,  a 
rather  important  factor  in  these 
days  of  increasing  scarcity  of  labor. 

Overwhelmingly  important  as  the 
combined  hay  and  corn  production 
.is  for  the  East,  hay  production  has 
out  here  the  importance  of  both  hay 
and  corn  put  together,  as  alfalfa 
here  takes  the  place  of  both  hay  and 
corn.  The  only  way  to  safeguard 
and  insure  this  tremendously  im- 
portant production  is  to  make  alfalfa 
growing  sufficiently  attractive  to  the 
farmer  as  a  business  proposition. 

THK  UKOWEB  tiKTS  THK  WORST  OF  THE 
M.VKKKT. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
making  hay  prices  stable  and  profit- 
able to  the  grower  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  alfalfa  crop  comes  in  dur- 
ing about  five  months,  but  is  con- 
sumed only  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months,  while  the  average  hay 
farmer  is  unable,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, to  spread  his  sales  over 
the  twelve  months  corresponding 
with  the  rate  of  consumption.  Be- 
ing as  a  class  chronically  hard  up, 
he  had  to  crowd  sales  as  soon  as  his 
hay  was  available,  and  as  he  could 
find  a  market,  regardless  of  price. 

The  nsual  result  year  after  year 
was  an  oversupply  beginning  early 
in  the  cutting  season  and,  as  it  pro- 
gressed, a  glut  of  hay  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles,  the  leading 
markets;  prices  went  down  and  kept 
on  declining,  in  the  absence  of  sup- 
port of  the  market,  so  that  in  years 
of  heavy  crops  and  even  in  years  of 
only  normal  crops  the  price  would 
often  go  down  below  that  of  the 
cost  of  production.  This  would  con- 
tinue, with  the  cheerful  assistance 
of  dealers,  until  these  thought  that 
prices  could  not  be  forced  down  any 
lower,  usually  late  in  summer,  when 
they  would  begin  loading  up  for 
their  winter  trade  at  bottom  prices. 
After  that  it  would  be  their  object 
to  steady  the  market  and  lift  up 
prices.  In  this  they  would  usu- 
ally succeed,  but  the  majority  of 
the  farmers,  having  by  that  time 
sold  what  they  had  to  sell,  received 
no  benefit  from  the  higher  prices 
prevailing  during  the  balance  of  the 
crop  year. 

HOW  THE  TAIL  WAGS  THK  !><><;. 

If  this  were  the  whole  story  as 
far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  it 
would  be  bad  enough,  though  not 
of  vital  importance  to  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  as  the  total  amount  of 
alfalfa  hay  handled  in  those  two 
markets  is  quite  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  total  alfalfa  produc- 
tion of  the  State.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  percentage  is,  but  presume 
conditions  are  similar  to  those  of 
corn,  of  which,  according  to  statis- 
tics, about  85  per  cent  never  leaves 
the  county  in  which  it  was  raised. 
This  would  only  leave  15  per  cent 
shipped  out  of  the  county,  and  I 
doubt  that  even  as  much  as  half  of 
this  goes  to  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  But  it  is  this  insignificant 
quantity  sold  in  these  places  which 
makes  the  price  for  all  the  rest  of 
the  crop,  and  it  is  this  combination 
which  grinds  the  life  out  of  the  hay 
grower  in  California. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  while 
almost  all  alfalfa  farmers  nowadays 
understand  the  working  of  the  San 
Francisco  market  in   its  direct  ef- 


fects, a  good  many  seem  to  be  igno- 
rant of  its  far  more  serious  and,  in 
fact,  ruinous  indirect  effect  just 
described.  These  men  say  that  they 
do  not  have  to  sell  to  San  Francisco 
or  Los  Angeles  and  are  therefore 
not  concerned  about  the  markets 
there,  being  able  to  do  better  at 
home.  It  is  true  that  in  our  sec- 
tion we  can  nearly  always  sell  at 
home  at  relatively  better  prices 
than  the  so-called  market  prices  pub- 
lished in  the  San  Francisco  papers, 
given  them  by  the  dealers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  dealers  them- 
selves, when  they  are  ready  to  buy 
from  the  grower,  usually  go  above 
these  quotations. 

But  it  is  of  course  plain  that 
nevertheless  the  sales  of  all  kinds 
made  by  the  farmers  in  our  section 
are,  after  all,  based  on  these  San 
Francisco  quotations. 

HOW  THE  GROWER  IS  FIT  TO  SLEEP. 

A  grower  would  therefore  fool 
himself  badly  if  he  thought  he  did 
not  need  the  Association,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  generally  manages 
to  get  what  he  thinks  is  a  better 
price  than  the  market,  or  more 
than  most  of  his  neighbors  are  get- 
ting. For  instance,  last  year,  early 
in  the  season,  the  parity  of  pub- 
lished San  Francisco  price  for  new 
alfalfa  hay  was  equal  to  about  ten 
dollars  loose  Fresno,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  could  net  at  home 
about  twelve  dollars  loose.  With 
the  Association  in  successful  opera- 
tion, the  market  would  certainly  not 
have  been  allowed  to  open  at  so  low 
a  price,  which  was  under  cost  of 
production,  besides  which  it  was 
already  plain  at  that  time  that  the 
production  of  the  season  would  fall 
short  of  requirements.  What,  there- 
fore, would  have  been  better  for  the 
farmer — a  price  of,  say,  $20,  with- 
out any  premium,  assured  him  for 
his  entire  season's  production  by  the 
existence  of  the  Association,  or  the 
San  Francisco  price  of  $10,  with  a 
premium  of  one  or  two  dollars 
added?  It  is  true  the  market  went 
afterwards  much  higher,  as  high  as 
$35  Fresno,  but  this  was  late  in 
winter,  when  the  farmers,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  all  sold  out  and  got 
no  benefit  from  it. 

Extremely  high  prices  are  almost 
as  injurious  to  the  farmer  in  the 
long  run  as  unreasonably  low  prices, 
because  they  react  afterwards  on 
him  through  the  unsettling  of  re- 
lated conditions  all  along  the  line. 

What  the  farmer  needs  is  the  as- 
surance of  a  reasonably  remunera- 
tive price  for  his  crop  all  the  way 
through,  and  this  will  prove  the 
most  satisfactory  arrangement  for 
all  the  hay  -  consuming  interests. 
This  policy  can  be  established  by  the 
Association  but  not  without  it.  . 


WISE  HOLSTEIN  PLUNGE. 


A.  E.  Slater  &  Sons  of  Pacheco 
were  accused  of  being  crazy  when 
they  paid  $750  for  Prince  Riverside 
Walker,  now  owned  by  W.  J.  Hig- 
don  of  Tulare.  They  had  decided 
to  start  in  purebreds  and  they  took 
$500  to  the  State  Fair  to  buy  two 
females  and  a  bull.  Prince  River- 
side Walker,  then  a  calf,  looked  so 
good  to  them  that  they  paid  Morris 
the  entire  $500  and  sent  him  $250 
more  on  their  return  home.  That 
bull  has  sired  many  calves  for  them. 


My  Range  Bulls  arc 

Shorthorn  Show  Bulls 

All  of  them  have  been  at  the  Fairs  and  have  generally  won  some- 
thing. Their  get  are  uniform,  vigorous,  and  hardy,  raised  to  service 
age  on  the  range.  King  Lancaster,  three  times  Grand  Champion  at 
the  State  Fair  and  now  13  years  old,  is  still  getting  fine  calves.  My 
bulls  won  Grand  Championships  every  year  for  eleven  years  (1904  to 
1914,  inclusive),  except  1907,  when  I  showed  only  calves.  I  have  a 
breeding  herd  of  400  cows  and  can  supply  service  bulls  in  car  lots, 
but  they  are  going  fast.  Write  me  your  wants  pretty  soor  ,or  come 
and  see. 

Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep  also  for  sale  in  any  quantity 

Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.  DAVIS,  CAL. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


LIVE  OAK,  CALIFORNIA 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

Our  second  annual  sale  of  Shorthorns  will  take  place  in  January. 
Demand  is  very  good  for  Berkshires,  but  we  can  supply  your  wants. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 
BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 
1-1.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


ORMOINDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodaide  Road. 

We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE       OIPYinNDAI   P    CCl  «.  D.  No.  1 

di  roc-Jkrsey  swine  VKJ'HJm  UALC  \*KJ.    redwood  city,  cal. 


Dairy  Shorthorns  for  Milk  and  Beef 

Dairy  Slxuiliorng  lead  In  butterfat  production  In  many  cow-tasting  associa- 
tion reports.  Their  calves  make  fine  beef  more  economically  than  other  dairy 
breeds.  Dairy  Shorthorns  are  the  best  breed  to  range  hills  and  stubble  for 
roughage  where  help  Is  scarce.  My  young  bulls  can  Increase  the  production  of 
your  herd  when  their  calves  come/to  milking  age.  Write  for  details  of  a  few 
bulls  I  have  to  sell. 


W.  T.  ROBERTS.  Prop. 


Willow  Brook  Farm 


PENN  OROVE,  CAL. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAU. 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 
San  Francisco  Office:  226  Southern  Pacific  Building 


GILTS    BIG  TYPE  PROLIFIC 

Poland-China  gilts  from  stock  selected  for  prolificacy,  big  show  type,  from  the  best 
blood  of  Kings  county,  but  now  located  in  Solano  county.  Also  a  few  service  boars. 
Ask  us  about  their  breeding  or  come  and  see  them. 


DIXON 


HEWITT  &  HEWITT  CALIFORNIA 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704*Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


FOR  SALE  1000  one  and  two=year  old 

Shropshire  Rams 

By  Imported  Canadian  Sires  and  Purebred  Ewes,  for  farther  particulars  call  or  address: 

Phone  No.  251-F-2  C.  E.  BARN  MART  Suisun,  Cal. 


FINE  WOOL     HEAVY  LAMBS 

Big.  smooth-bodied,  heavy  wooled  Bambouillets  of  the  best  breeding,  v  I  have  used 
only  registered  rams  on  my  original  foundation  of  purebred  ewes  and  their  offspring  A 
few  choice  yearling  rams  for  sale.    Write  for  their  breeding  or  come  and  see  them. 

E.  C.  SPEAR,  St.  Helena 
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Spread  on  Beef  Feeders 


I  Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press. 1 

The  spread  in  price  between  feed- 
ers and  fat  stock  should  depend  on 
several  factors  influencing  the  cost 
of  the  feeding.  With  half-fat  cattle 
eating  alfalfa  hay  two  or  three 
months,  the  best  returns  will  come 
the  first  month  on  a  half-cent 
spread,  according  to  M.  D.  Lack  of 
Shasta  county.  To  do  equally  well 
in  the  second  month,  the  spread 
should  be  %c  and  the  third  month 
lc.  A  1000-pound  steer  should  gain 
two  pounds  a  day  the  first  month 
and  nearly  that  the  second  month,  if 
very  thin.  This  does  not  mean  that 
cattle  could  be  fed  only  one  month 
on  a  half-cent  spread,  because  the 
overhead  charge  would  be  too  heavy 
per  pound.  "How  much  spread  ought 
there  to  be?"  started  real  live  dis- 
cussion at  the  California  Cattlemen's 
Convention.  Following  are  digests 
of  some  of  the  replies: 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

"One  cent  per  pound  per  month 
four   months   to   cover   cost  of 


for 

%  ton  hay  at  $20  per  ton." 


"Feeding  straight  alfalfa  hay  at 
$20  per  ton,  3%c  will  give  a  living 
profit." 

"Three  and  a  half  cents  is  O.  K." 
"Cattle  on  alfalfa  hay  only  will 
gain  IV2  to  2  pounds  per  day  for 
40  days.  During  the  next  20  days 
they  will  put  on  a  pound  a  day. 
After  that  there  is  still  less  gain. 
Seldom  are  cattle  fed  over  four 
months — mostly  60  to  90  days." 

CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA. 

"If  the  animal  can  be  fattened  in 
three  months,  3c  spread  is  enough. 
Can't  feed  profitably  four  months." 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

"Four  cents  spread  will  just  break 
even  on  a  feed  of  alfalfa  silage  and 
cottonseed  meal  with  about  nine  dol- 
lars per  head  to  cover  losses  and 
tailenders.  Figure  silage  $8  per  ton, 
but  corn  silage  and  alfalfa  do  not 
fatten  fast  enough,  so  cottonseed 
meal  is  added." 


ARIZONA. 

"The  average  feeding  period  In 
Arizona  is  four  months." 

The  resolution  finally  adopted  by 
the  convention  was  in  favor  of  a 
$3.60  spread. 


Why  Ship  Live  Beef  East? 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


There  is  an  economic  waste  of 
well  over  50  per  cent  in  freight 
costs  on  live  cattle  shipped  East; 
and  the  West  loses  the  benefit  of 
fertilizer,  by-products,  and  indus- 
trial development  that  would  accrue 
from  butchering  them  here.  Cattle 
generally  lose  nearly  50  per  cent  of 
their  weight  in  dressing,  they  shrink 
heavily  on  a  long  trip  alive,  and  a 
carload  of  live  cattle  transports  less 
total  weight  anyway  than  a  carload 
of  beef. 

Then  comes  the  question,  "Why  is 
not       of  our  beef  killed  here?" 

A  partial  answer  in  a  drouth  sea- 
son like  this  is  that  we  haven't  the 
feed  to  put  them  into  marketable 
condition.  At  least  a  partial  rem- 
edy for  this  situation  is  urged  by 
O.  B.  Fuller  of  the  C.  H.  &  O.  B. 
Fuller  Co.  of  Arizona,  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, and  Mexico,  who  last  year 
shipped  5000  head  alive  to  Eastern 

GOOD  BULL  IGNORANTLY  SOLD. 


What  is  the  value  of  your  young 
bull?  How  can  you  tell?  Are  you 
going  to  sell  him  before  you  know 
what  he  is  worth?  The  Holstein 
bull,  Diosa  Paul,  was  considered  a 
scrub  purebred,  but  one  good  cow  in 
the  herd  persistently  did  not  get 
with  calf.  Finally  she  was  bred  by 
this  scrubby  bull  and  the  calf  was 
Laura  Meka,  State  four-year-old  rec- 
ord cow,  with  a  production  of  32.9 
pounds  butter  in  seven  days  from 
milk  testing  4.99.  Another  of  his 
daughters  was  Athalva,  whose  rec- 
ord was  25  pounds.  But  before  the 
records  were  made  the  bull  was  sold 
at  a  low  price  to  head  a  grade  herd 
in  Arizona, 


markets  and  fed  as  many  more.  Mr. 
Fuller  urges  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  a  cannery  in  San  Francisco 
to  care  for  a  lot  of  stuff  that  is  now 
sent  to  Eastern  feeders  or  direct  to 
Eastern  canneries.  "Instead  of  San 
Francisco  killing  200  canners  a  day 
during  part  of  the  season,  we  are 
selling  them  to  Kansas  City  at  a 
low  price  and  paying  extra  freight 
East,"  says  he. 

There  is  one  cannery  in  Los  An- 
geles with  a  capacity  of  100  head 
per  day  and  another  with  a  capacity 
of  50  head  per  day,  according  to 
Mr.  Fuller,  but  a  big  one  in 
San  Francisco  would  stabilize  and 
strengthen  prices  for  the  whole  State 
on  such  stock.  The  demand  for 
canned  beef  at  this  time  is  strong, 
26c  to  30c  being  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


Do  You  Want 
Profit  Producing  Cattle? 

Then  feed  them  profit  producing  food. 
BeCKUe  of  the  easily  digestible  protein  in 
COPRO  iu  nourishing  value  is  elccpuonallr 
high  and  the  percentage  of  waste  in  ■T'Tilatrrrj 
u  exceedingly  low. 


m 


ii  a  nourishing,  economical,  profit  pnduciafl 
form  of  food  for  cattle  and  poultry . 

Mix  it  with  your  rations  and  watch  me  results. 
FREE  SAMPLE  and  a  copy  of  our  booklet 
containing  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of 
"SUCCESSFUL  FEEDING"  gladly  sent  on 
request.  _  Write  today.  If  yout  DEALER  can'l 
quote  prices  write  ua  direct. 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 
Manufacturers 
155  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat, 


Money  Maker  Cutters 

/ortheWest  — 


A  good  many 
carloads  of  Money  Maker 
Cutters  are  coming  to  the  Coast  this 
year!   They  will  be  distributed  through 
reliable  representatives  in  Oregon,  California, 
Washington  and  Idaho.  Don't  buy  before  you  investi- 


'Looks  Out 


Safe  Silage  Cutters 

Patented  safety  yoke  protects  the  operator.  Patented 
cushion  drive  protects  the  machine.  Light  draft — sizes  from 
4  H.  P.  up,  that  can  be  run  with  your  gas  engine.  Force-feed. 
Throws  and  blows— fills  the  highest  silo.  Cuts  dry  feed,  too. 


Chas.  K.  Spauldlng  Logging:  Co. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors 
Salem,  Oregon 


For  Dad' 


Monty  Maker  Cutter 
Book  FREE.  Send  a 
postal,  or  write  your 
name  on  the  margin 
below  this  ad. 
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itmpS^s-  Save  Moneys  Feed 

l|am>yith  a  CYCLONE  S I LO 

J^iJ'isOvx  Get  Ou r Feed Book/fs  Free. 


One  thousand  breeding  ewes,  the 
experimental  flock  at  the  United 
States  sheep  experiment  station  at 
Dubois.  Idaho,  have  recently  been 
moved  to  the  Targhee  national  for- 
est reserve  for  summer  and  fall 
grazing.  They  will  be  kept  under 
practical  range  conditions  and  the 
adaptability  of  range  for  different 
types  of  sheep  will  be  studied.  In- 
vestigations will  also  be  made  rela- 
tive to  the  practicability  of  running 
sheep  loose  in  fenced  pastures  as 
compared  with  the  "herding"  method. 


Investigate  silos  and  silo  uses  thoroughly — then 
you  will  realize  that  you  cannot  afford  to  feed  stock 
without  a  silo.  We  have  supplied  wood  tanks  and 
wood  stave  pipe  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  25 
years  and  NOW  WE  HAVE  COMPLETED  OUR 
SILO — it's  the  silo  you  will  want  for  your  farm — 
we  call  it 

The  CYCLONE  Silo 

Can't  blow  down 
Investigate  it. 


because  it  is  that  kind  of  a  silo, 
an't  warp  or  change  its  shape. 

NATIONAL  TANK  &  PIPE  CO 

375-D  OAK  STREET, 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


o*'  PRP- 

AT*  NATIONAL 
ijT       TANK  & 
,0  PIPE  CO., 

'    275-D  Oak  Street, 
f    Portland,  Oregon. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me 
&    your  Silo  Feed  Book  and  in- 
formation about  the  CYCLONE 
SILO. 

Name  


Address 
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VETERINARY  QUERIES 

[Answered  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Creel?.! 

Subsoj-itxys  wishing  an  immediate  reply  Bliould  send  money  order  for  Si      tj„  „i„..., 
thr°Ugh  thi8  d^artment-    Nam°  -^  of  s'ibeeXr01!.^!! 


9<rw  Had  Pneumonia. 

To  the  Editor:  I  had  a  sow 
Which  farrowed  July  16.  I  contin- 
ued her  feeding  and  care  as  usual. 
Next  day  she  refused  to  eat  and  ap- 
peared sick.  She  did  not  give  milk, 
her  udder  caked,  and  she  ran  a 
high  fever  for  four  or  five  days. 
Now  she  wheeees  and  seems  to  have 
difficulty  in  breathing  and  hardlv 
tastes  food.— C.  W.  K..  Madera. 

Your  aniMnt  most  likely  had  pneu- 
monia. The  milk  always  dries  up 
when  lever  is  present.  Keep  her 
in  a  dry  pia*e  with  plenty  of  straw 
and  highly  aourishing  food,  such  as 
milk,  boiled  potatoes,  etc.  Rub  cam- 
phorated oil  ever  the  region  of  the 
lungs.  Give  morning  and  night  two 
tablespocnfuls  of  brandy  to  which 
add  a  half  teaspoonful  of  oil  of 
eucalyptus. 


Treatment  for  Thrush. 
.  To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  valu- 
able horse  wkich  has  had  thrush  for 
four  months.  We  are  syringing  it 
out  every  otker  day  with  Milestone 
Und  packing  the  frog  with  karona 
wool  fat.  keeping  the  horse  on  a 
dry  floor.  Can  you  suggest  any- 
thing better? — F.  W.  S..  Gilroy. 

Keep  the  animal  in  a  dry  stall, 
remove  the  shoe  and  discontinue  the 
bluestone  at  once,  as  it  is  too  se- 
vere treatment  and  does  more  harm 
than  good  Keep  the  foot  clean  by 
washing  wilk  eoap  and  water,  then 
pare  out  aM  of  the  diseased  tissue 
with  a  hoof  knife  and  apply  a  2  to 
3  per  cent  solution  of  formaldehyde 
in  water  as  a  pack  twice  a  day. 

Govs  Will  Not  Breed. 

To  the  IMItor:  After  a  number 
of  attempts  at  intervals  of  about 
twenty  days,  my  cow  fails  to  breed. 
I  drenched  her  once  with  a  solution 
of  sheep  dip  and  water  about,  40  to 
1,  but  that  did  no  good. — L.  L.  E., 
Acampo. 

,*  Your  solution  is  entirely  too 
•strong  fi**  1  to  1()00  perman- 
ganate of  ilotash.  A"  good  elimina- 
tion should  be  made  to  see  if  any 
abnormalities  are  present.  If  so,  call 
<a  veterinarian,  and  if  none  are  pres- 
ent, irrigate  the  vagina  and  more 
'wleriial  orgasm  with  the  above  solu- 
tion once  every  other  day  until  she 
comes  in  season.  Just  before  breed- 
ing irrigate  thoroughly  both  the  cow 
and  the  sheath  of  the  bull. 


Twin  Calves  as  Breeders. 

To  the  Editor:  I  maintain  that 
twin  heifer  calves  are  useless  to 
save  for  cows,  as  they  will  not 
breed.  Am  I  right?  Also  if  twins, 
heifer  and  bull,  will  the  heifer 
breed? — J.  W.  F.,  Fresno. 

In  investigations  carried  on  by 
experiment  stations  it  was  found 
that  when  twin  calves  were  heifers 
both  proved  just  as  sure  breeders  as 
if  born  singly,  but  that  when  one 
twin  was  a  bull  and  the  other  a 
heifer  the  bull  would  prove  a 
breeder,  but  only  one  heifer  out  of 
nineteen  would  breed.  Consequently, 
only  when  a  heifer  is  a  twin  with 
a  bull  should  she  be  vealed  because 
of  her  doubtful  valuo  as  a  breeder. 

Butter  Comes  Soft. 

To  the  Editor:  My  cow's  calf  is 
now  eight  weeks  old  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  the  butter  hard 
enough  to  work  the  milk  out  of  it 
and  often  it  is  hard  to  get  the  but- 
ter to  come  at  all.  We  sometimes 
let  it  stand  until  next  day  and  then 
the  butter  will  come,  but  just  a  soft 
butter. — J.  L.  McN.,  Bellflower. 

The  condition  you  describe  is  quite 
common  when  cream  is  not  kept  at 
a  iow  temperature.  Keep  all  uten- 
sils clean  and  scald  them  with  boil- 
ing water.  Cream  should  be  kept 
at  as  low  a  temperature  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  attain  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. When  ready  to  churn  bring 
the  cream  down  to  a  temperature  of  . 
at  least  60  to  62  degrees,  F-hr. 


Warts  on  Cow's  Teats. 

To  the  Editor:  What  shall  I  do 
to  get  rid  of  large  horny  warts  on 
my  young  cow's  teats.  They  are  lit- 
erally covered  and  become  hard  un- 
less greased  morning  and  evening. — 
C.  M.  B..  Meridian. 

The  teats  should  be  well  oiled 
daily,  and  give  each  cow  one-half 
tablespoonful  of  Fowler's  solution 
daily  in  the  drinking  water. 


Hoof  Very  Brittle. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  fine  ten- 
year-old  mare  whose  front  feet  are 
brittle  so  that  shoe  nails  split  the 
hoof.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do 
for  her? — C.  R.  G..  Delano. 

Apply  oil  or  vaseline  over  the 
hoof  up  to  the  hair.  Then  have 
yoitr  horse  shod  and  the  sole  packed 
with  tar  and  oakum. 


DR.  DE  LAVAL 


DR  BABCOCK 


DR.  MCCOLLUM 


The  ilural  Press  is  in  receipt  of  a  cut  presenting  pictures  of  three  men 
so  intimately  associated  with  the  development  of  the  dairy  industry  that 
we  gladly  giTe  it  space  in  our  columns.  Dr.  De  Laval's  invention  of  the 
centrifugal  eream  separator  revolutionized  farm  dairying  by  doing  away 
with  the  old  slow  and  wasteful  methods  of  milk  separation.  Dr.  Bab- 
cock's  discovery  established  a  new  standard  for  appraising  the  Market 
value  of  milk  and  supplied  the  means  of  gauging  the  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual breed  aud  the  individual  cow  as  a  producer.  Dr.  McCollum's  dis- 
covery proved  beyond  dispute  that  there  is  some  unknown  substance 
contained  iu  butterfat  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  human  diet, 
lie  laid  bare  the  folly  of  a  decreased  consumption  of  milk. 


BOYS! 


Here's  a  regular,  bang-up,  man-fashioned  over- 
all that  takes  to  rough  play  like  a  duck  to  water. 
Easy-breezy,  loose-cut  overalls  that  stand  for 
rough  treatment — and,  like  Oliver  Twist,  come 
back  for  more. 

Tell  mother  to  get  you  Boss  of  the  Road  Over- 
alls— the  kind  dad  wears.  Tell  her  we  make  'em 
of  the  toughest,  fast-color  denim;  double-stitched, 
can't-rip  seams;  hold-fast, patent  buttons;  roomy, 
swinging  pockets;  reinforced  at  all  points  where- 
lively  youngsters'  clothes  first  show  trouble. 

San  Francisco       NEUSTADTER    BROS.  Portland 


Buy  them  from  your  local 
dealer  —  he  will  gladly 
show  you  what  we  mean 
by  swinging  pockets. 

Look  for  the  Bull  Dog  on 
the  label.  It  is  your  pro-, 
tection.  Never  hat  this 
trade  mark  meant  so  much 
li  you  as  it  does  today. 


II \\  TOOLS 
STEEL  BCAIX8 

stall  nrrnrao 

SPRING  BALANCE 

MANGERS 
STANCHIONS 
HATER  BOWLS 
CALF  PENS 
DOW  PENS 
BI  LL  PENS 
GATES  A  Nil 

FITTINGS 
Cl'POLAS 


Louden  Barn  Equipment 


VENTILATORS 
MANGER  DRAINS 
GUTTER  DRAINS 
LITTER  CARRIERS 
FEED  CARRIERS 
FEED  TRUCKS 
HARNESS 

CARRIERS 
MILK  CAN 

CARRIERS 
STEEL  TRACK 
TRACK  FITTINGS 
SWINGING  CRANKS 


Tii.'  dairyman's  big  problem  today  U  the  problem  of  labor. 
Good  hands  are  scarce  and  wares  high.  Louden  Barn  Equip- 
ment solves  the  problem.    It  means 

LESS   MONEY   TOR  LABOR 

One  man  on  a  Louden-equipped  dairy  ranch  can  do  the 
work  of  two  or  three  on  a  ranch  with  old-style  equipment. 
Reside*,  the  cows  are  healthier,  more  contented,  and  MORI 
PRODUCTIVE. 

FREE  BOOK  OF  BARN  PLANS — 112  pages  of  practical 

plans.  Crowded  with  valuable  information.  Complete  cat- 
alog of  Louden  Barn  Equipment  also  free. 

California  HydraulicEngineeringSSupplyCo. 


68  Fremont  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


424  E.  Third  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  HOG  BOOK  *w  « 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 


525  MARKET  STREKT 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


T  AM  WORTH  S 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELANI)  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pesiriton.  Prop.  Woodland.  Cal. 

RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Condneted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1S01-3-S  So.  Slaha  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal 


ABSORBi 

a>  TPanF  MAfiR  ntr,  u  s 


TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF 


f 

Wm    Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Anklet* 
F2H    Lymphangitis   Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
/if' 4    *io''s'  Swellings-    Stops  Lameness 
■rag    and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores  Cuts, 
JHr    Bruises,   Boot   Chafes.    It  is  ■ 

Of  SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Doee  not  blister  or  reinove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2.  SO  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  andarptk  Haioieai  for  mankind,  re- 
duce! Strains.  Painful.  Knotted,  S*~oU*a  Veins.  Coocca* 
crated — only  a  few  drops  required  at  as  ■eetkauoa.  Fries 
il.25  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  detirered. 
W.  F.YOUNG.  P.  0.  F.,  p^Wmole SI .. SpringflsM.  Mist. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written   for   Pacific  Rural   Press  by   Susan  Swayseood,  Pomona.] 


EXTRA  WATCHFULNESS  CALLED 
FOE  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 


Hot  weather  calls  for  diligence 
and,  above  all,  watchfulness.  Keep 
your  eye'  on  the  flock  to  note  changes 
in  them.  Morning  is  the  best  time 
to  see  the  difference  in  appetite  and 
health.  Only  last  week  my  son 
wanted  to  know  what  ailed  a  hen 
that  flopped  her  wings  while  she 
was  eating  her  breakfast  and  then 
turned  turtle.  I  said  she  is  too 
fat  internally  and  the  heat  got  her. 
He  said  he  knew  better  than  that. 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "bring  her 
up  and  open  her.  If  she  is  not  full 
of  fat,  I'll  lose  the  price  of  her. 
So  he  brought  the  hen  and  opened 
her  and,  although  she  had  been  lay- 
ing heavy,  she  was  lined  with  fat 
until  her  lirer  and  gizzard  were 
buried  in  it.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  made  her  so  fat  when  he  fed 
very  little  mash  at  all  and  dry  grain. 

Now  that  is  just  the  trouble. 
People  think  in  order  to  make  hens 
get  too  fat  they  must  stuff  them; 
but  that  is  only  one  side  of  the 
question.  The  trouble  ' in  this  case 
was  that  he  never  examined  his  hens 
to  find  out  what  condition  they  were 
in,  and  he  had  some  Leghorns,  some 
Minorcas,  and  some  Brahmas  all 
running  and  feeding  together,  when 
the  treatment  for  Brahmas  should 
be  quite  different. 

EXERCISE  THE  HEAVY  HENS. 

Scratch  material  is  high,  granted; 
but  eight-pound  hens  alive  are  worth 
between  two  and  three  dollars,  and 
that  much  scratch  material  would 
go  a  long  way.  I  have  warned  him 
repeatedly  that  if  those  heavy  hens 
did  not  have  more  exercise  some  of 
them  would  come  up  missing;  and 
now  I  want  to  warn  those  who  are 
preparing  to  hatch  fall  chicks  that, 
unless  the  hens  are  kept  in  scratch 
material,  even  though  the  chicks 
hatch,  they  will  drop  by  the  way- 
side one  by  one. 

Exercise  is  the  greatest  thing  in 
the  world  for  breeders.  Pat,  slobby 
parent  stock  never  produces  healthy 
young,  and  when  you  are  hatching 
what  account  is  the  number  of  eggs 
ft)  you  unless  they  hatch  livable 
chicks.  What  is  wanted  is  quality, 
»Dd  that  can  only  be  gotten  by  care 
and  watchfulness. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  these  warm 
days,  for  both  grown  fowl  and 
chicks,  is  among  the  necessities, 
also  shade  and  a  moist,  cool  place 
to  dust  themselves.  Last  Saturday 
It  was  a  very  hot  day,  the  hottest 
of  the  season,  but  where  the  yards 
were  sprinkled  down  and  the  fowl 
furnished  with  plenty  of  drinking 


water  there  were  few  if  any  losses. 

CARE  OF  HATCHING  EGGS. 

Hatching  eggs  will  require  a  good 
deal  of  care  to  keep  in  right  con- 
dition for  hatching.  They  will  need 
gathering  twice  or  three  times  a 
day,  not  allowing  the  hens  to  sit 
on  them  for  several  hours  in  succes- 
sion. Then  as  fast  as  they  are  gath- 
ered they  must  be  put  in  a  cool 
place,  where  the  temperature  is  not 
over  50  nor  under  45  degrees.  A 
cement  floor  with  a  covering  of  ex- 
celsior on  the  bottom  of  the  case 
and  the  cover  ke'pt  on  is  about  right. 

ALLIES  WILL  NEED  NEW  STOCK  AFTER 
THE  WAR. 

Last  week  I  mentioned  the  State 
Fair.  Now  the  time  is  getting  short 
and  those  who  intend  to  exhibit 
should  be  preparing  for  it.  We 
Californians  ought  not  to  let  the 
standard  bred  poultry  business  die, 
for  when  things  get  normal  once 
more  the  whole  world  will  be  look- 
ing towards  us  for  supplies.  Italy, 
the  native  home  of  the  Leghorn,  will 
have  to  be  started  up  with  new 
stock,  so  will  Belgium,  France  and 
Serbia.  Indeed,  all  our  allies  will 
need  new  stock  to  get  started  again, 
and  they  will  want  purebred  stock, 
not  mongrel. 

BRINGING  PULLETS  TO  THE  LAYING 
PERIOn. 

The  best  thing  in  the  world  to 
bring  a  bunch  of  pullets  to  the  nest 
and  give  them  staying  qualities  is 
sour  milk  and  sprouted  grain,  either 
barley  or  oats.  If  there  is  a  spare 
piece  of  ground  on  the  premises, 
soak  a  few  bucketfuls  of  the  grain 
and  cultivate  it  in,  then  turn  the 
pullets  on  the  job  of  digging  it  out 
and  put  a  crock  of  clean  sour  milk 
in  the  shade  and  another  of  water 
and  let  them  have  their  choice.  One 
month  of  this  sort  of  treatment  will 
make  the  most  stubborn  cases  begin 
to  redden  up  and  get  ready  to  pay 
their  board  bill. 


RESTORING  AN  AFFLICTED 
FLOCK. 

To  the  Editor:  Your  answer  to 
my  query  in  a  recent  Rural  Press 
is  correct.  My  chickens  have  worms 
by  the  carload.  Now  I  would  like1 
to  know  if  my  laying  hens  are  in- 
jured by  the  worms.  I  used  to  get 
from  ten  to  fifteen  dozen  eggs  a  day 
from  200  hens.  Now  I  don't  get 
one  egg  a  day.  They  are  molting 
now.  Will  they  lay  again? — C.  S., 
Oakley. 

If  your  hens  are  good  layers,  it 
will  pay  to  go  to  some  trouble  to 
cure  them.  You  would  have  to  go 
to  almost  as  much  trouble  before 
you  could  profitably  keep  chickens 
on  that  ground  again,  so  while  they 
are  molting  get  to  work  and  make 


NAMES  OF  EXHIBITORS  ON  COOPS  TO  BE  RETAINED. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Poultry  Association 
has  adopted  the  plan  recommended  by  George  H.  Croley,  the  show 
secretary  of  the  Poultry  Division,  to  place  the  name  and  address  of 
exhibitors  on  the  coops  during  the  entire  period  of  the  annual  show 
to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  San  Francisco  Livestock  Show, 
November  2-10.  This  feature  will  be  welcomed  by  all  experienced 
exhibitors,  for  the  reason  that  San  Francisco  shows  are  known  as  the 
best  at  which  to  make  sales  of  stock.  This  plan  enables  exhibitors 
to  become  acquainted  with  interested  visitors  from  the  moment  the 
show  opens.  With  few  exceptions  it  has  been  the  custom  to  omit  the 
names  of  exhibitors  on  the  coops  until  after  the  birds  were  judged. 
This  precautionary  measure  is  supposed  to  prevent  the  Judges  from 
knowing  whose  fowls  he  is  judging,  and  thereby  insure  fairness.  This 
method  works  a  hardship  on  the  exhibitors  whose  classes  are  judged 
long  after  the  opening  of  the  show;  it  also  reflects  on  the  honesty  of 
the  judges.  The  judges  who  will  be  employed  for  this  show  will  be 
men  with  a  reputation  for  integrity  as  well  as  ability,  and  who  may 
be  trusted  to  be  fair  under  any  circumstances. 


a  good  job  of  it,  then  your  hens  will 
be  just  as  good  as  ever. 

For  200  hens,  take  two  pounds  of 
finely  cut  tobacco  stems,  steep  for 
two  hours  in  sufficient  water  to 
keep  them  covered,  mix  this  liquid 
and  tobacco  with  half  the  usual 
quantity  of  mash  feed.  If  you  could 
feed  light  a  day  or  two  befor. 
giving  the  treatment,  all  the  better, 
and  give  no  breakfast  at  all  that 
day.  Then  about  2  p.  m.  give  this 
moist  mash  with  the  tobacco  in  it. 
At  4  o'clock  give  about  one-fourth 
as  much  mash  in  which  you  will 
dissolve  twenty-two  ounces  of  Ep- 
som salts  in  the  mash  water.  See 
that  every  hen  gets  some  of  each  of 
these  mashes.  If  you  can  buy  to- 
bacco stems,  the  treatment  costs  but 
a  trifle;  but  if  you  have  to  buy  good 
tobacco  it  will  cost  more. 

Remove  the  chickens  from  the 
yards  and  houses  they  are  in  now 
in  order  to  clean  up  better.  Clean 
up  and  burn  all  the  droppings 
around,  then  spray  the  yards,  houses 
and  dropping  boards  with  a  1  to 
1000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury (corrosive  sublimate),  of  which 
use  one  ounce  to  eight  gallons  of 
water.  It  will  take  one  gallan  of 
the  solution  to  every  ten  square  feet 
of  ground.  Use  wooden  vessels  to 
mix  in.  For  a  week  after  treat- 
ment carefully  sweep  up  and  burn 
all  droppings  and  feed  your  hens 
well,  so  that  they  can  get  new  feath- 
ers and  get  to  work  again. 


A  CASE  OF  NEAR  CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor:  My  chickens  have 
a  drowsy  appearance.  They  are 
very  thirsty.  Their  eyes  are  swol- 
len. They  have  a  slow  gait,  and  the 
discharge  is  like  sulphur  and  water. 
At  last  their  combs  get  almost  black 
and  in  a  few  hours  they  die.- — Mrs. 
A.  O.,  Vacaville. 

This  lady  omitted  the  most  es- 
sential points  to  enable  me  to 
diagnose  the  trouble  with  certainty, 
but  from  her  description  I  would 
judge  this  to  be  a  case  as  near  to 
fholera  as  we  have  in  California. 
Generally  speaking,  only  corn-fed, 
hence  over-fat  poultry  have  true 
cholera.  In  cholera  there  is  al- 
ways thirst,  and  the  droppings  are 
always  yellow.  It  is  best  to  treat 
this  case  as  we  would  true  cholera, 
though  it  is  very  doubtful  about  its 
being  the  real  thing. 

It  is  only  the  man  or  woman  who 
is  quick  to  notice  any  slight  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  of  his 
flock  that  ever  succeeds  in  stop- 
ping the  ravages  of  cholera,  and  if 
this  lady  saves  any  of  her  hens  it 
may  be  set  down  as  a  case  of  near 
cholera  or  indigestion. 

Remove  all  sick  birds  ,to  a  hos- 
pital, clean  up  and  burn  all  rub- 
bish and  spray  ground  and  houses 
with  a  good  commercial  disinfect- 
ant. Give  the  whole  flock  an  an* 
tiseptic  drink.  A  teaspoonful  of 
creolin  to  a  bucket  of  water  will 
serve  the  purpose,  and  see  that  they 
have  no  other  drink. 

Kill  and  cremate  all  birds  badly 
affected,  and  give  the  others  a 
one  one-thousandth  of  a  grain  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  Give  this  in- 
dividually. Then  give  the  creolin 
and  water  to  drink,  and  if  the  birds 
can  be  induced  to  eat,  feed  them 
bread  that  has  been  scalded  with 
whole  milk. 

When  they  begin  to  eat,  the 
feed  must  be  good,  not  too  bulky, 
and  non-irritating.  A  little  rolled 
oats  and  rolled  wheat  will  be  of 
much  benefit. 


Petaluma  contemplates  spending 
$50,000  on  an  egg  fiesta  to  be  held 
there  some  time  during  the  last  week 
of-this  month.  The  occasion  will  be 
known  as  National  Egg  Day. 

Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

BABY   CHICKS   FOR  SHPTEMBER — R.  t 

Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas.  White- 
Brown  Leg-horns.  Small  or  large  lots  by 
parcel  post  or  express;  sale  arrival  guaran- 
teed. Fall  chicks  grow  quickly,  easily  raised, 
and  pay  well  for  meat  and  ngga.  Quality  and 
price  will  both  suit  yon.  Send  for  free  cir- 
cular.   Mission  Hatchery.  Campbell.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "'Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog-  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Bex  3!»t>,  Los 
Gatos.  Cal.  

THOROUGHBRED  MUBCOVT  DUCKS — and 
ducklings  for  sale.  Also  Li?ht  Brahma 
chickens.  Rouen  ducks,  and  Bourbon  Red  Tow 
— all  prize  stock.  Emma  Miller.  Farmington, 
California.  

FALL  CHICKS — Book  orders  now  for  your 
future  meat  and  egg  supply.  Write  for  special 
circular  on  fall  chicks.  Stnbbe  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery,  Palo  Alto.  Cal.  


EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY  Boned  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Hatching  egga.  Fainnead 
Poultry  Farm,  Fairmead.  CsJ.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUIU 
BON  RED  TURKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch.  R.  2, 
B.  144D.  Pomona.  Cal.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  OBESE.  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.  

ALBERT  M.  HART,  CLEMENTS.  CAL. — ■ 
Breeder  and  shipper  of  bronze  turkeys. 


40,000  Friendly 
GERMS ! 


A  teaspoonful  of  the  dry  but- 
termilk used  in  Globe  A-l  Swine 
and  Poultry  Feeds  ooetaiHs  more 
than  40.000  Uve  toctto  add  ba- 
cilli. 

United  States  Agr.  Exp.  Sta- 
tions pronounce  these  friendly 
germs  of  a  great  ralue  (see  bul- 
letin 162,  U.  S.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta., 
Berkeley ) . 

For  Poultry — Globe  A-l  Mush 
(dry  buttermilk  added)  will  pro- 
duce more  eggs  per  dollar  of 
feed. 

For  Hogs — Globe  A-l 
Swine  Feeds,  prove*  by 
feeding  tests  to  save 
from  $6  to  S12  on  fat- 
tening each  ho?. 

Fact     Book,  packed 
with  valuable  feeding  in- 
formation, sent  free. 
GLOBE  MILLS, 

»1 1  E.  3d  St.,  I.  A. 


The  DRY  BUTTERMILK 

DOES  IT 


fj&.      PACIFIC  RUBBER  CO. 


The  Eggs  You  Didn't  Get 

Ho**  can  you  expect  a  hen 
to  )my  150  eggs  a  year  or 
even  50  egg*  if  her  vitality 
is  tapped  by  lice  and  mites 
— all  she  can  do  is  itch  and 
fret  and  cost  you  money 


DEVILS  DUST 


A  Sure  Killer  of  Vermin — 

•ate  and  economical  to  use 

Sold  E.errwfcer.    GLOBE  MILLS  Us  Anjd-,  OL 
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Mr*.  iHest'tt  better. 


HOUSEHOLD    FURNISHINGS  ON 
BARGAIN  COUNTER. 


My  Dear  Friends:  Several  of  the 
good  stores  are  having  home-fur- 
nishing sales  this  month  and  the 
reductions  in  some  lines  are  quite 
considerable. 

BRIC-A-BRAC. 

In  ornaments,  potteries,  mirrors 
and  similar  type  of  furnishings  re- 
ductions run  as  high  as  50  per  cent 
on  discontinued  lines.  It  should  not 
be  assumed  that  a  much-reduced  ar- 
ticle is  out  of  date  or  in  any  way 
undesirable,  for  that  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case — many  times  it  is 
because  a  line  is  being  closed  out  or 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  house  not  to 
carry  goods  over  from  one  season 
to  another. 

In  one  of  the  very  large  stores  a 
full  line  of  lamp  shades  in  many 
different  styles  and  practically  all 
wanted  colorings  are  being  sold  from 
one-third  to  one-half  off. 

CCETAINS  AND  KL'«iS  DOWN 

Remarkable  price  reductions  pre- 
vail on  certain  lines  of  rugs,  when 
you  consider  that  many  mills  have 
already  stopped  their  production 
and  still  more  must  ultimately  do 
so.  This  includes  Wiltons,  Axmin- 
sters  and  Brussels  rugs  and  Ori- 
entals, and  the  cheaper  grass  rugs 
are  included,  too.  Carpet  by  the 
yard  is  correspondingly  marked  down 
and  linoleums  and  oilcloth  may  be 
purchased  much  below  the  standard 
prices. 

A  sale  of  curtains  might  be  of 
especial  interest  to  housewives — 
some  of  them  elaborate,  but  most  of 
them  of  marquisette  or  scrim,  either 
plainly  hemstitched  or  with  a  lace 
edge,  for  as  little  as  $1.75  a  pair. 
These  are  substantial  curtains  that 
will  wear  well  and  launder  well. 
Drapery  and  upholstery  goods,  rang- 
ing from  tapestries  and  velours  to 
cretonnes  and  linens,  are  included 
in  these  sales,  and  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  pick  up  these 
fa  brics. 

KKI'LKNISH  THK   LINEN  CHKSTS. 

Bedding  is  constantly  increasing 
in  price  and  if  there  are  winter 
needs  to  be  filled  it  would  be  wis- 
dom to  take  advantage  of  the  re- 
ductions in  that  line  that  are  liow 
in  force. 

One  of  the  very  best  houses  is 
having  a  sale  of  odds  and  ends  in 
linens — odd  tablecloths  and  napkins 
at  about  the  price  we  will  have  to 
pay  for  all  cotton  damasks  in  the 
near  future — broken  lines  of  face 
and  bath  towels  at  less  than  pres- 
ent wholesale  prices. 

WINTER   SHOWS    ITS  SHADOW. 

More  and  more  new  fall  and  win- 
ter goods  are  displayed — in  the  new- 
suits  the  slim  silhouette  is  notice- 
able— skirts  a  trifle  longer  and  coats 


as  well.  Belted  effects  are  much 
shown  and  the  tie-back  is  one  of 
the  new  features.  These  are  sash 
ends  that  cross  in  front  and  tie  at 
the  back  in  youthful  fashion.  The 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  new  gar- 
ments is  simplicity — a  simplicity 
that  is  charming. 

A  great  many  jersey  dresses  are 
being  shown  in  combination  with 
other  materials,  or  heavily  braided 
in  self-color  braids.  These  dresses 
seem  to  have  been  accepted  as  all- 
the-year-'round  clothes,  almost  equal- 
ling serge  la  popularity. 

The  cape  and  cape-coat  have  been 
hovering  in  the  background,  but 
there  do  not  seem  many  in  evidence 
on  the  streets. 

ROSABELLA  BEST. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  FRUIT  JUICES 


f(iSStfajJ*r| School  tor  Qirls 


Tllk-h  School.  Lower  School.  Ac- 
credited best  colleges  East  and 
West.  Strong  French,  music  and 
home  economics  courses.  Com- 
fortable buildings.  Favorable 
climate  and  large  grounds  per- 
mit outdoor  life  all  year.  Physi- 
cal culture.  All  sports.  Resident 
nurse.  17th  year  opens  Septem- 
ber 16tn.  For  illustrated  booklet, 
write 

Miss  Catherine  flarker, 

Principal 
PALO  ALTO  CALIFORNIA 


Instead  of  filtering,  fruit  juices 
may  be  made  clear  by  adding  sub- 
stances which  will  coagulate  and 
settle, ''carrying  with  them  to  the 
bottom  the  material  that  causes  the 
cloudiness.  Pure  clay,  casein  and 
white  of  egg  are  the  most  suitable 
materials    for    this   purpose.  Clay 


each  gallon  of  grape  juice.  Heat, 
allow  to  stand  18  hours  and  pro- 
ceed as  above.  Egg  white  gives  good 
results  with  grape  juice,  but  is  not 
so  satisfactory  for  most  other  juices. 


LOOKING   AHEAD    TO  THANKS- 
GIVING. 

In  the  effort  to  stop  the  wasteful 
practice  of  slaughtering  broiler  tur- 
keys— those  weighing  from  two  to 
four  pounds — the  Food  Administra- 
tion is  requesting  farmers  to  raise 
their  turkeys  to  maturity,  thereby 
adding  to  the  nation's  meat  supply. 
Dealers  have  been  notified  of  the 
Food  Administration's  desire  that 
they  refrain  from  purchasing  the  im- 
mature birds.  Hotels,  clubs  and 
restaurants,  where  most  of  the  broiler 
turkeys  are  consumed,  have  been 
asked  to  discontinue  serving  them. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  turkeys,  un- 
like chickens,  do  not  become  plump 
and  well-meated  until  nearly  full 
grown. 


CHILD  WELFARE  PROBLEM. 


Mothers  in  California  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  Norway  has 


JUST  THINKING. 


and  casein  are  coagulated  by  the 
acid  of  the  fruit  juice.  Egg  white 
must  be  coagulated  by  heating. 

A  clay  known  as  Spanish  clay 
is  considered  best  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  a  medium  grade  of  potter's 
clay.  Mix  with  water  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  to  a  gallon,  soak  for 
ten  days  and  then  work  with  the 
hands  until  it  forms  a  smooth,  thin 
mud. 

To  clarify  apple  juice,  add  one 
pint  of  the  mixed  clay  to  ten  pints 
of  juice;  heat  to  150  degrees  F. 
while  stirring.  Let  stand  over  night. 
The  next  morning  pour  off  the  clear 
juice  and  filter  the  sediment.  Bot- 
tle the  juice  and  pasteurize  just  as 
undarified  juice.  For  grape  juice 
use  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  the 
clay  to  each  ten  pints  of  juice  and 
proceed  as  with  apple  juice. 

Casein  is  a  granular  powder  and 
may  be  bought  at  a  drug  store.  To 
dissolve  it,  add  to  each  three  ounces 
of  casein  one  tablespoon  of  sal  soda 
and  one  pint  of  water.  Boil  till  dis- 
solved and  then  add  seven  pints  of 
water.  Casein  is  used  for  grape 
juice  only.  To  each  ten  pints  of 
juice  add  one-half  pint  of  the  casein 
solution.  Heat  to  150  degrees.  Let 
stand  over  night.  Pour  off  the  clear 
juice  and  filter  the  sediment. 

Mix  the  whites  of  two  eggs  with 
half  pint  of   water.     Add   this  to 


recently  enacted  laws  giving  com- 
plete national  recognition  to  illegiti- 
mate children.    In  doing  so  Norway 

takes  the  lead  among  modern  na- 
■ 

tions. 

The  legislation  establishes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  state  in  providing 
for  the  protection  and  education  of 
these  children  and  holds  both  par- 
ents equally  responsible  for  training 
and  maintenance. 


CANNING  SWEET  POTATOES. 


Use  freshly  dug  potatoes.  Boil 
until  the  skin  will  slip  from  the  po- 
tato easily.  Peel  while  still  hot. 
Pack  tightly  into  cans  or  jars,  press- 
ing down  to  make  the  container  as 
full  as  possible.  Seal  cans.  Place 
caps  and  rubbers  on  loosely.  Ster- 
ilize from  three  to  four  hours.  Sweet 
potatoes  should  not  be  sterilized 
under  pressure  and  .the  cans  must 
be  well  filled  to  prevent  darkening. 

SUNFLOWERS  FOR  FUEL. 

To  the  Editor:  You  asked  some- 
one, some  time  ago,  what  they  were 
going  to  do  with  the  sunflowers 
they  were  proposing  to  grow.  I  am 
growing  a  row  across  my  back  yard 
for  a  fence.  When  the  heads  are 
ripe  I  am  going  to  put  them  in  my 
coal  hod  and  carry  them  to  the 
furnace,  also  the  stalks.  A  good, 
fat,  ripe  sunflower  head  makes  good 
coal. — Mrs.  E.  P.  Flint,  Hartford, 
Conn. 


Standin'  up  here  on  the  fire-step, 

Lookin'  ahead  in  the  mist, 
With  a  tin  hat  over  your  ivory 

And  a  rifle  clutched  in  your  fist; 
Waitin''  and  watchin'  and  wond'rin' 

If  the  Hun's  comin'  over  tonight — 
Say.  aren't  the  things  you  think  of 

Enough  to  give  you  a  fright? 

Things  you  ain't  even  thought  of 

For  a  couple  o'  months  or  more; 
Things  that  'ull  set  you  laughin'. 

Things  that  'ull  make  you  sore; 
Things  that  you  saw  in  the  movies. 

Things  that  you  saw  on  the  street. 
Things  that  you're  really  proud  of. 

Things  that  are — not  so  sweet; 

Debts  that  are  paBt  collectin'. 

Stories  you  hear  and  forget, 
Ball  games  and  birthday  parties, 

Hours  of  drill  in  the  wet; 
Headlines,  recruitin'  posters. 

Sunset  'way  out  at  sea, 
Evenings  of  pay-days — golly — 

It's  a  queer  thing,  this  memory! 

Faces  of  pals  in  Homeburg, 

Voices  of  womenfolk. 
Verses  you  learnt  in  school-days 

Pop  up  in  the  mist  and  smoke 
As  you  stand   there,   grippin'  that 
rifle. 

A-starin'.  and  chilled  to  the  bone. 
Wonderin'  and  wonderin",  and  won- 
derin'. 

Just  thinkin'  there — all  alone! 

When  will  the  war  be  over.? 

When  will  the  gang  break  through? 
What  will  the  U.  S.  look  like? 

What  will  there  be  to  do? 
Where  will  the  Boches  be  then? 

Who  will  have  married  Nell? 
When's  that  relief  a-comin*  up? 

Gosh!    But  this  thinkin's  hell! 
— Hudson  Hawley  in  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 


CANNING  OF  HOMINY. 


Dissolve  two  level  tablespoons  of 
soda  lye  (commercial  sodium  hy- 
drate) in  each  gallon  of  water  in  an 
agateware  pot.  Place  dry  white  corn 
in  this  and  boil  hard  for  one  hour. 
Place  the  corn  in  a  wire  basket  or 
mosquito-netting  bag  and  allow  cold 
water  to  run  through  it  for  five  or 
six  hours.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
place  in  a  large  tub  of  water,  change 
the  water  often  and  stir  frequently 
for  six  or  eight  hours.  This  is  to 
remove  the  lye. 

After  the  lye  has  been  removed, 
rub  off  the  hulls  and  black-tip  caps. 
This  can  be  done  by  rubbing  the 
kernels  over  a  screen  or  eolander. 
Separate  the  hulls  and  kernels  by 
washing  upon  a  coarse  screen. 

Fill  into  cans.  "Add  a  boiling  hot 
brine  of  two  tablespoons  of  salt  per 
gallon  of  water.  Cap  and  seal.  Ster- 
ilize cans  45  minutes  at  15  pounds 
pressure,  or  1 M  hours  on  each  of 
three  successive  days  in  a  wash 
boiler.  If  jars  are  used,  sterilize 
1  yt  hours  for  three  successive  days. 


MISS  MEAD'S  fc*eley. 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  California 

A  oheerlul.  home-like  school  thai 
stands  lor  earnest,  honest  work,  and 
all  that  tends  toward  cultured,  upright 
womanhood. 

Accredited  to  the  I'nivi  rsity  of  Cali- 
fornia. Stanford,  and  other  leading  col- 
leges. East  and  West. 

Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  School. 
Excellent  courses  In  music,  art,  do- 
mestic science,  domestic  art. 

Commercial  Course  to  train  girls  for 
war  scry  lee. 

Special  attention  paid  to  outdoor 
life.  Fire  buildings.  Attractive  grounds. 
Outdoor  study  and  schoolrooms.  Sep- 
arate house  for  younger  girls.  Gym- 
nasium, tennis,  basketball,  indoor  swim- 
ming pool,  horseback  riding,  etc. 

MISS  MART  E.  WILSON. 
2.11-1  Channlng  Way,        Berkeley,  Cal. 


Defective  teeth  reduce  physical 
efficiency  and  are  responsible  for 
many  cases  of  heart  disease,  rheu- 
matism and  other  chronie  affections. 
Parents  who  are  doing  their  full 
duty  by  their  children  should  see 
that  their  teeth  are  properly  at-  J 
tended  to. 
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Save  it 


|  NOE^COOW 

Write  to  Department  J  for  trre  booklet  oa  "Cooler  Feet*'* 
If  MANUFACTURED  »y  V\ 

Haitmpr-DrayCo. 

Oaklawcf  California 


The 


STEPHENSON 
Patent  Cooler 

No  Ice  Required 


Awarded  first  price  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer'!,  write  for 
particulars  and  price*. 

L.  Anderson  Co.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


Cathartics  for  Constipation. 

Don't  use  them  except  in  cases  of 
emergency.  Their  constant  use  will 
in  the  end  only  confirm  the  condi- 
tion they  are  intended  to  relieve. 
We  do  not  believe  a  case  of  con- 
stipation exists,  except  where  due  to 
some  malformation  or  misplacement 
of  the  intestines,  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  dieting  and  proper  hygiene. 
Drink  plenty  of  water  (the  "uni- 
versal solvent"),  eat  plenty  of  good 
fruit  and  vegetables,  avoid  foods  too 
concentrated  or  too  rich,  go  to  stool 
at  regular  intervals,  whether  you 
feel  the  prompting  or  not,  take 
plenty  of  physical  exercise  in  the 
open,  live  and  sleep  in  well-ventil- 
ated rooms  only,  and  you  will  rarely 
or  never  be  troubled  with  this  ail- 
ment. Coarse  grains,  such  as  whole 
wheat  or  bran  breads,  are  excellent. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  grain  hulls  or 
husks,  but  masticate  them  thor- 
oughly.   

The  Baking  Soda  Habit. 
Too  much  baking  soda  is  harmful 
to  the  digestion.  It  is  commonly 
used  with  sour  milk  in  cookery. 
Being  an  alkali,  it  counteracts  the 
Lactic  acid  contained  in  such  milk. 
Where  the  soda  is  taken  to  correct 
the  eructations  of  a  sour  stomach 
after  meals,  its  action  is  the  same — 
the  neutralization  of  the  superacid 
contents  of  the  stomach.  The  physi- 
ological objection  to  soda  in  cookery 
is  that  it  neutralizes  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  gastric  juice — a 
natural  secretion  —  and  thus  dis- 
turbs normal  digestion. 


Sugar  Crystals  in  Jellies. 

The  crystalline  substances  that 
occur  occasionally  in  grape  jellies 
and  some  forms  of  jam  are  either 
crystals  of  pure  sugar  or  of  dex- 
trose, an  antecedent  of  sugar.  They 


Player  Music  Rolls 

Send  for  Our  Catalogues 

We  carry  the  largest  stocks  of  Player  Music  Rolls  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  We  have  in  stock  all  the  new  music. 
We  get  the  hits  as  fast  as  the  manufacturers  make  them 
into  player  rolls. 

We  issue  a  Monthly  Bulletin  listing  only  the  real  hits 
and  the  prices — the  Bulletin  is  sent  free  and  without  ob- 
ligation to  purchase.  We  will  gladly  add  the  name  of  any 
1  Mayer  Piano  owner,  upon  request. 

Write  and  ask  us  about  our  "On  Approval"  plan  of 
buying  Player  Music. 

When  writing  please  state  whether  your  Player  Piano 
is  a  65  note  or  an  88  note  instrument. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write 
us   asking  for   illustrated   catalogues   and  prices. 

We  are  dealers  in  Steimvay  and  other  Pianos,  Pianola 
Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  Player  Music,  etc. 


Sherman  May  &  Co, 

Kearny  .and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Streets,  Sacramento 
SitS  E.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
J  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
100-192  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma.  Spokane. 


occur  when  an  excess  of  sugar  is 
present.  As  a  form  of  sugar  they 
are  a  perfectly  good  food,  but  not 
as  acceptable  to  the  taste  as  when 
the  sugar  coalesces  with*  the  jelly 
mass. 


Food  Value  of  Nuts. 

Almonds  contain  21.4  per  cent  of 
protein,  54.4  per  cent  fat,  and  13.8 
per  cent  carbohydrates.  Walnuts 
contain  18.2  per  cent  of  protein, 
60.7  per  cent  fat,  13.7  per  cent  car- 


bohydrates. Nuts  generally  average 
20.76  per  cent  protein,  53.08  percent 
fat,  and  18.23  per  cent  carbohy- 
drates. But,  after  all,  the  chief 
value  of  nuts  lies  not  in  their  chem- 
istry but  in  their  delicious  savor. 


Hardy 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas.  Boxwoods, 
Hollies  and  a  complete  line  of 

Coniferous  Evergreens. 
WHITE    FOB  PRICES 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

Kl'REKA.  CALIFORNIA. 


For  Your  Name  and 

Address  on  a  Postcard 

A  book  of  Better  Furniture  and 
Home  luirmshings.  More  than  100 
pages.  Illustrated  with  actual 
photographs.  It  will  help  you 
make  yours  a  BETTER  HOME. 
Write  today  for  your  copy.  Ad- 
dress Mail  Order  Division  No  23 


724  to  738  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles. 


Face  to  Face 


With  the  Fuel  Situation 

Meet  It  and  Still  Save 

Serious  thought  and  untiring  effort  has  resulted  in  the 
height  of  perfection  in  a  home  gas  maker — 

THE  PREMIER  BURNER 

Producing  the  cleanest  and  most  satisfactory  fire  ever  obtained  from 
that  greatest  of  all  heat  agents — Coal  Oil. 
DO  NOTHING  TO  YOUR  STOVE— INSTALL  IT  YOURSELF. 
IT'S  "THE  SIMPLEST  THING  IN  THE  WORLD." 

GUARANTEED  AND  PREPAID— $5.00 

Order  Early — Manufacturing  Conditions  Uncertain. 

PREMIER  BURNER  CO., 


246  SOUTH  SPRING  STREET, 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


A  New  Perfec- 
tion Oil  Cook 
Stove  meant  kitch- 
en comfort  and 
convenience.  Ask 
your  friend  who 
has  one.  Used  in 
3,000,000  homes. 
Inexpensive,  easy 
to  operate.  See 
them  at  your  deal- 
er's, today. 


Keep  Your  Kitchen  Cool 

Your  kitchen  is  always  cool  and 
comfortable  even  in  the  hottest 
weather  if  you  use  a  New  Perfec- 
tion Oil  Cook  Stove. 

No  smoke  or  odor.no  dust  or  dirt. 
None  of  the  bother  of  coal  or 
wood.  All  the  convenience  of  gas. 
Better  and  more  economical  cook- 
ing all  the  year  round. 

In  1,  t,  3  and  4  burner  sizes, 
with  or  without  ovens  or 
cabinets.  Ask  your  dealer 
today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  COOK  STOVE 
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Agricultural  Summary 

Heavy  Receipts  and  High  Prices. 

Statistics  recently  published  show 
the  cattle  run  of  last  month  the 
largest  of  any  July  in  history.  There 
were  314,000  cattle  and  54,000 
calves.  Over  600,000  hogs  run 
through  the  pens  was  the  largest 
July  run  since  1901.  The  average  cost 
of  hogs  for  the  month  was  $17.75, 
second  highest  on  record  here.  Near- 
record  prices  for  hogs  are  ascribed 
to  recent  heavy  Government  orders. 
Also,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  receipts 
noted,  the  better  classes  of  beef  cattle 
have  been  steadily  advancing  in 
value,  new  records  being  made  the 
last  week  of  the  month,  $18.65  being 
paid  for  corn-feds  weighing  1225  to 
1350  pounds.  The  July  top  last 
year  was  $14.15. 

Egg  Prices  the  Coming  Winter. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  rules 
of  the  Food  Administration  which 
prohibits  the  making  of  more  than 
a  fixed  profit  on  eggs  is  having  a 
tendency  to  bring  eggs  out  of  stor- 
age earlier  than  usual.  One  result 
of  this  is  likely  to  be  a  decided 
shortage  when  eggs  become  scarce, 
and  the  dollar  a  dozen  egg  is  again 
predicted  for  the  coming  winter. 
Meantime  some  effort  is  being  made 
to  bring  eggs  into  this  market  from 
the  Middle  West.  Should  this  prove 
successful,  it  may  tend  to  stabilize 
the  market  and  prevent  the  with- 
drawal of  the  winter  supply  from 
storage    before   the    winter  arrives. 

The  1918  Rice  Crop. 

The  millers  and  the  Food  Admin- 
istration have  now  signed  up  an 
agreement  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  the  1918  crop.  The  growers  are 
not  a  party  to  the  agreement,  but  a 
majority  of  them  requested  that  such 
an  agreement  be  drawn.  The  price 
under  the  agreement  will  be  $4.32 
per  hundred  for  paddy  and  the  price 
at  the  mills  will  be  $7  per  hundred 
for  No.  1  clean  rice.  This  means 
that  the  jobber  will  add  one  dollar 
as  his  profit  and  the  retailer  will 
add  two  dollars,  making  the  price 
to  the  consumer  10c  per  pound. 

Cattle  Moving  Eastward. 

Good  cattle  continue  to  be  scarce 
in  the  East  and  bring  top  prices — 
$17.75  to  $18.25  being  offered'  at 
some  receiving  points  for  extra 
choice  lots.  It  is  rumored  there  has 
been  a  big  movement  of  beef  cattle 
from  California  eastward.  Some  of 
our  ranges  are  said  to  be  over- 
stocked for  the  amount  of  dimin- 
ished feed  available,  and  the  rec- 
ord prices  prevailing  at  Eastern 
markets  are  an  attraction  not  to  be 
ignored. 

Bean  Market  Dormant. 

It  is  difficult  at  the  present  time 
to  force  into  sale  the  few  shipments 
that  are  received.  The  period  of 
most  active  demand  is  past,  when 
large  orders  were  filled  by  local 
dealers  from  foreign  sources.  On 
the  whole,  the  immediate  outlook  for 
beans  is  not  promising.  Late  fore- 
casts of  the  V.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture indicate  an  increase  of 
almost  5,000.000  bushels  in  the  crop, 
with  a  total  of  19.791,000  bushels. 

Term  Contracts  on  Fruit  Permissible. 

The  Food  Administration  has  an- 
nounced that  under  its  rules  grow- 
ers of  dried  fruits  may  enter  into 
term  contracts  with  packers  if  defi- 
nite prices  are  not  named  and  where 
the  intention  of  the  contract  is 
merely  to  secure  the  crop.  Such 
contracts  must  also  include  a  pro- 
vision stating  that  they  are  subject 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Food  Administration. 

Enormous  Demand  for  Hog  Products. 

Tremendous  exports  of  hog  prod- 
ucts are  being  made  to  our  European 
allies.  The  last  week  in  July  25,- 
956,000  pounds  of  lard  and  38,590,- 
000  pounds  of  bacon  were  shipped, 
as  against  only  993.000  pounds  of 
the  former  and  1.536.000  pounds  of 
the  latter  a  year  ago. 

Milk  Goes  Up. 

Certified  milk  was  advanced  last 
Thursday  in  San  Francisco  from  17c 
to  20c  a  Quart,  cream  from  26c  to 
35c  a  pint. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Qiven  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  a«  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

•San   Francisco,  August  14,  1918. 
\>  BEAT. 

Wheat  is  selling  at  the  prices  an- 
nounced by  the  Federal  Grain  Corpora- 
tion, and  these  prices  will  doubtless  be 
maintained  for  the  present  crop.  The 
prices  quoted  are  for  grain  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco,  I.os  Angeles,  Seattle,  Tacoma 
Mini  Portland,  and  guaranteed  at  least  $2 
per  bushel  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  The 
price  of  sacks  and  sacking  not  included. 

No.  1   hard   $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft   2.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora.  No.  1   2.10 

do.  No.  2   2.13 

do.  No.  2   2.011 

BARLEY. 

While  there  was  not  much  movement 
in  barley  this  week,  prices  stiffened 
somewhat  under  the  refusal  of  the  grow- 
ers to  sell  at  the  figure  offered. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.40tfi  2.47li 

OATS. 

Oats  are  quiet  at  last  week's  quota- 
tions. 

Red  feed,   per  ctl  $2.5002.66 

Red    seed    2.7503.25 

CORN. 

There  is  no  California  corn  on  this 
market  and  very  little  Kastern.  The 
market  is  dead. 

(First-hand    prices    on    strictly  flrst-claif 
grain.  San  Francisco.) 

California  sacked   14.20(34. 2ft 

Ml  to  maize    3.96(34. 0.'. 

Egyptian    4.0604.10 

HAT. 

The  receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week 
were  2509  tons,  compared  with  ,J4.,{2  the 
previous  week.  The  market  has  been 
heavily  stocked  throughout  the  week. 
Demands  have  been  light  and  it  was 
only  with  difficulty  that  arrivals  were 
removed  from  the  tracks.  Practically  all 
the  hay  arriving  Is  that  which  has  been 
purchased  by  dealers  at  good  prices  in 
the  country  throughout  the  summer.  Con- 
siderable alfalfa  lias  arrived  during  the 
week  from  the  river  districts  as  well  as 
from  the  interior.  It  is  reported  that, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  water  in  many  dis- 
tricts, and  trouble  with  grasshoppers  in 
others,  later  cuttings  of  alfalfa  are  liable 
to  be  short  of  former  estimates. 
Wheat  No.  1   $23.00<?5  25.00 

do.  No.  2    20.00iT;  22.00 

Choice  tame  oat   24.00(326.00 

Wild    oat.    new   lft.O0W23.O0 

Barley,  new    19.00023. oo 

Alfalfa,   first  cutting    1X000 20.00 

do.  second  cutting   22.00(324.00 

Stock    18.00020.00 

Rarley    straw   5O@80c 

FEEDS  TUFFS. 

Rolled  barley  and  rolled  oats  were 
(gain  lower  this  week,  but  otherwise 
there  were  nr.  changes  in  the  prices  of 
feed  Stuffs.  The  wheat  by-products  are 
now  being  quoted  at  the  Government 
prices,  which  are  for  carload  lots  and 
without  sacking.  The  derinnd  for  these 
feed  stair*,  is  said  not  to  have  developed 
as  yet  to  any  extent. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $33.00(334.00 


Coconut  cake  or  meal   44.60 

Cracked  corn    86.O0@88.O0 

Oilcake   I76.00®70.00 

Rolled  barley    52.50053.50 

Rolled  oats    55.O0@50.O0 

Bran,  carload  lots  In  S.  F   23.75 

Mixed  feed,  do,  do   25.00 

Middlings,  do,  do   25  75 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
Yellow  onions  are  in  good  demand  and 
their  price  has  advanced  considerably. 
Potatoes  are  lirm  at  last  week's  quota- 
tions. Green  vegetables  are  coming  in  in 
large  quantities  aud  in  most  cases  show 
a  recession  in  prices  from  last  week. 

Peas   608c 

String  beans,  per  lb  304c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  4 '<*.><• 

Carrots,  per  sack  5Oc@$1.0O 

Rhubarb,  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.0001.25 

Summer   squash   50090c 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box ...  .50090c 

do,  Alameda,  lugs   50090c 

Eggplant,  per  box  50065c 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  crate  75c@$1.00 

Tomatoes,  per  crate — 

Merced   50075c 

Bay   75e0$l.OO 

Potatoes- 
Garnet  Chile,  on  street  $2.00(32.25 

*  Whites    2.2502.60 

Sweets,   per  lb  4%@5c 

Onion  s — 

River   Reds   $1.5001.65 

do,  Yellows    2.35(32.50 

Garlic,  ..new   12%@15c 

Green  corn.  Alameda,  per  sack.  .$2.00(S 2.50 

Okra   6(38c 

BEANS. 

Few  sales  are  reported.  Red  kidneys 
are  now  practically  off  the  market  and 
.  i -I ■  i  ii /o  -  are  becoming  scarce.  The  price 
of  the  latter  was  advanced  on  account 
of  some  inquiry  for  the  depleted  stock. 
Cranberry  and  tepary  beans  were  weak 
on  offers  of  more  than  the  market  could 
absorb. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $  7.760  8.00 

ISlackeves    6.75(3  7.00 

Cranberry  beans    10.25010.50 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)    12.50@12.7ft 

Pinks   s  7.00®  7.10 

Red    kidneys  Nominal 

Mexican   Reds    7.50(3  7.755 

Tepary  beans    8.000  8.50 

Qarbansee    8.000  8.75 

POULTRY. 

The  general  tone  of  the  poultry  market 
is  firm,  with  an  upward  tendency  for 
hens  and  small  broilers.  A  temporary 
oversuppty  of  iv;  to  l'"H  lb.  broilers  low- 
ered their  price.  Fryers  and  young  roost- 
ers are  plentiful  and  their  quotations 
were  temporarily  lowered. 
Turkeys,  live,  per  lb.,  young  280.10c 

do.  dressed   320  34c 

Broilers.  1V4  to  2  lbs  36c 

do.  1U  lbs   37«.«c 

do.  %  to  114  lbs  420  4> 

Fryers   35(S3((c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  31032c 

do.   Leghorn   27030c 

Smooth  voung  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   36038c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  20(321c 

Geese,  voung.  per  lb  22023c 

do.  old.  per  lb  21c 

Squabs,   per  lb  42(fj  45c 

Ducks   25027c 

do   old   23024c 

Belgian  hares  Give)   15(f?18c 

do.   dressed   19023c 

IUTTEB. 

The    butter    market    has    been  strong 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  J.  L.  Nagle. 


Sacramento.   August   12.  Hits. 

Under  increased  offerings  in  most  of  | 
the  auction  markets  and  due  also  to  the 
ftCl  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  ' 
stock  has  been  arriving  ripe,  there  iius 
been  a  decline  in  liartletts.  Sound  stock 
not  showing  color  has  been  selling  equal 
to  the  week  previous,  but  ripe  stock  has 
taken  a  slump.  The  arrivals  of  North- 
western pears  have  also  had  some  effect 
upon  the  markets,  but  conditions  will 
revert  to  normal  as  soon  as  the  heavy 
movement  of  fruit  now  rolling  has  been 
disposed  of.  Sacramento  river  Rartletts 
will  probably  all  have  been  shipped  by 
the  middle  of  this  week.  This  applies 
also  to  plums. 

Placer  county  plums  and  Elbertas  will 
clean  up  by  the  end  of  this  week  and 
the  later  varieties  of  peaches  will  un- 
doubtedly find  a  ready  market.  North- 
western peaches  are  arriving  In  some  of 
the  Eastern  markets  and  the  supply  has 
had  some  effect  upon  the  market. 

A  few  Tokays  from  Winters  and  Vaca- 
ville  have  begun  to  move,  hut  the  quality 
Is  very  poor.  The  Bartletts  show  lack  of 
color  and  are  undersized,  due  to  the  lack 
of  moisture  in  soil.  The  nnirrlgated  dis- 
tricts of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  will 
produce  an  inferior  Tokay  this  season, 
but  the  irrigated  stock  will  be  of  excel- 
lent quality.  We  look  for  the  move- 
ment of  Tokays  from  the  Lodl  section  to 
begin  about  the  20th. 

Early  Thompsons  from  the  Fresno 
district  sold  to  good  advantage,  but  ship- 
ments have  practically  ceased,  giving 
way  to  Malagas.  The  shipments  are  heavy 
and  will  be  for  the  next  few  weeks.  At 
present  the  markets  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, though  we  look  for  a  decline  short- 
ly, though  prices  will  probably  hold  to 
a  satisfactory  basis.  If  the  distribution 
of  Malagas  is  equalized  and  the  auction 
markets  not  overloaded  by  uninformed 
speculators,    there  will   he   no  difficulty 


experienced  in  disposing  of  the  entire 
crop  to  good  advantage. 

The  refrigerator  car  situation  has  im- 
proved considerably  during  the  past  few 
days  and  we  do  not  look  for  any  incon- 
venience for  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Transportation  conditions,  as  a  whole, 
are  better  than  last  season,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  instances  the  sched- 
ules are  being  maintained  and  diversions 
accomplished  without  much  delay. 

There  is  nothing  to  Indicate  that  any- 
thing will  Interfere  with  any  of  the  mar- 
kets for  the  balance  of  the  season,  bnt 
conditions  can  he  best  regulated  and  sat- 
isfactory sales  assured  by  careful  distri- 
bution. 

New  York:  Bartlett  pears  $3.24:  Ma- 
laga grapes  $2.84.  Thompson  Seedless 
$2.40;  St.  John  peaches  $1.S7:  Elberta 
$1.63.  Tuscan  $1.71.  Crawford  $1.27;  Amer- 
ican Blue  plums  $1.67,  Yellow  Egg  $1.67. 
Wiekson  $1.93,  Burhank  $1.78.  Diamond 
$1.80,  Hlniorl  $1.70,  Tragedy  $1.65.  Duane 
$1.40.  Grand  Duke  $1.88.   Kelsey  $2.40. 

Boston:  Kelsey  plums  $2.19.  Diamond 
$1.67.  Yellow  Egg  $1.40,  American  Blue 
$1.55.  Burhank  $1.51.  Wiekson  $1.81.  Grand 
Duke  $1.62,  Tragedy  $1.73,  Duane  $1.45. 
Bradshaw  $1.50.  Giant  $1.70.  Standaril 
$1.42:  Crawford  peaches.  90c.  Elberta  $1.17, 
Tuscan  $1.26.  St.  John  $1.16;  Malaga 
grapes  $2.87.  Thompson  Seedless  $1.73: 
Bartlett  pears  $2.60. 

Chicago:  Bartlett  pears  $3.33:  Elberta 
peaches  $1.46.  Tuscan  $1.41,  Crawford  $1.24. 
St.  John  $1.29.  Foster  $1.35:  Malaga 
grapes  $2.54.  Thompson  Seedless  $1.4-4, 
Tokay  $3.15:  Nectarine  $2.14:  Tragedy 
plums  $1.87.  Burhank  $2.06.  Wiekson 
$2.18.  Diamond  $1.91.  Giant  $1.70,  Grnnd 
Duke  $1.80.  Kelsey  $1.98.  Sugar  $1.74, 
Gaviota  2.19,   Satsnma  $1.94. 

Shipments,  hv  cars,  from  Angust  3  to 
9,  Inclusive:  778  peaches.  121  plums.  564 
pears.  206  grapes. 

Total  shipments  to  date.  1918—6635  cars. 
Total  shipments  to  date.  1917—5999  cars. 


throughout  the  week,  with  very  slight 
fluctuations  in  price.  More  or  less  bat- 
ter is  being  constantly  taken  from  stor- 
age and  placed  on  the  market  and  it  ie 
reported  that  the  qnsatlty  now  in  stor- 
age indicates  high  prices  the  coming 
winter. 

Tbu  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   52     52     61V4  62     52  M 

Prime  1st  ....50     4»     48     49     49  49 
Firsts   Nominal 

EOOS. 

Eggs  took  a  decided  jump  since  last 
Saturday,  advancing  4ftc  for  extras  and 
2c  for  pullets.  The  latter  passed  the  50c 
line  today  for  the  first  time  in  the  sea- 
son. All  business  is  at  present  concen- 
trated on  these  two  descriptions.  The 
only  suggested  reason  for  the  rapid  ad- 
vance in  price  of  eggs  this  week  Is  that 
the  distribution  has  beea  poor.  Arrivals 
have  been  about  normal,  but  a  few  deal- 
ers seemed  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
receipts. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   50'/,  Wyi  50V4  52     53  54V4 

Extra  lsts   Nominal 

Firsts   46     46     46     46     46  Nom. 

Extra  pullets,  is..  48*  48%         49     .'•<>  . 
CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  is  showing  continued 
strength  and  advances  of  Ic  a  pound  are 
noted  in  Fancy  Califoraia  data,  first  Cali- 
fornia fiats  and  cold  storage  Oregon  trip- 
lets fancy.  This  latter  cheese  now  sells 
at  an  ad'vance  of  2V»C  a  pound  over  the 
same  description  of  sew  cheese. 

Fancy  California  flats,  pec  lb  28t 

First  California  ftate   24W4c 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy   27Vbc 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  ,  

V.  S.  Oregon  triplets  fancy  28c 

do.  Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  27c 

Monterey  cheese   21@2'3« 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  berry  msrket  whk  weaker  this  week. 
The  demand  was  light  throughout  the 
period,  aud  while  arrivals  were  not  heavy 
the  prices  bad  to  be  lowered  to  move  the 
stock.  Apricots  are  becoming  scarcer  and 
were  advanced  in  price.  Grapes  are  com- 
ing in  in  greater  variety  and  quantity 
and  seem  to  move  readily. 

Apples   *1.60@2ft0 

Apricots,  per  crate    1.2502.00 

Peaches,  4-box  crste   7501  0O 

Figs,  black,  per  box  Nons 

do.  double  layer   gLOOQLM 

Strawberries,  per  chest  $7.0009.00 

Blackberries,   per  chest    6.00(fi  7.00 

Raspberries,  per  chest   0.00011. 00 

Logan  berries,   per  abest    S.OOro  lO.OO 

Plums  $1.000160 

Cantaloupes,  flats   <5c 

do,  ponies  $1,500  l.Tf. 

do,  standard    17502.00 

Watermelons,  per  lb  l%@2c 

Pears,  Bartlett.  per  boa   $2.0002.50 

Grapes,  seedless   1.0001.25 

do,  Malaga    1.7602.00 

do,   Fountalnbleu   9001.00 

do,  Tokay    1.60@1.75 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  citrus  fruit  market  is  in  the  same 
condition  as  last  week,  but  no  changes 
In  quotations  are  reported.  While  some 
grapefruit  has  sold  at  $6,  net  enough  has 
gone  at  that  price  to  establish  it  as  a 
market  quotation. 

Oranges:  _ „ 

Valencias.  fancy    ..  .$rt.75@i(10 

Valencia?,   choice    6.2506.76 

Lemons:  _ 

Fancy,  per  box    7.0007  50 

Choice    6.6006.60 

Standard    4.0004.50 

Lemonettes   4.000..  00 

Grspefrult,  fancy,  new    4.0005.00 

DBIED  FRUITS. 
No  market  quotations  have  as  yet  been 
established  on  either  apples  or  pears. 
There  has  been  some  buying  of  the  for- 
mer at  13c,  but  very  few  dealers  are 
willing  to  pay  this  price.  For  pears  the 
growers  are  demanding  ltc  and  11c  for 
the  class  of  stock  they  received  7c  and 
8c  for  last  year.  It  Is  reported  that  some 
scattering  sales  have  been  made  at  10c. 
but  the  local  dealers  decline  to  accept 
this  as  establishing  a  market  price.  The 
other  crops  have  beea  pretty  well  bought 
up  as  far  as  is  safe  en  the  present  statns 
of  the  crops. 

Prunes,  grsded,  price  te  growers: 

gain  in  dip   

Prnnes,  graded  prices  to  growers: 

20-30,  inclaslve,  per  lb  16s 

31-41,  inclusive,  basis   10e 

42-61,  inclusive,  basis   9>«e 

52-61,  inclusive,  basis   8 Vic 

62-71,  inclusive,  basis   "H* 

82-91,  inclusive,  basis   8c 

92-101,  inclusive,  basis   8c 

102-121,  inclusive,  per  lb  4'/ic 

122  and  up.  per  lb  :  :i-^-M 

Apricots   JsSJ2° 

Figs   120  ;6c 

Raisins—  ,, . 

Muscats   

Thompsons   

Sultanas   

HONEY. 

The  honey  market  Is  stagnant.  There 
has  been  quite  a  movement,  but  at  the 
present  time  no  one  seems  te  want  te 
buv  at  the  prices  qneted. 

White,  extracted   :a;J55 

Light  amber   l«®*e 

Amber   15018c 

BICB. 

Paddv  rice.  1918  crop  MS* 

Clear  No.  I,  1918  crop  at  mill   <  Or 

HIDES. 

Due  to  some  confusion  arising  from 
Government  regulation  of  prices,  dealers 
are  buvlng  sparingly,  er  at  prices  *nf- 
ficlently  low  to  insure  a  safe  margin. 

Wet  salted  hides,  per  lb.,  taken  •» 
from  August  1  to  September  1,  all  weight*: 
No  1  10c;  No.  2,  17c;  No.  3,  16c:  bulls 
and  stags.  No.  1.  15c;  He.  2.  13c:  kips, 
No.  1  21c:  No.  2.  19c;  calf,  under  15  lb".. 
No.  1.  83c:  No.  2,  31c. 

Horse— Drv.  per  R>.:  Ho.  7,  large  $2  25- 
02.50:  medium.  $1.75*2.3S:  small  *l  <*'• 
1  M    salted.  »3  00@5.e0;  celts.  !>W»Tr" 
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J  .oh  Ansf.-1.-H.  August   13,  1913. 
BETTER. 

There  was  qoite  a  falling  oft*  in  the 
receipts  the  past  week,  but  as  the  high 
prices  had  commenced  to  tell  on  the  de- 
mand the  market  lost  tone  and  the  mid- 
dle of  our  review  week  extras  on  'change 
broke  2c  ami  the  demand  was  not  strong 
at  this  decline.  Receipts  for  the  week 
were  24(1,006  pounds,  against  371,100  pounds 
the  same  week'  last  year.  There  was 
taken  into  cold  storage  15,372  pounds, 
which  had  a  kearlsh  influence.  Cold  stor- 
age stocks  now  being  211,545  pounds  heav- 
ier than  hi:  tiaae  last  year. 

Wo  quote: 

California  extra  creamery  48c 

do,  prime  first   47c 

do,  first   46c 

Daily  quotations — 
19,18—  To.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   69     50     50     48     48  48 

1917— 

Extra   44     44     44     44     44  44 

EGOS. 

A  snappy  market  continues  to  be  had 
for  what  few  fresh  eggs  are  coming  in. 
The  receipts  for  the  week  by  rail  were 
952  cases,  against  1080  cases  the  same 
week  last  year.  The  truck  receipts  con- 
tinue to  run  about  four  times  as  large 
as  the  arrivals  by  rail,  which  would 
make  the  supply  for  the  week  4760  cases 
against  5400  cases  the  same  week  last 
year.  The  eold  storage  stocks  had  to  be 
drawn  on  to  the  extent  of  507  cases  to 
make  np  the  shortage  in  the  fresh  re- 
ceipts. 

Dally  quotations — 

1918—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   48    48     48     48    48  48 

Case  count  ....47  47  47  47  47  47 
Pullets   46     46     46     46     46  46 

1917— 

Extra   42     42     42     41     37%  37% 

Case  count  ...41  41  41  41  37^  37 % 
Pullets    .......38     38  %  38%  37     37  37 

POULTRY. 

A  good  deal  of  young  stuff  coming  in 
and  demand  is  only  fair.  There  i9  no 
life  for  anything  at  the  high  prices. 

The  following  prices  were  agreed  upon 
last  Friday,  August  9,  and  hold  good  until 
the  coming  Friday : 

"Broilers,  l&VA  lbs  30c 

Broilers,  l%6i>\%   lbs  33c 

Fryers,  2@3  lbs  31c 

Roasters  fsoft  beae),  3  lbs.  and  up  31c 

Stag9  and  old  roosters,  lbs  10c 

Hens   20<5i27c 

Tom   turkeys   ,  30@33c 

Ducks   :  22rg>BSc 

Geese   15c 

Squabs,  live,  per  lb  30c 

Squabs,  dressed,  )b  40c 

VEGETABLES. 
There  are  but  few  changes  in  this  mar- 
ket the  past  week.  Offerings  pretty  good 
of  most  everything.  Demand  fair  for  all 
fresh  stuff,  but  stale  and  poor  hard  to 
move.  Only  local  potatoes  are  on  the 
market,  and  receipts  light,  hence  a  higher 
market  and  good  demand.  The  best  on- 
ions are  in  fair  request  and  prices  steady. 
Cabbage   scarce,   steady   and    firm.  Pep- 

•pers  slow  sale  and  a  little  lower.  To- 
matoes steady  and  the  best  are  in  fair 
demand.  String  and  lima  beans  steady. 
Cucumbers,  corn  and  summer  squash 
steady  but  dull. 
We  quote  from  growers — 

Potatoes,  new,  per  lug  75c<S$1.00 

New  potatoes,  per  cwt  $2.25(5)2.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  lb  4@5c 

■Garlic,  per  lb  5@6c 

Onions— -Stockton  Yellow  Dan  vers. 

cwt  $2.00@2.25 

Onions— White  Globe,  per  cwt..  2.00(32.25 
Onions — Small  Bermuda,  per  crate.  .80(5>90c 

Garlic,  lb  .'  6@7c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $2.00(512.50 

Bel!  peppers,  per   3@3%c 

-Chile  peppers,  per  lb  3@3^c 

Peas.  Northern,  per  lb  10®l2c 

Summer  squash,  local,  per  lug  2o(5)30e 

String  beans,  per  lb  4%(5'5c 

Tomatoes,  home-grown,  per  lug  30@75c 

Eggplant,  Imperial  Valley,  p«r  lb  4(35c 

•Cucumbers,  home-grown,  per  lug.  .25<5>40c 

Corn,  per  lug  of  3  doz  65@75c 

FRUITS. 

With  abundant  stock  on  the  market 
the  past  week,  the  market  was  dull. 
Black  Spanish  figs,  being  in  light  sup- 
ply,   showed    the   most    life.  Nectarines 


sold    fairly    and    bo    did    fancy  pears. 
Grapes  were  both  dull  and  lower. 
We  quote  from  growers: 

Figs,  Black  Spanish,  7-lb.  box  75@85c 

do,  White,  7-lb.  box  60@70c 

Peaches,  freestone,  per  lug  $1.90@1.35 

do,  clings,  per  lug   1.2o@1.50 

do.  Northern,  freestone,  lb  3%@4c 

do,  do,  clings,  lbs  3@3%c 

Pears,  per  lb  4@7c 

Crabapples,  per  lug   $1.00®  1.25 

Beauty  plums,  per  lb  6@7c 

Climax,  per  lb  5®0c 

Tragedy,  per  lb  7(S!Sc 

Sat9uma,   lb  5@6c 

Burbank,  lb  4®4%c 

Santa   Rosa   6@7c 

Nectarines,  per  lb  5@7c 

Grapes — Imperial  Vallev  Malagas, 

per  lb  „  3@3%c 

Grapes,  Muscat,  per  lb  3@3%c 

Thompson's  Seedless,  per  lb  3%@4e 

Apples,  Red  Astrachan,  per  lug. . .  .OSrdJSOc 
do,  White  Astrachan.  per  lug. . .  .65(3>SOc 

Banana  apples,  per  lug   90c@$i.OO 

Applps — Alexanders,    4- tier  $2.25 

do,  4%-tier    2.00 

BERRIES. 

There  were  more  strawberries  and  black- 
berries in  the  past  week  than  for  some 
little  time,  and  the  market  was  slow  and 
lower  for  both.  There  is  too  much  other 
fruit  on  the  market.  Raspberries  in  light 
supply  and  firm,  while  loganberries  have 
been  all  marketed. 

We  quote  from  growprs : 
Strawberries — 

Fancy,  per  30-basket  crate  $2.00(3)2.25 

Poor  to  choice.  '30-basket  crate  1.50(3)1.65 

Blackberries.  30-basket  crate         1.80(3  2.00 

Raspberries,  30-basket  crate   2.50@2.85 

MELONS. 

Cantaloupes  are  now  coining  to  market 
freely:  quality  is  good.  Under  increased 
offerings  the  market  ruled  lower  the  past 
week,  but  at  the  decline  there  was  a 
very  good  movement.  Watermelons  have 
been  dull  under  the  influence  of  cooler 
weather,  but  prices  hold  steady. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Cantaloupes — 

Tip  Top,  home-grown,  standard 

crate   65(3  75c 

do,  do,  pony  crate   40(3 60c 

do,  do,  jumbo  crate  $1.50(3  1.75 

Columbia,   jumbo  crate   1.75(52.00 

Casabas.  per  lb  2%(33c 

Pineapple,   standard   crate  65@75c 

do,  jumbo  crate   $1.50(51.75 

do,  Paul  Rose,  standard  crate. 75c(5)$l. 00 

Watermelons,  per  100  lbs   1. 00(31. 25 

Honevdew    melons,    special   2.00 

do,  do,  flats   1.25 

HAY. 

Receipts  the  past  week  were  in  excess 
of  the  demand,  though  not  especially 
heavy.  Buyers  holding  back  and  only 
taking  what,  was  needed  from  day  to 
day.  Hence  a  drnggy  and  weak  market 
for  barley  hay  and  alfalfa.  Oat  hay 
rather  firm  adder  scarcity. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Barlev  hav.  per  ton   $24  0O(?f)2rt  00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   25.00(3)27  00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton    21.00(5)22  00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton    22.00(5)24.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00@10.00 

BEANS. 

It  is  too  early  yet  for  new  crop  beans 
and  there  are  not  many  old  ones  on 
hand.  But  few  are  wanted.  Only  a  few 
small  lots  being  taken  by  the  home- 
consuming  trade. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Limas,   per  cwt  $12.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt   12.50 

Small  white,   per  cwt   12.50 

Pink,  per  cwt.   7.50 

Blackeyes.    per   cwt   7.00 

Tepary.   per  cwt   8.50 

COTTON. 

There  was  less  excitement  in  the  mar- 
ket the  past  week.  Realizing  by  some 
longs  and  reported  showers  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  cotton  belt  caused  the  mar- 
ket to  weaken  a  little  early  in  the  week. 
It  recovered  on  the  report  of  continued 
dry  weather  in  Texas.  The  annual  report 
of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
Monday  gave  the  annual  crop  for  the 
year  marketed  up  to  the  first  of  August, 
11,900,973  bales,  or  1,033,961  bales  less 
than  the  previous  year.  This  started 
speculation  again  and  there  was  very 
good  buying  Monday  both  in  New  York 
and  New  Orleans.  August  closed  in  New 
York,  Monday,  at  29.43c,  and  October  at 
$29.53c.  Spot  middling  in  New  Orleans, 
28.75c. 


WEEKLY   BUTTER  AVERAGES. 
Cento  per  pound  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Kndlnr                1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan.        2           34.50  50.40  35.25  60.18 

"          0           39.41  61.08  36.90  50.00 

16           35.83  62  33  37.00  50.50 

23           86.91  62.50  35.00  62.00 

"        80           38.48  63.00  38.87  51.83 

Fob.        6          40.00  60.80  41.19  49.66 

13           39.70  62.00  89.00  48.00 

20           80.00  61.41  37.00  48.00 

27           37.00  61.30  36.00  49.33 

March      «  38  50  60.66  34.50  50.00 

"         13            33.50  51.16  33.00  49.50 

"         20            33.25  47.83  33.00  47.00 

"         27            36.00  46.30  33.00  43  30 

April       3  37.91  43.16  36.33  42.16 

10           39.33  39.25  37.00  39.50 

"         17  39.58  39.00  38.00  36.83 

"         24            35.56  40  50  36.50  38.16 

May         1  33.68  40.83  33.00  39.00 

8  34.05  40.66  33.20  39.00 

15            35.50  40.46  34.16  39.00 

22           36.30  44.33  35.16  41.00 

29           36.60  42.30  37.33  39.00 

June        5  36.30  43.90  37.66  41.58 

12  36.50  44  92  38.00  40.58 

1!)  36  00  46  50  S7.50  41.75 

26           35.06  47.42  37.00  43.00 

July        3  36.06  48.08  37.00  46.00 

10           36.41  48.90  37.16  47.50 

17           37.83  50.83  38.66  48.66 

24  40.25  52.66  48.58  45.16 

31  42.82  52.16  44.00  51.00 

August     7            43.00  52.16  43.00  50.83 

14  41.06  51.66  4£0t  49.00 


WEEKLY  EGG  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending               1»"  1618  1917  1918 

Jan         2           38.10  52.80  37.00  48.16 

9            37.91  60.91  38.16  50.66 

16           41.83  65.66  40.83  55.00 

23           32.50  65.66  33.12  58.00 

30  32.08  61.25  33.02  54.00 

Feb         6  34.99  68.50  34.70  51.68 

13           33.30  44.40  31.06  44.83 

20           33.01  44.75  30.75  40.83 

27            29.00  42.40  27.66  39.58 

March      «  24.75  36  83  24.91  36.00 

13            25.96  37.91  26.08  38.00 

20            25.66  40.66  25.91  39.63 

27   27.16  39.50  28.00  40.00 

April       3  28.58  38.91  29.25  38.33 

«■         10            29.66  37.58  80.41  36.33 

17   32.33  39.10  32.08  36.83 

24           32.91  40.50  32.83  39.66 

Mav         1  32.00  41.66  31.83  39.33 

8  33.75  40.08  32.00  37.00 

15  34.20  39.16  32.50  38.83 

22       ..33.40  40.50  34.00  39.00 

29           33.80  38.66  33.50  37.41 

June        5  33.20  40.80  34.60  38.83 

12           31.16  41.00  33.00  33.75 

19  31.41  43.33  33.10  83.00 

26           30.16  44.32  32.16  39.08 

July        3           31.90  44.91  34.25  41.75 

10           33.50  48.30  36.00  45.00 

17            33.66  47.66  34.41  45.50 

24            35.25  47.91  36.91  45.16 

31  38.00  48.83  40.16  46.56 

August    7            42.58  49.50  37.08  46.58 

14  41.41  56.08  42.25  48.00 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  August  12,  1918. 

The  feature  of  the  citrus  market  this 
last  week  is  the  lemon  situation  at  East- 
ern points.  The  exceptionally  hot  wave 
which  wilted  down  the  Eastern  seaboard 
and  prompted  parched  throats  to  yearn 
for  deep  draughts  of  citrated  relief,  sent 
the  lemon  market  skvward,  prices  leach- 
ing above  $10  a  box 'at  several  points  of 
distribution.  Of  course,  prices  will  fall 
with  the  subsidence  of  the  hot  spell, 
though  a  healthy  level  will  be  maintained 
doubtless  until  about  the  middle  of  i-.ext 
month,  when  the  distinctively  summer 
demand  for  the  fruit  ceases.  There  are 
fairly  heavy  arrivals  of  foreign  lemons, 
but   their   generally    inferior   quality  de- 


classes  them  as  competitors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia article. 

Valencia  oranges  have  it  all  their  own 
way.  The  demand  so  greatlv  exceeds  tha 
supply  that  unprecedentedly  high  price 
levels  prevail.  It  is  reported  that  the 
fruit  sells  higher  in  the  auction  markets 
than  at  private  sale,  and  therefore  the 
bulk  of  the  stock  is  moving  that  way. 
The  New  York  market  has  ranged  froin 
$4.15  for  poorer  grades  up  to  $9.75  lor 
fancy,  Philadelphia  $6.55(38.75,  Boston 
$7.30(5;8.25.  F.  o.  b.  quotations  are  around 
$7  for  good  stock. 

Seasonal  shipments  aro  approximately: 
Oranges,  12,900  boxes  (against  35,600  last 
year)  ;  lemons,  5000  boxes  (against  over 
7000  last  year). 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  August  14,  1918. 
CATTLE— In  the  East,  owing  to  the 
heavy  call  for  meats  for  foreign  export, 
and  the  scarcity  of  feedstuffs,  the  demand 
for  meat  animals  of  all  kinds  is  unpre- 
cedented and  prices  range  around  the 
record  level.  The  movement  of  cattle 
from  the  West  has  slackened  up  some- 
what. Local  conditions  are  not  greatly 
affected  by  the  Eastern  situation.  There 
is  a  plentiful  supply  of  catWe  in  the 
market  here,  such  as  they  are,  though 
a  great  scarcity  of  choice  stock  persists 
and  the  latter  commands  premium  prices. 
Grass  steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs.ll%@12c 
No.  1,  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs.ll%@12c 

Second  quality   10@llc 

Thin   8@9c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   8@Si4c 

second  quality   7@7;4c 

Common  to  thin   4@5%c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6@7c 

Fair   ".  5@8c 

Thin   .-  4®4%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   He 

Medium   10c 

Heavy   8@8%c 

SHEEP— There  Is  a  free  supply  of 
mutton  sheep  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket at  the  present  time,  with  a  very  lim- 
ited demand  from  the  retail  trade,  people 
preferring  to  buy  the  more  substantial 
and  lower  priced  beef  instead. 
Lambs — 

Yearlings   12@12%e 

Milk   14®14%c 

Sheep- 
Wethers   11@ll%c 

Ewes   9%<3)10o 

HOGS— Owing  to  the  continued  and 
growing  scarcity  of  hogs,  coupled  with 
the  poor  quality  of  most  of  those  of- 
fered, prices  for  good  stuff  have  made 
another  sliirht  advance.  Stubble  hogs 
have  not  yet  begun  to  move. 
Hogs — 

Hard,   grain-fed,   100(3140  17',',  (3 -17%c 

do,  do,  140(51300  17%c 

do,  do,  300@400  1714c 

Los  Angeles,  August  13,  1918. 

CATTLE — A  good  many  thin  cattle  are 
being  offered,  forced  to  market  by  the 
high  price  of  feed.  They  were  both  dull 
and  weak.  Choice  fed  steers  are  scarce 
and  meeting  with  ready  sale. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 
Beef  steers.  1000  to  1100  lbs .  S10  00012.00 


Prime  cows  and  heifers   8.00®  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   7.50®  8.00 

Canners,  per  cwt   5.50®  6.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.50®  9.50 

HOGS — A  firm  and  fair  market  was  had 
the  past  week.  Not  many  coming  in 
and  what  few  arriving  only  half  fat.  Yet 
under  scarcity  prices  are  being  held 
steady  at  quotations,  as  all  killers  wanted 
a  few  for  their  fresh  meat  trade. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 
Heavy,  averaging  2'75@30O  lbs.  .$15.OO@16.00 

Mixed,  225@275  lbs   16.00@17.00 

Light,  175®220  lbs   16.00@17.00 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Not  many  coming  in  and  very- 
few  wanted.  A  dull  mutton  market  caus- 
ing killers  to  handle  but  few. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Prime  wethers   $9.00(8)10.00 

Prime  ewes   8.50®  0.50 

Yearlings    9.50@10.50 

Lambs   13.00®  14  00 


North  Portland,  August  12,  1918. 

The  run  of  livestock  at  the  North  Port- 
land yards  today  consists  of  1400  cattle, 
125  calves,   900  hogs,  and   1100  sheep. 

CATTLE— What  few  choice  to  •  prime 
steers  we  are  receiving  are  selling  upon 
a  fully  steady  basis,  some  changed  hands 
today  at  13c.  which  is  the  mark  for  grass 
cattle.  The  bulk  of  the  cattle  are  selling 
strong  as  quoted.  Prime  steers.  $11.75(5) 
12.75;  good  to  choice  steers,  $10.75®  11.75; 
medium  to  good  steers,  $9.50@10.75;  fair 
to  medium  steers,  $8.50@9.50;  common  to 
(air  steers,  $5.50(5)8.00;  choice  cows  and 
heifers,  $8.00(59.00;  medium  to  good  cows 
and  heifers,  $6.00@7.50;  fair  to  medium 
cows  and  heifers.  $5.00(3)0.00 ;  canners. 
$3.00(5)5.00;  bulls,  $5.50(3)7.50;  calves.  $8.50 
@11.50;  stockers  and  feeders.  $6.00(38.00. 

HOGS — What  hogs  we  have  today  on 
the  market  are  of  good  quality  generally. 
The  call  is  good  and  the  market  shows 
an  advance  of  10c.  with  indications  strong 
for  further  advances  before  the  market 
closes.  Prime  mixed.  $18.05(5)19.25;  me- 
dium mixed.  $18. 75(5)18.95 :  rough  heavies. 
$17.25@17.65;  pigs,  $16.50@17.00 ;  bulk, 
$19.10@19.15. 

SHEEP— The  lamb  market  is  showing 
some  life  and  we  are  able  to  quote  valley 
lambs  up  to  14c.  However,  the  general 
sheep  trade  is  steady  as  quoted.  East 
of  the  mountain  lambs.  $13.50(5)14.50:  val- 
lev lambs,  $13.00014.00;  yearlings.  $9.50(3) 
10.50;  wethers,  $S.50(o  0.50 ;  ewes,  $6.00® 
8.00.   


Classified  A  dvertisements 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMANFFACTLRED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  easing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco. 


CANADA — A  Rancher's  Life  in  Canada  and 
Guide  to  Rural  Industries.  Fruit-growing, 
poultry-keeping,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons, 
bares,  goats,  bees,  etc..  25c,  postpaid.  By 
C   H.  Provan.  Lang-ley  Fort,  British  Columbia. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco.   

TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco. 


patents  THAT  PROTECT  are  pro.  ured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton.  California 
Established  fifty  years. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Sheeter 
Pine  Works.  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco^ 

FOR  SALE — Three-unit  Hinman  Milker  in 
first-'-lnss  order,  barn  enuipment  for  50  mws. 
Extra  teat  cons  and  paid  $150.00.  509  East 
Main  street.  El  Monte.  Cal.  

TRACTOR  ENGINEER  WANTS  WORK — 
Four  years  experience  on  caterpillars,  also 
wheel  tractors.  Does  own  repairing.  C.  J. 
Schaek,  Stacy.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — At  .1  sacrifice.  r.eema.n  Card-n 
tractor  and  implements,  Good  as  new.  P 
Rouery.  R.  3.  Merced.  Cal.   

FOR  SALE — T 
plete.  never  used 


52  Rnmely  Separator  com- 
James  Porter.  Salinas.  Cal 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


BE  PATRIOTIC- — Raise  stock  on  produc- 
tive Government  land,  plainly  marked  on 
county  sectional  maps:  -$3.50  any  countv: 
booklet.  Particulars  for  stamps.  Write  Jo- 
seph  Clark,  Sacramento.  

BEAUTIFUL' Y  LOCATED  INCOME  HOME 
— 67  acres.  Nuts,  fruits,  alfalfa,  etc  Fnll 
enuinment.  Horses,  tractor,  etc.  Terms 
Good  schools,  roads,  and  conveniences.  Box 
163.  Elk  Grove.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — A  banrain;  ten  acres  desirable 
cherry  land  in  Ataseadero  eolonv.  California 
Paid  principal  and  interest..  85  400  Present 
price,  to  pet  money  o'deklv.  $4,000.  Carl 
Storla.  Paso  Robles.  California. 


400-ACRE  IMPROVED  stock  and  grain 
ranch.  3%  miles  Pleasant  Valley  R.  R.  station. 
Mariposa  county,  Cal.  100  acres  cleared  and 
tillable;  nearly  all  could  be  farmed  if  cleared 
of  large  oak  and  other  trees:  3  and  6-room 
house,  large  barn  and  outbuildings;  black- 
smith shop  and  tools;  fenced  and  cross  fenced, 
part  hog  tight:  nice  family  orchard  and  gar- 
icn  irrigated  from  springs.  Average  rainfall. 
29.88  inches.  Grapes,  olives,  almonds,  etc.. 
grow  without  irrigation.  No  alkali  or  hard- 
pan.  Feed  in  pastures  and  free  outside  range 
adjoining,  knee  high.  Elevation.  1500.  School 
and  church,  one-half  miles.  Price.  $30  per 
acre,  including  300  goats,  3  horses.  3  head 
cattle,  turkeys  and  chickens,  and  all  farm  im- 
plements. $3,000  cash,  balance  long  time.  7 
per  cent.  Fred  B.  Palmer,  owner.  Coulterville, 
Calif.  

FOR  SALE — Eighty-acre  wheat  ranch.  Mon- 
terey countv.  Good  house.  6  rooms,  porches, 
furniture  and  piano.  Barn  for  8  horses  and 
hay.  wagon  shed,  blacksmith  shop,  engine 
house  and  small  engine,  windmill  and  tank 
Three  chicken  houses,  other  buildings.  Two 
good  wells.  Fine  water  and  climate.  Price. 
$3600.  Mrs.  Ida  L.  Young.  1920  Sutter 
street.  Vallejo.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Best  cattle  alfalfa  ranch 
proposition  in  San  Joaquin  Vallev.  Half  sec 
t.ion.  220  acres.  Al  stand  of  alfalfa.  ':.">  acres 
corn  Abundance  of  electric  pumped  water. 
:i()0  tons  alfalfa  in  stack.  S.  P.  main  line 
siding  on  ranch.  State  highway  passes  through 
ranch  Will  give  terms;  deal  direct,  with 
owner.    J   S.  Going.  Onail  Ranch    Pixlev.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — By  owner.  19  1/10  acres,  fine 
improved  alfalfa  ranch  Rest  water  rights, 
bearing  family  and  grape  orchard  In  a  fine 
location  For  price  and  information,  address, 
Robert  Meyers.  R.  B.  12.  Los  Molinos.  Cab  , 

ALFALFA  RANCH  IN  FRESNO  COI'NTY— 
TiO-acre  alfalfa  ranch,  subirri ration,  with  sub- 
stantial improvements,  work  slock  and  im- 
plements Price,  $-:'n.000.  HO  000  cash,  bal- 
ance long  time.     J.  Hargeshimer.  Sanger.  Cal. 


WANTED. 


WANTED — Foreman  for  l.arg-e  ranch  in 
upper  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Grain  and  fruit 
Steady  position,  good  wages  for  honest,  ex- 
perienced, intollic-ent.  and  energetic  man  Give 
full  information,  references,  and  salary  ex- 
pected. Address.  Superintendent.  Box  1220. 
Pacific  Kuril  Press    San  Francisco   

WANTED  TO  RENT — An  orchard  or  com- 
bination ranch,  either  shares,  cash  or  salary 
with  percentage.  Have  had  years  successful 
experience,  with  modern  ae-rieultnral  traininr. 
Best  references  furnished  from  perc»mtage  con- 
cern.   Box  1210.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

WANTED — To  rent,  a  ranch  suitable  fur 
hogs,  about  60  acres  farm  land,  part  In 
alfalfa.    Hans  Duveneck.  UMah.  Cal. 
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A  Message  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  American  Farmers 

TO  THE  PATRIOTS  ON  THE  FARMS: 

You  are  asked  to  undertake  another  offensive — to  go  "over  the  top"  this  fall  for  a 
great  harvest  of  wheat  in  1919.  I  need  give  only  a  few  figures  and  facts  to  impress  you 
with  the  increasing  and  urgent  need  of  our  people,  our  armies,  the  allied  peoples  and 
their  armies  for  large  supplies  of  American  wheat. 

Our  reserve  supply  or  carry-over  from  the  1917  crop  is  practically  exhausted  and  is 
the  smallest  on  record.  The  need  of  building  up  reserves  of  wheat  is  evident.  Although 
this  country  produced  a  small  crop  of  this  grain  in  1917,  the  total  exports  of  wheat  in 
,  excess  of  imports,  including  flour  in  terms  of  wheat,  amounted  to  approximately  100,- 
000,000  bushels  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918.  This  is  in  comparison  with  178,000,- 
000  bushels  exported  in  1917,  236,000,000  bushels  in  1916,  and  331,000,000  bushels  in 
1915.  It  was  possible  for  the  United  States  to  export  wheat  in  large  quantities  in  1915 
and  1916  only  because  of  the  large  wheat  crops  of  1912-13-14-15,  which  gave  this  coun- 
try an  accumulation  of  stocks  of  this  grain.  Both  the  1916  and  1917  crops  were  smaller 
than  any  crops  since  1911  and  besides  this  there  was  a  greater  demand  for  seed  wheat 
and  an  increased  population  to  be  fed. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  carry-over  in  all  the  ten  importing 
countries  in  Europe  was  practically  exhausted  this  year  before  the  new  harvest ;  that  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  exporting  countries  are  increasing  instead  of  diminishing; 
that  some  losses  in  storage  and  transit  may  be  expected  to  continue;  and  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  a  surplus  should  be  accumulated  as  insurance  against  partial  crop 
failure  next  year. 

You  have  been  asked  to  sow  to  winter  wheat  this  fall  not  less  than  45,000,000  acres 
—  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  over  last  year's  sowing  —  and  the  Department  has  sug- 
gested that  an  even  greater  area,  47,500,000  acres,  is  desirable.  The  increased  planting 
asked  of  each  State  has  been  carefully  determined  with  regard  to  its  local  conditions 
and  its  reasonable  capabilities.  Your  county  agent  can  tell  you  the  quota  assigned  to 
your  State  and  you  can  apply  the  responsibility  to  your  case. 

You  have  occupied  and  do  occupy  the  first  line  trenches  of  the  food  army. 
You  have  to  fight  difficulties  too.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  these.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  we  consider  them  daily,  and  daily  we  give  our  best  efforts  to 
help  you  meet  them.  You  know  of  the  difficulties  in  your  community,  but  I  know  of 
them  in  many  communities  of  many  States,  and  so  seriously  do  they  impress  me  that  I 
might  almost  consider  them  insurmountable  had  not  American  farmers  last  year, 
and  again  this  year,  revealed  the  true  American  fighting  spirit  and  ability  to  meet 
serious  situations.  They  will  not  let  the  war  fail  because  of  deficient  food  production. 

Let  us  sow  liberally  for  a  big  harvest  in  1919.  It  has  been  called  the  Liberty 
Wheat  Harvest.  We  all  hope  it  will  be.  But  let  us  undertake  the  task  with  the 
determination  that  we  will  sweat  our  blood  for  many  more  if  need  be  before  we  yield 
one  measure  of  our  freedom  to  a  Prussian  domination.    Let  us  fight  in  the  furrows. 


*5.  t/  */Zr/u^'K  . 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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Why  I  Want  to  Go  to  the  State  Fair 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


'VE  JUST  BEEN  UP  TO  SACRAMENTO  nosing  about  the 
State  Fair  grounds.  You  remember  the  main  building  that 
burned  down  two  years  ago.  They  are  putting  up  a  whale 
of  a  brick,  concrete,  and  steel  pavilion  there  for  fruits,  nuts, 
field  crops,  and  the  like.  Several  of  the  counties  will  dis- 
play the  best  of  their  agricultural  resources.  There's  been  a  fellow  here 
trying  to  sell  fruit  land  in  Paradise  Valley.  Maybe  they  will  have  an 
exhibit  and  we  can  see  some  one  from  there.  Dry  spraying  has  been 
boosted  lately. 
Spray  guns  were 


Grandstands  at  the  State  Fair  are  being  enlarged.  Marines  and  marine  bands  will  drill  twice  or  more  dally  at  the  State  Fair  this  year. 


advocated  last 
winter.  Trobably 
some  of  these 
machines  will  be 
exhibited.  It  will 
be  good  to  see 
all  the  different 
power  spray  rigs 
together,  too,  and 
get  a  line  on 
other  develop- 
ments. 

I'm  worried 
about  my  trees. 
They  need  water 
and  next  year's 
crop  may  be  shy 
unless  they  get  it 
pretty  soon.  It 
will  be  safest  to 
see  the  various 
kinds  of  pumps 
working  together 
at  the  State  Fair 
before  selecting 
one.  Maybe  folks 
will  tell  the  good 
points  of  each 
and  defects  of 
the  others.  Sec- 
retary Paine  says 
they  are  going  to 
put  pumps  with 
their  engines  and 
other  noisy  ma- 
chinery outdoors. 
They  are  build- 
ing a  pit  beside 
the  tractor  tents 
so  the  pumps  can 
be  working. 
There  will  be-  all 
kinds  of  heavy 
subsoilers.  land 
levelers,  disks, 
plows,  harvesters, 
threshers,  and 
machinery  in  and 
around  the  trac- 
tor tents.  It's  wise  now  to  keep  posted  on  easier  ways  of  getting  the 
farm  work  done. 

Getting  the  Right  Tractor. 
Jones  bought  a  tractor  awhile  back,  but  he  says  it  was  built  for  his 
brother's  farm  over  in  the  valley  and  isn't  what  he  wants  here.  He  is 
going  to  see  the  tractor  exhibit  and  pick  the  one  he  wants.  The  Cali- 
fornia Tractor  Association  will  have  two  big  tents  and  most  every  kind 
of  tractors  there  are  in  the  West.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press  says  there  are 
more  improvements  on  tractors  this  year  than  ever  before,  but  no  one 
tractor  has  most  of  them.  I  need  one  that  will  help  in  silage  cutting 
pretty  soon  and  will  cultivate  the  orchard,  too.  Maybe  the  right  ma- 
chine is  there. 


r 


:    f  f 

r 

New   *:i<>0,000  Agriculture-Horticulture  Pavilion  at  the  State  Fair,  Sacramento. 


The  milker  has  worked  me  several  times  for  a  raise.  He  has  a  ten- 
dency to  break  the  camel's  back.  If  in  that  long  line  of  dairy  machinery 
by  the  cow  barns  a  suitable  milking  machine  can  be  found,  I  may  get 
one  and  run  it  myself.  It's  easier  to  get  field  hands  than  milkers.  A 
separator  that  doesn't  leak  butterfat  for  hog  feed  might  save  some  coin 
on  our  farm,  too.  Some  cream  came  on  a  bucket 'of  old  skim  milk  the 
other  day.  There  are  improvements  in  silage  cutters  also  that  it  might 
pay  to  know  about;  and  the  articles  printed  lately  about  chopped  hay 

and  straw  make 
a  fellow  inter- 
ested in  that  ma- 
chinery. An  elec- 
tric power  line  is 
coming  through 
this  neighborhood 
pretty  soon,  but 
they  say  electric- 
ity costs  more 
than  gas  engines 
and  is  less  con- 
venient in  some 
ways  but  more 
convenient 
in  others.  There 
will  be  a  chance 
to  look  that  up. 
We  Need  Better 
Stock. 
I  had  a  notion 
to  buy  some  reg- 
istered cows  two 
years  ago.  Makes 
you  kind  of  sick 
to  milk  common 
cows  after  you 
see  those  at  the 
Fair.  But  pure- 
breds  cost  a  lot 
of  money.  Still, 
neighbor  Smith  is 
making  m  o  n;e  y 
and  getting 
pretty  well 
known  all  over 
the  West.  He 
bought  his  first 
registered  females 
a  few  years  ago 
and  people  called 
him  a  fool  for 
paying  so  much 
money.  But  when 
the  heifers  fresh- 
ened it  didn't 
take  him  long  to 
kick  the  scrub 
cows  out  of  the 
herd.  Wish  I  had 
at  the  same  time. 

Uncle  Sam  wants  us  to  raise  more  pigs.  But  he  doesn't  like  us  to  feed 
good  grain  into  these  broken-backed,  cat-legged,  common  hogs.  The 
sort  they  show  at  the  Fair  is  the  sort  that  makes  the  most  pork  per 
pound  of  grain.  They  say  that  skim  milk  is  worth  75  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  for  hog  feed  along  with  other  stuff  at  present  hog  prices.  Maybe 
I'd  better  quit  raising  dairy  steers  and  give  the  skim  milk  to  hogs.  Gov- 
ernor Stephens  is  going  to  auction  some  hogs  and  beef  cattle  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Red  Cross.  That  would  be  a  patriotic  way  to  start.  Those 
beef  cattle  at  the  Fair  made  me  discontented  with  dairy  steers  anyway 
and  if  I  raise  any  more  cattle  for  meat  they  had  better  be  that  kind. 

Wife  and  the  kiddies  will  enjoy  the  horses  and  the  horse  show  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  184.) 
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EDITORIALS 


TO  HELL  WITH  THE  KAISER ! 
JOIN  THE  MARINES! 


— V.  S.   Navy  Placard. 

WE  ARE  adding  fifty  per  cent  to  our  usual 
mid-summer  dimensions  this  week  that  we 
may  more  fittingly  exalt  an  opportunity 
which  California  will  have  during  the  next  few 
weeks  to  temper  anew  the  blade  and  whet  the 
edge  of  her  lofty  purpose  for  mankind  and  to 
lay  fresh  hold  upon  it  with  her  strong  arm  of 
national  patriotism! 

A  million  and  a  quarter  American  soldiers  are 
now  in  France  aiding  and  supporting  the  allied 
movement  which  is  resistlessly  rolling  back  the 
hordes  of  inhumanity  and  outrage  and  twice  as 
many  more  within  a  half  year  are  decreed  by  Con- 
gress to  stand  beside  their  brothers  in  the  war  for 
human  rights.  It  is  a  time  to  fill  the  soul  with 
high  resolve:  to  fan  the  flame  of  patriotism  into 
a  roaring  conflagration  of  devotional  ardor  before 
which  all  petty  doubts  and  disputes  shall  perish, 
that  we  may  pour  forth  a  pure  stream  of  service 
and  sacrifice  to  save  the  world!  It  is  a  time  when 
every  American  should  rise  to  his  full  height,  fling 
out  his  arms  to  the  sky  and  cry  aloud: 

Good  Lord!  look  down  from  the  windows  of 
Heaven  upon  us!  Fill  us  with  Thy  Spirit!  Make 
us  men  in  Thine  Own  Image— and  watch  us  put 
up  the  best  fight  for  righteousness  which  has 
been  pulled  oft'  since  Thine  Own:  of  which  Thy 
servant  Milton  wrote: 

The  infernal  Serpent  *  *  *  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  from  Heaven,  with  all  his  host 
Of  rebel  angels:  by  whose  aid  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory  'bove  his  peers, 
He  trusted  to  have  equall'd  the  Most  High. 
If  he  opposed:  and  with  ambitious  aim 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God. 
Raised  impious  war  in  Heaven,  and  battle  proud 
With  vain  attempt.    Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  th'  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition — there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire. 
Who  durst  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

*»•****•• 

— but  that  the  will 
And  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven 
Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs. 
That  with  reiterated  crimes  he  might 
Heap  on  himself  damnation,  while  he  sought 
Evil  to  others,  and  enraged  might  see 
How  all  his  malice  served  but  to  bring  forth 
Infinite  goodness,  grace  and  mercy  shown 
On  Man,  by  him  seduced:  but  on  himself 
Treble  confusion,  wrath  and  vengeance  poured. 

And  to  this  end.  O  Lord,  give  Thy  servants  of 
today  wisdom  and  force  to  fight  for  Man  once 
more  Grant  that  once  more  "treble  confusion, 
wrath  and  vengeance"  shall  be  poured  upon  the 
enemy  of  all  mankind  who  aimed  "to  set  himself 
In  glory  'bove  his  peers"  and  impiously  claimed 
his  right  from  Thee!  "To  hell  with  the  Kaiser": 
that  once  again  thy  "infinite  goodness,  grace  and 
mercy"  by  him  denied  may  shine  upon  mankind! 


TRAINING  FOR  ARMAGEDDON. 

AT  LEAST  two  things  are  essential  in  equip- 
ment for  Armageddon — knowledge  and  spirit. 
No  matter  how  brave  the  heart  and  alert  the 
conscience  to  discern  virtue,  victory  for  the  right 
requires  the  science  to  fight  and  the  strength  of 
soul  to  wield  it.    These  are  the  possessions  and 
attributes  which  are  now  enabling  the  forces  of 
humanity  to  roll  back  the  Huns  from  their  bar- 
baric invasions  and  their  devilish  outrages  upon 
peaceful  peoples.    The  continuous  advance  to  vic- 
tories on  the  fronts  which  shall  rescue  civilization 
from  unspeakable  barbarism,  depends  not  alone 
upon  the  science  to  fight  well  and  the  valor  to 
keep  on  fighting  on  the  fronts,  but  upon  the  full- 
ness of  knowledge,  courage,  spirit  and  force  in  all 
the  allied  nations  which  are  sending  not  only 
munitions  and  supplies  to  their  heroes  on  these 
fronts  but  are  adding  strength  to  their  arms  and 
courage  to  their  hearts  by  their  own  unyielding 
spirit  of  service  and  sacrifice.    It  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  world  that  it  is  the  force  of  America 
which  will  enable  those  nations  which  sprang  first 
to  the  defense  of  humanity  to  realize  victories  for 
which  they  braved  destruction  and  subjugation. 
It  is  our  duty,  then,  to  keep  our  courage  and  reso- 
lution fresh  and  our  strength  from  staling.  This 
is  best  secured  for  some  by  serious  meditation- — 
by  fighting  weariness  of  soul  and  infirmity  of  pur- 
pose with  soulful  self-scourging  in  the  solitudes 
of  the  seashore  or  in  the  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains.   If  such  there  be,  to  them  we  say:  go  to 
it — hard    and    long!      Possibly    there   are  other 
patriots  who  really  feel  that  they  ought  to  put  on 
sack-cloth  and  ashes  and  repent  of  the  colossal 
sins  of  the  world  before  they  can  make  a  good 
fight  for  the  right.    To  such  we  say:  go  to  it — 
even  at  the  present  prices  of  burlap  and  potash. 
It  may  needs  be  that  your  patriotic  salvation  shall 
thus  be  achieved.    We  are  quite  sure,  however, 
that  most  people  are  not  that  way.  Solitude  makes 
them  afraid  of  themselves.    Individual  repentance 
is  wholesome  for  their  souls,  but  national  repent- 
ance means  to  them  infirmity  of  purpose.    As  for 
the  sins  of  the  world:  only  one  man  in  the  history 
of  the  race  has  ever  felt  sufficiently  bad  about 
them  and  during  the  war  at  least  it  is  just  as  well 
to  leave  repentance  for  world-sin  to  Him  who  has 
the  only  antitoxin,  and  do  your  duty  in  enforcing 
obedience  to  His  simple  laws  upon  manifest  trans- 
gressors   thereof — for   by   their   works   shall  ye 
know  them.    For  these  reasons  it  seems  evident 
to  us  that  the  best  way  for  most  people  to  awaken 
and  to  keep  clear-eyed  and  whole-souled  in  pa- 
triotic thought  and  deed  is  to  seize  all  possible 
opportunities  for  coming  together  for  demonstra- 
tion, for  conference  and  for  exhortation.    It  is  in 
this  way  that  new  thoughts  are  conceived,  new 
emotions  evolved  and  new  deeds  inspired.    This  is 
true  in  affairs  of  individuals:  it  is  indispensable 
in  collective  action  toward  the  attainment  of  great 
purposes.    Wisely  the  Government  is  encouraging 
such  action  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Everyone, 
from  the  President  to  the  newest  farm  adviser,  is 
officially  enunciating  principles  or  demonstrating 
practices  of  patriotic  significance  and  importance. 
All  fountains  of  unofficial  eloquence  are  also  flow- 
ing free  and  all  ink-wells  of  patriotic  script  are 
uncapped.     It  is  well  nigh  one's  patriotic  duty, 
therefore,  to  refuse  the  sweetness  of  solitude  for 
a  season  and  nerve  himself  anew  by  contact  with 
his  fellowmen.    For,  "as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so 
a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend." 
And  what  we  need  now  is  iron — red-hot  iron  for 
Armageddon! 

Jf    J*  J* 

WHAT  FAIRS  CAN  DO  IN  WAR  TIME. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  which  we  had  in  mind 
when  we  first  struck  the  kaiser's  goose-step 
in  this  writing  is  that  which  our  agricul- 
tural fairs  afford  for  the  promotion  of  patriotism. 
On  the  many  pages  which  we  add  to  this  issue  to 
give  other  writers  space  to  suggest  what  our 
readers  can  do  for  themselves  at  the  fairs  and 
what  the  fairs  can  do  for  them  and  their  indus- 
tries, there  are  many  intimations  of  edification, 
enrichment  and  entertainment  which  are  to  be 
derived  from  attendance  upon  these  exhibitions 
and  seeing  and  hearing  what  is  shown  and  said 
in  farming  lines.  Our  suggestion  is  that  over 
and  above  all  single  words  which  our  associates 
give  as  sufficient  to  the  wise,  and  above  all  pro- 


longed verbal  wanderings  which  they  indulge  in 
to   meet   the   requirements   of   the   \inwise,    ouf ' 
general  exhortation  to  make  the  best  of  this  year's 
fairs  is  to  recognize  them  as  promoters  of  patriot- 
ism and  as  inspirers  of  states  of  mind  fit  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  many  problems  which  are' 
now  pressing  in  our  farming  industries,  the  sue- '/J 
cessful  handling  of  which  is  itself  practical  pa-' 
triotism.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  demon-" 
strators  of  what   it  is  profitable  to  do  in  pro-/ 
duction,  how  to  do  it  and  what  to  best  do  it  with,  4 
the  fairs  are  our  best  educators  in  the  line  of  I 
quick  wisdom  and  quick  riches — to  the  limit  tol 
which  either  of  these  things  is  attainable  in  farm-': 
ing.     It  is  that  aspect  of  a  good  fair  to  which 
our  associates  chiefly  address  themselves.    And  all 
these  things  are  practical  patriotism  because  of  j 
their  relation  to  increased  and  continuous  produc-s 
tion,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  national  strength; 
to  win  the  war.     But  it  must  not  be  forgotten' 
that    a    farmer    needs    a    continuous    spiritual ' 
strengthening  to  keep  him  at  his  ta6k  in  the  facej; 
of  the  difficulties  which  surround  his  effort.  Her 
has  good  prices  to  aim  at,  it  is  true,  and  some-  ; 
times  he  gets  considerable  stimulus  from  hitting' 
them  right,  but  he  is  still  largely  at  the  mercy  of| 
everybody,  whether  he  hits  these  prices  right  orj 
wrong.    Therefore  he  needs  a  freshening  of  spirit] 
to  face  the  risks  and  to  endure  the  ceaseless  effortJ 
which  his  work  requires  under  the  war  condi-1 
tions  now  prevailing.    Wisely  this  fall's  fairs  havej 
been  planned  largely  along  the  line  of  patriotic^ 
stimulation  and  recreational   contribution.  The 
oratory  will  be  mainly  patriotic;  the  music  grandly 
martial   and    profoundly    stirring;    the  displayd 
smothered  in  bunting,  and  the  farcical  affairs  sug-9 
gestive  of  the  confusion  of  our  national  enemies.™ 
All   these  things  will  be  in  their  several  wayefl 
uplifting  to  the  heart  of  a  man  and  stiffening  tafl 
the  upper  lip  of  him.  and  after  a  few  days  afl 
whatever  fairs  are   within   the  contents  of  bufl 
purse  or  his  gasoline  tank  any  farmer  will  surely™ 
return  to  his  work  and  his  worry  with  increased* 
courage  and  endurance.     And  this  is  what  thefl 
world  now  needs  from   the  farmer  as  it  neveH 
needed  it  before.     From  the  State  Fair  (whichM 
will  open  on  August  31  at  Sacramento  and  fill  thej 
following  week)  onward  for  three  months  then 
will  be  fairs  at  intervals  in  California  cities  a 
rural  communities  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Th«| 
success  will  be  indication  of  our  producing  fori 
and  patriotic  fervor  which  will  in  turn  be  stim- 
ulated and  increased  by  them.    Read  what  is 
about  the  State  Fair  elsewhere  in  this  issue  an- 
go  to  see  how  true  it  is! 

t^t  ii& 

THE  MORNING  AFTER. 

AND  NOW,  having  tried  to  impress  the  sole 
world  duty  of  ending  the  war  aright  and 
resolute  persistence  to  that  end  alone,  it 
perhaps  permissible  to  forecast  the  things  to  fol 
low  such  an  ending.    None  save  thoso  upon  whoi 
judgments  must  fall  for  cruel  purposes  and  in 
human  deeds  can  doubt  that  the  world  will  be  tbj| 
better  for  its  cleansing  of  colossal   crimes  anfl 
errors,  but  none  can  clearly  see  along  what  lines' 
of  social  readjustment  the  betterments  will  comes 
That  may  be  a  problem  over  which  a  generation 
or  two  may  labor  for  solution.    Economic  adjusts 
ment  must  be  first  achieved  as  a  foundation  (ofl 
new  social  structures  in  all  countries,  and  already^ 
economic    forecasts    are    being    keenly  scanned.', 
While  suffering  and  sacrifice  are  still  in  progress 
and  possibly  have  not  yet  reached  their  deptbis 
courage  to  endure  them  may  be  summoned  tyfl 
recreative  thought  about  the  speed  and  completes 
ness  of  the  economic  recovery  which  it  is  reasons 
able  to  expect.    A  confident  prophet  in  that  line 
seems  to  be  William  B.  Joyce,  president  of  the 
National  Surety  Company  of  New  York,  who,  i 
a  forecast  of  conditions  after  the  war,  declar 
that  the  United  States  seems-  likely  to  enter  th 
most  prosperous  period  of  its  history.    Our  read® 
may  be  interested  to  examine  the  grounds  upon 
which  this  prophet  of  prosperity  proceeds.  We 
condense  them  from  another  writer,  who  has  a 
parently  seen  the  original  statement: 

The  export  trade  of  the  United  States  w: 
greatly  develop,  in  gross  value  of  goods,  in  th 
extent  of  territory  served,  and  in  variety  of  goods 
sold  abroad.  Pre-war  competitors  will,  for  many 
years,  be  handicapped  by  home  conditions. 

Agricultural  development  will  keep  pace  with 
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manufacturing  expansion.  Foodstuffs  will  be 
sought  by  most  of  Europe.  The  farm  labor  prob- 
lem will  be  solved  by  returning  soldiers,  who  will 
prefer  to  continue  a  healthy,  physically  active, 
outdoor  life.  Farm  land  will  be  forced  into  high 
production  by  the  energy  and  modernized  methods 
of  returned  soldiers. 

After-war  taxes  will  be  heavy,  but  will  con- 
stantly grow  lighter.  Most  other  great  nations 
will  suffer  from  still  heavier  taxes,  without  com- 
pensations of  the  almost  limitless  and  wholly  unim- 
paired natural  resources  of  the  United  States. 

Fear  of  wide  after-war  unemployment,  through 
our  returning  armies  and  European  immigration, 
is  groundless.  Bringing  back  our  millions  of  sol- 
diers will  be  a  two-year  process,  allowing  ample 
time  for  economic  absorption.  Instead  of  a  large 
European  immigration  after  the  war,"  experts  ex- 
pect that  there  will  be  a  large  emigration  of 
foreign-born  workers  to  their  home  lands. 

Increased  understanding  and  co-operation  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  will  also  undoubtedly 
assist  prosperity. 

So  far  as  the  general  prediction  that  the  United 
States  will  be  very  busy  in  helping  to  repair  the 
frightful  damages  to  the  physical  and  economic 
structures  of  the  old  world,  we  presume  Mr.  Joyce 
is  right.  The  way  the  United  States  can  meet 
the  hunger  of  Europe  is  not  so  clear — even  if 
the  requirement  to  do  so  with  common  staples 
should  continue  long,  which  is  itself  somewhat 
doubtful.  It  may  tax  our  resources  to  give  Europe 
a  new  start  with  animals  and  some  other  agricul- 
tural things,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
war  has  taught  Europe  to  eat  less  and  to  produce 
a  greater  portion  of  her  requirements  than  she 
has  done  for  half  a  century  perhaps.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  clear  how  our  farm  labor  supply  is  to  be  ade- 
quately increased  even  to  meet  the  food  needs  of 
our  own  increasing  population.  Returning  sol- 
diers who  choose  the  rural  districts  are  more  likely 
to  increase  our  number  of  employing  farmers  than 
of  farm  laborers,  and  there  will  be  huge  efforts 
to  help  them  to  get  land  with  inadequate  help  to 
handle  it — especially  if  there  is  to  be  the  move- 
ment of  half-baked  Americans  to  the  older  coun- 
tries, as  so  confidently  expected.  We  apprehend 
that  the  close  of  the  war  will  not  settle  our  farm 
labor  problem,  but  it  surely  will  bring  us  a  lot 
of  joy  in  other  ways. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


Aphis  on  Corn. 

To  the  Bditor:  I  notice  in  the  Rural  of  August 
10  that  F.  W.  of  Oakland  has  the  same  trouble 
with  aphis  and  ants  on  his  corn  that  I  have  had 
here.  I  used  the  squash  bug  dope — whale  oil, 
soap,  kerosene,  etc.  I  mixed  it  according  to  direc- 
tions and  sprayed  the  aphis  with  a  quart  hand 
sprayer.  I  mixed  this  dope  for  squash  bugs  and 
sprayed  them,  and  so  far  as  I  could  see,  it  did 
not  seem  to  kill  them,  at  least  not  in  the  five 
minutes  I  waited  to  see  its  effect,  though  I  tried 
it  on  the  aphis  and  it  killed  them. 

The  first  I  ever  saw  aphis  was  on  some  Egyp- 
tian corn  quite  late  last  fall.  The  heads  were 
just  filling  out  but  those  that  had  aphis  on  did 
not  mature.  This  fall  the  same  bug  is  on  ear 
corn,  spread,  no  doubt,  by  the  ants.  We  have 
given  up  trying  to  kill  out  the  little  black  ant 
for  this  valley  seems  over-run  with  them. — 
J.  M.  R.,  San  Jose. 

It  is  easy  to  kill  aphis  with  any  insecticide.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  get  it  onto  them  and  to  do 
it  early  and  often  enough.  Egyptian  corn  has 
been  subject  to  head-lice  in  this  state  for  many 
years.  They  are  usually  kept  down  by  their 
natural  enemies — ladybirds,  etc. — which  seem  to 
be  rather  scarce  this  year.  As  for  ants,  they 
can  probably  only  be  controlled  by  systematic 
co-operative  effort  to  apply  modern  ant-killing 
methods,  of  which  full  information  can  be  had 
by  application  for  the  University  publication  on 
that  subject. 


Lake  County  Dried  Pears. 

To  the  Editor:  I  notice  in  the  market  reports 
on  dried  fruits  that  Lake  county  pears  are  always 
quoted  much  higher  than  any  other.  Would  you 
please  give  reason  for  this? — P.  M.,  Colfax. 

Lake  county  dried  pears  are  famous,  just  as 
Lake  county  canned  string  beans  have  been  for 
years,  chiefly  because  growers  have  made  a  stren- 
uous and  Intelligent  effort  to  produce  a  distinc- 
tively and  uniformly  good  product.  In  the  case  of 
pears  thia  result  is  promoted  by  the  fact  that  dried 


pears  in  that  county  are  a  primary  product.  They 
do  little  with  sales  to  canners  and  shippers  and 
therefore  dry  the  best  pears  they  have  and  by 
holding  for  just  the  right  ripeness  after  picking 
and  by  adequate  sulphuring  they  produce  a  dried 
pear  which  looks  like  a  slab  of  amber  and  tastes 
like  ambrosia.  If  you  should  see  their  pears  in 
contrast  with  the  dried  culls  from  other  districts 
you  would  need  no  farther  explanation. 


Bluestone  for  Nematodes. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  year  I  had  four  three- 
year-old  apricot  trees  on  which  the  leaves  curled 
up  and  looked  sick.  I  found  what  they  told  me 
was  nematode  disease  on  the  roots.  Last  March  I 
dug  circular  trenches  around  the  trees  18  inches 
from  the  trunk  and  others  back  of  those  18  inches 
apart  until  all  the  ground  between  the  trees  was 
included.  Then  I  sprinkled  20  pounds  of  powdered 
bluestone  in  these  trenches  and  filled  them  with 
water — refilling  them  twice  more  as  the  water 
soaked  away.  When  the  ground  had  dried  suf- 
ficiently, I  cultivated  and  did  nothing  more  until 
the  time  for  the  next  irrigation.  After  a  few 
weeks  I  dug  down  and  saw  the  affected  roots  were 
apparently  healing  over.  They  showed  a  bluish 
color  from  the  treatment.  This  year  the  trees 
bore  a  good  crop  and  look  very  healthy. — C.  J. 
Ostwald,  Bakersfield. 

This  account  is  interesting  and  others  who  have 
trees  showing  nematode  injury,  or  what  is  often 
called  "beaded  root-knot,"  may  like  to  try  the 
treatment.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that 
pure  bluestone  solution  will  kill  roots  under  cer- 
tain conditions  and  some  care  must  be  taken  in 
such  applications.   

Flea  Beetles  and  Mites. 

To  the  Editor:  What  will  help  my  bean  plants? 
The  leaves  are  covered  with  tiny  black  insects  that 
jump  like  fleas,  the  leaves  drop  and  the  plants 
don't  bear  any  beans.  There  is  also  another  kind 
of  insect  on  the  bean  leaves.  These  are  a  yellow- 
ish red,  but  they  do  not  jump  like  the  black  ones. 
What  will  help  the  plants? — Reader,  Coulterville. 

Your  first  offender  is  the  flea-beetle,  which  at- 
tacks many  garden  plants — sometimes  eating  holes 
in  them,  sometimes  only  corrugating  the  surface. 
The  treatment  for  them  is  spraying  with  arsenate 
of  lead.  Generally  this  has  to  be  begun  as  soon 
as  the  plants  get  out  of  the  ground.  Probably  it 
is  the  second  pest  which  is  now  doing  most  harm. 
It  is  the  red  spider  or  yellow  mite — one  or  both 
of  them.  The  treatment  is  thorough  sulphuring. 
In  a  garden  they  can  be  kept  down  by  frequent 
spraying  with  water,  if  you  have  water  under 
pressure.  You  ought  to  have  tackled  these  pests 
a  month  or  two  ago. 


Red-humped  Caterpillar  on  Walnut. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  caterpillars 
from  my  walnut  trees.  They  have  completely 
stripped  the  leaves  from  several  of  the  largest 
branches  and  are  still  working.  What  is  the  name 
of  these  worms  and  what  can  be  done  to  get  rid 
of  them? — C.  V.,  Gait. 

It  is  the  "red-humped  caterpillar"  (CEdemasia 
concinna).  It  is  a  beast  with  a  tremendous  appe- 
tite which  usually  appears  earlier  in  the  season  on 
fruit  and  other  trees,  but  is  liable  to  appear  in 
good  eating  trim  even  as  late  as  September.  For- 
tunately it  is  not  a  great  pest  because  our  method 
of  thorough  cultivation  destroys  the  pupae,  which 
are  located  near  the  ground  surface.  Therefore, 
one  way  to  keep  the  pest  down  is  to  stir  all  the 
ground — close  up  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  The 
caterpillars  can  be  killed  by  spraying  the  foliage 
with  lead  arsenate  as  soon  as  the  first  injury  is 
seen.    The  insect  cannot  do  much  more  harm  this 


Bean  Rust. 

To  the  Editor:  My  bean  crop  is  beginning  to 
get  full  of  a  yellow  color  on  the  leaves,  and  we 
know  around  here  that  when  it  gets  that  way  it's 
ruined.  I  am  sending  leaves.  Please  tell  me  what 
to  do  and  how — if  sprayed  with  liquid  or  with 
dust  of  some  kind. — T.  R.,  El  Monte. 

It  is  bean  rust  and  it  is  capable  of  being  checked 
from  invading  clean  leaves  by  spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture;  but  if  many  of  the  leaves  are  like 
those  you  send  it  is  unlikely  that  you  can  catch 
up  with  the  trouble.  Fortunately  this  disease  is 
not  common  in  California  and  its  game  is  to  find 
a  lot  of  bean  plants  which  are  unthrifty  from 
some  cause  and  then  it  goes  after  them  the  way 
the  kaiser  goes  after  Russians.  That  is  probably 
the  reason  why  your  local  judgment  is  that  when 
the  rust  hits  the  beans  they  are  ruined.  They 
were  probably  already  started  on  that  road. 


FIELD  MEN  WANTED 

Seems  a  shame,  doesn't  it,  that  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  is  uiot  read  by  every  farmer  in  our  territory? 

It  would  be  if  they  knew  Its  real  value,  and  to  In- 
troduce the  paper  to  thosie  Who  do  not  know  about 
it  we  nei>d  a  few  more  live  wire  field  representatives. 

No  objection  to  men  along  in  years,  and  experience 
is  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  chief  requirements 
are  an  admiration  for  the  paper,  an  earnestness  of 
purpose,  and  a  willingness  to  learn. 

Straight  salary'  with  advancement;  permanent 
work;  no  iu vestment  except  that  you  must  have  an 
automobile. 

If  you  are  a  convincing  talker  and  are  not  afraid 
of  hard  work,  write  us  for  full  particulars  a»d  toll 
us  a  little  about  yourself.  We  are  just  starting  a 
big  campaign,  and  this  is  the  time  to  make  big 
money.    Let  us  hear  from  you  at  once. 


Mustard  in  Salinas  Valley. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  feasible  to  grow  mustard 
in  the  Salinas  Valley?  Some  are  contemplating 
raising  mustard  and  would  like  to  know  if  it  is 
suited  to  these  conditions  and  what  the  market 
conditions  are;  in  other  words,  they  want  to 
know  if  it  is  profitable  to  grow  mustard  in  this 
valley. — Reader,  Salinas. 

We  have  no  definite  record  of  mustard  in 
Salinas  Valley  at  hand,  but  have  no  doubt  of 
its  cropping  well  on  land  which  gives  good 
beets  or  wheat  or  potatoes.  Your  conditions  re- 
semble those  of  the  Lompoc  Valley,  where  it  is 
a  considerable  product.  The  price  has  advanced 
over  peace  values,  but  inasmuch  as  ho  special 
appeal  has  been  made  for  mustard,  the  inference 
is  that  the  supply  is  adequate  and  that  it  is 
safer  to  grow  wheat  or  sugar. 


White  Fly  on  Garden  Plants. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  some  insects 
which  are  destroying  all  my  vegetables.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  to  destroy  them. — J.  F.,  Sonoma. 

You  have  the  common  white  fly  to  deal  with 
and  the  method  is  practically  the  same  as  used  in> 
fighting  thrips  and  aphis,  viz.:  soap-tobacco 
spray — repeated  until  they  are  knocked  out. 


Thrips  on  Cantaloupes. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  matter  with  my 
musk  melons,  as  shown  by  the  leaves  I  send?  The 
ends  of  the  vines  seem  thrifty  and  they  are  full  of 
bloom,  but  the  leaves  are  all  drying  up.  What  is 
the  remedy? — C.  S.,  Vacaville. 

The  leaves  are  attacked  by  thrips,  which  make 
them  look  much  as  if  infested  with  mites;  but  in 
the  case  of  thrips  the  leaf  surface  shows  multi- 
tudes of  small  black  specks  wherever  the  insects 
have  been  feeding.  Just  as  soon  as  this  infesta- 
tion appears  the  plants  should  be  sprayed  with 
the  soap-tobacco  wash  (described  for  aphis  on 
page  723  of  our  issue  of  June  8).  By  deferring 
action  as  late  as  this  you  are  taking  up  a  stern- 
chase  which  no  insect-fighter  should  ever  wait  for. 


Almonds  Gumming. 

To  the  Editor:  What  causes  almonds  to  exude 
gum,  the  kernal  being  shrunken  or  completely 
dried  up? — J.  H.  S.,  Kelseyville. 

There  is  a  gumming  of  the  hull  caused  by  the 
attack  of  the  peach  moth.  There  is  also  a  gum- 
ming causing  the  flooding  of  the  kerne!  with  gum 
and  ruining  its  substance  which  is  believed  to  be 
analogous  to  the  split-pit  of  peaches  and  as  in 
the  latter  case  believed  to  be  caused  by  some 
abnormal  growing  condition,  for  no  specific  para- 
sitic agency  has  been  demonstrated,  as  was  stated, 
on  this  page  in  our  issue  of  August  IT. 


Fruit  for  Cows. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  feeding  a  cow  pears  and' 
apples  be  liable  to  dry  her  up  or  will  it  have  any 
effect  on  her? — Subscriber,  San  Jose. 

Fresh  fruits  are  wholesome  for  cows  and  will 
produce  no  ill  effects  unless  eaten  in.  quantities 
sufficient  to  cause  systematic  derangement.  To 
get  the  best  results  they  should  be  fed  in  connec- 
tion with  dry  feeds — grain  or  hay. 

California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  U;  fur- 
ninished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco- 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  August  20,  1918: 

Rainfall  Data  Tcmperatur* 
i  "  \  Data 

Stations —  Past     Seasonal    Normal  i  *  » 

Week     To  Date    To  Date  Max'm  Mln'm 

Eureka   22  .42  .14         64  50 

Red  Bluff  12  .12  ...  M         »  ) 

Sacramento    ...  ...         ••  54 

San  Francisco    ...  .01         68  55 

San  Jose    ...  .02         84  48 

Fresno    ...  ...  92  56 

San  Luis  Obispo..  .01  .01  .03         78  50 

Los  Angeles    .11  ...  TB  58 

San  Diego    .03  ...  Tt  60 
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Dairying  Still  the  Farmer's  Best  Bet 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten 


AISER  BILL  certainly  has 

K kicked  up  some  fuss  over 
there  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pond,  but  many 
dairymen  seem  to  feel 
that  Feed  Bill.  Labor 
Bill  and  other  Bills  are  causing  al- 
most as  much  trouble  here  at  home. 

Conditions  at  present  are  rather 
discouraging  for  the  dairymen,  but 
why  think  of  the  present  only? 
Dairying  is  a  real  business  and  all 
of  its  problems  should  be  consid- 
ered in  a  business-like  way.  We 
should  follow  the  suggestion  of  one 
of  Chicago's  most  successful  manu- 
facturers, who  said:  "A  successful 
business  man  is  like  a  successful  bil- 
liard player — he  has  to  think  two 
shots  ahead."  So  let's  study  the  sit- 
uation at  close  range  and  see  what 
the  future  has  in  store  for  us. 

PROBLEM  IS  ONE  OK  SHIPS. 

Never  before  have  conditions  been 
so  complex.  We  have  a  surplus  of 
dairy  products  here  in  America,  yet 
in  the  allied  countries  the  supply  of 
milk  is  so  short  that  in  some  sec- 
tions none  is  issued  to  persons  over 
six  years  old  without  a  physician's 
prescription.  The  situation  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word — ships.  If 
we  had  plenty  of  ships  to  send  to 
the  allies,  all  of  the  dairy  products 
they  need,  there  would  be  a  shortage 
in  America  today. 

Up  to  last  March  we  were  shipping 
24,000  tons  of  condensed  milk 
monthly,  this  being  equivalent  to 
about  50,000  tons  of  liquid  milk. 
But  at  that  time  the  sitnation  of  the 
allies  became  critical  and  they  asked 
for  troops  in  preference  to  food. 
We  certainly  hustled  the  troops 
across,  but  to  do  it  we.  have  had  to 
cut  the  shipments  of  condensed  milk 
to  6000  tons  per  month,  with  corre- 
sponding cuts  in  butter  and  cheese. 

However,  this  situation  is  only 
temporary.  The  submarines  have 
practically  been  put  out  of  business. 
Two-thirds  of  them  are  already  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  we  are 
destroying  them  twice  as  fast  as  the 
Germans  are  building  them.  The 
U.  S.  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
launched  94  new  ships,  July  4th,  and 
built  629  during  the  first  five  months 
of  1918 — a  grand  record;  yet  they 
tell  us  that  it  will  soon  be  eclipsed. 
Already  dairy  products  are  being 
shipped  in  larger  quantities,  and  be- 
fore many  months  the  allies  will  be 
taking  all  that  we  can  ship  and  will 
be  crying  for  more. 

They  will  continue  to  cry  for 
dairy  products  long  after  the  war 
is  over,  too,  for  Europe  already  has 
a  shortage  of  30.000.000  dairy  cows 
— almost  one  and  a  half  times  the 
total  number  in  the  United  States — 
and  this  process  of  depletion  will 
continue  until  we  remove  the  germ 
from  Germany.  After  the  scrap  is 
over  the  demand  for  dairy  cattle 
will  begin;  in  fact,  France  and  Bel- 
gium already  have  commissions  tn 
this  country  looking  for  stock,  and 
Holland  has  sent  word  that  she 
wants  5000  cows  just  as  soon  as 
conditions  make  it  possible  for  her 
to  get  them. 

EDI CATIONAL  CAMPAIGN  WILL  HELP. 

Here  at  home  the  demand  for 
dairy  products  was  lessened  for  some 
time  because  of  the  mistaken  idea 


that  the  Food  Administration  wanted 
us  to  eat  less  of  these  products  in 
order  to  conserve  them.  But  the 
Administration  is  now  endeavoring 
to  correct  this  erroneous  impression, 
and  is  even  conducting  an  educa- 
tional campaign  to  encourage  the 
liberal  use  of  dairy  products. 

Furthermore.  Dr.  McCollum  of 
John  Hopkins  University  has  put  an 
end  to  all  worrying  over  the  prob- 
lem of  substitutes  for  butter  by  dis- 
covering that  dairy  products  alone 
contain  a  vitamine  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  proper  main- 
t<  nance  of  human  life,  and  that  per- 
sons, when  deprived  of  it,  become 
weak,  torpid  and  prone  to  disease. 
Consequently,  not  only  does  the  dairy 
cow  produce  a  cheap,  palatable  food, 
but  she  supplies  one  tor  which  there 
is  no  substitute — a  food  which  con- 
stitutes an  indispensable  part  of  our 
diet,  aud  without  Which  we  cannoi 
develop  properly. 

A  campaign  is  now  under  way  to 


and  for  a  little  while  seem  to  over- 
shadow the  faithful  cow,  but  sooner 
or  later  she  emerges  from  under  the 
cloud  more  illustrious  than  ever. 
She  is  the  one  best  bet  on  the  farm, 
and  those  wh6  have  pinned  their 
faith  to  her  and  who,  through  -thick 
and  thin,  have  given  her  a  fair 
chance  to  make  good  have  not  failed. 

Aside,  then,  from  the  patriotic 
reasons  why  farmers  should  produce 
all  the  dairy  products  possible  at 
this  time,  there  is  the  all-sufficient 
reason  that,  in  the  long  run,  there 
is  more  money  in  cows  than  in 
crops,  and  the  dairyman  who  sells 
good  producing  cows  now  is  paving 
the  way  to  great  prosperity  for  those 
who  decide  to  surmount  the  present 
difficulties  and  hang  on. 

MIST  MEET  CHANGED  CONDITION'S. 

But  to  "hang  on"  does  not  mean 
to  stay  in  the  old  rut  and  make  no 
changes.  It  does  not  mean  to  keep 
all  of  the  cows  and  feed  and  handle 
them  in  the  same  old  way.    The  cow 


81  LI  1  \.    NO.    Ml  111.",. 


If  rofl  have  miy  doubts  nbout  the  future  of  the  dairy  industry.  Just  follow  the  mile*  and 
notice  the  price*  that  are  being  paid  hy  shrewd,  far-seeinc,  successful  business  men  who 
never  invest  :»  dollar  unlet**  they  tee  several  dollars  coming  hark.     K.  A.  Stuart,  president 

of  the  Carnation  Milk  Stock  Karms,  paid  -  I  in .,          for  this  six-months-old  hull  ealf  in  the 

auction  ring,   lloistein  experts  claim  that  he  will  pay  for  himself  out  of  his  first  crop  of  calves. 


place  before  the  consuming  publi 
the  value  of  milk  and  its  importance 
in  the  physical  welfare  of  growing 
children,  as  well  as  its  value  in  the 
daily  diet  of  adults.  This  must  nec- 
essarily increase  the  consumption  of 
milk  and  other  dairy  products,  and 
with  the  demand  bound  to  increase 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  the  ques- 
tion arises:  "Are  we  prepared  to 
meet  the  increased  demands  for  dairy 
products?  Have  we  enough  cows? 
Will  our  present  cows  return  a  profit 
at  the  present  high  price  of  feed 
and  labor?" 

DON'T  GET  PANICKY. 

Perhaps  your  own  answer  to  the 
last  question  is  "No."  but  is  that 
a  sufficient  reason  why  you  should 
sell  off  your  entire  herd?  Perhaps 
you  could  make  more  money  this 
year  if  you  sold  your  crops  direct 
instead  of  feeding  them  to  the  cows, 
but  how  about  the  future? 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  present  time  one  thing 
remains  sure,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  there  will  always  be  a  good 
demand  for  dairy  products.  Other 
industries  crop   up   now  and  then. 


that  was  fairly  profitable  two  years 
ago  may  be  losing  you  money  today. 
Feeds  that  you  could  use  profitably 
before  the  war  may  be  too  high 
priced  today,  or  perhaps  not  obtain- 
able at  all.  The  men  who  worked 
for  you  so  satisfactorily  then  may 
be  at  the  front  today,  and  you  find 
it  impossible  to  fill  their  places  with 
experienced  men. 

Discouraging?  Yes.  But  not  a 
knockout  blow  by  any  means.  It 
does  not  mean  that  you  cannot  make 
a  satisfactory  profit  from  dairying 
right  now.  It  simply  means  that 
you  must  recognize  the  conditions 
that  exist  and  adjust  yourself  to 
them. 

DON'T  KEEP  BOARDERS. 

First  of  all,  weed  out  the  slacker 
cows.  On  account  of  the  shortage 
of  help  probably  you  are  tempted  to 
neglect  your  farm  records,  yet  there 
never  was  a  time  when  they  were 
so  necessary  as  right  now.  Don't 
guess  at  what  your  cows  are  doing. 
Keep  books  for  them  and  know  for 
a  certainty  just  what  each  one  is 
producing.  If  there  is  a  testing  as- 
sociation in  your  neighborhood. join 


it.  If  not,  do  the  weighing  and 
testing  yourself.  An  outfit  costs 
very  little,  the  work  is  easily  learned 
and  the  results  will  show  you  which 
cows  are  paying  you  a  profit  and 
which  are  expense  items. 

Beef  prices  are  good  and  there 
never  was  a  better  time  to  cull  the 
herd.  Sell  all  light  producers,  all 
old  cows,  all  that  have  defective 
udders,  and  all  that  will  not  breed 
regularly. 

I  SK  A  HIGH  RECORD  BI  LL. 

Then  be  sure  that  your  bull  is 
good  enough  for  the  job  he  holds, 
for  if  you  depend  upon  the  elim- 
ination of  poor  cows  alone  the  next 
generation  will  be  liable  to  contain 
aB  many  inferior  producers  as  the 
present  one.  The  bull  is  half  the 
herd,  and  as  there  is  just  as  wide  a 
variation  in  the  value  of  buils  as 
there  is  in  cows,  you  should  he  sure 
that  your  bull  comes  from  a  higher 
producing  strain  than  your  cows,  or 
you  will  be  breeding  downward  In- 
stead of  upward. 

CONSERVE  THE  CALK  CROP. 

Raise  all  good  heifer  calves.  No 
farmer  who  kills  a  heifer  calf  with 
the  idea  that  he  is  saving  for  him- 
self or  anyone  else  has  looked  very 
far  into  the  future.  The  dairy  in- 
dustry is  one  that  cannot  be  in- 
creased quickly,  because  it  requires 
two  years  to  raise  a  producing  dairy 
cow  and  five  years  to  bring  her  to  her 
maximum  production.  In  1920  and 
1>21  the  demand  for  young  co.vs 
is  going  to  be  enormous,  but  those 
(O.vs  must  come  from  this  year's  caif 
crop,  and  if  heifer  calves  aro  vealed 
there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  can 
make  up  the  shortage.  There  will 
be  a  sure  market.  Prepare  now  to 
get  your  shnre  of  the  business. 

STl  |>\   YOl'K  FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Perhaps  you  can  substitute  a  lib- 
eral percentage  of  straw,  stover  and 
cheaper  feeds  for  high  priced  hay.  A 
silo  will  enable  you  to  providi  suc- 
culent feed  for  your  cows  at  times 
of  the  year  when  no  green  feed  is 
available,  and  at  a  minimum  cost.  It 
j  ou  chop  your  hay  you  will  be  able 
to  increase  its  feeding  value  at  least 
25  per  cent  by  eliminating  the  waste. 

MILKING  MACHINES  GIVE  SATISFACTION. 

If  you  are  having  trouble  with 
milkers,  consider  a  milking  inachirr* 
seriously.  It  has  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  a  necessity.  There  tre 
several  makes  on  the  market  that 
are  giving  entire  satisfaction,  even 
with  cows  on  official  test. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
mechanical  milkers  in  later  articles; 
also  about  silos,  hay  choppers  and 
other  labor-saving  devices  and  meth- 
ods. In  fact,  we  are  planning  a 
series' of  practical,  common-sense  ar- 
ticles, based  upon  experience,  and 
covering  every  phase  of  your  work. 
Instead  of  merely  urging  you  to  do 
certain  things  and  leaving  it  to  you 
to  devise  your  own  ways  and  means, 
we  are  going  to  give  you  actual 
working  plans,  described  so  clearly 
that  you  can  put  them  right  into 
operation  and  carry  them  through 
to  success.  We  shall  show  you  new 
ways  of  cutting  costs,  saving  time, 
increasing  efficiency  and  enlarging 
profits. 
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The  Table  Grape  Situation  in  California 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox 


ALIFORNIA,  amongst  her 

C other  virtues,  is  pre- 
eminently the  home  of 
the  grape.  The  whole 
world  looks  to  her  for 
raisins,  and,  since  the 
organization  of  this  industry,  its 
markets  have  extended  beyond  any 
former  demand,  which  still  exceeds 
tlie  supply.  The  whole  world  knows 
and  recognizes  the  excellence  of  Cal- 
ifornia dry  and  light  wines  that  have 
been  perfected  with  the  aid  and  ap- 
plication science  has  to  offer.  The 
whole  United  States  depends  upon 
California  for  an  early  and  bounti- 
ful supply  of  table  grapes — a  supply 
to  which  there  is  no  limit  so  long  as 
the  consumer  is  willing  to  pay  a 
profit  on  the  cost  of  production. 

Just  so  long  as  the  market  offers 
a  remunerative  price  to  the  grower, 
he  will  meet  the  demand  with  fruit 
that  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
flavor  and  quality — fruit  well 
handled  and  carefully  packed. 

ATTRACTIVENESS  OF  GRAPE 
CULTURE. 

'To  the  vineyardist  and  to 
every  person  who  labors  in  a 
vineyard  there  is  a  sentimental 
attraction  in  all  phases  of  the 
work  that  is  probably  greater 
than  in  any  other  industry. 
For  it  is  surely  the  oldest  cul- 
ture we  know  of,  its  history 
fading  back  into  the  mist  and 
glamor  of  tradition  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  before  the  time 
of  Christ.  It  is  a  calling  that 
always  presents  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  sunny  skies  and  smil- 
ing faces.  Yet  the  man  versed 
in  viticulture  approaches  the 
subject  with  a  reverence  known 
in  no  other  branch  of  com- 
mercial horticulture.  He  knows 
of  its  mysteries  without  being 
able  to  explain  them  all.  He 
knows  broadly  of  the  vagaries 
that  attach  to  different  varie- 
ties and  by  experience  has  de- 
cided which  variety  is  the  most 
successful  in  the  different  lo- 
calities. And  by  aid  of  this 
cumulative  experience  certain  areas 
are  given  over  to  their  respective 
varieties. 

RESULTS   OF  EXPERIENCE. 

Thus  we  find  the  Tokay  a  leader 
in  the  Lodi  district  for  table  grapes 
and  the  Emperor  and  Malaga  farther 
south  in  the  San  Joaquin.  Also  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  has  become  the 
center  and  scene  of  the  raisin  indus- 
try. Here,  in  land  so  sandy  that  it 
is  difficult  to  establish  a  stand  of 
alfalfa,  the  Thompson's  Seedless  and 
Sultana  thrive  at  their  best  and  pro- 
duce two  and  three  tons  of  raisins 
to  the  acre  in  their  third  and  fourth 
years  of  growth.  The  Muscat,  on 
the  contrary,  does  better  on  strong 
soil  and  must  be  headed  quite  close 
to  the  ground,  while  the  Sultanina 
and  Sultana  are  caned  up  on  a  wire 
or  trellis. 

Experience  has  taught  us  which 
varieties  should  be  headed  high  and 
which  headed  low;  what  varieties 
require  caning  and  tying  and  others 
that  are  cut  entirely  to  the  spur; 
localities  that  need  an  open  head 
or  a  compact  one;  number  of  spurs 
to  the  vine  and  number  of  eyes  to 
the  spur.    It  has  taught  us  that  each 


year  we  have  to  deal  with  some 
problem  and  that  obtaining  a  con- 
tinuous good  crop  of  clean,  healthy 
fruit  and  a  strong,  healthy  vine 
need  never-ending  vigilance  and  con- 
tinuous care  and  individual  judg- 
ment. 

MARKETING. 

In  past  years  practically  all  sec- 
ond crop  table  grapes  of  a  late  sea- 
son or  any  that  were  not  packed 
for  the  markej  for  any  reason  were 
shipped  to  the  wineries.  These 
grapes  helped  pay  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  harvesting  of  the  main 
crop.  At  present  the  condition  of 
the  industry  reminds  one  of  the  old 
man  who,  when  asked  how  he  was, 
replied:  "Well,  I'm  better  than  I 
were,  but  I  baint  so  well  as  I  were 
afore  I  were  as  bad  as  I  am  now." 

Usually,  so  long  as  the  price  of 
grapes  shipped  East  is  remunerative 


out  the  wine  grape  vineyards,  but 
many  .of  the  table  grapes  will  have 
to  go,  too.  This  will  not  prove  so 
great  an  injury  at  Lodi,  because, 
though  the  loss  would  be  grievous, 
those  who  can  pull  through  can 
plant  something  else  and  make  good. 
But  in  the  hill  sections  of  Napa  and 
Sonoma  and  other  wine-grape  sec- 
tions it  will  be  fatal  for  those  who 
can  plant  nothing  else  profitably  on 
their  land.  And  table  grapes  are 
not  profitable  in  these  two  counties, 
which  are  not  suited  to  these.  It 
wine  grapes  are  all  crushed  this  will 
be  a  record  year,  apparently,  for 
price  and  crops  throughout  can  be 
said  to  be  good. 

STANDARDIZATION. 

Standardization  has  helped  the 
shipping-grape  business  and  has  but- 
tressed a  market  in  Eastern  cities 
that  had  been  weakened  by  the  early 


These  magnificent  clusters  of  Tokays  show  the  great  prolficacy  of  California's  grape  lands 


to  the  grower,  they  continue  in  an 
unending  flow  to  this  distant  mar- 
ket. When  the  demand  declines, 
and  drops  below  cost,  this  shipment 
to  the  wineries  takes  place.  Two 
years  ago  some  40  per  cent  and  last 
year  60  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  the 
Lodi  district  was  thus  disposed  of. 
The  increased  amount  last  year  was, 
however,  largely  owing  to  car  short- 
age. This  year  growers  are  hoping 
for  better  service.  Out  of  40,000 
acres  in  the  above  section,  18,000 
acres  are  in  table  grapes,  Tokays  in 
the  lead,  and  the  balance  of  the 
acreage  is  in  wine  grapes.  Most  of 
these  have  been  sold  or  contracted 
for  subject  to  pending  legislation 
and,  as  may  be  surmised,  growers 
are  apprehensive  over  the  possibility 
of  measures  that  may  result  in  the 
loss  of  their  crops.  Small  lots  of 
wine  grapes  have  been  sold  to  in- 
dependent buyers  outright  as  high 
as  $25  and  $30  a  ton.  •  One  man, 
who  estimated  his  crop  at  six  tons 
to  the  acre,  sold  his  crop  for  $22.50 
a  ton.  These  were  Tokays  and  this 
price  was  obtained  on  the  vine. 

Of  course,  if  prohibition  comes 
along  it  will  not  only  mean  tearing 


shipments  of  fruit  sent  out  in  for- 
mer years. 

As  soon  as  grapes  wers  large 
enough,  no  matter  how  green  and 
immature,  some  growers,  to  catch 
the  early  market,  used  to  ship  1hem 
by  the  carload.  Up  to  three  years 
ago  leading  growers  were  complain- 
ing, and  quite  rightly,  that  their 
markets  were  being  spoiled  by  these 
early  shipments  of  grapes  deficient 
in  sugar  and  otherwise  out  of  con- 
dition. And  standardization  was  the 
outcome.  The  matter  was  threshed 
out  at  innumerable  meetings  and 
fruit  growers'  conventions  and  re- 
sulted in  an  organization  that  works 
a  hardship  on  none  and  which  has 
created  a  condition  whereby  our 
grapes  are  reliable,  both  in  quality, 
pack  and  sugar  content. 

Many  years  ago  I  remember  see- 
ing grapes  unpacked  at  the  grocers' 
— grapes  that  came  from  Spain.  They 
were  Muscats  and  Malagas  and  were 
shipped  practically  green.  They 
came  in  sugar  barrels,  packed  In 
cork  dust,  and  sold  at  about  10 
cents  a  pound  retail  in  London. 
Spanish  grapes  came  to  be  regarded 
as   German    kultur    is    today  —  all 


right  if  you  let  them  alone.  The 
sawdust  barrel  was  a  good  place  to 
keep  them  out  of  sight.  Again,  like 
boche  kultur.  Our  own  table-grape 
business  would  doubtless  have  lan- 
guished if  we  had  not  had  stand- 
ardization, though  not  to  the  extent 
that  the  Spanish  trade  did.  Our  in- 
spections are  carried  out  with  vigil- 
ance and  with  the  least  possible  in- 
convenience to  the  grower  or  pack- 
er. Some  districts  inspect  the  fruit 
right  in  the  vineyard,  others  inspect 
before  the  fruit  is  packed,  and  others 
again  after  it  is  packed;  but  in  any 
case  the  sugar  content  will  be  up 
to  standard,  the  fruit  free  from  mil- 
dew, and  the  pack  reliable  and  cor- 
rectly marked. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

In  1912  California  vineyards  cov- 
ered about  385,000  acres.  Of  this 
area  180,000  acres  were  pro- 
ducing wine  grapes.  The  raisin 
grape  vineyards  amounted  to 
some  130,000  acres  and  the 
table  or  shipping  grapes  to 
75,000  acres,  of  which  last  40 
per  cent  is  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  40  per  cent  in  the  San 
Joaquin,  6  per  cent  in  South- 
ern California,  and  4  per  cent 
in  the  coast  ranges.  I  take 
these  figures  from  a  leaflet  of 
Prof.  Fred  T.  Bioletti. 

This  past  dry  year  has  been 
very  hard  on  vines  where  no 
irrigation  is  practised,  except- 
ing on  the  best  land  and 
where  first-rate  cultural  meth- 
ods are  followed.  It  so  often 
happens  that  in  a  dry  year 
sucking  insects  seem  to  be  a 
little  overabundant.  The  two 
conditions  together  make  a 
good  team — for  the  undoing  of 
tree  or  vine.  Vine  leaf  hop- 
pers have  been  quite  bad  this 
year,  making  some  vineyards 
look  rusty  and  patchy  by  the 
first  week  in  August. 

On  the  other  hand,  mildew 
has  been  more  or  less  partial 
according  to  locality,  but  the 
hopper  in  the  north  is  ubiquitous. 
It  is  strange  how  we  sort  of  forget 
about  him  every  year  till  he  shows 
up  in  sufficient  numbers  to  mar  the 
vines,  and  by  that  time  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  do  anything. 

Sulphuring  in  the  spring,  when 
the  shoots  first  put  out,  is,  I  think, 
more  thoroughly  carried  out  than 
any  other  operation  and  by  methods 
vastly  improved  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. I  hope  in  some  future  articles 
to  give  results  that  have  been  ob- 
tained by  vineyardists  using  late 
winter  sprays  of  (1)  bluestone,  (2) 
Bordeaux  and  (3)  copperas,  the 
amounts  used  and  when;  also  results 
obtained  by  the  use  of  atomic  sul- 
phur when  the  weather  has  been  too 
dull  to  make  dry  sulphuring  of  any 
use. 


WEEDLESS  ALFALFA  VALUABLE. 

Foxtail  and  weeds  are  kept  out 
of  alfalfa  by  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son 
of  Morganhill.  They  sow  about  half 
a  sack  of  rye  per  acre  before  rains 
begin  and  springtooth  it  in.  The 
grain  smothers  the  weeds,  makes 
good  early  feed,  and  the  alfalfa 
stretches  right  up  among  it  in  a 
surprising  way. 
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Study  the  Purebreds  at  the  State  Fair 

Read  this  article  whether  you  attend  the  State  Fair  or  not.  It  will  tell  you  why  purebreds 
are  the  common-sense  animals   for  business  farmers — why    YOU   ought   to   have  them 


I  Written  for  raclflr  Rural  Press  by  K.  H.  Whltten.l 


^OW  MUCH  are  you  going 
to  bring  home  from  the 
State  Fair?  Probably 
you  are  figuring  on  how 
much  you  should  take 
with  you,  but  there  is 
a  still  more  important  problem.  The 
cost  of  the  trip  should  not  be  con- 
sidered an  expense  item,  but  rather 
an  investment,  and  the  interest  that 
it  can  be  made  to  pay  is  almost 
entirely  up  to  you.  You  may  return 
home  without  a  red  cent  in  your 
jeans,  yet  have  your  mind  filled  with 
facts  which  will  be  worth  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  you.  It  will  all  depend 
upon  how  you  use  your  faculty  of 
observation.  Don't  be  like  the  young 
reporter  who  was  engaged  by  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  to  report  a 
week's  religious  convention  in  New- 
port, Ky.  The  reports  came  in  all 
right  for  two  days,  but  on  Wednes- 
day nothing  was  heard.  Thursday 
the  editor  received  a  note  from  the 
cub  reporter  that  the  religious  con- 
vention had  broken  up  in  a  fight  and 
he  couldn't  get  any  news.  The  poor 
fellow  couldn't  realize  that  the  re- 
port of  a  fight  at  a  religious  con- 
vention would  be,  from  the  news- 
paper's standpoint,  the  most  inter- 
esting news  he  could  get. 

We  hope  that  there  will  not  be 
any  fights  at  the  State  Fair,  yet 
there  are  always  plenty  of  lively  dis- 
cussions among  breeders,  and  from 
these  and  various  other  sources  much 
helpful  information  can  be  secured 
if  you  will  keep  your  eyes  and  ears 
open. 

You  know  Emerson  said.  "Every- 
man is  my  master  in  at  least  one 
thing,  and  in  that  I  hope  to  learn 
from  him."  At  the  Fair  you  will 
find  the  leaders  in  different  lines- 
men who  have  made  a  success  of 
livestock  raising.  In  all  probability 
they  have  solved  the  very  problems 
that  are  causing  you  so  much  trou- 
ble. Get  acquainted  with  them. 
You  will  find  them  most  likeable 
fellows,  and  they  will  be  glad  to 
answer  your  questions  and  give  you 
the  benefit  of  their  experience.  You 
can  put  in  many  profitable  hours 
sitting  on  a  bale  of  alfalfa,  listen- 
ing to  the  breeders  and  herdsmen 
as  they  discuss  problems  and  swap 
experiences. 

STIIDY  THK  PBIZK  WINNERS. 

Take  with  you  mental  pictures  of 
the  animals  you  have  at  home  and 
compare  them  with  the  prize  win- 
ners. See  in  what  respect  your  own 
stock  needs  to  be  improved.  Per- 
haps you  have  not  been  using  pure- 
bred sires.  If  so,  study  the  results 
from  their  use.  Find  out  the  ages 
and  the  weights  or  productions  of 
different  animals,  compare  them  with 
animals  of  the  same  age  in  your 
herd,  and  see  what  scientific  breed- 
ing will  accomplish. 

Farmers  used  to  think  that  pure- 
bred animals  excelled  common  stock 
only  in  show  qualities,  and  that  for 
utility  purposes  they  had  no  addi- 
tional value.  But  it  has  been  proved 
that  every  show  point  has  a  vital 
connection  with  utility  qualities,  and 
after  all  is  said  about  the  useless- 
ness  of  fancy   points,   the  folly  of 


YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO  MISS  THE  STATE  FAIR. 

THE  STATE  FAIR  this  year  will  reflect  public  opinion  on  the 
engrossing  subject  of  winning  the  war.  The  livestock  department 
will  exemplify  breeding  to  increase  our  meat  and  milk  foodstuffs.  Soil 
products  will  follow  much  the  same  lines.  The  National  Food  Admin- 
istration will  visualize  its  teachings  in  practical  conservation.  The 
tractor  and  implement  exhibit  will  demonstrate  the  nation's  effort  to 
plant  and  harvest  increased  acreage  with  reduced  manpower.  The 
model  encampment  of  300  sailors  from  Mare  Island,  the  navy's  exhibit 
and  the  huts  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  will  present  actual 
war  conditions,  while  aviators  from  Mather  Field  will  add  to  the  real- 
ism. A  "Better  Babies"  demonstration  will  feature  advanced  social 
work. 

Entertainment  and  practical  benefit  will  he  combined  to  a  degree 
that  will  maike  the  Fair  of  inestimable  benefit  to  almost  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  our  State.  Come  expecting  the  best  time  of  your 
life.  •  You  won't  be  disappointed.    A  right  royal  welcome  awaits  you. 

CHAS.  W.  PAINE,  Secretary. 


fine  pedigrees,  and  the  absurdity  of 
high-priced  ancestors,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  purebred  animal  Is 
the  common-sense  animal  for  the 
business  farmer. 

PRACTICAL  TALI  E  OF  PCREBREIIS. 

Meat-making  animals — beef  cat- 
tle, hogs  and  sheep — have  been  se- 
lected and  mated  so  as  to  increase 
the  production  of  high-class  cuts; 
the  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  have  been 
improved  by  selecting  those  produc- 
ing the  highest  yields  of  milk  and 
butterfat;  and  draft  horse  progress 
is  estimated  by  the  ability  to  pull 
heavy  loads.  Consequently,  if  a 
breeding  animal  is  able  to  impress 
upon  its  offspring  the  ability  to 
make  more  meat  or  milk,  or  to  gen- 


the  same  day.  Both  used  the  same 
amount  of  Government  forest  range 
per  head  and  paid  the  same  grazing 
fee.  One  had  used  purebred  bulls 
to  produce  his  cattle,  the  other  had 
not.  The  good  cattle  brought  $40 
more  per  head  than  the  poor  cattle. 

A  practical,  systematic  hog  feeder, 
who  handles  over  1000  hogs  yearly, 
formerly  bought  common  stock  to 
fatten.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
his  profits,  so  changed  to  purebreds. 
He  kept  an  accurate  account  of  the 
cost  of  production  and  found  that 
the  purebreds  averaged  him  from 
$4  to  $6  extra  profit  per  hog. 

At  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station 
scrub  cows  were  bred  to  a  registered 
bull  and  the  resulting  heifers  were 


Count  Glory,  the  noted  Shorthorn  bull.     Money  Invented  in  a  sire  of  this 
kind  represents  tin  investment  that  will  pay  handsome  dividends. 


erate  more  power  than  the  unim- 
proved part  of  the  ancestry  could  do, 
then  that  breeding  animal  has  dem- 
onstrated his  worth  over  the  grade 
or  scrub  that  cannot  do  this. 

At  the  Missouri  Experiment  Sta- 
tion lambs  sired  by  a  registered  mut- 
ton ram  and  out  of  Western  range 
ewes  weighed  four  pounds  more  each 
at  three  months  of  age  than  lambs 
out  of  the  same  kind  of  ewes  by  a 
scrub  ram  weighed  at  four  months. 
The  well-bred  lambs  were  ready  for 
market  one  month  earlier,  ate  only 
about  one-half  as  much  feed,  and 
sold  for  nearly  $3  more  per  hun- 
dred than  did  the  lambs  by  the  in- 
ferior ram. 

Two  Utah  ranchmen  sold  their 
beef  cattle  in  the  same  market  on 


bred  to  another  registered  bull  of 
the  same  breed.  The  average  yearly 
results  were  as  follows: 

Milk.  Butterfat. 

Damn                       3.255  lbs.  1(11  lbs. 

Dane-liters                6,311  lbs.  '-ItU  lbs. 

Grand-daughters.  11.^85  lbs.  431  lbs. 

The  per  cent  increase  in  produc- 
tion of  the  first  and  second  genera- 
tion grades  over  the  scrubs  was: 

Milk.  Butterfat. 

First  treneratioii   04  62 

Metn  (feneration   243  168 

Pt'REBREDS  TRANSMIT  WITH  CERTAINTY. 

Why  is  it  that  a  purebred  is  val- 
uable for  breeding  purposes  while 
a  scrub  is  not?  Because  the  first 
has  his  good  points  bred  in  him  and 
can  be  depended  upon  to  transmit 
them  to  his  offspring,  while  if  the 
second  has  any  good  points  he  got 
them  by  chance  and  there  can  be  no 


certainty  about  the  quality  of  his 
offspring. 

But  perhaps  you  are  already  using 
purebred  sires  on  grade  herds.  If 
so,  why  not  take  the  next  step  and 
get  purebred  females?  There  is  one 
serious  objection  to  a  grade  herd, 
even  when  headed  by  a  registered 
sire.  It  is  that  no  matter  how  fine 
the  offspring  may  be,  or  how  nearly 
they  may  approach  purebreds  in 
size,  type,  markings  and  production, 
they  never  can  be  registered  and 
sold  for  breeders  at  high  prices. 

BIG  PROFIT  IN  REGISTERED  HERDS. 

Consider  this  matter  seriously  as 
you  look  over  the  fine  stock  offered 
for  sale  at  the  Fair,  for  the  differ- 
ence between  a  grade  and  a  pure- 
bred herd  marks  the  difference  be- 
tween good  success  and  "great"  suc- 
cess. You  can  make  good  money 
with  grades,  but  why  stop  there? 
Why  not  make  double  the  money 
from  the  same  number  of  animals, 
with  no  more  work?  You  can  do  it 
with  purebreds. 

The  Government  and  the  State 
Agricultural  Colleges  are  impressing 
upon  farmers  the  importance  of 
breeding  up.  County  advisers  are 
conducting  their  better  aire  cam- 
paigns, and  are  urging  farmers  to 
give  more  attention  to  livestock.  The 
different  breed  associations  are  con- 
ducting extensive  advertising  cam- 
paigns. The  Government,  States, 
county  authorities  and  banks  are 
helping  to  organize  calf  and  pig 
clubs  among  school  children.  And 
the  result  is  a  big  demand  for  pure- 
bred stock,  not  only  for  nalea  but 
also  for  females,  as  many  farmers 
are  now  buying  purebred  females 
after  seeing  what  can  be  gained  by 
using  a  purebred  sire  on  grade 
stock,  and  realizing  how  much  more 
profit  can  be  made  by  having  an 
exclusive  purebred  herd. 

Money  can  hardly  be  invested 
where  it  will  bring  greater  returns 
than  in  registered  stock.  And  there 
is  no  danger"  of  the  bottom  ever  fall- 
ing out  of  the  purebred  industry 
either,  for  Government  records  re- 
veal the  astounding  fact  that  less 
than  2  per  cent  of  the  farm  animals 
of  the  United  States  are  registered. 
The  demand  for  purebred  stock  is 
increasing  faster  than  the  supply, 
and  it  will  be  years  before  this  de- 
mand is  satisfied.  Even  then  the- 
purebred  business  will  be  a  moBt 
profitable  one,  for  the  poorer  ani- 
mals can  be  marketed  at  more  profit 
than  grades,  and  there  will  always 
be  a  good  demand  for  tops  from 
other  breeders  who  find  it  necessary 
to  introduce  new  blood  into  their 
herds  to  avoid  inbreeding. 

START  WITH  HIGH-CLASS  STOCK. 

It  is  highly  important  to  start 
with  high-class  stock,  and  if  your 
capital  is  limited  you  should  get  a 
few  very  choice  animals  rather  than 
a  larger  number  of  ordinary  quality. 
The  better  the  stock  you  get  in  the 
beginning,  the  greater  your  profits 
will  be,  the  quicker  they  will  come, 
and  the  more  rapidly  they  will  in- 
crease from  year  to  year. 

As  a  rule,  those  who  claim  to> 
(Continued  on  page  179.) 
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More  Grain,  Fewer  Men,  in  Bulk  Handling 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges 


DREAM  of  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  fields  of  Cali- 
fornia are  dotted  with 
bins  for  temporary  stor- 
age of  life-giving  grain. 
Railway  stations  and 
steamboat  landings  are  marked  by 
towering  batteries  of  silo-like  tubes. 
Tidewater  has  multiplied  batteries 
of  similar  tubes.  In  the  fields  of 
■early  autumn,  combined  harvesters, 
tractor  pulled,  are  stopping  occa- 
sionally to  let  cataracts  of  golden 
grain  plunge  into  tight  wagons.  On 
many  fields  near  the  local  elevators 
there  are  no  field  storage  bins,  but 
the  wagons  have  been  collected  into 
trains  to  be  hauled  by  smaller  trac- 
tors to  the  shipping  points.  Where 
field  bins  are,  the  loaded  wagons 
are  quickly  dumped  and  bucket  ele- 
vators run  by  small  motors  or  en- 
gines put  the  grain  into  storage 
until  after  harvest,  when  there  is 
more  time  and  help  for  hauling.  At 
the  elevators  the  wagons  are  dumped 
in  two  or  three  minutes  without 
shoveling.  Cataracts  of  the  same 
grain  are  plunging  from  the  tubes 
into  freight  cars  and  barges.  It  is 
borne  away  to  the  tidewater  eleva- 
tors and  transferred  to  them,  again 
without  hand  shoveling.  American 
ships  pull  up  on  the  opposite  side 
■of  the  elevators  and  the  cataracts 
flow  again. 

But  not  all  of  the  harvest  goes  to 
tidewater.  All  of  the  wheat  goes  to 
local  mills  which  have  enlarged  and 
to  new  ones  that  have  sprung  up. 
More  of  the  barley  than  ever  before 
is  put  into  farmstead  storage  bins 
and  run  at  leisure  through  grinders 
-or  rollers  to  feed  a  splendidly  en- 
larged dairy,  and  hog,  and  beef,  and 
hen  industry.  Much  local  labor  is 
•employed  at  the  mills.  Wheat  by- 
products are  fed  within  the  State 
and  all  of  the  milled  barley  is  here 
made  by  the  livestock  into  food,  or 
dnto  fertilizer  to  produce  more  food. 

Coming  back  to  1918,  the  Gov- 
ernment wants  more-  wheat  to  be 
produced  next  year  with  less  man- 
power. If  that  can  be  done  for 
wheat,  it  can  also  be  done  for  bar- 
ley in  California.  It  means  some 
changes;  but  the  obstacles  are  more 
In  a  few  people's  eyes  than  in  the 
grain  business.  We  say  this  ad- 
visedly. The  Pacific  Coast,  Austra- 
lia, and  the  Argentine  are  the  only 
sections  in,  the  world  that  use  sacks 
extensively  for  grain;  and  had  not 
the  war  interfered,  these  sections 
would  now  be  well  along  in  the 
change  to  bulk  handling. 

California  mills  already  handle 
more  wheat  than  California  raises. 
They  have  long  since  exhausted  last 
season's  crop  and  have  bjen  run- 
ning for  months  on  Australian  wheat. 
Moreover,  they  are  already  equipped 
to  handle  most  of  our  crop  by  bulk 
If  it  should,  be  shipped  that  way. 

We  had  the  distress  last  week  of 
seeing  seven  men  at  the  Sperry  Flour 
Mill  unload  a  grain-tight  car  of 
sacked  wheat  at  a  cost  of  $3.50  per 
hour.  Two  men  emptied  sacks  and 
one  stacked  the  empties.  The  hop- 
per into  which  they  were  dumping 
was  not  working  at  half  capacity. 
Grain  was  spilled  all  around.  If 
the  car  had  been  loaded  with  bulk 
grain,  it  would  have  been  unloaded 


by  two  or  three  men  with  a  power 
shovel  much  faster  and  with  less 
spillage.  Their  wages  would  have 
been  $2  an  hour  less  for  twice  the 
work  accomplished. 

MILLS  HANDLE  BULK  GRAIN. 

On  the  wharf  side  of  the  same 
mill  we  saw  a  bargeload  of  bulk 
grain  being  unloaded  at  full  capac- 
ity of  sixty  tons  per  hour,  grain  be- 
ing scraped  to  the  foot  of  the  "ma- 
rine leg"  of  the  elevator  by  two 
men  with  power  shovels  pulled  by  a 
donkey  engine  on  the  wharf.  Chief 
Millwright  J.  T.  Herbert  said  they 
had  found  it  cost  not  over  two,  cents 
per  ton  to  unload  grain  from  the 
barge,  elevate,  and  convey  it  across 


some  of  them  now  have.  There  is 
no  marine  difficulty  in  the  handling 
of  bulk  grain,  according  to  J.  E. 
Godley,  the  Vallejo  manager. 

RAILWAYS  CARRY  BULK  GRAIN. 

Grain  in  our  Eastern  States  is 
handled  exclusively  in  bulk  in  box 
cars,  most  of  which  are  equipped 
and  marked  for  the  purpose.  Those 
same  cars  are  in  use  on  Pacific  Coast 
railroads.  Railway  facilities  offer 
every  advantage  to  the  bulk  hand- 
ling of  grain. 

INTERIOR  ELEVATORS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now,  is  it  possible  to  build  grain 
elevators  at  railroad  points  in  the 
interior?  Andrew  Kaiser  of  Glenn 
county  is  filling  the  third  and  fourth 


PARTLY  COMPLETED  BULK  GRAIN  ELEVATOR. 

six  concrete  grain  bins  like  the  two  in  the  foreground  have  been  completed  this  season 
by  Andrew  Kaiser  of  Glenn  county  to  hold  125,000  bushels.  The  square  annex  con- 
tains practically  all  the  machinery  for  elevating,  cleaning,  and  weighing  the  grain 
from  Mr.  Kaiser's  9000  acres.  Grain  need  never  be  touched  with  a  shovel  where 
hopper-bottoms  are  steep  enough.  The  system  saves  18  men's  labor  on  this  one  crop. 
The  elevator  cost  $18,000  and  will  pay  for  itself  this  first  season  by  greater  econ- 
omies in  handling,  elimination  of  sacks,  and  less  wasting  of  grain. 


the  street  into  steel  and  concrete 
bins  over  50  feet  tall. 

There  are  terminal  elevators  at 
Vallejo  to  unload  Australian  wheat 
175  tons  per  hour.  The  storage  con- 
sists of  60  bins  15  feet  inside  diam- 
eter, about  84  feet  tall  and  holding 
1,000,000  bushels  at  once.  Bins 
holding  400.000  bushels  were  used 
for  last  year's  crop.  Terminal  facil- 
ities for  handling  bulk  grain  offer 
no  difficulty  except  multiplication  of 
similar  elevators. 

SHIPS  CARRY  BULK  GRAIN. 

Marine  shipping  of  grain  in  bulk 
is  successfully  carried  out  wherever 
tidewater  elevators  are  in  use.  The 
Australian  grain  comes  mostly  in 
sacks  for  lack  of  terminal  elevators 
there,  but  bulk  shipments  have  been 
made  and  more  will  come  in  bulk 
when  facilities  at  shipping  points 
permit.  It  is  mostly  a  matter  of 
more  partitions  in  the  ships  than 


bins  of  a  125,000-bushel  elevator 
while  the  fifth  and  sixth  ones  are 
being  completed.  A  number  of  grain 
growers  in  the  same  county  have 
formed  a  co-operative  elevator  com- 
pany and  are  storing  their  grain  in 
wooden  and  corrugated  iron  field 
bins  with  small  elevating  machin- 
ery. Moreing  Bros,  of  Sacramento 
county  built  grain  bins  in  their 
sacked-grain  warehouse  under  Mr. 
Herbert's  direction  and  discharge 
directly  onto  barges  on  the  Sacra- 
mento river.  These  were  in  use  last 
year.  The  Chowchilla,  Athlone,  Mer- 
ced, and  other  elevators  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  have  been  in  opera- 
tion one  season  or  more  before  1918. 
The  one  on  the  Ramina  Ranch  at 
Tehachapi  has  been  in  use  several 
years.  Interior  elevators  and  field 
bins  offer  no  difficulty  to  discourage 
the  bulk  handling  of  grain. 


BULK  HARVESTING  SAVES  LABOR. 

Can  the  harvesters  handle  bulk 
grain  economically?  The  writer 
last  week  rode  around  a  field  a 
mile  long  on  three  different  com- 
bined harvesters  belonging  to  Mr. 
Kaiser.  Bins  had  been  built  on  top 
of  them.  Bucket  elevators  had  been 
set  to  catch  the  grain  where  it  com- 
monly goes  into  the  sack  hoppers 
and  elevate  it  into  the  bins.  One 
man  watched  the  machine,  one  man 
tended  the  header,  one  man  oper- 
ated the  tractor.  Hopper-bottomed 
grain  wagons  drove  up  to  the  ma- 
chines when  their  bins  were  full 
and  the  header-tender  opened  a 
chute  which  permitted  the  grain  to 
slide  down  into  a  wagon  in  about 
three  and  a  half  minutes.  Six 
horses  hauled  two  wagons,  each  of 
40  or  50  sacks  capacity.  A  truck 
hauled  120  to  140  sacks  per  load. 
One  of  the  drivers  is  68  years  old. 
The  field  was  five  miles  from  the 
elevator.  Instead  of  using  field  bins, 
ten  wagons  were  used  besides  the 
truck  to  haul  the  grain  to  the  ele- 
vator as  it  was  threshed.  These  were 
not  kept  busy  by  the  three  har- 
vesters except  where  grain  was  es- 
pecially heavy. 

At  the  elevator  a  slide  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a,  wagon  was  pulled  out  and 
the  grain  ran  into  an  underground 
hopper.  When  two  wagonloads  had 
been  emptied  an  aged  man  pulled 
an  electric  switch  and  the  grain  was 
elevated  to  a  cleaner  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  elevator  annex  to  the 
bins.  It  ran  by  gravity  into  a 
weighing  bin,  whence  it  was  ele- 
vated to  the  tops  of  the  50-foot 
tubes.  Two  men  were  saved  on 
each  harvester  and  a  whale  of  a  lot 
of  hard  lifting  and  slow  handling 
of  sacks  was  avoided.  No  man 
touched  the  grain  at  any  time  ex- 
cept to  spread  it  out  in  the  bins 
and  wagons  and  to  clean  the  last  of 
it  out  of  them,  for  their  hopper  bot- 
toms are  not  quite  steep  enough. 
Mr.  Kaiser  saves  the  labor  of  18 
men.  There  is  ho  field  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  bulk  handling,  of  grain. 

In  all  the  steps  of  bulk  handling, 
less  manpower  is  used,  less  grain  is 
wasted,  less  risk  is  run  from  weather, 
fire,  mice,  etc.,  and  the  cost  and 
time  of  harvesting  the  entire  crop 
is  greatly  reduced. 

ECONOMIES  PAY  FOR  ELEVATORS. 

The  only  really  pertinent  ques- 
tion is  this:  Do  the  economies  re- 
sulting from  bulk  handling  at  a  time 
of  stress  such  as  the  present  amount 
to  more  than  the  cost  in  labor, 
freight  hauling,  and  materials  re- 
quired to  build  the  necessary  ele- 
vators and  equip  them  with  what 
little  machinery  they  require?  The 
answer  seems  to  be  ready — -both  the 
first  and  the  last  field  elevators 
completed  in  California  will  have 
paid  for  themselves  by  the  econ- 
omies in  handling  their  first  crops. 
The  cost  of  terminal  elevators  will 
be  quickly  repaid  by  similar  econ- 
omies, besides  saving  of  time  in 
loading  and  unloading  ships,  releas- 
ing ships  from  the  long  haul  bring- 
ing bags  from  Calcutta,  when  they 
could  as  well  be  bringing  wheat 
from  Australia  in  less  time  per  trip, 
releasing  freight  cars  from  the  dis- 
continued on  page  182.) 
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T  IS,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge 
that  prices  have  risen. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is 
not  equally  well  known 
that  prices  of  nearly  all 


It  is  tht*  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  three  items:  (1)  What  do  rising  prices 
signify?  ('.*)  If  the  price  of  n  product,  say  wheat,  is  controlled,  who  suiter*  most, 
tlie  producer  or  the  consumer?  and  <:i)  If  one  agricultural  product  is  controlled,  Is  It 
in  the  interest  of  the  industry  or  the  nation  to  control  other  agricultural  products? 


important  articles  of  commerce  have 
risen  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  are  exceptions,  as  for 
example,  coffee  in  Brazil,  wheat  in 
Australia,  and  horses  in  the  United 
States. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  three  statements  may  be 
made  safely: 

1.  Commodity  prices  are  approxi- 
mately double  what  they  were  on 
July  14,  1914; 

2.  Most  of  this  rise  has  occurred 
in  the  last  two  years; 

3.  Commodity    prices   have  risen 
faster  than  wages. 

During  a  period  of  inflation,  com- 
modity prices  always  rise  faster  than 
-Rages.  Hence  all  persons  who  pro- 
duce commodities  with  the  same  ef- 
ficiency as  heretofore  obtain  in- 
creased profits.  They  are  neither  to 
be  blamed  or  praised  for  it.  They 
simply  can  not  help  it. 

The  exchange  value  of  different 
commodities  remain  about  the  same. 
It  simply  takes  more  dollars  to  ef- 
fect the  transaction.     As  an  exam- 
ple, take  the  five  great  farm  crops 
of  the  United  States,  which,  stated 
in  order  of  acreage,  are  corn,  wheat, 
hay,  oats  and   cotton.     These  five 
crops  are  the  foundation  on  which 
the  agriculture   of  our   country  is 
constructed.    Two  of  them,  corn  and 
cotton,  are  not  raised  to  any  such 
extent  either  by  our  allies  or  our 
enemies.     They   enable   us   to  live 
without    wheat,    pork    products  or 
even    cane    sugar.     So  thoroughly 
have  the  baker  and  the  housewife 
been  taught  to  use  cotton  seed  and 
corn  oils  there  is  now  difficulty  in 
getting  them  to  consume  the  sur- 
plus lard  which  our  packing  houses 
have  accumulated.     It  will  be  just 
as  easy,  if  ever  it  becomes  necessary, 
to  teach  the  housewife  to  use  corn 
syrup  in  place  of  granulated  sugar. 
It   is   because  of  corn   and  cotton 
that  we  shall  win  the  war.  Using 
the  five  years  ending  with  the  last 
April  of  peace  as  a  basis,  on  April 
1st  this  year,  wheat  had  increased 
128   per  cent,   corn   147   per  cent, 
oats  120  per  cent,  hay  44  per  cent, 
and  cotton  157  per  cent.    The  varia- 
tion in  exchange  value  might  have 
been  equally  great  had  there  been 
no   war.     However,   certain  groups 
of  products  have  risen  faster  than 
other  groups.     Although  there  are 
some  exceptions,  primary  farm  prod- 
ucts have  approximately  doubled  in 
value  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
while  secondary,  or  animal  products, 
have  only  risen  about  two-thirds  in 
price. 

Obviously  what  the  producer  of 
secondary  products  needs  is  a  greater 
price  for  his  product  rather  than  a 
less  cost  of  production,  since  he  can 
not  hope  to  reduce  the  cost  suf- 
ficiently to  offset  the  present  lack 
of  exchange  value  in  his  products. 
This  increase  in  price  will  come  about 
in  due  time,  but  this  is  not  much 
consolation  to  the  man  who  may  be 
losing  money  while  he  waits. 


THK    EFFECT    OF  BUFFERS. 

This  discussion  relates  to  the  sig- 
nificance and  not  to  the  causes  of 
rising  prices.     Nevertheless,  it  may 
be  helpful  to  point  out  one  rather 
important  aspect  of  war-time  pur- 
chases.  In  peace  time  there  are  buf- 
fers between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.     There   are    the  whole- 
saler and  the  retailer.     The  whole- 
saler tries  to  buy  from  the  producer 
at  a  price  which   he  believes  will 
permit  him  to  sell  to  the  retailer  at 
a  profit.    The  retailer  tries  to  buy 
from  the  wholesaler  at  a  price  which 
he  believes  will  permit  him  to  sell 
to  the  consumer.    In  war  time,  how- 
ever, there  comes  into  the  market 
a  wholesale  buyer  who  is  not  going 
to  re-sell  and  who,  therefore,  will 
not  be  put  out  of  business  if  he 
buys  too  high.     Thus,  for  example, 
a  year  ago  last  April,  at  the  most 
critical  moment  in  the  financial  his- 
tory  of   the   war.  our  Government 
loaned    the    Allied    Powers  money 
with    the    understanding    that  the 
money  should  be  spent  in  this  coun- 
try.   The  Allied  Powers  were  in  a 
panic    over    the    need    for  wheat. 
They  could  pay  any  price  necessary 
to  secure  it,  because  they  were  not 
going  to  sell  it  but  were  going  to 
use  it  to  feed  their  soldiers.  What 
more  natural  than  that  they  should 
pay  whatever  was  necessary  to  se- 
cure   it?      Our    American  millers 
could  not  by  themselves  have  run 
away  with  the  market,  because  they 
had  to  sell   their  flour  to  the  re- 
tailer, who  in  turn  must  sell  it  to 
the  consumer.    It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  war  removes  some  of  the  re- 
straining influences  to  the  rise  of 
prices.     It   is  equally  true   in  the 
building  of  cantonments,   the  con- 
struction of  ships,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  munitions.    The  Government 
must  buy  materials  for  these  things 
in   a  -wholesale   way   at   any  cost. 
There  is  no  retail  customer  to  hag- 
gle over  prices.     This  is  a  reason, 
perhaps  ample  reason,  for  a  proper 
co-ordination    and    supervision  of 
purchases   by   the   Governments  of 
the  Allied  Powers. 


to  the  more  exclusive  production  of 
this  particular  crop.  No  matter, 
therefore,  what  the  price  of  wheat 
is,  some  farmers  find  its  cultivation 
profitable,  some  just  break  even, 
while  others  lose  money.  The  num- 
ber of  farmers  which  falls  within 
each  group  varies  with  the  price, 
but  each  group  continues  to  exist, 
because  before  all  farmers  are  forced 
out" of  business  the  price  rises,  while 
before  the  price  rises  to  a  point 
which  makes  unadapted  land  profit- 
able the  price  falls  again.  The  area 
of  wheat  thus  expands  and  contracts 
as  the  price  rises  and  falls,  because 
of  the  status  of  the  marginal  man. 
If  the  area  sown  to  wheat  con- 
tracts sufficiently  rapidly  with  the 
fall  in  price,  the  average  cost  of 
production  is  not  necessarily  any 
greater  per  bushel.  If  an  increase  in 
price  causes  a  great  extension  of 
area,  the  average  profit  may  not  be 
any  greater  because  of  the  use  of 
the    marginal    land,    although  the 

man  who  has  land  well  adapted  to  I  profit.    What  would  it  signify?  As- 


to  go  around  he  must  buy  substi- 
tutes at  an  increased  price.  The 
increased  price  is,  in  the  long  run, 
the  measure  of  what  he  would  have 
to  pay  to  cause  the  production  of 
a  sufficient  supply  of  wheat.  I  say 
"in  the  long  run,"  because  usual 
conditions  can  hardly  provide  for 
the  wheat  that  has  been  sent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

CONTROL    OF    OTHER  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODU4  Ts 

Why  not,  then,  control  the  price 
of  substitutes?  If  one  agricultural 
product  is  controlled,  is  it  in  the 
interest  of  the  industry  or  the  na- 
tion that  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts be  controlled?  I  am  not  asking 
whether  it  is  in  the  interest  of  cer- 
tain individuals  or  certain  groups  of 
individuals,  but  is  it  in  the  interest 
of  agriculture  as  a  whole?  How 
would  it  affect  the  national  wel- 
fare?   Would  it  help  win  the  war? 

Approximately  one-eighth  of  the 
area  of  the  United  States  is  in  cul- 
tivated crops.  Approximately  one- 
eighth  of  the  cultivated  area  is  in 
wheat.  Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  all  the  wheat  in 
the  United  States  is  being  raised 
for   patriotic    reasons   without  any 


IK  PRICE  OF  A  PRODUCT  is  CONTROLLED 
WHO   EKJFFER8    Most.  PRODUCER 
OR  CONSUMER? 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  price  of 
wheat  has  been  fixed  by  the  legis- 
lative enactment  or  human  fiat  be- 
low what  economic  law  would  have 
fixed  it?  How  will  it  work  out  in 
practice? 

Cost  accounting  surveys  have  been 
made  in  many  portions  of  the  United 
States  upon  diverse  farming  indus- 
tries. The  fact  determined  by  these 
inquiries  is  that  the  labor  income  is 
three  to  five  times  as  great  among 
one-fifth  of  the  farmers  of  any  given 
region  as  it  is  for  the  average  of  all 
the  farmers  of  that  region. 

If  a  single  industry,  like  wheat 
raising,  is  studied,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  some  portions  of  the  United 
States,  no  matter  what  the  price  of 
wheat,  its  cultivation  will  be  profit- 
able because  of  special  adaptation 
of  soil  and  climate.  Such  areas  tend 


wheat  will  make  unusual  profits.  If. 
however,  increased  production  is 
caused  by  favorable  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  hence  unusual  yield  per 
acre,  the  situation  is  very  different, 
such  is  the  complexity  of  the  problem. 

What  would  be  the  tendency  if 
the  price  of  wheat  were  fixed  below 
the  proper  economic  price,  assum- 
ing economic  laws  prevail  for  com- 
petitive crops?  Where  land  is  well 
adapted  to  wheat,  and  where  for 
that  reason  it  tends,  as  in  certain 
pnrts  of  the  Great  Plains  area,  to 
be  raised  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
crops,  it  will  continue  to  be  grown 
not  only  because  it  is  a  profitable 
crop  but  because  it  is  more  profit- 
able than  other  crops. 

Wherever  wheat  cultivation  is 
practiced  largely  because  of  the  gen- 
eral effect  on  the  farm  scheme,  as 
in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Val- 
ley States,  it  is  easy  to  change  to 
the  more  profitable  competitive 
crops.  For  example,  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  region  mentioned,  the 
rotation  consists  of  corn,  oats,  and 
wheat  one  year,  and  timothy  and 
clover  two  years,  making  one-fifth 
the  cultivated  area  in  wheat  each 
year.  If,  however,  corn  or  oats  or 
both  become  a  relatively  better  risk 
only  patriotism  will  keep  the  farmer 
from  following  a  rotation  consist- 
ing of  corn  two  years,  oats  one  year, 
and  hay  two  years.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  farmer's  patriotism  is 
stimulated  by  a  higher  price  on 
wheat,  his  rotation  may  become 
corn,  oats,  and  hay  each  one  year 
and  wheat  two  years.  In  one  case 
he  omits  wheat  altogether,  in  the 
other  he  doubles  his  acreage.  In 
either  case  he  is  not  financially  af- 
fected because  of  his  ability  to 
hedge 

But  what  happens  to  the  con- 
sumer? Is  he  affected  so  long  as 
the  price  of  wheat  is  controlled? 
Should  he  worry?  No,  so  long  as 
there  is  plenty  of  wheat;  but  as 
soon  as  there  is  not  enough  wheat 


suming  that  the  normal  income  from 
wheat  is  one-eighth  of  the  total  in- 
come (the  gross  income  is  consid- 
erably less  than  one-eighth),  then 
the  Joss  to  the  American  farmer 
could  not  be  more  than  one-eighth 
of  the  total  income,  a  loss  that  the 
farmers  could  well  stand  and  which 
they  would  willingly  bear  in  order 
to  win  this  war.  But  suppose  the 
prices  of  the  other  seven-eighths  of 
the  products  which  the  farmer  pro- 
duces were  controlled,  then  what 
would  happen?  It  is  easy  to  fore- 
see what  the  tendency  would  be. 

If  the  farmer  was  a  tenant,  he 
would  soon  cast  about  for  some  oc- 
cupation at  which  he  could  make  a 
living,  such  as  working  in  the  ship- 
yards or  in  the  munition  factories, 
or  being  employed  as  a  fireman  or 
brakeman  on  a  railroad.  The  man 
who  owns  his  farm  could  still  make 
a  living  by  turning  off  his  hired 
help  and  reducing  his  activities  to 
those  which  he  himself  could  per- 
form. His  children  as  they  grew 
up  would  get  employment  in  the 
city  as  stenographers  or  as  motor- 
men  or  conductors  on  street  rail- 
ways. Because  of  his  investment  in 
his  land,  the  farmer  could  still  man- 
age to  live,  providing  his  farm  was 
free  from  debt.  If,  however,  he 
happened  to  carry  a  considerable 
mortgage,  the  bank  would  finally 
get  him  unless  death  claimed  him 
first.  There  are  whole  States  in  the 
Eastern  United  States  where  the 
farmers  have  had  this  history  be- 
cause of  purely  economic  competi- 
tion with  the  newly  developing 
areas  further  west.  It  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  generation 
under  the  eyes  of  all  the  people  who 
have  lived  east  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains. 

It  did  not  greatly  disturb  the 
denizens  of  the  city  because  the 
opening  of  virgin  areas  and  the  de- 
velopment of  rapid  transportation 
assured  an  abundance  of  food.  Sup- 
(Continued  on  page  186.) 
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Reduce  "Overhead"  by  Machine  to  Win  War 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges 


— ^^^^S    A    BOY    just  leaving 

A home,  I  received  a  bit 
of  excellent  advice  from 
a  successful  business 
man.  He  said:  "Young 
man,  choose  your  life- 
work  along  a  productive  line.  Do 
not  get  into  the  'overhead.'  For 
instance,  a  good  salesman  produces 
business — a  bookkeeper  employed  by 
the  same  people  is  an  overhead  ex- 
pense. His  salary  is  paid  out  of 
the  extra  profits  from  the  sales- 
man's work.  He  grinds  out  his  life, 
afraid  to  ask  for  a  raise.  The  good 
salesman  can  talk  like  the  boss  of 
the  business.  Every  good  business 
man  is  everlastingly  figuring  to  re- 
duce the  expense  of  the  overhead 
and  increase  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
ductive end.  Money  that  goes  into 
the  overhead  is  gone  forever.  Every 
coin  that  goes  wisely  into  the  pro- 
ductive end  comes  rolling  merrily 
back  with  some  little  brothers  that 
you  are  glad  to  adopt." 

Now,  Mr.  Farm  Operator,  if  you 
are  a  hard  worker  and  a  hard-up- 
er,  and  if  you  have  a  prosperous 
neighbor,  other  things  having  been 
about  equal,  look  at  his  operations 
and  your  own.  See  how  much  un- 
necessary overhead  you  are  carry- 
ing that  he  is  not.  See  how  much 
of  the  necessary  overhead  you  can 
reduce.  This  is  peculiarly  your  duty 
in  this  time  of  world  hunger  and 
man  shortage. 

SAVE    OVERHEAD  ACRES. 

When  haying  time  used  to  come 
along,  we  filled  the  barns  with  a 
lot  of  sweating  and  hilarity.  Then 
in  the  winter  we  pulled  that  hay 
out  and  pitched  it  to  the  horses. 
The  corn  we  had  plowed  through 
weary  days  and  each  fall  husked 
with  frosty  fingers,  a  lot  of  it  went 
into  the  horses.  Every  morning, 
before  daylight,  we  saw  to  it  that 
the  horses  got  this  feed,  that  they 
were  curried,  harnessed,  hitched  up, 
and  their  stables  cleaned  out  after 
they  were  gone.  We  were  spending 
overhead,  unproductive  time  on 
overhead  horses  to  work  and  har- 
vest a  good  many  overhead  acres  to 
feed  the  overhead  horses.  Such  a 
waste  was  bad  then;  it  is  worse 
now.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture says  that  one-fifth  of  the 
crop  acreage  of  the  United  States 
is  devoted  to  the  production  of 
horse  feed.  A  good  bit  of  that  might 
well   be,  producing  human   feed  by 


use  of  electric  and  gas  power.  Every 
month  of  the  past  few  years  has 
seen  improvements  made  in  tractors 
and  engines  which  have  brought 
them  to  a  point  where  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  ask  whether  they  will 
work  or  will  stand  the  strain  they 
are  built  for,  but  simply  to  ask  if 
they  are  of  the  best  design  and  size 
for  the  conditions  of  one's  own  farm 
and  work.  There  is  no  question 
that  they  may  be  used  to  reduce 
both  man  and  horse  labor. 

UNNECESSARY    OVERHEAD  UNPA- 
TRIOTIC. 

A  farmer  was  feeding  his  hogs  in 
a  way  that  would  cripple  our  armies 
if  all  farmers  did  likewise.  The 
hogs  were  scattered  in  pens  cover- 
ing perhaps  two  acres,  at  least  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  other 
farm  buildings.  Each  pen  had  a 
loose  trough  in  it.  Our  friend  found 
a  kerosene  can  with  a  wooden  han- 
dle nailed  across  the  top,  pumped 
it  about  full  of  water,  climbed  over 
a  fence,  dipped  out  of  a  box  three 
or  four  kinds  of  mill  feeds  one  at  a 
time,  then  mixed  them  into  the 
water,  climbed  four  fences  with  this 
slop,  and  got  awful  peevish  because 
he  had  to  kick  the  old  sow  brutally 
to  make  her  let  the  pigs  get  some 
of  it.  He  repeated  the  detailed 
waste  of  time  for  each  pen,  climb- 
ing all  the  fences  necessary  with 
each  load.  Now,  why  didn't  he  have 
a  bucket  with  *a  handle  that  would 
permit  him  to  mix  that  feed  easier? 
Or  why  didn't  he  mix  it  all  at  once 
in  a  barrel  on  wheels  (he  said  that 
each  pen  got  the  same  mixture  but 
a  different  quantity)?  Why  not 
mix  it  in  a  revolving  barrel  with 
projections  in  it,  a  little  motor  to 
run  it,  a  faucet  over  it,  and  a  handy 
platform  from  which  skim  milk 
could  be  easily  dumped  in?  Why 
didn't  he  have  all  the  troughs  close 
to  the  fences?  Why  didn't  he  have 
all  lots  ending  on  a  single  alley? 
Why  didn't  he  make  a  swinging 
panel  that  would  permit  him  to  pour 
the  slop  in  the  troughs,  not  on  the 
heads  of  pigs?  Why  didn't  he  have 
the  pigs  nearer  the  other  farm  build- 
ings? Why  didn't  he  pump  water 
by  engine  or  motor  into  a  tank, 
and  pipe  it  to  the  feed  mixer?  He 
could  have  fed  those  pigs  better  in 
one-fifth  of  the  time  and  could  then 
have  spent  an  hour  a  day  more  irri- 
gating his  beans,  which  would  yield 
a  bag  or  two  more  per  acre  if  he 
had  put  water  on  them  at  the  right 


time  instead  of  later  when  he  did. 
Uncle  Sam  needs  those  extra  beans 
and  they  would  be  clear  profit  to 
my  friend.  A  little  simple  planning 
and  a  few  dollars  invested  in  power 
would  quickly  pay  for  themselves  by 
permitting  this  man  to  omit  the  un- 
necessary overhead  and  spend  that 
time  productively.  On  nearly  every 
farm  a  lot  of  unnecessary  steps  are 
taken,  unnecessary  jobs  are  done,  a 
lot  of  work  is  made  twice  as  hard 
or  takes  twice  as  long  as  necessary. 
Such  waste  of  energy  is  as  unpa- 
triotic as  the  waste  of  food,  for  it 
prevents  that  much  production  of 
food.  A  little  planning  could  group 
many  of  the  routine  jobs  about  an 
engine  or  electric  motor.  A  little 
tool  shop  could  save  many  a  trip  to 
town  while  men  and  machinery  waste 
time  waiting.  To  avoid  unnecessary 
investment  in  power  machinery, 
many  farms  could  use  portable  en- 
gines or  motors  and  even  portable 
pumps. 

REDUCING  NECESSARY  OVERHEAD 

Gasoline,  kerosene,  and  distillate 
are  about  ten  times  as  powerful  as 
dynamite,  and  dynamite  is  at  least 
ten  times  as  powerful  as  manpower 
or  horsepower.  We  have  plenty  of 
the  fuel  oils,  but  we  are  powerfully 
shy  of  men.  Then  let  us  make  the 
most  of  our  advantage  by  using  fuel 
oils  at  home  to  release  manpower  to 
punch  the  kaiser.  But  if  we  want 
that  punch  to  be  more  powerful 
than  the  kaiser's  dynamite  and 
other  devilish  explosives,  we  will 
have  to  give  every  Allied  soldier  a 
full  tummy.  With  our  best  men 
stepping  forward  for  the  punch, 
there  is  only  one  way  for  us  to  fill 
their  tummies — that  is  by  using  gas- 
oline, distillate,  kerosene  and  elec- 
tricity to  do  the  work  they  did  be- 
fore, and  more.  Every  application 
of  mechanical  power  as  a  substitute 
for  man  and  horse  power  aids  in 
bringing  the  war  to  a  speedier  end 
and  in  sparing  our  boys  at  the  front. 

On  most  every  farm  there  are  a 
lot  of  jobs  now  done  by  men  that 
■in  the  name  of  freedom  should  be 
done  by  power  machinery. 

MECHANICAL    POWER   AND  PATRIOTISM. 

Such  man-labor  as  is  possible  to 
economically  replace  with  tractors, 
engines,  motors,  automobiles,  and 
motor  trucks  has  passed  from  the 
■sphere  of  productive  labor  to  un- 
necessary overhead;  and  it  is  un- 
patriotic to  use  it.    Such  food  crops 


as  may  be  saved  for  human  use  by 
using  machinery  of  all  kinds  to  re- 
place work  animals  are  that  much 
contributed  to  saving  the  world  from 
savagery.  Such  crops  as  may  be  in- 
creased by  machinery  or  used  to  bet- 
ter advantage  after  preparation  by 
machinery  for  feeding  are  that  much 
contributed  to  a  needy,  danger- 
menaced  world.  When  our  boys 
come  home  and  ask  us  if  we  wasted 
acres,  manpower,  or  opportunities 
for  greater  production  while  they 
were  risking  their  lives  and  giving 
their  flesh  and  blood,  may  we  say 
that  we  lost  no  opportunity  to  per- 
form maximum  service  in  the  home- 
land. 


HOME-MADE   WAGON  JACK. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  publish 
directions  for  constructing  a  wooden 
wagon-jack. — J.  N.  H.,  Ft.  Seward. 

A  wooden  wagon  jack,  according 
to  Gion  Gibson  of  Colusa  county, 
must  have  either  a  common  crooked 
iron  pump  handle  for  a  lever,  or  a 
wooden  lover  with  curved  strap 
irons  at  one  end,  short  enough  so 
that  when  it  is  set  and  the  wheel 
is  lifted,  the  handle  may  swing 
enough  past  the  vertical  support  so 
the  weight  of  the  main  beam  and 
wagon  may  rest  directly  on  the 
vertical  and  not  tend  to  fall  un- 
til the  handle  is  brought  back 
again.  The  main  beam  to  be  shov- 
ed under  the  wagon  is  a  3x4  eight 
or  nine  feet  long.  An  eyebolt 
through  its  end  furnishes  connec- 
tion with  the  end  holes  in  the 
pump  handle  to  work  on  a  bolt. 
The  pump  Handle  is  used  upside 
down.  The  vertical  support  is  a 
2x4  with  strap  irons  projecting 
from  the  upper  end.  It  is  just 
long  enough  to  stand  under  the 
rear  axle.  A  bolt  through  holes  in 
the  strap  irons  and  the  other  hole 
in  the  pump  handle  gives  a  bearing. 
With  pump  handle  and  main  beam 
in  line,  shove-  the  latter  under  the 
wagon  until  the  eyebolt  catches  un- 
der the  axle  or  provide  a  hollow  on 
it  to  prevent  the  axle  from  slipping. 
Stand  the  vertical  support  sloping 
to  the  ground  directly  under  it 
and  push  down  on  the  lever. 


A  new  piston  is  declared  to  be  the 
first  repair  expense  in  eleven  years 
on  an  Alpha  engine  operated  by  Mr. 
Sangers  of  Stanislaus  county. 


For  this  job  of  multiplied  operations  the  farmer  i9  saving  much  but  still  wasting;  one  man,  m  he  will  learn  when  the  man  on  the  disk  goes  to  war.     A  fine,  well-finished  seed 

bed  is  being  made  at  one  operation  quickly  after  the  plowing. 
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Factors  in  the  Fall  Seeding  of  Alfalfa 


[Written   for   Pacific   Rural  Press 

Since  the  acreage  of  alfalfa  has 
been  considerably  decreased  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  to 
make  room  for  "beans  and  grain; 
and  since  the  shortage  of  alfalfa 
is  now  being  felt  generally  and  is 
being  reflected  in  the  high  prices 
for  alfalfa  and  dairy  products,  many 
farmers  are  interested  in  learning 
the  quickest  possibe  way  of  secur- 
ing a  productive  field  of  alfalfa. 
For  those  who  have  suitable  con- 
ditions, fall  seeding  will  accomplish 
the  desired  result  at  the  earliest 
date. 

Alfalfa  seeded  in  the  fall  under 
suitable  conditions  usually  produces 
much  heavier  crops  during  the  first 
growing  season  than  spring  seeded 
alfalfa  and  sometimes,  under  very 
favorable  conditions,  fall  seeded  al- 
falfa will  be  so  well  established  by 
the  following  spring  that  it  will 
produce  almost  as  well  as  two-year- 
old  fields. 

SUITABLE  CONDITIONS. 

When  moisture  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable, between  September  1  and  Oc- 
tober 15,  most  any  kind  of  land  may 
safely  be  seeded  to  alfalfa,  as  It 
will  the»  have  sufficient  time  to 
establish  itself  before  winter  weath- 
er begins.  After  October  15,  fall 
seeding  is  doubtful  on  any  but 
sandy  or  sandy  loam  soils  where 
water  does  not  stand  on  the  sur- 
face during  the  winter  months. 

On  very  sandy  soils  and  especial- 
ly on  blow  sand,  fall  or  winter 
seeding  is  usually  more  successful 
than  spring  seeding;  first,  because 
there  is  usually  less  blowing  of 
sand  during  the  fall  and  winter 
and  secondly,  because  there  is  suf- 
ficient time  later  for  re-seeding  if 
the  occasion  demands  it.  Very 
sandy  soil  may  be  sown  to  alfalfa 
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by   J.    M.  Bomberger,  Modesto.) 

anytime  during  the  winter.  On 
his  own  ranch,  the  writer  has  al- 
ways considered  fall  seeding  ad- 
visable where  the  land  is  infested 
with  water  grass,  as  by  so  doing 
the  alfalfa  plants  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  well  established 
before  the  water  grass  starts  growth 
in  tho  spring. 

Better  results  will  almost  always 
result  from  fall  seeding  on  land 
that  contains  some  alkali,  as  the 
young  plants  become  better  estab- 
lished while  the  weather  is  cool 
and  while  the  alkali  in  the  soil  is 
diluted  with  moisture,  at  which 
time  only  a  minimum  amount  of 
damage  is  done  the  young  plants. 

UNSUITABLE  CONDITIONS. 

Generally  speaking,  all  soils  that 
are  not  well  surface-drained,  be- 
ing of  a  heavy,  impervious  texture 
and  being  quite  flat,  so  that  there 
may  be  water  ponds  on  the  surface 
during  wet,  cold  winter  months, 
had  best  not  be  seeded  to  alfalfa 
in  the  late  fall  at  least.  Neither 
is  fall  seeding  advisable  when  the 
land  is  badly  infested  with  winter 
growing  weed  seeds;  where  there 
is  no  fall  irrigation  and  rains  come 
too  late  nor  where  there  is  insuf- 
ficient time  to  properly  prepare  the 
land  for  fall  seeding. 

THE  FROST  FACTOR. 

It  is  often  stated  that  young  al- 
falfa plants  freeze  more  readily  be- 
fore the  third  and  fourth  leaves 
appear  than  later.  This  is  only 
true  under  certain  conditions.  On 
porous  soils,  alfalfa  seeded  as  late 
as  December  will  not  be  killed  by 
freezing,  even  if  the  frosts  are  fre- 
quent before  the  third  and  fourth 
leaves  appear,  but  if  the  surface 
inch  of  soil  is  completely  saturated 
with  water,  so  that  the  stem  of  the 
young  alfalfa  plantlet  is  surrounded 
by  water,  and  the  water  freezes 
solidly,  expanding  in  every  direc- 
tion as  water  does  when  it  is  freez- 
ing, the  expanding,  freezing  water 
mechanically  crushes  the  tender 
stem  of  the  alfalfa  plant  and  causes 
it  to  die.  It  is  this  mechanical  ac- 
tion rather  than  the  low  tempera- 
ture which  actually  damages  the 
plant.  When  the  stem  of  the  plant 
is  a  little  thicker  so  that  it  can 
make  a  very  slight  allowance  for 
the  strangling  effect  of  the  ex- 
panding ice,  we  do  not  find  frost 
such  a  serious  consideration. 

The  writer  is  firmly  convinced 
that  the  danger  of  frost  damage  to 
fall  planted  alfalfa  is  more  a  ques- 
tion of  proper  drainage  than  a 
question  of  temperature. 


ALFAI.l  A 

What  maJcM  tho  landscape  look  so  fair; 
What   blossoms   bright   perfume  the  air; 
What  plant   repays   tbo  farmer's  toll, 
And    will   enrich   the   worn-out  soil? 

Alfalfa 

What  Is  the  crop  that  always  pays. 
And   will  mature  in  forty  days. 
Resisting    drouth,    the   frost,    and  heat; 
Whose    roots    reach    down    one  hundred 
feet  ? 

Alfalfa. 

What  prows  in  loam,  and  clay,  and  sand; 
What   lifts   the  mortage  off  the  land: 
What  crop  is  cut  three  times  a  year, 
And  no  foul  weeds  in  it  appear? 

Alfalfa. 

What   makes   theswlno   so   healthy  feel, 
And   never  raise  a   hungry  squeal; 
The  wholesome  food  that  never  falls 
To  put  three  curls  Into  their  tails? 

Alfalfa. 

What  makes  all  other  stock  loow  nice, 
And  bring  the  highest  market  price; 
What  fills  the  milk  palls,  feeds  the  calf. 
And  makes  the  old  cow  almost  laugh? 

Alfalfa. 

—Better  Fruit. 


BAKER,  HAMILTON 
AND  PACIFIC  CO. 


OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Are  pleased  to  announce  that 
they  will  exhibit  their 

Full  Line  of  Implements 

at  the  coming  California  State 
Fair  to  be  held  in  Sacramento 
Aug.  31  to  Sept.  8  inclusive 


Your  presence  at  our  booth 
will  be  appreciated 


What  Are  YOU  Doing 
To  Help  Solve  The 
Skilled  Labor  Shortage? 

WE  ARE  DOING  OUR  BIT 

To  help  this  great  problem.  You  will  do  yours  if  you  wiM  train  your- 
self for  more  efficient,  more  essential,  more  profitable  service.  Tou  owe 
this  to  yourself  and  your  country  Select  one  of  the  following  courses 
— the  one  best  suited  to  your  talents  and  inclinations— start  N*»W, 
with  resolution  and  "the  mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men."  MB  AN 
ESSENTIAL  MAN. 

TRACTOR  INSTRUCTION 

We  teach  you  Tractor  Engineering? — thoroughly,  practicalty — affording 
you  actual  experience  in  operating:  various,  types  of  tractors:  HOLT 
CATERPILLAR.  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER,  and  MAMMON 
SIEVE  GRIP,  on  our  demonstration  field.  This  is  a  big.  growing 
industry  and  offers  wonderful  opportunities  to  the  trained  Tractor 
Engineer.  Mechanic.  Demonstrator,  and  Salesman. 

AUTO  MECHANICS 


We  offer  you  a  complete  course  in  Auto  Repairing  and  Driving.  You 
will  receive  technical  instruction  and  practical  training  in  our  public 
Repair  Shop  under  experts.  Over  5000  successful  graduates.  We  fit 
you  for  the  expert's  position  either  in  war  duty  or  commercial  lines. 


IGNITION 


We  offer  an  advanced  course  in  electricity  and  magnetism  as  applied 
to  the  Auto  and  Tractor,  specializing  in  high  and  low  tension  magnetos, 
coils,  dynamos,  batteries,  armatures,  and  wiring.    Complete  equipment 


for  thorough  training. 

VULCANIZING 


An  easily  learned  and  profitable  trade,  very  attractive  to  one  able  to 
make  the  small  investment  necessary  to  own  and  operate  his  own  plant. 


MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE 

To  mechanically  inclined  boys  or  prospective  Repair  Shop  owners,  this 
course  offers  a  profitable  field.  We  give  a  practical  coarse  on  lathee, 
shapers.  milling  machines,  etc.,  including  bench  and  vise  work 

OXY-ACETYLENE  WELDING 

This  course  embraces  Welding.  CutUng  and  Brazing,  practical  work  on 
cast  iron,  malleable  castings,  steel  and  aluminum.  Our  eauipiwut  in- 
cludes Prest-o-Lite.  Burdett.  Davis-Bournonville  and  Ox  weld  systems. 
Thorough  training  for  shipyard  and  commercial  work.    Day  and  night 

classes  In  this  course. 

We  take  pleasure  in  showing  visitors  through  our  School. 

See  our  Exhibit  in  Tractor  Section  at 
California  State  Fair  or  send  for  FREE 
84-  page  illustrated  Catalog. 

NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL 


809-827  South  Figueroa  Si.  (near  8th) 


LOS  ANOELES,  CALIF. 
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CHOPPED  STRAW  AND  HAY  RE- 
DUCED COST. 

I  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

The  Black  Hawk  Stock  Farm  of 
Diablo  recently  bought  100  tons  of 
very  choice  third-cutting  alfalfa  at 
Dixon  for  $20  a  ton  baled  f.  o.  b. 
cars.  Last  year  they  had  900  tons 
of  hay,  but  the  crop  on  their  own 
ranch  is  less  than  half  of  that  this 
year,  all  of  their  own  raising  being 
grain  hay.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
the  Black  Hawk  people  are  chopping 
their  hay  to  avoid  any  loss  when  it 
costs  $20  plus  the  freight  and  haul- 
ing. 

But  chopping  is  not  the  only 
economy,  as  told  us  by  Manager  E. 
Lovell.  Last  year  they  baled  1200 
bales  of  barley  straw  and  fed  it  to 
their  beef  cattle,  of  which  they  have 
about  250  head,  including  a  few  reg- 
istered Durhams.  This  year  the 
straw  from  a  1000-sack  barley  crop 
will  be  used  the  same  way. 

Last  winter  the  cattle  and  stock 
horses  were  carried  over  and  the 
cattle  fattened  a  little  on  a  mixture 
of  chopped  straw  and  chopped  alfalfa 
hay  and  half  mixed  in  the  mangers 
with  more  or  less  bran,  according  to 
the  degree  of  increased  weight  de- 
sired, and  moistened  enough  so  the 
bran  would  be  pasty  with  molasses 
water.  Half  a  bucket  of  molasses 
would  be  mixed  with  a  little  salt  in 
a  barrel  of  water  on  wheels  so  It 
could  be  sprinkled  over  the  chop  in 
the  mangers  and  mixed  up.  This 
was  fed  twice  a  day  and  the  stock 
had  free  access  to  straw  in  racks  in 
covered  sheds.  Work  horses  required 
additional  feed.  The  salt  kept  the 
animals  drinking  well  and  regulated 
their  bowels  against  the  tendency  of 
barley  straw  to  bind  them  up. 


STUDY  THE  PUREBREDS  AT  THE 
STATE  FAIR. 

(Continued  from  page  174.) 
have  been  stung  in  buying  regis- 
tered stock  are  the  ones  who  tried 
to  get  something  for  nothing.  Their 
desire  to  get  stock  for  less  than  its 
real  worth  was  so  great  that  they 
fell  easy  victims  to  unscrupulous 
breeders  who  offer  special  induce- 
ments to  buy  at  what  they  call 
"greatly  reduced  prices." 

Don't  make  this  fatal  mistake.  In 
talking  with  the  different  breeders, 
if  it  is  evident  that  one  is  breeding 
up  to  a  standard,  consider  his  stock 
seriously.  But  if  he  seems  to  be 
breeding  down  to  a  price,  drop  him 
as  you  would  a  hot  poker,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  sweetness  of  low 
price  never  makes  up  for  the  bit- 
terness of  poor  quality. 

And  remember  Mr.  Dooley's  ad- 
vice: "Whinivver  annybody  offers 
to  give  ye  somethin'  f'r  nuthin', 
or  somethin'  f'r  less  than  it's  worth, 
don't  take  any  chances.  Yell  f'r  a 
policeman." 

Take  h«nae  a  few  purebred  ani- 
mals, or  at  least  a  registered  sire, 
if  possible.  But  if  you  can't  do  it, 
then  at  least  take  home  a  load  of 
helpful  facts  and  ideas — how  the 
successful  farmers  breed,  feed,  house 
and  care  for  their  stock.  Carry  a 
notebook  with  you  and  jot  down  all 
sorts  of  things.  Every  hour  of  the 
day  you  will  be  able  to  imprison 
some  fleeting  germ  of  a  plan,  idea  or 
bit  of  information  that  will  prove 
helpful  to  you.  Make  notes  freely 
and  you  will  be  surprised  how  the 
most  trivial  remark  or  occurrence 
may  be  forged  into  a  strong  link  in 
the  chain  of  your  success. 


Attend  The 

California  International 
Livestock  Show 

San  Francisco 

November  2nd  to  10th,  1918 


TRACTORS 


TRACTORS 


45,000  Square  Feet 

of  space  will  be  given  to  the 

California  Tractor  and  Implement  Assn. 

Exhibit  at 

Sacramento  State  Fair 

Aug.  31,  Sept.  1=2=3=4=5=6=7 


Truly  an  Educational  Exhibit 

TRACTORS  for  general  work 

TRACTORS  for  specific  work 

TRACTORS  with  tracks 

TRACTORS  with  wheels 

TRACTORS  with  tracks  and  wheels 

TRACTORS  propelled  with  from  1  to  8  cylinders 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to  select  the  tractor  best  suited  to  meet 
your  needs. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to  talk  with  tractor  and  implement 
manufacturers  and  dealers. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to  learn  how  to  produce  bigger  crops  at 
less  expense. 

CALIFORNIA  TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  ASSN. 


TRACTORS 


TRACTORS 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 

[Written  for  Pacific  *nral  Pre**.] 


Sonoma  County  Notes. 

That  $70  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  that  So- 
noma County  is  getting  for  her 
shipping  pears  has  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  a  Chinese  fruit 
buyer.  He  has  paid  James  Keegan 
of  Forestville  $2,000  for  a  little 
over  three  acres  of  Bartlett  pears  on 
the  trees.  This  bespeaks  an  extra 
fine  crop  of  marketable  fruit. 

Sonoma  County  is  progressive  and 
up  to  date  in  orchard  operations. 
Fifty-two  new  power  spraying  ma- 
chines were  bought  last  year,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  provided  by  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  Bremner.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  recog- 
nized that  an  individually  owned 
spray  outfit  is  one  of  the  first  requi- 
sites of  a  well-managed  orchard  of 
any  kind. 

The  new  Farm  Bureau  in  this 
county  -is  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition, as  it  should  be.  George  E. 
Merrill,  the  County  Agent,  estimates 
the  number  of  farmers  in  the  county 
at  5,500,  and  there  are  1,500  paid 
members  in  the  Bureau  and  sev- 
enteen Farm  Centers.  The  County 
Horticultural  Commission  and  the 
County  Farm  Bureau  occupy  the 
same  office  in  the  Court  House, 
which  helps  both  offices  in  team 
work. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  busy  with  a 
sheep-keeping  campaign  now,  parti- 
cularly amongst  small  farmers. 

Several  hundred  sheep  have  al- 
ready been  placed  in  small  lots.  A 
recent  campaign  for  extending  hog 
production  resulted  in  placing  1,500 
more  hogs  on  farms. 

Fred  Grohe,  the  nurseryman,  has 
brought  out  some  new  pink  petu- 
nias. 1  saw  some  over  4  inches  in 
diameter  (superb  issimas).  He  has 
sold  the  seed  at  $40  an  ounce. 

Miller  &  Gobbi,  the  nurserymen 
at  Healdsburg,  were  very  busy  pack- 
ing apples,  so  we  did  not  go  out 
to  their  nursery.  They  specialize 
on  prunes  and  report  having  an 
increased  demand  for  prune  trees 
on  the  peach  root.  Sonoma  county 
was  lucky  in  getting  rather  more 
rain  than  some  other  sections,  but 
this  does  not  altogether  account  for 
the  general  good  growth  and  con- 
dition of  both  fruit  and  foliage. 
The  trees  are  singularly  free  from 
mites  this  year. 

The  apple  pack  is  normal  at  Se- 
bastopol  and  Forestville.  which  dis- 
tricts had  a  fine  berry  season. 
The  entire  crop  was  harvested  in 
good  condition  at  a  renumerative 
price. 

Lake  County  Notes. 

This  charming  and  romantic  lit- 
tle county  will  be  more  than  ever 
patronized  when  the  State  Highway 
(survey  just  completed)  has  been 
put  through.  This  county's  dried 
pears  are  in  the  market  in  a  class 
by  themselves.  Last  year  the  crop 
amounted  to  8.450  green  tons  or 
Bartletts.  of  which  4,425  tons  were 
dried.  Only  425  tons  were  ship- 
ped green;  885  dry  tons  were  ship- 
ped out. 

This  year's  crop  will  amount  to 
quite  as  much  and  perhaps  more, 
as  the  young  orchards  are  begin- 
ning to  loom  up.  The  crop  will  be 
100  per  cent. 

The  condition  of  the  fruit  is  Al — 


scab  being  almost  a  curiosity.  Grow- 
ers are  taking  better  care  of  their 
orchards  year  by  year  and  we 
think  they  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  Horticultural  Commissioner, 
who  is  a  pear  man  from  the  ground 
up.  with  a  keen  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  county's  fruit 
interest. 

The  effect  of  drought  is  not 
marked,  except  on  gravelly  land 
and  where  insufficient  cultivation 
was  given  or  where  in  some  young 
orchards,  grain  had  been  grown  too 
close  to  the  trees.  Young  new- 
planted  trees  up  here  should  have 
a  couple  of  irrigations — say  10  gal- 
lons to  a  tree  in  basins  the  frst 
year — especially  on  adobe  land — to 
establish  them  and  settle  the  earth 
round  them.  Better  cultivation  is 
being  practiced  in  Lake  county  year 
by  year  and  returns  warrant  it. 

Lake  county  is  now  in  the  midst 
of  the  pear  harvest  and  drying  is 
general. 

The  young  prune  and  almond  or- 
chards in  Los  Molinas  (Tehama 
county)  are  flourishing  and  this 
promises  to  become  quite  a  center 
for  prunes  and  alfalfa  and  possi- 
bly walnuts.  Of  the  latter  the  Con- 
cord variety  is  the  favorite.  The 
supply  and  distribution  of  water 
here  should  build  up  an  import- 
ant fruit  and  feed  industry  and  the 
holdings  should  not  be  made  too 
small. 

This  is  a  promising  section  now 
under  steady  development. 

San  Joaquin  County  Notes. 

Accompanied  by  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Harry  H.  Ladd,  we  visited 
some  orchards  north  of  Stockton  on 
August  10th. 

The  500  acres  of  black  walnuts 
in  the  Anderson  orchard  from  seeds 
planted  two  years  ago  is  so  thrifty 
and  strong  that  a  number  of  the 
trees  were  budded  this  year.  A  good 
crop  of  beans  was  harvested  from 
the  land  last  year  and  there  is  a 
good  looking  stand  of  beans  there 
again  now.  Ought  to  be  good  for 
20  sacks  to  the  acre. 

In  the  Holden  Drug  Company's 
20-acre  orchard,  which  is  12  years 
old,  there  is  a  fine  crop  of  nuts 
and  the  trees  have  made  excellent 
growth  except  in  one  patch  of 
about  four  acres  still  left  in  alfalfa. 
Here  the  trees  show  they  are  being 
robbed  and  the  alfalfa  will  conse- 
quently be  plowed  out.  as  there  is 
a  lot  of  dead  wood  and  poor  growth 
in  the  trees.  An  orchard  of  this 
kind  pays  for  the  best  cultivation 
it  is  possible  to  bestow.  After  an 
orchard  has  attained  bearing  age 
it  seems  inadvisable  to  intercrop 
with  alfalfa.  Not  only  because  of 
its  robbing  the  trees  of  moisture 
but  it  precludes  the  possibility  of 
closely  watching  trees  (or  spray- 
ing them  if  need  be)  during  the 
growing  season,  and  it  adds  to  the 
cost  of  harvesting  a  fruit  crop. 

Andrew  Blossom  in  the  Water- 
loo section  near  Calaveras  River 
has  S  acres  of  walnuts  9  years  old 
grafted  high  on  California  Black. 
Here  again  there  is  alfalfa  between 
the  trees,  which  look  well  so  far. 
Mr.  Blossom  picked  about  a  ton  of 
walnuts  from  these  trees  last  year, 
and    there    is    a    good    crop  and 


AUTO  TRAILERS  «HK   AND  UP 


2   or   4-wheel  type — any  capacity. 

Why  not  let  us  figure  with  you  on 
making  over  your  old  touring  car  Into 
a  2  or  3-ton  truck?     It  pays! 

Kellance    Truck    Attachments  $350 


iind  up.  Made  for  any  automobile  up 
to  3-ton  capacity. 

Made  right  here  in  San  Francisco. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet. 
Territory   still  open  for  agents. 


RELIANCE  TRAILER  &  TRUCK  CO.,  Inc.,  30  Eighth  St.,  San  Francisco 


IVrite  for  our 
Prices  on  any 
NURSE  R  y 

STOCK, 
in  which  you 
may  be  inter- 
ested 


The  World  Needs 

California's  Fruits 

Uncle  Sam  says.  "Produce,"  and  it's  up  to 
the  fruit  growers  of  California  to  make  every 
acre  of  land  produce  to  the  limit.  Cull  out 
your  poor  trees  and  replant  with  Elmer'Bros.' 
stock — the  kind  that  produces.  If  you've  bare 
land  available — put  it  into  trees  this  year. 
You'll  help  meet  the  world's  needs — and 
you'll  make  big  profits,  besides!  SEND  FOR 
A  COPY  OF  OUR  NEW  PRICE  LIST,  WHICH 
WILL  SOON  BE  READY. 

ELMER  BROS. '  NURSERY 

{The  Nurtery  That  Helped  to  Make 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous) 

76  So.  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  California 


Help  Win  the  War  by  Making  Food 
With  the  "  NEW  WAY "  Vegetable  Drier 

Wonderful  home  process  for  making  Potato  flour. 
Sure,   safe  and  economical. 

Any  person  can  operate  it  and  make  big  money. 
We  show  you  how  and  will  sell  a  few  of  these 
machines  at  cost  to  introduce  "them  in  California. 

We  set  the  drier  up  and  start  it 
working.  Will  dry  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Get  a  "New  Way" 
Drier  and  become  independent.  Be 
sure  to  write  us  for  our  complete 
circular.  Do  it  today,  while  you  are 
thinking  about  it. 

"NEW  WAY" 

Vegetable  Dryer 

227  Thirteenth  St.,  bet.  Mifutlon  and  Howard 

-  \N     I  K  W<  IM  O.    (  .VI.. 


Cut  More  Corn 

WITH 

Fewer  Horses 

AND 

Save  Breakages 

TO 

Make  More  Profit 


Using  ■  Cushman  Motor  on 
any  Make  of  Corn  Binder 

will  make  two  horsee  do 
the  work  where  four  or  six 
are  usually  required. 

The  medianism.  is  run 
steadily,  relieving  all  strain 
and  stress  on  the  maohine. 
The  motor  can  be  taken  off 
to  do  any  kind  of  farm 
work  from  1  to  5  h.p. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
for  Information  to 


THOMAS   R.  BROWNE 

Factory  Representative— Cushman  Motor  Works,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
207  YOSKM1TE  BI.IHi.,  STOCKTON,  CAL.  PHONE 


SEEDS 


and  all  Requisites  for  Farm, 
Garden-Nursery 

Plant  Winter  Gardens  Now 

Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Co. 

439  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Under  Rosslyn  Hotel 
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Farm  Products 


Must  Increase 


If  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  do 
their  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How 
are  you  going  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with 
the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 


GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


growth  on  them  now.  He  has  a 
12-acre  cherry  orchard  adjoining, 
also  9  years  old,  that  are  as  fine 
trees  as  one  could  wish — Bings, 
Black  Tarts  and  Royal  Anns.  They 
are  well  trained,  large,  healthy 
trees,  on  real  cherry  soil  and  show 
no  signs  of  the  past  two  dry  sea- 
sons. 

We  noticed  a  worked-over  40- 
acre  almond  orchard  that  was  badly 
infested  with  red  spider  so  that  it 
looked  more  like  early  October  in- 
stead of  early  August,  except  that 
the  trees  were  bearing  a  good  crop 
of  nuts.  This  orchard  was  dusted 
three  times  with  dry  sulphur.  A  good 
spraying  of  lime-sulphur  in  Janu- 
ary would  have  been  better  and 
then  a  jpray  of  atomic  sulphur  the 
end  of  May. 

Burton  A.  Towne  of  Woodbridge, 
who  was  the  first  grower  in  his 
district  to  use  vetches  in  his  vine- 
yard as  a  cover  crop,  has  probably 
the  best  stand  of  Tokays  we  have 
seen — 80  acres  of  them  on  sediment 
loam  soil.  The  vines  are  tied  up  to 
8-foot  stakes  and  carry  an  aver- 
age of  65  per  cent  of  a  crop.  In 
the  first  four  rows  last  year  the  vines 
yielded  from  400  to  600  crates  to 
the  acre.  Grape  picking  will  com- 
mence in  earnest  about  the  26th. 
We  found  Mr.  Towne  in  his  packing 
house  superintending  the  handling 
and  shipping  of  peaches.  He  had 
a  staff  of  women  (local)  picking 
the  fruit  and  sending  it  in  and 
found  them  diligent  and  satisfac- 
tory. The  young  orchard  of  80 
acres  of  plums,  prunes  and  peaches 
is  also  on  sediment  loam — real 
peach  or  cherry  land — -most  of  it, 
and  Mr.  Towne  told  us  that  in  fu- 
ture he  should  plant  his  trees  on 
the  peach  stock  instead  of  the  My- 
robolan.  • 


NEW  METHOD  WITH  BROWN 
APRICOT  SCALE. 

L.  Woodard  of  Campbell,  near  San 
Jose,  claims  to  have  killed  brown 
apricot  scale  by  the  use  of  dry  sul- 
phur. 

He  showed  us  a  6-year-old  Sat- 
suma  plum  tree  with  a  little  crop 
of  good  fruit  on  it  and  clean 
healthy  foliage.  Everything  showed 
the  outlines  of  a  heavy  infestation 
of  brown  apricot  scale,  where  it  had 
sloughed  off. 

We  were  told  that  the  tree  was 
apparently  nearly  dead  from  the 
infestation  and  the  leaves  small 
and  smutty  when  Mr.  Woodard  had 
finished  sulphuring  his  vines  the 
latter  part  of  April.  Passing  the 
tree  he  stopped  and  gave  it  a 
thorough  good  blowing  of  dry  sul- 
phur and  has  done  nothing  to  the 
tree  since  then. 

Well,  seeing  is  believing.  The 
tree  is  clean.  We  saw  it.  Now  it 
is  for  others  to  try  out  and  see 
whether  the  same  effect  can  be  ac- 
complished at  any  stage  of  the 
scales'  career.  We  shall  be  inter- 
ested in  hearing  further  of  experi- 
ments along  this  line,  especially 
where  accurate  data  of  dates,  at- 
mospheric conditions  and  amounts 
used  are  concerned. 


The  Tracy  Irrigation  District  has 
been  trying  out  their  ditches  and 
found  most  of  them  O.  K.  They  are 
pumping  river  water  to  a  maximum 
height  of  90  feet.  The  acreage  thus 
put  under  irrigation  will  be  planted 
principally  to  grain,  sugar,  sorg- 
hums, beans  and  sugar  beets.  Water 
will  make  more  successful  the  plant- 
ing of  windbreaks. 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cai. 


Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter 

Kills  the  Weeds  and  Cultivates  the  Soil 
Greatest  weed  killer  on  the  market.  Cuti 
them  off  clean,  under  the  surface,  close  down 
to  the  roots.  Besides,  it  breaks  up  the  ground 
so  thoroughly  that  one  user  says  he  saved 
$200  in  a  single  season  because  after  cutting 
the  weeds  he  did  not  have  to  plow.  Cute 
seven  feet  or  less.  Weighs  but  230  pounds 
Cut  adjustable  to  any  depth.  Constructed  of 
steel  throughout.  No  other  implement  like  it 
WRITE  FOB  CIRCULAR  which  illustrates 
and  describes  the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and 
contains  letters  from  many  users. 

C.  Q.  Sigurd,  Manufacturer 

Capital  Ave.  and  McKee  Road.         «<ir>  <  -.1 


mime 

Giant  Ponder 

bears**  tradmarl 

[an&Farm  Powders 

STUMPING  — AGRICULTURAL 

The  Giant  trademark  is  worth  looking  for,  because  it  spells 
better  blasting  and  more  of  it — done  at  lower  cost.  '  Giant  is 
powerful,  nice  to  handle,"  writes  Clarence  Warner,  Dayton, 
Ore.,  "and  takes  less  powder  to  do  the  same  work  than  other 
brands.    I  think  Giant  is  just  O.  K.  " 

Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant  Stumping — are 
made  especially  for  western  farm  use.  Every  ounce  of  energy 
has  exactly  the  right  cracking,  splitting  and  heaving  action. 
More  than  half  a  century  of  such  efficiency  has  made  them  so 
popular  that  other  explosives  are  in  error  called  "giant  powders." 

This  indicates  the  superiority  of  the  original.  There  is  only 
one  brand  of  Giant  Powders.  The  Giant  trademark  is  your 
sure  protection  against  imitations. 

The  coupon  (or  a  postal  mentioning  this  paper)  will  bring  you 
the  big  free  book  "Better  Farming."  It  tells  you  how  to  do 
nany  kinds  of  farm  work  cheaper  and  better. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

"  Eotrulhing  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Seattle,  Spokane 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,Con..  First  National  Bank  Hide..  San  Francisco 
Send  me  the  52-parc  illustrated  book  "Better  Fannin;."   I  am  especially 

fctcrcsicd  in  (please  check)  2 1 C 

□   Stump  Blasting  □   Tree  Bed  Bloating 

Q  Boulder  Blasting  □  Subsoil  BUutinz 

Q  Ditch  B luting  □  Road  Making 

Arlrlrr.a 
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AVERY 

MOTOR 
FARMING 

AND 

THRESHING 
MACHINERY 

Will  be  exhibited 
at  the 

STATE  FAIR 

Sacramento 
Aug.  31  to  Sept.  8 


When  you  buy  an 

Avery  Tractor 

you  buy  the 

Most  Actual  Horsepower 

at  one=third  less  first  cost 
and 

0NE=TENTH 
the  cost  of  upkeep. 


Be  sure  to  see  the 
wonderful 

Model  B5-10  H.  P. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Four  cylinders 

Selective,  gear 
drive 

3-speed  transmis- 
sioa 

Plowing  speed  i> 
direct  drive  on 

Intermediate,  2l/t 
miles  per  hour 

Low  speed  for 
difficult  work 

High  speed  for 

road.  AV2 
miles  per  hour 


Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings  thruout 

Motor  and  trans- 
mission entirely 
enclosed 

Seat  in  rear  and 
adjustable  to 

center 
or  either  side 

Low,  Short, 
Narrow, 
Durable 


Price  $650  Delivered 

Avery  Tractors  are  fully 
guaranteed 

Come  to  our  exhibit  and 
talk  it  over 

F.  H.  POSS  CO. 

67=69  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 


HORTICULTURAL    EXHIBIT  AT 
STATE  FAIR. 


The  first  State  Fair  exhibit  ever 
staged  by  the  State  Horticultural 
Commission  will  be  the  one  at  Sac- 
ramento, August  31st  to  September 
8th — a  splendid  example  of  what 
such  an  exhibit  should  be.  The 
Commission  will  have  ample  space 
in  the  new  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Pavilion.  C.  A.  Wilkin  Is 
in  charge. 

Foremost  in  interest,  probably, 
will  be  the  rodent  exhibit  showing 
specimens  of  ground  squirrels,  goph- 
ers, moles,  etc.,  and  a  collection  of 
their  natural  enemies,  alive.  Such 
enemies  include  owls,  gophersnakes, 
etc.  The  preparation  and  mixing 
of  poison  barley  will  be  a  feature. 
Charts  will  show  the  losses  of  va- 
rious states  by  rodents. 

Of  nearly  equal  interest  are  the 
boxes  and  crates  of  fruit  actually 
condemned  by  horticultural  In- 
spectors in  many  parts  of  the  State 
for  not  conforming  to  the  Stand- 
ardization Law.  Enough  of  these 
have  been  put  into  cold  storage  to 
replenish  the  exhibit  throughout  the 
Fair.  They  may  shake  one's  faith 
in  human  nature,  but  the  signs  of 
progress  will  also  be  there  In  the 
form  of  standard-packed  fruits  for 
comparison.  Charts  will  show  aver- 
age market  prices  during  the  year 
before  standardization  became  state- 
wide and  the  prices  of  1917  and 
1918. 

The  State  Insectary  will  have 
lady  birds  working  on  live  aphis, 
and  beetles  working  on  caterpil- 
lars, along  with  specimens  of  many 
other  insects  which  help  protect  our 
orchards  and  field  crops  from  in- 
jurious insect  pests  and  suggestions 
as  to  how  farmers  may  use  the  In- 
sectary. The  Horticultural  Quar- 
antine Division  will  show  specimens 
of  some  of  the  dangerous  foreign 
insects  it  has  intercepted  by  search- 
ing incoming  shipments  and  bag- 
gage, and  will  try  to  show  force- 
fully the  dangers  to  our  fruit,  cot- 
ton, and  alfalfa  industries  which 
are  ever  threatening. 

Numerous  county  exhibits  are  be- 
ing prepared,  largely  under  lead- 
ership of  horticultural  commission- 
ers and  farm  advisers,  to  show  the 
fruit  resources  of  the  greatest  fruit 
State  in  the  Union. 

Thus  all  Divisions  of  the  State 
Commission  of  Horticulture  will  be 
represented,  the  Executive  Division, 
the  Quarantine  Division,  the  Stand- 
ardization and  Inspection  Division, 
the  Insectary  and  the  Rodent  Con- 
trol Divisions. 


MORE  GRAIN.  FEWER  MEN.  IN 
BULK  HANDLING. 


(Continued  from  page  175.) 
tribution  of  the  twenty  million  bags 
which  would  have  been  required  for 
the  1917  barley  crop  alone,  and 
something  like  that  for  the  1918 
crop  requiring  a  rail  haul  of  100,- 
000  to  120,000  car-miles  besides  the 
hauling  of  bags  for  wheat  and  other 
grains,  which  would  have  required 
20,000  to  25,000  additional  car- 
miles.  Put  these  costs  into  terminal 
elevators  and  they  would  soon  be 
built. 


The  demand  for  seed  of  vegetables 
whose  tops  are  to  be  cooked  like 
spinach  is  greater  than  it  used  to 
be,  according  to  a  well-known  seeds- 
man. 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumping  plant  you  want  water — plenty  of  water — 
full  rated  production  and  more  if  possible.  Ami  that's  what  you  ret 
when  yeu  install 

American 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of  water  and  they 
keep  power  bills  down  te  a  minimum  I    That's  more  than  a  alaim — it's  a 

guaranteed  fact. 

Write  for  Catalog 

— which  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  line  of 
American  Pumps  and  proves  their  advantages  be- 
yond a  question.  The  American  Catalog  points  the 
way  te  irrigation  efficiency. 

California  Hydraulic  En- 
gineering &  Supply  Co. 


6»  FREMONT  STREET, 
—3  SAN  FKANCISC*. 


424  E.  THIRD  STREET, 
LOS  ANGELES. 


— Horizontal 

Pumps 
— Vertical 

INimpH 
— Deep  Well 

Mends 
— Weep  Well 

Cylinders 
— Direct  -con- 
nected Motor 
and  Pnmp 
— Motors 
— (ins  Engines 
— Oil  Engines 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


KROGH  PUMPS 


absolutely  hydraulically  and  automatically 
water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 


Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  far  bored  wells  I*  Inch  diameter  and  up 
  Write  /or  Bulletlms  


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  C§MPANY 


149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cel. 
Brand  Sslcs  S-lflcc  si  LOS  ANGELES 


A  VICTORY 
OIL  MOTOR 

IS  THE  CHEAPEST 
POSSIBLE  FORM 
OF  POWER  FOR 

IRRIGATION 

Then  again  It  Is  the  most 
simple    and  dependable 

Let  us  figure  on  your 
requirements 

VICTORY  MOTOR  CO. 

MILES,  CALIPORNIA 


We  manufacture  Surface  Irri- 
gation Pipe.  Orchard  Heater*, 
i  ml  Sheet  Metal  Products  of 
all  kinds.  If  It's  of  sheet 
metal  we  have  it  or  can 
make  It. 


PIPE  that  LASTS 

Surface  Pipe  is  subjected  to  downright  hard  usage — 
it's  pounded,  bumped,  and  thrown  about. 

AMES-IRVIN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

— stands  up  under  rough  treatment.  The  Ames-Irvin 
lock  seam  is  a  permanent  SEAM — it  HOLDS — it  is  WATER- 
TIGHT. 

Send  for  raider  "P  I" 

Tells  voi,  how  to  Irrigate  at  less  cost,  and  da- 
scribes  the  most  complete  line  of  Surface  Pipe  and 
Pipe  Accessories  In  the  West. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO. 

F.IOHTH  AND  IRWIN  STREETS.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  C.VL. 
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RED  SPIDER  AND  YELLOW  MITE. 


Both  these  pests  have  been  a 
factor  in  reducing  the "  vigor  in 
prunes,  almonds,  plums  and  other 
deciduous  trees  this  year,  even 
nursery  trees  being  not  altogether 
exempt. 

But  the  nurseryman  gets  to  work 
and  sprays  or  dusts  them  out  of 
existence  before  their  ravages  have 
gone  far,  and  we  orchardists  will 
have  to  follow  suit  a  little  more 
closely  and  give  them  a  dusting 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  Often  the 
first  hot  days  in  May  their  work 
is  apparent. 

A  dust,  composed  of  half  sulphur 
and  half  hydrated  lime,  is  about  the 
best  remedy  if  you  can  reach  all 
the  foliage,  though  a  good  deal  of 
milled  sulphur  or  atomic  sulphur 
is  used  in  Tehama  county — the  lat- 
ter from  16  to  20  pounds  to  the 
tank. 

Bean  thrips  also  work  on  prunes 
and  pears  and  other  deciduous  fruit, 
but  the  discoloration  of  the  foliage 
differs  from  the  ashy  grey  that  is 
the  result  of  red  spider  and  other 
mites'  work. 

Some  years  ago,  the  late  Mr. 
Henderson  had  such  a  bad  infesta- 
tion of  bean  thrips  in  his  pear  or- 
chard in  Lake  county  that  he  was 
alarmed  for  the  crop.  He  used 
atomic  sulphur  and  blackleaf,  I  be- 
lieve, and  cleaned  up  the  trees 
before  serious  damage  was  done. 

The  care  of  the  foliage,  its  de- 
fense from  the  insidious  attacks  of 
these  little  pests,  must  in  the  fu- 
ture become  a  regular  part  of  the 
business,  especially  in  the  warmer 
sections,  with  special  regard  to  the 
almond  tree. 


NOTES  ON  PRUNES. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural   I'rpss   by  Samuel 
Haigli,    San    Jose  | 

Our  sugar  prunes  are  very  large 
and  a  heavy  crop,  although  last 
year  they  bore  so  heavily  that  many 
of  the  limbs  broke  down,  although 
they  were  propped  and  tied  up. 
They  were  irrigated  once;  in  April 
only,  as  also  were  the  French 
prunes.  About  six  weeks  ago  we 
picked  off  all  the  scabby  prunes, 
which  gave  the  others  more  room. 
Yet  on  some  branches  they  hang  like 
grapes.  So  far  there  are  no  split 
pruneB. 

The  French  prunes  with  exactly 
the  same  treatment  are  very  small 
and  dropped  badly  ever  since  1st 
of  July.  These  trees  are  also  drop- 
ping their  leaves  and  have  made 
very  little  new  wood,  while  the 
Sugar  prunes  have  made  a  growth 
of  8  to  10  inches. 

Several  plum  trees  that  were 
grafted  over  to  Sugar  prunes  are 
in  a  yard  that  is  used  as  a  run- 
way for  poultry  and  has  not  been 
irrigated  at  all,  yet  the  prunes  are 
unusually  large  and  clean. 

Both  the  Imperial  and  the  Sugar 
prune  appear  to  stand  the  dry 
years  better  than  the  French  prune. 
In  fact,  when  irrigated  up  to  July 
last  year  the  fruit  on  these  varie- 
ties lacked  sweetness,  while  the 
French  prune  was  intensely  sweet. 


SATSTJMA  NEEDS  A  POLLINATOR. 

[Written    for    Pacific    Rural    Press    by  Dr. 
W.  L.   Howard]  • 

In  the  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  August  8,  1918,  page  123, 
a  correspondent  complains  of  having 
Satsuma  plums  that  bloom  profuse- 
ly but  bear  no  fruit.  This  variety 
is  one  of  the  distinctly  self-sterile 


An  Open  Letter 


HENEY  for  Governor 


MR.  C.  R.  DETRICK,  Campaign  Manager. 

For  twenty  years  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
problems  of  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  present  war  emergency  we  need  more 
than  ever  an  Executive  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
farmers'  problems  of  production,  of  distribution,  and 
of  irrigation. 

I  am  closely  in  touch  with  many  of  these  prob- 
lems, as  President  of  the  Contra  Costa  Farm  Bureau; 
of  the  Contra  Costa  Fruit  Growers'  Association;  of 
the  California  Grape  Growers'  Association,  and  the 
California  Pear  Growers'  Association;  as  a  member 
of  the  California  Development  Board,  and  an  officer 
of  the  State  Viticultural  Commission,  and  of  the 
Prune  and  Apricot  Association. 

Knowing  the  splendid  record  of  FRANCIS  J 
HENEY  for  twenty  years,  I  feel  that  every  farmer 
and  fruit  grower,  registered  either  as  Democratic  or 
Progressive,  should  vote  for  him  on  August  27. 


Heney  has  the  confidence  of  Ex-President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
of  the  farmers  of  California.  If  he  is  elected  Gover- 
nor the  producer  will  be  protected  in  every  legitimate 
need  and  we  will  have  a  Governor  who  will  not  fear 
to  do  what  is  right,  regardless  of  political  intrigue 
or  the  influence  of  those  who  seek  to  exploit  b#tli 
producer  and  consumer. 


Martinez,  Aug.  18,  191«. 


varieties  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
bear  profitable  crops  without  in- 
terplanting  with  some  congenial 
variety  to  pollinate  it.  We  have 
been  experimenting  with  the  polli- 
nation of  plum  varieties  at  the 
University  Farm  at  Davis  and  else- 
where in  the  State  for  the  past  live 
years.  Our  Professor  A.  H.  Hend- 
rickson  has  been  conducting  this 
work.  By  consulting  his  records 
I  find  that  the  Burbank  has  been 
consistently  the  best  pollinator  for 
the  Satsuma  year  after  year.  While 
the  Wickson,  Kelsey  and  even  the 
Combination  will  occasionally  cause 
the  setting  of  fair  crops  of  fruit, 
the  Burbank  is  far  more  reliable. 
One  tree  of  the  Burbank  to  every 
four*  or  five  of  the  Satsuma  should 
be  sufficient  to  supply  plenty  of 
pollen  if  bees  are  working  in  the 
orchard.       University  Farm,  Davis. 


PEACH  PEELING  PATENT. 


California  is  divided  against  itself 
by  its  courts  in  the  case  of  the 
Dunkley  peach  peeling  patents.  Not 
so  long  ago  the  Dunkley  interests 
won  their  suit  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia to  prevent  use  of  the  idea  they 
had  patented.  This  consists  prin- 
cipally in  the  spraying  of  water  to 
remove  the  skins  after  peaches  are 
dipped  in  hot  lye  water.  The  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  their  victory 
at  that  time,  but  now  a  court  in 
Southern  California  rules  against 
them  on  almost  every  point  after  a 
much  more  complete  trial  in  which 
it  is  said  over  fifty  witnesses  were 
brought  from  the  East.  They  will 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  if 
they  win  there  will  impose  some 
thousands  or  even  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  royalties  on  the  companies 
which  use  their  patent.  The  C.  F. 
C.  A.  has  a  special  license  by  which 
it  uses  the  patents  regardless  of  the 
suits. 


THE  SELF- OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  itf  fast  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to^  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors.  making  them  self-oil 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motori 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.The  SplashOilingl 
System  constantly1 
floods  everybearing  witlioil  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  th'  < 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  halt  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps.  Tanks. 
Water  Supply  Goods   and   Steel   Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERM0T0R  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St,  Chicago 


SEE  THE 


Beeman  Garden  Tractor 

And  Walking  Engine 
AT  THE  STATE  FAIR,  SACRAMENTO 

The  BEEMAN  is  the  Tractor  that  most 
Economically  does  the  work  of  one  horse 

$285.oo  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

H.  V.  CARTER  COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS 


724  Van  Ness  Avenue 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


'Hex  I  (?£X 


'JjEX 


JM  "There  is  a  REX 
jC)  for  every  orchard 
'0  trouble." 


^AKMATER^ 


am 


JREX  SPRAYS 

are  the  development  of  20 
years  of  Scientific  Inves- 
tigation and  Development. 

LIME  and  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

The  Most  Generally  Used  Spray. 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

An  Arsenical  Poison  for  Killing  Leaf  Eating 
Insects,  Codlin  Moth,  Etc. 

SUL-PASTE 

A  Product  of  Finely  Divided  Sulphur  for  the 
Control  of  Scab,  Mildew  and  other  Fungus 
Troubles.    Also  Red  Spider  and  Other  Insects. 

BORDEAUX  -  OILS  -  SOAPS 

California  Rex  Spray  Co. 

BEN t CIA,  CAL. 


itpMr'><" 


-  <2lEx  Sl>i*/lY&  -  The  Standard  for  20 years 
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Bean  Crops  and  Prospects 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Overproduction  of  beans  this  year 
is  not  to  be  feared,  notwithstanding 
the  larger  acreage  planted  in  Cali- 
fornia than  last  year's  record  acre- 
age and  production  per  acre.  Pres- 
ident Geo.  A.  Turner  of  the  Cali- 
fornia  Bean  Growers'  Association 
finds  by  reports  from  hundreds  of 
members  that  while  the  acreage  in 
California  is  greater  than  last  year, 
dry  weather  is  making  almost  a 
failure  of  certain  crops.  Districts 
planted  to  pinks  seem  worst  affect- 
ed, and  the  acreage  reduction  also 
is  greatest  on  this  variety.  Large 
whites  show  average  condition  in 
San  Joaquin.  Yuba,  and  Colusa 
counties,  but  under  normal  in  Sac- 
ramento, Yolo,  and  Stanislaus.  Red 
Kidneys  and  Red  Mexicans,  which 
are  grown  largely  in  Stanislaus,  are 
reported  about  75  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal. Blackeyes  and  Teparies,  which 
are  better  adapted  to  dry  condi- 
tions, show  nearly  normal  condi- 
tion. The  vast  expanses  of  bean 
fields  in  Sutter  Basin  and  on  the 
Natomas  reclamation  above  Sacra- 
mento made  almost  a  perfect  stand 
and  are  in  fine,  thrifty^  condition 
matting  the  rows.  Red  spider  has 
been  reported  less  than  usual  and 
has  become  nowhere  serious.  A 
prominent  bean  dealer  believes  that 


all  losses  due  to  dry  weather  will 
be  offset  by  the  increased  acreage 
so  the  crop  will  equal  that  of  1917. 
Last  year's  crop  of  large  and  small 
whites  is  already  cleaned  up  and 
only  pinks  remain  in  the  State  in 
considerable  quantity.  There  was 
an  especially  heavy  crop  of  them 
last  year.  No  demand  for  these 
is  expected  until  the  new  crop 
comes  in.  Under  Food  Administra- 
tion regulations,  new  crop  dried 
beans  may  not  be  bought  or  sold 
until  they  are  actually  mature.  It 
is  too  early  to  forecast  prices,  but 
the  Food  Administration  is  alive 
to  the  need  of  giving  bean  pro- 
ducers a   fair  return. 

Mr.  Turner  has  reports  from 
Michigan.  Oregon,  and  other  com- 
petitive sections  showing  a  reduc- 
tion there  by  frost,  pests  and  other 
adverse  conditions. 

The  California  Bean  Growers'  As- 
sociation is  the  largest  bean  asso- 
ciation in  the  world,  and  it  ex- 
pects to  market  many  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  beans  this  year.  It 
IneludfiiS  owners  and  managers  of 
practically  all  of  the  big  bean 
ranches  in  central  and  northern 
California  and  hundreds  of  smaller 
growers  located  from  Salinas  north- 
ward.    Its  offices  are  in  Stockton. 


Why  I  Want  to  Go  to  the  State  Fair 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 


races.  There  are  always  several  barns 
full  of  the  heavy  ones  and  a  raft 
of  the  racers.  But  the  ponies  will 
take  the  kiddies'  eyes.  The  horse 
show  tent  is  being  moved  onto  the 
five-acre  alfalfa  corner  back  of  the 
horse  barns. 

Probably  wife  will  spend  some  of 
her  time  among  the  manufactures 
exhibits,  getting  notions  how  to 
spend  our  money.  But  may  she  stay 
away  from  that  automobile  tent!  It 
is  always  full  of  beautiful  machines 
and  all  kinds  of  luxurious  contriv- 
ances. It  will  pay  better  to  spend 
the  money  for  a  good  motor  truck, 
for  that  will  save  time  and  horse 


flesh,  which  are  both  the  same  as 
money  now.  Trucks  will  have  a 
special  tent,  and.  judging  by  their 
exhibit  at  the  Davis  tractor  demon- 
stration, there  will  be  plenty  to 
choose  from. 

The  old  machinery  building  will 
be  used  for  vocational  and  school 
exhibits  that  will  interest  the  fam- 
ily, and  maybe  the  family  will  spend 
most  of  their  time  among  the  poul- 
try. When  they  get  tired,  the 
women's  buiTding  is  handy  Tor  them, 
and  when  we  get  hungry  the  big 
new  cafeteria  will  give  us  a  better 
feed  than  we  ever  had  on  the 
grounds  before.    Come  on — let's  go! 


Thousands  of  people  came  to  the  State  Fair  last  year  In  automobiles  and  parked  them  under 
the  eye*  of  regular  guards.    Auto  travel  will  be  greater  this  year,  both  to  relieve  poeketbooks 
and  to  avoid  overtaxing  the  railroads. 


LEVELING  FOR  FALL  ALFALFA. 


Gion  Gibson  of  Wililams  has 
leveled  75  acres  which  he  will  plant 
to  alfalfa  after  irrigation  this  fall 
early  enough  so  the  alfalfa  will 
have  several  leaves  and  will  resist 
the  frost.  The  square  check  level- 
ing has  cost  around  $40  per  acre, 
while  contour  leveling  across  the 
road    for   rice   cost   about   $5  per 


acre.  For  this  reason,  contour 
leveling  will  be  done  for  the  300 
acres  Mr.  Gibson  expects  to  plant 
to  alfalfa  later. 


Potatoes  are  interplanted  with 
carrots,  parsnips,  lettuce,  and  other 
vegetables  in  some  war  gardens. 
Rows  are  wider  apart  where  the 
vegetables  need  more  sun. 


THE  NEW 


CLEVELAND  TRACTOR 

WILL  BE  ON  EXHIBITION 

California  State  Fair  at  Sacramento 
Aug.  31st  to  Sept.  8th,  incl. 

This  NEW  MODEL  has  overcome  all  California 
conditions. 

It  is  the  BEST  VALUE  in  the  tractor  world  today. 
It  will  work  under  a  greater  variety  of  conditions  and 
at  a  less  cost  than  any  other. 


There  will  be  a  shortage  of  good  tractors  this  fall.    Do  not 
wait  until  you  need  a  Cleveland  or  you 
will  be  disappointed 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  AT  ONCE 


DEALERS: 

W.  E.  Barker,  Fortuna. 

Jesse  I.  Jewell,  308  Mendocino  Avenue,  Santa  Rosa. 
Van  Nader  &  Slater,  215  East  Weber  Avenue,  Stockton. 
Central  Tractor  &  Implement  Company,  10th  and  M  Sts., 
Modesto. 

Solano  Auto  Sales  Company,  Vacaville. 

Latham,  Davis  &  Company,  270  West  Santa  Clara  Street, 

San  Jose. 
C.  W.  Hicks  &  Son,  Chico. 

Pyramid  Motors  Company,  812  L  Street,  Sacramento. 
May  Tractor  Company,  2072  Center  Street,  Berkeley. 
Modoc  Auto  Company,  Alturas. 

F.  H.  Stow  Tractor  Company,  Northern   California  Dis- 
tributor, 2072-4-6  Center  Street,  Berkeley. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 

"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  VISALIA 
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QrozIt 

HIGHLY 

Concentrated  =  Pulverized 

Manure 


A  mixture  of  cattle  and  sheep  manure 
from  animals  fed  on  cotton  seed  meal 
and  cake  and  alfalfa  (highly  nitro- 
genous foods)  aged  for  several  years 
under  climate  conditions  that  remove 
moisture  but  prevent  leaching  and  fer- 
menting. 
No  odor. 

No  flies  or  insects. 
No  weed  seed  or  foreign  matter. 
Many  times  plant  food  values  of  or- 
dinary manure. 
Guaranteed  contents' 
Nitrogen,  1.5  to  2%. 
Ptoos.  Acid,  P2Os,  1.25  to  2%. 
Potash  K20  water  Holuble,  4  to  5%. 
We  are  shipping  GItOZ-IT  in  immense 
quantities    to    Southern    and  Eastern 
states,  where  present  freight  rates  make 
it  $10  peir  ton  more  than  cost  to  you. 
Place   your   order   now  to   insure  de- 
livery. 

Sold  in  bags  or  bulk. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Also  ordinary  Manure 
in  Carloads 

Horse=Sheep=CattIe 
and  Rotted  Manures 

Pacific  Manure 
&  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco 


THIS 

TELLS  HOW 


m 


....  EWBHHff? 


FALL 
[  PLANTING 
OF 

ALFALFA 


This  booklet  gives  the  fall  planter  of 
alfalfa  all  of  the  practical  information 
on  land  leveling,  checking,  ditching,  seed- 
ing, etc. 

Written  by   an  authority  with  experi- 
ence for  your  conditions.     Sent  free. 
WRITE  FOB  IT  NOW. 

BAMBERGER  SEED  CO. 

(Desk  A) 

726  TENTH  ST.,  MODESTO,  CAL. 


Fertilize  all  Crops 

—  with  = 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Small  quantity  per  acre  will 
increase  your  production  and  in- 
come. 

Write  or  call  for  particulars. 
NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

HENRY  BOOKSIN,  District  Manager 
518-519  Bank  of  San  Jose  Building 
SAN  JOSE  CALIFORNIA 


FRUIT-GRAIN-HOG  RANCH. 


Dealers 

In 
PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffltt  St  Towne.    Los  Ancalas 
Blake.  McFall  Co.,         Portland.  Ore, 


A  mammoth  combination  of  fruits, 
grain,  and  fine  hogs  is  working  on 
the  Jas.  Mills  Orchard  Co.'s  ranch 
at  Hamilton  City  as  well  as  possible 
with  many  of  their  men  going  to 
war.  Over  600  acres  of  young  or- 
chards include  oranges  and  lemons, 
as  well  as  most  commercial  decid- 
uous fruits  and  olives.  Almonds, 
plums,  prunes,  peaches,  apricots, 
pears,  etc.,  are  being  budded  this 
summer  to  the  number  of  250„000 
trees  for  the  nurseries  on  the  ranch. 
Over  2,500  acres  of  grain  were  put 
in  last  season  with  tractors,  and 
great  subsoilers  are  tearing  up  un-  . 
farmed  pastures  for  more  grain. 
They  had  2,200  hogs  this  spring, 
and  will  have  sold  24  carloads  of 
pork  before  October  15th.  Their 
Durocs  are  on  another  ranch. 
Their  Berkshires  include  the  highest 
priced  Berkshire  gilt  sold  at  the 
Western  Berkshire  Congress  last 
spring  and  a  sow  on  which  they 
won  reserve  grand  championship 
at  the  State  Fair  in  1916.  Their 
herd  boar  Ames  Rival  70th  is  a 
smooth  big  animal  with  a  perfect 
back,  great  hams,  and  standing 
high  up  on  all  his  toes.  About  24 
sows  have  been  selected  for  prolifi- 
cacy and  type  out  of  a  bunch  of 
more  than  150  for  the  breeding 
herd  along  with  about  20  of  the 
best  young  sows.  The  rest  are  to 
be  crossed  with  a  Poland-China  boar 
for  pork.  The  average  of  30  Berk- 
shire litters  last  year  was  over 
nine  pigs.  Two  of  the  Mills  Berk- 
shires sold  at  the  Congress  averaged 
377  pounds  at  nine  months  old. 
About  25  head  are  to  be  shown  at 
the  State  Fair. 


PRICE  FIXING  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS. 

(Continued  from  page  176.) 
pose  this  same  test  were  applied  to 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Would  the 
food  come  from  Canada,  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral America,  or  Australia,  or  is  the 
plan  of  controlling  the  price  of  all 
food  products  impossible? 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that 
the  control  of  the  price  tends  to 
make  the  article  co  controlled 
scarce.  It  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low, however,  that  the  scarcity  of 
the  particular  article  so  controlled 
is  due  to  the  control.  The  control 
may  have  been  due  to  its  scarcity. 
It  is  a  curious  psychology  that  causes 
people  to  demand  the  control  of  a 
scarce  article.  The  way  to  make  a 
given  article  more  abundant  is  to 
spend  less  work  on  the  less  essen- 
tial articles.  War  makes  new  de- 
mands. The  only  way  to  meet  these 
demands  is  to  place,,  more  emphasis 
upon  them  and  less  upon  old  re- 
quirements. There  are  two  general 
courses  open  to  us.  On  the  one  hand 
to  pay  more  for  the  essentials  of 
war;  on  the  other  hand  to  pay  less 
for  the  relatively  non-essentials,  or 
to  prohibit  altogether  the  produc- 
tion of  the  less  essentials  until  the 
absolute  essentials  are  supplied. 
Doubtless  as  the  war  progresses  all 
of  these  factors  will  be  employed  to 
secure  the  desired  end. 


Old  trees  grafted  over  bear  very 
large  fruit  for  two  or  three  years. 
We  have  an  idea  that  it  might  be 
a  good  plan  to  cut  back  one-third 
of  the  limbs  each  year,  because, 
on  trees  that  we  cut  back  a  few 
limbs  and  grafted  them  over  to 
better  varieties,  we  find  the  fruit 


Iffi 


The  International  8-16 

A  Handy  Tractor 

A  FEW  minutes  in  the  seat  of  an  Interna- 
tional  8-16  gives  you  a  new  idea  of  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  doing  farm  work  with  a 
kerosene  tractor.  All  the  controls  are  right  at 
hand  —  spark  and  throttle  controls  just  under  the 
steering  wheel;  clutch  and  brake  operated  by  foot 
pedals;  speed  changing  levers  just  where  your  hand 
falls  on  them — everything  as  handy  as  on  an  auto- 
mobile. 

International  8-16  has  one  reverse  and  three  for- 
ward speeds:  l3A  and  2XA  miles  per  hour  for  plowing., 
disking  and  other  field  work,,  and  4  miles  per  hour 
for  road  work  and  when  traveling  from  one  job  to 
another. 

You  will  like  this  tractor  when  you  see  it.  When  you  run 
it  you  will  like  it  better.  When  you  find  out  how  light  your 
bills  are  for  kerosene  and  for  general  upkeep  you  will  like  it 
best  of  all.  Go  to  the  dealer  soon  and  see  it  or  write  us  for 
information  because  it  looks  as  though  the  demand  for  Inter- 
national 8-16  tractors  is  going  to  be  much  heavier  than  we 
expected  and  we  shall  have  to  fill  orders  in  their  turn. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 


Billings,  Mont.         Crawford,  Neb.         Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash. 


Rating— Draw -bar  H.  P.  15 

Belt  H.  P.  25. 
Engine  —  Lauson  -  Beaver, 

4%  bore,  6  in.  stroke. 
Normal  speed— 950  R.  P.  M. 
Belt  Pulley  18  in.  by  8  in, 

457  R.  P.  M. 
Ignition — Dixie  Magneto. 
Carburetor  and  fuel  system 

—Kingston  Gravity  feed. 
Cooling  system  —  Perfex 

Radiator, 
Speed,  M.  P.  H.  I3 1 ;  plow- 
ing 2V>;  high  2V2. 
Wheelbase— 86  inch. 
Total    weight,    less  fuel 

water,  oil  and  lugs,  6000. 


At  Salina 

In  the  National  Tractor  Demonstration,  where  47  makes  of  tractors 
competed  for  national  recognition,  the  LAUSON  15-25  pulled  four  plows 
 one  more  than  its  rated  capacity — and  made  the  first  turn  of  any  trac- 
tor pulling  more  than  three  plows.in  Tuesday's  plowing  demonstration. 

The  LAUSON  went  through  every  morning  and  afternoon  demon- 
stration without  the  need  of  stopping  for  adjustment  or  repair  of 
either  tractor  or  plows. 

Farmers  who  never  before  thought  they  could  afford  a  tractor  are 
now  doing  all  their  field  and  belt  work  with  LAUSON  Power. 

New  literature  tells  all  about  these  remarkable  construction  and 
performance  features.  Send  for  it.  You  can  arrange  for  a  LAUSON 
demonstration  on  your  farm  through  our  nearest  distributor  or  dealer. 

Builders  of  Lauson  Frost  King  Engines 

For  23  years  Lauson  Frost  King  engines  have  been  the  standard 
of  farm  engine  excellence — built  in        to  50  H.  P.  sizes. 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MFG.  CO.,  1029Monroe  St.,  New  Holstein,  Wis. 


very  much  larger  than  that  on  the 
tree  from  which  the  grafts  were 
taken.  On  the  principle  that  you 
cannot  spoil  a  bad  egg,  we  intend 
to  experiment  on  some  trees  that  do 
not  pay  for  the  labor  expended 
upon  them. 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hardy     Rhododendrons,     Azaleas,  Boxwoods, 
Hollies  and  a  complete  Una  of 

Coniferous  Evergreens. 
WHITE    FOR  PRICES 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA.  CALIFORNIA. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pre*!.] 


Measuring  Hav  in  the  Stack. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  send  me  a 
rule  for  measuring  a  stack  of  hay 
by  the  overthrow  method.  The 
stack  is  20  feet  wide,  36  feet  over- 
throw, and  128  feet  long. — M.  E.  S., 
Marysville. 

Get  the  cubic  contents  and  divide 
by  450.  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  time  the  hay  has  settled,  the 
kind  of  hay  it  is,  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  dried  in  curing,  the 
amount  of  moist  weather  since  stack- 
ing, the  moisture  in  the  ground, 
etc.  The  exact  rule  for  getting  the 
cubic  contents  of  a  stack  like  you 
have  is  too  involved  for  practical 
use  where  so  many  varying  factors 
are  involved,  and  you  are  safe  in 
taking  a  round  number  not  quite 
what  the  stack  would  contain  if 
its  overthrow  were  an  exact  semi- 
circle. The  way  we  would  work 
it  out,  your  problem  for  an  "av- 
erage" stack  of  grain  hay  about 
this  time  of  year  would  be  thus: 
If  it  were  a  semi-circular  overthrow, 
its  cubic  contents  would  be  20x20x 
.7854x128.  which  equals  40,212 
cubic  feet.  Dividing  40,000  cubic 
feet  by  500  would  give  80  tons. 
The  stack  is  a  little  too  flat  to 
contain  40.000  cubic  feet,  but  the 
hay  may  not  take  quite  500  cubic 
feet  per  ton,  and  these  factors  will 
probably  offset  each  other. 

Why  Early  Seeding  Is  Best. 

Highest  yields  of  grain  nearly  al- 
ways follow  earliest,  even  dry  seed-1 
ing.  especially  on  summer  fallow, 
says  Prof.  B.  A.  Madsen  of  Davis. 
Barley  or  wheat  mature  at  a  time 
in  spring  without  regard  to  the 
time  they  were  planted,  even  if 
that,  is  three  months  earlier  or  later. 
Early  seeding  enables  the  grain  to 
develop  a  great  root  system  and 
a  large  strong  plant  usually  with 
a  proportionate  amount  of  grain.  It 
is  a  growing  practice  to  work  down 
a  fine  seed  bed  and  put  the  grain 
in  dry.  The  first  rains  will  wash 
soil  particles  close  around*  the  seed 
and  hold  moisture  to  germinate  it. 
Later  rains  will  pack  the  entire 
seed  bed  suitably.  But  spring  seed- 
ing on  spring  plowing  has  no  such 
advantage.  The  loose  dirt  if  not 
deeply  packed  by  rollers  and  other 
implements  will  lose  moisture  into 
its  air  spaces  and  if  seed  germinates 
it  has  a  hard  time  avoiding  dryness. 
The  principal  objection  to  early 
seeding  on  heavy  soil  is  the  chance 
that  it  may  lodge.  But  fields  seed- 
ed on  the  farm  six  weeks  before  a 
rain  have  been  among  the  best 
ever  raised.  It  is  always  likely  that 
the  loss  will  be  less  from  lodging 
than  it  would  be  from  late  seeding. 

Selects  Black  eyes  for  Seed. 

Special  seed  bean  selection  costs 
very  little,  but  makes  the  seed  sell 
at  a  cent  a  pound  premium  in  the 
experience  of  R.  H.  Frazer  with 
blackeyes  in  Stanislaus  county,  be- 
sides making  a  bigger  crop  per 
acre.  He  commenced  selecting  seed 
three  years  ago  by  picking  plants 
in  the  field  which  bore  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  biggest  pods  and  ma- 
tured them  early.  The  first  selec- 
tion made  seed  enough  for  eight  or 
ten  rows  in  the  garden  each  about 
100  feet  long.  The  best  pods  rais- 
ed  in   the  garden    from   this  seed 


were  saved  for  the  garden  the  fol- 
lowing year,  while  the  rest  were 
planted  in  a  field  plot.  Last  sea- 
son 40  sacks  of  the  finest  kind  of 
extra  large  plump  blackeyes  were 
sold  to  neighbors  at  a  premium  for 
seed. 

San  Joaquin  Delta. 

Summer  crops  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Delta  will  exceed  all  records  this 
season,  according  to  Farm  Adviser 
Ralph  D.  Robertson.  These  include 
potatoes,  corn,  sorghum,  grains,  on- 
ions, and  beans.  Some  25,000  acres 
are  growing  potatoes.  About  25,000 
will  yield  heavy  crops  of  corn  next 
year  where  corn  has  not  been  plant- 
ed before.  Bouldin  Island,  with 
6240  acres,  is  being  reclaimed  and 
will  be  farmed  next  year  by  George 
Shima.    He  will  have  a  splendid  op- 


portunity to  grow  disease-free  po- 
tatoes for  seed  if  he  does  not  intro- 
duce disease  on  this  new  land.  Nearly 
1000  acres  of  sugar  beets  are  grow- 
ing in  the  islands  adjacent  to  Stock- 
ton, but  the  hemp  acreage  is  not  so 
large  as  last  year,  due  to  the  press- 
ing need  for  food  crops. 
Irrigation  Means  Great  Crops. 

What  efficient  irrigation  means 
is  illustrated  by  the  Natomario 
Rancho,  owned  by  W.  F.  Sander- 
cock  in  Sacramento  county.  From 
22  acres  he  baled  this  year  107 
tons.  280  pounds  of  oat  hay,  after 
which  he  flooded  the  land  and  got 
a  nice  stand  of  beans.  From  an- 
other 40  acres,  the  harvest  was  225 
tons  630  pounds.  The  same  land 
last  year  produced  a  crop  of  hay 
and  then  22  sacks  of  beans  per 
acre.  The  first  two  cuttings  of 
alfalfa  this  year  yielded  74  tons 
4  25  pounds  from  13  acres. 

Broccoli  on  Potato  Ground. 

After  potatoes  are  dug,  Geo.  Enos 
of    Alameda    county    prepares  the 


ground  with  his  John  Deere  potato 
digger,  which  works  it  up  smoothly 
and  also  brings  any  remaining  po- 
tatoes to  the  top.  Then  he  plants 
broccoli  for  a  fall-winter  crop. 


SULPHUR 

Fleur  de  Soufre.  Anchor 
Brand ;  Velvet  Flower* 
of  Sulphur  and  Barle 
Brand. 

Packed  in  barrel!  and 
double  sacks:  are  the 
fluffiest  and  pareat  Sul- 

Ehurs  that  money  can 
uy:  the  best  for  vine- 
yards: the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes,  leav- 
ing no  ash. 

Try   our  new   brand  of 
sublimed    100    per  cent 
pure  Ventilated  Sulphur 
for     making     Paste  — 
Atomic  Sulphur. 
{^^■^^^^^B    For  Lime  Sulphur  Solu- 
tion, use  our  "S"  Brand 
Refined    Flour  Sulphur, 
which    we    will  furnish 
at  a  price  so  ((heap  that 
rou    cannot    afford   to   purchase  ready-made 
solutions. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet:  also 
price  list  and  samples. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

024  California  St.,  Ban  Francisco.  Cal. 


Crowning  Equipment  of  the 
modern  farm  ,/the  water  tank 


— — afei:; 

.S'-v    .  ,-t>;vft«: 


A  Pacific  Redwood  Water  Tank 

■will  bring  more  .comfort  than  any  other  thing  installed  on  a 
farm. 

With  a  constant  supply  of  water  in  the  house,  in  the  barn, 
and  in  the  stock  troughs,  time  and  labor  are  saved. 

Redwood  Tanks  installed  in  1868  are  holding  water  in 
1918— a  long  life  of  good  service. 

PACIFIC  redwood  tanks  take  the  drudge  out  of  drudgery, 
for  both  man  and  woman  on  the  farm. 

Our  engineers  will  prepare  plans  for 
your  requirements.  Tell  us  of  your 
needs,  present  water  supply,  distances, 
etc. 

WRITE  for  information. 


911 


PACIFIC  TANK 
(/  PIPE  CO. 

THE  STANDARD  SINCE  66 

15  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 
Trust  and  Savings  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


Pacific  Tank  and  Pipe  Co. 
Address  nearest  oCcr 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  promptly  your  cata- 
logue of  Water  Tanks. 

I  need  a  tank  to  hold  

gallons. 

It  should  be  mounted  on  a  tower 

 ..feet  high. 

The  water  to  be  delivered  from 


(  Length. 
Pipe|size.... 


Name . . . 
Address. 
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Sugar  for  Beekeeping 


To  the  Bditor:  I  wish  to  learn 
what  provision  has  been  made  to 
permit  the  use  of  sugar  for  bee- 
feed  during  the  coming  winter. 
Last  fall  it  was  understood  that 
sugar  could  not  be  had  for  this 
purpose  and  I  did  not  feed  my 
bees.  If  they  had  been  properly 
fed  it  is  quite  possible  that  I  would 
have  gathered  1,400  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted honey  instead  of  about  400 
pounds,  which  I  estimate  will  be 
the  total  harvest  for  this  season. 
This  loss  of  production  could  have 
been  avoided  by  the  use  of  com- 
paratively a  small  amount  of  sugar. 
In  many  parts  of  California  the 
honey  -  producing  blossoms  develop 
early,  and  in  abundance  for  a 
short  time  only,  while  later  in  the 
season  the  supply  is  greatly  re- 
duced. Except  by  the  application 
of  constant  attention,  warranted 
only  in  the  operation  of  a  commer- 
cial apiary,  it  is  not  practical  to 
endeavor  to  estimate  the  quantity 
of  honey  that  should  be  left  for 
wintering  and  at  the  same  time 
obtain  the  maximum  yield  because 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  when 
the  late  and  scattered  supply  of  nec- 
tar will  cease;  to  keep  the  bees  at 
work  and  avoid  various  difficulties 
their  surplus  stores  must  be  taken 
as  the  supers  are  filled.  — Reader, 
Fruitvale. 

[Answer   by    Prof.   G.    A.  Coleman.] 

By  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Food 
need  the  sugar  for  feeding  their 
bees  to  carry  them  through  a  season 
where  there  is  no  flow  from  the  na- 
tive honey  plants  to  get  what  they 
actually  require.  Beekeepers  should 
not  abuse  this  willingness  of  the 
Food  Administration  to  furnish 
sugar  by  removing  all  of  the  sur- 
plus honey  and  selling  it  at  a  high 
price  with  the  intention  of  sub- 
stituting sugar  at  a  much  lower 
price  for  feeding  their  bees,  as  this 
would  be  plain  profiteering. 

In  order  to  provide  a  supply  of 
honey,  which  is  the  natural  and 
best  food  for  the  bees,  the  bee- 
Administration,    sugar    for  feeding 

SUBSOILING  UNGRAINABLE 
LAND. 


"I  want  to  show  you  a  field  of 
about  300  acres  we  are  subsoiling," 
said  James  Mills  Jr.  recently,  on 
the  Mills  Orchard  Co.  ranch  in 
Glenn  County.  "The  land  is  like 
^granite.  Three  men  have  given  up 
trying  to  raise  grain  on  it  and  it 
hasn't  been  farmed  in  the  past  20 
years." 

A  Caterpillar  75  was  pulling  a 
Killefer  five  standard  subsoiler 
from  which  two  standards  had  been 
removed.  It  was  difficult  to  get 
them  into  the  ground,  but  the  whole 
acreage  was  being  torn  up  in  a  way 
that  would  hold  the  winter  rains 
and  permit  root  penetration  by 
grain  plants  to  get  the  fertility  pre- 
viously  locked   up  there. 

"You  have  lots  of  faith  in  sub- 
soiling,  to  go  at  it  so  thoroughly 
on  so  large  a  scale,"  we  suggested. 

"Well,  we  subsoiled  four  years 
ago  about  500  acres  that  had  been 
too  wet  to  plow  in  winter  and  too 
hard  to  work  in  summer.  Last  year 
from  winter  sown  grain  on  that 
land  we  took  13  sacks  per  acre. 
This  year  we  took  15  sacks  per 
acre.  Higher  land  subsoiled  four 
years  ago  yielded  20  sacks  per  acre 
last  year  where  it  had  been  fal- 
lowed. We  will  subsoil  a  total  of 
500  acres  this  year." 


The  South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation 
District  has  put  14,000  acres  more 
under  irrigation  this  season  than 
ever  before 


bees  is  placed  in  "Group  B"  and 
classed  with  essential  uses,  enti- 
tling beekeepers  to  100  per  cent 
of  their  requirements.  Beekeepers 
needing  sugar  should  write  direct 
to   the   State  Food  Administrator. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  ruling 
to  enable  beekeepers  who  actually 
keeper  should  supply  an  abundance 
of  supers  to  take  care  of  the  en- 
tire season's  crop.  He  can  easily 
manipulate  these  supers  to  catch 
the  flow  from  different  honey  plants 
and  select  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 


son the  light  honey  for  extracting 
and  reserve  the  darker  grades, 
either  in  the  comb  or  after  extract- 
ing, for  feeding  his  bees,  and  so,  by 


a  little  extra  work,  patriotically  as- 
sist in  the  conservation  of  the  sugar 
supply. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Get  Our  Prices  and  Samples 

Chilian,  Peruvian  and  Hairy  Peruvian 
Selected  and  Rec leaned 

All  Questions  Cheerfully  Answered 

MORRIS  &  SNOW  SEED  CO. 


439  S.  MAIN  ST. 


Under  Rosslyn  Hotel  IJ^g 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


YUBA  Ball  Tread  Tractors, 

Model  i2-20,are  now  being  delivered. 

To  relieve  the  shortage  of  labor- 
to  hasten  the  planting— to  insure  the 
work  done  now,  order  a  Yuba  12-20 
for  immediate  delivery. 

The  price  is  ^2750  °°  cash  (f.o.  b. 
Benicia,  California)  —  the  number 
ready  for  shipment  is  limited— wire 
your  order  and  put  one  to  work. 


the  only  way  to  get 


PEACE- 

it  is  to  fight  for  it.  We're  doing  our 
all— three  shifts— every  hour  of  the 
24— turning  out  tractors  for  you. 

Get  one,  put  it  to  work— it  will  keep 
going  day  and  night  and  rarely  need 
repair. 

Quick  action  in  securing  one  of 
the  Yuba  Tractors  means  sure  crops 
for  you— and  food  for  our  soldiers. 


YUBA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT  P.  R.  P.-l 
433  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

□•era  of  tractors,  engine*,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motor* 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 
their  experiences  and  troubles.  -  - 


TRACTORS  AND  IMPLEMENTS  AT 
STATE  FAIR 


You  need  a  tractor;  which  one 
will  be  best  for  you?  How  will 
you  find  out?  ^You  will  go  to  the 
State  Fair  and  see  there  practically 
all  of  the  leading  models,  so  close 
together  that  when  a  salesman  men- 
tions a  feature  you  had  not  thought 
of  while  looking  at  other  machines, 
you  can  go  back  to  the  one  that 
has  impressed  you  most  and  see  if 
it  has  this  feature.  Don't  decide 
which  you  want  until  you  have 
heard  what  every  salesman  has  to 
say  about  his  machine.  Talk  about 
tractor  short  courses!  Almost  every 
tractor  has  some  points  in  which 
it  excels  all  others.  The  ingenuity 
of  mechanics  has  devised  more 
good  features  for  tractors  than  you 
ever  dreamed  of;  and  no  half  dozen 
tractors  has  all  of  the  good  fea- 
tures. Let  each  salesman  or  demon- 
strator tell  you  about  his  machines, 
while  you  make  notes  of  their  high 
points;  for  you  can't  keep  them  all 
in  your  head.  The  demonstrators 
don't  expect  you  to  buy  without  in- 


vestigating the  other  tractors.  That 
is  why  they  are  all  grouped  to- 
gether in  two  big  tents,  one  of 
28,000  square  feet.  You  don't  have 
to  travel  to  San  Francisco,  Stock- 
ton. Sacramento,  Marysville,  Chico, 
Modesto,  Fresno,  Hanford.  and  Los 
Angeles  to  see  all  of  these  makes 
if  you  look  for  them  at  the  State 
Fair.  * 

IXVESTKiATK  TRACTOR  IMPLEMENTS 

But  be  careful  also  about  the  im- 
plements you  select  to  use  behind 
the  tractor.  Many  a  failure  has 
been  made  by  selection  of  imple- 
ments not  designed  to  be  pulled  by 
tractors.  Horse-drawn  machinery 
is  not  likely  to  last  long  with  a 
tractor.  Nor  would  it  last  long 
if  hitched  behind  as  many  horses 
as  a  tractor  replaces.  The  machin- 
ery exhibit  in  the  tractor  tents 
will  show  you  the  difference.  The 
salesmen  will  tell  you  where  weak 
points  have  been  made  strong  to 
do  the  faster,  deeper,  harder  work 
that  farm  implements  can  and 
should  do  behind  tractors.  You 
may  be  surprised  at  the  complexity 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


BEAN 
CUTTER 

SEE  CATALOG  No.  281 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


There  will  be  a  big  demand  for  Bean  Cutters  this  year  and 
when  the  time  comes  they  will  be  needed  quickly.  Do  not 
delay  putting  in  your  order  for  what  you  need  right  away. 

We  build  two  weights  of  sled  cutter,  the  one  shown. above 
being  our  regular  wood  frame  cutter.  For  heavy  ground,  where 
a  strong  cutter  is  required,  we  make  a  steel  arch  frame  at  an 
additional  cost  of  five  dollars.  Give  your  order  to  your  dealer 
and  insist  upon  having  the  Killefer  kind. 

BEAN  CUTTER  BLADES 

You  will  need  extra  blades  and  we  can  furnish  5/16  x  6  inch 
x  6  foot  blades  at  $12.00  per  pair  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

DEALERS  WRITE  FOR  DISCOUNT. 
F.  O.  B.  Los  Angeles 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 


2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave. 


Box  156  Arcade  P.  O. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BIGGEST  TRACTOR  AND  FARM  MACHINERY  DEMONSTRATION 

The  biggest  tractor  and  implement  exhibit  and  demonstration  ever 
held  is  promised  for  Los  Angeles,  September  17  to  21,  inclusive,  by 
the  Traction  Engine  and  Implement  Dealers'  Association  of  Southern 
California.  Over  50  types  and  makes  of  tractors  will  be  given  daily 
"workouts"  that  will  surprise  even  those  best  posted  on  recent  tractor 
developments.  In  addition  to  the  tractor  concerns  who  have  entered, 
over  50  leading  dealers  and  distributors  of  farm  machinery  and  equip- 
ment have  applied  for  space,  and  a  total  of  60  acres  will  have  to  be 
devoted  to  exhibits  alone.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
daily  program  of  -events  will  be  that  of  the  National  Automotive 
School.  Its  students  will  demonstrate  methods  of  repairing  tractors, 
and  two  lectures  daily  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  faculty  for 
prospective  tractor  buyers  and  fox  those  who  already  have  machines. 


of  plowing  problems  and  the  ways 
manufacturers  have  devised  of  over- 
coming them.  A  disk  cultivator  is 
not  just  a  disk  cultivator  in  these 
times;  it  is  a  machine  in  which  you 
may  get  many  advantages  over  the 
old  types.  Men  have  watched  the  fur- 
rows turn  for  years  without  dream- 
ing of  the  possibilities  that  will  be 
disclosed  reasonably  by  the  attend- 
ants at  the  State  Fair  machinery 
exhibits.  Don't  fail  to  make  them 
talk  for  you.  Make  them  earn  their 
salaries. 

Have  you  heard  of  tractors  or 
tractor  machinery  that  might  make 
a  40  per  cent  increase  in  your 
crops  with  the  same  man-labor? 
Look  for  them  at  the  State  •  Fair. 
We  give  a  list  as  nearly  complete 
as  possible  at  the  date  of  writing 


with  statement  of  square  feet  of 
space  occupied. 

Avery,  2,000  square  feet,  ten  tractors 
and  a  strain  separator,  exhibited  by 
F.  H.   Poss  Co. 

Bates  Steel  Mule,  300  square  feet,  one 
model  exhibited  by  the  California 
Tractor  Co. 

Bean.  800  square  feet,  three  tractors, 
three  spray  pumps,  and  several  centri- 
fugal pumps. 

Beeman  Carden  Tractor,  200  square  feet, 
one  tractor  and  implements. 

Best,  1,500  square  feet,  for  75,  40  and  23 
h.  p.  tractors. 

Case.  0,000  square  feet,  for  fifteen  trac- 
tors, five  threshers,  a  silo  filler,  and 
other  fachinery. 

Cleveland,  4.000  square  feet,  for  ten  trac- 
tors, exhibited  by  the  F.  H.  Stow 
Tractor  Co. 

Holt  Caterpillar.  2,500  square  feet,  two 
tractors  of  75  and  45  h.  p.,  pU>ws  and 
harrows. 

International  Harvester  Co.,  1,000  square 
feet,  three  tractors,  two  disk  har- 
rows, etc. 

Lauson.  540  square  feet,  two  tractors, 
exhibited  by  I>e  Latnl  Dairy  Sup- 
ply Co. 

Moline.  1.500  square  feet,  for  two  trac- 
tors   and    numerous   implements,  drills 

and  binders. 


Samson 

IBS 

Tra c  t o 


Model  S-25 

THE  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  is  pleasing 
thousands  of  owners.  It  will  please  you.  ,  For  nearly  two  dec- 
ades it  has  been  subjected  to  acid  tests  and  has  met  them  all 
successfully.  Designed  for  service,  simply,  correctly  and  hon- 
estly constructed,  it  has  more  than  made  good  the  claims  of  its 
manufacturers.  As  a  result,  the  demand  for  GMC  SAMSON 
SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTORS  i?  constantly  increasing. 
Why  experiment  when  you  can  secure  a  tractor,  time-tested, 
that  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  meet  any  and  all  tractor 
requirements  on  the  farm,  from  plowing  and  cultivating  to  the 
hundred  and  one  odd  jobs? 

The  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR,  during  its 
many  years  of  service,  has  firmly  established  a  record  for 
strength,  durability  and  economy,  combined  with  great  sim- 
plicity of  construction  and  operation. 

It  performs  the  work  of  ten  horses  and  does  it  better,  more  eco- 
nomically and  quicker,  in  fair  weather  or  foul,  day  in  and 
day  out. 

We  are  sure,  the  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR 

will  please  you.  Ask  the  man  who  owns  one  or  write  for  our 
booklet,  "Better  Farming."  1 

Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  Co. 

DIVISION  OP 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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Monarch,  i;000  square  feet,  for  three 
models,  exhibited  by  the  Sacramento 
V;illey  Tractor  Co.,  who  will  also 
show   three   Denby   motor  trucks  and 

two  Smith  Form-a-Truck  attachments. 
Nilson-Humely  Oil  Pull,  1,000  square 
feet,  for  two  or  three  models,  includ- 
ing 12-20,  20-40,  and  14-28;  a  two- 
cylinder  bean  thresher  will  also  be 
shown. 

Russell,  1,200  square  feet,  for  a  Russell 
tractor,  Russell  rice  thresher,  and  Rus- 
sell bean  thresher,  exhibited  by  the  A. 
H.  Averill  Machinery  Co. 

Samson,  500  square  feet,  two  G.  M.  C. 
Sieve-Grip  tractors,  one  will  be  opened 
in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  examina- 
tion  of  its  construction. 

Sandusky,  800  square  feet,  two  models, 
shown  by  the  Dauch  Manufacturing  Co. 

Trundaar,  500  square  feet,  one  tractor, 
by  Hamilton  &  Nickell. 

Wallis,  1,500  square  feet,  several  trac- 
tors,  exhibited   by   Geo.  C.  Collins. 


Waterloo  Boy,  1,000  square  feet,  one 
tractor,  plows  and  harrows,  exhibited 
by  John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

Yuba,  2,500  square  feet,  for  three  trac- 
tors and  three  disk  plows. 

Baker,  Hamilton  &  Pacific,  1,800  square 
feet,  exhibiting  about  twenty  imple- 
ments, including  ten  models  of  P.  & 
O.  engine  plows,  and  disk  harrows,  Im- 
perial disk  harrows,  Western  pulver- 
izers, and  Learn 's  spring-tooth  harrows. 

Schmeiser  Mfg  Co.,  900  square  feet,  for 
two   land  levelers. 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  plows  and  har- 
rows. 

Pacific  Inmplement  Co.,  800  square  feet,  for 
Senders'  disk  plows,  Farmers'  Favor- 
ite seed  drills  with  tractor  hitch  and 
power  lift,  harrows,  etc. 

Schmeiser  Mfg  Co.,  two  or  three  differ- 
ent sized  land  levelers  for  tractors. 
Reed  .almond  huller,  and  perhaps  a 
steel  checker. 

Douglas  Boswell,  1,500  square  feet,  three 
tractors,    plows,    harrows,  implements. 

Butler  Veitch  Co.,  1,500  square  feet,  sev- 
eral motor  trucks  and  trailers. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  dairy  ma- 
chinery, silage  equipment,  pumps,  al- 
falfa cutters  and  engines. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  800  square 
feet,   for  plows. 

H.  C.  Shaw  Co.,  600  square  feet,  for 
implements. 

W.  G.  Hansen  Machine  Works,  250  square 
feet,   tractor  and   truck  parts. 

Plow  Farming  Co.,  1,000  square  feet, 
three  tractors,  plows,  disk  harrows. 

Valvoline  Oil  Co.,   100  square  feet. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  500  square  feet. 


F0RDS0N  TRACTORS  HERE. 


Fordson  tractors  are  coming  to 
California  in  large  numbers,  a  cen- 
tral agency  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
having  been  established  with  Wm. 
Hughson  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco, 
and  a  large  number  of  sub-agencies 
being  already  located  about  the 
State.  Several  carloads  are  ex- 
pected soon  and  there  will  be  an 
exhibit  at  the  State  Fair.  No  Ford- 
son  tractor  will  be  sold  without  the 
plows  specially  designed  for  it  by 
Henry  Ford  and  Son  and  built  by 
the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works. 
Many  thousands  of  these  outfits  have 
been  sold  in  the  Bast  and  in  Eng- 
land since  the  war  began,  and  much 
interest  in  California  has  been 
awakened.  The  first  one  to  arrive 
here  was  a  present  from  Henry  Ford 
to  Luther  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa, 
a  few  months  ago.  The  outfits  cost 
less  than  $1,000. 


BETTER  CARE  SAVES  REPAIRS. 


"Even  though  a  tractor  is  made 
of  steel  you  will  occasionally  have 
to  buy  parts.  Very  likely  your 
parts  bill  will  be  a  few  cents  an 
acre,  but  you  can  well  afford  to 
pay  a  dollar  an  acre  and  still  make 
a  large  saving,"  says  F.  H.  Stow, 
tractor  man.  "The  parts  bill  will 
not  be  half  so  heavy  however,  if 
the  tractor  is  not  overloaded,  if 
suitable  implements  are  used  with 
it,  and  if  the  ditch  is  made  so  the 
uraft  comes  in  the  center  of  the 
tractor.  Also,  a  farmer  should 
spend  in  the  care  of  bis  tractor  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  time  he  form- 
erly spent  in  the  care  of  horses. 
See  that  all  nuts  and  bolts  are 
tight;  that  everything  is  in  align- 
ment, the*  crank  case  washed  every 
four  or  five  days,  and  all  parts 
where  dirt  may  accumulate  should 
be  cleaned  at  about  the  same  in- 
tervals." 


PUMPS  NEEDED  FOR  COVER- 
CROPS. 


Orchard  cover-crops  are  handi- 
capped where  irrigation  is  not  avail- 
able to  give  them  an  early  start  in 
the  fall.  If  they  do  not  get  well 
started  before  cold  weather,  spring 
plowing-time  finds  them  still  un- 
developed. If  allowed  to  grow  un- 
til they  do  develop,  too  much  mois- 
ture is  used,  the  ground  is  not 
worked  fine  enough  to  save  what 
is  left,  and  the  trees  suffer.  Get 
a   pump    even    if    you    have  only 


enough  water  for  the  early  starting 
of  cover-crops.  They  will  do  to 
your  land  some  things  that  even 
the  best  and  most  expensive  com- 
mercial  fertilizers  cannot. 


"Our  Killefer  tractor  cultivator 
has  done  us  more  good  than  any 
similar  implement  on  the  ranch," 
said  James  Mills,  Jr.,  of  the  Mills 
Orchard  Co.,  in  Glenn  county,  re- 
cently. 


We  Manufacture  Levelerg  for  Any  Power  From  6  Horsee  to   a   7fi   H.   P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 

of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle,  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now 
being  used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by 
contractors — saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE  SEND  THEM  ON  THREE  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist 
raises  and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  ease  may  require. 

Send  today  for  full  information  and  our 
latest  catalog  of   earth-moving  machines. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Manufacturers  of 

Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator,  3  sizes;  McGarvin  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 
any  size;  Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Special  Har- 
rows, Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  and  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks.  We  sell 
the  Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader. 


NEW  FEATURES 

1919  BEAN  TRACKPULL  TRACTOR 

Important  improvements  embodied  in  the  1919  "Bean"  in- 
crease its  efficiency  by  adding  from  two  to  ten  times  the  wear- 
resisting  strength  of  the  parts  affected.  The  1919  Bean  Track- 
PULL  Tractor  is  the  same  design  as  the  1918  model,  save  for 
these  valuable  new  features. 

These  improvements,  added  to  the  long  proved  design  of  the 
"Bean"  make  it  a  marvel  of  reliability  and  efficiency. 

1919  VALUABLE  IMPROVEMENTS 

1.  Motor — Improved  oiling  system.    Improved  carbur- 

etor control. 

2.  Track  Rollers — Provided  with  hardened  steel  thrust 

bearings.  » 

3.  Drive  Sprocket — Solid  steel  ring,  machine  cut,  hard- 

ened and  heat  treated,  assures  long  service. 

4.  Bearings — Provided  with  improved  dust  protected 

greasing  facilities. 

5.  Rear  Wheels — Provided  with  dust  cap,  wear  resist- 

ing bushings  and  improved  greasing  facilities. 
These,  and  many  other  features,  are  fully  described  in  our 
new  tractor  catalog.    Send  for  a  copy  before  selecting  your 
tractor. 

See  the  1919  model  "Bean"  at  the  Sacramento  State  Fair, 
August  31st  to  September  8th. 

DEPT.  K 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 
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FAIR  DATES. 

State  Fair — Sacramento,  August  31  to 
September  8. 

Exposition — Oakland,  September  9  to  Oc- 
tober 6. 

Glenn  county — Orland.  September  15  to  21. 

King's  county — Hanford,  September  23  to  28. 

Fresno  county — Fresno.  October  1  to  6. 

Southern  California  Fair — Riverside,  Octo- 
ber 8  to  13. 

Liberty  Fair — Los  Anpeles.  October  12  to  26. 

Livestock  Show— San  Francisco.  November 
2  to  10. 

Indio — Indio  Fair,  auspices  Board  of  Trade. 
November  15-16. 


Field  Crops. 

Grasshoppers  have  become  rather 
serious  near  the  hills  in  several  of 
the  northern  mountain  counties. 

Long-staple  Egyptian  cotton  grown 
in  Tulare  county  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing a  good  crop  and  is  reported  to 
have  been  contracted  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  80c  per  pound. 

Wild  ducks  are  worrying  Sacra- 
mento Valley  rice  growers,  who  want 
the  hunting  season  to  open  earlier 
than  usual.  The  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  says  that  would  result 
in  hunters  tramping  the  rice  down. 

Alameda  county  tomato  growers 
object  to  the  grading  of  tomatoes 
'or  size,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
too  much  work.  They  forget  that 
perhaps  city  people  would  pay  more 
for  tomatoes  of  uniform  size  in  each 
package. 

There  are  some  3000  acres  of  land 
devoted  to  hops  in  Sonoma  county, 
located  for  the  most  part  on  Rus- 
sian river,  Mark  West  and  Santa 
Rosa  creeks.  All  this  land  is  good 
for  vegetables,  truck  or  orchard  and 
is  of  high  productivity. 

Deciduous  Fruits  and  Nuts. 

A  new  red  raspberry,  known  as 
the  Alton  Improved,  is  being  intro- 
duced in  Southern  California  from 
Utah. 


-  Who  Does  * 
Your  Pumping? 

If  it  is  a  windmill,  what  do  you  do  when 
there  is  no  wind  ? 

If  your  hired  man,  what  do  you  do 
when  he  is  sick? 

If  yourself,  what  do  you  do  when  yo« 
have  to  make  a  trip  to  town  ? 

Your  thirsty  cattle  must  have  watei 
just  the  same. 

The  FULLER  &  JOHNSON 
Farm  Pump  Engine 

answers  the  question  correctly.  It 
will  pump  the  water  any  time,  all 
the  time.  It  doesn't  need  wind,  it 
doesn't  get  sick.  It  don't  have  to  wait 
until  you  return.  It  is  always 
on  the  job.  It  is  so  simple 
anyone  can  run  it  and  Is 
perfectly  safe  to  handle. 

Comes  to  you  ready  to 
run,  no  brakes,  belts,  or 
platforms  needed.  Don't 
wait  until  something  hap- 
pens. Get  one  NOW.  The 
price  is  very  low  and  it 
costs  very  little  to  run  one. 

Find  out  about  it  by  writing  for  our  Catalog 
No.  17.  Will  be  CLAD  TO  SEND  YOU  A  COPY. 


PACIFIC  PUMP  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
853  Folsom  St.        San  Francisco,  Csl. 


It 


Bates  Steel  Hole  Model  D 

Entered   in   Tractor  Demonstration 
Sept.  17  to  21 

Stephenson   and   Whlttier  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

F.  T.  Briles,  S.  Cal.  Distributor 

314-216  No.  Los  Angeles  St., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Branca  Boose— 110  Main  St.,  Portervllle, 
Cal. 


The  California  Peach  Growers'  As- 
sociation at  Turlock  will  be  ready 
to  receive  fruit  by  September  1. 

The  Fresno  district  is  sending  East 
a  heavy  supply  of  Malaga  grapes, 
which   are  sold   there  at  excellent 

prices. 

The  celebrated  Vrooman  Fran- 
quette  walnut  orchard  has  a  bumper 
crop  of  fruit.  This  seems  to  be  a 
walnut  year. 

Chico  has  a  fine  full  crop  of  prunes 
on  the  irrigated  land.  Where  irri- 
gation is  not  practiced,  however,  the 
drop  was  heavy  and  the  prunes  will 
not  size  up. 

Pear  picking  about  Lakeport  is  in 
full  swing  this  week,  and  some  of 
the  farmers  are  quietly  cussing  and 
kicking  themselves  for  signing  up 
with  buyers  for  $25  to  $35  per  ton. 

Conditions  in  the  fig  orchards  of 
Merced  county  look  promising  for  a 
heavy  crop.  The  Capri  wasps  re- 
quired for  the  fertilization  of  the 
Calimyrna  figs  are  available  in  plen- 
tiful quantity  this  season. 

Some  almonds  grown  on  the  Harry 
Dopkins  ranch,  near  Dunnigan,  arr 
reported  to  be  of  a  new  quality,  soft 
shelled  and  almost  twice  as  large  as 
the  ordinary  almond.  They  will  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Yolo  county  ex- 
hibit a^the  California  State  Fair. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Lakeport,  who  has 
what  his  neighbors  think  the  finest 
field  of  hops  in  two  counties,  found 
4  0  acres  of  his  hops  laid  flat  on  the 
ground  in  about  five  minutes  by  a 
whirlwind;  but  he  soon  had  them 
propped  up  again  and  so  there  will 
be  no  loss. 

Sheridan  Baker  of  Santa  Rosa  has 
an  avenue  of  walnuts  with  Eurekas 
and  Franquettes  grafted  on  the  same 
trees.  The  Eureka  looks  the  more 
thrifty  and  protects  itself  better,  as 
the  foliage  is  more  dense,  but  both 
halves  of  each  tree  are  carrying  a 
good  crop  of  nuts. 

It  is  important  that  the  early  drop 
of  immature  prunes,  deficient  in 
sugar  and  "quality,"  be  kept  sep- 
arate from  the  main  crop,  dried  sep- 
arately and  marked  when  they  are 
sent  in  to  the  warehouse.  It  is  felt 
that  the  grower  owes  this  to  the  in- 
dustry he  is  helping  to  build  up. 

The  J.  D.  Maddox  prune  orchard 
north  of  Santa  Rosa  is  estimated  to 
have  nearly  five  tons  of  dried  prunes 
to  the  acre.  Some  of  these  heavily 
bearing  orchards  will  probably  have 
a  thoroughly  good  cultivation  after 
the  crop  is  off.  It  may  help  invig- 
orate the  trees  and  help  fill  buds  be- 
fore the  dormant  period. 


Grapes. 

It  is  stated  that  of  the  20,000 
acres  of  wine-grape  land  in  Sonoma 
county,  75  per  cent  is  unsuited  to 
the  cultivation  of  any  other  crop. 

H.  J.  Baade,  Farm  Adviser  of  Napa 
county,  is  advocating  the  grafting 
over  of  some  of  the  younger  vine- 
yards to  the  Zante  currant  by  way 
of  experiment  and  as  an  alterna- 
tive in  case  of  prohibition.  Mr. 
Baade  says  they  form  a  good  union 
on  the  Rupestris  St.  George  root — 
the  one  most  largely  used  in  Napa 
county. 

Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical. 

Large  quantities  of  chicken  ma- 
nure are  shipped  from  Petaluma  to 
Los  Angeles  for  the  use  of  the  orange 
growers. 

Miscellaneous. 

There  was  a  light  frost  about 
Lakeport  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th. 

July  loans  to  farmers  of  the 
United  States  through  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Bank  were  $7,853,901, 
making  the  total  outstanding  loans 
$117,249,044. 

The  State  Council  of  Defense  has 
engaged  Albert  Lindley  of  Stockton 
to  devote  all  of  his  time  toward 
greater  crop  production  in  Califor- 
nia next  year.    His  office  is  at  the 


Ferry  building  in  San  Francisco. 

Estimates  are  being  secured  at  the 
instance  of  the  Sonoma  County  Farm 
Bureau    for    installing    a  portable 


crusher  at  a  limestone  deposit  east 
of  Petaluma.  The  limestone  is  to  be 
used  unburnt  as  a  top  dressing  on 
the  land. 


The  One  BIG 

Tractor  Demonstration 

Begins  September  17 

Over  150,000  Visitors  Expected 

The  Third  Annual 

Tractor  Demonstration 

will  be  the  biggest  and  most  elabo- 
rate exhibition  of  Farm  Machinery 

and  Tractors  ever  held  in  America.  Over 
one  million  dollars  worth  of  Farm  Ma- 
chinery, Implements  and  Accessories  will 
be  on  display  in  tents  covering  over  sixty 
acres.  Fifty  or  more  sizes  and  types  of 
tractors  will  be  in  operation,  providing  the 
best  possible  opportunity  to  inspect  and 
judge  tractor  work  on  the  farm» 

The  Dates— September  17,  18,  19,20,  21 
The  Place— Whittier  Boulevard 

HHalf-mile^EastBofCLoaf Angeles  City  Limits  _ 

g'!DON'T'MISS7IT!*NO*ADMISSION!  [\\ 
f  FREE  AUTO  PARKING  GROUNDS 

Traction  Engine  and  Implement 

f\       1         J    A  •  OF  SOUTHERN 

Dealers  Association 


228  H.  W.  HELLMAN  BLDG. 


CALIFORNIA 
LOS  ANGELES 


California  State  Fair 

AT  SACRAMENTO 
AUGUST  31st  To  SEPTEMBER  8th,  inclusive 


Make  the  War  Time  Fair  the  Biggest  Ever 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOOD  TRAINING  CAMP. 

Show  what  you  have  done.    Learn  what  others  have  done.    We  need  more  Soli  Products, 
Better  Livestock.    Exhibit  your  best  to  help  solve  the  nation's  food  problem. 

THE  KEY  NOTES  OF  THE  1918  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

PATRIOTISM  -  PROFIT  -  PLEASURE 

Great  Display  of  Vocational  Wortt  by  School  Pupils.    Over  600  prizes,  divided  between 
city  and  rural  schools  for  domestic  arts  and  science,  manual  training-  and  home  gardens. 
Greatest  incentive  ever  offered  to  California  boys  and  girls. 

BETTER  BABY  CONFERENCE— LECTURES  AND  DEMONSTRA. 

TIONS  EACH  DAY. 

LARGEST  LIVESTOCK  SHOW  IN  THE  WEST. 

Over  $40,000  offered  in  premiums. 

EDUCATION  AND  AMUSEMENT  COMBINED. 

Bigger  and  Better  Poultry  Show 

Special  Pet  Stock  Show 

Displays  of  horticulture,  agriculture,  viticulture,  forestry,  dairy  products,  dairy,  farm  and 
road  machinery,  tractors,  etc.    Daily  program  of  high  class  amusements.    Night  Horse 
Show.    Harness  and  Running  Races.    A  tent  city  of  carnival  attractions. 

New  Agricultural  and   Horticultural   Building.     Great  Annual  Band 
Contest  open  to  the  entire  State. 
BE  SURE  AND  VISIT  THE  STATE  FAIR  AND  MATHER 
AVIATION  FIELD. 
Send  for  Premium  List. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  President  Chas.  W.  Paine,  Secretary 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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DON'T  FORGET  THE  LIBERTY  FAIR. 

'  Endorsed  by  the  Government  and  backed  by  the  approval  of  the 
President,  the  directors  of  the  California  Liberty  Fair,  to  be  held  at 
Los  Angeles,  October  12  to  26,  intend  to  make  of  it  something  differ- 
ent from  anything  heretofore  attempted  outside  of  a  great  world 
exposition.  There  will  also  be  features  that  have  not  been  possible 
even  in  world  fairs,  as  the  fact  that  the  nation  is  at  war  will  be 
brought  home  to  visitors  in  a  manner  that  will  emphasize  the  true 
conditions  across  the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  show  the  part 
California  is  taking  to  help  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

The  Government  is  to  send  a  great  exhibit  direct  from  Washington, 
demonstrating  methods  of  food  production  and  conservation 

The  resources  of  the  State  will  be  brought  out  in  a  way  that  will 
impress  upon  visitors  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  our  soil  and 
climate 

The  livestock  show  will  be  so  extensive  that  it  will  almost  consti- 
tute a  course  in  animal  husbandry. 

No  matter  what  you  may  be  interested  in,  you  will  find  here  what 
it  would  take  months  of  travel  and  thousands  of  dollars  to  see  in  any 
other  manner. 

Come,  see,  and  you  will  be  well  repaid. 

C.  R.  THOMAS,  Manager  Livestock  Department. 


BERKSHIRES  PROVE  THEIR 
MERITS. 


Less  than  three  years  ago  a  new- 
comer in  the  Paso  Robles  district 
sent  away  for  a  bred  Berkshire  gilt, 


to  the  man's  sanity,  prophecies  that 
he  would  soon  go  broke,  and  so 
forth. 

But  this  did  not  discourage  Mr. 
Newcomer.  He  waited  until  the  first 
litter  was  ready  to  offer,  sold  some  of 


"It  fills  my  silo, 
cuts  all  my  dry 
feed  and  makes 
alfalfa  meal." 


•erby  Princess  2nd.  Grand  Champion  Berkshire  son  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E  and  her 
Bister,  Riverby  Princess  3rd.  The  former  owned  by  Frank  A.  Brush.  Santa  Rosa:  the 
latter  owned   by   Sandercock   Land   Co.,  Sacramento. 

paying  what  seemed  to  the  old  set- 
tlers an  enormous  sum.  There  were 
the    usual    comments — questions  as 


No  Discs 
To  Wash; 
Knee-Low 
Supply 
Tank 


m 


SC-13 


SHARPLES 


Milking  Machines 


QwumJOms     B-K  keep*  tubci  and  cups  sweet  and 
wWftUr  ^  dean.     Penttratet  milk  lotMi  — kfll« 

bacteria.  Is  clean — hamlets — cannot  taint 
milk.  B-K  makes  rubber  parts  last  longer 
—cannot  harm  metal.  Used  and  recom- 
mended by  Milking  Machine  Manufacturers 
for  years.  Cheapest  in  actual  use — sold 
under  guarantee-*  Get  B-K  today — end  sour 
milk  troubles.  Send  us  your  order  and  your 
dealer's  name.  Send  for  dairy  bulletins  and 
"trial  offer." 

General  Laboratories-  Madison,  Wis. 


the  pigs  for  enough  to  pay  for  the 
sow,  and  had  the  sow  and  two  gilts 
left.  In  a  few  months  he  bought  a 
Berkshire  boar,  which  won  over  all 
other  breeds  at  the  Community  Fair. 
Then  the  neighbors  began  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  One  by  one  they 
fell  in  line  and  purchased  registered 
Berkshires  for  themselves.  Finally 
the  man  who  laughed  the  loudest 
when  Mr.  Newcomer  made  his  first 
purchase,  bought  this  same  animal 
at  one-third  more  than  the  original 
purchase  price. 

Now  practically  every  farmer  in 
the  community  has  been  converted 
to  the  practical,  money-making 
value  of  purebred  Berkshires,  and 
owns  a  few  choice  animals. 


IT'S  STEEL  FRAME  and  3-bearing-  cutter  shaft  mean 
durability,  reduced  vibration  and  economy  of  power. 

The  shearing  stroke  of  its  SPIRAL  KNIVES  produces 
a  clean  cut  silage  of  even  lengths  that  packs  properly. 

A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  DAIRY. 

.  GET  YOUR  ORDER  IN  SOON.  Our  stock  is  now 
complete  in  all  sizes,  but  the  demand  is  heavy.  Prompt 
action  on  your  part  will  insure  delivery  of  the  size 
you  want  when  you  want  it. 

CATALOG  MAILED  PROMPTLY. 


IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS 


Leak  Proof 


Permanent 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


61  Beale  Street 


San  Francisco 


J.  H.  Hackett  of  Ceres  will  show 
8  head  of  Jerseys,  including  most 
classes. 


TflE   DE   LAVAL  EXHIBIT 

at  the 

STATE  PAIR 

Our  full  line  of  Modern  Dairy  Equipment  will  be  exhibited  and 
we  cordially  invite  you  to  make  the  DE  LAVAL  BOOTH  your 
headquarters  on  the  Fair  Grounds. 

Lauson  Tractors 


Inspect  this  15-25 
General  Farm  Tractor 

in  the 
Tractor  Exhibit 

DE  LAVAL   DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors 


So.  DxUuw  St. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Parte  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1601-3-6  So.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


imri^si      Save  Moneys  Feed 

■H^^WithaCYCtONE  SILO 

SS  BSii^X  Get  Our  Feed  Book  Its  rree 

\m\m 


mem 
minuei 


We  have  issued  a  convenient  little  book 
for  the  keeping  of  breeding  dates  of  cat- 
BREEDINQ"0    hoping  to  aid  the  breeder 

 and  cattle  owner  in  maintaining 

DATE  BOOKaocurate  records.     We  will  gladly 

  HERE  mail  you  a  copy  free  if  you  re- 

—  quest  it. 

California  Breeders  Sales  &  PedigrceCo., 

C.  L.  Hashes,  Sales  Manager, 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


Investigate  silos  and  silo  uses  thoroughly — then 
you  will  realize  that  you  cannot  afford  to  feed  stock 
without  a  silo.  We  have  supplied  wood  tanks  and 
wood  stave  pipe  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  25 
years  and  NOW  WE  HAVE  COMPLETED  OUR 
SILO — it's  the  silo  you  will  want  for  your  farm — 
we  call  it 

The  CYCLONE  Silo 

because  it  is  that  kind  of  a  silo.    Can't  blow  down 
—can't  warp  or  change  its  shape.  Investigate  it. 

NATIONAL  TANK  &  PIPE  CO.  <f 

27S-D    OAK  STREET,  _ 3f        P  R  P 
PORTLAND,  OREGON.       /0V  r  ' 

0*  NATIONAL 
yjT       TANK  & 
O  PIPE  CO., 

V    27S-D  Oak  Street, 

Portland,  Oregon. 
Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me 
*    your  Silo  Feed  Book  and  in- 
formation about  the  CYCLONE 
SILO. 
Name 
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PLAN  TO  ATTEND  THE  CALIFORNIA  INTERNATIONAL. 

JT  AFFORDS  me  much  pleasure  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  read- 
X  ers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  to  visit  and  exhibit  at  the  California 
Livestock  Show,  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco.  November  2  to  10 

Nowhere  can  the  stockman,  breeder  or  agriculturist  take  his  fam- 
ily and  spend  a  week  more  profitably  than  by  attending  an  up-to-date 
show,  where  the  finest  examples  of  improved  livestock  can  be  found 
Comparisons  can  be  made  between  the  various  animals  and  methods 
thus  affording  an  educational  advantage  that  it  is  not  possible  to  gain 
elsewhere. 

The  world  faces  a  livestock  famine  of  such  magnitude  that  none  of 
us  can  comprehend  it.  Day  by  day  it  becomes  more  evident  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  double  our  energies  and  bridge  the  tremendous  gap  bv 
producing  more  and  better  livestock, 

For  this  purpose  the  California  International  Livestock  Show  Cor-, 
poration  was  organized.    Join  us  and  assist  in  the  good  work.  Let 
us  all  pull  together  for  our  country  and  for  humanity's  sake  in  this 
hour  of  need.  JOSEPH  E.  PAINTER,  Manager 


MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 
GROWING. 


When  electric  cars  were  being  in- 
troduced, a  crowd  gathered  in  a 
certain  town  to  see  the  first  car 
start  out.    In  the  crowd  was  a  skep- 


use  caico 
trougks- 

and  increase 
hog  profits 

It's  not  the  cost  of  the  equip- 
ment that  counts — it's  the  profit 
you  make  from  the  equipment. 

Calco  Hog  Troughs  will  reduce 
dirt  and  filth — prevent  disease — 
help  you  make  more  money  from 
hogs. 

Yet  Calco  Troughs — of  Armco 
and  Cast  Iron — cost  less  than  the 
cheapest  wooden  disease  traps. 


Diameter. 
10i4;" 
1014"" 
14"  i 
14" 


Depth. 

5  A" 
5  A" 

7i3e" 


Length. 

40"' 
60" 
24" 
120" 


Prices. 

$3.70 
4.50 
4.55 
9.60 

120 


Other  sizes  from  24  to 
inches  priced  from  $2.95  up. 

Order  a  Calco  Trough  today. 
You  will  order  more  when  you 
use  it. 

CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST. 

— See  Calco  Products  at — 
State  Fair  and  Land  Show 

Calco  farm  and  irrigation 
products  will  be  exhibited  at 
both  shows.  Look  for  exhibits. 


California.  Corrugated 
Culvert  Company 


Los  Angeles, 
417  Leroy  St. 


West  Berkeley, 
406  Parker  St. 


tical  old  dame  who  kept  constantly 
crying  out,  "They  can't  start  it! 
They  can't  start  it!"  But  pretty 
soon  the  car  did  start,  and  it  quickly 
developed  considerable  speed.  Then 
she  changed  her  tune  and  cried  still 
louder,  "They  can't  stop  it!  .  They 
can't  stop  it!" 

Months  ago,  when  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  was  in  the  em- 
bryo, many  people  said  that  it  was 
a  visionary  scheme  'and  couldn't  be 
put  across.  But  anyone  who  will 
consider  the  motives  back  of  the 
movement,  together  with  the  results 
already  accomplished,  must  admit 
that  it  is  moving  successward  with 
an  irresistible  force  that  cannot  be 
stopped. 

Think  of  it!  In  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley 95  per  cent  of  the  dairymen  have 
joined  the  movement.  Over  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Association,  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Tulare,  Kings, 
Fresno,  Merced  and  Madera,  the 
membership  reaches  only  40  per  cent 
at  the  present  time,  but  plans  which 
will  soon  be  put  into  operation  are 
expected  to  more  than  double  the 
membership.  The  Centra^  Califor- 
nia Association,  which  includes  Stan- 
islaus, San  Joaquin,  Alameda,  Con- 
tra Costa  and  other  counties,  in- 
cludes 85  per  cent  of  the  dairymen. 
The  same  applies  to  the  Northern 
California  Association,  which  in- 
cludes Sacramento  county  and  the 
thirteen  counties  north  of  it.  And 
the  Associated  Dairymen  of  San 
Francisco,  including  the  bay  coun- 
ties, caps  the  climax  with  a  100  per 
cent  membership. 

And  yet  the  work  has  only  he- 
gun.  At  present  the  movement  is 
being  launched"  in  Marin  and  Sonoma 
counties,  in  the  section  on  the  west 
side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and 
in  the  South  Bay  counties.  This  or- 
ganization work  will  keep  up  until 
every  dairying  section  of  the  State 
is  included. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
the  new  $150,000  plant  for  Sacra- 
mento. A  similar  plant  is  to  be 
erected  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  and 
at  Modesto  the  Modesto  Creamery 
will  be  enlarged  at  an  expense  of 
over  $100,000,  so  as  to  manufac- 
ture sugar  of  milk,  dried  milk,  casein 
and  other  dairy  products  in  addi- 
tion to  butter. 

J.  M.  Henderson,  Jr.,  of  Sacra- 
mento is  still  giving  the  movement 
his  personal  attention,  visithig  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  State  and  ad- 
dressing gatherings  wherever  organ- 
ization work  is  being  done.  Preju- 
dice and  opposition  melt  away  before 
his  strong  fire  of  convincing  reasons 
why  the  association  should  be  sup- 
ported, and  when  dairymen  under- 
stand the  real  motives  back  of  the 
movement  and  see  the  benefits  that 
they  will  derive  from  it,  they  decide 
to  support  it  almost  to  a  man. 


Hinman  Milkers 

Banish   Dairymen's  Labor  Troubles 


READ  THIS 
CRESENT  CREAMERY  COMPANY 

MILK,  CREAM,  BUTTER  AND 

ICE  CREAM. 
241-249  Winston  St., 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

June  26,  1918. 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Daniells, 

Hughson,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir: 

We  have  been  using  Hinman 
Milking  Machines  since  June  28, 
1915.  with  excellent  results  on  our 
herd  of  250  milking  cows. 

The  cows  stand  more  content- 
edly for  the  machines  than  for 
hand  milkers  and  are  not  injured 
in  any  way  by  machine  milking  if 
competent  operators  are  in  charge. 

Low  bacteria  counts  are  readily 
obtainable  if  all  rubbers  and  parts 
are  thoroughly  washed  and  ster- 
ilized daily. 

The   Hinman    Milking  Machine 
is  permanently  established  with  us. 
Yours  very  truly, 

CHENEY  W.  CARVER, 

Supt.  Dairy  Dept. 

The  Hinman  is  used  as  extensively  by  owners  of  the  most 
valuable  purebred  cows,  as  well  as  in  ordinary  grade  dairy 
herds.  In  California  such  well-known  breeders  as  McAlister  & 
Sons,  Chino,  and  Toyon  Farms  Association,  Los  Altos,  have 
solved  their  labor  troubles  with  the  Hinman.  It  will  solve 
yours  also. 

SEE  ME  AT  THE  FAIR  OR  WRITE  FOR 
FULL  PARTICULARS. 

CM  AS.  F.  DANIELLS 

Pacific  Coast  Distributor 

M  UGH  SO  IN  CALIFORNIA 


Sec 
the 

Hinman 

work 

at 

the 

State 

Fair 

Aug.  3 1 

to 

Sept.  8 


Cotton  Seed  Cake  or  Meal.   Grain  of  all  Kinds. 

When  wanting  Cotton  Seed  Cake  or  Heal — Write  or  Wire  us. 

When  wanting  to  sell  Wheat.  Barley  or  other  Grain — Write  or  Wire  us.    Always  in  the 

market. 

PACIFIC  GRAIN  &  COTTON  SEED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

611  I.  W.  Hellman  Bids.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

(Members  Loe  Angeles  Grain  Exchange.) 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Olves  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 
HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


Experts  Say 
"ZEROLENE  IS  BETTER" 

— because  it  holds  better 
compression,  gives  better 
protection  to  the  moving 
parts  and  deposits  less  car- 
bon. 

Zerolene  is  the  correct  oil 
for  all  types  of  automobile 
engines — the  correct  oil  for 
your  automobile. 
Get  our  Lubrication  Chart 
showing  the  correct  consis- 
tency for  your  car.  « 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


The  "T"-Head  type  engine,  illus- 
trated here,  like  all  internal  com. 
buation  engines,  requires  an  oil 
that  holds  its  lubricating  qualities 
at  cylinder  heat,  burns  clean  in 
the  cylinders  and  goes  out  with  ex- 
haust. Zerolene  fills  these  require- 
ments perfectly,  because  it  is  cor- 
rectly refined  from  selected  C«/i- 
formm  msphalt-base  crude. 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 
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CALIFORNIA  BLOODED  STOCK  FOR 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Th&  two-months-old  Holstein  bull 
calf  shown  herewith  will  make  the 
trip  to  Peru,  South  America,  this 
week.  He  was  bred  on  the  Palo 
Alto  Stock  ^Farm  and  sold  by  M.  H. 
Tichenor  to  Rafael  Larco,  and  is 
one  of  the  higftest  priced  youngsters 
ever  sold  on  the  Coast.  He  is  by 
King  Segis  Pontiac  Korndyke,  the 
young  herd  sire  of  the  Palo  Alto 
Stock  Farm,  who  has  already  20 
A.  R.  O.  daughters  to  his  credit. 
His  dam,  Laurameka,  is  the  former 
State  record  four-year-old.  She  is 
now  on  test  and  has  made  33.90  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days,  140  lbs.  butter  in 
30  days,  275  lbs.  butter  and  6400 
lbs.  milk  in  60  days. 

Mr.  Larco  has  been  a  very  large 
breeder  of  beef  cattle  and  recently 
decided  to  start  a  dairy  herd.  After 
a  trip  of  investigation  through  this 
country,  he  decided  on  the  HoM.ein 
breed.  The  performance  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Palo  Alto  Stock 
Farm  herd  sire  and  the  records  es- 
tablished by  the  cows  of  the  herd 
decided  Mr.  Larco's  choice  of  the 
future  sire  for  his  foundation.  He 
secured  a  number  of  females  from 
the  Palo  Alto  herd;  also,  through 
Mr.  Tichenor,  two  registered  Peroh- 
eron  fillies  and  a  stallion. 

Besides  these  he  bought  three  head 
of  purebred  Shorthorns  from  Or- 
mondale  Farms  and  three  head  of 
Herefords  from  D.  O.  Lively  Stock 
Farm.  Mr.  Larco  has  heretofore 
secured  his  breeding  stock  in  the 
East,  but  has  now  found  that  he 
can  get  as  good  or  better  blood  in 
the  West  and  can  get  good  shipping 
facilities. 

California  is  surely  destined  to 
become  the  livestock  center  for  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific. 
Something  of  what  this  will  mean 
to  the  State  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Larco's  entire  purchases  in 
California,  including  livestock,  trac- 
tors, combined  harvesters  and  other 
farm  machinery,  will,  according  to 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  make  up  a  good 
part  of  a  shipload. 


YORKSHIRES  GREAT  FOR  BACON. 

The  large  Yorkshire  hog  is  es- 
pecially valued  for  bacon  produc- 
tion, where  a  long  side  abounding 
in  lean  meat  and  a  light  shoulder 
and  neck  are  especially  desirable. 

Although  the  large  Yorkshire 
grows  rapidly  and  develops  bone  and 
muscle  more  readily  than  it  devel- 
ops fat,  it  is  capable  of  giving  as 
good  results  from  food  consumed  as 
any  other  breed.  It  will  reach  de- 
sirable market  weight  for  the  bacon 
trade  as  quickly  as  any  other  breed, 
and  for  quality  of  bacon  it  can 
hardly  be  surpassed. 

Large  Yorkshire  sows  are  very 
prolific,  and  are  excellent  nurses. 
The  boars  are  exceptionally  pre- 
potent, and  stamp  their  character 
and  color  on  their  progeny  to  a 
marked  degree. 

ANOTHER  HANFORD  POLAND- 
CHINA  SALE. 

.  The  best  recommendation  for  the 
stock  offered  at  the  sales  of  the 
Kings  County  Poland-China  Breed- 
ers' Association  is  the  fact  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  purchasers 
at  each  sale  are  farmers  who  have 
bought  before  and  are  so  well  pleased 
that  they  come  back  for  more. 

Kings  county  is  the  fountain-head 
of  the  state  for  Poland-Chinas,  and 
at  these  semi-annual  sales  some  of 
the  very  best  animals  from  the  lead- 
ing herds  are  offered. 


The  next  sale  will  be  held 
October  9,  when  80  head  of  regis- 
tered sows  and  boars  will  be  offered. 
Send  to  F.  D.  Ross,  Hanford,  for  a 
catalogue,  and  plan  to  attend.  Re- 
member, a  pig  will  not  only  pay 
but  help  to  keep  the  Huns  away. 

BERKSHIRE  SALE  AT  STATE  FAIR 

The  Western  Berkshire  Congress 
will  hold  a  donation  sale  at  the  State 
Fair.  Each  breeder  has  been  asked 
to  donate  two  sow  pigs  of  any  age. 
They  will  be  exhibited  and  judged 
first;  then  the  grand  champion  will 
be  auctioned  off  and  the  proceeds 
turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross.  The 
returns  from  the  balance  of  the 
stock  will  be  used  by  the  Congress 
to  provide  funds  for  promotion  work, 
prizes  at  shows,  etc.  James  Mills  of 
Hamilton  City  will  act  as  auctioneer. 

The  University  of  Nevada  will 
exhibit  Corriedales  at  the  State  Fair 
from  their  very  good  herd. 


FEED  IT  TO  YOUR 
CATTLE,  HOGS  AND  CHICKENS 


20  Tons 

Per  ton  $45 


PRICE  LIST 
10  Tons  5  Tons  Less  Quantity 

$45  $45.50  $46 

F.  O.  B.  Mill  (or  F.  O.  B.  S.  P.  Cars  in  20  Ton  Lots) 


A  Pure,  Palatable  Food  Product,  Rich  in  Digestible  Protein 

Write  forFreeSampIe  andour  Booklet  "SUCCESSFUL  FEEDING" 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 

COPRO  Manufacturers 
For  Dairy  Cows,  155  Townsend  £i. 

Hogs  and  Poultry  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


THE  LITTLE  GIANT 

ALL   PCRPOSE  GRINDER. 


Live  Stock  Breeders 
Dairy  Men— Farmers 
Poultry  Breeders 

Be  Patriotic 

Grind  All  Your  Feed 
Save  Your  Money 
Make  Your  Stock  Better 
Best  Of  All  —  Help 
Uncle  Sam  Conserve  Food 


COLLINS  &  WEBB,  inc. 

MACHINERY  DEALERS 
412  East  Third  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ECONOMY  STOCK  POWDER 


Conditioner 


Worm  Expeller 


Disease  Preventive 


For:   Horses,  Hogs,  Cattle,  Sheep 


Not  a  Stock  Food,  but  a  Medicine.    Not  a- 
but  purely  a  Medicine  composed  of  the  very  best 
a  Cure-Ail,  but  a  genuine  conditioner  contain 
pounded.   No  Oil  Meal,  No  Bran,  No  Salt,  No  P 
as  Arsenic  or  Black  Antimony,  that  will  create 

Time  will  prove  whether  an  article  is  goo 
test  of  time.  It  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but 
Farmers  and  Stockmen  are  feeding  Economy  re 


Panacea,  but  a  Remedy.   Not  a  Medicated  Salts, 
and  choicest  of  Herbs,  Roots,  and  Sodas.  Not 
ing  TEN  different  ingredients,  scientifically  com- 
oisonous  or  Harmful  Drugs  or  Stimulants,  such 
a  false  appetite, 
d  or  bad.    Economy  Stock  Powder  has  stood  the 
a  Compound  of  proven  merit.    Over  200,000 
gularly.    A  trial  will  convince  you.  , 


ECONOMY  GERMICIDE  DIP 

Disinfectant — Germicide —  Antiseptic 

Will  absolutely  rid  your  hogs  of  parasites, 
lice,  mange,  scurf,  and  improve  the  coat  of 
hair.   Will  not  injure  the  eyes  of  the  animals. 


SAVK  VOI  R  HOGS 


FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON  AND  MAIL  WITHOUT  DELAY. 


The  Economy  Hog  and 
Cattle  Powder  Co. 

Hearst  Building 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Home  Office  and  Factory :  Shenandoah,  la. 
Eastern  Office:  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Economy  Hog  and  Cattle  Powder  Co. 

HEARST  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAX. 

Send  me  your  booklet.  "Economy-Ize  Your  Farm."  also  a 
lree  sample  of  Economy  Stock  Powder  to  try  out  on  my  stock. 


Name 


P.  O. 


I  have. 


.R.  F.  D. 


, .State. 


.  hops  sheep  cattle  horses 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


Mr*.  $}est'#  better. 


FALL  FASHIONS  REVIEWED. 


My  Dear  Friends:  More  and  more 
each  week  the  stores  are  showing 
the  new  Fall  goods  and  garments. 
Jersey  cloth  seems  very  much  used 
for  street  dresses,  sometimes  in  two 
contrasting  shades,  but  more  often 
in  one  color  with  embroidery,  heavy 
braiding  or  fringe  for  decoration. 
These  dresses  are  simplicity  itself 
in  design,  slim,  youthful  lines  with 
narrow  shoulder,  close-fitting  sleeves, 
and  featuring  unusual  neck  lines. 

Another  popular  garment  for 
street  wear  is  the  satin  frock.  This 
with  a  fur  collar,  scarf  of  plush 
or  velvet  makes  a  costume  you  could 
wear  anywhere,  especially  as  the 
darker  shades  are  the  most  popular. 

HOMESPUNS  IN"  GOOD  STYLE. 

The  homespuns  and  two  tone 
tailor  suitings  will  be  good  style  for 
the  Fall  and  there  is  almost  no 
wear  out  to  a  homespun,  so  it  is 
a  good  investment.  In  semi-sport 
suits  there  is  shown  a  new  knit 
cloth  in  solid  colors  and  heather 
colors  that  is  very  attractive.  Semi- 
military  in  cut.  with  belted  coat 
and  patch  pockets  on  the  skirt,  it 
gives  promise  of  being  worn  well 
through  the  winter. 

NEW  STYLES  IN  SVITS. 

The  newest  model  suits  are  de- 
veloped in  soft  suede  and  duve- 
tynes  in  plain  tailored  styles  and 
also  in  more  dressy  fur  trimmed 
models.  One  of  the  exclusive  shops 
is  showing  a  new  line  of  velveteen 
suits,  which  they  advertise  as  being 
very  up-to-date. 

Coats  are  very  high  this  year — 
much  higher  than  last — and  any  of 
us  who  have  left-over  garments  we 
can  make  answer  are  fortunate. 
They  seem  luxurious  in  style,  full 
roomy  models,  beautifully  lined  in 
soft  velours  or  similar  fabrics  and 
all  of  them  with  large  collars.  In 
the  handsomer  coats,  these  collars 
are  of  fur  and  in  many  cases  but- 
ton snugly  around  the  throat  in 
new  designs. 

COBDTJBOYS  SERVICEABLE  AND  POPCLAB. 

Corduroy  seems  to  be  very  popu- 
lar for  lounging  robes  for  women — 
It  is  shown  in  several  styles,  either 
lined  or  unlined  and  in  soft  color 
tones  of  rose,  blue  and  yellow.  The 
prices  range  from  about  $4. 00  for 
plain  models  up  to  $15.00  for  those 
with  contrasting  collar  and  cuffs 
and  silk  linings. 

CHIC  MILLINEBT. 

Fall  millinery  is  being  exhibited 
In  many  of  the  windows  and  a 
gTeat  many  of  the  hats  both  large 
and  small  are  trimmed  in  ostrich 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Feather 
bands  both  wide  and  narrow,  usual- 
ly of  the  color  of  the  hat  are  em- 
ployed. That  is  good  news,  for 
most  of  us  have  some  ostrich  tucked 
away  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  resur- 
rect it.  Trimmings  are  very  simple, 
sometimes  a  large  hat  will  have 
no  decoration  but  worsted  embroid- 
ery and  a  touch  of  grosgrain  rib- 
bon. And  again  the  only  trimming 
may  be  a  smart  military  pom-pom 
of  uncurled  ostrich. 

One  sees  more  mourning  millinery 
on  the  street  than  formerly  but  a 
lees  sombre  tone  is  noticed  in  many 
of  the  good  models. 

ROSABELLA  BEST. 


FOLLOW  DIRECTIONS. 

War  demands  alertness,  a  ready 
response  to  leaders,  prompt  action. 
Food  problems  are  constantly  chang- 
ing and  call  for  the  immediate  re- 
sponse of  all  America.  Conserva- 
tion is  democratic,  all  may  share,  all 
may  help.  Three  times  a  day  every 
American  can  say  when  he  sits  down 
to  the  table:  "This  is  my  chance 
to  serve.  Directions  are  given  me 
by  the  Food  Administration  that  I 
should  follow  and  follow  at  once, 
like  a  good  soldier.  If  I  fail, 
whether  selfishly  or  ignorantly,  I 
desert  the  colors  of  the  nations 
fighting  for  democracy — I  stab  in 
the  back  the  men  we  have  sent  to 
France." 

WAR-TIME  GINGER  BREAD. 

(Original — Good). 

One  egg,   %   cup  cooking  molas- 


ses, %  cup  corn  syrup  (white),  4 
tablespoons  melted  shortening, 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  1  teaspoon  gin- 
ger, 1  teaspoon  soda,  %  teaspoon 
salt,  1  cup  "Gyp"  corn  flour,  1  cup 
barley  flour,  1  cup  fresh  figs  (chop- 
ped), and  1  cup  boiling  water. 'Beat 
egg,  add  molasses,  syrup,  and  short- 
ening. Beat  together.  Add  spice, 
soda  and  salt  to  the  flour,  sift,  mix, 
then  add  figs  and  a  cup  of  boiling 
water.  Bake  in  well  greased  pan 
or  gem  pans.  Figs  may  be  omit- 
ted.— Mrs.  J.  W.  M.,  Earlimart. 

MACARONI  PRODUCTS. 

On  account  of  a  surplus  of  ma- 
caroni products — spaghetti,  maca- 
roni and  noodles  in  packages,  the 
housewife  is  given  permission  to 
use  these  products  as  though  they 
did  not  contain  wheat  flour.  This 
special  order  will  continue  until 
the  supply  is  exhausted  and  is  is- 
sued to  prevent  the  manufactured 
macaroni  products  from  spoiling. 


CULINARY  NOTES. 

Try  steaming  green  vegetables  in- 
stead of  boiling  them. 

Soak  wilted  vegetables  in  cold  wa- 
ter until  they  are  crip  and  fresh. 

Cook  beets,  carrots  and  parsnips 
before  peeling.  The  skin  comes  off 
after  cooking  in  a  very  economical 
and  easy  way. 

Potatoes,  too,  may  well  be  cooked 
in  their  jackets. 

CLEANING  GREASY  BOTTLES. 

Editor  Home  Circle:  In  answer  to 
Mrs.  E.  L.  R.,  Oroville,  who  wishes 
a  cleanser  for  oil  bottles,  will  say 
that  kerosene  is  the  best  substance 
tc  cut  grease  and  plenty  of  warm 
soap  suds  will  remove  the  kero- 
sene.— C.  M.  T.,  Lancaster. 

Glass  bottles  used  for  oil  con- 
tainers can  be  cleaned  with  saw- 
dust and  water. — P.  L.,  Denair. 


NOTICE  TO  WOMEN. 

Almost  70  per  cent  of  all  the 
sugar  consumed  in  this  country  is 
used  in  the  households.  So  it  is  up 
to  the  women  to  make  the  sugar 
go  around. 


f 


Western  Electric 

Power  and  Light 


3&t  the 
Western  Electric  man 
show  you  the  kind 
of plant  you  need 


THERE  is  as  much  difference  in  electric 
light  plants  as  there  is  in  automobiles  or 
gas  engines.  No  one  type  is  equally  suited  to 
all  farms,  and  your  power  and  light  require- 
ments may  be  different  from  your  neighbors'. 

Like  every  farmer,  you  want  electric  power 
and  light,  but  you  don't  want  an  outfit  either 
too  large  or  too  small  for  your  needs.  Start 
right !  Get  all  the  facts !  Let  the  Western 
Electric  man  show  you  the  kind  of  plant 
you  need  ! 

Our  business  is  bigger  than  the  mere  selling 
of  any  particular  electric  plant.  We  sell  elec- 
tricity for  the  farm.  There  are  all  sizes  and 
types  of  Western  Electric  outfits.  We  are  not 
forced  by  policy  to  sell  one  type  for  every 
purpose.  We  can  sell  you  an  outfit  with  or 
without  a  gas  engine. 


If  you  have  a  gas  engine,  it  may  be  a  need- 
less expense  to  buy  another  engine  as  a  part  of 
an  outfit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  an 
outfit  with  built-in  engine,  the  Western  Elec- 
tric man  will  tell  you  about  a  new  outfit  of 
this  type  ready  for  delivery  this  Fall.  In  any 
case,  it  is  just  a  matter  of  fitting  our  equip- 
ments to  your  needs. 

More  than  forty  years  of  electrical  manufac- 
turing experience  is  back  of  all  these  Western 
Electric  Power  and  Light  Outfits. 

Make  your  entire  equipment  "  Western 
Electric."  You  can  get  Western  Electric 
Motors,  Water  Systems,  Milking  Machines, 
etc.,  to  save  labor  on  the  farm;  as  well  as  Irons, 
Vacuum  Cleaners,  Washing  Machines  and 
other  electrical  helps  to  save  time  and  labor  in 
the  home. 


There  is  a  Western  Electric  man  near  you.  Mail  the  coupon  for 
Booklet  No.     PRR-7,  and  we  will  tell  him  to  get  in  touch  with  you. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

WOOtPWUTH 

680  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
301  East  Eighth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


I  WESTERN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

I  want  to  know  more  about  your  electric  plants,  so  please 
|  send  your  book  No.  PRR-7,  "Power  and  Light." 


Name  . 


P.  O.  Address- 
Cou  nty  


State . 
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Write  Today 

—  FOR  — 

BARKER  BROS. 

Just  Issued 

Big,  Free 

Catalog 


of  Furniture  and 
Home  Furnishings 

112  pages  describing,  pricing 
and  picturing  from  actual  pho- 
tographs hundreds  of  pieces  of 
good,  handsome,  well-built  fur- 
niture and  hundreds  of  home 
furnishing  articles,  stoves,  rugs, 
curtains  and  other  dependable, 
guaranteed  goods.  Things  you 
need  and  use  every  day.  Write 
at  once  for  your  FREE  copy. 
ADDRESS  MAIL  ORDER 
DIVISION  NO.  23. 


K  js  t  'a  b  li  s  h  ts  p  -  /  a  a  o 

The  House  of 
Complete  and  Competent  Home 
Furnishing  Service 

724-738    SOUTH  BROADWAY, 
LOS  ANGELES. 


Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixoires  make  them  the 

vogue.  Their  adck  -onvenience,  and  the 
amount  of  unnccessa  vorlt  they  save,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 
cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It's  a  *>6-pagc  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 
on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 


JMain  Offices  and  Shov  Itpom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
FaStries  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo.  CaL 


^|ssH^aB2g^8a^,rGi,, 


High  School,  Lower  School.  Ac- 
credited best  colleges  East  and 
West.  Strong  French,  music  and 
home  economics  courses.  Com- 
fortable buildings.  Favorable 
climate  and  large  grounds  per- 
mit outdoor  life  all  year.  Physi- 
cal culture.  All  sports.  Resident 
nurse.  17th  year  opens  Septem- 
ber 16th.  For  Illustrated  booklet, 
write 

/Hiss  Catherine  Harker, 

Principal 
PALO  ALTO  CALIFORNIA 


"Seed  Jtealtb. 

[By  11.  E.  Paatot,  M.  D.] 


Are  Cucumbers  Poisonous? 

Occasionally  this  question  is  asked. 
We  are  not  aware  that  cucumbers 
contain  any  distinctively  poisonous 
substance.  It  is  true  that  cholera 
morbus  sometimes  follows  their  in- 
gestion, but  we  believe  this  trouble 
is  due  to  the  indigestibility  of  this 
vegetable  relish  rather  than  to  any 
noxious  principle  contained.  If  well 
masticated  and  the  digestive  organs 
are  in  normal  condition,  and  es- 
pecially if  the  sliced  vegetable  is 
previously  soaked  in  a  salt  solution 
for  an  hour  or  so,  cucumbers  are 
not  likely  to  be  harmful. 


The  Best  Beverage  for  Soldiers. 

We  have  said  many  times  in  these 
columns  that  cow's  milk,  when  fresh 
and  pure,  is  one  of  the  best  forms 
of  food  available  to  hungry  humans, 
whether  in  swaddling  clothes  or  sol- 
diers' uniforms.  Of  course,  it  may 
well  be  fed  to  the  latter  more  spar- 
ingly, but  with  no  less  care  as  to 
sources  of  supply  and  sanitary 
handling.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  suppfying  milk-market 
specialists  to  aid  local  health  au- 
thorities in  insuring  wholesome  sup- 
plies for  men  in  army  cantonments. 
If  these  officials  work  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  dairy  farmer,  the  re- 
sult will  be  equally  beneficial  to 
our  soldiers  and  the  dairy  industry. 


Nasal  Catarrh — What  It  Is. 

The  ordinary  cold  is  a  transient 
invader,  but  catarrh  is  an  uninvited 
guest  that  has  come  to  stay.  It  en- 
trenches itself  deeply  in  the  mucous 
membrane  and  surrounding  tissues, 
and  it  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  the 
most  resourceful  physician  to  dis- 
lodge it;  and  during  its  stay,  al- 
ways more  or  less  prolonged,  it  saps 
the  strength  and  slowly  undermines 
the  constitution  of  its  host.  A 
change  of  residence  to  some  more 
elevated  location,  where  the  air  is 
purer  and  the  atmosphere  drier,  will 
sometimes  work  an  almost  miracu- 
lous change  and  is  more  effective 
than  volumes  of  learned  advice  or 
barrels  of  molodorous  medicine.  This 
is  not  intended  as  a  reflection  on 
professional  treatment,  which  should 
always  be  sought  in  refractory  ail- 
ments of  any  kind. 


Catarrh  a  Refractory  Ailment. 

Innumerable  remedies  and  modes 
of  treating  are  offered  for  this  very 
prevalent  disease,  and  innumerable 
failures  to  effect  relief,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  cure,  are  recorded.  When- 
ever a  disease  has  a  wide  variety  of 
popular  remedies  for  its  relief,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  very 
refractory  to  treat.  Catarrh  falls  in 
this  class  of  ailments.  It  is  usually 
the  sequel  of  a  long  train  of  hy- 
gienic neglect  and  the  average  suf- 
ferer seeks  some  sovereign  remedy 
that  will  cure  his  trouble  over  night. 
Having  been  brought  on  through  a 
long  period  of  hygienic  neglect,  it 
generally  calls  for  a  long  period  of 
personal  care  and  intelligent  treat- 
ment. The  different  forms  of  ca- 
tarrh cures  on  the  market  are,  as  a 
rule,  merely  palliatives  or  make- 
shifts, and  if  any  relief  is  derived 
from  their  use  it  is  of  a  very  tem- 
porary kind. 


FUEL  RELIEF  PERMITTING  THRIFT 

It  has  always  remained  for  the  simple  little  things  to 
solve  the  big  problems.  It's  the  "Now,  why  didn't  I  think 
of  that  myself"  sort  of  thing  that  is  always  doing  the 
wonderful  that  seemed  so  impossible. 

That  is  how  "the  simplest  thing  in  the  world"  was  dis- 
covered— the  Premier  Burner — and  now  after  all  these 
years  of  effort  and  "false  alarms"  in  home  gas  makers,  it  has 
remained  for  this  simplest  of  them  all  to  solve  the  problem. 
Installed  in  the  stove  without  the  aid  of  a  plumber  or  any  changes 
being  made,  operated  on  gravity  feed  and  producing  a  clean  gas  that 
results  in  a  bright,  clear  flame  carrying  the  highest  degree  of  heat 
units — all  from  just  common  kerosene  oil  and  a  simple  little  $5  burner — 
is  it  any  wonder  that  people  marvel,  that  users  are  our  best  advertisers 
and  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  increase  our  output  many  times? 

Those  interested  in  real  fuel  thrift— more  heat  for  less  money — avoid- 
ing a  difficult  situation  and  accepting  one  of  clean  abundance  furnished 
by  kerosene  and  a  Premier  Burner,  write  for  Free  Circular  "C."  Burner 
for  cook  stove  or  heater  by  parcel  post  prepaid  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  $5.  Full  instructions  and  a  wide-open  guarantee  with  every 
burner  PREMIER  BURNER  CO. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  246  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A  New  Perfec- 
tion Oil  Cook 
Stove  means  kitch- 
en comfort  and 
convenience.  Ask 
your  friend  who 
has  one.  Used  in 
3,000,000  homes. 
Inexpensive,  easy 
to  operate.  See 
them  at  your  deal- 
er's today. 


All  the  Year  Round 

A  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove 
in  your  kitchen  means  better  and 
more  economical  cooking  all  the 
year  round. 

More   convenient  than  coal  or 
wood.  Lights  at  the  touch  of  a 
match  and  heats  in  a  jiffy. 
No  smoke  or  odor;  no  dust  or 
dirt.  Economical. 
And  all  the  convenience  of  gas. 

In  1,  2,  3  and  4  burner  sizes,  with 
or  without  ovens  or  cabinets.  Ask 
your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

NEW  PERFECTION 
OIL  COOK  STOVE 


Saw  it* 


^titoHiaiic 
Cooler 


"No  1c* 

No  Expense 

Write  to  Department  J  for  free  booklet  on  "Cooler  Pact*'* 
If  MANUFACTURED  By    W\  faT^ 

14aMii#pr-  orayCo. 

Oakland  California 


According  to  public  health  re- 
ports, 49  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in 
rural  schools  have  defective  teeth 
and  only  16  per  cent  have  had  den- 
tal attention. 


The 


STEPHENSON 
Patent  Cooler 

No  Ice  Required 


Awarded  first  price  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  aale  at  your  dealer*!,  write  for 
particulars  and  prices. 

L.  Anderson  Co.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written   for   Pacific   Sural   Pre**   by   Sna&a  Swaysgood.   Pomona. 1 


JUMP  IN  AND  TRY  IT. 

Those  who  never  had  the  privilege 
of  keeping  poultry,  have  never  really 
tested  their  natural  aptitude  for 
such  work.  To  them  I  would  say, 
buy  a  few  chickens  and  try  it  out. 
You  mothers  who  have  sent  sons 
to  defend  their  country  get  a  few- 
chickens  to  occupy  your  hands  and 
minds;  then  write  the  boys  about 
all  the  fun  and  pleasure,  to  say 
nothing  of  profit  you  are  getting 
out  of  these  chickens.  Some  of 
these  self-same  boys  are  writing 
home  about  how  the  army  is  build- 
ing them  up.  Why  should  not  the 
parents  start  out  to  build  up  physi- 
cally, mentally  and  financially  with 
a  good  flock  of  chickens?  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  boys  should  have 
all  the  fun.  I  propose  that  we  old 
boys  and  girls  have  a  little  of  it. 

Hatching  time  is  on  this  Coast 
at  its  best  from  September  10  to 
October  13.  These  two  months  are 
ideal  for  hatching  and  raising 
chicks.  The  warm  sunshiny  days 
and  mild  nights  are  just  what 
chicks  need.  But  I  would  not  hatch 
later  unless  very  well  prepared. 

Broilers  will  be  very  high  about 
January  1,  and  the  supply  will  not 
begin  to  keep  up  with  the  demand, 
so  that  anyone  who  can  possibly 
take  care  of  a  few  chicks  will  be 
working  in  their  own  interest. 


HELPING  THE  MOLT. 


Those  who  want  to  make  most  out  of 
their  hens  the  coming  winter  must 
take  extra  care  during  the  trying 
time  of  the  molt.  Carelessness  then 
keeps  hens  idle  longer  than  they 
should  be.  Indeed,  if  hens  are 
well  fed  they  rarely  stop  laying  for 
the  molt  until  the  finishing  touches 
are  to  be  made;  then  nature  de- 
mands a  rest.  The  treatment  given 
the  hens  during  the  molt  determines 
the  length  of  the  rest,  so  that  this 
is  a  question  every  poultryman  can 
control  for  himself.  Plenty  of  mineral 
in  every  conceivable  form  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  a  quick, 
healthy  molt  that  will  enable  hens 
to  shell  out  eggs  all  winter.  When 
the  molt  is  finished  and  the  hens 
are  resting  give  them  a  little  powd- 
ered  sulphate  of  iron  about  three 


times  a  week  in  a  small  quantity  of 
moist  mash,  about  a  tablespoonful 
to  a  dozen  hens  is  enough  mash 
for  them  to  clean  up  quickly  and 
leave  none  over. 


IDEAL  WINTER  FEED. 

This  tones  them  up  and  it  can 
be  given  for  a  month  to  very  good 
advantage;  after  that  give  only  oc- 
casionally. Some  people  use  mus- 
tard, but  it  is  too  laxative,  often 
causing  diarrhea  in  hens,  that  con- 
tinues until  exhaustion  takes  place, 
so  unless  one  has  the  green  mus- 
tard I  prefer  to  let  it  alone.  For 
winter  use,  green  mustard  is  the  one 
ideal  green  feed  for  laying  hens,  it 
fills  the  egg  basket  all  winter  long, 
provided  that  you  feed  enough  grain 
with  it.  Green  mustard  is  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  nerves  of  the  digestive 
tract,  while  at  the  same  time  warm- 
ing and  soothing.  In  the  dry 
powdered  condition  it  acts  as  a  lax- 
ative, a  purgative,  or  a  diuretic, 
according  to  quantity  given.  We 
all  know  that  such  substances  as 
saffron,  valerian,  mustard,  dande- 
lion and  senna,  and  others  we  could 
mention,  are  yellow  or  orange  color, 
and  in  powdered  form,  enter  into 
the  composition  of  purgative  medi- 
cines, while  they  can  be  eaten  with 
impunity  in  the  green  condition. 
There  is  nothing  better  than  dande- 
lion greens  or  mustard  salad  in 
quantity,  but  when  we  come  to  use 
the  concentrated  powder,  a  very 
little  serves  us. 


PREPARE  AT  ONCE  FOR  FALL 
HATCHING. 


Fall  and  winter  were  formerly 
seasons  of  loss  to  the  average  per- 
son who  kept  poultry,  but  thanks 
to  the  few  intrepid  souls  who  dare, 
the  poultryman  of  the  present  day 
looks  towards  winter  as  his  har- 
vest season.  And  from  all  indica- 
tions, this  winter  will  be  the  best 
harvest  of  all  for  those  who  dared, 
last  spring  and  early  summer  to 
hatch  all  the  chicks  they  possibly 
could;  and  for  those  who  did  not, 
but  are  intending  to  hatch  this  fall, 
it  is  not  too  late  to  be  in  at  the 
spread. 

Feed  is  certainly  high,  if  it  was 


Government  Instructs  S.  F.  Poultry  Show  Managers 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  addressed  a  letter  of  instruction  to  poul- 
try show  managers  relative  to  "Poultry  Displays  in  War  Time";  and, 
as  particularly  desired  by  the  Government,  the  San  Francisco  Poultry 
Association  will,  at  its  annual  show,  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  San  Francisco  Livestock  Show  in  San  Francisco,  November  2-10, 
bring  the  Fancier  (or  Standard)  breeder  and  the  Commercial  (or  Util- 
ity) breeder  together.  To  this  end,  George  H.  Croley,  show  secretary 
of  the  Poultry  Division,  has  formulated  a  system  that  will  admit  of 
the  joint  entry  of  purebred  fowls  in  the  Standard  class  and  the  Utility 
class,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  any  chance  of  confusion  on  the  part 
of  the  public  in  distinguishing  the  winners  in  each  class — standard  or 
Utility.  Heretofore  there  has  been  much  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  exhibitors  when  attempts  have  been  rnade  to  hold  a  "double  entry" 
show.  In  reference  to  the  acceptance  of  fowls  that  are  not  of  Stand- 
ard breeds,  the  instructions  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  state: 
"There  should  be  no  display  of  fowls  that  have  not  distinctive  charac- 
ter, but  occasionally  a  person  has  non-Standard  poultry  which  in  ap- 
pearance or  performance  is  better  than  the  ordinary,  and  such  exhib- 
its may  well  be  solicited.  This  is  not  only  the  appropriate  way  to 
recognize  the  person  who  has  done  something  well — if  not  on  usual 
lines — but  it  is  from  this  class  of  exhibits  that  the  new  things  in  the 
poultry  world  come."  In  other  words,  the  exhibits,  if  not  of  Stand- 
ard breeds,  must  be  fowls  with  breeding  sufficiently  established  to 
reasonably  insure  the  transmission  of  their  desirable  qualities  to  their 
progeny.  Ordinary  scrub  fowls  and  first  crosses  will  not  do  so,  there- 
fore these  will  not  be  accepted.  This  joint  entry  plan  will  in  a  great 
measure  provide  a  protection  for  the  inexperienced  buyer,  who  too 
often  pays  a  very  large  sum  for  birds  that  have  won  Standard  prizes, 
thinking  that  such  winning  is  an  assurance  that  the  fowls  are  equally 
as  good  in  Utility  qualities. 


not,  people  would  not  be  willing  to 
pay  fifty  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  in 
August.  Feed  is  high,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  go  much  if  any  higher, 
while  eggs  and  poultry  are  sure  to 
go  higher,  for  meat  of  all  kinds  is 
high  and  getting  higher  because  of 
its  increasing  scarcity. 


OATS  FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION. 


To  the  Editor:  Are  oats,  fed  once 
a  day  the  year  around,  good  for 
laying  hens?  We  have  raised  sev- 
eral hundred  pounds  of  oats  and 
would  like  to  feed  it  instead  of 
corn. — Mrs.  P.  V.  D.,  Live  Oak. 

Oats  are  excellent  for  egg  produc- 
tion. Nothing  that  is  grown  excels 
them,  but  as  California  oats  have  a 
strong  fibre  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
soak  them  in  water  a  few  hours. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

BABY   CHICKS   FOB  SEPTEMBER — R.  T 

Reds.  Barred  Rock*.  Black  Minorca*.  White 
Brown  Leghorn*.  Small  or.  large  lot*  by 
parcel  poet  or  express;  Bale  arrival  guaran- 
teed. Fall  chicks  grow  quickly,  easily  raised, 
and  pay  well  for  meat  and  eggs.  Quality  and 
price  will  both  suit  you.  Send  for  free  cir- 
cular.   Mission  Hatchery.  Campbell. 


FALL  CHICKS — Book  orders  now  for  your 
future  meat  and  egg  supply.  Write  for  special 
circular  on  fall  chicks.  Stwbbe  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery.  Palo  Alto.  Cal.  


"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Sep- 
tember chicks,  eggs,  cockerels.  Fairmead 
Poultry  Farm.  Fairmead.  Cal. 


Bi  l  l  ORPINGTONS.  BI  FF  DUCKS.  BOl'R- 
BON  RED  TURKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch,  R.  2. 
B.  144D.  Pomona.  Cal. 


CHICKENS.  DUCKS.  OEESK,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  FrsKch.  646  W 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamp*. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winner*  at 

leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.    Cha*.  H.  Vodden.  Box  398.  Lo* 

Gatos,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  and  hatching  e«rg»  from  our 
selected  purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  hens. 
Tupman  Poultry  Farm.  Ore*.  Cal. 


ALBERT  M.  HART.  CLEMENTS.  CAL. — 
Breeder  and  shipper  of  bronze  turkey*. 


DEVIL'S 


ASSASSIN 
of  Vermin 


Poultry  Lkc,  Mite* 

—  HarmleM  to  Poultry, 
Stw.ii  ud  PUau 


Try  COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

v  gim  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
A.  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 

S^Bftw'CHICKENS  FROM 
■WASHELL  TO  MARKET" 


rn.MUliLH.rrwV 


Today's  Dream—, 
Tomorrow's  Reality 

Electricity  offers  to  the 
farmer  of  the  present  the  means  of  eliminating 
the  monotonous  grind  from  the  day's  routine. 

G-E  Motors  Save  Labor 

You  can  free  yourself  from  the  physical 
exhaustion  resulting  from  farm  drudgery  if 
you  use  G-E  motor-driven  machinery  to  milk 
your  cows,  separate  cream,  churn  butter,  cut 
feed  and  ensilage,  saw  wood,  thresh  grain, 
pump  water  and  perform  the  many  other 
tasks  which  make  up  the  necessary  activities 
of  the  working  day.  The  cost  for  power  is 
less  than  theSvages  of  one  farm  hand.  Ask 
your  lighting  company  or  our  nearest  office 
for  full  particulars. 

General  Electric  Company 

San  Francisco  Office : 
Rialto  Bldg. 

6771* 


Los  Angeles  Office: 
Corporation  Bldg. 
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Pencoyd's  Golden   May  Secret  39626,  the   $10,000  Guernsey  bull   recently  purchased 
by  Walter  H.  Dupee  of  Edgemoor  Farm,  Santee, 


RECORD-PRICE   GUERNSEY  FOR 
DUPEE  HERD. 

Walter  H.  Dupee,  owner  of  Edge- 
moor  Farm  of  Santee,  San  Diego 
county,  has  purchased  from  W.  G. 
Jamison  &  Sons  of  Appleton,  Wis., 
the  three-year-old  Guernsey  biill, 
Pencoyd's  Golden  May  Secret  39626. 
for  $10,100,  this  being  the  record 
price  for  the  breed. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Dupee  pur- 
chased the  great  sire,  Itchen's  May 
King,  at  what  was  the  record  price 
at  the  time.  Recently  he  has  felt 
the  need  of  a  new  sire  to  use  on 
the  daughters  of  this  bull  and  others 
that  have  been  used  in  the  Edge- 
moor  herd.  He  was  anxious  to  find 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  blood 
lines,  combined  with  the  heaviest 
production,  and  he  finally  found 
what  he  wanted  in  Pencoyd's  Golden 
May  Secret.  This  bull  was  sired  by 
Langwater  Pencoyd  21830,  and  is 
out  of  Nellie  Jay  4th  38233,  who 
holds  third  place  in  ' Class  A  with  a 
record  of  20,709.9  pounds  of  milk 
and  1019.25  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Her  milk  record  has  been  exceeded 
only  by  the  famed  Murne  Cowan. 


Through  Mr.  Dupee's  purchase  the 
Guernsey  business  in  this  State  is 
substantially  enriched. 


GUERIN  BUYS  NEW  HERD  BULL. 

Remember  the  name — King  Sadie 
Vale  Idyl  Segis — for  this  bull  is 
destined  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  future  of  the  Holstein  indus- 
try in  this  State.  He  was  recently 
purchased  from  McAllister  &  Sons 
of  Chino  by  R.  F.  Guerin  of  the  Sun- 
nyside  Holstein  Farm  at  Visalia. 

When  Mr.  Guerin  held  his  dis- 
persal sale  he  reserved  a  large  num- 
ber of  daughters  of  Sir  Veeman 
Korndyke  Pontiac.  They  are  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  lot  of  individuals, 
and  it  was  difficult  for  Mr.  Guerin 
to  find  a  good  enough  bull  to  use 
on  them.  However,  he  finally  found 
just  what  he  wanted  in  this  new 
sire,  as  he  is  one  of  the  best  bred 
bulls  in  the  West,  being  sired  by 
King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale  27th, 
whose  five-nionths-old  daughter  sold 
at  Sacramento  last  winter  for  $1400. 
His  mother  is  a  daughter  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs  and  has  a  seven-day 
butter  record  of  35.57  pounds. 


Supreme  Glista  Pietje 

HIGHEST  PERCENTAGE  BUTTERFAT  OF  ANY 
SIRE  IN  THE  WEST. 


SUPREME  GLISTA  PIETJE. 

His  dam  is  a  32.39-lb.  cow.  Her  full  sister  has  a  rec- 
ord of  35  lbs.  and  both  are  daughters  of  a  31.60-lb.  cow. 

Nine  nearest  female  relatives  have  records  which  aver- 
age 4!/2  per  cent  fat. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  daughters  of  the  dam's  sire 
are  30-lb.  cows.  This  is  a  high  percentage.  He  is  a 
young  bull  and  developing  in  great  prominence. 

Will  sell  his  sons  at  reasonable  figures  and  on  easy 
terms. 

All  light  color. 

WRITE  US. 

B0NITA  STOCK  FARM 

SACRAMENTO  CALIFORNIA 


CREAM  CUP  HERD 

M.  M.  H0LDRIDGE 

Route  "A."  P.  0.  Box  437.       San  Jose,  Cal. 


WINIFRED  H0TALING  2D  No.  133785 

Butter,  7  days  33.82  lbs. 

Butter,  30  days.  .  .  .  ,  131.94  lbs. 

Milk,  30  days  '  3054  lbs. 

Butter,  1  year  (in  string)  874  lbs. 

Grandsons  of  this  wonderful  cow  for  sale  at  farmers' 
prices.  Fine,  large,  serviceable  bulls  at  $200  to  $300 
and  down  to  bull  calves  at  $75,  according  to  ages. 

These  youngsters  are  mostly  white,  large  boned  and 
fine  type,  just  what  you  need  to  improve  the  blood  of 
your  herd.   We  sell  females  also. 

Visitors  welcome.  Better  to  call  and  make  personal 
selection  than  to  write  for  pedigrees. 


KING  SEGIS  ALCARTRA  PRILLY 


Number 
192705 


Our 
Junior 
Herd 

Sire 


Taken  at  20  months  old — Junior  and  Grand  Champion  at  California  State  Fair,  1917. 
See  his   get  at   State  Fair,   Sacramento,    this  year. 

Sire — KING    SEGIS    PONTIAC    ALCARTRA — the    $50,000  Bull. 
Dam — PRILLY  PRINCESS  JULIA  DeKOL. 

Record — 30.44   lbs.   butter.   7  days   at  4  years.     "World's  Record." 
She  is  dam  of  Segis   Julia  Princess — 136,809;  butter  7  days,  35.68. 
Prilly  Princess  Colantha  Lyons,  7  days,  31.66  lbs. 

Also  Sir  Prilly  Segis,  sire  of  14  two-year-old  first  calf  heifer  in  one  season 
from  20  lbs.  to  27  lbs.  butter  7  days — average  above  22  lbs. 

Record  Made  in  Our  Herd  Season  of  1017-191 8: 

— Age —  Butter  7 

Years        Months        Days  Pounds  Milk 

Countess    Katie    Hengerveld    at                 4                0                7  31.15  645 

Woodbine  Rosa  Pearl                             5               1               7  30.40  742 

Adrondac   Wietske   Dairy  Maid......     5                9                7  30.41  624 

Jesse   Fobes    Burke                                  7               2               7  31.67  620 

Sarah  Topsey   De  Kol                                5                4                7  32.40  701 

Raphaella    DeKol    Pontiac                         6              11                7  33.80  071 

Mercedes   Inka    Hengerveld                        7                1                7  34.02  696 

Boweda                                                     7               5               7  37.60  538 

Season    Two-Year-Old    Record : 

— Age —            Butter  Butter 

Years        Months        7  Days  Milk  30  Days 

K.   S.   P.   Lyons    2  %  18.51  402   

Nattaline     Walker                                   2                0            21.01  549  87.82 

Tidy  Abbekerk  Korndyke                     2               2           21.85  363  85.47 

Empress    Korndyke    Pontiac                   2                2            23.22  426  96.72 

Fairmont  Pauline  DeKol  2nd    ....     2               1           23 . 93  469  96 . 82 

Rose   De    Kol    Candee                            2                2            24.35  461  94.19 

Tora  Pontiac   of   Vina                         2               7           24.68  508  100.65 

Bessie   Veeman   Korndyke                     2               S           25.02  534  103.22 

Tulip    Walker                                         2                1            26.58  493  102.04 

There  were  2.028  Junior  two-year-old  tested  in  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  1917. 

We  Stood  as  Follows: 

7-day  Butter  Records.  10th,  14th,  31st.  Junior  Three  Class : 

30-day  Butter  Records.  4th,  9th,  12th,  18th,  29th.      7-day  Butter.  12th. 

7-day  Milk  Record.  5th.  7-day  Milk.  4th. 

30-day  Milk  Records,  3rd.  6th,  17th.  Senior  Four  Class: 

In  the  Senior  Two  Class  We  Stood:  ^»  Butter.   15th.  7-day  Milk,  7th. 

7-day  Butter  Record,   20th.  _  .      „„..„„  n»i?B^ihla5.V=. 

30-day  Butter  Record.  7th.  J-day  Butter   9th    38th,  41st. 

t  a   •  Mm    t>„    „.i  30-day  Butter,  l.ith. 

,  *  J*  k  Record,  11th.  7-day  Milk.  25th.  26th,  20th. 

30-day  Milk  Record.  6th.  ;j0.d-ay  Muk  14th 

King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly  is  being-  bred  to  the  above  enumerated  cows,  also 
about  fifty  more  just  as  good.  Young  Bulls  from  High  Record  Dams,  for  Sale. 

BRIDGFORD  COMPANY         Koightsen,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 
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PUT  YOUR  HERD  ON 
THE  PROFIT  SIDE 


With  high  feed  prices  and  high 
cost  of  labor  prevailing  and  bound 
to  prevail  for  some  time  to  come, 
you  must  either  bring  up  the  pro- 
duction of  your  herd  or  go  out  of 
business. 

-  Breed  up  with  sires  who  have 
back  of  them  big  production  and 
who  will  transmit  that  production 
to  their  offspring.  Such  sires  are 
to  be  found  in  sons  of 

Du  tchland 
Sir  Pietertje 
Cre  amelle 

He  is  by  a  grandson  of  the 
great  transmitting  cow,  Change- 
ling, and  out  of  a  daughter  of 
the  world's  record  cow,  Cream- 
elle  Vale.  He  has  proven  his 
worth  and  transmitting  power 
with  18  A.  R.  O.  daughters  in  my 
herd  with  records  up  to  30  lbs. 
butt<r  in  seven  days  and  averag- 
ing 20  lbs.  at  two  years  or 
younger.    All  are  high  testers. 

Below  are  a  eouple  of  Dutch- 
land  Sir  I'ietertje's  daughters  and 
their  records. 


MARIE   CLOTHII.DE  FONTIAC 
CREAM  ELLE, 
Junior    two-year-old.      Record:    Milk  391, 
butter  22.52,  test  4.H  per  rent. 


rUI.INE    I  N'T  A    DB    KOI.    (  KF.AMEIXE, 
Senior  yearling.    Record:  Milk  183.4,  but- 
ter 24.43,  test  4.62  per  cent. 

Have  for  sale  a  few  young  bulls 
of  serviceable  age  sired  by  him 
and  out  of  bij?  producers  in  my 
herd.  I  have  sold  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  and  they  have  all 
proved  satisfactory.  Many  have 
come  back  for  their  second  and 
third  bull. 


Write  or  call  and  see  them. 

F.  STENZEL, 

San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 

Breeder  of  high  test  Holsteins. 


WHEN  THE  SHORTHORN  COMES 
TO  TOWN. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Frank  D. 
Tomson,  Editor  The  Shorthorn  In  Amerlea.l 

It  is  with  the  approach  of  the 
State  fairs  and  expositions  that  one's 
interest  in  improved  livestock  is  re- 
kindled. The  perfected  animal,  or 
the  animal  that  is  the  result  of  the 
skillful  breeder's  efforts,  never  fails 
to  arouse  enthusiasm  and  admira- 
tion. It  invariably  creates  a  desire 
for  ownership — for  equal  achieve- 
ment. 

Looking  back  through  the  years, 
one  is  impressed  with  the  close  iden- 
tity which  the  Shorthorn  has  had 
with  the  advance  of  American  agri- 
culture, for  it  has  been  a  factor  in 
every  step  of  progress  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years.  The  Shorthorn 
has  responded  to  the  needs  of  the 
farmer  and  the  ranchman.  It  has 
fitted  into  varying  environments  with 
an  adaptability  that  is  distinctly  a 
Shorthorn  characteristic,  for  it  pos- 
sesses the  ability  to  make  beef  and 
milk  from  the  farm  and  ranch  prod- 
ucts as  no  other  breed  can  do.  There 
is  something  appealing  about  a 
Shorthorn  with  its  variety  of  color — 
red,  white  and  roan — its  quiet  tem- 
perament, its  ample  bulk,  its  refine- 
ment. No  wonder  its  advocates  come 
from  all  walks  of  life.  No  wonder 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  the  graz- 
iers rely  upon  this  versatile  bovine 
for  their  financial  accumulation.  No 
wonder  men  of  wealth  incline  to  the 
Shorthorns  and  students  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  they  can  in- 
clude them  in  their  possession.  The 
Shorthorn  combines  efficiency  and 
the  power  to  hold  the  affections  of 
men. 

But,  more  than  these,  it  was  the 
ability  to  work  improvement  on  the 
native  stocks  that  long  ago  added 
prestige  to  the  breed.  A  noted  au- 
thority wrote  recently:  "The  Short- 
horn is  the  ever-efficient  missionary 
of  the  bovine  heathen  of  the  earth, 
and  as  far  as  may  now  be  seen  will 
eontinue  to  bear  the  burden  of  that 
responsibility." 

It  is  with  the  increasing  numbers 
of  Shorthorns  in  California  and  the 
Pacific  States  that  mixed  husbandry 
will  reach  a  higher  standard  and 
yield  a  more  generous  return  in 
money  and  contentment. 


ALEXANDER  &  KELLOGG  DAIRY 
SHORTHORNS. 

The  Dairy  Shorthorns  are  very 
profitable  cattle.  For  beef  they  rank 
high,  having  a  big,  smooth  frame 
that  is  easy  to  fill.  They  fatten 
quickly  and  sell  on  the  market  as 
tops.  Their  milking  ability  can  be 
proved  by  the  records  made  on  the 
Alexander  &  Kellogg  ranch  of  Sui- 
sun.  They  have  about  60  very  fine 
Dairy  Shorthorns,  including  nine  cows 
on  official  test.  Six  have  completed 
their  yearly  tests  with  an  average 
of  9766  pounds  of  milk. 

Few  breeders  take  as  much  inter- 
est in  their  stock  as  do  the  Misses 
Alexander  &  Kellogg,  and  they  are 
to  be  complimented  on  their  excel- 
lent success.  They  will  show  16 
head  at  the  State  Fair,  including 
their  herd  sire,  Glenside  Royal. 


PREMIUM  LIST  READY  FOR  CALI- 
FORNIA INTERNATIONAL 
LIVESTOCK  SHOW. 

The  premium  list  for  the  first  an- 
nual exhibition  of  the  California  In- 
ternational Livestock  Show  Corpor- 
ation has  just  been  issued  in  attrac- 
tive form.  It  contains  complete  in- 
formation regarding  the  show,  in- 
cluding classifications,  premiums, 
rules  and  regulations.  Send  for  your 
copy  to  Jos.  E.  Painter,  manager. 
Merchants'  Exchange  building,  San 
Francisco. 

J.  H.  Harlan  Co.  of  Woodland  will 
be  back  at  the  State  Fair  with  a 
herd  of  Holsteins  headed  by  Prince 
Butter  Boy  Walker,  senior  champion 
last  year.  The  animals  are  in  fine 
condition  and  should  win  a  good 
share  of  the  ribbons. 


Highest  Record  Calf  to  beat  State  Fair 

The  highest  aver- 
age yearly  milk  rec- 
ords of  the  two  near- 
est clams  of  any  calf 
are  those  made  hy 
the  dams  of  a  junior 
calf  grandson  of  Tilly 
Alcartra  by  her  only 
proven  son,  our  40- 
pound  herd  sire, 
Prince  Alcartra 
Korndyke,  and  out 
of  Winnie  Korndvke  Cornucopia  De  Kol,  whose  record 
is  31,034.2  lbs.  milk  and  1201.0  lbs.  butter.  The  two 
nearest  dams'  records  averaged  30,749  lbs.  of  milk  in 
a  year.  This  calf  will  be  shown  as  one  of  our  ten  Hol- 
steins to  be  shown  at  the  State  Fair.  Look  at  him 
and  see  how  type  and  production  are  combined. 
Grandsons  and  Granddaughters  of  Tilly  Alcartra. 
Two  other  sons,  two  daughters,  and  a  granddaugh- 
ter of  Prince  Alcartra  Korndyke  will  be  in  our  show 
herd.  This  bull's  dam,  Tilly  Alcartra,  has  broken  sev- 
eral world's  records.  In  five  years  she  produced  4819 
pounds  of  butter,  the  greatest  long-distance  record  in 
the  world.  She  is  adding  new  laurels  in  her  present 
test,  during  the  first  six  months  of  which  she  produced 
775  pounds  butter  and  18,750  pounds  milk,  including 
over  40  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days. 

THE  J.  S.  GIBSON  CO. 

BOX  97  WILLIAMS,  CAL. 


LEST  YE  FORGET 


W  -  From  the  Greatest  Cow  of  All  Time  -  "IT" 

A  Few  Choice  Young  Sons  of  this 
Great  Sire  For  Sale 


McALISTER  &  SONS 

CHIINO,  CALIF. 


PRINCE  BUTTER  BOY  WALKER 
Senior  and    K.-.tm-  Grand   Champion  at 
Sacramento,  1917. 


Holstein 
Friesian  Cattle 

Herd  Sires: 
Prince   Butter   Boy  Walker 

King  Mead  of  Riverside 
Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld 

Younj?  bulls  by  these  sires  and 
out  of  cows  with  records. 

Write  or  Call 

J.  tl.  HARLAN  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 
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DAIRY  NOTES 


C.  D.  Hayworth  of  Modesto  will 
show  14  head  of  Jerseys,  including- 
all  classes  except  the  calf  classes. 

Mae  Walker  Gelsche  Korndyke, 
the  two-year-old  heifer  bought  by 
J.  D.  Patterson  of  Patterson,  has 
dropped  a  fine  heifer  calf  sired  by 
King  Pontiac  Netherland  Seegis  3d. 

Guy  Miller  of  Modesto  will  have 
his  usual  good  showing  of  Jerseys. 
His  show  herd  will  be  headed  by 
Altama  Interest,  and  will  include 
a  number  of  young  animals  sired 
by  him. 

W.  G.  Gurnett  of  Orland  will 
not  show  his  Jerseys  at  the  State 
Fair  this  year.  He  is  busy  as  Direc- 
tor of  Livestock  at  the  Glenn 
County  Fair.  He  has  some  splen- 
did King's  Valet  and  Empress  Lass 
stock. 

Green  corn  with  ears  scarcely 
started  has  been  supplementing  the 
dry  pasture  of  Marin  County  hills 
for  M.  Pedrottj's  herd  of  Brown 
Swiss  dairy  cattle.  It  is  fed  lightly, 
is  cleaned  up  with  a  relish,  and  does 
the  cows  no  harm. 

The  Santa  Margarita  Farm  show- 
ing of  Jerseys  will  number  14  head, 
and  will  include  most  of  the  classes 
from  the  string  of  milking  cows  to 


calf  herd,  excepting  the  Senior  bull 
class.  Mr.  Conant's  herd  is  in  fine 
condition  and  will  make  a  very 
creditable  showing. 

S.  F.  Williams  of  Orland  will 
show  the  Jersey  bull  Golden  Maidi- 
kin's  Boy  and  one  of  his  two-year- 
old  sons  Alva  Lady's  La  Foss  Boy, 
at  the  State  Fair.  Both  bulls  have 
been  local  grand  champions.  Other 
entries  are  an  aged  cow,  junior 
yearling  heifer,  senior  bull  calf,  two 
senior  heifer  calves,  and  two  other 
Jerseys. 

A  beginner  with  registered  Jer- 
seys who  is  content  with  nothing 
but  the  best  is  M.  Fortini  of  Or- 
land, whose  wife  knows  as  much 
about  the  stock  as  anybody.  They 
have  only  four  head  registered,  but 
these  include  the  1914  State  Fair 
grand  champion  cow  and  a  R.  M. 
cow  with  a  record  of  434  pounds 
butter  from  6,595  pounds  milk, 
testing  as  high  as  7.14  per  cent. 

Gotschall  and  the  Dairy  Magrud- 
er  of  Ripon,  have  a  heifer  calf  out 
of  K.  P.  Tola  Joe  and  sired  by 
Pride  Fain  Faldessa,  which  makes 
her  a  great  granddaughter  of  the 
first  40-lb.  cow.  She  will  make  a 
good  show  record  sometime  if  prop- 
erly handled,  and  if  she  stays  at 
Ripon  you  will  hear  from  her. 


PRINCE  RIVERSIDE  WALKER 


The  Greatest  tiolstein 
Blood  Combination  in  the  West 

The  cow  making  the  highest 
official  yearly  butter  record  for 
1917-1918,  as  shown  by  the  re- 
port just  issued  by  the  Hbl- 
stein  -  Friesian  Association  of 
America  (and  it  is  the  world's 
official  record  for  one  year),  is 
Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside  2nd. 
She  is  out  of  the  same  dam  as 
our  senior  herd  sire — 

Prince  Riverside  Walker. 

The  junior  three  -  year  -  old 
heifer  making  the  highest  yearly 
butter  record  for  1917-1918,  as 
shown  by  the  report  just  issued  by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  is  Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker.  She  is  by  the  same 
sire  as  our  senior  herd  sire,  Prince  Riverside  Walker. 

Daughters  of  Prince  Riv- 
erside Walker  are  being  bred 
to  our  junior  herd  sire,  King 
Korndyke  Pontiac  20th,  se- 
cured by  us  for  the  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  a  bull  in 
California  public  sale,  and 
the  only  bull  in  California  in 
service  whose  dam  as  a 
heifer  made  above  36  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days  and  above 
1100  lbs.  in  one  year.  She  is 
a  daughter  of  Prince  Gelsche 
Walker  and  of  De  Kol  of 
Valley  Mead  2nd,  who  for- 
merly held  the  world's  rec- 
ord for  two  years'  product 
won  by  a.  heifer. 

His  sire,  King  Korndyke 
Pontiac,  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  individual  son  of  King  of  the  Pon- 
tiacs  in  the  West,  and  he  is  out  of  a  half  sister  to  Prince  Gelsche 
Walker. 

Keep  your  eye  on  this  breeding  and  make  up  your  mind  early  to  have 
a  bull  of  this  great  combination. 

At  present  we  have  for  sale  a  few  young  bulls  sired  by  Prince  Riv- 
erside Walker. 

WRITE,  CALL,  OR  SEE  US  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 

TULARE  MOLSTEIIN  FARM 

W.  J.  Higdon,  Prop.,  Tulare,  Cal.  H.  L.  Redd,  Herdsman 


KINO    KORNDYKE    PONTIAC  20th 


SON  Of  MODEL  FRANCIS  GUSTA 173142 

From  a  riancMn  of  Prince  Riverside  Walker.  Model  Francis  Clin  til's  first  seven  dams 
average  4.25  per  cent  fat.  The  A.  R.  O.  records  of  his  dam,  grand  dam  and  of  his 
sire's  dam  and  grand  dam  average  30.70  lbs.  in  seven  days.  His  sires  in  the  first  four 
generations  have  17  daughters  with  records  over  30  lbs.,  the  average  being  32.14. 
Forty-six  of  his  near  relatives  average  over  30  lbs.  and  their  average  test  Is  over 
4  per  cent.  This  includes  every  dam  In  the  first  four  generations  of  his  pedigree. 
This  son  of  Model  Francis  Glista  is  almost  entirely  white,  has  a  perfect  back  line,  and 
Is  a  splendid  typey  individual.  He  will  be  registered  and  named  to  suit  the  buyer. 
This  and  other  young  stock  for  sale.    Write  or  come  and  see. 

C.  C.  SLATER 


Martinez-Pacheco  Road 


PACHECO,  CAL. 


SUNNYSIDE  HERD  HOLSTEINS 


Daughters  of  Sir  Teeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 

Offering  for  sale  a  few  bulls  of  serviceable  age,  sired  by  Sir  Vee- 
man  Korndyke  Pontiac,  a  son  of  Sir  Veeman  Hengerveld,  who  has  17 
daughters  that  made  over  13  lbs.  and  a  37-lb.  three-year-old  daugh- 
ter.   They  are  out  of  big  producing  cows. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  AND  SEE  THEM. 

R.  F.  GUERIN,  Proprietor     VISALIA,  CAL. 

Our  new  herd  sire  is  King  Sadie  Vale  Idyl  Segis,  by  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale  27th 
and  out  of  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  with  a  record  of  35.57  pounds  in 
seven  days.     He  is  one  of  the  finest  bred  bulls  in  the  West. 


Packwood 
Farm 

Holsteins 


Herd  headed  by 
Prince  Hiske 
Walker.   His  full 

sister  made  a 
State  record  of 
34.25  pounds  of 
butter  in  seven 
days. 

Offering  young  bulls  from  A.  R.  O.  cows  with  records  up  to  31.68 
pounds  in  seven  days. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  AND  SEE  THEM. 

W.  F.  MITCHELL,  Prop.,    Rl,  B150,    Visalia,  Cal. 


PRINCE  HISKE  WALKER 


Qlorietta  Stock  Farm 

WOODLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 

Registered  Holsteins 

A  limited  number  of  serviceable  bulls  and  yearling 
heifers  for  sale. 

KING  DOLLAR  GLORIETTA  PONTIAC 
is  our  herd  sire.   All  our  stock  offered  for  sale  is  sired 
by  Pietertje  De  Kol  Alka  Peterbaas.    Write  or  come 
and  see  me. 


Mrs.  W.  C.  CURTIS 


WOODLAND, 


CAL. 


A  Herd  Sire  for  You 

One  with  the  right  kind  of  backing.  Direct  from  the 
famous  John  B.  Irwin  herd  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  We 
have  a  few  young,  registered  Holstein  bulls  with  indi- 
viduality, sons  6f  the  great 

SIR  PIETERTJE  ORMSBY  CANARY 

and 

SIR  BONHEUR  HENGERVELD  ORMSBY, 

from  dams  of  equal  stock. 

Write  for  photographs,  pedigrees  and  prices. 

McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  COMPANY 

McCLOUD,  CALIFORNIA 
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For  Economical  Production 
Keep  Jerseys 


Our  herd  sire  is 


Gerties  Golden  Victor 

154555 

Junior  Champion  Kings,  Kern  and 
Tulare  County  Fairs,  1916 


To  improve  your  herd,  get 
one  of  my  Jersey  Bulls.  They 
are  rich  in  the  blood  of  Gertie 
of  Glynllyn,  16,780  pounds  milk, 
991  pounds  butter,  and  Lady 
Lette  Lambert,  1081  pounds  in 
3  years. 

Write  or  call  and  see  my  Jer- 
seys. 


A.  A.  JENKINS 


TULARE, 


CAL. 


LEONARD  FARM 

JERSEYS 

Bulls  from  register  of 
merit  cows.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees. 


ALSO 


Duroc  Jersey 
Swine 

W.  J.  HACKETT 

Ceres,  Cal. 
Will  show  at  State  Fair 


Rancho  Santa  Margarita 

I).   I  .  (  ON  ANT,  PROP,,  MODESTO.  CAL. 
Register  of 

MERIT  JERSEYS 

A  limited  number  of  bulls  tor  sale. 
Will  exhibit  at  State  Fair. 


THE  JERSEY  IS 
THE   FARMER'S  COW 

All  my  raoovde  are  made  under  ordinary 
dairy  conditions. 

YOUNG  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Meel  me  and  see  my  Jerseys  at  State  Fair 
C.  D.  HAYWORTH.  MODESTO.  CAL. 


Venadera  Herd  Reg.  Jerseys 

Yotinff  bulls  from  dams  and  gramld.'uns 
in  Register  of  Merit. 

Will  exhibit  a  herd  at  State  Fair. 

GUY  D.  MILLER,     Modesto,  Cal. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 

Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Younp  bull  t-a Ives  for  sale.  Fine  indi- 
viduals with  Register  of  Merit  backing*. 


MY  JERSEY  BULLS  CAN  RAISE  YOUR  MILK  TEST 

My  cows  have  been  bred  and  selected 
for  high  production.  My  herd  bull  will 
delight  you  to  see  him.  The  young  stock 
I  offer  you  will  convey  to  your  herd  the 
fine  type  and  high  production  of  their-  an- 
cestors.    Call  or  write. 

W.  G-iGURNCTT 
ORI..AN  11,  CALIFORNIA 


J.  E.  Thorp  of  Lockeford,  has 
entered  17  head  of  Jerseys  that  will 
make  competition  keen  in  their 
classes.    They  are  right  to  win. 

George  Murphy  of  Perkins  will 
show  a  classy  herd  of  milking 
Shorthorns.  They  are  in  fine  con- 
dition.    Be  sure  to  see  them. 

The  annual  meeting  and  election 
of  officers  of  the  California  Jersey 
Breeders'  Association  will  be  held 
Wednesday  evening,  September  4,  at 
the  Fair  Grounds.  A  large  attend- 
ance is  desired. 

The  Ayrshire  ranks  at  the  State 
Fair  will  be  invaded  by  the  J.  Henry 
Myers  Company  of  Watsonville.  with 
a  herd  of  fine  animals  well  worthy 
of  comparison  with  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  breed  in  the  State. 

The  Ayrshire  herd  on  the  B.  D. 
Weeks  ranch,  at  La  Honda,  San 
Mateo  county,  has  registered  the 
name,  "The  Redwoods  Ayrshire 
Farm,"  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  Sacramento,  in  accordance  with 
the  Farm  and  Villa  Name  Act. 

The  California  Jersey  Breeders'  As- 
sociation will  have  a  meeting-,  with 
banquet  and  program,  at  the  Trav- 
elers Hotel,  Sacramento,  Tuesday, 
September  3.  at  8  p.  m.  All  breed- 
ers and  owners  of  Jerseys  are  urged 
to  attend.  The  assessment  will  be 
$2  per  plate. 

Holstein  breeders  will  be  disap- 
pointed* to  learn  that  Santa  Anita 
Rancho  will  not  show  at  the  State 
Fair.  Col.  Anita  M.  Baldwin  is  de- 
voting practically  all  of  her  atten- 
tion to  war  work.  Superintendent 
Taylor  will  fit  a  few  animals  for  the 
Liberty  Fair  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  Jersey  Breeders  have  been  as- 
sured a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  a 
very  handsome  silver  cup  to  be  of- 
fered in  the  State  Fair  class  for  five 
Jersey  cows  in  milk,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  cup  will  be  on  ex- 
hibition during  the  Fair.  There 
have  been  a  large  number  of  entries 
made  in  this  class,  and  a  fine  show- 
ing is  expected. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Curtiss  of  the  Glorietta 
Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  has  recently 
purchased  a  new  herd  bull.  King 
Dollar  Glorietta  Pontiac,  a  grandson 
of  King  of  the  Pontiacs.  He  will  be 
used  on  a  fine  lot  of  heifers  sired  by 
Pietertje  De  Kol  Alka  Peterbass.  and 
the  calves  from  this  cross  will  no 
doubt  be  in  demand  in  the  future. 
*  With  his  brother  in  the  army.  Jas. 
McAlister,  Jr..  of  McAlister  &  Sons. 
Chino.  finds  himself  too  busy  to 
show  his  Holsteins  at  the  State  Fair 
this  year.  But  things  are  humming 
at  the  ranch  just  the  same.  The 
test  cows  are  making  good  records, 
and  some  fine  young  stock  is  coming 
on.  A  milking  machine  is  being  in- 
stalled to  solve  the  labor  problem. 

The  Bridgford  Company  of  Knight- 
sen  will  show  15  head  of  Holsteins. 
including  the  junior  herd  sire.  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Prilly.  four  of  his 
get  as  get  of  sire,  and  a  calf  herd 
by  him.  This  bull  was  junior  and 
grand  champion  last  year.  He  is 
bv  King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra.  the 
$50,000  bull,  and  out,  of  Prilly  Prin- 
cess Julia  De  Kol,  with  a  world's 
record  of  30.44  pounds  of  butter  in 
seven  days  as  a  four-year-old. 

Guy  H.  Miller  is  greatly  pleased 
at.  the  result  of  tests  in  his  Vena- 
dera herd  of  Jerseys  at  Modesto. 
Blanda  of  Venadera,  starting  at  two 
years  and  ten  months,  gave  5619 
lbs.  milk,  making  311  lbs.  of  fat. 
Catalina  of  Venadera,  at  three  years 
and  one  month,  gave  7403  lbs.  of 
milk  and  456  lbs.  of  fat.  Gazelle  of 
Venadera  made  a  record  of  8257  lbs. 
milk  and  439  lbs.  fat  as  a  five-year- 
old,  and  Signora  of  Venadera  7752 
lbs.  milk  and  427  lbs.  fat  as  a  four- 
vear-old. 

Eight  mature  cows  have  been 
given  records  above  30  lbs.  during 
the  past  year  by  the  Bridgford  Com- 
pany of  Knightsen.  the  highest  be- 
ing 37.60  lbs.,  made  by  the  famous 
cow,  Boweda.  Nine  two-year-olds 
were  given  records — all  but  one 
above  20  lbs.  The  highest,  26.58 
lbs.,  was  made  by  Tulip  Walker  at 
two  years  and  one  month.  All  of 
these  cows  and  about  fifty  others 
just  as  good  are  being  bred  to  the 
junior  herd  sire.  King  Segis  'Alcar- 
tra Prilly. 


Revada  Farm 
GUERNSEYS 


Bred  in  the  Purple 


Every  cow  on  this 
rancli  imported  and 
carries  the  hlood  of 
such  sires  as  Governor 
of  the  Chine  Sequel's 
Monogram,  Governor 
of  Gree,  etc. 


Pearl  King  of  Revada. 

Offering  for  sale  a  proven  sire  and  show  bull,  two- 
year-old  Pearl  King  of  Revada,  Junior  Champion  at 
1917  fairs,  and  his  sire  and  dam  are  prize  winners. 

Write  for  further  particulars  or  call  and  see  them. 

REVADA  FARMS 

B.  E.  NIXON  Y0UNTVILLE,  CAL. 


CLAREMONT 
GUERNSEYS 

Some  fine  young  bulls  of  serviceable  age 
sired  by  Presidents  Mysie  and  out  of  high 
producing  A.  R.  cows,  including  a  full 
brother  of  a  2-year-old  heifer  that  made 
21.5  lbs.  fat  (26.9  lbs.  butter)  in  7  days. 

SEE  MY  GUERNSEYS  at  the  State  Fair 

L.  Dee  Smith,  Proprietor        R.  D.  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Hidden  Valley  Farm 

Breeders  of  Registered  Guernseys 

Breeding  for  High  and  Consistent  Production 

Every  cow  in  our  herd  on  yearly  test.    Records  for  last  month  (July): 

On  test,  average  155  days:  Butterfat,  54.55  lbs. 

This  includes  25  per  cent  heifers  with  first  calf.  We  have  for  sale 
some  young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  and  a  few  heifer  calves  by  Dairy- 
maid's Prince  26353,  whose  first  two  daughters  to  come  into  milk  made 

respectively 

407.12  lbs.  butterfat  in  265  days. 
301.60  lbs.  butterfat  in  201  days. 

They  are  out  of  cows  that  are  making  large  A.  R.  records. 
On  account  of  having  our  cows  on  test,  we  cannot  show  at  the  State 
Fair.    Will  be  glad  to  show  our  stock  at  the  farm.  Correspondence 

solicited. 

A.  J.  WELCH,  Owner  R.  S.  ADAMS,  Supt. 

REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 
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Edgemoor 
!  Farm 
Guernseys 


Imperial  Itchen  May  King,  25174 


PRETTY 
PRODUCTIVE 
PROFITABLE 


A  Few  Animals  of 
Either  Sex 
For  Sale 


SANTEE,  CALIF. 


H.  F.  SCRIBNER 
Supt. 

W.  H.  DUPEE 
Pres. 


J.  W.  Benoit  has  now  on  test 
Vera  Volhalla  who  won  the  but- 
ter-fat contest  at  1917  State  Fair. 

Toyon  Farms  Association  now 
have  on  test  Albina  DeKol  Hartoz 
3d,  one  of  the  cows  secured  re- 
cently at  auction  in  the  state  of 
"Washington.  She  has  a  record  of 
18.8  lbs.  at  22  months  old,  and 
her  dam's  record  is  24  lbs.  They 
also  have  on  test  two  heifers  with 
first  calf,  secured  at  the  same  sale. 

R.  L.  Holmes  will  show  a  good 
herd  of  Holsteins,  including  River- 
wild  Bracelet  Britt  who  was  first 
in  her  class  last  year,  and  other 
prize  winners  at  last  year's  shows. 
Mr.  Holmes  now  has  on  test  Rosa 
Burke  who  won  first  prize  and 
Junior  Champion  at  the  California 
Land  Show  last  winter. 

Dean  H.  E.  Van  Norman  of  the 
University  Farm  School  has  been 
called  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  direct 
the  educational  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show,  to  be  held  there 
October  10th  to  19th.  The  chief 
aim  of  the  show  will  be  to  impress 
upon  farmers  the  importance  of 
maintaining  an  adequate  milk,  sup- 
ply, both  from  the  standpoint  of 
human  welfare  and  because  of  its 
influence  on  a  stable  agriculture. 

One  of  the  finest  members  of 
Chas.  Whitsett's  herd  of  17  regis- 
tered Jerseys  at  Orland  is  Foxy's 
You'll  Do.  She  is  of  fine  Island 
type,  has  a  beautiful  head,  and  pin 
bones  as  high  as  her  hips,  and  her 
production  equals  her  type.  When 
fresh  she  made  40  pounds  of  milk 
per  day  testing  5.6  per  cent,  and 
now  after  seven  months  of  milkine; 
she  is  still  giving  nearly  three  gal- 
lons per  day. 

W.  J.  Higdon  will  show  his  jun- 
ior herd  sire,  King  Korndyke  Pon- 
tiac  20th,  whom  he  bought  at  pub- 
lic auction  for  $6,500  last  spring. 
He  will  show  Mosel  Bonnie  Echo, 
who  has  a  record  of  over  30  lbs., 
and  her  senior  yearling  son  by  Mu- 
tual Fobes  Longfield  De  Kol.  This 
youngster  will  in  our  estimation 
come  very  near  the  top  in  his  class, 
if  not  of  the  entire  Holfitein  bull 
show.  Mr.  Higdon  will  also  ex- 
hibit a  number  of  young  animals 
by  his  senior  herd  sire  Prince  River- 
side Walker. 

A  worthy  dual-purpose  dairy- 
beef  breed  that  has  received  but 
little  notice  in  California  is  the 
Brown  Swiss.  A  fine  herd  of  39 
head  may  be  seen  on  the  M.  Ped- 
rotti  ranch  near  Ignacio.  We  do 
not  know  of  another  such  herd  in 
the  State,  but  Mr.  Pedrotti  has  sold 
registered  stock  to  a  considerable 
number  of  dairy  men  in  Siskiyou, 
Lake,  Sonoma,  Mendocino,  Marin, 
and  Kings  counties.  Among  Brown 
Swiss  owners  are  Robert  Dunlap 
of  Pleasanton,  and  A.  Sartori  of 
Petaluma,  who  have  registered  fe- 
males. 

The  J.  S.  Gibson  Company  of 
Williams  has  entered  ten  Holsteins 
at  the  State  Fair.  A  star  among 
them  is  the  senior  bull  calf  whose 
nearest  two  dams  average  more 
milk  in  a  year  than  those  of  any 
other  calf,  according  to  John  Self 
who  has  charge  of  the  herd.  Jun- 
ior and  senior  yearling  bulls,  a 
junior  yearling  heifer,  two  junior 
heifer  calves,  and  a  30  months' 
cow  in  the  butter-fat  competition 
are  other  animals  entered.  Three 
sons,  two  daughters,  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  Prince  Alcartra  Korn- 
dyke, the  son  of  Tilly  Alcartra 
heading  Gibson's  herd,  will  show 
what   blood   will  tell. 

"Here  is  Foxhall  Sweet  Blossom, 
second  prize  Jersey  at  the  State 
Fair  last  year,"  said  Dr.  H.  W. 
Hand  of  Orland.  "We  also  have 
the  one  that  beat  her,  Imp  Brilliant 
Spray.  She  has  three  times  been 
grand  champion  at  California  State 
Fair,  twice  at  Oregon  State  Fair, 
and  once  at  the  Northwestern  Live- 
stock Show.  She  is  the  highest- 
priced  Jersey  cow  in  California.  I 
also  have  her  daughter  and  I  think 
she  is  a  better  individual.  I  will 
show  these  and  another  cow  at 
Sacramento  with  several  other  Jer- 
seys." 


Innisfail  Dairy  Shorthorns 

Will  exhibit  16  head  at  the  State  Fair,  including  a 
group  of  five  cows  in  milk,  among  them 

BELLEVUE  DAISY— Record:  8480  lbs.  milk,  322 
lbs.  butterfat. 


PRINCESS  CLAY. 
Record:  10,249  lbs.  milk,  382.2  lbs.  butterfat. 

HERD  BULLS— Glenside  Royal,  Grand  Champion, 
State  Fair,  1916;  Kelmscott  Viscount  19th,  Imported. 

FOR  SALE — A  limited  number  of  young  bulls. 

SEE  US  AT  THE  FAIR  OR  WRITE  US. 


ALEXANDER  &  KELLOGG 


SUISUN, 


CAL. 


FARM  ON  GRIZZLY  ISLAND 


BREED  FOR 

BEEF  and  MILK 

The  two  greatest  necessities  of  the  age. 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Supply  both.  Authorities  admit  they  are  the  greatest 
dual  purpose  cows.    It  is  the  coming  breed. 

Braemer  Beauty 

Record 

10,000  lbs.  of  Milk 

Choice  bulls,  all  age,  for  sale.  Write  me  or,  better, 
call  and  see  them. 

THOMAS  HARRISON 

Breeder  and  Importer 

GLEN  ELLEN  CALIFORNIA 

Representative  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  cele- 
brated Otis  herd  of  Willoughy,  Ohio,  which  has  the 
largest  sale  connections  in  America. 
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BEMMERLY'S  HEREFORDS 
SATISFY. 


Red  Ci-ohs   nerrford   heifer,  donated  by  Win. 
Bemmerly,  Woodland. 

"Herefords  —  the  kind  that  sat- 
isfy," was  the  answer  William  Bem- 
merly gave  to  a  friend  when  asked 
the  kind  of  cattle  he  raised.  And  if 
one  is  hard  to  please  he  will  find 
what  he  wants  on  Mr.  Bemmerly's 
ranch  at  Woodland,  as  he  has  some 
of  the  best.    Of  his  three  herd  sires 


Mr.  Perfection,  who  is  by  Perfec- 
tion 2nd,  is  thirteen  years  old,  yet 
he  is  still  a  sure  breeder,  having' 
produced  28  calves  from  32  cows. 
New  Eria  2nd,  who  was  bred  by 
George  Chandler  of  Baker,  Ore.,  is 
a  very  fine  bull  and  has  size  and 
quality.  Bonnie  Brae  96th,  who  is 
by  Bonnie  Brae  2nd  and  was  bred 
by  William  Andrews  &  Son  of  Morse. 
Iowa,  is  a  fine  bull  and  is  producing 
some  wonderful  calves,  one  of  which 
was  donated  to  the  Red  Cross  auc- 
tion to  be  held  at  the  State  Fair 
and  is  a  sample  of  what  can  be 
found  in  every  field  of  the  1400- 
acre  ranch.  Her  picture  is  here 
shown. 

There  is  a  bull  calf  from  Princess 
Rainier,  who  is  by  Bodonal  31st  and 
is  sired  by  Mr.  Perfection,  that  will 
be  hard  to  beat  if  he  is  ever  entered 
in  the  show  ring.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Bemmerly  will  be  unable  to 
show  at  the  State  Fair  this  year,  but 
let  us  hope  to  see  him  in  some  of 
the  later  shows. 


BEEF  CATTLE  NOTES. 


H.  M.  Barngrover  recently  bought 
of  Peter  &  Church,  Chico,  24  head 
of  Hereford  calves  for  his  Veramont 
Stock  Farm  in  Plumas  county. 

The  Hopland  Stock  Farm  will 
show  a  good  herd  of  Shorthorns,  in- 
cluding their  first  prize  junior  year- 
ling bull  at  last  year's  Fair. 

T.  S.  Glide  of  Hillcrest  Stock 
Farm,  Davis,  will  show  eleven 
Shorthorns  at  the  State  Fair  if  help 
is  available  to  take  and  feed  them. 
They  include  two  junior  yearling 
bulls,  two  senior  bull  calves,  a 
two-year-old  heifer,  two  senior 
heifer  calves,  a  junior  heifer  calf, 
get  of  sire  one  entry,  breeders 
young  herd,  calf  herd,  and  produce 
of  dam  two  entries. 

The  Ormondale  Farms  report  sale 
of  Shorthorn  bull  sired  by  Golden 
Goods  Jr.  to  R.  B.  Clemens  of 
Roseville.  i  The  young  bull  drop- 
ped last  May  by  Mayflower  4th  of 
the  Ormondale  Farm  and  sired  by 
Radium   is  developing  wonderfully. 


He  will  be  shown  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Livestock  Show.  We  are  sorry 
that  he  will  not  be  in  the  ring  at 
the  State  Fair. 

J.  A.  Bunting  of  the  Mission 
Hereford  Farm  at  Mission  San  Jose, 
will  show  8  head  at  Sacramento, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  and 
is  determined  to  excel  the  good  rec- 
ord he  made  last  year.  Showing 
only  3  head  he  won  5  prizes,  in- 
cluding 3  firsts,  junior  champion 
and  reserve  grand  champion.  He 
has  a  great  herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Prime  Donald,  purchased 
from   the  University  Farm. 

The  show  herd  at  the  Pacheco 
Ranch  is  ready  for  the  final  test  and 
will  be  on  hand  at  the  State  Fair 
with  some  of  last  year's  blue  ribbon 
winners  leading  the  string.  This 
ranch,  like  many  others,  is  feeling 
the  help  shortage,  but  they  are 
learning  to  use  machinery  in  place 
of  labor,  and  are  getting  along 
nicely.  The  hay  stacker  and  buck 
rake  take  the  place  of  four  or  five 
men  and  do  the  work  in  half  the 
time. 


Veramont  Stock  Farm 

PUREBRED  HEREFORDS 

Bulls  in  Service: 

Patrician  5th  472135 
California  Prince  2nd  608127 

Ranch  in  Indian  Valley.  Plumas  county.    Altitude  and  climate  ideal 
for  production  of  vigorous  cattle. 

YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Inspection  and  Correspondence  Invited. 

H.  M.  BARNGROVER 

San  Jose  .*.  California 


Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 


Breeder  of 

Shorthorn  Cattle 


and 


Shropshire 


and 


KINO  LANCASTER. 
Son  of  King  Edward,  (irand  Chumpion,  State  Fair, 
1912-1U13-19M.  i  do  only  bull  three  times 
Grand  Champion. 


Merino  Sheep 


I  have  used  more  grand  champion  bulls  on  my  range 
herd  than  any  other  California  breeder  has  used  «n  his 
foundation. 

A  few  service  bulls  for  sale. 

Shropshires  sired  by  rams  imported  from  England. 
The  famous  Blacou  Glide  Merinos. 

T.  S.  GUIDE,  Prop. 

DAVIS,  CAL. 

SEE  ME  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 


Pacheco  Cattle  Co. 

HOLLISTER,  CAL. 

Breeders  of 

SHORTHORNS 

Leading  Herd  Sire,  TRUE  DALE 
367159  by  DOUBLE  DALE 

NOTHING  FOR  SALE  AT  PRESENT 

SEE  US  at  STATE  FAIR  or  Write  Us. 


SHORTHORNS 


BERKSHIRES 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

HOPLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

REGISTERED  HERD  AND  RANGE  BULLS  BY  RIGHT  CHOICE 
28951  AND  TULE  KING  304655.  VISIT  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT 
STATE  FAIR. 

A  limited  number  of  Boars  and  Gilts  sired  by 

IOWANA  RIVAL  MAJESTIC,  194736 

Reserved  Grand  Champion,  State  Fair,  1916,  and  son  of  Rival  Cham- 
pion 112500. 

San  Francisco  Office,  226  Southern  Pacific  Building 


HOPLAND  LASS  179452,  Grand  Champion  Cow,  Sacramento,  1»17. 
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Livestock  Notes 

Stenzel  of  San  Lorenzo  is  mak- 
ing some  more  good  Holstein  records 
with  daughters  of  Dutchland  Sir  Pie- 
tertje  Creamelle. 

Fred  Johnson  of  Napa  lost  his 
Duroc  boar,  Johnson's  Defender,  who 
was  junior  champion  last  year;  hut 
he  will  have  a  strong  showing  this 
year. 

W.  F.  Mitchell  of  Visalia,  proprie- 
tor of  the  Packwood  Farm  Holstein 
herd,  expects  to  hold  an  auction  sale 
of  registered  stock  some  time  this 
fall  or  winter. 

The  J.  H.  Harlan  Co.  will  show 
eight  head  of  Holsteins.  Mr.  Har- 
lan carried  off  some  of  the  most  de- 
sirable awards  last  year  and  may  be 
expected  to  repeat. 

Roy  Dawson  of  Gardena  will  show 
six  head  of  Hampshires  at  the  State 
Fair.  Mr.  Dawson  has  some  very 
fine  specimens  of  this  breed  that  is 
becoming  so  popular. 

M.  Bassett  and  A.  L.  Bassett  of 
Hanford  will  show  27  head  of  Po- 
land-Chinas, most  of  them  sired  by 
Model  Fellow,  a  big-type  boar  who 
has  proved  a  wonderful  sire  for  Mr. 
Bassett's  medium  type  sows. 

W.  L.  Haag  &  Son  of  Hanford 
will  show  their  $400  Poland-China 
boar.  Young  Jumbo,  secured  by 
them  at  the  auction  sale  of  Wm. 
Bernstein  last  spring,  and  a  young 
herd  headed  by  him. 

The  well-known  Holdridge  herd  of 
registered  Holsteins  is  now  comfort- 
ably located  in  its  new  home  near 


Santa  Clara.  Miss  Holdridge  is  in- 
stalling milking  machines. 
■  The  Diamond  G  Ranch,  which  had 
the  grand  champion  Hereford  bull 
at  the  State  Fair  last  year,  will  not 
show  this  year.  Mr.  Gable  reports 
that  he  could  not  get  help  to  fit 
his  herd. 

L.  De  Smith  will  have  a  fine  her^i 
of  Guernseys  at  the  State  Fair.  His 
show  herd  includes  some  great  pro- 
ducers, such  as  Mysie  Babe  of  Clare- 
mont,  whose  excellent  record  was  re- 
cently reported. 

The  Jack  London  Ranch  will  not 
show  their  Shire  horses  and  Short- 
horn cattle  this  year.  Shortage  of 
help  and  desire  to  increase  produc- 
tions are  the  reasons',  according  to 
Manager  Eliza  Shepard. 

Conejo  Ranch  will  show  both  Du- 
rocs  and  Hampshires  at  the  State 
Fair.  They  have  recently  imported 
a  large  number  of  outstanding  ani- 
mals from  the  East  and  are  expect- 
ing to  capture  a  good  share  of  the 
ribbons. 

A.  A.  Jenkins  recently  lost  his  se- 
nior herd  sire.  He  found  him  lying 
in  the  center  of  his  pen  with  his 
neck  broken.  His  junior  sire,  Ger- 
tie's Golden  Victor,  has  developed 
into  a  great  bull.  He  is  a  fine  indi- 
vidual and  is  getting  splendid  calves. 

B.  E.  Nixon  of  Revada  Farms, 
Napa,  has  offered  a  Guernsey  heifer 
bred  to  his  $10,000  herd  bull  for 
the  best  Berkshire  barrow  farrowed 
after  March  1,  1918,  the  award  to 
be  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  West- 
ern Berkshire  Congress,  which  will 
be  held  at  Davis  in  February,  1919. 


HEREFORDS 

Everybody  knows  the  kind  I  raise. 
Once  a  customer  always  a  customer. 


MR.  PERFECTION 
NEW  ERA  2nd 
BONNIE  BRAY  96 


Herd  Sires 


For  sale — A  carload  of  bulls  and  a  car  of  heifers. 

This  herd  was  established  by  Jack  Splawn  of  North 
Yakima,  Wash.,  in  1880. 

WRITE  OR  CALL. 

WM.  BEMMERELY,  Woodland,  Cal 


Mission  Hereford  Farm 

With  three  entries  at  1917  State  Fair,  won  five  prizes — three 
Firsts,  Junior  Championship  and  Reserve  Grand  Championship. 

Offering  for  sale  a  fine  one-year-old  bull,  possessing  lots  of 
size  and  quality.  Write  for  pedigree  and  price  or  call  and 
see  him. 

J.  A.  BUNTING,  Prop.,    Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 

WILL  SHOW  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Arc  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE       HDJVinXinAI   P?    Cfl  B.  D.  No.  1 

D CROC-JERSEY    SWINE    V7fV.IT >i  W/\LLi    VU.      REDWOOD    CITY,  CAL. 


Dairy  Shorthorns  for  Milk  and  Beef 

Dairy  Shorthorns  lead  In  butterfat  production  in  many  cow-testing  assooia- 
tion  reports.  Their  calves  make  fine  beef  more  economically  than  other  dairy 
breeds.  Dairy  Shorthorns  are  the  best  breed  to  range  hills  and  stubble  fer 
roughage  where  help  is  scarce.  My  young  bulls  can  increase  the  production  of 
your  herd  when  their  calves  com*  to  milking  age.  Write  for  details  of  a  few 
bulls  I  have  to  sell. 

Willow  Brook  Farm 


W.  T.  ROBERTS.  Pr«p. 


PENN  OROVE,  CAL 


Diamond  G  Ranch 


HOME  OF 


"Diamond  Fairfax" 

Grand  Champion  State  Fair,  1917 


Registered  Herefords,  purebred  sires,  pay. 
Visit  our  grade  herd  and  observe  the  proof. 

H.  H.  GABLE,  Proprietor 

ESPARTO,  CAL. 


Jack  London  Ranch 


BOSE1AWN   CHOICE  408816 

Won  two  Firsts,  two  Gold  Medals 
and  Senior  Champion  at  stale  Fair, 
1916  and  in  1017. 


NEUADD  HILLSIDE. 
Grand  Champion  Shire. 


REGISTERED  SHIRES— Horses,  stud  colts  and  fil- 
lies from  registered  mares  and  sired  by  Neuadd 
Hillside.   Also  imported  brood  mares  for  sale. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORN  CATTLE— Stock  of 
all  ages;  young  stock  sired  by  Roselawn  Choice  for 
sale. 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE— A  fine 
lot  of  pigs  of  best  Duroc  breeding. 

Conditions  this  year  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
show  at  the  State  Fair,  but  we  are  always  glad  to  show 
our  stock  at  the  ranch. 

ELIZA  SHEPARD,  Mgr. 

GLEN  ELLEN  CALIFORNIA 
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Berkshires 
Guernseys 

Grape  Wild 
Farms 


A  few  fall  boars  left  by 
Royal  Superbus;  also  a 
limited  number  of  fall  gilts. 
We  have  early  spring  pigs 
of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for 
fall  farrow.  Prices  upon 
application. 

A.  B.  HUMPHREY 

ESCALON 
San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES.  THE  STANDARD 
BREED. 


I  Written    for    l';x  itic    Kuriil    Tress    l>y    F.  S. 
Biniugsr,  Secretary  American  Berkshire 
AssoelatUin.  1 

The  rightful  function  of  hogs  is 
to  make  pork.  The  greatest  amount 
of  highest  quality  meat,  produced 
most  economically  at  the  earliest 
age.  is  the  real  pork  maker's  ideal. 
Abundant  evidence  is  at  hand  to 
show  the  ability  of  the  Berkshire 
hog  to  fill  the  pork  maker's  ideal. 
At  the  last  International  Livestock 
Exposition  Berkshire  barrows  won 
more  prizes  in  competition  with  all 
the  breeds  than  was  ever  won  by 
any  other  breed.  The  grand  cham- 
pion barrow,  grand  champion  pen  of 
barrows,  and  grand  champion  car- 
load were  all  Berkshires.  In  the 
carcass  contest,  with  41  animals  of 
all  breeds  competing,  first,  second 
and  third  prizes  in  the  heavy  class 
went  to  Berkshires.  One  of  these 
barrows  dressed  88  per  cent. 

The  champion  carload  of  Berk- 
shires sold  for  $21.25  per  hundred 
pounds,  the  highest  price  ever  paid 
for  a  carload  of  hogs  in  the  Chicago 
yards.  On  the  same  day  the  aver- 
age price  for  hogs  was  $16.90 — a 
difference  between  the  best  and  the 
average  of  $4.35.  Why  not  breed 
the  best? 

The  carcass  of  a  Berkshire  is  bet- 
ter marbled  with  fat  and  lean  than 
that  of  any  other  breed;  hence  the 
superiority  of  Berkshire  hams  and 
Berkshire  bacon.  As  beef  and  mut- 
ton become  scarcer,  the  demand  for 
choice  hams  and  bacon  grows  more 
insistent.  Berkshires  are  the  logical 
meat  producers  of  the  future. 

The  market  for  the  breeder  of 
Berkshires  for  breeding  purposes  is 
unlimited.  It  is  the  cosmopolitan 
breed  and  is  found  in  every  State  in 
the    Union,    the   Philippines,  Cuba, 


South  America,  Mexico,  and  Canada. 
Breeders  of  Berkshires  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  are  beginning  to  realize 
this,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  increased 
sales  to  Corn  Belt  and  Eastern  and 
Southern  breeders.  And  the  interest 
taken  in  Pacific  Coast  breeders  in 
the  Corn  Belt  shows  where  they  are 
taking  off  the  highest  honors. 

Breed  Berkshires.  The  lively,  hus- 
tling pigs  develop  rapidly  into  hardy, 
strong-limbed  shoats.  These  shoats 
are  splendid  grazers,  converting  for- 
age crops  into  good,  solid  flesh  at 
small  cost. 


STRICTLY  A  COMMUNITY  BREED- 
ING CENTER. 


The  advantages  of  a  community 
breeding  only  one  kind  of  hogs, 
dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  etc.,  have 
long  been  preached  and  for  seme 
years  have  been  practiced  more  or 
less  in  various  communities.  They 
have  proved  so  desirable  that  the 
settlers  on  the  California  State  col- 
onization tract  at  Durham  agreed  to 
breed  only  those  kinds  of  stock  se- 
lected by  the  majority.  There  are 
47  farm  settlers'  and  12  or  15  farm 
laborers'  allotments  already  made, 
according  to  Miss  Marshall  of  the 
Land  Settlement  Board's  office  at 
Durham,  with  five  farms  yet  unal- 
lotted. All  of  the  settlers  will  prob- 
ably have  both  cattle  and  hogs. 
They  expressed  their  preference  of 
breeds  in  their  applications  for  the 
farms.  Nearly  all  wanted  Durcc 
hogs  and  about  three-fourths  wanted 
Holstein  cattle,  so  these  were  made 
the  official  and  only  breeds  of  hogs 
and  dairy  cattle  for  the  colony  by 
action  of  the  band  Settlement 
Board.  Their  success  in  making 
Durham  known  as  a  Holstein-Duroe 
center  is  awaited  with  interest. 


Shorthorn 
Cattle 

For  Sale 

Have  15  head  of  fancy 
two  and  three  -  year  -  old 
Scotch  and  Scotch-Topped' 
females  and  a  few  choice 
weanling  calves  of  both 
sexes. 

Berkshire  Hogs 

Have  some  fine  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes  sired  by 
Welsona  King  Laurel. 

Meet  us  at  the  State  Fair 
and  arrange  to  see  the 
stock  at  farm,  four  miles 
east  of  fair  grounds. 

H.L&LH.  MURPHY 

PERKINS,  CAL. 


Count  Glory,  California 
Grand  Champion,  1916 
and  1917.  Second  Annual 
Shorthorn  Sale  this  fall, 
date  later. 


LIVE  OAK'  CALIFORNIA 


Many  of  Carruthers  Farm 
bred  Berkshires  will  be 
seen  in  other  breeders' 
show  herds,  demonstrat- 
ing they  have  made  good. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

SHORTHORNS 

will  be  shown  at  California  State 
Fair  this  year,  at  which  time  our 
two  herd  bulls, 

COUNT  GLORY 

and 

HALLWOOD  VILLAGER 

will  he  on  exhibition. 


Call  around  at  our  stalls  and 
look  over  our  entries  and  discuss 
the  future  of  the  Shorthorn  in 
California. 


NO\Y  Is  The  Time! 

THERE  never  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  breed  that  good 
Shorthorn  cattle  were  more  needed 
to  build  up  the  range  cattle  business 
than  at  present.  Good  grass  cattle 
have  been  bringing  17c  per  pound 
on  the  hoof  at   Eastern  markets. 

The  trend  of  the  market  for  good  beef  is  work- 
ing westward  and  is  knocking  at  our  door.  High 
priced  beef  caji  only  be  had  by  using  the  very 
best  of  bulls.  Range  men  buy  the  good  sires. 
It  will  pay  you  to  do  it.  Good  steers  will  always 
bring  their  value.  Poor  steers  have  always 
dragged  the  market  down. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

BERKSHIRES 

will  have  a  small  exhibit  of  Berk- 
shires at  California  State  Fair. 
We  invite  all  prospective  buyers 
to  visit  our  pens  and  look  our 
hogs    over    before  purchasing. 


The  Exhibit  of  Berkshires 
at  the  STATE  FAIR  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  ever 
seen  at  Sacramento. 


■  in  mil  i jiM  iii^m  n i  itn  nun  i  in  in  mill  him  ii  iiiMuiii  inn  in  1 1 1 ri  1 1 m l 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 r 1 1 1 u  t rii 1 1 1 1 J 1 1 1 1 1  l i i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 m 1 1 1 1 l 1 1 n 1 1 > 1 1 1 1 in  i u f  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ji •  1 1  n 1 1 u  1 1 •  m 1 1 1 m  u 1 1 1 l 1 1  ^ 1 1  ri 1 1 n  t n ■  r  r mi i •  m  1 1 1 •  r 1 1 1 1 1 H 1 1 nn 1 11  n 1 1 1 1 j 1 1 ^  iiiil  1 1 » 1 1 1 1 ■  m  1 1 n  1 1 j  1 1 1 1 1 ri i »  jj  mim  u  i r i  n 1 1 1 1 1 1 ■  n  ■  i m  i : •  ■  1 1  j <  ■  n  1 1  l j  t ■  i  iti i u 1 1 ri  1 1 j  .1  ru  1  wi m  11  n ni <h 

Note  Our  New  Location.  Better  Equipped  than  Ever  to  Serve  You. 
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STATE   FAIR   EXHIBITS   TO  BE 
CARRIED  FREE. 

Several  weeks  ago  it  was  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  no 
special  freight  rates  for  the  State 
Fair,  but  since  then  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  has  decided 
to  handle  all  exhibits  on  the  same 
basis  as  in  former  years.  This  means 
that  the  full  one-way  freight  must 
be  paid  in  shipping  to  Sacramento, 
but  it  will  be  rebated  when  the  ex- 
hibits are  returned  to  point  of  or- 
igin. This  makes  free  freight  both 
ways. 

Exhibitors  shipping  in  carload  lots 
should  take  notice  of  a  change  in 
the  switching  charges  of  the  Central 
California  Traction  Company.  This 
year  the  charge  will  be  $10  per  car 
each  way  for  switching  to  and  from 
the  Fair  Grounds,  but  the  Southern 


SANTA 
ANITA 
RANCHO 


Anoakia  Breeding  Farm 


Arabian-Thoroughbreds 

Out  of  our  choicest  thoroughbred  mares 
and  sired  by  our  famous  imported  stal- 
lion Ibn  Ma-hruss  we  are  offering  some 
splendid  two-year-olds.  Also  some  espe- 
cially desirable  young:  saddle  stock  sired 
by  Ibn  Mahruss,  world  renowned  Arabian 
desert  stallion,  and  Don  Castano,  flve- 
gaited  saddle  stallion,  winner  in  many 
prominent  shows. 

Mammoth  Jacks 

We  have  for  sale  a  number  of  two-  and 
three-year-old  jacks,  big",  growthy  fellows 
of  exceptional  breeding-  and  quality. 

Poland-China 

and 

Berkshire  Boars 

Sired  by  the  World's  Fair  winners. 
BANKER'S  HOY  and  KIN  TYKE  LAIRD, 
and  by  others  of  our  herd  boars  of  equal 
breeding:. 

/  Correspondence  Invited. 

ANITA  M.  BALDWIN 

SANTA  ANITA  CALIF. 
\V.  H.  Taylor.  Sii|>t. 


Castleview 
Berkshires 

The  Quick  Growing 
Typey  Kind 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT 

AT 

THE  STATE  FAIR 

CASTLEVIEW  RANCH 

SANTA  ROSA,  CALIF. 


Pacific  has  a  long  siding  and  stock 
corral  one-half  mile  from  the  gate, 
and  there  is  no  extra  switching 
charge  to  this  place,  which  is  known 
as  Homestead.  A  great  deal  of  stock 
can  be  led  that  distance  to  reduce 
expenses,  or  motor  trucks  can  be 
procured  for  $3.50  per  hour. 
Ship  early  and  avoid  the  rush. 


POLAND-CHINAS  POPULAR  WITH 
FARMERS. 

The  chief  demand  of  the  practical 
farmer  is  now  for  size.  Big  founda- 
tion stock  means  big  pigs  at  far- 
rowing time;  big  pigs  grow  faster 
and  make  greater  gains;  and  eco- 
nomical gains  are  what  every  man 
in  the  hog  business  today  wants. 
For  this  reason  Poland-Chinas  are 
great  favorites,  as  they  may  be 
forced  for  early  marketing  yet  do 
not  stop  growing  until  they  have  at- 
tained an  enormous  size. 

The  Poland-Chinas  breed  very  true 
to  type,  the  litters  are  quite  uni- 
form, and  little  culling  is  necessary. 
They  have  quiet  dispositions,  and 
consequently  take  on  fat  readily. 
They  have  great  constitutional 
strength,  which  fortifies  them  from 
disease  and  enables  them  to  make 
profitable  gains  under  the  most  un- 
favorable conditions.  The  pigs  when 
farrowed  are  exceedingly  strong  and 
active,  are  easy  to  rear,  and  will 
thrive  with  little  care. 

A  recent  investigation  showed  that 
162  Poland  -  China  sows  farrowed 
1677  pigs,  or  an  average  of  more 
than  ten  to  the  litter.  The  sows  are 
excellent  sucklers  and  very  quiet, 
careful  mothers,  and  they  raise  a 
very  high  percentage  of  their  pigs. 

Poland-Chinas  are  exceptionally 
good  for  crossing  and  grading  up. 
They  have  the  hardiness,  docility 
and  good  feeding  qualities  that 
breeders  like,  and  the  boars  trans- 
mit these  qualities  to  their  get  from 
sows  of  any  other  breed. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  these 
merits  there  is  always  a  good  de- 
mand for  Poland-Chinas,  and  breed- 
ers have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of 
their  surplus  stock  at  good  prices. 


CHESTER    WHITE  CHARACTER- 
ISTICS. 

Unexcelled  in  prolificness  and  per 
cent  of  farrow  raised;  unequaled  in 
disposition  and  in  adapting  them- 
selves to  their  environment;  a  breed 
that  will  mature  to  the  most  desir- 
able market  condition  at  the  earliest 
age  with  the  least  feed  and  supply 
the  highest  class  pork  with  the  least 
waste — these  are  the  claims  that  the 
Chester  White  breeders  make  for 
their  hog. 

Furthermore,  they  base  their 
claims  upon  facts,  and  point  to  the 
winnings  of  the  breed  at  the  Chi- 
cago International,  where  the  Ches- 
ter Whites  have  captured  a  large 
number  of  the  most  coveted  prizes, 
especially  in  the  dressing  out  classes. 

There's  no  getting  away  from  the 
fact  that  the  Chester  White  is  a 
great  hog,  and  he  is  becoming 
more  and  more  popular  in  California 
every  day. 


Mr.  Rancher: 


We  are  Ranchers  and  are  breeding  BERKSHIRES  that  will  make 
money  for  you.  They  are  prolific,  easy  keepers  and  we  guarantee  them 
to  satisfy. 

Tf  you  are  interested  in  hogs,  write  and  let  us  tell  you  what  we  have 
and  why  we  think  nothing  will  beat  the  Berkshire  for  making  money. 


QLENWOOD 


WRITE  NOW. 

ACRES  STOCK 


FARM 


BUSH  BROS.,  Props. 

PASO  ROBL.ES,  cal. 


WITH  Columbia  Leader,  an  outstanding  son  of 
the  World's  Champion  Berkshire  Boar,  Grand 
Leader  II,  now  at  the  head  of  my  herd,  I  am 
offering  some  excellent  young  herd  boars  that  produce 
the  early  maturing,  profitable  sort  of  pigs.  Write,  or 
see  me  at  the  State  Fair. 

FRANK  B.  ANDERSON,  ^cVSo^cal. 


BARON   DUKE   20IST,   GRAND   CHAMPION   AT   OMAHA  INTERNATIONAL 


"Nothing 
to  It"  But 


BRUSH 


Rincon  Farm 

BERKSHIRES 


Wherever  They  Show" 


WIN 


at  the  California  State  Fair.  1917— 26  awards, 
including  6  Firsts  and  6  Championships 

WIN  at  the  Oregon  State  Fair,  1917—10  Firsts 
™  II"  and  6  Championships 


WIN 


at  the  Second  National  Swine  Show,  Omaha,  Neb. — Grand 
Champion  Boar,  Grand  Champion  Sow  andl4  other  awards 


FOR  SALE  NOW 

Young  boars  ready  for  service,  sired  by  such  boars  as  Grand  Leader  and  Laurel  Cham- 
pion. Also  from  Winona  Lee  Champion  6th.  out  of  Riverby  Princess,  Grand  Champion 
Sow  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

Also  sows  and  gilt*  for  March  farrow,  bred  to  Baron  Duke  201st,  Grand  Champion  at 
Omaha. 


SEE  US  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 


F.  A.  BRUSH 


C.  E.  Barrows, 
Manager 


Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


Imperial  Stock  Farm 

Select  Registered 

Berkshires 


Herd   headed  by 
WINONA   CHAMPION   13th  417SI3. 


of  size  and  quality. 

Sows   all   of   Rival's  Champion's 
Best  blood  lines. 


We  will  not  be  at  the  State  Fair*  Write  or  call  and  see  our  Berk- 
shires. 

R.  J.  MERRIL  &  SON,  Props. 

MORGAN  HILL,  CAL. 


BERKSHIRES 


We  will  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair, 
Twenty  VERY  FINE  Animals. 
All  of  them  are  FOR  SALE. 


James  Mills  Orchards  Corporation 

HAMILTON  CITY,  CALIFORNIA 
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l'oliuid-China  how  donated  by  M.  Bassett, 
of  Hanford.  to  the  Red  Cross  Sale  to  be 
held  »t  the  State  Fair. 


In  the  Swine  World 

(Continued.) 

Young  Sc  Clark  of  Lodi  report  the 
sale  of  a  Poland-China  boar  to  Mills 
Orchard  Company  of  Hamilton. 

The  Castlerlew  Ranch  of  Santa 
RoBa,  owned  by  J.  Francis  O'Connor, 
recently  sold  six  sows  and  a  young 
boar  by  Baron  Duke  201st,  to  F. 
J.  Kindle  of  Santa  Rosa. 

J.  H.  Minton  of  Patterson  is  a 
new    Duroc    breeder,    but    he  has 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog-) 
I  Arrest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanling's  ot  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINBLAND  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pearson.  Prot>.  Woodland,  Cal. 


made  a  fine  start,  having  bought 
a  grand  lot  of  foundation  animals 
from  J.  M.  De  Vilblas.  He  will  be 
at  the  Fair  with  10  head  that  would 
do  credit  to  an  old  timer  at  the 
game. 

C.  G.  De  Raad  of  Lemoore  re- 
ports recent  sales  of  registered  Po- 
land-Chinas as  follows:  boar  and 
gilt  to  W.  M.  Sutherland,  Lemoore; 
boar  to  Dyxsell  Bros.,  Hard  wick; 
gilt  to  A.  M.  Mason,  Lemoore;  two 
sows  and  a  boar  to  J.  D.  Van  Hue- 
vel,  Hanford. 

Through  an  ad  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  Hewitt  and  Hewitt  of 
Dixon  recently  sold  several  Poland- 
China  sows  to  A.  C.  Harding  of 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Harding  wrote  a  two- 
page  letter  expressing  his  delight 
over  the  sows  and  the  courteous 
treatment  received.  That's  the  way 
to  do  business. 

W.  F.  Sandercock  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, owner  of  the  Natomario  Ran- 
cho,  is  building  up  a  fine  herd  of 
Berkshires,  and  will  make  a  good 
showing  at  the  State  Fair,  includ- 
ing a  boar  and  a  sow  by  Baron 
Duke  201st,  and  out  of  Rookwood 
Lady  100.  Both  sire  and  dam  are 
national  grand  champions. 

The  James  Mills  Orchard  Com- 
pany will  show  about  25  Berk- 
shires, including  four  Laurel  Cham- 
pion sows  whose  equals  are  mighty 
scarce.  The  get  -  of  -  Laurel  -  Cham- 
pion entry  will  include  Laurel 
Compton  Champion,  now  23  months 


old  and  an  exceptionally  broad,  grand  champion  at  the  State  Fair 
big,  square-built  hog.    The  reserve  I  in  1916,  Forest  Grove  Laurel  8th. 


HAMPSHIRES 


THE  KIM)  THAT  I'll 
HA»1I'MIIH1 


0R0  33513,  First  Senior  Yearling, 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  River- 
side County  Fair,  '17,  is  now  for 
sale. 

It  pays  to  raise  the  best.  Corre- 
spondence solicited. 

ROY  DAWSON 

Route  2         OARDENA,  CAL, 


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 


Foundation  Stock  a  Specialty 


RIVER  BEND  FARMS 


ST.  HELENA,  CAL 


MONTELENA  HERD 


of 


Large  Yorkshires 


Headed  by 


LAKE  PARK  KING  25211 
Grand  Champion  Boar— California  State  Fair,  1917. 


Yorkshires  have  proven  themselves,  in  every  way,  the  breed  best 
adapted  to  California  conditions 

Our  herd  won  21  prizes  with  11  entries,  including  six  champion- 
ships, at  Sacramento  this  year. 

We  offer  for  sale  two  Junior  Yearling  Boars,  Spring  Boars  and 
Gilts,  and  Fall  Figs,  sired  by  Lake  Park  King. 

A.  L.  TUBBS  COMPANY 

CALISTOGA,  CALIFORNIA 


BLUE  RIBBON  TANKAGE 

60  PROTEIN 

THE  CUDAHY  PACKING  CO.  Los  Angeles.  California 


FARMERS— BREEDERS— DAIRYMEN 

Weanling  boar  pigs  sired  by  Baron  Duke  201,  Grand  National  Champion,  and  Winona  Lee 
Champion  6th  from  600  pound  prize  winning  sows  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices. 


1.  Winsna   Vat   Champion   flth.  First  Prize 

Jnnior  Yearllne  State  Fair.  1917.  Sires  Laurel 

Champion  —  Rivals  Champion  Best  —  Rival 
Champion  Lord  I'm  mm  -  Rival. 


~.  Riverby  I'rineees  2nd.    Litter  mate  of  World 

Champion. 

8.  Silberfa  Lustre  a.     (irund  Champion  Spo- 
kane. 1917. 
-I.  Rrood  Sows. 


N  ■ 

Ah 

?8 


A  great  herd  of  the  best  Berkshires  on  the  Natomario  Rancho, 
located  on  the  Natomas  Lands,  adjoining  the  city  of  Sacramento. 
These  are  the  lands  that  produce  as  high  as  12  tons  of  alfalfa  an 
acre  a  year.  A  crop  of  barley,  followed  by  a  crop  of  niilo  maize, 
can  be  grown  on  the  same  piece  of  land  the  same  year.  Hundreds 
of  these  acres  have  produced  40  sax  barley.  Twenty  sax  of  wheat 
is  not  unusual.  Five  ton  of  oat  hay,  followed  by  a  crop  of  beans 
averaging  22  sax  to  the  acre,  has  been  harvested  on  the  same  land. 
See  the  thousands  of  acres  of  beans  now  growing.  See  the  Nato- 
mario Berkshires  out  Twelfth  street  to  the  Natomas  concrete  boule- 
vard. 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO, 

906  K  STREET,  SACRAMENTO 


While  at  the  State  Fair,  see  Princess  Leader,  the  only  Berkshire 
in  the  world  sired  by  the  World  Champion  Boar,  Grand  Leader  2nd, 
and  from  the  World  Champion  Sow,  Riverby  Princess.  See  the  pigs 
whose  sire  and  dam  are  the  Grand  National  Champions. 

Before  or  during  the  State  Fair  we  will  be  glad  to  show  you- 
Natomario  Berkshires  and  the  wonderful  Natomas  Lands,  where* 
farmers  are  making  fortunes.  It  is  only  a  ten-minute  ride  from  our 
office,  906  K  street,  Sacramento,  and  a  few  minutes  from  the  Fair 
Grounds.  Natomas  Lands  have  concrete  and  macadamized  roads 
and  it  will  not  take  long  to  show  one  of  the  best  Berkshire  herds 
and  the  most  wonderful  body  of  farming  land  that  has  ever  been 
opened  for  sale  in  California. 

Make  a  memorandum  of  the  address  now 
for  a  free  trip 
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Dr.  H.  J.  Hammond  or  Sacra- 
mento has  donated  a  Berkshire  boar 
pig,  sired  by  Hedgremere  Star,  to 
the  Red  Cross  Auction  to  be  held 
at  the  State  Fair. 

Elmer  Lamb  of  Ceres  has  sold 
to  Donald  Graham  of  Lancaster 
the  great  sow  Ceres,  that  was  cham- 
pion sow  bred  by  exhibitor  at  the 
1914  State  Fair;  also  the  show  sow, 
Rosemore  Ruby,  to  Miss  Lydia  G. 
Weld  of  Lancaster. 

John  M.  Bernstein  will  show  22 
head  of  Poland-Chinas,  including 
his  great  young  boar  California 
Smooth  Jumbo,  recently  imported 
from  the  East.  Mr.  Bernstein  has 
entered  12  head  sired  by  President 
in  the  Futurity. 

Frank  A.  Brush  of  Santa  Rosa, 
who  had  the  unusual  distinction  of 
showing  the  grand  champion  Berk- 
shire boar  and  also  the  grand  cham- 
pion sow  at  the  National  Swine 
Show  last  year,  will  show  a  com- 
plete herd  at  the  State  Fair. 

A.    B.    Humphrey    of  Grapewild 


Farms,  Escalon  will  take  20  head 
of  Berkshires  to  the  State  Fair,  de- 
termined to  win  his  usual  share  of 
the  ribbons.  These  will  include  an- 
imals by  Grand  Leader  II,  grand 
champion  at  the  P. -.P.  I.  E.,  and 
Royal  Superbus,  the  great  boar  pur- 
chased in  the  East. 

Pressure  of  Government  duties, 
combined  with  a  severe  illness,  will 
prevent  C.  B.  Cunningham  of  Mills 
from  showing  his  Chester  Whites 
this  year.  Mr.  Cunningham  is  one 
of  Uncle  Sam's  dollar-a-year  men 
and  is  doing  most  effective  work  on 
the  Livestock  Commission  of  the 
Food  Administration. 

River  Bend  Farm  of  St.  Helena 
has  completely  sold  out  its  stock  of 
young  pigs,  as  its  Duroc-Jerseys  have 
been  in  heavy  demand  in  the  West. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  help  on  the 
farm,  it  is  not  showing  at  the  fairs 
this  year,  but  in  1919  hopes  to  be 
able  to  display  a  herd  which  will 
make  the  Duroc  breeders  sit  up  and 
take  notice. 


SIXTH  SEMI  ANNUAL  SALE 


OF 


KINGS  COUNTY  POLAND-CHINA  BREEDERS  ASS'N 
Wednesday,  October  9th,  1918 


AT 


Kings  County  Fair  Grounds,  Hanford,  Cal. 

80-HEAD-80 
Registered  Poland-China  Boars  and  Sows 

To  be  sold  without  reserve.    From  the  best  herds  in  Kings  County. 

CONSIGNORS: 
M.  Bassett  C.  G.  DeRaad  E.  G.  Myer 

W.  Bernstein  Dimmick  Bros.  F.  D.  Ross 

J.  M.  Bernstein  W.  L.  Haag  &  Son  Trewhitt  Bros. 

J.  A.  Crawshaw  W.  S.  Hubbard  &  Sons        C.  A.  Vaughn 

H.  D.  McCune 
Auctioneer:    Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades. 
For  information  or  catalog,  write  F.  D.  Ross,  Secretary,  Hanford,  Cal. 


MARSH'S  BIG  TYPE 

POLAND -CHINAS 


I.B.  A.  WONDER,  Reserve  Champion  P.  P.  I.  E. 
Weight  1000  lbs. 


Will  exhibit  at  State  Fair 
aged  herd,  weighing  better 
than  3200  lbs.  Headed  by 
I  B  A  Wonder.  Also  young 
stock  sired  bv  Model  Major. 

Breeding  Stock  Sold 
on'*l 

Money  Back  Guarantee 


H.  I.  MARSH,  MODESTO,  CAL. 


LENDORRIS  RANCH 


YOUNG  JUMBO  373305. 


BIG  TYPE 

Poland-Chinas 

At  the  head  of  our  herd  is 
Young  Jumbo  272305,  sire'! 
by  Jumbo  Bob  and  out  of 
Young  Big  Maid.  Farrowed 
March  13  and  now  weighs 
nearly  700  lbs.  We  selected 
him  as  the  most  promising 
boar  to  cross  with  our  herd 

jof  daughters  of  the  great 
boar,  President.     Three  of 

J  these  will  be  shown  with 
him  at  the  State  Fair. 


SEE  US  AT  THE  FAIR  OR  CALL  AT  THE  RANCH. 

W.  L  HAAG  &  SON  Props.  Rt.  A  Hanford,  Cal. 


Poland-Chinas 


AT  THE  HEAD  of  our 
^  herd  is  MODEL  FEL- 
LOW 249121.  Sired  by 
Longmodel  225913,  out  of 
Long  Lady  5526*4.  He  is 
a  big  type  boar  of  sur- 
passing smoothness. 


MODEL  FELLOW  S52604 


Our  show  herd  at  the  State 
Fair  will  be  made  up 
largely  of  his  breeding. 
Be  sure  to  look  them  up. 


M. 

HANFORD 


&Son 

CALIFORNIA 


Trewhitt's  Dispersal  Sale 

POLAND-CHINAS 

September  26th  at 
HANFORD  FAIR  GROUNDS 


Owing  to  other  business,  I  am  compelled  to  close  out  most 
of  mv  herd  of  tried 

POLAND-CHINA  SOWS 

I  will  sell  at  auction  60  head  of  tried  sows,  bred  and  open 
gilts.  These  sows  and  gilts  are  from  the  best  herds  in  the 
United  States,  a  great  many  of  them  are  from  J.  W.  Pfander's 
herd  of  Clorinda,  Iowa,  who  sold  the  highest  priced  Poland- 
China  sow  ever  sold  in  America.  If  you  want  the  best,  come 
or  send  your  bid. 

I  will  also  sell  my  three  herd  boars — all  Eastern  bred. 

W.  D.  TREWHITT  HANFORD,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 
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In  the  Swine  World 

(Continued.) 

Dimmick  Bros,  of  Lemoore  will 
show  12  head  of  Poland-China  hogs. 
They  have  a  fine  futurity  herd. 

C.  R.  Hedges  and  John  MoHartln 
of  Willows  will  show  an  aged  Duroe 
sow.  a  junior  yearling,  and  futurity 
pigs  by  Uneeda  Wonder  and  out  of 
a  sow  brought  from  the  East.  They 
have  about  30  head  of  registered 
Durocs. 

Alfalfa  on  half  an  acre  pastured 
by  20  mature  hogs  has  grown  faster 
than  they  could  eat  it  on  the  Na- 
tomario  Ranch  near  Sacramento, 
and  it  had  to  be  cut  to  keep  tender 
growth  coming.  The  hogs  receive 
nothing  else  except  a  millfeed  slop 
twice  a  day.  The  afalfa  is  some- 
what subirrigated. 

F.  A.  Langdon,  the  Hampshire 
breeder  of  Perris,  has  120  sows  that 
have  averaged  8%  pigs  to  the  lit- 
ter. Many  of  these  pigs  are  sired 
by  the  famous  boar  Gold  Mine.  Mr. 
Langdon  recently  sold  100  head  of 
choice  foundation  stock  to  W.  J. 
Morrow  of  Downey,  who  is  starting 
a  high-class  herd. 

N.  K.  Horan  of  Lockeford  has 
about  70  head  of  Poland-China  pigs 
by  Big  Bone  Bob  and  out  of  I.  B. 
A.  Wonder  sows.  Mr.  Horan  has 
picked  up  some  of  the  best  stock 
that  has  been  sold  this  year,  and 
plans  on  having  one  of  the  finest 
herds  in  the  state.  He  certainly  has 
made  the  right  start. 


J.  H.  Cook  of  Paradise  has  been 
called  to  the  colors,  and  offers  his 
entire  herd  of  Poland-Chinas  for 
sale,  including  his  two  grand  East- 
ern boars  of  Big  Bob  and  Gerst- 
dale  Jones  breeding.  The  brood  sows 
and  gilts  represent  the  best  of  Corn 
Belt  breeding.  Mr.  Cook  will  be  at 
the  State  Fair  with  a  herd  of  fif- 
teen choice  animals. 

Young  &  Clark  of  Lodi  will  be 
at  the  State  Fair  with  a  fine  lot 
of  Poland-Chinas,  headed  by  their 
new  herd  sire,  Golden  State  King. 
This  grand  boar  will  be  shown  to 
a  disadvantage,  as  he  had  one  foot 
injured  while  en  route  from  the 
Corn  Belt,  and  is  still  quite  lame. 
They  have  a  futurity  litter  that 
they  will  bank  their  last  dollar  on. 

Five  pigs  sired  by  a  noted  Duroc 
boar  were  lost  by  W.  T.  Hollings- 
head  and  Sons  of  Orland,  because 
they  got  to  fighting  over  the  teats 
and  their  sharp  teeth  started  canker 
sores  followed  by  blood  poison.  Since 
then,  the  four  teeth  that  are  found 
in  a  pig's  mouth  at  birth  are  cut 
off  with  a  pair  of  pincers  and  the 
trouble  has  been  overcome. 

H.  I.  Marsh  of  Modesto  will 
show  20  head  of  Poland-Chinas. 
His  aged  herd  will  be  headed  by 
I  B  A  Wonder,  reserve  champion 
at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.,  and  will  in- 
clude a  Big  Knox  sow  weighing 
800  lbs.,  and  one  of  the  smoothest 
big-type  sows  we  have  ever  seen. 
He  will  show  a  number  of  sons  and 
daughters  of  his  great  breeding 
boar  Model  Major. 


FOREST  VIEW  RANCH 

Closing  Out  Entire  Herd 
of  Registered 

Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

On  account  of  my  entering  the  army  this  fall,  I  am  closing 
out  my  entire  herd  of  three  years'  selection  and  breeding.  I 
offer  herd  boars,  bred  and  open  sows,  and  gilts  and  spring  pigs 
of  both  sexes. 

The  big,  prolific,  easy-feeding  kind. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES  TODAY. 
WILL  EXHIBIT  A  HERD  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 

J.  H.  COOK,  Prop.        PARADISE,  CAL. 


BIG  TYPE- 


POLAND-CHINAS 


WE  ARE  OFFERING  SOME 
FINE  OPEN  AND  BRED  GILTS, 
SIRED  BY  CHIEFTAIN,  SON  OF 
BERNSTEIN'S  PRESIDENT  AND 
OUT  OF  J.  O.  ORANGE  SOWS. 
ALSO  A  FEW  YOUNG  SER- 
VICE BOARS  OF  SAME  BLOOD. 

WE  WILL  NOT  SHOW  THIS 
YEAR  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  OUR 
SON  BEING  IN  FRANCE,  BUT 
WILL  GUARANTEE  SATISFAC- 
TION. 

VISITORS  WELCOME  ANY 
TIME  AT  OUR  RANCH. 


WRITE  OR  CALL 

HEWITT  &  HEWITT 

DIXON  CALIFORNIA 


POLANDCHINAS 

FOR  SALE 

Do  not  fail  to  see  the  get  of  BIG  BONE  BOB  at  the  State 
Fair.  We  will  have  for  sale  about  15  head  of  very  fine  boar 
pigs  weighing  240  lbs.  and  better  at  six  months  ojd.  Also  two 
from  BIG  CORVER,  the  great  boar  owned  by  C.  H.  Porter  of 
Eagle  Grove,  Iowa. 

These  pigs  have  for  dams  such  sows  as  Black  Beauty  4th, 
weighing  better  than  600  lbs.  as  junior  yearling,  and  other  sows 
bought  last  year  from  the  best  herds  in  the  East  at  long  prices. 

We  will  also  have  12  head  of  gilts  about  ten  months  old. 
W  ill  sell  you  these  open  or  bred  to  the  great  GOLDEN  STATE 
KING,  just  recently  from  the  Severe  herd  of  sows,  Iowa. 

We  will  show  the  best  lot  of  pigs  this  fall  that  we  ever  raised. 
Great  size,  with  quality,  and  prolific. 

W.  A.  YOUNG 

„  AND  == 

J.  A.  CLARK 

LODI,  CALIF. 


Lakeside  Stock  Farm 


Medium  and  large  type 

Poland -Chinas 


Our 
Herd 

Sire 

Matchless 
Big  Bob 

U.  F.  284659 

We  have  a  large  number  of 
fine  gilts  for  sale. 

Also  a  few  choice  boars. 

See  Us  at  the  State  Fair 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN  &  SONS 

Lodi  Y  California 
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J.  M.  De  Vilbiss  of  Patterson 
will  be  back  at  the  Fair  this  year 
with  14  corking  good  Durocs.  He 
has  a  Mary  Jane  Pathfinder  gilt 
11  months  old  that  weighs  400  lbs. 
and  is  good  enough  to  win  in  the 
hottest  competition. 

Frank  Brush  will  show  a  great 
herd  of  Berkshires  this  year.  His 
28  entries  include  Silberfa  Bernice, 
a  prize  winner  from  the  Northwest; 
Mayfield  Laurel,  who  was  grand 
champion  last  year;  also  pigs  by 
Baron  Duke,  the  National  grand 
champion  boar,  and  pigs  out  of 
Rookwood  Lady,  the  National  and 
Western  Berkshire  Congress  grand 
champion. 

H.  P.  Slocum  &  Sons  of  Wil- 
lows will  show  Durocs  in  all  classes 
at  Sacramento,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington. Notable  in  the  exhibit  will 
be  Uneeda  Wonder,  their  senior 
herd  sire.  This  is  the  third  time 
he  has  been  fitted  in  three  years, 
having  been  shown  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair,  the  National  Swine 
Show,  and  last  year  at  the  State 
Fair.  They  will  also  show  the  $1,000 
sow,   Model  Lena. 

V.  F.  Dolcini  of  June  Acres  Stock 
Farm,  Davis,  will  make  a  good 
showing  of  Durocs.  He  has  some 
great  young  stuff  sired  by  Model 
Colonel,    a    grandson    of    King  the 


JUNE  ACRES  FARM 


Breeders 


DUROC 

Jersey  Hogs 

Holstein  Friesian  Cattle 

Offering  spring  pigs,  both  sexes, 
by  such  boars  as  Model  Colonel, 
Great  Wonder's  Model  13th  and 
University  Wonder  and  out  of 
well-bred  sows.  Model  Colonel  is 
considered  by  experts  to  be  the 
best  boar  in  California.  He  is  a 
grandson  of  King  the  Colonel, 
who  has  more  sows  and  grandsons 
heading  good  herds  than  any 
other  boar  of  the  breed.  Great 
Wonder's  Model  3rd  is  by  Greater 
Wonder,  the  Iowa  Grand  Cham- 
pion, and  out  of  one  of  the  best 
Golden  Model  sows.  University 
Wonder  is  out  of  a  great  show 
sow,  Bessie  Wonder,  twice  Grand 
Champion  at  Nebraska  State  Fair, 
and  he  is  a  full  brother  to  the  ju- 
nior champion^at  the  same  fair. 

The  breeding  of  our  sows  is  of 
the  best.  All  of  them  have  pro- 
duced or  are  sisters  of  show  stuff. 

We  will  also  sell  some  of  our 
foundation  sows  bred  for  fall  far- 
row. If  you  want  good  Durocs, 
get  some  of  this  stock. 

Will  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair 
and  will  be  pleased  to.  have  all 
interested,  parties  look  up  the  stock. 

V.F.D0LCINI,Prop. 


DAVIS. 


CAL. 


Colonel;  Great  Wonder's  Model  3d, 
by  Great  Wonder,  grand  champion 
at  the  Iowa  State  Fair;  and  Uni- 
versity Wonder,  out  of  the  noted 
show  sow,  Bessie  Wonder,  twice 
grand  champion  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair. 

The  following  Tulare  Duroc  breed- 
ers, A.  Thompson,  Tulare;  R.  C.  Stur- 
geon, Tulare;  C.  E.  Ellis,  Tulare;  H. 
Cummings,  Goshen;  R.  S.  Clifford, 
Strathmore;  I.  O.  Williamsen,  Vi- 
salia;  W.  J.  Fulghan,  Visalia;  J.  L. 
Dickenson,  Visalia;  W.  J.  Stewart, 
Visalia;  J.  Chenoweth,  Visalia,  will 
make  up  a  futurity  show  at  the 
Fresno  County  Fair.  They  also 
intend  holding  a  consignment  sale 
this  Fall. 

The  Duroc-Jersey  herd  of  W.  P. 
Andrews,  Modesto,  is  now  headed 
by  A's  Crimson  Monarch,  son  of 
Crimson  Monarch,  the  grand  cham- 
pion at  the  State  Fair  in  1917.  The 
sows  of  this  herd  are  line-bred 
from  Crimson  Wonder  Again  and 
H  A's  Queen.  Mr.  Andrews  pre- 
pared for  the  Futurity  Show  at 
Sacramento  this  year  4  boars  from 
a  litter  of  11  pigs  raised  (14  far- 
rowed) but  on  account  of  lack  of 
help  will  not  be  able  to  show. 

Elmer  Lamb  of  Ceres  is  fitting 
twelve  head  of  Durocs  for  the  State 
Fair — seven  in  the  junior  pig  and 
futurity  classes,  an  under  one-year 
herd  and  senior  pig  classes,  and  a 
junior  yearling  sow.  Two  of  the 
senior  sow  pigs  are  out  of  Ceres, 
champion  sow  bred  by  Exhibitor 
at  the  1914  State  Fair.  The  sow 
and  boar  to  make  up  the  herd  are 
out  of  Bettie  A  2d,  the  junior 
champion  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  These 
dams  are  line-bred  top-notcher  sows 
and  the  pigs  are  sired  by  Orion 
Model,  the  giant  son  of  Orion  Cher- 
ry King  Jr..  grand  champion  at 
the  National  Swine  Show  in  1916. 
Some  swell  breeding. 

Frank  B.  Anderson,  Berkshire 
breeder  of  the  Natomas  district, 
near  Sacramento,  has  entered  14 
head  for  the  State  Fair,  and  will 
show  in  all  classes  except  aged 
sows  and  senior  yearlings.  Ander- 
son recently  bought  from  Dr.  Chas. 
Keane,  former  State  Veterinarian, 
Columbia  Leader,  one  of  Grand 
Leader  2d's  outstanding  sows,  and 
a  prize  winner  last  year  as  a  junior 
boar.  Columbia  Leader  is  a  grand 
individual,  standing  well  on  his 
feet,  having  a  broad,  square  body, 
good  hams  and  a  strong  arched 
back.  He  will  be  used  to  head  An- 
derson's herd. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Hardy  of  Anchorage 
Farms,  Orland,  will  show  locally  but 
not  at  the  State  Fair  this  year.  She 
has  300  spring  pigs  of  which  she  is 
going  to  breed  about  100  gilts  sired 
by  Iowana  Champion  Peer  to  An- 
chorage Leader  1st  and  other  sons  of 
Star  Leader.  Fifty  Star  Leader 
gilts  will  be  kept,  along  with  about 
50  of  the  mature  sows,  for  next 
season's  breeding  herd.  Star  Leader 
is  a  magnificent  animal,  73  inches 
from  between  the  eyes  to  the  base 
of  his  tail,  standing  on  his  toes 
almost  like  a  pig,  square  built  and 
with  a  back  that  can't  be  beaten. 
His  son,  Anchorage  Leader  1st,  was 
a  year  old  in  June  and  weighed 
over  500  pounds  last  month.  The 
average  litter  from  50  sows  last 
spring  on  Anchorage  Farms  was 
8%  pigs.  Mrs.  Hardy  established 
this  herd  two  years  ago  with  25 
sows  and  a  boar. 


Rancho  Rubio  Durocs 

See    Them     at     the  Fair 

A  few  choice  bred  gilts  and  tried  sows  for  sale.  Weaned  pigs 
for  immediate  and  future  delivery.  My  foundation  sows  are 
line  bred  Top  Notchers.  I  have  added  sows  of  Crimson  Won- 
der, Golden  Model,  and  Long  Wonder  breeding.  These  sows, 
mated  to  my  herd  boar,  Orion  Model,  son  of  Orion  Cherry  King 
Jr.,  are  producing  pigs  of  wonderful  smoothness  and  feeding 
qualities.    See  me  at  the  State  Fair  or  write  for  prices. 

ELMER  LAMB,  Ceres,  Cal. 


See  Our  Exhibit  at  the  State  Fair 

OF  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF 

Crimson  Monarch  II 


Grand  Champion  Duroc  Jersey  Boar 
1917  State  Fair 


A  few  of  them  will  be  for  sale  and  this  will  be  the 
last  opportunity  to  get  sons  of  this  great  boar,  as  he 
died  last  July. 

IF    IfOU    DO    NOT    SEE    i  s    AT    THE    FAIR,  WRITE  OR  CALL.  ON  US  AT 


J.  M.  DeVILBISS 

Orange,  Ave. 

PATTEKSON,  CAL. 


J.  H.  MINTO 

Walnut  Ave. 


HOG  RAISER 

V7"OU  spend  more  than  15c  for 
A  barley  and  tankage  to  make  one 
pound  of  pork.  With  GLOBE  A-l 
Swine  Feeds  you  can  save  from  $6 
to  $12  fattening  each  hog. 

Fact  Book  sent  free  tells  you 
just  how  to  do  this. 

GLOBE  MILLS 

911  E.  3rd,  Los  Angeles 


THE  DRY  BUTTERMILK 
DOES  IT 


The  Best  is  Good  Enough 
for  You 

PIGS  BY  NOTED  SIRES 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


High  Orion  2213:29  has  a  refused  price  of  53,500;  Great  Wonder  180989.  Grand 
Champion  at  Iowa;  Giant  Invincible  208823  heads  Waltmeyers  Iowa  herd;  King  Orion 
Cherry  80765,  first  Junior  Yearling,  Indiana  and  Ohio;  King  of  Orions  240249,  high- 
est priced  pig  ever  sold;  Model  Crimson  Wonder  181217,  a  noted  prize  winner;  Russet's 
Model  205512.  second  place  at  Nebraska.  Also  Uneeda  Wonder  204051,  Uneeda  King 
Col  89163,  and  Uneeda  King  the  Col  by  King  the  Col. 


GET  ONE  OF  THEIR  PIGS. 


\VK   SHOW   THEM   AT  STATE  FAIR. 


H.  P.  SLOCUM  AND  SONS, 


Willows,  California 


See  Our  FUTURITY  DUROCS  at  STATE  FAIR 

These  are  typey,  square-built,  growth y  boars,  standing  splendidly  on  their 
toes.  Thev  arc  sired  liv  IMiKDA  KINGS  COI/.  and  are  out  of  UNEEDA 
AI/UEBTA  5th,  who  is  by  WESTERN  CRIMSON  WONDERFUL,  They  ar.>  out 
of  a  litter  of  mine  and  will  be  for  sale  at  the  Fair.  We  also  have  sons  of 
BATES  ORION  KING  that  will  improve  your  herd  if  you  give  them  a  Change. 
.Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS,  W.  T.  Holllnghead&Sons,  Orland,  Cal. 
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TKEWHITT  HERD  TO  BE  DIS- 
PERSED. 

For  several  years  young  Poland- 
China  breeders  have  pointed  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
Trewhitt  stock  in  their  herds,  and 
now  the  public  will  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  buy  the  foundation 
stock  from  this  noted  herd.  The 
pressure  of  Mr.  Trewhitt's  contract- 
ing business  makes  it  necessary  for 
him  to  close  out  nearly  all  of  his 
herd,  and  he  announces  a  sale  at 
the  Hanford  Fair  Grounds,  Septem- 
ber 26th.  Sixty  head  of  tried  sows, 
bred  and  open  gilts,  and  the  three 
herd  boars  will  be  offered.  A  large 
number  of  the  sows  and  gilts  were 
purchased  in  the  east  at  long  prices, 
and  all  represent  the  best  big-type 
blood  lines.  The  boars,  all  of  eastern 
breeding,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  any  comment.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  buy  the  best  at  your  own 
prices. 


LIVESTOCK  NOTES. 


W.  B.  Bennett  of  Nord  will  show 
a  Junior  yearling  Duroc  boar  at  the 
State  Fair,  besides  his  futurity  lit- 
ter. 

Ruby  &  Bowers  of  Davis  will  show 
about  50  head  of  horses,  ponies  and 
jacks  at  the  State  Fair.  They  re- 
cently received  a  carload  of  three- 
year-old  jacks  from  New  Mexico. 

George  V.  Beckman  &  Sons  of 
Lodi  have  another  car  of  Poland- 
Chinas  finished  off  for  market  and 
intend  to  ship  them  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  be  sold  on  the  dressing-out 
plan.  They  are  confident  of  getting 
a  premium  for  an  unusually  high 
dressing  percentage. 

The  California  Jersey  Breeders' 
Association  will  hold  a  banquet  at 
Sacramento  during  the  State  Fair. 
A  full  program  of  prominent  speak- 
ers will  be  provided.  Dr.  H.  W. 
Hand,  president  of  the  association, 
is  trying  to  get  a  representative  of 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  to 
address  the  meeting  on  "Jersey 
Type." 

The  California  Livestock  Show  to 
be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  Novem- 
ber is  to  include  a  horse  show.  A 
feature  of  the  show  will  be  the 
string  of  thoroughbreds  recently  ac- 
quired by  John  H.  Rosseter.  which 
includes  12  mares  and  a  stallion. 
Besides  horses,  the  show  will  in- 
clude cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  sheep, 
goats  and  other  animals. 

Hidden  Valley  Farm  Guernseys 
will  not  be  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year.  Mr.  Welch  has  all  his  cows 
that  are  in  milk  on  yearly  test.  Last 
month  they  averaged  57.5  pounds  of 
fat  after  being  on  test  an  average  of 
155  days.  Over  25  per  cent  are 
heifers  with  first  calf.  Imp.  Acadia 
of  Lynwood  made  84.74  pounds  fat, 
completing  117  days'  test,  with  a 
total  of  307.67  pounds. 


BUTTE    CITV  RANCH 
SHORTHORNS,  BERKSH1RES,  SHROPSHIRES  and  PONIES 

Our  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  ponies  are  grown  under  natural  conditions — are  not 
pampered.  They  make  good  for  those  who  buy  them.  We  have  bought  the  best 
for  foundation  stock,  and  select  breeding  animals  with  great  care.  We  know  that 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  everyone  in  the  market  for  stock  of  the  breeds  we  raise  to 
write  for  descriptions  and  prices  before  buying. 

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH,  Box  P,  Butte  City,  Glenn  Co.,  Calif. 

W.  F>.  DWYER  and  W.  S.  OUILPORD,  Owner's 


REGISTERED   P»L\ND-CHINA    SWINE  — 

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
up.    M.  Baseett.  Hanferd,  Cat.   


BIG  TYPE  I'ULANO-CHINAS — Stock  frem 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.  Humbeldt  oeunty.  Cal.  

KEAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy1  

HEWITT'S  RIG  TYPE  UOI.AND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  tilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt. 
Dixon.  Cal.  

POLAND  -  CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein,  Trew". 
hltt.  and  Ress  blood     B.  M.  Hariris.  Tulare. 


Chester  Whites. 


"BII.I.IREN"  CHESTER  WHITES— Now  is 

the  time  to  buy  the  bear  you  will  need  this 
fall.  Nice  let  te  select  from  and  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Pew  bred  sowb  due  to  far- 
row in  October.    Open  fall  Kilts;  weaned  boar 

pitR.    C   B  Cunningham.  Mills.  Cal.  

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  en  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward.  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal.   


Herkshires. 


BERKSHIRE  BARGAINS — Thirty  piss,  three 
to  four  months  old.  Eight  bred  sows  and 
gilts,  grandly  bred,  fine  individuals.  Sows 
bred  to  one  of  the  test  boars  in  the  State. 
Priced  to  sell  at  enee.  Come  and  see  them 
or  write  us.  Said  culls  for  pork.  Twin  Oaks 
Ranch.  Linne.  Cal.  


ANCHORAGE     FARM,     OREANO.     CAL. — 

Breeders  of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  book- 
let describing  Mr  hen!  sire.  Star  Leader, 
world's  reserve  champion.      Special  offering 

of  weanling  pigs.  

BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
champion  sow.  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  aged  boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush.  Santa  Rasa.  Cal   


CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG  FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co..  Inc..  Livesteck  Supplies.  8th  and 

Tnwnsend  streets.  San  Francisco  

CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHIRES  are  the  typey 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch. 
Rerkshires  exclusively.  Santa  Rosa 


MAPLE  WOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga.  Cal.. 
offer  some  flue  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
quality  and  breeding.  

BERKSHIRES— A  few  extra  choice  young 
pigs  ready  to  ship  Write  for  description  and 
prices.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill. 
Calif.  _  

BERKSIHRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
SI. .100  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto.  

BERKSHIRES— Guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
us.  Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm.  PaBO  Robles. 
California.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B   724W,  Sacramento.  Cal 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires     Prices  on  application      Hopland,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  Issue. 


Poland-Chinas. 


DIMMICK  BROS,  offer  for  sale  at  present 
five  lwed  sows,  duo  U>  farrow  in  September. 
All  are  bred  to  Model  Wonder.  Buy  one  of 
these  sows  rind  raise  a  litter  from  one  of  the 
best  sires  of  the  breed.  Dimmick  Bros..  Box 
811.  Letnoore.  Oal. 


CLOSING  OWT  MT  ENTIRE  HERD  of  three 
years'  selection.  I  offer  herd  boars,  bred  and 
open  sows  and  gilts  and  spring  pigs  of  both 
sexes.  The  best  blood  lines.  The  big.  prolific 
kind.  Write  for  prices  today.  J.  H.  Cook. 
Paradise.  Cal,  

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Qertadale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
aires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
ehaw.  Hanford.  Oal.  :  

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money  makers  Satisfaction  or 
monev  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons. 
Lodl.  Cal 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — President, 
assisted  by  California's  Smooth  Jumbo,  are 
the  sires  of  my  spring  pigs.  See  them  at  the 
State  Fair     .Tno    M    Bernstein    Hanford  Cal 


BIG  TYPE  POI.ANR-CHINAS — Young  serv- 
iceable boars  and  Bpring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows,  and  Btiieher.  an  exceptionally  good 
boar     P.  B.  Mitchell.  At  water.  Cal.  


FOR  SALE — Resrielered  sow  weighing  about 
«0O  lbs.  and  bred  to  Favorites  Best.  Am 
drafted,  roust  sell  at  euce.  L.  P.  Grant,  B.  46. 
R.  R*.  Fresno.  Ctd.  

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  tvpe 
Peland-Chrna hogs.      H.  I.  Marsh^ojerto^Ctd. 

C  G.  HE  RAAD  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Ohinas.  Choice  young  stock.  $20  and 
np.    Letnoore.  Cal. 


CARRCTHERS 

Cholera  immune. 

BERKSHI  RES- 
California. 


*  \RMS  BERKSHIRES  

Live  Onk,  Cal.  

-Fair   Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 


Specialist  in 
Registered  Beef  Cattle 

1  am  a  firm  advocate  of  the  use  of  better  sires — 
Registered  Bulls — reflecting  through  concentration  of 
breeding  a  high  standard  of  early  development  in 
weight,  quality  and  finish,  insuring  most  satisfactory 

results. 

I  devote  my  entire  time  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
Registered  Beef  Trade,  much  of  it  among  Eastern 
breeders,  which  enables  me  to  save  time  and  other  ex- 
penses when  buying. 

I  will  deliver  at  this  end  for  less  money  than  a 
stranger  to  the  trade  can  buy  at  the  other  end.  So  lot 
me  quote  you  prices  on 

REGISTERED  BEEF  BREEDS  DELIVERED. 

I  was  born  among  Shorthorns  and  have  been  among 
Beef  Cattle  ever  since.  My  thirty  years'  experience  in 
California  has  taught  me  just  what  the  State  needs  in 

REGISTERED  BEEF  CATTLE, 

and  any  one  of  the  following  list  of  a  few  of  my  cus- 
tomers— all  experienced  Beef  men — will  tell  you  I  de- 
liver the  right  kind: 


Duroe-  Jersey  a. 


ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS — I  offer  5 

fine  early  March  boar  pigs.  4  of  one  litter: 
conditions  met  to  enter  futurity  contest  at 
State  Fair  where  it  is  believed  they  would  be 
sure  winners:  but  I  find  it  impossible  to  at- 
tend. Who  wants  those  pigs?  $50  for  one: 
special  ptiif  for  lot  W  P.  Andrews.  Ever- 
green Farm.  Rt.  A.  Box  85$,  Modesto. 


RANCHO  BtTSM  DUROCS — Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised 
Will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  Some  cholea  weaned 
boar  pigs  for  $25.00  Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres. 
Cal. 


DUROC-4ERSEY  BOARS  FOR  SALE — Far- 
rowed October  2.1.  1017.  Sired  by  Ruckers 
Model  G  Dam  Queen  Is  Rite.  Grand  Cham- 
pion 1010  California  State  Fair.  Fine,  big 
animals.    A.  A.  Trueblood.  Sacramento. 


COMMITTER     CERTIFIED     DUROCS  —  El 

Dorado  County  Ihiroc- Jersey  Swine  Breeders' 
Association.     Dr.  L.  J.   Anderson,  secretary. 

Plaeerville.   ^^^^^^^^^ 

DUROC-JERSEY*S — A  IpvT  boar~~plgs  far 
sale.  Sired  by  the  State  Fair  junior  cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  prize-winning  saws.  F. 
M    Johnson.  Nans. 


A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  DITROC  service 
boars  for  sale,  sired  bv  Uneeda  Alberta  Crim- 
son and  from  Modal  Oueen  3rd.  a  wonderful 
sow     Pihhan  Bros..  Woodland.  Cal.  

RANCHO  DFX  SCR  DUROCS — Few  gilts 
bred  to  Orion  Cherry  King  boars.  Some  good 
soring  boars.    Donald.  H.  Graham.  Lancaster. 

California.  _  _____ 

_ FOR  SALF — Roar  J  K.'s  Model  Oief. 
under  two  rears:  aire.  Model  Chief:  dam. 
TVauty  I  Am.  Price.  $100.00.  J.  Stith.  Hol- 
lister. 


REGISTERED  DrEOCS — One  choice  Sen- 
t/>mher  boar  Weanlings  October  delivery.  H. 
E  Boudier.  Nana. 


DUFOC-JERSEV8. — Only  a 
boars  left  Am  booking  order 
pigs     F.  M   Rsrney.  Wnnford. 


few  sows  and 
<  for  September 

Cnl. 


DTTtOCIERSEYS    OF  THE 

Cholera  Immune.  Reasonable 
flnld  Farm    Odd  Follows  Rotldl 


BIG  TYPE  

prices.  Derrv- 
ne\  Sacramento 


HEAVY -RON  ED  DUROf  S — 
boars  for  sale  Orroondale 
Redwood  City,  Cal. 


A  few  service 
Co.,  Route  1. 


MAYO  NEWHALL,  San  Franeisro 
mmon  NEWMAN  co..  Newman 
WM.   BE  MM  ERLY,  Woodland 
STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  FARM 


HOLT  A  GREGG,  Redding 
H.  H.  GABLE.  Keearte 
HOWARD  TILTON,  Gllroy 
B.  F.   RUSH.  Halsoe. 


R.  M.  DUNLAP 

Hotel  Land, 

R.  m.  D..n.aP.    SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 


A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  hoars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Sloeum  &  Sons.  Willows.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.     W.  P.  Harkey.  Qridley.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  DUROC — Foundation  stock  our 
specialty      River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 

DOS  HERMAN  OS  DUROCS — Boars,  gilts. 
and  weanlings.     Hans  Duveneek.  Ukiah.  Cal 

 Yorkshires.  

LARGE  YORKSHIRES— The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for 
sale.    A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal.   


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 

~TOYON  FARM  HOl-STEINS  —  Straight 
deep-bodied  grandsons  of  King  Valdesea,  from 
30-pound  dams.  Good  values  in  eons  of  high 
record  heifers.     Addrese  First  National  Bank 

Bldg..  San  Jose.  Cal.  

~  HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  eons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontlac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visnlla.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Purebred  Holstein  bull.  Alcar- 
tra  stock,  twenty-six  months  old.  Grand 
Champion  Community  Fair.  W.  B.  Chase. 
Bryant  Ranch.  Escalon.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — S4  high-grade  Holstein  heif- 
ers, long  twos  and  short  three-year-olds  with 
first  calf.     Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons.  Lodi, 

Cal.  

"  THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
hulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whlttier.  Cal.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  In  eer- 
Tiee,  Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
aide,  and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal.  

TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young  bulla 
for  sale,   sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.    W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 


GLORIETTA   STOCK   FARM.  WOODLAND. 

CAL. — Registered  Holsteins.     special  offering 

of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls.  5 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 

TWENTY-FOUR  GOOD.  FRESH  MILK 
COWS  for  sale,  mostly  Holsteins.  Addrese. 
Albert  M.  Bemmerly,  Woodland  CaL  

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
B^j437.  San  Joee._  Calif.  

F.  H.  STENZEL.  SAN  LORENZO.  CA_r_. 
Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.    : 

REGISTERED   HOLSTEINS  A.   W  Morrris 

&  Sons  Carp..  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. CaL  

GOTSHALL   4  ~  MAGRl'DER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein. Friesians      Ri|>on.  Cal. 
"BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.    McAllster  k  Song.  Chlno.  Cal.  

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  Ho 
females.'    Mlllbrae  Dairy,  Mlllhrae.  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN  III  I.I.S  an. I  bull  .-alves  from 
A.  R.  O.  eaws.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  * 

REGISTERED  nOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B. 

Freeman.  Route  R.  Modesto.  Cal.   

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  line* 
of  the  breed.    R.  1-   Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 
'    EL    DORADO    HERD    OF    HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whales? .  Tulare.  Cal.  

HENGERVELD  DE  KOL  BLOOD.  High" 
producers     T   B   King.  VisslU.  

REGISTERED      HOLSTEINS  RuW  calve*. 

Joseph  Paxton.  Breeder.  Athlone.  Cel. 

Jerseys. 


CHOICE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS — Make 
selections  at  the  Fair  or  ranch.  Priced  right. 
N.  H.  Locke.  Lockeford.  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS— Vow  tyr  bull 
ready  for  light  service,  for  sale.  E.  B.  Green- 
ou gh .  Merced.  Cal. 

JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Hay  worth.  M  odea  to.  Cal.  

REGISTERED   JERSEYS  Young  bulls  and 

bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvinc,  Palatums,  Cal. 
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REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers,    O.  J.  Ames,  Oakdale.  __ 

YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cowa.    W.  G.  Gurnett,  Orland,  Cal.  

Guernseys.  

FOR  SALE — Two  registered  Guernsey  bulls. 
Prices  reasonable.  Papers  lurnished  on  appli- 
cation. Also  some  nice  Jersey-Duroc  hogs: 
good  foundation  stock.    Address.  Shore  Acres 

Dairy.  San  Leandro.  Cal.  

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal.   


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM — Offers  for  sale  a 
young  registered  Guernsey  bull  and  six  high- 
grade  Guernsey  heifers,  five  of  which  are  al- 
ready  bred     A.  J.  Welch.  Prop  .  Redwood  City. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes: 
prices  reasonable.  


Ayrshire*.  

NORABEL  TARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company,  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 


AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
FraneWo.  


MILKING  SHORTnORNS. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
horns — Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    .Tohn  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  .Til.  Petaluma 


INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  Sc  Kel- 
logg. Snlsun.  Cal.   


BEEF  CATTLE. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  nEREFORDH 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely,  Modoc  county,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1.  Redwood  City.  Cal. 

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sals 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog 
free.     Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 

BPRINGDALE  STOCK"  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C 
Short..  Reno.  Nevada. 


REGISTERED    SHORTnORNS  Cows  wit). 

calves  at  foot,  yearling  heifers  and  bulls  for 
sale.     Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits.  Cal.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal 
Eliza  Shepnrd.  Supt. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short 
horns.     Prices  on  application.     Honland.  Cal 


REGISTERED  IIEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable 
Pinmnnrl  O  Ranch.  Esparto,  Cnl 

SIMON  NEWMAN  ^Tr~breeders"  of  RegU 
tercd  TTerefords.  Newman.  Cal. 


GEORGE  WATTERSON- 

Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal. 


-Breeder  Registered 


SHORTnORNS  —  Carrnthers 
Oak.  Cal. 


Farms.  Live 


snUEP  AND  GOATS. 


FOR  SALE,  GOATS — 30  grade  Angora  Nan 
nies.  1  Billy.  S200.00  for  lot  F.  O.  B.  Tres 
Pinos.  Cal.    O.  P.  Hodges,  Paicines.  Cal. 

n.  W.  KELLIHER,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Hampshire  sheep.  Eugene.  California,  offer* 
for  sale  a  choice  lot  of  yearling  Hampshire 
rams,  sired  by  Walnut  Hall,  and  Butterfield 
ranis  purchased  at  Salt  Lake,  August.  1916; 
also  12  head  of  purebred  yearling  Rambouil 
let  rams.  Inspection  and  correspondence  in 
vlted.  

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma.  Cnl. — 
Breeedrs  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petalnma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

SHROPS  HIRE  RAMS — Some  choice  resris- 
tered  and  grade  yearlings  Also  some  pure- 
bred lambs.  Call  or  write.  Harry  L.  Huston. 
Winters.  Cal.  

J.  R.  BLOOM,  breeder  of  purebred  Shrop 
shire  rams.  Single  or  carload  lots.  Call  on 
or  write  to  .T.  R    Bloom.  Dixon.  Cal.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale  John  E  Marble.  South  Pas 
adena.  Cal.  

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL.— 
Breedera  and  importers  Shropshires. 

KAUPKE  BROS..  WOODLAND.  CAL.  — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 

C1IAS.  K  1MB  LE— Breeder  ^and  importer  of 
Rambonlllets.  Hanford  Cal. 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM.  MA NTEC  A .  CAL.— 
Rreeders    importers  of  'Hampshire  sb**en 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS  TO  MAKE 
GOOD  SHOWING. 

A  visit  to  Carruthers  Farms  re- 
veals the  fact  that  their  new  prop- 
erty at  Live  Oak  is  fast  being  devel- 
oped into  a  real  stock  farm.  Seven- 
teen head  of  Shorthorn  cattle  have 
been  entered  at  the  State  Fair. 
Count  Glory,  who  was  the  grand 
champion  of  California  in  1916  and 
1917,  will  be  seen  again,  even  though 
he  has  been  used  on  sixty  cows. 

Hallwood  Villager,  the  white  two- 
year-old,  will  make  a  good  showing, 
and  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
great  breeding  bulls  of  the  Coast. 
The  junior  yearling  bull,  Count  Glory 
3rd,  is  large  for  his  age  and  will 
make  a  better  showing  in  another 
year.  The  two  senior  bull  calves 
and  the  junior  bull  calf  are  a  lit- 
tle short  in  age  but  good  in  con- 
formation. 

The  females  are  a  good  lot,  es- 
pecially the  two-year-old  heifer,  ju- 
nior in  age,  which  weighs  close  to 
1600  pounds,  and  her  great  wealth 
of  flesh  and  depth  of  body  are  rarely 
seen  in  a  Shorthorn  cow.  Also,  the 
senior  yearling  heifer,  Lady  Ruberta, 
purchased  in  the  East  this  year,  will 
be  hard  to  beat. 

Carruthers  Farms  will  also  show 
six  head  of  Berkshires.  Their  senior 
yearling  boar,  Live  Oak  Champion, 
is  one  of  the  best  the  breed  has  pro- 
duced on  this  Coast,  and  it  will  take 
a  good  one  to  turn  him  down. 


THE  OLD  RED  HOG  A  WINNER. 

From  the  standpoint  of  adaptabil- 
ity the  Duroc  has  proven  his  value 
as  a  producer  of  cheap  pork  in  Cali- 
fornia. As  a  follower  of  feeding  cat- 
tle, as  a  grazer  in  forage  lots,  or 
for  dry  lot  feeding,  he  has  made  an 
enviable  reputation  for  himself  in 
the  amount  of  pork  returned  for  the 
feed  consumed. 

The,Duroc  has  been  bred  for  busi- 
ness. Everything  regarded  as  of  no 
cash  value  has  been  eliminated  and 
there  are  no  marked  features  for 
fanciers  to  haggle  over.  But  every 
point  which  the  intelligent  buyer 
demands  for  a  profit-making  hog  is 
found  intensified  in  the  Duroc. 

The  breed  matures  early  and  the 
sSws  breed  young,  farrow  easily,  and 
have  large  litters  of  very  uniform 
pigs.  The  prolificacy  of  the  Duroc 
is  well  known,  and  we  must  not 
forget  that  it's  the  extra  pigs  a 
farmer  raises  from  the  litters  that 
make  the  extra  profit. 

At  the  Michigan  Experiment  Sta- 
tion a  feeding  test  was  conducted 
for  168  days.  The  Durocs  gained 
2.50  pounds  per  day  at  a  cost  of 
4.65  pounds  of  grain  for  each  pound 
of  gain.  Their  nearest  competitors 
gained  2.11  pounds  per  day  at  a 
cost  of  5.22  pounds  of  grain  for  each 
pound  of  gain. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  GAINING  IN 
POPULARITY. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.    Writ*  i 
for    prices    and    descriptions    before    huvine  ' 
Butte  Citv  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county.  Cal.     W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S  Gull 
ford,  owners. 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAlrRY~FEED — TV 
cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro 
ley  Co..  Inc..  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets 
San  Francisco.  Cal 

MULE  FOOT  HOGS,  large  type:  booking 
orders  for  spring  litters.  These  are  the 
farmers'  easy  feeding.  nroflt-r>roducing  kind 
Meet  me  at  the  Fair  H  T.  Bailev  Box  37 
Lorti    California.     "The  Blue  Rums" 


The  Hampshire  hog  is  forging 
his  way  right  to  the  front  by  sheer 
force  of  merit.  He  is  of  good  size, 
an  excellent  grazer  and  of  good  fe- 
cundity. The  sows  make  kind  moth- 
ers and  good  sucklers.  The  pigs 
stow  rapidly,  mature  quickly  and 
have  excellent  feeding  qualities. 

In  quality  of  flesh  the  Hampshire 
has  an  enviable  reputation.  It  has 
made  an  excellent  record  in  the 
dressed  carcass  competitions  at  the 
International  Livestock  Exposition  at 
Chicago,  and  the  packers  regard  it 
with  high  approval,  particularly  on 
account  of  the  large  proportion  of 
lean  meat. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

ARE  BACKED  BY'  WORLD'S  CHAMPIONS. 

A  youny  registered  bull  will  breed  MORE  production,  stamina,  size  and  type  into 
your  herd.    Prices  are  reasonable. 

Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  the  farm  at  Elkhorn,  eight  miles  south  of  Watson- 
ville.  on  the  main  line  of  the  S.  P.  Railroad.  Inspection  invited.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. 

J.   HENRY  MEYER,  Owner 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  BOX  82,  WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE  51' 


MPSHIRE  and 
MBOUILLET 


RAMS 


D.  E.  KELLIHER, 

Breeder  and  Importer  of  sheep,  offers  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of  Hampshire  Yearling 
Rams  sired  by  Walnut  Hall  and  Butterfield  Rams  purchased  at  Salt  Lake  in  1916. 
Also.  12  bead  of  purebred  Rambouillet  Rams.    Inspection  and  correspondence  invited  by 


D.  E.  KELLIHER, 


Eugene,  California 


Billiard  Rambouillets 


Will  be  at 

State  Fair 


Representing  a  range  class  and  also  a  Reg.  class.  Practically 
sold  out  now  but  have  1000  head  of  lambs  for  next  year. 


BULLARD  BROS. 


WOODLAND 


CAL. 


KIMBLE'S  CALOPORNIA 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Are  large  and  smooth,  with  heavy  fleece  of  fine, 
long  staple  white  wool. 

Yearling  Rams  and  Ewes,  individual  or  car  lots. 
Special  offering  of  several  thousand  Ewes  on 
account  of  reduction  in  range. 

Prices  reasonable.        Correspondence  solicited. 

CHAS.  A.  KIMBLE,  Importer  and  Breeder 

HANFORD  CALIFORNIA 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

BIG,  SMOOTH-BODIED,  HEAVY-WOOLED 

Rambouillets 

of  the  best  breeding.  I  have  used  nothing  but  regis- 
tered rams  on  my  original  foundation  of  registered 
ewes  and  their  offsprings.  A  few  choice  yearling  rams 
for  sale. 

TO  SEE  THEM  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU. 

Come  to  my  ranch,  one  mile  east  of  St.  Helena,  or 

write  to 

E.  C.  SPEAR 

ST.  HELENA  CAL. 
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Protect  Your  Sheep  from  Parasites 


An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  prevent  sheep  from  being  in- 
fested with  parasites. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written 
about  stomach  and  lung  worms,  but 
there  is  another  bothersome  nun  in 
sheepdom  and  that  is  '  the  head 
worm.  Little  seems  to  be  known 
about  it.  yet  a  great  many  sheep 
are  affected  every  year  and  the  re- 
sults are  generally  fatal. 

The  head  worm  is  a  grub  that 
bores  its  way  into  the  brain  of  the 
sheep.  The  sheep  remains  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  turns  its 
head  to  one  side  somewhat  the  same 
as  an  animal  does  when  it  has  fox- 
tail in  one  ear.  grits  its  teeth,  loses 
its  appetite,  and  becomes  very  slug- 
gish. 

I'nless  the  grub  can  be  removed, 
the  sheep  will  die,  and  it  is  difficult 


to  remove  it  because  it  is  generally 
beyond  reach  by  the  time  the  symp- 
toms are  noticed.  If  the  sheep  can 
be  made  to  sneeze  it  will  often  ex- 
pel the  grub,  and  both  snuff  and 
tobacco  dust  have  been  injected  in 
the  nose  with  good  results.  A  5 
per  cent  solution  of  Kreso  or  other 
coal  tar  disinfectants  will  sometimes 
aaswer. 

The  head  worm  develops  from  a 
fly  blow  on  the  nose,  so  nip  the 
trouble  in  the  bud  and  keep  the 
quarters  so  clean  that  they  will  not 
be  a  swarming  place  for  flies.  If 
cleanliness  alone  is  not  sufficient, 
keep  a  little  pine  tar  on  the  noses 
of  the  sheep  during  fly  season.  It 
will  pay  you.  Sheep  are  so  valuable 
nowadays  that  you  can't  afford  any 
when  ordinary  sanitary  measures 
will  prevent  it.   


SHEEP  NOTES 


John  E.  Marble  of  Pasadena  will 
make  a  combined  showing  of  Dor- 
sets  and  Romneys. 

Calla  Grove  Farm  of  Manteca  will 
exhibit  some  choice  animals  from 
its  fine  herd  of  Hampshires. 

J.  R.  Bloom  of  Dixon  is  sold  down 
close  on  Shropshires.  but  will  make 
a  creditable  showing  at  the  State 
Fair. 

Bishop  Bros,  of  San  Ramon,  who 
won  high  honors  for  California 
sheep  at  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition  at  Chicago,  will  show 
a  complete  herd  of  their  noted 
Shropshires  at  the  Sta^te  Fair. 

"Billiard  Bros,  of  Woodland  have 
entered  a  large  flock  of  Rambouil- 
ettes.  which  will  be  up  to  their 
usual  high  standard.  They  will 
show  about  three  head  in  each  class. 
They  report  a  very  heavy  demand, 
and  are  about  sold  out  of  surplus 
stock. 

The  average  weight  of  the  wool  in 
the  State  is  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 
With  the  increased  number  of  sheep 
on  hand  January  1,  1918,  over  that 
of  a  year  ago.  this  yield,  plus  the 
prevailing  high  price,  will  give  the 
State  very  substantial  returns  from 
this  industry. 


Herding  sheep — the  loneliest  job 
in  the  world — is  the  latest  industry 
to  attract  women.  Wyoming  ranch- 
j  ers  have  given  so  many  men  to  the 
war  that  sheep  herders  are  very 
scarce.  Hence  Misses  Lulu  Munson, 
Belle  Pattison  and  Grace  Keenan, 
Campbell  county  lassies,  have  be- 
come shepherdesses  at  a  wage  of 
$50  a  month  and  "found." 

E.  C.  Spear  of  St.  Helena  is  a 
constructive  breeder  of  Rambouil- 
ettes.  He  has  used  nothing  but 
registered  rams  for  years,  and  has 
aimed  to  develop  a  distinct  type. 
This  year  his  flock  sheared  better 
than  10  pounds  to  the  fleece.  Mr. 
Spear  owns  one  of  the  prize  win- 
ning rams  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  that 
sheared  36  pounds  at  11  months. 

A  total  of  3617  decks  of  sheep 
were  loaded  in  California  during  the 
three  months  ending  June  30,  1918, 
according  to  reports  of  livestock 
loadings  received  from  railroad  di- 
vision superintendents  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Markets  at  Chicago.  Of  this 
number  1851  decks  were  loadings 
for  market  centers  and  1768  decks 
were  destined  to  miscellaneous.  The 
total  of  loadings  for  market  centers 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was 
1389  decks,  1051  of  which  were 
destined  to  San  Francisco. 


San  Ramon  Shropshires 


Grand  Champion  Ram 
P.  P.  I.  E.p  191S 


Winnings  at  P.  P.  I.  E. 
1915: 

15  FIRSTS,  9  SECONDS 
and  6  CHAMPION- 
SHIPS. 
Winnings  at  Sacramento, 
1916: 

9  FIRSTS,  9  SECONDS 
and  2  GRAND  CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS. 


Winnings  at  International  Livestock  Show, 
Chicago,  1916: 

FIRST,  PEN  OF  5  YEARLING  LAMBS;  FIRST, 
RAM  LAMB;  SECOND,  AGED  RAM;  FOURTH, 
FIFTH  AND  SIXTH,  YEARLING  RAM;  SEC- 
OND, GET  OF  SIRE;  FOURTH,  PEN  OF  3 
EWES;  FOURTH,  FLOCK. 

Offering  for  1918 

A  FINE  LOT  OF  REGISTERED  AND  RANGE 

RAMS. 

BISHOP  BROS. 


SAN  RAMON, 


Contra  Costa  County,  Cal. 


See  Us  at  the  State  Fair 


Be  Sure  To  See 

MY  PUREBRED 

Shropshire  Rams 

at  State  Fair 


Shropshire  Lamb,  0  months  old  • 

These  rams  are  the  results  of  continuous  breeding  of 
purebred  ewes  (formerly  registered)  to  registered  rams 
from  the  best  breeders  in  the  United  States.  A  limited 
number  for  sale. 

For  information  see  me  at  State  Fair  or  write  me. 

J.  R.  BLOOM 


P.  O.  B.  21 


DIXON,  CAL. 


KINGS  COUNTY  JACK  RANCH 

JACKS 

JENNETTS 

MULES 


The  largest  Jack  and  Mule  farm  on  the  Coast. 
The  best  selection. 

My  stock  runs  from  1100  to  1400  pounds  in  weight,  is 
straight  and  right  in  every  way.  We  can  show  you 
some  of  the  heaviest,  biggest  boned  animals  you  ever 
saw.    Prices  right. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  AND  SEE  THEM. 

JOHN  BURRELL,  Prop.      Hanford,  Cal. 

Sales  and  show  barn  in  Hanford. 
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Home  of  Champion  Percherons 


Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad 


Matineaux. 

to  learn  that  Londrecitos,  the  great- 


est living  Percheron,  will  be  found 
at  John  Matley's,  Reno,  Nev. 

Mr.  Matley  has  been  breeding  reg- 
istered Percherons  for  many  years. 
His  former  stallion  was  Matineaux, 
whose  picture  we  reproduce.  This 
stallion  was  champion  at  the  P. -P. 
I.  E.  and  has  sired  some  very  prom- 
ising mares  that  Mr.  Matley  expects 
to  breed  to  Londrecitos.  Naturally, 
he  expects  some  great  colts  from 
such  a  cross.  With  a  fine  selection 
of  mares,  headed  by  such  a  stallion 
as  Londrecitos,  Mr.  Matley  expects 
to  soon  have  one  of  the  greatest 
Percheron  breeding  establishments 
in  the  country. 


Good  Future  for  Draft  Horses 


A  farmer's  horses  should  be  just 
as  valuable  an  asset  as  his  oattle, 
his  sheep  and  his  hogs.  And  to  be 
such  they  should  be  bred  with  just 
as  much  care.  Yet  what  do  you 
find?  Why,  any  four-legged  beast 
in  the  guise  of  a  horse  which  will 
stretch  a  trace  satisfies  him. 

Generally  he  doesn't  breed  mares 
when  he  has  them,  "or,  if  he  does, 
any  old  stallion  will  do.  Conse- 
quently the  colts  are  •  of  inferior 
quality  and  do  not  bring  good  prices, 
so  he  decides  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  raise  horses. 

Then  again,  most  farmers  have 
always  used  small  or  medium-sized 
horses  and  they  do  not  realize  how 
much  better  big  drafters  would  do 
their  work.  But  the  war  has  brought 
thousands  of  horses  of  all  sizes  into 
use,  and  careful  records  of  work 
accomplished  per  horse  and  per  dol- 
lar of  investment  have  been  kept. 
These  records  prove  conclusively  that 
big  draft  horses  are  the  most  profit- 
able from  every  standpoint. 

The  Government  is  buying  heavily 
of  drafters,  dealers  admit  that  good, 
big  horses  are  scarce,  and  this  proof 
Of  a  future  shortage  is  sufficient 
reason  for  breeding  all  suitable 
mares  to  high-class  registered  draft 
stallions. 

The  Indiana  Stallion  Enrollment 
Board  collected  data  on  the  prices 


received  by  farmers  for  their  horses, 
and  found  that  the  offspring  of  reg- 
istered stallions  sold  for  an  average 
of  $7  6  more  per  head  than  the  off- 
spring of  grade  stallions. 

Suppose  it  costs  $10  extra  to  pat- 
ronize a  purebred  stallion.  This 
means  that  there  will  be  returned  a 
clear  profit  of  $66,  or  660  per  cent 
upon  the  $10  invested.  And  these 
figures  are  very  conservative — too 
much  so  for  California,  as  grade 
draft  mares  weighing  1600  pounds 
or  over  will  bring  from  $500  to  $600 
per  pair,  while  common  stock  can  be 
bought  for  half  these  prices. 

The  day  is  fast  approaching  when 
farmers  will  realize  that  heavy 
drafters  will  pay  them  best.  Then 
they  will  weed  out  their  small 
horses  and  scrubs,  and  the  one  who 
has  good  stock  for  sale  will  make  a 
handsome  profit.    Will  it  be  you? 

HORSE  NOTES 


H.  G.  Learned  of  Stockton  will 
show  Percheron  mares  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  years  old.  also  pro- 
duce of  dam  and  get  of  sire  entries. 

M.  Bassett  of  Hanford  will  show 
at  the  State  Fair  his  great  Perch- 
eron stallion,  Isos,  who  was  grand 
champion  in  1916  and  1917.  He 
will  also  take  along  a  number  of 
his  get. 


Ruby  &  Bowers  are  preparing  to 
show  about  50  head  of  their  fine 
Belgians,  Shires,  ponies  and  Jacks 
at  the  State  Fair.  Their  famous 
Belgian  mare,  Raby,  has  foaled  an- 
other fine  horse  colt,  and  she,  with 
her  three  sons,  will  be  in  the  show 
string. 


John  JBurrell,  who  won  most  of 
the  prizes  for  registered  Jacks  and 
mules  last  year,  will  not  show  at 
the  State  Fair  this  year.  Mr.  Bur- 
rell,  on  his  farm  near  Hanford,  has 
the  largest  herd  of  Jennets  in  the 
State.  He  reports  a  good  demand 
for  both  mules  and  Jacks. 


You  Want  Real  Horses 


One  real  good  horse  will  do  as 
much  work  as  two  ordinary  scrub 
horses  and  will  eat  only  half  as 
much.  Replace  your  present  stock 
with  real  horses  and  release  half 
your  land  for  the  production  of 
food  for  the  Allies  and  thus  help 
win  the  war. 

Ithos,  Cirand  Champion  at  Sacramento,  1916. 

Will  exhibit  Ithos  and  his  get  at  the  State  Fair. 

M.  BASSETT,  Hanford,  Cal. 


A.  C.  RUBY, 
Portland,  Oregon 


C.  W.  BOWERS, 
Davis,  Cal. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

DAVIS,  CAL. 

Breeders  and  Importers 

PERCHERONS,  BELGIANS,  SHIRES,  CLYDES, 
JACKS,  SHORTHORNS  AND  HERE- 
FORD CATTLE. 

Come  and  Visit  Our  Exhibit  at  the  State  Fair. 
Make  our  office  your  headquarters.  Barn  1 


LONDRECITOS 


To  head  our  stud  of  fillies 
sired  by  Matineaux  we  have 
secured  from  the  Whitehall 
Estate,  Londrecitos,  the  cham- 
pion Percheron  stallion  for  five 
years,  both  in  California  and 
the  International,  who  is  now 
recognized  as  the  greatest  stal- 
lion in  the  U.  S. 

We  offer  for  sale 
MATINEAUX 

First  Prize  and  Reserve  Cham- 
pion at  Panama-Pacific,  1915. 
He  is  a  gray  of  massive  bone 
and  splendid  conformation. 
He  is  a  sure  breeder.  You  are 
invited  to  call  and  see  our 
horses. 

JOHN  MATLEY 

RENO,  NEVADA 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco,  August  21,  191S. 
WHEAT. 

Wheat  is  selling  at  the  price6  an- 
nounced by  the  Federal  Grain  Corpora- 
tion, and  these  prices  will  doubtless  be 
maintained  for  the  present  crop.  The 
prices  quoted  are  for  grain  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Portland,  and  guaranteed  at  least  $2 
per  bushel  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  The 
price  of  sacks  and  sacking  not  included. 

No.   I  hard  $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft   2.18 

No.  2    2.13 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do.  No.  2   2.13 

do.  No.  2   2.09 

BARLEY. 

Little  demand  has  developed  for  barley 
this  week  and  prices  are  reported  un- 
changed. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.40@2.47 

OATS. 

While  there  were  some  sales  of  oats 
during  the  week,  they  were  so  inconsider- 
able that  dealers  report  the  market  as 
dead. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.50@2.65 

lied   seed    2.75@3.25 

CORN. 

While  lower  prices  in  the  Eastern  mar- 
ket would  naturally  afreet  the  local  mar- 
ket, there  is  so  little  corn  on  hand  and 
so  little  busiuess  that  quotations  remain 
nominal. 

(First-hand    prices   on    strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

California  sacked   $4.20@4.25 

Milo  maize    3.95@4.05 

Egyptian    4.05@4.10 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
2184  tons,  compared  with  2509  tons  the 
previous  week.  The  market  is  still  heav- 
ily stocked  and  it  is  difficult  to  dispose 
of  arrivals  satisfactorily.  Considerable 
has  been  left  on  the  tracks  longer  than 
the  free  time  allowed  anil  has  been  sub- 
ject to  demurrage  charges.  Trade  is  dull. 
The  city  warehouses  of  the  dealers  are 
crowded  to  capacity  and  hay  is  being 
moved  from  cars  to  consumers  direct 
where  practicable.  This  naturally  caused 
a  lull  in  buying  in  the  country  districts 
and  some  holders  are  finding  that  they 
cannot  now  get  for  their  hay  the  prices 
offered  earlier  in  the  season.  Consid- 
erable newspaper  reports  have  appeared 
regarding  a  demand  for  straw  during  the 
week,  hut  as  far  as  this  city  is  con- 
cerned there  is  practically  no  straw  be- 
ing used  or  sought. 

Wheat  No.  I   $2.'!.00ft!25.00 

do.   No.  2    20  00(o-22.00 

Choice  tame  oat   24.O0@20.O0 

Wild    oat,    new   19.00ft2.'i.00 

Barley,   new    19.00ft  23.00 

Alfalfa,  first  cutting   16.00ffi20.00 

do.  second  cutting   22.00fti24.00 

Stock    18.00ft  21.00 

Barley  straw   N  50ftS0c 

FKEDSTI  1  I  > 

The  market  for  feedstuffs  was  quiet 
this  week  and  the  only  change  in  price 
was  for  rolled  barley,  which  is  quoted 
50c  below  last  week. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $3.'i.00@34.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   44.50 

Cracked  corn    8fi.00@88.00 

Ollcnke   $75.00ft  76.00 

ltolled  barley    52.oflft  53.00 

Rolled   oats    5.">.00(S'5(S.00 

Bran,  carload  lots  in  S.  F   2.".. 75 

Mixed  feed.  do.  do   25.00 

Middlings,  do.  do   25.75 

POTATOES,  ON  TON'S.  ETC. 
Potatoes  were  somewhat  higher  this 
week,  but  the  advance  in  price  is  re- 
garded as  temporary,  as  potatoes  front 
the  north  will  soon  begin  to  arrive. 
Onions  are  weaker  as  the  season's  crops 
comes  into  the  market  more  stronglv. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  slightly  higher  arid 
are  in  fine  condition.  There  is  little  or 
no  Change  in  the  prices  of  green  vege- 
tables, which  are  arriving  in  quantities 
and  for  which  there  is  an  excellent 
demand. 

Peas   fl«8c 

String  beans,  per  lb  4ft5e 

Wax  benns.  per  lb  4@5c 

Carrots,  per  sack  50cft$1.00 

Rhubarb,  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.00ft>1.25 

Summer   squash   50ft90e 

Cucumbers   (hothouse),  per  box  50ft90c 

do.   Alameda,   lugs   50ft:  90c 

Eggplant,  per  box  50ftfi5c 

Eettuce.   Sacramento,  crate  75o@$1.00 

Tomatoes,  per  crate — 

Merced   .WWTSc 

Bny   75cfti$1.00 

Potatoes— 

■    Oltrnet  fhile.  on  street  None 

<  Whites   $2.35ft2.90 

Sweets,   per   lb  5ft5'/,c 

Onions — 

River   Reds   None 

do.  Yellows   $1.7561.90 

Australian   Browns    1.75@1.90 

Garlic,   new   15c 

Green  corn.  Alameda,  per  sack .  .$2.00ft2.5O 

Okra   5@7c 

BEANS. 

Yery  little  business  is  reported  in  beans. 
Bayos  and  pinks  were  offered  at  lower 
prices  and  the  offerings  absorbed  by  the 
market. 

Rayos,  per  ctl  $  7.50ft"  7.75 

Blackeyes    6. 75ft*  7.00 

Cranberry  beans    in. 25ft  10.50 

Tdmas  (south,  recleaned)    12.noiai2.7B 

Pinks    6.75ft  7.00 

Red    kidneys  Nominal 

Mexican  Reds    7.50fti  7.7«i 

Tepnrv  beans    8.00ft  8.50 

Garbanzos    8.00(3)  8.75 

rOFLTRT. 
The  entire  list  of  poultry  is  firm  and 
hltrhor    quotations    are    given    on  most 
descriptions.     Broilers   and    hens   are  es- 
pecially firm,  and  the  latter  will  continue 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figure*  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Price*  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producer!. 


to  advance  during  the  next  two  weeks 
on  account  of  the  approaching  Jewish 
holidays.  Good,  fat  hens  command  a 
premium. 

i:I$2.00.  .o.doaftshrdlu  etaoin  shrdluuu 
Turkevs.  live,  young  spring.  Ib. ...40642c 

do.  old   ,  30ft  32c 

do.   dressed,   old  32ft34c 

Broilers.  l'A  to  2  lbs  364137c 

do,  1%  lbs  3S@40c 

do,  %  to  114  lbs  42ft  45c 

Fryers   8B038C 

liens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  .'!2ft34c 

do.   Leghorn   28ft  32c 

Smooth   yonng  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   36@40c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22ft  24c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  22@23c 

do,  old,  per  lb  21c 

Squabs,  per  lb  45c 

Ducks   25@27c 

do.  old   23@24c 

Belgian  hares  (live)   15ftlSc 

do,  dressed   19ft23c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  remained  firm,  with  slight  fluctu- 
ations, during  the  week  and  closed  at  the 
top  for  extras.  Prime  first  remained 
Unchanged.  Huring  the  latter  part  of 
the  perioil  Firsts  were  again  dealt  in  on 
the  exchange. 

Thu  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   52     52V.  52     52     52".  52*6 

Prime   1st   40     40     49     49      49  49 

Firsts  —     —     —      49      49  49 

EGGS. 

Both  extras  and  extra  pullets  continued 
on  their  upward  course  this  week.  The 
first  going  3c  above  last  week's  close  and 
the  latter  2%C.  While  the  receipts  as  a 
whole  show  110  unexpected  diminution, 
they  have  been  rather  Irregular  and  this 
has  caused  some  uneasiness.  A  good  de- 
mand lias  arisen  for  shipment  to  Alaska, 
and  the  high  prices  on  the  New  York 
market  has  taken  a  good  number  of  eggs 
off  the  local  market,  resulting  in  higher 
prices. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   54*6  KM  5fi     57  5714 

Extra  lsts   Nominal 

Firsts   46     48     46     46     46  Norn. 

Extra  pallets,  .49 ',6  51      52     SB      52'/,  53 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  has  been  strong  on  the  local 
exchange  for  some  time  and  has  shown  a 
steady  upward  tendency.  This  week,  how- 
ever, prices  of  all  descriptions,  except 
Oregon  V.  A.  Fancy,  began  to  soar,  and 
closed  at  the  top.  The  cheese  manufac- 
turers are  making  much  less  cheese  this 
year  and  several  of  the  largest  factories 
have  closed  down,  as  they  could  not  com- 
pete for  butter  fats  with  the  dairies  and 
sell  their  product  at  the  prices  quoted. 
It  is  reported  that  much  of  the  cold 
storage  of  last  year  has  been  disposed  of 
and  when  the  members  began  to  bid  up 
the  price  of  cheese  there  was  hardly  any 
cheese  in  storage  to  take  its  place.  Ore- 
gon Long  riorn  Fancy.  C  S..  has  been 
given  a  regular  place  on  the  call  of  the 
exchange.  Monterey  cheese  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  23ft25c  for  the  full  cream. 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  32V.C 

First  California  flats,  per  lb  31c 

Oregon   triplets,  fancy  30c 

Oregon  jr.  .\.  fancy  27'Ac 

C.  S.  Oregon  triplets  fancy  30c 

do.  Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy..'  28V.C 

do.   Long   Horn   fancy  29c 

Monterey   cheese   23@25c 

FRRSH  FRUITS. 

Loganberries  are  about  out.  Raspber- 
ries   are    unchanged,    while    strawberries  i 


and  blackberries  are  somewhat  lower. 
The  arrivals  of  the  latter  have  been  un- 
usually good.  Cantaloupes  and  grapes 
were  lower  and  more  plentiful  this  week, 
otherwise  the  fresh  fruit  market  was 
unchanged. 

Apples   $1.60@2.50 

Apricots,  per  crate    1.25ft  2.00 

Peaches,  4-box  crate    -75@L0O 

Figs,  black,  per  box  None 

do,  double  layer   $1.00@1.50 

Strawberries,  per  chest   7.00@8.00 

Blackberries,  per  chest   5.50ft  7.00 

Raspberries,  per  chest   9.00@ll.00 

Loganberries,  per  chest   None 

Plums   Sl.00ft1.50 

Cantaloupes,  flats   C0ftG5c 

do,   ponies   $1.2501.50 

do.  standard    1.50@1.75 

Watermelons,  per  lb  l%@2c 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  box  $2.00@2.50 

Grapes,   seedless   75@1.00 

do,   Malaga    L.OOfil.26 

do,  Fountainbleu   90@1  00 

do,  Tokay    1.25@1.50 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Grapefruit  and  orange  prices  show  an 
upward  tendency  this  week.  Lemons 
have  been  somewhat  more  plentiful  and 
showed  some  recessions  from  last  week's 
high  prices. 
Oranges : 

Yalencias,  fancy   $7.50ft8.00 

Yalenclas.  choice    7.00@7.50 

Lemons : 

Fancy,  per  box   0.00<3>7.00 

Choice    5.00(fr6.00 

Standnrd    4.00ft4.5O 

Lemonettes    3J»@4.50 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   5.00@6.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  buyers  have  been  In  the  market 
for  apples  more  actively  this  week  and 
they  report  quite  a  bit  of  fruit  bought 
from  dryers  at  33c.  which  has  been  re- 
sold to  Eastern  jobbers  at  13'ic  and  14c. 
Where  the  latter  price  was  obtained  the 
stock  was  especially  tine.  The  pear  sit- 
uation is  unchanged :  it  is  reported  that 
10c  has  been  paid  for  some  lots. 
Prunes,  graded,  price  to  growers: 

gain  Id  dip   11c 

Prunes,  graded  prices  to  growers: 

20-30.  Inclusive,  per  lb  15c 

31-41,  Inclusive,  basis   lOt 

42-51,  inclusive,  basis   9Vic 

52-61,  inclusive,  basis   8V4c 

62-71,  Inclusive,  basis   :  8\4c 

82-91.  Inclusive,  basis   8c 

92-101,  inclusive,  basis   8c 

102-121,  Inclusive,  per  lb  4*4c 

122  and  up,  per  lb  4c 

Apricots   12ff?19c 

Figs   12@16e 

Raisins — 

Muscats   5'4c 

Thompsons   6%c 

Sultanas   6V6c 

HONEY. 

The  honey  situation  is  the  same.  Some 
buying  is  going  on  all  the  time,  but  the 
dealers  are  not  buying  freely  and  In 
most  cases  have  the  honey  placed  before 
buying. 

White,  extracted   21c 

Light  amber   18ft>2<V 

Amber   15@18c 

RICE. 

Paddy  rice.  1918  crop  $4.32 

Clear  No.  1.  1918  crop  at  mill  ....  7.00 

HIDES.  SKINS  AND  TALLOW. 

No  change  from  last  week,  except  as 
noted  below: 

Cows  and  steers,  all  weights.  No.  1..14<?fl5c 

Bulls  and  stags  12c 

Kip  20c 

Calfskin   28c 


LOS  ANGELES 


Los  Ar.«f><,  August  20,  litis. 
BUTTER. 

The  lower  prices  noted  at  the  close  of 
our  last  review  caused  a  little  better  de- 
mand, and  as  the  receipts  were  strain  light 
prices  were  bid  np  during  the  week  2c.  and 
demand  was  fair  at  this  advance.  Receipts 
for  the  week  _'S.-|.400  pounds  against  :i>:,.<X*i 
pounds  the  same  week  last  year.  There 
was  taken  into  cold  storage  during  the 
week  43.866  pounds,  mostly  Eastern  butler 
drawn  from  the  Central  West  by  the  high 
prices.  The  cold  storage  holdings  now  are 
260.20H  pounds  heavier  than  this  time  last 
year. 

We  qnote — 
California  extra  creamery  50c 

do.  prime  first  fStei 

do.  first   !.48c 

Dally  quotations — 

1»1S_  Tu.  Wed.  Thn.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 
Extra   50     48     49%  50     50  50 

1917— 

Extra   41      41     «     4*     42     42  • 

EGG8. 

The  fresh  receipts  continue  te  fall  short 
of  the  demand.  Not  only  was  a  good  local 
demand  reported,  but  a  goed  many  were 
taken  by  nearby  out-of-town  points  and 
prices  were  advanced  3e  sn  extras  up  to 
Monday  and  2o  on  case  count.  Pullets  un- 
changed. Receipts  for  the  week  by  rail  771 
cases  against  961  cases  the  same  week  last 
year.  The  truck  receipts  continue  to  run 
four  times  as  heavy  ns  the  arrivals  hv 
rail,  making  the  supply  for  the  week  3S55 
cases  against  4S05  cases  the  same  week 
last  year.  The  receipts  of  fresh  eggs 
caused  cold  storage  to  be  withdrawn  to  the 
extent  of  1S00  cases,  to  help  ont. 

1918—  Tn.  Wed.  Thn.  Fri.  Set.  Mon. 

Extra   49     49     4»     51     R1  fVQ 

Case  count   ...47     47     47     47     47  40 
46     46     4g     46  46 
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Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  J.  L.  Nagle. 


Sacramento,    August   20,  1918. 

Probably  the  heaviest  offerings  of  the 
season  were  unloaded  in  all  of  the  auc- 
tion markets  the  past  week.  The  result 
of  these  increased  sales,  however,  had 
little  effect  upon  the  market,  as  the  de- 
mand was  unusually  heavy.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  offerings  of  Rartlett  pears 
developed  ripe  stock  and  this  condition, 
together  with  the  extreme  heat  that  pre- 
vailed generally  throughout  the  Eastern 
States,  resulted  in  a  noticeably  declining 
market   on   unsound  Bartletts. 

The  offerings  of  plums  were  fairly  lib- 
eral and  met  with  a  readv  market. 

Sales  of  Elbertas  increased  over  the 
week  previous  and  though  a  few  cars  of 
nncolored  stock  failed  to  realize  satis- 
factory prices  the  majoritv  of  the  cars 
sold  to  advantage.  The  Elberta  market 
has  held  steady  on  account  of  the  distri- 
bution of  a  good  proportion  of  the  stock 
in  the  Western  markets. 

There  was  quite  a  falling  off  In  the 
demand  for  Thompsons  and  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  quite  a  percentage 
of  the  stock  arriving  has  been  showing 
wasty. 

The  Malaga  market  has  returned  fairly 
satisfactory  prices,  but  the  demand  has 
not  been  quite  np  to  expectations.  We 
look  for  somewhat  of  a  decline  during 
the  next  week  under  heavier  receipts. 

But  few  Tokays  have  been  shipped  to 
date.  The  season  will  practically  open 
this  week.  Florin  Tokays  are  now  mov- 
ing, though  none  have  reached  the  East- 
ern markets.  The  stock  from  Florin  Is 
up  to  standard,  with  good-sized  berries 
and  showing  excellent  color,  while  the 
stock  from  the  San  Joaqnin  Vallev,  es- 
pecially In  non-trrlgated  districts,  is  be- 
low the  average.  We  predict  a  wide 
range  In  the  market  on  Tokavs  this  sea- 
son on  account  of  the  great  variance  of 


quality  from  different  sections. 

El  Dorado  and  Placer  county  mountain 
Bartletts  are  rolling  and  the  stock  is 
of  excellent  quality  and  should  meet  with 
an  active  demand. 

As  a  whole,  last  week's  general  market 
on  all  varieties  can  be  considered  sb 
highly  satisfactory  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Malagas,  we  look  for  a  notice- 
able increase  on  all  other  varieties  dur- 
ing the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 

Following  are  the  averages  for  the 
week : 

Boston:  Pears— Bartlett,  $2.88.  Grapes- 
Thompson  Seedless.  $1.37:  Malaga,  $2.14. 
Peaches— Decker,  $1.16;  Crawford,  $1.18; 
Tuscan.  $1.47;  Elberta,  $1.22.  Plums- 
American  Blue,  $1.64:  Tragedy,  $2.05; 
Wlckson,  $1.74:  Grand  Duke,  $2.30;  Giant. 
$2.20;  Kelsey,  $3.08;  Diamond.  $2.03;  Bur- 
bank.  $1.87;  Gros,  $2.44:  California  Red, 
$1.65;  Egg.  $1.87;  Duane.  $2.11. 

New  York:  Peaches— Tuscan,  $1.40:  El- 
berta, $1.19;  Crawford,  $1.17:  Foster.  $1.70; 
Decker.  $1.27.  Grapes — Thompson  Seed- 
less. $1.18;  Malaga.  $2.33;  Muscat.  $2.65; 
Tokay,  $3.64.  Pears— Bartlett,  $3.86;  B. 
nardy,  $3.00.  Plums— Wlckson.  $2.10: 
Grand  Duke,  $2.23:  Diamond,  $1.06;  Trag- 
edy, $2.00;  Kelsev,  $2.47:  Burbank,  $1.62; 
American  Blue,  $1.84:  Gros,,  $2.65. 

Chicago:  Plums — Satsuma.  $1.90:  Grand 
Duke,  $2.51:  American  Blue,  $2.15;  Dia- 
mond. $2.30;  Tragedy.  $2.30;  Giant.  $2.28; 
Kelsey.  $2.46;  California  Blue,  $2.15;  Gros, 
$2.53;  Yellow  Egg.  $1.68.  Pears— Bartlett, 
$3.35.  Peaches— Elberta,  $1.34:  Crawford. 
$1.24;  Tuscan,  $1.37:  Foster,  $1.21;  Lovell, 
$1.09.  Grapes — Thompson  Seedless,  $1.33; 
Ms  lags.  $3.15. 

Total  shipments,  by  cars,  from  August 
10  to  August  16.  inclusive:  539  grapes, 
379  peaches,  196  plums.  508  pears. 

Total  shipments  to  date.  191fl — SftSOcars. 
Total  shipments  to  date.  1917 — 7709  cars. 


Pullets   46 

1917- 

Extra   39     3914  41  45 

Oase  count   .  ..37Vi  38%  .««  40 
Pullets   36     361/,  37     57     371/,  .1714 

POULTRY. 
The  market  as  a  whole  continues  quiet. 
There  was  a  light  supply  of  Hght  broilers 
in  the  past  week,  they  were  In  good  demand 
and  sold  hleher.  Ilenvy  hens  also  steady. 
Fryers  and  yonng  roosters  coming  in  more 
freely,  dull  and  lower.  All  else  steady  hut 
slow  sale. 

The  following  prices  were  n greed  upon 
last  Friday.  Anirust  16.  and  hold  good  until 
the  comine-  Friday: 

Rroilcrs.  IftT/i  lbs  33o 

Broilers.  1K.(fr1S4  lbs  33r 

Fryers.  2ft 3  lbs   29c 

Roasters  (soft  hone).  3  lhs.  and  np....?9e 

Siacrs  and  old  roosters,  lb  19c 

Hens   yvHTtP 

Tom  turkevs   ..TrVTfsSc 

Ducks   22*??«c 

Geese   i.T*» 

Sonnhs.  live,  ner  lb  30c 

Squabs,  dressed,  lb  4fle 

YEGETABLRS. 

There  is  not  much  new  ts  note  in  this 
market  from  a  week  ago.  Offerings  pretty 
good  and  most  prices  held  steady.  Pota- 
toes were  in  light  supply,  good  demand 
and  held  firm.  Some  northers  stock  was  in 
and  it  met  with  ready  sale.  Onions,  too. 
showed  a  little  firmness  and  the  best  were 
in  very  good  demand.  CnhlMige  source  and 
sharply  higher.  String  beans  were  in  light 
supply  and  higher.  Tomatoes  steady  and 
good  demand.  Corn  firm.  Cueumbers  andV 
summer  squash  steady. 

We  quote  from  growers — 
Potatoes,  local,  per  lug  75cft$1.00 

do.  do.  per  cwt  $3  25ft2.50 

do.  northern,  per  cwt   *.00ft>3.10 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  lb  4@T>c 

(Jorlic.  per  lb  S@9e 

Onions- -Stockton   Yellow  Dasvers. 

cwt  $2.O0ft,2.2n 

Onions — White  Globe,  per  cwt...  2.00ft2.25 
Onions — Small  Bermuda,  per  crate.  .soft'OOo 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $4.00f!?4.riO 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  .Kff.li^c 

Chile  poppers,  per  lb   .3ff?3*4c  .' 

Summer  squash,  local,  per  lag  25ftnrtc 

String  benns.  per  lb  607e 

Tomatoes,  home-grown,  per  Ing  SOfFTTV' 

Eggplant.  Imperial  Ynltey.  per  lb  4tff.V 

Cucumbers,   home-grown,   tier  lug    vcko  imc 

Corn,  per  lug  of  3  dos  6.1ft 75c 

FRUITS. 

There  was  a  tietter  tone  to  the  market  the 
past  week.  Offerings  very  good  and  so 
was  the  demand  for  all  fancy  stock.  Not 
many  changes  ami  what  made  generally 
favored  holders.  Apples  met  wltb  a  better 
demand  and  peaches  and  pears  also  sold  B 
more  readily.  Grapes  were  alss  In  fair 
request.  Figs  coming  In  more  freely  ami 
market  slow  and  weak.  Seedless  grapes 
dull  and  lower.  Others  nnchanged.  Some 
Tokay  now  arriving  and  selllrvr  fairlv  well. 
A  few  quinces  were  In  but  they  were  slow 
sale. 

We  qnote  from  growers: 
Figs,  Black  Spanish.  7-lb.  box  iWfr75e 

do.  White.  7-lb.  box  50ft 60c 

Penches.  freestone,  per  lug  $1  00<ffl.."4» 

.do.  din  us.   per   lug   Ii.25ft1.60 

do.  Northern,  freestone,  lb  3 ■.'•(94c 

do.  do.  clings,  lb  3'/,ft  lc 

Pears,  local,  lb  3fff)3Uc 

Crabapples.  per  lug  $1 .00ft  1.25 

Satsuma.  lb  IftstUc 

Nectarines,  per  lb  5<?tc 

Grapes—  Imperial  Ynlley  iMalstrss, 

per  lb  .'  .-IftVUAe 

do.  Muscat,  per  lb  SWSi^c 

do,  Thompson's  Seedless,  per  lb. . .  . I(f?2,'4c 

do.  Tokay,  per  lb  6c 

Banana  apples.  4-tier   >2.?-" 

Apples — Alexanders.    4- tier  Jr?.2" 

do.  4>4-tier    2.00 

Plums,  per  lb  ff(f?7<Ac 

Quinces,  per  lug   $1.00- 

BERRIES. 

There  was  quite  a  drop  In  the  receipt* 
the  past  week  and  the  market  In  conse- 
quence was  hleher  both  for  strawberries 
and  rnsn berries,  and  what  coming  in  found 
very  fair  sale. 

We  qnote  from  growers: 
Strawberries—. 
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Fancy,  per  30-basket  orate  $2.50@2.75 

Poor  to  choke,  30-basket  crate.  l.SO@2.00 

Blackberries,  3G-bnsket  crate   l.S0@2.00 

Raspberries,  3»-bnsket  crate  2.75@3.00 

MELONS. 

Receipts  and  demand  very  good,  both  for 
•cantaloupes  and  watermelons.  Their  cheap- 
ness, encouraging,  consumption.  .  Honey 
dew  melons  are  now  coining  In  quite  freely 
and  slow  sale.  Casabas  were  also  dull  un- 
der freer  offerings.  Watermelons  are  also 
lower.    Cantaloupes  show  no  change. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
•Cantaloupes — 

Tip  Top,  uewe-grown  staudard 

crate   70@75c 

do,  do,  pony  crate  40fo!60c 

do,  do,  jumbo  crate:  $1.50@1.75 

Columbia,  jumbo  crate    l.io(fi>2.00 

■Casabas,  per  lb  2@2%c 

I'ineapple,  standurd  crate   .  ...70(5>75c 

do,  jumbo  crate   $L.60@1.7S 

do,  Paul  ltone,  standard  crate.  .7ocfff>$1.00 

Watermelons,  per  100  lbs  75cfa>$1.10 

lloneydew  Melons.  1)6  in  crate  90c@.$1.00 

BEANS. 

Very  little  doing  in  this  market  the  past 
week.  The  new  crop  is  now  being  har- 
vested and  hnyers  are  holding  back.  The 
•crop  is  said  to  be  good.  Whiles  have  been 
dropped  to  $10  per  cwt.,  the  price  that  is 
being  bid  for  the  new  crop.  Other  varie- 
ties unchanged. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Limns,  per  cwt  $12.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt  «...  10.00 


Small  white,  per  cwt.    10.00 

Pink,  per  cwt   7.50 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   7.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt   S.50 

HAY. 

The  past  week  was  another  dull  one  in 
this  market.  Alfalfa  and  barley  hay  con- 
tinue to  arrive  quite  freely  and  sales 
very  slow  and  prices  weak  at  quotations. 
Buyers  only  taking  such  lots  as  needed 
for  immediate  use"  Oat  hay  is  scarce, 
in  good  demand  and  $1.00  a  ton  higher. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Barley  hay,  per  ton   $24.00rg!26.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton    26.00(^28.00 

Alfalfa,   northern,   per  ton  21.00@22.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   22.00fe24.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00@10.00 

COTTON. 

There  was  less  speculative  life  in  this 
market  the  past  week.  At  the  same  time, 
prices  worked  higher.  At  the  opening  of 
our  review  week,  there  was  some  selling 
by  longs  on  private  reports  of  rains  in 
Central  Texas.  But  as  these  were  not 
confirmed,  the  market  was  bid  up  again 
and  the  last  half  of  the  week  there  >as 
better  trading  and  higher  prices.  On 
Saturday,  October  sold  in  New  York  as 
high  as  32.60c,  making  the  highest  price 
for  this  option  yet  obtained.  This  caused 
some  realizing  and  the  market  closed 
lower  than  the  high  point.  The  current 
week  opened  Monday  with  October  closing 
at  31.45c  and  December  at  31.85c. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  August  I!),  1918. 
The  MiiKtern  market  is  practically  un- 
changed an  Valencias.  The  abundance 
of  deciduous  fruits  at  this  season  of  the 
year  modifies  the  demand  considerably 
for  citrus  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  at  the 
high  prices  ruling  Valencias  have  not 
been  easy  to  move,  n  is  reported  that 
the  Valencias  favorite  is  becoming  pop- 
ular as  a  substitute  for  lemons  in  the 
making  of  citrus  drinks,  owing  to  the 
.scarcity  of  sagar,  and  the  practice  prom- 
ises to  become  permanent.  There  are 
nboiit    1100   boxes    of    Valencias    still  on 


hand,  which  are  bringing  from  $7  to 
$7.50  f.  o.  b.  The  fancy  article  is  bring- 
ing as  high  as  $9.60  in  New  York.  The 
Philadelphia  market  is  temporarily  cleaned 
out.  Boston  has  but  little  stock  and  a 
strong  market. 

A  modification  of  the  hot  weather  in 
the  East  has  caused  the  lemon  market  to 
slacken  up  and  prices  are  on  a  basis  of 
$7  to  $8  for  choice  to  fancy  stock.  Few 
foreign   lemons   are  arriving. 

The  local  market  shows  an  upward 
trend  on  oranges,  owing  to  increasing 
scarcity.     Lemons  are  somewhat  easier. 


HAVE  WE  MADE  GOOD? 

Last  week  we  told  you  about  our  new  plans  and  gave  you  reason 
to  look  for  a  big  improvement  in  our  paper.  We  started  right  out  to 
make  good  on  our  promises,  and  in  this  issue  we  feel  that  we  have 

Naturally,  as  it  is  a  special  issue,  you  expect  it  to  be  a  little  better 
than  the  average,  but  isn't  it  a  "great  deal"  better? 

Don't  merely  glance  through  the  pages.  Don't  confine  your  reading 
to  the  articles  along  your  particular  line.  If  you  are  a  swine  breeder 
you  may  find  a  plan  in  the  article  on  the  grape  industry  that  will  be 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you.  And  if  you  raise  grain,  you  may 
get  profit-producing  ideas  from  the  article  on  dairying.  There  is 
hardly  an  article  that  cannot  be  read  with  profit  by  every  subscriber 

That's  the  way  it's  going  to  be  right  along.  On  account  of  the 
shortage  of  paper,  we  can't  give  you  as  many  pages  each  week,  but 
you  don't  value  a  magazine  by  its  bulk.  It's  real  worth  lies  in  the 
way  you  can  adapt  the  articles  to  your  own  needs  and  profit  by  their 
money-making  value. 

Next  week  we  shall  have  a  splendid  article  on  the  first  page  devoted 
to  prunes.  Also,  there  is  being  prepared  for  that  issue  a  special 
article  on  grain  growing  in  California.  Then,  too,  Mr.  Whitten  has 
one  of  his  great  dairy  stories  already  in  hand  for  the  next  paper. 

As  the  weeks  pass,  there  will  be  plans  that  have  increased  produc- 
tion, solved  the  labor  and  feed  problems,  cut  costs,  found  better  mar- 
kets, and  improved  farm  management  in  general.  Every  branch  of 
farming  will  be  included,  and  you  can't  afford  to  miss  a  single  issue 
of  the  paper.  We  are  going  to  make  it  just  as  indispensable  to  you 
as  your  daily  food.    Pood  for  the  mind,  you  know. 

Just  watch  our  smoke. 


FOR  SALE — Three-unit  Hinman  Milker  in 
first-class  order,  barn  equipment  for  50  cows. 
Extra  teat  cups  and  paid  $150.00.  509  East 
Main  street.  El  Monte.  Cal. 


TRACTOR    ENGINEER    WANTS  WORK— - 

Four  years  experience  on  caterpillars,  also 
wheel  tractors.  Does  own  repairing.  C.  J. 
Schack.  Stacy.  Cal.  


FOR  SALE — At  a  sacrifice.  Beeman  Garden 
tractor  and  implements.  Good  as  new.  P. 
Bouery.  R.  3.  Merced.  Cal. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  August  21,  1018. 
CATTLE  a  new  high  point  lias  been 
reached  in.  Hie  Eastern  markets  on  beef 
animals,  n  record  of  $]lS.Si3  having  been 
reached  for  choice  steers.  Locally  the 
situation  has  experienced  no  change,  ex- 
cept that  thin,  unfinished  stock  is  more 
abundant  and  prices  have  sagged  slightly. 
Calves  are  in  good  demand  ami  holding 
I  heir  own. 
Crass  steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs. .  1 1<B>11  \(,c 
No.  1,  weighing  1201)  to  1400  I bs. .  11@1J  '/>c 

Second  aimlitj   9@10%C 

Thin   7%@8%c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   7Vj(f?8c 

Second  qnallty   6if?7c 

Common  to  thin   3%<f?.>V-e 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6c 

Fnir   5@5%c 

Thin   4@4%C 

Calves —  . 

Lightweight   11c 

Medium   10c 

Heavy   8(3)8V.c 

SHEEP — Lambs  have  made  a  record  for 
the  month  in  the  East,  an  Idaho  shipment 
bringing  $17.65.  All  Western  stock  is 
readily  taken  up  at  advancing  prices.  The 
local  market  lias  risen  a  fraction  in  sym- 
pathy with  Iho  Eastern  situation,  as  will 
be  noted  in  the  quotations  below: 
Lambs — 

Yearlings   I2ff?12',<,c 

Milk   12<3>14i£e 

Sheep — 

Wether*   1l(7?11V.c 

BW69   8%(W9V,e 

HOnS-ChaW  hogs  have  gone  up  to 
S20.15  in  the  Chicago  market  recently.  The 
late  hot  weatlier  caused  n  light  run.  and 
traders  became  somewhat  panicky,  nnsh- 
ina'  the  top  price  up  to  the  above  figure 
While  the  focal  supply  Is  also  light,  there 
has  been  practically  no  change  in  quota- 
tions this  week. 
Hoes — 

Hard,   ernln-fed    100ff?>14O  1Ti-;P 

do.  do,  140tf?>300   179$e 

do,   do.  rm0<?j>400  17$c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers.  N<K  1   ISy.fi?  IDM-c 

do.  second  quality  .15@18c 

<  o«s  and  heifers   lflifrlfic 

lives,  ns  to  elze.  etc  lo@19c 

:mbs — 

Sucklimg   2.1(?r25c 

Yearling   !22@2:ic 

"leep — 

Wet  here   *>j0 

Ewes   1Sff?1<V 

 25<f?26e 

1j»n  Angeles,  August  20.  1918. 
O.VTTliR — The  weakness  in  this  market 


Inst  week  for  cows  and  thin  steers  culmin- 
ated in  a  decline  of  50c  per  cwt.  and  market 
dull  at  this  reduction,  a  good  many  being 
offered.  At  the  same  time  choice  fed 
steers  were  scarce,  firm  and  in  demand. 
Calves  steady  and  selling  fairly. 
Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Beef  steers.  10O0  to  1100  lbs  .fO.0OlM12.0O 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   7.o0@  S.50 

flood  cows  and  heifers    7.00@  7.50 

runners,  per  cwt  s.oo@  5.50 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.500J  9.50 

HOGS — The  run  of  hogs  continues  light 
and  with  a  little  better  demand  for  pork 
under  cooler  weather,  the  market  was  ad- 
vanced 50c  per  cwt.  Killers  all  wanted  a 
few  and  the  Eastern  markets  continue  high, 
which  had  a  sympathetic  influence. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 
Ileavv.  averaging  275@300  lbs.  .$15.50(f?lfi.50 

Mixed,  22£><ff>275  lbs.   1B.OOW17.00 

Light.  W5@220  llis   16.50(3117.50 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP— There  was  a  little  better  de- 
mand the  past  week  for  both  sheep  and 
Iambs,  and  killers  bad  to  bid  firm  prices  to 
get  what  they  wanted.  As  It  was  they  had 
to  draw  supplies  farther  away  from  home, 
most  of  t ho  arrivals  coming  from  Northern 
California  and  Nevada.    Lambs  higher. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Prime  wethers   $9.00(3)10.00 

Prime  ewes    8.50(5)  9.58 

Yearlings    9.50@10.!H 

Lambs   14.00(fJ)l4.50 


FOR  SALE — A  deep  well  pumping  outfit, 
complete;  100  feet  7-inch  discharge  pipe.  Box 
B.  Menlo  Park. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


400-ACRE  IMPROVED  stock  and  gTain 
ranch.  3%  miles  Pleasant  Valley  R.  R.  station. 
Mariposa  county.  Cal.  100  acres  cleared  and 
tillable:  nearly  all  could  be  farmed  if  cleared 
of  large  oak  and  other  trees:  3  and  6-room 
house,  large  barn  and  outbuildings:  black- 
smith shop  and  tools:  fenced  and  cross  fenced, 
part  hog  tight:  nice  family  orchard  and  gar- 
den irrigated  from  springs.  Average  rainfall. 
28.88  inches.  Grapes,  olives,  almonds,  etc.. 
grow  without  irrigation.  No  alkali  or  hard- 
pan.  Feed  in  pastures  and  free  outside  range 
adjoining,  knee  high.  Elevation.  1500.  School 
and  church,  one-half  miles.  Price.  $30  per 
acre,  including  3O0  goats.  3  horses.  3  head 
cattle,  turkeys  and  ohicl*ns.  and  all  farm  im- 
plements. 83.000  cash, •balance  long  time.  7 
per  cent.  Fred  B.  Palmer,  owner.  Conlterville. 
Calif. 


ATTENTION.    STOCKMEN — FOR    SALE — 

4254  acres  Yolo  county.  Will  develop  into 
one  of  the  finest  stock  ranches  in  the  West. 
Excellent  feed.  Gentle  rolling  land.  Will  grow 
a  variety  of  fruits.  Many  valley  tracks 
throughout.  Southeastern  exposure.  Deep 
well.  180  gallons  per  minute.  Fine  reservoir 
sites.  Creek  crossing  entire  property.  Im- 
provements for  sheep  ranch.  Seven-room 
bungalow.  '•(>  mile  State  Highway.  Splendidly 
loeated.  100  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
S35.00  an  acTe — one-quarter  down,  balance 
easy  payments.  Address  owner.  085  Berendo 
street.  Los  Angeles. 


»..,?,TY  MAN'S  MISFORTUNE 
MAKES  REMARKABLE  BARGAIN. 

Must  sacrifice  well  located  240-aore  place  in 
Stanislaus  county.  Under  irrigation— 100  acres 
in  alfalfa,  figs,  olives,  etc.  Comfortable  six 
room  house,  large  bain,  new  silo.  Deep  well 
fine  water  and  pumping  plant.  Ample  farming 
equipment  and  tools.  Herd  fifteen  Head  graded 
ilolsteins  and  one  thoroughbred  bull — will  sell 
separately  if  desired.  This  place  is  an  un- 
usual snap.  A  practical  farmer  can  make  of 
it  an  excellent  investment  and  delightful  home 
Aggress  owner,  2714  Grove  St..  Berkeley. 

FOR  SALE — Best  cattle  alfalfa  ranch 
proposition  m  San  Joaquin  Valley  Half  sec- 
tion, 220  acres.  Al  stand  of  alfalfa.  25  acres 
corn.  Abundance  of  electric  pumped  water 
300  tons  alfalfa  in  stack.  S.  P.  main  line 
siding  on  ranch.  State  highway  passes  through 
ranch.  Will  give  terms;  deal  direct  with 
owner.    J.  S.  Going.  Quail  Ranch.  Pixley.  Cal. 

WANTED. 

WANTED — Foreman  for  large  ranch  in 
upper  San  ,.Ioaquin  Valley.  Grain  and  fruit 
Steady  position,  good  wages  for  honest,  ex- 
perienced, intelligent,  and  energetic  man.  Give 
full  information,  references,  and  salary  ex- 
pected. Address,  Superintendent,  Box  1220 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  San  Francisco. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — An  orchard  or  com- 
bination ranch,  either  shares,  cash  or  salary 
with  percentage.  Have  had  years  successful 
experience,  with  modern  agricultural  training. 
Best  references  furnished  from  percentage  con- 
cern.    Box  1210.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


BE  PATRIOTIC — Raise  stock  on  produc- 
tive Government  land,  plainly  marked  on 
county  sectional  maps:  $2  50  any  county: 
booklet.  Particulars  for  stamps.  Write  Jo- 
seph Clark.  Sacramento. 


BEAUTIFULLY  LOCATED  INCOME  HOME 

— 67  acres.  Nuts,  fruits,  alfalfa,  etc.  Full 
equipment.  Horses,  tractor,  etc.  Terms 
Good  schools,  roads,  and  conveniences.  Box 
103.  Elk  Grove.  Cal. 


North  Portland,  August  19,  1918. 

With  a  moderate  run  of  livestock  at 
the  North  Portland  Stock  Yards  over  Sun- 
day, the  market  is  a  mass  of  strength  in 
all  the  divisions.  Taking  quality  into 
consideration,  the  cattle  market  is  a 
quarter   higher.  Quotations: 

CATTLE  — Prime  steers,  $12.25@13.25 ; 
good  to  choice  steers,  $10.75@11.75 ;  me- 
dium to  good  steers,  $9.50(i7)$10.75 ;  com- 
mon to  fair  steers.  $5.50628.00;  choice  cows 
and  heifers.  $S.OO<ff9.00 :  medium  to  good 
cows  and  heifers,  $6.00(3)7.50;  canners. 
$3.00f??5.00 :  bulls,  $5.0007)7.00;  calves,  $9.00 
©12.00:  stOCkefs  and  feeders,  $0.00(R)8.00. 

HOGS — (5 rent  strength  continues  in  the 
hog  trade  today.  The  run  is  not  heavy, 
the  qualify  is  good  and  hit  the  high 
mark  of  20c  early.  Quotations:  Prime 
mixed.  $19.50<g '20.00 :  medium  mixed.  $19.00 
©19.50:  rough  heavies.  $17.50(f?)18.50 :  pigs. 
$l6.75(f?18.00:   bulk   sales,  .fl9.25fffil9.50. 

SHEEP — The  sheep  market  has  gotten 
out  of  the  old  rut  and  is  showing  consid- 
erable life.  The  trade  is  strong,  with 
prices  25c  to  50c  over  last  week's  quota- 
tions. Quotations:  Price  lambs,  $14.00@ 
15.00;  fair  to  medium  lambs,  $11.006213.00; 
yearlings.  $10.00®  11.75 ;  wethers,  $9.00@ 
10.50;   ewes.  $7.00629.00. 


Classified  Advertisements 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


lilill AM  I  ACTURED  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  us  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weisa- 
banm  ripe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco. 

CANADA — A  Rancher's  Life  in  Canada  and 
Guide  to  Rural  Industries.  Fruit-growing, 
poultry-keeping:,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons, 
hares,  goats,  bees.  etc..  25c..  postpaid.  By 
C.  H.  Provan.  Langley  Fort.  British  Columbia. 

CO-orEKATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
street.  San  Fraaeisco. 


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store.  106  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building.  Stockton.  California. 
Established  fifty  years. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works,  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

$5.00  A  DAY — Gathering  evergreens,  roots 
and  herbs.  Ginseng  $14  lb.  Belladonna  seed 
$64  lb.,  or  grow  it  yourself.  Book  and  war 
prices  free.    Botanical  82.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — 32-52  Rumely  Separator  com- 
plete, never  used,    James  Porter.  Salinas.  Cal. 


ALFALFA  RANCH  IN  FRESNO  COUNTY — 

50-acre  alfalfa  ranch,  subirrigation.  with  sub- 
stantial improvements,  work  stock  and  im- 
plements. Price.  520.000.  S6.000  cash,  bal- 
ance long  time  J.  Hargesbimer.  Sanger.  Cal 
FOR  SALE — A  bargain ;  ten  acres  desirnWe 
cherry  land  in  Ataseadero  colonv.  California. 
Paid  principal  and  interest.  85.400  Present 
nriee.  to  get  money  onieklv.  84.000.  Carl 
Storla.  Paso  Robles.  California. 


TWO  YOUNG  MEN — Hollanders — would  like 
to  have  a  permanent  position  o»  farm.  Gen- 
eral farming  or  orchard.  Box  1230.  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


WANTED — To  rent,  a  ranch  suitable  for 
hogs,  about  60  aores  farm  land,  part  in 
alfalfa.    Hans  Duveneek.  Ukiah,  Cal. 


HYLAND  BAG  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

BAGS 


GRAIN,  BEANS, 
RICE,  POTATOES 

and  for  all  purposes 

243  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco 


ALFALFA  LAND 

WITH  WATER 


Brentwood  Irrigated  Farms 

In  Eastern  Contra  Costa  County,  California 

Land  planted  to  Alfalfa,  also  First  Class  Orchard  Land 

Tracts  of  twenty  acres  and  up  with  easy  terms  of  payment 

For  Prices  and  Descriptive  matter  Address  : 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  Land  Dept.,  350  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Sons  of 


KING  PONTIAC  SKIS  KORNDYKE 


GREAT  HEAD  OF  THE  PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Represent  the  best  producing  Holstein  blood  lines.  Inherited  both  from  their  great  sire  and  from  their  high- 
producing  dams  in  the  Palo  Alto  herd,  including  such  cows  as  Laurameka,  State  record  Tour-year-old,  with  a 
record  of  33.90  lbs.  in  seven  days,  140  lbs.  in  thirty  days  and  275  lbs.  butter  and  6400  lbs.  milk  in  sixty  days; 
Finderne  Alexis,  38.2  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  as  a  three-year-old;  Roxie  Hengerveld  De  Kol,  25,300  lbs. 
milk  in  365  days  and  1188  lbs.  butter. 


HIS  SIRE: 

King  Segis  De  Kol  Korndyke,  59 
A.  R.  O.  daughters,  including 
Mabel  Segis  Kornd>kc.  butter  7 
days  40.32  at  four  years  (world's 
record  when  made).  Three  other 
daughters  over  30  lbs.  Twenty- 
one  daughters  from  20  to  30  lbs. 
Grandsire  of  40-lb.  three-and-a- 
half-year-old.  His  sire's  sire,  King 
Segis,  59  A.  R.  O.  daughters.  Dam, 
Pontiac  Clothilde  De  Kol  2nd. 
butter  7  days  37.21  lbs.  butter  1 
year  1271.60  lbs  (world's  record 
when  made). 


HIS  DAM: 

Beauty  Rauwerd  De  Kol,  butter 

7  days  30.54  lbs.,  milk  709.90; 
butter  30  days  120.98  lbs.,  milk 
2914.40.  His  dam's  sire.  Pie- 
tertje  Hengerveld  Count  De 
Kol,  99   A.    R.   O.  daughters, 

8  with  records  for  28  to  33  lbs., 
39  with  records  for  20  to  28  lbs. 


KING  PONTIAC  SEGIS  KORNDYKE 

His  first  seven  sires  have  492  A.  R.  O.  daughters.  Four  over  40  lbs.  in  seven  days,  33  over  30  lbs.  and  207 
over  20  lbs.  His  grandsire,  King  Segis.  and  his  great  grandsire.  Pontiac  Korndyke,  are  two  of  the  greatest 
transmitters  of  great  production  in  the  breed.    The  latter  has  141  A.  R.  O.  daughters  and  84  A.  R.  sons. 

King  Pontiac  Segis  Korndyke  has  to  date  22  daughters  in  milk,  their  records  averaging  oyer  20  lbs.  in 

seven  days  as  two-year-olds. 

A  bull  calf  sired  by  King  Pontiac  Segis  Korndyke  goes  to  South  America  this  week.  He  was  selected  as 
future  head  of  the  Holstein  foundation  of  Rafael  Larco,  one  of  the  largest  plantation  owners  and  breeders  of 
Peru.  After  careful  investigation  all  over  the  country,  Mr.  Larco  chose  this  youngster  largely  on  account 
of  the  production  and  breeding  back  of  his  sire. 

His  sons  are  coming:  in  in  fine  shape 
and  will  be  in  big:  demand. 

The  established  sales  policy  of  the  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm  is  reasonable  prices  and  easy  terms. 


WRITE  TO  US  FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  OR  VISIT  THE  FARM. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM 


MYRON  H.  TICHENOR,  Pres. 


PALO  ALTO 
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LOS  ANGELES 


Prune  Conditions  in  Sonoma  £ounty 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Jno.  J.  Fox 


E  HAVE  reported  prunes  in  various  other  sections  of  the 
State  as  being  disappointing  after  the  spring  promise. 
Sonoma  county,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  a  100  per 
cent  crop,  or  pretty  close  to  it.  At  this  date  (August 
16)  the  first  drop  of  inferior  prunes  is  being  cleared  from 
the  ground  and  will  be  kept  separate,  it  is  hoped,  so  that  it  may  not 
mar  the  excellence  of  the  fully  ripened  and  matured  fruit. 

The  efforts  of  the  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Association  have 
resulted  in  establishing  a  reliable  pack,  in  extending  and  developing 
new  markets  and  in  giving  its  members  all  the  money  the  prunes 
bring  after  deducting  the  cost  of  administration  expenses  only.  The 
reliability  of  the  fruit  sent  in  should  be  carefully  seen  to  by  every 
member,  in  loyalty  to  the  association,  for  one  sour  prune  in  a  plateful 
is  likely  to  put  a  new  consumer  out  of  conceit  with  the  fruit,  and 
every  prune 


be  sprayed  again  this  fall,  he  says,  with  a  miscible  oil  spray.  This  place 
was  formerly  all  in  hops  and  is  therefore  ground  eminently  suited  to  the 
prune.  The  hop  kilns  he  contemplates  fitting  up  some  time  with  drying 
units  that  will  serve  as  an  insurance  against  a  poor  drying  season  and 
also  for  evaporating  vegetables  or  other  fruits  if  need  be. 

Results  in  Spraying. 

Where  thrips  were  bad  two  years  ago  Sheridan  W.  Baker  3prayed 
the  larvae  just  after  the  blooming  period,  then  sprayed  with  Zeno  in 
October  and  November  of  last  year  and,  did  some  spraying  with  lime- 
sulphur  in  the  spring.  Less  thrips  damage  is  noticeable  where  the 
spring  lime-sulphur  was  used,  but  the  miscible  oils  certainly  seem  to 
leave  the  prune  trees  in  good  condition. 

We  also  saw  two  orchards  side  by  side — trees  probably  thirty-five  years 
old — that  had  never  been  sprayed.     One  of  them  is  still  innocent  of 

spray    and  its 


lover  "counts" 
in  this  business. 
It  is,  therefore, 
most  important 
that  all  these 
early,  leaden- 
cOlored  prunes 
be  set  aside  — 
redipped  if  need 
be  and  sent  in 
marked  sacks  to 
the  warehouse. 

Russian  River 
Prunes  Run 
Heavy. 

I  think  that 
in  many  or- 
chards the  fruit 
is  the  largest 
that  has  ever 
been  produced 
here.  There  are 
two  orchards 
side  by  side  near 
Healdsburg,  on 
the  borders  of 
the  Russian 
river,  that  look 
as  though  they 
would  run  40s — ■ 
mixed  French 
and  Imperial, 
but  mostly 
French.  One  be- 
longs to  Sheri- 
dan W.  Baker  &  Co  and  the  other  to  James  Petray.  We  weighed  some 
Imperials  that  ran  eight  to  the  pound,  and  French,  picked  up  off  the 
ground  (selected),  that  went  twelve  to  the  pound.  Both  these  orchards 
are  the  same  age — nine  years  old — and  they  are  estimated  to  run  four 
tons  of  dried  fruit  to  the  acre  this  year. 

Care  of  Breakage. 

Although  these  tr.ees  have  been  heavily  propped,  several  had  split  and 
fallen  with  the  weight  of  fruit.  The  splits  were  well  painted  over  with 
asphaltum  paint  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  a  block  and  tackle  and  gin- 
pole,  were  pulled  up  into  place  again,  a  few  14 -inch  bolts  run  through 
the  trunks  and  the  seam  painted  over.  It  is  quite  an  achievement  to 
get  half  a  tree  back  into  place,  but  it  was  done  promptly,  and,  except 
for  the  streak  of  asphaltum,  the  join  could  not  be  distinguished  a  row 
away.  Where  thorough  spraying  had  been  done  there  was  very  little 
thrips  injury  in  this  county;  also  red  spider  and  mealy  plum  louse  were 
inconspicuous.  The  young  orchards  were  a  good  deep  green  and  in  all 
of  them  one  notices  about  an  average  amount  of  new  growth. 

Fred  L.  Wright's  100-acre  young  prune  ranch  on  Mark  West  Creek  is 
one  of  the  promising  groves  of  four  and  five  years  old.  A  lot  of  inter- 
planting  of  tomatoes  is  seen  here,  with  a  good  set  on  them;  but  the 
young  trees  show  promise  of  a  fine  set  of  fruit  next  year.    They  will 


Eight-year-old  prune  orchard  of  E.  D.  Seaton  near  Santa  Rosa,    These  trees  have  responded  to  proper  treatment 


twigs  bear  moss 
to  the  tips, 
while  the 
branches  and 
trunk  are  in 
some  places 
venerable  with 
gray  lichen. 
The  sprayed  or- 
chard has  clean 
healthy  bark,  a 
nice  thrifty  an- 
nual growth 
and  twice  the 
crop  of  fruit. 
These  two  or- 
chards were 
one  before  the 
estate  was  cut 
up.  The  clean 
one  was  spray- 
ed a  year  ago 
last  March 
(early)  with  a 
miscible  oil,  15 
to  1,  together 
with  8  pounds 
of  lye  to  the 
tank — the  lat- 
ter for  the  pur- 
pose of  de- 
stroying the 
lichen  -and 
the  moss,  which 
provides  such 

splendid  protection  and  shelter  to  mites  and  scale  insects.  These  trees 
will  be  sprayed  again  this  coming  season,  minus  the  lye  this  time,  and 
the  mossy  ones  across  the  alley  will  receive  their  baptism,  too.  The 
effect  of  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  parasites  on  the  vigor  of  the  tree 
is  cumulative.  There  is  a  bloom  and  a  sheen  to  the  foliage  of  clean 
trees  lacking  in  others  under  equal  conditions  in  other  respects.  Just 
as  a  pig,  dog  or  horse  are  feverish,  out  of  condition  and  lack-lustre  under 
an  infestation  of  parasitic  insects,  so  is  a  tree  a  sufferer.  Besides,  a  tree 
cannot  rub  or  protect  itself,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  wherever 
animals  or  trees  or  vegetables  are  cultivated  in  large  areas  there  will 
their  enemies,  in  course  of  time,  congregate,  too,  and  it  is  our  business 
in  the  fight  against  pests  not  only  to  destroy  them  at  the  least  cost  or 
injury  but  even  to  invigorate  the  tree  in  the  process,  as  has  been  done 
with  nitrate  sprays. 

Another  Precocious  Young1  Orchard.  | 
George  E.  Merrill,  Sonoma  County  Farm  Adviser,  took  us  out  to  the 
E.  D.  Seaton  orchard,  just  opposite  the  Vrooman  walnut  grove.  We  were 
chiefly  interested  in  the  prunes,  though  Mr.  Seaton  has  1600  young  Grav- 
enstein  apples  eight  years  old  that  have  made  phenomenal  growth.  The 
soil  in  this  orchard  is  adobe  from  16  inches  to  24  inches  deep  and  then 
(Continued  on  page  221.) 
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EDITORIALS 


WHO  ARE  THE  PROFITEERS? 

FOR  ONE  reason  we  are  very  glad  that  the  Bul- 
letin of  this  city  is  undertaking  an  expose 
of  the  relation  of  the  price  the  consumer  pays 
for  food  to  the  price  which  the  producer  receives 
for  it.  This  reason  is  that  such  an  expose  must 
remove  from  the  public  mind  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  the  farmer  is  profiteering.  Such  an 
impression  injures  the  farmer  in  public  opinion 
and  though  it  is  impossible  to  state  in  just  what 
relation  such  ill-feeling  may  hit  him  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  it  does  him  wrong — in  fact*,  may 
hurt  him  in  all  his  relations — and  it  is  important 
to  him  to  have  his  innocence  of  profiteering  widely 
recognized.  In  the  course  of  its  pursuit  of  food 
articles  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  the 
Bulletin  has  shown  beyond  question  that  in  the 
case  of  at  least  one  fully  traced  food  article,  the 
grower,  the  transportation  company  and  the  whole- 
saler in  the  city  all  together  received  sixteen  cents 
for  the  very  stuff  for  which  the  consumer  paid  one 
dollar:  that  is  the  retail  distributor  received  84 
per  cent  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  This  is  surely 
a  notable  distinction  in  San  Francisco  distribu- 
tion, for  if  we  are  not  mistaken  it  beats  the  rec- 
ord in  that  line  about  20  per  cent.  The  country 
was  somewhat  excited  when  it  was  demonstrated 
in  New  York  some  time  ago  that  the  producer 
received  only  about  one-third  of  the  consumer's 
dollar,  and  the  country  is  up  for  a  new  thrill 
when  it  learns  that  the  producer  supplying  San 
Francisco  receives  only  about  one-sixth  of  it.  This 
fact,  if  it  be  fully  established,  may  go  far  to 
explain  why  San  Francisco  has  such  a  poor  repu- 
tation among  producers — for  they  have  long  known 
that  our  city  markets  were  a  poor  reliance  for 
producers,  who  have  been  forced  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  they  will  never  ship  hither  if  they  can 
do  anything  else  with  their  produce.  It  may 
explain  also  the  complaint  of  city  people  that  they 
always  get  the  worst  there  Is  of  everything  be- 
cause the  best  is  shipped  out  of  the  State,  either 
in  cans  or  otherwise.  Naturally  this  must  be  so  if 
it  is  true  that  city  profiteering  only  allows  the 
producer  to  get  one-sixth  of  the  final  selling  price. 

fcjt      ii&  ^8 

A  CITY  SET  TO  BE  WELL-FED. 

WHAT  CAN  be  done  to  make  San  Francisco 
a  better  selling  place  for  producers?  It  is 
very  important  that  something  should  be 
done,  because  San  Francisco  is  a  good  buying  com- 
munity. Probably  the  people  of  no  city  in  the 
country  are  such  free  spenders  and  live  better. 
They  pay  enough  for  what  they  get.  It  Is  prob- 
ably true  also  that  no  city  is  better  situated  and 
environed  to  get  the  best  foods  fresh  from  the  soil 
and  with  the  least  delay  between  the  soil  and  the 
table.  Not  only  has  the  city  an  environment  of 
market  gardens  on  the  peninsula  and  even  within 
the  city  limits,  nearer  than  other  great  cities  and 
with  a  cool  air  which  lengthens  the  delicious  life 
of  fresh  stuff,  but  the  city  has  a  vast  producing 
area  reached  by  trucks  and  boats  by  very  short 
hauls.  California's  two  great  cities,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  are  really  metropolises  in  the 


midst  of  gardens,  and  yet  in  the  case  of  San  Fran- 
cisco at  least  the  eater  could  hardly  pay  more 
or  the  grower  get-  less  if  they  had  a  Saharan  en- 
vironment between  the  two.  A  Bulletin  writer 
puts  the  facts  in  this  way: 

San  Francisco  has  the  cheapest  transportation  of 
food  products  to  market  possessed  by  any  large 
American  city.  The  freight  rate  on  the  great 
waterways  leading  from  the  very  sides  of  the  gar- 
dens in  which  the  vegetables  and  much  of  the 
fruit  consumed  here  are  grown  is  remarkably  low. 
From  Sacramento  to  San  Francisco  a  rate  that 
runs  close  to  12c  per  50-pound  box  is  maintained. 
From  Stockton  the  price  per  package  is  14c.  There 
is  a  veritable  fleet  of  small  river  boats  and  of 
barges,  all  of  which  ply  in  and  out  among  the 
islands,  carrying  produce,  supplies,  laborers  and 
all  essentials  to  a  highly  developed  commercial 
gardening  system.  Organized  for  the  best  opera- 
tion at  least  cost,  the  river  transportation  system 
makes  it  possible  to  deliver  a  50-pound  box  and 
place  it  on  sale  within  a  few  minutes  after  its 
arrival  at  the  bay  side  and  at  a  cost  of  a  very 
small  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

This  paragraph  is  delightful  to  reprint  because 
it  gives  a  true  picture  of  the  cities  environment 
as  related  to  the  subject  of  "good  eats,"  which 
we  have  recently  learned  to  recognize  as  a  more 
important  factor  in  joy-living  than  we  ever 
thought  before  Mr.  Hoover  taught  us  how  to  defy 
the  submarine.  San  Francisco's  Edenic  environ- 
ment would  draw  people  from  all  the  skyscraping 
world  were  we  not  forced  to  admit  that  there  is 
a  snake  in  it.  And  the  environment  itself  would 
develop  concurrently  with  the  city  were  there  fairer 
return  to  those  who  would  be  attracted  to  extend 
production  for  the  city's  use.  As  it  now  is.  the 
industry  in  that  environment  would  perish  were 
it  not  for  distant  shipment  of  fresh  truck  con- 
stantly in  competition  with  the  canners'  demand — 
and  the  city  itself  would  starve  were  it  not  for 
shippers'  and  canners'  cullings,  for  which  the 
grower  gets  only  a  part  of  sixteen  cents  on  the 
dollar!  The  situation  is  simply  suicidal  to  both 
city  and  country. 

J*     J«  J* 

WHOSE  BUSINESS  IS  THE  CURE? 

NATURALLY  the  subject  goes  to  the  State 
Market  Director,  and  Col.  Weinstock  says 
of  it:  / 
There  is  an  unexplained  gap  between  the  prices 
paid  the  producer  and  charged  the  consumer 
which  should  be  run  down  and,  if  actual  profiteer- 
ing exists,  it  should  be  stopped  at  all  hazards. 
Unfortunately  the  State  has  no  means  either 
of  assisting  in  this  investigation  or  of  correcting 
errors  should  they  be  discovered — except  through 
the  organization  of  producers.  It  has  no  author- 
ity to  compel  retailer,  middleman  or  producer  to 
show  his  books,  and  an  investigation  by  this 
means  (the  only  certain  and  accurate  one)  would 
have  to  be  conducted  through  or  by  the  aid  of 
the  Food  Administrator,  who  has  such  authority. 

The  retailer  must  be  given  credit  for  consider- 
able loss  through  spoiling  on  his  hands  of  perish- 
able food,  for  delivery  service  which  is  now  very 
expensive,  for  charge  accounts  on  which  there  is 
both  delay  and  loss.  Yet  84  per  cent  seems  too 
large  a  profit  to  be  absorbed  by  such  means. 

The  remedy  would  lie  in  free  markets,  which, 
however,  as  municipal  experiments  seem  fore- 
doomed to  failure.  This  has  been  the  case  in 
many  California  cities;  neither  the  farmers  nor 
the  housewives  seem  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
they  present — probably  because  telephones  and 
highly  developed  delivery  service  have  made  per- 
sonal marketing  unpopular. 

We  give  this  alleged  quotation  from  Col.  Wein- 
stock because  it  has  much  wider  bearing  than  its 
relation  to  the  situation  disclosed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  suggests  work  for  the  coming  Legisla- 
ture. We  have  learned  so  much  about  regulating 
distribution-profits  at  the  school  of  Professors 
Hoover  and  Merritt  that  it  can  no  more  be  truth- 
fully said  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  it. 
The  question  now  clearly  is:  What  should  be 
done? 

■H    Jl  Jl 

IS  IT  UP  TO  THE  PRODUCER  ? 

AS  Col.  Weinstock  says,  the  only  way  the  sub- 
ject can  be  approached  by  State  law  is 
through  organizing  producers  to  protect 
themselves  from  commercial  outrage.  Such  organ- 
izations have  no  power,  however,  to  compel  a 
show-down  of  books,  etc.,  though  if  producers  were 
organized  with  sufficient  strength  they  might  get 
from  the  Legislature  some  sort  of  a  commercial 
and  price-fixing  tribunal  which  could  be  given 
such  power.  The  producer  is  deeply  interested, 
of  course,  for  he  might  be  made  able  to  sell  more 
good  stuff  and  we  can  conceive  that  he  might,  by 


loosening  the  grasp  of  the  retailer,  market  twice 
as  much  stuff  and  in  that  way  get  32c  from  the 
consumer's  dollar,  and  might  be  a  little  better  off, 
for,  by  increasing  production,  he  might  net  two 
of  the  consumer's  cents  instead  of  one — which  is 
probably  all  he  nets  now.    But  it  is  not  the  pro- 
ducer who  is  in  to  win  most  from  fair  trading. 
The  consumer's  chance  to  win  as  compared  with 
his  is  six  to  one,  which  is  probably  as  good  as 
house-breaking.    Therefore,  it  is  up  to  the  con-  ' 
sumer  by  appeal  to  the  Legislature  or  by  commer-  ; 
cial  annexes  to  city  charters,  or  otherwise,  to  ere-  i 
ate  some  judicial  organism  which  shall  have  power 
de    ventre    inspiciendo  —  which,    being  liberally 
translated,  may  mean  to  inquire  how  much  what 
he  has  in  his  tummy  ought  to  cost  him.     It  is 
quite  true  it  is  to  the  producer's  interest  to  make 
retailers'  prices  reasonable  and  to  prevent  profiteer- 
ing, but  to  expect  him  to  mount  guard  on  the  con- 
sumer's purse  while  he  is  vainly  trying  to  get  / 
something  into  his  own  is  not  a  business-like  re-  1 
quirement.     What,  therefore,  is  the  matter  that 
the  swindled  consumer  does  not  try  to  do  a  little 
something  for  himself?    Why  does  he  not  do  a  j 
little  ward  politics  to  Bee  if  he  can  get  supervisors  \ 
who  will  pay  more  attention  to  suffering  humanity 
which  goes  empty-pursed  from  the  front  doors  of  I 
the  corner  groceries  and  less  attention  to  hilarious  ; 
humanity  which  rolls  out  full  as  ticks  from  the  j 
back  doors?     Though  the  country  is  interested 
deeply  in  the  matter  and  may  draw  prosperity  > 
instead  of  bankruptcy  from  it  If  properly  regu- 
lated, it  is  still  overwhelmingly  a  city  question  < 
and  must  be  regulated  by  city  people. 

Jl    Jl  Jl 

PUBLIC  MARKETS  A  VAIN  RECOURSE. 

WE  QUITE  agree  with  Col.  Weinstock's  im-  i 
plied   conclusion   that   municipal   markets  ' 
can  avail  but  little  in  curing  city  profiteer-  ; 
ing.    They  are  desirable  as  far  as  they  go  and  are 
worth  establishing  and  encouraging.    They  will 
help  small  producers  whose  places  are  within  mule 
or  gasoline  distance  from  them  to  add  a  day's  S 
wages  to  a  fair  grower's  profit  on  the  produce  sold.  f 
They    may    help    old-fashioned    housewives    and  I 
boarding-housers  to  make  a  day's  wages  out  of  1 
what  they  take  away  from  the  city  profiteers,  i 
But  the  farmer  who  has  considerable  of  a  produc-  1 
ing  enterprise  cannot,  and  the  housewife  who  has 
money  enough  to  hire  a  telephone  will  not,  take 
a  day's  wages  for  the  time  consumed  in  hawking 
a  little  jag  of  produce  nor  in  yanking  home  por-  I 
tions  thereof.    Mankind  nowadays  seems  built  for 
more  pleasurable  work  or  for  less  irksome  fun. 
In  our  youth  it  was  different,  and  both  the  work 
and  the  fun  of  it  seemed  very  enjoyable.  The 
old  farmer  took  great  delight  in  driving  to  town 
on  market  day,  spending  the  long  morning  in  bnnter-  r 
Ing  conversation  with  the  sprightly  village  dames 
and,  after  a  late  dinner  at  the  tavern,  taking  a 
nap  on  the  wagon  seat  while  the  old  skates  brought 
him  safely  to  the  farm  gate.    And  he  felt  that  he 
had  done  a  great  day's  work  If  he  could  count  out 
coppers  and  dimes  to  the  amount  of  $3.50  for  a 
load  of  stuff  for  which  a  wanderimg  buyer  for  a 
store  would  have  paid  him  $2  at  the  farm!  It 
was  all  right  in  its  way  and  in  its  time,  but  not 
now  for  most  people. 

J»     J»  Jl 
CITY  HOUSEWIVES  ARE  TOO  BUSY. 

AND  THE  buying  side  has  also  changed  quite 
as  much.  The  village  dames  of  the  long  ago 
gained  a  headful  of  gossip,  which  was  good 
stuff  before  the  "society  column"  dawned  on  the 
editor's  consciousness  and  when  war  news  fell 
from  the  tongue  instead  of  flashing  from  the 
leased  wire,  and  it  lightened  the  household  drudg- 
ery of  the  olden  time  not  a  little  no  doubt.  But 
what  time  or  need  has  the  modern*  housewife  for 
self-marketing  now?  Is  she  not  put  to  it  sorely 
to  get  off  the  kids  to  the  one-session  school  and 
iron  up  a  dress  for  the  baby  in  time  to  reach  the 
picture  palace  before  the  seven-reel  melodrama 
starts  at  eleven?  And  is  it  not  nip  and  tuck  to 
run  those  reels  off  fast  enough  to  get  home  before 
the  kids  arrive  at  two,  get  them  their  lunch  and 
dinner  ready  for  the  old  man  when  he  is  through 
his  day's  work  at  four,  so  that  he  can  have  a 
smoke  before  he  has  to  start  out  with  the  older 
kids  for  the  circus — so  that  she,  having  retired  the 
baby,  can  sit  down  for  a  quiet  twe  hours  with 
the  comic  supplement — a  quick  lunch  of  art  and 
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WE  NEED  YOU 

to  represent  us  in  the  field  in  place  of  those  who 
have  been  called  to  the  "colors."  The  work  of  secur- 
ing now  subscriptions  and  collecting  oa  renewals  is 
pleasant,  diiguified,  and  healthful,  and  the  salary  is 
ample. 

Experience  is  neither  essential  nor  objectionable. 
If  you  have  an  automobile,  and  are  not  afraid  of 
hard  work,  we  can  use  you. 

No  objection  if  you  are  along  in  years,  provided 
you  haven't  lost  your  pep.  If  you  really  like  the 
paper  and  think  you  can  convince  others  of  its 
merits,  your  first  step  toward  Greater  Success  will 
be  to  write  us  a  little  about  yourself,  and  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  telil  you  what  we  have  to  offer. 

Only  a  few  positions  open.    Better  write  todav. 


poetry  for  the  soul  of  a  weary  woman.  No,  in- 
deed: there  is  no  time  in  our  crowded  modern  life 
for  haggling  with  rural  hucksters  over  things  to 
eat.  And  what  is  the  telephone  for  if  not  to 
save  wastes  of  time?  That  is  the  way  it  earns  its 
pay — paying  eighty-four  cents  to  the  retailer  for 
bringing  sixteen  cents'  worth  of  food. 

But  this  is,  of  course,  only  one  phase  of  the 
unwillingness  of  people  to  put  in  half  a  day's 
time  in  personal  buying  and  homeward  carriage 
of  the  food  they  eat  during  the  other  half  of  the 
day.  Some  refuse  self-buying  because  they  can 
make  more  money  in  home-ordering  than  they 
could  save  by  giving  the  time  to  shopping,  and  so 
they  are  really  saving  by  deciding  not  to  save. 
Nothing  can  change  the  accepted  method  of  those 
who  are  wasting  or  saving  either  time  or  money. 
Therefore,  to  exalt  public  markets  as  a  cure-all 
and  self-marketing  by  consumers  as  a  way  out  of 
extortion  is  to  roll  out  a  lot  of  bread-dough  pills, 
as  the  harmless  doctors  of  the  olden  time  are  said 
to  have  done.  We  do  not  know  what  the  answer 
to  the  question  is,  but  we  are  sure  of  two  things: 
organization  of  farmers  cannot  cure  city  robbery; 
organization  of  consumers  can  cure  it,  if  it  can 
secure  laws  or  ordinances  to  specify  what  per- 
centages of  profits  shall  go  to  distributors  and 
a  court  to  enforce  such  laws. 

J*    J*  J* 
WELCOME  TO  DR.  WHITTEN. 

CALIFORNIA  fruit  growers  will  extend  a  cor- 
dial welcome  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten,  who 
arrived  in  Berkeley  last  week  to  assume  lead- 
ership of  the  pomological  work  of  the  University 
of  California.  Dr.  Whitten  is  of  a  type  of  man- 
hood for  which  Californians  always  have  a  cordial 
greeting  and  delight  in  acquisitions  of  the  type — 
content  even  to  loot  the  outside  world  to  get  pos- 
session of  it.    He  is  alert,  magnetic;  scholarly  and 

QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


What  to  Do  for  Borers  Now. 
To  the  Editor:     I  find  that  a  considerable  part 
of  a  few  hundred  plums  on  myrobalan  are  badly 
infested  with  borers  which  enter  through  dead  or 
badly  sunburned  bark.    Can  anything  at  all  prac- 
tical be  done  on  these  trees,  which  were  budded 
in  nursery  and  planted  out  this  past  winter?  The 
trees  were  planted  in  good  soil  and,  so  far1  as  I 
know,  there  has  been  no  orchard  there  for  a  long 
time,  if  ever.    Where  could  the  borers  come  from? 
They  are  not  all  through  the  soil,  are  they?  I 
am  almost  afraid  I  will  have  to  replace  the  in- 
fested ones  and  try  to  give  them  a  little  better 
reatment. — H.  L.  D.,  Colusa. 
Trees  which  are  badly  sunburned  and  full  of 
Ters  should  be  pulled  up  and  burned  now:  good, 
lean  trees  should  be  planted  next  winter  and 
thoroughly  protected  by  "protectors"   or  white- 
washing— extending  the  protection  downward  a 
ew  inches  below  the  surface.    Do  not  wait  for  hot 
eather:   get  on  the  protection  as  soon  as  the 
ees  are  planted  and  make  it  good  again  if  re- 
oved  by  rain.    Borers  get  into  nursery  stock  and 
ou  should  plant  nothing  which  has  discolora- 
ions  on  the  stem.     But  these  borers  are  every- 
here  in  many  kinds  of  trees  and  though  the 
orms  are  not  "all  through  the  soil"  the  small, 
ronzy  beetles  are  all  through  £he  air  looking  for 
ijured  bark  to  lay  their  eggs  on.    It  is  not  too 
te  to  begin  hunting  the  grubs.     If  trees  are 
till  looking  well  above,  they  may  be  saved  by 
utting  into  blackened  spots  in  the  upper  roots  t>r 
wer  stem  disclosing  the  burrow  in  the  wood 
d  pushing  into  that  with  a  piece  of  pliable  wire, 
hich  will  follow  the  hole  and  pierce  the  worm, 
o  not  delay  to  do  that  on  trees  which  you  wish 
save  because  the  borers  will  be  increasing  their 
juries  all  through  the  fall  and  early  winter  and 
rees  which  look  fairly  well  now  may  be  worth- 
less later  if  left  to  the  worms. 

Beans  Partly  "Damped  Off." 
To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  matter  with  these 
beans?  Moisture  seems  to  enable  them  to  over- 
come it  early.  These  did  not  at  all.  It  seems  the 
same  trouble  that  my  blackeyes  have  and  you 
called  that  "wilt";  yet  I  have  never  heard  of  blue- 
pods  having  wilt.  I  am  puzzled. — D.  B.  S.,  Santa 
Cruz. 

The  "wilt  disease"  of  the  cow  pea  (the  "black- 


yet  incisive  and  practical;  straightforward  and 
frank  and  yet  full  of  grace  of  manner:  silvered  a 
little  in  personal  adornments  and  yet  youthful  in 
the  freshness  of  his  thought  and  the  cordiality 
of  attitude.  California  fruit  growers  will  take 
to  him  like  a  debutante  to  a  doughboy.  Dr.  Whit- 
ten is  what  may  be  called  a  progressive  American: 
his  course  has  always  been  westward.  Born  in 
Maine  in  1866  and  graduated  with  honors  from 
the  agricultural  college  of  his  native  State,  he 
pursued  advance  studies  at  Cornell  University  and 
at  the  Missouri  Botanic  Garden,  subsequently 
taking  a  German  doctorate  and  finally  settling 
down  to  mid-Western  life  in  instruction  and 
research  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  where 
his  work  brought  him  recognition  in  both  lines 
as  a  leader  in  American  pomology.  And  now  he 
comes  to  California,  thoroughly  equipped  and  ex- 
perienced therein,  to  do  his  best  work  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  American  pomology  has  reached  its 
greatest  development  and  its  richest  variety,  and 
is  waiting  for  scientific  achievement  commensurate 
with  its  commercial  importance.  In  California  Dr. 
Whitten  returns  to  association  with  Dr.  Howard, 
who  came  from  Missouri  University  to  California 
University  four  years  ago  and  is  already  widely 
known  to  our  readers  for  his  good  work  in  fruit 
lines.  With  these  two  men  in  the  lead  and  with 
a  squad  of  thoroughly  trained  younger  men  to 
assist  them,  California  is  now  thoroughly  equipped 
for  progressive  work  in  deciduous  fruits  as  she 
has  been  for  several  years  past  in  semi-tropical 
lines,  and  we  understand  that  such  an  advance 
in  the  interest  of  what  are  sometimes  called  "com- 
mon orchard  fruits"  is  now  contemplated  by  the 
University  in  response  to  manifestation  of  desire 
in  that  direction  by  the  commercial  growers  there- 
of. In  such  a  drive  Dr.  Whitten  will  be  the  allied 
commander. 


eye"  is  a  cow  pea)  is  different  from  the  trouble 
which  your  specimens  show — which  is  apparently 
the  after  effects  of  a  damping-off  fungus.  The 
attack  comes  early  in  the  season  and  on  plants 
in  which  it  was  checked  by  increasing  dryness  of 
the  air  and  soil-surface  before  it  could  kill  the 
plant  the  growth  may  continue  and  yet  the  roots 
and  lower  stem  are  sufficiently  weakened  by  it  so 
that  the  plant  cannot  stand  the  strain  of  later 
development  and  the  pods  are  apt  to  ripen  only 
small  and  deformed  beans — as  your  samples  show. 
No  treatment  would  probably  be  effective  after 
damping  off  got  in  its  early  work.  A  preventive 
would  be  wider  planting  and  better  chance  for 
the  soil  surface  to  dry  off  around  the  plants  dur- 
ing their  early  growth.  Too  thick  planting  and 
too  dense  a  shade  at  this  time  favors  damping 
off — especially  near  the  coast  or  on  river  bottoms 
where  damp  air  is  apt  to  prevail. 

Passivism  on  Squirrel  Question. 

To  the  Editor:  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  get 
rid  of  squirrels  with  poison  or  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon. If  "mustard  gas"  is  fine  for  Germans,  why 
not  for  squirrels?  Can  you  do  something  in  this 
line? — D.  B.  S.,  Santa  Cruz. 

If  you  cannot  poison  squirrels  it  is  because  you 
have  poor  poison  or  do  not  use  good  poison  right. 
If  you  cannot  get  them  with  carbon  bisulphide  it 
may  be  that  you  are  using  it  during  the  dry  sea- 
son. It  should  be  used  after  the  rains  have  closed 
up  the  soil  cracks,  etc.  The  only  way  to  protect 
yourself  against  squirrels  is  to  keep  killing  them, 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  present  case  with  Ger- 
mans but  will  soon  be  unnecessary,  we  hope.  The 
only  way  for  a  district  to  get  squirrels  below  the 
point  of  much  injury  is  to  get  everybody  to  fight 
them  and  to  have  power  to  fight  them  on  open 
lands  and  to  assess  the  cost  against  such  lands. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  recent  laws  the  execution 
of  which  rests  with  the  State  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner, and  he  has  a  staff  of  expert  assistants 
for  that  work.  Everyone  who  has  nerve  to  make 
a  fight  against  ground  squirrels  and  will  not 
allow  him  to  drop  into  a  ruinous  passivism  on 
that  subject,  should  enlist  for  the  drive  which  the 
county  horticultural  commissioners  are  author- 
ized by  law  to  push  forward. 

A  Peach-Almond. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  sample  of  some  fruits 
from  a  tree  which  was  supposed  to  be  an  almond; 
but  the  fruit  is  quite  different.  It  tastes  and 
looks  more  like  a  peach,  but  the  covering  cracks 


open  like  an  almond.  What  would  you  call  them? 
— Grower,  Arbuckle. 

The  fruit  is  a  peach-almond.  Trees  bearing 
such  fruits  have  appeared  here  and  there  in  Cali- 
fornia ever  since  pioneer  days  and  have  been 
known  abroad  for  a  long  time.  Darwin  speaks  of 
it  as  known  in  France,  where  it  was  called  the 
peach-almond,  and  several  varieties  of  it  were 
noted,  which  are  held  to.  be  "varieties  which  con- 
nect the  peach  and  the  almond."  There  are  not 
only  different  varieties,  which  are  distinguishable 
by  size  of  pit  and  external  appearance,  but  even 
single  trees  have  a  way  of  varying  widely  in  their 
fruits  —  sometimes  producing  peach-like  fruits, 
sometimes  regular  almonds.  In  short,  it  is  a  very 
sporty  affair — not  seeming  to  know  itself  whether 
it  is  a  peach  or  an  almond.  It  is  of  no  commer- 
cial account  except  that  the  nuts  have  been  used 
to  some  extent  for  many  years  to  grow  seedlings 
for  budding  both  peach  and  almond  upon — but 
no  superiority  of  them  over  peach  and  almond 
seedlings  has  ever  been  clearly  demonstrated. 


Subterranean  Inhospitality. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  twigs  of  French 
prunes.  Growth  seems  to  start  well  in  the  spring, 
but  afterwards  it  stops,  the  twigs  become  thin,  the 
leaves  small  and  brown  around  the  edges,  and  the 
wood  dies  back.  Some  trees  recover  by  sending 
up  new  shoots  near  the  trunk,  though  it  may  take 
several  years.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
trouble?  It's  not  quite  so  bad  on  deep  sediment 
soil  as  the  lighter  hill  soil,  though  it  favors  cer- 
tain spots.  Though  the  trees  never  get  large,  they 
bear  very  heavily  and  unusually  large  prunes, 
some  20s  and  30s. — Grower,  Santa  Margarita. 
""There  is  no  disease-causing  agency  present.  You 
have  to  deal  with  an  underground  trouble.  It  is 
more  probably  involved  in  irregular  and  insuf- 
ficient soil  moisture  than  in  any  other  cause, 
though  this  may  act  through  concentration  of 
some  unwholesome  soil  substance  as  well  as  by 
direct  famishing  for  lack  of  moisture  as  the  sea- 
son advances  away  from  the  spring  supply  which 
starts  the  growth.  Naturally  the  trees  do  better 
on  the  deeper  soils  both1  because  of  the  better  soil 
substance  and  of  the  greater  amount  of  soil  moist- 
ure which  they  are' able  to  retain.  But  even  they 
would  show  more  growth  and  promise  better  for 
long  life  if  they  had  more  summer  and  fall  moist- 
ure. Irrigation,  to  be  used  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  seasonal  rainfall  and  the  retaining 
capacity  of  the  soil  in  different  parts  of  the  area 
planted,  would  be  the  first  aid  in  such  cases  of 

injury.   

Pink  Bean  Root-Rot. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  cause  of  pink  bean 
roots  rotting?  The  vines  turn  yellow,  then  wilt 
and  die.- — R.  A.,  Atwater. 

If  the  plants  wilt  yellow  and  die  without  ap- 
pearance of  spots  or  blotches  on  the  leaves,  pods 
or  stems,  the  trouble  is  in  the  root  and  it  may  be 
due  to  a  fungus  which  works  into  the  substance  of 
the  root  or  lower  stem  from  the  soil,  which  in 
such  cases  usually  has  too  much  moisture  at  the 
surface — or  the  root  may  be  rotted  by  alkali.  In 
both  cases  the  visible  effects  on  the  plants  are 
similar. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
ninished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francl9co 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  August  27,  1918: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperator* 
,  -»  >  Data 


Stations —            Past  Seasonal  Normal  t   > 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'm  Mln'm 

Eureka   01  .43  .15  86  SO 

Red  Bluff    .12  ...  10fi  68 

Sacramento    ...  ...  102  56 

San  Francisco    ...  .tl  "2  53 

San  Jose    ...  .08  »2  SO 

Fresno    ...  ...  104  «2 

San  Luis  Obispo   .M  .03  84  50 

Los  Angeles    .11  ...  00  56 

Saa  Diego    .04  ...  T8  62 
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farm  Products 
Must  Increase 

If  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  do 
their  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How 
are  you  going  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with 
the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Evaporation  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  1.  For.] 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


IN  MOST  sections  of  the  State  of 
California  a  dry  atmosphere 
and  a  hot  sun  make  the  curing 
of  fruit  by  exposure  the  nat- 
ural and  the  cheapest  method. 
There  are  certain  localities,  how- 
ever, where  an  artificial  evaporating 
plant  is  advisable  to  save  fruit  in  a 
late  or  unfavorable  season  and  others 
where  it  is  a  necessity  in  order  to 
deal  with  the  bulk  of  fruit  to  be 
cured. 

The  drying  plant  illustrated  in 
this  article  belongs  to  the  latter 
class,  where  apples  only  are  consid- 
ered at  present,  though  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  plant  could  not  be 
adapted  to  other  fruits  as  well.  It 
has  been  installed  by  the  owners  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  their 
entire  crop  if  necessary  and  with 
more  even  than  they  grow  them- 
selves. 

In  early  days,  when  apples  were 
dried  in  the  open  entirely,  so  many 
trays  and  so  much  ground  space  was 
necessary  and  the  handling  was  so 
expensive  that  it  cut  a  big  hole  in 
the  profits  of  the  growers,  though 
many  apples  are  still  sun-dried.  Then 
came  the  box  evaporator,  which  is 
still  in  use  and  is  a  very  efficient 
one.     In    fact,   most   of   the  small 


to  six  inches  deep  and  are  left  there 
for  from  four  to  six  hours  before  be- 
ing shoveled  over^"  Sometimes  they 
are  shoveled  over  twice  or  even  a 
third  time,  according  to  humidity  of 
the  outside  atmosphere,  but  the  com- 
plete drying  takes  about  12  hours 
in  the  kiln.  The  temperature  is  kept 
at  160  to  165  degrees  Fahr.  The 
dried  fruit  is  then  shoveled  out  into 
the  cooling  room  and  left  in  heaps 
for  two  or  three  days  to  equalize 
the  moisture,  being  shoveled  over  if 
necessary,  and  they  are  then  ready 
to  pack.    The  press  is  in  this  room. 

FIRNACES  AND  FLOORS. 

The  furnaces  are  12  feet  long  by 
4%  feet  wide  and  4%  feet  high, 
with  7  runs  of  12-inch  sheet-iron 
pipes  running  parallel  about  4% 
feet  below  the  drying  floor,  in  order 
to  distribute  the  heat  evenly.  The 
draught  is  regulated  below  and 
above.     Ray  oil-burners  are  used. 

The  drying  floors,  of  which  there 
are  four — one  for  each  furnace — are 
20  feet  square.  They  are  slatted 
with  spruce  strips  1  inch  by  %  inch, 
the  narrow  end  resting  on  the  joists, 
leaving  a  ^4-inch  crack  between 
each  slat.  This  allows  the  heat  to 
circulate  through  the  cut  fruit  with- 


Hop  kiln*  are  being  converted  Into  fruit-evaporating  houses. 


dryers  are  practically  variations  of 
the  chambered  dryer  designed  and 
patented  by  W.  L.  Parsons  of  Santa 
Clara  county  and  which  has  been 
described  already. 

Rodgers  Brothers  of  Watsonville 
converted  their  hop-kiln  into  an 
apple  dryer  and  used  it  last  year. 
They,  however,  had  considerable 
trouble  with  the  furnaces,  which 
were  not  large  enough  and  would 
not  stand  up  under  the  heat.  Also 
the  overhead  room  was  insufficient 
to  deal  with  the  fruit  as  they  de- 
sired to  handle  it.  So  this  year  they 
are  building  a  new  dryer,  keeping 
the  old  one  intact  to  be  used  in 
emergency. 

NEW    STANDARD  PROCESS. 

The  new  plant  is  the  standard 
form  of  dryer  used  in  western  New 
York.  It  is  80  feet  long  by  38  feet 
wide  and  has  two  floors.  The  re- 
ceiving (ground)  floor  is  on  a  level 
with  the  unloading  height  of  a  truck 
and  here  the  apples  are  pared  and 
cored,  after  which  the  whole  opera- 
tion is  automatic  except  the  shov- 
eling. 

The  waste  is  carried  to  the  rear 
end  of  the  building  and  dumped  into 
receivers.  This  wast% — parings, 
cores  and  trimmings — is  sold  to  a 
vinegar  works  in  Watsonville  at 
$1.20  a  ton  at  the  ranch. 

The  cored  and  pared  apples  are 
conveyed  on  an  elevator  to  the  sec- 
ond floor,  where  they  are  run 
through  the  sulphuring  chamber 
whole.  This  process  takes  40  min- 
utes and  they  are  then  sliced  and 
placed  on  the  drying  floor  from  four 


out  danger  of  any  slices  being  lost 
through  the  cracks. 

The  floor  is  scrubbed  every  few 
days  and  then  slightly  oiled  to  pre- 
vent the  fruit  from  sticking  on. 

There  is  room  in  every  depart- 
ment for  dealing  with  the  full  dry- 
ing capacity  without  overcrowding. 
This  dryer  will  turn  off  an  average 
of  two  tons  of  dried  fruit  per  day. 
This  means  dealing  with  some  14 
tons  of  green  fruit  each  day,  as  it 
dries  away  about  7  to  1.  The  slic- 
ing machine  will  slice  up  1000  boxes 
of  apples  a  day. 

MARKETING. 

Carroll  Rodgers.  the  manager, 
handles  his  entire  crop,  including 
the  marketing  of  both  green  and 
dried  fruit,  and  he  is  assisted  by 
his  brother,  Marion  Rodgers.  Should 
apples  go  below  $1  a  box  green,  he 
dries~Them  and  is  now  equipped  to 
dry  his  entire  crop  and  more. 

PRUNE  EVAPORATION. 

The  few  localities  where  prune 
evaporators  are  used  are  where  con- 
ditions of  climate  or  altitude  or 
both  make  it  safer  for  the  grower 
to  have  access  to  one.  even  though 
he  does  not  need  to  use  it  more  than 
once  in  three  years.  In  tfiese  local- 
ities, where  the  fruit  does  not  ma- 
ture so  early  because  of  great  sum- 
mer heat  or  any  other  condition, 
the  harvest  season  runs  into  short- 
ened days,  moister  nights  and  a  less 
powerful  sun,  whereby  the  drying 
process  is  delayed  to  such  an  extent 
that  early  rains  may  cause  quite  a 
loss  of  fruit,  and  the  same  reason 
(Continued  on  page  221.) 


GrozIt 

HIOMLY 

Concentrated  -  Pulverized 

Manure 


A  mixture  of  cattle  and  sheep  manure 
from  animals  fed  on  cotton  seed  meal 
and  cake  and  alfalfa  (highly  nitro- 
genous foods)  aged  for  several  years 
under  climate  conditions  that  remove 
moisture  but  prevent  leaching;  and  fer- 
menting. 
No  odor. 

No  flies  or  Insects. 
No  weed  seed  or  foreign  matter. 
Many  times  plant  food  values  of  or- 
dinary manure. 
Guaranteed  contents. 
Nitrogen,  1.5  to  2%. 
Phos.  Acid.  PHP.  1.25  to  2%. 
Potash  K:0  water  soluble,  4  to  8%. 
We  are  shipping  GROZ-1T  in  immense 
quantities    to    Southern    and  Eastern 
states,  where  present  freight  ratea  make 
it  $10  per  ton  more  than  cost  to  you. 
Place  your  order  now  to   insure  de- 
livery. 

Sold  in  bags  or  bulk. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Also  ordinary  Manure 
in  Carloads 

Horse- Sheep -Cattle 
and  Rotted  Manures 

Pacific  Manure 
&  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco 


GET  READY 
NOW 


It 
1 


FALL 

PLANTING 

OF 

ALFALFA 


Prepare  now  for  fall  seeding-  of  alfalfa. 
This  booklet  will  aid  you  in  properly  level- 
ing, checking  and  seeding  your  field. 

Prepared  by  an  authority  who  known 
how  and  why  for  your  conditions. 

Mailed  Free  Upon  Reqnest. 

BOWER  SEED  CO. 

(Desk  A) 

MB  TENTH  ST.,  MODESTO,  CAE. 


Fertilize  all  Crops 

with 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Small  quantity  per  acre  will 
increase  your  production  and  in- 
come. 

Write  or  call  for  particulars. 
NITRATE  AQENCIES  COMPANY 

HENRY  BOOKSIN,  District  Manager 
518-SI9  Bank  of  San  Jose  Building 
SAN  JOSB  CALIFORNIA 


Dealers 

la 
PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-40  First  St.,  Saa  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffltt  ft  Towne,    Los  Angeles 
Blake.  MrFall  Co..         Portland.  Ore. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business  j 

i 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Growers  Operate  Drier. 

The  West  Side  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation is  operating  a  large  drying 
establishment  on  Stevens  Creek<*oad, 
near  Cupertino.  It  is  offering  spec- 
ially attractive  terms  to  association 
members  only  who  desire  to  have 
their  fruit  drying  done  for  them  eco- 
nomically. Members  of  the  "Califor- 
nia Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  As- 
sociation will  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity.  This  association 
expects  to  pay  its  members  at  least 
a  6c  base  on  delivery  for  their 
prunes  and  possibly  more  if  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  secure  some- 
thing on  account  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Co-operation  Pays. 

E.  A.  Smith  of  Concord,  member 
of  the  California  Pear  Growers'  As- 
sociation, sold  his  dried  pears  last 
week  at  l2^c  a  pound.  Two  days 
previously  his  neighbors  had  closed 
sales  at  lO^c  and  11c.  Mr.  Smith 
kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  asso- 
r  ciation  by  telephone,  and  when  the 
price  suddenly  jumped  he  was  ad- 
vised. On  his  twenty  tons  of  pears 
It  made  a  difference  of  just  $600 — 
just  one  example  of  the  benefits  of 
organization. 

Increased  Freight  Rates  on  Fruit. 

Thousands  of  California  fruit  and 
vegetable  producers  are  suffering 
losses  as  a  result  of  increased  freight 
and  express  rates.  These  rates  have 
displaced  the  Western  fruit  and  veg- 
etable producers  in  the  market  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  They  have 
been  forced  to  market  their  product 
cheaper  than  formerly  in  order  to 
compete  with  other  fruit  and  vege- 
table producing  territories,  according 
to  a  complaint  recently  filed. 

Wages  for  Almond  and  Grape  Labor. 

Wages  fixed  at  Roseville  by  al- 
mond and  grape  growers  provide  for 
an  eight-hour  day  and  the  following 


prices  are  reported:  $2.50  and  board, 
almond  pickers;  and  $1.50  to  $2  and 
board  for  hullers  and  sorters — the 
latter  work  being  mostly  done  by 
'women  and  girls.  Grape  growers  are 
to  give  $2.'50  a  ton  for  picking  wine 
grapes. 

Expanding  the  Prune  Market. 

Some  50,000  acres  of  young  prune 
orchards  will  be  coming  into  bear- 
ing in  the  next  few  years,  and  for 
the  first  tfme  in  its  history  the  prune 
market  is  being  extended  and  estab- 
lished in  new  regions  all  over  the 
world — not  only  to  maintain  a  re- 
munerative price  for  the  present  but 
to  establish  a  stable  outlet  for  a 
vastly  increasing  production. 

Grape  Driers  Advance  Rates. 

Raisin-grape  driers  in  Yuba  City 
are  reported  to  have  announced  that 
growers  will  be  charged  $70  a  dry 
ton  for  drying  grapes  this  season. 
The  price  in  1916  was  $37.50  a  ton. 
In  1917  it  was  raised  to  $42.50,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  new  high  scale 
some  of  the  larger  vineyardists  are 
said  to  be  installing  their  own  dry- 
ing plants. 

California's  Grape  Industry. 

One  hundred  and  forty-eight  thou- 
sand tons  of  grapes  were  crushed  for 
dry  wines  and  200,000  for  sweet 
wines  in  California  during  1917. 
Five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  fresh 
grapes  were  dried  for  raisins  during 
the  same  period  and  174.500  tons  of 
table  grapes  were  shipped  from  the 
State. 

Peach  Peeling  Patent. 

Various  canning  concerns  in  the 
State  are  affected  by  a  suit  filed 
in  the  United  States  District  Court 
by  Dunkley  &  Co.  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  who  claim  the  patent  rights 
to  a  peach-peeling  machine  and  now 
seek  to  enjoin  its  use  by  certain 
firms  named. 


Prune  Conditions  in  Sonoma  County 


strata  of  clay  loam,  sandy  loam, 
gravel,  etc.,  deposited  in  layers,  and 
is  well  drained  though  hard  to  work 
because  of  the  adobe  surface.  Over 
the  whole  50  acres  planted  holes 
were  dug  4  feet  across  and  4  feet 
deep — Mr.  Seaton  preferring  the  ex- 
tra expense  involved  because,  as  he 
pointed  out,  this  ground  never  gets 
dry  enough  to  blast  without  creating 
a  pot  hole.  The  trees  responded  to 
this  treatment  to  the  extent  shown 
in  the  accompanying  photograph  and 
the  trees  are  of  very  even  size  for 
such  a  large  orchard.  When  the 
trees  were  planted  the  holes  were 
filled  into  with  surface  soil,  giving 
the  young  roots  a  plentiful  supply 
of  readily  assimilable  plant  food  to 
start  with.  This  year  the  crop  will 
probably  exceed  four  tons  of  dried 
prunes  to  the  acre  and  it  has  cost 
about  $100  an  acre  for  props  this 
year.  The  fruit  looks  as  though  it 
would  average  60s.  In  addition  to 
this  remarkable  crop,  a  goodly 
growth  of  new  wood  is  evident.  The 
trees  are  on  the  square,  28  feet 
apart,  mostly  French. 

Cultivation  is  now  carried  on  by 
the  use  of  a  tractor,  which  plows  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  7  inches,  and 
whole  place  was  subsoiled  this  year 
to  a  depth  of  18  inches.  The  sub- 
soller  made  three  deep  breaks  be- 
tween every  tree  row  and  this  will 
be  crossed  next  year. 

We  noticed  a  force  of  men  making 
up  new  trays  to  deal  with  this  crop, 
which  should  gross  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $15,000  on  an 
8%c  basis.  The  writer  remembers 
15  years  ago  that  a  number  of  prune 
orchards  were  ripped  out  in  disgust. 
The  base  was  about  l%c  and  grow- 
ers were  disgusted  at  not  being  able 
scratch  through.  Of  course,  the 
h  cost  of  labor  naturally  makes 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 

the  present  high  price,  but  the  united 
efforts  of  the  associated  growers  will 
preserve  an  equable  return  based  on 
cost  of  production  as  well  as  supply 
and  demand  as  it  has  already  cut 
the  speculative  element  down. 


EVAPORATION  OF  FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES. 

(Continued  from  page  220.) 

may  be  applied  to  sections  where 
pears  are  late  in  ripening.  The  pear 
industry  is  a  growing  one  and  there 
is  still  much  waste  that  might  be 
mitigated  by  the  use  of  a  small  evap- 
orator or  even  a  community  one. 

CULTIVATING  TASTE  FOR  DRIED  FRUIT. 

Our  boys  in  France  are  not  only 
going  to  learn  how  to  like  stewed 
dried  fruits,  they  are  going  to  ask 
for  them  when  they  return  to  their 
homes.  The  British,  French  and 
Italian  soldiers  also,  who  have  never 
intimately  known  dried  prunes,  apri- 
cots, "peaches  and  raisins  as  a  des- 
sert, will  create  a  new  market  for 
our  fruits  in  the  remotest  sections 
of  their  respective  countries  that 
must  prove  a  big  boost  to  the  dried 
fruit  business  of  California."  We 
shall  have  to  be  prepared  for  it. 
We  must  not  merely  dry  our  fruit — 
we  must  cure  it,  taking  pains  to 
obtain  the  best  color,  flavor  and 
texture  possible.  We  must  grade  it 
so  that  our  grades  shall  be  reliable 
and  our  dryers  and  our  methods  of 
handling  must  be  up  to  date  to  get 
the  best  quality  at  the  least  expense. 

Under  new  methods  not  only  de- 
licious fruit  but  equally  delicious 
vegetables  will  be  available  in  a 
dried,  easily  stored  form  that  will 
take  a  lot  of  labor  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  our  women  folk. 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PFor  Every  "iW™^sV 

Purpose  New  m       Fittings  and 

NkVV  and  ■      ■           Valves  . 

Threads*  v„ed  \W          Specia,  |— 4 

Couplings  Sf.rew  »— ^           Fittings  ^ 

.     Hot  Casing  Made  to 

Asphaltnm  Order  ■  V 

Dipped  ~ 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 


PACIFIC   PIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


of  Eureka  Stumping  Powder  and  now  I  want  to 
sell  a  lot  of  other  powder  that  I  have,"  writes 
Rudolph  Stadeli,  Silverton,  Ore.  "The  other 
powder  makes  me  terribly  sick  whea  I  try  to 
use  it,  but  Eureka  does  not  give  me  the  least 
headache. ' ' 

Eureka  Stumping  Powder  is  one  of  the  two 

arm  Powders 

STUMPING  AGRICULTURAL, 


Eureka  goes  further  and  costs  less  for  all  agri- 
cultural blasting  than  ordinary  powder  or  dyna- 
mite. 

Eureka  and  Giant  Farm  Powders  are  made  especially  to  meet 
western  farm  conditions.  They  are  made  by  a  Pacific  Coast 
Company,  with  more  than  a  half  a  century  of  experience— the 
company  that  originated  all  "giant  powders."  Vour  dealer  cat 
supply  you.  If  he  docs  not.  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  jet 
the  tcnuine.  which  has  the  Giant  brand  on  every  box. 

Save  money  on  farm  work.  Send  this  coupon  for  our  bte  free 
book.  "Better  Farmin?."  It  tells  you  how  to  do  scores  of  fans 
jobs  cheaper  and  better. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Coo. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office :  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices  :  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Seattle,  Spokane 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bide..  San  Francisco 
Send  me  the  52-paze  illustrated  book  "Better  Famine."    I  am  especially 
interested  in  (please  check)  21 6 

□  Stump  Blasting  □  Tree  Bed  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □  Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Ditch  Blasting  □   Road  Making 

Name  _  -  ■ 

^.ddroes  i  
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Patriot^Truck 


Built  for  Country  Roads 
Built  for  Country  Loads 

The  Patriot  is  the  first  Motor  Truck  built  especially  for 
farm  work.    It  is  equipped  with  a  practical  farm  body, 
similar  to  what  you  have  always  used  on  your  farm  wagon. 
It  saves  horses  and  high-priced  feed.     It  brings  better  markets 
nearer,  fo#  with  a  Patriot  you  can  readily  drive  loads  to  a  market 
100  miles  distant. 

It  lays  down  15,000  to  20,000  pounds  at  market  in  practically  the 
same  time  that  a  team  will  deliver  5,000  pounds,  literally  bringing  the 
farm  to  about  one-fourth  its  actual  distance  from  market. 
Business  farmers  can  easily  see  how  such  perfect  transportation  greatly 
increases  the  value  of  their  farms,  to  say  nothing  of  the  convenience  in 
being  master  of  roads  and  weather.  Every  farmer  with  160  acres  or  more 
should  find  out  what  a  Patriot  Farm  Truck  will  save.  Write  for  information. 

HEBB  MOTORS  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  Patriot  Farm  Truckm 


1 375  P  Street 

Lincoln  Medal 
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Lincoln,  Nebraska 

rowrrful  Patriot  Hand  HolM 

by  whirh  the  body,  when  loaded, 
may  euaily  and  quirkly  he  elevated 
to  dump  its  load. 


The  International  8-16 


Titan  10-20 

and 

International  15-30 

Will  be  on  Exhibition  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Sacramento,  August  31  to  September  8. 


The  New  International  8-16  has  one  reverse  and 
three  forward  speeds:  1%  and  2^2  miles  per  hour 
for  plowing,  disking  and  other  field  work,  and  4 
miles  per  hour  for  road  work  and  when  traveling 
from  one  job  to  another. 

You  will  like  this  tractor  when  you  see  it.  When  you  run 
it  you  will  like  it  better.  When  you  find  out  how  light  your 
bills  are  for  kerosene  and  for  general  upkeep  you  will  like  it 
best  of  all.  Go  to  the  dealer  soon  and  see  it  or  write  us  for 
information  because  it  looks  as  though  the  demand  for  Inter- 
national 8-16  tractors  is  going  to  be  much  heavier  than  we 
expected  and  we  shall  have  to  fill  orders  in  their  turn. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

jgw^  (UcarporaUd) 
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Woman's  Land  Army  in  the  San  Joaquin 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pre**.] 


What  the  women  are  doing 
throughout  England  and  France  is 
now  being  carried  out  in  the  rural 
fruit  districts  of  California.  Ralph 
D.  Robertson,  Farm  Adviser  of  San 
Joaquin  county,  after  setting  forth 
at  his  various  centers  the  results 
that  were  being  obtained,  visited  the 
Vacaville  camp  and  studied  the  whole 
system  of  its  management  and  then 
reported  to  a  mass  meeting  of  grape 
growers  and  fruit  men  at  Lodi.  A 
committee  of  growers  was  appointed 
as  a  result  of  the'  report  to  go  to 
Varaville  and  observe  the  plan  for 
themselves  and  to  ascertain-  whether 
it  would  apply  to  their  needs  at 
Lodi.  These  gentlemen,  to  whose 
enterprise  was  due  the  successful 
consummation  of  the  scheme,  are 
W.  D.  Swim,  W.  H.  Thompson  and 
M.  E.  Angler. 

They  returned  very  favorably  im- 
pressed and  immediately  set  to  work 
to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  their 
brother  growers  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  installing  a  section  of  the 
Woman's  Land  Army  to  assist  in 
harvesting  the  Lodi  fruit  and  grapes, 
and  it  was  decided  to  establish  a 
camp  completely  equipped  to  care  for 
100  women  and  girls.  This  has  since 
been  extended  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  150. 


taking  but  feel  their  health  will  im- 
prove and  their  muscles  strengthen 
in  thus  taking  part  in  "the  great 
adventure"  in  which  every  citizen  of 
the  country  is  involved.  Their  faith- 
ful services  will  be  required  and 
augmented  as  long  as  we  are  at  war. 
It  is«affbt  the  amount  of  money  they 
can  earn  that  brings  these  girls  to 
the  fMd  any  more  than  a  private's 
pay  makes  a  millionaire's  son  volun- 
teer for  the  trenches.  It  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  "doing  their  bit"  for 
the  country  and  its  fighters  that  is 
the  prime  motive.  Over  5,000.000 
women  are  signed  up  for  service  in 
England  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
and  we  are  making  a  good  start  to 
emulate  the  example  of  our  great 
ally. 

THE  CAMP  AT  LODI 

Stands  on  a  space — all  boarded  in — 
measuring  200  feet  square.  Provis- 
ion has  been  made  for  75  huts,  neatly 
built  of  wood,  with  tent  tops.  These 
are  now  in  course  of  erection  and 
will  soon  be  completed.  Each  hut 
accommodates  two  girls — a  cot  on 
each  side.  The  standard  size  is  8 
feet  by  10  feet  by  6  feet  high.  The 
dining  hall,  under  the  trees,  will  be 
spacious  and  airy  and  its  dimen- 
sions are  24  by  60  feet — enough  to 


1  accommodate  200  if  necessary 
a  camp  site.  The  kitchen  will  be  set  to  the 

The  City  Trustees  granted  the  south  of  the  center  of  the  dining 
farmers  the  privilege  of  using  the  ball — T  shape — and  is  24  by  30  feet 
municipal  park  as  the  most  central  in  area,  fitted  with  every  conveni- 
and  convenient  place  for  the  camp,  ence  for  barrack  use. 
It  is  now  being  constructed.  The  Tne  sanitary  arrangements  are 
advantages  of  this  site  are  many.  v*ry  complete  and  convenient  and 
It  is  well  shaded  with  wide-spread-  include  toilets,  dressing  rooms, 
ing  trees  and  is  adjacent  to  the  shower  baths,  wash  trays,  etc. 
handsome  and  commodious  municipal  There  will  be  a  regular  rising-call, 
swimming  baths,  to  which  the  work-  "setting-up"  exercises  and  definite 
ers  will  have  access.  It  is  also  well  hours  as  in  any  other  properly  con- 
lighted  with  electricity-  and  the  stituted  army.  Farmers  wanting 
whole  camp  is  being  enclosed  with  |  *wo-  *our  or  ten  or  anv  number  of 
a  board  fence  to  insure  privacv.  workers  will  call  for  them  at  the 

camp  mornings  and  take  them  to 
ways  and  means.  j  the  fieids    bringing   them   back  at 

After  the  camp  was  decided  on.  an 


estimate  of  the  cost  of  installation 
was  made,  the  farmers  themselves 
backed  the  scheme  and  contributed 
to  the  cost,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  expenses  of  the  camp  would 


night. 

AMUSEMENT  AND  EEC  BEAT  ION. 

We  feel  assured  that  our  bright, 
energetic  American  girls  ef  this  class 
will  organize  .their  own  musicales, 


be   later   apportioned   among   those    swimming  contests  and  other  amuse- 


farmers  who  benefited  by  the  scheme. 
The  enthusiasm  amongst  "doubters" 
was  aroused  that  eight  young  ladies 
who  had  worked  at  Vacaville  in  the 
Woman's  Land  Army  came  over  to 
work  in  the  Frank  H.  Buck  orchard 
of  560  acres  at  Acampo.  Directly 
they  arrived  at  the  Buck  orchard, 
they  went  to  work  with  the  ladders 
and  buckets  in  such  workmanlike 
manner  that  the  Lodi  growers  are 
convinced  of  the  practicability  of 
the  plan. 

WAGES  AND  LIVING  EXPENSES. 

The  present  arrangement  provides 
for  the  payment  of  about  25c  an 
hour  to  beginners  and  30c  an  hour 
to  good  pickers  or  packers  for  a  10- 
hour  day.  The  girls  who  are  vol- 
unteering for  the  work  in  this  great 
movement  are  college  girls,  school 
teachers,  stenographers,  telephone 
girls,  etc.,  who  are  not  only  keenly 
conscious  of  the  importance  to  the 
country  of  the  work  they  are  under- 


raents  in  leisure  hours  under  their 
own  director,  just  as  their  brothers 
are  doing  in  France.  Under  the  con- 
ditions a  friendly  rivalry  is  engen- 
dered and  competition  becomes  keen 
for  excellence  in  work  as  well  as  in 
play. 

The  way  in  which  our  best  women 
and  girls  have  responded  to  their 
country's  appeal  for  help  in  the  har- 
vest fields  and  elsewhere  is  an  in- 
spiration to  the  men  folk  and  an 
added  impetus  to  its  productive  ca- 
pacity. These  women  and  girls  will 
help  to  curb  the  rapacity  of  certain 
of  the  foreign  alien  element  in  their 
demands  for  labor  payment. 

Next  year  these  Land  Army  can- 
tonments will  doubtless  be  enlarged 
and  extended  more  or  less  all  over 
the  State,  for  the  end  of  the  great 
conflict  is  not  yet  in  sight.  For  this 
reason  Lodi  is  likely  to  be  visited 
during  the  grape  season  by  commit- 
tees of  growers  from  other  sections 
of  the  State. 


The 
Cheapest 
Place 
To  Buy 

Good  Trees 


Live  Agents  Wanted  in  Every  County 

LOSSE 
BLENHEIM 

'COT 

The  Losse  Blenheim  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  and  satisfactory  cots  the  Califor- 
nia grower  can  plant.  It  bears  big  crops 
season  after  season.  The  fruit  is  of  large 
size  and  fine  quality  and  always  brings  a 
good  price.  We  can  furnish  you  with  the 
genuine  Losse  strain — clean,  vigorous,  thrifty 
trees  that  are  sure  to  grow  and  make  your 
orchard  a  success. 

Write  for  our  new  price  list. 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make 
Santa  Clara  Co.  Famous 
76  S.  MARKET.  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
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A  "Time=Sales"  Plan  for 
Tractor  Dealers 


Food  Will  M  'in  The  War 
Help  Produce  II! 


By  Prof.  E.  J.  WICKSON 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press 

(formerly  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  California) 


Peace  Only  Through  Victory 
Win  The  Next  War  Now! 


A  plan  for  financing  the  purchase  by  farmers  of  tractors  and 
other  kinds  of  power  farming  machinery  recently  came  to  my 
attention,  which  it  seems  to  me  will  be  of  great  assistance  in 
the  present  drive  for  greater  production  of  food  from  our  farms. 


The  plan  referred  to  is  that  of  the  Western  Farm  Credit 
Company  of  San  Francisco,  and  it  is  simply  an  adaptation  to 
the  farmer's  requirements  of  the  time-payment  plans  already 
widely  used  in  selliiio  automobiles,  pianos  and  many  other 
articles.  The  farmer  using'  the  plan  selects  the  particular  trac- 
tor or  truck  or  thresher  or  feed  chopper  or  other  piece  of 
machinery  he  is  buying  and  pays  a  certain  amount  on  the  pur- 
chase in  cash,  giving  to  the  dealer,  by  whom  the  sale  is  made, 
his  note  for  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price.  The  Western 
.  Farm  Credit  Company  then  takes  this  note  over  from  the 
dealer  and  attends  to  the  collection,  giving  the  dealer  the  cash. 
The  plan  applies  to  all  tested  and  approved  makes  of  tractors, 
the  Credit  Company  having  no  interest  in  any  particular 
tractor.  The  necessary  note  and  contract  forms  are  provided 
free  of  cost  by  the  Credit  Company,  which  makes  a  small 
charge  made  for  collecting  and  cashing  the  farmer's  note.    .  . 

The  plan  is  of  mutual  helpfulness.  It  gives  the  farmer  his 
machinery  at  once,  enabling  him  to  put  it  to  work  earning 
dividends  for  him  while  it  is  being  paid  for.  It  gives  the  dealer 
his  cash,  enabling  him  to  keep  his  capital  free  for  use  in  his 
business,  and  also  enabling  him  to  do  a  much  larger  business 
than  would  be  possible  if  he  sold  only  on  an  "all  cash"  basis. 


This  plan  supplements  and  does  not  compete  w  ith  the  service 
rendered  by  the  local  banks.  Banks  are  limited  by  law  in  the 
amount  of  money  they  can  put  out  in  any  one  class  of  invest- 
ment, and  while  they  have  been  giving  much  assistance  to  trac- 
tor buyers,  they  have  not  been  able  to  meet  the  demand  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  and  still  provide  for  the  needs  of  their 
other  customers.  Furthermore,  banks  prefer  short  time  loans, 
whereas  a  full  twelve  months  or  two  season  period  seems 
necessary  in  buying  tractors.  Also,  it  has  been  proven  advis- 
able, in  transactions  of  this  kind,  to  divorce  the  financing  and 
collecting  features  from  the  sales  feature.  "Getting  the  paper 
out  of  town"  results  in  more  harmonious  relations  for  all 
parties. 

All  of  us  must  give  every  possible  assistance  at  this  time  to 
help  win  the  war.  We  are  told  that  food  will  do  it,  and  trac- 
tors and  other  power  machinery  will  help  produce  that  food. 
With  this  plan  in  effect  no  responsible  farmer  need  complain 
of  the  shortage  of  help.  His  local  dealer,  if  at  all  patriotic,  will 
meet  him  half  way  and  help  him  to  make  use  of  the  Western 
Farm  Credit  Company's  plan  and  thus  one  more  blow  will  be 
struck  at  the  Kaiser  and  his  Huns. 


Information  concerning  the  time=sales  plan  referred  to  by 
Prof.  WICKSON  will  be  gladly  furnished  on  application  to: 

WESTERN  FARM  CREDIT  COMPANY 

NORTHWESTERN  BANK  BUILDIN6       FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING         FORSYTH  BUILDING 
Portland,  Oregon  San  Francisco,  California  Fresno,  California 

Advertisement  paid  for  by  WESTERN  FARM  CREDIT  COMPANY 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


(Written  for  Paelfle  Rural  Pmi  ] 


Dried  Vegetables  Replace  Fresh. 

One  New  York  restaurant  re- 
cently ordered  1000  pounds  of  Cali- 
fornia dried  spinach  per  month  for 
ten  months  from  the  E.  Clemens 
Horst  Co..  according  to  Frank 
George,  who  has  general  super- 
vision of  the  vegetables.  Eastern 
and  Western  hotels,  restaurants, 
steamship  lines,  and  householders 
are  increasing  their  demand  even 
in  the  season  of  growing  vegetables. 
This  is  because  the  fresh  vegetables 
in  cities  are  not  always  so  fresh, 
while  you  can  almost  taste  the  dew 
on  the  dried  vegetables,  as  Mr.  Horst 
says,  because  they  often  are  cleaned 
and  drying  within  two  hours  from 
the  time  they  are  pulled  or  picked. 
Labor  scarcity  increases  demand  for 
dried  vegetables  because  they  are 
already  cleaned  and  ready  for  cook- 
ing, which  avoids  the  need  of  much 
domestic  labor.  The  light  weight 
and  lessened  space  required  for  trans- 
portation and  storage  are  also  ad- 
vantageous over  the  dirty  wilted 
fresh  vegetables  that  would  other- 
wise have  to  be  used.  The  dried 
vegetables  are  put  up  in  tight  car- 
tons, avoiding  the  excessive  cost  of 
tin  plate,  which  is  making  canned 
vegetables  expensive. 

The  Horst  Co.  is  operating  two 
driers  in  British  Columbia  and  five 
in  California.  Their  combined  ca- 
pacity is  roughly  over  300  tons  of 
fresh  vegetables  per  day,  this  vary- 
ing according  to  the  kind  of  vege- 
table. An  experimental  plant  in  San 
Francisco  is  trying  every  kind  of 
suggestion  on  drying  that  may  be 
proposed.  Dried  fish,  meat,  vege- 
tables, and  flowers  are  produced 
here. 

A  recent  development  is  the  grind- 
ing of  various  vegetables  more  or 
less  finely  for  more  convenient  hand- 
ling and  quick  cooking.  At  the 
Horst  offices  may  be  seen  samples 
of  ground  carrots,  green  dried  beans, 
green  dried  peas,  celery,  peanuts, 
potatoes,  etc.  Powdered  soup  is  a 
step  in  advance  of  this,  as  men- 
tioned in  another  article. 

Grain  Seedbed  Irrigation. 

The  most  successful  way  to  pre- 
pare ground  for  grain  in  the  Tulare 
Lake  region  is  to  plow  dry  as  soon 
as  grain  is  off.  then  irrigate  and 
randall.  then  seed  at  the  proner 
time,  says  S.  G.  McQuiston.  a  tractor 
driver  of  long  experience  here.  If 
the  ground  is  clean  of  weeds,  it  may 
be  irrigated  before  plowing,  since 
water  is  cheap  and  the  extra  evap- 
oration by  this  system  would  be 
compensated  by  easier  plowing.  But 
if  irrigated  late  in  the  .fall,  ground 
is  likely  to  remain  too  wet  to  work 
until  spring.  The  system  of  irriga- 
tion is  to  make  great  checks,  many 
of  them  covering  more  than  a  square 
mile  each.  These  are  filled  with 
water  and  it  is  likely  to  be  a  month 
before  plow  outfits  can  get  on. 
One  man  began  irrigating  about  Oc- 
tober 1  and  was  unable  to  plant 
until  March;  while  if  he  had  irri- 
gated a  month  or  two  earlier  the 
grain  would  have  been  growing  all 
winter. 

Fertilizer  Demand  Active 

Carlot  market  quotations  on  the 
plant  foods  in  commercial  fertil- 
izers are  now  about  $S  to  $8.50  per 
unit  for  nitrogen  (as  ammonia), 
about  $1  to  $3  per  unit  for  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  about  S6  per  unit 
for  potash,  according  to  W.  N.  Lieb- 
ler  of  the  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co. 
A  unit  is  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
weight.  If  there  are  five  units  of 
nitrogen  in  a  fertilizer,  there  will 
be  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  ton 
of  fertilizer.  There  is  a  brisk  de- 
mand for  fertilizers,  which  will  con- 
tinue until  spring,  says  Mr.  Liebler. 
The  Hawaiian  Co.  is  keeping  its 
factories  in  Honolulu  and  San  Fran- 
cisco busy  night  and  day.  Many 
progressive  farmers  are  ordering 
ahead  for  spring  delivery  to  insure 
having  the  fertilizer  when  it  is 
wanted.  Results  of  the  applications 
last  fall,  winter  and  spring  on  pota- 


toes, prunes,  and  other  crops  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  have 
shown  up  well  this  season. 

Beginning  with  Bees. 

To  the  Editor:  With  sugar  so 
scarce,  I  want  to  keep  some  bees 
for  honey,  but  I  don't  know  even 
how  to  start. — Subscriber. 

[Manager  W.  B.  Dickenson  of  the 
Apiary  Department  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Co.  says  that  honey  produc- 
tion pays  with  extracted  honey  at 
7c  a  pound,  and  that  21c  is  being 
offered  for  immediate  delivery.  He 
believes  there  will  b©  a  great  boom. 
Prices  in  1909  were  the  lowest  ever, 
2%c  per  pound.  Extracted  honey 
has  generally  sold  at  5c  to  7c.  A 
novice  should  either  begin  with  a 
few  colonies  and  increase  as  ex- 
perience justifies  expansion  or  ob- 
tain employment  in  a  successful  es- 
tablished apiary.  Be  sure  that  your 
employer  is  not  one  of  those  who 
are  getting  only  one-fourth  as  much 
honey  as  they  ought.  When  you 
know  the  business,  you  can  go  in 
as  heavy  as  you  wish.] 


Save  Burlap  and  Bags. 

New  burlap  imported  by  the 
United  States  now  costs  about  $150,- 
000,000  annually,  of  which  at  least 
$100,000,000  is  ultimately  paid  by 
American  farmers  for  grain,  feed, 
fertilizer,  produce  bags,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Food  Administra- 
tion. Imports  of  burlap  cloth  by 
the  United  States  normally  average 
about  700,000,000  -yards  annually. 
Any  waste  of  burlap  or  bags  adds 
to  the  national  demand,  which 
causes  an  economic  pressure  for 
shipping  from  India.  Saving  bur- 
lap or  bags  will  help  save  shipping 
to  supply  American  armed  forces 
abroad.  Sell  second-hand  bags  un- 
patched,  as  the  manufacturers  have 
special  facilities  for  mending  torn 
bags  and  they  prefer  to  do  it. 

New  Burbank  Wheats. 

Luther  Burbank  has  been  breed- 
ing, selecting,  and  fixing  seed  wheats 
for  the  past  eleven  years,  the  growth 
on  his  plots  having  been  marvelous 
as  seen  by  the  writer.  Last  year  he 
distributed  small  quantities  to  va- 
rious ranchers  and  had  baking  tests 
made.  The  results  have  led  him  to 
put  three  varieties  on  the  market 
this  season.  Comparisons  with  other 
wheats  have  shown  two  of  them  far 
excelling  in  yield  the  others  of  68 
varieties    tested.      One    variety  is 


white  and  has  a  hardness  and  weight 
"like  granite." 

San  Joaquin  Beans. 

San  Joaquin  county's  bean  yield 
will  be  a  little  less  than  that  of 
1917,  when  almost  double  the  nor- 
mal acreage  was  planted,  as  reported 
by  Farm  Adviser  Ralph  D.  Robert- 
son. Last  year  part  of  the  acreag*, 
however,  was  not  adapted  to  beans. 
Much  of  the  decreased  yield  this 
season  is  laid  to  red  spider  and  dry 
weather,  since  the  acreage  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  last  year. 

Cheap  Bean  Bags. 

Bean  bags  at  25 Mc  f.  o.  b.  San 
I  Francisco  for  the  100-pound  size  and 

20 %c  for  the  80-pound  size  are  be- 
:  ing  furnished  by  the  California  Bean 

Growers'  Association  of  Stockton  to 
{  its  members.     This  is  cost  price; 

but  there  are  only  100.000  of  the 
{  larger  size  and  50,000  of  the  smaller 

ones,  so  first  come  first  served. 

Rye  Grass  Crowds  Foxtail  Out. 

Where  alfalfa  has  failed  to  come 
I  thick,    W.    P.    Slusser    of  Sonoma 
county  has  found  it  very  line  to  sow 
Italian   rye  grass   in   the   fall.  It 
prevents  foxtail  and  produces  a  fine 
j  quality  of  hay,  which,  thinks  Mr. 

Slusser,  gives  butter  a  fine  nutty 
I  flavor. 


Watch  for 
Registration  Day 

The  President  of  the  United  States  will  soon  announce  by  proclamation,  a 
Registration  Day  to  be  held  as  early  in  September  as  possible. 

Mor^  than  2,000,000  men  are  needed  to  put  our  army  on  a  5,000,000  men 
basis.    13,000,000  are  expected  to  register. 

Class  one  is  nearly  exhausted.    This  Class  must  be  replenished  from  new 
registrants  not  later  than  October  1st. 

Who  must  register: 

All  men  from  18  to  20  years  of  age,  inclusive  and 

All  men  from  32  to  45  years  of  age,  inclusive,  should  watch  closely  for  the 
President's  Proclamation,  definitely  designating  who  must  register. 

Where  you  will  register: 

In  the  customary  voting  precincts  in  the  jurisdiction  of  your  Local  Selective 
Service  or  at  other  points  to  be  designated. 

Sick  and  non-resident  registrants: 

These  will  be  furnished  cards  by  their  Local  Boards.  The  sick  will  be  regis- 
tered by  persons  deputized  to  do  so.  Non-residents  may  register  by  mail 
through  the  County  or  City  Clerk  of  the  place  at  which  they  are  stopping. 
Special  provision  will  be  made  for  felons,  persons  awaiting  trial  and  others 
confined  in  jails  or  institutions. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  asks  your  hearty  co-operation  with  your 
Local  Board  in  making  the  registration  a  complete  100%  catalogue  of  every  man 
of  the  ages  to  be  announced  in  the  President's  Proclamation.  Selection  will  take 
place  later  by  the  usual  classification  method. 

The  penalty  for  failure  to  register  is  one  year  imprisonment  and 
NO  man  can  exonerate  himself  by  the  payment  of  a  fine. 

WATCH  FOR  REGISTRATION  DAY! 


Approved  by 

NEWTON  D.  BAKER 

Secretary  of  War 


E.  H.  CROWDER 

Provost  Marshal  General 
United  States  War  Department 
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Fewer  Men,  More  Food  Production 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Increased  acreage  farmed  per  man 
is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  we  can 
make  up  for  our  great  losses  of  man- 
power. But  because  of  the  greater 
distance  that  must  thus  be  traveled 
by  man,  beast,  and  implement,  it 
may  not  be  the  most  economical  way 
to  speed  up  food  production  with 
less  manpower.  Certainly  it  is  not' 
the  only  way.  At  least  two  others 
are  open. 

First  and  quite  important  is  the 
diversion  of  farm  acres  and  efforts 
from  non-essential  products  to  real 
food  products.  A  list  of  non-essen- 
tials and  of  the  less  essentials  would 
show  up  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
making  money  because  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration permits  them  to  fritter 
away  their  time  and  acres  on  non- 
essentials while  the  world  is  hun- 
gry for  real  food.  This  may  be  ex- 
cusable .where  their  products  are 
such  as  require  a  term  of  years  to 
bring  to  profitable  yield,  provided 
there  is  reasonable  hope  that  after 
the  war  such  products  will  be  in 
profitable  permanent  demand.  Bui 
all  non-essentials  which  do  not  fall 
in  that  class  should  be  cut  out  at 
once  in  favor  of  products  that  will 
help  win  the  war  and  keep  the  world 
from  real  hunger. 


Of  equal  importance  are  less  waste 
and  .greater  production  per  acre  of 
real  foodstuff.  It  is  proved  by  the 
experience  of  a  limited  number  of 
your  neighbors  that  certain  prac- 
tices and  investments  enable  them  to 
produce  more  per  man  and  per  acre 
than  the  average  and  to  make  a 
greater  net  profit  per  man  and  per 
acre.  Reduction  of  waste  work,  waste 
land,  and  wasted  products  may  well 
claim  first  attention.  Then  it  will 
be  worth  while  to  turn  to  greater 
production  per  acre.  Frequently 
greater  production  is  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  timeliness  of  operations,  with 
no  increase  in  cost.  Frequently  a 
10  per  cent  increase  in  investment 
brings  a  20  per  cent  increase  in 
profits.  This  is  especially  true  with 
machinery  and  irrigation.  Frequently 
increased  production  results  from  in- 
creased efficiency  of  workers  due  to 
decreased  stomachage  of  certain  non- 
essential products  of  the  land  which 
ought  to  be  banned  for  this  reason 
also.  In  all  ways  all  who  owe  alle- 
giance to  America  will  seek  and 
work  and  plan  to  avoid  waste  acres, 
efforts,  and  products  and  to  increase 
production  while  manpower  is  de- 
creasing. 


Grain  Growers'  Organization 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  Grain  Growers'  Association 
Committee  on  Permanent  Organiza- 
tion met,  August  22,  with  Market 
Director  Weinstock  and  studied  the 
advantages  of  stock  and  non-profit 
organizations  as  adapted  to  grain 
growing.  In  the  afternoon  they  met 
at  the  University  for  further  infor- 
mation, and  afterward  met  alone  to 
discuss  their  project.  The  commit- 
teemen present  were  Dr.  W.  H. 
Walker  of  Willows,  temporary  presi- 
dent of  the  association;  G.  H.  Win- 
ton  of  Livingston,  W.  G.  Hill  of  El 
Centro,  J.  L.  Davis  of  Madera,  R. 
S.  Seydel  of  Lincoln,  Elmer  Sisson 
of  Red  Bluff,  Martin  Kuster  of 
Wheatland,  J.  H.  Harlan  of  Wood- 
land, and  A.  E.  Lindstrom  of  Orland. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  while 
most  California  organizations  handle 
crops  of  which  California  has  a 
near-monopoly,    the    grain  growers 


will  be  competing  with  the  world 
and  may  need  affiliation  with  a  na- 
tional organization  of  the  same  na- 
ture. In  their  private  meeting,  the 
committee  voted  4  to  4  on  the  gen- 
eral proposition  of  a  stock  corpora- 
tion form  of  organization  such  as 
the  raisin,  prune,  and  peach  grow- 
ers, or  a  non-profit  form  such  as  the 
orange,  almond,  and  walnut  growers 
have.  They  have  taken  tentative 
forms  of  both  kinds  of  organization 
back  to  their  counties  for  further 
conference  with  grain  growers  and 
will  meet  again  in  Sacramento,  Sep- 
tember 6,  to  formulate  their  recom- 
mendation to  the  general  grain 
growers'  association  which  will  meet 
in  Sacramento,  September  7.  All 
members  of  the  committee  want  let- 
ters or  visits  from  grain  growers 
promptly,  stating  points  that  should 
be  included  in  the  organization. 


Bean  Growers  at  Farmers9  Convention 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  ] 


A  nation-wide  conference  of  farm- 
ers will  have  been  held  August  27 
to  29  in  Washington  at  the  request 
of  the  Federal  Board  of  Farm  Or- 
ganizations. The  delegates  will  rep- 
resent large  organizations  from  all 
over  the  Union.  They  will  give  the 
Government  the  fullest  assurances 
of  the  farmers'  determination  to  pro- 
duce the  food  that  is  to  win  the 
war,  and  they  will  in  return  request 
assurance  that  in  all  matters  of 
price  fixing  they  will  have  a  voice, 
as  wel)  as  the  middleman.  Presi- 
dent George  A.  Turner  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Bean  Growers'  Association  has 
been  asked  to  address  the  confer- 
ence. He  says  in  part:  "California 
produces  about  half  of  the  beans 
grown   Id  the  entire  United  States 


and  we  were  this  year  urged  to 
plant  freely  in  order  that  our  army 
and  navy  and  those  of  the  allies 
might  have  plenty  of  beans.  While 
we  were  not  enthusiastic  about  the 
prices  then  being  offered,  and  al- 
though we  had  to  face  a  labor 
shortage,  we  planted  beans  as  we 
never  planted  them  before.  This 
was  fortunate;  for  1918  is  not  a 
good  bean  year  and  production  per 
acre  will  fall  below  that  of  1917. 
However,  the  increased  acreage  will 
probably  balance  the  short  yield. 
Our  organization  includes  about  1000 
growers,  representing  millions  of 
dollars  of  invested  capital,  and  we 
naturally  feel  that  the  Government 
should  consult  us  when  it  seeks  to 
arrive  at  a  fair  price  for  the  1918 
crop."  , 


Truckee- Carson  (Nev.)  Project  Booming 

[Written   for  Pacific  Rural   Press  by  D.  L.  Sclirader.] 


The  Truckee-Carson '  project  ap- 
pears to  the  writer  to  be  in  the  most 
favorable  condition  of  any  district 
of  California  or  Nevada.  Five  years 
ago  there  were  but  half  a  dozen 
autos  in  the  colony.  Now  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  75  per  cent  have  already 
advanced  beyond  the  Ford  stage. 
Payments  on  the  land  are  being 
promptly  met  and  everyone  seems  to 
think  he  is  past  the  hardest  pull. 
Late  in  August  the  second  cutting 
of  alfalfa  was  yielding  two  tons  per 
acre  on  many  ranches.  The  first 
cutting  was  still  heavier  generally. 
Most   of   the   hay   was  contracted 


early  in  the  season  at  $14  to  $17  in 
the  stack,  but  $20  to  $22  is  being 
offered,  and  baled  hay  is  selling  for 
$27  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  Having 
Lake  Tahoe  as  their  source  of  irri- 
gation, water  is  plentiful.  Very  lit- 
tle grain  is  grown  in  the  Fernley  or 
Fallon  districts,  but  a  large  acreage 
is  being  harvested  in  the  Stillwater 
and  Carson  Lake  sections.  Wheat  is 
running  a  ton  to  the  acre  in  most 
places.  Barley  and  oats  are  doing 
well,  too.  Some  barley  has  been  sold 
for  $45  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Fallon.  No 
sugar  beets  were  planted  on  account 
of  the  labor  situation.  A  large  acre- 


Sa  m  son 
Tra c  tor 


Model  S-25 

THE  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  is  pleasing 
thousands  of  owners.  It  will  please  you.  For  nearly  two  dec- 
ades it  has  been  subjected  to  acid  tests  and  has  met  them  all 
successfully.  Designed  for  service,  simply,  correctly  and  hon- 
estly constructed,  it  has  more  than  made  good  the  claims  of  its 
manufacturers.  As  a  result,  the  demand  for  GMC  SAMSON 
SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTORS  is  constantly  increasing. 
Why  experiment  when  you  can  secure  a  tractor,  time-tested, 
that  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  meet  any  and  all  tractor 
requirements  on  the  farm,  from  plowing  and  cultivating  to  the 
hundred  and  one  odd  jobs? 

The  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR,  during  its 
many  years  of  service,  has  firmly  established  a  record  for 
strength,  durability  and  economy,  combined  with  great  sim- 
plicity of  construction  and  operation. 

It  performs  the  work  of  ten  horses  and  does  it  better,  more  eco- 
nomically and  quicker,  in  fair  weather  or  foul,  day  in  and 
day  out. 

We  are  sure  the  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR 
will  please  you.  Ask  the  man  who  owns  one  or  write  for  our 
booklet,  "Better  Farming." 

Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  Co. 

DIVISION  OF 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

STOCKTON,  CAL 


LAND  OPENING! 

About  17,000  acres  of  very  rich  land  has  just  been  placed  under 
irrigation  and  will  be.  opened  for  sale  after  September  15.  This 
land  will  produce  two  big  grain  crops  each  year  and  will  raise  a  bale 
of  cotton  or  seven  cuttings  of  alfalfa  per  acre  each  year.  Land  will 
be  sold  for  $65  per  acre  on  long  time  payments.  Write  or  call  for 
highly  illustrated  book  showing  photographs  and  giving  full  in- 
formation. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  &  SALES  OFFICE, 
205  Times  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 

3uiit  Especially  for  C&ltfornia  Conditions^ 


■  Guara 
1  Ask! 
Write  J 


VIBRATOR 
SEPARATOR 


FARQUH 

Guaranteed  byThe  House  of  ABNOTT 
Ask  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
Write  for  Folder,  Specifications. Prices  Etc. 


Past  the  Experimental  Sta£e 
Eleven  different  models,  witn  or 
without  Engine.mounted  complete 
Ranging  in  Price  from 
%Z\Q  to $1,000 

All  Repair  Parts  Carried 


rjofl ARNOTT  6tC0. 

Hljr'VJI  BEAN  THRESHER  HEADQUARTERS 

— j^J  11Z-118  So.  Los  AnftelesStteAniclesJ 


age  grown  last  year  yielded  too  lit- 
tle on  account  of  lack  of  labor.  1 

Drainage  is  still  quite  a  problem, 
but  the  Government  is  doing  good 
work  in  some  places  and  there  is  a 
movement  on  foot  to  bond  the  proj- 
ect and  make  a  thorough  job  of 
drainage. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  InvesUgation,  Drainage.  Legal 
Engineering  and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Management  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects.    Soil  Surveys, 

68  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Grain  Roots  Forage  Six  Feet  Deep 

(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  l -t  . —  by  K.  E.  Hodge*. J 


About  450  pounds  of  water  are 
taken  up  by  a  grain  plant  in  Cali- 
fornia to  produce  one  pound  of  dry 
grain  and  straw  where  the  soil  is 
rich  enough  so  the  water  taken  up 
by  plants  is  pretty  well  saturated 
with  plant  food.  Where  the  soil  is 
not  so  rich,  more  water  is  required 
per  pound  of  dry  matter  produced 
in  the  plant.  This  is  equal  to  about 
four  acre-inches  of  water  per  ton 
of  grain  and  straw  produced.  This 
much  water  must  actually  pass 
through  the  grain  plants.  It  does 
not  include  evaporation  or  water 
that  drains  downward  beyond  reach 
of  the  roots  or  runs  off  by  surface 
drainage.  Evaporation  from  culti- 
vated sandy  loam  planted  to  corn  at 
the  Utah  Agricultural  College  nearly 
equalled  the  transpiration  (water 
which  passes  through  the  plants) ; 
and  evaporation  from  uncultivated 
soil  was  nearly  twice  the  transpira- 
tion. These  ratios  would  vary  widely 
with  soil  and  the  character  of  prep- 
aration and  cultivation,  but  are 
worth  while  to  start  from.  It  is 
apparent  that  to  get  a  maximum 
crop  of  barley,  for  instance,  about 
four  acre-inches  per  ton  of  grain  and 
straw  produced  must  be  supplied  to 
the  roots  in  addition  to  enough  to 
compensate  for  evaporation.  Enough 
water  should  be  put  into  the  soil 
for  these  purposes;  but  any  excess 
is  not  only  useless  for  crop  produc- 
tion, but  is  likely  to  be  injurious 
either  by  expelling  necessary  air 
from  the  soil  or  by  carrying  fertility 
downward  or  away  beyond  reach  ot 
the  roots. 

Where  physical  and  moisture  con- 
ditions of  soil  are  right,  annual 
plants  and  cereals  go  six  or  eight 
feet  below  the  surface  and  use  the 
plant  food  as  well  as  the  moisture 
stored  there. 

There  are  subirrigated  grain  lands 
in  California,  there  are  irrigated 
grain  lands,  and  there  are  grain 
lands  where  there  is  enough  rain- 
fall every  ordinary  year  to  raise  a 
full  crop  of  grain.  But  the  great- 
est proportion  of  grain  acreage  is 
under  conditions  where  all  rainfall 
must  be  carefully  husbanded  to  se- 
cure maximum  crops. 

WATER  IS  LIMITING  FACTOR. 

The  plowsole  of  California  grain 
land,  with  the  exception  of  adobe,  Is 
notorious.  Its  sinister  effect  on  the 
hunger  of  the  world  is  many  sided. 
Its  very  hardness  prevents  storage 
of  moisture  in  that  six  or  eight  feet 
of  soil  where  the  roots  might  forage. 
It  prevents  access  of  air  to  enable 
bacteria  to  make  the  plant  food  in 
that  subsoil  soluble  in  the  water  re- 
quired to  carry  it  to  the  right  place 
in  grain  plants.  It  spreads  the  roots 
sidewise  to  form  a  network  in  the 
surface  three  or  four  inches  of  soil 
where  similar  roots  have  been  feed- 
ing and  leaving  more  or  less  poison- 
ous by-products  for  half  a  century. 
The  roots  cannot  go  where  adequate 
moisture  is  lacking.  The  limiting 
factor  in  grain  crop  production  is 
not  rainfall  nor  fertility,  but  inad- 
equate soil  moisture  largely  due  to 
plowsole.  Not  to  plowsole  alone, 
however,  for  continuous  cropping 
without  return  of  organic  matter  to 
the  soil  has  all  over  California  re- 
duced the  humus  content.  With 
humus  gone,  soil  runs  together  when 
it  gets  wet  and  results  in  a  more  or 
less  waterproof  condition  of  surface 
soil  also,  which  causes  rainfall  to 
run  off  by  surface  drainage.  The 
soil  cannot  absorb  and  hold  half  the 
water  it  could  if  well  filled  with 
humus.  More  humus  then  is  de- 
sirable for  production  of  good  crops 
on  old  grain  ranches.  But  it  is  said 
by  grain  growers  that  they  cannot 
plow  straw  under  for  humus  because 
it  will  not  rot.  That  trouble  can 
only  be  removed  by  plowing  deep 
enough  to  cover  the  straw  in  moist 
earth.  But  this  addition  to  humus 
is  not  generally  available  in  1918 
on  account  of  the  demand  for  straw 
for  feed  and  bedding. 

RESERVOIR  THE  RAINFALL. 

The  same  remedy  will  knock  out 
the  plowpan,  provide  a  deep  soil 
reservoir  to  hold  moisture  for  the 


biggest  kind  of  a  crop,  open  that 
subsoil  to  air  and  the  work  of  bac- 
teria, and  permit  grain  roots  to 
range  in  a  new  country  long  since 
discovered  by  their  ancestors  but 
locked  against  succeeding  crops  by 
the  plowsole.  Figure  what  this 
means.  If  barley  can  still  produce 
15  sacks  per  acre  in  four  inches  of 
wornout  soil,  can  it  produce  more 
when  its  roots  forage  in  64  inches 
of  soil  that  has  been  protected  from 
them  by  plowsole  these  many  years? 
If  the  moisture  that  can  be  stored 
in  four  inches  of  surface  soil  ex- 
posed to  evaporation  can  mature  a 
fair  crop  of  grain,  could  the  moist- 
ure in  five  or  six  feet  supply  a 
thicker  stand  producing  heavier 
straw  and  bigger  heads? 

DEEP   PLOWING    OR    SI  11SOII.ING. 

Two  ways  are  possible  to  apply 
this  remedy  for  plowpan.  Deep 
plowing  by  tractor  before  the  rains 
and  afterward,  leaving  the  land 
rough  to  catch  and  hold  the  rains 
until  just  before  seeding  time,  is 
one  way.  It  is  not  immediately  a 
good  way  where  the  subsoil  is 
worse  than  the  surface  soil  in  physi- 
cal condition,  humus,  or  possible 
fertility.    Where  plowpan  is  broken 


and  mixed  with  surface  soil  by  deep 
plowing,  there  may  be  even  a  de- 
creased crop  because  it  takes  a  year 
or  two  to  soften,  and  meanwhile  it 
prevents  the  compacting  of  soil 
enough  to  keep  it  from  drying  into 
clods.  With  deep  plowing,  some 
means  of  compacting  the  soil  be- 
fore seeding  will  prove  necessary. 
This  may  be  by  rain  if  there  is 
enough  of  it  and  enough  time  before 
seeding,  or  it  may  be  by  compacting 
implements,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral on  the  market. 

But  the  plowsole  may  be  broken 
and  the  subsoil  opened  to  air,  bac- 
teria, moisture,  and  plant  roots  with- 
out mixing  any  of  It  with  the  sur- 
face soil,  which  must  be  fine  and 
supplied  with  available  ylant  food 
in  order  to  give  the  seedlings  a 
start.  Subsoiling  has  proved  the 
means  of  doubling  grain  crops  the 
past  season  on  many  fields  in  Cali- 
fornia, not  only  where  plowpan  ex- 
isted but  also  in  the  adobe  rice  fields 
planted  to  grain  on  account  of 
weeds. 


BIRDS  TOOK  PEA  SEEDLINGS. 

Because  garden  peas  did  not  come 
up  when  they  should,  W.  A.  Reubold 
of  the  California  Seed  Co.  thought  the 
seed  was  bad.  But  before  complain- 
ing, he  dug  up  some  of  them.  They 
had  all  sprouted,  but  where  they 
came  through  the  ground,  birds  had 


picked  them  off  in  the  morning  be- 
fore Mr.  Reubold  looked  at  them. 
Some  people  prevent  this  trouble  by 
laying  mosquito  netting  over  the 
seedbed.    Some  blame  the  seedsman. 


J.  A.  Bunting  of  Mission  San  Jose 
sold  250  tons  of  red  oat  hay  for 
$25.50  f.  o.  b.  Irvington.  He  also 
sold  100  tons  of  wild  oat  hay  for  $20 
per  ton. 


Cleveland  Tractor 


$  1 600  f .  o.  b.  Los  Angeles 

Entered  in  Tractor  Deaomtml ion 
SEPT.    17   TO  M 
Stephenson    Ave.    and    Whittier  Blvd. 
Lot  Angeles.  Cat. 

F.  T.  Briles,  S.  Cal.  Distributor 

214-216  No.  Lm  Angeles  Sl..|lMAiftla.  Cal. 
Branca  Hoik    110  Main  St  APorteolH*.  Cal. 


See  Lalley-Light 
In  Action  at  the  Fair 


Lalley-Light  will  be  exhibited,  and 

in  operation,  at  most  of  the  county 

and  state  fairs  this  fall. 

We  ask  you  to  note  particularly 

the  way  it  runs,  and  the  character 

of  the  electric  light  and  power  it 

produces. 

If  you  will  do  this,  we  count  on 
the  plant  itself  to  convince  you  of 
the  superiority  it  has  proven  in 
eight  years  of  every  day  farm  use. 
You  probably  will  be  impressed, 
first,  with  its  extremely  smooth 
running;  and  the  fact  that  a  low 
hum  is  all  you  hear  when  it  is 
running. 

You  will  see  that  the  electric 
lights  are  strong  and  steady  all 
the  time — without  even  a  sugges- 
tion of  a  flicker. 

You  will  observe,  also,  the  same 
steady  flow  of  power  to  the  elec- 
trical machines  which  may  be  ex- 
hibited. 

The  men  in  charge  will  explain 
that  Lalley-Light  furnishes  light 
and  power  from  two  sources — the 


storage  battery;  and  the  genera- 
tor, independently  of  the  battery. 

That  means  with  I.alley-Llght  yon  are 
doubly  sure  of  having  light  and  power. 
Even  If  you  are  not  of  a  mechanical 
turn,  yon  can't  help  admiring  the  un- 
usual simplicity  of  the  plant,  and  its 
very  compact  design. 
We  urge  you  to  study  Lalley-Light, 
because  It  points  the  way  to  a  great 
saving  of  farm  labor  and  on  equal  In- 
crease of  comforts  and  conveniences  on 
the  farm. 

Next  year  the  farmer's  need  for  Lalley- 
Llght's  reliable,  economical  power  and 
light   will    be   even    greater    than  this 

year. 

You  should  prepare  now  to  meet  that 

need. 

If  Lalley-Light  should  not  be  displayed 
at  your  home  fair,  write  to  as  for  de- 
tails and  name  of  the  neareat  Lalley- 
Light  merchant. 

Lalley  Electro -Lighting  Corporation 

775  Bellevue  Ave.       Detroit,  Mich. 

DISTRIBUTORS. 
Welnstock  Nichols  Co.,  5.18  Golden  Gate 

Ave.,  San  Franclaco  OaL 
Weinstork  Nlchola  Co.,  1311  S.  Olive  St., 

Los  Angelee,  Cal. 
Welnstock  Nichols  Co.,  c/o  Brown  Lalley 

Ltg.  Co.,  1033  Tuolumne  St.,  Fresno, 

Cal. 


Generating  plant  is  27  lnchee  long,  14 
inches  wide.  21  inchee  high.  Storage 
battery  is  included  in  complete  outfit. 


LALLEY-LIGHT 

The  Electric  Light  And  Power  For  Every  Farm 
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Agricultural  Notes 

Many  pear  growers  around  Lake- 
port  and  Kelseyrille  are  drying  their 
own  pears. 

Canada's  wheat  crop  is  estimated 
to  be  one  and  three-quarters  mil- 
lions bushels  less  than  last  year. 

The  sales  of  table  grapes  and  de- 
ciduous fruits  jointly  bid  fair  to 
reach  a  total  this  season  of  about 
$70,000,000. 

The  Pioneer  Fruit  Company  plans 
the  erecting  of  a  packing  plant  in 
Healdsburg  previous  to  next  year's 
packing  season. 

The  corn  crop  about  Lakeport  is 
good  and  anyone  who  likes  roasting 
ears  can  find  especial  delight  in 
making  a  hog  of  himself. 

Manteca  sugar  beet  growers  sold 
their  beet  tops  at  $3  per  acre  last 
year,  the  yield  being  about  10  tons 
per  acre,  according  to  W.  J.  Wood- 
ward, x 

The  Government  estimate  of  the 
commercial  apple  crop  for  the  United 
States  is  24,285,000  barrels.  The 
same  crop  for  last  year  was  22,419,- 
000  barrels. 

Fallon,  Nevada,  is  to  have  an  agri- 
cultural short  course,  September  2 
and  3,  to  hear  and  discuss  lectures 
on  soils,  dairying,  livestock,  alfalfa, 
fruit,  potatoes,  poultry,  packing  and 
marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
home  canning  and  bread  making. 

In  1912  the  raisin  pack  of  Cali- 
fornia amounted  to  about  95,000 
tons.  A  conservative  estimate  places 
the  production  this  year  at  about 
175,000  toms. 

Large  quantities  of  Fresno  county 
wine .  grapes  have  been  bought  at 
prices  ranging  from  $25  to  $35  a 
ton  for  Eastern  shipment.  Earlier 
in  the  season  buying  was  done  on  a 
$22  a  ton  basis. 

The  apiary  department  of  the  Dia- 
mond Match  Co.  was  organized  only 
four  years  ago,  but  is  now  the  fourth 
largest  bee  supply  manufacturing 
plant  in  the  world,  according  to  the 
Chico  Record. 

In  spite  of  the  dry  season,  a  big 
wheat  crop  is  being  bound  in  Car- 
son Valley,  Nevada.  Some  of  it 
yields  as  high  as  25  sacks  per  acre. 
Barley  was  planted  too  late  in  most 
places  and  is  yielding  light. 

Plans  for  the  year-round  opera- 
tion of  the  plant  of  the  California 


Associated  Olive  Growers,  Inc.,  at 
Oroville,  under  lease  to  the  Pacific 
Packing  Corporation  of  Boston  and 
New  York,  have  been  announced. 

Spain  has  authorized,  in  addition 
to  special  permits  previously  grant- 
ed, the  exportation  until  the  end  of 
the  current  year  of  20,000,000  kilos 
of  olive  oil,  one-half  of  which  shall 
be  allotted  to  North  and  South 
America. 

This  is  the  dryest  year  that  Car- 
son Valley,  Nevada,  has  seen  for 
many  years.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  alfalfa  and  wild  hay  crop  will  be 
25,000  tons  less  than  last  year. 
Surely  this  will  be  no  place  to  dis- 
pose of  California  feeder  cattle. 

The  sugar  factory  is  running  full 
capacity  at  Manteca,  and  the  quality 
of  beets  is  reported  very  good. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-four 
sacks  of  barley  on  12  acres;  313  sacks 
of  oats  on  10%  acres  are  reported  by 
A.  Raymo,  manager  of  Brae  Bourne 
ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  as  an  example  of 
good  soil  and  proper  cultivation. 

Early  &  Hart  of  Imperial  county 
have  ginned  their  first  picking  of 
volunteer  short-staple  cotton.  Seven 
bales  were  sold  at  30c  and  four  bales 
at  321/4c.  About  12  acres  of  the 
35-acre  field  are  estimated  to  have 
two  bales  per  acre. 

M.  Burleson,  a  cousin  of  Albert 
Sidney  Burleson,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, has  purchased  the  R.  W.  Elm- 
iston  ranch  of  160  acres  near  San- 
ger. The  vineyard  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country.  The  consid- 
eration was  $80,000. 


beets  are  allowed  to  soak  for  about 
60  minutes.  The  barrel  is  agitated 
from  time  to  time  without  being  un- 
covered. The  process  brings  out  the' 
sugar  from  the  beets.  The  liquid  is 
then  drawn  off,  strained  through  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  cheesecloth,  and 
placed  in  a  kettle  or  other  vessel,  in 
which  it  is  boiled  slowly  until  it  has 
evaporated  down  to  the  thickness 
desired.  It  is  important  that  the 
boiling  be  slow  and  the  process  will 
take  several  hours.  The  work  may 
be  done  out  of  doors  if  desired.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  scorch  the 
syrup.  The  scum  which  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  is  skimmed  off, 
to  remove  the  strong,  beet-like  flavor. 
The-  syrup  is  bottled  or  canned  while 
hot  and  sealed  to  prevent  molding. 
It  is  dark  in  color,  but  has  a  pleas- 


HOME-MADE  SYRUP  FROM  BEETS 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me 
a  receipt  for  extracting  the  juice 
out  of  sugar  beets  to  make  syrup 
for  home  use? — R.  D.,  Aptos. 

[In  making  syrup  the  topped  beets 
are  cleaned  by  soaking  a  few  min- 
utes, then  scrubbing  with  a  coarse, 
stiff  brush.  The  next  step  is  to  cut 
them  into  slices  as  thin  as  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  if  possible.  A 
butcher  knife  may  be  used,  but  a 
kraut  cutter  or  some  other  slicing 
device  is  easier.  The  sliced  beets 
are  placed  in  a  tight  barrel  and  just 
enough  hot  water  to  cover  them — 
boiling  water,  if  possible — is  poured 
in  at  once.  The  barrel  is  then  cov- 
ered with  several  thicknesses  of  can- 
vas to  hold   the  heat.     The  sliced 


We  Manufacture  Levelers  for  Any   Power   From   6  Horses   to   a   7rt   H.   P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 


of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle,  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LiEVELERS  are  now 
being  used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by 
contractors — saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE  SEND  THEM  ON  THREE  DATS'  TRIAL. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist 
raises  and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Send  today  for  full  information  and  our 
latest  catalog  of  earth-moving  machines. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Manufacturers  of 

Sure  Pop  Almost  Holler  and  Separator,  3  sizes;  McGurvtn  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 
any  size;  Sehandonry  St  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Special  Har- 
rows, Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  and  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks.  We  tell 
the  Mart  hi  Ditcher  and  Grader. 


ant  flavor.  A  bushel  of  beets  will 
produce  three  to  five  quarts  of 
syrup.] 


Gardner's  Bean 
Harvester 


meets    the  requirements 
the  rancher  and  is  within  e> 

reach  of  all. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  it. 
send  direct  to  factory. 


of 


Gardner 
Harvester  Co. 

902  E.  Fourth  St.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


The  Big 
Third  Annual 

Tractor  Demonstration 

Begins  September  17th 

Five  full   days  of  intensely 

interesting  features  are  sched- 
uled. There'll  be  a  special  program  every 

day  of  the  mammoth  meet— some  event  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  food  producer  will  be  taking  place  every  minute 
of  the  day.  This  will  be  positively  the  biggest  exhibition  of  modern  farm 
machinery,  tractors,  implements  and  ranch  necessities  ever  arranged. 

Exhibition  Tents  will  cover  60  Acre6 
One  Million  Dollar  Exhibition 
150,000  Visitors  Expected 

YOUR  DUTY 

is  to  attend  this  important  Demonstration  so  that  you  can 
become  familiar  with  every  late  development  of  modern 
ranch  equipment. 

THE  DATES-September  17,  18,  19,  20,21 

THE  PLACE-Whittier  Boulevard-Half  mile 
east  of  Los  Angeles  city  limits 

No  Admission  Free  Auto  Parking 

Plenty  to  eat  at  the  Restaurant  Quick  service  Moderate  Prices 


TRACTION  ENGINE  &  IMPLEMENT 
DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

of  Southern  California 
220  H.  W.  HELLMAN  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES 


LAfiGEST  STOCK   IN  AMERICA 
Decomposed. 

Sheep-MAINURES-Steer 

Concentrated 
In  Perfect  Mechanical  Condition 
Because  of  the  shortage  of  manures  in  this  territory  it  will  be  well  to  consider  NOW 
your  fertilizer  requirements  for  the  next  twelve  months.     More  carefully  handled  and 
prepared  than  other  manures.    From  highest  nitrogenous  feed. 

Steer  Analysis  Sheep  Analysis 

Available  Nitrogen  1.58  to  1.75%      Available  Nitrogen  1.75  to  2.00% 

"    Phosphoric  Acid  86  to  1.20%  "    Phosphoric  Acid  1.12  to  1.29% 

"     Water  Soluble  Potash  ..  3.48  to  3.92%         "     Water  Soluble  Potash  ..  3.62  to  3.88% 

"    Humus   5.07  to  5.70%         "    Humus   7.42  to  8.12% 

Highest  in  organic,  and  free  from  foreign  matter.  Shipped  commercial  dry  basis. — 
Saves  four-fifths  labor  in  application.  Write  for  price  and  particulars  today  to  insure 
prompt  delivery. 

CALIVADA  FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

423  Citizens  National  Bank  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.     Phone  65613. 


Vfl  1 1  Iff!  M  A  U  u  UP 10  Y0U 10  M  AKE  yourself  y  flUJ 

I  UUmJ  FlAn  BUILD  YOUR  FUTURE  5UCCE55  11 U  M 


The  demand  of  THIS  AGE  Is  mechantoaJ  tklll.  PERFECT  YOURSELF  NOW  for 
that  BIG  PAY  which  demand  makes  possible.  Learn  Tractloneerlng.  Automoblliog.  Re- 
pairing. Ignition.  Self-Starters.  Acetylene  Welding.  Vulcanizing,  Machinist  Trade  la 
Western  America's  Oldest.  Largest  and  Most  Reliable  Mechanical  Trade  School.  Estab- 
lished 1905.  Over  5,000  graduates.  Write  today  for  BIG  64-PAGE  CATALOG,  which  may 
mean  much  to  you.    NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL,  Flgueroa  at  8th,  Los  Angeles. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Ukti  ol  tractors,  engines,  pumping-  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobileb,  electric  motors, 
and  otner  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  ol 

their  experiences  and  troubles 


RELIEVING  ELECTRIC  SCARCITY 

pVri»M-n   for   Pacific   Rural   PrOM   by   K.  ■> 
Hodges.] 

Mountain  water  to  run  electric 
power  plants  of  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral California  became  so  scarce 
early  in  June  that  the  situation  was 
critical.  The  season  had  been  dry. 
People  who  generally  depended  on 
gravity  water  had  to  pump.  People 
who  had  depended  on  wells  found 
the  water-level  lowered  so  it  re- 
quired more  power  to  raise  water 
to  the  surface.  People  who  had 
never  before  irrigated  installed 
pumps  and  many  of  them  called  for 
electric  power.  Irrigation  alone  took 
10,000.000  kilowatt  hours  in  May 
and  increased  to  15,000.000  during 
the  summer  months.  No  other  user 
of  electric  power  required  more  ex- 
cept the  street  and  interurban  rail- 
ways, which,  combined,  used  21,- 
000,000  kilowatt  hours  per  month. 

But  there  were  people  who  could 
not  get  power,  while  there  was  a 
considerable  waste  of  water  that 
might  have  generated  electricity  in 
plants  that  were  idle  part  of  the 
time.  For  instance,  one  company 
might  have  three  power  plants  un- 
der one  reservoir,  each  using  the 
same  water  that  had  run  a  plant 
above  it  But  at  times  only  one  or 
two  of  the  plants  would  be  needed 
to  supply  electricity  required  by  that 
company**  patrons.  At  the  same 
time,  another  company  might  be  un- 
able to  supply  its  patrons  all  they 
needed  and  crops  were  endangered. 

To  remedy  such  a  situation  and 
to  protect  war  industries,  the  power 
companies  pooled  their  resources  in 
co-operation  with  Federal  authori- 
ties and  put  it  up  to  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  California  to  work 
out  the  best  combination  of  their 
resources  and  to  make  the  mountain 
water  last  as  long  as  possible.  To 
handle  this  job  H.  G.  Butler  was  on 
June  15  appointed  State  Power  Ad- 
ministrator for  all  of  California 
north  of  a  line  running  northeast 
roughly  through  King  City  and  a 
point  eight  miles  north  of  Merced, 
thence  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierras. 
Five  or  six  power  companies  operate 
in  this  section  and  the  California- 
Oregon  Power  Co..  operating  also  in 
southern  Oregon,  will  join  the  others 
about  October  1. 

All  of  these  systems  have  been 
connected  so  electricity  from  any  of 
them  may  be  sent  via  any  other  line 
if  necessary  to  any  district  where  a 
heavy  load  is  demanded.  Use  of 
electricity  has  been  curtailed  in 
several  ways;  so  by  these  two  means 
it  is  hoped  that  the  water  supply 
may  last  until  nearly  time  for  the 
rains.  Meanwhile  every  steam  plant 
for  production  of  electricity  is  run- 
ning full  blast  day  and  night. 

As  irrigation  is  essential,  it  is 
hoped  that  use  of  electricity  for  this 
purpose  will  not  have  to  be  cur- 
tailed. Interurban  trains  have  been 
reduced,  street  railways  are  skipping 
some  of  their  former  stops,  street 
lights  are  being  reduced  to  the  min- 
imum of  public  safety,  one-third  of 
the  power  used  by  gold  dredgers 
has  just  been  voluntarily  relin- 
quished, cement  plants'  power  has 
been  cut  in  half,  and  the  patriotic 
breweries,  running  a  food-destruc- 
tion, labor-destruction  business,  have 
given  up  half  of  their  power. 

As  the  demand  for  electric  cur- 
rent is  less  at  night  than  in  day- 
time, all  irrigators  who  can  are 
urged  to  pump  at  night  and  lighten 
their  requirements  during  the  day- 
light hours. 


match  were  drilled  through  the  shaft 
so    that    pieces    of    hayrake  teeth 
driven  through  them  would  lock  the 
block  to  the  shaft.    We  set  four  7: 
foot  posts  4  feet  in  the  ground  in 
a  2x4-foot  rectangle  and  bolted  two 
4x6's   4    feet   long   horizontally  on 
top  of  them,  level  both  ways  and 
parallel  about  two  feet  apart.  On 
the  4x6's  we  put  boxings  made  by 
hollowing  out  pieces  of  2x4  6  inches 
long.     The   block   and   shaft  were 
supported  in  the  boxings  and  babbit 
poured  around  the  shaft.     We  put 
a  6-inch  pulley  wheel  on  the  shaft 
and  belted  it  to  a  12-inch  wheel  on 
a  gas  engine.    With  the  block  rotat- 
ing, there  was  no  trouble  to  make 
it  round  with  a  wood  chisel.  We 
marked  thirteen  circles  around  the 
block  nearly  an  inch  apart  and  di- 
vided  each   circle  into   nine  parts. 
Heads  were  cut  from  60-penny  nails, 
which  were  driven  into  the  block  in 
alternate    circles,    with    the  points 
outi  so  there  were  nine  rows  of  nails 
running    lengthwise   of    the  block. 
In    alternate   rows    we    had  seven 
spikes;  in  the  others,  only  six,  which 
were  in  the  alternate  circles.  They 
were  then  curved  like  any  thresh- 
ing teeth.     This  made  a  threshing 
machine  cylinder  13  inches  long,  14 
inches  in  diameter,  with  nine  rows 
of  teeth  corresponding  to  those  on 
cylinder  bars.    A  groove  around  each 
end   was  wrapped   with   12   or  15 
rounds  of  baling  wire  so  it  would 
not  burst.     Then  we  put  in  four 
rows  of  concave  teeth  and   put  a 
top    over    the   contrivance.  Looks 
like  an  old  chaff  piler  of  fifty  years 
ago,  when  Dad  threshed  wheat  with 
a  flail,  but  it  beats  the  flail.  We 
threshed  2130  pounds  of  Sudan  in 
two  and  a  half  hours  and  did  as 
clean  a  job  as  anybody,  only  we  had 
to  clean  the  seed  in  a  fanning  mill. 
After  threshing  the  Sudan  we  put 
the  big  pulley  on  the  cylinder  and 
the  little  one  on   the  engine  and 
threshed    350   pounds  of   beans  in 
twenty    minutes,    and    you  could 
hardly  find  one  cracked  bean. — J.  W. 
Richman,  Gilroy. 


The  One  Enduring  Metal 
for  Crawler  Tractors 

THE  track  of  a  Crawler  type  tractor  meets  gruelling 
service.   It  must  be  constructed  of  wear-defying 
metal.   Otherwise,  you  have  constant  repair  bills 
and  loss  from  an  idle  tractor  during  the  busy  season. 

"Amsco"  Manganese  steel  is  as  superior  to  carbon  or 
alloy  as  hickory  is  to  the  soft  pine.  It  increases  tractor 
durability  by  giving  you  a  track  that  practically  defies 
wear.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory  metal  that  ha6  ever 
been  discovered. 


HOME-MADE  SUDAN  THRESHER. 

To  the  Editor:  As  I  have  seen 
many  valuable  suggestions  in  your 
paper,  I  offer  my  experience  thresh- 
ing Sudan  grass.  My  son  had  a 
small  patch  and  no  way  to  thresh  it. 
We  put  an  old  1%-inch  mower  shaft 
through  a  wooden  block  13  Inches 
long  and  14  inches  in  diameter.  Two 
%-inch  holes  had  been  bored  through 
the  block  crosswise  of  it.    Holes  to 


AUTO  TRUCKS  FOR  BULK  GRAIN. 

Hauling  bulk  grain  from  three 
combined  harvesters  in  the  field  five 
miles  to  the  elevator,  Andrew  Kaiser 
of  Glenn  county  is  using  ten  wag- 
ons and  a  motor  truck.  All  are 
fitted  with  hopper-bottomed  bodies. 
Eight  of  the  wagons  are  run  in  pairs 
with  one  driver  and  six  horses  per 
pair.  Two  are  pulled  singly  by 
four  light  horses  or  brood  mares 
each.  Bins  on  the  harvesters  hold 
somewhat  over  two  tons  when  full, 
and  each  wagon  has  equal  capacity. 
The  truck  holds  about  seven  tons  of 
grain,  according  to  its  driver.  It 
is  a  simple  matter  to  drive  up  to  a 
harvester  when  its  bin  is  full,  pull 
a  slide  and  let  the  grain  shoot  into 
the  truck  body — except  that  it  does 
not  shoot  very  well  because  the  top 
of  the  truck  body  is  eight  feet  above 
the  ground — too  high  to  permit 
enough  slope  from  the  harvester  bin. 
The  truck,  operated  by  one  «an, 
hauls  as  much  grain  as  three  or  four 
wagons  and  makes  twice  as  great 
speed  on  the  road.  It  makes  the 
round  trip  in  about  an  hour.  It 
dumps  much  faster  than  three  or 
four  wagons.  The  truck  driver  can 
deliver  about  four  times  as  much 
grain  as  any  other  driver;  but  at 
noon  he  doesn't  have  to  feed  a 
bushel  of  good  grain  to  his  machine. 
Similar  comparative  experience  on 
a  larger  scale  last  year  by  Moreing 
Bros,  of  Sacramento  county  led  to 
the  use  of  trucks  only,  during  the 
present  season.  That  is  another 
story.  

One  of  the  first  pumping  plants  to 
be  installed  in  Carson  Valley,  Ne- 
vada, is  saving  feed  and  livestock 
for  the  Dangberg  Co.  of  Minden, 
who  run  20,000  sheep  and  10,000 
beef  cattle.  They  are  short  about 
3000  tons  of  hay,  but  are  saving  a 
lot  by  running  a  centrifugal  pump 
with  a  Yuba  tractor  for  irrigation. 


"Amsco"  Manganese  Steel  Is  Found  on 
Leading  Crawler  Type  Tractors 

Tractor  makers  are  fast  adopting  "Amsco"  Mangan- 
ese. It  is  proof  against  abrasion  and  friction  and  when 
used  as  track  metal  it  stands  the  wear  of  constant  rub- 
bing against  the  soil. 

Tractor  Parts  That  Should  Be  Made  of 
Amsco  Wear-Defying  Steel 

"Amsco"  is  the  "Steel  of  Endurance"  for 

Shoes  Links  Pins 

Grousers  Rollers  Lags 

Spacing  Blocks      Sprockets  Chains 
Transmission  Gears 

In  Wheel  Tractors  it  is  the  metal  for  bull  gears,  pin- 
ions, sprockets  and  transmission  gears. 

See  "Amsco"  at  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles 

Many  "Amsco"  equipped  tractors  will  be  exhibited  at 
the  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles  demonstrations.  You 
will  find  these  tractors  among  the  leaders  in  each  class 
and  price.  May  we  not  mail  you  new  issue  of  "Amsco 
Tractor  Parts  Bulletin"? 

AMERICAN    MANGANESE    STEEL  COMPANY 

McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


Tractors  equipped  with  ••AMSCO"  parts 
are  on  sale  by  the  following  dealers: 


W.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO. 
(MONARCH  TRACTORS 


C.  L.  BEST  GAS  TRACTION  CO. 

YUBA  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 


(A  MS  CO) 
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GREATEST  MACHINE  AND  TRAC- 
TOR EXHIBIT. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  are 
devoted  to  the  Los  Angeles  tractor 
demonstration  which  is  to  take  place 
September  17  to  21.  For  the  pub- 
lic demonstrations,  in  which  every 
one  of  more  than  50  tractors  will 
plow  at  the  same  time  for  an  hour 
each  afternoon,  the  amount  of  land 
assigned  for  each  tractor  is  allotted 
in  proportion  to  the  manufacturers' 
drawbar  horsepower  rating.  Indi- 
vidual demonstrations  will  be  in 
progress  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m., 
except  at  noon  and  during  the  pub- 
lic demonstrations. 

The  greatest  farm  machinery  ex- 
hibit ever  staged  in  California  will 
be  shown  on  60  acres  in  connection 
with  the  tractor  demonstration.  Be- 
sides al)  of  the  members  of  the 
Traction  Kngine  and  Implement 
Dealers'  Association  of  Southern 
California,  about  100  firms  will  ex- 
hibit equipment  of  every  kind  for 
Western  farming.  It  pays  to  keep 
up  to  date  and  no  place  or  event 
can  equai  the  Los  Angeles  demon- 
stration for  this  purpose. 


NILSON  ROLLER-WHEEL  TRAC- 
TOR. 


A  five- wheeled  tractor  rrewly  on 
the  California  market  has  three  rear 
drive  wheels  placed  roller  fashion 
so  they  bear  least  pressure  per 
square  inch  on  the  ground  yet  give 
greatest  traction  surface  for  a 
wheel  tractor.  It  is  the  Nilson, 
made  in  Minneapolis  and  handled 
in  California  by  D.  A.  Linthicum  of 
Stockton.  The  seat  is  between  en- 
gine and  rear  wheel.  Its  Waukesha 
motor  develops  30  hp.  About  40 
of  these  machines  are  working  in 


the  Turlock  and  Porterville  dis- 
tricts and  one  is  expected  to  be 
shown  at  the  State  f'air. 


DAUCH  MANUFACTURING  HEAD 
KILLED. 


The  automobile  driver  looked  back 
to  see  if  a  trolley  car  was  approach- 
ing. The  left  wheels  of  the  machine 
ran  into  a  shallow  ditch.  Trying 
to  swing  back  and  avoid  a  tele- 
phone pole,  the  automobile  swerved 
so  sharply  that  it  overturned.  J.  J. 
Dauch,  president  of  the  Dauch  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  and  the  driver  were 
both  killed.  The  manufacture  of 
Sandusky  tractors  will  be  contin- 
ued along  the  lines  Mr.  Dauch  so 
successfully  built  up. 


POWER  NOTES. 

Tool  sheds  haven't  risen  in  price 
nearly  so  fast  as  farm  machinery. 

Alfalfa  was  disked  and  sowed  to 
barley  after  the  first  rain  on  Aaron 
&  Brown's  ranch  in  Sutter  county 
to  provide  early  green  feed  or  hay 
and  to  crowd  out  weeds  from  first- 
crop  alfalfa. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Stockton  is  working  its  immense 
Caterpillar  plant  in  that  city  day 
and  night,  employing  2200  men. 
Only  two  sizes  of  tractors  are  be- 
ing made,  the  75  and  the  45. 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 
has  asked  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  fares 
charged  on  their  forty-four  miles  of 
street  railway  in  Sacramento  and 
make  new  rates  that  will  yield  a 
fair  return  on  investment.  The 
lines  are  valued  at  $2,057,981,  on 
which  last  year  the  net  revenue  was 
$63,941  to  cover  depreciation  and 
return   on  investment. 


IRRIGATION  PUMPS 


46  Piatt's 
Wonder 
Pumps" 


Grand  Gold  Medal  Awarded,  California  State  Fair, 
September,  1916. 

WILL  PUMP  WATER  AND  AIR  AT  THE  SAME 
TIME-NEEDS  NO  PRIMING 

Any  kind  of  power  may  be  used,  which  is  an  advantage  in 
many  cases.  It  weighs  less  than  any  other  pump,  and  takes  up 
less  room.  It  is  wonderfully  elastic  in  operation.  Will  pump 
either  a  large  or  small  amount  of  water  without  decreasing 
speed. 

PIATT'S  WONDER  PUMP  is  the  most  economical  pump 
manufactured  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
Immediate  delivery  guaranteed. 

CONSULT  US  REGARDING  YOUR  PUMPING  PROBLEMS 


Jackson  Rotary  Pump  Co. 


329  HOLBROOK  BUILDING 

San  Francisco  :: 


California 


WHEN   YOU    BUY    AN    A  VERY,   YOU  BUY 

the  most  Actual  Horse  Power — at  one  third  less 
ft  rst  cost — and  one=tenth  the  expense  of  upkeep 

Price  $650,  delivered 


Four  cylinders 
Selective,  gear  drive 
3-speed  transmission 

Plowing  speed  and  direct 
drive  on  INTER- 
MEDIATE. 2V8  miles 
per  hour 

Low  speed  for  difficult 
work 

High  speed  for  road 
miles  per  hour 


Model  B-5-IO  M.  P. 


Pulls  Two  Plows 


Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings  thruout 

Motor  and  transmission  en- 
tirely inclosed 

Seat  in  rear  and  adjustable 
to  center  or  either 
side 

Low,  Short,  Narrow, 
Durable 


AVERY  TRACTORS  ARE  FULLY  GUARANTEED  READ  SPECIFICATIONS 

Be  Sure  to  See  This  Wonderful  Little  Tractor 
At  The  State  Fair—Sacramento- -Aug.  3 1  -Sept.  8th 

F.  H.  Poss  Company 


-69  Beale  St 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Proper  Methods  of  Milking 

[Written  for  raeifle  Rural  Preen  by  B.  H.  Whitten.) 


OW  CAN  we  make  a  cow 
let  down  her  milk?  We 
treat  her  gently,  and 
she  has  great  capacity." 

This  question  from  a 
subscriber  was  recently 
published  under  our 
"Veterinary  Queries"  and  readers 
were  invited  to  answer.  No  sugges- 
tions have  been  received,  so  I  want 
to  take  a  whack  at  this  subject,  not 
so  much  to  prescribe  a  remedy  for 
the  trouble  in  this  particular  case 
as  to  give  the  proper  methods  of 
milking,  which,  if  followed,  will 
prevent  cows  from  forming  such  bad 
habits. 

An  advertisement  recently  ap- 
peared in  The  Dairy,  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  London.  It  was  headed 
"The  Artificial  Cow  Udder,"  and 
readers  were  told  that  the  adver- 
tiser had  invented  an  udder  of  can- 
vas with  soft  rubber  teats.  The 
canvas  was  filled  with  water,  and 
the  operator  sat  down  to  it  and 
"really"  learned  how  to  milk.  The 
ad  also  stated  that  no  person  could 
milk  successfully  without  training 
the  hand  and  arm,  and  that  this 
method  responded  to  and  demanded 
exactly  the  same  movements  from 
the  hand  as  the  natural  udder  of 
the  cow. 

Think  what  a  wonderful  invention 
this  is!  Think  of  the  far-reaching 
benefits  to  the  dairyman!  No  longer 
need  he  worry  about  the  shortage 
of  experienced   milkers;   no  longer 


This  is  because  the  cow  possesses 
a  highly  developed  nervous  system 
with  which  the  secretion  of^milk  is 
closely  associated.  Consequently, 
whatever  reacts  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  the  cow  will  react  in  like 
degree  on  the  secretion  of  mtlk. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  at- 
tendant merely  needs  to  refrain 
from  harsh  treatment.  Probably  the 
average  milker  is  not  unkind  to  his 
cows.  He  has  learned  from  experi- 
ence that  it  does  not  pay  to  yell  at 
them  or  pound  them  with  the  milk- 
ing stool  to  make  them  mind.  But 
that  is  not  enough.  He  must  go 
further  and  satisfy  their  natural 
desire  to  be  petted.  The  cow  Is  a 
sensitive  animal,  responsive  to  at- 
tention, and  her  affection  must  be 
gained  before  her  maximum  flow  can 
be  secured. 

There  must  be  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding between  the  cow  and 
the  milker,  but  it  must  not  be  pre- 
tended sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
latter.  A  dairy  cow  has  an  instinct 
that  quickly  tells  her  whether  or 
not  her  attendant  likes  her.  It  seems 
to  tell  her  just  what  is  in  his  heart, 
and  if  she  finds  affection  there  she 
will  reward  it  at  the  milk  pail. 
When  you  see  a  cow  that  happens 
to  be  fastened  loosely  at  the  neck, 
reach  around  and  affectionately  lick 
her  milker  as  she  would  her  calf, 
then  you  may  know  that  a  bond  of 
sympathy  and  understanding  has 
been  established,  and  you  may  be 


This  practice  of  milkers  Inking  whatever  row   happens  to  be  next  In   line  is  a  bad  one. 
Kaeh   cow   should   be   milked  by   the  same   person   at   each  milking. 


need  he  have  good  cows  spoiled  by 
beginners.  When  a  milker  leaves 
he  merely  needs  to  send  to  the  city 
and  get  one  of  these  carefully 
trained  operators,  who,  although  he 
may  never  have  seen  a  live  cow  be- 
fore, will  take  hold  like  an  old- 
timer — yes,  even  better,  for  he'll  do 
it  the  scientific  way.  with  just  the 
proper  hand  and  arm  movements. 

Sounds  great,  but  let  us  hope  that 
the  contrivance  will  never  come 
across  the  ocean.  For  the  one  who 
treats  a  cow  as  a  mere  machine,  in- 
stead of  a  highly  organized  living 
mechanism  for  the  conversion  of  feed 
into  milk,  is  not  going  to  get  the 
flow  of  milk  that  should  result  from 
all  of  his  hand  and  arm  movements. 

MOTHERHOOD  THE  BASIS  OF  MILE  PRO- 
DUCTION. 

Too  few  dairy-farmers  recognize 
the  basis  of  milk  production — the 
motherhood  of  the  animal  furnishing 
the  milk.  The  giving  of  milk,  be- 
yond that  required  by  the  calf  for 
a  few  months.  Is  purely  an  artificial 
function,  and  only  to  the  extent  that 
a  milker  can  take  the  place  of  a 
calf  in  the  affection  of  the  cow  will 
she  reward  him  at  milking  time.  She 
has  it  within  her  power  to  retaliate 
against  any  unkind  treatment  by 
withholding  her  milk,  and  no  mat- 
ter if  every  movement  of  the  milker 
is  made  exactly  according  to  his  in- 
struction book,  she  will  not  do  her 
best  unless  he  understands  her  na- 
ture and  knows  how  to  keep  her  in 
a  pleasant  mood. 


sure  that  the  man  will  get  all  the 
milk  that  anyone  can  get. 

STABT    nil    III  II  li:  RIGHT. 

Most  cows  that  kick  and  hold  up 
their  milk  acquire  these  habits  dur- 
ing their  first  lactation  period — gen- 
erally when  they  are  being  "broken" 
to  milk.  But  a  heifer  should  not 
be  broken,  and  if  she  is  treated 
kindly  while  a  calf  and  a  growing 
yearling  and  then  is  handled  like  a 
cow  before  freshening,  there  will  be 
no  such  thing  as  breaking  her  to 
milk.  She  will  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

The  springing  heifer  should  be 
put  in  with  the  milking  string  sev- 
eral days  before  she  freshens,  and 
should  be  driven  into  the  dairy  barn 
so  that  she  will  become  accustomed 
to  a  stanchion  and  to  the  presence 
and  touch  of  her  attendant.  Begin 
by  patting  her  and  speaking  encour- 
agingly to  her,  then  rub  her  udder 
gently  and  handle  her  teats  care- 
fully without  squeezing  them,  and 
soon  you  will  have  her  standing  like 
an  old  cow  to  have  her  udder  man- 
ipulated. 

Also,  if  her  calf  is  to  be  left  with 
her  for  three  days  or  so,  she  should 
be  accustomed  to  haltering  so  that 
she  can  be  tied  in  her  stall  and  her 
udder  can  be  worked  on. 

Nature  trains  the  heifer  to  expect 
the  muzzling  and  pushing  of  the 
calf,  and  the  manipulations  of  the 
teats  by  the  milker  should  be  sim- 
ilar to  the  first  attempts  of  the  calf. 


However,  both  gentleness  and  pa- 
tience are  necessary,  and  if  the 
udder  is  hard  or  tender  to  the  touch 
no  attempt  should  be  made  to  force 
her  into  quietness  by  blows  or 
angry  words. 

Don't  tie  her  legs  to  prevent  kick- 
ing or  to  make  her  stand  still.  Don't 
attempt  to  get  her  into  position  by 
pushing  the  leg  of  the  stool  into  her 
flank  or  kicking  her  on  the  shin  to 
make  her  step  back.  Teaching  a 
heifer  how  to  stand  properly  is  not 
the  easiest  task  in  the  world,  but  a 
slight  pressure  on  the  front  or  back 
of  the  leg,  as  may  be  necessary, 
coupled  with  plenty  of  patience,  will 
accomplish  more  than  harsh  methods. 

THE   CORRECT   WA1    TO  MII.K. 

The  milker  should  be  seated 
squarely  on  a  substantial  stool  from 
ten  to  thirteen  inches  high,  and  just 
far  enough  from  the  cow  so  that  his 
arms  will  be  almost  fully  extended 
when  milking  her.  His  finger  nails 
should    be   well   trimmed,   and  he 


should  milk  with  dry  hands.  The 
cow  should  stand  with  her  right 
hind  leg  set  back,  so  that  nothing 
but  the  hand6  of  the  milker  comes 
In  contact  with  the  cow.  The  pail 
should  be  held  between  the  knees  of 
the  milker  and  not  more  than  six 


DON'T  CUT  OUT 

AShoeBoil,  Capped' 
Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


ABSORBINE 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes, 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis- 
ter or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2.  50  a  bottle  delivered.  BossSnfW. 

ABSORBINE,  JR..  lo*  mankind,  the  ssaatpttc 
liniment  lot  Boil*.  Bralte*.  Sore*.  Sweiuofs.  Varicoae  Vrint. 
AiUyi  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  S1.2S  ■  bottle  it  drag- 
tun  or  delivered.    W1U  tell  iron  more  if  job  write. 

W.F.YOUNG, P.O. F.,  o6T*a»UiUSarln4fi«l<l, 


Holding  Up  the  Nation's  Defense 


The  telephone  played  a  tre- 
mendous part  in  this  Nation's 
mobilization  for  war.  It  continues 
vital  to  the  Government's  program. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  remained 
at  the  service  of  the  whole  people 
whose  demands  upon  it  grow 
apace  with  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  the  best 
service  that  it  is  possible  to  render. 
But  the  public  has  a  partnership 
in  the  responsibility  for  good  tele- 
phone service. 

It  takes  three  to  make  any  tele- 
phone connection:  the  person 
calling,  the  company,  and  the 
person  called.  Without  the  co- 
operation of  all  three  the  service 
suiters. 

The  telephone  company  can 
make  the  connection,  but  no  words 


can  be  heard  at  one  end  of  the 
line  which  are  not  properly  spoken 
into  the  transmitter  at  the  other. 
The  relation  between  the  speaker 
and  the  hearer  is  the  same  as  the 
relation  between  the  orator  and  his 
audience.  It  cannot  be  maintained 
if  the  orator  turns  his  back  to  the 
listeners  or  if  the  audience  is  in- 
attentive. 

Telephone  traffic  must  be  kept 
moving.  Speak  distincdy — answer 
promptly — and  release  the  line  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Don't  con- 
tinue reading  when  the  bell  rings. 

These  seem  litde  things  to  ask 
the  individual  telephone  sub- 
scriber, but  when  the  individual 
is  multiplied  by  millions  all  over 
this  country,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
important  it  is  that  all  should  co- 
operate. 


^American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
*  One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


ELKHORIN  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

ARE  BACKED  BT  WORLD'S  CHAMPIONS. 

A  young  registered  bull  will  breed  MORE  production,  stamina,  size  and  type  into 
your  herd.    Prices  are  reasonable. 

Wkether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  the  farm  at  Elkhorn,  eight  miles  south  of  Wit  son  - 
rille,  en  the  main  line  of  the  S.  P.  Railroad.    Inspection  invited.     Write  for  par- 

.1.   HENRY  MBYBR,  Owner 
R.  F.  B.  N*.  2,  BOX  82,  WATSONVnXE,  CAL. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

HI  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Reduced  Rates  for  State  Fair 

Director  General  McAdoo  of  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration  has 
issued  an  order  that  all  railroads  shall  make  a  round  trip  passenger 
rate  of  one  and  one-half  times  the  present  one-way  rate  for  all  State 
fairs.  If  your  local  agent  has  not  heen  informed  of  this,  have  him 
take  the  matter  up  with  the  regional  director  of  your  section,  so 
that  you  can  get  the  reduced  rate. 


inches  below  the  teats. 

The  milk  should  be  drawn  by 
pressure  of  the  full  hands  encircling 
the  teats.  The  udder  should  not  be 
swayed  or  pulled  downward,  but 
should  be  held  almost  motionless. 
The  milk  works  down  into  the  teats 
during  the  process  of  milking,  and 
a  muscle  at  the  end  of  each  teat 
contracts  and  prevents  the  milk  from 
running  out  of  its  own  accord.  So 
the  milker  must  grasp  a  teat  in 
such  a  way  as  to-  prevent  the  milk 
from  going  back  into  the  udder  when 
the  teat  is  squeezed,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  milk  must  be  forced  out. 
By  grasping  a  teat  with  the  full 
hand  and  closing  on  it  with  the 
thumb  and  fore  finger  first,  the 
milk  is  held  in  the  teat,  and  then 
by  closing  in  succession  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  fingers  it  is  forced 
oyt.  Of  course,  when  once  learned, 
all  of  the  movements  are  made  me- 
chanically. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  move  the 
fingers  properly  so  that  the  milk  is 
always  driven  downward,  and  never 
by  accident  forced  upward.  A  sud- 
den lurch  or  kick  or  withholding  of 
milk  may  often  be  attributed  to 
this,  as  upward  pressure  is  liable  to 
Cause  pain. 

Usually  a  cow  lets  down  her  milk 
more  readily  in  her  rear  quarters 
and  yields  more  heavily  from  them, 
'  so  milkers  generally  milk  them  first. 
But  if  this  is  done  the  cow  is  liable 
to  develop  an  unbalanced  udder,  and 
as  a  rule  milk  from  the  fore  quar- 
ters should  be  drawn  first. 

All  the  milk  that  is  let  down  into 
a  teat  should  be  drawn  with  each 
pressure  of  the  hand,  and  the  milk- 
ing should  be  done  as  rapidly  as 
possible  without  being  rough.  Fast 
milkers,  who  make  the  milk  fairly 
boil  in  the  pail  and  raise  a  lot  of 
foam,  get  more  milk  than  slow 
milkers.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
greater  stimulation  of  the  udder. 
A  few  gentle  pressures  upward  as 
the  flow  begins  to  slacken  will  bring 
almost  the  last  drop  of  milk,  and 
little  stripping  will  be  necessary. 

IMPORTANCE   OF  THOROUGH  MILKI\(;. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  milker  should  stop  as  soon  as 
the  milk  ceases  to  come  fast,  for  not 
only  is  thorough  milking  of  the 
greatest  aid  in  developing  the  mam- 
mary glands  of  the  cow  and  increas- 
ing the  capacity  for  production,  but 
it  is  a  case  where  "the  last  is  the 
best." 

Complete  milking  will  result  in 
getting  from  a  half  pint  to  a  pint 
more  milk  at  each  milking.  The  last 


Second  Hand 
Building  Material 

i  Save  i 

80,000  feet  Choice  Galvanized 
Corrugated  Iron,  good 
straight  lengths. 

3,000,000  Feet 
Dry  Dimension  Lumber 

New  A  grade  guaranteed  Plumb- 
ing, large  purchases  made  prior  to 
recent  advances. 

Everything  for  the  construction  of 
a  frame  building. 

Get  our  money  saving  estimates. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

SYMON  BROS. 

Wreckers 
BLOCK  11th  and  Market  Sis.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


half  pint  of  strippings  will  test  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  while  milk  from 
the  average  cow  tests  only  about  4 
per  cent.  This  makes  a  pint  of 
strippings  worth  1%  quarts  of  aver- 
age milk. 

A  half  pint  of  milk  may  seem  a 
small  amount  to  leave  in  the  udder 
at  a  milking,  but  in  a  lactation  pe- 
riod of  ten  months  it  will  amount 
to  over  300  pounds  of  milk,  and  it 
will  contain  over  40  pounds  of  but- 
ter, worth  over  $20.  Now  suppose 
it  takes  you  ten  hours  extra  during 
the  lactation  period.  This  pays  you 
at  the  rate  of  $2  per  hour  for  your 
time.  Pretty  easy  way  to  make 
money,  isn't  it?  And  the  best  part 
of  all  is  that  while  you  are  increas- 
ing your  profits  you  are  also  increas- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  cow. 

MAKE  REGULARITY  YOUR  'WATCHWORD. 

Regularity  must  be  made  your 
watchword  in  order  to  get  the  best 
results.  There  should  be  a  fixed 
time  morning  and  evening  for  milk- 
ing, and  the  periods  between  milk- 
ings  should  be  as  nearly  equal  as 
possible.  Also,  the  cows  should  al- 
ways be  milked  in  the  same  order. 
A  cow  soon  comes  to  know  when  her 
milking  hour  arrives  and  she  ex- 
pects to  be  milked  then.  If  disap- 
pointed, she  probably  will  withhold 
part  of  her  milk  and  may  develop 
the  habit  of  withholding  it  regu- 
larly. 

A  change  of  milkers  may  have  a 
good  or  bad  effect.  Two  milkers 
may  be  equally  efficient,  yet  one  may 
be  able  to  get  more  milk  from  one 
cow  and  the  other  may  excel  him  on 
some  other  cow.  So  the  best  plan  is 
to  find  which  cows  each  milker  can 
do  the  best  with  and  have  him  milk 
them  regularly.  They  will  become 
accustomed  to  him,  and  if  he  is  the 
right  kind  of  a  milker  they  will 
learn  to  love  him.  He  will  never 
sit  down  to  milk  one  of  them  with- 
out first  gentling  her  a  little;  he 
will  always  use  low-spoken,  sooth- 
ing words. 

And  not  only  will  the  most  ner- 
vous cow  stand  contentedly  for  him 
in  the  barn,  but  out  in  the  pasture 
she  will  come  at  his  call  to  have  her 
head  scratched  and  perhaps  be  given 
a  carrot.  She  will  try  to  lick  his 
hands  and  clothes,  and  express  in 
her  way  her  appreciation  of  his  kind 
treatment. 

Sentimental?  Perhaps.  But  if  so, 
it  is  a  case  where  sentiment  can  and 
should  be  mixed  with  business.  The 
dairy  cow  is  a  mother.  Treat  her 
with  the  same  kindness  and  consid- 
eration that  you  would  show  to  a 
human  mother,  and  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  results. 


Dr.  Verdo  B.  Gregory,  a  promi- 
nent physician  and  owner  of  the 
Joseph  Hospital  at  Joseph,  Ore.,  has 
recently  put  in  a  $10,000  founda- 
tion herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle 
at  his  ranch  at  Oakdale,  Cal.;  also  a 
notable  foundation  of  Berkshires, 
most  of  the  hogs  being  purchased 
from  Winona  Ranch,  Grants  Pass, 
Ore. 

N.  W.  Thompson,  the  draft  horse- 
man of  Patterson,  has  returned  from 
Chicago  with  16  head  of  Belgian  and 
Percheron  stallions,  mostly  two-  and 
three-year-olds.  They  will  be  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  State  Fair.  They 
are  the  best  lot  Mr.  Thompson  has 
ever  handled,  and  as  they  have  been 
winning  at  Eastern  shows  he  ex- 
pects to  make  a  big  killing  with 
them  out  here. 

It  is  announced  that  no  more 
hand-knitting  yarn  can  be  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  and 
the  only  yarn  hereafter  available 
will  be  what  the  Red  Cross  can  buy 
from  dealers.  Also,  no  more  wool 
will  be  allotted  for  civilian  pur- 
poses. The  reason  for  both  restric- 
tions is  that  the  Government  needs 
900,000,000    pounds    of    wool  this 


"Slipping"  not  "Saving" 

"I  kept  slipping  back  two  feet  every  lime  I  went  ahead  one.**  That's 
what  the  small  boy  gave  as  an  excuse  to  his  teacher  for  being  late  for 
school  one  winter  day. 

And  that's  just  what  is  happening  to  the  cow  owner  who  is  trying 
to  get  along  without  a  cream  separator  or  with  an  inferior  or  half-worn- 
out  machine.  Like  the  small  boy  he  is  "slipping."  He  thinks  he  is 
thrifty,  but  for  every  dollar  he  saves  by  not  buying  a  De  Laval  he  loses 
two  through  not  having  one. 

It  isn't  economy  to  do  without  labor  saving  and  money  saving  and 
food  saving  machines.  It  isn't  economy  to  feed  40-cent  butter  to  the 
calves  and  hogs. 

It  is  economy  to  buy  and  use  only  the  best  cream  separator  made — 
and  that's  the  De  Laval. 

Viewed  from  every  standpoint — clean  skimming,  ample  capacity, 
ease  of  operation,  freedom  from  repairs,  durability — there  is  no  other 
cream  separator  that  can  compare  with  the  De  Laval. 

It's  real  thrift  and  genuine  economy 
to  buy  a  De  Laval  Separator  NOW. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once!    See  a  new  1918  De  Laval 
machine  for  yourself.   Try  it  to  prove  every  claim  made  for  it.    If  yon  don't 
know  a  De  Laval  agent  write  direct  to  one  of  the  addresses  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos,  Acme 
Ensilage  Cutters  and  Blowers,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  Well  Pumps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.  Catalogs  of  any 
of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request. 

61    BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HAY  TOOLS 
STEEL  STALLS 
STALL  FITTINGS 
SPRING  BALANCE 

HANGERS 
STANCHIONS 
WATER  BOWLS 
CALF  PENS 
COW  PENS 
BULL  PENS 
GATES  AND 

FITTINGS 
CUPOLAS 
VENTILATORS 
MANGER  DRAINS 
GUTTER  DRAINS 
LITTER  CARRIERS 
FEED  CARRIERS 
FEED  TRUCKS 
HARNESS 

CARRIERS 
MILK  CAN 

CARRIERS 
STEEL  TRACK 
TRACK  FITTINGS 

SWINGING 
CRANKS 


"LOUDEN" 

BARN  EQUIPMENT 

The  dairy  rancher  has  long1 
since  learned  that  the  cow  is  a 
sensitive  animal  and  anything* 
that  adds  to  the  comfort  and  the 
cleanliness  of  her  surroundings 
invariably  shows  up  in  the  profits 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

30%  to  40% 
Increase  in  Production 

is  often  the  result  where  clean, 
comfortable  Louden  barn  equip- 
ment replaces  the  old  style  un- 
comfortable and  unsanitary  kind. 

TWO  VALUABLE 
BOOKS  FREE 

Big  112-page  book  of  Modern 
Barn  Plans  containing:  scores  of 
diagrams  and  illustrations  —  and 
the  complete  Catalog  of  Louden 
Barn  Equipment. 

A  Postal  Will  Bring:  Them. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 
424  East  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hardy     Rhododendrons,     Azaleas,  Boxwood*, 
Hollies  and  a  complete  line  of 

Coniferous  Evergreens. 
WRITE    FOR  PRICES 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA.  CALIFORNIA. 


year  and  only  about  280,000,000 
pounds  will  be  produced.  Wool 
growers  are  not  worrying  about  a 
market  for  their  product  these  days. 


fo^  Milking  Machines 


mniO—m  B-K  keeps  tubes  and  cups  met  and 
Walw  _  dean.  Penetrates  milk  solids— kills  the 
bacteria.  Is  dean — harmless — cannot  taint 
milk.  B-K  make*  rubber  parts  last  longer 
—  cannot  harm  metal.  Used  and  recom- 
mended by  Milking  Machine  Manufacturers 
for  years.  Cheapest  in  actual  use— -sold 
under  guarantee.  Get  B-K  today — end  sour 
milk  troubles.  Send  us  your  order  and  your 
dealer's  name.  Send  for  dairy  bulletins  and 
"trial  offer." 


General  Laboratories  -  SCa (too ft,  WLv 
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Feeding  $80  Alfalfa  to  Steers 


To  the  Editor:  Would  it  be 
profitable  to  fatten  range  cattle  on 
alfalfa  instead  of  cutting  and  selling 
it  baled,  when  hay  will  sell  around 
530  per  ton? — D.  Gerster,  Jr.,  Red- 
lands,  Cal. 

{Answered   by   Livestock  Editor.) 

Experiments  conducted  when  al- 
falfa sold  for  $10  per  ton  showed 
that  it  cost  $3.92  per  100  pounds  of 
gain.  With  alfalfa  at  $30  per  ton 
this  would  make  the  cost  $11.76 
per  100  pounds. 

Not  very  encouraging  at  first 
thought,  yet  there  are  four  factors 
that  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion: First,  the  alfalfa  will  not 
cost  you  $30  per  ton.  Second,  your 
cattle  have  been  on  range  and  it 
has  not  cost  you  much  to  bring 
them  to  finishing  condition.  Third, 
by  marketing  your  alfalfa  through 


the  steers  you  will  get  nearly  a  ton 
of  manure  per  month  from  each  ani- 
mal, valued,  according  to  the  pres- 
ent prices  of  farm  products,  at  from 
$4  to  $6  per  ton.  Fourth,  you  should 
consider  what  the  price  of  beef  cat- 
tle will  probably  be  when  yotrs  are 
ready  for  market,  rather  than  the 
present  price.  In  all  probability, 
after  the  grass-fed  stock  has  been 
cleaned  up,  shipments  will  not  be 
so  heavy  and  the  price  will  raise  to 
correspond. 

If  you  can  supplement  your  al- 
falfa with  straw,  silage,  corn  stalk6, 
beet  tops  or  beet  pulp,  together  with 
a  little  cottonseed  meal,  you  will  be 
able  to  reduce  the  feeding  cost  and 
make  a  satisfactory  profit.  Chop- 
ping all  feed  used  will  eliminate  the 
waste  and  still  further  increase  your 
profits. 


Glenn  County  for  Durocs 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


A  highly  commendable  and  strictly 
business-like  system  of  Duroc-Jersey 
propaganda  is  being  carried  on  with 
gratifying  success  in  Glenn  county 
by  H.  P.  Slocum  &  Sons  of  Willows. 
As  a  result.  State  Fair  visitors  will 
be  delighted  by  a  splendid  exhibit 
of  seven  futurities  from  Glenn  county 
and  two  from  Butte  county,  among  the 
other  Duroc  hogs  that  will  be  shown. 

The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  most  of  these  futurity  litters 
and  he  is  glad  not  to  be  the  judge. 
The  36  pigs  in  the  nine  exhibits  are 
of  wonderful  uniformity  and  excel- 
lence. Their  exhibitors  are  mostly 
youths,  but  all  are  people  for  whom 
Clayton  M.  Slocum  has  bought  pigs 
or  sows  from  the  East  or  to  whom 
he  has  sold  from  his  own  herd.  The 
exhibitors  are  C.  W.  Scott,  C.  D. 
Bright,  and  Hedges  &  McMartln,  all 
of  Glenn;  C.  W.  Smith,  H.  P.  Slo- 
cum &  Sons,  and  W.  H.  Manis.  all 
of  Willows;  W.  B.  Bennett  of  Nord, 
and  Hollingshead  &  Sons  of  Orland. 
Some  of  these  will  show  other 
Durocs   besides   the   futurities,  but 


the  latter  have  been  leaders  in  the 
interest  of  their  communities. 

Mr.  Slocum  has  attended  to  the 
registration  papers  and  entry  in  the 
futurities,  and  has  also  acted  as 
adviser  on  feeding  and  fitting.  The 
exhibitors  are  all  enthusiastic,  and 
determined  to  make  their  sections 
famous  for  Durocs.  This  is  Mr.  Slo- 
cum's  aim  and  one  object  of  his  ac- 
tivities. His  slogan  is  printed  on 
the  auto  truck  he  drives  about, 
"Glenn  County  for  Durocs." 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  get  farm- 
ers all  around  him  interested  in 
raising  more  and  better  hdgs.  Mr. 
Slocum  is  depended  upon  to  find  a 
market  for  the  surplus  of  his  new 
clients.  This  he  does  in  his  per- 
sonal contact  with  prospective  buy- 
ers and  visitors  to  the  ranch  and  by 
advertising  his  clients'  stock  along 
with  his  own  under  his  own  name. 
Eventually  they  will  strike  out  in- 
dependently, but,  at  any  rate,  within 
a  short  time  anybody  will  be  able 
to  buy  carloads  of  the  best  Duroc 
blood  in  this  one  community. 


To  Tell  the  Age  of  Sheep 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  age  of  sheep  may  be  deter- 
mined fairly  accurately  by  means  of 
the  teeth.  Sheep  are  classified  as 
lambs  up  to  twelve  months  old. 
During  this  period  lambs  have  tem- 
porary or  milk  teeth,  which  are 
distinguished  from  the  permanent 
teeth  by  their  being  narrow,  small 
and  of  a  pure  white  color. 

At  about  one  year  the  first  pair 
of  permanent  incisors  replaces  the 
central  pair  of  milk  teeth  on  the 
lower  jaw.  (Sheep  have  no  incisors 
on  the  upper  jaw.)  These  perma- 
nent teeth  are  wider  and  longer  and 
of  a  yellowish  color. 

When  two  years  old  the  second 
pair  of  permanent  incisors  replaces 
the  next  outer  pair  of  milk  teeth. 


At  three  years  the  third  pair  ap- 
pears, and  at  the  end  of  four  years 
the  sheep  has  four  pairs  of  perma- 
nent teeth,  or  a  "full  mouth."  Sheep 
are  said  to  reach  maturity  at  this 
time. 

After  the  "full  mouth"  period  is 
reached  the  only  means  of  telling 
the  age  is  by  the  degree  of  wearing 
and  sometimes  the  protruding  of 
the  teeth.  After  about  six  years 
sheep  begin  to  lose  their  teeth  and 
are  spoken  of  as  "broken  mouthed" 
or  "gummers."  Such  sheep  cannot 
pick  up  a  living  on  the  range,  but 
if  they  are  put  on  alfalfa,  or  even 
used  to  clean  up  the  waste  of  the 
average  farm,  they  will  be  good  for 
two  or  three  more  crops  of  lambs 
before  they  outlive  their  usefulness. 


How  to  Measure  a  Hog 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Now  that  the  show  season  is 
about  to  begin,  you  will  be  seeing 
prize-winning  hogs,  or  at  least  read- 
ing about  them.  Often  their  meas- 
urements will  be  given  and  natur- 
ally you  will  want  to  measure  your 
own  hogs  to  see  how  they  compare 
with  these  winners.  So  here's  the 
way  to  do  it. 

For  the  length,  have  the  head  down 
and  measure  from  a  point  between 
the  eyes  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  For 
the  heart  girth,  measure  around  the 
body  just  back  of  the  fore  legs,  hav- 
ing the  tape  straight  up  and  down. 
For  the  loin  girth,  just  in  front  of 
the  hind  legs,  with  the  tape  perpen- 
dicular. For  the  circumference  of 
the  leg,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
bone  measurement,  measure  around 
the  hind  leg  in  the  largest  part  be- 
tween the  hock  and  the  pastern.  For 
the  height,  have  the  hog  on  a  board 
or  cement  floor  at  the  side  of  a 


building  or  partition.  Place  a  board 
over  its  back  horizontally  and  mark 
where  the  under  side  of  it  strikes 
the  wall,  then  measure  the  distance 
to  the  floor  and  you  will  have  the 
height  of  the  hog. 


TRY  THIS  TO  SECURE  HELP. 

Having  trouble  getting  satisfac- 
tory help?  Next  time  you  go  to 
town  get  your  grocer,  meat  man  or 
druggist  to  paste  a  little  sign  on  his 
window  stating  that  a  farm  band  is 
wanted.  If  you  have  time,  hang 
around  for  awhile.  If  not,  have  the 
dealer  tell  applicants  what  time  to 
meet  you  there.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  replies  you 
will  get,  and  the  men  will  be  of  a 
much  better  grade  than  those  you 
And  hanging  around  saloons  and 
pool  halls. 


My  Range  Bulls  are 

Shorthorn  Show  Bulls 

All  of  them  have  been  at  the  Fairs  and  have  generally  won  some- 
thing. Their  get  are  uniform,  vigorous,  and  hardy,  raised  to  service 
age  on  the  range.  King  Lancaster,  three  times  Grand  Champion  at 
the  State  Fair  and  now  13  years  old,  is  still  getting  fine  calves.  My 
bulls  won  Grand  Championships  every  year  for  eleven  years  (1904  to 
1914,  inclusive),  except  1907,  when  I  showed  only  calves.  I  have  a 
breeding  herd  of  400  cows  and  can  supply  service  lnrfLs  in  car  lots, 
but  they  are  going  fast.  Write  me  your  wants  pretty  ^soon  or  come 
and  see. 

Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep  also  for  sale  in  any  quantity 

Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

DAVIS;  CAL. 


T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


LIVE   OAK.  CALITORINIA 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

Our  second  annual  sale  of  Shorthorns  will  take  place  in  January. 
Demand  is  very  good  for  Berkshires,  but  we  can  supply  your  wants. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND.  CAL. 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 
San  Pranclsco  Office:  226  Southern  Pacific  Building 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch,  7  mites  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application 

SHOBTHORN  CATTLE       OLUVinNinAIF    ffl  B.  D.  No.  1 

DUBOC -JERSEY    SWINE   VJtO'lVJl^  UrtLC    WU.     BEDWOOD    CITY.  CAL. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HEEDS. 
M.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


zAne  eVevlasiinqiy  good 


— the  home  guard 
that  gives  perfect 
protection 


For  Sew  Buildings 

No  matter  what  type  of  build- 
ing you  may  'be  figuring  on — 
there  is  a  weight  of  Pioneer 
Roofing  that  will  just  exactly 
suit.  It  is  a  perfect  roofing 
for  homes,  garages,  stores, 
barns,  factories,  and  ware- 
houses. 


For  Old 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  your 
buildings  in  shape  for  the 
winter.  Pioneer  Roofing  is 
inexpensive  yet  makes  a  M>ng 
lasting  and  perfect  weather- 
resisting  covering  for  every 
building. 


Insist  on — 

PIONEER  ROOFING 

In  nearly  every  community  the  lead- 
ing dealers  recommend  this  reliable 
roofing  because  they  know  that  it  has 
given  satisfaction  to  thousands  and 
thousands  of  builders.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  write  us  direct  for 
samples,  etc. 

Pioneer  Paper  Co.,  Manufacturers 


247-251  S.  Loa  Angeles  St., 


Los  Angelea 
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VETERINARY  QUERIES 

[Answered  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Creely.] 
Subscribers  wishing  an  immediate  reply  should  send  money  order  for  81.    No  charge 
tor  questions  answered  through  this  department.    Name  and  address  of  subscriber  must 
accompany  each  query 


i  ■  !  ■ — si — u  —  nBs^mmmtP 

Fatten  Your  Livestock 
at  Minimum  Cost 

The  percentage  of  waste  in  the  assimilation  of  COPRO  is  exceedingly 
small  because  its  16.4%  Protein  is  practically  all  digestible. 


it  the  most  economical  and  nutritious  food  for  dairy  cows, 
bogs  and  poultry.         |,  h,.D,  |ay  more 

increases  butter  fat  in  milk;  it  makes 
hogs  fat  with  clean  flesh. 
FREE  SAMPLE  and  a  copy  of  our 
booklet  containing  valuable  inlorma- 
tion  on  the  subject  "Successful  Feed- 
ing" gladly  sent  on  request.  _  Write 
today.  If  your  dealer  can't  quote 
prices,  write  direct. 
PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 

Manufacturer* 
l5$TowBicnc!St.,  San  Francisco.  CaL 


j 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


As  this  Tractor  looks  vrith  Hood,  Seat,  Fenders  and  Sonnet  removed 
Price,  $1795.00  Los  Angeles 


Don't  Miss  It  at  the 
SACRAMENTO  PAIR 

In  Tent  Adjoining  Main  Tractor  Exhibit 

Orchard  Owner,  Rancher,  Dealer 

THE  BEAR  CAT 

Worm  Drive  Tractor 

Will  Interest  You  More  Than  all  Other  Exhibits 

The  nearest  100%  right  of  any  Tractor  made  in  America 

Pacific  Coast  conditions  demand  a  Tractor  built  with  all  the  working 
parts  enclosed  and  close  to  the  ground;  short  wheelbase, — and  here  itais, — 
a  wheel  Tractor  suitable  for  orchard,  hill  or  valley. 

Built  like  a  $5000  Truck.  Strong  as  a  bear  and  quick  as  a  cat.  It's  not 
just  what  you  expect — it's  even  more  than  you  ever  dreamed  of.  You 
must  see  the  Bear  Cat  to  appreciate  it. 

Heavy  Duty  Slow  Speed  Motor.  Transmission  and  Rear  Axle  Housing 
bolted  direct  to  motor.   Three-speed  transmission. 

Worm  Drive  Rear  Axle  of  the  full  floating  type  and  every  working  part 
running  in  oil.  Rear  wheels  only  40  in.  high  and  front  wheels  30  in.  high, 
and  all  carried  on  Timken  Roller  Bearings.  \l/2  miles  on  low;  2x/i  to  Zy2 
miles  plow  speed;  6  miles  on  the  road.  DIXEY  magneto,  with  impulse 
starter.  It  is  a  2-3  plow  machine,  with  power  to  spare  all  the  time — 10 
H.  P.  on  the  draw  bar  and  20  H.  P.  on  the  belt  pulley,  and  it  is  positively 
different  from  all  other  Tractors;  is  built  for  every  day  hard  work,  with 
a  minimum  cost  of  upkeep. 

Borg  &  Beck  Clutch 

W.  J.  BURT  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Distributors  for  California  and  Arizona 
Pico  and  Hope  Streets,  Los  Angeles,  California 


When  to  Dry  Off  a  Cow. 

To  the  Editor:  Should  a  cow  be 
dried  off  before  she  freshens  or 
milked  right  up  to  calving  time? 
My  neighbors  advise  both  ways. — 
C.  A.  R.,  Orange  Cove.  Cal. 

J  \nswored  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

Your  cow  should  be  dry  for  at 
least  six  weeks  before  freshening — 
eight  would  be  better.  When  a  cow 
is  dry  she  uses  the  feed  that  she 
previously  used  for  milk  to  store  up 
flesh  to  draw  upon  after  she  fresh- 
ens. If  she  is  not  given  this  oppor- 
tunity to  build  up  a  reserve,  she 
will  shrink  after  two  or  three 
months  instead  of  keeping  up  a 
heavy  flow  for  nine  or  ten  months. 
"While  she  is  dry  she  should  be  fed 
generously.  You  will  find  that  the 
extra  cost  of  feed,  above  the  old 
starvation  method,  will  be  paid  back 
to  you  many  times  over  in  the  milk 
pail  during  the  next  lactation  period. 


Suspects  Distemper. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  collie 
dog  that  has  some  lung  trouble. 
After  running  a  short  distance  he 
stops  to  cough  and  gag,  sometimes 
bringing  up  a  little  frothy  msrtter. 
His  nose  is  warm  but  moist,  breath- 
ing rather  rapid,  has  good  appetite 


BEET  PULP  GOOD  FOR  STEERS. 

The  Colorado  Experiment  Station 
recently  completed  tests  which  indi- 
cate that  beet  pulp  is  a  valuable 
feed  for  beef  cattle.  One  lot  of 
steers  was  fed  alfalfa,  cottonseed 
cake,  beet  pulp  and  molasses.  An- 
other lot  received  silage  instead  of 
beet  pulp.  The  former  gained  1.9 
pounds  per  head  per  day,  the  latter 
2.3  pounds.  Thus  the  pulp-fed  steers 
gained  .4  of  a  pound  daily  per 
head  more  than  those  fed  silage,  and 
they  sold  for  $1  per  cwt.  more.  Also 
the  gains  made  from  silage  were 
more  expensive  than  those  made 
from  beet  pulp. 

If  farmers  in  the  Corn  Belt  can 
afford  to  ship  Western  steers  hun- 
dreds of  miles  east  for  feeding  on  a 
silage  ration,  then  California  feed- 
ers who  can  get  beet  pulp  ought 
to  make  barrels  of  money. 

But  remember,  there  was  not 
enough  beet  pulp  to  go  around  last 
year.  If  you  expect  to  use  any  this 
year,  you  had  better  place  your  or- 
der right  away.    Don't  put  it  off. 


SAN   FRANCISCO    MILK  PRICES 
RAISED. 

Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of 
production  and  distribution,  Com- 
missioner Merritt  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration has  granted  an  increase 
from  12c  to  14c  for  grade  A  pas- 
teurized milk,  effective  September  1. 

It  was  at  first  planned  to  arrange 
a  zoning  system  for  distribution,  so 
that  only  one  wagon  would  cover 
each  district,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  dis- 
tribution would  be  enough  to  offset 
the  increased  cost  of  production,  so 
that  no  raise  in  price  would  be  nec- 
essary. But  this  method  was  found 
impracticable  for  the  present,  so  the 
price  will  be  stabilized  for  the  com- 
ing year,  unless  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies arise  which  may  force  either 
a  reduction  or  an  increase. 


DON'T  FEED  HIGH-PRICED  GRAIN 
TO  WORMS. 

Have  you  treated  the  hogs  for 
worms  lately?  They  are  particu- 
larly bothersome  at  this  time  of  the 
year  and  are  in  many  herds  where 
they  are  not  suspected. 

If  you  do  not  keep  before  the  hogs 
constantly  a  tonic  which  contains 
worm  preventives,  you  should  use  an 
expellant  at  regular  intervals.  To 
be  sure  that  each  pig  gets  its  share, 
try  2  grains  each  of  santonin  and 
calomel,  put  up  in  a  capsule.  Give 
after  the  pig  has  been  without  feed 
for  a  few  hours,  and  allow  one  cap- 


but  is  in  poor  flesh.  Is  this  distem- 
per?— R.  S.  M.,  Hanford. 

[Keep  the  animal's  bowels  open  by 
giving  a  two-grain  tablet  of  extract 
of  cascara,  rub  the  chest  well  with 
camphorated  oil,  and  apply  a  jacket 
over  the  chest  and  throat.  Avoid 
much  exercise.] 


A  ftuittor. 

To  the  Editor:  My  horse  has  a 
bad  foot.  He  had  thrush  badly,  and 
the  frog  continues  to  keep  sore. 
When  I  trim  it  only  a  little  it 
bleeds.  The  trouble  occurred  be- 
tween the  foot  and  hoof  and  dis- 
charged at  the  edge  of  the  hair. — 
E.  S.,  Ukiah. 

[Your  horse  has  what  is  termed  a 
quittor.  No  treatment  you  could 
give  will  relieve  it.  Treatment  is 
surgical  entirely.  Keep  it  clean. 
You  may  inject  iodine  tincture  once 
every  other  day.] 


Scar  Hardened. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  horse 
whose  fore  foot  was  cut  by  barbed 
wire.  The  scar  has  become  very 
hard.  Do  you  know  of  anything 
that  will  soften  it? — W.  F.  H.,  Kel- 
logg. 

[If  the  fetlock  has  not  enlarged, 
apply  nothing  but  a  bland  oil,  such 
as  salad  oil,  once  a  day.] 

sule  for  every  50  pounds  of  live 
weight.  Watch  the  droppings  and 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  worms 
you  will  find.  There  is  no  worm 
medicine  more  effective  than  this 
mixture.  It  is  rather  high  priced, 
but  its  effectiveness  more  than  off- 
sets the  margin. 


GIVE  THE  HOGS  A  SCRATCHING 
POST. 

If  you  haven't  a  dipping  vat  or 
are  too  busy  to  use  it,  give  the  hogs 
a  scratching  post  and  let  them  do 
the  work  themselves. 

Set  a  fence  post  firmly  in  the  hog 
pen,  coil  a  rope  around  it  as  high 
as  a  hog  will  stand  and  fasten  the 
rope  on  securely  with  staples. 

Then  thoroughly  saturate  the 
rope  with  crude  oil.  Coal  tar  dips 
can  be  used,  but  they  evaporate 
rather  quickly.  Crude  oil  lasts,  and 
with  it  you  will  have,  an  ideal 
scratching  post,  where  the  hogs  can 
rub  and  grunt  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent and  rid  themselves  of  lice  and 
scaly  skin. 


GOVERNMENT   URGES  LIBERAL 
USE  OF  LIGHT  WEIGHT  BEEF. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  drouth 
which  is  endangering  the  meat  herds 
in  the  great  cattle  producing  sec- 
tions, cattle  runs  are  50  per  cent 
heavier  than  last  year  at  this  time. 
Most  of  the  stock  is  below  the  nor- 
mal market  weight,  and  to  create  a 
market  for  it  the  Food  Administra- 
tion has  rescinded  the  regulation 
which  curtailed  purchases,  and  now 
requests  the  more  liberal  use  of  beef 
from  cattle  which  dress  under  «475 
pounds. 

This  will  cause  a  conservation  of 
the  heavier  cattle  needed  for  our 
soldiers  and  for  export  to  our  allies, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  increase 
the  outlet  for  cattle  raisers  in  the 
drouth  afflicted  areas. 


TUBERCULOSIS  STILL  PREVA- 
LENT. 

Tuberculosis  is  still  extracting  its 
heavy  toll  from  California  hog  rais- 
ers. The  Western  Meat  Company's 
records  show  that  the  average  price 
they  paid  for  hogs  in  July  was 
$16.75,  while  if  none  had  been  con- 
demned for  tuberculosis  they  would 
have  been  able  to  pay  $17.63 — a  dif- 
ference of  88c  per  100  pounds. 

When  tuberculosis  can  be  stamped 
out  of  a  herd  by  comparatively  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  methods,  it  seems 
strange  that  so  many  hog  raisers  re- 
main indifferent  and  cheat  them- 
selves out  of  their  rightful  profits. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM, 
rV.  O,  Pearson.  Prop.  Woodland.  CaL 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPEBT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1S01-3-6  So.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeder*  all  over  the  State  are  Invited  to  Bend,  on  postal  cards,  note* 
girding  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc.  , 


The  Dairy. 

C.  C.  Slater  of  Paoheeo  recently 
sold  a  Holstein  bull  to  Booh  Bros, 
of  Pacheco  and  another  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Fuchs  of  Pleasanton.  Proof 
that  Mr.  Slater's  herd  has  a  good 
reputation  right  at  home. 

Bridgford  Company  of  Knightsen 
has  commenced  building  on  the  re- 
cently acquired  ranch  at  Patterson 
and  intends  to  move  its  noted  herd 
of  Holsteins  as  soon  as  the  new 
buildings  are  completed. 

W.  J.  Higdon,  owner  of  the  Tu- 
lare Holstein  Farm,  is  planning  on 
building  a  model  16-stall  testing 
barn.  In  addition  to  the  usual  equip- 
ment of  such  barns,  he  will  include 
electric  fans  for  the  comfort  of  the 
cows. 

Jesebel  of  Edgemoor,  in  the  herd 
of  registered  Guernseys  at  Edge- 
moor  Farms,  owned  by  Walter  H 
Dupee  of  Santee,  recently  completed 
a  year's  work  of  12.434.9  pounds 
milk  and  748.32  pounds  fat,  giving 
her  second  place  in  class  F. 

Green-Hill  Caroline,  a  second  calf 
beifer  in  the  Dairy  Shorthorn  herd 
of  Alexander  &  Kellogg  at  Suisun, 
has  produced  10,000  pounds  of  milk 
in  nine  months  and  her  calf  weighs 
765  pounds.  Convincing  proof  of 
the  merits  of  this  dual  -  purpose 
breed. 

The  McCloud  River  Lumber  Com- 
pany Of  McCloud  secured  their  foun- 
dation stock  from  the  leading  East- 
ern herds,  and  have  a  large  number 
of  animals  of  excellent  blood  lines, 
including  young  stock  sired  by  Sir 
Pietertje  Ormsby  Canary  and  Sir 
Bonheur  Hengerveld  Ormsby. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Holstein-Friesian  Association 
will  be  held  Tuesday  evening.  Sep- 
tember 3.  at  8  p.  m.,  in  the  office  of 
Chas.  W.  Paine,  Secretary  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  Fair  Grounds,  Sacra- 
mento. Every  good  and  faithful  Hol- 
stein breeder  should  make  a  special 
effort  to  attend. 

Heifers  entered  in  the  first  yearly 
futurity  stake  of  the  California  Jer- 
sey Breeders'  Association  must  fresh- 
en and  start  on  their  register  of 
merit  work  before  January  1,  1919, 
under  thirty  months  of  age.  Final 
payment  of  entry  fee  is  due  at  time 
of  starting  on  test.  Kerma  of  Ven- 
.tdera  and  Lucile  of  Venadera,  both 
in  the  herd  of  Guy  H.  Miller  at  Mo- 
desto, are  the  first  to  qualify  and 
«nter  the  contest. 

Foundation  stock  for  two  new 
purebred  herds  of  Ayrshires  have 
been  received  in  Nevada.  W.  F. 
Sauer  of  Franktown  recently  re- 
ceived six  head  of  bred  heifers  and 
a  choice  bull  from  J.  W.  Clise.  Red- 
mond, Wash.  The  stock  is  rich  in 
the  blood  of  that  famous  Ayrshire. 
Peter  Pan.  The  Dangberg  Co.  of 
Minden  received  16  head  from  Mr. 


Clise  and  expect  to  build  up  a  mod- 
ern dairy  herd  on  their  place.  Plans 
are  being  drawn  now  for  a  model 
dairy  barn. 


Beef  Cattle. 

The  Berryessa  Cattle  Co.  of  Mon- 
ticello  has  purchased  23  purebred 
unregistered  Hereford  females  from 
W.  D.  Duke  of  Likely,  to  raise  bulls 
for  their  own  range  stock,  accord- 
ing to  Superintendent  L.  Stoddard. 

Clinch  &  Peters  of  Chico  and 
Quincy  are  fitting  a  carload  of 
great  Hereford  steers  for  the  Oak- 
land Meat  Co.  to  show  at  the  State 
Fair.  They  have  a  registered  Here- 
ford herd  at  Quincy  and  a  regis- 
tered  Shorthorn    herd    at  Chico. 

A  meeting  of  cattlemen  will  be 
held  at  the  Travelers  Hotel,  Sacra- 
mento. Thursday  morning,  Septem- 
ber 5,  at  10  a.  m.  The  meeting  is 
primarily  called  for  what  is  known 
as  Zone  No.  2,  which  includes  nearly 
all  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
State,  but  it  is  hoped  that  as  many 
as  possible  from  other  zones  will 
attend. 

Shorthorn  breeders  will  have  a 
get-together  evening  at  Sacramento 
during  State  Fair  week  to  discuss 
plans  for  the  ensuing  year  and  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  increase 
the  output  in  order  to  supply  the 
demand  for  more  and  better  beef 
cattle. 

Simon  Newman  Company  of  New- 
man, have  180  registered  Here- 
fords,  and  have  raised  an  80  per 
cent  calf  crop  this  year.  They  re- 
port a  heavy  demand  for  breeders 
and  have  already  sold  all  surplus 
stock.  They  are  among  the  very- 
few  in  the  State  who  have  plenty  of 
feed. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 
J.   E.  Thorpe  of    Lockeford  will 
show  11  head  of  Durocs,  including 
a  futurity  litter  and  two  sows  that 
are  corkers. 

R.  J.  Yates  of  Orland  is  offering 
Poland-China  gilts  as  special  prizes 
at  the  Glenn  County  Fair,  to  be  held 
at  Orland,  September  16  to  21. 

Anchorage  Farms,  at  Orland,  re- 
cently shipped  Berkshire  boars  to 
William  Stewart  of  San  Diego,  Mrs. 
Belle  Rhodes  of  Monterey,  and  A.  N. 
Blacmer  of  Midvale.  Utah. 

The  Poland-Chinas  of  P.  E.  Mit- 
chell of  Atwater  are  in  the  pink 
of  condition,  and  10  head  will  b© 
shown  at  the  Atwater  Fair.  Sep- 
tember 13  and  14.  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  recently  sold  two  service  boars 
and   two  weaned  pigs. 

Geo.  I.  Lytle  of  Perris  has  had 
such  good  results  from  purebred 
stock  that  he  is  determined  to  hav» 
nothing  else  on  his  ranch.  He  now 
has  about  40  registered  Hampshire 
hogs,  and  flocks  of  bronze  turkeys 
and  white  Plymouth  Rock  chickens. 


^  The  New  and  the  Old 

In  1871  E.  Germain  estab- 
lished in  Los  Angeles  what 
is  now  the  oldest  seed  busi- 
ness in  California  and  one  of 
the  largest.  The  buildings 
then,  and  now,  indicate  the 
public  service  rendered  and 
the  reward. 


Frank  B.  Anderson  of  Sacramento 
reports  the  sale  of  a  trio  of  Berk- 
shire pigs  to  W.  D.  Howe,  a  milling 
man  of  Oakland,  who  will  use  them 
as  a  nucleus  for  a  purebred  herd 
that  he  is  establishing  at  his  ranch 
near  Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  county. 

The  Western  Duroc-Jersey  Asso- 
ciation will  have  its  second  annual 
dinner  at  the  Travelers  Hotel,  Sac- 
ramento, at  7:30  Monday  evening, 
September  2.  An  excellent  program 
has  been  arranged  and  every  breeder 
of  the  great  red  hog  is  urged  to 
attend. 


Red  Rock  Ranch  of  Glen  Ellen, 
owned  by  R.  Q.  Wickham,  has  a 
fine  lot  of  Duroc  youngsters  and 
will  show  a  futurity  litter  at  the 
State  Fair  that  will  be  hard  to  beat. 
The  pigs  were  so  uniformly  good 
that  Mr.  Wickham  had  the  time  of 
his  life  picking  out  the  best  litter. 


Sheep. 

Bullard  Bros,  of  Woodland  will 
ship  25  head  of  registered  Rambouil- 
let  rams  and  75  range  rams  to  the 
annual  sale  at  Salt  Lake  City  this 
fall. 


CALC0  Hog  Troughs 


- — Strong 
— Sanitary 

— Rigid  and  Durable 
— AH  Metal  Construction 
— Low  Cost 

Diamater 

w.....  

W  

1054"  

14"   

14"   

14"   

Mark  size  wanted — state  shipping  directions — attach  check  or 
order  and  mail.    Immediate  delivery.    TRY  ONE  TROUGH 
buy  more. 

^ —  See  Calco  Products  — — — — — — 

At  State  Fair 

Be  sure  to  see  Calco  Farm  and  Irrigation  products  at  the  State  Fair  and 
  Oakland  Land  Show.    Look  for  exhibits. 


Depth 

Length 

Price 

5ft" 

24" 

$2.95 

5ft" 

40" 

3.70 

5ft" 

60" 

4.50 

7ft"  / 

24" 

4.55 

7ft" 

60" 

6.55 

7ft" 

120" 

9.60 

money 
You'll 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES — 417  Leroy  St.  WEST  BERKELEY    406  Parker  St. 


GILTS    BIG  TYPE  PROLIFIC 

Poland-Chins  pita  from  stock  selected  for  prolificacy,  big  show  type,  from  the  best 
blood  of  Kings  county,  but  now  located  in  Solano  county.  Also  a  few  service  boar*. 
Ask  us  about  their  breeding-  or  come  and  see  them. 


DIXON 


HEWITT  &  HEWITT  CALIFORNIA 


FINE  WOOL     HEAVY  LAMBS 

Biff,  smooth-bodied,  heavy  wooled  Rambouillets  of  the  best  breeding  I  have  used 
only  registered  rams  on  my  original  foundation  of  purebred  ewes  and  their  offspring-.  A 
few  choice  yearling  rams  for  sale.    Write  for  their  breeding  or  come  and  see  them. 

E.  C.  SPEAR,  St.  Helena 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 
HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY  LOS  ANGELES 


A  Continuous  Chain 

ofBoili  ^  ^ 

a 


— gives  easy  starting,  quick 
and  smooth  acceleration, 
power  and  mileage,  in  Red  / ItM, 
Crown  gasoline. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


7Ae  Gasoline 


August  31,  1918 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


From  the  woman's  department  of 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  21 
young  women  have  already  been 
sent  out,  with  their  blankets  and 
pistols,  to  lead  lonely  lives  for  a  sea- 
son in  the  foothills  as  sheep  herd- 
ers. This  is  a  new  occupation  for 
women. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

A  bill  amending  the  war  finance 
corporation  law  to  permit  advances 
to  the  full  amount  of  security  to 
livestock  growers  and  farmers,  in- 
stead of  only  75  per  cent,  as  at 
present,  was  introduced  August  1 
by  Senator  Jones  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Whittier  State  School  has 
about  100  Berkshires,  mostly  sired 
by  Ames  Rival  117th,  a  grandson  of 
Rival  Champion.  They  show  their 
royal  breeding. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

Rater'  In  this  directory.  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 


Poland-Ch  bias . 


TWO  SPLENDID  big  bone  Poland-China 
service  boars  of  high  class  breeding  ol  that 
most  noted  Mouw  strain;  of  individual  merit, 
fit  to  head  any  herd:  less  than  a  year  old. 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Prices 
right.  D.  H.  Forney.  Fresno,  Route  G,  Box 
386.  

DIMMICK  BROS,  offer  for  sale  at  present 
five  bred  sows,  due  to  farrow  in  September. 
All  are  bred  to  Model  Wonder.  Buy  one  of 
these  sows  and  raise  a  litter  from  one  of  the 
best  sires  of  the  breed.  Dimmick  Bros.,  Box 
811,  Lemoore.  Cal.  

CLOSING  OUT  MY  ENTIRE  HERD  of  three 
years'  selection.  I  offer  herd  boars,  bred  and 
open  sows  and  gilta  and  spring-  pigs  of  both 
sexes.  The  best  blood  lines.  The  big.  prolific 
kind.  Write  for  prices  today.  J.  H.  Cook. 
Paradise.  Cal.  

THE  BEST  IN  THE  AVEST^California 
Gertsdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw.  Hanford.  Cal. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money  makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  ft'Sons. 
Lodi.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — President, 
assisted  by  California's  Smooth  Jumbo,  are 
the  sires  of  my  spring  pigs.  See  them  at  the 
State  Fair.     Jno.  M.  Bernstein.  Hanford.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  serv- 
iceable boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows,  and  Blucher,  an  exceptionally  good 
boar.    P.  E.  Mitchell.  Atwater.  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.      H.I.  Marsh,  Modesto,  Cal. 


C.  G.  DE  RAAD  —  Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  $20  and 
up     Lemoore.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  $20 
up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal.   

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.  Humboldt  county.  Cal. 

RE  A  OAKS  RAN£H  "herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  T.  Hanna.  Gilroy. 

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  ^OLAND^CHINAS— 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  *  Hewitt. 
Dixon.  Cal.  

POLAND  -  CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein.  Trew. 
hltt.  and  Ross  Mood.     B.  M.  Harris.  Tulare. 

Chester  Whites. 


"BILLIKEN"  CHESTER  WHITES — Now  is 

the  time  to  buy  the  boar  you  will  need  this 
fall.  Nice  lot  to  select  from  and  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Few  bred  sows  due  to  far- 
row in  October.  Open  fall  gilts:  weaned  boar 
pigs.    C.  B   Cunningham.  Mills.  Cal.  

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal.  

BIO  BONE  Chester  White  pigs,  either  sex: 
Junior  or  senior  yearling  sows,  either  bred 
or  open.     S.  F.  Bonner.  Gridley,  Cal.  

Berkshires. 


BERKSHIRES  GrERNSKYS 

GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 
A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus: 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Escalon.  San  Joaquin  county.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  BARGAINS — Thirty  pigs,  three 
to  four  months  old.  Eight  bred  sows  and 
gilts,  grandly  bred,  fine  individuals.  Sows 
bred  to  one  of  the  best  boars  in  the  State. 
Priced  to  sell  at  once.  Come  and  see  them 
or  write  us.  Sold  culls  for  pork.  Twin  Oaks 
Ranch.  Linne.  Cal.  

ANCHORAGE  FARM,  ORLAND,  CAL. — 
Breeders  of  Berkshires.  Write  for  free  book- 
let describing  our  herd  sire.  Star  Leader, 
world's  reserve  champion.  Special  offering 
of  weanling  plga.  

BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
champion  sow,  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  aged  boar.  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED— The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Town  send  streets.  San  Francisco. 

CASTLRVTEW  BERKSHIRES  are  the  tvpey 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch. 
Berkshires  exclusively.  Santa  Rosa 

MAPLE  WOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga.  Cal., 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
quality  and  breeding. 


BERKSHIRES — A  few  extra  choice  young 
pigs  ready  to  ship.  Write  for  description  and 
prices.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Morgan  Hill, 
Calif. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto. 


BERKSHIRES — Guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
us.  Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm,  Paso  Robles, 
California. 


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W.  Sacramento.  Cal. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS     FARMS     BERKSHIRES  — 

Cholera  immune.     Live  Oak,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits, 
California. 


Dnroc- Jersey  s. 


RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS — Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised. 
Will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  Some  choice  weaned 
boar  pigs  for  $25.00.  Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres, 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Red  Rock  Defender,  at  a  very 
reasonable  price:  two  years  old:  weighs  about 
700  pounds;  in  good  breeding  condition:  have 
no  further  use  for  him.  Also  a  few  bred 
sows  and  gilts.  Come  and  see  them.  Red 
Rock  Ranch.   Glen  Ellen.  Cal.  

DCROf -JERSEY  BOARS  FOR  SALE — Far- 
rowed October  23,  1917.  Sired  by  Ruckera 
Model  G.  Dam  Queen  Is  Rite.  Grand  Cham- 
pion 1!)16  California  State  Fair.  Fine,  big 
animals.    A.  A.  Trueblood.  Sacramento. 


COMMITTEE  CERTIFIED  DUROCS  —  El 
Dorado  County  Duroe-Jersey  Swine  Breeders' 
Association.  Dr.  L.  J.  Anderson,  secretary. 
Placer  ville.  

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  DUROC  service 
boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Unceda  Alberta  Crim- 
son and  from  Model  Queen  3rd.  a  wonderful 
sow.    Dibban  Bros..  Woodland.  Cal. 


RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS — Few  gilts 
bred  to  Orion  Cherry  King  boars.  Some  good 
spring  boars.  Donald  H.  Graham.  Lancaster. 
California. 

BIG  TYPE — Our  Duroe  weanling  pigs  are 
all  sold.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our 
fall  litters.  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Helena. 
Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — One  choice  Sep- 
tember boar.  Weanlings  October  delivery.  H. 
E.  Boudier.  Napa 


DUROC-JERSEYS. — Only  a  few  sows  and 
boars  left.  Am  booking  orders  for  September 
pigs.    F.  M.  Barney.  Hanford.  Cal. 


DTTROC-JERSEYS    OF    THE    BIG  TYPE  

Cholera  Immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1. 
Redwood  City.  Cal. 


SPRING  DUROCS.  both  sexes,  best  of  blood 
lines,  reasonably  priced.  D  &  H.  J.  Baugh- 
mnn.   Oakdale.  Cal. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock      W    P    Harkcv    Gridlev.  Cal. 

DOS  HERMANOS  DUROCS — Boars  gilts, 
nnd   weanlings.     Hans  Duveneek.  TTklah.  Cal 

Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  bog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for 
sale.    A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.  Calistoga.  Cal 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holstelns. 


TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS  —  Straight, 
deep-bodied  grandsons  of  King  Valdessa,  from 
30-pound  dams.  Good  values  in  sons  of  high 
record  heifers.  Address  First  National  Bank 
Bldg..  San  Jose.  Cal.  

HIGH-CLASS  HOI.STEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars 
or  come  see  them.    R   F    Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal 

FOR  SALE — Piu-ebred  Hoi  stein  bull,  Alear- 
tra  stock,  twenty-six  months  old.  Grand 
Champion  Community  Fair.  W.  B.  Chase. 
Bryant  Ranch.  Escalon.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 34  high-grade  Holstein  heif- 
ers, long  twos  and  short  three-year-olds  with 
first  calf.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons.  Lodi, 
Cal. 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Cloud,  Cal.- — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School,   Whittier.  Cal. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice.  Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal. 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A    R.  O.  dams.     W,  ,T.  Higdon.  Tulare. 

GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM.  WOODLAND. 
CAL. — Registered  Holsteins.  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls. 


REGISTERED  .  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  

TWENTY-FOUR  GOOD.  FRESH  MILK 
COWS  for  sale,  mostly  Holsteins.  Address. 
Albert  M.  Bemmerly.  Woodland.  Cal.  

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
B.  437.  San  Jose.  Calif. 


F.  H.  STENZEL.  SAN  LORENZO.  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 

.  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morrris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 

land.  Cal.  

OOTSHALL  *  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians     Ripon.  Cal 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED 

est  tie     McA  lister  A  Sons.  Chino, 


STEIN 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females     Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R   O  cows     C   A.  Miller.  Rinon. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLF — E  E. 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  bloodlines 
of  the  breed     R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare,  Cal. 


Chop  Your  Dry  Feed 

10%  to  25%  of  Hay  Fed  in  Bulk  is  Wasted 
Chopped  Feed  Is  All  Eaten 


The  ACME)  Cutter 

rpHIS  Combined  Silo  Filler  and  Feed  Cutter  will 
pay  for  itself  in  one  season  on  dry  feed  cutting 
alone.   Makes  fine  alfalfa  meal. 

PRODUCES  A  UNIFORM  CLEAN  CUT  SILAGE 

A  Light  Running  Steel  Frame  Cylinder  Cutter.    Built  for  Hard  Work 
BUILT  IN  SEVEN  SIZES.  GET  THE  CATALOG 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS 

Leak  Proof.         The  Safest  Silo  Investment.  Permanent 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  buying  a  "cheap" 
silo,  or  "cheap"  silo  material.  You  cannot  save 
money  that  way.  Silos  that  are  offered  to  you 
with  emphasis  on  their  low  price  are  expensive 
and  wasteful.  They  do  not  preserve  the  silage  as 
well  and  do  not  last  as  long  as  an  Ideal.  Every 
dollar  you  invest  in  an  Ideal  brings  greater  returns 
than  money  invested  in  any  other.  Our  silo  cata- 
log explains  its  superior  construction. 

GOING  TO  THE  STATE  FAIR? 

Make  the  De  Laval  Booth  your  headquarters. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


61  BEALE  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


HENGERVELD    DE    KOL  BLOOD. 

producers.    T.  B.  King.  Visalia.  


High 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Bull  calves. 
Joseph  Pax  ton.  Breeder,  Athlone,  Cal.  


Jerseys. 


CHOICE  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS — Make 
selections  at  the  Fair  or  ranch.  Priced  right. 
N.  H.  Locke,  Lockeford.  Cal. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Young  bull 
ready  for  light  service,  for  sale.  E.  E.  Green- 
ough.  Merced.  Cal. 


JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Hayworth.  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY   CALVES  and  bred 

heifer*.    O.  J,  Ames.  Oakdale. 


YOUNG  i  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland.  Cal.  


Guernseys. 


FOR  SALE — Two  registered  Guernsey  bulls. 
Prices  reasonable.  Papers  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. Also  some  nice  Jersey-Duroe  hogs; 
good  foundation  stock.  Address,  Shore  Acres 
Dairy.  San  Leandro.  Cal 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  '  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal.  

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM — Offers  for  sale  a 
young  registered  Guernsey  bull  and  six  high- 
grade  Guernsey  heifers,  five  of  which  are  al- 
readv  bred.    A.  J  Welch.  Prop    Redwood  City 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes: 
prices  reasonable.  


Ayrshires. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
voung  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company,  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Sulsun.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely,  Modoc  county.  Cnl. 


REGISTERED     YEARLING  SHORTHORN 

Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co..  Rout* 
1.  Redwood  City.  CaL  

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt. 


SPRINGDALE      STOCK      FARM  —  Cholo» 

Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  O. 
Short.  Reno.  Nevada.  | 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS — Cows  witll 
calves  at  foot,  yearling  heifers  and  bulls  for 
sale.     Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits.  Cal.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH— -Breeders  of  prire- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Oal. 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.   ____ 

riOPUNDCTOffl'MM— Registered  Short- 
horns.     Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal. 


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regia- 
tered  Hcrefords.  Newman,  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Hereford*.  Bishop.  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS 

Oak.  Cal. 


-  Carruthers    Farms.  Live 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

FOR  SALE,  GOATS — 30  grade  Angora  Nan- 
nies.  1  Billv.    S200.00  for  lot  F    O    B.  Trea 

Pinos.  Cal.    O.  P.  Hodges.  Paicinea.  Cal.  

'  d!  E^  KELLIHER,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Hampshire  sheep.  Eugene.  California,  offera 
for  sole  a  choice  lot  of  yearling  Hampshtra 
rams,  sired  bv  Walnut  Hall,  and  ButterneM 
rams  purchased  at  Salt  Lake.  August.  1916: 
also  12  head  of  purebred  yearling  Rambouil- 
let.  rams.  Inspection  and  correspondence  in- 
vited  


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Oal. — 

Breeedrs  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos  hoth  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Roan  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

SHROPSHIRE  RAMS — Some  choice  regis- 
tered and  grade  vearlings  Also  some  pure- 
bred lambs.  Call  or  write.  Harry  L.  Huston, 
Winters.  Cal. 


J.  R.  BLOOM,  breeder  of  purebred  Shrop- 
shire rams  Single  or  carload  lots  Call  on 
or  write  to  3   R   Bloom   Dixon.  Cal 


DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale  John  E  Marble.  South  Pas- 
adena.  Cal.  

BTSHOT*  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — 
Brpnrlers   and    importer*  Si>rnn°hire« 


K  VUPKE   '  ItROS.T    WOODLAND.     CAL. — 

Ttrpcrtero   and   importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Hum bonillets.  Ha nford.  Cal 

(M  I  A   GROVE   FARM.  MANTECA,  CAL — 

Breeders,  imnorters  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCn — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  poniea.  Wrlta 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  Citv  Ran"h.  Box  P  Butte  City  Glenn 
county.  Cal  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S  Gull- 
ford,  owners. 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — Tha 

cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley'"  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo  H.  Cro- 
ley Co..  Inc..  Eighth  and  Townsend  rtreeta. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  cataloc 
free.    Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


MULE  FOOT  HOGS,  large  type;  booking 
orders  for  spring  litters.  These  are  tha 
farmers'  easv  feeding,  nroflt-nrodueing  kind. 
Meet  me  at  the  Fair.  H.  T.  Bailey.  Box  3T. 
Lodi.  California.    "The  Blue  Guma." 
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Poultry  for  Profit 


BRINGING  THE  PULLETS  ALONG. 

This  is  another  line  of  the  busi- 
ness of  making  profit  out  of  poultry 
that  is  much  neglected.  Generally 
the  pullets  are  left  to  rustle  what 
they  can  from  the  feed  thrown  out 
to  a  flock  of  mixed  ages,  sizes  and 
sexes.  This  is  all  to  the  bad  and 
means  loss  both  of  feed  and  time. 
Pullets  should  all  be  separated  from 
old  hens  and  from  cockerels,  and 
put  in  separate  yards  according  to 
size  and  age.  The  early  pullets 
can  be  easily  made  to  lay  and  bring 
in  a  profit  by  right  feed,  while  if 
the  same  feed  is  fed  to  immature  or 
younger  pullets  a  good  portion  of  it 
will  be  thrown  out  of  the  system 
as  waste  because  they  cannot  use 
it  economically.  When  the  pullets 
begin  to  make  comb  they  can  stand 
good  feed  until  they  commence  pay- 
ing, because  they  need  to  store  up 
vitality  and  healthy  muscle.  Give 
all  grain  fed  to  them  in  a  deep 
litter,  or  if  none  is  at  hand  sow 
the  grain  in  the  earth  and  let 
them  dig  it  out.  Keep  a  pan  of 
sour  milk  and  a  pan  of  water  in 
a  shady  place,  not  forgetting  to 
scald   the  milkpan  out   every  day. 

Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

PRUSSIAN    HILL   POn.TRY    RANCH — To 

October  1st  will  ship  six  pullets  and  one 
cockerel.  Barred  Rock  or  Black  Minorca,  at 
$10  per  pen:  six  pullets  and  one  cockerel. 
Blue  Andalueian.  at  SI-  the  pen.  Fine  pure- 
bred stock*    Geo    I.  Wright.  Mokelumne  Hill. 

Cal.  -  ; 

FALL  CHICKS — Book  orders  now  lor  your 
future  meat  and  egg  supply.  Write  for  special 
circular  on  lall  chicks.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery.  Palo  Alto.  Cal 


"EASTMAN'S  BRKD-TO-LAY"  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Sep- 
tember chicks,  eggs,  cockerels.  Fairmead 
Poultry  Farm   Fairmead.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  OHDC  from  heavy 
laying  (Hoganizedi  stock.  814  per  100.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pioneer  Hatch- 
ery.   408   Sixth    street.    Petaluma.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — EiriUy 

Giroux  strain" 


pair  mated  "White 
King"  pigeons.  'GiTmix  strain":  all  young- 
birds  and  guaranteed  very  fast  breeders.  Box 
1240.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RF.n  TURKEY'S — The  Ferris  Ranch.  R.  2. 
B.  144D   Pomona,  Cal.  

CHICKENS.  DUCKS.  GEESE.  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  545  W 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog-  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  396.  Los 
Gatos,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs  from  our 
selected  purebred  S  C  White  Leghorn  hens. 
Tupman  Poultry  Farm.  Ores.  Cal. 


ALBERT  M.  HART,  CLEMENTS.  CAL.— 
Breeder  and  shipper  of  bronze  turkeys  

CAR  NF..\U\  PIGEON  S—  Breed I  in  g  s  t  ock  tor 
sale.     H.  Baughman.  Oakdale.  Cal. 


^  Devil  Says 


A  Killer  of  Lice  and  Mites 

Devil*  Diut  has  been  tried  and  prov- 
en by  long  utage,  thout&ncU  and 
thousands  of  packages  hare 
killed  millions  and  millions  of 

lice  and  mites. 

j+u  karw  Tirrk.  Dail  w3l  i*  UW  nrk.  hW 
b»  to  Ndbr.  Stac*  m  PUt 

SsU  EnrnrWc  GLOBE  MILLS  Lot  A*fa 


DEVILS  DUST 


Keep  a  hopper  with  good  beef  scrap, 
another  of  grit  and  shell  handy, 
and  throw  granulated  bone  in  the 
litter  with  the  grain.  Sprouted 
grain  is  best  because  every  bit  of 
it  is  digestible,  while  if  barley  and 
oats  are  fed  dry  there  is  a  loss  in 
fibre  which  the  hens  cannot  digest. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  high- 
priced  mashes  in  order  to  bring 
pullets  into  laying  condition.  Plenty 
of  mineral  is  obtained  from  plant 
life.  Give  plenty  of  good  clean 
sand  when  it  is  possible  to  get  it. 
Milk  contains  the  proper  amount 
of  acids  and  lime  that  the  system 
needs.  The  protein  for  eggs  must 
be  obtained  from  all  these  elements 
both  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal; 
but  the  main  supply  of  protein 
comes  from  the  grain  or  mash  fed 
and  the  animal  food.  Put  the  ma- 
terials before  the  pullets  and  make 
them  exercise,  and  they  will  bal- 
ance their  rations  themselves. 


CHICKS  BUNCHING  UP. 

Chickens,  like  garden  truck,  are 
growing  fine  since  cool  weather  set 
in.  but  there  are  a  few  things  that 
need  watching.  On  cool  nights  chicks 
are  likely  to  bunch  up  if  left  to 
themselves.  This  should  be  pre- 
vented by  finding  out  how  many  are 
in  one  coop  or  house,  if  they  are  left 
to  run  loose.  If  too  many  are  room- 
ing together,  take  part  of  them 
away  and  shut  them  up  in  another 
coop  for  a  few  days  until  they  for- 
get the  old  coop.  Young  growing 
chicks  are  not  hard  to  break  in 
to  new  quarters.  Just  a  few  days' 
close  confinement  will  reconcile  them 
to  a  change. 

LICE  AND  MITES. 

Another  thing  to  look  out  for  is 
head  lice.  If  growing  chicks  are 
running  with  older  fowls,  they  will 
get  them,  no  matter  how  careful 
you  may  be.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
go  around  at  night  and  powder  their 
heads.  It  is  not  always  necessary 
to  treat  each  one  individually.  If 
you  have  a  good  powder,  go  along 
at  night  and  dust  the  bunch.  If 
you  use  a  blower,  blow  against  the 
feathers  and  sufficient  will  pene- 
trate to  drive  the  lice  on  top,  then 
blow  again  over  the  back  and  once 
on  the  floor.  If  you  just  shake  from 
the  can.  rub  your  hand  over  the 
chicks  and  put  extra  powder  on  the 
floor  and  backs.  Enough  of  it  will 
get  in  to  drive  the  lice  out.  There 
has  been  less  complaint  this  year 
from  lice  and  mites  than  ever  be- 
fore, so  I  am  flattering  myself  that 
my  continual  harping  on  one  string 
is  really  doing  some  good. 


CLEAN  UP. 

This  is  the  best  time  in  the  year 
to  attend  to  leaky  poultry  house 
roofs,  cracks  in  the  walls,  dirty,  foul 
floors — everything  that,  if  neglected 
now,  may  be  forgotten  later,  until 
the  mischief  is  done.  Sometimes  a 
small  crack  or  a  dripping  roof  will 
start  a  whole  flock  with  catarrhal 
colds  that  may  not  be  noticed;  then 
the  change  from  colds  to  infectious 
roup  is  so  quickly  and  easily  made 
that  one  wonders  how  it  all  hap- 
pened. The  roof  or  crack  caused  it. 
There's  a  cause  for  everything; 
nothing  merely  happens.  The  ob- 
serving farmer  and  poultryman  looks 
for  the  cause  and  stops  it.  Filth  in 
a  poultry  house  or  yard,  draught 
striking  a  hen  or  two  that  has  been 
weakened  by  a  season's  heavy  lay- 
ing are  causes  that  start  lots  of 
things.  Chickens  coming  out  into 
the  cool  morning  air  and  bunching 
up  cause  trouble.  Why  not  have  a 
little  grain  covered  up  in  a  patch 
of  soft  ground  and  let  them  dig  it 
out  for  exercise.  This  scatters  them, 
warms  them  up,  and  as  soon  as  the 
blood  begins  to  circulate  they  for- 
get all  about  bunching  up. 


OLD-FASHIONED  ROUP. 


live  for  about  a  day  or  two,  then 
die. — B.  M.  C,  Templeton. 

[This  sounds  like  old-fashioned 
roup.  Get  a  box  of  bfomo-quinine 
pills  from  druggist  arnd  give  each 
bird  affected  one  pill.  Then  dip  her 
head  in  a  can  of  coal  oil  and  water, 
two-thirds  coal  oil  to  one  of  water. 
As  you  withdraw  the  head  from  the 
can  there  will  be  sufficient  oil  ad- 
here to  the  head  and  face  to  do  the 
work.  Clean  up  your  pens,  sep- 
arate the  sick  from  the  well  ones, 
and  scald  out  all  feed  and  drinking 
vessels.  Two  or  three  treatments 
with  pills  and  coal  oil  will  suffice.] 

BUMBLE  FOOT  OR  RHEUMATISM. 


To  the  Editor:  My  chickens  get 
lame  and  sit  around  on  their 
haunches  or  right  flat  on  the  ground. 
If  they  try  to  walk  they  limp  along. 
I  can't  find  anything  wrong  with 
them.  What  can  I  do  for  it? — O.  C. 
L.,  Tulare. 

[If  your  chickens  are  heavy  and 
the  roosts  are  high,  they  probably 
have  got  bumble  foot.  The  remedy 
is  to  lower  the  perches.  Heavy  fowls 
should  never  perch  over  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  two  is  better. 
If  they  do  not  roost  high,  it  is 
rheumatism.    Give  them  a  teaspoon- 


ful  of  iodide  of  potassium,  the  dry 
powder,  in  one  quart  of  water.  Give 
this  once  a  day  and  see  that  the 
chickens  drink  it  before  giving  any 
more  water.  Keep  it  up  about  a 
week,  when  they  will  be  better.] 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


At  the  approaching  Land  Expo- 
sition the  Coast  breeders  are  making 
preparations  to  make  an  epoch  in 
rabbitdom.  The  show  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  best  and  biggest  col- 
lection of  rabbits  ever  held. 

It  is  estimated  by  poultry  special- 
ists of  Cornell  University  that  poul- 
trymen  this  year  will  receive  profit 
only  from  the  eggs  which  hens  lay 
in  excess  of  108.  It  will  take  all 
returns  from  the  latter  number  to 
pay  expenses. 


THE  KEENEY  SCHOOL 

Boardinc  and  Day  Srhool  for  Girls, 

2200  21st  Street.  Sacramento.  Cal..  will 
reopen  Monday.  Sept.  16th.  General  and 
College  Preparatory  Courses.  Exception- 
ally fine  courses  in  French,  with  especial 
attention  given  to  Conversation.  Physical 
Training.  Aesthetic  Dancing.  Tennis  and 
other  out-of-door  Sports.  School  accred- 
ited by  the  Universities  and  Colleges  ot 
California.    For  catalogue  address 

MRS.  H.  O.  KEENEY,  Prinripal. 


To  the  Editor:  My  chickens'  faces 
swell   and   their  eyes  close.  They 


Circular 
Upon  Request 


You  Can  Save  More 

Yet  Have  More 

In  Home  Heating  and  Cooking:  Comforts 
by  use  of  "The  Simplest  Thing  in  the  World" 

The  Premier  Burner 

Its  simplicity  has  solved  the  problem  of  years,  and  made  possible 
the  successful  use  of  kerosene  as  a  clean  gas-heat  maker — Free- 
dom from  carbon  by  its  perfect  circuit  and  eliminating  repairs 
and  replacements. 

It's  Perfect  and  Guaranteed  Without  Limit. 
Operated  on  gravity — Fits  any  stove — Installed  by  anyone — No 
changes  to  make. 

A  $5.00  Burner  Prepaid   to  Any  Address 

PREMIER  BURNER  CO. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  246  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


IF  YOU  WANT 
MORE  MONEY 

Learn  a  Trade 

— big  demand  for  skilled  men  in  the  automobile, 
truck,  farm  tractor  and  all  mechanical  trades — these 
will  be  the  best  paid  lines  for  at  least  10  years  after 
the  war — Learn  some  one  of  these  trades  at  Heald's 
— day  or  night  schools — short,  practical  courses  that 
fit  you  for  the  best  positions — Get  ready  for  a  better 
job— bigger  pay — 

Visit  this  big  school  any  business  day  or  night — o"r 
check  what  you  want  to  be — Write  your  name  on 
this  ad — mail  it  to  us  now — Catalog  and  informa- 
tion will  be  sent  you  at  once — Don't  delay — Do  it 


now. 

— Oxy-Acetylene 
Welder  and 
Cutter 
— Lead  Burner 
— Machinist 
— Lathe  Hand 
— Mechanical  En- 
gineer 
— Plan  Reader 
— Estimator 
— Mechanical 
Dra'tsman 


— Car  Owner's 

Course 
— Ship  Draftsman 
— Radio  Operator 
— Auto  Machinist 
— Gas  Engineer 
— Auto  Repairman 
— Ignition  Expert 
— Vulea  niter  • 
— Garageman 
— Chauffeur 
— Truck  Driver 


— Farm  Tractor 

Operator 
— Electrical  Engineer 
— Civil  Engineer 
— Structural  Engineer 
— Naval  Architect 
— Concrete  Expert 
— Surveyor 
— Mathematician 
— Architecture 
— Auto  Course  for 

Women 


Name . 


Address. 


Heald's  Engineering  and   Automobile  School 

1220  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 

The   largest   and  best   equipped   Engineering   and  Automobile 
School  on  the  Pacific  Coast — 32  instructors — over  -."OOO  studenU  <% 

annually. 


/TyCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

V  i»  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
^  V  jf  FUll  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
f^S^w'CHICKENS  FROM 
^S^BWASHELL  TO  MARKET" 
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HOME  CIRCLE  i 


"THE  HANDS  THAT'S  WINDIN' 
BANDAGES." 

The  evenin's  that  your're  spendin' 

Makin'  blessin's  for  our  boys, 
In   your  thoughts — in   years  that's 
comin' — 
Will  come  back  to  you  as  joys. 
And  the  glory  that  you're  gainin' 

Will  be  yours  forever  more 
Fer  the  hands  that's  windin'  band- 
age 

Is  a-helpin'  win  the  war! 

And  our  boys  what's  goin'  over 
Won't    feel    bad    when    they  git 
shot 

Fer  there's  lots  o'  nice  white  band- 
age 

An'  a  nice  hos-pi-tal  cot 
Where  they'll  dream  about  the  girl- 
ies 

Who  are  windin'  more  an'  more — 
Fer  the  hands  that's  windin'  band- 
age 

Is  a  helpin'  win  the  war! 

You  are  givin'  every  moment 
That  you  can — It  don't  seem 
much 

But  your  bit  you  sure  are  doin' 
Fer  to  help  to  whip  them 
"Dutch." 

While  we  hope  they  won't  be  need- 
in' 

W4jAt'f  already  in  your  store 
We  will  always  know  your  windin' 
Is  the  thing  that  won  the  war! 

— Alfred   J.  Saunders. 


ANNIE  AND  THE  MOCKING-BIRD. 

"It's  too  bad  you've  sprained 
your  knee,  Bobby,"  said  Mrs.  Brown, 
as  she  seated   herself  in  the  little 


The 


STEPHENSON 
Patent  Cooler 

No  Ice  Required 


Awarded  first  price  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  yoar  dealer's,  write  for 
particular*  and  prices. 

L.  Anderson  Co.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


MM? 


utomaiic 

No  Exp™,  COOW 

Writ*  to  D*partfnont  J  for  free  booklet  on  "Cooler  Facts" 
"I  J  MANUFACTURED   By  TT% 

HairtiTtQr-  oraVCo. 

Oakland  California 


living-room,  after  doing  the  supper 
dishes.  "I  wanted  you  to  run  over 
to  Aunt  Sarah's  and  get  a  skirt 
pattern  for  me  so  that  I  could  cut 
out  my  work  tonight  and  be  ready 
to  begin  on  it  early  in  the  morn- 
ing." Bobby  was  sorry,  too,  and 
he  said  so,  though  he  added  brave- 
ly: "I  could  go  anyway,  mother.  I 
could  hop  along  and  it  won't  hurt 
very  much,  besides  it  isn't  far,  you 
know." 

"No,  it  isn't  very  far,"  answered 
his  mother,  quite  positively,  "but 
you  are  not  going  to  run  any  risks 
with  that  sprained  knee."  Then  she 
added  thoughtfully,  "I  would  go 
myself  only  I'm  expecting  your 
father  to  call  me  up  over  the  tele- 
phone just  any  minute,  and  I  don't 
want  to  leave  the  house  at  all  for 
fear  I  might  miss  him." 

Nobody  looked  at  Annie  Lee  all 
of  this  time,  and  nobody  made  any 
signs  at  all  of  expecting  anything 
of  her,  but  still  she  felt  sort  of  un- 
comfortable. 

Her  knee  was  not  sprained,  she 
was  not  expecting  any  one  to  call 
her  over  the  telephone,  and  she 
was  almost  as  old  and  as  tall  as 
Bobby  Brown;  besides,  it  was 
neither  very  far  to  Aunt  Sarah's 
nor  yet  very  dark  outside. 

Annie  Lee  was  learning  how  to 
read,  and  she  could  read  stories  in 
story-papers  when  she  tried  very 
hard.  She  was  trying  quite  hard 
now,  and  I  am  sure  would  have 
succeeded  only  that  she  couldn't 
keep  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  page.  Her 
sight  kept  wandering  to  the  open 
doorway,  and  through  it,  out  into 
the  gathering  dark  outside. 

Annie  Lee  did  not  like  the  dark 
at  all.  It  gave  her  a  queer  feeling, 
as  if  something  big  and  soft  and 
smothery  were  closing  in  all  around 
her  so  that  she  couldn't  get  out  at 
all. 

She  understood  just  how  queer  it 
made  her  feel,  but  maybe  other 
people  might  think  she  was  afraid, 
for  she  noticed  that  they  never 
asked  her  to  run  out  in  the  dark 
any  more. 

She  didn't  at  all  like  people  to 
think  that  she  was  afraid,  but  she 
was  more  and  more  sure  every  min- 
ute that  some  people  did  thing 
that. 

Everything  was  quite  still  and 
nobody  in  the  room  said  a  word, 
and  yet  Annie  Lee  thought  she 
could  feel  them  thinking,  "Don't 
ask  Annie  Lee  to  go;  she's  afraid  of 
the  dark!" 

It  isn't  at  all  pleasant  to  feel  that 
people  are  criticising  you  in  their 
minds,  and  Annie  Lee  couldn't  get 
interested  in  the  story  she  was  try- 
ing to  read,  so  she  sat  quite  still 
and  did  nothing  at  all. 

Then  she  heard  a  noise  outside, — 
a  strange,  wonderful,  beautiful 
noise. 

"Oh!"  she  gasped,  and  leaning 
eagerly  forward  in  her  chair  she 
asked,  "What  is  it,  aunty?" 

"What  is  what,  child?"  said 
Mrs.  Brown,  not  looking  up  from 
her  reading. 

"She  means  the  mocking-bird," 
said  Bobby.  "They  don't  have  mock- 
ing birds  where  she  lives." 

"Where  is  he?"  asked  Annie  Lee, 
gazing  with  a  new  interest  out  in- 
to the  darkness. 

"Oh,  he's  outside  in  the  trees 
somewhere,"  answered  Mrs.  Brown, 
carelessly,  as  she  went  on  with  her 
reading. 


Aeolian  Player  Piano 

The  Best  Player  Value 
At  Or  Near  the  Price 
$545 

To  those  that  can't  play  but  want  so  much  to  play  the 
Piano— what  a  blessing  is  the  Player!  But  the  higher 
types  of  Player  instruments  are  often  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  average  pocketbook.  This  is  where  the  Aeolian 
Player  Piano  fills  a  great  need— it  is  a  good  substantial 
instrument  yet  moderate  in  price. 

The  Aeolian  Player  Piano  does  not  depend  on  any  sin- 
gle sensational  feature  to  command  attention— its  excel- 
lence is  due  to  a  well  balanced  perfection  throughout. 
It  is  a  product  of  the  Aeolian  Company,  makers  of  the 
famous  Pianola  and  the  wonderful  Duo  Art. 

We  will  gladly  arrange  convenient  terms  if  desired. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write 

us   asking  for   illustrated   catalogues   and  prices. 

We  are  dealers  in  Steinway  and  other  Pianos,  Pianola 
Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  Player  Music,  etc. 


Sherman  Jtiay&  Co, 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  i  Streets,  Sacramento 
325  E.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
I  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
190-193  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  Vallejo.  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane. 


Now  where  Annie  Lee  lived  they 
were  not  used  to  hearing  birds  sing 
outside  at  night. 

"Who's  out  there  with  him?"  she 
asked  at  length. 

"Nobody,  goosy,"  said  Bobby, 
"they  sing  at  night  lots  of  times." 

"I  sh'd  think  he'd  be  afraid," 
breathed  Annie  Lee,  in  a  whisper. 

"Why  should  he  be  afraid?" 
asked  Mrs.  Brown,  laying  aside  her 
paper  at  last. 

"Afraid  of  the  dark,"  answered 
Annie  Lee,  so  softly  that  you  hardly 
could  hear  her. 

Then  Aunty  Brown  laughed  mer- 
rily. "Why,  child,"  she  said,  "there 
isn't  anything  to  be  afraid  of.  The 
dark  isn't  anything — it's  just  noth- 
ing at  all — nothing  but  a  big  kind 
shadow  that  comes  over  the  world 
to  rest  our  eyes,  and  why  should 
any  one  at  all,  even  a  little  bird,  be 
afraid  of  a  shadow?" 

That  was  a  new  thought  for  An- 
nie Lee,  and  she  sat  very  still  while 
she  thought  about  it,  and  listened 
to  the  brave  little  singer  outside  in 
the  shadow. 

Then  she  jumped  up  and  said 
brightly,  "I'll  run  and  get  your 
pattern,  aunty." 

Then  before  any  one  could  say 
a  word  against  it  her  willing  feet 
were  running  down  the  path  to 
Aunt  Sarah's  house,  and  all  the 
way  she  was  saying  to  herself, 
"Thank  you,  little  bird,  for  not  be- 
ing afraid  of  the  dark,  for  not  be- 
ing afraid  of  a  shadow!" 

Pretty  soon  she  came  safely  back 
into  the  lighted  room  with  the 
wished-for  pattern  in  her  hand. 

"Thank  you,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Brown  gently.    "Were  you  afraid?" 

"Course  not,"  answered  Annie 
Lee,  smiling  brightly.  "I'm  a  good 
deal  bigger  than  a  little  mocking- 
bird.— Francis  McKinnon  Morton  in 
the  Sunday  School  Times. 


A  Better= Furnished  Home 
Will  Help  You 

Speed  Up  Work 
At  Harvest  Time 

Crops  must  be  gathered  QUICKLY. 
"The  American  Farmer  must  feed 
the  Winners  or  the  German  Farmer 
Will."  There's  so  muchfiwork  to 
be  done  and  so  little  time  in  which 
to  do  it.  A  better-furnished  home 
will  help  you  speed  up  work  at 
harvest  time. 

Write  Today  for  Barker  Bros.' 

BIG  FREE  CATALOG 

OF  FURNITURE 

and  homefurnishings.  112  pages  filled 
with  pictures  and  descriptions  of  beau- 
tiful, substantial  FURNITURE  pieces  and 
other  goods.  YOU  NEED  THIS  HELP- 
S'01'o?00*-  Write  Mail  0rder  Division 
No.   23  for  YOUR  copy — TODAY! 


The  House  of 
Complete  and  Competent  Home 
Furnishing  Service 

724-738    SOUTH  BROADWAY, 
LOS  ANGELES. 


MiSS  HarkeriS  School  lbrGirls 

M  PALO  ALTO -CAUr\Z_ 


High  School,  Lower  School.  Ac- 
credited best  colleges  East  and 
West.  Strong  French,  music  and 
home  economics  courses.  Com- 
fortable buildings.  Favorable 
climate  and  large  grounds  per- 
mit outdoor  life  all  year.  Physi- 
cal culture.  All  sports.  Resident 
nurse.  17th  year  opens  Septem- 
ber 16th.  For  Illustrated  booklet, 
write 

Miss  Catherine  Harker, 

Principal 
PALO  ALTO      ::  CALIFORNIA 
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Agricultural  Summary 


Resume  of  State's  Crop  Conditions. 

Barley,  wheat  and  oats  harvest  is 
practically  completed,  with  yields 
fair  to  good.  Corn  is  making  good 
progress,  especially  the  sorghum  va- 
rieties. Potatoes  and  truck  crops 
are  good,  and  excellent  where  irri- 
gated. Ranges  are  poor  to  fair,  but 
stock  are  in  good  condition  consid- 
ering the  feed  shortage.  Rice  and 
grapes  are  excellent  crops,  Muscats 
being  especially  heavy;  Thompson 
seedless  are  going  on  trays.  Hop 
picking  is  progressing.  Almonds  and 
walnuts  are  good  crops.  Deciduous 
fruit,  yields  are  fair  to  good;  dry- 
ing is  progressing.  Oranges  and 
lemons  are  improving.  Beans,  sugar 
beets  and  tomatoes  being  harvested; 
tomatoes  are  an  excellent  crop,  and 
beans  are  fair  only  owing  to  drouth. 
Sugar  beets  fair.  The  cotton  crop  is 
good  to  excellent;  picking  and  gin- 
ning is  progressing. 

Curious  Comparison  About  Tomatoes. 

Approximately  75.000,000  cans  of 
tomatoes  were  purchased  by  the 
Quartermaster  Corps.  U.  S.  A.,  from 
the  1917  pack.  They  are  packed  in 
what  are  known  as  No.  3  cans,  which 
are  4%  inches  in  height,  and  it  is 
the  basis  of  these  cans  that  the  total 
length  of  the  cans  placed  end  to  end 
was  computel.  From  these  figures  it 
is  elicited  that  this  purchase  was  so 
large  that  if  the  cans  were  placed 
end  to  end  the  line  would  extend 
from  the  army  on  the  Marne  to 
Linda'Vista,  Cal.  They  would  stretch 
from  Seattle  to  New  York  City  and 
back  to  San  Francisco,  thence  to 
New  Orleans,  extending  across  the 
continent  two  and  one-half  times. 

Packer  and  Country  Hides. 

A  correspondent  wants  to  know 
why  "packer"  hides  command  a 
premium  over  "country"  hides.  Well, 
it  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
hides  are  more  skillfully  and  care- 
fully taken  off  the  animals  at  the 
packing  concerns  and  to  the  su- 
perior facilities  these  concerns  have 
for  curing  and  storing  the  hides 
when  removed.  The  skinning  knife 
wielded  by  the  hand  of  an  inexperi- 
enced person  usually  damages  and 
detracts  by  so  much  from  the  value 
of  the  skin. 

The  Boom  in  Butter. 

The  movement  of  butter  out  of 
storage  continues,  which  indicates 
that  current  production  is  not  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  current  con- 
sumption. A  carload  of  butter  from 
the  Middle  West  was  recently  re- 
ceived and  readily  disposed  of.  Fur- 
ther shipments  from  the  same  source 
are  expected.  The  forecast  is,  there- 
fore, for  much  higher  prices  later  in 
the  year. 

Some  Outside  Egg  Markets. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural 
Press  sent  in  one  day  this  week  this 
survey  of  a  few  of  the  interior  egg 
markets.  He  says:  "Farmers  were 
getting  (August  24)  4  2c  a  dozen  at 
Healdsburg,  Sl^c  at  Santa  Rosa. 
52c  at  Fulton.  41c  at  Woodland,  56c 
at  Sacramento.  We  cannot  reconcile 
the  wide  variations  between  nearby 
points." 

California's  Peach  Production. 

The  importance  of  the  peach  grow- 
ing industry  in  California  is  em- 
phasized in  the  final  Government 
estimate  of  the  crop  for  1918,  which 
places  it  at  11,000.000  bushels — 
2,500,000  below  that  of  last  year. 
This  is  well  over  half  the  peach 
production  of  the  country. 

Sugar  Crop  Short. 

It  is  announced  from  Los  Angeles 
on  good  authority  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  25  per  cent  in  Califor- 
nia's sugar  crop.  The  crop  will 
amount,  it  is  claimed,  to  3,115,000 
bags,  while  the  normal  crop  is 
4,700,000  bags. 

Milk  at  High  Tide. 

Milk  in  Portland  now  costs  the 
consumer  $4  a  month  for  a  quart  de- 
livered. Butter  is  $1.15  a  two-pound 
square.  See  notice  of  rise  In  San 
Francisco  milk  prices  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Qiven  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Price*  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producer!. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco,  August  28,  1018. 
WHEAT. 

Wheat  la  selling  at  the  prices  an- 
nounced by  the  Federal  Grain  Corpora- 
tion, and  these  prices  will  doubtless  be 
maintained  for  the  present  crop.  The 
prices  quoted  are  for  grain  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Portland,  and  guaranteed  at  least  $2 
per  bushel  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  The 
price  of  sacks  and  sacking  not  included. 

No.   t  hard  $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1   soft   2.18 

No.  2    2.1!) 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do,  No.  2   2.13 

do.  No.  2   2.0U 

BARLEY. 

The  barley  market  continues  dull  and 
unchanged. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.40@2.47% 

OATS. 

Oats  are  Inactive  and  prices  are  nom- 
inally unchanged. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.50@2.65 

Red   seed    2.75@3.25 

COBN. 

Ilusiness  in  corn  is  nominal.  Healers 
s;iy  there  is  occasional  iuquiry  but  no 
sales. 

(First-hand    prices    on    strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

California  sacked   $4.20@4.26 

Milo  maize    3.95@i.0G 

Kgyptian    4.05@4.10 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
2067  tons.  The  larger  part  of  the  receipts 
were  by  boat  from  points  about  the  bay. 
The  congestion  noted  during  the  past  few- 
weeks  was  not  so  much  in  evidence.  The 
Government  placed  orders  during  the  week 
for  its  September  requirements,  most  of 
which  will  be  furnished  by  San  Francisco 
dealers.  The  range  of  prices  prevailing  in 
this  market  are  still  lower  than  that  of 
the  country  districts,  considering  the  ad- 
ditional charge  of  freight.  Warehouses 
in  the  city  are  practically  full  and  all 
receipts  must  necessarily  be  moved  direct 
to  tlio  consumers.  This  has  had  a  ten- 
dency to  keep  values  from  any  higher 
level  for  the  present  at  least. 
Wheat  No.  1   $23.00<fi)25.00 

do.  No.  2    20.00@22.00 

Choice  tame  oat   24.00@2tl.OO 

Wild    oat.    new   Ri.OOifi  23.00 

Barley,   new    19.00'u  23.00 

Alfalfa,  first  cutting   1(1.00020.00 

do.  second  cutting   22.00@24.00 

St(>,'k    18.00021.00 

Barley  straw   50@80c 

FEEDSTtlFFS. 
Rolled  barley  and  rolled  oats  were  the 
only  two  active  feed  Stuffs  this  week.  The 
former  sold  off  50c  and  the  latter  showed 
an  advance  of  from  $3  to  $4. 

New  alfalfn  meal,  per  ton  $33.00@34.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   44  50 

Cracked  corn    8fl.00@88!oo 

Oilcake   J75.oo@70.oo 

Rolled  harley    52.00@52.50 

Rolled  oats    5s.OWhHO.00 

Rran.  carload  lots  in  S.  F   "23  75 

Mixed  feed,  do,  do   25  00 

Middlings,  do,  do   25*75 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

Roth  potatoes  and,  onions  showed  a  de- 
cided weakness  this  week  and  were  sold 
at  times  at  a  somewhat  lower  figure  than 
today's  quotations.  No  more  Merced  to- 
matoes are  coming  into  this  market  and 
the  price  of  the  bay  description  stif- 
fened somewhat.  Sweet,  potatoes  are  com- 
ing in  in  larger  quantities  and  their  price 
and  range  were  lowered.  Rhubarb  and 
summer  squash  showed  weakness  and 
green  com  and  garlic  showed  strength. 

P?a8  •  ■•  6@8c 

String  beans,  per  lb   405c 

War  beans,  per  lb   4@5c 

Carrots   per  Back  00c@fl.00 

Rhubarb,  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.00 

Summer  squash   SSuSOc 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box! ! '  'sOffjlftOc 

do.  Alameda,  lugs   BOoOOc 

Eggplant,  per  box  50@60c 

Lettuce.  Sacramento,  crate  7Sc0f1 .00 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  crate  Nominal 

Tomatoes,  per  crate — 

Merced   Nominal 

I'-'V   •  •  S.V@|1.25 

Potatoes — 

Garnet  Chile,  on  street  None 

Whites   $2.35<fi  2.00 

Sweets,   per   lb  414^41^ 

Onions — 

River  Reds    None 

Yellows   $1.4001.65 

Australian  Browns    1.4001.65 

Garlic,  new    16c 

Green  corn.  Alameda,  per  sack .  .$2.5003.00 

°kra   5@7c 

BE  \\s. 

There  was  very  little,  demand  and  light 
sales  are  reported. 

Bnyos,   per  ctl  $  7.50(3)  7.75 

Rlackeyes    fi.750  7.00 

Cranberry  beans    10.25010  50 

Limns  (south,  recleaned)    12.50@12'7n 

Pinks    6.750  7.00 

Red    kidneys  Nominal 

\f  ex  lean   Reds    7.500  7.7R 

-Tepnry  beans    R.OO0  8.50 

Garbanzos    8.000  8.78 

I'OII.TKV. 
Hens  continue  the  feature  of  the  poul- 
try market  and  the  demand  Is  expected 
te   continue  for   at    least   another  week. 


Choice  hens  will  undoubtedly  bring  a 
somewhat  higher  price  next  week.  Broil- 
ers and  fryers  are  both  strong  and  quoted 
at  slightly  higher  prices.  Spring  turkeys 
have  not  been  in  large  demand  and  the 
price  was  lowered  2c.  The  entire  poultry 
market  is  in  good  condition. 
Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  38@40c 

do,  old  30@32c 

do.   dressed,   old  324i34c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  38@40c 

do.  I'/,  lbs  42@45c 

do,  %  to  m  lbs  :_46c 

Fry  ew   38®  40c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  35@86c 

do,  Leghorn   33034c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)  37@40e 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22@24c 

Geese,  young,   per  lb  224*230 

do,  old,  per  lb   21c 

Squabs,  per  lb   jjc 

do.  old   23fti24c 

Belgian  hares  (live)    I5fi7iv 

do,  dressed   l»@23e 

HI  ITER. 

Butter  has  had  another  week  of  slightly 
varying    prices      For    the    present  not 
much  activity  in  butter  is  anticipated. 
T,  .  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu,  Wed. 

£*,tra   j  »{%  53%  02%  53     —  52% 

^flme  1st   40     51  %  51     51     -  51 

gggg  ,  4!)     40     40     40      —  4j) 

EGOS.  '  ■  '  '  . 

Kxtra  eggs  and  extra  pullets  continue 
stronger  and  each  shows  an  advance  of 
w„«'  Z  .  l8.ren  greater  advance  than 
"as  recorded  the  previous  week.  Prices 
continue  high  in  New  York  and  ship- 
merits  to  that  market  have  been  made 
during  the  week.  ™M 
,.  .  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 

SSSSf^u  08  »  m%  59%  —  hi 

l*t8   Nominal 

*lr,Ht*    •••  *     4fi     40     46     46  Norn 

l.xt  ra  pullets.  .53     53%  53%  54     -  56% 
I  MKESE. 

As  a  nsual  thing  the  members  of  the 
San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange  do  not 
deal  to  any  extent  in  the  First  California 
Mats  as  most  of  the  retail  trade  demand 
the  fancy  description.  However,  when 
cheese  advanced  to  its  recent  high  uric" 
t  Wee'e,  i  ?™»nd  developed  for  the 
Mists  This  transfer  of  demand  had  a 
weakening  effect  and  when  a  call  was 
made  for  California  Y.  A.  Fancy  the 
fancy  Plats  began  to  recede  and  the 
price  was  reduced  to  3lc.  Oregon  Triplet 
Fancy  was  advanced  to  3l%c  thus  be 
coming  the  leader  in  price  in  the  lilt 
Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  Z~Mc 
Mrst  California  flats,  per  lb  iil, 
California  Y.  A.  fancy".  .  N<!£L 
Oregon  triplets,  fancy  .... 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy.!  

C.  S.  Oregon  triplets  fancy .'. \\"  flS 

do,  Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy ......      -  ^frS 

do.  Long  Horn  fancy.   Wc 

Monterey  cheese   ...'.'.VOQ^i 

FRESH    FBI  ITS. 

Apricots  are  now  at  about  the  end  of 
their  season.  Cantaloupes  also  are  near 
"ig  the  end  of  their  season.  Some  flafs 
sold  as  cheap  as  35c,  but  most  were  held 
to  sell  from  40c  to  00c.  The  ponies  and 
quotations™'  ",S°  sold  "nder?a°sDt'weeakn-s 

Aprlfots;  per- e^v 

Peaches,  4- box  crate   .....  JiS0^oa 

Figs,  black,  per  box...  } 

do.  double  layer    fioo'rSl  50 

do,  Single  Row  Wl.ites.      ;V.  *ltS,V;)! 

Strawberries,  per  chest   7  00,"s  Ml 

Blackberries,  per  chest   5  00  7* 

Raspberries,  per  chest   0  00c  V V 00 

Plums  errie8'  ('heSt     •  ■-■ No$ 

Canta.oupesV  fiats '  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  fl^t 

do,  ponies    ?*ijn£ 

do.  standard    . . .   !     .       ' «  % 

VitaraiolcM    per  Ih  *  ivV' 

Pears.  Bartlett.  per  box   !fi.5O022fi 

Grapes,  seedless    *      %7  X 

do,  Malaga   *J-2" 

do  T,ok'.'vai"b,eu  ioeioo 

10k'1J    1.25(3)1.50 

'  1TRI  S    FRI  ITS. 

nrilngoS  and  grapefruit  were  unchanged 
this  week,  but  the  prices  of  lemons  were 
lowered  all  along  the  line.  While  "he  best 
;r,;P»(«'tolJ  at  $8,  dealers  say  that 
it  Is  difficult  to  get  this  price. 
Oranges : 

Valencias,  fancy    *7  ini»s  no 

Valencia,  choice   .....Y.'^TM^M 

Choice'  P"  bOT 0.5006.50 

Lemonettes    «flnSa2n 

CrapefruR.   f  ,„.:;.     „,„  UmZtTm 
OK1ED  FRUITS. 

fJ^tSSi  ar"  .now  Da-Vln*r  driers'  prices 
for  both  apples  and  pears  and  mud, 
larger  quantities  are  be  ng  bought  "n 
Pies  continue  at  13c  and  enough  sales 
have  been  made  to  establish  this  as  a 
quotat Ion.  at  least  for  the  present  Pear! 

to  13c  depending  on  the  section  theT 
come  from  and  their  condition 

Apples   

pen  rs   13C 

P™n*\  'm/iX. '  Price"  to"  groWere:  ^®13C 
gain  In  dip   

Prn9ne&  f;^n,1le,1,  Prices  to  '  grower's':' '' ' 
20-30,  inclusive,   per  lb   ISa 

51-  4J.  inclusive,  basis  in, 

S"S-  «n«,'I,8lv«.  b»ri   M4c 

52-  B1,  Inclusive,  basis   

62-71,  Inclusive,  basis    '.'.  'IUc 

82-01,  inclDslve.  basis  % 

82-101,  inclusive,  basis   ile 


102-121,  inclusive,  per  lb   4>Ac 

122  and  up,  per  lb   4C 

£r.rJcoU   A2m<^ 

H%s.   12@,I«c 

RaTsina— 

Mnscats    514- 

Thompsons    0azc 

Sultanas  '.O^c 

HONEY. 

More  honey  is  being  used  In  tnls  city 
than  in  the  past  few  months  on  account 
of  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  sugar 
rules.  Prices  are  maintained  steady 
Some  Nevada  honey  is  expected  In  tbis 
market  in  the  near  future.  Most  of  the 
product  of  that  State  gees  Bast  direct 

White,  extracted    20e 

Light  amber   istSCOc 

**»»>•»•   15618c 

BICE. 

Paddy  rice,  1918  crop   $432 

Clear  No.  1,  1918  crop  at  mill   7.00 


LOS  ANGELES 


BUTTBR. 
I.os  Angelee.  August  27,  1918. 

Receipts  were  somewhat  better  this 
w-eok.  322,100  pounds  against  365,200  pounds 
the  same  week  last  year.  More  or  lew 
sweet  butter,  however.  Is  Included  In  tbe 
receipt*,  and  this  la  going  Into  cold  stor- 
age. Demand  fairly  good  for  all  extras  at 
steady  prices.  There  was  taken  into  cold 
storage  during  the  week  10.423  pounds 
-V-aw^  theJ  cold  storage  holdings  dow 
.,0o.t<3!»  pounds  against  281,708  pounds  this 
time  last  year. 

We  m  11. He — 
California  extra  creamery   rjoc 

do,  prime  first    ja- 

do,  first   ;; J£ 

Dally  quotations — 

191S—  Tn.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 
E^«_  SO     5»     W     CO     50  50 

Eltra   42     43     4*     42     42  40 

EOGS. 

An  active  and  rather  snappy  market  was 
had  the  past  week.  The  receipts  by  rail 
ror  the  week  were  701  cases,  against  857 
cases  the  same  week  last  year.  Receipts 
by  truck  continue  to  ran  about  four  times 
as  heavy  as  the  arrivals  by  rail,  making 
tll>orS",,,,ly  for  the  wwk  J*80"  cases,  against 
4JSo  cases  the  same  week  last  year.  There 
w-as  withdrawn  from  col*  storage  during 
the  week  3275  cases,  against  2451  cases 
the  same  week  last  year. 
Daily  quotations: 

l!H8—  xu.  Wed.  Thu  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

K,xt™   53     53     53     53     63  53 

<  ase  count  ...49  49  49  49  49  50 
i'n'lcjs   47     47     48     47     47  48 

E**™   43     43%  43%  43tf  43 M,  43% 

Case  count  ...39%  42     42     42     42  4» 

I'ullets   38     38     38     38     38  38 

POULTRY. 

Receipts  fairly  goad,  but  high  prices 
caused  light  consumption.  Broilers  in 
good  demand,  but  fryers  were  dull;  so 
were  light  hens  and  roosters. 

The  following  prices  were  agreed  upon 
last  Friday,  August  23,  and  hold  good  until 
the  coining  Friday: 

Broilers,  1(S>1'4  lbs  33c 

Broilers.  I%(3>ia4  lbs   ,rv 

Fryers.  2@3  lbs  ......!j»e 

Roasters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  29c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  lb  ]9c 

Hens    °0@°'c 

Tom  turkeys    [  \  \  \  \  ,'30@33e 

Ducks    v 

Geese   

Squabs,  live,  per  lb   "  10c 

Squabs,  dressed,  lb  .....!!.! !3SK 

YEGETABEE8. 

Market  was  well  supplied  the  past  week 
and  fresh  stuff  was  in  fair  demand.  Cab- 
bage is  still  scarce  and  high.  Potatoes 
coming  in  more  freely;  market  less  firm. 
Onions  are  off  under  freer  offerings,  bnt 
demand  is  fair.  Summer  squash  a  little 
firmer,  but  slow.  Cucumbers  steady.  String 
beans  and  corn  steady  and  In '  fair  de- 
mand.   Teppers  low  sale. 

We  quote  from  grow-  9- 
Potntoes,  local,  per  lug  T5e*r$l  00 

do,  do.  per  cwt  $2.2.VS?2  50 

do.  northern,  per  cwt   3.000.1 10 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  lb  4tf?oc 

Garlic,  per  lb   809* 

Onions— Stockton   Yellox   DanTers.  ' 

CWt  $1.75<S  2  00 

Onions— White  Globe,  per  cwt.  .  .  2.00@2  25 
Onions — Small  Bermnda,  per  rrate.  .<*Vf?OOo 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $3.50(^4  011 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  .1ifjr?Up 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb   3if?3'Ac 

Snmmer  squash,  local,  per  lug....  30fif35c 

String  beans,  per  lb  Hfi7c 

Tomatoes,  home-grown,  per  lug!!  '.VMFTSc 
Pec-plant.  Imperial  VaHev.  per  lb!!  4«?r.c 
Cnenmbers.  home- grown,  per  lug.    30*7 4.V> 

Corn,  per  lug  of  3  doss  nVWa>75e 

PBUITS. 

Receipts  were  fairly  liberal  the  past 
week  and  prices  rnled  a  little  lower  De- 
mand fair  for  all  fancy  stock,  but  stale 
and  off  conditioned  hard  to  move.  Plums 
sell  fairly;  market  a  little  lower.  Peaches 
and  pears  both  off  under  freer  offerings. 
Figs  coming  in  freely  and  a  little  lower. 
Quinces  dnll  and  alse  lower.  Grapes  com- 
Inc  In  freely  and  market  off  all  around. 
»e  quote  from  grewers  • 

Figs.  Black  Spanish,  7-lb.  box  50«7fie 

do.  White.  7-lb.  box  50(fi«0c 

Peaches,  freestone,  per  lug  7.*icfrT$l  0t 

do.  clings,  per  Ing  $1.0O*Tl.!W 

no.  Northern,  freestone,  lb  Stff.tUc 

do.  do.  clings,  lb  3'..(ffi4c 

Pears,  local,  per  lb  2*?3c 

Pears.  Mountain   !!!!.i>"@4c 

Crahapples.  per  lug  fi.OO0l.2n 

Satsnma.  per  lb  4tf?4Hc 

Nectarines,   per  lb  5@flr> 

Grapes — 

Imperial  Valley  Malagas,  per  lb..2«72%c 

do.  Muscat,  per  lb  2#?>2%C 

00.  Thompson's  Seedless,  per  lb .  ,2#i  2'-'c 

do.  Tokay,  per  lb   fie 

''•  '••  i.i    :  I'ples,   4  tier    . .  .f2  20 
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Apples — Alexanders,    4-tier   2.25 

do,  4%-tier    2.00 

Plums,  per  lb  5«J6c 

Quinces,  per  log  60@75e 

BERRIES. 

The  market  was  full  of  other  fruit  and 
berries  were  cheaper. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Strawberries — 

Fancy,  per  30-basket  crate  $2.2!>fa  L'.50 

Poor  to  choice,  30-basket  crate.  LSOCu>2.00 

Blackberries.  30- basket  crate   1.80@2jO0 

Raspberries.  30-basket  crate  2.7E>@3.00 

MELONS. 

Watermelons  coming  in  freely  and  mar- 
ket weaker.  Hot  weather  encouraged  de- 
mand and  they  sold  very  well  at  last 
week's  low  prices.  Cantaloupes  coming 
in  less  freely  and  bring  a  little  more 
money.  Casabas  slow  sale  and  weak. 
Honeydew  melons  coming  iu  more  freely 
and  bringing  go*d  prices. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Cantaloupes — 

Tip  Top,  home-grown  standard 

crate   80®  85c 

do,  do,  pony  crate  50<&<55c 

do,  do,  jumbo  crate  $1.75@2.00 

Columbia,  jumbo  crate   2.00@2.25 

Casubas,  per  lb  2@2V4c 


Pineapple,  standard  crate   80@85c 

do,  jumbo  crate   $1.75@2.00 

do,  Paul  Rose,  standard  crate.  1.00@1.25 

Watermelons,  per  100  lbs.  75@1.00 

Honeydew  melons,  16-inch  crate.  .90(5)1.00 
do,  jumbo  crate   3.25@3.50 

BEANS. 

Beans  are  now  being  harvested.  Buy- 
ers are  holding  back.  Bids  on  limas  were 
lowered  to  11c. 

We  quote  from  growers : 

Limas,  per  cwt  $11.00 

Large  White,  per  cwt   1O.00 

Small  white,  per  cwt   10.00 

Pink,  per  cwt   7.50 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   7.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt   8.50 

HAY. 

The  market  is  dull.  Receipts  the  past 
week  were  good  and  demand  light  for  all 
alfalfa  and  barley  hay.  Barley  was  es- 
pecially hard  to  move  and  clearances  hard 
to  make.  Oat  hay  is  scarce  and  in  steady 
demand. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Barley  hay,  per  ton   $24.00(5)26.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton    26.00@28.00 

Alfalfa,   northern,   per  ton  21.00(5/22.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   22.00(524.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00@10.00 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  J.  I,.  Nagle. 


Sacranento,  August  2ii.  1918. 
Continued  heavy  receipts  during  the 
past  week,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
about  half  of  the  offerings  of  Bartletts 
were  ripe,  resulted  in  all  markets  show- 
ing a  sharp  decline.  Northwestern  pears 
continued  in  fair  supply  and  had  a  no- 
ticeable effect  upon  the  sale  of  California 
stock. 

Receipts  of  plums  were  not  as  heavy  as 
the  week  previous  and  consequently  the 
demand  was  in  keeping  with  the  supply 
and  prices  ruled  steady. 

There  was  a  noticeable  increase  In  the 
sale  of  California  Blbertas  in  quite  a  few 
of  the  auction  markets,  due  to  the  fact 
that  speculators  had  bought  several  cars 
in  the  Middle  West  at  a  premium,  hoping 
to  re-sell  in  the  Eastern  markets  at  a 
profit.  Their  judgment,  however,  proved 
to  be  in  error,  as  the  prices  realized 
showed  that  someone  was  facing  a  heavy 
loss. 

The  market  on  Malagas  showed  a  slight 
decline,  due  to  increased  offerings,  but 
as  the  stock  is  arriving  in  fairly  good 
condition  we  anticipate  that  the  market 
will  be  affected  only  by  the  proportion 
of  offerings,  but  we  look  for  an  actjve 
demand  throughout  the  season. 

Few  Tokays  have  reached  the  East,  but 
shipments  en  route  are  fairly  heavy.  The 
stock  is  not  up  to  standard  as  a  whole, 
except  from  the  Florin  district.  We 
look  for  an  unusual  demand  for  Tokays 
this  season  and  predict  unusually  high 
prices. 

The  supply  of  refrigerator  cars  has 
been  in  keeping  with  the  shipments, 
though  it  is  predicted  that  there  will  be 
a  temporary  shortage  for  the  next  ten 
days.    There  is  quite  a  supply  of  empty 


refrigerators  en  route  West,  but  these 
will  not  be  available  until  the  latter  part 
of  next  week.  As  there  are  about  12,000 
cars  of  fruit  and  grapes  yet  to  be  mar- 
keted from  California,  we  anticipate  there 
will  be  plenty  of  cars  to  move  the  crop, 
though  a  shortage  may  develop  intermit- 
tently during  the  season. 

Averages  for  the  week : 

New  York:  Pears— Bartlett,  $2.77;  B. 
Hardy,  $2.87.  Peaches  —  Elberta,  $1.05; 
Crawford,  98c;  Tuscan,  $1.11;  Lovell,  80c; 
White  Free,  $1.10;  McDevitt  Cling,  $2.15. 
Plums— Diamond,  $1.69;  Gros,  $2.05;  Giant, 
$1.76;  Grand  Duke,  $2.19;  Kelsey,  $2.32. 
Grapes — Malaga,  $2.21;  Thompson  Seed- 
less, $1.43;  Muscat,  $2.75;  Rose  Peru,  $2.15; 
Cornichon,  $1.97;   Tokays,  $2.98. 

Boston:  Plums— Gros,  $2.32 ;  Giant,  $1.91; 
Kelsev,  $2.83;  Hungarian,  $2.05;  Grand 
Duke,  $2.29;  Diamond,  $2.11;  Gros,  $1.99. 
Peaches — Crawford,  90c  ;  Susquehanna,  80c  ; 
Wheatland,  73c.  Pears— Bartlett,  $3.37; 
B.  Hardy.  $2.75.  Grapes— Muscat,  $3.17; 
Malaga,  $2.04:  Thompson  Seedless,  $1.36; 
Cornichon.  $2.75:  Tokay,  $3.47.  Peaches — 
Tuscan,  $1.11;  Elberta,  92c;  Lovell,  69c. 

Chicago:  Pears — Bartlett,  $2.47.  Peaches — 
Elberta.  $1.18:  Crawford,  $1.18;  Lovell, 
$1.16;  Tuscan.  $1.03;  Wheatland.  89c:  Sus- 
quehanna, $1.30:  Wilev  Cling,  $1.40.  Grapes 
—Malaga,  $1.83;  Thompson  Seedless,  $1.38; 
Tokav,  $2.85.  Plums— Hungarian,  $2.23; 
Italian,  $1.53;  Grand  Duke,  $2.12;  Gros, 
$1.94:  Giant,  $1.82:  Kelsey,  $1.89;  Dia- 
mond, $1.85;  Satsuma,  $1.32. 

Total  shipments,  by  cars,  from  August 
17  to  22,  inclusive:  227  peaches,  181 
plums.  412  pears,  799  grapes,  65  mixed. 
Total  shipments  to  date.  1918,  10.290  cars; 
total  shipments  to  date,  1917,  9447  cars. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  August  28,  1918. 
CATTLE— The  cattle  market  is  weak, 
especially  en  cow  stuff,  with  which  the 
market  is  heavily  overstocked.  Heavy- 
weight steers,  however,  are  still  scarce 
and  hold  up  much  better  than  the  light- 
weights. Last  week's  quotations  hold. 
Grass  steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs.  .lllftlll&c' 
No.  1,  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs.  .11@11V2C 

Second  quality   9@10'/2C 

Thin   7%@8%c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   T/,@8c 

Second  quality   6@7c 

Common  to  thin  3V4@5V^c 

Balls  and  stags — 

Good   6c 

Fair   5r«'5V2c 

Thin   4@4>4c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   11c 

Medium   10c 

Heavy   S@S'/2c 

SHEEP — Sheep  and  lambs  are  firm.  The 
supply  is  scarce  and  not  of  the  best 
quality.  Most  of  the  stock  reaching  this 
market  comes  from  northern  points,  Ne- 
vada and  Arizona.  The  wool  market  is 
still  a  factor  in  holding  supplies  back. 
Quotations  stand. 
Lambs — 

Yearlings   :  12(5)12:/5c 

Milk   12@14V»c 

Sheep — 

Wethers   ll<ail%c 

Ewes   8'/2@9V4c 

HOGS — A  sharp  advance  In  all  grades 
of  hogs  is  noted,  and  supplies  are  coming 
in  more  freely  at  the  advance.  Strong 
prices  may  be  expected  to  rule  for  some 
time  to  come.  Some  California  hogs  are 
moving  to  the  Portland  market,  where 
higher  prices  rule.  One  prime  lot  sold 
there  for  $20  per  cwt. 
Hogs- 
Hard,  grain-fed.  100<3>140  7'/}<3>173ic 

do.  do,  14l>W300  17%@l8c 

do,  do,  300@4<K»  17%@17%c 

I....  Aageleo.  August  27.  191.8. 

OATTLW-  The  market  situation  here  re- 
mains unHisinsred  from  a  week  ago. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Beef  steers.  1000  to  1100  lbs  $0.00(5)12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   7.50®  .8.50 

Good  cows  awl  heifers   7.00(5}  7.50 

Canuers,  per  cwt  5.00(5;  5.50 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.50®  9.50 

HOGS — Tlwre  is  a  scarcity  of  choice, 
well  finished  tio-.-s  Light  hogs  here  were 
advanced.  Receipts  light  and  meet  with 
readv  sale. 

Heavy,  averaging  275(5)300  lbs.  .$15  50® b$ 50 


Mixed,  225®375  lbs   16.00@17.00 

Light,  175@22<)  lbs   16.60®  16.00 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sowa  40 
pounds  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEET — Demand  fair  and  killers  had  to 
reach  out  to  get  what  they  wanted.  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Utah  all  con- 
tributing to  the  receipts  the  past  week. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Prime  wethers   $9.00@10.00 

Prime  ewes    8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings    9.50@10.50 

Lambs  15.00@16.00 


No.  Portland,  Ore.,  Aug.  26,  1918. 

Twenty-two  huudred  head  of  cattle  and 
150  calves  were  counted  in  the  cattle  di- 
vision over  Sunday.  Cow  stuff  is  showing 
considerable  strength.  some  weighing 
around  1000  pounds  sold  up  to  $0.80.  The 
quality  of  cattle  today  runs  heavy  to  fair 
and  medium  ;  however,  the  market  is  strong 
for  all  grades  as  quoted.  Prime  steers, 
$12.50@13.50 ;  good  to  choice  steers,  $11.00® 
$13.00;  medium  to  good  steers.  $9.75@11.00; 
fair  to  medium  steers,  $S.75@!).7S ;  common 
to  fair  steers.  $5.75@8.26;  choice  cows  and 
heifers,  .$S.25@0.25 :  medium  to  good  cows 
and  heifers,  $6.25@7.75;  fair  to  medium 
cows  and  heifers,  $5.2T><??r>.25 ;  canners, 
$3.00@5.00;  hulls,  $5.00@7.00;  calves,  $9.00® 
$12,00;  stockers  and  feeders,  $6.00@.8.00. 

iThe  run  of  hogs  over  Sunday  is  1300 
head.  The  quality  is  generally  good.  The 
number  of  light  unfinished  hogs  is  com- 
paratively light.  The  market  is  steady  at 
quotations,  as  follows:  Prime  mixed, 
$19.50@20.00;  medium  mixed.  $10.00®  10.50; 
rough  heavies,  $17  ROng flS.60 ;  pigs,  $16.75® 
$1S.OO;  bulk,  $20.00. 

The  count  in  the  sheep  division  over  Sun- 


A  W0BD  TO  THE  WISE. 

Our  good  friend,  H.  A.  Munger  of  Santa  Paula,  writes:  "Enclosed 
find  check  for  $5  to  renew  my  subscription  for  five  years.  One  year 
seems  so  short  on  a  farm  that  it  is  no  time  until  my  subscription  has 
expired;  and  to  be  without  a  good  farm  paper,  and  not  able  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  market  prices  and  new  ideas,  is  like  trying  to  farm 
without  tools." 

Yes,  the  Rural  Press  is  an  absolute  necessity  nowadays.  Farmers 
need  help  in  overcoming  the  many  new  difficulties  that  are  arising 
and  in  our  columns  they  find  their  troubles  anticipated  and  their 
problems  solved. 

We  are  giving  aviation  quality,  but  at  submarine  prices.  The 
various  costs  entering  into  the  publishing  of  the  paper  have  gone  up 
tremendously,  yet  our  subscription  price  has  remained  at  rock  bottom. 
How  long  it  will  continue  at  $1  we  cannot  tell.  The  white  paper 
situation  is  acute;  prices  jump  up  over  night.  Consequently,  we  may 
have  to  increase  the  price  to  $1.50  any  minute. 

You  intend  to  take  the  paper  for  years.  You  know  how  bothersome 
it  is  to  renew  for  a  year  at  a  time.  So  why  not  settle  the  matter  for 
several  years,  not  only  to  be  sure  of  receiving  the  paper  but  also  to 
be  sure  of  getting  it  for  the  whole  term  at  the  present  price? 

Right  now  we  will  accept  renewals  for  from  two  to  five  years  at 
the  present  low  price  of  $1  per  year.  You  cannot  invest  money  to 
better  advantage;  the  farther  ahead  you  renew  the  more  you  make. 
Don't  wait  for  your  present  subscription  to  expire.  Send  in  your  long- 
term  renewal  now.    Better  to  be  safe  than  sorry. 


Don't  miss  next  week's  issue.  It  will  be  devoted  largely  to  tractors 
on  account  of  the  third  annual  tractor  demonstration  at  Los  Angeles, 
September  17  to  21,  and  Mr.  Hodges  will  answer  those  questions  that 
have  been  coming  up  in  your  mind  about  the  advisability  of  using 
mechanical  power. 

But  the  other  departments  will  not  be  crowded  out.  Mr.  Fox  has 
been  down  in  the  peach  and  grape  sections,  getting  first-hand  infor- 
mation for  you  about  these  crops,  and  Mr.  Whitten  will  tell  you  how 
to  handle  the  sows  and  their  litters  this  fall  so  as  to  get  more  and 
better  pigs.    It  will  be  a  fine  issue. 


day  is  1200  head  of  sheep  and  lambs. 
There  is  little  or  no  change  in  prices,  all 
grades  selling  steady  as  quoted.  Prime 
lambs,  $14.0O®15.<»0;  fair  to  medium  lambs, 
$11.00®13.00;  yearlings.  $H>0O@l'1.75;  weth- 
ers, $9.00®  10.50;  ewes,  $7.O0@9.0O. 


Classified  Advertisements 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RES1ANI  KACTI  KKD  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
haum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco. 


OWING  TO  THREE  of  my  men  leaving  for 
the  front,  will  not  be  at  State  Fair  with 
potato  exhibit  during  tho  week,  but  will 
meet  any  of  my  friend9  or  customers  on  the 
grounds  Monday  or  Tuesday,  the  opening 
days.     H.  A.  Hyde.  Watsonville.  Cal.  

CANADA — A  Rancher's  Life  in  Canada  and 
Guide  to  Rural  Industries.  Fruit-growing, 
poultry-keeping,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons, 
hares,  goats,  bees,  etc..  25c.  postpaid.  By 
C.  H.  Provan.  Langley  Fort.  British  Columbia. 

TRACTORS  FOR  SALE — Two  Moline  trac- 
tors,  new,  at  substantial  reduction,  with 
drawbar  and  two-point  plow  attachments 
each:  under  clearance  .30  inches.  Address 
A.  B.  Harris,  181  Vernon  Terrace,  Oakland. 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  for  sale;  10- 
foot  lengths.  20  gauge.  10  and  11-inch.  new. 
at  substantial  reduction:  have  4000  feet.  Ad- 
dress Ramsey  Probaseo.  2436  Virginia  street, 
Berkeley,  California.   


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  Irving  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco. 


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 

send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store.  106  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building.  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years.   


HAY  FOR  SALE — 200  tons  number  one 
oat  hay  baled:  sale  to  consumer  at  reduced 
rates.  Address  A.  B.  Harris,  181  Vernon 
Terrace.  Oakland. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


S5.00  A  DAY — Gathering  evergreens,  roots 
and  herbs.  Ginseng  S14  lb.  Belladonna  seed 
$64  lb.,  or  grow  it  yourself.  Book  and  war 
prices  free.    Botanical  82.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


TRACTOR    ENGINEER    WANTS    WORK — 

Four  years  experience  on  caterpillars,  also 
wheel  tractors.  Does  own  repairing.  C.  J. 
Schack,  Stacy,  Cal.   


FOR  SALE — At  a  sacrifice.  Beeman  Garden 
tractor  and  implements.  Good  as  new.  P. 
Bouery.  R.  3,  Merced.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — A  deep  well  pumping  outfit, 
complete;  100  feet  7-inch  discharge  pipe.  Box 
B,  Menlo  Park.  

FOR  SALE — Sandwich  power  hay  press. 
17x22  bale;  practically  new;  8400  takes  it. 
Ceres  Hardware  and  Implement  Co.,  Ceres.  Cal. 

COUNTRY  LANDS. 

FOR  SALE — Forty-acre  ranch,  seven  miles 
from  Modesto,  Stanislaus  county,  on  main 
highway,  paved  to  within  one-fourth  mile; 
35^4  acres  fine  alfalfa,  1 V2  to  be  planted 
this  season:  two  acres  mixed  bearing  or- 
chard; one  acre  buildings  and  corrals:  dairy 
bain  for  forty  cows,  separator  room,  etc.,  all 
complying  with  new  dairy  laws;  house,  barn 
for  five  horses,  calf  shed,  etc.,  etc.;  on  main 
irrigation  lateral;  very  near  modern  school: 
fine  drinking  water;  one-third  cash,  balance 
long  term.  7  per  cent  mortgage;  deal  with 
owner:  no  agents:  will  be  glad  to  have 
friends  show  intending  buyers  the  ranch. 
Write  Carl  G.  Meiners.  Meiners'  Ranch,  Ojai. 
Ventura  county,  Cal.  

ALFALFA  RANCH  IN  FRESNO  COUNTY — 

50-acre  alfalfa  ranch,  subirrigation,  with  sub- 
stantial improvements,  work  stock  and  im- 
plements. Price,  S20.000,  $6,000  cash,  bal- 
ance  long  time.    J.  Hargeshimer.  Sanger,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Best  cattle  alfalfa  ranch 
proposition  in  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Half  sec- 
tion. 220  acres,  Al  stand  of  alfalfa,  25  acres 
corn.  Abundance  of  electric  pumped  water. 
300  tons  alfalfa  in  stack.  S.  P.  main  line 
siding  on  ranch.  State  highway  passes  through 
ranch.  Will  give  terms;  deal  direct  with 
owner.    J.  S.  Going.  Quail  Ranch.  Pixley.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 20-acre  irrigated  ranch,  with 
improvements  and  growing  crop:  team  and 
farming  implements;  a  bargain.  William 
Paulsen.  Chowchilla.  Cal. 


WANTED. 

WANTED — A  good  married  man  for  a 
stock  farm;  able  to  milk  and  do  general 
farm  work;  wife  to  cook  for  two  men:  3tate 
experience,  wages  and  reference  to  Thomai 
Harrison,  Glen  Ellen.  Cal_ 


HYLAND  BAG  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

BAGS 


for 


GRAIN,  BEANS, 
RICE,  POTATOES 

and  for  all  purposes 

243  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco 


Cleveland  Tractor 


NEW  MODEL 

$1,600.00 


F.O.B.  BERKELEY 


Distributors  Northern  California  and  Western  Nevada 

r.  M.  STOW 


2076    Center  Street 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


SEE    ADVERTISEMENT    ON    NEXT  PAGE. 
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A  Little  "  Tank "—  for  Farm  Work 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  is  built  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  wonderful  European  battle  "  tanks." 

//  travels  on  its  own  traces,  laying  them  down  and 
picking  them  up  as  it  goes  along. 

This  efficient  type  of  construction  makes  the  Cleveland 
specially  valuable  to  farmers,  as  it  enables  them  to  work 
practically  anywhere — over  almost  any  kind  of  farm  land. 

They  are  being  operated  over  gullies,  ruts  and  ditches, 
through  soft  soil,  wet  clay,  sand  and  gumbo — without 
sinking  or  floundering.    They  do  not  pack  ^ne  *°™. 

They  are  working  under  and  among  small  trees,  close 
up  to  fence  corners,  on  hillsides  and  over  rough  ground 
with  much  better  results  than  can  be  obtained  with 
horses  or  with  any  other  type  of  tractor. 

And  they  are  working  much  faster. 

Thousands  of  Cleveland  Tractors  are  helping  to 
increase  the  production  of  food  demanded  by  war 
conditions. 

The  Cleveland,  pulling  two  I  4  inch  bottoms — which 
it  will  do  under  average  conditions — plows  3  Vi  miles  an 
hour — eight  to  ten  acres  a  day.  This  is  equal  to  the 
work  of  three  men  and  three  good  three-horse  teams. 

The  Cleveland  steers  by  the  power  of  its  own  engine; 


it  requires  but  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  the  driver. 
Only  one  man  is  re  quired  to  operate  it.  1 2  horsepower 
is  developed  at  the  drawbar  and  20  horsepower  at  the 
pulley.  It  is  a  constant  source  of  tractive  and  stationary 
power  for  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

It  plows,  harrows,  plants,  reaps,  cuts  ensilage,  runs 
saws  and  pumps,  drags  logs,  pulls  road  machinery,  hauls  , 
manure  spreaders  and  does  practically  all  the  work 
formerly  done  with  horses  or  stationary  engines. 

77ie  Cleveland  Tractor  produces  food  but  consumes 
none  of  it.  It  conserves  man  power,  horse  power,  time, 
energy,  and  effort — and  produces  greater  returns. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  was  designed  by  RolHn  H. 
White,  the  well-known  engineer.  It  is  manufactured 
under  his  supervision.  Gears  and  tracks  are  protected 
from  dust  and  dirt.  Materials  throughout  are  of  the 
best.  The  whole  machine  weighs  only  about  3200 
pounds.  It  can  be  housed  in  less  space  than  is  needed 
for  a  horse. 

Take  advantage  of  present  produce  prices.  Raise 
more  food  now.  Help  the  nation  and  incidentally 
make  more  money  yourself  by  using  one  or  more 
Cleveland  Tractors. 

Write  for  complete  information  and  the  name  of  the 
nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 


^Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

77ie  largest  producer  of  Crawler-type  Tractors  in  the  World 


19079  Euclid  Avenue 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


i 


Cleveland  Tractor 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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LOS  ANGELES 


The  Latest  in  Tractors  anlljmplements 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges 


OTHER,  with  a  heart  bursting  full  of  pride,  was  watching 
Johnny's  regiment  parade  gaily  up  Market  street.  As 
Johnny's  company  passed,  she  exclaimed  excitedly,  "Look, 
father,  there's  Johnny.  He's  the  only  one  in  the  company 
that's  keeping  step!"  About  four  years  ago,  when  California 
gave  birth  to  an  awkward  baby  called  Tractor  Demonstration,  even  the 
fond  mother  and  the  baby's  godfathers  themselves  would  scarce  have  been 
so  proud  of  the  infant  nor  so  hopeful  of  his  future  as  events  have  justi- 
fied; for  now,  if  you  aren't  in  step  with  this  lusty  youngster,  you  are 
likely  to  find  yourself 
behind  in  the  parade 
and  out  of  step  with  the 
progress  of  the  times. 

That  baby  in  1914 
had  a  lot  of  things  to 
learn.  It  was  striking 
out  somewhat  like  our 
baby  kicks  and  waves 
his  arms  with  great 
force  but  with  little 
real  knowledge  of  what 
its  own  strength  would 
be  or  would  become  if 
properly  directed.  The 
tractor  youngster  kept 
kicking  a  couple  of 
years  without  gaining  a 
great  deal  of  attention 
from  the  public,  but  his 
lustiness  deserved  rec- 
ognition and  he  de- 
served a  chance  to  per- 
form on  a  public  stage. 
In  fact,  it  is  his  pecu- 
liarity that  the  more  he 
performs  in  public  the 
bigger  he  grows,  and 
the  more  popular  are 
his  performances. 

"Tractor  Demonstra- 
tion" has  adopted  a 
brother,  who  performs 
with  him.  They  are 
really  inseparable. 
Neither  makes  a  good 
show  by  himself,  but 
together  their  perform- 
ances in  the  past  two 
years  have  attracted 
crowds  which  have  in- 
creased from  800  or  900 
people  per  day  to  an 
attendance  estimated  at 
a  great  many  thousand 
per  day  at  the  last  one, 
held  at  Davis,  and  the 
one  before  that,  held  a 
year  ago  at  Los  An- 
geles. The  adopted 
brother  has  proved  as 
lusty  as  the  first  baby. 
His  name  is  "Modern 
Farm  Machinery." 

The  amazing  growth 
of  both  in  power  and 
popularity  has  been  due 
not  alone  to  their  inher- 
ent excellence  and  the 
extraordinary  necessity 
for  their  services,  but 
quite  largely  to  the  or- 


"Bearcat"  tractor  imlliiiK  8-foot  d»ul>i<-  ilisk  In  Southern  California  walnut  grove. 


Yuba  18-30  ball-tread  traetor  pulling  four  two-row  bean  planters  mi  second  speed. 


Monarch  "Nevcrslip"  tractor  pulling  three-gang  plow,  with  rolling  coulters,  turning  up  old  pasture 


ganization  within  the  past  two  years  of  the  Traction  Engine  and  Imple- 
ment Dealers'  Association  of  Southern  California  and  the  California 
Tractor  and  Implement  Association.  Under  their  auspices  each  of  seven 
or  eight  demonstrations  has  excelled  the  last  one  in  magnitude  and  value 
and  in  value  received  by  both  exhibitors  and  visitors.  The  performance 
and  exhibit  which  will  be  staged  just  out  of  Los  Angeles  on  the  Whittier 
boulevard,  September  17  to  22,  will  be  far  more  representative  and  of 
more  value,  to  visitors  than  even  the  mammoth  demonstrations  at  Los 
Angeles  last  fall  and  at  Davis  last  spring.    The  management  proclaims 

that  150,000  visitors  are 
expected.  Three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres 
have  been  secured  for 
elbow  room.  Sixty  acres 
of  this  have  been  as-- 
signed  to  tent  exhibits, 
but  since  over  100  out- 
side firms  have  applied 
for  space  the  chances 
are  that  you  will  have 
to  walk  over  more  than 
60  acres  to  see  the  ma- 
chinery exhibits  alone, 
besides  the  other  greater 
area  devoted  to  working 
tractors  and  implements. 
Over  fifty  different  trac- 
tors will  work  side  by 
side  and  simultaneously 
in  the  public  plowing 
demonstration  and  many 
more  will  be  working  in 
individual  demonstra- 
tions every  day  from  8 
a.  m.  till  the  crowds 
disperse. 

Keep  Up  to  Date  on 
Machinery. 

In  this  year,  when 
some  of  the  nation's 
food  in  California  has 
been  lost  for  lack  of 
labor,  and  when  the  use 
of  many  acre's  has  been 
lost  for  the  same  rea- 
son, and  when  half  of 
the  crops  on  many  other 
acres  have  been  lost  be- 
cause operations  could 
not  be  performed  well 
enough  or  at  the  right 
time,  it  behooves  every 
man  to  keep  up  to  date 
on  every  kind  of  ma- 
chinery that  promises  to 
help  one  man  do  more 
than  one  man's  work." 
The  labor  situation  is 
good  this  year  compared 
with  what  it  will  be 
next  year,  so  far  as  any- 
body can  foresee.  The 
tractor  delivery  situa- 
tion cannot  be  expected 
to  improve,  but  is  likely 
to  get  worse.  Every 
man  who  delays  buying 
a  tractor  until  he  needs 
it  for  immediate  use  is 

t  Continued  on  page  253.) 
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EDITORIALS 


LESSONS  OF  LABOR  DAY. 

THE  national  holiday  known  as  Labor  Day  was 
observed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country  on  Monday  last,  with  unusual 
interest  and  enthusiasm.  Processions  in  full 
bloom  with  flags  and  banners  threaded  the  streets 
of  all  the  larger  towns;  brass  bands  blared  most 
stirring  melodies;  orators  burst  fort*  with  burn- 
ing tributes  to  industry — "and  all  the  people  said 
Amen."  The  observance  of  the  day  throughout 
was  a  most  significant  demonstration  that  the 
American  people  believes  in  work,  honors  workers 
and  decrees  that  workers  deserve  and  shall  receive 
the  reward  of  their  labors  for  their  own  enjoy- 
ment and  for  their  upbuilding  to  the  standards  of 
American  citizenship  and  to  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can life.  And  all  this  is  a  lesson  to  the  world, 
for  this  nation  has  already  learned  it  well  and 
credits  the  chief  part  of  national  progress  and 
development  to  national  recognition  of  debt  to  the 
laboring  man  and  to  the  return  to  him  of  just 
reward  and  honor  for  his  labor. 

In  this  country  the  chief  lesson  of  Labor  Day  is 
one  which  labor  itself  must  learn  and  that  Is 
that  honors  and  rewards  in  a  republic  impose 
upon  those  who  receive  them  an  obligation  which 
they  should  sincerely  assume  and  loyally  dis- 
charge— even  at  the  cost  of  sacrifice.  Of  course, 
this  is  not  more  the  duty  of  labor  than  of  other 
factors  in  the  development  "of  true  democracy,  but 
is  the  same  duty  which  rests  upon  all  who  labor 
with  heads,  hands,  purses  or  only  with  their 
tonjrues.  All  must  learn  that  the  obligation  rests 
upon  everyone  to  bring  his  job  through  to  its 
completion  and  not  to  forsake  his  job,  if  it  ia 
worth  doing,  and  he  remains  in  possession  of  his 
capacity  for  work,  and  his  employer  lives  up  to 
his  obligation  as  understood  when  the  job  was 
entered  upon.  Petition  and  protest  are,  of  course, 
the  right  of  a  man  and  no  decent  employer  will 
refuse  to  fairly  consider  and  adjudicate  them,  but 
to  throw  down  a  job  because  the  employer  is  in 
a  pinch  aad  can  be  unfairly  squeezed  is  equivalent 
to  desertion  from  an  army  or  to  slacking  in  a 
public  obligation  for  completion  of  service. 

jt     <  jt 

HOW  A  LESSON  IS  ENFORCED. 

THIS  seems  to  be  the  most  significant  lesson  of 
Labor  Day  and  the  fact  that  the  public  hon- 
ors the  day  and  adequately  interprets  its  sig- 
nificance should  convince  those  who  enroll  them- 
selves under  the  banners  of  Labor  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  requite  the  public  for  its  honor  and  con- 
fidence— just  as  others  feel  themselves  patriotic- 
ally impelled  to  do.  Let  us  put  the  matter  more 
concretely  in  the  words  of  those  who  stand  high 
in  public  service  and  in  the  nation's  respect — 
words  which  were  spoken  to  Labor  on  Labor  Day. 
An  announcement  on  the  part  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment is  this: 

The  Government  will  brook  no  profiteering  by 
labor.  It  is  ready  for  a  fight  if  labor  insists  on 
having  a  fight.  It  declares  President  Gompers  and 
the  other  American  Federation  of  Labor  leaders 
have  done  all  within  their  power  to  have  organ- 
ized labor  support  the  Government.     But  some 


of  the  local  leaders  have  not  the  same  patriotism. 
Meantime,  department  heads  have  been  framing 
methods  of  handling  labor  in  the  new  draft.  Ex- 
emptions will  be  granted  to  skilled  workers  en- 
gaged on  war  contracts.  And  "industrial  fur- 
loughs" will  be  in  effect  to  help  fill  up  certain 
lines  of  labor.  That  means  that  a  man  inducted 
into  the  military  service  may  be  furloughed  to 
go  back  to  industry.  If  he  strikes  he  must  go 
back  to  the  army.  Where  labor  is  free  from  the 
responsibilities  and  dangers  of  fighting  service,  it 
shall  keep  at  its  work.  If  it  has  grievances,  it 
can  submit  them  to  the  Federal  War  Labor  Board 
for  adjustment. 

Ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  his  address 
at  a  launching  at  an  Eastern  shipyard,  said  this: 

I  am  convinced  that,  generally  speaking,  there 
is  a  fine  spirit  of  patriotism  in  shipbuilding  labor 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Yet  it  has  been  alleged 
that  in  certain  yards  unions  have  actually  limited 
the  output  so  as  to  limit  the  number  of  rivets 
driven  in  a  day,  or  the  number  of  days  that  men 
work,  or  in  other  ways  to  prevent  the  development 
of  our  utmost  speed.  Such  men  are  traitors  to  the 
country.  If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  take  any  such 
men  and  any  men  who  aided  or  abetted  them,  put 
them  in  the  army  at  once,  and  send  them  across 
the  water  to  do  the  hardest  work  in  the  most 
dangerous  position,  and  I  would  not  give  them 
rifles  until  they  had  learned  the  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism. 

And  Secretary  Daniels,  speaking  of  the  condi- 
tions to  follow  the  return  of  peace,  said  this: 

The  people  will  take  on  new  dignity.  New 
conditions  will  impose  new  duties.  Statesmanship 
of  vision  of  will  create  new  opportunities  for 
American  commerce  and  guarantee  to  labor  the 
bread  it  has  earned.  This  war  is  fundamental. 
Its  effect  will  be  to  change  everything.  Trade  and 
commerce  and  finance  will  seek  new  and  broader 
fields  and  men  and  standards.  There  will  be  a 
more  equitable  division  between  capital  and  labor. 
But  no  Bolshevikism,  no  failure  to  protect  alike 
property  and  labor,  no  class  domination  that  lends 
itself  to  injustice  or  wrong  can  flourish  on  this 
continent. 

These  are  the  lessons  of  Labor  Day  which  are 
of  utmost  Importance  to  this  country  and  to  the 
world.  Every  citizen  should  patriotically  ponder 
them  and  every  alien  should  obey  them  or  be  in- 
terned. For  what  are  we  sacrificing  life  and 
treasure  if  it  is  not  for  a  better  world  and  how 
can  we  populate  and  preserve  a  better  world 
unless  we  have  better  men? 

*    jl  j| 

IS  THE  STATE  FOR  CROPS  OR '  GAME  ? 

WE  SHARE  Secretary  Daniels'  confidence  that 
there  is  a  better  world  coming  and  we  shall 
expect  to  find  in  it  a  better  relation  of 
crop  growers  to  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  their  crops.  For  a  long  time  the  chance  of 
getting  a  crop  has  been  determined  by  a  combina- 
tion of  nature-lovers  and  nature-killers  known  as 
sportsmen.  We  have  no  objection  to  either  and 
no  hard  words  for  either  if  it  will  ever  be  con- 
tent to  enjoy  its  love  and  its  licensed  murder 
without  practicing  its  emotions  and  arts  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  are  trying  to  produce  the 
food  which  will  win  the  war.  This  is  the  pres- 
ent aspect,  though  it  is  a  very  old  question.  Be- 
fore the  war  nature-lovers  and  sportsmen  placed 
all  the  farmers  under  subjection  by  forcing  them 
to  allow  their  fields  to  go  unprotected  from  wild 
marauders:  constituting  farm  property  a  State- 
wide game  preserve— thus  transforming  a  country 
which  claimed  to  protect  any  man  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  property  into  a  class  hunting  ground 
of  the  most  ancient  European  type.  We  have 
always  claimed  that  such  treatment  of  farm  prop- 
erty was  kaiserliches  and  wrong.  We  have  always 
urged  that  if  science  and  sport  needed  wild  things 
they  should  provide  for  them  in  state  or  national 
preserves  and  not  turn  the  whole  countryside  into 
a  "zoo"  and  a  shooting  range  and  oblige  the  farm- 
ers to  feed  their  pets  and  targets — and  to  keep 
the  shooting  range  stocked  with  their  own  farm 
animals  for  shooting  when  wild  game  was  scarce 
or  when  fool  hunters  could  not  tell  a  farmer  or 
his  calf  from  a  grizzly! 

<    ,<*  JC 
A  HUN-LIKE  MENACE. 

THIS  old  question  is  now  becoming  intense 
and  aggravated  because  it  is  impossible  to 
grow  rice  and  wild  ducks  on  the  same  land 
and  get  anything  but  ducks  which  cannot  be 
killed  and  sold  when  the  crop  is  ripe  because  of 
the  game  laws.  Naturally  the  rice  growers  are 
excited  and  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  have  any  rights  which  anybody 
is  bound  to  respect.    They  lost  a  million  dollars 


last  year  feeding  ducks  so  sportsmen  could  shoot 
them  some  weeks  later,  and  they  are  1b  it  to  lose 
more  this  year  unless  they  themselves  have  some 
rights  in  relation  to  the  ducks  whick  are  feeding 
on  a  greatly  increased  acreage  of  rice.  Though 
they  have  been  appealing  for  weeks  to  all  the 
governmental  gods  at  once,  they  do  net  yet  seem 
to  have  gained  anything  but  threats  and  insults. 
At  a  meeting  held  at  Willows  on  September  2  they 
decided  to  go  over  the  head  of  the  California  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  and  to  appeal  directly  to 
the  State  Food  Administration,  and  then  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  to 
secure  immediately  relief  from  loss  to  their  rice 
crops  due  to  the  depredations  of  ducks.  This 
relief  can  be  had  by  opening  the  shooting  season 
for  ducks  earlier  instead  of  waiting  until  October 
15,  by  which  time  the  rice  will  be  largely  eaten 
up  by  the  vastly  increased  duck  census. 

It  was  shown  by  Assemblyman  Poisely  of  Red 
Bluff  at  the  Willows  meeting  that  if  the  rice 
growers  did  not  cease  their  effort  for  this  earlier 
opening  of  the  shooting  season  a  member  of  the 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  has  threatened  to 
change  the  trespass  laws  to  prevent  the  farmers 
protecting  themselves  from  hunters.  This  is  a 
fine  Hun-like  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  author- 
ities surely:  if  the  farmers  try  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  ducks,  the  authorities  will  allow 
the  pot  hunters  to  swarm  over  the  rice  fields  and 
destroy  the  crop  that  way.  Relief  should  be  im- 
mediately granted  and  farmers  should  be  allowed 
to  kill  ducks  before  the  crop  is  destroyed  and 
to  sell  them  to  pay  the  cost  of  crop  protection. 
Secretary  Daniels  believes  the  world  will  be  bet- 
ter after  the  war.  We  hope  this  corner  of  it 
will  be  better  after  this  duck  war  is  over,  for  we 
believe  the  coming  Legislature  will  not  allow  our 
agricultural  areas  to  longer  remain  an  ornitholog- 
ical museum  and  a  sporting  emporium. 

MORE  LIGHT  ON  MARKETING. 

THE  PUBLIC  conscience  is  being  quickened 
and  the  public  head  illumined  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fair  marketing  in  ways  which  were 
inconceivable  before  the  war  dropped  its  depth 
bomb  into  the  murky  caverns  of  common  com- 
merce. The  illumination  of  the  great  gulf  which 
lies  between  producers'  receipts  and  consumers' 
payments  continues  to  flash  new  light  into  the 
public  mind.  The  Bulletin,  to  whose  incisive 
action  we  gave  much  attention  in  our  last  issue, 
is  continuing  its  crusade  against  the  petty  prof- 
iteers who  burglarize  the  back  gates  and  area 
entrances  of  our  city  homes,  and  is  winning  much 
favor  not  only  from  victimized  consumers  but 
from  retail  dealers  who  wish  to  trade  on  the 
square.  How  many  quick  conversions  there  may 
be  from  back  alley  bandits  to  boulevard  square- 
dealers  we  do  not  know — and  it  does  not  much 
matter  perhaps,  providing  conversion  is  really 
turning  from  evil  ways.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  such  a  thing  as  tainted  money  in  trading: 
commercial  ethics  recognize  both  large  profits  from 
small  sales  and  small  profits  from  large  sales  as 
commendable,  and  it  is  all  right  to  repent  and 
|  turn  from  the  one — if  you  can  do  it  smoothly  and 
I  quickly  enough  to  get  the  other.  However,  we 
)  leave  all  that  to  the  Bulletin:  the  ethics  of  retail- 
I  ing  are  not  in  our  repertory. 

Another  matter  is  cropping  out  of  the  agitation 
of  municipal  retailing  which  is  very  much  in  our 
line,  and  that  is  doing  private  business  with  con- 
signments which  are  entrusted  to  commission 
houses  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  consignors — a 
line  of  business  in  which  the  commission  merchant 
accepts  a  trust  as  the  honorable  agent  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  loots  his  property  by  selling  it  to  him- 
self as  a  jobber  for  retailers.  We  do  not  know 
how  much  of  this  is  being  done  or  whe  is  doing 
it,  but  there  has  always  been  a  conviction  that 
it  has  been  a  considerable  phase  of  urban  robbery 
of  farmers  and  efforts  have  been  made  at  many 
Legislatures  to  enact  a  law  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  a  shipper  to  know  whether  his  pro- 
duce was  really  sold  by  his  commission  merchant 
as  an  agent  or  whether  the  merchant  sold  it  to 
himself  at  his  own  price  and  then  re-sold  it  on 
his  own  account  at  some  other  price.  Legislators 
have  always  been  convinced  by  someone  that 
efforts  to  give  shippers  such  information  were 
impracticable. 
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A  HINT  FROM  THE  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION. 

POSSIBLY  the  next  Legislature  will  not  find  it 
so  impracticable  as  its  predecessors  have  done, 
because  the  U.  S.  Pood  Administration  has  all 
commission  merchants  under  its  license  and  is 
reading  them  the  riot  act  as  to  how  they  must 
behave.  The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Pood 
Administrator's  rules: 

Licensees  act  in  either  one  or  the  other  of  two 
capacities.  They  are  agents  who  sell  for  the  ship- 
per on  commission  or  they  are  actual  purchasers 
for  their  own  account.  Some  of  them  are  engaged 
in  both  lines  of  business,  and  the  shipper  is  often 
at  a  loss  to  know  whether  the  receiver  has  bought 
the  goods  for  his  own  trade  or  sold  them  to  some- 
one else.  In  such  a  case  there  is  the  possibility 
that  the  price  realized  would  not  be  so  high  as 
when  sold  on  a  competitive  market. 

The  Pood  Administration  now  requires  a  receiver 
to  give  detailed  information  to  the  shipper  regard- 
ing the  disposal  of  his  consignment  so  that  he  may 
judge  whether  or  not  he  has  received  the  best 
treatment  possible.  When  he  buys  the  goods 
outright  he  must  not  use  any  expression  in  report- 
ing to  the  consignor  that  would  tend  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  sale  had  been  a  commission 
transaction.  The  expression  "net  return  basis"  is 
not  to  be  used  in  connection  with  purchases.  It 
can  be  used  only  in  reference  to  an  agency 
transaction. 

In  this  regulation  of  the  Food  Administration 
we  have  the  basis  upon  which  to  proceed  to  get 
the  information  which  the  consignor  must  have. 
The  coming  Legislature  should  see  to  it  that  such 
regulation  of  the  commission  trade  as  is  now  en- 
forced by  the  Food  Administration  shall  not  lapse 
with  the  close  of  the  war! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 

Half-Baked  Americans. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  read  your  so-called 
editorials  in  your  issue  of  August  24  and  would 
like  to  ask  you  where  you  get  the  "half-baked" 
stuff?  Has  it  come  to  such  a  pass  that  people 
can't  go  back  home  or  to  hell  if  they  want  to 
without  having  some  hop-head  calling  them  "half- 
baked"? — H.  D.  Gerken,  Modesto. 

A  man  has  no  right  to  fit  himself  to  go  to  hell 
because  he  cannot  do  that  without  outraging  his 
moral  and  religious  nature  and  without  doing 
wrong  also  in  his  relation  to  his  fellowman.  To 
fit  himself  for  hell  a  man  must  unfit  himself  to 
live  upon  the  earth,  and  of  course  no  man  has 
any  right  to  do  that.  As  for  the  right  of  "half- 
baked  Americans"  to  go  to  their  old  homes  we  do 
not  question  that — unless  they  do  something  which 
necessitates  internment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
our  notion  that  any  alien  who  does  not  appreciate 
the  advantages  which  this  country  has  given  him 
should  "go  back  home"  as  soon  as  he  can.  If  he 
has  no  deep  and  sincere  longing  to  become  a  full- 
baked  American,  he  should  never  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  this  country — except  as  a  traveler.  We 
have  thousands~of  foreign-born  citizens  and  mil- 
lions who  are  only  one  generation  from  foreign 
birth,  and  both  of  these  classes  are  as  good  Ameri- 
cans as  there  are,  but  the  dough-faces  who  are  in 
this  country  merely  to  imperil  the  principles  and 
practices  which  make  it  great  while  enjoying  the 
same  privileges  and  opportunities  which  the  coun- 
try affords  to  those  who  really  love  it  and  sup- 
port it — such  persons  should  be  allowed  to  "go 
back  home"  as  soon  as  it  can  be  safely  permitted. 


A  Grand  Old  Cherry. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cherry  tree  that  is  103 
inches  in  circumference  and  the  limbs  measure  24 
feet.  Some  of  the  ends  are  dead.  Do  you  think 
I  had  better  prune  it  back  after  cutting  off  the 
dead  ends?  The  cherries  are  black.  The  ground 
is  sandy  loam  and  no  hardpan.  I  irrigate  it  after 
picking  the  crop. — J.  H.  G.,  Lakeport. 

You  are  fortunate  in  having  one  of  the  grand 
old  cherry  trees  which  survive  from  pioneer  plant- 
ings in  different  parts  of  the  State.  They  have 
an  outlook  for  much  longer  life  when  they  are  on 
good  deep  soil  and  are  not  allowed  to  suffer  for 
lack  of  moisture.  On  a  deep  light  soil  they  are 
apt  to  lack  soil  moisture  late  in  the  summer  and 
even  large  old  trees  may  die  outright  if  the  lower 
soil  gets  too  dry  through  lack  of  retentiveness — 
especially,  of  course,  in  years  of  scant  rainfall. 
You  have  done  the  best  thing  possible  for  the 
tree  by  your  irrigation  after  fruit-picking.  Keep 


that  up  and  you  will  have  less  die-back  in  the 
future.  An  old  cherry  is  revivified  by  pruning. 
Cut  below  die-back  to  good,  lively  wood.  Remove 
branches  which  seem  weak  and  failing  for  lack  of 
sap  flow.  We  should  not  cut  back  simply  for  the 
sake  of  doing  it,  but  always  to  get  rid  of  weak- 
ness or  defects.  Keep  the  good  sound  wood  with 
good  spurs  and  the  old  chap  will  give  you  large 
crops  for  another  generation  or  more,  if  the  trunk 
is  free  from  sunburn  and  decay.  Unless  the  land 
has  been  recently  manured,  give  the  tree  a  good 
underspread  from  a  few  feet  away  from  the  trunk 
outward  beyond  the  overhang  of  the  branches. 


Caterpillars  on  Oaks. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  help  us  rid  this  town 
of  the  tent  caterpillar?  This  year  we  suffered 
more  than  in  previous  years.  The  holly  oak  trees 
were  wrapped  with  masses  of  the  pest  and  almost 
denuded  of  leaves.  We  are  inflicted  with  the 
small  green  caterpillar  on  these  trees  also,  but  the 
tent  caterpillar  is  in  far  greater  numbers  and 
does  much  more  damage.  We  have  been  told  that 
there  is  a  green  beetle  which  is  the  enemy  of  the 
worm,  but  we  do  not  know  the  details,  etc. — 
Reader,  Belvedere. 

The  defoliation  of  oaks  by  both  the  caterpillars 
you  mention  has  been  in  fitful  progress  ever  since 
creation,  perhaps,  because  the  insects  are  native 
Californians,  just  as  the  trees  are.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  danger  that  the  worms  will  kill  the 
oaks.  They  have  always  been  saved  from  destruc- 
tion because  the  invading  insects  have  their  own 
enemies,  which  reduce  them  when  they  multiply 
too  greatly.  But  while  these  friendly  allies  of  the 
oak  lovers  are  catching  up,  the  enemies  of  the 
oaks  destroy  their  beauty  and  weaken  them,  no 
doubt.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  oak  lov- 
ers have  been  making  a  counter-attack  by  spray- 
ing and  have  reduced  the  distress  of  the  trees 
very  much.  The  treatment  consists  in  thoroughly 
spraying  the  foliage  with  lead  arsenate,  which  is 
a  simple  process  but  requires  power-spraying  out- 
fits to  be  used  from  scaffolding  mounted  on 
wagons,  so  as  to  reach  the  tops  of  the  trees  and 
to  move  easily  from  one  to  another,  and  the  spray- 
ing requires  much  labor.  Of  course,  orchard- 
spraying  outfits  are  serviceable  if  rigged  for  use 
on  trees  of  the  height  and  spread  of  an  oak. 

The  "green  beetle"  to  which  you  refer  may  be 
one  now  on  trial  by  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner Hecke.  We  are  not  aware  that  its  service- 
ability has  yet  been  reported  upon. 


Stocks  for  Peaches  and  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor:  In  choosing  the  stocks  for  peach 
trees  wouldn't  either  the  almond  or  apricot  be 
better  on  account  of  the  peach  stock  being  short 
lived?  For  light  soil,  which  is  the  better  stock 
for  the  apricot  and  why?  What  variety  of  peaches 
do  the  nurserymen  use  as  stocks  for  peach  trees? 
How  may  the  seeds  be  kept  from  harvesting  time 
to  planting? — H.  M.,  Caruthers.' 

The  peach  root  -in  California  cannot  be  said  to 
be  short-lived  in  a  free  soil  carrying  adequate 
and  regular  moisture.  There  are  peach  trees 
planted  in  the  '50s  which  are  still  thrifty.  The 
peach  tree  generally  goes  to  pieces  in  the  top,  not 
in  the  root.  Still,  the  almond  and  apricot  may 
have  greater  longevity.  For  a  fine,  light,  deep 
soil,  adequately  moist  by  rainfall  or  irrigation,  the 
peach  is  well  suited  for  the  peach,  the  almond  and 
the  apricot.  For  a  coarse,  deep  soil,  liable  to  be- 
come somewhat  dry,  the  almond  is  best  for  the 
almond  and  for  the  peach,  but  not  for  the  apricot, 
because  the  union  is  apt  to  give  way  even  when 
the  trees  are  of  considerable  size.  The  apricot 
root  is  good  for  the  peach  and  the  apricot  on  soils 
more  retentive  but  not  liable  to  long  saturation. 
Peach  seedlings  grown  from  thrifty,  strong-grow- 
ing yellow  peach  varieties,  both  frees  and  clings, 
are  preferred,  but  all  our  commercial  varieties  are 
largely  used.  Pits  may  be  sandwiched  with  sand 
to  advantage,  but  pits  dried  sufficiently  to  prevent 
molding  and  stored  in  sacks  or  barrels  in  a  dry, 
cool  place  are  largely  used. 


Gummosis  in  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  give  information  on  the 
treatment  of  gummosis.  I  have  quite  a  number 
of  almond  trees,  planted  this  year,  affected  with 
the  disease,  if  it  is  a  disease. — A.  B.,  Paso  Robles. 

Gummosis  of  fruit  trees  is  not  a  disease  but  is  a 
symptom  of  disorder  and  derangement.  In  some 
cases  it  has  been  shown  to  have  as  a  direct  cause 
a  parasitic  organism  and  is  an  indication  of  its 


WORK  THAT  PAYS 

The  war  has  depleted  our  field  staff  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  need  a  few  red-blooded  men  to  attend 
to  our  renewals  and  secure  new  subscribers.  It  is  real, 
necessary,  war-time  work,  for  we  are  helping  Uncle  Sam 
to  increase  food  production  by  showing  our  readers  how 
to  raise  more  and  better  crops. 

We  can  use  elderly  men.  and  lack  of  experience  is 
no  barrier.  No  investment  necessary,  except,  that  you 
must  have  an  automobile.  Straight  salary;  permanent 
work,  with  advancement. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  tell  us  a  little  about 
yourself     Tou  will  be  glad  you  investigated 


aggressive  work  and  is  subject  to  cure  by  the  use 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  of  bluestone  and  lime,  which 
kills  the  causative  organism.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  dried  exudation  of  sap  extravasated 
because  of  some  interference  with  normal  sap  sup- 
ply and  movement.  This  may  be  local,  at  or  near 
the  place  where  the  gum  appears,  and  may  be 
a  resultant  of  injury  to  the  tissue  by  sunburning, 
by  the  work  of  an  insect  or  some  other  mechanical 
cause.  In  such  cases  the  gum  and  adjacent  dead 
bark  should  be  removed  and  the  wound  treated 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  to  kill  decay  germs  which 
may  approach.  In  very  many  cases,  however, 
gumming  is  an  indication  of  injury  to  the  whole 
circulatory  system  of  the  tree  by  root  trouble 
caused  by  destructive  substances  in  the  soil,  or 
by  root-rotting  caused  by  standing  water  or  by 
root-atrophy  caused  by  excessive  drouth  or  exces- 
sive soil  temperature.  In  these  cases  correction  of 
soil  conditions  must  be  undertaken.  Gumming  of 
the  almond  is  generally  due  to  sunburn  or  to 
borers  or  to  irregularity  in  soil  moisture. 


What  Alfalfa  Does  in  Rotation. 

To  the  Editor:  I  read  what  you  said  in  the 
Rural  Press  of  August  3  about  plowing  under 
alfalfa  fields  which  had  become  weary.  I  had 
nine  acres  of  alfalfa  which  was  not  very  good,  so 
I  plowed  it  under  in  the  spring  of  1!)17  and 
planted  corn  for  silage,  getting  a  good  crop.  Last 
November  I  put  it  into  barley  and  got  369  sacks 
(about  110  or  112  pounds  to  the  sack).  On  July  2 
last  I  irrigated  and  planted  Lady  Washington 
beans  and  now  have  a  fine  stand — a  little  better 
than  28  sacks  to  the  acre. — N.  H.,  Hughson. 

Your  experience  is  a  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  alfalfa  in  rotation,  and  the  fact  that  one  should 
not  be  content  to  keep  on  a  poor  stand  of  it  too 
long,  for,  like  some  poor  men  perhaps,  it  can  serve 
the  community  better  under  ground.  Of  course, 
your  experience  shows  that  you  have  good  land, 
for  good  land  is  not  only  suited  to  grow  good 
alfalfa  but  to  benefit  most  by  the  turning  under 
of  the  wreckage  of  it. 

Bean  Rust. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  leaf  which  I  find  in 
my  field  of  Bluepods  today.  There  are  a  number 
of  plants  with  leaves  like  that  I  send  and  it  seems 
to  be  spreading.  It  looks  like  bean  rust,  but  no 
one  here  seems  to  know  just  what  it  is  or  what 
to  do  with  it. — A.  M.  J.,  Lompoc. 

It  is  bean  rust  (uromyces  appendicu  latus).  but 
it  is  not  yet  in  sufficient  amount  to  seriously  re- 
duce leaf  action  and,  appearing  so  late,  is  not 
likely  to  spread  sufficiently  to  interfere  with  the 
crop.  This  is  the  way  it  usually  acts  in  this 
State. 


Sunburned  Figs. 

To  the  Editor:  Our  Adriatic  figs  are  sunburned; 
there  are  a  lot  of  black  wasps  and  web  on  the 
trees.  Are  they  the  cause  and  how  can  I  control 
it? — H.  M.,  Caruthers. 

We  cannot  see  what  the  wasps  have  to  do  with 
it:  they  are  probably  after  the  spiders  which  make 
the  webs,  for  the  wasp  family  is  about  the  only 
one  which  has  an  appetite  for  spiders.  The  only 
discoloration  of  figs  we  know  of  is  due  to  sour- 
ing or  to  lying  too  long  on  the  hot  ground  before 
gathering  for  the  trays. 

California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  September  3,  1918: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperaturo 
/  *  \  Data 

Stations —  Past     Seasonal    Normal  /  *  \ 

Week     To  Date    To  Date  Max'm  Mln'm 

Eureka   .43  .  24        TO  48 

Red  Bluff    .12  .  05        110  66 

Sacramento    ...  .01        104  54 

San  Francisco    ...  .01         76  54 

San  Jose    ...  .05         96  54 

Fresno    ...  ...        106  64 

San  Luis  Obispo   .01  .05         98  56 

Uos  Angeles    .11  ...  86  62 

San  Diego    .04  ...  78  66 
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The  Brood  Sow  Pleads  for  a  Square  Deal 

Overheard  in  the  Hog  Field  and  written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  hy  R.  H.  Whitten 


WONDER  it'  the  boss  has  forgotten 
that  I  am  due  to  farrow  in  a  couple 
of  weeks.  1  don't  believe  he  keeps 
any  record  of  farrowing  dates.  He 
seems  to  think  that  he  can  tell  from 
a  sow's  appearance  about  when  she 
will  farrow,  but  he  gets  fooled  lots  of  times. 

For  instance,  there's  Orion  King  A  Wonder 
Grand  Leader's  Princess  over  in  the  next  pen. 
She's  looked  like  a  balloon  for.  weeks,  and  the  boss 
has  been  feeding  her  dandy 1  chow,  although  she 
isn't  due  to  farrow  until  long  after  my  time.  But 
poor  me — just  because  I  don't  look  so  heavy  with 
pig  and  don't  develop  my  udder  until  the  last 
thing  before  1  farrow,  why  I  get  nothing  but 
alfalfa  pasture  right  up  until  farrowing  time,  and 
the  result  is  that  my  pigs  are  not  so  strong  at 
birth  and  I  am  not  in  good  enough  condition  to 
nurse  them  properly. 

The  boss  doesn't  seem  able  to  get  it  through  his 
bean  that  a  pig  well  born  is  half  raised;  that  the 
larger  and  more  vigorous  it  is  at  birth  the  more 
rapid  its  development  will  be  and  the  cheaper 
it  will  put  on  its  gains;  and  that  even  if  he 
believes  in  carrying  his  brood  sows  through  most 
of  the  gestation  period  on  alfalfa  alone,  it  will 
pay  him  to  give  us  some  grain  during  the  last  six 
weeks  in  order  to  furnish  sufficient  nourishment 
for  the  rapidly  developing  pigs  and  to  build  up 
a  reserve  which  can  be  drawn  upon  in  nursing  our 
litters. 

This  isn't  extravagance.  It's  right  in  line  with 
the  present  policy  of  conservation.  If  the  boss 
would  only  post  himself  a  little,  he  would 
find  that  of  all  young  pigs  that  die  40  per 
cent  are  lost  before  they  are  12  hours  old. 
many  coming  dead  or  so  weak  that  they  can- 
not nurse,  and  many  more  killed  by  thin  sows 
that  are  so  restless  that  they  jump  up  every 
few  minutes  for  something  to  eat. 

GOOD  CARE  KKM'l'KS  MORTALITY. 

Somebody  said  that  a  season's  crop  of  pigs 
could  be  increased  15  per  cent  without  in- 
creasing the  number  of  brood  sows.  I  believe 
it,  for  I  know  I  could  give  my  boss  fully  15 
per  cent  more  pigs  at  weaning  time  if  he 
would  only  put  me  in  better  condition  for 
farrowing,  help  me  at  farrowing  time,  and 
give  me  and  my  pigs  better  care  during  their 
babyhood.  So  he  ought  to  keep  a  record  to 
tell  him  when  to  begin  to  feed  me  for  the 
benefit  of  my  unborn  pigs,  and  when  to  put 
me  in  a  pen  to  get  me  in  shape  for  farrowing. 

I  guess  he  means  all  right,  but  generally 
he  forgets  to  free  me  from  lice  before  put- 
ting mH  in  a  pen.  Of  course,  I'm  too  heavy  to  dip 
at  such  a  time,  but  he  ought  to  spray  me  thor- 
oughly with  some  good  disinfectant. 

And  he  ought  to  spray  the  pens,  too.  Whew, 
how  they  generally  smell!  I  guess  he  never 
cleans  them  out.  There  are  layers  upon  layers 
of  filthy  accumulation,  making  a  great  breeding 
ground  for  disease  germs.  And  still  he  expects 
me  to  raise  healthy  pigs.  I  wonder  if  he  makes 
his  wife  raise  her  children  in  such  quarters. 

How  I  would  welcome  a  little  attention  while 
penned  up!  When  I  am  farrowing  the  boss  ex- 
pects to  be  in  the  pen  with  me,  yet  before  I  far- 
row he  doesn't  do  anything  to  make  me  confident 
that  he  will  not  hurt  me  or  my  pigs.  If  he'd 
only  scratch  my  back  and  rub  my  udder  a  little. 
I'd  soon  lose  my  wildness  and  crossness,  and  I'd  wel- 
come him  with  a  satisfied  grunt  instead  of  a  growl. 

How  thirsty  I  get  while  I  am  kept  in  that  pen! 
Just  before  farrowing  I  seem  to  want  more  water 
than  ever,  as  it  helps  to  keep  my  fever  down.  If 
the  boss  would  only  keep  water  before  me  all  the 
while.  I  could  help  myself  to  it  when  I  want  it 
I  seem  to  crave  minerals,  too,  and  wish  he  would 
keep  tonic  before  me.  And  when  there  isn't 
enough  skim  milk  to  go  around  he  ought  to  give 
me  a  little  tankage,  as  it  will  help  to  overcome 
any  tendency  to  pig  eating. 

SHiNS  OK  FARROW  IMi. 

The  boss  watches  for  us  to  make  a  nest,  but  a 
more  reliable  way  to  tell  when  we  are  going  to 


farrow  is  to  watch  our  udders.  When  a  color- 
less liquid  appears  we  generally  will  farrow  within 
24  hours,  and  when  the  udder  becomes  feverish 
and  the  liquid  turns  milky  white  our  pigs  may  be 
expected  within  12  hours. 

I  wish  the  boss  wouldn't  feed  me  so  heavily  just 
before  I  farrow.  Of  course,  I'm  true  to  my  name 
and  I  eat  all  he  sets  before  me,  but  if  he  would 
feed  me  very  lightly  for  48  hours  before  farrow- 
ing it  would  prevent  a  surplus  of  milk  from  being 
forced  into  my  udder.  The  udder  wouldn't  be  so 
liable  to  cake,  nor  the  pigs  to  have  scours.  The 
grain  sbould  be  fed  me  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
slop,  and  the  ingredients  should  be  regulated  so 
that  I  will  be  kept  free  from  constipation.  Bran 
is  laxative;  so  is  oil  meal.  If  these  are  not  effec- 
tive, two  or  three  tablespoons  of  Epsom  salts 
should  be  added  to  my  slop. 

UK  ON   HAM)  WHEN  THE  PIOH  COME. 

The  old  man  kicks  because  we  sows  kill  so  many 
sows  at  farrowing  time,  but  he  does  very  little 
to  help  us  save  more  pigs.  Of  course,  he  has  a 
guard  rail  around  the  farrowing  pen.  but  until 
a  pig  is  4  8  hours  old  it  doesn't  have  enough  sense 
to  beat  it  for  the  rail  when  it  sees  its  mother 
move  around,  and  that  40  per  cent  "infant  mor- 
tality" record  could  be  reduced  a  whole  lot  if 
the  boss  wbuld  only  stick  around  awhile  and 
look  after  our  pigs,  at  least  until  we  finish 
farrowing. 

As  each  pig  comes  he  should  take  it  away  from 
the  sow,  wipe  it  dry,  and  remove  the  mucus  from 


Strong,  husky  pigH  like  these  can  be  railed  only  when  the  hr*t  of  feed 
and  care  bt  given. 


the  nose  to  allow  easy  breathing.  The  pigs  should 
be  put  in  a  clean  box  with  bedding  in  the  bot- 
tom, and  it  should  be  warmed  with  bricks  or  a 
jugful  of  hot  water  if  the  weather  is  cold. 

Before  the  pigs  are  put  back  with  their  mother 
they  should  be  ear-notched,  as  a  cut  made  at  this 
time  will  not  bleed.  Also,  those  long,  sharp  tusks 
should  be  removed.  I  don't  see  why  in  Sam  Hill 
they  were  ever  given  to  new-born  pigs.  They 
start  canker  sore  mouth,  cause  injuries  when  pigs 
are  fighting,  and  hurt  us  sows  so  much  when  the 
pigs  are  nursing  that  we  sometimes  roll  over  on 
our  bellies  and  won't  let  them  nurse  at  all. 

If  the  boss  is  on  to  his  job.  he  will  keep  all  pigs 
away  from  a  sow  until  she  is  through  farrowing, 
unless  she  requires  more  than  two  hours  and  the 
pigs  get  very  hungry.  In  such  a  case  he  will 
take  two  at  a  time,  hold  them  and  let  them 
nurse  until  satisfied;  then  put  them  back  and  get 
two  more. 

When  the  afterbirth  has  been  removed  and  the 
bedding  freshened,  he  will  put  all  pigs  with  the 
sow  and  superintend  the  allotting  of  positions  to 
see.  that  each  pig  gets  a  fair  chance.  He  will 
be  on  hand  the  first  time  the  sow  gets  up.  and 
if  she  is  very  uneasy  he  will  remove  the  pigs 
until  she  is  quieted  down  again.  He  will  stick 
pretty  close  to  the  farrowing  pen  for  the  first 
48  hours,  until  the  pigs  become  more  wide-awake 
and  learn  to  run  under  the  guard  rail.  After 
that  they  will  keep  out  of  the  sow's  way  and 
will  have  little  trouble. 


I  BED  THE  SOW  SPARINGLY. 

Generally  the  boss  is  pretty  hard  hearted,  but 
he  weakens  in  one  case  where  he  ought  not  to. 
He  gives  us  slop  soon  after  we  finish  farrowing, 
while  we  should  not  have  anything  but  fresh 
water  for  24  hours.  And  even  then  we  should  get 
only  a  small  amount  of  a  thin  slop,  because  it  ia 
necessary  to  retard  the  flow  of  milk  and  prevent 
it  from  being  too  rich  until  the  pigs  are  old 
and  strong  enough,  to  take  it  all. 

The  first  day  two  pounds  of  whatever  mill  feed 
is  being  used,  and  six  pounds  of  skim  milk,  is 
plenty.  Then  each  day  the  grain  should  be  in- 
creased a  little,  with  the  proportionate  increase 
of  skim  milk,  allowing  ten  days  to  bring  a  sow  to 
full  feed,  which  will  require  about  12-  pounds  of 
mill  feed  per  day.  If  skim  milk  is  not  used, 
tankage  should  be  substituted,  and  should  be  used 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  ten  of  the  grain 
mixture. 

The  amount  stated  for  a  full  feed  is  only  ap- 
proximate. We  should  be  given  enough  so  that 
our  pigs  will  have  all  the  milk  they  want,  yet 
none  will  he  left  in  our  udders.  Lf  our  pigs  nurse 
well  and  then  lie  quietly  and  sleep,  it's  a  pretty 
safe  bet  that  they  are  just  getting  enough.  But 
if  they  keep  tugging  away  and  squealing,  and 
their  hair  stands  up,  we  need  more  milk-forming 
food. 

BXEB4  BE  NECESSARY. 

Somebody  ought  to  beat  the  whey  out  of  the 
:  boss  for  keeping  us  cooped  up  the  way  he  does. 
Sows  need  exercise  just  as  much  as  food,  and 
if  we  are  to  be  kept  for  several  days  in  a  cen- 
tral farrowing  house  we  should  be  given  exer- 
cise daily.  Yet  he  never  thinks  of  taking  us 
out  of  our  pens  until  he  moves  us  out  into  the 
fields. 

Fortunately,  he  doesn't  like  to  clean  our 
pens,  so  he  gets  us  out  on  alfalfa  as  soon  as 
possible.  How  the  pigs  do  enjoy  romping 
about!  And  how  much  better  they  thrive! 
The  exercise  makes  them  eat  more,  and  you 
can  almost  see  them  grow. 

Pretty  soon — when  they  are  two  or  three 
weeks  old — they  begin  to  eat  with  us  at  the 
trough,  and  at  this  .time  they  should  have  a 
separate  trough  inside  a  creep  so  that  they 
will  get  plenty.     We  old  sows  eat  so  much 
faster  than  they  do  and  are  so  greedy  that . 
they  do  not  get  enough  unless  they  are  fed 
separately.     It's  all  right  to  give  them  the 
same  slop  that  we  receive,  but  if  you  are  feed- 
ing ground  barley  be  sure  that  it  is  finely 
ground,  as  otherwise  the  sharp,  coarse  hulls  are 
apt  to  cause  trouble.    Keep  the  troughs  clean  and 
do  not  let  the  slop  sour. 

If  possible  we  should  be  put  in  a  field  where 
there  is  green  alfalfa.  Our  young  pigs  will  begin 
to  eat  it  when  three  or  four  weeks  old,  and  noth- 
ing is  better  for  their  development.  But  they 
won't  eat  the  stemmy  growth,  and  should  have  an 
abundance  of  green,  tender  shoots. 

Sanitary  quarters,  good  food,  close  attention, 
kind  treatment — members  of  my  race  never  fail 
to  respond  to  these  things.  And  I'll  bet  a  good 
big  bucketful  of  rich  slop  that  if  my  old  boss 
would  pay  more  attention  to  such  things  his 
profits  would  be  just  about  doubled. 


TO  SUCCEED  WITH  SHEEP. 


Never  keep  them  on  low,  marshy  land. 
Have  good  fences.     If  they  are  not  dog-proof, 
keep  the  sheep  in  a  corral  at  night. 

Keep  fresh  water  and  salt  before  the  sheep  at 

all  times. 

Avoid  internal  parasites,  such  as  stomach 
worms,  by  changing  pastures  frequently. 

Be  on  the  lookout  for  maggots  in  hot  weather 
and  fly  time. 

Don't  allow  the  ram  to  run  with  the  flock  after 
all  of  the  ewes  are  bred. 

Be  careful  about  driving  pregnant  ewes  through 
narrow  gates  or  doorways.  A  very  slight  injury 
may  cause  them  to  abort. 
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Tractor  Demonstration  Location  Changed 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


On  account  of  the  list  of  en- 
trants for  the  Third  Annual  Tractor 
Demonstration  being  far  in  excess 
of  ail  previous  calculations,  and  the 
demand  for  hundreds  of  additional 
acres  of  demonstration  land  grow- 
ing greater  each  approaching  day  of 
the  meet,  the  big  tract  of  land  se- 
lected for  the  site  on  Whittier  boule- 
vard has  been  abandoned  for  larger 
acreage  on  Wilshire  boulevard  at 
La  Brea  avenue,  at  the  western  city 
limits  of  Los  Angeles.  The  Whittier 
boulevard  site  would  have  been  am- 
ple for  a  demonstration  of  a  size 
similar  to  last  year's  meet,  but  the 
officials  in  selecting  that  location 
never  dreamed  of  having  to  accom- 
modate so  many  exhibitors  as  have 
already  signed  up.  Entries  have 
been  so  heavy  during  the  past  week 
that  every  estimate  on  construction 
and  other  necessary  work  has  had 
to  be  practically  doubled.  . 

THK    NEW     LOCATION     HAS     MANY  AD- 
VANTAGES 

over  the  original  one.  It  is  several 
hundred  acres  larger  and  no  matter 
how  many  exhibitors  enter  there  will 
be  ample  room  for  all.  At  the  old 
location  only  350  acres  were  avail- 
able for  a  demonstration  field,  with 
60  acres  for  exhibitors'  tents.  At 
the  new  location  spectators  can  more 
easily  witness  the  demonstration  of 
the  scores  of  models  and  the  oper- 
ators of  the  many  machines  will  not 
feel  crowded. 

The  Wilshire  tract  is  more  easily 
accessible  from  points  in  Los  Angeles 


and  surrounding  country,  being  con- 
nected with  the  boulevard  running 
direct  to  the  heart  of  Los  Angeles, 
with  smooth  paving  all  the  way. 
The  Santa  Monica  red  car  line  via 
Sherman,  leaving  the  Hill  street  sta- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Electric,  runs 
past  the  tract  and  special  car  service 
will  be  had  during  the  five  days  of 
the  demonstration. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  general 
committee  of  the  Traction  Engine 
and  Implement  Dealers'  Association 
of  Southern  California  that  every- 
body tell  his  neighbors  and  friends 
about  the  change  in  location,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  misunderstanding 
and  all  visitors  will  go  direct  to  the 
Wilshire  boulevard  site. 

REMEMBER  THE  NEW  LOCATION'. 

It's  right  at  the  western  city  lim- 
its of  Los  Angeles,  on  Wilshire 
boulevard,  the  main  artery  of  travel 
to  the  beaches.  The  new  site  makes 
it  possible  for  several  score  addi- 
tional entrants  to  be  accommodated 
and  visitors  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
a  bigger,  vaster  array  and  demon- 
stration of  tractors,  tractor  imple- 
ments, farm  machinery  and  ranch 
necessities. 

The  demonstration  starts  Tues- 
day at  8  a.  m.  and  runs  every  day, 
September  17,  18,  19,  20  and  21, 
closing  at  5  p.  m.  on  the  final  date. 
No  admission  will  be  charged  and 
there  will  be  parking  space  for  over 
10,000  automobiles  free.  A  restau- 
rant on  the  grounds  will  serve  din- 
ner at  attractive  prices. 


Free  Lectures  by  Tractor  Experts 

[Written  1<>r  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Particular  emphasis  is  being  laid 
on  the  importance  of  proper  care 
and  upkeep  of  tractors.  The  initial 
cost  of  a  tractor  occupies  the  mind 
of  the  tractor  buyer  usually  more 
xthan  anything  else — until  after  he 
has  used  his  newly  purchased  ma- 
chine for  awhile  and  begins  to  give 
consideration  to  the  operating  ex- 
pense and  cost  of  upkeep.  The  nec- 
essity of  the  steel  steed  is  recognized 
l>y  every  up-to-date  food  grower  as 
the  most  important  factor  in  forc- 
ing food  production  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Any  effort  in  securing 
greater  efficiency  from  a  tractor  nat- 
urally results  in  more  intensified 
work  in  helping  lick  the  kaiser  on 
the  American  farm  and  ranch. 

In  bringing  about  this  increased 
efficiency  every  tractor  buyer  or 
prospective  buyer  is  interested  in 
practical  tractor  instruction.  Over 
a  year  ago  the  National  Automotive 
School,  claimed  to  be  the  largest 
and  oldest  mechanical  and  technical 
trade  school  in  the  West,  inaugu- 
rated a  course  in  tractioneering  and 
scores  of  trained  men  have  gradu- 
ated, having  greatly  profited  by  the 
thorough  instruction  received. 

Realizing  that  thousands  of  trac- 
tor owners  and  prospective  opera- 
tors will  attend  the  big  Third  An- 
nual Tractor  Demonstration.  Sep- 
tember 17-21,  the  school  has  decided 
to  do  some  very  commendable  work. 
It   has   arranged   a   course   of  free 


lectures,  two  to  be  given  each  day 
during  the  meet.  These  lectures 
will  be  worth  a  good  many  dollars 
to  any  man  interested  in  tractors. 
They  will  be  one  hour  long,  one  to 
be  given  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in 
the  afternoon,  and  will  be  sched- 
uled so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
regular  demonstrations.  Various  in- 
structors headed,  by  M.  G.  Coles, 
chief  instructor,  will  lecture  on  va- 
rious phases  of  tractioneering,  and 
the  talks  will  not  be  dry  and  deeply 
technical  but  rather  will  be  prac- 
tical and  instructive,  so  that  anyone 
can  understand.  There  will  be  dem- 
onstration models  of  various  parts 
of  tractors,  so  that  the  lecturers  can 
actually  demonstrate  their  talks. 

SCHEDULE  OF  LECTURES. 
September  17. 

Morning — Principle    of    the    4-stroke  gas 
engrine.      Single,    twin    and    4-oylinder  types 
Cylinder  design  and  cooling  methods. 
Afternoon — Tractor  ignition. 

September  18. 
Morning — Carbureters    and    mixers.  Han 
dling  heavy  fuels. 

Afternoon — Magnetos. 

September  19. 
Morning — Bearings    and    lubrication.  Oils 
and  greases.  * 

Afternoon — How  to  avoid  ignition  trouble. 

September  20. 
Morning — Breaking  in   a   new  tractor. 
Afternoon — Repairing  magnetos  without  the 
help  of  a  service  man. 

September  21. 
Morning — How    to    succeed    with  tractor 
farming. 

Seating  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
accommodate  a  large  audience. 


Visalia  Tractor  Course 


The  man  that's  not  drafted  has  to 
feed  the  man  that  is.  A  tractor 
helps  on  the  farm  job  and  drivers 
are  scarce.  The  drafted  tractor 
driver  has  better  work  in  the  army 
than  a  private  and  has  more  pay, 
better  conditions,  and  higher  rank. 
San  Joaquin  men  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  far  toward  qualifying 
for  tractor  drivers  by  working  at 
the  "Emergency  Tractor  Short 
Course"  at  Visalia,  September  23 
to  28,  to  be  taught  by  University 
instructors  and  by  factory  men  who 
will  accompany  the  nine  or  t#n  dif- 
ferent tractors,  each  of  which  is  to 
be  driven  by  every  student.  Plenty 
of  land  is  available  at  the  high 
school  grounds  for  the  practice  work. 
Every  day  of  the  course  will  be  full 
of  lectures  and  work.  These  include 
fuels,    carburetion,    ignition,  mag- 


netos, governors,  lubrication,  valve 
timing  and  grinding,  adjustments, 
repairs,  implements  to  be  used  with 
tractors,  belt  lacing,  babbitt  pour- 
ing, pipe-fitting,  etc.  The  course 
will  be  practically  the  same  as  those 
held  at  Davis  and  Riverside.  It  is 
promoted  by  Farm  Adviser  C.  M. 
Conner,  Visalia  High  School  Agricul- 
tural Director  R.  J.  Baker,  and  a 
committee  of  tractor  owners.  Trac- 
tors used  will  be  Bean,  Samson,  Best, 
Moline,  Holt,  Case,  I.  H.  C,  Wallis, 
Fordson,  and  probably  Cleveland. 
Students  will  pay  a  registration  fee 
of  $2  to  cover  expenses,  but  the  gen- 
eral public  is  invited  to  the  evening 
lectures  on  "Tillage  Methods  and  the 
Best  Tools  to  Tie  to  a  Tractor."  De- 
tailed program  will  be  sent  on  re- 
quest addressed  to  Mr.  Conner  or 
Mr.  Baker  at  Visalia. 


LOCATION 
CHANGED 

Mammoth  Tractor  Demonstration 


<J  Owing  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  several  hundred  addi- 
tional acres  of  land  to  accommodate  late  entries,  the  location 
of  the  3rd  Annual  Tractor  Demonstration  has  been  changed 
from  Whittier  Boulevard  to 


WILSHIRE  BOULEVARD 

Corner  La  Brea  Avenue 
at  western  city  limits  of  Los  Angeles 

GATES  OPEN  TUESDAY,  SEPT.  17,  8  A.M. 

Third  Annual  Tractor  Demonstration 

September  17,  18,  19,  20,  21 


NO  ADMISSION     FREE  AUTO  PARKING 


Cfl  Tell  all  your  friends  about  the  new,  better  location.  Easily 
accessible  by  Santa  Monica  red  line  running  from  Hill  Street 
Station,  Los  Angeles,  and  motor  boulevards. 


Traction  Engine  &  Implement  Dealers'  Association 

of  Southern  California 

220  H.  W.  Hellman  Building  LOS  ANGELES 


FAMOUS  HARDIE  JUNIOR  SPRAYER 

We  believe  this  is  the  greatest 
small  power  sprayer  ever  manu- 
factured. And  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket with  phenomenal  success  in 
every  fruit  section  in  the  United 
States,  and  vouched  for  by  thou- 
sands who  own  tlio  FAMOUS 
HARDIE  JUNIOR.  Equipped  with 
1  %  h.  p.  engine,  battery  ignitiom, 
loO-gallon  tank  with  mechanical 
agitator,  capacity  of  4  gallons  per 
minute  with  a  steady  working  pres- 
sure of  200  pounds,  and  two  25-ft. 
of  the  best  spray  hose,  fitted  with 
spray  rods  and  nozzles:  4-inch  tire 
truck  with  pole  or  shaft. 

V  LI,  FOR  $215.00,  DELIV- 
ERED ANYWHERE  IN  THIS 
STATE. 

If  truck  is  not  needed,  deduct 
$45.00. 

These     prices     are     subject  to 
change  without  notice.     The  wise 
buyer  will  place  his  order  now  for 
future  delivery. 
This  low  price  is  made  possible  by  big  production. 

If  you  are  interested  in  other  types  and  sizes  of  the  HARDIE  POWER  SPRAYER, 
write  us  for  the  big  spray  catalog,  and  learn  why  -wo  can  offer  more  spray  pump 
value  than  any  other  spray  pump  manufacturer.  Hardie  Spray  Hose  is  the  Safest 
Hose  to  Buy. 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co. 

200  N.  Los  Angeles  St.      LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


as  wit 
and  ho 
lx>th  h 
and  sli 
from  j 


FOR  HARVESTING 

EGYPTIAN  CORN 

You  can  use  botli  hands  and  cut 
twice  as  much  in  a  day  with  the 

DAVID  HEADING  KNIFE 

i  any  other  instrument.  You  cut  off  the  stalk 
Id  the  head  with  the  same  hand — and  you  keep 
mds  at  work,  cutting-  as  fast  as  you  can  open 
ut  your  lingers.  Pair  (right  and  left)  $2.50, 
our  dealer.    Dealer;  order  from  any  jobber. 

Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  C     San  Jose,  Cal. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  THE  TRACTOR 
DEMONSTRATION. 


Third  annual  event. 

Over  100  firms  taking  part. 

Over  50  types  and  makes  of 
tractors. 

Hundreds  of  farm  implements 
and  machines. 

Exhibition  tents  cover  60  acres. 

Demonstration  field  covers  350 
acres. 

Estimated  attendance,  lfiii.OOO. 

Location  — -  Whittier  boulevard, 
half  mile  east  of  city  limits. 

Duration— Five  full  days,  Sep- 
tember 17-21. 

Gates  open  at  8  a.  m. 

Gates  close  at  5  p.  m. 

Estimated  valuation — $1,000,- 
000.00. 


ALFALFA    GROWERS  ORGANIZE 
FOR  CO-OPERATION. 

(Written    tnr    Pacific    Rurnl    I'ress    by   1.  C. 
JohiiKon,  Fresno.] 

The  Alfalfa  Growers  of  Califor- 
nia Inc..  the  farmer's  co-operative 
organization,  which  is  designed  to 
banish  the  hay  profiteer  and  en- 
courage the  greatest  development 
of  California's  great  alfalfa  indus- 
try, is  now  on  a  working  basis.  At 
a  recent  meeting  in  Fresno  the 
25  organizers,  who  have  been  work- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  State 
Market  Director  Harris  M.  Wein- 
stock.  decided  to  incorporate  the  big 
project  and  commence  active  work 
in  the  interest  of  the  alfalfa  indus- 
try. 

The  association  hopes  to  market 
its  first  hay  by  December  1.  The 
state  is  now  divided  into  seven  dis- 
tricts and  solicitors  are  working 
with  the  aim  of  reaching  a  goal  of 
60.000  acres  by  December  1.  The 
organization  is  now  represented 
with  25,000  acres  stretching  over 
California,  from  Tehama  county  to 
the  Imperial  Valley. 

One  of  the  greatest  forms  of  help- 
fulness will  be  the  jobbing  feature 
of  the  association.  It  is  hoped  to 
effect  a  great  saving  for  the  mem- 
bership through  the  purchase  of 
tractors  and  other  farm  implements 
for  the  alfalfa  grower  in  lots. 

Taking  as  a  nucleus  the  California 
Alfalfa  Growers'  Association,  the 
State  Market  Director  has  enlisted 
members  of  the  industry  in  one  of 
the  most  powerful  forces  for  the 
betterment  of  the  farmers  and  Cal- 
ifornia. The  grower  receives  mul- 
tifold returns  for  his  small  invest- 
ment. At  the  time  of  signing  up 
the  grower  pays  50  cents  cash,  or 
half  in  cash  and  half  in  sixty-day 
note  for  each  acre  of  alfalfa  culti- 
vated by  or  for  him  prior  to  sign- 
ing up  and  during  1918;  and  also 
$1.50  an  acre  additional  for  each 
acre  of  alfalfa  cultivated  by  or  for 
him  prior  to  signing  up  during  1918 
where  the  alfalfa  has  been  or  is 
intended  to  be  marketed  or  sold. 
The  balance  is  payable  in  two  equal 
promisory  notes,  due  in  one  or  two 
years  and  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum. 

In  retnrn  the  organizers  set  forth 
the  following  aims:  "To  promote, 
foster  and  encourage  the  business  of 
growing  alfalfa,  and  aid  in  market- 
ing, processing  and  warehousing 
and  distributing  it;  to  market  on  a 
co-operative  basis;  to  deal  in  acces- 
sories; operate  plants;  establish 
offices;  to  finance  the  handling  of 
crops,  and  the  business;  buy  prop- 
erty needed  and  to  furnish  to  all 
its  members  and  growers  its  facili- 
ties at  reasonable  cost:  to  be  a  non- 
profit organization,  and  to  be  super- 
vised by  the  State  Market  Director." 


WHERE  IS  THEJDLE  LAND? 

I  Written  for  Paelfle  Rural  Press.] 

Is  there  any  waste  land  in  your 
neighborhood — any  good  land  that 
is  not  being  used  ?  Any  land  be- 
longing to  you  or  your  neighbor, 
or  to  an  absent  owner  that  is  cap- 
able of  yielding  a  crop  but  now  idle? 
That  land  ought  to  be  in  crop — it 
should  be  producing  food.  Will  you 
aid  in  putting  it  to  work?  Write 
to  the  University  of  California  and 
tell  them  about  it.  Tell  them  where 
it  is  and  who  owns  it.  and  they  will 
take  steps  to  see  that  it  is  used. 


K  and  P  tractor 


in  heavy  ground. 


Last  year  23,825  acres  of  land 
was  leased  through  the  efforts  of 
the  University.  Much  more  might 
have  been  leased  if  good  land  had 
been  available.  Many  people  wrote 
that  there  was  land  near  their 
ranch,  but  failed  to  give  the  loca- 
tion of  the  land  or  the  name  of  the 
owner,  making  it  impossible  to  get 
data  on  the  land  or  to  negotiate  for 
a  lease.  This  year  the  demand  for 
land  is  even  greater  and  every 
available  acre  of  land  should  he  re- 
ported and  an  effort  made  to  get 
it  into  crop. 

There  are  many  retired  farmers 
in  California,  men  who  have  years 
of  farming  experience  behind  them. 


and  who  have  available  capital  to 
farm  a  section  or  half  section  of 
land.  These  men  want  land,  they 
are  asking  for  acres  to  till.  They 
are  writing  to  the  food  administra- 
tion in  Washington  and  in  San 
Francisco;  they  are  writing  to  the 
State  Council  of  Defense,  and  to 
the  University.  Their  experience  and 
their  dollars  can  be  put  to  produc-  | 
tive  work  if  the  land  is  made 
available.  There  is  an  abundance  I 
of  good  land  for  these  men.  Will  | 
you  help  to  locate  it  for  them  by 
sending  the  information  to  Prof. 
Chas.  F.  Shaw,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Berkeley,  and  help  to  increase 
the  production  of  food. 


PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  AND  IN- 
DUSTRIAL EXPOSITION. 

Thomas  B.  McGlnnis  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  city's 
municipal  exhibit  at  the  Pacific 
Coast  Land  and  Industrial  Exposi- 
tion, which  will  open  in  Oakland, 
September  ft.  and  continue  until  Oc- 
tober 6. 

"The  exhibit  will  be  a  very  beau- 
tiful one  in  cyclorama  effect,"  de- 
clared Mr.  McGinnis  today.  "Every- 
thing that  this  city  is  doing  and  in- 
tends to  do — its  interest  in  every 
department  will  be  shown  There 
will  be  a  background  of  the  plaza, 
the  Auditorium  and  the  City  Hall 
and  the  exhibits  will  all  be  placed 
under  the  direction  of  their  various 
heads." 

San  Francisco.  San  Benito  and 
Sacramento  are  already  on  the  Ex- 
position grounds  preparing  their 
space  for  the  forthcoming  event. 


Farmers  who  have  orchards  or 
raise  potatoes  on  a  large  scale  are 
rapidly  adopting  tractor  power  to  do 
their  work.  Those  who  already  have 
them  say  that  the  tractor  makes  it 
possible  to  cultivate  a*  orchard  much 
better  than  it  can  possibly  be  done 
with  horses. 


To  HOLT  Tractor  Owners 


(]f  The  fan  and  pump  belt  on  your  Caterpillar 
Tractor  performs  a  most  important  function. 
When  it  gives  way  the  machine  stops,  maybe 
holding  up  operations  for  a  day.  That  is  why 
it  is  so  important  to  have  the  right  kind  of  a 
belt     one  that  won't  slip,  and  that  lasts. 


FAN  PULLEY  • 


ENGINE 
FLY  WHEEL 


Read  what  a  Molt 
tractor  owner 
writes  about  his 
"TEST  SPECIAL" 
ruhher  helt :  " It  is 
the  longest-ljfe  helt 
T  have  ever  used  for 
this  purpose, not  ex- 
cepting any.  Have 
used  leather  belts  of 
different  tannings, 
and  different  makes 
of  canvas  stitched 
belt,  etc.  Three 
weeks  ago  I  tried 
another  kind  which 
is  no  good." 

\V.  M.  SHAW, 
Artois,  Cal.,  August 
5,  1918. 

'  .IDLER  PULLEY 

You  can  obtain  ^^^-PUMP  PU, 
this  belt  through 
the  Holt  Manufac- 
t  u  r  i  n  g  Company, 
Stockton,  California. 
Or  send  your  name  to  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Company 


519  MISSION  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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FALL  PLOWING  CATCHES  MOIST- 
URE. 

[  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Better  results  generally  follow  deep 
fall  plowing  because  it  has  longer 
to  weather  and  it  reservoirs  more 
moisture.  Many  crops  such  as  corn, 
•sorghuitt,  beans,  etc.,  have  no  rain 
or  irrigation  during  the  growing 
season.  Their  supply  must  be  stored 
in  the  soil  from  winter  rains.  Fall 
plowing  left,  rough  all  winter  catches 
most  of  the  rain  and  enables  it  to 
seep  slowly  into  lower  soil.  Burned- 
over  stukble  often  puddles  with  the 
first  rain  and  later  rains  run  off. 
During  an  experiment  in  Utah  a 
two-inch  rain  fell  in  12  hours. 
Burned  stubble  land  absorbed  only 
10  per  cent  of  it.  Land  that  had 
been  plowed  eight  inches  deep  ab- 
sorbed 70  per  cent  of  it.  If  there 
had  been  a  plowsole  under  the  eight 
inches,  it  could  have  absorbed  only 
what  the  plowed  layer  would  hold. 

DRY  PLOWING  RECOMMENDED. 

Dry  plowing  has  been  carried  out 
on  University  Farm  six  or  seven 
years  and  the  ground  is  in  better 
shape  than  at  the  beginning. 

Fall  plowing  for  winter  grain 
seeding  does  not  require  so  good  a 
seed  bed  because  winter  rains  wash 
dirt  around  the  seed  and  tend  to 
fill  air  spaces.  It  leads  to  better 
crops  because  it  gives  the  plants 
that  much  longer  growing  season. 

DErTH  OF  PLOWING. 

The  economically  profitable  depth 
to  plow  varies  with  soil  and  crop. 
Generally  it  will  pay  to  .plow  seven 
to  nine  inches,  deep  for  cereal  crops, 
12  inches  deep  for  sugar  beets  and 
potatoes,  8  to  10  inches  deep  for 
beans,  according  to  Prof.  B.  A.  Mad- 
sen  of  University  Farm. 

Heavy  soils  normally  pack  to- 
gether more,  so  water  penetration 
and  aeration  are  not  good.  They 
will  respond  to  deep  plowing  better 
than  sandy  soils  which  are  already 
aerated. 

NEVADA  NOTES. 

•  Mason  "Valley,  Nevada,  like  a  good 
many  other  places,  feels  the  effects 
of  the  dry  year. 

The  second  cutting  of  alfalfa  is 
just  about  up  and  will  average  just 
about  half  a  crop,  the  first  cutting 
being  a  larger  one. 

The  greatest  shortage  will  be  in 
the  fall  feed.  Other  years  a  great 
many  cattle  and  sheep  are  fattened 
on  the  stubble  and  alfalfa  fields  in 
the  fall  season.  This  year  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  less  than 
half  the  usual  amount  of  feed.  There 
is  little  prospect  of  being  able  to 
send  much  stock  to  Mason  Valley  to 
winter  this  year.  One  man  was  of- 
fered a  half  interest  in  1500  head 
of  cattle  if  he  would  supply  feed  for 
the  winter.    He  had  to  refuse. 

C.  G.  Swingle  of  Hazen,  Nev.,  tried 
out  a  couple  of  acres  of  Mexican  and 
Lady  Washington  beans  last  year. 
He  netted  about  $175  per  acre.  This 
year  he  has  eight  acres  in  the  two 
varieties.  The  warm  weather  of  the 
last  week  insures  a  good  crop.  Mex- 
icans seem  to  do  the  best.  Teparies 
also  do  well. 


MR.  SHAMEL'S  WORK  PUB- 
LISHED. 


Increase  in  production  and  more 
uniform  grade  of  fruit  are  secured 
by  propagating  only  the  most  de- 
sirable strains  of  oranges.  These 
facts  have  been  emphasized  by  A.  D. 
Shamel  and  other  specialists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture who  have  been  conducting 
investigations  since  1909  in  citrus 
fruit  districts  of  California.  The 
primary  objects  of  these  investiga- 
tions were  to  ascertain  the  varia- 
tion which  has  taken  place;  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  the 
different  variations  have  been  prop- 
agated; and,  if  possible,  to  control 
the  extent  to  which  undesirable  va- 
riations shall  enter  the  population 
of  commercial  groves.  The  data  col- 
lected have  been  published  in  Bul- 
letin 623,  "A  Study  of  Bud  Varia- 
tion in  the  Washington  Navel  Or- 
ange," and  Bulletin  624,  "A  Study 
of  Bud  Variation  in  the  Valencia 
Orange." 


Backof  The  Big  Crop 


Avery  Tractors  Helped  to  Raise  It 
Avery  Threshers  Helped  to  Save  It 

'  H  VHE  crop  this  year  has  been  a  big  one.  It  would  not  have  been  possible 
JL  had  it  not  been  for  modern  motor  machinery.  Avery  Tractors  supplied 
a  largo  amount  of  the  power  back  of  this  big  national  crop.  Avery  Tractors  and 
Plows  turned  thousands  of  acres  of  ground,  prepared  the  seed  bed  and  planted  and  harvested 
the  grain  crops.  Avery  Motor  Cultivators  planted  and  cultivated  thousands  of  acres  of  corn, 
cotton  and  other  rowcrops.  Avery  Separatorsthreshedandsavedmillionsof  bushelsof  grain. 

The  Avery  Company  Will  Exhibit  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Tractor  Demonstration  Sept.  1 7  to  2 1 


An  Averyized  ranch  means  success.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  Avery  machines  are  in 
successful  operation  throughout  the  world. 
There  is  a  size  Avery  Tractor  for  e>/ery  size 
ranch,  an  Avery  Plow  for  every  size  Tractor 
aud  an  Avery  Thresher  for  every  size  run. 
With  one  of  these  outfits  in  the  size  you  need 
and  an  Avery  Motor  Cultivator,  your  power 
requirements  are  taken  care  of. 

Motor  Machinery  Specialists 

The  Avery  Company  are  motor  machinery 
specialists.  Avery  machines  are  built  com- 
plete in  the  three  big  Avery  factories 
and    backed  by  prompt  and  permanent 


service  through  the  Avery  Branch  Houses 
and  Distributors  covering  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  over  60  Foreign  Countries. 
When  you  get  an  Avery  you  get  a  Tractor 
with  renewable  inner  cylinder  walls,  adjust- 
able crankshaft  boxes,  patented  sliding 
frame,  patented  gasifiers  that  turn  kerosene 
or  distillate  into  gas,  and  a  tractor  that  you 
can  attach  instantaneously  to  any  machine, 
either  for  belt  driving  or  pulling  at  the 
drawbar— the  coupler  is  automatic  and  the 
belt  pulley  is  always  in  place. 

All  the  special  features  in  Avery  Tractors  as  well 
as  in  Avery  Threshers,  Motor  Cultivators  and  Plows 
are  shown  in  big  free  Avery  Motor  Catalog.  See 
nearest  Avery  Dealer  or  write  direct  for  catalog. 


8-16  H.  P.  Avery  Tractor,  for  Price 
Write  Us  Direct.   Fully  Warranted 


AVERY  COMPANY,  3819  Iowa  Street,  Peoria,  111. 

F.  H.  POSS  COMPANY,  Distributors,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Avery  Motor  Cultivator         fei«ht  <">d  Heavy  Tractor  There's  a  size  Avery 

flows  for  all  size  Tractors        Thresher  for  every  size  run 

VERY 

Motor  Farming,  Threshing 
and  Road  Building  Machinery 


40-80  H.  P.  Avery  Trsictor 


4  Cylinders 

Selective  Gear 
Drive 

3  Speeds 

Plowing  Speed 
2ys  miles 
per  hour 

High  Speed 
4}/2  miles 
per  hour 


Pulls  Two  Plows 


Hyatt  Roller- 
Bearings 


LOW 


SHORT 


DURABLE 


Price:    $650.00  P.O.B.  California 
The  Ideal  Tractor  for  Orchards  and  Vineyards  of  Small  Acreage 

Come  and  see  all  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors  perform  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Demonstration,  Sept.  17-21st. 

F.  H.  POSS  CO.,  Distributers 


67-69  BE  ALE  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Increasing  Crops  with  Less  Labor 

I  Written   for   Parifle   Kuml   I'rwi»   by   R.   K.  Hodsex.l 


If  a  man  raises  ten  sacks  of  any- 
thing per  acre  and  it  costs  him  the 
price  of  nine  sacks,  he  has  made  a 
sack  per  acre  profit.  If  the  yield  is 
increased  10  per  cent,  the  profits 
are  increased  about  100  per  cent. 

Everybody  has  lots  of  money  ex- 
cept "ye  writer."  Most  everybody 
has  a  shortage  of  help.  Everybody 
who  has  a  right  to  live  in  America 
is  ambitious  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  essentials  for  winning  the 
war  and  keeping  up  the  morale  of 
the  allies.  Not  everybody  realizes 
how  best  to  spend  his  pocketful  of 
money  in  a  way  that  will  enable  him 
to  carry  out  his  patriotic  ambition 
with  the  shortage  of  help. 

Most  of  the  reading  and  thinking 
farmers  have,  however,  proceeded 
some  distance  along  a  road  marked 
clearly  so  that  "he  who  runs  may 
see."  The  sign  post  reads:  "To 
Greater  Production  via  Machinery. " 
We  have  exhorted  much  in  regard 
to  tractors,  engines,  electric  motors, 
automobiles,  and  motor  trucks,  but 
there  are-  a  multitude  of  other  ma- 
chines investment  in  which  will  fill 
the  gap  caused  by  labor  shortage 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
yield  per  acre. 

Among  the  great  problems  of  agri- 
culture are  the  maintenance  of  fer- 
tility and  humus.  Among  the  great 
wastes  of  American  agriculture  is 
that  of  the  fertility  in  manure.  As 
we  visit  farmers  up  and  down  the 
State,  we  are  amazed  at  the  decrepit 
manure  piles  we  see  in  almost  every 
i  ommunity. 

At  present  prices  of  nitrogen,  pot- 
ash, and  phosphoric  acid  in  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  the  nitrogen  in  a 
ton  of  fresh  horse  manure,  includ- 
ing straw,  is  worth  about  $4.50;  the 
phosphorus  is  worth  about  36  cents; 
and  the  potash  is  worth  about  $3.30, 
making  fresh  horse  manure  worth 
about  $8.16  per  ton,  and  it  is  al- 
ready on  the  farms.  Similar  figures 
for  cow  manure  are  $3.60  for  nitro- 
gen, 39  cents  for  phosphoric  acid, 
and  $2.10  for  the  potash,  totaling 
about  $6.09  per  ton.  These  figures 
are  based  on  the  average  plant  food 
contents  of  many  samples  of  aver- 
age manure  analyzed  at  several  ex- 
periment stations.  Additional  value 
of  manure  lies  in  the  humus,  in 
which  most  California  soils  are  par- 
ticularly deficient. 

But  not  all  of  its  value  is  seen  the 
first  year  of  application.  At  the 
Rothamstead  Station  in  England, 
barley  was  manured  thirty  years 
and  then  half  of  the  lot  was  left 
unmanured  for  twenty  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  it  was  still 
producing  twice  as  much  barley  per 
acre  as  unmanured  plots  with'  all 
other  conditions  equal. 

DRYING  OK  SOAKING   MAM  RK. 

Comparatively  few  farmers  get  full 
value  from  their  manure.  Only  those 
get  full  value  who  save  both  the 
liquids  and  solids,  and  who  spread 
thorn  fresh  in  a  finely  pulverized, 
thin,  even  layer  on  fields  where  they 
will  not  be  washed  off  nor  leached 
beyond  reach  of  roots.  Drying  in 
the  sun  does  not  appreciably  reduce 
the  value  of  manure,  but  drying  on 
the  outsides  of  piles  alternated  with 
wetting  does  reduce  the  value.  A 
well-aerated,  loose,  moist  pile  of  ma- 
nure rapidly  loses  more  than  half  its 
value  by  fermentation  and  escape  of 
the  nitrogen  into  air  as  ammonia 
gas.  This  happens  to  piles  of  ma- 
nure left  in  field  or  in  barnyard.  A 
well-compacted  pile  kept  perpetu- 
ally soaked  with  water  has  very  lit- 
tle chance  to  lose  value  by  fermen- 
tation, but  on  the  other  hand  the 
coarse  material  in  it  rots  and  makes 
better  manure.  The  tramping  of 
stock  is  a  good  way  to  preserve  it 
from  fermentation  if  enough  water 
is  supplied  to  exclude  air.  But  with 
excessive  water  the  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  are  leached  away  unless 
held  by  a  water-tight  floor.  A  num- 
ber of  farmers  in  California  have 
provided  such  floors.  As  that  part 
of  the  plant  food  which  leaches  out 
is  the  part  that  is  most  readily  solu- 
ble, what  remains  is  less  valuable 
pound  for  pound  than  what  is  lost. 


to  the  practice  did  so  on  the  grounds  I  and  that  a  great  loss  of  trees  re- 
that  people  would  not  "mix  well"  i  suited  from  using  manure  which  was 


Director  C.  E.  Thorne  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  says  that  fully 
half  of  the  fertilizing  value  of 
manure  as  it  is  voided  from  the 
animal  is  found  in  the  liquid  por- 
tion, so  when  this  is  allowed  to  run 
away  through  cracks  in  the  floor 
we  have  lost  half  the  value  of  the 
manure  and  have  made  the  place  in- 
sanitary. Plenty  of  bedding,  not  of 
wood  shavings  but  of  almost  any- 
thing else  available,  absorbs  the 
liquid  and  makes  it  readily  handled. 
Drying  out  simply  takes  away  the 
water,  but  the  plant  food  is  left 
ready  to  be  used  whenever  it  shall 
be  soaked  up  by  soil  moisture. 

THOROUGHLY  ITEMED  1 N  SOIL. 

Last  fall  we  were  taken  to  task 
because  we  recommended  mixing 
manure  with  dirt  around  fruit  trees 
planted  where  others  had  been  taken 
out.  Though  we  had  said  "mix 
well,"  the  nurseryman  who  objected 


AUTO  TRAILERS  $HK   AIND  UP 


2   or   4-\vhe*l  type — any  capacity. 

Why  not  let  us  figure  with  you  on 
making  over  your  old  touring  car  Into 
a  2  or  3-ton  truck?     It  pays! 

Reliance    Truck    Attachments  $350 


and  up.  Made  for  any  automobile  up 
to  3-ton  capacity. 

Made  right  here  in  San  Francisco. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet. 
Territory   still   open  for  agents. 


RELIANCE  TRAILER  &  TRUCK  CO.,  Inc.,  30  Eighth  St.,  San  Francisco 


!>U>Sit  Where  You  Always  Sat 
'  On  the  Seat  of  the  Implement 


YOU  wouldn't  thi:ik  of  riding  on  the 
back  of  one  of  your  horses  while  at 
work  in  order  to  guide  your  team. 
If  you  did  you  would  require  another 
person  to  operate  the  implement,  because 
implements  require  sonstant  attention. 

Then  why  attempt  to  operate  a  tractor 
in  a  manner  which  your  experience  has 
proven  impractical?  It  is  just  as  illogical 
to  ride  on  a  tractor  in  front  of  the  imple- 
ment and  expect  to  operate  the  imple- 
ment from  that  position  as  it  is  to  operate 
the  implement  from  the  back  of  your  horse. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it  you  are  working  at  a  dis- 
advantage with  the  ordinary  tractor.  To  do  the 
best  work  two  operator*  are  required,  one  on  the 
tractor  and  one  on  the  implement.  In  these  dayt  of 
extreme  labor  shortage  this  is  a  tremendous  hand- 
icap. With  the  operator  on  a  tractor  in  front  of  the 
implement  it  it  manifestly  impossible  for  him  to  give 
the  implement  attention  and  make  adjustments  for 
Varying  field  conditions  without  losing  time. 

Just  Like  Driving  Horses 

With  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  you 
sit  on  the  seat  of  the  implement  and 
have  perfect  control  of  both  implement 
and  tractor.  You  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  observe  the  work,  make  adjust- 
ments and  manipulate  both  tractor  and 
implement.  This  holds  true  regardless 
of  the  work  being  done — plowing,  disc- 


ing, harrowing,  planting,  cultivating, 
mowing,  harvesting,  both  grain  and  corn. 

A  Time  Tried  Principle 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this,  we 
simply  apply  a  principle  which  millions  of 
farmers  have  demonstrated  to  be  sound. 
The  Moline-Universal  gives  one  man 
control  of  greater  power  than  is  possible 
with  horses,  with  the  same  method  of 
handling  and  as  much  versatility.  With 
the  Moline-Universal  one  man  can  farm 
more  land.  It  is  a  six-horse  unit — easier 
to  control  than  one  horse  and  capable  of 
doing  the  work  of  from  6  to  8  horses. 

Works  Day  and  Night 

The  One-Man  feature  is  just  one  of 
many  advantages  the  Moline-Universal 
has  over  other  tractors.  It  is  the  only 
tractcr  which  will  do  all  farm  work, 
deluding  cultivating.  It  is  the  only  tractor 
regularly  equipped  with  self  starter  and 
electric  lights.  Non-robust  labor  can 
operate  the  Moline-Universal  successfully, 
and  it  can  be  worked  day  and  night. 

No  detail  has  been  overlooked  to  give  the 
new  Moline-Universal  Model  D  Tractor 
positive  reliability.  The  perfected,  over- 
head-valve 4-cylinder  engine  develops 


unusual  pov/er.  and  is  economical  in 
operation.  It  is  conservatively  rated  at 
9-18  H.  P.  Oil  is  forced  to  crankshaft 
bearings  under  35  lbs.  pressure.  Gears 
are  steel  cut,  drop  forged,  and  heat 
treated.  All  shafts  are  splined.  Every 
working  part  is  easy  to  get  at,  and  every 
moving  part  is  enclosed. 

Valuable  Information  for  You 

Our  catalog  tells  how  you  can  operale 
your  farm  with  less  help  and  expense  by 
using  a  Moline-Universal  Tractor.  A 
post  card  will  bring  the  catalog  to  you. 

Since  1 665  we  have  been  making  farm 
machinery,  and  now  offer  a  complete  line 
of  both  tractor  and  horse  drawn  imple- 
ments. Information  on  any  of  the  Moline 
implements  listed  below  will  be  gladly 
furnished  on  request. 

Address  Dept.  No.  97 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers  of  Quality  Farm  Implement* 


Plowt.  'tied  *nd 

ch.lled) 
Harrow, 
Planter* 
Cultivator* 
Mgwtri 


Since  186$ 
Hay  Rake* 
Hay  Loader* 
Hay  St  acker* 
Cram  Dnlla 
Lime  Sower* 
Manure  Spreader* 


Scale. 

Ciain  B.ndera 
Corn  Bander ■ 
'A  ,i,'oni  tn>i 

Mot\*e-Um*<rr* 
Tractor 
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not  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil 
before  planting.  Trees  and  plants 
cannot  use  chunks  of  manure.  Such 
chunks  are  as  bad  or  worse  than  dry 
clods  of  dirt.  The  manure  to  be  of 
value  must  be  in  fine  particles  so  its 
elements  may  be  dissolved  in  many 
times  their  bulk  of  water  before 
plant  roots  can  take  them  up.  It 
follows  that  the  finer  the  chunks  of 
manure  are  when  applied  to  a  field 
or  orchard,  the  sooner  the  plant 
foods  may  be  dissolved  out  of  them, 
the  sooner  the  remaining  materials 
can  decay  into  humus. 

Few  farmers  have  enough  manure 
for  all  of  their  fields.  It  has  been 
shown  that  a  thin,  even,  finely  di- 
vided dressing  is  much  more  eco- 
nomical than  a  thick  one,  especially 
if  the  latter  is  distributed  in  chunks. 

HOW  DO  YOU  I.IKE  TO  PITTH  IT? 

But  there  used  to  be  no  worse  job 
on  the  farm  than  to  pitch  heavy 
manure  into  a  high  box  wagon  and 
then  pitch  it  off  again  while  the 
team  rambled  a^ong,  not  always  in 
the  line  we  wanted  them  to  go.  It 
was  the  job  always  left  for  the  hired 
man.  Its  disagreeableness  led  to  the 
toleration  of  fly  breeding  manure 
piles  and  foul  barnyards  on  some 
farms  year  after  year,  while  time, 
cultivation,  harvesting,  and  expense 
all  the  way  through  were  Applied  to 
crops  that  could  as  well  have  yielded 
100  per  cent  or  500  per  cent  greater 
profits  if  the  manure  had  been  prop- 
erly spread  on  the  fields. 

MANURE  SPREADERS,  LABOR,  CROPS. 

Some  farmers  in  California  are 
dumping  each  day's  accumulation  of 
manure  onto  a  manure  spreader  and 
hauling  it  directly  to  a  field  which 
will  be  benefited.  When  no  fields 
are  available  or  the  weather  and 
soil  do  not  permit,  they  dump  into 
tanks,  where  the  manure  is  kept 
soaked  and  improving  in  texture 
without  loss  by  fermentation  and 
heating.  They  spread  a  ton  of  ma- 
nure over  50  per  cent  more  ground 
than  could  by  any  reasonable  at- 
tempt be  covered  with  the  same 
amount  by  hand.  Every  bit  of  its 
plant  food  is  put  where  crops  can 
use  it.  No  chunks  are  dropped  to 
poison  plant  rootlets  that  might  at- 
tempt to  grow  into  them.  A  finely 
divided  thin  carpet  is  laid  out  to  be 
quickly  incorporated  with  the  soil 
when  plowed  under  or  to  leach  di- 
rectly to  root  feeding  ground  if  rains 
come  before  plowing.  The  job  is 
not  dreaded  and  postponed,  for  there 
is  no  pitching  onto  the  wagon,  no 
pitching  off,  no  wading  around  in 


foul  mud.  Manure  and  a  spreader 
can  increase  crops  with  less  labor. 


DON'T  OVERLOAD  YOUR  TRAC- 
TOR. 


"What  a  tractor  will  do  and  what 
it  should  do  are  two  different 
propositions,"  said  W.  J.  Burt  of 
the  W.  J.  Burt  Motor  Car  Co.,  in 
replying  to  a  question  regarding  the 
performance  of  the  Bearcat  Tractor, 
for  which  the  W.  J.  Burt  Motor  Car 
Co.  are  distributors  for  California 
and  Arizona,  at  a  demonstration 
las,t  week  in  a  walnut  orchard  at 
|  Santa  Ana,  where  the  photo  shown 
on  first  page  was  taken. 

The  Bearcat  was  pulling  an  8- 
foot  double  disc  with  four  large 
bags  of  sand  as  ballast  which 
weighted  the  discs  all  down  to  the 
center,  making  an  extremely  heavy 
load  for  six  large  horses.  The  Bear- 
cat pulled  this  load  at  a  speed  of 
about  three  miles  per  hour  without 
any  trouble  and  would  go  up  one 
side  of  the  row  and  down  the  other 
side  of  the  same  row,  making  the 
turns  under  load  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, and  it  will  take  the  load  of 
six  horses  and  travel  one-half  faster 
than  the  horses,  and  at  the  end  of 
10  hours  have  done  more  than  10 
good  horses  will  do  and  with  much 
less  damage  to  the  fruit  and  the 
trees,  as  the  highest  point  of  the 
Bearcat,  under  the  load,  is  only  4 
feet  4  inches. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  test,  in 
the  same  orchard  W.  J.  Burt  placed 
three  men  weighing  170  pounds 
each  on  the  disc,  in  addition  to  the 
sand  ballast,  and  still  made  the  turn 
around  a  tree  in  second  gear  under 
this  enormous  load  without  diffi- 
culty. 

The  former  is  what  it  should  do, 
and  the  latter  is  an  overload,  and 
any  tractor  working  with  an  over- 
load will  not  give  as  good  results  or 
accomplish  as  much  as  one  working 
under  normal  conditions.  Nearly 
every  rancher's  first  desire  is  to  see 
how  much  the  new  tractor  will  ac- 
tually pull,  and  his  next  inclina- 
tion is  to  keep  it  at  its  full  ca- 
pacity, while  if  they  would  keep 
its  load  where  it  is  doing  its  work 
easily  and  work  it  a  little  faster, 
as  the  Bearcat's  second  name  is 
"Speed,"  he  will  have  accomplished 
more  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  will 
last  much  longer  without  repairs 
when  working  under  normal  condi- 
tions than  when  drawing  ail  over- 
load. 


Power  Shortage  is  Fuel  Waste 

Don't  think  you're  saving  by  letting  your  engine, 
tractor  or  automobile  motor  run  along  short  of 
power.  The  shortage  is  probably  due  to  gas  es- 
caping through  leaky  piston  rings — and  you  have  to 
pay  for  it  anyhow. 

The  surest  way  to  get  —  and  keep  —  maximum  power 
and  save  fuel  is  to  install  a  set  of 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


1 


PISTON  RINGS 


The  piston  ring  which  is  properly  designed  and  con- 
structed to  give  perfect  bearing  on  the  cylinder  walls 
— save  friction  and  undue  wear  on  cylinders. 
Your  dealer  can  get  you  any  size  or  over-size 
quickly.  Over  300  jobbing  and  supply  houses  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  carry  complete  size  assortments. 
If  you  have  any  difficulty  getting  them,  write  us. 

McQUAY-NORRIS 
RINGS 

A  special  ring  for  engines  that  pump  oil.    Used  in  top 
groove   only   of  pistons   to   control  excess   oil,  with 
McQuay-Norris   \ Ew-j5ooF  Rings   in  lower  groove?" 
to  insure  maximum  compression  and  fuel  economy. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
"To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power" —  a  simple, 
clear  explanation  of  piston  rings,  their  con- 
struction and  operation. 

V"-*  by  McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 
2838  Locust  St.,      St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Coprriffbt  1917,  UcQoay.NorTis  Mfe.  Co. 


The  number  of  recruits  for  our 
army  that  have  been  rejected  on 
account  of  defective  teeth  is  surpris- 


ingly large.  In  the  majority  of 
pases  the  blame  for  this  condition  is 
put  upon  the  parents. 


THE- 


"LITTLE 


A  \ 


BEAR 


E2 


The  "LITTLE  REAR"  is  .a 
surprise  to  the  orchardist. 
Every  wearing  part  is  enclosed 
and  dust  proof.  The  Bull  Driv- 
ing Gears  are  ENCLOSED  and 
kept  dust  tight  by  a  NEW 
DEVICE  used  on  no  other 
tractor.  A  DUST  FILTER  is 
furnished  to  clean  the  air  enter- 
ing the  cylinders,  keeping  the 
cylinders  and  pistons  free  from 
grifand  sand. 

The  "LITTLE  BEAR"  with 
45-inch  track  and  50-inch  wheel 
base,  will  turn  in  a  11-foot  circle. 
For  orchard  work  it  has  no 
equal. 

Fenders  are  provided  to  pro- 
tect low  lying  limbs  and  fruit 


You  Don't  Have  to  Go  to  a 
Tractor  School  to  Learn  to 
Operate  the 

LITTLE  BEAR 

The  same  control  used  in  the 
FORD  is  used  in  our  TRAC- 
TOR. Xo  experienced  me- 
chanic or  Tractor  operator  re- 
quired to  handle  it. 

The  "LITTLE  BEAR"  weighs 
but  1600  lbs.  and  does  the  work 
of  four  horses  in  less  time  and 
at  one  quarter  the  expense. 

See  the  "LITTLE  BEAR"  in 
action  at  the  Tractor  DEMON- 
STRATION. SEPT.  17th  to 
21st,  LOS  ANGELES. 


for  orchard  work. 

Manufactured  under  the  FOUCH  Patents  by  the 


52nd  and  Santa  Fe  Ave. 

Tel.  South  1600 


L.  A.  AUTO  TRACTOR  CO.  S'SJSStS 

California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  Members  can  purchase  the 
Little  Bear  Tractor  from  the  Fruit  Growers  Supply  Co., 
who  are  official  representatives. 
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Thousands  of  Waterloo  Boy  tractors 
are  drafted  into  service  to  speed  up  farm 
work — standing  the  most  drastic  service 
tests  in  field  and  belt  work. 

Its  three-plow  pulling  capacity  and  25 
horsepower  at  the  belt,  easy  handling 
and  dependability  give  it  the  widest 
range  of  usefulness  on  the  average  farm. 

Stands  on  the  Bedrock  of 
Over  4  Years  Proven  Success 

The  Waterloo  Boy  has  long  since  passed  the 
experimental  stage.  It  has  the  confidence  of  the 
farming  world  because  of  exceptional  perform- 
ance in  the  hands  of  users. 

Powerful,  quick-starting  motor,  perfect  kero- 
sene-burning manifold,  automatic  lubrication, 
complete  and  easy  accessibility  of  working  parts, 
are  some  of  the  features  you  will  appreciate. 

Illustrated  catalog,  sent  free,  shows  detailed  con. 
struction  and  numerous  photographic  views  of  Wat- 
erloo Boy  tractors  at  work  on  farms.   Write  for  it, 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co, 

6002  W.  3rd  Ave.  Waterloo, 


1  Mdn 

2  Spe^d 

3  Plow 
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The  Killefer  heavy  engine  chisel. 


Home  Vegetable  Drier 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


At  a  time  when  tinplate  for  can- 
ning is  way  up  in  price  and  when  it 
is  so  highly  desirable  to  have  vege- 
tables the  year  around  to  displace 
breadstuffs,  the  drying  of  vegetables 
offers  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
saving  them.  Among  the  outfits  that 
have  recently  been  tried  out  is  one 
that  the  writer  has  seen  in  opera- 
tion, the  "New  -  Way  Vegetable 
Drier."  Vegetables  generally  are 
peeled  and  sliced  on  a  sauerkraut 
cutter,  or  in  case  of  spinach,  etc., 
they  are  cut  up  on  a  Sterling  slicer. 
Potatoes  are  peeled  in  a  cylinder 
with  a  roughened  inner  surface  and 
a  rapidly  rotating  bottom,  while  a 
spray  of  water  plays  over  them. 
Deep-set  eyes  and  imperfections  are 
cut  out  by  hand.  After  slicing,  po- 
tatoes for  potato  flour  are  sulphured. 
For  eating  in  the  sliced  form,  most 
vegetables  are  merely  blanched.  The 
sulphuring  is  done  on  the  drying 
trays,  stacked  12  deep  and  covered 
with  a  lath  frame  on  which  building 
paper  has  been  tacked  nearly  air- 
tight. A  handful  of  sulphur  is 
placed  in  a  pan  under  the  trays  and 
lit.    About  30  minutes  in  the  fumes 


are  enough.  The  blanching  is  ac- 
complished by  dipping  sliced  vege- 
tables in  boiling  water  long  enough 
to  warm  them  through  but  not  to 
cook  them  on  the  outside. 

The  drying  trays  are  2%  feet 
square,  being  simple  frames  over 
which  is  stretched  a  wire  screen  of 
three  meshes  per  inch.  Such  a  tray 
holds  five  to  ten  pounds  of  vege- 
tables and  is  easily  handled  by  a 
woman  or  boy. 

The  drier  is  a  fireproof  corrugated 
iron  affair,  the  drying  vault  being 
2%  feet  wide,  about  11  feet  long, 
and  4  or  5  feet  high.  Angle  irons, 
sloping  slightly  upward  from  the 
front  along  the  side  walls  about  3 
inches  apart  furnish  supports  for 
the  trays.  To  avoid  loss  of  heat  in 
putting  trays  in  or  removing  them, 
each  is  shoved  through  a  lattice 
swinging  independently  of  all  the 
rest  and  dropping  back  closed  as 
soon  as  the  tray  has  passed  into  the 
chamber.  The  trays  here  also  are  12 
deep.  Each  one  as  it  is  inserted 
shoves  the  previous  one  farther 
along,  so  that  the  fourth  stack  is 
shoved  out  through  similar  swinging 


WATCH  TOR  IT 

at  the  Tractor  Demonstration 


A3  this  Tractor  look*  with  Hood,  Seat,  Fenders  and  Sonnet  removed 

THE  BEAR  CAT 

Worm  Drive  Dust  Proof  Orchard  and  Farm  Tractor 

— its  Power  and  Speed  will  astonish  you. 
— its  Construction  and  Performance  will  convince 
you  that  it  was  named  after  seeing  it  work. 

W.  J.  BURT  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Distributors  for  California  and  Arizona 
Pico  and  Hope  Streets,  Los  Angeles,  California 

C.  L.  DAVIS,  Santa  Ana    WALTER  L.  HA1QMT& CO.,  Hanford 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


The  m 
Killefer  ' 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Real  Tractor  Implements 

Built  For  Western  Conditions 

We  will  be  pleased  to  see  you  at  the  big  Tractor 
and  Implement  Demonstration  to  be  held  at 
LOS  ANGELES,  SEPT.  17th  to  21st 

Our  full  line  of  Tractor  Implements,  32  in  all,  will 
be  shown  in  operation. 

Some  New  Developments  in  Tractor  Tools: 

Automatic  Lift  Subsoilers 
Automatic  Lift  Gang  Plows 
Automatic  Double  Disc  Harrows 

This  Disc  Harrow  is  the  greatest  development  in 
Tractor  Implements  of  the  day.  The  only  auto= 
matic  shift  disc  on  the  market.  It  is  a  wonder. 
If  you  need  a  disc  harrow,  you  will  buy  this  one 
when  you  see  it. 

Do  not  miss  seeing  these  tools;  make  yourself 
at  home  at  the  Killefer  Tent 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 


2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave. 


Box  i56  Arcade  P.  O. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Monarch  ™up  Tractor 


The  Sensation  of  The  Tractor  Demonstration 

Los  Angeles,  Sept.  17-18-19-20-21 
W.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO.  &N&ffi&^t 
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TUe  Appleton  14-28  tractor  is  the  latest  to  arrive  in  the  State. 

C.  S.  Anthony,  Los  Angeles. 


It  is  handled  by 


lattices  at  the  other  end.  Sixty  trays 
are  used  in  order  to  push  the  fourth 
stack  out  with  the  extra  set  of  12 
when  the  right  time  comes.  The  48 
trays  furnish  about  250  square  feet 
of  drying  surface. 

The  vegetables  are  dried  by  free 
circulation  of  pure  air  heated  with- 
out contact  with  the  flame.  A  fur- 
nace under  the  front  end  uses  either 
wood,  coal,  or  a  kerosene  burner 
such  as  we  saw:  The  fumes,  smoke, 
and  heated  air  from  the  flame  passes 
through  a  smoke  chamber  sloping 
slightly  upward  lengthwise  of  the 
bottom  of  the  dryer  and  full  width 
of  the  bottom.  Thence  they  pass  up 
through  flues  and  back  through  a 
similar  chamber  in  the  top  of  the 
drier  to  the  front  end,  where  they 
are  drawn  off  through  a  smoke  stack 
and  patented  roller-bearing  ventil- 
ator. Above  the  smoke  chamber  is 
an  air  chamber  of  the  same  size, 
etc.,  opening  by  regulated  doors  to 
the  outside  air.  The  floor  of  this 
chamber  is  the  roof  of  the  smoke 
chamber,    and,    being   of   metal,  it 


quickly  heats  the  air  and  starts  it 
toward  the  rear,  which  opens  about 
18  inches  wide  into  the  drying  vault, 
where  the  sliced  vegetables  lie  on 
the  trays.  Here  it  spreads  all 
through  the  vegetables  and  finally 
goes  out  through  the  ventilator. 
Dampers  regulate  the  heat  and 
amount  of  air  admitted.  The  ventil- 
ator is  12  inches  in  diameter  and  is 
supposed  to  exhaust  about  20,000 
cubic  feet  of  cold  air  or  60,000  cubic 
feet  of  hot  air  in  an  hour  with  a 
four-mile  wind  blowing.  Tempera- 
ture in  the  drier  is  125  to  150  de- 
grees, the  rear  end  being  hotter  be- 
cause it  is  higher,  because  more  heat 
is  desired  at  the  finish.  Potatoes 
sliced  three-sixteenths  inch  thick 
stay  in  about  five  hours — other  vege- 
tables a  varying  time  as  they  need. 
The  kerosene  burner  we  saw  running 
the  drier  burns  a  gallon  per  four 
hours. 

Fruits  also  are  sulphured  and 
dried  in  the  same  way.  The  fin- 
ished product  is  tempting  and  sani- 
tary in  every  way. 


Plow  this 


MAGNETOS 

fire  any  hind  of 

FUEL 


Owners  of  tractors  equipped  with 
K-W  Magnetos  find  they  can 
fire  thinner  mixtures  and  cheaper 
grades  of  fuel  and  still  develop 
full  horse-power,  than  they  could 
by  any  other  system  of  ignition. 

The  intense  hot  spark  that  a  K-W  pro- 
duces gets  all  the  power  out  of  every 
drop  of  fuel.  It  turns  the  ordinary  wasted 
fuel  into  extra  work  without  cost.  A 

/^High  Tension 
W  MAGNETO 

will  start  your  tractor  quickly  and  easily 
regardless  of  weather  conditions  and  will 
operate  on  all  the  low  grades  of  fuel.  It  gives 
continuous  —  no  trouble  ignition. 

Forty  tractor  manufacturers  pay  more  for  K-W 
Magnetos  because  they  want  their  users  to  have 
the  best.  K-W  Ignition  is  one  of  your  guides 
as  to  quality  in  your  selection  of  a  tractor. 
Insist  that  your  new  Tractor  be  K-W  equipped. 

If  you  are  not  using  a  K-W  on  your  present 
tractor  and  wish  to  cut  fuel  cost  —  write  us. 
There  is  a  type  of  K-W  Magneto  that  will  do  this 

the(K-W)ignition 

2889  CHESTER  AVE.  VC^X  CLEVELAND. OHIO.  U.S.A. 


■  •    ---     •;      *  • 


Infernal  Gear  Drive 
;:MOTOR  TRUCKS 

■-'  *   ;'  ■    ,       ■  -      ;  * 

Built  by  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Motor  Trucks  in  the  World 


Republic  Trucks 

on  the  Farm 


Republic  Trucks  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  special 
requirements  of  farm  work. 

Republic  Trucks  have  an  Internal  Gear  Drive  with  I-beam 
load-carrying  axle  of  solid  forged  steel.  The  driving  mechan- 
ism is  entirely  separate  from  this  axle  and  has  nothing  to  do 
but  drive  the  truck. 

The  power  is  applied  near  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  gaining 
greater  leverage  for  hard  pulls.  And  this  Internal  Gear 
Drive  permits  45$  greater  load  clearance,  a  big  advantage 
for  country  roads. 

There  is  less  unsprung  weight  which  means  important 
savings  in  tires,  gasoline  and  all  upkeep  expenses.  Every 
part  is  simple  in  construction,  easy  to  get  at  and  easy  to  ad- 
just when  necessary.  I  300  Service  Stations,  distributed  all 
over  the  United  States,  stand  back  of  Republic  Trucks  to  see 
that  they  give  continuously  satisfactory  service. 

Dependable  —  Economical 
Trouble  Proof 

Republics  are  easy  riding  and  easy  to  drive. 
And  they  have  proved  so  dependable  and 
given  such  superior  service  to  owners  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  build  more  than  twice 
as  many  of  them  as  any  other  motor  truck  in 
order  to  supply  the  demand. 

There  are  seven  different  Republic  Models 
— %  ton  to  5  ton.  One  of  these  models  will 
exactly  fill  your  requirements. 

See  the  nearest  Republic  dealer  and  send 
for  latest  booklet. 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Inc. 

Alma,  Michigan 


The  Internal  Gear 
Drive  gets  extra  power 
for  pulling  over  bad 
roads  and  up  hard 
grades  by  applying 
power  near  the  rim  of 
the  wheel. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


KROGH  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


absolutely  hydraulically  and  automatically 
water  balanced.    No  end  thruct  whatsoever. 


Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  well*  10  Inch  diameter  and  up 

 Write  for  Bulletins  


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


149  Beale  St.,  San  PrancUco.  Cat. 
Branch  Sales  OHIct  at  LOS  ANGELES 
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List  of  Tractor  Exhibitors  Grows 


[Written  for  Paciflo  Rural  Press.] 


Every  day  new  exhibitors  are  be- 
ing added  to  the  already  large  list 
of  prominent  concerns  which  will  be 
represented  at  the  Third  Annual 
Tractor  Demonstration.  September 
17-21.  The  latest  revised  list  in- 
cludes the  following  well  -  known 
firms:  Advance  -  Rumley  Thresher 
Co..  Arnott  &  Co.,  Bean  Spray  Pump 
Co.,  C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co..  E. 
P.  Bosbyshell  Co.,  F.  T.  Briles,  W.  J. 
Burt  Motor  Car  Co.,  California  Mo- 
line  Plow  Co.,  Sam  C.  Carter,  J.  I. 
Case  Threshing  Machine  Co..  W.  L. 
Cleveland  Co..  Community  Mfg.  Co., 
Dauch  Mfg.  Co..  Dixon  &  Griswold. 
Fageol  Truck  and  Tractor  Co.,  A.  F. 
George  Co.,  William  Gregory  &  Sons, 
B.  Hayman  &  Co.,  Holt  Mfg.  Co., 
William  L.  Hughson  Co.,  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co.,  John  Deere 
Plow  Co.,  Killefer  Mfg.  Co..  L.  A. 
Auto  Tractor  Co..  Motors  Equipment 
and  Tractor  Co..  Oliver  Chilled  Plow 
Co.,  Republic  Tractor  and  Truck  Co., 
Samson  Sales  Co.,  Smale  &  Water- 
bury.  Union  Tool  Co..  Wallis  Trac- 
tor Co.,  A.  H.  Averill  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  H. 
Poss  Co.,  Doak  Tractor  Co.,  Belt 
Rail  Tractor  Co..  Homer  Laughlin 
Co.,  American  Engine  and  Aeroplane 
Company.  Garford  Truck  Company, 
Inc.,  Denby  Truck  Company.  Valvo- 
line    Oil    Company,    United  States 


Spring  Company,  Ensign  Carbureter 
Company.  Barney  Oldfield  Tire  Com- 
pany. Norwalk  Tire  Company,  Pan- 
ama Lubricants  Company,  Nelson  & 
Price,  Weinstock-Nichols,  R.  W. 
Sparling.  Standard  Oil  Company. 
Fairbanks  -  Morse  Company.  Starr 
Piano  Company.  Keaton  Tire  Com- 
pany, Kleiber  Motor  Truck  Com- 
pany. National  Automotive  School, 
Rural  World,  Pacific  Rubber  Com- 
pany. Splitdorf  Electrical  Company. 
Southern  California  Wrecking  Com- 
pany. Piatt  Music  Company,  River- 
side Portland  Cement  Company,  Si- 
erra Chemical  Company,  Smith- 
Booth-Usher  Company,  L.  Sonneborn 
Sons,  Inc..  Service  Truck  Co.,  McFie 
Supply  Company,  Clark  &  Wells. 
Weber  Showcase  Company,  Union 
Oil  Company  of  California.  J.  A. 
Masterson  &  Company.  Puente  Oil 
Company.  Strong  &  Turner,  More- 
land  Truck  Company,  Sandusky 
Tractor  School,  Chas.  A.  Hadley  Co., 
Hauser  Packing  Company,  Wood- 
ward Truck  Company,  Delco  Ignition 
and  Lighting  Company.  Farm  and 
Tractor  (L.  A.  Times),  Imperial  Val- 
lev  Farm  Lands  Association.  A.  B.  C. 
Oil  Company,  F.  E.  &  W.  F.  Keyes. 
Chevrolet  Motor  Company.  Mona- 
mobile  Oil  Company.  Harron,  Rick- 
ard  &  McCone.  Marie  L.  Rimpan. 
and  Sunset  Fruit  Products  Company. 


State  Fair  Farm  Machinery 

[Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Press.] 


The  largest,  most  representative, 
most  concentrated  and  comfortable 
display  of  tractors,  motor  trucks, 
farm  and  dairy  machinery  ever 
shown  at  the  State  Fair  was  in 
place  on  the  opening  day,  August 
31,  1918. 

Between  45,000  and  50.000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  under  tents  is 
occupied  by  farm  implements  and 
tractors  exhibited  by  members  of 
the  California  Tractor  and  Imple- 
ment Association.  About  4  500  square 
feet  in  a  nearby  tent  are  occupied 
by  additional  tractors  and  farm  im- 
plements, engines,  irrigation  equip- 
ment, etc.  About  1500  square  feet 
near  the  dairy  barns  is  occupied  by 
dairy  machinery,  including  four 
milking  machines,  engines,  pumps, 
silage  cuttere,  etc.  A  tent  with  about 
15,000  square  feet  is  comfortably 
filled  with  motor  trucks  and  trail- 
ers, while  the  space  intended  for  au- 
tomobiles has  a  smaller  tent  contain- 
ing three  makes  of  automobiles  and 
several  additional  makes  of  motor 
trucks  and  trailers.  At  least  18  dif- 
ferent makes  of  trucks  and  half  a 
dozen  of  trailers  are  shown.  Auto- 
mobiles are  not  there  in  numbers 
because  the  association  voted  to  stay 


Bates  Steel  Mule  Model  D 

Entered    in    Tractor  Demonrttration 
Sept.  17  to  21 

Wiltshire  Boulevard  at  T,ahreu  Ave. 
LOfl    A  irj ■!>■-,  Cal. 

F.  T.  Briles,  S.  Cal.  Distributor 

214-':16  No.  Los  Angeles  St., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Branch  House — 110  Main  St.,  PorterTille, 
Cal. 


WITTE 

hero-Oil  Engines 

T.c  tta  Piw  al  Half  th.  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P. --Select  YourO" 

Term.  ~  Direct-/rom-Fartory  pricee.  Writ. 
roar  own  order--*.*.  SIS  to  $200.  Prompt 
t-hipmrnt.  Hi*  Daw  ealalo«-,"How  to  Judge 
EnHn~w"  FREE—  by  return  ntail.  Poatpaid. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  ) 


I  Writ*  I 


It  .4.  l-iorn  Oakland  Aae..  Kansas  City,  Mew 
|Today|7X"M  Eaipir.  Bids.,     Plttabarsh,  Pa. 


Money  Back 

If  not  satis- 
fied on  my 
New  90  Day 
Engine  Offer 


out  on  account  of  doubled  rates  for 
floor  space,  as  we  heard. 

To  the  man  who  wanted  to  com- 
pare the  virtues  of  tractors,  a  two- 
row  motor  cultivator  and  over  70 
machines  of  25  different  makes  were 
there  the  first  day.  many  of  them 
with  transmissions,  differentials,  and 
crankcases  exposed  for  detailed  in- 
spection and  many  having  tables 
spread  with  replacement  parts  to 
show  what  they  are  like.  Several 
feature  tractor  exhibits  deserve  men- 
tion, but  space  forbids  adequate  de- 
scription. Farmers  who  are  pros- 
pective recruits  in  the  increasing 
army  of  those  who  use  disk  harrows 
to  save  moisture  and  to  wprk  down 
plowed  ground  had  the  opportunity 
to  compare  at  least  16  machines  of 
various  sizes  and  about  10  differ- 
ent makes.  Of  pulverizers  there 
were  samples  of  two  or  three  makes. 
Of  land  Ievelers  three  manufactur- 
ers exhibited  sizes  from  4  feet  to  10 
wide  and  from  scrapers  to  power 
lift  machines.  Two  grain  binders 
were  shown,  including  one  to  be 
pushed  ahead  of  a  tractor,  onto 
which  it  is  fixed  by  a  framework. 
Six  grain  or  grain,  rice  and  bean 
threshers  of  three  different  makes 
were  there  to  be  investigated.  At 
least  IS  moldboard  gang  plows  of 
eight  or  ten  different  makes  and  of 
all  sizes  up  to  one  with  14  bot- 
toms, and  13  disk  gang  plows  of  per- 
haps seven  different  makes  were 
there  to  illustrate  the  answers  of 
attendants  to  questions  put  by  vis- 
itors. Six  or  more  different  makes 
of  pumps  were  pouring  water  back 
into  tanks  they  drew  from,  being 
run  by  electricity  or  gas  engines. 
Several  kinds  of  gas  engines  and 
electric  motors  were  there  and  four 
different  systems  of  generating  your 
own  electricity  on  the  farm  were 
displayed,  generally  with  electric 
washing  machines,  pumps,  lights, 
storage  batteries,  etc.  Irrigation 
equipment,  pipe,  tanks,  and  metal 
grain  bins  were  shown  by  several 
companies  and  a  ditching  plow  for 
tractor  use  was  shown  by  another. 
A  ditch  scraper  was  shown  by  an- 
other. Silage  cutters  were  repre- 
sented by  only  four  or  five  makes, 
three  different  bean  cstters  were 
there,  three  makes  of  grain  drills, 
two  makes  of  spray  pumps,  two  auto 
and  tractor  schools  were  represented, 
and  there  was  an  additional  farm 
machine  of  one  sort  or  another  in 
several  of  th*.  displays.  Farm  ma- 
chinery has  come  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  State  Fair, 
as  befits  its  importance  at  a  time 
of  world  hunger  and  man  shortage. 


SIMPLICITY  and  STRENGHT 


IS  THE  SOLID  FOUNDATION  OF 


THE 


R  &  P  TRACTOR 


A  PLAIN  STATEMENT 

The  R  &  P  Tractor  is  right  because  it  embodies  the  design, 
workmanship  and  materials  that  make  it  right. 

There  is  nothing  experimental  in  its  makeup — proved  out  under 
abnormal  testis — trials  that  no  practical  user  could  or  would  pos- 
sibly make — The  R  &  P  tractor  bears  the  stamp  of  approval 
placed  there  by  men  who  know  every  phase  of  tractor  needs. 

Every  statement — every  estimate — every  specification  regard- 
ing R  &  P  Tractors  is  literal  and  means  exactly  what  is  stated. 
There  is  no  need  to  mislead  or  employ  extravagant  terms. 

The  work  that  R  &  P  Tractors  perform — the  hard  use  to 
which  they  may  be  subjected — will  prove  to  any  buyer  that  he 
made  a  wise  choice  when  he  purchased  the  R  &  P. 

The  R  &  P  Tractor  is  an  Investment, 
not  a  Speculation 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  R  &  P  Tractor 
at  the  one  big  Tractor  Demonstration 

LOS  ANGELES,  SEPTEMBER  17-18-19-20  21 

Republic  Truck  Co. 

of  California 

4800  SANTA  FE  AVE.  LOS  ANGELES 


Irrigate  at  Less  Cost 

Save  the  land  that's  wasted  by  ditches 
Save  the  water  that's  loss  through  seepage. 
Save  money  all  around  by  the  use  <>u 

AMES-IRVIN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

— the  pipe  with  the  heavy  lock-seam,  which  possesses 
the  full  strength  of  the  metal.  Note  the  outline.  It's 
a  smooth  seam,  too — no  rougn  projections. 

Send  for  Polder  "P  I" 
It  describes  our  entire  line  of  surface  pipe  and  pipe* 
equipment. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO. 

Surface  Irrigation  Pipe,  Orchard  Heaters,  Etc. 
EIGHTH  AND  IRWIN  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
mplefee  stork  of  surface  pipe  and  equipment  on  the  Coast. 
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inviting  disaster  to  one  year's  crops. 
Every  man  who  buys  a  tractor  for 
which  he  has  not  enough  use  to 
make  it  profitable  is  not  only  hurt- 
ing himself  but  also  hurting  the 
other  fellow,  whose  delivery  is  de- 
layed on  that  account.  But  every 
man  who  can  use  a  tractor  to  re- 
place man-  or  horse-power  will  act 
well  and  patriotically  in  getting  and 
sharing  a  suitable  tractor  and  the 
expense  of  it  with  a  neighbor  or 
operating  it  himself  for  neighbors  if 
his  own  ranch  work  alone  does  not 
justify  the  investment.  Every  man 
who  buys  a  tractor  not  suitable  for 
his  work  and  soil  is  likely  to  knock 
not  only  that  tractor  but  to  lose  con- 
fidence in  all  tractors.  This  is  not 
fair  to  the  tractor  industry,  for 
tractors  are  about  as  well  standard- 
ized and  dependable  as  the  automo- 
biles which  we  see  at  almost  every 
farm  shack  and  mansion. 

There  is  only  one  really  satisfac- 
tory way  to  select  a  suitable  tractor. 
It  is  not  an  easy  way  at  best,  but  is 
^intensely  interesting.  The  Demon- 
stration is  provided  to  make  it  as 
easy  as  possible.  Do  not  be  satis- 
fied with  one  machine  just  because 
it  works  well  and  looks  well.  There 
may  be  one  that  works  better  and 
looks  better  in  ways  that  you  do 
not  imagine.  Go  to  the  Demonstra- 
tion and  see  all  of  them  together. 
Talk  on  the  quiet  with  the  exhib- 
itor of  each  machine  that  might  pos- 
sibly suit  your  conditions  and  make 
notes  about  it.  Do  not  inquire  the 
price — you  will  be  in  a  far  more 
intelligent  condition  to  think  about 
prices  after  you  have  asked  each 
exhibitor  to  tell  you  wherein  his 
machine  excels  others.  He  will  tell 
you  of  things  you  did  not  dream 
were  in  existence.  He  will  be  glad 
of  a  chance  to  do  it  and  will  not 
reasonably  expect  you  to  buy  his 
machine  until  you  have  talked  with 
the  rest  and  until  you  have  seen 
them  all  plowing  together  in  the 
daily  hour-long  public  demonstra- 
tions. Your  observations  of  the 
tractors  at  work  together  and  in  in- 
dividual demonstrations,  coupled  with 
your  knowledge  of  the  strong  points 
in  the  make-up  of  the  other  trac- 
tors, should  enable  you  to  satisfy 
yourself  in  the  five  days  of  this  Dem- 
onstration just  which  tractor  will 
save  you  most. 


FEWER  MEN  NEEDED  BY  TRAC- 
TOR USERS. 


Farmers  in  the  corn  belt  are 
surely  not  getting  the  benefit  from 
tractors  they  own  as  compared  with 
California  tractor  users.  The  Re- 
search Department  of  the  Standard 
Farm  Papers  recently  received  16  7 
answers  to  certain  questions  sent  to 
tractor  users  of  four  States.  Of  131 
who  answered  the  question,  "How 
many  days  in  the  year  do  you  use 
your  tractor?"  2  6  used  it  between 
31  and  40  days,  21  between  21  and 
30  days,  19  between  41  and  50 
days,  and  17  between  51  and  60 
days.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  them 
use  their  tractor  less  than  60  days 
in  the  year.  That  is  partly  because 
they  have  not  yet  adapted  tractors 
to  row  cultivation,  but  not  mostly 
so.  They  have  not  learned  the  va- 
rious uses  to  which  tractors  are 
commonly  put  in  California.  Of  139 
who  answered  the  question,  "What 
proportion  of  the  time  do  you  use 
your  tractor  for  belt  work?"  24 
farmers  said  33  1-3  per  cent,  22  said 
none  at  all,  18  said  50  per  cent,  16 
said  10  per  cent,  12  said  25  per 
cent,  11  said  20  per  cent,  and  11 
said  5  per  cent.  Sixty-nine  per  cent 
of  them  use  their  tractors  for  belt 
work  less  than  one-third  of  the 
time  they  are  in  use  for  all  pur- 
poses. Two-thirds  of  the  167  who 
answered  whether  tractor  farming 
enabled  them  to  farm  with  fewer 
men  said  "yes." 


Potatoes  dug  while  the  vines  are 
green  are  likely  to  be  injured  in 
handling  because  the  skin  slips  eas- 
ily and  blackens.  A  frost  is  needed 
before  digging,  to  kill  the  vines 
so   the  skins. will   set.  • 


THE  Nilson  Patented  Lever  Hitch  is  the  greatest 
improvement  in  Tractor  Design  in  recent  years. 
By  hitching  the  plows  to  a  swinging  drawbar  attached 
considerably  above  the  rear  axle,  the  pull  of  the  plows  is 
automatically  converted  into  downward  pressure,  thus 
giving  the  drive  wheels  "GRIP"  or  traction,  without  a 
pound  of  useless  weight. 

It  enables  us  to  build  a  tractor  with  BIG  TRACTION, 
LIGHT  WEIGHT,  FUEL  ECONOMY. 


Found  Only  On 


Because  of  the  Lever  Hitch  the  Nilson 
Junior,  weighing  only  5,000  pounds,  has 
3,000  pounds  drawbar  pull  at  plowing 
speed,  wliile  the  Nilson  Senior,  weigh- 
ing only  6,400  pounds,  has  4,000  pounds 
drawbar  pull  at  plowing  speed. 

Nilson  Tractors  employ  three  driving 
wheels  keyed  on  the  same  axle,  making 
in  effect  a  WIDE  DRUM  DRIVE.  They 
do  not  pack  the  soil.  They  stay  ON 
TOP. 

.  WRITE  OR 


It  is  the  Lever  Hitch  and  Drum  Drive 
that  enable  the  Nilson  to  easily  outclass 
any  tractor  ever  sold  in  California, — 
even  those  equipped  with  the  same  Wau- 
kesha Motor  used  in  the  Nilson. 

Nilson  Tractors  have  been  thoroughly 
tried  out,  and  "made  good"  in  California. 

See  them  at  the  Los  Angeles  Demon- 
stration, September  17th  to  25th. 

Distributors,  with  Repairs  and  Service, 
at  Los  Angeles  and  Stockton. 

WIRE  OS. 


NILSON  TRACTOR  CO. 


2662  University  Ave. 
S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Cleveland  Tractor 


$  1 600  f .  o.  b.  Los  Angeles 

Entered  in  Tractor  Demonstration 
SEPT.    17    TO  21 

Wiltshire  Boulevard  at  Lftbrea  Air. 
Los  Angeles,  Cat. 

F.  T.  Briles,  S.  Cal.  Distributor 

214-216  No.  Los  Anfltlts  St..  Los  Angelrs,  Cal. 
Branch  House— 110  Main  St.,  Porterville,  Cal. 


Forward-looking  farmers  are  mak- 
ing necessary  repairs  on  their  ma- 
chinery before  putting  it  away  for 
the  winter. 


You  Must  Help  Solve  the 
Skilled  Labor  Problem 

Do  YOUR  Part 
Train  the  RIGHT  way  for  greater  efficiency 
Highest  Wages  in  History  Being  Paid 

for  highly  skilled  automobile  and  tractor  me- 
chanics, ignition  experts,  tractioneers,  vulcan- 
izers,  machinists,  welders.  Let  the  biggest, 
oldest,  most  practical  and  best  equipped  school 
on  Pacific  Coast  train  you. 

Over  5000  successful  graduates.  Established 
1905.  Competent  instructors.  Big,  new  build- 
ing. Most  modern  equipment,  including  Holt 
Caterpillar,  International  Titan,  Sampson  G. 
M.  C.  Tractors.  See  booth  at  Tractor  Demon- 
stration. 

Send  for  Big  Descriptive  Catalog. 

National  Automotive  School 


805-23  S.  Figueroa  Street 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


Practical 
Courses 

in 

Tractioneering 

Machine  Shop 

Auto  Repairing 

Ignition 

Lighting 

Starting 

Battery  Work 

Vulcanizing 

Welding 

Driving 
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farm  Products 


Must  Increase 


If  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  do 
their  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How 
are  you  going  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with 
the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 


arc  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAE. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Development  of  California's  Fig  Industry 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  i.  Fox.] 

no  split  fruit.  This  orchard  (part  of 
which  consists  of ,  border  trees  to 
other  fields)  produced  last  year  135 
tons  of  dried  figs,  and  the  owner 
expects  the  same  amount  this  year. 
Mr.  McHenry  thinks  well  enough  of 
the  White  Adriatic  to  plant  out  90 
acres  more,  which  are  now  two  years 
old.  He  has  just  installed  a  new 
scrubbing  machine.  The  figs  are 
dumped  into  the  hopper  and  sprayed 
with  a  sousing  douch  of  brine — 25 
lbs.  to  100  gallons  of  water.  The 
figs  are  carried  down  on  to  trays, 
which  are  placed  on  trucks  and  run 
direct  to  the  sulphur  house  while 
still  moist,  and  are  sulphured  on  the 
trays.  They  are  kept  in  the  sul- 
phur house  only  four  hours  and  then 
go  to  the  drying  ground.  The  sul- 
phur house  holds  about  seven  tons 
to  a  charge  and  is  in  fourteen  di- 
visions. A  tractor  is  used  as  power 
for  running  the  washing  machine 
and  its  tray  carrier. 

The  trees  are  large  and  wide- 
spreading,  as  is  natural  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  tree.  They  are  pruned 
up  only  sufficiently  to  give  passage 
through  the  orchard  with  the  trac- 
tor. They  have  one  irrigation  and 
then  the  ground  is  kept  well  stirred. 
The  outside  and  border  rows  carry 
about  twice  the  amount  of  fruit  that 
the  inside  of  orchard  bears.  Mr. 
McHenry  likes  the  White  Adriatic 
because  it  gives  him  results,  is  a 
very  regular  producer  and  is  the 


Tradition  informs  us  that  the  first 
body  covering  of  man  to  hide  his 
nakedness  was  composed  of  fig 
leaves.  I  have  often  thought  that  in 
a  fig  climate  such  garments  must 
have  been  rather  short-lived  and 
uncomfortable  unless  the  ribs  were 
trimmed  down.  Anyway,  the  fig  is 
one  of  the  earliest  mentioned  fruits 
in  the  Bible;  and  as  it,  together 
with  the  grape  and  the  apple,  were 
staple  articles  of  food  in  Adam's  day, 
so  has  California  made  the  dried 
products  a  staple  for  world  consump- 
tion in  these  latter  years  of  grace 
through  the  study  and  sturdy  co- 
operation of  growers,  nurserymen,  j 
and  scientists — not  only  in  produc-  | 
tion.  but  in  processing  and  now,  in  | 
marketing.  Co-operation  and  the  as- 
sociations of  growers  have  combined  | 
to  lift  our  fruit  men  out  of  distress 
and  uncertainty  to  a  dignified  status 
of  stability,  and  an  assurance  that 
their  members,  if  loyal  to  their 
brothers  and  their  calling,  will  keep 
up  the  standards  they  have  striven 
so  hard  to  obtain.  This  applies  to 
all  the  associations — raisin,  prune 
and  apricot,  peach,  pear,  et  al.  No- 
where in  the  world  has  horticulture 
attained  so  high  a  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion as  in  California,  or  where  its 
products  are  more  carefully  stand- 
ardized and  inspected.  Many  of  our 
most  successful  growers  have  had 
the  advantage  of  a  university  edu- 
cation in  horticulture  and  kindred 


A  view  of  the  Henry  Markurian  (alimyrna  flg  orchard  near  Fresno,  one  of  the  tinetit  in  the 

San  Joauuin  Valley. 


subjects,  which  gives  them  the 
broadest  knowledge  possible  to  be- 
gin on. 

The  fig  and  the  raisin  are  pecul- 
iarly adapted  to  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  where  there  is  ample  heat 
and  moisture,  and  a  climate  suffi- 
ciently hot  and  dry  to  mature  and 
cure  the  crop  in  the  sun. 

VARIETIES  CAREFULLY  STUDIED. 

In  different  sections  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  one  meets  with  a 
well-defined  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  White 
Adriatic  and  the  Calimyrna.  But 
the  Calimyrna  man  perhaps  seems 
the  most  positive  of  the  superiority 
of  his  product  and  believes  that, 
given  the  same  age  trees  and  proper 
attention,  the  Calimyrna  will  bear 
as  heavily  as  the  Adriatic,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fruit  being  of  superior 
size  and  quality.  Men  who  are  mak- 
ing a  careful  study  of  this  young  in- 
dustry are  well  aware  of  the  in- 
tricacy of  their  subject.  That  loca- 
tion, rainfall,  temperatures,  soil  and 
water  table  all  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  As  an  earnest  of  the  equal 
division  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  chief  varieties.  I  find 
that  the  nurseries  are  providing  for 
an  equal  demand— half  Calimyrna 
and  half  Adriatics. 

THE  WHITE  ADRIATIC  POPULAR. 

The  first  large  Adriatic  orchard  we 
visited  was  at  the  Bald  Eagle  Ranch 
at  Modesto,  which  is  now  managed 
entirely  by  Robert  McHenry — his 
brother  having  been  called  to  the 
colors.  This  orchard  consists  of 
some  40  acres  of  23-year-old  trees, 
growing  on  land  varying  in  charac- 
ter from  a  heavy  loam  to  a  sandy 
loam.  The  fruit  was  ripening  (ready 
to  pick  September  1st)  and  we  saw 


least  trouble  to  take  care  of.  The 
Hatch  orchard  at  Fresno,  of  twelve 
and  one-half  acres  of  Adriatics,  pro- 
duces an  average  of  three  tons  to 
the  acre. 

THE  CALIMYRNA  FIG. 

Henry  Markarian  of  Fresno  has 
160  acres  of  bearing  figs  sixteen 
years  old,  one-half  of  which  are 
Calimyrnas  and  one-half  Adriatics. 
He  is  resetting  completely  with 
Smyrna-  and  has  recently  planted 
out  eighty  acres  more.  He  irrigates 
twice  a  year  and  attributes  the  split- 
ting of  fruit  chiefly  to  soil  condi- 
tions. A  heavy  moisture  retaining 
soil,  an  excess  of  alkali,  subirriga- 
tion  are  the  chief  causes.  He  says 
that  over-pollination  has  nothing  to 
do  with  split  fruit.  In  1913  he  had 
the  highest  per  cent  of  splits,  culling 
10  per  cent.  The  year  after  he 
culled  only  4  per  cent,  and  last 
year  less  than  %  per  cent.  Lime 
seems  to  have  helped  overcome  split- 
ting in  the  heavier  ground,  and  Mr. 
Markarian  uses  as  high  as  two  tons 
to  the  acre  of  hydrated  lime  not 
oftener  than  once  in  five  years.  He 
put  200  lbs.  of  lime  around  one  tree 
where  all  the  figs  were  split  and  left 
another,  in  similar  condition,  with- 
out lime.  The  effect  observed  the 
following  year  was.  no  split  fruit  on 
the  limed  tree  while  the  unlimed 
one's  fruit  was  all  cracked. 

Two  hundred  to  300  Capri  figs 
to  a  tree  are  used  for  pollenization. 
Mr.  Markarian  says  it  is  the  great- 
est mistake  to  thin  out  the  wood  on 
figs,  as  it  exposes  the  limb  to  sun 
burn  and  may  result  in  the  death  of 
the  tree  if  exposure  becomes  too 
great.  They  are  just  trimmed  back 
at  the  tips.  He  is  using  more  and 
more  fertilizer  year  by  year,  and  in 
addition  to  alfalfa  or  other  humus 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


Km  The  Spider 

Beetle- Mildew-Tomato  Worm- 
Sqnirrels-Gophers*Etc. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOK 


Packed  complete,  including 

The  Liquid  Flame, 

Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator 

Standard  Size  $18.00 

Junior  Size  $16.90 

At  your  Dealers,  or  send  to  us : 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001,  6029  Pasadena  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES 
REEDLEY,  CALIF. 


GrozIt 

HIQHLY 

Concentrated  -  Pulverized 

Manure 


A  mixture  of  cattle  and  sheep  manure 
from  animals  fed  on  cotton  seed  meal 
and  cake  and  alfalfa  (highly  nitro- 
genous foodsi  aged  .for  several  years 
under  climate  conditions  that  remove 
moisture  but  prevent  leaching  and  fer- 
menting. 
No  odor. 

No  flies  or  lnsect9. 
No  weed  seed  or  foreign  matter. 
Many  times  plant  food  values  of  or- 
dinary manure. 
Guaranteed  contents. 
Nltr-vgen.  1.5  to  2%. 
Phos.  Acid,  P'O*  1.26  to  2%. 
Potash  K'O  water  soluble,  4  to  8%. 
We  are  shipping  GROZ-IT  in  immense 
quantities    to    Southern    nnd  Eastern 
states,  where  present  freight  rates  make 
It  $10  per  ton  more  than  cost  to  yon. 
Place  your  order   now  to   Insure  de- 
livery. 

Sold  in  bags  or  hulk. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Also  ordinary  Manure 

in  Carloads 

Horse-  Sheep  -  Cattle 
and  Rotted  Manures 

Pacific  Manure 
&  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco 


Dealer* 

IB 
PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

31-* !i  First  St.,  Saa  FranrUro 
Blake.  Moflltt  \  Towne.    Lm  Anrelea 
Make.  MrFall  Co..         Portland.  Ore. 
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hauled  on  he  applies  1,000  lbs,  of 
bone  phosphate  to  the  acre  one  year 
and  %  of  a  ton  of  superphosphate 
the  next.  Twenty  acres  of  fruit 
thoroughly  cared  for  and  kept  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  fertility  and  pro- 
duction, pays  better  than  double 
the  area  with  no  care  in  fertilizing. 
His  Smyrna  figs  average  18  to  the 
pound,  and  he  showed  us  one  tree 
that  he  estimates  will  produce  500 
pounds  of  fruit.  Also  one  of  his 
Adriatics  that  he  estimated  carried 
600  pounds. 

PICKING  AND  CURING. 

The  cost  of  picking  and  curing 
averages  from  $9.00  to  $12.00  a  ton. 
The  figs  are  dried  on  stacked  trays 
for  one  week  and  the  Adriatics  are 
then  run  into  the  sulphur  house  for 
five  hours,  using  a  quart  of  sulphur 
per  ton.  After  they  are  washed  in 
cold  water  containing  one  per  cent 
of  lime  and  five  per  cent  salt,  in 
which  solution  they  are  left  for  one 
hour  or  less.  There  are  six  pickings 
of  this  fruit  and  the  harvest  season 
lasts  about  six  weeks.  There  are 
heavy  plantings  of  figs  now  in 
project  and  of  recent  setting.  J.  C. 
Forkner  is  setting  out  4,500  acres 
of  Calimyrnas,  and  Cobb  Bros.  700, 
to  mention  two  of  the  largest  indi- 
vidual plantings.  All  the  way  from 
Merced  to  Bakersfield  figs  are  being 
set  out  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
valley  and,  in  these  young  orchards, 
summer  crops  are  being  grown  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  production,  as 
figs  should  be  set  not  less  than  forty 
feet  apart. 

Even  without  the  large  orchards 
now  being  set  out,  it  seems  that  the 
fig  in  the  above  named  sections 
would  soon  become  a  staple  if  only 
border  trees  were  planted.  The 
Smyrna  fig  is  a  leader  because  of  its 
magnificent  size  and  high  sugar  con- 
tent. The  Adriatic  grower  claims 
that  his  fig  is  less  liable  to  split,  is 
a  sure  bearer,  does  not  sour  so 
readily,  and  does  not  require  the  at- 
tention and  expense  attached  to  pol- 
lenization.  That  as  a  border  tree  it 
bears  far  more  heavily  than  any  in- 
side orchard  tree.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Calimyrna  (or  Smyrna)  grower 
says,  "If  you  are  in  the  business, 
why  not  produce  the  highest  quality 
of  fruit  obtainable?" 

STANDARDIZATION  AND  INSPECTION 
IMPERATIVE. 

One  thing  is  certain.  If  the  fig 
industry  is  to  grow  and  thrive, 
standardization  and  careful  inspec- 
tion will  have  to  be  practiced  and 
the  small  figs  used  for  jam  or  in 
some  other  way.  If  the  fig  growers 
of  California  expect  to  build  up  ex- 
tensive markets  they  will  have  to 
see  that  no  small  or  sour  fruit  goes 
out  of  the  state.  The  present  high 
price  of  the  fruit  is  going  to  induce 
a  heavy  planting,  and  it  means  a 
long  wait  before  the  trees  are  large 
enough  to  produce  a  heavy  crop.  Mr. 
Markarian  has  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  jam  making,  and  this  will 
probably  give  a  very  large  outlet  for 
the  fruit  in  the  future.  The  fig  in- 
dustry has  come  to  stay  and  is  being 
very  carefully  studied  by  men  who 
are  commercially  successful  in  it. 
And  in  the  section  to  which  it  is 
suited,  the  more  these  growers  keep 
in  touch  with  one  another  regarding 
not  only  the  production,  but  the 
handling  and  marketing  of  their 
fruit,  the  sooner  will  it  come  to  be 
classed  among  the  staples  of  this 
great  Inland  Empire  of  California. 


FUMIGATION  FOR  CITRUS  TREES. 

"Fumigation  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  is  the  most  satisfactory 
treatment  for  the  control  of  scale 
insects  on  citrus  trees.  The  dense 
foliage,  together  with  the  fact  that 
it  is  evergreen,  makes  the  citrus  tree 
particularly  unsuitable  for  spraying. 
It  is  not  permissible  to  use  a  spray 
of  sufficient  concentration  to  kill  all 
of  the  stages  of  scale  insects,  because 
of  danger  of  injury,  and  the  great 
difficulty  in  spraying  is  to  hit  all, 
or  even  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
scales  to  insure  clean  trees  and  fruit 
the  following  year.  In  the  forego- 
ing objections  lies  the  failure  of 
spraying  citrus  trees  for  scale." 

The  above  quotation  is  from  Prof. 
Quayle,  who  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  authorities  in  the  State  on  this 


subject,  and  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner C.  F.  Collins  of  Tulare  county 
says  that  his  experience  (which  is 
very  extensive)  convinces  him  that 
the  above  statement  is  correct  in 
every  particular.  In  the  case  of 
young  trees  or  trees  about  door- 
yards,  where  fumigation  is  impos- 
sible or  inconvenient,  kerosene  emul- 
sion should  be  used,  and  the  best 
thing  to  use  with  the  kerosene  is  a 
washing  powder.  The  time  to  spray 
is  soon  after  the  scale  begins  to 
hatch  freely — about  June  1st  in  Tu- 
lare county — and  again  early  in 
August.  This  is  also  a  useful  spray 
for  red  spider  and  will  remove  moss. 
Fumigation  is  practical  only  in  the 
hands  of  experienced  operators  and 
its  beneficial  effects  should  be  good 
for  two  or  three  years. 


A  strong  movement  is  on  foot  to 
have  the  Government  build  a  stor- 
age dam  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Walker  river.  This  is  the  largest 
river  in  Nevada,  and  every  year 
thousands  of  acre-feet  of  water  go  to 
waste.  The  crop  loss  this  year  in 
the  valley  would  have  paid  for  a  big 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  dam.  Then, 
too,  there  are  large  tracts  of  land 
that  are  desert  wastes  now  that  could 
be  made  to  produce  good  crops  with 
the  use  of  water. 


The  Valve-in-head-type  engine  illus- 
trated here,  like  all  internal  combus- 
tion engines,  requires  an  oil  that 
holds  its  lubricating  qualities  at  cyl- 
inder heat,  burns  clean  in  the  com- 
bustion chambers  and  goes  out  with 
exhaust.  Zerolene  fills  these  require- 
ments perfectly,  because  it  is  correct- 
ly refined  from  selected  California  as- 
phalt-base crude. 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 

It  Keeps  the  Engine  Young! 

Zerolene  keeps  the  engine  young— full-powered,  smooth- 
running,  and  economical  in  fuel  and  oil  consumption— 
because  it  is  correctly  refined  from  selected  California 
asphalt-base  crude.  Gives  better  lubrication  with  less 
carbon.  Made  in  several  consistencies.  Get  our  Correct 
Lubrication  Chart  covering  your  car. 

At  dealers  everywhere  and  Standard  Oil 
Service  Stations. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


See  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Demonstration 

America  must  feed  the  world — a  task  that  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  most  efficient  methods  and  mach  ines.  It  is,  therefore,  the  patriotic  duty  of 
every  farmer  to  visit  the  Los  Angeles  Demonstration  and  learn  the  "how  and  why"  of 
modern  power-farming. 

See  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  there  and  learn  why  this  tractor  stands  supreme. 
Study  its  construction — use  of  the  highest  grade  materials,  workmanship  and  design  make 
this  tractor  able  to  do  work  that  can  be  done  by  no  other  kind  of  tractor  power,  and  to 
stand  up  for  years  of  service  under  the  most  severe  conditions.  Learn  how  the  tractor 
can  improve  your  crops,  increase  your  profits,  lessen  your  labor  and  lessen  costs. 

"Caterpillar"  Tractors  have  proved  their  merit  on  the  battlefields  of  France.  For 
more  than  a  decade  they  have  served  the  farmers  of  this  country  and  every  other  agricul- 
tural nation.  Thousands  of  satisfied  owners  testify  to  the  superiority  of  this  tractor.  And 
the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  will  do  .for  you  what  it  has  done  for  others.  Now,  more  than 
ever  before,  you  should  adopt  this  tractor  for  your  work.  See  it  at  the  Los  Angeles  Dem- 
onstration, or  write  today  for  complete  catalogue. 


Reg.  U.S.  Pat  Off. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Paclde  »nr»l  Preee.J 


Tulare  County  Notes. 

Tulare  county  is  second  in  the 
State  in  citrus  acreage.  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  C.  F.  Collins  re- 
ports 38.260  acres  planted  or  in 
bearing,  with  navels  in  the  lead. 
Last  year  there  were  1366  cars  of 
Washington  navel  oranges  shipped 
and  about  an  equal  number  of  Va- 
lencia?, besides  grapefruit  and  tan- 
gerines. The  orange  crop  here  is 
proving;  more  disappointing  this  sea- 
son as  time  goes  on.  The  estimate 
now  stands  at  45  per  cent  for  Va- 
lencias  and  25  per  cent  of  a  crop 
of  navels. 

The  peach  crop  will  be  about  65 
per  cent  of  normal  and  prunes  60 
per  cent,  while  table  grapes  and 
raisins  will  be  100  per  cent. 

Commissioner  Collins  tells  us  that 
in  his  campaign  against  squirrels 
this  year  his  men  have  put  out  110 
tons  of  poisoned  bait,  besides  using 
some  thousands  of  gallons  of  car- 
bon bisulphide  and  over  a  million 
cans  of  rodent  exterminator  when 
carbon  bisulphide  ran  short.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  many  farmers  bought 
and  used  their  own  material  and 
now  squirrels  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  This  campaign  will 
result  in  untold  millions  of  dollars 
of  saving  in  the  State  and  is  an 
achievement  of  which  the  Horticul- 
tural Commission  may  well  be  proud. 

Storm  Water  Protection. 

A  storm  water  protection  district 
for  the  prevention  of  overflows  from 
Bear  Creek  has  been  petitioned  for 
in  Merced  county.  The  purpose  is 
to  keep  the  channel  free  from  trees, 
brush  and  trash  which  arrest  the 
flow  of  water  in  flood  time  and 
cause  it  to  inundate  the  adjacent 
fields.  The  channel  is  to  be  opened, 
widened  and  straightened  and  any 
necessary  dykes  put  in.  The  terri- 
tory embraced  in  the  project  totals 
over  16.000  acres. 

Until  the  district  plan  is  adopted 
the  County  Supervisors  will  have  the 
administration  of  the  project,  with 
the  assistance  of  three  honorary 
commissioners,  who  are  to  assess 
damages  and  benefits. 

Salt  Water  Kills  Orange  Trees. 

Death  of  a  number  of  orange  trees 
in'  the  well-known  Taylor  orchards 
in  the  Lindsay  district  north  of  Por- 
terville  has  been  traced,  according 
to  orchard  experts  of  that  district, 
to  irrigation  water.  Analysis  made 
of  the  water  pumped  from  the  well 
on  the  property  for  irrigation  of  the 
trees  is  said  to  have  shown  a  large 
percentage  of  salt.  When  the  soil 
was  impregnated  with  this  sodium 
salt  the  trees  began  to  die.  Whether 
any  remedy  for  the  condition  can  be 
obtained  is  doubtful. 

Fruit  Pits  for  the  Government. 

It  is  claimed  that  charcoal  from 
peach  and  other  fruit  pits  has  600 
per  cent  greater  neutralizing  effect 
than  wood  charcoal.  The  Govern- 
ment seems  very  anxious  to  secure 
all  the  pits  available  and  the  price 
set  for  the  grower  for  peach  pits  is 


Fertilize  all  Crops 

— with  = 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Small  quantity  per  acre  will 
increase  your  production  and  in- 
come. 

Write  or  call  for  particulars. 
NITRATE  AOENCIES  COMPANY 

HENRY  BOOKS1N.  District  Manager 
518-519  Bank  of  San  Jose  Building 
SAN  JOSE  CALIFORNIA 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Uardj     Rhododendrons,    Azaleas,  Boxwoods. 
Hollies  and  a  complete  line  of 

Coniferous  Evergreens. 
WHITE    FOB  PRICES 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

ECBEKA.  CALIFORNIA. 


$7.50  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 
When  necessary  the  Government  has 
agreed  to  furnish  sacks  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  farmer. 

Pears  Planted  in  Alfalfa. 

Fear  trees  planted  in  alfalfa  by 
L.  B.  Dutton  of  Santa  Clara  county 
in  the  spring  of  1917  are  fully  as 
thrifty  as  others  adjoining,  which 
have  been  cleanly  cultivated.  The 
land  is  sediment  adobe  over  adobe 
and  so  moist  that  it  had  to  be  tile 
drained  before  alfalfa  would  thrive. 
Each  tree  was  hoed  for  a  foot  or 
two  around  the  base. 

Bees  Profitable  in  Orchards. 

H.  Gunnarson  of  Kingsburg  has 
30  stands  of  bees  for  pollenization  of 
his  fruit  trees.  He  says  they  are 
the  best  money-makers  on  the  place. 
He  has  already  sold  23  5-gallon 
cans  of  honey  and  expects  to  take 
off  23  more  this  season,  contracted 
at  $12  per  5  gallons.  This  will  net 
him  $400  for  the  season. 

Imperfect  Pollination. 

In  the  peach  districts  around  Di- 
nuba  and  vicinity  the  larger  number 
of  split-pits  is  attributed  to  the 
action  of  frost  by  some  growers. 
There  were  also  a  great  many 
small,  undeveloped  peaches  contain- 
ing empty  seeds,  apparently  due  to 
imperfect  pollination. 

Unripe  Melons  Condemned. 

Three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
unripe  melons  were  recently  con- 
demned at  Turlock  by  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Rutherford,  and  sev- 
eral shippers  were  arrested  for  vio- 
lation of  the  State  law. 

General  Nctes. 

Fig  growers  are  paying  pickers 
from  14c  to  15c  a  box  for  harvest- 
ing. 

The  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  olive 
plant  at  Nimbus.  Sacramento  county, 
is  being  doubled. 

Day  wages  in  Fresno  run  from 
$2.25  to  $2.50  a  day  with  board, 
and  teamsters  $3  and  found. 

Many  peach  growers  are  prepar- 
ing to  irrigate  their  orchards  again 
when  they  have  pumping  plants  or 
are  able  to  obtain  water  in  any  way. 

Mildew  is  reported  from  various 
grape  sections  and  it  is  being  pretty 
well  controlled  by  the  persistent  use 
of  sulphur.  Wine  grapes  have  suf- 
fered most. 

The  Eckstein  Nurseries  at  Modesto 
report  a  large  sale  of  Corey's  thorn- 
less  blackberry  last  year,  sending  a 
great  many  plants  to  Oregon  and 
Washington  and  some  to  Texas  and 
Florida. 

Atwater,  Merced  county,  is  to  have 
a  district  fair  on  September  13  and 
14.  There  are  a  lot  of  grapes  shipped 
from  here,  also  it  is  the  center  of 
the  sweet  potato  district.  Atwater 
has  six  packing  houses  and  one  can- 
nery. 

J.  Anderson,  near  Jackson  road, 
Acampo,  sold  his  Tokay  crop  last 
year  at  $125  an  acre  on  the  vine. 
We  saw  a  crop  of  Tokays  and  Mus- 
cats that  was  reported  to  have  been 
sold  this  year  for  $250  on  the  vine, 
not  far  from  this,  and  it  looked  like 
a  good  buy.  barring  accidents. 

Arthur  E.  Beers,  Horticultural 
Commissioner  of  Merced  county,  re- 
ports a  very  busy  season  with  the 
State-wide  squirrel  campaign,  which 
has  been  added  this  year  to  the 
County  Commissioner's  duties.  Mr. 
Beers  also  appointed  a  grasshopper 
inspector  in  one  of  his  districts  to 
take  care  of  an  infestation  and  pro- 
vide against  its  recurrence. 

The  grape-leaf  hopper  has  been  so 
very  busy  this  summer  that  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that 
clean  culture  in  the  vineyard  and 
all  around  the  edges  will  assist  in 
control  of  the  insect.  For,  although 
this  hopper  lives  entirely  on  the 
grape-vine  leaves  in  summer,  he  lives 
during  the  winter  on  legumes, 
grasses  and  weeds  and  in  the  spring 
living  also  on  berry  vines  and  creep- 
ers till  the  vines  are  ready. 


War  Time  Conditions 

Save-Use 


The  Shortest 
Shortening 

by  a 
Long  Way 


Use  One-Third 

Less 


For  Sale 
Everywhere 


w  "tT  WEIGHT  I  LB.8°*L. 

VIOLET 

r  BRAND 

HtTENl 


ATTENTION 
LADIES! 

Visit  our  booth  at 
the  Tractor  Demon- 
stration. See  and 
Sample  the  many 
delicious  dishes 
made  with  the  aid  of 

VIOLET  BRAND 
SHORTENING 


45 

WAR  RECIPES 

Mailed  free  upon  request  -  or  ask  for  them  at  our  booth,  at  the 

TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION 
Los  Angeles    =    September  17=18=19=20=21 


rousands  of  Western  Fanners*, 
Look  for  the  Giant  Trade  Mark 


STUMPING—  AORICl 


The  Giant  trade-mark  on  each  case  of  Giant 
Farm  Powder  is  put  there  for  your  protection. 
When  you  see  it  you  know  you  are  getting  the 
real  Giant  Farm  Powder — the  kind  that  has 
been  cutting  blasting  costs  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  . 

Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant 
Stumping — have  become  so  popular  that  many  other 
high  explosives  are  often  in  error  called  "giant 
powders."  Don't  be  misled.  There  is  only  one  brand 
of  Giant  Powder.    Demand  the  genuine. 

"I  have  tried  all  stumping  powders  on  the  market 
under  every  practical  working  condition,"  writes 
James  Foran,  Big  Lake,  Wash.,  "hereafter  I  will  use 
— hing  but  Giant."  Joseph  Labunski,  Cedar  Camp, 
.,  says,  "Whenever  I  use  powder,  it  will  be  Giant. 


DOth: 
Ore 


Send  Coupon  or  Postal  mentioning  this  Paper 


and  you  will  receive  free  the  big  book  "Better  Farm- 
ing. "  It  shows  how  your  head  can  help  your  hands  in 
making  farm  work  easier,  cheaper  and  more  profitable. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

"  Eocnjtbtng  for  Blotting" 
Home  Office :  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City 
Seattle,  Spokane 


MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illusuatcd  booklet  "Better  Farming."    I  am  especially  interested 

in  (please  check) 

□  Stump  Blasting  □   Ditch  Blasting.  □   Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □   Tree  Bed  Blasting  □   Read  Making 

tisiuz  •  Addrcsa____  
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Plant  More  and  Better  Wheat 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Farmers  who  have  become  inter- 
ested in  the  State-wide  campaign 
under  the  slogan  above,  and  who  are 
planning  to  sow  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  being  made  by  the 
agricultural  department  of  theSperry 
Flour  Company,  which  has  launched 
the  drive,  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  data  on  the  history  of 
Early  Baart  wheat.  The  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  a  letter  received 
at  the  Sperry  headquarters  in  Stock- 
ton from  George  F.  Freeman,  plant 
breeder  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona. Tucson,  who  has  followed  the 
development  of  this  variety  for  12 
years  or  more: 

"With  regard  to  whether  the  high 
rank  of  Arizona  as  a  wheat  produc- 
ing State  is  due  to  Early  Baart 
wheat,  will  say  that  it  is  so  indi- 
rectly in  this  way.  In  early  days 
Arizona  grew  a  large  quantity  of 
wheat.  It  was  principally  of  the 
variety  known  as  White  Sonora. 
This  is  a  soft  wheat,  which  is  very 
suitable  for  the  making  of  pastries 
and  white  biscuit,  but  with  insuf- 
ficient gluten  for  the  production  of 
first-class  baker's  bread.  With  this 
variety  a  number  of  flour  mills  were 
built  in  the  State,  but  when  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  was  put 
through  and  finally  freight  rates 
from  the  Middle  West  became  rea- 
sonable it  was  found  that  the 
stronger  flour  from  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa wheats  were  so  much  better 
for  bread  making  purposes  that  the 
flour  from  Arizona  mills  was  prac- 
tically driven  off  the  market. 

"With  this  condition  of  affairs  one 
after  another  of  the  mills  closed. 
The  price  of  Arizona-grown,  wheat 
dropped,  and  the  whole  wheat-grow- 
ing industry  was  on  the  verge  of 
being  abandoned.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  nearly  all  of  the  wheat  that 
was  still  grown  in  the  State  was 
used  as  chicken  feed,  and  the  two  or 
three  mills  which  continued  to  run 
ground  wheat,  which  was  shipped  in 
from  the  Middle  West. 

"About  twelve  years  ago  the  Ari- 
zona Experimental  Station,  realizing 
the  loss  to  the  farmers  by  the  grad- 
ual dying  of  the  wheat  industry,  be- 
gan to  cast  about  for  wheat  varieties 
which  would  make  grain  of  sufficient 
quality  that  the  flour  from  it  could 
to  a  certain  extent  compete  with 
that  shipped  in.  As  a  result,  Early 
Baart,  introduced  at  that  time  from 
Australia,  was  found  to  be  very 
promising.  It  was  turned  over  to 
Mr.  Peters  of  Tempe  Milling  Co., 
who  liked  it  so  well  that  he  urged 
that  all  the  farmers  in  that  vicinity 
grow  this  variety. 

"From  this  as  a  beginning  it  has 
spread  all  over  Arizona,  then  through 


Southern  California,  and  is  now  well 
established  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
We  might  say,  therefore,  that  the 
introduction  of  the  Early  Baart 
wheat  was  the  means  of  saying  the 
wheat  industry  in  Arizona,  and 
hence  indirectly  the  cause  of  our 
high  standing  today  in  acre  yields 
of  this  commodity.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  peculiar  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  in  Arizona  are 
favorable  to  the  high  yields  of  any 
variety.  One  has  no  trouble  on  good 
land  in  growing  50  to  60  bushels 
per  acre  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  State  as  a  whole  should  not 
average  at  least  40  to  45  bushels.  I 
have  grown  as  high  as  67  bushels 
per  acre  in  field  plots  of  an  acre  or 
more." 

EARLY  BAART  IX  IMPERIAL. 

With  regard  to  commercially- 
grown  varieties  in  Imperial  Valley, 
where  wheat  acreage  is  supplanting 
barley  acreage,  partly  on  account  of 
the  campaign  for  more  wheat,  Rob- 
ert A.  Todd  of  Los  Angeles  writes 
that  last  fall,  when  he  bought  a 
carload  of  seed  wheat,  he  accepted 
the  suggestion  to  include  enough  for 
50  acres  of  Early  Baart  because  Ari- 
zona experience  had  shown  that  this 
variety  withstood  either  wet  or  dry 
weather  better  than  White  Austra- 
lian, which  comprised  the  rest  of  the 
carload. 

"If  I  had  planted  all  of  the  acre- 
age to  Early  Baart,  I  should  have 
made  more  money  than  I  did  from 
the  White  Australian,"  writes  Mr. 
Todd.  "We  had  a  few  warm  days 
the  latter  part  of  April  and  this 
greatly  damaged  the  White  Austra- 
lian crop.  The  Early  Baarts  grew 
perfectly  and  yielded  20  sacks  to  the 
acre.  The  berries  were  plump  and 
commanded  the  top  price  from  the 
Government.  The  White  Australian 
berries  were  small  and  were  classed 
as  soft  wheat  by  the  Government  in- 
spector. The  Early  Baart  was  easier 
to  harvest"  than  barley,  but  thresh- 
ing the  White  Australian  was  the 
worst  job  we  ever  had  on  the  ranch. 
The  straw  was  as  tough  as  Panama 
straw  and  I  should  have  been  unable 
to  harvest  it  had  I  not  had  a  har- 
vester of  my  own.  I  intend  to  plant 
about  600  acres  to  wheat  this  fall 
and  am  looking  for  Early  Baart 
seed." 


ORCHARD  BARLEY  FED  COW. 

Fifteen  dollars  invested  in  a  bar- 
ley cover-crop  in  F.  W.  Orchard's 
13  acres  of  fruit  trees  in  Sonoma 
county  furnished  feed  for  his  cow 
last  winter  which  he  figured  saved 
$50  worth  of  hay. 


The 
Cheapest 

Place 
To  Buy 
Good  Trees 


Live  Agents  Wanted  in  Every  County 

LOSSE 
BLENHEIM 

'COT 

The  Losse  Blenheim  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  and  satisfactory  cots  the  Califor- 
nia grower  can  plant.  It  bears  big  crops 
season  after  season.  The  fruit  is  of  large 
size  and  fine  quality  and  always  brings  a 
good  price.  We  can  furnish  you  with  the 
genuine  Losse  strain — clean,  vigorous,  thrifty 
trees  that  are  sure  to  grow  and  make  your 
orchard  a  success. 

Write  for  our  new  price  list. 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make 
Santa  Clara  Co.  Famous 
76  S.  MARKET,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


Beet  Sugar  Lime  Fertilizer 

The  most  readily  available  form  of  lime,  having:  been  hydrated.  contains  a  little  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Is  thus  a  mild,  complete  fertilizer.  Cost  six  to  seven  dol- 
lars per  ton  in  bulk  in  car  lots.  f.  o.  b.  cars  the  siding-  nearest  your  ranch,  south  of 
Chico  and  north  of  Tehachapi. 

CHICKEN  MANURE 

The  richest  of  all  manure,  is  the  most  economical,  handling  and  freight  cost  being  the 
same  for  others  as  for  the  highly  concentrated  chicken  manure.  Car  lot  bulk  shipments 
only. 

Sole  Distributor: 

A.  M.  BLUMER,  433  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  license  J-764. 


CALIFORNIA 

Liberty  Fair 

Exposition  Park===Los  Angeles 
Oct.  12  to  26,  1918 

Live  Stock  =  Agriculture  ■   Horticulture  =  Manufactures 

INDORSED  BY 

The  United  States  Government 

The  State  of  California. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Merchants  and  Manufactures  Assn. 

United  States  Government  War  Exhibit 

Direct  From  Washington 

War  work  of  our  nation  to  be  shown  in 
combined  government  exhibits 

Food  Show===Helpful  Hints  on  Household  Habits. 
THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS  IN  PREMIUMS 

Thirty-nine  Buildings 
We  invite  you  to  visit  Los  Angeles  and  enjoy  the 

California  Liberty  Fair 

October  12  to  26,  1918 

Send  for  Premium  List,  now  ready.  Headquarters,  Central    Park,  Hill 
Pico  3776.  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth. 


Some  General  Facts== 

About  the  construction  of  the  HEIDER  TRACTOR.  It  is  the  most 
advanced  type  of  Tractor  construction  of  the  age.  It  is  not  a  freak — 
remember  that.  It  is  a  standard  tractor,  embodying  the  features  of 
design  and  construction  that  are  absolutely  known  to  be  correct. 

HEIDER  TRACTORS  are  not  an  experiment.  They  have  years  of 
actual  service  behind  them. 

The  man  who  buys  a  HEIDER  TRACTOR,  buys  a  tried,  tested  and 
proven  power,  a  real  all-purpose  farm  power  plant.  It  does  every  job, 
big  or  little,  that  power  can  be  used  for  on  the  farm. 

See  them  at  the  Demonstration 
Los  Angeles,  Sept.  17=18=19=20=21 

E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO. 

125=27-29  No.  Los  Angeles  St.,  LOS  ANGELES 
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Our  Beans  as  a  War  Ration 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pr 


The  announcement  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Bean  Growers'  Association, 
with  headquarters  at  Stockton,  is 
this  week  rolling  carload  after  car- 
load of  beans  eastward  for  shipment 
to  a  neutral  European  country  is 
good  news.  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  although  California's  carry-over 
of  beans  is  lighter  than  usual,  we 
are  still  able  to  send  heavy  cargoes 
overseas  without  waiting  for  the 
new  crop. 

It  is  not  accidental  that  these 
half-famished  Europeans  have  called 
for  California  beans  by  the  shipload. 
Besides  the  ease  with  which  they 
can  be  transported  by  rail  or  water, 
beans  have  proved  to  be  higher  in 
nutritive  value  than  the  average 
American  had  ever  guessed. 

Some  idea  of  the  food  value  of 
the  California  bean  can  be  gleaned 
from  interesting  data  furnished  to 
the  California  Bean  Groovers'  Asso- 
ciation by  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa,  the  fa- 
mous expert  in  dietetics  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Prof.  Jaffa 
knows  beans — knows  them  botan- 
ically,  culturally,  structurally,  chem- 
ically and  otherwise  analytically — 
and  he  knows  the  difference  in  the 
heat  calories  produced  in  a  hungry 
man  by  a  dish  of  the  demure,  chaste 
Lady  Washington,  of  the  coquetish 
Blackeye,  of  the  blushing  Pink. 

Taking  Prof.  Jaffa's  figures  as  a 
starting  point,  the  statistical  de- 
partment of  the  California  Bean 
Growers'  Association  has  visualized 
the  table  of  equalities  in  a  startling 
way.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  cost 
of  living  is  getting  on  your  nerves 
and  you  go  to  the  grocery  with  an 
analysis  of  the  calories  contained  in 
various  kinds  of  foods  "in  the  raw," 
and  you  want  to  get  all  the  calories 
you  can  for  your  little  dollar.  Start- 
ing with  the  average  of  all  varieties 
of  California  beans  as  a  basis,  you 
know  that  a  pound  represents  1615 
calories.  (You  are  not  supposed  to 
know  what  a  oalory  is  any  more 
than  you  know  what  a  kilowatt 
of  electric  current  is,  or  a  cubic 
foot  of  invisible  gas.  but  you  at 
least  know  that  the  people  whose 
business  it  is  to  know  these  things 
use  them  as  units  of  measurement 
as  accurate  as  a  yard-stick  or  a 
postal  scale.) 

If  you  wish  to  order  your  assign- 
ment of  groceries  scientifically,  ac- 
cording to  calory  value  of  each  sta- 
ple food,  you  may  use  a  pound  of 
beans  as  your  mental  yard-stick,  re- 
membering that  it  contains  1615 
calories.  You  can  get  approximately 
the  same  number  of  calories  by  buy- 
ing a  pound  of  flour  or  a  pound  and 
a  quarter  of  bread,  or  you  would 
have  to  order  two  and  a  quarter 
pounds  of  beefsteak,  or  at  least  four 
pounds  of  potatoes  or  one  dozen  and 
a  half  of  eggs  or  three  pints  of  milk 
or  nearly  a  pound  of  cheese,  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  caloric  equivalent 
of  your  pound  of  beans. 

If  your  selection  of  groceries  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  cost  price,  consider 
that  a  pound  of  beans  on  a  certain 
date  may  cost  10c.    On  that  day,  ac- 


cording to  season,  you  might  get 
two  eggs  for  10c,  and  they  might  be 
from  the  cold  storage  hen.  To  get 
the  full  caloric  equivalent  of  your 
pound  of  beans  you  would  have  to 
buy  90c  worth  of  eggs. 

1  II. I,  STOMACH  WRINKLES. 

But  there  is  another  important  fac- 
tor to  be  considered  when  you  are 
thinking  about  California  beans  as 
a  war  ration,  as  pointed  out  by 
Prof.  Jaffa.  It  is  true  that  when 
you  buy  a  pound  of  beans  and  one 
dozen  and  a  half  eggs  you  get  the 
same  number  of  calories,  measured 
"in  the  raw."  When  you  cook  the 
egg  the  ratio  of  calories  to  weight 
remains  practically  unchanged,  but 
when  you  put  your  pound  of  beans 
into  the  pot  they  swell  out  with  the 
absorbed  moisture  and  the  weight  is 
greatly  increased.  This  absorbing 
quality  of  the  California  bean  is  of 
tremendous  importance  under  con- 
ditions where  shortage  of  food  is  a 
distressing  factor.  When  a  man  is 
painfully  hungry,  a  full  stomach  is 
a  solace  beyond  reach  of  words,  es- 
pecially if  he  has  a  day's  work  to 
do  he  is  not  worrying  about  the 
number  of  calories  that  he  crowds 
down  his  esophagus  —  he  merely 
wants  the  wrinkles  of  his  stomach 
pressed  out  with  food.  The  bean 
does  the  trick  admirably  with  a  min- 
imum of  expense.  If  you  will  search 
the  grocery  through,  you  will  prob- 
ably not  find  any  other  food  of  equal 
calory  value  that  has  this  quality  of 
giving  the  "full"  satisfaction.  Fill- 
ing hungry  European  stomachs  with 
our  beans  during  the  period  of  short 
rations  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
California  Bean  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, have  the  inevitable  result  of 
teaching  Europe  how  good  our  beans 
are,  especially 'if  they  learn  how  to 
prepare  them  in  different  ways.  The 
outcome  will  be  a  permanent  de- 
mand for  California  beans  after  the 
war  has  ended.  The  association 
plans  to  have  a  special  foreign  de- 
partment which  will  stimulate  the 
demand  from  foreign  countries  and 
justify  even  an  increase  in  our  pres- 
ent large  acreage  of  beans. 

The  necessity  for  collective  mar- 
keting is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
California  Bean  Growers'  Associa- 
tion includes  practically  all  of  the 
largest  bean  growers  in  its  territory 
as  well  as  the  smallest  producers. 
One  member,  for  instance,  has  30,- 
000  acres  of  beans  under  cultiva- 
tion this  year.  Allowing  an  average 
of  only  12%  sacks  to  the  acre,  his 
yield  would  be  375,000  sacks  of  100 
pounds  each.  Suppose  that  at  nor- 
mal conditions  should  reduce  the 
price  so  that  he  should  average  only 
$7  per  sack,  the  market  value  of  his 
crop  would  be  $2,625,000.  Yet  even 
this  grower,  after  experience  in  in- 
dividual marketing,  decided  that  his 
output  was  not  large  enough  to  en- 
able him  to  market  his  beans  to  as 
great  advantage  as  would  be  the 
case  if  he  were  in  touch  with  his 
fellow  growers.  That  is  why  he 
joined  the  association. 


BEANS  SEVEN  INCHES— ALL  SUBMERGED  HARMLESSLY. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Press.] 

Some  10,000  acres  of  beans  are  normally  sub-irrigated  in  the 
Natomas  reclamation  in  Sacramento  county  from  drainage  ditches. 
These  ditches  are  in  two  systems,  one  draining  into  Pritchard's 
"Lake,"  whence  the  water  is  pumped  over  the  levee  into  the  Sacra- 
mento river.  The  other  system  drains  to  the  southern  end  and  is 
pumped  over  by  another  outfit.  The  aim  is  to  pump  out  enough  in 
the  spring  to  leave  the  water-level  about  a  foot  below  the  land-level, 
so  it  will  seep  through  the  loamy  sediment.  This  year  being  excep- 
tionally dry,  the  water  became  too  low  in  the  ditches  and  before  they 
were  filled  by  pumping  from  the  river  the  beans  became  rather  dry 
when  they  were  about  seven  inches  tall,  and  did  not  seem  to  grow 
at  all  for  about  ten  days.  The  ditches  were  pumped  full,  but  seepage 
was  not  fast  enough  in  this  emergency.  The  land  is  naturally  level; 
so  with  no  artificial  leveling,  checks  were  thrown  up  and  the  iftg 
pumps  overflowed  ditches  and  flooded  many  acres  of  beans  so  just 
their  tips  were  out  of  water.  The  soil  is  loose  and  deep,  so  the  water 
was  generally  off  in  two  hours.  A  week  later,  which  was  about 
August  24,  the  beans  had  doubled  in  size  and  in  many  places  were 
so  nearly  matted  that  they  could  not  be  cultivated  after  the  irriga- 
tion. Beans  on  low  spots  where  water  stood  over  two  hours  suffered 
by  scalding  and  some  have  died.  Where  beans  were  in  blossom,  they 
were  not  flooded  so  deeply.  Wherever  the  water  was  on  not  over  two 
hours  the  beans  have  done  splendidly  and  no  harm  has  come  from 
the  flooding. 


Uncle  Sam  Says:  SAVE 

Williams  Farmers  Delight 

FEED  GRINDERS 


Grinds 

All  Your  Feed 

ELIMINATES 
ALL  WASTE 

Used  by 
Successful 
Farmers 
Everywhere 

Send  for 
Interesting 
Bulletin 
FREE 


SNAPPED  CORN  & 
VELVET  BEAN  GRINDEI 


COLLINS  &  WEBB,  Inc. 

MACHINERY  DEALERS 

412  East  Third  St.         ::         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


TRACTOR 


THE  LITTLE  FELLOW  WITH  THE  BIG  PULL" 


GOOD  JUDGMENT 

Now — more  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  tractor  building — 
extreme  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  purchase  of  tractors.  War 
conditions  make  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  buyer  to  look  ahead — 
five  or  even  ten  years  from  today;  therefore  we  urge  you  to  make 
your  selection  of  a  tractor  wisely. 

THE  SANDUSKY  TRACTOR 

is  the  result  of  many  years  of  careful  study  of  the  tractor's  require- 
ment. Honestly  built  to  meet  every  demand  for  which  it  was  made, 
and  by  a  firm  that  ranks  high  in  the  manufacturing  world.  Back  of 
every  sale  is  an  agreement — a  guarantee  that  is  iron  clad — a  protec- 
tion— safe  and  sound.  You  cannot  purchase  a  SANDUSKY  till  it  has 
made  good  for  you. 

We  will  exhibit  Models  "E"  and  "J" 

at  the  coming  Tractor  Demonstration,  Los  Angeles,  September  17-18- 
19-20-21.  Don't  miss  it.  Don't  forget  to  follow  the  SANDUSKY  and 
the  crowd. 


THE   DAUCIi    MANUFACTURING  CO. 


216  N.  Los  Angeles  Street 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Golden  Gate  Weed  Cutter 

KUls  the  Weeds  and  Cultivates  the  SoU 

Greatest  weed  killer  on  the  market.  Cut* 
them  off  clean,  under  the  surface,  close  down 
to  the  roots.  Besides,  it  breaks  up  the  ground 
so  thoroughly  that  one  user  says  he  saved 
$200  in  a  single  season  because  after  cut  tine 
the  weeds  he  did  not  have  to  plow.  Cuts 
seven  feet  or  less,  Weighs  but  230  pounds 
Cut  adjustable  to  any'  depth.  Constructed  of 
steel  throughout.   No  other  implement  like  it. 

WRITK  FOR  CIRCULAR  which  illustrates 
and  describes  the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and 
contains  letters  from  many  users. 

C.  G.  Sigurd,  Manufacturer 

Capital  Ave.  and  McKee  Road,       San  J«m.  Cal. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


sows  grain  in  alfalfa  nearly  every 
fall  for  this  purpose. 

October  Rain  on  Potatoes. 

An   October   rain   on   main  crop 


potatoes  will  crisp  the  tubers  and 
make  them  keep  months  longer  than 
if  they  are  dug  without  rain,  ac- 
cording to  H.  A.  Hyde,  who  grows 
potatoes  at  various  places  in  Cali- 


Mountain  Wheat  Notes. 

In  a  trip  through  Chico,  Susan- 
ville,  M»doc  county,  Reno,  and  home 
a  party  of  San  Joaquin  farmers  and 
men  from  the  agricultural  and  chem- 
ical departments  of  the  Sperry  Flour 
Co.  noted  some  70,000  acres  on  the 
Madeline  Plains,  near  Ravendale, 
adapted  to  wheat  culture  but  not 
much  farmed.  Irrigated  lands  in 
the  lower  end  have  produced'  fine 
crops  of  rye  and  oats.  At  the  upper 
end,  with  an  elevation  of  5000  feet, 
they  thought  spring  wheat  should 
be  replaced  by  winter  wheat  to  per- 
mit the  roots  to  make  growth  nec- 
essary lor  a  maximum  crop  during 
the  short  summer  and  fall  months. 
The  general  practice  is  to  sow  in 
May  after  snow  melts,  but  better  use 
of  the  snow  moisture  would  be 
gained  by  fall  seeding.  Lack  of  rain 
has  been  disastrous  this  year  to 
wheat  in  the  Big  Valley  section  of 
Modoc  county;  but  in  the  Honey 
Lake  district  of  Lassen  county,  irri- 
gation has  saved  the  day.  No  finer 
wheat  had  been  seen  north  of  Te- 
hachapi.  Good  acreage  was  planted 
between  Susanville  and  Doyle  and 
the  yield  seems  heavy.  Binding  is 
now  in  full  swing. 

Powdered  Vegetable  Soup. 

In  a  minute  our  Sammies  in  the 
trenches  may  have  nourishing,  de- 
licious hot  soup  such  as  the  writer 
has  this  day  enjoyed  in  the  offices 
of  E.  Clemens  Horst  as  the  guest  of 
Frank  George.  Six  or  eight  differ- 
ent vegetables  of  only  the  fanciest 
quality  have  been  cooked,  dried,  and 
ground.  Two  ounces  of  the  product 
makes  four  big  platefuls  of  thick 
soup,  with  no  boiling  at  all,  though 
some  boiling  won't  hurt  it.  The  two 
ounces  contain  the  same  nourish- 
ment as  nearly  one  and  a  half 
pounds  of  fresh  vegetables.  Samples 
of  the  powdered  soup  are  being  sent 
East  to  Government  authorities  and 
to  the  hotels,  restaurants,  steamship 
lines,  etc.,  which  are  already  using 
the  Horet  California  dried  vegetables 
in  preference  to  the  "fresh"  vege- 
tables they  can  buy  in  their  own 
markets.  Various  soup  mixtures  will 
be  put  up  in  the  future  and  may 
well  form  part  of  every  camper's 
rations. 

Ethics  in  Vegetable  Packing. 

Before  standardization,  the  foreign 
and  other  truck  growers  were  prone 
to  line  up  the  cracks  of  their  to- 
mato crates  with  nice,  red,  smooth 
tomatoes,  filling  the  inside  with 
small,  unripe  or  otherwise  inferior 
fruit.  Sweet  potatoes  the  same.  The 
cracks  in  the  crates  showed,  and  do 
still  show,  those  of  nice  size  and 
shape,  which  is  not  always  an  ear- 
nest of  what  may  be  found  within. 
From  time  immemorial  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  set  forth  the  most  at- 
tractive wares  and  to  conceal  im- 
perfections in  bulk  from  the  pur- 
chasers. But  the  ethics  of  modern 
business  demand  a  reliable  pack  and 
painstaking  quality.  Co-operation 
and  standardization  are  the  only 
means  of  insuring  these  results. 

Bean  Growers'  Association. 

The  original  object  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Bean  Growers'  Association  to 
control  1,000,000  bags  of  beans  this 
season  was  surpassed  by  July  31, 
and  half  a  million  more  had  been 
signed  up  a  month  later  under  the 
new  objective  of  2,000,000  bags. 
Growers  outside  of  the  territory  al- 
ready covered  by  the  association 
from  Salinas  and  Turlock  north- 
ward are  not  being  solicited  to  join 
until  this  territory  is  well  consol- 
idated and  the  marketing  is  well 
under  way.  The  1917  carry-over  is 
being  marketed  by  the  association  at 
present. 

Adobe  in  Hay. 

Fifty  pounds  of  adobe  and  rocks 
were  found  aa  an  average  per  bale 
in  a  large  shipment  of  hay  not  long 
ago  when  it  was  inspected  by  State 
Superintendent  of  Weights  and 
Measures  C.  G.  Johnson.  One  bale 
contained   80   pounds.     In  another 


shipment  of  150  bales  they  averaged 
32  pounds  each  of  dirt.  Some  adobe 
is  bound  to  get  mixed  in  hay,  but 
at  the  rate  above  the  farm  would 
soon  be  sold  in  small  subdivisions 
and  at  subdivision  prices. 

Merced's  Tomatoes. 

Merced  county  has  the  monopoly 
on  tomatoes  lasting  from  two  to  six 
weeks,  according  to  season.  It  may 
begin  the  end  of  May,  when  the 
Imperial  Valley  is  usually  through 
shipping,  and  last  to  the  middle  of 
July,  when  other  sections  are  ship- 
ping. Large  quantities  are  shipped 
to  Canada,  Portland  and  Seattle. 
This  year  40  carloads  were  shipped 
in  carload  lots. 

Choking  Foxtail  from  Alfalfa. 

•Alfalfa  is  practically  freed  from 
foxtail  by  Robert  Collier  of  Solano 
county.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
he  intended  to  cut  a  crop  after  the 
last  irrigation,  but  did  not  get  to  it. 
Foxtail  started  when  rains  came,  but 
the  heavy  coat  of  alfalfa  smothered 
it.  He  has  done  the  same  thing 
purposely  since  then.     His  brother 


Farm  for  Profit 

and  help  U.  S.  win  the  war 

Authoritative  tests  have  proved  that  as  high  as  50  per  cent  increase  in 
crop  production  may  be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of  fertilizer.  Do 
you  realize  what  that  increase  means?  Fertilizer  is  the  basis  of  crop 
production,  and  compared  to  the  prices  of  the  crops  they  help  to  pro- 
duce, fertilizers  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  are  today. 

MORE  CROPS 

will  be  raised  in  America  this  year  than  ever  before.  Make  every  acre 
you  own  or  rent  produce  to  the  limit.  Fertilize  your  land — the  increase 
in  yield  and  price  of  crops  will  more  than  pay  all  the  fertilizer  expense 
— it  will  enable  you  to  farm  with  profit.  Don't  spend  your  time  working 
worn  out  land.    Make  it  pay — Fertilize  with  Hauser's  Organic  Fertilizer. 

HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY 


9th  and  Mateo  Sts. 


PHONES 
10336  Bdw.  5600 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


uality  Assured 


by  Fairbanks -Morse  standards 
throughout  this  famous  "Z"  Engine, 
for  which  150,000  practical  farmers 
have  paid  $10,000,000.  Service  was 
proved  before  all  this  money  was 
paid— a  doubly  convincing  record. 

They  bought  on  demonstrated  per- 
formance in  action — regardless  of 
price — to  get  the  biggest  dollar-for- 
dollar  values  per  H.  P.  ever  built 
into  an  engine.  They  acted  wisely. 


The  Service  You  Get  From  Your  Local  Dealer 
Your  local  dealer  has  just  the  type  "Z"  for  your  needs  in  stock-waiting  for  you. 
Buy  from  him.  He  is  prepared  to  give  prompt  delivery  and  personal  service. 


See 
These 
Z'Engine 
Features 


1.  Fairbanks- 
Morse 
QUALITY. 


2. 


3. 


6. 


Economical  in 
first  and  fuel 
cost  and  low 
upkeep. 

Simplicity 
and  staunch 
durability. 

Lightweight, 

Substantial, 

Fool-proof. 

Gun-barrel 
Cylinder  Bore. 

Leak-proof 
Compression. 


7.  Complete 
with  Built-in 
Magneto. 


8. 


More  than 
Rated  Power. 


3  and  6  H.  P. 

Use 

Kerosene 

—Also  Distillate 
—Coal  Oil 
—Tops  or 
Gasoline. 

The  IX  H.  P.  uses 
gasoline  only. 


FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  CO. 

CllACci^O    -  Manufacturers 
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THE   DRIED   APPLE  INDUSTRY. 


IWritlen    for   PhcIIm'    Rural   I'retiN   by   A.  W. 
Tatr.J 

Chinese  firms  at  present  control 
some  80  per  cent  of  the  output  of 
dried  apples  at  Watsonville  and 
would  doubtless  control  it  all  were 
it  not  for  the  introduction  of  mod- 
ern labor-saving  machinery  which 
has  enabled  a  few  firms  to  compete. 
Today  there  are  84  kilns  operating 
in  Watsonville  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  employing  over  1400  peo- 
ple. Their  output  last  year  was 
51S1  tons  of  dried  fruit  or  nearly 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  apple  pro- 
duction of  the  Pajaro  Valley  was 
dried. 

Probably  the  largest  dryer  in  the 
world  is  owned  here  by  the  I'nglish 
Bros,  on  Main  street.  They  employ 
50  people  for  30  power-operated 
peelers  and  the  dryer  has  a  daily 
capacity  of  seven  dried  tons. 

The  U.  S.  Government  was  the 
best  customer  last  season.  It  is 
estimated  its  purchases  amounted  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  output,  for 
which  it  paid  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1,500,000. 

At  present  it  is  usually  consid- 
ered that  the  cost  of  drying  is  about 
$50  per  ton,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
the  fruit.  The  average  paid  for 
drying  apples  in  1917  was  $17.50 
per  ton.  though  towards  the  end  of 
the  season  as  high  as  $35  was  paid. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  the  aver- 
age price  received  for  dried  apples 
would  be  10^c  per  pound. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  a  large  number  of 
the  drying  firms  lost  money  last 
year.  Dried  fruit  was  contracted 
early  in  the  season  at  ordinarily  fair 
prices,  but  as  the  price  of  dried  fruit 
advanced  packed  apples  and  dryer 
stock  shot  upward  and  in  order  to 
fill  their  contracts  dryers  had  to  pay 
the  advanced  prices. 


DROP  OF  ORANGES  REDUCED. 

Very  encouraging  results  in  the 
prevention  of  the  June  drop  of  or- 
anges have  been  obtained  at  Edison 
this  year  by  J.  E.  Clark,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Edison  Land  and 
Water  Company,  as  described  in  the 
Kern  County  Farm  Bureau  Monthly. 

On  one  tract  of  five  acres  melilotus 
alba,  seeded  at  the  rate  of  15  pounds 
per  acre,  and  vetch,  at  the  rate  of 
10  to  12  pounds  per  acre,  were 
planted  in^  February  as  a  summer 
cover-crop.  The  growth  of  the  cover- 
crop,  particularly  the  melilotus  alba, 
was  very  luxuriant,  plenty  of  irriga- 
tion water  being  provided.  The  effect 
on  the  temperature,  physical  con- 
dition, and  moisture  relations  of  the 
soil  was  very  marked  and  the  orange 
trees  are  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  con- 
dition. Mr.  Clark  estimates  that  the 
crop  of  oranges  on  this  five-acre 
tract  will  amount  to  at  least  400 
boxes,  as  compared  with  only  a  few- 
boxes  from  the  same  orchard  last 
year. 

Another  30-acre  orange  orchard 
was  seeded  to  vetch  and  melilotus 
alba,  at  the  rate  of  30  pounds  of 
vetch  and  6  pounds  of  the  clover. 
The  amount  of  fruit  on  these  trees 
is  also  very  satisfactory  and  notice- 
ably greater  than  in  an  adjoining 
orchard  where  no  cover-crop  was 
planted.  The  growing  of  a  summer 
cover-crop  is  only  feasible  where 
there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  irri- 
gation water  for  both  the  trees  and 
the  cover-crop. 


MONTHLY  CROP  REPORT— STATE 
AVERAGE. 


Per  cent 

■Walnuts    83 

Pru  lies    72 

Plum;)    74 

Olives    70 

Grapes    <("> 

Firs   100 

Aiirnots    80 


Per  eent 

Pears    83 

Peaches    75 

Oranees — 

Valencia    84 

Navel    63 

Lemons    88 

Berries    90 


Almonds    70  I  Apples   

Figures  indicate  condition  of  crop 
in  percentage  on  the  basis  of  100 
as  normal. 


A  Government  entomologist,  in- 
vestigating the  district  around  Grid- 
ley  for  evidences  of  the  new  pest, 
the  Oriental  peach  moth,  one  of  the 
worst  enemies  of  deciduous  fruits 
known,  found  none  in  '.he  vicinity. 


of  moderate  price 

Styleplus  are  the  only  clothes  in 
America  identified  each  season  at  nation- 
ally known  prices. 

Each  Styleplus  grade  is  one  price  the 
nation  over. 

We  center  our  volume  on  a  few  grades — cut 
down  the  expense  of  manufacturing — this  is  the 
reason  behind  the  famous  Styleplus  quality. 

No  matter  where, — no  matter  when — you  buy 
Styleplus  Clothes  you  know  they  are  right  in  style, 
in  wear,  and  in  price. 

Go  to  the  Styleplus  Store  and  see  for  yourself. 
Try  on  the  clothes.  Get  exactly  the  kind  that 
suits  your  build  and  your  taste — that  fit  right  and 
look  well. 

When  you  see  your  clothes  before  you  buy  them 
you  know  what  you  are  getting.  Buy  Styleplus 
and  you  will  always  be  sure  of  the  big  value  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Two  grades  in  Styleplus  suits:  $25  and  $30. 

Three  grades  in  Styleplus  overcoats:  $25.  $30 
and  $35. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing  merchant  in  most  cities 
and  towns.    Write  us  (Dept.AA^  for  Styleplus  book- 
let and  name  of  local  dealer. 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 

Styleplus  Clothes 

$25  AND$30 


T*JM  MAM  PtUffffW 


Trade  Mirk 
Registered 


TEach  grade  one  price  the  nation  over" 

I  America's  only  known -priced  clothes 


The  joy  of  riding  is  height- 
ened when  your  ear  is 
equipped  with  these  famous 
casings.  Nftrvvalks  permit 
the  least  amount  of  road 
vibration.  They  bound  over 
rough  road  surfaces,  absorb- 
ing the  multitudinous  jars  to 
a  remarkable  extent. 

Factory  Distributors 

Lichtenberger= 

Ferguson  Co. 

Pico  and  Hope  Sts. 

LOS  ANOELES 
1211  Van  Ness  Ave. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

1925  Merced  St. 
FRESNO 


Still  Better  Tillage  Tools 

Deering — McCormick — Osborne 
TJAVE  you  seen  the  New  Third  Lever  on 
a  Deering,  McCormick,  or  Osborne 

Three-Lever  Disk  Harrow?  It  is  a  depth  regulator. 
"With  it  you  raise  and  lower  the  inner  ends  of  the 
disk  gangs  to  meet  all  field  conditions.  You  do  this  quickly 
and  easily,  without  in  any  degree  destroying  the  rigidity  of 
the  gangs,  for  which  International  Harvester  disks  havo 
always  been  famous. 

Have  you  seen  the  New  and  Exclusive  Attachment  of  the 
Tandem?  This  is  another  feature  we  are  proud  of.  The 
connecting  braces  tie  to  both  leading  gangs,  extending  from 
the  tandem  in  such  a  way  that  the  gangs  must  cut  the  ridges 
left  by  the  leading  gangs.  In  turning  corners,  the  sliding 
connecting  braces  allow  natural  flexibility  and  following  of 
the  tandem  without  crowding  sidewise. 

International  Harvester  disk  harrows  have  done  top-notch 
good  work  for  many  years.  They  have  built-in  weight  boxes, 
adjustable  forecarriage,  4- wear  wood  bushings,  tall  hard  oilers, 
etc.,  etc.    This  year  they  are  simply  unbeatable. 

When  you  want  seed  beds  that  are  right,  be  sure  your  tools 

—  disk  harrows,  peg  and  spring-tooth  harrows,  cultivators,  etc. 

—  are  Deering,  McCormick  or  Osborne.    Write  us. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(lacorporaud) 

BiHinw,  Mont.         Crawford.  Neb.         Denver.  Colo.       Helen..  Moat.  /fin 
Los  Anueles.  Cal.  Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  llTfj 

Spokane.  Walk.   HAT 


lies,  Cal. 

 San  Francisco,  CaL 
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MAKE  THE  JACKASS  RABBIT  WIN 
THE  WAR. 


To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  am  sending  to  the  State 
Food  Commissioner: 

"Dear  Sir:  I  have  a  conservation 
idea  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
surely  be  a  benefit  to  California  and 
a  source  of  profit  to  some  enterpris- 
ing manufacturer.  Jack  rabbits  do 
considerable  damage  in  some  sec- 
tions. They  could  be  utilized  in  the 
following  ways:  Remove  the  hair 
(not  the  skin)  then  boil  and  cool 
and  save  the  fat  for  soap  making. 
The  meat  could  be  dried  and  sold 
for  chicken  feed  and  the  hair  could 
be  utilized  probably  for  plaster  or 
some  other  purpose.  To  catch  the 
rabbits  drives  could  be  arranged  and 
the  proceeds  go  to  the  Red  Cross. 
T.  S.  Burnight,  Calistoga. 

[Perhaps  you  wish  us  to  ask  you 
what  to  do  with  the  ears,  so  that 
you  can  tell  us  to  put  them  on  as 
a  reward  for  publishing  your  com- 
munication! But  perhaps  you  are 
serious  about  it  and  then  we  have 
to  ask  whether  you  have  figured  the 
cost  of  the  plant,  which  would  be 
required  to  make  such  products 
economically,  the  cost  of  the  labor 
to  operate  them,  the  cost  of  the  sell- 
ing campaign  which  would  be 
needed  to  create  a  demand  for  the 
products,  the  time  which  would  be 
required  to  get  all  these  things  in 
operation  and  what  would  become 
of  the  investment  after  the  first  few 
drives  had  reduced  the  jacks  to  the 
normal  requirements  of  pot-hunters 
for  rabbit  stews? — Editor.] 


GRAFTING  OVER  WINE  GRAPES. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.  1 

We  recently  visited  several  vine- 
yards in  Fresno.  Merced,  Tulare  and 
Madera  counties,  where  old  Zinfan- 
del  vineyards  had  been  grafted  over 
to  Thompson  Seedless,  though  we 
did  not  see  any  where  the  Zante 
currant  had  been  tried.  In  each 
instance  there  was  a  sprinkling  of 
Zinfandel  vines,  showing  that  the 
work  had  not  been  followed  up 
closely  enough  or  the  work  needed 
more  supervision. 

Generally  speaking,  the  vines 
were  fairly  strong  and  thrifty  and 
were  bearing  an  average  crop  for 
the  year,  which  is  less  than  last  in 
most  Thompson  vineyards.  On  12- 
year-old  vines  we  thought  that  bet- 
ter results  would  have  been  attained 
if  two  grafts  had  been  put  in  in- 
stead of  one,  so  as  to  callous  over 
more  quickly — also  the  stub  could 
profitably  have  been  dressed  over 
with  asphaltum  to  make  it  last 
longer.  The  unions  are  good  and 
grafts  made  about  level  with  the 
ground,  so  they  could  be  covered. 
The  best  crop  we  saw  of  these 
worked-over  vines  will  produce  about 
two  tons  to  the  acre  of  dried  fruit. 


MERCED  COUNTY  MENTION. 

Merced  county  raises  about  one- 
half  of  all  the  sweet  potatoes  pro- 
duced on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Her 
acreage  in  this  crop  is  about  4000 
acres.  We  saw  one  field  of  950 
acres,  rented  by  the  Arkalian  Bros. 
The  crop  runs  from  two  to  two  and 
a  half  tons  to  the  acre  and  has  been 
bringing  $3.50  per  100  pounds,  as 
compared  with  $2.50  last  year — a 
record  price.  A  good  many  are  be- 
ing shipped  this  year  in  half  crates. 

Blackeye  beans  are  a  good  crop 
here  and  do  better  than  any  other. 
Gyp  corn  is  also  a  good  crop  this 
year  and  is  said  to  pay  as  well  as 
the  cow  pea,  averaging  a  ton  to 
the  acre. 

Merced  county  claims  10,000  acres 
in  beans  and  94,000  acres  in  alfalfa. 
The  west  half  of  the  county  is  en- 
tirely given  up  to  dairying,  alfalfa 
and  stock. 


The  Berkeley  Federal  Land  Bank 
has  loaned  $7,182,700  and  has  ap- 
proved loans  for  $4,685,560  more. 
Of  these  totals,  1776  California  farm- 
ers have  received,  up  to  August  1, 
$5,494,500,  with  approved  loans  to- 
taling $8,843,760.  Nevada  farmers 
have  received  $153,900  of  the  $208,- 
300  approved.  Arizona  farmers  have 
received  $271,300  of  the  $515,000 
approved. 


Why  the  cost  of  producing  cattle 
does  not  determine  their 
selling  price 


TO  produce  a  steer  for  meat 
purposes  requires,  as  you 
know,  a  period  of  from  one  to 
three  years. 

The  prices  the  producer  has  to 
pay  for  feed,  labor  and  other  items 
during  this  period,  together  with 
weather  conditions,  determine 
what  it  costs  to  produce  the  steer. 

But  the  price  the  producer  re- 
ceives for  the  steer  depends  on 
conditions  existing  at  the  time  it 
is  sent  to  market. 

If  the  supply  of  cattle  coming  on 
the  market  at  this  time  is  greater 
than  the  consumer  demand  for 
dressed  meat,  the  prices  of  meat 
and  live  stock  go  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  coming  to  market  is 
less  than  enough  to  supply  the 
consumer  demand  for  meat,  the 
prices  of  meat  and  live  stock 
go  up. 


Not  only  do  the  receipts  of  ani- 
mals vary  from  week  to  week  but 
the  consumer  demand  for  meat 
also  fluctuates. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  prices  results 
from  an  economic  law  that  oper- 
ates in  every  business.  It  is  the 
packer's  task  to  turn  live  stock 
into  dressed  meat  and  by-prod- 
ucts, and  distribute  them  to  the 
consumer  under  control  of  this  law. 

Market  conditions  and  compe- 
tition establish  the  prices  the  pro- 
ducer gets  for  his  cattle.  When 
meat  prices  go  up  or  down,  so  do 
cattle  prices. 

The  packer  can't  pay  out  more 
money  for  animals  than  he  takes 
in  from  the  sale  of  meat  and  by- 
products. 

Swift  &  Company  will  gladly 
co-operate  in  the  carrying  out  of 
any  national  policy  that  will  tend 
to  steady  the  prices  of  live  stock 
and  meat. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  with  more  than  20,000  stockholders 


SULPHUR 

Pleur  de  Soufre,  Anchor 
Brand ;  Velvet  Flowers 
of  Sulphur  and  Eagle 
Brand. 

Packed  in  barrels  and 
double  sacks:  are  the 
fluffiest  and  purest  Sul- 
phurs that  money  can 
buy;  the  best  for  vine- 
yards: the  best  tor 
bleaching  purposes,  leav- 
ing no  ash. 

Try  our  new  brand  of 
sublimed  100  per  cent 
pure  Ventilated  Sulphur 
for  making  Paste  — 
Atomic  Sulphur. 
For  Lime  Sulphur  Solu- 
tion, use  our  "S"  Brand 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur, 
which  we  will  furnish 
at  a  price  so  cheap  that 
you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  ready-made 
■folutions. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment Send  for  illustrated  booklet:  also 
price  list  and  samples. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

684  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  powdered  mica  in 
Mica  Axle  Grease  keeps 
the  spindles  smooth,  re- 
sists wear  and  pressure, 
and  makes  the  grease 
last  twice  as  long.  Mica 
Axle  Grease  would  still 
be  good  axle  grease 
without  the  mica.  But 
the  mica  makes  it  bet- 
ter. Get  a  can  from  your 
dealer  today. 


HICA 

AXLE  GREASE 
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Pays  to  Feed  Dairy  Cows  Well 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


In  answering  the  question.  "Does 
it  pay  to  feed  high-priced  concen- 
trates to  cows?"  a  prominent  and 
successful  dairyman  replied:  "I 
never  yet  saw  the  time  when  feed 
prices  were  so  high  that  it  did  not 
pay  to  feed  a  good  cow  to  her  full 
capacity;  also,  I  never  yet  saw  feed 
so  cheap  that  it  paid  to  keep  a  poor 
cow."  There  you  have  the  situa- 
tion in  a  nutshell.  Test  the  cows. 
Sell  the  unprofitable  ones.  Use  the 
money  to  buy  grain  for  the  rest. 
And  the  few  good  cows,  fed  to  their 
capacity,  will  make  you  more  money 
than  the  larger  herd  did  under  the 
old  method  of  limited  feeding. 

Not  right  away,  though.  If  you 
add  10  cents'  worth  of  grain  to  a 
cow's  ration  today,  you  must  not  ex- 
pect to  get  10  cents'  worth  of  extra 
milk  from  her  tomorrow.  You  must 
be  satisfied  with  the  cumulative  ef- 
fect, not  only  upon  the  present  lac- 
tation period  but  also  upon  the  fol- 
lowing one. 

A  test  was  conducted  at  one  of 
the  experiment  stations,  in  which 
one  lot  of  cows  was  fed  liberally  on 
concentrates  during  an  entire  lacta- 
tion period  and  another  lot  received 
none.  After  freshening,  neither  lot 
received  concentrates.  It  was  found 
that  the  cows  in  the  first  lot  pro- 
duced much  more  heavily  than  those 
in  the  second,  evidently  having 
stored  up  a  reserve  during  the  year 
of  heavy  feeding.  Furthermore,  they 
held  up  well  during  the  entire  sec- 
ond year,  while  the  cows  in  the  sec- 
ond lot  let  up  on  their  flow  after 
three  or  four  months  and  finished 
the  year  in  very  poor  condition. 

So  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
feed  your  cows  concentrates  put  on 
your  long  lookers.  Consider  not 
only  that  their  -flow  will  be  In- 
creased somewhat,  but  that  they 
will  hold  up  longer  and  will  be  In 


better  shape  for  another  year's  work. 
They  will  be  able  to  furnish  better 
nourishment  to  the  calves  they  are 
carrying,  and  this  will  result  in 
larger  and  stronger  calves  that  will 
make  greater  and  cheaper  gains. 
The  cows  will  breed  more  regu- 
larly, and  will  have  greater  consti- 
tutional vigor,  so  will  not  be  so  sus- 
ceptible to  disease. 

If  you  are  feeding  silage  to  sup- 
plement alfalfa  or  other  roughage,  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  advisable 
for  you  to  add  grain  to  the  ration 
at  its  present  price.  Silage  at  the 
rate  of  30  pounds  per  day  for  a  cow 
weighing  1000  pounds,  together  with 
all  the  alfalfa  she  will  consume,  is 
about  all  that  a  patriotic  cow  can 
expect  at  this  time. 

But  if  you  have  been  feeding  al- 
falfa alone,  you  will  find  it  profit- 
able to  add  a  small  amount  of  grain. 
Prof.  Eckles.  the  well-known  author- 
ity, offers  a  schedule  as  follows: 

Lbs.  milk  daily.  Lbs.  grain  daily. 

25   3 

  4 

  5% 


.30. 
35. 
40. 

50. 


9 


This  does  not  mean  that  a  high- 
priced  grain  ration  needs  to  be  used. 
Beet  pulp  makes  a  fine  combination 
with  alfalfa — is  a  good  substitute 
for  silage.  Six  parts  dried  beet 
pulp,  two  parts  rolled  or  ground  bar- 
ley and  from  one-half  to  one  part 
coconut  oil  meal,  by  weight,  makes 
a  cheap  and  satisfactory  war-time 
ration.  Add  three-quarters  ounce 
salt  for  each  cow  and  let  the  entire 
mixture  soak  for  twelve  hours  in 
five  times  its  weight  of  water,  which 
is  about  the  amount  it  will  absorb. 

If  the  hay  can  be  chopped,  a  waste 
of  from  15  to  25  per  cent  will  be 
saved,  and  if  straw  is  substituted 
for  one-fourth  of  the  alfalfa  a  still 
further  saving  will  be  effected. 


Kindness  to  Dairy  Cows  Pays 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


A  Holstein  breeder  had  a  three- 
year-old  heifer  that  had  milked  so 
persistently  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  dry  her  up  until  five  days  before 
freshening.  He  did  everything  that 
he  could  think  of  to  stop  her  flow 
of  milk,  including  cutting  off  her 
feed  to  such  an  extent  that  when  she 
freshened  she  was  little  more  than  a 
skeleton. 

However,  he  wanted  to  give  her 
an  official  record  of  some  sort,  so  he 
placed  her  in  the  care  of  a  man  who 
was  not  familiar  with  official  test 
work  but  who  said  he  had  milked  a 
little  and  was  willing  to  follow  in- 
structions. The  owner's  advice  to 
the  attendant  was:  "Be  just  as  kind 
to  her  as  you  can." 

Knowing  the  conditions  under 
which  she  was  working,  the  owner 
made  up  his  mind  that  a  16-pound 
record  was  all  he  could  expect,  and 
you  can  imagine  his  surprise  when 


|  she  finished  with  nearly  23  pounds 
to  her  credit. 

He  found  the  secret  one  day  when 
he  chanced  to  enter  the  stable  un- 
announced. There  in  the  stall  lay 
the  heifer,  and  curled  up  between 
her  fore  and  hind  legs,  his  head 
resting  upon  her  side,  lay  the  milker, 
fast  asleep. 

Who  will  dispute  the  owner's  claim 
that  the  last  seven  pounds  of  that 
record  was  due  to  care  and  kind- 
ness? 


Purebred  Registered 

^HOLSTEIN 
I*  CATTLE 

You  cannot  sell  milk  at  a  profit  unless 
you  cut  your  production  costs  by  keeping 
cows  that  will  average  7000  lbs.  per  year 
and  upwards. 

The  agricultural  colleges  and  state  ex- 
periment stations  through  tests  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  supply  facts  and  figures  that 
will  satisly  any  open-minded  business  man 
that  for  every  purpose,  the  Holstein  is 
the  most  profitable  breed. 
Sind  /iirFBEE  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Frieeian  Assn.  of  America 
F.L  Houghton. Sec..  Bar  330,Brattleboro,Vt. 


f0p  Milking  Machines 


QMfisdCliu  H-K  keeps  tubd  and  nipt  rwert  and 
MWtlH  ^  dean.  Penetrates  milk  solids — kills  the 
barren*.  Is  dean — hiimlea — cannot  taint 
Bilk.  B*K  makes  rubber  parrs  last  looter 
—  cannot  harm  metal.  Used  and  recom- 
mended by  Milking  Machine  Manufacturers 
for  yean.  Cheapest  in  actual  use — sold 
under  guaraaue  Get  B-K  today — end  sou: 
milk  troubles.  Send  us  your  order  and  you 
dealer's  name.  Send  for  dairy  bulletins  and 
M trial  oner. 

CtDeral  Laboratories-  Madison.  Wis. 


3439 


So.  P« SL 


WILL  REGISTERED  COWS  PAY? 

Are  you  wondering  if  you  can 
make  registered  cows  pay?  Perhaps 
you  haven't  the  money  to  buy  ani- 
mals with  fancy  pedigrees  and  high 
records;  neither  are  you  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  official  testing.  And 
you  wonder  if  the  kind  of  registered 
cows  within  your  reach  will  pay. 

Here  is  the  proof:  A  year  ago  A. 
J.  and  Nellie  A.  Morey  of  Orland 
bought  the  Jersey  cow.  Gertie's  Fox 
Alene.  from  N.  H.  Locke  for  $300, 
and  showed  her  at  the  Glenn  County 
Fair.  She  was  made  grand  cham- 
pion and  won  two  prizes  of  $20  each 
for  highest  butter  production. 

She  dropped  a  bull  calf,  September 
20,  and  he  was  sold  for  $100.  In 
nine  months  she  produced  400  pounds 
of  butterfat.  which  sold  for  $180. 
Thus  the  cash  returns  were  $320,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  value  of 
the  skim  milk  fed  to  calves  and 
pigs,  worth  probably  about  $48,  and 
the  manure,  worth  about  $6. 

Here  is  a  grand  total  of  $374  for 
the  year.  Take  two  cows  in  your 
dairy  worth  $150  each  and  figure 
what  they  returned  you  during  the 
past  year.  Like  as  not  you  will  de- 
cide that  one  registered  cow  at  $300 
will  make  more  profit  for  you  than 
two  grades  worth  $150  each. 


W.  T.  Roberts  of  Penn  Grove  re- 
ports a  very  heavy  demand  for  milk- 
ing Shorthorn  bulls,  and  has  only 
four  left,  but  these  are  good  ones 
and  will  be  offered  soon.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts is  thinking  of  showing  at  San 
Francisco. 


The  Jersey  cow,  Spermfield  Owl's 
Eva.  owned  by  Meridale  Farms,  New 
York,  has  answered  the  question  as 
to  whether  a  cow  can  retain  her 
milking  qualities  after  having  made 
a  great  record,  by  completing  her 
sixth  official  yearly  test  at  twelve 
years  of  age  with  a  record  of  15,- 
504.2  pounds  of  milk  and  833.72 
pounds  of  fat.  This  is  next  to  her 
best  record,  made  at  eight  years  of 


age,  when  she  produced  16,457.4 
pounds  of  milk  and  993. 3»  pounds 
of  fat. 


The  Guernsey  cow.  Linden  Girl  of 
Harbor  Hill  3rd  58625,  has  recently 
completed  a  record  in  class  CC  ot 
15,032.9  pounds  of  milk  and  785.89 
pounds  of  butterfat.  This  record 
makes  her  the  champion  cow  of  the 
breed  in  this  new  maternity  class. 


SECOND  MODESTO  SALE 

90  Registered  90 

Holsteins 

MODESTO,  CALIFORNIA 
Thursday,  Oct.  17,  1918 

Including  the  entire  dispersal  of  the  C.  G.  Outland  herd  at  Modesto,  and 
splendid  consignments  from  eleven  other  high-class  herds. 
There  will  be  cows  and  heifers  of  show  quality,  high  record  cows  and 
daughters  of  high  record  cows,  bred  to  bulls  from  dams  with  records  up 
to  over  40  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and  over  1100  lbs  butter  in  one  year. 
A  splendid  opportunity  to  buy  foundation  animals  at  a  time  when  it 
behooves  every  man  to  get  all  the  registered  Holsteins  he  can  feed  and 
handle,  for  there  is  every  indication  that  demand  is  going  to  far  exceed 
the  supply  in  the  immediate  future. 

Catalog  in  preparation.    Write  for  one. 


Management 


California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Co. 


J.  M.  HENDERSON,  Jr.,  Pres. 

SACRAMENTO 


C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager 

CALIFORNIA 


TYPEY  SON  OF  MODEL  FRANCIS  GLISTA  173142 

from  a  Daughter  of  Prince  Riverside  Walker. 

The  A.  R.  O.  records  of  Model  FranciB  Glista'a  dam.  granddam  and  of  his  sire's  dam 
and  granddam  average  30.70  pounds  in  seven  days.  His  first  seven  dame  average  4  \'.v  ; 
fat.    The  calf's  dam  made  a  high  record  under  unfavorable  conditions.    This  and  other 


young  stock  for  sale. 

C.  C.  SLATER 


Pacheco,  Contra  Costa  County 


FINE  WOOL     HEAVY  LAMBS 

Big.  smooth-bodied,  heavy  wooled  Rambouilleta  of  the  best  breeding.  I  have  used 
only  registered  rams  on  my  original  foundation  of  purebred  ewes  and  their  offspring.  A 
few  choice  yearling  rams  for  sale.    Write  for  their  breeding  or  come  and  see  them. 

E.  C.  SPEAR,  St.  Helena 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1AO1-3-0  So.  Main  St..  Loa  Angeles.  Cal 


California  Breeders  more th^ 
$350,000.00 

cattle  in  our  sales,  under  the  most  stringent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  organ- 
ization in  America.  Satisfied  buyers  have 
been  the  rule  in  all  our  sales. 
CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES  &  PEDIGREE  CO. 
C.  L.  HUGHES.  Sales  Maaager,  SacraneaU.  Cal. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 

"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS, Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


VISALIA 
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Urgent  Need  of  More  Sheep 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  marked  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation in  California  is  receiving  the 
serious  attention  of  the  local  Food 
Administration.  For  while  that  de- 
partment has  no  responsibility  in 
connection  with  the  wool  supply,  the 
matter  of  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  meat  for  our  people 
at  home,  as  well  as  our  soldiers  in 
the  field,  is  so  closely  related  to 
wool  production  that  the  adminis- 
tration feels  it  pertinent  to  urge 
greater  production. 

Statistics  show  that  in  1880  there 
were  5.6  persons  and  36.8  sheep  per 
square  mile  in  the  State,  averaging 
6.6  sheep  per  capita.  This  year  there 
are  20.2  persons  and  only  16  sheep 
per  square  mile,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  only  .7  sheep  per  capita. 
During  the  last  ten  years  alone  our 
population  has  increased  32  percent 
while  sheep  have  decreased  8  per 
cent. 

The  use  of  better  blood  in  the 
range  flocks  is  urged,  not  only  that 
a  higher  wool  clip  may  be  secured 
but  also  a  better  mutton  carcass,  so 
as  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  product  in  the  form  of 


Your 
Power  Problem 
Solved 


The  Huncie  Oil  Engine  runs  on  the 
cheapest  grades  of  fuel  and  crude  oils. 

Easily  started  on  the  coldest  morn- 
ings. 

Will  stand  up  under  the  hardest 
kind  of  service. 

Requires  practically  no  attention  ex- 
cept to  start  and  stop. 

Runs  steady  and  smooth  under  all 
conditions. 

Most  economical  engine  you  can 
operate. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

It  describes  the  Muncie  in  detail 
and  shows  just  why  it  will  meet  your 
power  requirements  perfectly. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO 

424  E.  Third  Street  LOS  ANGELES 

TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  aexea. 
Sure  to  please. 
8WINELAND  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pearson.  Prop.  Woodland.  Cat. 


mutton  and  wool  from  the  smallest 
number  of  sheep  and  the  least 
amount  of  feed. 

But  we  cannot  depend  upon  the 
ranges  to  raise  enough  sheep  for  our 
needs.  Each  farm  should  have  its 
flock,  not  simply  from  patriotic  mo- 
tives but  because  a  small  flock  will 
pay  better  than  almost  any  other 
kind  of  livestock  on  nearly  every 
farm  in  the  State. 

On  this  account  the  movement  r&- 
cently  inaugurated  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture  to  increase  sheep  pro- 
duction by  a  campaign  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  small  flock  on  every 
farm  should  have  the  co-operation 
of  all.  In  some  sections  the  move- 
ment is  being  vigorously  pushed.  In 
Yolo  county  farmers  -  have  already 
agreed  to  purchase  1000  ewes,  and 
it  is  expected  that  2000  head  will 
be  placed  on  farms  where  none  have 
heretofore  been  kept. 

According  to  a  plan  worked  out 
by  Prof.  Miller  of  the  University 
Farm,  the  ewes  are  bred  and  sold 
for  $10  per  head.  The  lamb  will 
sell  for  $6  and  the  wool  from  one 
clipping  will  net  $4,  thereby  making 
full  return  on  the  investment  in  one 
year,  and  the  farmer  still  has  the 
ewe. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  true- 
blue  American  farmers  to  make  a 
substantial  investment  and  at  the 
same  time  contribute  to  both  the 
food  of  the  country  and  the  much- 
needed  wool  supply. 


CATTLE  SQUEEZERS  FOR  DE- 
HORNING. 


Do  you  have  trouble  keeping  ani- 
mals still  while  dehorning  them  or 
performing  other  operations? 

The  best  contrivance  we  have  seen 
for  this  purpose  is  a  stall,  called  a 
squeezer,  built  for  the  purpose,  on 
the  Collins  Bros.'  dairy  at  San  Le- 
.  andro.  Its  sides  slope  from  about 
three  feet  high  toward  center  at  the 
bottom,  leaving  only  enough  level 
space  for  the  feet  of  the  animal. 

The  feature  of  this  squeezer  is  the 
heavy  wooden  V-shaped  trough,  with- 
out ends,  which  is  swung  around  on 
hinges  endwise  to  the  stall  in  place 
of  the  stanchion,  which  is  also  on 
hinges. 

The  cow's  head  rests  in  the  end 
of  the  trough  and  is  fastened  there 
by  a  rope  which  starts  from  a  hook 
on  one  side  of  the  trough,  goes  over 
her  nose,  then  under  a  hook  on  the 
opposite  side,  then  to  a  hook  about 
a  foot  back  on  the  same  side,  then 
across  her  head  just  in  front  of  her 
horns  to  a  windlass  bar  on  the  first 
side. 

If  the  tightening  of  the  rope  by 
the  windlass  does  not  hold  her  head 
firmly  enough,  a  2x4  with  the  cor- 
ners rounded  and  with  a  strap-iron 
hook  at  the  end  is  hooked  into  a 
staple  at  the  side  of  the  cow's  neck 
and  brought  down  behind  her  head 
so  that  she  can't  possibly  wiggle  it. 

CATTLE  HOOKED  INTO  MANGERS. 

Sometimes  when  cattle  feed  from 
an  open  manger  one  will  be  hooked 
into  the  manger  on  her  back  and 
will  be  badly  injured.  This  was  the 
experience  of  Collins  Bros,  of  Ala- 
meda county  in  feeding  about  300 
head  on  chopped  hay. 

But  they  are  off  the  worry  wagon 
now,  because  they  have  put  inch 
pipes  from  the  front  edge  of  the 
manger  back  to  the  top  of  the  fence 
against  which  the  manger  is  placed. 
These  pipes  are  about  two  feet  apart. 
They  are  valuable  also  in  preventing 
the  cattle  from  shoving  the  hay  out 
and  wasting  it. 

STOCKERS  WANTED. 

During  the  past  ten  days  we  have 
had  several  inquiries  from  farmers 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  for  feed- 
ing cattle.  Parties  who  have  stock 
and  no  feed  may  get  in  touch  with 
these  men  by  sending  us  their  ad- 
dresses, stating  the  number  and  lo- 
cation of  their  herds. 


obtained  by  one  breeder,  who  mar- 
keted 99  head  of  March  and  April 
pig3  on  the  18th  of  the  following 
January  at  an  average  weight  of 
297%  pounds.  These  were  the  culls 
from  the  spring  crop,  after  several 
had  been  sold  for  breeders  and  others 
reserved  for  the  herd.  They  were 
full-blooded  Durocs,  and  had  never 


been  fed  any  slop.  They  merely  ran 
on  an  eight-acre  field  of  corn  and 
rape,  and  were  finished  in  a  dry  lot. 


The  N.  H.  Locke  Co.  sold  a  regis- 
tered Jersey  bull  to  R.  G.  Westfall 
of  Colusa.  The  sale  was  made  on 
the  State  Fair  grounds  on  the  day 
before  the  opening. 


The  early  maturity  of  Duroc  pigs 
is  sufficiently  proven  in  the  result* 


Shotguns  and  Snotshells 

for  Shooting  Right 

GETTING  tne  bulge  on  your  year's  work  means  a 
lot — a  lot  more  if  you  love  dog  and  gun.  By  getting 
yourself  in  trim  with  the  right  amount  and  hind  of  re- 
creation, you  will  tackle  next  year  s  work  with  more  vim. 

There  is  mucK  additional  satisfaction  in  store  for  you  if  you  buy  a 
Remington  UMC  Pump  Gun  or  Autoloading  Shotgun  for  your  days  off  this 
Fall.  When  your  well  earned  chance  comes  to  bag  some  game,  you  will  then 
have  in  your  hands  a  gun  made  to  shoot  right.  Guns  of  the  same  design  helped 
win  the  Grand  Prize,  highest  of  possible  honors,  "For  Modern  Firearms  and 
Ammunition,"  awarded  to  Remington  UMC  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition. 

The  wonderful  "Wetproof  process  invented  for  and  exclusively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  Remington  UMC  Smokeless  "Arrow" 
and  '  "Nitro  Club"  Steel  Lined  Shotshells,  has  been  pronounced  the 
greatest  advance  in  shotshell  manufacture  in  a  decade.  These  shells 
as  now  made  are  the  first  completely  wetproof  shells.  Another 
Remington  UMC  contribution  to  shooting  right. 

In  Had  powder,  buy  the  old  reliable  Remington  UMC  "  New 
Club,"  now  Wetproof  sealed  at  turnover  and  top  wad. 

Sold  by  Hardware  and  Snorting  Goods  Dealers  in  Your  Nearest  Town. 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION 
METALLIC   CARTRIDGE   CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  VPorJa* 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshires 

FOR  SALE. 

Brood  Sows,  litters  at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts. 
Best  families. 

Finest  individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 
Call  or  write. 

Address  F.  V.  GORDON  or  F.  A.  UNGDON,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Ferris,  Cal. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


GILTS    BIG  TYPE  PROLIFIC 

Poland-China  eilts  from  stock  selected  for  prolificacy,  big  Bhow  type,  from  the  best 
blood  of  Kin^  county,  but  now  located  in  Solano  county.  Also  a  few  service  boar.. 
Ask  us  about  their  breeding  or  come  and  see  them. 

DIXON         HEWITT  &  HEWITT  CALIFORNIA 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 
HAUSER  PACKING  COMPANY  LOS  ANGELES 
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DISPERSAL  SALE 

100  Registered  100 

Holsteins 

CORCORAN,  CALIFORNIA 
Thursday,  Oct.  10,  1918 

We  are  instructed  by  \V.  H.  Ginn    &  Son  to  disperse  at   public  sale 
their  entire  herd  of  registered  Holsteins,    numbering    103    head,  on 
their  farm.  1  V£  miles  southwest  of  Corcoran,  on  the  above  date. 
The  choice  females  in  the  herd  are  mostly  in  calf  t*> 

Aralia  De  Kol  Pontiac  Salambo 

whose  three  nearest  dams  average  over  30  pounds  butter  in  7  days  and 
over  10(X)  pounds  butter  in  one  year,  and  this  great  young  sire  will  him- 
self be  sold. 

Every  animal  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder,  tuberculin  tested,  and  sold  sub- 
ject to  tuberculin  retest  by  the  buyer. 

Catalog  in  preparation.    W  rite  for  one. 


Management 


California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Co. 


J.  M.  HENDERSON,  Jr.,  Pres. 

SACRAMENTO 


C.  L  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager 

CALIFORNIA 


First  Impressions  of  the  State  Fair 


My  Range  Bulls  are 

Shorthorn  Show  Bulls 

All  of  them  have  been  at  the  Fairs  and  have  generally  won  some- 
thing. Their  get  are  uniform,  vigorous,  and  hardy,  raised  to  service 
age  on  the  range.  King  Lancaster,  three  times  Grand  Champion  at 
the  State  Fair  and  now  13  years  old,  is  still  getting  fine  calves.  My 
bulls  won  Grand  Championships  every  year  for  eleven  years  (1904  to 
1914,  inclusive),  except  1907,  when  I  showed  only  calves.  I  have  a 
breeding  herd  of  400  cows  and  can  supply  service  bulls  in  car  lots, 
but  they  are  going  fast.  Write  me  your  wants  pretty  soon  or  come 
and  see. 

Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep  also  for  sale  in  any  quantity 

Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 


T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


LIVE  OAK,  CALIFORNIA 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

Our  second  annual  sale  of  Shorthorns  will  take  place  in  January. 
Demand  is  very  good  for  Berkshires,  but  we  can  supply  your  wants. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 


M.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY 


PERKINS,  CAL. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SIIOBTHORN  CATTLE        O  D  JVl  H  \I  H  A  1    P    CCi  R.  I).  No.  1 

DrROC-jr.RSEY    SWINE    LJ  K.i»  lVJl^l  Ut\  I_E     \*>VJ .      REDWOOD     CUT,  CAL. 


HO  PLAIN  D  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND.  CAL.. 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 
San  Pranclsco  Office:  22G  Southern  Pacific  Buildins 


|  Written    for    Pacific  Rural 

I  hate  to  copy.  It's  lots  more  sat- 
isfactory to  coin  a  new  expression 
than  to  be  obliged  to  use  one  that 
somebody  else  originated.  But  as  I 
hurried  around  the  grounds  to  get  a 
general  impression  of  the  Big  Event, 
I  could  think  of  nothing  more  fitting 
than  the  slogan  of  the  fair  recently 
held  in  Honolulu — "A  war  fair  over 
here,  to  help  the  warfare  over 
there." 

For  that's  what  it  is— a  war  fair. 
And  not  only  does  it  show  what  we 
can  produce  to  help  our  boys  fight 
their  battles  "over  there";  but  It 
also  shows  that  we  are  capable  of 
fighting  our  own  battles  here  at 
home. 

Probably  there  is  not  an  exhibitor 
here  who  did  not  find  it  difficult  to 
show.  Probably  every  one.  consid-" 
ering  himself  alone,  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  remain  at  home.  The 
scarcity  of  labor,  the  shortage  of 
feed,  and  many  other  unusual  condi- 
tions combined  to  make  the  ways  of 
an  exhibitor  hard  this  year. 

Yet  every  personal  interest  and 
inclination  was  subordinated  to  the 
high  aims  of  patriotic  duty  and  civic 
obligation.  And  that  same  indom- 
itable American  spirit  which  is  blow- 
ing the  Huns  so  high  over  on  the 
battle  front  that  the  angels  can  hear 
them  squeal  manifested  itself  right 
here  at  home  in  giving  us  a  fair  that 
will  put  farming  on  a  higher  plane 
than  it  has  ever  occupied  before. 

Not  so  many  exhibits,'  naturally, 
but  quality,  quality  everwhere.  And 
everything  is  being  shown  with  a 
purpose,  which  is  to  encourage  the 
raising  of  more  and  better  products 
of  every  kind — to  prove  that  the  best 
pays  the  biggest. 

In  the  livestock  departments,  for 
example,  the  judges  are  paying  more 
attention  than  ever  to  utility  quali- 
ties, and  the  fundamentals  of  meat, 
milk  and   wool   production   are  the 


Press   by   R.   H,  Wliittrn.] 

requisites  that  are  governing  the 
selections  of  aniir/als  for  prizes.  The 
utility  standard  is  being  made  the 
show  ring  standard,  and  when  an 
animal  wins  a  blue  ribbon  it  means 
that  he  will  prove  the  best  money- 
maker for  the  practical  farmer. 

Thrift  is  the  watchword  of  all 
America  today,  and  the  show  ring 
at  the  State  Fair  this  year  will  do 
an  inestimable  amount  of  good  in 
encouraging  the  use  of  better  seed 
stock.  The  efficient  meat  and  milk 
producing  animals  which  are  being 
shown  will  leave  impressions  on  the 
mind  of  each  spectator  that  will 
keep  on  working  for  weeks  and 
months,  and  he  won't  be  satisfied 
until  he  has  some  real  money-mak- 
ing stock  like  that  he  saw. 

He  becomes  interested  in  the  ex- 
hibits of  equipment,  too  —  silos, 
cream  separators,  milking  machines, 
churns,  gasoline  engines,  tractors, 
water  systems,  disinfectants.  Utter 
carriers,  etc.  He  sees  farming  in  a 
new  light  and  realizes  not  only  the 
practical,  money-making  value  of 
these  things,  but  also  their  absolute 
necessity  to  meet  the  new  conditions 
that  confront  him. 

He  comes  here  looking  upon  farm- 
ing as  a  mere  occupation — and  full 
of  drudgery  at  that.  But  after  he 
has  seen  the  results  of  scientific 
breeding  and  feeding,  and  of  the  use 
of  labor-saving  devices,  he  begins  to 
realize  that  farming  is  a  business — 
one  worthy  of  the  highest  order  of 
ability  and  effort,  and  one  rich  in 
financial  reward  if  properly  car- 
ried on. 

So  the  blood  begins  to  tingle  in 
his  veins  again.  His  heart  is  fired 
with  a  new  purpose,  and  he  goes 
home  determined  to  get  his  share  of 
the  money  that  is  being  made  by 
scientific  farming,  and  he  does.  For 
the  man  who  keeps  his  purpose 
steadfast  never  fails. 


be  fed  alone;  then  hay  will  be  added 
as  seems  necessary,  until  a  ration  is 
found  which  makes  satisfactory 
gains  and  still  allows  a  liberal  use 
of  these  roughages. 

The  results  will  be  given  in  these 
columns.  Watch  for  them.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  tests,  including,  cost  of 
silos,  will  amount  to  about  $20,000, 
yet  you  can  have  the  benefit  of  them 
without  a  cent's  expense  to  you. 


K.  W.  Abbott,  formerly  of  Mil- 
pitas  but  now  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  has 
transferred  his  Holsteins  to  Gotshall 
&  Magruder.  of  Ripon.  who  have 
just  finished  testing  Creamcup  Vogel- 
schen  Cornucopia  180311,  a  daugh- 
ter of  their  herd  bull,  Colantha  Sir 
Pontiac  Aaggie.  She  made  a  record 
of  35.18  lbs.  butter  and  342.2  lbs. 
milk  under  adverse  conditions,  as  she 
freshened  three  weeks  before  her 
time. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  I  tion  be  given  a  monopoly  in  the 
has  recommended  to  President  Wil-  i  transportation  and  distribution  of 
son  that  the  Railroad  Administra-  meats. 


Reducing  the  Cost  of  Beef  Making 

I  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Feed  lot  practices  in  beef  making 
are  being  revised  to  meet  the  rap- 
idly rising  cost  of  production.  The 
wide-awake  feeder  is  making  every 
effort  to  get  his  business  on  a  bet- 
ter paying  basis.  SYtd  consequently 
is  turning  to  cheaper  feeds  and 
cheaper  methods  of  feeding. 

The  Hollister  Estate  Company  of 
Santa  Barbara  is  in  this  class.  They 
have  several  ranches,  comprising 
32.000  acres.  They  generally  carry 
3000  head  of  beef  cattle,  and  can 
feed  this  number  nine  years  out  of 
ten.  But  the  drought  hit  them  this 
year  and  according  to  the  old  meth- 
ods of  feeding  they  could  carry  only 
1000  head. 

However,  they  determined  to  make 
themselves  independent  of  weather 
conditions,  and  devise  a  new  method 
of  feeding  that  would  enable  them  to 
carry  3000  head  even  in  the  dryest 
years,  knowing  that  if  they  had  a 
surplus  of  feed  during  favorable 
years  they  could  easily  buy  extra 
feeders. 

So  they  are  having  the  National 
Tank  and  Pipe  Co.  erect  eight  cy- 
clone silos,  each  20x40,  and  two  20,- 
000-gallon  water  tanks.  The  work 
is  in  charge  of  F.  J.  Gberer  of  the 
National  Co.,  who  states  that  sev- 
eral different  tests  will  be  made  to 
determine  the  value  of  different 
feeds  and  combinations. 

On  one  ranch,  where  there  is  a 
shortage  of  alfalfa,  four  silos  will 
be  filled  with  bean  straw  and  corn. 
On  another  ranch,  where  conditions 
make  it  necessary  to  raise  corn  with 
beans  for  a  windbreak,  two  silos 
will  be  filled  with  bean  straw,  honey 
sorghum  and  sweet  corn.  One  silo 
will  be  filled  with  bean  straw  and 
the  last  cutting  of  alfalfa  and  one 
with  bean  str"aw  alone. 

The  tests  will  be  conducted  in  a 
scientific  way.  The  stock  will  be 
weighed  at  the  start,  and  a  careful 
record  will  be  kept  of  the  amounts 
of  the  different  kinds  of  feeds  used, 
and  the  gains  made.  At  first  the 
contents  of  the  different  silos  will 


The  largest  single  order  for  bacon 
and  canned  meats  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  99,560,000  pounds  'of 
bacon  and  134.000,000  pounds  of 
canned  meat,  was  placed  by  the 
Quartermaster's  Department,  U.  S. 
A.,  for  the  American  army  overseas 
in  July.  Louis  F.  Swift,  In  com- 
menting on  this,  said  that  the  order 
will  take  the  bacon  from  approxi- 
mately 1,900.000  hogs.  Six  months 
will  elapse  before  delivery  is  to  be 
completed. 

The  second  case  of  cattle  stealing- 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State 
Cattle  Protective  Board  has  resulted 
in  a  conviction.  C.  W.  Camp  of 
Laton  was  given  an  indeterminate 
sentence  of  not  less  than  one  year 
in  the  penitentiary  at  San  Quentln. 
Camp  was  accused  of  stealing  cattle 
from  several  stock  owners  in  Fresno 
county,  and  in  one  case  shipped 
nearly  a  carload  of  stolen  cattle  to 
a  slaughterer  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
board  is  elated  over  trie  success  it 
has  had  in  administering  the  new 
law  for  the  protection  of  stock  own- 
ers in  this  State. 


A 16  Year  Boy  and  an  Empire 
Will  Replace  3  Men  at  Milking 

"^"EVER  before  in  the  history  of  America  has  the 
farmer  been  so  short  of  hired  help.  And  never 
before  has  the  clamor  of  America  and  her  allies  been 
greater  for  bigger  crops.  We  must  have  them.  They 
are  vital  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 

But  the  farmer  must  have  help  or  he  can't  give  us  big  crops. 
Congressional  investigations  don't  put  men  in  the  fields.  A 
'selective"  draft  for  farm  help  is  out  of  the  question.  The  only 
solution  is  the  adoption  of  mechanical  equipment  to  supplant 
human  endeavor  to  the  greatest  possible  degree. 


MILKING  MACHINES 

Add  hours  each  day  to  the  field  time  of  every  man  on  your  farm.  A  16-year- 
old  boy  with  an  Empire  Milking  Machine  will  replace  three  men  at  milking 
twice  a  day.  4  He  can  milk  a  herd  of  25  cows,  such  as  is  shown  above,  better 
and  faster.  And  it  won't  be  drudgery  for  him  either.  He'll  enjoy  his  task, 
for  every  boy  likes  to  run  machinery.  If  you  haven't  the  boy,  a  girl  can 
run  the  Empire  just  as  well. 

For  the  Empire  is  the  simplest,  easiest  operated  of  all  milking  machines.  Its 
Super-Simple  Pistonless  Pulsator  causes  an  absolutely  uniform  action  in  the 
teat  cups  at  all  times.  There  is  no  loss  of  vacuum  from  wearing  pistons. 
Teat  cups  stay  on  perfectly,  regardless  of  teat  sizes.  No  surcingles  or  harness 
are  required.  A  boy  or  girl  can  apply  Empire  teat  cups  to  the  cow  easily  and 
quickly  because  with  Empire  positive  and  uniform  vacuum,  teat  cups  take  hold 
instantly,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  different  sized  cups  for  different  cows. 

Hard  milkers  do  not  "stump"  the  boy  or  girl  with  an  Empire.  The  Empire 
milks  them  all.  In  fact,  cows  like  it  better  than  hand  milking.  The^ 
usually  show  this  by  increased  milk  flow.  The  continuous,  uniform  action 
of  Empire  machines  soothes  and  quiets  the  cow. 

Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  with  Empires  are  replacing  from  two  to  three 
times  as  many  men.  Why  not  on  your  farm?  It's  worth  investigating. 
Get  our  Catalog  No.  45.  Ask  for  name  of  nearest  dealer.  Get  a 
demonstration.   No  obligation.   Look  into  the  matter  now. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Bloomf  ield,  N.  J. 


Alto  manufacturers  of 
Empire  Cream  Separators 
Gasoline  Engines  and 
Farm  Electric  Plant* 


Chicago,  III. 
Denver.  Colo. 
Montreal  Toronto 
Winnipeg 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeder*  all  over  the  State  are  Invited  to  send,  on  postal  cards,  notes 
rardinr  tbelr  sales,  State  and  County  Fair  Intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

L.  D.  Thompson  of  Modesto  has  a 
Holstein  cow.  Dora  Hengerveld  of 
Silven  Iris,  that  made  a  record  of 
23.06  pounds  last  week. 

Thos.  Harrison  of  Glen  Ellen  has 
sold  Glen  Monarch,  an  11-months- 
old  milking  Shorthorn  bull,  to  How- 
ard Dunsmore  of  Victoria.  B.  C,  who 
is  just  starting  a  herd  of  milking 
Shorthorns.  Mr.  Dunsmore  is  one 
of  the  largest  stockholders  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  R.  R. 

Owl  of  Belleview.  the  bull  that 
heads  the  Jersey  herd  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  now  has  seven  daugh- 
ters in  the  Register  of  Merit,  as 
Catalina  of  Venadera  and  Blanda  of 
Venadera,  in  the  herd  of  Guy  H. 
Miller  of  Modesto,  have  recently 
qualified. 

Fairmont  Echo  Alcartra.  the  fam- 
ous Holstein  heifer,  bought  at  last 
winter's  Sacramento  sale  by  J.  W. 
Benoit  of  Modesto,  has  dropped  twin 
calves  that  look  very  promising. 
Mr.  Benoit  has  a  very  fine  cow  in 
Vera  Walhalla  Princess.  She  will 
soon  be  fresh  and  is  expected  to 
make  a  good  record. 

F.  W.  Elleby  of  Modesto  has  a 
fine  herd  of  registered  Jerseys  and 
finds  the  demand  for  bulls  very 
good.  He  has  just  sold  the  last  two 
old  enough  for  service.  Prince  Em- 
inent Polo  going  to  C.  D.  von 
Konynemburg.  and  Queen  Modesto 
Chief  to  Harry  S.  Coey.  both  of  Mo- 
desto. 

Big  doings  are  promised  at  Hid- 
den Valley  Ranch.  Redwood  City, 
this  fall  and  winter.  A.  J.  Welch, 
the  owner,  has  placed  the  Guernsey 
herd  in  charge  of  R.  S.  Adams,  who 
is  starting  out  determined  to  make 
some  changes  in  the  association  rec- 
ord books.  He  has  thirteen  head 
that  averaged  54  pounds  of  butter 
fat  last  month,  and  four  of  them 
were  two-year-old  heifers. 

Dominita  Bonnie  De  Kol.  in  the 
herd  of  S.  G.  Kounias  of  Modesto, 
recently  completed  an  official  test 
of  20.97  pounds  butter  with  an 
average  test  of  5.72  per  cent.  The 
first  milking  after  the  test  began 
was  8.6  per  cent  fat.  the  second  9, 
the  third  7.9,  and  every  milking 
went  over  4  per  cent.  The  Dominita 
strain  is  noted  for  hi'jch  testing  and 
is  proof  that  this  quality  can  be  bred 
into  cows. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

J.  H.  Hansbrough  of  Modesto, 
whose  Poland-China  boar  won  the 
grand  championship  last  year,  is  at 
the  State  Fair  again  this  year  with 
a  fine  lot  of  hogs. 

Dlxson  &  Dixson  of  Hughson  have 
made  a  large  number  of  sales  re- 
cently, but  reserved  enough  Durocs 
to  make  a  fine  showing  at  the  State 
Fair  this  week. 

W.  P.  Andrews  of  Modesto  has 
his  Durocs  in  fine  shape  and  is 
greatly  disappointed  because  scarcity 
of  help  will  prevent  him  from  show- 
ing them  this  year. 

H.  I.  Marsh  of  Modesto  has  twelve 
Poland-Chinas  that  will  weigh  800 
pounds  or  better,  and  quality  is  not 
lacking  either.  He  recntly  sold  a 
corking  good  gilt  to  J.  H.  Kendall  of 
Modesto. 

F.  A.  Brush  of  Santa  Rosa  re- 
ceived an  order  for  a  Berkshire  sow 
from  the  Kamehameha  School  of 
Honolulu;  also  for  two  sows  from 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  and  for  one 
sow  from  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

R.  J.  Ross  of  Modesto  has  a  Duroc 
boar  called  Good  Enuf  101.  that  is 
well  named,  for  he  is  good  enough 
to  head  the  best  herd  in  the  land. 
Mr.  Robs  reports  a  heavy  demand  for 
Durocs,  and  has  made  sales  recently 
to  I.  E.  Lightner,  Henry  Trez,  Mrs. 
Perry.  J.  W.  Simmons. 

Anchorage  Farm.  Orland.  convert- 
ed many  skeptical  farmers  to  the 
money-making  value  of  purebred 
BerkshJres  by  placing  34  pigs  among 


the  pig  club  members  of  Sutter 
county.  Reports  were  received  show- 
ing that  pigs  gained  10  and  12 
pounds  per  week,  making  about 
double  the  gains  of  ordinary  stock 
and  about  one-half  the  cost.  Blood 
will  tell. 

J.  F.  O'Connor,  manager  of  Castle- 
view  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  reports 
sales  of  Berkshires  as  follows:  sow 
to  Sheridan  Peterson,  Windsor;  boar 
to  W.  H.  Davis.  Santa  Rosa;  bred 
sow  to  Mrs.  Turner,  Sebastopol;  boar 
to  P.  T.  Vander  Straten,  Dunken 
Mills.  Mr.  O'Connor  guarantees  sat- 
isfaction, ships  on  approval,  and 
pays  express  charges  in  case  of  dis- 
satisfaction. That's  the  way  to 
build  a  permanent  business. 

The  Sandercock  Land  Company 
has  an  exhibit  of  fifteen  Berkshire 
hogs  at  the  State  Fair  from  its  Nato- 
mario  Ranch,  that  is  a  record 
breaker.  The  famous  sow,  Riverby 
Princess  III,  is  there,  weighing  650 
pounds,  and  with  her  are  six  of  her 
pigs,   one  year  old,   averaging  426 


pounds  each.  The  sire  of  these  pigs, 
Winona  Lee  Champion  VI,  was  first 
prize  junior  yearling  last  year,  and 
now  weighs  800  pounds.  Other  ex- 
hibits of  special  interest  are  Princess 
Leader,  the  only  Berkshire  in  the 
world  whose  parents  on  both  sides 
are  world  champions,  and  two  pigs 
whose  sire  and  dam  were  national 
grand  champions. 

Beef  Cattle. 

There  will  probably  come  before 
the  legislature  at  its  next  session  a 
bill  requiring  the  use  of  purebred 
beef  bulls  on  the  open  ranges. 

J.  H.  Rossiter,  owner  of  Wickiup 
Ranch,  at  Santa  Rosa,  is  very  well 
pleased  at  the  way  his  Shorthorns 
are  coming  along.  He  expects  to 
have  a  100  per  cent  calf  crop. 

C.  B.  McClure  of  Clearwater,  near 
Los  Angeles,  buys  beet  tops  to  feed 
to  steers.  He  pays  for  them  on  the 
basis  of  25  cents  per  ton  of  beets 
harvested  and  finds  them  very  profit- 
able feed. 

Supt.  C.  M.  Barney  of  the  H.  J. 
Knowles  ranch,  near  Monticello,  fat- 
tens cattle  on  a  chopped  mixture  of 
alfalfa,  barley,  and  oat  straw. 
Wheat  straw,  he  says,  does  not 
make  good  feed. 

Clinch  &  Peters  of  Chico  and 
Quincy  aim  to  have  their  purebred 


Hereford  and  Shorthorn  calves  come 
a  month  before  good  green  feed  is 
ready.  Thus  they  are  ready  to  take 
the  heavy  milk  flow  when  it  comes 

with  green  feed. 


Sheep. 

The  Blackhawk  Ranch  at  Diablo 
now  has  100  head  of  registered 
Shropshires.  They  represent  some  of 
the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed  and 
are  a  fine  lot. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Mecham  of  Petaluma, 
manager  of  the  F.  A.  Mecham  estate, 
is  in  Utah,  attending  the  ram  sale 
at  Salt  Lake.  She  expects  to  bring 
back  some  fine  ewes. 

The  entire  capacity  of  all  Pacific 
Coast  woolen  mills  will  hereafter  be 
used  in  turning  out  blankets  for  the 
Government.  Orders  have  been  Is- 
sued directing  mills  to  discontinue 
manufacturing  Navajo  and  other 
fancy  blankets. 

Bishop  Bros,  of  San  Ramon  have 
been  selling  Shropshire  rams  like 
hot  cakes  this  ■  season.  They  have 
disposed  of  all  surplus  stock  and  are 
now  turning  down  orders.  Pretty 
good  proof  that  it  pays  to  establish 
a  reputation  for  your  flock. 

Stanislaus  county  farmers  have 
appointed  a  committee  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
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Agriculture  in  increasing  sheep  pro- 
duction. It  is  estimated  that  five 
times  the  present  number  of  sheep 
can  be  kept  in  this  county  with 
profit  to  everyone  who  goes  into  the 
industry  intelligently. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 
We  learn  that  D.  >-0.  Lively  has 
been  sent  to  Archangel,  Russia,  in 
the  capacity   of   a   captain   in  the 
American  Red  Cross  work. 

Efforts  "are  being  made  to  induce 
Secretary  Lane  to  allow  sheep  to 
graze  in  the  Sequoia  and  Yosemite 
National  Parks,  but  it  is  claimed 
that  sheep  may  injure  the  trees  and 
shrubbery. 

Dairymen  understand  more  and 
more  the  necessity  of  quality  in 
their  stock  rather  than  numbers,  for 
it  is  not  always  the  dairyman  who 
has  the  biggest  herd  who  makes"  the 
most  money. 

Supt.  C.  M.  Barney  of  the  H.  J. 
Knowles  ranch  near  Monticello,  fat- 
tens cattle  on  a  chopped  mixture  of 
alfalfa,  barley,  and  oat  straw. 
Wheat  straw,  he  says,  does  not 
make  good  feed. 

Several  of  California's  most  prom- 
inent breeders  has  gone  in  for  Hamp- 
shjres,  starting  with  the  very  best 
stock  obtainable.  They  repoit  a 
heavy  demand  for  stock  and  great 
interest  in  the  breed. 

Six  years  ago  there  were  350,000,- 
000  acres  of  public  range  for  live- 
stock in  fourteen  Western  States. 
This  has  been  cut  to  250,000,000 
acres,  which  is  still  bigger  than 
Germany  and  Austria  put  together. 

The  profitableness  of  raising  stock 
in  Lassen  and  Modoc  counties  has 
materially  checked  the  extension  of 
the  wheat  acreage.  Stock  requires 
but  little  farm  labor,  and  the  land 
owners  have  followed  the  lines  of 
least  resistance. 

To  insure  them  a  120  per  cent 
lamb  yield  the  Dangberg  Co.  of  Min- 
den,  Nev.,  built  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  complete  lambing  sheds 
we  have  ever*  seen.  Ten  thousand 
ewes  can  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
sixty-day  lambing  period. 

It  is  said  that  a  surprising  fea- 
ture of  the  sudden  boom  in  the  sale 
of  horses  following  the  war  was 
the  decline  rather  than  increase  in 
the  market  price.  The  price  now 
seems  to  have  hit  a  level  and  is  com- 
mencing to  climb  slowly,  they  say. 

Bryan  &  Bernard  used  two  reg- 
istered Hereford  bulls  on  their 
herd  for  two  years,  and  were  so 
well  pleased  with  the  results  that 
last  spring  they  bought  ten  regis- 
tered- heifers  and  three  more  bulls 
in  order  to  raise  purebreds  for 
their  mountain  ranges. 

Miller  &  Lux  are  breeding  every 
available  mare  of  breeding  age,  as 
they  expect  horses  and  mules  to  in- 
crease greatly  in  value.  They  are 
breeding  2500  mares — 1800  of  them 
to  32  stallions  and  700  to  16  jacks. 
They  are  establishing  a  stud  of 
Percherons  and  will  raise  their  own 
sires  hereafter. 

Large  numbers  of  horses  are  be- 
ing gathered  at  the  army  camps  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  they  require  heavy  shipments  of 
hay  from  primary  points  to  the 
larger  marketing  centers.  Many  of 
these  horses  will  be  shipped  abroad, 
and  hay  as  well  as  more  concen- 
trated feed  must  follow. 

California  packers  were  recently 
notified  by  the  Food  Administration 
that  they  were  not  living  up  to  their 
agreement  to  pay  lc  per  pound  un- 
der the  Chicago  prices  for  hogs,  as 
the  difference  at  the  time  was  3c. 
An  increase  in  the  price  to  produc- 
ers is  expected  to  result. 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
labor  the  Black  Hawk  Ranch  at 
Diablo  will  not  show  any  more 
horses  until  the  war  is  over.  Too 
bad  to  keep  so  many  champions  at 
home,  but  they  will  be  heard  from 
again  later  on.  Also  there  are  a 
number  of  fine  colts  that  are  des- 
tined to  become  prize  winners. 

The  Compania  Swift  de  Monte- 
video, the  Uruguayan  subsidiary  of 
Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  recently  bought 
from  the  United  States  eleven  boars 
and  two  sows,  all  pedigreed  animals 
of    Berkshire    and    Poland  -  China 


breeds.  In  order  to  encourage  hog 
raising  in  Uruguay  the  company  is 
offering  the  hogs  to  stock  raisers  at 
cost  price. 

J.  H.  Rossiter,  owner  of  the  Wick- 
iup ranch  at  Santa  Rosa,  has  re- 
cently purchased  the  noted  stallion, 
Friar  Rock,  from  John  E.  Madden 
of  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  $60,000.  Six- 
teen mares  were  included  in  the  pur- 
chase at  $40,000  additional.  Ship- 
ment will  be  made  about  the  first  of 
November.  This  makes  Mr.  Ros- 
siter's  stable  the  finest  in  the  West, 
with  the  famous  old  stallion,  Des- 
quise,  at  its  head. 

Fred  H.  Bixby  of  Long  Beach, 
owner  of  seven  large  California 
ranches,  says  that  a  large  number  of 
the  horse  breeding  companies  have 
gone  out  of  business,  but  he  consid- 
ers the  future  bright  and  expects 
the  horse  breeding  business  to  be  in 
a  flourishing  condition  within  a  year 
or  two.  He  says  that  they  have  no 
trouble  in  disposing  of  all  their  big 
horses  and  mules,  but  that  horses 
weighing  from  1200  to  1400  pounds 
and  mules  under  1000  pounds  are 
poor  sellers. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rates  in  this  directory,  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE 


Poland-Chinas. 


DIM  Ml'  K  BROS,  offer  for  sale  at  present 
five  bred  sows,  due  to  farrow  in  September. 
All  arc  bred  to  Model  Wonder.  Buy  one  of 
these  sows  and  raise  a  litter  from  one  of  the 
best  sires  of  the  breed.  Dimmick  Bros..  Box 
811.  Lemoore  Cal. 

CLOSING  Ol  1  MS  ENTIRE  HERD  of  three 
year's  selection.  I  offer  herd  boars,  bred  and 
open  sows  and  gilts  and  spring  pigs  of  both 
sexes.  The  best  blood  lines.  The  big-,  prolific 
kind.  Write  for  prices  today.  J.  H.  Cook. 
Paradise.  Cal.  

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gertsdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring:  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shnw.  Hanford,  Cal. 

BHi  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — President 
assisted  by  California's  Smooth  Jumbo,  are 
the  iires  of  my  spring-  pigs.  See  them  at  the 
State  Fair.    Jno.  M.  Bernstein.  Hanford,  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young-  serv- 
iceable boars  and  spring-  weanling's  from  my 
best  sows,  and  Blurher,  an  exceptionally  good 
boar.     P.  E.  Mitchell.  Atwater.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  Choice 
well-bred  December  pigs,  both  sexes.  830 
f.  o.  b.  Orland.  crated.  Dr.  H.  W.  Hand, 
Orland,  Cal. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money  makers  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beekman  &  Sons. 
Lodi,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Registered  sow  weighing  about 
600  lbs.  and  bred  to  Favorites  Best.  Am 
drafted,  must  sell  at  once.  L.  P.  Grant,  B,  46, 
R.  K.  Fresno,  Cal.  

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
cither  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.    H.  T.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal 


C.  G.  DE  RAAD — Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  $20  and 
up.    Lemoore.  Cal. 


REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA     SWINE — 

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  state.  $20 
up.     M.  Basset t.  Hanford,  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  Cal 


REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.      W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilrov. 


HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINA 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt! 
Dixon.  Cal. 


CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHIRES  are  the  typey 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleriew  Ranch, 
Berkshires  exclusively.  Santa  Rosa.  

MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga,  Cal.. 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
quality  and  breeding. 


BERKSHIRES— A  few  extra  choice  young 
pigs  ready  to  ship.  Write  for  description  and 
prices.  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Morgan  Hill, 
Calif. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto. 


BERKSHIRES — Guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
us.  Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm,  Paso  Robles, 
California. 


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W.  Sacramento  Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.   Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  Cal, 


CARRL'THERS      FARMS  BERKSHIRES  

Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  Cal.  


BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits, 
California.   


Duroc- Jerseys. 


RANCHO  RCBIO  DUROCS — Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised. 
Will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  Some  choice  weaned 
boar  pigs  for  $25.00.  Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres, 
Cal.   . 


FOR  SALE — Red  Rock  Defender,  at  a  very 
reasonable  price;  two  years  old,  weighs  about 
700  pounds;  in  good  breeding  condition;  have 
no  further  use  for  him.  Also  a  few  bred 
sows  and  gilts.  Come  and  see  them.  Red 
Rock  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen.  Cal.  


DI1  ROC- JERSEY  BOARS  FOR  SALE — Far 

rowed  October  23.  1917.  Sired  by  Ruekers 
Model  G.  Dam  Queen  Is  Rite.  Grand  Cham- 
pion 1016  California  State  Fair.  Fine.  big. 
animals.    A,  A.  Trueblood,  Sacramento,  

ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS  are  noted 
for  uniformity  of  litters  and  smoothness;  the 
paving  kind.  Head  your  herd  with  one  of 
our  fine  hoars.  Also  offer  a  few  March 
gilts     W.  P.  Andrews,  Modesto.  Cal 


COMMITTEE  CERTIFIED  DUROCS — El- 
Dorado  County  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breeders' 
Association.  Dr.  L.  J.  Anderson,  secretary. 
Plaeerville 


A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  Dl'ROC  service 
boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Uneeda  Alberta  Crim- 
son and  from  Model  Queen  3rd.  a  wonderful 
sow.     Dibban  Bros..  Woodland.  Cal 


RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS — Few  gilts 
bred  to  Orion  Cherry  King  boars.  Some  good 
spring  boars.  Donald  H.  Graham,  Lancaster, 
California 


POLAND -CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein.  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare 


Chester  Whites. 


TWO  SPLENDID  big  bone  Poland-China 
service  boars  of  high  class  breeding  of  that 
most  noted  Mouw  strain:  of  individual  merit, 
fit  to  head  any  herd;  less  than  a  year  old. 
Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Prices 
right.  D.  H.  Forney.  Fresno.  Route  G,  Box 
286.  

"BILL1KEN"  CHESTER  WHITES — Now  is 

the  time  to  buy  the  boar  you  will  need  this 
fall.  Nice  lot  to  select  from  and  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Few  bred  sows  due  to  far- 
row in  October.    Open  fall  gilts;  weaned  boar 

pigs.     C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills.  Cal.  

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera,  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fair 
Oaks,  Cal. 


BIG  TY'PE — Our  Duroc  weanling  pigs  are 
all  sold.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our 
fall  litters.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Helena. 
Cal 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — One  choice  Sep- 
tember boar.  Weanlings  October  delivery.  H. 
E.  Boudier.  Napa.  

DUROC-JERSEY' S — Only  a  few  sows  and 
boars  left.  Am  booking  orders  for  September 
pigs.    F.  M.  Barney,  Hanford,  Cal. 

Dl  ROC-JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE— 
Cholero  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building,  Sacramento. 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1. 
Redwood  City.  Cal.  

SPRING  DUROCS.  both  sexes  best  of  blood 
lines,  reasonably  priced.  D.  &  H.  J.  Baugh- 
man.  Oakdale.  Cal. 


\  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.     W.  P.  H.u-key.  Grid  ley,  Cal. 

DOS  HERMANOS  DUROCS — Boars  gilts, 
and   weanlings.     Hans  Duveneck.  Ukiah,  Cal. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  Y'ORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal.  ^^^^ 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


TOY  ON  FARM  HOLSTEINS — Straight,  deep- 
bodied  grandsons  of  King  Valdessa,  from  30- 
pound  dams.  Good  values  in  sons  of  high 
record  heifers.  Address  First  National  Bank 
Bide.,  San  Jose.  Cal 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visaha.  Cal 


FOR  SALE — Purebred  Holstein  bull,  Alcar- 

tra    stock,    twenty-six    months    old.  Grand 

Champion  Community  Fair.  W.  B.  Chase. 
Bryant  Ranch.  Escalon.  Cal 


FOR  SALE — 34  high-grade  Holstein  heifers, 
long  twos  and  short  three-year-olds  with  first 
calf.  Geo.  V.  Beekman  &  Sons,  Lodi,  Cal. 
— THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Cloud  Cal — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal 


BIG  BONE  Chester  White  pigs,  either  sex: 
junior  or  senior  yearling  sows,  either  bred 
or  open.    S.  F.  Bonner.  Gridley,  Cal. 


Berkshires. 


MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed. 
They  will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  rea- 
sonable; satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  describing  our  world's  reserve 
champion.  Star  Leader.  Anchorage  Farm. 
Orland.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRE  BARGAINS — Thirty  pigs,  three 
to  four  months  old.  Eight  bred  sows  and 
gilts,  grandly  bred,  fine  individuals.  Sows 
bred  to  one  of  the  best  boars  in  the  State. 
Priced  to  sell  at  once.  Come  and  see  them 
or  write  us.  Sold  culls  for  pork.  Twin  Oaks 
Ranch.  Linnc,  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
champion  sow.  reserve  grand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  aged  boar.  etc.  Frank 
A    Brush.  Santa  Rosa  Cal.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co..  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice.  Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Toyon  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal.   


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.    McAhster  &  Sons,  Chino,  Cal. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.     Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae,  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon, 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E  TS. 
Freeman.  Route  B,  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Beat  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto.  Cal. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  Cal.  

HENGERVELD  DE  KOL  BLOOD.  High 
producers.    T.  B.  King,  Visalia. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Bull  calves. 
Joseph  Paxton,  Breeder.  Athlone,  Cal, 

Jerseys. 

SUNSHINE   FARM   JERSEYS-^Young  bull 

ready  for  light  service,  for  sale.  B.  E.  Green- 
ough.  Merced,  Cal.  

JERSEY'  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows,     C.  D.  Hayworth.  Modesto,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Y'oung  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.    O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale,  

YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland.  Cal  

Guernseys. 


FOR  SALE — Two  registeml  Guernsey  bulls. 
Prices  reasonable.  Papers  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. Also  some  nice  Jersey-Duroc  hogs; 
good  foundation  stock.  Address,  Shore  Acres 
Dairy.  San  Leandro.  Cal.  

EDGKMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee.  Cal.  

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM — Offers  for  sale  a 
young  registered  Guernsey  bull  and  six  high- 
grade  Guernsey  heifers,  five  of  which  are  al- 
ready  bred.    A.  J.  Welch,  Prop,,  Redwood  City. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes: 
prices  reasonable.   _____ 

Ayrshires. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
voung  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company,  Valley  Ford_Ca__ 

AYRSHIRES- — Registered:  all  agi-s.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco.  __  , 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 

BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

LNNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS— Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg.' Suisun,  Cal,    


BEEF  CATTLE. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W  D.  Duke, 
Likely.  Modoc  county,  Cal.   


REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Biil'v — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co..  Route 
1.  Redwood  City,  Cal.  , 

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered ,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt.  


REGISTERED   MILK   AND  BEEF  SHOKT- 

horns.  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog  free. 
Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal.   


SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  O. 
Short.  Reno,  Nevada.   


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Cows  with 
calves  at  foot,  yearling  heifers  and  bulls  for 
Bale.    Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits.  Cal.   


JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard,  Supt.  


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.   Prices  on  application.   Hopland.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H    H.  Gable. 

Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal.   


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  Newman,  Cal. 


GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal.  


SHORTHORNS 

Oak.  Cal. 


■  Carruthers     Farms,  Live 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


D.  E.  KELLIHER,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Hampshire  sheep,  Eugene,  California,  offers 
for  sale  a  choice  lot  of  yearling  Hampshire 
rams,  sired  by  Walnut  Hall,  and  Butterfield 
rams  purchased  at  Salt  Lake.  August,  1916: 
also  12  head  of  purebred  yearling  Rambouillet 
rams.     Inspection  and  correspondence  invited. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma.  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS — Some  choice  regis- 
tered and  grade  yearlings.  Also  some  pifre- 
bred  Iambs.  Call  or  write.  Harry  L.  Huston. 
Winters,  Cal. 


J.  R.  BLOOM,  breeder  of  purebred  Shrop- 
shire rams.  Single  or  carload  lots  Call  on 
or  write  to  J.  R   Bloom,  Dixon,  Cal 


DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.    W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 


GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM,  WOODLAND, 
CAL. — Registered  HolBteins.  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto. 


TWENTY-FOUR     GOOD.      FRESH  MILK 

CCAVS  for  sale,  mostly  Holsteins.  Address. 
Albert  M.  Bemmerly.  Woodland,  Cal. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
B.  437.  San  Jose.  Calif.   


F.  II.  STENZEL.  SAN  LORENZO.  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.   


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A  W  Morris 
_  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. Cal. 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein -Frieeians.    Ripon.  Cal. 


BISHOP     BROS.,     SAN     RAMON.  CAL.  

Breeders  and  importers  Shropshire's     

KAUPKE     BROS.,     WOODLAND,     CAL. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


CHAS.   KIMBLE — Breeder  and   importer  of 

Rambouillets,  Hanford,  Cal.   

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA.  CAL. — 

Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH— Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P,  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners. 


CROLEY'S  ISA  LANCED  DAIR1   FEED— The 

cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo  H.  Cro- 
ley Co.,  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MULE  foot  Hot;s.  large  type;  booking 
orders  for  spring  litters.  These  are  the 
farmers'  easy  feeding,  profit-producing  kind. 
Meet  me  at  the  Fair.  H.  T.  Bailey,  Box  37, 
Lodi,  California.    "The  Blue  Gums." 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written   for   Pacific   Rural   Preea   by   Susan  Swaystrood,  Pomona.] 


FEEDING   AND   PLANNING  FOR 
FALLJEGGS. 

Early  hatched  pullets  ought  to  be 
reddening  up  by  this,  no  matter 
what  breed  they  are.  Leghorns 
should  be  laying,  but  from  what  I 
notice  in  my  rambles  around  a  good 
many  are  not.  There  is  something 
lacking  when  Leghorns  do  not  lay 
at  five  months  old.  when  the  season 
is  right.  So  anybody  with  March- 
hatched  chicks  that  are  not  laying 
or  showing  good  evidence  of  doing 
so  had  better  look  up  the  treatment 
the  pullets  are.  getting,  for  most 
likely  the  fault  will  be  found  in  a 
lack  of  some  element  needed.  Some- 
times pullets  will  make  comb  and 
redden  up  and  yet  not  lay.  and  the 
lack  of  eggs  may  be  solely  due  to  a 
need  for  animal  food. 

noma  for  boos. 

A  good  pan  of  sour  milk  a  day. 
or  a  hopper  with  a  good  quality  of 
beef  scraps  where  they  can  reach  it 
will  settle  the  question.  Milk  is 
easier  on  the  liver  than  beef  scraps, 
besides  it  gives  more  shell  material 
along  with  the  animal  food  and  it's 
a  sort  of  green  feed  combined,  so 
that  it  answers  several  needs  that 
beef  scraps  do  not  reach.  Where 
there  is  plenty  of  milk  there  should 
be  plenty  of  eggs.  If  it  proves  too 
laxative,  just  set  it  over  the  stove 
a  day  or  two  and  clabber  it,  but 
don't  clabber  in  the  sun.  The  flies 
get  in  it  and  make  the  milk  filthy; 
when  clabbered  over  the  stove  it  is 
clean  and  fit  to  use.  Bone  and 
shell  and  good  sharp  grit  are  also 
needed  by  pullets  beginning  to  lay, 
and  by  molting  hens,  too.  In  fact, 
nothing  helps  the  molt  along  better 
than  a  good  supply  of  these  feather- 
making  feeds. 

provide  Clean  nests. 
Another  thing  that  will  encour- 
age the  pullets  to  commence  busi- 
ness is  to  prepare  some  nice,  clean 
nests  for  them,  in  a  retired  part  of 
the  house;  never  under  the  dropping 
boards,  for  mites  are  sure  to  make 
their  home,  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
nests  under  dropping  boards.  The 
least  little  neglect  and  these  pests 
are  attracted  to  the  nests.  Then,  if 
a  sitter  or  two  happens  to  be  left 
on  a  nest  over  night,  the  ,mites  feed 
on  them  and  in  many  cases  kill 
them. 

WORK  POB  SEPTEMBER. 

September  is  a  month  that  the 
poultryman  should  begin  to  get  re- 
turns from  his  labors  in;  it's  the 
month  of  Jewish  holidays,  when 
ducks  and  geese  bring  good  prices, 
and  as  these  fowls  are  big  eaters 
the  average  feeder  is  anxious  to  dis- 
pose of  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
Any  of  the  commission  men  will  send 
you  dates  of  Jewish  holidays,  then 
you  can  fatten  and  sell  at  the  right 
time.  Unless  a  person  has  a  good 
pasturage  or  plenty  of  vegetables, 
ducks  soon  eat  their  heads  off  at 
this  time  of  year.  It's  much  better 
to  sell  than  to  keep  many  breeders 
over.  Where  there  is  pasture,  stock 
ducks  and  geese  can  be  turned  out 


to  rustle  until  towards  Christmas. 
They  should  not  he  allowed  to  eat 
up  grain  that  can  serve  better  pur- 
poses. It  is  not  always  economy  to 
sell  breeding  stock  too  close,  but  we 
have  to  do  some  things  a  little  out 
of  the  usual  to  economize  in  grain 
now,  and  everything  that  can  live 
on  grass  should  be  made  to  do  so. 
Boiled  or  raw  vegetables,  with  the 
very  least  amount  of  other  feed,  will 
feed  stock  ducks  until  laying  season 
commences. 

OOM.ES  OF  e<;<;s. 
Last  year  there  was  an  item  pub- 
lished in  the  Press  telling  about  a 
large  poultry  plant  near  Tulare  that 
was  getting  oodles  of  eggs  from  a 
ration  of  barley  and  sour  milk.  The 
grain  was  soaked  in  the  milk  and 
fed  after  a  night's  steeping.  Now, 
that  is  an  economical  method  of 
feeding  and  is  a  saver  of  time  and 
high-priced  feed,  besides  being  a 
healthy  feed  and  a  good  egg  pro- 
ducer. Standing  in  the  milk,  the 
grain  would  in  the  course  of  a  night 
absorb  a  good  deal  of  the  best  part 
of  the  milk,  then  by  draining  off 
the  whey  and  feeding  the  solid  con- 
tents of  the  milk  with  the  barley  the 
hens  were  consuming  a  balanced  ra- 
tion with  the  least  effort,  and  that 
counts,  for  unless  Leghorn  hens  are 
to  be  used  for  breeding  purposes  it's 
just  as  well  to  economize  in  effort. 


TO   CURE  EGG-EATING  HENS. 

To  the  Editor:  How  can  I  pre- 
vent my  hens  from  eating  their 
eggs?  They  have  plenty  of  good 
feed  and  shells.  They  are  all  good 
layers  and  I  don't  like  to  kill  or 
sell  them. — Mrs.  E.  B.  J.,  Selma. 

[Cut  the  point  of  the  upper  bill 
off  with  a  sharp  penknife  or  razor 
even  with  the  lower  bill.  It  will 
bleed  a  little  and  be  sore,  but  by 
the  time  it  gets  well  your  hens  will 
have  forgotten  all  about  eating  eggs. 
This  is  the  only  sure  cure  I  know 
of.]   

BUY  IN  GRAIN  FOR  THE  WINTER. 

Milo  maize  and  gyp  corn  will  be 
coming  on  the  market  next  month 
and  the  man  who  has  cash  should 
look  up  some  farmer  who  has  corn 
and  save  the  middleman's  fee.  Econ- 
omy must  be  practiced  along  all 
lines,  and  this  is  true  economy. 
Barley  has  been  kept  off  the  market, 
but  I  have  heard  of  private  indi- 
viduals buying  enough  to  last  them 
through  the  winter  at  a  much  less 
price  than  it  is  selling  for  now,  so 
you  see  it's  well  to  be  forehanded  in 
these  things. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

PRl'SSIAN    1111,1.    POll.TKY    RANCH — To 

October  1st  will  ship  six  pallet*  :ind  one 
cockerel.  Barre<l  Rock  or  Blaek  Minorca,  at 
$10  per  pen:  six  pullets  and  one  cockerel. 
Blue  Andalusi.in.  at  KM  the  pen  Fine  pure- 
bred stock.  Geo.  1.  Writrht.  Mokelunine  Hill. 
Cal. 


FALL  CHICKS — Book  orders  now  for  your 
future  meat  and  eg-?  supply.  Write  for  special 
circular  on  fall  chicks.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery.  Palo  Alto.  Cal. 


CARNEAI  X  PIGEONS — Breedintr  stock  for 
tale.    H.  Baiifrhmnn.  Oakdale.  Cal 


FARMERS  SHOULD  SHOW  PUREBRED  UTILITY  FOWLS. 

As  a  war-time  patriotic  feature  the  managers  of  the  San  Francisco 
Poultry  Association  have  planned  to  make  it  particularly  interesting 
and  profitable  for  those  who  have  only  recently  taken  up  the  keeping 
of  purebred  fowls  for  practical  (or  utility)  purposes,  if  they  place  a 
small  exhibit  of  young  or  mature  fowls  in  its  annual  show  to  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  Livestock  Show  in  San  Francisco,  November 
2-10.  George  H.  Croley.  secretary  of  the  Poultry  Division,  at  525 
Market  street,  states  that  few  farmers  are  able  to  have  their  fowls 
judged  and  mated  by  experts,  and  this  opportunitv  should  be  cagerlv 
grasped  by  those  who  wish  to  breed  their  fowls  for  profit,  uniformity, 
and  good  looks.  The  exhibition  is  to  be  a  combined  Standard  and 
Utility  show;  the  fowls  will  be  passed  upon  by  Standard  judges,  who 
examine  them  only  to  find  which  are  best  in  shape,  color,  etc.;  they 
are  then  rated  by  a  Utility  judge,  using  the  Hogan  method,  and  a 
score-card  is  issued  showing  their  qualifications  for  egg  production, 
table  qualities,  or  desirable  breeding  purposes.  Nearly  all  farmers 
now  understand  that  only  Standard,  or  purebred  fowls,  can  be  made 
to  produce  satisfactory  results  from  the  standpoint  of  profit,  but  many 
do  not  realize  how  necessary  it  is  to  select  those  that  possess  certain 
Utility  qualifications.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  farmers.  By 
selecting  a  few  fowls  that  he  thinks  are  his  best  breeders  and  enter- 
ing them  to  be  judged  by  an  expert,  he  may  gain  knowledge  that  will 
enable  him  to  obtain  increased  profit  and  satisfaction  from  his  flock. 


"EASTMAN'S  BRE1I-TO-EAV"  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Sepv 
tember  chicks,  egira.  eoekerela.  Fairmead 
Poultry  Farm.  Fairmead.  Cal. 


WHITE  I  I  (.milts  BABV  CH1X  from  heavy 
laying  ( Hoganized  I  stock.  $14  per  100.  We 
iruarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery. 
408  Sixth  street.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Eighty  pair  mated  "White 
Kinir"  pigeons.  "Giroux  strain":  all  young: 
birds  and  guaranteed  very  fast  breeders.  Box 
1-.I40,  Pacific  Rural  Press.  

1.1  I  I  ORPINGTONS,  ttl  IT  DUCKS,  KOIR- 
BON  RED  TI'RKEVS — The  Feins  Ranch.  R.  -Z. 
B^  144D.  Pomona.  Cal.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  545  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps. 

BARKED  PLYMOITII  ROCKS— Wm. iris  it 
leading-  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
slock  for  sale.  "Nothing-  better  in  poultry  " 
Catalog-  free.  'Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  386,  Los 
Gatoa.  Cal.  

BABV  CHICKS  and  hatching-  eggs  from  our 
selected  purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  hens 
Tupman  Poultry  Farm.  Ceres.  Cal. 

ALBEKT   M.    HART,   CLEMENTS.  CAL.  

Breeder  and  shipper  of  bronze  turkeys. 


77y COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

k.  Am  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
A,  ^^Jf  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
fS^S^w 'CHIC  KENS  FROM 
HMAsmell  TO  MARKET" 


The  Eggs  You  Didn't  Get 

How  can  you  expect  a  hen 
to  lay  ISO  efgt  a  year  or 
even  50  egg.  if  her  vitality 
u  tapped  by  lice  and  mite* 
— ail  the  can  do  ia  itch  and 
fret  and  coat  you  money 


DEVILS  DUST 


A  Sure  Killer  of  Vermin — 

aaf  e  and  economic*]  to  use 

MdEmywW.    GLOBE  MILLS  LoA^U. 


Why  Hens  Won't  Lay 

P.  J.  Kelly,  the  Minnesota  Poultry  Expert,  gg 
Kelly  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  published  a 
book,  "The  Tale  of  a  Laiy  Hen."  It  tells  why  the 
hens  won't  lay  and  how  to  make  them  lay  every 
day.  Mr.  Kelly  will  mail  the  book  free  to  .any- 
one who  will  write  him. 


Chickens  Must  Lay 

when  they  are  fed  according  to  NATURE.  This  aaeant 
balanced  radon*.  COPRO  not  only  make*  better 
layers  but  reduce*  the  coat  of  feeding  ai  well. 


contain*  16.4%  Protein,  practically  aO  digestible.  I| 
it  likewise  high  in  percentage  of  fats. 

Laying  hens  are  profitable.  Balance  their  rations 
With  COPRO  and  watch  the  RESULTS. 

FREE  SAMPLE  and  a  copy  of  our  booklet  containing 
valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  "Successful  Feed* 
ing"  gladly  sent  on  request.    Write  today. 
If  your  dealer  can't  quote  prices  write  us  direct. 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 
Manufacturers 
155  Townsend  St,  San  Franciaco.  CaL 


Mofc hers  of  Soys 
Should  Know 


That  Boss  of  the  Road  Overalls  are 
built  to  stand  the  hardest  knocks  of  work 
and  play.  Genuine,  indigo-blue  denim 
that  takes  the  tub  test  and  comes  #up 
smiling;  "stay-there"  seams  that  can't 
rip  out;  big,  man-like,  swinging  pockets; 
hold-fast,  patent  buttons;  reinforced  strain 
points — all  the  features  that  make  Dad 
swear  by  his  Boss  of  the  Road  Overalls. 

All  of  which  explains  why,  in  these 
thrifty  times,  it  is  good  economy  to  buy 
Boss  of  the  Road  Overalls. 

If  you  don't  know  what  we  mean  by 
swinging  pockets — your  dealer  will 
gladly  show  you. 

Look  for  the  Bull  Dog  on  the  label.  It  is 
your  protection.  Never  has  this  trade  mark 
meant  so  much  to  you  as  it  does  today. 
Buy  them  jrom  your  local  dealer 

NEUSTADTER  BROS. 


San  Francisco 


Portland 


(i  1 

OVERALLS 
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!  HOME  CIRCLE  \ 

PRAYER. 

God,  though  this  life  is  but  a  wraith, 
Although  we  know  not  what  we 
use. 

Although  we  grope  with  little  faith, 
Give  me  the  heart  to  fight — and 
lose. 

Ever  insurgent  let  me  be, 

Make  me  more  daring  than  de- 
vout; 

From    sleek    contentment   keep  me 
free, 

And  fill  me  with  a  buoyant  doubt. 

Open  my  eyes  to  visions  girt 

With    beauty,    and    with  wonder 
lit — 

But  let  me  always  see  the  dirt, 
And  all  that  spawn  and  die  in  it. 

Open  my  ears  to  music;  let 

Me  thrill  with  spring's  first  flutes 
and  drums — 

But  never  let  me  dare  forget 
The  bitter  ballads  of  the  slums. 

Prom  compromise  and  things  half- 
done, 

Keep  me,  with  stern  ami  stubborn 
pride; 

And  when,  at  last,  the  fight  is  won, 
God,  keep  me  still  unsatisfied. 


THE  BROWNIE  HOUSEBOY. 

"It's  a  pity  there  isn't  a  brownie 
in  our  cellar  to  drink  that,"  said 
mother,  as  Harold  rose  from  the 
supper  table,  leaving  his  glass  half 
full  of  milk. 

"Do.  brownies  like  milk,  mother?" 

"I  have  always  heard  they  do," 
said  the  mother.  "All  the  stories 
about  them  say  that  if  you'll  put  a 
saucer  of  milk  on  the  cellar  floor 
every  night  a  brownie  will  come  and 
live  there  and  help  to  do  the  house- 
work." 

"Help  do  the  housework!"  cried 
Harold. 

"Yes.  He'll  make  the  kitchen  fire 
and  put  on  the  kettle,  and  have 
things  cosy  and  nice  before  it's  time 
to  get  breakfast.  He  has  to  get  up 
very  early,  because  it  would  not  do 
for  him  to  let  people  see  him." 

"Is  it  really  true?"  asked  Harold, 
his  eyes  round  with  wonder. 

"No,  Harold.  I  wish  it  were. 
Then  I'd  put  this  milk  in  the  cel- 
lar and  get  a  brownie  to  come  and 
bring  in  all  that  wood  that  father 
cut,"  said  mother,  as  she  left  the 
room. 


Replace  Your 
Old'fashioned 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran' 
teed  forever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It  is  a  56  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC  i 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  tale  by  all  plumbers 

SWain  Offices  and  Show  Kpom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
FaBories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo.  Cal. 


"Maybe  there  really  are  brown- 
ies," thought  Harold,  "and  mother 
just  thinks  there  aren't  because  she 
never  saw  one.  I  believe  I'll  put 
this  milk  in  the  cellar  and  see  if  I 
can't  catch  one.  Won't  mother  be 
surprised  if  she  wakes  up  in  the 
morning  and  finds  the  work  done  in 
the  kitchen!" 

So  he  crept  out  into  the  hull  and 
down  the  stairs  into  the  dark  cel- 
lar. It  was  a  good  thing  he  was 
such  a  brave  boy,  or  he  couldn't 
have  done  it. 

It  might  have  been  the  newness 
of  keeping  a  secret  from  his  mother, 
or  it  might  have  been  the  excitement 
of  catching  a  brownie;  but  some- 
thing woke  Harold  the  next  morn- 
ing, long  before  his  usual  time. 

He  saw  the  faint  daylight  through 
the  shutters  and  heard  his  mother's 
gentle  breathing,  and  it  seemed 
strange  to  be  awake  all  by  himself. 

"I  wonder  if  the  brownie  has 
come,"  he  thought,  and  then  he 
slipped  out  of  his  little  bed  and  into 
his  clothes  as  well  as  he  could.  He 
knew  mother  would  not  like  him  to 
go  out  of  the  room  undressed. 

It  was  still  so  dark  in  the  celJar 
that  he  had  to  put  his  finger  into 
the  saucer  to  find  out  whether  the 
brownie  had  drunk  the  milk. 

Yes,  it  was  gone:  the  saucer  was 
quite  dry.  Upstairs  flew  Harold  and 
into  the  kitchen.  But  disappoint- 
ment met  him  there.  Everything 
was  just  as  it  had  been  left  at  night. 

"The  mean  old  brownie!"  thought 
Harold.  "So  selfish*  drinking  the 
milk  and  then  going  away  without 
doing  his  work." 

He  rwouldn't  have  any  surprise  for 
mother  after  all.  Then  a  quick 
thought  came  to  him.  Suppose  he 
did  the  brownie's  work  himself! 
She  would  be  just  as  surprised  to 
find  it  done. 

He  couldn't  light  the  fire,  because 
mother  did  not  allow  him  to  touch 
matches,  and  he  stood  a  moment 
thinking  what  he  could  do. 

Why,  bring  in  the  wood,  of 
course!  And  out  he  hurried,  tobog- 
gan cap  on  his  head  and  coal  bucket 
in  his  hand,  to  begin  the  job.  It 
was  surprising  how  much  fun  there 
was  in  carrying  in  load  after  load 
and  piling  it  into  the  wood-box.  He 
had  just  finished  and  was  sweeping 
up  the  dirt  he  had  made  when  he 
heard  his  mother  coming  and  call- 
ing him. 

Harold  ran  through  the  outer  dooi 
into  her  room,  pulled  off  his  shoes 
and  jumped  into  bed,  clothes  and 
all. 

"Ma'am!"  he  answered,  when  he 
was  safely  in. 

"Why,  Harold,"  said  his  mother, 
coming  back,  "where  were  you  when 
I  got  up  just  now?  And  what  are 
you  doing  with  your  clothes  on?" 
she  added  in  surprise. 

"Mother,"  said  Harold,  "it's  a 
secret  I'm  having.  Won't  you  please 
let  me  have  it  for  a  secret?" 

"I  will  this  time,"  said  his  mother. 
"But  you  mustn't  get  up  so  early 
again.  Little  boys  need  lots  of 
sleep  so  they  can  grow  big  and 
strong,  and  they  mustn't  get  up  till 
their  mothers  tell  them  to." 

When  they  opened  the  kitchen 
door,  Harold  watched  his  mother's 
face  as  she  caught  sight  of  the 
wood-box,  and  laughed  when  he  saw 
how  astonished  she  looked. 

"Who  in  the  world  did  this?"  she 
exclaimed.  "Harold,  did  you  put 
milk  in  the  cellar  and  bring  a 
brownie?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  did;  but  he  was 
a  horrid,  greedy  brownie.  He  drank 
up  the  milk  and  didn't  do  his  work 
either!" 

"Then  who  did  all  this  work?" 

"Oh,  a  kind  of  a  brownie,  but  not 
a  real  one,"  replied  Harold.  "I 
'spect  he'll  do  things  for  you  every 
day  if  you  don't  look." 

"Well,  that  will  be  nice,"  said  his 
mother,  "to  have  a  brownie  house- 
boy.  Only  he  mustn't  try  to  do 
things  too  early  in  the  morning." 

"Maybe  that's  the  reason  brown- 
ies are  so  little,"  said  Harold.  "They 
get  up  so  early  that  they  don't  get 
enough  sleep  and  stop  growin'. 
Mother,  do  you  think  it  was  a 
brownie  that  drank  that  milk?" 

"Don't  ask  me.  Ask  another  mem- 
ber of  the  family,"  replied  mother. 

"But  there  isn't  anybody  else  'cept 


father  and  little  sister,  and  little 
sister  can't  talk." 

"Neither  can  the  member  of  the 
family  I  mean,"  said  his  mother, 
smiling. 

"Oh,  who  is  it?  Please  tell  me, 
mother." 

"Listen!"  said  his  mother.  "There 
she  is  now." 

Harold  listened. 

"Me-ow,"  came  a  voice  at  the 
kitchen  door.  "Me-ow — me-ow." — 
Annie  P.  Maclean  in  National  Daily 
Review. 


MAPLE  FROSTING. 

Here  is  the  rule  for  making  a 
maple  frosting  that  calls  for  no 
cane  sugar  at  all.  Boil  a  cup  of 
water,  add  a  cup  of  maple  sugar 
and  an  eighth  of  a  teaspoon  of 
cream  of  tartar  until  it  spins  a 
thread. 

Have  ready  a  white  of  an  egg 
beaten  stiff  and  pour  the  sugar  on 
the  egg  a  little  at  a  time,  beating 
it  in  constantly  till  all  the  syrup  is 
taken.  Continue  beating  for  a  few 
minutes  if  it  is  not  yet  thick  enough 
to  spread.  Maple  syrup  can  be 
boiled  to  the  threading  stage  and 
hence  used  instead  of  the  maple 
sugar. 

A  maple  frosting  of  this  sort  may 
be  used  for  practically  every  sort  of 


cake.  With  the  addition  of  nut 
meats,  either  whole  or  broken,  it  is 
especially  good.  It  is  good  used 
plain  on  a  chocolate  layer  cake,  or 
it  may  be  made  more  interesting  by 
sprinkling  grated  coconut  over  it. 

Very  good  cakes  can  be  made 
without  any  sugar  whatever  by  the 
substitution  of  corn  syrup.  Such  a 
cake  made  in  layers  may  be  held  to- 
gether by  means  of  a  fruit  jam  of 
your  own  making,  or  you  may  use  a 
filling  made  from  chopped  dates  or 
figs  cooked  with  just  enough  sugar 
to  hold  them  together.  A  cake  of 
that  sort  needs  no  top  icing,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  eaten  fresh. 


High  School,  Lower  School.  Ac- 
credited best  colleges  Bast  and 
West.  Strong  French,  music  and 
home  economies  courses.  Com- 
fortable buildings.  Favorable 
climate  and  large  grounds  per- 
mit outdoor  life  all  year.  Physi- 
cal culture.  All  sports.  Resident 
nurse.  17th  year  opens  Septem- 
ber 16th.  For  illustrated  booklet, 
write 

Miss  Catherine  Harker, 

Principal 
PALO  ALTO      ::  CALIFORNIA 


Thriftward 


Fuel-Wisdom 


Your  trip  to  the  Tractor  Show  is  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  personally  investigate  and  learn  of  the  true  merits  of  that 
little  wonder  called  "The  Simplest  Thing  in  the  World"— 
the  Premier  Burner. 

The  trip  will  serve  a  double  purpose  in  that  you  will  have 
positive  assurance  and  personal  knowledge  of  its  perfection 
and  working  ability  as  directed  to  fuel  thrift  and  comfort  in 
the  home. 

You  will  see  it  working  in  a  stove  like  yours  at  home — 
the  inside  of  the  burner — and  fully  understand  why  it  always 
works — why  no  repair  or  replacement  is  necessary,  and  why 
no  smoke,  soot  or  fumes. 

Before  you  do  anything  else,  visit  the  home  of  the  burner 
down  on  Spring  Street. 


FOR  ANY  STOVE  WITHOUT  CHANGES.  PREPAID 
ANYWHERE,  $5.00,  WITH  UNLIMITED  GUARANTEE. 
New  Circular  "B"  for  the  asking. 

PREMIER   BURNER   CO.,   246   SOUTH   SPRING  STREET, 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WRITE 
TODAY! 


for  BARKER  BROS.' 

just  issued  112=page 
FURINITURE  CATALOQ 


After  the  harvest,  your  first  thought  is  HOME,  and  as  the  poet  puts  it, 
— "homeward  you  wend  your  weary  way."  Ah,  what  a  delight  to  enter 
its  portals,  IF — only,  it  is  furnished  in  a  pleasing  manner.  Four  walls 
can  make  a  house — BUT — it  requires  FURNITURE  to  make  a  HOME! 

You  will  enjoy  planning,  through  the  pages  of  BARKER  BROS.' 
new  catalog,  the  beautilication  of  the  living  room,  the  bed  room, — the 
home  in  general.' 

You'll  be  surprised  when  you  learn  just  how  REALLY  economical 
you  may  purchase  beautiful  home  furnishings  from  BARKER  BROS. 

This  new  catalog  comprises  112  pages  and  is  lavishly  illustrated  from 
cover  to  cover  with  actual  photographic  reproductions  of  furniture  pieces 
and  home  furnishings  in  our  regular  stock.  WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY 
TODAY ! 


COMPLETE 

HOME 
FURNISHERS 


Be  Sure  to  Address  Mall  Order  Oivlson  No.  23 
724. 7Z6-728. 730-732-734-736-738  South  Broadway 


LARGEST  HOME 
FURNISHING 
HOUSE  IN  THE 
WEST 

LOS  ANGELES 
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Agricultural  Summary 


Our  Pre-eminence  in  Livestock. 

The  loading  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  1918  show  that  of  all  cars  of 
livestock  loaded  for  the  four  lead- 
ing Pacific  Coast  cities  41.7  per  cent 
were  destined  to  San  Francisco,  24.3 
per  cent  to  Los  Angeles,  19.3  per 
cent  to  Portland  and  14.7  per  cent 
to  Seattle.  San  Francisco  not  only 
led  in  the  total  number  of  cars 
loaded,  but  with  the  exception  of 
horses  and  mules  also  was  first  in 
all  classes  of  livestock.  Horses  and 
mules  were  loaded  in  greatest  num- 
ber to  Los  Angeles,  which  received 
44.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
cars  consigned  to  the  four  Coast 
cities  named.  The  largest  number 
of  cars  of  mixed  stock  were  destined 
to  Portland,  which  received  75.3  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Aside  from  these 
two  exceptions,  the  four  cities  main- 
tained the  same  relative  positions 
throughout,  with  San  Francisco  first, 
Los  Angeles  second,  Portland  third 
and  Seattle  fourth. 

Gasoline  Displaces  Hay. 

The  San  Francisco  trade  in  hay 
has  been  unusually  light  this  sea- 
son owing  to  the  large  displacement 
of  horses  by  motor  equipment  in  the 
delivery  departments  of  large  stores 
and  in  the  heavy  trucking  lines. 
The  country  demand,  however.  Is 
acute.  Edw.  O.  Amundsen,  County 
Agent.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, says  regarding  the  hay  sit- 
uation: "There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  hay  of  all  kinds  will  be 
high  in  price  during  the  coming 
winter.  In  fact,  prices  are  already 
away  up  and  promise  to  continue 
soaring.  The  Federal  Food  Commis- 
sioner may  be  able  to  check  any  ex- 
cessive price  boosting  and  so  afford 
some  relief  to  hay  consumers,  but 
as  the  supply  will  be  limited  the 
price  will  hardly  be  lower  and  will 
very  probably  be  higher  than  at 
present." 

Strawberries  Double  in  Four  Years. 

California's  strawberry  growers 
are  sharing  in  the  general  uplift  of 
prices  of  farm  products.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  average  prices  ob- 
tained for  strawberries  per  crate  for 
the  past  four  years: 

Season —  Average  price 

1915.  without  inspection  $0.90 

191R,  first  year  inspection....  1.13 

1917,  second  year  inspection..  1.30 

1918,  third  year  inspection.  .  .  .  1.80 
When  our  jam  industry  has  de- 
veloped, all  the  over-ripe  fruit  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage,  as  it  is 
in  other  countries. 

How  One  Ally  Buys  Wool. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  pro- 
poses to  purchase  the  New  Zealand 
wool  clip  for  this  season  and  until 
one  year  after  the  close  of  hostil- 
ities at  the  same  prices  as  were  paid 
during  the  past  two  seasons.  The 
payment  for  the  wool  is  to  be  made 
by  the  British  Government  on  the 
fourteenth  day  after  valuation  has 
been  made  by  the  official  valuers  in 
this  country,  and  all  shipping  ex- 
penses are  to  be  borne  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  thereafter. 

Potato  Men  Optimistic.  _ 

There  appears  to  be  considerable 
speculation  among  growers  and  deal- 
ers of  potatoes  as  to  the  price  this 
favorite  vegetable  will  bring  the 
coming  winter.  While  potatoes  sold 
during  the  summer  down  to  $1.50 
per  cwt.,  the  current  report  is  that 
growers  are  holding  for  about  $3, 
and  the  forecast  among  the  wise 
ones  is  that  they  will  go  much 
higher  before  the  next  crop  is  har- 
vested. This  season's  crop  is  some- 
what below  normal,  but  ample  for 
all  local  demands. 

Walnut  Prospects  Good. 

California's  walnut  crop  this  year 
is  prophesied  to  be  a  bumper,  like- 
wise the  price  to  be  paid  therefor. 
Weather  conditions  have  turned  out 
more  favorable  than  anticipated  and 
the  size  of  tke  crop  and  of  the  in- 
dividual nuts  composing  the  crop 
invite  frequent  use  of  the  word 
"Jumbo"  in  descriptive  parlance. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  September  4,  1018. 
WHEAT. 

Wheat  is  gelling  at  the  prices  an- 
nounced by  the  Federal  Graiu  Corpora- 
tion, and  these  prices  will  doubtless  be 
maintained  for  the  present  crop.  The 
prices  quoted  are  for  grain  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Portland,  and  guaranteed  at  least  $2 
per  bushel  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  The 
price  of  sacks  and  sacking  not  included. 

Nil    1   hard  $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3  ....<.   2.13 

No.  1   soft   2.1S 

No.  2    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

I'lub  or  Bonora,  No.  1  2.16 

do.  No.  2   2.13 

do,  No.  2   2.0!i 

HAUI.Hl. 

The  barley  market  continues  un- 
changed. There  is  some  talk  on  the 
-net  that  the  Government  may  decide 
to  fill  t lie  price  of  barley,  as  it  has  wheat, 
in  order  to  protect  the  farmer. 

C  hoice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.40(52.47% 

OATS. 

There  has  been  some  inquiry  this  week 
for  seed,  but  no  sales  aro  reported. 

Hed  feed,  per  ctl  $2.50®2.65 

Ked    seed    2.75(43.25 

COBN. 

A  small  shipment  of  corn  arrived  in 
Ban  Francisco  from  the  East,  but  no 
galea  were  reported  to  change  the  nom- 
inal quotations  of  the  past  few  weeks. 
(First-hand  prices  on  strictly  first-class 
grain.  San  Francisco.) 

California  sacked   $4.20@4.25 

Milo  maize    3.95® 4.0V. 

kgypfian    4.05©4.10 

II  \V. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
17!"4  tons,  compared  with  2067  of  the 
previous  week.  As  has  been  the  case  for 
some  Weeks  past,  a  good  portion  of  this 
hay  arrived  by  water  and  much  of  it 
was  alfalfa.  Although  these  shipments 
are  not  heavy  for  the  month  of  August, 
the  market  is  well  stocked  and  has  been 
lor  >  u  i  ile  time  past.  Prices  have  been 
fairly  well  maintained  throughout  the 
week.  The  government  was  in  the  mar- 
ket for  some  export  hay. 
Wheat  No.  l   |23.00<925.00 

do.   No.  2    20 00(5  22.00 

Choice  tame  oat   24.00®26.00 

Wild    oat.    new   19.00(5  23.00 

Barley,  new    10.oofti23.oo 

Alfalfa,  lirst  cutting   US.0Pfti'20.0O 

do.  second  cutting   22.00fti24.00 

Stock   :   18.00fti21.00 

Barley  straw   50@80c 

FEKDSTCFFS. 

There  were  no  changes  in  prices  of 
feedstuff*  during  the  week.  The  market 
Is  fairly  steady,  and  the  demand  may  be 
said  to  he  normal. 

New  nlfnlfa  meal,  per  ton  $33.00®JS4.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   44.50 

Cracked  corn    86  00®S8.00 

Oilcake  S76.OOaTV.00 

■  tolled  bnrlev    52.00(352.50 

Rolled  oats    58.00(5  60  00 

Bran,  carload  lois  in  S.  F   23.75 

Mixed   feed,  do,  do   25.00 

Middlings,  do,  do   25.75 

POTATOES,  ONIONS.  ETC. 
Onions  were  stronger  and  higher  this 
week  on  a  good  demand.  The  quotation 
of  potatoes  was  not  changed  and  while 
the  market  is  strong  no  material  changes 
are  looked  for  until  after  the  first  rains. 


Tomatoes  are  coming  in  in  much  better 
shape  since  the  Federal  and  State  author- 
ities have  interested  themselves  In  the 
more  uniform  packing  of  this  vegetable. 
I  rices  are  lower.  The  vegetable  market 
as  a  whole  is  quiet,  with  comparatively 
small  receipts. 

peas   6@8c 

String  beans,  per  lb   4fri5c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  4@5c 

Carrots,  per  sack  75®85c 

Rhubarb,  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.0tf 

Summer  squash   35®50c 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box  60@90c 

do,  Alameda,  lugs  60(2) 90c 

Eggplant.  |>er  box  50<<itl5c 

Lettuce.  Sacramento,  crate  75r@$1.00 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  crnte  Nominal 

Tomatoes,  per  crate — 

Merced   Nominal 

Baj   75e@$1.10 

Potatoes— 

Garnet  0?hile,  on  street  None 

Whites   $2_'!5@2.60 

Sweets,   per  lb  4%@4%c 

Onions—  • 

River   Reds   None 

Yellows   $1.6531.90 

Australian  Browns    1.65®1.90 

Garlic,  new   16c 

Green  BOtn,  Alameda,  per  sack.  .$2.50@3.00 
OkM   5(SJ7C 

HANS. 

The  bean  market  continues  to  show 
weakness,  with  little  demand.  Prices 
were  lowered  on  several  descriptions  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  market.  However, 
very  little  interest  was  manifested  by 
buyers  even  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $  7.40(3)  7.50 

Rlackeyes    6.60®  6.75 

Cranberry  beans    10.25ftil0.50 

Ltmas  (south,  reclenned)    12.50@12.75 

Pinks    6.75®  7.00 

Red    kidneys  Nominal 

Mexican   Reds    7.25ft?  7.40 

Tepary  beans    7.50®  8.50 

Garbanzos    8.00®  8.75 

fOVLTKy. 

The  whole  poultry  market  continues 
firm,  with  higher  prices  on  several  de- 
scriptions. Extra  hens  and  small  broilers 
were  in  especial  demand.  Ducks  and 
geese  also  showed  an  advance  on  good  de- 
mand. The  receipts  were  below  normal 
for  the  week. 

Turkeys.  live,  young  spring,  lb  38®40c 

do,  old   30<ff>32c 

do.   dressed,    old  32®34c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  38® 40c 

do,  1%  lbs  42@45e 

do,  %  to  1V4  lbs  47c 

Fryers   38ftr40c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  36® 38c 

do,  Leghorn   33®34e 

Smooth   young  roesters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)  37®  40c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  24c 

Geese,  young,   per  lb  23fti25c 

do.  old,  per  lb  ".21c 

Squabs,  per  lb  4Sc 

Ducks   27<530c 

do,  old   24@25e 

Belgian  hares  (live)   -18c 

do,  dressed   •  19@23e 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  was  firm  throughout 
the  week,  with  small  daily  fluctuations. 
Prime  firsts  jumped  a  cent  and  a  half  on 
Wednesday  on  more  extensive  trading, 
while  firsts  were  entirely  neglected  and 
no  sales  reported.  Butter  was  remark- 
ably steady  throughout  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, just  closed.  The  highest  price  for 
extra  on  the  Exchange  was  53%c  and  the 
lowest  51  %c,  a  range  of  only  2c  for  the 
month.  Prime  firsts  had  a  range  of  only 
l'<ic,  from  40c  to  51  %c,  during  the  same 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  J.  L.  Nagle. 


Sacramento,  September  2.  1918. 

On  account  of  shortage  of  labor  and 
delays  of  cars  in  transit,  conditions  have 
been  considerably  upset  in  Eastern  auc- 
tions this  past  week,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  regulate  the  offerings.  Con- 
sequently the  market  fluctuated  consid- 
erably. There  was  a  very  strong  demand 
in  all  markets  for  good,  green,  keeping 
stock  pears,  but  ripe  stock  brought  little 
or  nothing. 

Several  straight  cars  of  peaches  were 
diverted  from  Middle  West  markets  by 
the  original  purchaser,  and  sold  at  auc- 
tion at  a  loss  to  the  owner,  and  it  was 
evident  that  speculators  were  not  advised 
of  the  increased  offerings  of  Jersey  and 
Delaware  stock.  The  arrivals  also  of  New- 
York  and  New  Jersey  Bartletts  had  a 
tendency  to  depress  the  market.  Home- 
grown peaches  were  in  heavy  supply  and, 
though  a  good  proportion  of  the  best 
stock  was  placed  in  storage  for  a  later 
market,  receipts  were  sufficiently  liberal 
and  sold  at  such  prices  as  to  practically 
bar  the  sale  of  California's  at  a  profit. 

All  markets  ruled  fairly  steady  on 
plums. 

Malaga  grapes  showed  some  decline  un- 
der increased  receipts,  but  as  the  stock 
is  of  good  quality  the  demand  was  fair. 

The  weather  in  most  of  the  Eastern 
markets  has  been  unusually  warm  and 
consequently  the  trade  is  not  prepared  at 
this  time  for  wine  grapes;  bnt  as  the 
stock  is  ripening  shippers  are  compelled 
to  move  it  and  that  which  is  sold  at  auc- 
tion may  not  meet  with  ready  demand 
for  the  first  few  cars. 

The  shipments  of  Tokays  are  light,  as 
ths  berries  are  not  sufficiently  sugared 


Demand  fair  to  the  extent  of  the  supply 
to  permit  of  their  being  picked,  but  the 
movement  should  be  heavy  beginning  next 
week.  The  crop,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Florin  district,  is  not  in  excess  of 
75  per  cent.  We  look  for  a  strong  mar- 
ket on  Tokays  throughout  the  season. 

The  conditions  governing  the  transpor- 
tation of  deciduous  fruit  seems  to  be  be- 
coming more  acute  each  day  and  shippers 
can  figure  with  no  certainty  on  schedules. 
Following  are  the  averages  for  the  week: 

New  York:  Grapes — Malaga,  $1.64;  Mus-  ' 
cat.  $1.82:  Thompson  Seedless,  $1.59;  Ali- 
cante Bouchet.  $1.57 ;  Tokav,  $2.22.  Peaches 
—California  Cling.  $1.15;  Tuscan.  $1.00; 
Crawford.  82c;  Elberta,  80c;  McDevltt. 
$1.53;  Susquehanna.  55c:  Albright,  $1.40; 
Orango  Cling,  $1.46:  Lovell,  56c.  Pears — 
Bartlett.  $2.59:  B.  Hard  v.  $2.10.  Plums- 
Grand  Duke.  $1.63;  Gros,  $1.65;  Giant, 
$1.26:  Kelsev.  $1.50:  Diamond,  $1.36. 

Boston:  Pears— Bartlett.  $2.25:  B.Hardy, 
$1.55.  Peaches — Crawford.  $1.00:  Susque- 
hanna, $1.04;  Elberta,  92c:  Lovell,  75c. 
Grapes—  Rose  Peru.  $1.47:  Malaga,  $1.80. 
Plums— Kelsey,  $2.06:  Grand  Duke,  $1.56; 
Gros.  $1.84;  Giant,  $1.40:  Hungarian,  $1.72 ; 
Diamond.  $1.56.  Grapes — Tokav,  $2.59; 
Muscat.  $2.31:  Thompson  Seedless,  $1.28. 

Chicago:  Pears— Bartlett.  $2.30.  Peaches 
—Lovell.  $1.14;  Elberta.  $1.16:  Susque- 
hanna. $1.33;  Crawford.  $1.40;  Hulls  Late, 
$1.35 :  Orange  Cling,  $1.35.  Grapes — Malaga, 
$1.46;  Thompson  Seedless,  $1.24;  Rose 
Peru,  $1.08;  Black  Prince,  $1.40;  Tokay, 
$1.97.  Plums -Kelsey.  $1.82:  Gros,  $1.45: 
Hungarian.  $1.44;  Giant,  $1.38;  Grand 
Duke,  $1.69. 

Total  shipments,  by  cars,  from  August 
23  to  29.  inclusive:  55  peaches,  73  plums, 
470  pears,  929  grapes. 


period,  and  firsts  were  unchanged  through- 
out the  month  at  49c. 

Thu.  Frt.  Sat.  Mon.  To.  Wed. 

Extra   52%  52%  53     —     53%  63V4 

Prime  1st   50%  50%  50%  —     50'/S  32 

Firsts   40     49     49     —     49  Norn. 

EGGS. 

Eggs  were  strong  this  week  and  closed 
for  extras  at  «4c,  with  extra  pullets  at 
62c.  At  these  prices  very  few  can  bs 
shipped  into  "the  Eastern  market,  as  the 
differential  is  not  sufficient  to  make  such 
shipments  profitable.  Some  eggs  are  be- 
ing shipped  into  this  market  From  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  and  these  eggs  have 
been  sold  at  times  10c  below  the  Ex- 
change quotations.  They  found  ready 
sale  among  the  consumers  at  the  prices 
asked.  Eggs  showed  an  advance  of  13%c 
for  extras  during  August  and  12%c  for 
pullets.  These  advances  are  far.  greater 
than  during  the  same  period  last  year. 

Thu.  Frt.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   61     62     62     —     OS  64 

Extra  lsts   Nominal 

Firsts   4*5     46     46     46     46  Nora. 

Extra  pullets.. 57%  59     S&y,  —     60%  62 

CHEESE. 

While  the  price  of  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  cheese  receded  after  the  close 
last  week,  it  became  stronger  as  the  week 
progressed  and  closed  with  California 
cheese  unchanged  from  last  week's  quota- 
tions. All  the  Oregon  descriptions  were 
stronger.  All  descriptions  of  eheese  show 
a  marked  advance  in  price  since  the  first 
of  August,  except  California  Y.  A.  fancy. 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  IK  ...31c 

First  California  flats,  per  lb  Norn. 

California  Y.  A.  fancy   30* 

orgon  triplets,  fancy  31%c 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  30%c 

c.  S.  Oregon  triplets  fancy  30%e 

do,  Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  28%e 

do.  Long  Horn  fancy  29c 

Monterey  cheese   23®25c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Little  fresh  fruits  arrived  on  the  mar- 
ket this  morning.  The  second  crop  of 
raspberries  is  now  coming  in  and  the 
fruit  is  in  fine  condition.  For  the  best 
the  highest  price  of  the  season  is  now 
being  secured.  Cantaloupes  are  of  better 
quality  and  the  receipts  are  falling  off. 
As  a  consequence  prices  are  higher.  Isa- 
bella grapes  are  becoming  plentiful  and 
sell  for  the  same  price  as  Tokays. 

Apples   $1.50®2.50 

Apricots,  per  crate   Nominal 

Peaches.  4- box  crate   75®  1.00 

Figs,  black,  per  box  None 

do,  double  layer   $1.00@1.50 

do.  Single  Row  Whites  65ft? 75c 

Strawberries,  per  chest   7.00fft8.00 

Blackberries,  per  chest   6.00®7.00 

Raspberries,  per  chest  12.00®  15.00 

Loganberries,  per  chest   None 

Plums   $1.00(51.50 

Cantaloupes,  flats   60ft?75c 

do,  ponies   $1.25®].50 

do.  standard    Iji0ft7].75 

Watermelons,  per  lb  1%®1!S4c 

Pears.  Bartlett.  per  box  $1.50(52.25 

Grapes,  seedless   $1.00 

do,  Malaga    1.25 

do,  Fonntainbleu   90(81.00 

do.  Tokav    1.25tfM» 

do,  Isabella    1.35®  1.5* 

C1TRIS  FRUITS. 

The  citrus  market  remains  unchanged. 
The  street  feels  that  prices  are  already 
as  high  as  the  public  will  stand,  but  no 
excessive  receipts  have  come  In  to  jus- 
tify putting  down  the  prices  asked. 
Oranges : 

Valencies,   fancy   $7.50ft>«00 

Valencias.   choice    7.OO®7.50 

Jjamons: 

Fancy,  per  box   5.50(5 a.fiO 

Choice    4.50(55.50 

Standard    3.00(54.00 

Lemonettes    3.00ft?4.00 

Grapefruit,   fancy,   new   5.00®6.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
No  change  in  quotations  of  dried  fruits 
is  noted  this  week.  Dealers  still  feel  that 
tiie  growers  are  asking  toe  much  for 
apples  and  pears,  and  they  say  the  buy- 
ing is  not  heavy.  Jobbers  who  ship  the 
fruit  East  say  that  the  demand  is  qniet; 
and  while  they  are  handling  some  apples 
and  pears  Eastern  buyers  will  not  buy 
in  large  quantities  at  present  prices. 

Apples   13c 

Pears   10%®  13c 

Prunes,  graded,  price  to  growers: 

gain  In  din   lie 

Prunes,  graded  prices  to  growers: 

20-30,  inclusive,  per  lb  15c 

31-41,  Inclusive,  basis   lOt 

.  42-51,  Inclusive,  basis   »%« 

52-61,  Inclusive,  basis   6W 

62-71,  inclusive,  basis   8%e 

82-91,  Inclusive,  basis   8e 

92-101,  Inclusive,  basis   8e 

102-121.  Inclusive,  per  lb  4&e 

122  and  up.  per  lb  4c 

Apricots   12(8 19c 

Figs   :  12@!6e 

Raisins — 

Muscats   5%c 

Thompsons   6*4e 

Sultanas   6%c 

HONEY. 

For  the  first  time  this  season  hooey  In 
comb  was  received  in  this  market.  It  is 
reported  that  the  beemen  were  paid  from 
20c  to  23c  for  this  comb  honey  and  that 
it  reached  the  retailer  at  from  25c  to  27r. 

White,  extracted   21®22e 

Light  amber   l-fft?Oc 

Amber   a  15®l8c 

RICE. 

Paddy  rice.  1918  crop  $4  32 

Clear  No.  1,  1918  crop  at  mill   7.00 

HIDES. 

Taken  off  from  August  1  to  September 
1.  all  weights:  No.  1.  18c:  No.  2,  17c; 
No.  3,  16c:  bulls  and  stags.  No.  1.  l.v : 
No.  2.  13c:  kip*. -No.  J.  21c:  No.  2.  19c: 
calf,  under  16  lbs.,  No.  1.  33c;  ^No.  2.  Sir. 

Horse — Dry.  per  lb. :  Ne.  7.  large.  $2.25 
(5)2.50:  medium.  $L70®2.35:  smanTlJ.OOa 
1.50:  suite*.  $.;.00®5.00:  COlts,  25frfTfc 
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LOS  ANGELES 


Los  Angeles,  Sept.  3,  1918. 
BUTTER. 

There  was  a  dropping  off  in  the  receipts 
the  past  week,  they  being  279.200  pounds 
against  3211,340  pounds  the  same  week  last 
year.  Under  lighter  offerings  the  market 
for  l'alif»rnia  extras  iield  steady  and  de- 
mand fair.  Some  Eastern  butter  arriving 
and  taken  Into  cold  storage  caused  a 
weaker  tone  to  the  market  as  a  whole 
There  was  tal«>n  into  cold  storage  during 
the  week  64,53?  pounds,  making  the  cold 
storage  holdings  now  564,595  pounds 
against  pounds  the  same  week  last 

year.    We  quote: 

California  extras-    50c 

do,  prime  ftrst    j«c 

*o.  first   V!c 

Dally  quotations — 

iH'  W-ed-  Th"  Fri   Sflt-  Mon. 
E^r15_  oO     30     50     50     30  50 

Bxtra  I4Q     42     42     43  4<l 

EGGS. 


41 


The  supply  of  fresh  ranch 
week    fell   short   of  the  demand 


s  the  past 
— Ml   a  n  d  a 

nappy  market  was  had  for  what  few 
ESS  <n&  H^iPte  by  fall  for  the  week 
were  01.1  cases  against  835  eases  the  anm.. 


week  tost  year.  fTihe  receipts  by  truck  con- 
tinue to  run  about  four  times  as  large  as 
the  arrlrals  by  rail,  making  the  supply 
for  the  week  HOST  cases  against  4075  cases 
the  same  week  last  year.  There  was  with- 
drawn from  c»Id  storage  d-uring  the  week 
to  meet  this  shortage.  3048  oales  There 

Easter™^*       ^  tbe  EaSt  960 
Daily  quotations  : 

Extra    ..    .  &a     06     56     57     57  57 

Case  count  ...  .50  50  50  50  50  50 
Pl^|l   48     40     40     49     49  49 

■   «%  43%  43%  4«%  43%  43% 

Case  eon*    ...42     40     40     40     38  W 

PuI1ets»   39     37     3?     3(7     36%  36% 

VEGETABLES. 
A  fair  market  was  had  the  past  week  for 

HLS<KSLi5Sh  stuff  Stale  continue  to 
J?.  ?*ato«9  are  coming  in  more  freely 

and  Northern  went  off  a  little.  Demand 
only  fair.  Local  unchanged  under  moder- 
ate offerings.  Onions  slow  sale  and  weak 
though  not  quotably  lower.  Cabbage  slow 
Me  and  lower.  Bell  peppers  steady  but 
^ZZbtT*^  **nan3Pfalr.  Tomatoes 
cucumbers,  and  summer  squash 
changed,  hut  slow  sale 
scarce  and  higher.  Lima 
demand  and  steady. 

We  quote  from  arowp-s 
Potatoes,  local,  per  lug 

do,  do.  per  cwt  

do.  northern,  per  cwt 
Sweet  |K)taboes.  per  lb 

Garlic,  per  lb  

Onions— Stockton  TelloV" 
cwt 


un- 
string beans 
beans   in  fair 


,76c@$1.00 
.$2,250)2430 

  2.75@3.0O 

 3ff?4c 

•  S@9c 

Da  nvers, 

?1.75@2.00 


On lon's^WhitV  G lobe," '  per'  cwt .' .' .'  "ioWaj 
rni.KnnSr   n!,"^r,l?Mda'  Per  crate.. 80090c 


3<f?3Hc 
. .  4if?r»c 
30tf?35c 
S@flc 


Bell  peppers.  prr  lb... 
Chile  peppers,  per  lb.  ... 
Summer  squash,  local,  per  Inir' 
String  beans,  per  lb 

coV^i;,g,ooTe3Rdroo;vn;  per  ,u*-  ■  f®^ 

Lima  beans,  11,  ;  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \ ; ; ; ; ; 

PQTJjLTRY. 

^I'/T  qnite  a  dropping  on'  in  the 

receipts  the  past  week  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  light  offerings  broilers  and 
hens  were  advanced  a  cent 
The  following  prices  were  agreed  upon 

ssssst  &rvt-aftand,,ouj  ""-"Si 

Broiler*.  IO114  ij)S  

Broilers,  1%<SM%  lbs  '. £0 

Fryers.  2@3  lbs    

Roasters  («*»ft  hone),  3  lbs.  aiid  "up"  "?9c 
Stags  and  old  roosters,  lb.  lflo 

.21ff?2Sc 

.  22<H)2«o 
 15c 


in  turkeys 
icks   


Squabs,  liye.  per  lb  30c 

Squabs,  dressed,  lb  40c 

FRUITS. 

'Peaches  steady,  so  are  grapes  and  pears, 
and  demand  very  good  for  all.  Apples,  too. 
continue  to  sell  well  at  old  prices.  Figs 
are  coming  more  freely  and  are  a  little 
lower,  but  demand  fair  at  the  prices. 
Quinces  in  better  supply,  slow  sale  and 
lower.  Some  avocado  pears  arriving  and 
they  are  meeting  with  a  fair  demand. 
We  quote  from  growers: 

Figs,  Black  Spanish,  7-lb.  box  36@50c 

do,  White.  7-lb.  box.  30® 50c 

Peaches,  freestone,  per  lug  75cffi.$1.00 

do.  clings,  per  lub   $].0O<5)1.25 

Pears,  local,  per  lb  2@3c 

Pears,  Mountain   3%@4c 

Crabapples,  per  lug  $1.00(5)1.25 

Plums — Satsuma,  per  lb  4@4%c 

Nectarines,   per  lb  .5@6c 

Grapes- 
Imperial  Valley  Malagas,  per  lb..2@2%c 

do,  Muscat,  per  lb  2@2%c 

do,  Thompson's  Seedless,  per  \b..2(a)2'Ac 

do,  Tokay,  per  lb  4<g4%c 

Banana  apples,   4-tier   $2.25 

Apples — Alexanders,    4-tier   2.25 

do,  4%-tier    2.00 

do,  Gravenstein,   4-tier  ....$2.50 

do,  do.,  4%-tier    2.25 

Plums,  per  lb  5@6c 

Quinces,  per  lug   50@65c 

BERRIES. 
■Sales  are  stow,  as  the  market  is  full  of 
other  fruits  that  are  to  be  had  cheaply. 
Receipts  light  or  prices  would  be  lower. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Strawberries — 

Fancy,  per  30-basket  crate  $2.25(5>2.50 

Poor  to  choice,  30-basket  crate.  1-80(5)2.00 
Blackberries,  30-basket  crate....  1.86@2.00 

Raspberries.  30-basket  crate   2.75(3>3.00 

MELONS. 

The  market  was  well  supplied  the  past 
week  with  watermelons  and  as  the  weather 
was  cooler  sales  were  slow.  Cantaloupes 
arriving  less  freely  and  under  light  offer- 
ings the  best  brought  more  money.  Casa- 
bas  steady.  Honey  Dew  melons  slow  sale 
and  weak. 
Cantaloupes  - 
Tip  Top.  home-grown  standard 

crate   $1.00(5)1.10 

do,  do,  pony  crate   fi5<3)75c 

do,  do.  .jumbo  crate  $2  50(5)2.75 

Columbia,  jumbo  crate    2.75@3.00 

Cagabas.  per  lb  2(S2'/.c 

Pineapple,  standard  crate   $1.00(5)1.10 

Watermelons,  tier  100  lbs  75@1.00 

Honeydew  melons,  ItS-inch  crate.  .90(5)1.00 

do.  jumbo  crate    3.00@3.25 

BEANS. 

This  market  is  still  diull.  No  new  beans 
have  been  marketed,  and  buyers  are  hold- 
ing back,  waiting  for  the  new  crap  to  come 
in. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Limas,  per  cwt  $11.00 

Large  while,  per  cwt   10 .00 

Small  white,  per  cwt   10.00 

Pink,  per  cwt   7.!V) 

Blackeyes.  ppr  cwt   7.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt   8.50 

HAY. 

Receipts  very  good  and  demand  light. 
More  coining  in  than  is  wanted  by  the 
trade  from  day  to  day  and  there  is  no  dis- 
position to  buy  ahead.  The  tone  of  the 
market  is  weak. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Barley  hay.  per  ton   $24.00®26.OO 

Oat,  hay,  per  ton    20.00fr;  2S.00 

Alfalfa,   northern,   per  ton....  21.00@22.00 

Alfalfa.  local,  per  ton   22.00(524.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00(5)10.00 

COTTON. 

The  first  part  of  the  week  an  active 
speculative  market  WAS  had.  From  private 
reports  indicating  a  still  further  loss  in 
the  crop  conditions.  October  in  New  York 
was  bid  up  by  Thursday  to  35.06c  and 
December  34.50c.  These  prices  caused  much 
realizing  towards  the  close  of  the  day  and 
on  Friday  and  the  market  worked  a  little 
lower  Friday.  October  in  New  York  closed 
at  34511c  and  November  33.94c.  In  New 
Orleans  October  closed  Friday  at  33.15c 
and  December  33.11c  Spot  middling  closed 
in  New  York  at  36.60c  and  in  New  Orleans 
at  33.25c.  Monday  being  Labor  Day  and  a 
holiday  there  was  no  market. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  September  4,  1918. 

i-«.V'VTTL»— The,re  is  a  s'us&ish  beef  mar- 
ket for  an  grades  excepting  good  choice 
steers,  which  continue  to  be  scarce  and  to 
comimuid  premium  prices.  She  stuff  and 
nalf-hnished   stuff   predominate   the  local 

HV  ?l.  J21  thB  East  »Hces  °«>  a»  grades 
•r  cattle  stay  at  the  top,  as  packers  are 
hard  set  to  get  enough  cattle  to  fill  Gov- 
ernment orders. 
Grass  steers — 
No.  1,  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs.  ,ll(5)llV>c 
No.  1,  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs.  .ll<a>ll%e 

Second  quality   9@10/2c 

„Tlnn   7%@8V,c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

1   7^@8c 

Second  quality   6<S)7c 

Common  to  thin  3%@5%c 

Bolls  and  stags- 
Good    6c 

Fi'r   5<fti5%c 

T''n   4@4%c 

Calves— 

Lightweight   11c 

Medism   10c 

Heavy   S®8yie 

SHERP— The  local  sheep  market  Is 
pretty  msch  at  a  standstill.  The  consum- 
ing demand  is  curtailed  by  the  compara- 
tively high  prices  prevailing.  Much  of 
the  supply  comes  from  ontside  the  State. 
Lambs — 

Yearlings   12®12'/Sc 

Milk   12@14%c 

Sheep — 

Wethers   ll@ll%c 

Kwes   8f4@9%c 


HOGS — Hogs  are  coming  in  somewhat 
more  freely,  but  still  below  the  require- 
ments of  the  market.  The  18e  price  has 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  possibility,  as  18%c 
is  this  week  offered  for  hard,  fat,  grain- 
fed  hogs  weighing  140  to  300  pounds. 

Hard,   grain-fed.   100ft  140  17%  c 

do.  do,   140(5300  18%C 

do,  do.  300@400  17%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers.  No.  1   18%@19%c 

do,  second  quality  15@lRc 

Cows  and  heifers   10@16c 

Calves,  as  to  size,  etc  15@19c 


The  People's  Real  Paper 

"The  initials  P.  R.  P.  stand  for  more  than  Pacific  Rural  Press," 
writes  one  of  our  enthusiastic  subscribers.  "They  mean  'the  People's 
Real  Paper.'  " 

We  hadn't  thought  of  those  exact  words,  but  we  certainly  have 
been  working  hard  to  give  you  a  real  paper,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  our  efforts  are  appreciated. 

What  is  a  real  paper?  E.  S.  Martin,  the  well-known  magazine  man, 
once  said  that  the  real  publication  is  the  one  that  can  persuade  its 
readers  to  think  something  they  did  not  think  before.  "If  it  can  give 
them  a  new  attitude  of  mind,  get  them  to  move  around  and  see  some- 
thing from  a  new  standpoint,  so  that  it  looks  different,  that  is  real 
service,"  he  said. 

We  are  trying  to  do  more  than  simply  give  you  entertaining  read- 
ing. We  are  trying  to  give  you  things  to  think  about;  things  worth 
thinking  about;  new  ways  of  solving  your  problems. 

"I  read  the  Rural  Press  with  the  liveliest  appreciation  and  find  it 
very  profitable  to  act  upon  your  suggestions;  your  advice  is  the  best 
I  can  get,"  writes  Miss  Leila  M.  D'Oyly.  That's  what  we  want  every 
subscriber  to  say.  If  you  can't  say  it  right  now,  probably  it  is 
because  we  have  not  touched  upon  the  problems  of  deepest  concern 
to  you.  So  tell  us  what  they  are  and  we  will  publish  articles  that 
will  cover  the  matters  fully  and  will  help  you  to  remove  every 
obstacle  standing  between  you  and  Great  Success.  Read  the  tractor 
articles  this  week — they  are  printed  to  help  you  in  your  farm  work. 

Watch  for  next  week's  issue.  It  will  tell  all  about  the  big  doings 
at  the  State  Fair  and  will  contain  a  complete  list  of  the  awards.  You 
will  want  to  keep  your  copy  permanently  for  reference.  It  will  prove 
valuable  for  months  and  months. 


Lambs —  

Suckling   23@25c 

Yearling   22@23c 

Sheep- 
Wethers   21c 

Kwes   18@19c 

Hogs   25@26c 

Los  Angeles,  September  3,  1918. 

CATTLE — Choice  fed  steers  continue 
scarce  and  they  are  meeting  with  a  good 
demand  at  steady  prices.  Thin  and  me- 
dium cattle,  however,  are  being  offered 
freely  and  they  are  dull  and  weak.  Calves 
steady  and  in  fair  demand. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.   Los  Angeles — 

Beef  steers.  10O0  to  110O  lbs  $9.00(5)12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   7.50(5)  S.oO 

Good  cows  and  heifers   7.00(5)  7.50 

Cauners.  per  cwt   5  00(5)  5  50 

Calves,  per  cwt   S,50@  9.50 

HOCS— Offerings  of  hogs  continue  light 
and  what  are  coming  in  are  only  in  me- 
dium flesh,  shoving  the  economy  of  feed, 
at  steady  prices. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
ITeavv   averaging  275<f?300  lbs.  .$T5.50f5!1fi.50 

Mixed   225@2ff6  lbs   16.00®  17.00 

Light,  175(5  220  lbs   l«.5O@18.0O 

Hough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP  —  Offerings    light    and  market 


rather  firm  and  demand  good  for  what 
few  are  coming  in.  Killers  still  have  to 
reach  out  to  get  what  they  want.  Utah 
and  Nevada  furnishing  most  of  the  sup- 
Ply.   

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles- 
Prime  weth«rs   $9.00@10.00 

Prime  ewes    8.50(5)  9.50 

Yearlings    9.50(5)10.50 

Lambs  15.0O@16.0O 


Portland,  September  3,  1918. 

CATTLE  —  Slow ;  receipts,  768  head. 
Steers,  prime,  $12.50@13.50 ;  good  to  choice, 
$11.00(512.00:  medium  to  good,  $9.75® 
11.00;  fair  to  medium,  $8.75(5)9.75;  common 
to  fair.  $5.75(5)8.25;  cows  and  heifers, 
choice,  $8.35(59.50:  medium  to  good.  $6.25 
(5)7.75:  fair  to  medium,  $5.25@6.25;  can- 
ners.  $3.00(55.00 :  bulls,  $5.00(5)7.00;  calves. 
$9.00(5)12.00:  stockers  and  feeders,  $6.00® 
8.00. 

HOGS — Lower;  receipts,  483  head.  Prime 
mixed.  $19.75(5  20.00:  medium  mixed,  $19.25 
WIO.SO:  rough  heavies,  $18.25(5)18.50;  pigs, 
$16.75@T7.75;  bulk  of  sales,  $19.75. 

SHEEP  —  Higher:  receipts,  1542  head. 
Prime  lambs.  $14.00<5jl5.25 :  fair  to  me- 
dium, $11.00®13.00:  yearlings,  $10.50(5) 
12.00;  wethers,  $9.00(510.50;  ewes,  $7.00® 
9.00. 


Classified  Advertisements 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


K  K.MAN  I  FACTORED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco  

CO-OPERATION  Hint  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street,  San  Francisco. 


TO  REOTTCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 

send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  100  Clay  street.  San 
Francisco. 


y  VTENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years.  


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Franc soo. 


FOR  SALE — At  a  sacrifice,  Beeman  Garden 
tractor  and  implements  Good  as  new.  P 
Bouery.  R.  3.  Merced.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — A  deep  well  pumping  outfit, 
complete;  100  feet  7-inch  discharge  pipe.  Box 
B.  Menlo  Park.  


FOR  SALE — Sandwich  power  hay  press. 
17x22  bale;  practically  new;  S400  takes  it. 
Ceres  Hardware  and  Implement  Co.,  Ceres,  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE — Forty-acre  ranch,  seven  miles 
from  Modesto.  Stanislaus  county,  on  main 
highway,  paved  to  within  one-fourth  mile; 
35%  acres  fine  alfalfa,  IV-  to  be  planted  this 
season;  two  acres  mixed  bearing  orchard;  one 
acre  buildings  and  corrals;  dairy  barn  for 
forty  cows,  separator  room.  etc..  all  complying 
with  new  dairy  laws;  house,  barn  for  five 
horses,  calf  shed,  etc.,  etc.;  on  main  irrigation 
lateral ;  very  near  modern  school :  fine  drinking 


water;  one-third  cash,  balance  long  term,  7 
per  cent  mortgage;  deal  with  owner;  no 
agents:  will  be  glad  to  have  friends  show  in- 
tending buyers  the  ranch.  Write  Carl  G. 
Meiners,  Meiners'  Ranch,  Ojai.  Ventura  county, 
California.  

FOR  SALE — Best  cattle  alfalfa  ranch  propo- 
sition in  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Half  section. 
220  acres,  Al  stand  of  alfalfa,  25  acres  corn. 
Abundance  of  electric  pumped  water,  300  tons 
alfalfa  in  stack.  S.  P.  main  line  siding  on 
ranch.  State  highway  passes  through  ranch. 
Will  give  terms.  Deal  direct  with  owner. 
3    S.  Going.  Quail  Ranch.  Pixley.  Cal.  

FOB  SALE — 20-acre  irrigated  ranch,  with 
improvements  and  growing  crop:  team  and 
farming  implements;  a  bargain.  William 
Paulsen.  Chowchilla,  Cal.  

WANTED. 


WANTED  by  married  man.  .  situation  with 
house  on  small  ranch  as  caretaker  and  do 
light  work;  understand  poultry  and  ranching. 
Address  W.  E.  Young.  Suisun.  Cal.  

WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good 
ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  descrip- 
tion.    D.   F.   Bush,   Minneapolis.  Minn. 


BYLAND  BAG  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

BAGS 


for 


GRAIN,  BEANS, 
RICE,  POTATOES 

and  for  all  purposes 

243  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco 


YUBA  TRACTORS 


See  them  at  Big  Demonstration  Los  Angeles  Sept.  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
Notice  Important  Announcement,  Change  Location  of  Demonstra- 
tion Field.    Then  Watch  the 


YUBA  TRACTOR 


so.  cant.  A.  F.  GEORGE  CO. 

Distributors      200  N.  Los  Angeles  Street  LOS  ANGELES 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


September  7,  1918 


Keep  no  loafing  acres 


FOOD  WILL  WIN  THE  WAR 
KEEP  NO  LOAFING  ACRES 


H 


ALF  the  food  produced  in  America 
is  now  being  shipped  to  our  allies. 
jWe  feed  more  than  a  hundred  million 
people  in  other  lands. 

There  is  no  stock  of  food  stored  for  future 
use.  The  demand  is  constantly  greater.  It 
is  your  patriotic  duty  to  plant  every  acre— 
make  it  work. 

The  Yuba  12-20  Tractors  are  your  army 
and  navy,  your  artillery,  infantry  and  ma- 
rines—your bayonets,  rifles  and  machine 
guns— your  reliable  equipment  to  make 


your  acres  win  the  war.  Yuba  12-20  Trac- 
tors are  the  best  all-around  machines  for 
the  small  farm. 

A  livestock  advertisement  reads :  The  average  pure- 
bred Holstein  yields  about  six  times  the  profits  of 
the  scrub  cow. 

Yuba  12-20  Tractors  cost  more  in  the  first 
place,  but  they  cost  less  always  thereafter. 

The  Yuba  12-20  Tractors  are  now  being 
shipped  when  ordered.  To  be  sure  of  get- 
ting yours  when  you  want  it— order  now. 


FOOD  WILL  WIN  THE  WAR 
KEEP  NO  LOAFING  ACRES 


YUBA 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MARYSVILLE  :  CALIFORNIA 

Tractor  Models:  12-20,20-35,40-70 
Plow  Models:  Yuba  Field  Plow, Yuba  All- Around  Plow 
Pump  Models :  For  all  Farm  Purposes 
There  are  separate  catalogues  —  ask  for  the  one  in 
which  you  are  interested 

BRANCH  SALES  OFFICES : 

SAN  FRANCISCO  :  C.  W.  Whitney 
LOS  ANGELES:  A.  F.  George  Company,  Inc. 
STOCKTON:  PengiUy  &  Clarke 
FRESNO:  B.  G.  Peart 

SAN  JOSE :  San  Jose  Tractor  8C  Truck  Company 
NAPA :  Young  Hardware  Company 
PASOROBLES:  Booth  Bros. 
SANTA  ROSA:  Ketterlin  Bros. 
SPOKANE:  W.  E.  Morton 
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LOS  ANGELES 


State  Fair  Reveals  California's  Opportunities 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten 


IS  I  SAT  on  a  bench  at  the  State  Fair  and  watched  the  dif- 
ferent spectators,  I  thought  of  the  five  men  who  walked 
out  into  the  country  one  day.  The  first  saw  only  the 
dusty,  lonely  roads,  the  rough  farm  buildings,  and  the  dis- 
agreeable features.  The  second  beheld  rolling  hills  and 
smiling  meadows,  pretty  flowers  and  sparkling  waters,  and  he  was  enrap- 
tured with  the  beauty  of  it  all.  The  third  observed  the  people  at  work, 
their  manner  of  living  and  the  indications  of  social  and  religious  activ- 
ity. The  fourth  saw  the  teeming  insect  life  of  field  and  woodland,  and 
searched  out  innumerable  varieties  of  butterflies  and  bugs  for  his  col- 
lection. The  fifth  wanderer  stood  on  the  hillside  and  saw  stretched  out 
below  him  a  bustling  city  which  the  advantageous  location  suggested 
i  to  his  mind,  and  he  immediately  began  planning  a  great  real  estate 
development. 

The  first  three  viewed  things  without  any  particular  command  of  their 
sight,  and  with- 
out calling  their 


imagination  into 
play.  The  fourth 
directed  his  see- 
ing for  a  definite 
purpose  and 
found  what  he 
looked  for.  The 
fifth  man  alone 
looked  upon  the 
thingsbefore  him 
and  saw  in  them 
the  greater 
things  of  the  un- 
seen. 

Many  Types  of 
Visitors  Present. 

There  were 
people  of  all 
these  different 
types  at  the  Fair. 
Some  evidently 
went  just  to  say 
that  they  had  at- 
tended, and  they 
saw  the  jostling 
crowds,  felt  the 
heat  (although 
the  weather  was 
exceptionally  fa- 
v  o  r  a  b  1  e)  and 
were  annoyed  by 
a  few  inconve- 
nient features.  Others  saw  the  good  features  and  the  fine  exhibits,  and 
went  away  with  a  favorable  general  impression.  Others  went  to  be 
entertained  and  found  what  they  wanted  in  the  thrilling  aviation  stunts, 
the  races,  the  horse  show  and  the  different  places  of  amusement.  Others 
wanted  to  be  instructed  and  they  saw  many  demonstrations  of  great 
practical  value,  particularly  the  tractor  and  farm  machinery  exhibits 
and  the  war-time  demonstrations  of  increased  production  and  conserva- 
tion. And  others  went  with  their  long-lookers  on  and  saw  not  merely 
the  fine  exhibits,  but  a  future  full  of  promise.  They  were  men  of  vision, 
and  they  saw  the  name  of  California  shining  with  new  luster  before 
the  world. 

Visitors  With  and  Without  Vision. 
"Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish,"  said  Solomon,  and  his 
wisdom  finds  direct  application  in  present-day  farming,  for  the  farmer 
who  forms  his  opinion  from  casual  observations,  from  surface  conditions, 
from  a  search  for  unfavorable  circumstances,  rather  than  from  his  vision 
of  the  unseen,  will  find  only  rough  roads,  poor  soil  and  innumerable 
barriers  to  his  progress.  But  the  one  who  has  vision — who  searches 
beyond  the  seen  for  the  unseen;  who  looks  not  for  difficulties  but  pos- 
sibilities— this  one  will  make  great  discoveries.  He  will  find  the  most 
precious  opportunities  in  the  most  forbidding  difficulties;  he  will  trans- 
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fQrm  desert  lands  into  paradises;  he  will  make  unproductive  fields  pro- 
duce bumper  crops. 

Of  course,  such  a  man  has  to  struggle  long  and  hard  to  make  realities 
of  his  visions.  He  meets  many  setbacks,  but  these  are  like  the  swollen 
stream  which  turns  back  upon  itself  through  the  valleys.  One  ignorant 
of  the  stream's  destination  would  say  that  it  flows  back  to  the  hills,  but 
it  doesn't.  Its  general  course  is  always  onward  toward  the  lake  or  ocean. 
Livestock  Industry  Holds  a  Future  of  Promise. 

And  one  ignorant  of  the  real  facts  might  think  that  California's  live- 
stock industry  is  going  backward  when  he  hears  that  dairy  herds  are 
being  sold  off  and  beef  cattle  are  being  shipped  out  of  the  State  on 
account  of  the  labor  and  feed  situation.  But  it  isn't.  And  no  one  with 
any  vision  at  all  could  see  the  stock  exhibited  at  the  Fair  and  witness 
the  demonstrations  of  California's  resources  without  seeing  a  future  full 
of  promise  for  this  most  important  branch  of  farming. 

If  he  had  a  rea- 
sonable amount 
of  vision,  he 
would  see  the 
map  of  the  pure- 
bred  world 
changed,  and  Cal- 
ifornia made  the 
fountainhead.  He 
would  see  breed- 
ers and  farmers 
coming  herefrom 
the  east,  from 
the  north,  and 
from  foreign 
countries  to  buy 
foundation  stock 
and  new  blood. 

This  is  already 
being  done.  Re- 
cently several 
large  eastern  and 
foreign  sales  have 
been  reported. 
And  why  should 
it  not  be  done  on 
a  much  larger 
scale?  We  have 
the  feed  and  the 
natural  condi- 
tions that  can- 
not   be  equaled 

  elsewhere.  Only 

a  short  time  ago 

the  Department  of  Agriculture  completed  an  investigation  which  showed 
that  California  is  the  most  economical  place  in  America  for  raising 
sheep,  and  it  is  equally  as  good  for  other  kinds  of  livestock. 

California's  Livestock  Advantages. 

And  not  only  can  we  raise  stock  cheaper  out  here,  but  we  can  raise 
it  quicker  and  better.  This  was  clearly  proved  by  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  stock  shown  at  the  Fair.  Practically  all  of  the  breeders  who 
showed  this  year  were  short  of  help,  and,  considering  the  handicaps 
under  which  they  fitted  their  stock,  the  showing  was  nothing  short  of 
marvelous.  Dozens  of  the  prize  winners  were  good  enough  to  win  sim- 
ilar ribbons  at  eastern  shows,  and  to  convince  the  people  back  there  that 
"to  find  the  best  you  must  come  out  west." 

Another  feature  which  is  going  to  help  the  livestock  industry  of  this 
State  is  the  pull-together  spirit  which  is  being  developed  among  the 
breeders.  A  feeling  of  good  fellowship  was  noticeable  both  in  the  barns 
and  at  the  meetings  of  the  different  breed  associations.  On  account  of 
lack  of  space,  we  cannot  tell  in  this  issue  of  the  important  business 
transacted  at  these  meetings,  but  this  will  be  covered  in  later 
issues,  and  more  will  be  said  about  the  prize  winners  in  the  differ- 
ent classes.  ,  _  ..  , ,  OD~  , 
(Continued  on  page  286.) 
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EDITORIALS 


TWO  GREAT  DRIVES  TO  SAVE  CIVILIZATION! 

TWO  GREAT  movements  to  rescue  the  world 
from  autocracy  and  anarchy  are  in  progress 
this  month  and  their  ultimate  purpose  is  to 
sweep  the  world  clean  of  evil  in  high  places. 
There  is  no  hope  of  cleansing  the  heart  of  man 
by  the  wager  of  battle  but  rather  to  free  man- 
kind from  domination  which  implants  and  cultures 
evil  and  for  its  own  purposes  defies  regeneration 
and  ennoblement  which  God  provides.  It  is  our 
purpose  in  the  war  to  overthrow  such  domina- 
tion, which,  to  serve  its  ambition,  greed  and 
inhuman  lust,  violates  sacred  treaties  and  the 
humane  usages  of  nations  in  the  vain  hope  of 
establishing  world-power  upon  the  wreckage  of 
free  peoples  crushed  by  outrage.  And  now  frus- 
tration and  retribution  for  such  foul  thought  and 
atrocious  deed  draw  nigh  through  the  great  for- 
ward movement  of  the  allied  armies  along  the 
European  front,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Alps  and 
from  the  Alps  to  the  North  Sea,  which  is  proving 
irresistible.  Simultaneous  with  this  great  west- 
front  movement,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  world 
of  nations  joins,  there  is  another  great  move- 
ment in  progress  this  month  on  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere the  success  of  which  is  indispensable  to 
allied  victory  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  movement  of  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to 
California  and  from  the  gulfs  of  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia to  our  northern  borders,  to  provide  the 
funds  without  which  no  European  movement  of 
allied  armies  can  be  successfully  sustained  and 
no  victory  won  for  civilization  against  autocracy 
which  itself  practices  international  anarchy  and 
hires  private  anarchists  to  indulge  their  lust  for 
outrage  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  a  new 
mobilization  of  America's  fighting  forces:  it  is 
the  enlistment  of  America's  billions  to  push  Ameri- 
ca's millions  onward  to  Berlin:  it  is  giving  Ameri- 
can bonds  for  the  attainment  of  world  freedom! 
•t    M  jl 

AMERICAN  EQUALITY  OF  OBLIGATION. 

IN  AN  appeal  to  Americans  to  discharge  their 
patriotic  duty  by  freely  placing  the  funds 
which  they  possess  at  the  service  of  their 
country  in  its  time  of  greatest  need,  it  is  undem- 
ocratic to  single  out  any  group  of  citizens  and 
impute  to  it  especial  obligation.  Patriotic  duty 
rests  upon  every  citizen  to  the  extent  of  his  indi- 
vidual ability  to  discharge  it,  by  whatever  mani- 
festation of  loyalty  and  devotion  he  can  encom- 
pass. Therefore,  it  is  un-American  to  address  a 
patriotic  appeal  to  those  who  live  by  any  partic- 
ular profession  or  occupation,  and  it  is  un-American 
also  for  those  in  any  class  of  industry  or  enterprise 
to  declare  that  any  other  class  should  recognize 
any  less  or  greater  obligation  than  its  own.  To 
do  this  is  to  make  confession  that  our  democracy 
is  a  pretense  and  that  we  do  have,  after  all, 
"classes"  in  our  population,  some  of  which  are 
expected  to  lead  and  others  to  follow  in  the  very 
greatest  of  our  national  duties — which  is  to  pre- 
serve our  democratic  institutions  and  to  extend 
their  beneficence  to  all  mankind.  Whoever  makes 
such  a  confession  admits  that,  in  his  view,  our 


democracy  is  a  sham,  and  everyone  who  feels  in 
his  heart  the  American  spirit  impelling  him  to 
struggle  and  sacrifice  for  humanity  knows  that 
such  confession  is  an  impeachment  of  our  national 
character  and  purpose  and  an  outrage  upon  the 
memory  of  our  national  forefathers. 

For  this  reason  it  is  wrong  to  appeal  to  Ameri- 
can farmers  as  a  "class"  to  declare  that  it  is 
their  duty  as  a  "class"  to  come  forward  beyond 
other  "classes"  with  subscriptions  to  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan  because  as  a  class-  they  have  wealth 
and  because  their  products  have  attained  high 
prices,  etc.  In  fact,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
they  have  gained  as  much  from  war  conditions  as 
other  "classes"  have — but  all  such  discussion  is 
offensive  to  the  patriotic  spirit  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can conception  of  citizenship,  and  should  be  aban- 
doned. Men  and  women  who  gain  a  livelihood  by 
farming  should  be  appealed  to  to  buy  Liberty 
Bonds  to  the  limit,  just  as  other  Americans  are — 
because  free  buying  of  bonds  and  sacrifice  to  buy 
thom  are  a  patriotic  duty  and  privilege  to  insure 
the  continued  existence  of  this  country  and  to 
enable  it  to  enforce  upon  the  world  the  terms  of 
its  own  birthright  to  set  free  and  uplift  the 
oppressed  of  all  mankind.  If  farmers  are  appealed 
to  on  this  ground,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
response  will  be  beyond  all  calculation  of  their 
resources  as  proportional  to  other  group-ownership 
of  our  national  wealth. 

<    S  Jt 

HOW  AMERICAN  FARMERS  EARNED  EQUALITY. 

BUT  although  farmers  should  be  appealed  to 
as  loyal  Americans  and  not  as  a  class  thereof, 
it  is  perfectly  proper  to  recall  the  fact  that 
it  was  due  to  the  patriotic  attitude  of  the  land- 
owning farmers  who  took  part  in  the  foundation 
of  this  country  that  their  successors  in  the  agri- 
culture of  this  country  do  not  constitute  such  a 
ruling  class  as  owners  of  the  land  have  constituted 
in  all  other  countries — from  remote  ages  to  the 
present  time.  If  the  farmers  of  the  revolutionary 
period  had  yielded  to  the  historic  ambition  of 
powerful  men  to  establish  an  oligarchy  of  land- 
owners, no  power  on  earth  could  have  stopped 
them.  They  had  the  law-making  power;  they  had 
titles  to  vast  estates  which  could  have  been 
easily  extended  to  the  national  boundaries;  they 
were  the  commanding  officers  and  the  main  body 
of  the  warriors  of  1776,  and  the  leading  office- 
holders of  the  construction  period  which  followed 
the  success  of  the  Revolution.  But  they  had 
another  possession  which  was  more  powerful  than 
all  the  temptation  of  the  advantages  which  they 
possessed  and  that  was  the  spirit  of  world  patriot- 
ism which  a  great  American  farmer  wrote  into 
the  Declaration  of  Independence — to  the  effect 
that  all  men  are  created  free  and  entitled  to  equal 
opportunity  for  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, jt    j|  t< 

WE  INHERIT  REWARDS  OF  SELF-DENIAL. 

IT  WAS  then  owing  to  the  great  patriotic  sacri- 
fice of  the  early  American  farmers  that  they 
did  not  constitute  themselves  a  ruling  class  in 
this  country  and  consign  those  who  worked  for 
them  to  serfdom  or  peasantry.    It  was  one  of  the 
great  achievements  for  mankind  of  all  the  ages! 

In  1844,  in  his  address  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair,  George  Bancroft,  the  great  American  his- 
torian, said  this: 

"The  farmer's  mind  is  exalted:  his  principles 
stand  firm  as  your  own  Highlands.  In  his  connec- 
tion with  the  human  race  the  farmer  never  loses 
his  patriotism.  He  loves  America — is  the  depos- 
itory of  her  glory  and  the  guardian  of  her  free-  1 
dom.  I  recount  how  the  farmers  of  New  York 
have  served  their  country  and  mankind.  They 
were  invested  with  sovereignty  and  abdicated. 
Glorious  example!  Highest  triumph  of  disinter- 
ested practice!  They  themselves  peacefully  and 
publicly  renounced  their  exclusive  authority  and 
transferred  power  in  this  republic  from  its  terri- 
tory to  its  men!" 

It  was  this  initial  sacrifice  for  mankind  which 
constituted  American  farmers,  who  established  this 
nation,  the  creators  of  American  opportunity 
which  the  American  army  and  navy  are  now 
translating  into  manhood  opportunity  for  the  whole 
earth.  In  all  the  issues  which  have  arisen  since 
that  great  initial  sacrifice  American  farmers  have 
poured  out  blood  and  treasure  that  the  self-denial 
and  magnanimity  of  their  forefathers  shall  always 
stand  forth  "a  light  to  humanity;  a  joy  to  the 
nations — the  glory  of  the  world." 


If  a  word  is  to  be  said  especially  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  of  1918  about  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan,  let  it  be  no  appeal  to  a  class,  for  their 
forefathers  declared  there  should  be  no  class.  Let 
it  convey  no  suggestion  of  particular  obligation, 
which  may  be  narrow  and  therefore  possibly  mis- 
conceived; but  simply  proclaim  in  their  hearing 
the  urgency  of  the  country's  need  of  their  co- 
operation to  finish  now  what  their  ancestors  so 
grandly  entered  upon  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
years  ago — the  attainment  of  freedom  for  mankind. 
..<*     <  ,< 
STRENGTHENING  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
PATRIOTISM. 

OF  COURSE,  in  exalting  our  farming  popula- 
tion as  fundamental  in  national  patriotism 
we  do  not  exclude  other  vocations  from 
similar  relations.  Other  vocations  have  their  own 
advocates:  we  simply,  write  of  what  we  know  most 
about  and  make  no  odious  comparisons.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  however,  that  after  every  fierce 
struggle  in  which  he  has  engaged  at  home  and 
abroad  Uncle  Sam  has  arranged  to  establish  an 
increased  number  of  his  sons  and  daughters  in 
ownership  and  development  of  reasonable  pieces 
of  his  national  domain — thus  rewarding  them  for 
patriotic  services  and  at  the  same  time  strength- 
ening the  foundations  of  patriotism  through  the 
extension  of  clean  rural  life  and  prosperous  rural 
industry  in  this  country.  Through  the  beneficent 
action  of  homestead  laws  and  desert-land  and 
national  irrigation  acts  of  Congress,  people  unset- 
tled by  war  and  by  economic  difficulties  have  been 
given  a  new  start  and  the  country  has  grown 
wonderfully  by  development  of  unproductive  lands 
into  new  homes  and  centers  of  productive  activity. 
Such  governmental  policy  is  now  more  clearly 
wise  than  ever  and  it  is  natural  that  it  should  also 
be  more  rational  and  generous  because  the  right- 
eous claim  of  agriculture  to  national  credit  facil- 
ities, education  and  expert  personal  guidance 
toward  practical  success  is  now  more  clearly  rec- 
ognized than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past. 

Uncle  Sam  now  needs  to  borrow  six  or  eight 
billion  dollars  to  win  the  war  against  murderous 
tyrants  who  have  openly  planned  to  lash  the  people 
of  this  free  country  to  their  chariot  wheels!  If 
he  gets  the  money,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
will  get  all  the  money  he  needs  if  everyone  fol- 
lows the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  the  last 
national  menace  to  world-freedom  will  be  removed 
and  all  peoples  can  fearlessly  enter  upon  the 
adjustment  of  personal  rights  between  man  and 
man  under  the  justice-seeking  governments  which 
each  people  will  set  up  for  itself.  As  we  have  in 
this  country  the  oldest  and  best  popular  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  and  as  the  principles  upon 
which  our  government  was  established  are  right 
and  true,  all  the  reconstruction  we  shall  need  is 
to  be  secured  by  embodying  those  principles  more 
definitely  and  securely  in  the  laws  which  deter- 
mine social  and  economic  relations  of  individuals 
and  vocations  throughout  our  citizenship.  In  this 
peaceful  revolution  of  ideas  which  will  renovate 
and  ennoble  the  public  mind  to  truer  standards  of 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  citizens  of  the 
republic,  there  will  be  no  greater  forces  than  the 
strengthened  resolution  and  clarified  vision  of  our 
returning  soldiers.  They  went  from  us  boys:  they 
will  return  sages  and  prophets  in  the  nobility  of 
manhood,  the  sanctity  of  womanhood  and  the 
inviolability  of  childhood — three  foundation  stones 
of  national  truth  and  greatness  which  the  Teutonic 
I  federation  has  vainly  endeavored  to  blast  from 
their  places  in  the  civilization  of  mankind. 

,<  ,< 

CHERISHING  A  GREAT  NATIONAL  FORCE. 

TO  CHERISH  and  promote  the  operation 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country  of  this  great  force  for  the  recog- 
nition and  realization  of  higher  ideals  in  Ameri- 
canism, it  is  of  fundamental  importance  that  our 
returning  soldiers  shall  be  situated  and  circum- 
stanced for  the  exercise  of  influential  action  of 
their  new  conceptions  of  efficiency  in  achievement 
and  their  clarified  vision  of  human  rights  and 
privileges.  These  new  powers  will  find  scope,  of 
course,  in  all  our  vocations  and  occupations,  but 
in  none  to  such-  degree  as  in  agriculture — our 
greatest  national  industry.  Upon  this  broad  con- 
ception of  its  fundamental  patriotic  importance  we 
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hail  with  delight  the  announcement  of  immediate 
and  most  practical  action  toward  preparing  idle 
lands  to  serve  as  homes  and  fields  of  promising 
industrial  activity  for  our  returning  warriors. 
Such  an  announcement  of  intention  has  been  made 
by  that  distinguished  Californian,  Hon.  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  now  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
National  Government.  We  have  already  mentioned 
it  as  a  great  beneficent  policy.  The  following  is  an 
official  announcement: 

Secretary  Lane  presented  to  the  President  and 
to  Congress  recently  a  comprehensive  plan  for  a 
preliminary  study  of  the  unused  lands  of  the  coun- 
try, with  particular  reference  to  the  irrigation  of 
some  15,000,000  acres  of  arid  land,  the  drainage 
of  between  70,000,000  and  80,000,000  acres  of 
swamp  land,  and  the  clearing  of  approximately 
200,000,000  acres  of  cut-over  or  logged-off  land, 
with  the  purpose  in  view  of  reclaiming  these  lands 
through  Governmental  agency  and  providing  homes 
for  returned  soldiers. 

In  this  connection  we  merely  wish  to  state  that 
the  plan  has  received  congressional  approval  and 
appropriation  and  is  now  in  process  of  develop- 
ment. It  will  open  great  areas  upon  which  return- 
ing sons  of  farmers  and  others  will  secure  owner- 
ship of  lands  as  their  fathers  did,  but  on  condi- 
tions fairer  and  more  generous. 

Of  course,  the  six  or  eight  billions  which  Uncle 
Sam  now  asks  for  are  to  be  used  to  win  the  war 
and  to  secure  for  this  country  the  right  to  exist 
in  the  freedom  and  independence  for  which  our 
ancestors  gave  their  lives  and  their  earnings.  But 
it  is  important  as  a  corollary  to  that  demonstra- 
tion to  know  that  a  greater  and  fairer  national 
life  is  also  an  objective  and  that  the  most  direct 
avenue  to  such  attainment,  through  the  exalta- 
tion of  agriculture  to  greater  influence  in  national 
affairs,  is  fully  recognized. 

The  farmers  of  today  are  asked  to  lend  their 
surplus  billions  to  Uncle  Sam  that  the  farmers  of 
yesterday  may  not  have  lived  in  vain — "Yea,  saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors 
and  their  works  do  follow  them." 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


Why  Do  Substitutes  Cost  More? 

To  the  Editor:  Where  is  the  profiteering  to  be 
located  in  this  case?  I  am  urged  to  use  oats 
instead  of  wheat.  In  buying  a  package  of  rolled 
oats  I  pay  40c  or  45c  for  a  3-pound  7-ounce  pack- 
age. If  I  buy  rolled  or  flaked  wheat  I  pay  only 
35c  for  3-pound  8-ounce  package.  The  market 
price  of  wheat  is  $3.50  per  hundred,  but  for  my 
oats  I  get  $2.50  per  hundred,  or  $1  less  than  for 
wheat.  Is  this  just?  It  does  not  seem  reasonable 
to  me. — Reader,  Live  Oak. 

We  have  never  seen  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  greater  cost  of  "substitutes"  for  wheat.  It 
was  upon  this  fact  that  a  strong  argument  was 
made  that  the  wheat  price  should  be  fixed  higher 
or  that  prices  of  other  grains  should  also  be  fixed 
in  proper  relation  to  the  wheat  price.  But j>n  the 
basis  of  relative  prices  of  wheat  and  oats*  which 
you  cite,  price  fixing  of  other  grains  would  not 
help  matters.  When  you  get  beyond  that  the  ex-  I 
cessive  price  of  oat  meal  must  be  explained  upon 
the  basis  of  profiteering  by  somebody — unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  loss  of  weight  in  prepara-  I 
tion  of  foods  from  raw  wheat  and  raw  oats  must 
be  considerably  greater  in  the  case  of  oats  (which 
we  presume  is  the  fact)  or  the  cost  of  the  process 
is  greater  in  the  case  of  oats  than  of  wheat — 
and  about  that  we  do  not  know  anything.  No 
doubt  the  Food  Administration  has  carefully  looked 
into  the  matter  and  the  fact  that  it  is  allowed  to 
exist  indicates  that  the  situation  is  irremediable. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  we  must  grow  more 
wheat  or  we  must  save  more  if  we  really  wish  to 
get  the  kaiser,  and  we  must  make  sacrifices  to  do 
it.  Patriotism  exacts  a  price.  At  the  moment  we 
must  eat  less  wheat.  We  may  save  money  while 
doing  it  by  filling  our  tummies  with  spuds  or,  if 
we  must  have  substitutes  grain  foods,  we  must 
pay  more  for  them.  It  is  much  the  same  way 
with  other  things.  If  we  wish  to  keep  the  other 
sides  of  us  warm  and  save  money  also,  we  must 
patch  our  pants:  if  we  must  have  a  new  pair,  we 
must  pay  more  for  them — even  if  they  are  made  of 
burlap  and  not  of  wool.  Life-saving  the  world 
is  serious  business.     After  we  get  it  rolled  up 


high  on  the  beach  of  the  future  to  dry  off  in  the 
sun  of  a  newer  and  fairer  civilization,  vre  can 
turn  about  and  get  even  with  those  who  have  been 
increasing  our  sufferings  and  sacrifices  by  profiteer- 
ing in  wages,  in  financial,  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing profits  and  otherwise.  The  day  of  reck- 
oning will  surely  come. 

Winter  Feed  for  Hogs. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  land  which  is  not  con- 
sidered good  for  grain  ranch  but  is  well  adapted 
to  raising  corn.  This  means,  however,  a  period 
of  idle  months  until  time  for  corn  planting.  I 
have  at  present  twenty  hogs  and  wish  to  purchase 
more.  What  can  you  suggest  raising  this  winter 
for  hog  feed?  I  note  in  a  recent  Rural  Press  that 
oats  are  suggested  for  pasture.  I  had  thought  also 
of  planting  beets.  How  late  would  it  be  safe  to 
plant  the  seed?  What  kind  do  you  consider  best 
for  this  purpose?  If  you  can  suggest  anything 
else  which  might  be  planted  this  fall  which  would 
make  good  feed  for  hogs,  would  appreciate  it  very 
much.  There  is  corn  on  the  land  now. — R.  L.,  Los 
Molinos. 

Why  is  the  land  not  considered  good  for  grain? 
If  it  gets  submerged  or  water-logged  so  that  grain 
kills  out,  that  fact  will  also  limit  the  use  of  the 
land  for  any  winter-growing  forage  plant  or 
roots — unless  you  can  get  the  growth  started  early 
in  the  fall  and  let  the  hogs  graze  during  the 
early  winter  before  the  water  overflows  or  rises 
in  the  soil.  As  it  is  now  in  corn,  it  perhaps  has 
enough  surplus  moisture  to  start  seed  as  soon 
as  you  get  the  corn  stubble  cleared  off  and  to 
continue  the  growth  with  the  early  rains.  If  so, 
you  can  start  oats  or  rye  and  vetch — about  50 
pounds  of  red  oats  and  40  pounds  of  common  or 
Oregon  vetch  to  the  acre,  sown  together.  Rye 
is  rather  hardier  than  oats  and  may  be  a  safer 
venture.  Stock  beets,  either  mangels  or  tankards, 
can  be  started  as  soon  as  you  can  get  the  land  in 
shape,  if  it  has  moisture  enough  to  start  the 
seed,  and  will  reach  feeding  size  by  February  or 
March  if  the  land  does  not  go  under  by  that  time. 
We  are  going  on  the  supposition  that  the  trouble 
with  the  land  is  excess  of  winter  water.  If  that 
is  not  the  case,  the  advice  we  give  is  more  likely 
to  be  valuable,  for  land  which  will  give  good 
corn  in  summer  ought  to  grow  almost  anything  in 
winter — -unless  it  is  too  wet. 


Winter  Care  of  Asparagus. 

To  the  Editor:  I  planted  out  an  asparagus  bed 
in  my  garden  with  two-year-old  roots.  How  should 
I  treat  the  bed  this  winter? — O.  R.  h..  Novate 

If  your  roots  were  strong  and  caught  well,  they 
must  have  made  considerable  top  growth  this  sum- 
mer. When  that  dies  down,  as  it  will  presently, 
if  it  has  not  already  done  so,  break  it  down  and 
burn  it  on  the  bed  in  case  there  may  be  some  rust 
germs  to  destroy  or  some  seed  to  make  volunteer 
plants  among  the  old  roots  which  are  not  desir- 
able. Then  cover  the  bed  with  coarse  manure, 
several  inches  deep,  and  let  it  lie  for  the  rains  to 
leach  out.  This  not  only  enriches  the  ground 
but  prevents  packing  the  surface  by  heavy  rains. 
Towards  spring,  when  the  ground  breaks  nicely 
and  shoots  show  where  the  roots  are,  cover  in 
the  remains  of  the  manure  by  shallow  forking 
between  the  plants  or  rows.  It  would  be  for  the 
strength  of  the  roots  and  the  future  crops  not 
to  cut  any  shoots  in  1919 — but  we  are  afraid  you 
I  will  not  heed  this  suggestion  if  you  see  fat  ones 
coming.  If  you  must  have  some,  be  sure  not  to 
cut  many  and  let  all  the  later  shoots  make  all 
the  top  growth  they  will. 


Subsoiling  Young  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  intended  to  subsoil  thirty 
acres  of  my  almond  orchard  which  are  planted  on 
a  light  soil  underlaid  by  clay  or  hardpan.  I  had 
intended  to  subsoil  just  before  the  trees  became 
dormant.  Another  grower  recently  advised  me  to 
do  the  work  well  before  the  rains  begin,  as  it 
would  break  up  the  subsoil  better  and  deeper. 
Will  this  unnecessary  loss  of  moisture,  caused  by 
leaving  the  land  in  the  rough,  affect  the  trees  to 
any  extent,  or  would  it  be  advisable  to  wait  until 
later  in  the  fall?  How  close  to  the  tree  is  it 
advisable  to  go  with  the  subsoiler?  The  trees  are 
only  about  twenty  months  old. — W.  R.  G.,  Paso 
Robles. 

Do  not  open  up  the  soil  deeply  until  you  have 
had  rain  enough  to  moisten  it  down  at  least  a 
foot.  This  moisture  is  necessary  to  keep  the  trees 
from  drying  out  by  the  free  entrance  of  dry  air — 
which  deep  working  would  certainly  cause  if  done 


now  and  the  rains  should  be  long  delayed.  Keep 
the  subsoiler  at  least  three  feet  away  from  the 
trees  and  farther  if  you  find  you  are  tearing  up 
many  roots.  It  is  very  desirable  to  do  the  sub- 
soiling  as  soon  as  you  can  after  danger  of  drying 
out  has  passed. 


Cutting  to  Kill  Willows. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  a  sure  way  to 
kill  willows?  I  had  always  heard  that  cutting 
them  in  dark  of  the  moon  in  August  would  do  the 
trick.  I  tried  that  last  August  and  now  they  are 
about  nine  feet  high  and  probably  six  shoots  to 
one  before.  The  soil  is  ideal  for  their  growth, 
being  creek  bottom. — N.  B.  W.,  Thalheim. 

The  moon  has  nothing  -to  do  with  it.  Cutting 
in  August  is  getting  nearer  to  the  killing  because 
the  time  to  cut  a  deciduous  tree  or  shrub  to  kill 
it  is  to  remove  the  top  when  it  has  reached  its 
maximum  seasonal  growth  and  the  "sap  it  all  up," 
as  the  saying  is.  The  root  is  weakest  then  and 
begins  to  renew  its  strength  by  the  downward 
movement  of  the  sap  from  the  top.  Therefore,  to 
remove  the  top  then  comes  nearest  to  killing  the 
plant.  But  the  willow  guards  itself  against  such 
exhaustion — especially  in  such  a  place  as  you 
describe,  where  continuous  moisture  helps  it.  For 
this  reason  there  is  little  hope  of  killing  willows 
without  grubbing  out  the  roots,  and  that  has  to 
be  continued  so  long  as  new  shoots  appear. 


When  to  Cut  Back  Eucalyptus. 

To  the  Editor:  When  is  the  best  time  to  cut 
my  eucalyptus  trees  back,  which  are  rather  large 
trees  already? — F.  H.,  Visalia. 

When  you  have  time  for  it.  We  have  never 
seen  a  eucalyptus  tree  depressed  by  cutting  back, 
though  it  probably  feels  worst  about  it  if  cut  back 
when  at  the  height  of  its  new  growth.  It  will 
heal  and  cover  its  wounds  quickest  when  cut  just 
before  new  growth  begins,  and  theoretically  that 
would  be  the  best  time.  But  practically  it  does 
not  seem  to  care — even  if  you  cut  off  its  tail  just 
back  of  the  ears.  The  eucalyptus  is  one  of  the 
gladdest  things  that  ever  came  to  California,  and 
it  is  perhaps  our  finest  exemplification  of  the  doc- 
trine of  service  and  sacrifice.  If  Californians  would 
buy  Liberty  Bonds  the  way  the  eucalyptus  grows, 
there  would  not  be  enough  of  them  left  untaken 
to  fill  the  quota  of  Rhode  Island! 

Stop  Worrying  the  Peanuts. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  small  acreage  of  pea- 
nuts and  have  been  told  to  cover  over  with  soil 
when  the  blossoms  appear.  I  have  done  so  and  the 
ends  (after  a  few  days)  have  begun  to  sprout  out 
and  on  some  blossoms  have  appeared. — Reader, 
Atwater. 

You  have  wasted  your  time  and  perhaps  thrown 
the  plants  out  of  step  also.  There  was  an  old 
notion  that  the  bloom-stem  had  to  be  covered 
with  earth  to  get  the  peanuts  underground.  The 
inventor  of  that  misconception  probably  forgot  to 
wonder  how  the  plant  did  it  when  there  was  no 
fool  around  with  a  shovel.  The  fact  is  that  the 
bearing  shoot  gets  itself  underground  all  right 
after  pollination.  All  the  grower  has  to  do  is  to 
plant  in  a  mellow  soil  and  cultivate  to  keep  the 
surface  from  crusting. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  September  10.  1918: 


Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

,  "  \  Data 

Stations —           Past  Seasonal  Normal  ,  *  \ 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'm  Mln'm 

Eureka   20  .  73  .  41  62  52 

Red  Bluff    .12  .12  90  56 

Sacramento    ...  .07  88  54 

San  Francisco    T  .01  76  54 

San  Jose    ...  80  48 

Fresno   01  .01  ...  92  56 

Sqn  Luis  Obispo   .01  .05  90  50 

Los  Angeles    .11  ...  92  58 

San  Diego    .04  ...  80  60 
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GrozIt 

HIGHLY 

Concentrated  =  Pulverized 

Manure 


A  mixture  of  cattle  and  sheep  manure 
from  animals  fed  on  cotton  seed  meal 
and  cake  and  alfalfa  (hig-lily  nitro- 
genous foods i  a;recl  for  several  years 
under  climate  conditions  that  remove 
moisture  but  prevent  leaching  and  fer- 
menting. 
No  odor. 

No  flies  or  Insects. 
No  weed  seed  or  foreign  matter. 
Many  times  plant  food  values  of  or- 
dinary manure. 
Guaranteed  contents. 
Nitrogen.  1.5  to  2%. 
Phos.  Acid.  I"0».  1.25  to  2%. 
Potngh  Km  w.i  i  it  soluble,  4  to  5%. 
We  are  shipping  GBOZ-IT  in  immense 
quantities    to    Southern    and  Kastern 
states,  where  present  freight  rates  make 
it  $10  per  ton  more  than  cost  to  you. 
Place  your  order  now   to   insure  de- 
livery. 

Sold  in  bags  or  bulk. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Also  ordinary  Manure 
in  Carloads 

Horse*  Sheep  =  Cattle 
and  Rotted  Manures 

Pacific  Manure 
&  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco 


Standardization  of  the  Dried  Peach 

[Written  for  1'iu'iflc  Rural  Press  by  John  i.  Fox.] 


Cleveland  Tractor 


$1600  f.o.b.  Los  Angeles 

Entered  in  Tractor  DrnionHtration 
SEPT.    tl    TO  21 

Wilshire  llnulrvurd  at  I.ubreu  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

F.  T.  Briles,  S.  Cal.  Distributor 

2M-216  No.  Lo»  Angeles  St.,  Los  Anfelfs,  Csl. 
Hrtn  h  House— 110  Msin  St.,  Portervllle,  Csl. 


Witching  Made  Easy 


With  this  Simplex  Ditcher-Terracer 

Works  In  any  soil,  clay  or  gumbo.  Digs  V-uhapod 
dltcb  down  to  4  ft.  1  "Tactically  all  Bteel.  Reversi- 
ble. Equal  to  100  men.  lays  for  Itself  In  a  day. 


Sent  on 
10  Days' 
Trial 


Ditches.  Terraces. 
BulldsLevcea. 
Levels  Uump8.  Fills 
liulllcs.  Grades 
Itoatls,  Each  Fills. 
Cleans  out  old 
ditches  at  low  cost. 
Simulci  Farm-Ditcher 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boi  77 
Owensboro,  Ky. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton 
L.  M.  DAVENPORT  COMPANY,  Los  Angeles 
Distributors 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigation,  Drainage.'  Legal 
Engineering  and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Management  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects.    Soil  Surveys 

08  SI  1  Tl  K  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


STANDARDIZATION  of  the  dried  peach  is  as  necessary  as  in  any- 
other  dried  or  fresh  fruit  industry — to  promote  its  welfare,  not  only 
in  production  and  in  methods  of  handling,  but  more  especially  in 
marketing. 


THE  PUBLIC  pays  a  premium  for 
large  fruit.  The  object  of  the 
Poach  Growers'  Association  is 
to  obtain  results  in  marketing 
that  shall  be  profitable  to  the  grower 
and  the  consumer  alike  by  stabiliz- 
ing the  market  and  extending  its 
activities  and  by  guaranteeing  the 
pack.  These  things  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  co-operation  and 
loyalty  amongst  the  growers  them- 
selves. 

We  who  attended  the  initial  mass 
meeting  at  Visalia  in  1915  well  re- 
member the  panicky  condition  that 
prevailed  at  the  prospect  of  the 
peach  industry  going  by  the  board 
by  reason  of  the  ruinously  low  prices 
offered  for  dried  peaches,  then  some 
2c  to  2%c  below  cost  of  production. 
We  remember  how  the  industry 
sweated  in  labor  to  produce  that 
unity  of  action  necessary  for  organ- 
ization— an  organization  that  was 
its  salvation — no  less. 

Now  that  doubters  and  those  who 
were  faint  hearted  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  and  are  prof- 
iting by  the  work  of  the  Peach 
Growers'  Association,  they  are,  as 
in  duty  bound,  signing  up  and  put- 
ling;  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
with  the  rest,  to  keep  the  good  work 
going. 

EXTENDING  TDK  MARKETS. 

As  everybody  in  the  business 
world  knows,  if  you  want  to  extend 
your  markets  in  a  healthy,  growing 
manner,  you  have  to  advertise.  This 
was  never  effectively  done  for  the 
dried  fruits  until  the  California 
Raisin  Association  and  the  Califor- 
nia Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  As- 
sociation did  it.  The  packers  could 
never  agree  on  united  action  along 
this  line  and  certainly  one  couldn't 
do  it  alone.  They  wanted  to  supply 
what  market  there  was  at  the  least 
possible  expense,  which  was  a  very 
valid  reason  for  not  advertising. 
But  it  did  not  help  the  producer. 

Now  that  the  Peach  Growers'  As- 
sociation has  undertaken  the  matters 
of  marketing  and  processing,  it  is 
this  paper's  business  to  keep  close 
tab  on  cultural  methods  needed  to 
produce  fruit  of  the  size,  quality 
(and  tonnage)  that  standardization 
demands.  It  is  what  we  are  here 
for — to  obtain  and  spread  the  glad 
news  of  your  successes  in  reaching 
perfection,  that  all  the  industry  may 
profit  thereby,  also  to  learn  from 
your  mistakes  to  know  what  to 
avoid.  In  this  matter  also  there 
must  exist  that  frankness  of  state- 
ment and  action  that  we  are  willing 
to  accord.  There  is  so  much  to  learn 
yet  in  all  the  varied  conditions  for 
the  same  fruits  the  State  over.  And 
we  are  all  so  hungry  for  informa- 
tion whereby  the  fruits  of  our  ef- 
forts may  attain  the  highest  results. 

WHAT  WE  ARE  STRIVING  FOR. 

We  shall  expect  to  deal  regularly 
with  and  discuss  varieties  best  suited 
to  certain  localities;  methods  of  cul- 
tivation, irrigation,  drainage,  spray- 
ing, pruning,  thinning;  also  of  fer- 
tilization. For  each  one  of  these 
matters  is  a  factor  in  determining 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  wel- 
fare of  both  orchard  and  owner. 

As  a  summary,  what  are  we  striv- 
ing for? 

The  answer  is: 

(1)  The  finest  fruit  we  can  get. 

(2)  A  minimum  of  culls  and 
waste. 

(3)  A  well-sugared  article,  ripe 
when  cut  and  properly  cured. 

(4)  A  healthy,  growing  condition 
of  our  trees,  that  neither  they  nor 
the  soil  that  produces  them  may 
wear  out  unduly. 

(5)  A  remunerative  price,  free 
from  speculative  values,  to  relieve 
anxiety;  stable,  because  free  from 
inflated  prices  (which  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  over-planting)  or  unre- 
munerative  ones. 

Every  great  and  growing  industry 


in  the  world  is  now  organized — one 
for  all  and  all  for  one. 

The  horse  that  does  not  "pull"  is 
either  taking  it  easy  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  or  else  hanging  back  in 
the  breeching.  It  may  give  him 
relief,  but  what  does  it  look  like? 

ADVANTAGES  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

Let  us  look  over  what  the  Peach 
Growers'  Association  has  done  since 
it  came  into  being.  It  has  lifted  the 
price  of  dried  peaches  from  2%c  in 
1915  to  6^c  in  1916.  %y2c  in  1917 
and  11c  in  1918.  The  first  year, 
1915,  dried  peaches  were  sold  at  per- 
haps 2c  below  cost.  And  though  we 
admit  that  war  conditions  are  respon- 
sible for  the  unprecedented  high 
prices  now.  so  are  they  responsible 
for  nearly  doubling  the  cost  of  labor 
to  produce  the  article. 

The  association  is  bending  all  its 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  and 
condition  of  its  processed  fruit;  to 
advertise  and  push  out  into  fresh 
fields  of  consumption.  The  quality 
will  also  be  helped  by  the  fact  that 
the  association  has  had  granted  to 
'it  a  patent  for  peeling  dried  peaches, 
thus  removing  the  fuzzy  objection 
so  many  housewives  have  offered  to 
this  staple. 

The  varieties  chiefly  used  in  the 
San  Joaquin  for  drying  are  Muir, 
Lovell,  Wheatland.  Susquehanna  and 
Elberta.  We  asked  what  the  chief 
troubles  were  at  harvest  time  and 
the  reply  was:  First,  unripe  fruit. 
The  fruit  is  either  shaken  or  gath- 
ered just  before  it  is  ripe.  This  re- 
sults in  a  poor  color  and  quality, 
and  the  grower  loses  weight — a  blow 
to  the  industry  and  a  detriment  to 
the  producer,  no  matter  how  small 
the  degree.  Second,  fruit  delivered 
at  the  warehouse  before  it  is  thor- 
oughly cured;  that  is,  when  the  skin 
of  a  certain  number  still  slips.  Of 
course,  nobody  wants  to  lose  any 
more  weight  than  he  can  help,  but 
there  is  really  no  excuse  for  ship- 
ping in  uncured  peaches  in  such  a 
climate  as  ours,  where  they  can  be 
finished  in  the  stack  to  such  a 
nicety. 

Finally,  as  regards  payments,  the 
cash  down  now  amounts  to  three 
times  as  much  as  the  total  price 
three  years  ago.  And  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  the  grower  gets  all 
there  is  in  his  crop  in  the  subse-  I 
quent  payments,  as  in  the  other  or- 
ganizations— less  only  the  cost  of 
administration  and  operating. 

With  Fresno  county  alone  grow-  ; 
ing  24,000  acres  of  peaches,  this  new 
staple  is  a  sturdy  youngster.  May 
its  shadow  never  grow  less!  * 

THE  RISHJBABA  GRAPE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you 
a  bunch  of  large,  oblong  white  grapes. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  name  of 
them. — E.  J.  F.,  Sacramento. 

[Answer  by  Professor  F.  T.  Biolettl.] 

The  grapes  which  you  sent  me  are 
a  variety  introduced  a  good  many 
years  ago  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture from  Persia,  together  with 
a  large  number  of  other  varieties. 
This  variety  is  the  Rish  Baba,  a 
name  which  means  "father's  beard", 
and  refers  to  the  peculiar  shape  of 
the  grape,  which  resembles  in  out- 
line that  of  an  Oriental  beard.  This 
grape  has  been  shipped  to  Eastern 
points  to  some  extent,  but  with 
somewhat  varying  success.  It  is 
grown  in  large  quantities  only.  I  be- 
lieve, by  A.  B.  Humphreys  of  Sac- 
ramento county.  It  has  been  re- 
christened.  I  believe,  with  the  pe- 
culiar name  of  "baby  toes,"  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  unfair  both  to 
the  baby  and  the  grape.  The  grape 
is  also  known  ,to  grape  growers  as 
"Humphrey's  Lady  Finger."  It  is 
found  in  some  vineyards  under  an- 
other Persian  name,  the  Alhakahi.  I 
but  this  is  a  misnomer,  as  this  name 
belongs  to  another  variety. 

University  of  California.  Berkeley. 


farm  Products 
Must  Increase 


If  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  do 
their  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How 
are  you  going  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with 
the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 


GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  fRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


/ 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Fighting  Squirrels — Testing  Grapes. 

Fred  K.  Howard,  Horticultural 
Commissioner  of  Kings  county,  has 
made  a  pretty  thorough  campaign 
against  the  squirrels.  We  did  not 
see  one  in  his  territory  in  a  whole 
morning's  drive,  though  he  claims 
one  section  not  yet  worked.  He  is 
now  testing  grapes  for  the  farmers 
to  keep  them  posted  on  ripening  of 
their  crops,  so  as  to  know  how  to 
handle  their  crews.  Twenty-four  per 
cent  of  sugar  on  the  greenest  grapes 
is  enough.  Farmers  who  cannot  do, 
their  own  testing  should  appreciate 
this. 


THIS  DRIER 

is  so  constructed  that 
no  smoke,  soot  or  gas 
can  get  into  the  drying 
chamber.  The  heat  is 
regulated  by  a  gauge 
which  is  always  in  sight 


With  this  New-Way  Drier  yfm  can  do 
drying1  on  :<  commercial  basis,  or  use  it  for 
home  drying-  of  any  kind  of  fruit  or  vege- 
tables. It  can  be  used  the  year  round, 
whenever  there  is  anything  available  for 
drying  purposes.  It  is  not  affected  by  out- 
side temperatures  and  will  give  a  perfect, 
even  heal  at  all  times.  Can  be  fired  when 
put  up  and  the  drying  can  start  within  a 
very  few  minutes.    Write  for  circular. 

The  New-Way  Drier 


227  Thirteenth  St. 


San  Francisco 


Bates  Steel  Mule  Model  D 

Entered   in   Tractor  Demonstration 
Sept.  17  to  21 

Wilshire  Boulevard  at  Labrea  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

F.  T.  Briles,  S.  Cal.  Distributor 

214-216  No.  Los  Angeles  St., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Branch  House — 110  Main  St.,  Porterville, 
Cal. 


SULPHUR 

Fleur  de  Soufre,  Anchor 
Brand:  Velvet  Flowers 
of  Sulphur  and  Eagle 
Brand. 

Packed  in  barrels  and 
double  sacks:  are  the 
fluffiest  and  purest  Sul- 
phurs that  money  can 
buy;  the  best  for  vine- 
yards; the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes,  leav- 
ing no  ash. 

Try  our  new  brand  of 
sublimed  100  per  cent 
pure  Ventilated  Sulphur 
for      making  Paste  

Atomic  Sulphur. 

For  Lime  Sulphur  Solu- 
tion, use  our  "S"  Brand 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur, 
which  we  will  furnish 
at  a  price  so  cheap  that 
you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  ready-made 
solutions. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet:  also 
price  list  and  samples. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

624  California  St..  San  Francisco.  CaL 


Farmers'  Fire  Protection. 

The  Kings  County  FarnT*Bureau 
has  completed  a  farmers'  fire  protec- 
tion project  consisting  of  eight  fire 
companies,  each  completely  equipped 
with  a  fire  trailer.  There  are  300 
members  on  the  force.  Wallace  Sul- 
livan, the  County  Agent,  brought  in 
11,000  pounds  of  dwarf  milo  from 
the  State  Farm  at  Davis  and  sold  to 
the  farmers.  All  is  showing  up 
well,  the  crop  is  good  and  the  seed 
of  the  county  will  be  improved. 

Vineyard  Interplanted  with  Teparies. 

Arkalian  Bros,  of  Livingston  have 
a  450-acre  two-year-old  vineyard  in 
new  territory  on  the  Merced  river 
interplanted  with  tepary  beans.  It 
is  all  Thompson's  Seedless  and  from 
present  appearances  promises  well. 
Practically  no  Muscats  are  grown  in 
this  county,  where  development  in 
breaking,  leveling,  drainage  and  irri- 
gation is  proceeding  rapidly. 

Moorparks  Produce  Well  in  Modesto 

Last  year  the  McHenry  Bros,  of 
Modesto  produced  over  18  tons  of 
dried  Moorpark  apricots  and  5  5  tons 
green  from  a  2  2-acre  orchard.  He 
sprays  with  lime-sulphur  in  Febru- 
ary. The  trees  are  free  from  scale 
and  red  spider.  This  large  ranch  is 
also  growing  50  acres  of  castor  beans 
for  the  Government  this  year. 

Lime-Sulphur  for  Citrus  Thrips. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture informs  us  that  plain  lime- 
sulphur  solution,  applied  in  three 
successive  sprays,  is  a  satisfactory 
control  of  the  citrus  thrips.  The 
solution  recommended  may  be  either 
1  to  56  of  the  36  degree  Baume 
density  or  1  to  50  of  the  33  degree 
Baume. 

A  District  Fpir. 

A  district  fair  will  be  held  at  At- 
water  on  September  13  and  14. 
Atwater  is  the  center  of  the  sweet 
potato  district  and  also  ships  large 
quantities  of  grapes  and  peaches. 
She  has  six  packing  houses  and  a 
cannery. 

Prunes  Lead  in  Kings. 

In  planting  in  recent  years  prunes 
have  taken  the  lead  in  Kings  count>. 
then  apricots,  grapes  and  peaches  in 
the  order  named.  The  drying  peaches 
consist  of  Lovells.  Muirs  and  Elber- 
tas.  while  the  favorite  clings  are 
Orange,  Phillips  and  Tuscan. 

Horticultural  Notes. 

The  demand  for  the  Nonpareil  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  variety  of 
almond  this  year.  , 

Grapes  have  the  largest  acreage  of 
the  fruits  of  Tulare  county.  Peaches 
come  second  and  citrus  crops  third. 

Kings  county  has  102  miles  of 
county  highway,  concreted  and  cap- 
ped, in  addition  to  the  State  high- 
way. 

The  Muir  seedling  suckers  badly 
and  makes  a  smaller  tree  than  the 
Salway  seedling.  The  Lovell  seed  is 
the  next  best  to  the  Salway. 

The  Raisin  Growers'  Association 
will  spend  $375,000  in  advertising 
this  year.  It  is  these  large  business 
methods  that  have  created  new  mar- 
kets for  our  fruits. 

The  Kings  County  Packing  Com- 
pany is  entirely  financed  by  local 
capital  and  run  by  home  labor.  Its 
pay  roll  has  run  up  to  as  high  as 
$8,000  a  week  on  apricots,  peaches, 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers. 

To  permit  students  to  finish  up 
the  summer  work  on  ranches,  the 
University  Farm  School  at  Davis  will 
open  two  weeks  later  than  usual. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  University  Farm  School  women 
will  be  admitted  to  the  three  years' 
course. 

California  produces  all  the  al- 
monds grown  commercially  in  the 
United  States.  Profitable  almond 
production  depends  updn:  (a)  At- 
tention to  cultural  questions,  and  (b) 
co-operation  in  marketing.  Checks 
are  sent  out  by  the  Almond  Ex- 
change the  same  day  warehouse  re- 
ceipts reach  the  main  office  when 
possible. 


Turn  Cutlery  Steel  Into  Your^Fields! 

-  Do  it  Cl^tr'Ic  DISK' 

With  ■.^^■a  HARROWS 


That's  what  the  disks  are  made 


of  —  a  special  cutlery  steel  —  forged  edge 
(  cut  out  or  solid )  —  so  sharp  and  sturdy 
that  mother  earth  crumbles  into  tiny  par- 
ticles just  as  you  want  her  to. 
Pulverize  the  soil  well.  Get  it  in  the  best 
condition  to  give  the  world  bigger  and  better 
crops.    Our  Allies  are  depending  on  them. 


WRITE  FOR  THIS  BOOK 


It's  a  valuable  one  to  have;  tells  what  you  need 
to  know  about  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage."  With 
it,  we  will  gladly  send  our  complete  Implement 
Catalog  and  names  of  your  nearest  dealerB  in 
Clark  "Cutaway"  Implements. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

60'  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Connecticut 

Maker  of  the  original  CLARK  Disk 
Harrows  and  Plows. 


PFor  Every  •mg  mm  , 

New  m       Fittings  and  ^ 

X=s*  ^d  LI  SS53  |h 

Couplings  Screw  mmmW  Fittings  ■ ^ 

.     .Hqt  Casing  Made  to  . 

Vsphaltnm  0r(ler  U  -J 

Hipped  ™  »W 


TKSTED  AND  GCARANTKKU. 


PACIFIC    PIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Electric  Masting 
easier  wcheaper 


The  use  of  an  electric  blasting  machine  results  in 
economy.  It  reduces  the  amount  of  powder  required 
often  by  10  ?S  to  20  ?S.  With  it  you  can  shoot  several 
stumps  or  other  blasts  at  one  time.  You  can  fire 
several  lighter  shots  under  a  difficult  stump  or  rock 
with  better  effect  and  less  trouble  than  with  a  single 
large  charge.  It  is  the  only  reliable  means  of  explod- 
ing charges  under  water. 

Safety  favors  electrical  blasting.  There  are  fewer  mis- 
fires and  no  hang-fires.  Should  a  misfire  occur,  all 
danger  of  explosion  is  over  when  you  disconnect  the 
wires  from  the  machine.  As  you  can  time  blasts  to 
the  second,  traffic  along  roads  is  not  held  up  unneces- 
sarily. 

The  smallest  Electric  Blastinz  machine  fires  five  charges  or  fewer  at  a  time, 
weighs  but  six  pounds  and  cost  is  saved  on  a  job  in  a  very  few  days.  Any. 
one  can  work  all  sizes  of  this  simple,  handy  machine. 
Send  coupon  (or  postal  mentioning  this  paper)  for  big  free  hook  Better 
Fanning."    Tells  you  scores  of  money-saving  ways  of  doing  farm  work- 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

"  Evenjthing  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office :  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices.:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Seattle,  Spokane 


MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check)  -m 

□  Stump  Blasting  □   Ditch  Blasting  □  Subsoil  Bias  tins 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □   Tree  Bed  Blasting  □   Road  Making 

Name__  Address   _ — ,  . 
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Horticultural  Notes  at  the  State  Fair 


[Written  for  FactBc  Rural 

The  three  subjects  that  proved 
most  attractive  to  horticulturists  at 
the  State  Fair  this  year  were  tools 
and  tractors,  standardization  and 
fruit  packs,  and  rodent  control  and 
forestry.  The  horticultural  exhibit 
was  small  compared  with  average 
years,  but  was  quite  as  extensive  as 
we  had  any  reason  to  expect  during 
war  times.  Tractors  and  tools  have 
been  dealt  with  in  another  article 
under  "Agriculture,"  but  we  shall 


Press  by  John  J.  Fox.] 

return  to  this  subject  later  in  their 
relation  to  orchard  work. 

STANDARDIZATION  EXHIBIT — APPLES. 

This  exhibit,  given  by  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  was 
of  chief  interest  to  fresh  fruit  grow- 
ers, and  its  lesson  was  plain  to  all 
concerned.  A  chart  on  the  wall 
gave  at  a  glance  the  application  and 
requirements  of  the  standardization 
law.    Its  axioms  are  that  standard- 


direct  power 

*r  hell  work 


When  doing  stationary  work — 

SAMSON 

R«g.  &  Fit.  U  S.  &  Foreign  Coontrie* 

TRACTORS 


TRACTORS 


—  Give  steady  and  reliable  power. 

—  Direct  drive  from  motor  shaft. 

—  Automatic  control  gives  uniform  speed. 

A  Model  S-25  will  do  your  Traction  and 
Stationary  work  at  LOW  COST. 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 

(Division  of  General  Motor*  Corporation) 

Stockton,  California. 


PLANT 
FRUIT  TREES 

Between  Your  Grape  Vines 

Think  ahead!  Plant  fruit  trees  NOW  between  your  grape  vines  and 
in  a  few  years  you  will  have  a  profitable  crop  regardless  of  the  vines. 
Fruit  growing  has  always  paid — and  on  account  of  the  vast  destruction 
of  orchards  in  Europe  and  the  immense  demand  for  foodstuffs  from 
this  country,  fruit  growing  will  now  pay  better  than  ever  before.  When 
you  plant — plant  the  best.  Our  trees  are  strongly  rooted,  free  from 
disease,  budded  from  orchards  of  proven  productiveness,  and  are  sure 
to  grow  and  produce  big  crops  of  fine  fruit. 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

The  Nursery  that  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous 

76  SO.  MARKET  ST.  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


izatlon  increases  returns  to  the 
grower  because  the  market  ,will  pay 
for  first-class  fruit.  It  decreases  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  in  that  it  avoids 
unnecessary  waste  in  packing  and 
transportation  and  extends  markets. 
Standardization  demands  the  best 
quality  trees.  It  makes  imperative 
greater  care  in  cultural  methods  and 
in  the  handling  of  the  fruit. 

The  exhibit  displayed  good  and 
bad  packs — what  to  do,  how  to  do 
it,  and  what  to  avoid.  The  packs 
were  taken  at  random  from  fruit 
sent  to  market  and  were  not  put  up 
specially  for  this  exhibit.  There- 
fore they  were  all  truly  commercial 
packs.  The  three  standards  were 
shown — (1)  California  Fancy,  (2) 
Grade  B,  and  (3)  Grade  C;  also 
packs  showing  violations  of  the  ap- 
ple law,  underneath  the  chart  illus- 
trating the  law.  Practically  all 
apple-growing  sections  now  pack  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  under  State 
inspection.  The  principal  violation 
of  the  apple  law  is  a  tendency  of 
some  packers  to  put  B  grade  fruit 
in  boxes  and  then  label  the  whole  as 
California  Fancy.  There  was  a 
"chiel  amang  us  takin'  notes"  in  the 
shape  of  J.  M.  Ward,  pomologist  and 
chief  of  fruit  division  of  Tasmania, 
Australia,  who  has  been  sent  over 
by  his  Government  to  learn  what  he 
can  from  our  methods.  He  expressed 
admiration  of  the  steadily  growing 
organization  of  our  fruit  industry 
and  its  applied  laws. 

PEARS. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  ex- 
hibit of  pears  (chiefly  Bartletts)  was 
the  variation  in  color  of  the  fruit 
due  to  locality,  soil  and  climate. 
There  were  pears  from  Tehachapi  at 
an  elevation  of  4000  feet,  pears  from 
Placer  and  El  .Dorado  counties  of 
3000  feet  elevation,  from  Nevada  and 
Lake  counties  (2000  feet),  and  from 
the  Sacramento  Valley  (30  feet), 
and  the  coloring  varied  from  a  deep 
rose  blush  on  high  ground  (and 
probably  red  soil)  to  a  lemon  yel- 
low. The  "horrible  examples"  dis- 
played as  an  offset  to  these  fine 
packs  were  chiefly  infested  with 
worms,  especially  those  entering  the 
calyx,  which  showed  there  had  been 
lack  of  efficiency  in  the  first  spray, 
when  the  little  pear  was  just  formed. 
PLUMS. 

These  packs  included  the  4x4.  the 
4x5,  the  5x5.  the  3-basket  crate  of 
two  tiers  to  a  basket,  and  the  Sykes 
package  (  %  bushel  box).  This  Sykes 
system  of  packing  looks  like  the 
best  system  we  have  yet  seen.  The 
cut  papers  cost  less  than  wrappers, 
the  rapidity  of  work  is  increased 
and  uniformity  of  size  is  requisite. 
When  packed  they  can  be  pressed 
into  place  with  a  regular  apple  press 
without  suffering  any  mechanical 
bruising.  The  boxes  are  made  in 
quarters,  halves  and  full  standard 
bushel  sizes.  The  Sykes  grader  runs 
the  fruit  on  parallel  ropes  wider  at 
one  end  than  the  other,  so  that  there 
is  no  rolling  of  the  fruit.  It  is 
simple,  cheap  and  effective.  All 
standard  packs  should  originate  on 
the  ranch  and  not  from  inspection 
points  as  repacks.  The  tendency  in 
packing  plums  is  to  put  small  ones 
on  the  bottom  of  the  basket  and 
large  ones  on  top.  The  slant-sided 
basket  must  go  and  be  replaced  with 
a  straight-sided  one.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  insure  uniformity  of  fruit. 

TOMATOES. 

Here  uniformity  in  size,  quality 
and  maturity  are  desired.  Every  ef- 
fort is  now  being  made  to  bring  this 
about  throughout  the  State,  and 
close  inspection  will  eventually  bring 
this  about.  The  cracks  in  the  boxes 
are  lined  with  nice,  round,  ripe  to- 
matoes, but  inside  is  the  waste  that 
the  consumer  has  to  pay  for — measly, 
unripe,  small  stuff,  unfit  to  put  on 
the  table. 

Standardization  is  going  to  rem- 
edy this  waste  and  give  the  con- 
sumer what  he  pays  for,  besides  ob- 
taining a  better  price  for  the  ship- 
per. It  costs  just  as  much  freight 
on  a  box  of  cheap  stuff  as  it  does 
on  a  box  of  perfect  fruit  that  will 
give  remunerative  returns. 

THE  CRAPE  SITUATION 

and  cantaloupe  inspection  are  now 
pretty  well  in  hand.  Great  improve- 
ment has  been  made,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  market  and  the  grower. 


The  State  Quarantine  Division  and 
the  State  Insectary  Division  had  an 
interesting  exhibit  upstairs,  showing 
live  insects,  beneficial  and  other- 
wise. Also  samples  of  insect  and 
fungoid  pests  intercepted  and  de- 
stroyed at  points  of  entry  into  this 
State.  Probably  no  officers  in  the 
State  are  more  vigilant  than  these 
sentries  of  our  fruit  empire,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  prevent  an  enemy  alien 
insect  or  disease  from  establishing 
itself  in  our  midst.  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure.  Photographs  show- 
ing quarantine  work  in  foreign 
ports,  in  San  Francisco,  both  on  the 
ship  and  dock,  examination  of  immi- 
grants' baggage,  bundles  and  feed 
bags  were  all  on  display  and  proved 
an  object  lesson  on  the  way  our 
fruit  industry  is  safeguarded.  It 
showed  the  citrus  canker  of  Florida 
that  is  costing  that  State  millions 
of  dollars  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  trees.  The  leopard  and 
gypsy  moth  of  the  Eastern  States, 
the  plum  and  cherry  curculios,  the 
white  fly  (Mediterranean),  and  the 
fruit  fly  and  many  other  things  that 
are  fatal  in  their  own  sections:  pests 
that  we  are  so  far  free  from.  And 
we  rely  on  the  Quarantine  Division 
to  keep  us  free. 

Yolo  county  had  about  the  best 
display  of  grain  and  corn  we  have 
seen  in  one  show.  There  were  110 
varieties  of  grain  alone,  two  varie- 
ties of  Chilian  Red  and  one  (Indian 
Runner)  were  the  most  perfect  mil- 
ler's wheat  we  have  seen.  In  addi- 
tion to  Yolo's  usual  display  of  fruit, 
flowers  and  nuts,  there  was  an  es- 
pecially fine  show  of  Egyptian  and 
broom  corn,  sorghum,  alfalfa  and 
rice. 

Sacramento  county  had  one  of  the 
largest  exhibits.  The  chief  and  most 
striking  feature  was  a  show  of 
peaches,  every  one  of  which  was  a 
perfect  fruit.  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  grow  such  a  diversity  of 
commercial  crops  that  it  is  difficult 
to  select  those  that  stand  out.  Tho 
beans,  grain,  sugar,  grapes  and  sum- 
mer crops  and  cannery  products  were 
all  represented. 

The  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
exhibit  attracted  attention,  with  its 
dried  vegetables  and  cereal  foods 
and  their  relative  values,  comparing 
meats,  vegetables,  cereals,  fruits, 
pulse  and  complete  rations. 

The  California  Almond  Growers 
had  a  most  attractive  exhibit  of 
nuts  and  a  showing  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  almond  industry. 

The  California  Nursery  Company 
had  an  exhibit . consisting  of  37  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  pears  and  37  va- 
rieties of  apples — plate  exhibits.  Also 
30  varieties  of  packed  plums  and 
prunes.  Their  Giant  rhubarb  also 
attracted  attention  by  reason  of  its 
size  and  appearance.  One  pie  to  a 
.piece!  In  plums  the  demand  for 
Burbank  seems  to  be  falling  off, 
while  the  Giant  is  increasing  in  pop- 
ularity. The  President  seems  to  be 
the  favorite  plum. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  cen- 
tral feature  of  the  Horticultural 
Hall  madp  by  the  California  Nur- 
sery Company  of  Niles.  It  consisted 
in  a  representation  in  miniature  of 
a  country  estate.  A  billowy  ar- 
rangement of  ferns  and  shrubs 
showed  low  rolling  hills  and  forest 
and  in  the  center  of  the  estate  a 
handsome  country  house  was  set  on 
a  long  hill  slope.  It  was  approached 
through  alfalfa  fields  and  citrus 
groves  by  a  winding  drive.  At  the 
back  of  the  house  there  were  hang- 
ing gardens  and  terraced  grassy 
slopes,  edged  with  vine-clad  bowers 
at  the  head  of  which  was  a  Grecian 
bath  house. 

There  was  also  a  Japanese  exhibit 
from  the  San  Joaquin,  a  Fresno 
county  exhibit,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
American  Red  Cross  (Pacific  Divis- 
ion), State  Commission  of  Immi- 
gration and  Housing,  and  recruiting 
and  naval  exhibits. 

THE  U.  S.  FOREST  SERVICE 

had  models  of.  rangers'  stations  and 
posts,  plans  of  woods  and  camps, 
with  proper  methods  of  building  and 
leaving  camp  fires.  A  model  of  a 
"lookout"  tower  was  shown  and  the 
fire  kiosks  that  are  distributed 
through  the  various  forests  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  there  are 
152. 
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IN  LOCATION 

Tractor 

Demonstration 

|  TO  WILSHIRE  BOULEVARD 

I  at  LA  BREA  AVENUE 

SEPTEMBER  1 7, 1 8, 1 9, 20, 2 1  and  22 

TRACTION  ENGINE  AND  IMPLEMENT  DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION  OE  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

LOS  ANGELES,         -         -         -  CALIFORNIA 
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The  WATERLOO  BOY 


Five  years  of  successful  operation  in  the  fields  and  orchards  of  Cali- 
fornia have  demonstrated  the  Stability,  Efficiency  and  Economy  of  the 

WATERLOO  BOY  TRACTOR 

IT  IS  MADE  RIGHT,  because  the  people  who  build  it  have  had  more 

than  30  years'  experience  in  gas  engine  manufacture. 
IT  STAYS  RIGHT,  because  it  is  simple  in  construction  and  because 

of  this  the  operator  can  easily  keep  it  in  repair. 
IT  IS  PRICED  RJGHT,  because  we  are  selling  more  of  power,  and 

actual  service,  than  can  be  had  any  other  place  for  the  price. 
IT  IS  RIGHT,  because  the  thousands  who  own  and  operate  it  say  that 

it  is,  and  they  ought  to  know,  rather  than  one  who  is  trying  to 

sell  some  other  make. 
See  it  at  the  Demonstration,  September  17-21,  on  Wilshire  Boulevard, 
or  send  for  printed  matter. 

W.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO. 

213  No.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET, 
Phone  11177  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


TO 


PREPARE 

FOR  THE  RAINS 

REPAIR 

YOUR  ROOFS 


WITH 


ROOFING 


llUW  TO  GET  READY 

Have  your  roofs  Inspected  an<l  if  they  show  in- 
dications of  leaking  this  winter — have  the  re- 
pairs made  now  and  don't  he  eanght  napping. 
Keep  your  buildings  up.  Don't  let  them  go  to  pieces  for  lack  of  adequate 
repairs.    It  Is  cheaper  to  repair  than  to  rebuild. 

The  roof  is  the  most  important  part  of  most  every  building.  Just  think  of 
the  great  damage  that  one  little  leak  can  cause. 

Pioneer  Roofing 

— is  very  economical 

its  long  life  and  splendid  wearing  finalities  make  Pioneer  Roofing  a  favorite 
With  careful  buyers  everywhere.  In  addition,  its  attractive  appearance  adds 
]ti(l  p*r  cent  to  t lie  looks  of  the  building. 

YOlIt  DEALEB  Ji.lt 
PIONKKK  —  TIIK  ORIGINAL 
and  reliable  ready  roofing-  If 
he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

Pioneer  Paper  Co. 


M  \M  1  \<  TUBERS 


47-251  S.  Los    Angeles  St. 


Los  Angeles 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Common  variety  19e  per  lb. 

Smooth  Peruvian   25c  per  lb. 

Hairy  Peruvian  37c  per  lb. 

SELECTED  SEED 

Delivery  to  you  by  prepaid  Express 
Delay  buying  until  you  have 
compared  my  samples  with 
seed  others  offer. 

E.  F.  SANGUINETTI 

YUMA  ARIZONA 


Gardner's  Bean 
Harvester 


meets  the  requirements  of 
the  rancher  and  is  within  easy 

reach  of  all. 

Ask  your,  dealer  about  H.  or 
send  direct  lo  factory. 


Gardner 
Harvester  Co. 

902  E.  Fourth  St.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


Merced  county  has  about  1000  T.  A.  Jenkenson  of  Kings  county 
acres  in  bearing  figs  in  addition  to  I  this  year  produced  six  tons  of  dried 
her   young   orchards.     About    two-  |  apricots  from  4  3n  four-year-old  Til- 


State  Fair  Machinery  Observations 

[Written   for   Pacific   Bural   Press   by  B.   E.  Hodges.] 


THE  WRITER  saw  so  much  at  the  State  Fair  (and  he  didn't  see 
half  of  what  was  there)  that  he  has  by  far  overwritten  the  space 
allotted  and  a  great  number  of  items  must  be  held  over  in  type  until 
next  week.  However,  the  items  remaining  are  a  suggestion  in  a  small 
way  of  what  you  can  see  September  17  to  21,  near  Los  Angeles,  at  the 
mammoth  demonstration,  more  than  twice  as  many  makes  of  tractors 
in  action  as  are  mentioned  in  these  notes.  You  can  see  the  tractors 
still  and  in  action,  the  implements  and  accessories  in  tents  and  In  the 
fields.  Again  we  urge  you  to  let  every  attendant  talk  himself  dry  at 
you  regarding  the  merits  of  his  machine  if  it  might  in  any  possible 
way  fit  your  conditions.  There  are  points  of  excellence  in  every 
machine  which  are  plain  and  reasonable  when  pointed  out,  but  which 
you  will  miss  if  you  don't  let  the  attendants  and  drivers  talk  to  you. 
See  announcement  elsewhere  of  change  of  location,  because  350  acres 
proved  too  small  for  the  immense  demonstration  and  exhibits  to  be 
staged  near  Los  Angeles,  September  17  to  21,  inclusive. 


thirds  are  White  Adriatic. 


tons. 


Few  Changes  in  Samsons. 

The  feature  of  the  G  M  C  Sam- 
son Sieve-Grip  Tractor  exhibit  was 
a  tractor  with  its  inward  gears  and 
pistons  exposed  by  turning  back  the 
cylinder  head  and  taking  off  the 
hand  plates  and  the  crank  case.  A 
mirror  under  the  engine  showed  con- 
veniently the  crank  and  piston  rod 
bearings  with  the  new  oil  distrib- 
utor. One  of  the  very  few  recent 
changes  consists  in  substituting  a 
separate  pipe  through  which  oil  is 
pumped  to  each  pan  in  the  crank 
case  for  the  single  pipe  previously 
used  with  four  holes  for  the  pans. 
Where  oil  became  dirty  one  of  the 
holes  sometimes  clogged  and  a  pan 
and  bearing  went  dry.  The  Samson 
people  are  getting  a  new  electric 
furnace  of  six  tons  capacity  per 
charge  principally  for  use  in  making 
or  tempering  the  steels  which  com- 
pose most  parts  of  the  tractor.  The 
furnace  previously  used  was  of  %- 
ton  capacity.  The  factory  is  now 
turning  out  45  tractors  per  week 
and  selling  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
made. 

Yuba  40-70  Horsepower. 

The  Yuba  40-70  tractor,  which 
was  first  put  on  the  market  about  a 
year  ago,  has  stood  up  to  the  best 
wishes  of  its  makers.  It  differs  In 
only  a  few  respects  from  the  Yuba 
12-20.  Its  motor  and  governor  are 
made  by  the  Yuba  people,  the  motor 
being  four  cylinders  cast  and  mount- 
ed singly.  The  handhole  plates  are 
big  enough  to  take  pistons  out.  The 
transmission  is  about  the  same  as  in 
the  12-20  and  the  traok  is  of  the 
same  construction,  but  much  larger 
and  stronger.  The  whole  machine  is 
built  close  to  the  ground.  The  one 
on  exhibition  was  sold  during  the 
Fair  to  Spencer  Penrose  of  Colorado 
Springs.  Mr.  Penrose  is  president 
of  the  Colorado  and  Cripple  Creek 
Railway. 

Sandusky  Drive  and  Drawbar. 

Sandusky  tractors  have  had  no 
material  changes  recently,  though  it 
is  notable  that  the  newer  10-20- 
horsepower  model  has  four  cylinders 
cast  en  bloc  lengthwise  of  the  trac- 
tor, conforming  more  to  the  common 
practice  than  the  four  single  cylin- 
ders set  crosswise  of  the  15-35  model. 
Features  of  both  are  their  large  in- 
ternal gear  drives.  The  drawbar  of 
the  10-20  model  is  of  straps  to  a 
lug  casting  placed  crosswise  of  the 
frame  between  front  and  rear  wheels. 
This  lug  is  strengthened  by  a  Y 
bar  to  the  front  axle.  Coil  springs 
on  the  drawbar  ends  and  the  end  of 
the  Y  cushion  shocks;  and  it  seems 
like  the  forward  hitch  of  the  draw- 
bar would  hold  the  front  end  down 
well  in  turning. 

Nilson  Three-Wheel  Drive. 

The  newly  introduced  Nilson  trac- 
tor, which  has  three  50-inch  wheels, 
chain  driven,  on  the  same  rear  axle, 
has  the  drawbar  hitched  high  to  a 
channel  frame  which  inverts  over 
the  central  drivewheel  and  is  well 
braced  forward  and  backward.  This 
tractor  has  flat  springs  under  its 
forward  end  to  permit  running  over 
rough  ground  without  injuring  the 
frame.  The  four-cylinder  motor  cast 
in  pairs  has  force-pump  water  cir- 
culation and  KW  ignition.  Every- 
thing is  well  enclosed  from  dust. 

New  Avery  5-10  Horsepower. 

One  of  the  striking  exhibits  was 
the  new  short-coupled  Avery  5-10 
horsepower,   nestled  on   high   in  a 


decorated  alcove  lighted  at  night. 
This  machine  is  the  new  model  re- 
cently put  on  the  market.  Its  wheel 
base  is  109  inches,  its  width  35 
inches  and  its  height  over  all  is  58 
inches.  It  has  a  four-cylinder  motor 
equipped  with  Atwater-Kent  igni- 
tion. The  copper-tube  radiator  is 
unlike  the  other  Avery  sizes  in  that 
it  is  cooled  by  fan.  A  special  hitch 
may  be  obtained  for  use  of  horse 
plows,  etc.,  and  a  specially  long  front 
axle  may  be  used  for  potatoes  and 
other  row  crops. 

Trundaar  Chain  Tread. 

The  Trundaar  20-35.  several  of 
whose  track  links  broke  at  the  Davis 
demonstration  because  a  mistake  had 
been  made  in  tempering  them,  has 
had  no  trouble  since,  and  was  one 
of  three  tractors  which  pulled  their 
load  (three  14-inch  plows  for  the 
Trundaar)  over  a  57  per  cent  grade 
at  the  Pullman,  Wash.,  demonstra- 
tion. One  of  the  recent  changes  in 
the  Trundaar  is  that  the  track  guides 
by  which  track  links  were  formerly 
kept  in  line  have  been  abolished  and 
a  piece  of  hardened  angle  iron  is 
now  inserted  under  each  shoe  and 
beside  the  links,  its  free  side  be- 
ing ready  to  rub  against  the  truck 
wheels  to  keep  the  track  aligned. 
The  other  material  change  is  that 
whereas  the  drive  wheel  formerly 
was  a  solid  casting,  now  its  hub  is 
cast  separate  and  a  circular  disk  is 
bolted  onto  each  side  of  the  hub  to 
finish  the  wheel.  Thus  if  any  break- 
age occur?  it  can  be  replaced  with 
least  expense.  An  8-16  Trundaar 
will  be  run  at  the  Los  Angeles  dem- 
onstration. 

Monarch  Track  Features. 

Four  Monarch  tractors  on  exhibi- 
tion created  much  favorable  com- 
ment. These  machines,  having  no 
tiller  wheels,  turn  by  retarding  the 
track  on  one'  side  or  the  other.  They 
have  extra  long  tracks  of  sturdy 
construction.  The  weight  of  the 
machine  balances  on  a  central  axle, 
which  rests  on  a  frame,  with  three 
pairs  of  trucks  on  each  side.  The 
weight  rests  on  bronze  saddles  on 
the  axles  of  the  truck  wheels.  In 
such  a  -  way  that  any  wear  only 
makes  them  fit  better.  The  sad- 
dles can  be  replaced  in  fifteen  min- 
utes. They  are  enclosed  in  a  dust- 
proof  box  and  packed  with  waste, 
which  is  lubricated  through  an  oil 
cup.  The  drive  teeth  in  the  track 
are  so  spaced  that  they  are  not 
touched  by  the  drive  sprockets  until 
the  latter  have  fitted  in  full  depth 
with  a  slight  clearance.  Then,  as 
the  tooth  rises  on  the  end  curve,  the 
drive  sprocket  sets  up  against  It 
without  rubbing.  The  sprockets  are 
so  flanged  that  when  worn  on  one 
side  the  wheel  may  be  reversed  for 
equal  wear  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sprockets.  It  can  then  be  replaced 
by  the  idler  wheel  and  it  will  fill 
the  idlers'  place.  The  driver  has  a 
chilled  face  and  the  track  teeth  are 
of  manganese  steel. 

Oliver  Power  Lift  Gangs. 

"Where  is  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow 
exhibit?"  asked  a  business-like 
farmer  at  the  State  Fair.  "I've  just 
bought  a  tractor  and  the  Oliver  plow 
I've  been  using  with  horses  won't  do 
the  work  now."  One  of  the  Oliver 
men  courteously  showed  him  a  four- 
gang  plow  that  digs  its  nose  into  the 
ground  when  you  pull  a  string  from 
your  seat  on  the  tractor  and  stays 
in  the  ground   until  y»u  pull  the 
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BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA, 
Sept.  10,  1918. 


American  farmers  will  buy  Liberty  Bonds  with  all  the  money  they  can  spare 
from  their  patriotic  business  of  food  production  because  their  country  needs  their 
money  to  protect  human  civilization,  which  is  embodied  in  American  national  life 
and  purposes,  from  the  correlated  menaces  of  autocracy  and  anarchy. 

American  farmers  will  lend  their  surplus  earnings  to  their  government 
because  the  birth  of  the  United  States,  its  early  development,  its  survival  of  dan- 
gers at  middle  life  and  the  greatness  of  the  attainments  of  its  national  maturity 
are  due  more  largely  to  the  devotional  and  constructive  patriotism  of  American 
farmers  than  to  the  acts  of  citizens  of  all  other  vocations  combined. 

American  colonial  farmers  won  the  Revolution  and  declared  the  land  free 
of  feudalism;  their  grandsons  won  the  Civil  War  and  declared  manhood  free  from 
slavery;  their  great  grandsons  won  the  war  with  Spain  and  declared  all  Americans 
free  from  foreign  domination;  their  great,  great  grandsons  are  now  at  war  to  win 
world-freedom  and  democracy.  What  four  generations  of  American  farmers  have 
created  and  maintained  is  now  up  to  the  fifth  generation  of  them  to  make  uni- 
versal and  securely  establish  for  all  time  to  come. 

All  these  generations  are  not  of  the  flesh;  they  are  generations  of  the 
spirit  which  makes  all  American  farmers  of  1918  yearn  for  service  and  sacrifice 
for  human  freedom  and  equal  opportunity — whencesoever  from  world-streams  of  true 
humanity  their  ancestral  blood  has  been  drawn.  Thus  the  American  farmers  of 
1918  are  the  spiritual  offspring  of  the  colonial  farmers  of  1776  and  the  obliga- 
tion rests  upon  them  to  complete  the  world-work  which  their  spiritual  ancestors 
began.  They  owe  to  God  and  their  country  generous  return  for  the  ancestral  ser- 
vice which  made  them  free  and  prosperous! 

Uncle  Sam  calls  upon  the  American  farmers  to  lend  their  surplus  earnings 
and  profits  to  make  human  liberty  secure.  He  does  not  commandeer  their  gains 
from  them,  as  from  citizens  in  some  other  vocations  because  he  is  assured  that 
these  gains  have  been  well,  honestly  and  patriotically  earned.  He  calls  upon  you 
farmers  as  loyal  sons  of  the  soil  to  lend  your  surpluses  for  the  good  of  all  man- 
kind and  he  promises  to  pay  you  as  wages  for  your  money  what  your  country  can  rea- 
sonably afford  to  pay  and  to  recognize  national  obligation  for  your  patriotic  ser- 
vice— just  as  he  pays  for  and  honors  service  on  the  field  or  on  the  sea.  And  he 
offers  you  security,  the  best  in  the  world:  American  good  faith  and  American 
wealth — which  you  have  yourselves  largely  created. 

Uncle  Sam  says  to  American  Farmers:  "Sons,  lend  me  your  idle  money;  ac- 
cept partnership  with  me  that  by  our  strenuous  effort  we  may  make  the  world  fair 
to  all  mankind  in  the  American  way!" 

Very  sincerely, 


Former  Dean  and  Director  of  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  California. 


BUY  LIBERTY  BONDS 

ANY  BANK  WILL  HELP  YOU 


This  advertisement  patriotically  contributed  by: 

l>.  GHIRARDELLI,  San  Francisco. 

C.  C.  MO  kmc  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

HOLT  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Stockton. 

ANDERSON  &  RARNGROVER,  San  Jose. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  San  Francisco. 

\\  ICSTERN  MEAT  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

I'M  II  u    IMPLEMENT  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


C.    L.   BEST    <  O. 

COULSON   POULTRY  &  STOCK  FOOD  CO..  Peta- 
luma. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  San  Francisco. 
N  EW  YORK  BELTING  &  PACKING  CO.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  San  Francisio. 
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string  again,  when  it  lifts  itself 
clear  out.  The  string  pulls  a  "dog" 
ratchet  which  engages  an  eccentric 
which  does  the  work  by  means  of  a 
crank  axle.  When  the  front  of  the 
plow  frame  rises,  a  rod  raises  the 
rear  end  also.  An  adjustable  lug  on 
the  crank  axle  catches  against  the 
plow  frame  while  plowing  and  holds 
it  at  any  set  depth  until  changed. 
Adjustable  levers  set  the  moldboards 
level  whenever  the  lug  and  depth  of 
plowing  are  changed. 

Deere  Plow  Lift  Disk  Plows. 

The  John  Deere  Plow  Co.  has  long 
been  making  power  lift  moldboard 
plows,  but  very  few  people  in  Cali- 
fornia know  of  their  rather  recently 
marketed  power -lift  disk  plows. 
These  are  made  in  three,  four,  and 
five  gangs  and  24  and  26-inch  disks. 
Each  disk  is  on  a  separate  beam, 
which  may  be  inserted  anywhere  be- 
tween the  front  and  rear  bottoms  or 
taken  out  from  between  them  if  a 
specially  hard  job  of  plowing  is 
ahead.  They  have  heavy  Montana 
disk  bearings.  The  disk  plow  is 
bolted  to  a  cast  disk  half  its  diam- 
eter. The  casting  has  a  round- 
pointed  cone  cast  on  its  center  to 
project  into  the  cast  cap  which 
forms  the  standard.  The  cap  has  a 
collar  around  its  open  end  which 
fits  against  the  cast  disk.  A  plate 
fits  over  this  collar  and  bolts  to  the 
cast  disk.  The  hub  and  its  cap  box- 
ing are  made  of  the  hardest  steel. 

Worm-Gear  Bearcat  Tractors. 

The  Galloway  Co.  of  Waterloo. 
Iowa,  was  just  getting  ready  to  mar- 
ket the  new  Bearcat  tractors  in  the 
Middle  West  when  W.  J.  Burt  of 
Los  Angeles  happened  to  hear  of 
them.  Mr.  Burt,  with  ten  years  of 
experience  at  auto  and  tractor  re- 
pairing, soon  made  a  deal  to  handle 
the  tractor  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Two  Bearcats  were  shown  at  the 
State  Fair.  They  have  four  wheels 
fitted  with  Timken  bearings,  a  full 
floating  axle  at  the  rear,  driven  by 
a  worm  gear.  Mr.  Burt  examined  a 
worm  gear  from  a  Bearcat  that  had 
plowed  1400  acres  and  it  showed  no 
wear.  An  impulse  starter  is  part  of 
the  equipment. 

Holt  Tractor  Disk  on  Wheels. 

A  unique  tractor  double-disk  cul- 
tivator has  been  put  on  the  market 
for  the  first  time  this  summer  by 
the  Holt  Mfg.  Co.  It  is  the  inven- 
tion of  J.  H.  Davis,  whose  plows  the 
Holt  people  long  ago  adopted.  The 
disks  are  made  in  eight  and  ten-foot 
lengths,  hung  on  a  heavy  frame, 
which  runs  on  four  broad  low 
wheels.  They  are  not  broken  in  the 
middle  like  common  disk  cultivators, 
but  each  section  is  on  a  stiff  anxle, 
the  rear  section  being  clamped  to 
the  frame  at  an  angle  to  the  front 
one.  The  front  end  of  the  frame  is 
raised  and  lowered  by  lever  and  a 
vertical  standard  resting  on  a  ball 
and  socket  on  the  axle  like  the  rear 
end  of  Caterpillar  plows.  The  rear 
end  of  the  frame  is  raised  and  low- 
ered by  a  crank  axle  and  a  worm 
gear  which  locks  it  at  any  depth 
desired.  The  disks  are  raised  en- 
tirely free  for  movement  on  the 
roads. 

Bean  Tractor  Improvements. 

Little  troubles  which  have  afflicted 
some  Bean  tractor  users  have  been 
eliminated  by  several  recent  im- 
provements. The  drive  sprocket  ring, 
which  was  formerly  easily  worn  out. 
is  now  machine  cut  and  hardened  by 
baking  12  hours  in  a  pack  of  hard- 
ening materials.  Equipment  for  this 
work  has  been  installed  and  all  other 
gears  in  the  transmission  are  sim- 
ilarly hardened  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
\thick,  leaving  a  core  of  tough  steel 
within  the  hardened  coat.  One  of 
the  sprocket  rings,  after  being  in 
river  bottom  service  three  months, 
did  not  have  the  tool  marks  all  worn 
off.  A  fiber  thrust  washer  at  the 
end  of  the  Hyatt  roller  bearings  in 
the  trucks  which  carry  most  of  the 
tractor's  weight  proved  too  soft. 
They  wore  out  and  the  bearings 
then  soon  wore  themselves  loose. 
Steel  thrust  washers  have  eliminated 
this.  The  machine  was  formerly 
hand-governed  by  the  throttle.  An 
automatic  governor  has  been  in- 
stalled. A  force  pump  of  greater 
capacity  at  high  speed  has  been  in- 


stalled for  engine  lubrication.  A 
dustproof  cap  has  been  placed  over 
each  hub,  and  the  hubs  are  fitted 
with  removable  gray  iron  bushings. 
The  NU4  Bosch  magneto,  which  for- 
merly divided  each  spark  for  two 
cylinders,  has  been  replaced  by  a 
DU4  Bosch,  which  gives  a  full  spark 
to  each  cylinder.  This  eliminates 
the  formerly  weak  spark,  which 
sometimes  failed  to  burn  all  the  dis- 
tillate, letting  it  pass  the  pistons 
into  the  lubricating  oil  with  resul- 
tant bearing  troubles.  All  of  these 
improvements  can  be  installed  on 
the  old  Bean  tractors  at  a  reduced 
price  for  three  months,  after  which 
the  prices  will  rise. 

The  Case  Union  Suit. 

The  Case  "union  suit"  9-18  trac- 
tor exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  is 
a  recent  accomplishment  in  making 
the  crank  and  transmission  cases  of 
a  tractor  serve  as  its  frame.  The 
union  suit  is  a  malleable  semi-steel 
casting  with  proper  compartments 
for  crank  case,  transmission,  differ- 
ential, etc.  The  machine  weighs 
less  than  its  predecessor,  has  a  68- 
inch  wheel  base  and  is  low,  compact, 
and  powerful.  Only  four  shafts  and 
gear  reductions  are  used.  The  mo- 
tor, being  crosswise,  eliminates  bevel 
gears    and    the    consequent  thrust 


bearings.  The  first  of  these  models 
came  in  June. 

Lauson  Tractors  by  De  Laval. 

Lauson  tractors  were  first  put  out 
with  a  two-point  suspension  on  the 
front  axle  and  brace  rods  to  help  re- 
duce the  strain.    Recently  they  have 


been  put  on  a  one-point  suspension 
in  front  so  the  front  axle  can  rock 
and  the  wheel  can  run  over  a  big 
obstruction  without  twisting  the 
frame.  These  are  handled  by  the 
De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co.  and  local 
agents.  They  are  made  by  the  same 
people   back    East    who   make  the 


Raynster  for  Protection 

Raynster  is  the  family  name  of  a  complete  line  of 
weatherproof  coats.  Raynsters  include  coats  for  men 
and  women,  girls  and  boys,  in  all  kinds  of  materials, 
at  a  wide  range  of  prices. 

Heavy  rubber-surfaced  work  coats;  warm,  ulster- 
like coats  for  cold  and  rainy  weather;  imported  cloth 
coats  that  are  worn  as  overcoats;  light  slip-ons; 
school  coats  for  youngsters — all  these  bear  the 
Raynster  quality  label.  Look  for  this  label — be  sure 
it  is  in  the  raincoat  you  buy.  It  is  your  protection. 
It  assures  good  materials  and  fine  workmanship  and 
the  best  value  for  your  money. 

Write  to  us  for  a  Style  Book  with  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  the  different  kinds  of  Raynsters. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division,  New  York  and  Boilon 


Reg,  U.  S.  Pat  Off. 


Knapp  Tractor  Disc  Plow 


Turns  in  own 

length 
No  high  levers 
Plows  close  to 

trees 
Hugs  the  furrows 
Durably  built 
Plows  hard  soil 
All  sizes 


Controlled   From  the  Tractor 

Your  tractor  and  a  Knapp  Tractor  Disc  Plow 
makes  a  real  one-man  outfit.  Just  a  touch  of 
the  trip  rope  and  the  KNAPP  POWER  LIFT 
picks  up  the  discs  clear  of  the  ground — abso- 
lutely without  drag. 

Write  for  Our  New  Booklet  Today. 

H.  Q.  KNAPP  &  SON 


1022  So.  1st  St. 


SAN  JOSe.  CAL. 
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Alpha  engines,  and  with  similar  ma- 
terials. 

New  12-25  Best  Tracklayers. 

The  C.  L.  Best  Co.  dealers  are  tak- 
ing orders  for  October  delivery  of  a 
new-sized  Tracklayer,  the  12-25. 
This  is  a  successor  to  the  8-16,  which 
has  been  tried  and  abandoned  dur- 
ing the  four  years'  experiments 
which  resulted  in  the  new  machine. 
It  is  designed  and  built  to  plow  its 
own  width,  46  inches.  It  is  51  inches 
high,  10  feet  5  inches  long,  drives 
and  steers  by  tracks  alone,  and  has 
the  regular  C.  L.  Best  features. 

Cleveland  Gear  Rings  Separate. 

In  Cleveland  tractors  the  big 
driven  internal  gear  ring  used  to  be 


Get  This 
Booklet 


■si; 


m 


FALL 

PLANTING 

OF 

ALFALFA 


It  contains  12  pages  of  practical  in- 
formation on  land  preparation  for  fall 
planting-  of  alfalfa.  It  deals  with  your 
problems.     Written  by  an  authority. 

Sent  Free  to  intending-  planters  on  re- 
quest. 

BAMBERGER  SEED  CO. 


725  TENTH  ST.,  MODESTO, 
(Desk  A) 


CAL. 


UYNE 
&  BOWLER 

Turbine 
Centrifugal 
Pump 


Always  in  the  lead  in  introducing 
features  that  effect  bigger  savings  in 
time,  trouble  and  money  to  the  pump 
user,  Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation  an- 
nounces the  introduction  of  a  number 
of  important  refinements.  Pull  infor- 
mation regarding  new  construction 
given  in  Folder  No.  25.    Ask  for  it. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corp. 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  i,os  Angeles. 
Bakersfleld,  Fresno,  San  Francisco. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motori 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and] 
rain .  Th  e  Spla  sh  Oi  lin  f 
System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze.  . 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Good*   ana   Steel    Frame  Saws, 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


cast  as  a  part  of  the  drive  sprocket 
wheel.  They  are  now  made  as  sep- 
arate hardened  rings  to  be  bolted 
or  riveted  within  the  drive  sprocket 
so  they  may  be  more  cheaply  re- 
placed in  case  of  wear.  Track  pins 
have  been  enlarged  and  they  run 
through  removable  bushings  tightly 
fitted  into  the  track  links  with  a 
loose  bushing  around  them  for  the 
sprocket  wheel  to  work  on. 

New  Ailing  Track  Type. 

A  new  and  diminutive  track-type 
tractor  appeared  at  the  State  Fair, 
August  31.  It  is  the  "Ailing"  7-15- 
horsepower  machine,  about  seven 
feet  long  and  four  high,  with  the 
big  drive  wheel  in  the  center  of  the 
track  and  truck  idlers  in  front  and 
behind  the  driver.  The  engine  runs 
1000  r.  p.  m.  It  has  a  double  chain 
drive. 

Killefer  Cultivators  in  Demand. 

G.  A.  Flood  reports  that  the  Bal- 
four-Guthrie people  of  Brentwood 
drove  up  to  Sacramento  to  give  him 
an  order  for  five  five-standard  Kil- 
lefer subsoilers  to  use  behind  their 
75-horsepower  engines.  Mr.  Wheeler 
of  the  Peters-Wheeler  Seed  Co.  of 
Gilroy  came  up  to  buy  two  extra 
-heavy  duty  Killefer  eight-foot  trac- 
tor cultivators  to  break  up  refrac- 
tory adobe.  Ranch  Superintendent 
R.  L.  Merchant  of  the  Pacific  Sugar 
Corporation  at  Tracy  reported  using 
an  extra  heavy  Killefer  tractor 
chisel  about  18  inches  deep  in  re- 
fractory clay  which  had  never  been 
plowed  over  four  inches  deep.  The 
90-horsepower  tractor  had  to  run  in 
low  gear  to  get  through.  The  Sugar 
Corporation  has  since  bought  an- 
other. 

Moline  Drivers  Sit  on  Implements. 

The  three  Moline  tractors  used  at 
the  Davis  demonstration  were  brand 
new  and  were  the  first  three  of  the 
present  model  built  by  the  factory. 
They  work  better  after  being  more 
carefully  broken  in.  Few  troubles 
have  been  reported  by  Moline  users. 
These  are  two-wheeled  9-18-horse- 
power  tractors  balanced  by  the  im- 
plements they  pull  and  on  which  the 
operators  sit.  A  Moline  tractor  at 
the  Fair  was  mounted  on  a  wheel  so 
it  could  be  swung  around  and  con- 
nected to  any  one  of  six  or  seven 
different  implements.  On  one  of  these 
a  variety  of  tillage  tools  may  be 
hooked  at  different  times  to  the  same 
drawbar.  This  enables  the  vine- 
yardist  to  use  two  two-gang  plows 
far  enough  apart  to  plow  toward  the 
vines  of  two  rows  at  once,  then  set 
them  closer  together  for  the  centers, 
returning  on  good  footing.  The  cen- 
ters may  be  plowed  toward  center 
equally  well. 

New  Two-Track  Steel  Mule. 

The  new  model  Bates  Steel  Mule 
double  track  12-20-horsepower  trac- 
tors are  now  available  for  delivery 
in  any  quantity  likely  to  be  re- 
quired. This  machine,  unlike  its 
awkward  predecessor,  is  built  com- 
pact and  close  to  the  ground.  It 
weighs  4300  pounds,  is  52  inches 
wide  and  105  inches  long,  and  is 
equipped  with  Timken  bearings 
throughout.  The  heavy  cast  body 
for  crank  case  and  transmission 
gears  and  the  heavy  track  are  fea- 
tures of  the  machine. 

Garden  Tractor  and  Tools. 

On  the  Beeman  Garden  tractor  the 
action  of  its  internal  gear  drive 
formerly  tended  to  push  the  small 
truck  wheels  behind  the  drivers  into 
sand  or  soft  ground.  This  is  over- 
come now  by  setting  those  wheels 
far  enough  back  of  the  tractor  so 
the  leverage  has  no  serious  effect. 
The  H.  V.  Carter  Co.,  who  handle 


 ^ 

We  Manufacture  LeTelers  for  Any  Power  From  6  Horses  to  a   70  H.   P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 

of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle,  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now 
being  used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by 
contractors — saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE  SEND  THEM  ON  THREE  DATS'  TRIAL. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist 
raises  and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

YOU  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog,  J-600.  which  is  lull  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Manufacturers  of 


Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator,  3  sizes;  MrGarvin  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 
any  size;  Schandoney  Si  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Special  Har- 
rows, Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  and  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks.  We  sell 
the  Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader. 


DURING  DEMONSTRATION  WEEK  STOPat 


OFFICIAL  HEADQUARTERS 

33'Alb  Discount  in  Rates 

Make  your  business  trip  to  the  Demonstration  a  pleasure  sojourn. 
Bring  your  family  and  enjey  the  beach  delights  during  Tractor 
Week.  Only  20  minutes  from  Tractor  grounds  by  trolley  or 
motor.  At  special  request  of  Tractor  Association  33  1/3%  DIS- 
COUNT in  all  rates.  European  plan,  $1.50  per  day,  up — less  dis- 
count. Excellent  restaurants.  Countless  beach  diversions.  Wire 
or  phone  reservations  at  hotel's  expense.  Marine  Street,  Ocean 
Park. 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 

Built  £s-pecial/y  for  California  Condition^ 


B  RAT OR 
SEPARATOR 


FARQUHj 

Guaranteed  by  The  House  of  ARNOTT" 
Ask  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
Write  for  Folder,  Specifications, Prices  Etc 


Past  the  Experimental  Stage 
Eleven  different  models.witn  or 
without  Engine. mounted  complete 
Ranging  in  Price  from 
*210  to  #1,000 

All  Repair  Parts  Carried 


ARNOTT  &CO. 

n<\      J  I  BEAN  THRESHER  HEADQUARTERS 

i^mss^l  112-118  So.Los  Anfteles  St  bos  Angeles' 


YUBA  TRACTORS 


See  them  at  Big  Demonstration  Los  Angeles,  Sept.  17,  18,  19,  20,  21- 
Notice  Important  Announcement,  Change  Location  of  Demonstra- 
tion Field.    Then  Watch  the 


YUBA  TRACTOR 


so.  cant.  a.  F.  GEORGE  CO. 

Distributors       200  N.  L«  Angeles  St.  LOS  ANGELES 
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Engine  Drawn  Tillage  Tools 

See  them  Everywhere  at  the  Tractor  Demonstration 
Wilshire  Boulevard  and  La  Brea,  Sept.  17=21 


P.  &  0.  GENIUS  POWER  LIFT 
ENGINE  PLOW 


In  addition  to  our  field  display  our  tent  will  be 
filled  with  down=to=date 

POWER  FARM  MACHINERY 


DIXON  &  GRISWOLD 

146-148  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Make  Our  Headquarters  YOUR  Headquarters 


TRACKLAYER  TRACTORS 

will  be  there,  Plowing,  Harrowing,  Discing,  Levelling, 

THIRD  ANNUAL  TRACTOR'dEMONSTRATION 
Los  Angeles.  Sept.  17=18=19=20=21 

TWO  MODELS 

The  "40"  for  the  moderate  sized  farm  and  orchard 
does  the  work  of  eighteen  horses. 

The  "75"  for  the  large  farm,  reclamation  project,  des- 
ert country  and  plantation;  does  the  work  of  forty 

TALk"  WITH    OUR    REPRESENTATIVES    on  the 

ground. 

LEARN  about  the  many  exclusive  patented  BEST  features 
found  only  in  BEST  Tracklayer  Tractors. 
LEARN  what  BEST  Tractors  are  doing  on  the  farms,  in 
the  orchards,  freighting — wherever  a  tractor  can  be  used. 
Best  Tractors  are  designed  by  C.  L.  Best — Backed  by 
Two  Generations  of  Tractor  Builders 

C.  L.  BEST  GAS  TRACTION  COMPANY 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CAL. 


this  machine,  have  also  the  Genung 
three-row  seeder,  especially  adapted 
to  the  Beeman  tractor,  so  three  rows 
0  to  18  inches  apart  may  be  planted 
at  once  or  two  rows  up  to  36 
inches  apart.  Thos.  Landrum  re- 
cently ordered  three  for  the  San 
Juan  Batiste  ranch.  A  divider  to 
separate  matted  bean  rows,  etc.,  in 
front  of  the  tractor  may  now  be 
bolted  onto  the  front  of  its  frame. 
An  8-tooth  duckfoot  cultivator  is 
available  for  use  with  the  tractor  to 
stir  subsurface  soil  thoroughly  with- 
out ridging  the  surface.  The  Bee- 
man  tractor  develops  four  horse- 
power on  the  belt  and  230  pounds 
pull  on  the  drawbar,  using  less  than 
two  gallons  of  fuel  in  ten  hours. 

Wallis  Tractor  Exhibit. 

The  Wallis  tractors  attracted  vis- 
itors by  three  features,  (1)  a  trac- 
tor and  plow  painted  white  and 
gold  and  mounted  on  a  black  plat- 
form. (2)  a  tractor  with  the  entire 
top  loosened  from  its  crank  case 
steel  plhte  frame,  showing  great  sim- 
plicity of  its  transmission  and  en- 
gine, and  (3)  a  tractor  with  hand- 
holes  opened,  the  inside  lighted,  and 
cylinder  head  turned  back,  with  elec- 
tric lights  connected  to  the  spark 
plugs.  An  electric  motor  turned  the 
engine  slowly,  flashing  the  lights  as 
the  spark  plugs  would  naturally  fire. 

Schmeiser  Land  Levelers. 

The  Schmeiser  Mfg.  Co.  showed 
two  of  their  power  land  levelers. 
One  8  feet  wide  is  lifted  by  a  hand- 
wheel  and  screw  operated  by  a  man 
on  a  platform  between  the  wheels 
behind  the  leveler.  The  other  one 
cuts  12  feet  and  is  operated  by  com- 
pressed air  from  a  pump  on  the 
tractor. 

Baker  &  Hamilton. 

A  large  and  striking  exhibit  of 
various  sizes  and  kind?  of  P  &  O 
tractor  gang  moldboard  and  disk 
plows  and  a  big  middle  buster  fea- 
tured the  exhibit  of  Baker-Hamilton 
&  Pacific  Co.  Several  disk  culti- 
vators, including  the  P  &  O  tandem 
attachment,  a  couple^of  Western  pul- 
verizers, one  of  them  in  three  sec- 
tions, to  work  a  strip  20  feet  wide, 
and  a  spring-tooth  harrow  completed 
the  array.  The  Imperial  engine  disk 
harrow,  of  which  many  are  being 
used  in  the  rice  fields,  was  a  fea- 
ture. Each  gang  has  its  own  sub- 
frame,  which  pivots  centrally  on  a 
vertical  axle  through  a  boxing  on 
the  heavy  main  frame.  The  imple- 
ment cuts  about  80  inches  wide, 
rear  gangs  cutting  between  the  for- 
ward gangs  so  that  all  the  soil  is 
cut  up  and  refined.  The  forward 
and  rear  gangs  on  each  side  are  at- 
tached to  each  other  so  one  lever 
on  each  side  sets  the  angle.  Each 
gang  has  three  bearings  of  hard 
maple. 


Dairy  and  Milking  Machines. 

Milking  machine  exhibits  com- 
prised about  half  of  the  dairy  ma- 
chinery at  the  State  Fair,  and  De 
Laval  Dairy  Supply  machinery  com- 
prised the  other  half,  with  a  cement- 
stave  silo  exhibited  by  J.  S.  Copley 
forming  a  landmark  for  all.  The 
De  Laval  exhibit  attracted  great  at- 
tention with  several,  machines  in 
motion.  It  included  De  Laval  sep- 
arators, several  Alpha  gas  engines, 
one  operating  a  Viking  rotary  pump. 
Acme  feed  choppers  and  silage  cut- 
ters, including  a  blower  pipe  with 
jointed  distributing  pipe  attached, 
James  barn  equipment,  a  Babcock 
tester,  and  miscellaneous  dairy  sup- 
plies, besides  a  small  silo.  The  Calf- 
way  milking  machine  exhibit  in- 
cluded their  white  cow  with  the 
machine  sucking.  The  Perfection 
milking  machine  brought  out  much 
favorable  comment.  The  Hinman 
milker  attracted  attention  by  its 
moving  machinery.  The  Empire  peo- 
ple showed  engines,  pumps,  and  sep- 
arators, besides  milking  machines. 
Surely  the  dairyman,  tired  of  hiring 
new  milkers,  here  had  a  chance  to 
select  a  machine  which  does  not 
strike  for  higher  wages  and  which 
works  safely  and  satisfactorily  In- 
definitely if  given  decent  attention. 
• 

Ford  Tractor  Attachments. 

The  Los  Angeles  Auto  Tractor 
Co.'s  Little  Bear  tractor  attachment 
and  the  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor  were 
two  well-known  devices*for  convert- 
ing Ford  cars  into  tractors,  and 
they  attracted  much  inquiry.  Peo- 
ple who  have  old  Fords  with  good 
engines  may  have  tractor  attach-- 
ments  at  small  cost. 

Schools  for  Tractor  Operators. 

Learning  to  operate  a  tractor  in- 
telligently in  the  shortest  time  re- 
quires special  facilities  such  as  can- 
not be  found  on  any  farm;  and 
needs  many  makes  of  tractors  to 
illustrate  the  points  made.  Two 
schools  devoted  to  this  purpose  had 
exhibits  at  the  Fair.  They  were 
Heald's  Engineering  and  Automo- 
bile School  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  National  Automotive  School  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Pacific  Implement  Co. 

A  10-foot  Farmers'  Favorite  grain 
drill,  easily  adjustable  to  any  de- 
sired capacity,  Pacific  and  Janesville 
double  disk  engine  harrows,  San- 
ders power-lift  disk  gang  plows. 
South  Bend,  power-lift  moldboard 
plows,  and  a  Smalley  feed  and  silage 
cutter  comprised  the  exhibit  of  the 
Pacific  Implement  Co.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  Smalley  is  the'  safety 
device  which  stops  the  knives  in- 
stantly when  a  foreign  substance 
gets  in.  Their  grip  hook  feed  is  an 
advantage  also. 


MAP  of  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity,  showing  new  location  of  the 
demonstration  grounds  of  the  Traction  Engine  and  Implement 
Dealers'  Association  of  Southern  California.  The  location  has  been 
moved  from  the  previously  announced  350  acres  on  Whittier  boulevard 
lo  a  500-acre  site  on  Wilshire  boulevard  and  La  Brea  avenue.  Over 
60  acres  of  tents  and  temporary  buildings  are  being  filled  with  the 
greatest  exhibit  of  modern  farm  machinery  and  equipment  that  has 
ever  been  brought  together  west  of  the  Rockies.  _  Street  car  and  bus 
service  to  grounds,  admission  free,  parking  space  free  for  thousands 
of  automobiles,  superb  highways  to  the  grounds,  rest  rooms,  restau- 
rants, telephones,  refreshment  parlors,  lectures  and  demonstrations  by 
tractor  experts,  and  the  best  chance  ever  of  making  yourself  up  to  date 
on  farm  machinery. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT! 

We,  B.  G.  DOAK  and  C.  K.  DOAK,  formerly  owners  of  Standard  Cor.  Pipe  Co. 
and  Am.  Cor.  Culv.  Co.  wish  to  announce  that  we  have  formed 

a  Corporation  known  as  the 

Doak  Tractor  Company 

for  the  distribution  of  farm  tractors  in  California.  We  have  clone  this  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  tractor 
situation  for  the  past  year,  having  always  in  mind  a  tractor  that  would  be  the  most  PRACTICAL  for  this 
territory  and  which  would  give  the  greatest  amount  of  EFFICIENCY.  The  INTERSTATE  TRACTOR 
CO.,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  knowing  of  our  many  years'  experience  with  conditions  in  California,  invited  us  to  take 
the  California  agency  for  their  tractors.  We  welcomed  their  suggestions,  but  made  no  decision  until  we  felt 
that  we  could  recommend  and  conscientiously  distribute  a  tractor  which  is  the  best  on  the  market  and  will 
give  the  greatest  SERVICE  and  ECONOMY. 

The  New  1918  PLOW-MAN   13-30  and  15-30 

Marks  the  greatest  step  in  RESERVE  POWER,  refinement  of  construction  and  finished  details. 

Burns  either  Kerosene  or  Gasoline. 


Correctly  designed 
ALL  STANDARD 
PARTS. 


Motor,  4  cylinder 

(Oversize) 
Controls,  Rear  Drive 

Type 

Traction,  Chassis  on  four 

wheels 
Transmission,  unit  with 

motor 

Cooling  System,  (Over- 
size), 8^2  gals. 

Front  Axle,  Oscillating 
Type. 


M0I1KI,   15-30  PULLS  FOUR  PLOW  S. 


MODEL  13-30  PULLS  THREE  PLOWS. 


Correctly  designed 
ALL  STANDARD 
PARTS. 


Clutch,  Multiple 

Eight  Dry  Discs 

Buda  Motor 

Bennett  Carburetor 

Dixie  High  Tension 
Magneto 

Foote  Strite  Transmis- 
sion 

Perfex  Radiator 
Hyatt  Bearings 
Turning  Radius,  15  ft. 


Farmers  have  learned  in  the  past  few  years  that  satisfactory  work  from  a  tractor  demands  EXCESS  OF 
POWER.  The  machine  rated  at  full  capacity  is  overloaded  and  therefore  soon  worn  out.  The  only  tractor 
of  permanent  value  is  that  one  combining  HIGH  QUALITY  OF  CONSTRUCTION  with  plenty  of  reserve 
power.  PLOW-MArN  tractors  are  of  simple  construction,  making  it  possible  for  a  boy  to  handle  them.  In 
rating  the  horse-power  of  these  tractors  they  have  provided  for  a  one-third  reserve  power,  which  means  that 
under  a  normal  load  these  tractors  have  a  ONE-THIRD  RESERVE  POWER  for  all  emergencies,  and  which 
assures  a  long  life  to  the  tractor.  From  an  economy  standpoint  the  PLOW-MAN  is  establishing  some  wonder- 
ful records  in  the  states  of  Kansas.  Iowa.  Illinois,  and  Nebraska. 


P  L  O  W  -  M  A  N 
TRACTORS 


Have  an  established  rec- 
ord for: 

Smooth  operation 

Easy  handling 

Fuel  economy 

Very  low  up-keep  costs 

Long  life  of  tractor 

A  satisfied  owner. 


=  SEE  - 


Plow-Man  Tractors 

Operate  at 

Los  Angeles  Demonstration 
September  17th 


LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED 


SERVICE 


We  have  installed  a  parts 
department  with  a  full 
supply  of  PLOW-MAN 
parts,  which  insures  im- 
mediate service  to  the 
PLOW -MAN  owners. 
This  is  a  feature  which 
has  been  one  of  the  draw- 
backs in  the  tractor  busi- 
ness and  should  be  given 
serious  consideration  by 
the  prospective  b  u  y  e  r 
when  about  to  make  a 
purchase. 


If  PL0W=MAN  TRACTORS  are  not  represented  in  your  territory  here  is  your  OPPORTUNITY. 
Invite  us  to  submit  our  proposition,  it  will  interest  you  and  our  first  carload  of  PLOW-MAN 
TRACTORS  is  here.    We  invite  your  inspection. 


DOAK  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  Inc 


50 


8th  Street     Telephone  Market  4482 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


236  Marsh=Strong  Bldg.,  Telephone  10175 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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Fair  Reveals  California's  Opportunities 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 

Probably  dairymen  have  felt  the 
labor  shortage  more  than  any  other 
farmers,  and  on  this  account  some 
of  the  customary  exhibitors  were 
unable  to  show  this  year.  But  the 
dairy  cattle  made  up  in  quality  what 
they  lacked  in  numbers,  and  F.  L. 
Scribner  of  Pasadena,  who  placed 
the  awards,  was  loud  in  his  praise 
of  the  stock  shown. 

The  Bridgfords  were  justly  proud 
of  their  grand  Holstein  bull.  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Prilly,  not  only  be- 
cause he  defended  his  honors  suc- 
cessfully and  was  again  made  grand 
champion,  but  particularly  because 
several  of  his  get  were  placed  high, 
including  the  junior  champion  heifer, 
the  first  senior  heifer  calf  and  the 
first  junior  heifer  calf. 

A  mammoth  silver  cup  was  >  of- 
fered by  the  State  Jersey  Breeders' 
Association  for  the  best  five  cows  in 
milk,  to  be  held  by  the  exhibitor 
winning  it  the  greatest  number  of 
times  in  five  years,  and  was  won 
this  year  by  J.  E.  Thorp. 

BEEF  CATTLE. 

Enthusiastic  commendation  of  the 
quality  of  the  beef  cattle  was  given 
by  the  judge,  John  E.  Robbins  of 
Horace,  Indiana,  who  for  years  has 
been  a  most  successful  breeder  of 
beef  cattle  and  has  frequently  judged 
at  the  big  eastern  shows.  He  was 
particularly  pleased  with  the  qual- 
ity of  the  animals  shown  and  the 
size  for  their  age.  "A  few  seasons 
ago  I  judged  at  the  Illinois  State 
Fair,"  he  said,  "and  I  must  say 
that  the  animals  I  passed  upon  to- 
day compared  favorably  with  any- 
thing I  saw  at  that  show." 

The  Shorthorns  were  there  in  good 
numbers  and  Count  Glory,  the  Car- 
ruthers  bull  who  was  grand  cham- 
pion last  year,  won  the  same  award 
this  year. 

Two  years  ago  there  was  only  one 
Hereford  entry;  last  year  there  were 
four  entries;  this  year  five.  J.  A. 
Bunting  of  Mission  San  Jose  landed 


both  grand  championships  as  well 
as  several  championships  and  other 
awards. 

SWINE. 

At  the  hog  barns  we  shook  hands 
with  nearly  all  of  the  old  familiar 
faces,  and  there  were  several  new 
breeders  who  not  only  showed  but 
received  a  large  number  of  awards. 
Nearly  all  classes  were  well  filled 
and  competition  was  keen.  Prof. 
L.  B.  Weaver  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  judged  Durocs  and  Poland- 
Chinas;  J.  L.  Thatcher  of  Riverside, 
Berkshires;  and  Prof.  J.  I.  Thomp- 
son of  the  University  Farm,  Hamp- 
shires,  Chester  Whites,  Yorkshires 
and  Mule  Foots. 

The  Berkshire  breeders  sprung  an 
innovation  by  having  Judge  Thatcher 
announce  his  reasons  for  placing  the 
awards,  and  the  plan  worked  so  well 
that  we  want  to  say  more  about  it 
in  a  later  issue,  as  it  is  one  which 
should  be  universally  adopted. 

SHEEP, 

Prof.  R.  F.  Miller  of  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  judged  the  sheep.  There 
was  a  large  showing  of  Rambouillets 
by  Bullard  Bros.,  and  Shropshires  by 
Bishop  Bros.  Hampshires,  Dorsets, 
Romneys  and  Corriedales  also  were 
shown. 

Bullard  Bros,  had  on  exhibition 
the  Rambouillet  ram  for  which  they 
paid  $3,000  at  the  recent  Salt  Lake 
sale.  He  was  bred  by  the  Butter- 
field  Livestock  Co.  of  Weiser,  Idaho. 

DRAFT  STOCK. 

Some  of  the  largest  breeders  of 
draft  horses  were  unable  to  secure 
adequate  help  to  condition  their 
stock  and  did  not  show.  Also  the 
war  has  interfered  with  the  impor- 
tation of  stock  from  Europe,  and 
most  of  the  animals  shown  were  of 
domestic  breeding. 

However,  here,  as  ejsewhere,  the 
quality  was  good,  and  John  E.  Rob- 
bins  of  Horace,  Indiana,  who  judged 
draft  stock  as  well  as  beef  cattle, 
was  very  favorably  impressed  with 
the  showings  made. 


State  Fair  Awards 

DAIRY  CATTLE. 

Holatein-Frlesluns. — Exhibitors  :  liridc- 
{?.^'„  Co-  KniK>itsen;  J.  S.  Gibson  Co., 
Williams:  J.  H.  Hiirlan  Co.,  Woodland; 
W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare;  R.  L.  Holmes. 
Modesto;  Lnngheath  Farm  (H.  J.  Long) 
Mason,  Nev.;  J.  I>.  Patterson,  Patterson: 
H.  B.  Vogel,  Fresno. 

Grand  champion  bull:  Bridgford,  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Prill.v.  Reserve  grand 
champion  bull:  Patterson,  King  Segis 
Alcartra  He  Kol  Pledge.  Grand  champion 
cow:  Bridgford,  Bell  Faskic  Hengerveld. 
Reserve  grand  champion  cow:  Bridgford, 
Tora  Pontiac  of  Vina.  Senior  champion 
bull:  Bridgford,  King  Segis  Alcartra 
1  nlly  Reserve  senior  champion  bull: 
Long,  Copa  de  Ora  Katrina  Nev.  Tnnlor 
champion  bull:  Bridgford.  King  Segis 
Alcartra  De  Kol  Pledge.  Junior  reserve 
champion  bull:  Higdon,  unnamed  calf 
V,.°r  'JhanH>ion  cow:  Bridgford,  Bell 
raslcie  Hengerveld.  Reserve  senior  cham- 
pion cow:  Bridgford.  Tora  Pontiac  of 
Vina.  Junior  champion  heifer:  Bridg- 
ford, Miss  Orpha  Pontiac  Prillv.  Reserve 
junior  champion  heifer:  Higdon,  Blanche 
Nudine  Clotbilde. 

Bull,  three  years  or  over:  Long,  Copa 
de  Ora  Katrina:  Harlan,  Prince  Butter 
Roy  Walker. 

Bull,  two  years  and  under  three:  Bridg- 
ford. King  Segis  Alcartra  Prillv:  Higdon 
King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th ;  Harlan 
Prince  Gelsche  Walker  Paul;  Vogel.  Crown 
Prince  Segis  25th. 

Senior  yearling  bull:  Patterson,  King 
Segis  Alcartra  I)e  Kol  Pledge;  Long.  Paul 
Colantha  Geneseo;  Gibson,  Prince  Rowa 
Korndyke  Pontiac;  Vogel,  Fidelia  Prince 
Newton. 

Junior  yearling  bull:  Gibson.  Sigma 
Burke;  Long,  King  Ormsby  Canary  Jo- 
hanna. 

Senior  bull  calf:  Higdon.  Model  Bonnie 
Fobes  De  Kol;  Higdon.  He  Kol  Spofford 
Pontiac;  Bridgford.  King  Abbekerk  Jo- 
hanna Segis:  Bridgford.  Segis  Prillv  Pon- 
tiac Netherland :  Holmes,  Chief  Modesto 
Walker. 

Junior  bull  calf:  Higdon.  unnamed; 
Bridgford,  Segis  Prilly  Woodbine  Pon- 
tiac: Holmes,  Holmes  King  Segis  Alcar- 
tra: Harlan,  unnamed;  Higdon.  unnamed. 

Cow.  four  years  or  over:  Bridgford. 
Bell  Faskie  Hengerveld;  Higdon,  Model 
Bonnie  Echo;  Long,  Colantha  Ormsby  Mu- 
chacha ;  Higdon,  Senorita  Clrcuela  Mech- 
thilde  3rd;  Vogel,  Lifrette  Korndyke 
Pietze. 

Cow,  three  years  and  under  four :  Bridg- 
ford. Tora  Pontiac  of  Vina;  Long,  La 
Polka  Omaha  Mabel  De  Kol;  Holmes.  Riv- 
erview  Bracelet  Brett ;  Harlan,  Nadgy 
Korndyke  Mooie  2nd. 

Cow,  two  years  and  under  three:  Long, 
Canary  Farollco  Creamelle;  Higd/Dn.  Queen 
Pontiac    Burke;    Vogel,    Margaret  Aralia 


Burke;  Harlan,  Salambo  Korndyke  2nd; 
Vogel,   Kathleen   La  Verne. 

Senior  yearling  heifer:  Holmes,  Rosa 
Burke;  Gibson,  Daisy  Gladi  Pontiac  Burke. 

Junior  yearling  heifer:  Bridgford,  Paul- 
ine Artist  Sadie  Vale;  Harlan,  Modjeska 
Walker  Crane;  Long,  Flossie  Butter  Boy 
Walker;  Higdon,  Fay  Tritoma  Henger- 
veld Walker;  Cibson,  King  Korndyke  De 
Kol. 

Senior  heifer  calf:  Bridgford,  Empress 
Pontiac  Prill.v ;  Higdon,  Blanche  Nudine 
Clothilde:  Higdon,  Miss  Bracelet  Fobes 
Korndyke:  Bridgford.  Bessie  Veeman  Al- 
cartra Prill.v;  Higdon,  Pearl  Pet  Walker. 

Junior  heifer  calf:  Bridgford,  Miss 
Orpha  Pontiac  Prilly :  Bridgford,  Rapha- 
ella  Pontiac  Prilly;  Holmes,  Jane  Cream- 
elle De  Kol  Acme;  Long.  Longheath  Se- 
als De  Kol;  Bridgford,  Miss  Alcartra  Pon- 
tiac Prilly. 

Aged  herd:    Long.  Higdon,  Harlan. 

Breeders'  young  herd:  Higdon,  only 
entry. 

(\lf  herd:  Bridgford,  ^Higdon,  Gibson. 

Gets  of  sire:  Bridgford  on  King  Segis 
Alcartra  Prill.v:  Higdon  on  Prince  River- 
side Walfrer:  Harlan  on  King  Mead  of 
Riverside;  Gibson  on  Prince  Alcartra  Korn- 
dyke. 

Produce  of  dam :  Higdon  on  Model  Bon- 
nio  Echo;  Harlan  on  Nadgy  Korndyke 
Mooie. 

.Irrneys. — Exhibitors:  Mrs.  C.  A.  Briggs, 
Sacramento;  D.  F.  Conant,  Modesto;  Dr. 
H.  W..  Hand.  Orlar.d;  C.  D.  Hayworth, 
Modesto;  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford ;  C. 
<i.  Marchus,  San  Pasqual;  Guy  H.  Miller, 
Modesto;  J.  B.  &  J.  E  Thorp.  Lockeford; 
J.  E.  Wherrell,  Riverside;  S.  F.  Williams, 
Orland. 

Grand  champion  bull:  Miller,  Alt. una 
Interest.  Reserve  grand  champion  ball: 
Thorp,  Jolly  Senator  Raleigh.  Grand 
champion  cow:  Thorp,  Salome  of  Mess- 
dale.  Reserve  grand  champion  cow:  Wil- 
liams. King  Hanford's  Anaa  Girl.  Senior 
champion  bull:  Miller.  AUama  Interest. 
Reserve  senior  champion  bull:  Thorp, 
Jolly  Senator  Raleigh.  Senior  champion 
cow:  Thorp,  Salomn  of  Mosstdale.  Reserve 
senior  champion  cow:  Millrtr.  Goldie  of 
Venadera.  Junior  champion  ''hull :  Wher- 
rell. Oolden  Legacy's  ChampioUi.  Reserve 
junior  champion  bull:  Miller.  \ Jap's  Per- 
fection Owl.  Junior  champlfcn  heifer: 
Wherrell,  Mary  of  Fuinius  Farms.  Re- 
serve junior  champion  heifer  :\ Williams 
Aleta  Beau. 

Bull,    three   years  old   or  ove 
Altama   Interest:   Hayworth.  Lo 
tania  Interest:  Williams,  Alva  L 
Foss  Boy:  Thorp,  Imp  of  L 
Golden  Maidikin's  Boy. 

Bull,  two  years  and  under  three 
Jolly    Senator    Raleigh ;  Locke, 
King  of  L.;  Locke,  King's  Leda's 
Laddie  of  L. ;  Locke,  L.  Midget's  Vale' 
L. :  Williams,  Lucy's  Warder  Foss  Bo 

Senior  yearling  bull :  Thorp,  Llby's 
of.  L. ;  Locke.  V.  Brighteye's  King  of  Tl._; 
Locke,   La   V.'s   Katrlna's   King;    Loci  e, 


SECOND  MODESTO  SALE 

SO  Registered  80 

Holsteins 

MODESTO,  CALIFORNIA 
Thursday,  Oct.  17,  1918 

A  splendid  offering  of  young  cows,  heifers,  and  bulls.  This  sale  contains  some- 
thing of  interest  for  almost  any  kind  of  a  buyer.  Owing  to  the  dispersal  of  tbe 
L.  G.  Outland  herd  there  will  be  several  choice  young  heifer  calves  that  will  be  a 
bargain  for  someone.  They  are  all  sired  by  the  30  pound  bull.  HVBBATALG 
ARTIS  TWISK  NETHERLAND,  who  will  himself  be  sold,  and  all  of  Mr.  (Jutland's 
choice  cows  and  heifers  are  bred  to  him. 

The  37.89  FOUND  SHOW  COW,  Potokl  Johanna  2nd.  in  calf  to  a  29  pound  son 
of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker,  will  be  sold,  and  she  is  a  beautiful  cow  as  well  as  a 
great  producer. 

The  23.06  POI  ND  SENIOR  4-YEAR-OLD,  Dora  Hengerveld  of  Sylvan  Iris,  bred 

to  a  JS)  pound  son  of  Sir  Chimacum  Wayne,  will  go  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  she 
is  an  excellent  individual. 

There  will  be  choice  breeding  cows,  many  of  them  fresh  or  heavy  springers, 
bred  heifers  and  unbred  heifers,  good  clean  cattle,  of  popular  breeding. 

There  will  be  at  least  three  young  bulls  in  the  sale  that  are  qualified  In  every 
way  to  head  first  class  registered  herds. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  highly  bred  bulls  of  tvpe  and  breeding  entitling  them 
to  places  at  the  head  of  the  best  dairy  herds. 

Every  animal  tuberculin  tested  and  sold  subject  to  tuberculin  reteet.  and  guar- 
anteed to  be  a  breeder. 

Catalog  now  in  preparation.   Write  for  one. 
Management 

California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Co. 


J.  M.  HENDERSON,  Jr.,  Pres.        C.  I. 

SACRAMENTO 


HUGHES,  Sales  Manager 

CALIFORNIA 


Auctioneers — Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Los  Angeles;  Col.  Cy  N.  (  I. irk.  Modewte. 


First  Prize  Get  of  Sire 

AT  SACRAMENTO 

The  get  of  Prince  Riverside  Walker  combine  show  type  with  great  production  backing. 
The  cow  making  the  highest  official  yearly  butter  record  for  1917-1918.  ae  shown  by  the 
report  just  issued  by  the  Holstein-Frieaiun  Association  of  America  (and  it  ie  the  world's 
official  record  for  one  year),  is  Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside  2nd.  She  is  out  of  the  same 
dam  as  our  senior  herd  sire,   PRINCE  KIVEKSIDE  WALKER. 


The  junior  three  year  old  heifer  making 
the  highest  yearly  butter  record  for  1917- 
1918.  as  shown  by  the  report  just  issued 
by  the  Holstein-Frieeian  Association  of 
America,  is  Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Eol 
Walker.  She  is  by  the  same  sire  as  our 
senior  herd  sire,  TRIM  E  RIVERSIDE 
WALKER. 

Buy  your  herd  sire  in  the  blood  lines  that 
are  doing  things  TODAY  and  that  will 
increase  in  value  in  the  records  they  are 
bound  to  make  in  the  TOMORROW.  We 
have  just  a  few  good  ball  calves  by 
PRINCE  RIVERSIDE  WALKER,  out  of 
splendid  dams.  They  move  young  at  our 
prices. 


OUR  ENTIRE  HERD  IS  TUBERCULIN  TESTED. 

Tulare  Holstein  Farm 

W.  J.  HIGDON,  Owner     TULARE,  CAL.     H.  L.  REDD,  Herdsman 


Complete  Dispersal 

at  private  sale  of  the  well  known 

Bella  Vista  Registered  Herds 

Guernsey  Cattle    Hampshire  Swine 

These  herds  are  the  result  of  years  of  careful  breeding  and  selection 
and  have  won  high  honors  in  the  show-ring  and  for  production  as  well. 

GUERNSEY  sires  used:  (1)  Imported  Lord  Kitchener  No.  11369,  many 
times  grand  champion  of  California,  sire  of  Kitchener's  Dainty  Lass 
with  a  record  of  over  700  lbs.  butterfat;  (2)  Wanegan,  junior  champion 
at  State  Fair;  (3)  Glenburnie  Boy,  whose  dam  made  13559  lbs.  milk; 
684.8  lbs.  butterfat  as  a  three-year-old;    (4)  Sir  Elsie  Masher  of  Glenburnie. 

Among  the  foundation  cows  is  Clementine  Mabel,  who  made  558  lbs. 
butterfat  at  13  years  of  age,  and  Rancho  Morning  Rose,  who  stood  7th 
in  he l  class  in  the  U.  S. 

Herd  consists  of  16  females,  2  herd  bulls  and  bull  calf. 

HAMPSHIRES — Foundation  1911  boar  and  2  gilts,  won  both  grand 
championships,  State  Fair,  1913.  Herd  consists  of  2  boars,  4  brood 
sows  and  young  pigs. 

Having  sold  my  ranch,  must  dispose  of  the  stock  at  once.  Inter- 
ested parties  can  see  me  at  the  ranch  Thursdays  and  Sundays  or  at 
any  other  time  by  appointment. 

J.  W.  HENDERSON,  1st  National  Bank  Bldg.,  BERKELEY 

Ranch  6  miles   from   Martinez  on   Shortline   Highway   to  Lafayette 

and  Oakland. 
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X.  D.  King  of  L.  ;  Locke,  Fox's  Sunshine 
Valet. 

Junior  yearling  bull:  Miller,  lap's  Per- 
fection Owl ;  Locke,  Lady  Midget's  Valet 
of  L. ;  Hand,  Blossom's  Liberty  Bond. 

Senior  bull  calf:  Wherrell,  Golden  Leg- 
acy's Champion;  Miller,  Pearl's  Altama 
Underwood ;  Locke,  V.'s  Xmas  D.'s  D.  L. 
King  of  L. ;  Marchus,  Interested  Insie's 
Owl ;  Thorp.  Brighteyed  Lassie's  Pox. 

Junior  bull  calf:  Miller,  Lorita's  Ma- 
jestic Noble;  Conant,  Ladv  Dolly's  Gold 
Dust  of  R.  S.  M..;  Thorp,  Chappie  of  M. 

Cow,  four  years  or  over:  Thorp,  Salome 
of  Mossdale;  Miller,  Goldie  of  Venadera; 
Thorp.  Valet's  Golden  Biddy  of  L. ;  Con- 
ant, Victor's  Lady  Dolly;  Hand,  Imp. 
Brilliant  Spray. 

Cow,  three  years  and  under  four: 
Thorp,  Miss  Daisy  of  Mossdale;  Thorp, 
Valet's  Sweet  Violet;  Hand,  Noble  Jolly's 
Lady;  Miller,  Cygna  of  Venadera;  Hay- 
worth,  Fairetta  of  Rico  Vegas. 

Cow,  two  years  and  under  three:  Miller, 
Angela  of  Vandera ;  Thorp,  Nomie  of 
Mossdale;  Hand,  Brilliant  Jersey  Queen; 
Williams,  Alta  La  Fosse;  Thorp,  Rose  of 
Mossdale. 

Senior  yearling  heifer:  Miller,  Lucile  of 
Venadera;  Hay  worth,  Holly's  Dot;  Thorp, 
Daisy's  Lass  of  M. ;  Thorp,  Bess  of  Moss- 
dale; Hay  worth,  Blue  Belle  of  Rico  Vegas. 

Junior  yearling  heifer:  Williams,  Aleta 
Beau;  Miller,  Vega  of  Venadera;  Laura  of 
Rico  Vegas ;  Miller,  Cantata  of  Venadera ; 
Hand,   Luma's  Lola. 

Senior  heifer  calf:  Wherrell,  Kate  of 
Fuinius  Farms:  Williams,  Naoma  Marie; 
Thorp,  Fair's  Salome  of  M. ;  Thorp,  Bon- 
nie of  Mossdale  2nd;  Miller,  Eloise  of 
Venadera. 

Junior  heifer  calf:  Wherrell,  Mary  of 
Fuinius  Farms;  Miller,  Ada  of  Venadera; 
Thorp,  Sissie  of  Mossdale;  Briggs,  un- 
named ;  Williams,  King  Hanford's  Anna 
Girl. 

Aged  herd:  Miller,  Thorp,  Hayworth. 

Young  herd:  Miller,  Thorp,  Williams, 
Hayworth. 

Get  of  sire:  Miller  on  Altama  Interest; 
Thorp  on  Imp.  King's  Valet;  Wherrell 
on  You'll  Do  Oxford  Lad ;  Locke  on 
Valet's  King  of  L. 

Produce  of  dam :  Thorp  on  Benedita  of 
Venadera;  Thorp  on  Violet  of  S.  B. ; 
Williams  on  Anna  Buruer's  Double;  Locke 
on  Valet's  Violet  of  L. 

Cows  in  milk:  Thorp,  Miller,  Conant. 

Best  five  cows  in  milk,  silver  cup  given 
by  California  Jersey  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  permanently  by  the  one 
winning  it  the  most  times  in  rive  years: 
Won  by  J.  R.  Thorp. 

Cow  having  official  yearly  record:  Mil- 
ler, Goldie  of  Venadera. 

American  Jersey  Cattlo  Club  special, 
cow  having  merit  record  for  one  year: 
Conant,  Mamie  Owl,  02  per  cent;  Hand, 
Imp.  Brilliant  Spray,  92%  per  cent:  Hand, 
Foxhall's  Sweet  Blossom,  88  per  cent; 
Miller,  Goldie  of  Venadera.  91  per  cent: 
Miller,  Gladys  of  Venadera,  89  per  cent; 
Hayworth,  Fairetta  of  Rico  Vegas,  89  per 
cent. 

'  A.  J.  C.  C.  special  for  bull  three  years 
or  over  owned  by  exhibitor:  Miller,  Al- 
tama Interest;  Hayworth,  Lorna's  Altama 
Interest. 

A.  J.  C.  C.  special  for  bull  two  years 
and  under  three  owned  bv  exhibitor: 
Thorp,  Jolly  Senator  Raleigh ;  Locke, 
Violet's  King  of  L. 

Guernsey*.  —  Exhibitors:  Calla  Grove 
Farm,  Manteca:  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Esca- 
lon :  W.  H.  Saylor,  San  Francisco;  L.  D. 
Smith,  Berkeley. 

Grand  champion  bull:  Humphrey,  Bul- 
lion of  Edgomoor.  Reserve  grand  cham- 
pion bull:  Smith.  Palo  Boy.  Grand  cham- 
pion cow:  Humphrey,  Escalon  Fairy.  Re- 
serve grand  champion  cow.  Calla  Grove, 
Calla  Grove  Itchen.  Senior  champion  bull: 
Humphrey.  Bullion  of  Edgemoor.  Re- 
serve senior  champion  bull :  Smith,  Mysie's 
Duke  of  Claremont.  Senior  champion 
cow:  Saylor.  Imp.  Queen  of  School  Land 
Farm.  Reserve  senior  champion  cow: 
Smith,  Mysie's  May  of  Claremont.  Junior 
champion  bull:  Smith.  Palo  Boy.  Re- 
serve junior  champion  bull:  Smith,  Mys- 
ie's Prince  Clarf>mont.  Junior  champion 
heifer:  Humphrey,  Escalon  Fairy  Re- 
serve junior  champion  heifer:  Calla  Grove, 
Calla  Grove  Itchen. 

Bull,  three  years  or  over:  Humphrey, 
Bullion  of  Edgemoor;  Smith,  Mysie's 
Duke  of  Claremont. 

Senior  yearling  bull:  Smith,  Palo  Boy; 
Humphrey,  Escalon  Challenger. 

Junior  yearling  bull:  Smith,  Mysie's 
Prince  Claremont:  Saylor,  Moss  Rose's 
Miron  of  Green  Meadow. 

Senior  bull  calf:  Humphrey,  Escalon 
Rambler:  Smith,  Mysie's  Linden  Boy; 
Smith.  Mysie's  Laddie  of  Claremont. 

Junior  bull  calf:  Humphrey,  Escalon 
Conqueror:  Humphrey,  Escalon  Gold- 
brick;  Smith,  unnamed;  Smith,  unnamed. 

Cow,  four  years  or  over:  Saylor,  Imp. 
Queen  of  School  Lane  Farm;  Smith, 
Lassie  of  Ledyard  2nd. 

Cow,  three  years  and  under  four: 
Smith,  Mysie's  May  of  Claremont. 

Cow,  two  years  and  under  three: 
Smith.  Mysie's  Star  of  Claremont;  Smith, 
Mysie's  Babe  of  Claremont. 

Senior  yearling  heifer:  Humphrey,  Es- 
calon Fairy;  Smith,  Mysie's  Hops  of 
Claremont. 

Junior  yearling  heifer:  Calla  Grove, 
Calla  Grove  Itchen  May;  Humphrey,  Es- 
calon Mary;  Smith,  Lady's  Letty  of 
Claremont. 

Senior  heifer  calf:  Humphrey,  Esca- 
lon Boopeep  ;  Humphrey,  Escalon"  Evange- 
line; Smith,  Mysie's  May  of  Claremont 
2nd. 

Junior  heifer  calf:  Calla  Grove,  Calla 
Grove  Merry  May;  Smith,  Mysie's  Poppy 


of  Claremont;  Smith,  Lassie  of  Ledyard 
32nd. 

Aged  herd:  Smith. 

Young  herd:  Humphrey,  Smith. 

Calf  herd:  Smith. 

Get  of  sire:  Humphrey  on  Bullion  of 
Edgemoor ;  Smith  on  President  Mysie. 

Produce  of  dam:  Calla  Grove  on  Imp. 
Doria  of  Sarnia;  Smith  on  unnamed. 

Five  cows  in  milk :  Smith  on  Mysie's 
Star  of  Claremont. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  special 
for  best  two-year-old  heifer  in  milk,  bred 
by  exhibitor:  Smith,  Mysie's  Star  of 
Claremont. 

A.  G.  C.  C.  special  for  best  heifer  not 
in  milk,  bred  by  exhibitor:  Humphrey, 
Escalon  Fairy ;  Calla  Grove,  Calla  Grovs 
Itchen  May;  Humphrey,  Escalon  Mary; 
Smith,  Lady's  Letty  of  Claremont. 

Ayrshires. — Exhibitors :  E.  B.  McFar- 
land,  San  Mateo;  J.  Henry  Meyer,  Wat- 
sonville;  Preston  School  of  Industry, 
Waterman. 

Grand  champion  bull:  McFarland,  Stey- 
brae  Improver.  Reserve  grand  champion 
bull:  McFarland,  Steybrae  Commander. 
Grand  champion  cow:  McFarland,  Willow- 
moor  Vesta  4th.  Reserve  grand  champion 
cow:  Meyer,  Substansial's  Patrica.-  Se- 
nior champion  bull:  Meyer,  Penhurst 
Statesman.  Reserve  senior  champion  bull : 
No  award.  Junior  champion  bull:  Mc- 
Farland, Steybrae  Improver.  Reserve  ju- 
nior champion  bull:  McFarland,  Steybrae 
Commander.  Senior  champion  cow:  Mc- 
Farland, Willowmoor  Vesta  4th.  Reserve 
senior  champion  cow:  Meyer,  Substan- 
sial's Patricia.  Junior  champion  cow; 
McFarland,  Steybrae  Grace  Darling.  Re- 
serve junior  champion  cow:  McFarland, 
Steybrae  Jeannie  Dean. 

Bull,  two  years  and  under  three:  Meyer, 
Penhurst  Statesman. 

Senior  yearling  bull:  McFarland,  Stey- 
brae Improver;  Preston,  Steybrae  Mas- 
terpiece. 

Junior  yearling  bull:  McFarland,  Stey- 
brae Commander;  Preston,  Preston  Pre- 
mier. 

Senior  bull  calf:  McFarland,  Steybrae 
San  Toy;  McFarland,  Steybrae  Robins 
Queonliy;  Meyer,  Mac's  Statesman  of  Elk- 
horn;  Meyer,  Curfew's  Baron  of  Elk- 
horn;   Preston,    Preston  Robinhood. 

Junior  bull  calf:  McFarland,  Steybrae 
Captain;  McFarland,  Steybrae  Challenger; 
Preston,  Preston  Ravensdale;  Preston, 
Preston  Lad. 

Cow,  four  years  or  over:  McFarland, 
Willowmoor  Vesta  4th;  Meyer,  Highland 
Ithan;  Meyer.  Curfew  Bell  3rd:  McFar- 
land, Buruside  Mary  7th;  Preston,  Cedar 
Hill  Lady  May. 

Cow,  three  years  and  under  four: 
Meyer,  Substansial's  Patricia:  Meyer. 
Willowmoor  Fairy;  Preston,  Cedar  Hill 
Mayflower;  Preston,  Cedar  Hill  Dandy; 
McFarland.  Muna  Rosewood. 

Cow,  two  years  and  under  three: 
Meyer,  Torr  of  Elkhorn  :  McFarland,  Lady 
Stair  of  Steybrae:  McFarland.  Caroline 
of  Steybrae;   Preston.   Cedar   Hill  Pansy. 

Senior  yearling  heifer:  McFarland,  Stey- 
brae Grace  Darling:  McFarland,  Steybrae 
Jeannie  Deans;  Meyer,  Willowmoor  Jean 
7th ;  Preston,  Cedar  Hill  Jean  2nd. 

Junior  yearling  heifer:  Mever,  Baron's 
Blue  Bell:  McFarland.  Steybrae  White 
Queen;  McFarland.  Steybrae  Peggoty ; 
Meyer,  Robin's  Lucy  of  Elkhorn. 

Senior  heifer  calf:  Meyer,  Raron's  Snow 
Maid  of  Elkhorn;  Meyer.  Baron's  Bright 
Eyes  of  Elkhorn:  Preston.  May  Preston; 
McFarland.  Steybrae  Kivety ;  Preston, 
Preston  Dewdrop  2nd 

Junior  heifer  calf:  McFarland,  Steybrae 
Noma;  Preston,  Preston  Princess;  McFar- 
land. Steybrae  Cherry;  Preston,  Preston 
Nellie  Osborn. 

Aged  herd :  Meyer. 

Breeder's  young  herd :  McFarland. 

Calf  herd:  McFarland. 

Get  of  sire:  McFarland  on  Willowmoor 
Robin  Hood  32nd  :  Meyer  on  Baron's  Best 
of  Bargenock  imp.:  Preston  on  Willow- 
moor   Robin    Hood  32nd. 

Produce  of  dam  :  McFarland  on  Willow- 
moor Jane  Douglas;  Preston  on  Cedar 
Hill  Nellie  Osborne. 

Five  cows  in  milk:  Preston. 

Dutch  Belted. — Exhibitors:  Mrs.  Jennie 
Strader,  Ceres;  V.  G.  Strader,  Stanislaus 
county. 

No  awards  made  in  several  sections. 
Those  made  as  follows: 

Grand  champion  bull:  Strader,  Thanks- 
giving Joe.  Grand  champion  cow:  Stra- 
der, Rose  of  Ceres.  Reserve  grand  cham- 
pion cow  :  Mrs.  Strader.  Mary  Piekford.  Ju- 
nior champion  bull:  Strader,  Thanksgiv- 
ing Joe.  Senior  champion  cow:  Strader, 
Rose  of  Ceres.  Reserve  senior  champion 
cow:  Mrs.  Strader.  Mary  Piekford.  Junior 
champion  cow:  Strader,  Vina's  Wonder 
Maid.  Reserve  junior  champion  cow: 
Mrs.  Strader,  Hazel's  Irene. 

Bull,  three  years  or  over:  No  first; 
Mrs.  Strader,  Hepsey's  Hummer. 

Bull,  two  years  and  under  three:  No 
first ;  Strader,  unnamed ;  Mrs.  Strader, 
Billy  Brice. 

Senior  yearling  bull:  No  first:  Mrs. 
Strader,  Spicy  Boy;  Strader,  Daisy's  Imp. 

Junior  yearling  bull :  No  first;  Strader, 
General  Foch. 

Senior  bull  calf:  Strader,  Thanksgiv- 
ing Joe;  Mrs.  Strader,  General  Pershing. 

Junior  bull  calf:  No  first;  Mrs.  Strader, 
Engineer's  Chief;  Strader,  Captain  Sly. 

Cow,  four  years  or  over:  Strader,  Rose 
of  Ceres;  Mrs.  Strader,  Transit  Girl. 

Cow,  two  years  and  under  three:  Mrs. 
Strader,  Mary  Piekford;  Strader,  Camme- 
11a;  Strader,  Christiana  lone;  Mrs.  Stra- 
der, Sybil's  Beauty. 

Senior  yearling  heifer:  Strader.  Vina's 
Wonder  Maid ;  Mrs.  Strader,  Hazel's  Irene. 

Juinor   yearling   heifer:    Strader,  Min- 


FINE  WOOL     HEAVY  LAMBS 

Big,  smooth-bodied,  heavy  wooled  Rambouillets  of  the  best  breeding.  I  have  used 
only  registered  rams  on  my  original  foundation  of  purebred  ewes  and  their  offspring-.  A 
few  choice  yearling:  rams  for  sale.    Write  for  their  breeding:  or  come  and  see  them. 

E.  C.  SPEAR,  St.  Helena 


HAY  TOOLS 
STEEL  STALLS 
STALL  FITTINGS 
SPRING  BALANCE 

MANGERS 
STANCHIONS 
WATER  BOWLS 
CALF  PENS 
COW  PENS 
BULL  PENS 
GATES  AND 

FITTINGS 
CUPOLAS 


Louden  Barn  Equipment 


VENTILATORS 
MANGER  DRAINS 
GUTTER  DRAINS 
LITTER  CARRIERS 
FEED  CARRIERS 
FEED  TRUCKS 
HARNESS 

CARRIERS 
MILK  CAN 

CARRIERS 
STEEL  TRACK 
TRACK  FITTINGS 
SWINGING  CRANES 


The  dairyman's  big-  problem  today  is  the  problem  of  labor. 
Good  hands  are  ecarce  and  wages  high.  Louden  Barn  Equip- 
ment solves  the  problem.    It  means 

LESS  MONEY  FOR  LABOR 

One  man  on  a  Louden-equipped  dairy  ranch  can  do  the 
work  of  two  or  three  on  a  ranch  with  old-style  equipment. 
Besides,  the  cows  are  healthier,  more  contented,  and  MORE 
PRODUCTIVE. 

FREE  BOOK  OF  BARN  PLANS — 112  pages  of  practical 
plans.  Crowded  with  valuable  information.  Complete  cat- 
alog of  Louden  Barn  Equipment  also  free. 

CaliforniaHydraulicEngineering&SupplyCo. 

68  Fremont  Street  424/E.  Third  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  BULLARD  TYPE 


Rambouillet  Sheep 


Again  Awarded  All   Prizes  at  the    1918,  State  .Pair 


A,  Milliard  Yearling  Ram  that  sold  for  $1000  at  the  Salt  Lake  Ram  Sale. 

A  pen  of  Billiard  Range  Rams  brought  the  highest  price  ever  paid  in  America. 

We  purchased  a  ram  for  $3,000  conceded  by  Prof.  Coffey  to  be  the  best  Ram- 
bouillet in  the  United  States,  for  use  in  our  flocks. 

The  Bullard  kind  are  the  kind  to  own.  They  produce  wool  and  mutton  at  the 
lowest  cost. 

Single  Animals  or  Carload  Lots. 

BULLARD  BROS. 


Woodland,  Cal. 


Champion  Ram 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WirNINirNOS  P.  P.  I.  E.,  1Q1S 

Aged  Ram,  First  and  Second.  Yearling-  Ram, 
First.  Ram  Lamb.  First,  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe,  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb.  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  sire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor. First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  age,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  year  old.  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year.  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor,  First.  Produce  of  Ewe.  First,  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts,  9  Seconds,  and  6  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Rams  and  Ewee. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agents,  SAN  RAMON. 

Contra  Costa  County,  California. 


KIMBLE  RAMBOUILLETS 

These  sheep  are  purebred,  large  and  smooth,  with  heavy  fleece  of  tine,  long, 
staple,  white  wool.    Yearling  rams  and  ewes.   Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Prices  reasonable.                      Correspondence  solicited. 

CHAS.  A.  KIMBLE,  HANFORD,  CAL. 

Breeder  and  Importer. 
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nie's  Jewel;  Mrs.  Strader,  Angle's  Suu- 
beum. 

Senior  heifer  calf:  Strader,  Gee-Gee; 
Mrs.  Strader.   Elaine's  Final. 

Junior  heifer  calf:  No  first;  Mrs.  Stra- 
der. Lady  Alda ;  Strader.  Gloria. 

Aired  herd:  Strader.  Mrs.  Strader. 

Young  herd:  Strader.  Mrs.  Strader. 

<'alf  herd:  Mrs.  Strader. 

liet  of  sire:  Strader  on  linperator ;  Mrs. 
Strader  on   Hepsey's  Hummer. 

Produce  of  dam:  Strader  on  Vina  New- 
ton;  .Mrs.  Strader  on  Princess  Elaine. 

Hairy  shorthornH.— Exhibitors  :  Alexan- 
der \-  Kello;:},'.  Suisuu;  G.  A.  Murphy, 
Perkins. 

Grand  champion  bull:  A.  &  K.,  Glenside 
Royal  Reserve :  A.  &  K.,  Westward  Ho. 
Grand  champion  cow:  A.  &  K.,  Bellvue 
Daisy.  Reserve:  A.  &  K.,  Rose  of  Fair- 
field .".rd.  Senior  champion  bull:  A.  &  K., 
•  ileuside  Royal.  Reserve:  Murphy,  Sun- 
nyside  Chief.  Senior  champion  cow:  A. 
&  K.,  Bellvue  Daisy.  Reserve:  A.  &  K.. 
Princess  '  lay.  Junior  champion  bull:  A. 
&  K..  Westward  Ho.  Reserve:  A.  &  K.. 
Red  Rover.  Junior  champion  heifer,  A. 
&  K.,  Rose  of  Fairfield.  Reserve:  A.  &. 
K..  Annabel. 

Bull,  three  years  or  over:  A.  &  K.. 
Glenside  Royal. 

Bull,  two  years  and  under  three:  Mur- 
phy.  Sunnyside  Chief. 

Senior  yearling  bull:  A.  &  K.,  West- 
ward no. 

Junior  yearling  bull:  Murphy,  Frantic 
Ring. 

Senior  bull  calf:  Murphy.  Frantic  Chief; 
A.  &  K.,  Viscount  Charles. 

Junior  bull  calf:  A.  &  K..  Red  Rover; 
A.  &  K.,  Coiyit  Heggie;  .Murphy,  un- 
named. 

Cow,  four  years  or  over:  A.  &  K.,  Bell- 
vue Daisy:  A.  &  K„  Princess  Clay:  A.  4 
K..  Gipsy's  Maid;  Murphy.  California 
Beauty. 

Cow,  three  years  and  under  four:  A.  4 
K..  Caperby  Daisy  Maid  2nd:  Murphy, 
Newark  Frantic. 

Cow.  two  years  and  under  three:  A.  & 
K..  Solano  Fillpail;  Murphy.  Laurel 
Frantic  43ril :  Murphy.  Sunnyside  Molly; 
Murphy.  Sunnyside  Mary. 

Senior  yearling  heifer':  A.  4  K..  Island 
Buttercup:   A.   4    K..   Valley    Belle  5th. 

Senior  heifer  calf:  A.  4  K..  Rose  Fair- 
field 3rd:  A.  4  K..  Annabel:  Murphy. 
Sunnyside  Helen. 

Junior  heifer  calf :  A.  4  K..  Beasbrongh 
Lassie;  A.  4  K..   Marsli  Fern. 

Aged  herd:   A.  4  K 

Young   herd:   A.  4  K. 

Calf  herd :  A.  4  K. 

(Jet  of  sire:  Murphy  on  Glenside  Royal ; 
A.  4   K.  on   Kelmscott   Viscount  19th. 

Produce  of  dam :  A.  4  K.  on  Valley 
Belle  4th:  Murphy  on  Creenwood  Mary. 

Five  cows  in  milk :  A.  4  K. 

BEEF  CATTLE. 

shorthorns. — Exhibitors :  W.  M.  Car- 
l-others. Live  Oak;  T.  S.  Glide,  Davis; 
lloplaixd  Stock  Farm,  Hopland;  Pacheco 
Cattle  Co..  Hollister;  Roselawn  Stock 
Farm.  Woodland. 

Grand  Champion  bull:  Carruthers.  Count 
«;iory.  Reserve  grand  champion  bull: 
Roselawn.  Roselawn  Champion.  Grand 
Champion  cow:  Roselawn.  Mischief  E.  3rd. 
Reserve  grand  champion  row  :  Pacheco.  Pa- 
iheoo  Lass  USth.  Senior  champion  bull: 
Carruthers.  Count  Glpry.  Reserve  se- 
nior champion  bull:  Carruthers.  riall- 
wood  Villager.  Senior  champion  cow: 
Roselawn,  Mischief  E.  3rd.  Reserve  se- 
nior champion  cow:  Pacheco.  Pacheco 
Lass  103rd.  Junior  champion  bull:  Rose- 
lawn, Roselawn  Champion.  Reserve  ju- 
nior champion  bull:  Pacheco.  Pacheco 
Marshall.  Junior  champion  heifer:  Pa- 
i-heeo,»  Pacheco  Lass  USth.  Reserve  ju- 
nior champion  heifer:  Glide,  Kings 
Countess. 

Hull,  three  years  or  over:  Carruthers, 
Count  Glory. 

Bull,  two  years  and  under  three:  Car- 
ruthers. Hallwood  Villager;  Hopland. 
Hopland  Lord;  Pacheco,  Pacheco  Lad 
02nd. 

Junior  yearling  bull:  Pacheco.  Pacheco 
Marshall:  'Hide.  September  Knight:  IIop- 
land.  Hopland  Cumberland:  Pacheco.  Pa- 
checo  Lad  innth :  Glide.   Kings  Knight. 

Senior  bull  calf:  Roselawn.  Roselawn 
Champion:  Pacheco,  Pacheco  Dale:  Rose- 
lawn. Roselawn  Diamond;  Carruthers. 
Live  Oak  Flash;  Carruthers,  Live  Oak 
Flash  2nd. 

Junior  bull  calf:  Pacheco.  Pacheco  Lad 
14r>th :   Carruthers.    Live  Oak  Glory. 

Cow.  three  vears  or  over:  Roselawn. 
Mischief  E.  3rd. 

Cow.  two  years  and  under  three:  Pa- 
checo. Pacheco  Lass  103rd :  Glide.  Spicy 
Lady:  Carruthers.  Broadhooks  Sultan; 
Roselawn,  Roan  Dutchess. 

Senior  yearling  heifer:  Carruthers.  Lady 
Roberta:  Pacheco.  Pacheco  Lass  lOSth ; 
Pacheco,  Pacheco  111th:  Carruthers.  May- 
field  Try:  Glide.  Cheerful  Maid  3rd. 

Junior  yearling  heifer:  Pacheco,  Pacheco 
Lass  USth:  Roselawn.  Roselawn  Blossom; 
<;ilde.  Mvsie's  Rose:  Glide.  Little  Sweet- 
lieart:   Carruthers.   Mayfield   Hurst  2nd. 

Senior  heifer  calf :  Glide,  Kings  Countess  ; 
Roselawn.  Lovely's  Pride  3rd:  Glide, 
Cheerful  Maid  4th;  Hopland,  Jane  2nd; 
Hopland.    Hopland  Golden. 

Junior  heifer  calf:  Pacheco.  Pacheco 
Lass  141st:  Glide.  Village  Lassie:  Rose- 
lawn. Roan  Belle:  Hopland.  Hopland 
Dixie:   Carruthers.   Crimson  Flower. 

Aged   herd :   Pacheco.  Carruthers. 

Younc  herd:  Pacheco.  Glide.  Roselawn. 
Carruthers. 

Calf  herd:  Glide.  Pacheco.  Roselawn. 
Hopland.  Carruthers. 

Get  of  sire:  Pacheco  on  True  Dale: 
CUde  on  Knleht  Perfection:  Pacheco  on 
True  Dale:  Roselawn  on  Gibson  Goods; 
Carruthers  on   Hallwood  Flash. 

Produce  of  dam :  Pacheco  on  Pearl 
Thomas:  Glide  on  Cheerful  9th:  Glide  on 
Kines  Lassie:  Pacheco  on  Gondomar's 
Princess:  Pacheco  on  Pacheco  Lass  40th. 

Hereford*.— Exhibitors:  J.  A.  Bunting, 
Mission  San  Jose;  J.  H.  Cazier  &  Sons 
Co..  Wells.  Nev. :  W.  H.  Duke.  Likely; 
E.  M.  Simpson.  Hood;  I'niverslty  of  Ne- 
vada. Reno.  Nev. 

Grand  chamipon  bull:  Bunting.  Califor- 
nia Prime  Donald.    Reserve  grand  cham- 


pion bull:  Cazier,  Nevada  Lad  8th.  Grand 
champion  cow:  Bunting.  Miss  Betty.  Re- 
ser\e  grand  champion  cow:  Bunting, 
Baby  Bunting.  Senior  champion  bull: 
No  award.  Senior  champion  cow:  Bunt- 
ing, Baby  Bunting.  Reserve  senior  cham- 
pion cow:  I",  of  N.,  Ramona.  Junior 
champion  bull:  Bunting,  California  Prime 
Donald/  Reserve  junior  champion  bull: 
Cazier,  Nevada  Lad.  Junior  champroii 
heifer:  Bunting,  Miss  Betty.  Reserve 
junior  Champion  heifer:   Cazier,  Isis. 

Hull,  two  years  and  under  three:  Simp- 
son,  Beau  Randolph. 

Junior  yearling  bull:  Bunting,  Califor- 
nia Prime  Donald:  Cazier,  Standurd  Boy; 
Duke.  Alamo  Reuben. 

Senior  bull  calf:  Cazier,  Nevada  Lad 
8th;  Bunting,  Alec;  U.  of  N.,  Beau  Del 
Sierra  4th ;   Bunting,  Anxiety. 

Junior  bull  calf:  Cazier,  Nevada  Lad; 
Bunting,    Mission  Lad. 

Cow,  three  years  or  over:  U.  of  N., 
Ramona.  ' 

Cow,  two  years  and  under  three:  Bunt- 
ing. Baby  Bunting:  Simpson,  Madame 
Juanlta;   Simpson.   Spring  Maid. 

Senior  yearling  heifer:  Bunting,  Grace 
Bunting;  L".  of  N.,  Nevada  Cazier;  Simp- 
son, Alice. 

Junior  yearling  heifer:  Bunting.  Miss 
Betty;  Cazier.  Standard  Eyes;  Bunting, 
Alyandia:  1'.  of  N..  Martha  Christian; 
Cazier,   Hebe  2nd. 

Senior  heifer  calf:  Cazier,  Isis;  Cazier, 
Venetia  2nd. 

Junior  heifer  calf:  Cazier.  Standard 
Eyes  2nd :  Bunting.  Standard  Girl. 

Breeders'    young   herd:  Cazier. 

Calf  herd:  Cazier. 

Get  of  sire:  Cazier  on  Harris  Standard 
2nd. 

Produce  of  dam:  Bunting  on  Anxiety 
Clarice:   Cazier  on   Wildeyes  5th. 

Aberdeen -Anuns.  —  Congdon  4  Battles, 
Yakima.  Wash.,  only  exhibitors.  Received 
all  awards. 

MVINE, 

Iierkshires.  Exhibitors:  Frank  B.  An- 
derson. Sacramento;  Frank  A.  Brush, 
Santa  Rosa;  W.  M.  Carruthers,  Live  Oak; 
Castlevlew  Ranch  (J.  Francis  O'Connor), 
Santa  Rosa;  Homer  Hewins,  Calistoga: 
Elizabeth  M.  Holje.  Calistoga;  A.  B.  Hum- 
phrey. Escalon:  Miller  4  Lux.  Dos  Palos: 
James  Mills  Orchard  Corporation.  Hamil- 
ton: H.  L.  4  E.  H.  Murphy,  Perkins: 
W.  J.  Sandercock.  San  Francisco;  Joseph 
Wilson.  Yerington.  Nev. 

Grand  champion  boar:  Mills,  Ames  Rival 
70th.  Reserve  grand  champion  boar:  Car-, 
ruthers,  Live  Oak  Champion.  Grand 
champion  sow:  Mills.  Forest  Grove  Laurel 
Nth.  Reserve  urand  champion  sow,  Hum- 
phrey. Grape  Wild  Rose.  Senior  champion 
boar:  Mills.  Ames  Rival  70th.  Reserve 
senior  champion  boar:  Carruthers,  Live 
Oak  Champion.  Senior  champion  sow: 
Mills.  Forest  Grove  Laurel  Nth.  Reserve 
senior  champion  sow:  Humphrey,  Grape 
Wild  Rose.  Junior  champion  boar:  Holje, 
Maplcwood  Royal  Prince  3rd.  Reserve  ju- 
nior champion:  Humphrey,  unnamed.  Ju- 
nior champion  sow:  Humphrey.  Escalon 
Blue  Bell.  Reserve  junior  champion  sow: 
Humphrey,  unnamed. 

Boar,  two  years  or  over:  Mills,  Ames 
Rival  70th ;  Wilson.  Robinhood  Laurel 
10t'i ;  Hol  je.  Winona  Royal  Champion  5th; 
Mills.  Winona  Compton  Champion  Sth ; 
Sandercock.   Winona   Lee  Champion  VI. 

Senior  yearling  boar:  Carruthers,  Live 
Oak  Champion;  Brush.  Rincon's  Rival 
2nd:  Humphrey.  G.  W.  F.  Leader;  Brush. 
Rival's  Rookwood ;  Holje,  Maplewood 
Leader. 

Junior  yearling  boar:  Brush.  Rincon's 
Leader;  Humphrey.  Grape  Wild  Emblem: 
Murphy.  Wilsonia  King  Laurel;  Hewins, 
Supremoh:   Anderson.  Columbia  Leader. 

Senior  boar  pig:  Holje,  Maplewood 
Royal  Prince  3rd:  Carruthers.  Brighton 
Farm  Rival:  Hewins.  Romford  Standard: 
O'Connor.  Rookwood  Superb;  Humphrey. 
Grape  Wild  Royal. 

Junior  boar  pig:  Humphrey,  unnamed: 
Mills,  unnamed:  Wilson,  unnamed:  Wil- 
son, unnamed:   Brush,  unnamed. 

Sow,  two  years  or  over:  Mills.  Forest 
Grove  Laurel  Sth:  Humphrey,  Leader's 
Invini'ibella :  Humphrey,  Grand  Lady 
Mavhews:    Mills.    Forest    Grove  Dutchess 

9th;  iioije.  Leader's  Artful  BeUe  3rd. 

Senior  yearling  sow:  Humphrey.  Grape 
Wihl  Rose:  Brush.  Mavlield  Laurel  15th: 
Brush.   Rival's  Lady  Lee  42nd. 

Junior  yearling  sow:  Carruthers.  Live 
Oak  Laurel;  Humphrey.  Escalon  Emblem 
Belle:  Sandercock.  Patricia  L. :  Hum- 
phrey. Escalon  Peggy;  Sandercock,  Pa- 
tricia L.  2nd. 

Senior  sow  pig:  Humphrey.  Escalon 
Blue  Belle:  Humphrey.  Royal  Polly  2nd: 
Carrnthers,  Live  Oak  Belle;  Brush.  Rook- 
wood Ladv  Double:  Brush,  Rookwood 
Lady  Double  2nd. 

Junior  sow  piir:  Humphrey.  Humphrey. 
Brush.  Wilson.  Wilson-all  on  unnamed 
pigs. 

Herd,  over  one  vear:  Mills.  Humphrey, 
Brush. 

Herd,  under  one  year:  Humphrey,  Car- 
ruthers, Brush. 

Herd,  bred  by  exhibitor:  Carruthers, 
Brush.  Humphrey. 

Get  of  sire:  Humphrey  on  Grand  Leader 
2nd:  Carruthers  on  Ames  Rival  100th; 
Humphrey  on  Royal  Superbns. 

Produce  of  dam:  Humphrey  on  Riv- 
erview  Rose  3rd:  Humphrey  on  Escalon 
Bourbon  Belle  2nd :  Wilson  on  Silberfa 
Birch  fith. 

Fat  barrows:  Humphrey.  Brush.  Brush. 

Pen  of  barrows:  Brush,  Humphrey. 

Western  Berkshire  Association  specials: 

Boar,  any  age,  bred  by  exhibitor: 
Carruthers.  Live  Oak  Champion:  Brush, 
Rincon's  Leader:  Humphrey,  unnamed; 
Wilson,  unnamed. 

New  exhibitor  winning  largest  amount 
of  premiums  in  regular  classes:  Wilson, 
Holje.   Sandercock.  Hewins. 

Duroc-Jerseya. — Exhibitors:  L.  J.  Bel- 
knap, San  Jose:  W.  V.  Bennett,  Nord ; 
J.  A.  Borge.  Los  Banos;  C.  D.  Bright, 
Glenn :  J.  M.  De  Vllbiss,  Patterson ;  Les- 
lie Dixson.  Hughson:  V.  F.  Dolcini, 
Davis;  F.  W.  Gardiner,  Sacramento;  C. 
R.  Hedges  4  J.  H.  McMartin.  Glenn;  W. 
F.  Holllngshead  4  Son,  Orland ;  F.  M. 
Johnson,  Napa;  Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres;  Wm. 


H.  Manis,  Willows;  J.  H.  Minto,  Patter- 
son; Perkins  4  Co.,  Sacramento;  Maurice 
Rucker,  Sacramento;  Chester  W.  Scott 
Glenn;  C.  M.  Smith,  Willows;  H.  P.  Slo- 


cum.  Willows;  J.  E.  Thorp,  Lockeford; 
E.  J.  W«ldon,  Sacramento ;  R.  J.  Wick- 
ham,  Eldrldge;  Conejo  Ranch.  Newbury 
Park;  A.  Pontius,  East  Nicolas. 


My  Range  Bulls  are 

Shorthorn  Show  Bulls 

All  of  them  have  been  at  the  Fairs  and  have  generally  won  some- 
thing. Their  get  are  uniform,  vigorous,  and  hardy,  raised  to  service 
age  on  the  range.  King  Lancaster,  three  times  Grand  Champion  at 
the  State  Fair  and  now  13  years  old,  is  still  getting  fine  calves.  My 
bulls  won  Grand  Championships  every  year  for  eleven  years  (1904  to 
1914,  inclusive),  except  1907,  when  I  showed  only  calves.  I  have  a 
breeding  herd  of  400  cows  and  can  supply  service  bulls  in  car  lots, 
but  they  are  going  fast.  Write  me  your  wants  pretty  soon  or  come 
and  see. 

Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep  also  for  sale  in  any  quantity 

Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.  DAVIS,  CAL. 


MISSION  HEREFORD  FARM 

W  ith  8  head  at  Sacramento,  1918,  won  15  prizes,  including 
2  GRAND  CHAMPIONSHIPS 
1  RESERVE  GRAND  CHAMPION, 
1  SENIOR  CHAMPION  AND  5  FIRSTS. 

At  1917  State  Fair— 

WON  5  PRIZES  WITH  3  ENTRIES,  INCLUDING 
JUNIOR  AND  RESERVE  GRAND  CHAMPION. 

NOTHING  FOR  SALE  UNTIL  SPRING. 

J.  A.  BUNTINQ     Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


LIVE  OAK,  CALirORINIA 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

Our  second  annual  sale  of  Shorthorns  will  take  place  in  January. 
Demand  is  very  good  for  Berkshires,  but  we  can  supply  your  wants. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 


M.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY 


PERKINS,  CAL. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodaide  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

R.  D.  No.  1 
REDWOOD    CITY.  CAL. 


S'J^kV^e  ORMONDALE  CO. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

HOPLAND,  CAL,. 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 
San  Pranclsco  Office:  226  Southern  Pacific  Building 


The  Cost  of  Feed  is  NOT  HIGH 

whan  rou  mix  your  radons  with  COPRO,  tha  economical  COPRO. 
For  oouruhiog  cattle  and  aoaditioning  poultry  it  ha*  DO  superior. 


It  rich  in  fats  and  protein.  It  makes  hen*  lay  more  eggs;  it  increase*  butter  (alia  rmjk;tt 
makes  hogs  fat  with  clean  flesh. 

Mix  COPRO  with  your  raboas  and  watch  the  results. 

FREE  SAMPLE  and  a  copy  of  our  bookie 
containing  valuable  information  on  the  subtect 
of  "SUCCESSFUL  FEEDING"  gladly 
tent  on  request.   Write  today. 

If  your  DEALER  can't  quote  price* 
Write  us  direct. 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 
Manufacturer* 
155  Tawawad  St.,  Saa  Francisco.  CaL 
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breeders  of^ 
pure  bred  hogs 

Use  drinking  and  feeding 
troughs  which  are 


Clean 
Sanitary 


Strong 
Permanent 


Metal  troughs  are  labor  and  money 
savers.  They  will  increase  your 
profits  by  preventing  disease  and  sav- 
ing feed. 


Calco  Hog  Troughs 


Price  List 


Diameter 

Depth 

Length 

Price 

10J4" 

5A" 

24" 

$2.95 

1054" 

5A" 

40" 

3.70 

10K" 

5tV' 

60" 

4.50 

14" 

7A" 

24" 

4.55 

14" 

7A" 

60" 

6.55 

14" 

7ft" 

120" 

9.60 

TRY  ONE  OUT 

Simply  mark  size  and  pin  check  or 
money  order  and  mail  this  advertise- 
ment to  us.    Immediate  shipment. 


California.  Corrugated 
Culvert  Company 


417  Leroy  St. 

Los  Angeles 


406  Parker  St. 

West  Berkeley 


ABSOR 

*  TRADE  MARK  R 


BINE 


TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
jBunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.   Pleasant  to 

uie;  does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  bair,  and  you  can  work  the  boric. 
12. 50  per  bonle.  delivered. 
Book  7  R  free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR., the  analeptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Veiui.  Weni.  Straini.  Bruiiei; 
itopi  pain  and  inflammation.    Price  S1.2S  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.    Will  tell  you  more  If  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bonle  for  10c  in  stampi. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  0.  F„  86Temple St., SorlnofielrJ.  Mass. 

TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hoe) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROOJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pearson.  Prop.  Woodland.  Cal. 


Grand  champion  boar:  Conejo,  Califor- 
nia's Great  Wonder.  Reserve  grand  cham- 
pion boar:  Conejo,  Councillor.  Senior 
champion  boar:  Conejo,  California's  Great 
Wonder.  Reserve  senior  champion:  Con- 
ejo, Councillor.  Grand  champion  sow : 
Slocum,  Uneeda  Queen  Model.  Reserve 
grand  champion  sow:  Conejo,  Model 
L.ady.  Senior  champion  sow:  Slocum, 
Uneeda  Queen  Model.  Reserve  senior 
Champion  sow:  Conejo,  Model  Lady.  Ju- 
nior champion  boar:  Slocum,  Uneeda 
Model  Col.  3rd.  Reserve  junior  champion 
boar:  Dblcini,  June  Acres  Crimson  Col. 
Junior  champion  sow:  De  Vilbiss,  Mary 
Jane  Pathfinder.  Reserve  junior  cham- 
pion  sow :    Thorp,   Miss   You'll  Do. 

Boar,  two  years  or  over:  Conejo,  Coun- 
cillor; Slocum,  Uneeda  Wonder;  Pontius, 
Orion  Professor ;  Pontius,  Wavie  Profes- 
sor; Gardiner,  Tommy  Tucker. 

Senior  yearling  boar:  Conejo,  Path- 
finder's Pride;  Thorp,  Brookwater  Regu- 
lator. 

Junior  yearling  boar:  Conejo,  Califor- 
nia's Great  Wonder;  Johnson,  Califor- 
nia's Orion  King ;  Dolcini,  W.  B.'s  Model 
1st;  Slocum,  Uneeda  Model  Col.;  Scott, 
Uneeda  Golden  Wonder  1st. 

Senior  boar  pig:  Slocum,  Uneeda  Model 
Col.  3rd;  Conejo,  Model  Lass;  Lamb,  Tip 
Top  Cherry;  Conejo,  Duroc  Model;  Con- 
ejo, Red  Light. 

Junior  boar  pig:  Dolcini,  June  Acres 
Crimson  Col.;  Dolcini,  June  Acres  Crim- 
son Model;  Thorp,  Freddie  You'll  Do; 
Slocum,  unnamed;  Johnson,  Johnson's  De- 
fender, Jr. 

Sow,  two  years  or  over:  Conejo,  En- 
chantress; Minto,  Dev's  Crimson  3rd; 
Hedges  &  McMartin,  Model  Lady  2nd; 
Slocum,  Model  Lena;  Conejo,  Arabella. 

Senior  yearling  sow :  Conejo,  Model 
Lady;  Slocum,  Uneeda  Colonette  Again; 
Conejo,  Western  Lady ;  Conejo,  Western 
Princess ;  De  Vilbiss,  Rucker's  Effort. 

Junior  yearling  sow :  Slocum,  Uneeda 
Queen  Model;  Conejo,  Critic  Rose;  Thorp, 
Delight  of  Mossdale;  Dolcini,  Model 
Queen  1st;  Conejo,   Sunshine  Girl. 

Senior  sow  pig :  De  Vilbiss,  Mary  Jane 
Pathfinder;  Conejo,  Model's  Bess;  Lamb, 
Eleanor's  Model;  Lamb,  Model  Elizabeth 
Bettie;  Lamb,  Model  Helen  of  Ceres. 

Junior  sow  pig:  Thorp,  Miss  You'll 
Do ;  Dolcini,  Miss  June  Acres  Model ; 
Slocum,  Uneeda  IT.  A.  Queen  1st;  Scott, 
Uneeda  Daisy;  Weldon,  Real  Orion  Lady. 

Herd,  over  one  year:  Conejo,  Dolcini, 
Slocum. 

Herd,  under  one  year:  Slocum,  Dolcini, 
Thorp. 

Herd,  bred  by  exhibitor:  Dolcini,  Slo- 
cum, Thorp. 

Get  of  sire:  Conejo  on  Golden  Model 
31st:  Conejo  on  Critic  D. ;  Slocum  on 
King's  Col. 

Produce  of  dam  :  Slocum  on  Model 
Lady ;  Dolcini  on  H.  S.  Crimson  4th ; 
Thorp  on  Brookwater  Lass  2nd. 

Fat  barrows:  Thorp,  Slocum,  Slocum. 

Pen  of  barrows:  Slocum. 

Futurity,  junior  boar  pig:  Dolcini,  June 
Acres  Crimson  Col.;  Dolcini,  June  Acres 
Crimson  Model;  Thorp,  Freddie  You'll 
Do;  Slocum,  unnamed;  Johnson,  John- 
son's Defender,  Jr.;  Johnson,  Cherry 
Lady's  Defender;  Manis,  Aneeda  Elberta 
Wonder  2nd:  Thorp,  Mr.  You'll  Do. 

Futurity,  junior  sow  pig:  Thorp,  Miss 
You'll  Do;  Dolcini,  Miss  June  Acres 
Model;  Slocum,  Uneeda  H.  A.  Queen  1st; 
Scott,  Uneeda  Daisv :  Weldon.  Real  Orion 
Lady;  Bright,  Belle's  Golden  Model;  Slo- 
cum, Uneeda  Queen  of  Orion ;  Scott. 
Uneeda  Lady. 

Futurity  herd:  Dolcini.  Thorp,  Dolcini. 
Dolcini,    Bright.    Scott,    Johnson,  Dolcini. 

Poland-Chinas. — Exhibitors:  A.  L.  Bas- 
sett,  Hanford;  M.  Bassett,  Hanford:  Geo. 
V.  Beckman.  Lodi ;  Clara  H.  Bernstein, 
Hanford:  John  M.  Bernstein.  Hanford: 
J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise;  Dimmick  Bros.. 
Lemoore;  Gatewood  &  Son,  Fresno;  W. 
L.  Haag  &  Son.  Hanford:  J.  H.  Hans- 
brotigh.  Modesto:  R.  W.  .Tickling,  Elmira  : 
J.  F.  Lehman,  Lodi:  H.  I.  Marsh.  Mo- 
desto: J.  W.  Wakefield,  Acampo;  Young 
&  Clark.  Lodi:  Eugene  Miner.  Lodi. 

Grand  champion  boar:  Gatewood,  Kings 
Big  Bone  Leader.  Reserve  grand  cham- 
pion boar:  Marsh,  I  B  A  Wonder.  Grand 
Champion  sow:  Young  &  Clark.  Smooth 
Beauty.  Reserve  grand  Champion  sow: 
Marsh.  Big  Knox  Girl.  Senior  champion 
boar:  Gatewood.  Kings  Big  Bone  Leader. 
Reserve  senior  champion  boar:  Marsh, 
T  B  A  Wonder.  Senior  champion  sow: 
Young  &  Clark,  Smooth  Beauty.  Reserve 
senior  champion  sow:  Marsh,  Big  Knox 
Girl.  Junior  champion  boar:  Young  & 
Clark.  Long  Big  Bone.  Jr.  Reserve  ju- 
nior chamnion  boar:  A.  L.  Bassett.  Big 
Model  Fellow.  Junior  champion  sow: 
Young  &  Clark,  Black  Beauty  V.  Reserve 
iunior  champion  sow:  A.  L.  Bassett,  Big 
Model  M:iid. 

Boar,  two  years  or  over:  Marsh,  I  B  A 
Wonder:  M.  Bassett.  Orange  King:  Jick- 
ling.  Bob  Price:  Miner.  Ursus.  Jr. 

Senior  yearling  boar:  Young  &  Clark, 
Big  Bone  Bob:  Dimmick.  Model  Wonder. 

Junior  yearling  boar:  Gatewood,  Kings 
Big  Bono  Leader:  Hansbrough,  Glen 
Chief.  Jr.:  Haag.  Young  Jumbo;  Young 
&  Clark.  •  Golden  State  King:  Beckman, 
Matchless  Big  Bob  of  U.  F. 

Senior  boar  pig:  A.  L.  Bassett,  Big 
Model  Fellow:  Marsh.  Big  Major;  Cook, 
Forest  View  Bob:  M.  Bassett.  Big  Bone 
Model:    Clara   Bernstein.    Hadlev's  Major. 

Junior  boar  pig:  Young  &  Clark.  Long 
Big  Bone,  Jr.:  M.  Bassett,  Bonito  Model; 
M.  Bassett.  Model  Fellow.  Jr.;  Hans- 
brough, unnamed:  Lehman,  I  Am  Boh. 

Sow,  two  years  or  over:  Marsh,  Big 
Knox  Girl:  Marsh.  King  Wonder's  Giant- 
ess: Dimmick.  Stella  nunter;  Cook, 
Queenie  Big  Bone,  Haag,  Lora  B. 

Senior  vearling  sow:  Miner.  Mollie 
Giantess;  M.  Bassett.  Cali  Belle;  A.  L. 
Bassett.  Long  Model:  Marsh,  Model 
Daughter;  Marsh,  Model  Lady. 

Junior  yearling  sow:  Young  &  Clark. 
Smooth  Beauty:  Young  &  Clark.  Tiinm's 
Wronder  Maid  :  Marsh.  Wonder's  Giantess: 
M.  Bassett,  Lady  Longfellow;  M.  Bas- 
sett. Model  Picture. 

Smior  sow  pig:  A.  L.  Bassett.  Big 
Model  Maid:  M.  Bassett,  Big  Model  Lady: 
Cook.  Forest  View  Bess;  Conk.  Forest 
View  Queen:  Marsh.  Major's  Beauty. 


Mill's  Berkshires 

Herd  headed  by  Ames  Rival  70th  No.  209850,  the  great- 
est sire  in  the  AVest,  1060  pounds  in  service. 

GRAND  CHAMPION  BOAR,  SACRAMENTO. 

Look  up  our  great  winnings  at  Sacramento. 


WINONA    ROYAL,    LAUREL  2nd 


The  prolific  kind. 

43  litters  averaged  9  8/10  pigs.  (Send  for  list). 
150  brood  sows  in  herd. 

Buy  where  you  can  get  the  selected  stock  from  a  large 
herd. 

"Write  for  further  particulars  or  call. 

James  Mills  Orchard  Corporation 

HAMILTON  CITY 
Glenn  County  California 


MAPLEWOODE  RANCH 

With  first  showing  of  Berkshires 

WON  AT  STATE  FAIR 

FIRST  SENIOR  PIG 
JUNIOR  CHAMPION 

and  several  other  awards. 
YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

E.  M.  H0LJE,  Owner        HOMER  HEWINS,  Mgr. 

CALISTOQA,  CAL. 


GILTS    BIG  TYPE  PROLIFIC 

Poland-China  rilts  from  stock  selected  for  prolificacy,  big:  show  type,  from  the  best 
blood  of  King-s  county,  but  now  located  in  Solano  county.  Also  a  few  service  boars. 
Ask  us  about  their  breeding  or  come  and  see  them. 


DIXON 


HEWITT  &  HEWITT  CALIFORNIA 


CHESTER  WHITES  for  PROFIT 

HIGHLANDER,  the  $1000  Grand  Champion  Boar 

heads  our  mammoth  herd,  bred  for  large  litters,  rapid  growth  and  easy  feeding 
qualities.  Net-vice  fee,  $100;  sows  guaranteed  safe  in  pig.  Some  corking  good 
March  pigs  for  sale. 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM  Box  338  LAKEPORT,  CAL. 

sw    FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  601  BALBOA  BLDG, 


/  Milking  Machines 


Clear  and  Clean 
a*  Water  . 


B-K  keeps  tubes  and  cups  sweet  and 
clean.  a  Penetrates  milk  solids  —  kills  the 
bacteril.  Is  clean — harmless — cannot  taint 
milk.  B-K  makes  rubber  nam  last  longer 
—cannot  harm  metal.  Used  and  recom- 
mended by  Milking  Machine  Manufacturers 
for  yean.  Cheapest  in  actual  use — sold 
underguarantee.  Get  B-K  today — end  so 
milk  troubles.  Send  us  your  order  and  yoi 
dealer's  name.  Send  for  dairy  bulletins  and 
"trial  offer." 

General  Laboratories-  Madison,  Wis 

1AAf\    So-  DicWoi,  St. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Part*  nf  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

IftOl-.t-S  So.  Main  St..  Los  Aneelea.  Cal. 


Dealer* 
in 

PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-46  First  St.,  San  Franrlsco 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,    Los  Angeles 
Blake.  Mi  Fall  Co..         Portland.  Ore. 
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Junior  sow  pig:  Young  &  Clark,  Black 
Beauty  V;  Lehman,  Bubetta:  Cook,  For- 
est View  Anna;  llanxbrough,  umiamed ; 
Bernstein,   Carrie  Hadley. 

Herd,  over  one  year:  Marsh,  M.  lias- 
sett,  Haag. 

Herd,  under  one  vear:  A.  L.  Bassett, 
Marsh,  A.  L.  Bassett. 

Herd,  bred  by  exhibitor:  A.  L.  Bas- 
sett.  -Marsh,  Uecknian. 

Get  of  sire:  M.  Bassett  on  Model  Fel- 
low: Marsh  on  I  B  A  Wonder;  Young 
&  t'lark  on  Big  Bone  Bob. 

Produce  of  dam:  A.  1..  Bassett  on 
Morning  tilory;  Young  &  Clark  on  Mar- 
Mret  l'andora  Wonder;  Lehman  ou  Lady 
Price  XII. 

Fat  barrows:  All  three  awards  to  Mil- 
ler &  Lux. 

Pen  of  barrows:  One  award  to  Miller 
&  Lux. 

Futurity,  senior  boar  pig:  A.  L.  Bas- 
sitt.  Big  Model  Fellow;  Marsh.  Big  Major ; 
M.  Bassett.  Big  Bone  Model;  Clara  Bern- 
stein. Hadley's  Major:  Clara  Bernstein. 
Jladley's    Duke;    Voting    &    Clark,  Major 

Price. 

Futurity,  junior  boar  pig:  Young  & 
Clark,  Long  Big  Bone.  Jr.:  M.  Bassett, 
lionito  Model;  M.  Bassett,  Model  Fellow. 
Jr.:  Lehman,  I  Am  Bob;  A.  L.  Bassett, 
California  Model;  Young  &  (.'lark,  Long 
Big  Bob;  Young  &  Clark.  Young's  Big 
Bone;  M.  Bassett,  Model  Boy. 

Futuritv,  senior  sow  pig:  A.  L.  Bassett, 
Big  Model  Maid:  M.  Bassett.  Big  Model 
Lady:  Marsh,  Major's  Beauty:  M.  Bas- 
sett. Model  Giantess;  Bernstein.  Maid's 
Beauty;   A.   L.   Bassett.   Model  Maid. 

Futurity,  junior  sow  pig:  Lehman,  Bob- 
etta :  Cook.  Forest  View  Anna;  Bernstein, 
Carrie  Hadley. 

Futurity  litter:  Young  &  Clark,  Leh- 
man, A.  L.  Bassett,  M.  Bassett,  Beckinan, 
Marsh.  Bernstein,  Miner. 

Chester  Whites.  —  Exhibitors :  lliram 
llendern.  Fair  Oaks;  Highland  Stock 
farm.  Fair  Oaks;  N.  II.  Locke.  Locke- 
ford  :  Mrs.  L.  M.  Yore,  Fast  Auburn. 

Grand  champion  boar:  Highland.  High- 
lander. Iteserve  grand  champion  boar: 
Yore,  Forest  Prince.  Grand  champion 
sow.  Hendern.  Wonder  Berniie.  Iteserve 
grand  champion  sow:  Hendern.  unnamed. 
Senior  champion  boar:  Highland,  High- 
lander. No  reserve  senior  champion.  Se- 
nior champion  sow:  Hendern.  Wonder 
Bernice.  Iteserve  senior  champion  sow: 
Yore,  Fster.  Junior  champion  boar: 
Yore.  Forest  Prince.  Reserve  junior 
champion  sow:  Hendern.  unnamed.  Ju- 
nior champion  sow:  Hendern,  unnamed. 
Iteserve  junior  champion  sow:  Yore,  Myra 
2nd. 

Boar,  two  years  or  over:  Locke,  Locke- 
ford  Prince. 

Junior  yearling  boar:  Highland,  High- 
lander. 

Senior  boar  pig:  Yore.  Forest  Prince. 

Junior  boar  pig:  Hendern,  unnamed: 
Hendern.  unnamed ;  Yore,  t'rsa. 

Sow,  two  years  or  over:  Yore,  Ester; 
Highland,  Gem  Topsy  2nd. 

Senior  yearling  sow :  Hendern.  Wonder 
Bernice. 

Senior  sow  pig:  Yore.  Myra  2nd. 

Junior  sow  pig:  Hendern.  unnamed; 
Yore.  Mollie  O:  Yore.  Colleen  Bawn; 
Yore.  Crystal;   Highland,  unnamed. 

Herd,  under  one  year:  Yore. 

Herd,  bred  by  exhibitor:  Yore. 

Get  of  sire:  Hendern  on  Royal  Billiken; 
Yore  ou  Teddy. 

Produce  of  dam:  Hendern  on  Wonder 
Bernice:  Yore  on  Chester  White  Special; 
Yore  on  Ester. 

Mule  Foots.— All  awards  to  H.  T.  Bailey, 
San  Jose. 

Hampshire)).— Exhibitors:  Conejo  Ranch. 
Newberry  Park:  Roy  Dawson,  Gardena; 
L.  A.  Denker,  Saugus. 

Grand  champion  boar:  Denker,  Direct 
Junior.  Reserve  grand  champion  boar: 
Dawson,  Oro.  Grand  Champion  sow: 
Conejo.  Perfect  Quality.  Reserve  grand 
champion  sow:  Conejo.  Chief's  Wave.  Se- 
nior champion  boar:  Dawson.  Oro.  Re- 
serve senior  champion  boar:  Conejo, 
Duke's  Allen.  Senior  Champion  sow: 
Conejo.  Perfect  Quality.  Reserve  senior 
champion  sow:  Denker.  Little  Mesa.  Ju- 
nior Champion  boar:  Denker.  Direct  Ju- 
nior. Iteserve  junior  champion  boar: 
Conejo.  Leading  Chief.  Junior  champion 
sow:  Conejo.  Chief's  Wave  3rd.  Reserve 
junior  champion  sow:  Denker.  Do-Do. 

Boar,  two  years  or  over:  Dawson,  Oro; 
Conejo,   Conejo  Chief. 

Senior  vearling  boar:  Conejo,  Duke's 
Allen. 

Junior  yearling  boar:  Denker.  Maloy'i 
Controller:  Conejo,  Authority;  Denker, 
Zodiac  Wonder. 

Senior  boar  pitr:  Conejo.  Leading  Chief; 
Denker.   Direct  Kid. 

Junior  boar  pig:  Denker.  Direct  Ju- 
nior: Denker,  Tip  Top:  Dawson,  Amboy ; 
Conejo,  Gay  Allen;  Denker.  Malloy's 
Pride. 

Sow.  two  years  or  over:  All  five  awards 
to  Conejo  on  Mary  Plckford.  Leading 
Wave  2nd.  Leading  Wave  3rd.  Leading 
Wave,  and  Elmyra  2nd. 

Senior  vearling  sow:  All  three  awards 
to  Conejo  on  Perfect  Quality.  Wavelet 
and   Wavelet  2nd. 

Junior    vearling    sow:    Denker.  Llttls 


WANTED 


Experienced  foreman  for  180-acre  orchard. 
San  Joaquin  emuity.  Must  understand 
pump  irrigation.  Wife  to  board  men. 
Modern  house. 

Room  407       519  California  St. 

van  FRANCISCO. 


HALVES 

A        RAISE  THEM  WITHOUT  MILK 

ON  BLATCHFORD'S  CALF  MEAL 

Write  for  free  particular* 

COULSON  POULTRY  &  STOCK  FOOD  CO 

FETALUMA.  CALIFORNIA 


Mesa:    Conejo,    Senorita;    Conejo,    Patt's       Jennet,  three 
Delight;    Conejo,    May    Queeu ;    Conejo,    Yost.  Mary 
Superba. 

Senior  sow  pig:  Conejo,  Chief's  Wave 
3rd ;  Conejo,  Chief's  Wave  2nd ;  Denker, 
Dearie;  Conejo,  Chief's  Wave. 

Junior  sow  pig:  Denker,  Do-Do;  Den- 
ker, Spirea;  Denker,  Menomie;  Conejo, 
Allen's  Idol;   Denker,  Boquet. 

Aged  herd:  Conejo,  Denker,  Conejo. 

Young  herd:  Denker.  Conejo,  Dawson. 

Herd,  bred  by  exhibitor:  Couejo,  Den- 
ker, Conejo. 

Get  of  sire:  Conejo  on  Conejo  Chief; 
Denker  on  Director;  Denker  on  Director; 
Conejo  on   Patt's  Controller. 

Produce  of  dam:  Denker  on  Japonic*; 
Conejo  on  Blue  Grass  Queeu;  Conejo  on 
Leading  Wave  4th. 

Fat  barrows:   Conejo,   Denker,  Denker. 

Pen  of  barrows:  Denker,  Conejo. 

SHEEP. 

Bcunbonllleta. — All  awards  to  Bullard 
Bros.,  Woodland. 

Corrledales.-  All  awards  to  University 
of  Nevada.  Reno,  Nev. 

Shropshlres. —  All  awards  to  Bishop 
Bros.,    San  Ramon. 

Hampshire*.  All  awards  to  Calla  Grove 
Farm,  Manteca. 

Dorset  Horns.  -All  awards  to  John  K. 
Marble.   South  Pasadena. 

Kumneys. — All  awards  to  John  E.  Mar- 
ble. South  Pasadena.  • 

Merino  Type  Kunge  Sheep. — All  awards 
to  Bullard  Bros.,  Woodland. 

Middle  Wool  Type  Range  Sheep.— All 
awards  to  Bishop  Bros.,  San  Ramon. 

DRA1T  STOCK, 

Percherons. — Exhibitors i  L.  A.  Hall,  San 
Jose;  H.  G.  Learned,  Stockton ;  N.  W. 
Thompson,  Patterson;  M.  Bassett,  Han- 
ford;  Dixon  Percheron  Horse  Co.,  Dixon; 
Ruby  &  Bowers,  Davis;  James  Marwick, 
Mesa  Sarita  Ranch,  Santa  Barbara. 

Champion  stallion  :  Bassett,  Ithas.  Cham- 
pion mare:  Marwick,  Marie. 

Stallion,  four  years  or  over:  Bassett, 
Ithas:  Rubv  &  Bowers,  Prince;  Learned, 
Bay  Boy. 

Stallion,  three  years  and  under  four: 
Ruby  A  Bowers,  Big  Boy;  Ruby  &  Bow- 
ers, Ball. 

Stallion,  two  years  and  under  three: 
Marwick.  Major;  Bassett,  Hanford;  Bas- 
sett, Kingston. 

Mare,  four  years  or  over,  with  foal  at 
feet:  Ituhv  &  Bowers,  Mt.  Rose  and 
Lady  of  Yolo. 

Marc,  four  years  or  over:  Marwick, 
Marie:  Marwick,  Fredora ;  Marwick,  Li- 
quldatrice. 

Mare,  three  years  and  under  four:  Ruby 
&  Bowers.  Flora ;  Learned,  Black  Bess. 

Mare,  two  years  and  under  three : 
Learned,  Black  Beauty. 

Mare,  one  year  and  under  two:  Learned, 
Annette. 

Stallion  or  filly,  under  one  year:  Ruby 
&  Bowers,  Lady  of  Yolo. 

State  classes,  same  awards  as  above.  • 

Belgians.—  Exhibitors:  C.  W.  Bowers, 
Davis;  C.  W.  Christeusen,  Danville;  N.  W. 
Thompson,  Patterson. 

Champion  stallion:  Bowers,  Stevenot. 
Champion  mare.  Bowers,  Raby. 

Stallion,  four  years  or  over:  Bowers, 
Stevenot:  Christeusen.  Ardent. 

Stallion,  'three  years  and  under  four: 
Bowers.  Brnssell. 

Mare,  four  years  or  over,  foal  at  feet: 
Bowers.  Raby  and  Liberty. 

Mare,  four  years  or  over:  Bowers,  Ju- 
dith :  Bowers,  Christabel. 

Stallion  or  filly  foal,  tinder  one  year: 
Bowers.  Liberty. 

Produce  of  dam  :  Bowers  on  Raby. 

State  classes,  some  awards  as  above. 

Shires:-  Exhibitors:  A.  E.  Graham,  Mon- 
tague:  Rubv  tt  Bowers.  Davis. 

Champion  stallion:  Ruby  &  Bowers, 
Montezuma  Chief. 

Stallion,  four  vears  or  over:'  Graham, 
Cntterall  Harrold;  Ruby  &  Bowers, 
Searchlight  King. 

Stallion,  three  yearR  and  under  four: 
Ruby  &  Bowers.  Montezuma  Chief;  Ruby 
ft  Bowers.  Salvador  Ringmaster. 

Special  award  of  Shire  Horse  Socletv  of 
London.  England  for  best  registered  Shire 
stallion:  Rubv  &  Bowers.  Montezuma 
Chief. 

State  classes,  same  awards  as  above. 

Clvdesdales.— Exhibitors :  O.  H.  Brandt. 
Shellville:   E.   M.   Simpson.  Hood. 

Champion  stallion:  Brandt,  Merbra. 
Champion  mare:   Simpson.  .Tasamine. 

Stallion,  three  years  and  under  four: 
Brandt,  Merbra. 

Mare,  four  years  or  over,  foal  at  feet: 
Brandt.   Jean  '  Morrison   and  foal. 

Mare,  four  vears  or  over:  Simpson.  Jas- 
nmlne ;  Brandt.  Victoria;  Simpson,  Co- 
lantha. 

Mare,  three  years  and  under  four: 
Brandt.  Cricket. 

Mare,  one  year  and  under  two:  Brandt. 
Jessica  Derby. 

Mare,  under  one  year:  Annette  Mor- 
rison. 

Mare,  under  one  year:  Annette  Morrison. 

State  classes,  same  awards  as  above. 

Grades  and  Crosses.— Exhibitors :  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford;  Ruby  &  Bowers.  Davis. 

Gelding,  four  years  or  over:  Ruby  & 
Bowers,  Prince. 

Mare,  four  vears  or  over:  Ruby  &  Bow- 
ers. Bess:  Bassett.  Hattie:  Ruby  &  Bow- 
ers. Daisy. 

Mare,  three  vears  and  under  four:  Bas- 
sett. Beauty;  Ruby  ft  Bowers,  Belle:  Bas- 
sett. Hugo. 

Mare,  two  years' and  under  three:  Bas- 
sett. Dolly.  _ 

Stallion  or  filly,  under  one  year:  Bas- 
sett. Pet. 

Jack  Stork.— Exhibitors:  Thomas  Curry. 
Ruth.  King  ft  Ruth.  Ruby  ft  Bowers,  J. 
p  Yost 

Champion  lack:  Thos.  Curry.  Napoleon. 
Jr.    Champion  lennet:  J.  P.  Yost.  Callfa. 

•Tack,  four  vears  or  over:  Thos.  Currv. 
Nat.oleon.  Jr.:  Ruth.  King  ft  Ruth,  Crack- 
eriack ;  Ruby  &  Bowers.  Hobo. 

Jack,  three  years  and  under  four:  Ruby 
ft  Bowers.  Sacramento. 

Jack,  two  venrs  and  under  three:  Ruby 
ft  Bowers.  Oakland. 

Jennet,  four  venrs  or  over,  foal  at  feet: 
J.  P.  Tost,  Callfa. 


years  and   under  four: 


Jennet,  two  years  and  under  three: 
Yost,  Maud. 


PROFIT 
BREED 


The  pump  baa  been  blamed 
for  much  watered  milk  that  really  came 
from  poor  cows.     Why  waste  feed  on  cows 
that  sltim  their  own  milk  when  Jerseys  will  pro- 
duce the  highest  percentBRe  of  batter  fat  at  the  lowest 
feed  cost.    Raise  the  standard  olyour  herd  to  the  highest 
degree  with  Jerseys.   The  man  who  begins  with  one  Jersey  is 
never  satiBfied  until  he  has  a  herd.   He  ean  see  the  profit  without  close 

ftKurin^.  Start  now.  Write  to  Breeders  for  pedisree*  and  pricea.  Let  us  send  you 
ths  Jersey  ficti  that  will  open  jour  eyes  to  the  po*«i»  illtlea  ef  this  moner-mskina  breed. 
THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB,  388  West23rd  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  increase  the 
production  of  your  herd.  They  are  rich  in 
the  blood  of  the  great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 

Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited 
A.  A.  JENKINS.  R.  D.  1,  Tulare,  Cal. 


VENADERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  by  Altama  Interest,  Grand  Champion,  1918  State  Fair. 

Awarded  two  other  championships  and  10  firsts,  including  Aged  Herd, 
Breeders'  Young  Herd,  and  get  of  sire. 
Young  bulls  for  sale  from  dams  and  granddanss  in  Register  of  Merit. 
GUY  H.  MILLER,  MODESTO,  CAL. 


RAN CHO  SANTA  MARGARITA 

D.  F.  CONANT,  PROP.,  MODESTO,  CAL. 
Register  of 

MERIT  JERSEYS 

A  limited  number  of  bulls  for  sale. 


LEONARD  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit  cows.    Write  for  information. 


W.  J.  HACKETT, 


Ceres,  California. 


IN.  M.  LOCKE  CO. 

Lockeford,  Cal. 

Choice  young  bulls  of  King's  Valet 
Blood,  backed  by  Records. 
Call  at  the  ranch  and  make 
selection. 


T.  B.  PURV1NE  &  SONS 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 

Breeder*  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  Indi- 
viduals with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


liolstein  Heifers 

Buvers  who  want  choke  registered  Holsteln  heifers  should  not  fall  to  Investigate 
the  offering  that  will  be  made  when  we  disperse  the  W.  H.  Glnn  &  Son  herd  at 

CORCORAN,  CALIFORNIA 
Thursday,  Oct.  10,  1918 

(Jinn  &  Son  spared  no  expense  when  they  bought  their  foundation  stock,  choosing 
big,  straight  breeding  animals  of  high  class  breeding,  and  the  herd  has  constantly 
been  Improved  through  the  use  of  well  chosen  sires.  There  are  few  herds  of  equal 
size  that  can  show  as  desirable  a  lot  of  heifers  as  will  be  found  In  this  sale.  Among 

1  24  DAUGHTERS  OF  MERCY  SIR  PONDYKE,  who  is  by  one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Kins  of  the  Pontiacs  and  out  of  u  23.39  pound  dam. 

25  l>\V(iHTERS  OF  ARABIA  DE  KOL  FONTIAC  SAEAMBO.  who  is  by  a  son 
of  the  former  world's  record  cow.  Aralia  De  Kol  and  out  of  a  daughter  tfBu 
Mead  of  Riverside  that  recently  finished  a  year  with  220B7.8  lbs.  milk  and  050  lbs. 
butter.  The  three  nearest  dams  of  this  bull  average  over  30  lbs.  butter  In  7  days 
and  over  1000  lbs.  in  one  year. 

A  Large  Number  of 

Fresh  Cows  and  Heavy  Springers 

are  In  this  sale,  and  34  cows  and  heifers  are  bred  to  Aralia  De  Kol  Pontlac 
Salambo,  mentioned  above,  and  he  himself  will  be  sold. 

A  TOTAL  OF  90  HEAD  constitutes  this  offering,  every  animal  guaranteed  to  be 
a  breeder,  tuberculin  tested  and  sold  subject  to  tuberculin  retest  unless  otherwise 
stated  at  time  of  sale.  _ 

Catalog  In  preparation.    W  rite  for  one. 

Management 

California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Co. 


J.  M.  HENDERSON,  Jr.,  Pres. 


SACRAMENTO  .  . 

Auctioneer— Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Eos  Angeles 


C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager 

CALIFORNIA 


TYPEY  SON  OF  MODEL  FRANCIS  GLISTA  173142 

from  a  Daughter  of  Prince  Riverside  Walker. 

R  O  records  of  Model  Francis  Glista's  dam.  granddam  and  of  his  sire  s  dam 
lam  average  30.70  pounds  m  seven, days..  His  first  seven  ^S"^^^ 


The  A.  _ 
and  granddam  average  n.>>« 

fat.  The  calf's  dam  made  a  high  record  under  unfavorable  conditions 
.  young  stock  for  sale 


C.  C.  SLATER 


Pacheco,  Contra  Costa  County 


September  14,  1918 
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Jennett,  one  year  and  under  two:  Tost, 
Real  Lady. 

Jack  of  jennet  foal,  under  one  year: 
Tost,  Hope  Deferred. 

Four  breeding  animals  under  four  years, 
get  of  same  Jack:  Tost  on  Pay  Down. 

Two  breeding  animals,  under  four 
years,  produce  of  same  jennet:  Tost  on 
Califa.   

ROEDING-  ASKS  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
IMPROVEMENT. 

After  all,  what  counts  most  of  all 
in  successfully  conducting  a  fair  is 
to  establish  direct  piston  action  be- 
tween the  hearts  of  the  exhibitors 
and  the  directors,  and  that's  just 
what  President  George  C.  Roeding 
did  this  year. 

He  went  around  among  the  ex- 
hibitors, asked  them  to  mention 
faults  and  suggest  improvements, 
and  had  his  stenographer  right  .at 
hand  to  take  down  notes.  "We  want 
to  see  things  from  your  standpoint," 
he  told  the  exhibitors.  "We  want  to 
have  a  record  of  all  the  facts  so  that 
in  preparing  for  next  year's  Fair  we 
shall  be  able  to  comply  with  all  rea- 
sonable requests." 

The  exhibitors  opened  up  and 
made  many  valuable  suggestions. 
They  were  thankfully  received.  And 
now  everybody  with  whom  President 
Roeding  came  in  touch  swears  by 
him. 

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

8WTOE 
Poland-Chinas. 
AM  IN  NEXT  DRAFT,  so  will  dispose  of 
my  few  remaining:  brood  sows;  several  youn? 
piers  and  herd  boar.  Herd  boar  by  Big-  Long; 
Jumbo  (227939),  out  of  Black  Big-  Bone 
Princess  (589850).  One  sow  by  King-'s  Chief 
Revenue  (247983).  out  of  Candy  Kid  (513- 
246).  One  sow  by  President  (229941),  out 
of  Golden  Lass  (798352).  Pedigrees  sent 
same  day  as  animals  are  shipped.  Prices 
reasonable.  Howard  C.  Peterson,  Reedley, 
Cal.,   Box  396. 


DIMMICK  BROS,  offer  for  sale  at  present 
five  bred  sows,  due  to  farrow  in  September. 
All  are  bred  to  Model  Wonder.  Buy  one  of 
these  sows  and 'raise  a  litter  from  one  of  the 
best  sires  of  the  breed.  Dimmick  Bros.,  Box 
811,  Lemoore  Cal. 


CLOSING  OCT  MY  ENTIRE  HERD  of  three 
year's  selection.  I  offer  herd  boars,  bred  and 
open  sows  and  gilts  and  spring:  pig's  of  both 
sexes.  The  best  blood  lines.  The  big:,  proliilc 
kind.  Write  for  prices  today.  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise.  CaV.  

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gertsdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring:  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw,  Hanford.  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  P0LANIM3HINAS — President 
assisted  by  California's  Smooth  Jumbo,  are 
the  sires  of  my  spring:  pig's.  See  them  at  the 
State  Fair.    Jno.  M.  Bernstein.  Hanford.  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young-  serv- 
iceable boars  and  spring-  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows,  and  Blucher.  an  exceptionally  good 
boar.    P.  E.  Mitchell.  At  water,  Cal.  

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money  makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons. 
Lodi,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Registered  sow  weighing-  about 
600  lbs.  and  bred  to  Favorites  Best.  Am 
drafted,  must  sell  at  once.  L.  P.  Grant.  B.  46, 
R.  K.  Fresno.  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring-  pigrs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning-,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.    H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto,  Cal 


C.  G.  DE  RAAD — Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  $20  and 
up.    Lemoore,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  state.  $20 
up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County,  Cal.  

20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob.  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acampo.  Cal. 


HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt, 
Dixon,  Cal. 


1000-POUND  BHi  TYPE  Poland-China  boar. 
Stock  from  him  for  sale.  E.  Miner,  Lodi, 
Cnl,  

40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price  right. 
N.  K.  Horan.  Lockeford.  Cal.   

POLAND  -  CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein.  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.     W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  

Chester  Whites. 

"BILLIKEN"  CHESTER  WHITES — Now~is 
the  time  to  buy  the  boar  you  will  need  this 
fall.  Nice  lot  to  select  from  and  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Few  bred  sows  due  to  far- 
row in  October.  Open  fall  gilts,  wenned  boar 
pigs.     C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills.  Ca".  

HIGHLAND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
WHITES — Shipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward,  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal.   

 Berkshire*.  

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed. 
They  will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  rea- 
sonable; satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  describing  our  world's  reserve 
champion.  Star  Leader.  Anchorage  Farm. 
Orland.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRE  BARGAINS — Thirty  pigs,  three 
to  four  months  old.  Eight  bred  sows  and 
(tilts,  grandly  bred,  fine  individuals.  Sows 
bred  to  one  of  the  best  boars  in  the  State. 
Priced  to  sell  at  once.  Come  and  see  them 
or  write  us.  Sold  culls  for  pork.  Twin  Oaks 
1  Ranch,  Linne.  Oal. 


BERKSHIRES— Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits. 
California. 


BERKSHntES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 

A  few  fall  boars-left,  by  Royal  Superbus; 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey 
Escalon,  San  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — I  have  one  of  the  best 
herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  grand 
champion  sow,  reserve  gTand  champion  boar 
under  one  year,  third  aged  boar,  etc.  Frank 
A.  Brush.  Santa  Rosa  Cal. 


CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG    FEED  The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo  H 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco 


CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHIRES  are  the  typey 
modern,  quick-gTowing-  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch 
Berkshires  exclusively,  Santa  Rosa. 


MAPLEWOODE  RANCH.  Calistoga,  Cal. 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prites  consistent  with 
duality  and  breeding. 


BERKSHIRES — A  few  extra  choice  voung 
pigs  ready  to  ship.  Write  for  description  and 
prices.     R.   J.  Merrill   &   Son,   Morgan  Hill, 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm 
Modesto. 


BERKSHIRES — Guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
us.  Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm,  Paso  Robles. 
California. 


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  B.  724W,  Sacramento  Cal. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.   Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS     FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 

Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  Cal. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS — Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised. 
Will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  Some  choice  weaned 
boar  pigs  for  $25.00.  Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres, 
Cal.  

ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS  are  noted 
for  uniformity  of  litters  and  smoothness;  the 
paying  kind.  Head  your  herd  with  one  of 
our  fine  boars.  Also  offer  a  few  March 
gilts.     W.  P.  Andrews,  Modesto.  Cal.  

COMMITTEE  CERTIFIED  DUROCS — El- 
Dorado  County  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breeders' 
Association.  Dr.  L.  J.  Anderson,  secretary, 
Pla.eerville.  

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  DUROC  service 
boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Uneeda  Alberta  Crim- 
son and  from  Model  Queen  3rd.  a  wonderful 
sow.     Dibbnn  Bros..  Woodland.  Cal. 


SOME  OPEN  GILTS  and  young  boars  from 
Taxpayer.  Burks  Good  Enough  and  King  Col. 
strains  for  sale.  Shipped  on  approval.  F. 
W.  Gardner.  Rt.  4.  Box  735.  Sacramento. 


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis.  Cal. 


RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS — Few  gilts 
bred  to  Orion  Cherry  King  boars.  Some  good 
spring  boars.  Donald  H.  Graham,  Lancaster, 
Cali  fornia. 


SELLING  OUT  DOS  HERMANOS  DUROCS. 

Your  opportunity.  My  herd  boar,  sows  and 
young  stock  priced  to  sell.  Hans  Duveneck, 
Ukiah. 


BIG  TYPE — Our  Duroc  weanling  pigs  are 
all  sold.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for  oar 
fall  litters.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Helena, 
Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — One  choice  Sep- 
tember boar.  Weanlings  October  delivery.  H. 
E.  Boudier,  Napa. 


DUROC-JERSEYS — Only  a  few  sows  and 
boars  left.  Am  booking  orders  for  September 
pigs.    F.  M.  Barney,  Hanford,  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS    OF    THE    BIG  TYPE — 

Cholero  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 

CRIMSON  WONDER  DUROCS  pay  me. 
Why  not  let  them  pay  you?  Young  stock 
for  sale.     J.  H.  Minto.  Patterson.  Cal. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  Cal.  

A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows.  

IH'ROCS — Defender,  Clinton  B.  and  Golden 
Model  strain;  the  big  type.  Allen  Thompson, 
Tulare.  

WEANLING  PIGS  for  sale  by  a  son  of  the 
grand  champion  of  1917.  Jack  Borge,  Los 
Banos. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS— All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.     W.  P.  Harkey.   Gridley.  Cal. 


THE  UP-TO-DATE  TYPE  of  Durocs  at  J. 
M.  DeVilbiss.  Patterson.  

 Hampshires.  

MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers. 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  A.  Denker. 
Saugus.  Cal.  

Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


TOYON  FARM  HOLSTEINS — Straight,  deep- 
bodied  grandsons  of  King  Valdessa.  from  30- 
pound  dams.  Good  values  in  sons  of  high 
record  heifers.  Address  First  National  Bank 
Bldg..  San  Jose.  Cal. 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Purebred  Holstein  bull.  Alcar- 

tra    stock,    twenty-six    months    old.  Grand 

Champion  Community  Fair.  W.  B.  Chase, 
Bryant  Ranch.  Escalon.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Yolo  Valdessa  Hengcrveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 34  high-grade  Holstein  heifers, 
long  twos  and  short  three-year-olds  with  first 
calf.    Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons.  Lodi.  Cal. 


THE  MeCLOI  D  RIVER  LUMBER  CO..  Mc 
Cloud.  Cal — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


BREEDERS   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School,  Whittier.  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM— Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare. 
n  GLORIETTA^STOCK  FARM,  WOODLAND, 
CAL.— Registered  Holsteins.  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world  s  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto. 


r«^EfTYF0UB     GOOD'     FRESH  MILK 

»™  •  „f,or~8ale'  mo9tly  Holsteins.  Address 
Albert  M.  Bemmerly,  Woodland.  Cal. 

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
B.  437,  San  Jose.  Calif. 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL.— 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 


REGISTERED^HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land,  Cal.  

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon.  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.    McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale  No 
females.     Miilbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  E  E 

Freeman.  Route  B,  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto,  Cal 


.,EL    DORADO    HERD    OF    HOLSTEINS  — 

Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  Cal.  

HENGERVELD  DE  KOL  BLOOD.  High 
producers.    T.  B.  King,  Visalia. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Bull  calves 
Joseph  Paxton,  Breeder.  Athlone.  Cal. 


Jerseys. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Young  bull 
ready  for  light  sendee,  for  sale.  E.  E  Green- 
ough,  Merced,  Cal 


JERSEY  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    C.  D.  Hayworth,  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.    O.  J.  Ames,  Oakdale. 


YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland.  Cal. 


Guernseys. 


FOR  SALE — Two  registered  Guernsey  bull* 
Prices  reasonable.  Papers  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. Also  some  nice  Jersey-Duroc  hogs- 
good  foundation  stock.  Address.  Shore  Acres 
Dairy.  San  Lcandro,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORD!* 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Routa 
1,  Redwood  City.  Cal . 

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— > 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoo.  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt.  

REG.  SHORTHORNS — Calves  and  yearling* 
for  sale,  both  sexes,  reds  and  roans.  Choice 
Goods  breeding.  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willite, 
Cal.  

THE   NEVADA  HEREFORD   RANCH,  Jno. 

H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  props..  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock 
for  sale.   

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog  free, 
Thomas  Harrison,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


SPRINGDALE      STOCK      FARM  —  Choice 

Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  O. 
Short.  Reno,  Nevada.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard,  Supt.  

MISSION  HEREFORD  FARM — J.  A.  Bunt- 
ing. Mission  San  Jose,  Cal.  Registered  Here- 
fords.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.   Prices  on  application.   Hopland.  Cal. 
REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable, 

Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Reris- 
tered  Herefords,  Newman,  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords,  Bishop,  Cal . 

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  Lire 
Oak,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


D.  E.  KELLIHER,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Hampshire  sheep,  Eugene,  California,  offer! 
for  sale  a  choice  lot  of  yearling  Hampshire 
rams,  sired  by  Walnut  Hall,  and  Butterfield 
rams  purchased  at  Salt  Lake,  August,  1916: 
also  12  head  of  purebred  yearling  Rambouillet 
rams.     Inspection  and  correspondence  invited. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Sam- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS — Some  choice  regis- 
tered and  grade  yearlings.  Also  some  pure- 
bred lambs.  Call  or  write.  Harry  L.  Huston, 
Winters,  Cal. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Sant.ee,  Cal. 


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM — Offers  for  sale  a 
young  registered  Guernsey  bull  and  six  high- 
grade  Guernsey  heifers,  five  of  which  are  al- 
ready bred.    A.  J.  Welch.  Prop..  Redwood  City 


_  PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto— 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes: 
prices  reasonable. 


CLAREMONT  GUERNSEYS — Young  bulls 
of  serviceable  age  from  A.  R.  dams.  L  D 
Smith,  R.  P.,  Berkeley.  

Ayrshires. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E  B 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

honis — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 


INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS— Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg, Suisun,  Cal. 


J.  R.  BLOOM,  breeder  of  purebred  Shrop- 
shire rams.  Single  or  carload  lots.  Call  on 
or  write  to  J.  R.  Bloom,  Dixon,  Cal.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena,  Cal.  

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshires.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rnmbouillets.  Hanford.  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL.— 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


25  CHOICE  purebred  Rambouillet  bucks  for 
sale.     Alfred  Kuhn.  Henleyville.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires, Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P,  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners. 


MULE  FOOT  HOGS,  large  type;  booking 
orders  for  spring  litters.  These  are  the 
farmers'  easy  feeding,  profit-producing  kind. 
H.  T.  Bailey.  Box  37.  Lodi,  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums." 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 

cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co.,  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

REGISTERED  MOLSTEIMS 


Best  Blood  Lines  of  the  Breed. 


WITH  FIRST  SHOWING  AT  SACRAMENTO  STATE 
FAIR,   IN   THE   MONEY  WITH   EVERY  ENTRY. 


Young  Stock  For  Sale 

WRITE  OR  CALL. 


R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


Modesto,  Cal. 


IININISFAIU  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS 


ALL 


GLENSIDE  ROYAL  4081  of., 


Grand  Champion,  Sacramento,   HH6-1918.  and  a*  P.  V. 


Won  at  Sacramento: 
Championships, 
Grand  Championships, 
Reserve  Championships. 
22  OTHER  PRIZES,  INCLUD- 
ING   15  FIRSTS. 
We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice 
young    bulls    sired    by  Glenside 
Royal  and  out  of  large  cows  of 
good  milk  production. 

Entire  herd  tuberculin  tested. 
Alexander  &  Kellogg,  Suisun,  Cal. 

Farm  on  Grisly  Island. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

By  Su-iin  Snaysgood,  1'omonu. 

SPROUTING  BARLEY. 


To  the  Editor:  B.  W.  M.  of  Redding 
should  get  four  or  five  50-pound 
lard  tubs  and  fill  them  half  or  two- 
thirds  full  of  barley,  add  water 
enough  to  rover  it  at  least  an  inch 
deep  and  allow  it  to  soak  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  draw  off  the  water 
through  a  hole  in  the  side  slightly 
above  the  level  of  the  inside  of  bot- 
tom, which  is  plugged  with  a  cork 
of  convenient  size  while  the  grain 
is  soaking.  At  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours  take  out  the  cork  and 
tip  the  tub  over  so  that  the  water 
will  all  drain  out  to  the  last  drop. 

We  put  four  or  five  tubs  on  a 
stand  high  enough  to  admit  a  pail 
being  placed  below  the  tub  that  is 
being  drained.  When  drained,  cover 
with  a  dry  sack  and  let  it  remain 
until  it  sprouts,  which  will  take 
three  to  five  days,  according  to  tem- 
perature of  grain  room. 

We  have  sprouted  oats  and  bar- 
ley this  way  for  years  and  never 
have  any  mildewed  grain.  The  tubs 
are  merely  washed  out  with  brush 
and  cold  water  after  being  emptied. 
In  very  hot  weather  we  sprinkle  the 
wet  tub  with  sulphur  from  a  five- 
cent  pepper  box.  The  sulphur  ap- 
pears to  drive  away  lice  and  mites 
if  used  continuously  during  warm 
weather.  If  the  sacks  begin  to  mil- 
dew, sprinkle  them  also  and  hang 
out  on  the  fence  in  the  sun. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  sprinkle  the 
barley  after  being  soaked  twenty- 
four  hours.  To  save  time  in  exam- 
ining the  tubs  to  see  if  the  tub  to 
be  emptied  has  stood  long  enough, 
we  place  short  sticks  on  top  of  sack 
covers,  one  for  each  day  it  has  stood. 
Cardboard  tags  numbered  from  one 
to  five  would  answer,  if  shifted  one 
tub  ahead  when  an  empty  one  is 
refilled  and  drained. — Samuel  Haigh, 
San  Jose. 


A  BAD  CASE. 


To  the  Editor:  We  moved  out  to 
a  farm  last  February  and  we  found 
the  chicken  house  full  of  those  large 
fowl  ticks  under  the  shingles  and 
in  the  eucalyptus  trees  roundabout. 
We  took  the  chicken  house  apart, 
piece  by  piece,  and  washed  it  with 
stock  dip  and  scraped  down  all  we 
could  from  the  trees  and  put  some 
dip  on  them.  But  we  find  that  they 
are  coming  into  the  chicken  house 
again  and  get  on  the  chickens.  Then 
we  put  kerosene  on  them.  That 
killed  the  ticks  and  pretty  nearly 
killed  the  hens.  We  don't  know 
what  to  do.  Please  advise  us.  Where 
can  I  get  a  poultry  book  that  tells 
how  to  take  care  of  chickens,  etc. — 
G.  P..  Denair. 

[Better  try  sulphuring  the  house. 
First  make  every  crack  tight — clay 
or  mud  daubed  around  the  roof 
where  it  leaks  and  stout  paper  out- 
side over  cracks  in  the  wall.  Then 
make  a  hole  such  as  you  would  if 
you  were  sulphuring  fruit  and  burn 
a  good  mess  of  sublimated  sulphur 
or  any  strong  kind;  but  unless  you 
have  all  holes  stopped  up  it  will  not 
do  a  good  job.  Burn  it  several 
hours,  all  night  if  possible,  then 
throw  the  house  open  to  get  aired 
before  putting  the  chickens  back 
again.  Send  fl  to  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  for  "California  Poultry  Prac- 
tice." It  tells  you  what  to  do  for 
all  the  ills  of  poultry.] 


Mrs.  E.  F.  Spooner  of  Saranap  is 
hatching  chickens  under  hens  in 
July  and  August  by  setting  them  in 
nests  made  in  holes  in  the  ground 
and  protecting  the  hens  from  the 
sun  with  burlap  shades. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

FALL  CHICKS — Book  orders  now  for  your 
future  meat  and  egg  supply.  Write  for  special 
circular  on  fall  chicks.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery.  Palo  Alto.  Cal.  

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  92D-en  record.  Breeding1  stock,  hatch- 
ing eggs.  VVm.  Larm.  3915  Thirty-ninth 
avenue.  Fruitvale.  Cal.  

BI  FF  OKI'INGTONS,  bi  ff  dicks,  bouk- 
BON  RF.D  Tl'RKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch.  R.  2, 
B.  144D.  Pomona.  Cal. 
I 


the  moult! 


Long  moulting  weakens  hens  and  loses  eggs.  Act  promptly 
now  and  hasten  Nature's  course.    Dr.  LeGear's  Poultry 
^nIf    Powder  positively  will  cut  down  the  time  required  for  moult- 
strengthen  hens'  systems,  and  help  you  to  get  early  layers,  and 


ing 


Make  more  Egg -Money  this  winter 


Experiment  Station  tests  and  Dr.  LeGear's  years  of  actual  practice,  show  that  hens 
need  a  daily  tonic  during  the  moult.  It  gets'them  through  the  moult  more  quickly, 
counteracts  the  strain  of  moulting,  and  puts  them  in  good  condition  to  lay. 

Dr.  LeGear's  Poultry  Powder  tones  up  a  hen's  system,  improves  digestion,  produces 
a  greater  proportion  of  flesh  and  feathers  from  the  feed,  and  stimulates  the  egg- 
producing  organs.  It  is  my  own  prescription,  used  successfully  during  twenty-six 
years  of  veterinary  practice  and  poultry  raising.  Dr.  LeGear's  Poultry  Powder  is 

Guaranteed  to  produce  results 

Buy  a  package  from  your  dealer.  If  you  do  not  believe  that  it  has  benefited  your  poultry,  and 
made  more  profits  for  you,  I  authorize  the  dealer  to  refund  your  money. 


Dr.  LeGear's 
Stock  Powders 

produce  perfect  digestion, 
drive  out  worms,  increase 
growth  and  production. 


Dr.  LeGear's  Antiseptic 
Healing  Powder 

cleanses,  drys  and  heals  sorei 
and  cuts  quickly.  Handy  to  use. 
in  sifter  top  cans. 


Dr.  LeGear's 

Lice  Killer 
(powdered)  rids  your  flock 
quickly  of  lice,  protects  chicks, 
etc. 


Dr.l.D.LeCeir. 

V.S. 
(la  Surgeon's 

Robe) 

Graduate  of 
OntarioVeter- 
Inary  College 
(Toronto.Can.) 
1892.  Nation- 
ally famous 
specialist  in 
treatment  of 
stock  and 
poultry.  26 
years'  actual 
veterin  ary 
practice. 


Free  sample— ask  your  dealer 


Dr.  LeGear's  Remedies  are  sold  by  40,000  of  the  best  dealers— never  by  peddlers.  Ask  your  dealer 
today  for  liberal  free  sample  package  of  Dr.  LeGear's  Stock  Powders  or  Dr.  LeGear's  Poultry 
Powder,  and  get  a  free  copy  of  Dr.  LeGear's  Stock  and  Poultry  Book.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  the 
samples  and  books,  ask  him  to  write  us  for  them.  We  will  supply  him  promptly. 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Co.,  767  Howard  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


"EASTMAN'S  BRKD-TO-I.AY"  Humanized 
and  tiapnrsteil  Harm]  Plymouth  Rocks.  Sep- 
tember chicks,  eggs,  cockerels.  Pairmead 
Poultry  Farm,  Fairmcad.  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CIIIX  from  heavy 
laying-  (Hotranized)  stock.  $1 1  per  100.  We 
iruarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery. 
4HS  Sixth  street,  Petaluma.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE: — Eighty  pair  mated  "White 
King-"  pigeons.  "Giroux  strain";  all  young 
birds  and  guaranteed  very  fast  breeders  Box 
1240.  Pacific i  RurajJPregB.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal.  Stamps. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winnerg~at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  'Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  TOO.  Los 
G.itos.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs  from  our 
selected  purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  hens 
Tupmnn  Poultry  Farm,  Ceres.  Cal. 


ALBERT    M.    HART,   CLEMENTS,  CAL.- 

Breeder  and  shipper  of  bronze  turkeys. 


DEVILS 


ASSASSIN 
of  Vermin 


Shorten  the  Molt- 
Hurry  the  Pullets 

Get  your  birds  to  laying  early.    Keep  them  at  it  all  winter.  Make 
bigger  profits  than  ever  before.     Right  now,  today;,  you  should  use 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

The  Guaranteed  Poultry  Tonic  and  Conditioner 

It  shortens  the  molting  period  by  weeks,  prevents  loss  during  this  critical  period, 
makes  the  hens  lay  early  and  often.  It  brings  the  pullets  to  early  laying  maturity, 
strengthens  and  invigorates  them  for  a  hard  winter's  work. 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  will  make  your  layers  begin  profitable  egg-production  week: 
earlier  than  they  otherwise  would,  keep  them  laying  heavily  and  steadily  <' 
ing  the  period  of  hi~h  prices,  protect  their  health,  enable  them  to  earn 
big  money  for  you.     Make  the  lest  at  our  risk- 

Oar  dealer  in  your  town  hat  instructions  to  supply  yon  with  Pratts  Preparation, 
Onr  square-deal  guarantee — "Your  money  back  if  YOU  ore  not  satisfied"— the 
f oarantee  that  has  stood  lor  nearly  SO  yean. 

WnU  for  our  New  Poultry  Book— FREE  \ 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 


Makes  Hens  Lay^L  ( 

ACTElN 

Makes  Hogs  Pay  I  V 


Zo/COULSONS  EGG  FOOD 

~  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
'CHICKENS  FROM 
hSHELL  TO  MARKET" 
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HOME  CIRCLE 


! 


OUR  BARGAIN. 

Is  all  our  world  upon  a  counter  laid? 
That  is  their  taunt  who  say  they 
know  us  well. 
Then  let  us  like  true  merchants  to 
our  trade; 
What  wares  has  God  to  sell? 

A  world   at  liberty,  a  path  made 
clear 

For  steadfast  justice  and  endur- 
ing peace, 
Nations   released   forever   from  the 
fear 

Of  evil  days  like  these. 

A  sound  investment!  but — the  price 

is  high — 
Long    hoarded    wealth    in  ruin, 

flame  and  steel; 
Death  lurking  in  the  sea  and  in  the 

sky — 

What  say  you?    Shall  we  deal? 

Wt  take  thy  bargain,  Master  of  the 
Mart. 

Though  we  may  flinch,  we  cannot 
turn  away. 
Send   thy   resistless   fire   upon  our 
heart 

And  make  us  strong  to  pay! 

— Amelia  Josephine  Burr. 


Do  not  delay  sending 
for 

YOUR  FREE 
COPY 

of  Barker  Bros.'  Helpful 

FURNITURE 
CATALOG 

Out  of  its  112  pages  you'll  gain 
many  valuable  pointers  on  home- 
making  and  a  splendid  knowledge 
of  furniture  values.  Practically 
every  department  of  this  great 
home-furnishing  institution  is  rep- 
resented in  this  valuable  book — 
not  onlv  FURNITURE  but  com- 
plete HOME-FURNISHING  lines. 

The  book  is  splendidly  illus- 
trated with  actual  photographic 
reproductions  of  the  furniture 
puces  AS  THEY  ACTUALLY 
ARE.  Making  your  selections 
from  these  pictures  ^nd  the  con- 
cise, accurate  word  descriptions  is 
almost  like  shopping  in  person  in 
our  store. 

Write  to  Mail  Order  Division 
No.  23  today  and  ask  us  to  send 
your  free  copy  postpaid. 


The  House  of 
Complete  and  Competent  Home 
Furnishing  Service 

724-738    SOUTH  BROADWAY, 
LOS  ANGELES. 


High  School,  Lower  School.  Ac- 
credited best  colleges  East  and 
West.  Strong  French,  music  and 
home  economics  courses.  Com- 
fortable buildings.  Favorable 
climate  and  large  grounds  per- 
mit outdoor  life  all  year.  Physi- 
cal culture.  All  sports.  Resident 
nurse.  17th  year  opens  Septem- 
ber 16th.  For  illustrated  booklet, 
write 

Miss  Catherine  Harker, 

Principal 
PALO  ALTO  CALIFORNIA 


GIRLS  OF  YESTERDAY. 


Girls  of  today  are  a  good  deal 
alike.  They  learn  the  same  lessons, 
play  the  same  way,  and  dress  in 
middy  blouses,  serge  skirts,  and 
bright  sweaters.  The  little  girls  of 
long  ago  were  as  different  as  were 
the  parts  of  Europe  from  which  their 
colonist  parents  had  come. 

Katinka,  in  old  Albany,  was  a 
real  Dutch  girl.  Her  flaxen  hair 
stood  out  in  two  straight  braids  on 
either  side  of  her  white  cap.  Her 
skirts  were  full  and  short,  and  her 
wooden  shoes  made  a  loud  tapping 
as  she  walked  to  school  over  the 
rough  stones  of  the  street.  Katinka 
was  always  up  long  before  school 
time,  wakened  by  the  jingle  of  many 
cow  bells.  There  were  great  herds 
of  cows  in  old  Albany  and  it  was 
part  of  Katinka's  work  to  drive  the 
cows  to  pasture  at  daybreak. 

Then  came  breakfast  of  butter- 
milk, crullers,  cheese  and  sausages. 
After  school  Katinka  hurried 1  home 
to  work  on  the  stockings  she  was 
knitting.  We  can  almost  see  her,  in- 
tent on  her  needles,  seated  in  the 
stiff  little  garden  that  was  bright 
with  tulips  they  had  brought  from 
their  homeland — Holland. 

In  the  South,  quaint  little  Chloe, 
the  slender  English  cousin  of  Ka- 
tinka. learned  to  play  on  her  spinet 
and  tended  the  roses  in  her  garden. 
She  wore  her  hair  in  curls  and  was 
dressed  in  old-fashioned  flowered  ma- 
terials and  tiny,  laced  slippers.  She 
was  a  good  little  housekeeper, 
though,  and  learned  from  her  mother 
how  to  brew  home  remedies  from 
herbs,  how  to  measure  the  food  sup- 
plies from  the  big  storeroom,  and  I 
how  to  make  the  sweets  and  pre- 
serves for  which  the  South  was  so 
famous. 

Chloe  was  happiest,  though,  in  the 
beautiful  garden  of  the  plantation 
where  she  lived.  She  had  flowers 
there  brought  from  England — holly- 
hocks, yellow  cowslips,  sweet  peas, 
honeysuckles,  and  jonquils.  As  6he 
little  Southern  girl  in  her  ruffled 
sunbonnet,  carrying  a  basket  and 
garden  shears,  went  from  flower  to 
flower,  she  looked  like  a  blossom 
herself,  a  real  part  of  the  garden. 

As  Katinka  knitted  and  Chloe 
picked  roses,  Emily,  the  little  Quaker 
girl  of  old  Philadelphia,  went,  in 
her  gray  cloak,  on  errands  of  mercy 
up  and  down  the  quaint,  narrow 
streets  of  the  town.  Her  mother 
liked  nothing  so  much  as  packing  a 
basket  of  delicacies  for  an  ailing 
neighbor,  and  Emily  always  carried 
it  carefully  to  its  destination,  walk- 
ing soberly,  for  she  had  been  taught 
that  it  was  unseemly  to  run.  She 
wore  a  big  poke  bonnet  that  almost 
hid  her  demure  little  face  and  she 
said  "thee"  and  "thou"  with  great 
care.  She  could  sweep  and  cook  and 
spin  as  well  as  her  mother,  and  when 
she  had  not  yet  reached  her  teens 
Emily  had  to  give  up  school  alto- 
gether to  help  with  the  work  of  her 
Quaker  home. 

Last  of  all.  there  was  industrious 
little  Patience,  the  girl  of  New  Eng- 
land. She  wore  a  long,  gray  frock 
of  homespun  with  a  white  handker- 
chief folded  over  her  shoulders,  and 
a  little  gray  cap  bordered  with  white. 
Patience's  brother  went  to  school  in 
the  morning,  but  she  was  obliged  to 
remain  at  home  and  study  with  her 
mother,  as  she  helped  spin,  weave, 
I  and  cook.  What  a  wonderful  little 
|  cook  Patience  was,  though!  She 
could  stuff  a  turkey  and  make  mince- 
meat and  doughnuts.  She  was  able 
to  patch  and  quilt  the  warmest  kind 
of  comfortables,  and  she  knitted  all 
her  brother's  winter  mufflers  and 
mittens. 

Four  girls  of  long  ago!  Which 
will  you  be,  or  will  you  try  to  imi- 
tate the  industry  of  all  and  so  be  the 
best  kind  of  American  girl? — Caro- 
lyn S.  Bailey  in  Queen's  Gardens. 


latter  feat,  instead  of  frying  fish 
they  bake  it.  Their  method  is  to 
wet  the  prepared  fish  in  heavily 
salted  milk,  to  take  the  place  of 
egg,  roll  in  crumbs  and  place  in 
baking  pan  with  small  amount  of 


oil.  Bake  rather  slowly  and  an 
odorless,  golden  brown  dish  is  the 
result.  To  cook  enough  fish  for  two 
meals  at  one  time  is  an  economy,  as 
the  left-overs  may  be  used  to  make 
soup  or  creamed  dishes. 


**•  Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
j*T  for  Landscape  Work. 

Hardy     Rhododendrons,     Azaleas,  Boxwood*, 
Hollies  and  a  complete  line  of 

Coniferous  Evergreens. 
WHITE    FOB  PRICES 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

HKKhV  CALIFORNIA. 


BAKED  FISH. 


The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has 
sent  to  this  Coast  women  to  demon- 
strate the  best  methods  of  cooking 
fish,  especially ,  the  local  varieties 
that  will  not  stand  long  shipment. 
These  women  want  to  eliminate  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  also  the  bad 
odors  of  cooking.    To  accomplish  this 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW 
ABOUT  PIANOS 

Assuming  that  you  can  "tell  a  good  tone,"  can  you  judge  the 


hundred  and  one  thi 


which  enter  into  the  making  of  a 


Pianovthe  things  which  have  their  part  in  making  and  main- 
taining a  good  tone?  Do  you  know  the  differences  in  plate 
and  scale  design?  Are  you  familiar  with  the  various  "actions"? 
Are  you  a  judge  of  the  wood,  the  wire,  the  felt,  the  veneers 
and  all  the  other  materials  which  enter  into  the  making  of  a 
Piano? 

Probably  not — not  one  person  in  a  thousand  possesses  this 
expert  knowledge.  After  all,  when  buying  a  Piano  you  depend 
greatly  upon  the  expertness  and  the  integrity  of  the  Dealer 
or  House.  Let  your  greatest  care  be  the  selection  of  the 
Piano  House.  Tell  that  House  what  you  would  like  and  what 
you  can  afford  and  they  will  guide  your  selection  of  a  Piano 
with  expert  judgment  and  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  you  well. 
Beware  of  a  "cheap  piano" — in  the  end  it  is  the  most  expensive. 
Avoid  the  alluring  statements '  of  some  dealers — they,  are  but 
pitfalls  to  catch  the  unwary.  Protect  yourself  by  going  to  a 
Piano  House  with  a  reputation  for  integrity  and  fair  dealing — 
you  will  never  regret  it. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores  —  or 
write  us   asking  for  illustrated  catalogues  and  prices. 

We  are  dealers  in  Steinway  and  other  Pianos,  Pianola 
Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,   Player   Music,  etc. 

Sherman,  feay&  Co, 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  i  Streets,  Sacramento 
325  E.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
i  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
190-192  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  Vallejo.  Portland,  Seattle.  Tacoma.  Spokane. 


War  Time  Thrift 
Chill  Time  Comfort 

The  investment  of  five  dollars  in  a  "Premier"  gas  maker 
is  not  a  venture — it  has  three  years  of  success — proof  to 
back  it  up  as  a  quick  means  to  fuel  relief  and  comfort — 
thrift. 

 More  heat  for  less  money  in  kerosene.    Perfection  in 

combustion  assures  clean  fire  without  smoke,  soot  or 
fumes  and  no  carbon.         .  * 

— Make  inquiries — investigate — satisfy  yourself  what  hon- 
est effort  has  accomplished.    Circular  upon  request. 

Burner,  with  written  guarantee,  *»|-  f%f% 
prepaid  anywhere  ^WiUU 

PREMIER  BURNER  CO. 

246  South  Spring  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"THE  SIMPLEST  THING  IN  THE  WORLD." 


Power 
Mite 


The  full  series  of  high 
boiling  points  in  "Red 
Crown"  makes  power  and 
mileage  sure.  Look  for  the 
Red  Crown  sign. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


and 


\7fe  Gasoline  of Qaah{y\ 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Fraud  Mo,  September  11,  1(*1S. 
WHEAT. 

Wheat  Is  selling  at  the  prices  an- 
nounced bv  the  Federal  Grain  Corpora- 
tion, and  these  prices  will  doubtless  be 
maintained  for  the  present  crop.  The 
prices  quoted  are  for  grain  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Portland,  and  guaranteed  at  least  $2 
per  bushel  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  The 
price  of  sacks  and  sacking  not  included. 

No.   1  hard  *2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft   2.18 

No.  2    2.1o 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do.  No.  2   2.13 

do,  No.  2   2.09 

BARLEY. 

There  were  no  developments  this  week 
In  the  proposed  Government  control  of 
barley  prices.  The  market  is  dull  and 
Inactive  both  on  the  exchange  and  on 
the  street. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.40@2.47% 

OATS. 

There  has  been  some  inquiry  for  black 
oats  this  week,  but  no  sales  are  reported. 
It  is  said  the  little  stock  of  this  descrip- 
tion on  hand  is  badly  mixed  with  barley 
and  practically  unsalable. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.50@2.65 

Red   seed    2.75Q3.25 

CORN. 

Corn   continues  inactive. 
(First-hand   prices  on   strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

California  sacked   $4.20@4.25 

Milo  maize    3.95<S  1  K 

Egyptian    4.05@4.10 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1611  tons,  compared  to  17!>4  tons  the  pre- 
vious week.  Although  these  receipts  are 
very  light  for  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
market  is  slow  and  inactive,  with  very 
little  demand.  The  poorer  grades  are 
moved  with  difficulty  only.  The  majority 
of  consumers  throughout  the  city  seem  to 
be  well  supplied  and  are  out  of  the 
market  at  present.  The  demand  for  hay 
at  interior  points  is  furnished  direct,  and 
does  not  reach  San  Francisco.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  using  some  hay  right  along, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
animals  have  been  removed  from  the 
Philippines  and  Hawaii,  the  usual  trade 
for  these  points  is  lighter  than  formerly. 
Wheat  No.  1   J23.00@25.tX) 

do,   No.  2    20.00(ft  22.00 

Choice  tame  oat   24.00©26.00 

Wild    oat.    new   19.00ra'23.00 

Barley,   new    19.00@23.00 

Alfalfa,  first  cutting   ]6.00@20.00 

do,  second  cutting   22.00@24.00 

Stock    18.00rS21.00 

Barley  straw   50(S80c 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


CALIFORNIA'S  CHOPS  TO  DATE. 


Crop  report  as  of  September  1. 
1918,  for  the  State  of  California,  as 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Es- 
timates, U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  transmitted  through  the 
office  of  the  Field  Agents  for  the 
State  of  California: 


191- 


Corn — 

Condition,  per  cent .  . 
Production,  bushels.  . 

Spring  Wheat  

Condition,  per  cent.  . 
Production,  bushels.  . 
Oats — 

Condition,  per  cent.. 
Production,  bushels.  . 
Barley — 

Condition,  per  cent.  . 
Production,  bushels.  . 
Potatoes,    lri8h — 

Condition,  per  cent .  . 
Production,  bushels.  . 
Potatoes,  S«wt — 

Condition,  per  cent.  . 
Production,  bushels.  . 
Rice — 

Condition,  per  cent .  . 
Production,  bushels.  . 
Hay,  All — 

Production,  tons  .... 
Quality,  per  cent.  .  .  . 
Alfalfa — 

Production,  per  cent. 
Past  u  res — 

Condition,  per  cent.. 
Grain   Sorghum — 

Condition,  per  cent.. 
Field    Peas — 

Condition,  per  cent.. 
Field  Beans — 

Condition,  per  cent.  . 
Tomatoes — 

Condition,  per  cent . 
Cabbage — 

Condition,  per  cent.  . 
Onions — 

Condition,  per  cent.  . 
Oranges— 

per  cent . . 
per  cent. . 


86 
.684,0001 


90 

2.400.000 


Condition 
Apples — 

Condition 
Peach 


•acnes — 

Condition,  per  cent.  . 
Pears — 

Condition,  per  cent.  . 
Grapes — 

Condition,  per  cent.  . 
Watermelons- 
Production,  per  cent. 
Cantaloupes — 

Production,  per  cent. 
Sugar  Beets- 
Condition,  per  cent. . 
PRICES 
Wheat — cents  per  bus. 
Corn— cents  per  bus.  . 
Oats — cents  per  bus.  . 
Potatoes — cents  per  bu 
Hay— <lollars  per  ton . 
Eggs— cents  per  doz .  . 


80 
707.000 

77 
791.000 

78 
244.000 

90 
913.000 

90 
i.318.000 

(.140.000 
93 

89 

68 

89 

84 

82 

84 

84 

88 

65 

74 

74 

83 

93 

88 

90 

no 

215 
180 

89 
160 

20 

48 


89 

6.SOO.000 
91 

39.150.000 
86 

15.225.000 
91 

1.002.000 

97 
5.000.000 

4.819.000 
98 

93 

80 

87 

70 

81 

85 

86 

95 

50 

83 

91 

no 

03 

88 

95 

90 

212 
175 
84 
150 
15.70 
40 


FEED8TUFF8. 

The  market  for  feedstuffs  is  quiet. 
Coconut  cake  is  scarce,  and  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  holder  could  ship  as  much  as 
a  carload  on  demand.  The  price  was 
advanced  to  $45.50  on  account  of  this 
scarcity.  Oilcake  was  also  advanced  to 
$7n  ou"  account  of  the  scarcity  of  linseed. 
Otherwise  the  market  was  unchanged. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $33.00@34.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   45.50 

Cracked  corn    86.00@88.00 

Oilcake    TS.00 

Rolled  barley    52.00@52.50 

Rolled  oats    58.00@60.00 

Bran,  carload  lots  In  S.  F   23.75 

Mixed  feed,  do,  do   25.00 

Middlings,  do,  do   25.75 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

Both  potatoes  and  onions  are  easier  on 
normal  demand.  Summer  squash  is  get- 
ting scarce  and  sold  at  a  higher  level. 
Tomatoes  are  higher,  but  the  stock  com- 
ing  in   is   of   better  quality.     Peas  and 

beans  are  higher.   

Peas   $@l°c 

String  beans,  per  lb  7@9c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  5@6c 

Carrots,  per  sack  75@85c 

Rhubarb,  San  .lose,  per  box  None 

Summer  squash   loefffSl.OO 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box .  .75cfti $1.00 

do.  Alameda,  lugs  iScffltl.OO 

Eggplant,   per   box  tJ5@7..c 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  crate  75e@$1.00 

Lettuce.  Sacramento,  crate  Nominal 

Tomatoe9,  per  crate —  _  , 

Merced   Nominal 

Hay   $1.00@1.C0 

Potatoes — 

Garnet  Chile,  on  street  None 

Whites   $2.25@2.50 

Sweets,   per  lb  4Vi@4%c 

Onions — 

River   Reds   None 

Yellows   $1.50@1.75 

Australian    Browns    1.50@1.7S 

Garlic,  new   ■  •  • 

Green  corn,  Alameda,  per  sack.  .$2.o0@3.00 
Okra   5@7c 

BEANS. 

Beans  continue  weak.  No  demand  is  de- 
veloping to  take  care  of  the  old  stock 
and  the  nearness  of  the  new  crop  has  a 
depressing  effect  ou  prices. 

Bavos.   per  ctl  $  7.00@  7.25 

Blaekeves    0.25@  6.50 

Cranberry  beans    10.25010.50 

Limas  (south,  reeleaned)   12.00 

Pinks    6.75®  7.00 

Red    kidneys  Nominal 

Mexican  Reds    7.25@  7.40 

Teparv  beans    7.50®  8.50 

Garbanzos    8.00®  8.i5 

POULTRY. 

While  there  will  be  another  Jewish 
festival  Monday  of  next  week,  the  prin- 
cipal feast  days  are  past,  and  hens  and 
roosters  were  weaker  in  consequence. 
Monday's  holiday  this  week,  with  another 
holldnv  on  Thursday  of  this  week,  has 
had  a  weakening  effect  on  practically  all 
descriptions  except  geese,  which  are 
stronger. 

Turkevs.  live,  young  spring,  lb  36@3Sc 

do.  bid   30@32e 

do.  dressed,  old  ■;34<' 

Broilers.  1%  to  2  lbs  38@40c 

do,  1%   lbs  4oc 

do,  %  to  l'i  lbs  4<c 

Frvers  3S@39c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  36c 

do.   Leghorn   -.31@32c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  overi   3.@3Sc 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  u24c 

lieese,    young,    per   lb  25@'_iC 

do.   old.   per  lb  WC 

Squabs,  per  lb  -••■*•'<' 

Ducks  8Tf>£ 

do.  old   24@2oc 

Belgian  hares  (live)   ■ -  ISC 

do.  dressed   19@23c 

Bt'TTER. 

Butter  scored  a  two-cent  advance  over 
the  high  of  last  week  for  extras.  Butter 
has  been  remarkably  steady  in  compari- 
son with  the  generally  advancing  market 
in  eggs  and  cheese,  and.  while  it  Is  high. 
I  he  general  opinion  Is  that  It  is  now  in 
for  further  advances.  The  receipts  are 
not  heavy.  . 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   54%  54     55     —     55%  •"«% 

Prime  1st   PB     52     52     —     32  52 

Firsts   49     49     49     —     49  Norn. 

EGGS. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  com- 
ment on  the  Street  and  elsewhere  over 
Hie  high  range  reached  by  eggs  on  the 
local  exchange.  Some  eggs  have  been 
Imported  which  retailed  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  exchange  wholesale  price.  These 
Imported  ec^s  are  of  the  brown  variety, 
and  not  so  carefully  sorted  as  the  eggs 
dealt  in  on  the  exchange.  They  are  fresh 
ranch  eggs,  but  in  comparison  with  the 
product  of  the  exchange  are  designated 
as  "culls."  Members  of  the  exchange  ex- 
plain the  high  price  of  eggs  on  the 
(.'round  of  demand  for  selected  eggs  and 
the  statement  that  the  people  are  willing 


to  pay  for  the  faucy  product.  During 
the  past  week  the  fluctuation  of  eggs  on 
the  exchange  was  less  than  It  has  been 
for  a  long  time  end  the  close  found  ex- 
tras a  half  cent  cheaper  than  the  high  of 
Inst  week. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   63%  64     63%  —     64  63% 

Extra  lsts   Nominal 

Firsts   46     48     46     46     46  Norn. 

Extra  pullets.. 62     62     61     —     61%  61 

CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  is  constantly  show- 
lug  a  broader  range  of  demand.  This 
week  Cheddars  were  dealt  in  for  the  first 
time  in  months.  First  California  flats 
were  again  called.  California  cheese  was 
in  demand  at  all  sessions  of  the  ex- 
change. Oregon  cheese  of  all  descrip- 
tions was  not  so  much  in  demand. 

California  Cheddar,  flats,  fancy  30c 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  31%c 

First  California  flats,  per  lb  30%c 

California  Y.  A.  fancy  31c 

Oregoa  triplets,  fancy  30c 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  30%c 

C.  S.  Oregon  triplets  fancy  30%c 

do,  Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  28%c 

do,  Long  Horn  fancy  29c 

Monterey  cheese   23 (g  25c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  market  has  not  been  lively  during 
the  week.  Plums  and  peaches  are  near 
iug  the  end  of  their  season.  Cantaloupes 
are  not  plentiful,  but  the  demand  has 
fallen  to  such  a  degree  that  this  descrip- 
tion sold  at  lower  prices  on  ponies  aud 
standards.  Grapes  were  more  active  than 
any  other  fruit  this  week.  This  fruit 
is  in  first-class  condition  aud  is  in  good 
demand.  Isabellas  are  now  arriving 
quantity  and  are  in  prime  condition  for 
the  housewife's  jelly  kettle. 

Apples   $1.50@2.50 

Apricots,  per  crate   Nominal 

Peaches,  4-box  crate  75c@$1.2T 

Figs,  black,  per  box  None 

do,  double  layer   $1.00@1.50 

do,  Single  Row  Whites  65@75c 

Strawberries,    per    chest  $7.0Offi  O.oo 

Blackberries,  per  chest  6.00@8.00 

Raspberries,    per  chest  9.00@10.00 

Loganberries,  per  chest   None 

Plums   S1.00-W1.50 

Cantaloupes,  flats   60@75c 

do,    ponies   $  1  .OOtfr  1 .2. 

do.  standard    1.25M1.50 

Watermelons,  per  lb  l'4@l%c 

Pears.  Bartlett,  per  box  $1.50@2.25 

Grapes,  seedless   $1.00 

do.   Malaga   $1.00@1.25 

do,  Fountainbleu   90@1.00 

do,  Tokay    1.25<ff  l  50 

do,    Isabella    IM 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Prices    of    citrus    fruits    remain  un- 
changed.   It  is  said  there  is  a  downward 
tendency  in  lemons.    Oranges  and  grape- 
fruit remain  firm. 
Oranges : 

Valencias,  fancy   $7.50(ffS.OO 

Valencias,  choice    7.00@7.50 

Lemons:  _  „ 

Fancv.  per  box   5.50ifi<..50 

Choice    4.50@5.50 

Standard    3.00@4.00 

Lemonettes    3.0004.00 

Grapefruit,  fancy,  new   5.00@6.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  inactive  from 
the  buyer's  standpoint.  Apples  are 
stronger  and  some  purchases  at  13>4c  are 
reported.  The  driers  who  are  willing  to 
sell  at  the  prices  quoted  have  been  pretty 
well  denned  out.  The  prices  paid  for 
apples  and  pears  during  the  past  week 
are  said  to  he  above  the  Eastern  prices 
and  this  has  a  tendency  to  restrict  pur- 

tSSBm   laauK- 

Pears   10%@13c 

Prunes,  graded,  price  to  growers: 

gain  in  dip   » 

Prunes,  graded  prices  to  growers: 

20-30,  inclusive,  per  lb  15c 

31-41,  Inclusive,  basis   -10t 

42-51.  inclusive,  basis   9%t 

52-61,  Inclusive,  basis   gVSc 

62-71,  Inclusive,  basis   8%c 

82-91.  inclusive,  basis   »c 

92-101,  inclusive,  basis   8c 

102-121,  Inclusive,  per  lb  4}y 

122  and  up,  per  lb  ;iii;£! 

Apricots   35£!2 

Figs   I2@16c 

Raisins —  _,. 

Muscats   J%c 

Thompsons   <>?7(' 

Sultsnas   6%c 

HONEY. 

Ilonev  is  strong  at  present  quotations 
and  some  of  the  beemen  are  Inclined  to 
demand  an  advance.  The  local  market  is 
absorbing  very  little  honey,  and  It  is  a 
question  how  much  more  increase  in  price 
the  export  trade  will  stand. 

White,  extracted   r'S22/' 

Light  amber   IgJWOo 

Amber   15@18r 

RICE. 

Paddy  rice,  1918  crop  $4.32 

Clear  No.  1,  1918  crop  at  mill   LOU 


LOS  ANGELES 


Los  Angeles,  Sept.  10,  1918. 
BUTTER. 

A  higher  market  and  good  demand  was 
bad  the  past  week  for  all  extras.  The 
Eastern  markets  are  all  higher,  2%@3c 
under  an  increased  government  demand, 
and  that  had  a  sympathetic  influence  upon 
the  market  here.  The  receipts  for  the*  week 
were  343,210  pounds  against  291.700  pounds 
the  same  week  last  year.  The  cold  storage 
holdings  now  are  559,279  pounds  against 
244,179  pounds  the  same  week  last  year. 
We  quote: 

California  extra  creamery  51c 

do,  prime  first   49c 

do,  first   48c 

Same  week  last  year — 

California  extra  creamery  41c 

do,  prime  first   39c 

do,  first   38c 

Daily  quotations — 

191S—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   50     50     50     50     51  51 

1917— 

Extra   41     41     41  41 


41  41 


EGGS 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  Sept.  11,  1918. 
The  market  both  in  the  East  and  on  the 
coast  is  strong  on  Valencias,  while  lemons 
have  suffered  a  slight  decline.  Valencias 
are  selling  in  New  York  at  unprecedented 
prices,  fancies  ranging  from  $8.50  to  $11.25 


and  sllghtlv  over  for  extra  fancy.  The 
total  shipments  to  date  for  the  season,  ac- 
cording to  latest  available  reports,  are: 
Oranges,  16.134  carloads;  lemons.  5442  car- 
loads. At  same  date  last  year  there  had 
been  shipped  43.401  earloads  of  oranges 
and  7531  carloads  of  lemons. 


While  the  market  here  the  past  week  was 
not  so  snappy  as  the  week  before,  all  fresh 
ranch  found  a  ready  market.  Chicago  was 
up  l%@2c  during  the  week  on  first  and 
San  Francisco  advanced  %c  during  the 
week.  This  with  light  receipts,  only  666 
cases  of  fresh  ranch,  by  rail,  for  the  week 
against  711  cases  the  same  week  last  year, 
favored  holders  and  enabled  them  to  main- 
tain a  firm  market.  The  receipts  by  truck 
continue  to  run  about  four  times  as  large 
as  the  arrivals  by  rail,  making  the  supply 
for  the  week  3330  cases  against  3555  cases 
the  same  week  last  year.  The  cold  storage 
holdings  now  are  80,393  cases  against  68,501 
cases  this  time  last  year. 
Daily  quotations: 

1918—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   57     59     59     59     59  59 

Case  count  ...53  53  53  53  53  53 
Pullets   49     49     50     50     50  50 

1917— 

Extra   **'A  44%  43%  45     44%  44% 

Case  count  ....42  42  38  42  42  42 
Pullets   37     37     36%  37     37  37 

VEGETABLES. 

Market  was  well  supplied  and  all  good 
fresh  stuff  in  very  fair  demand. 

We  quote  from  grow?  s-   _, 

Potatoes,  local   per  lug  jWcfjfl.W 

do,  do.  per  cwt  $2.00ml.jo 

do,  northern,  per  cwt  2.50@2.i5 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  lb  2%<&3c 

Garlic,  per  lb  8©ve 

Onions— Stockton   YelliT  Danvers.  

cwt  $1.75(52.00 

Onions— White  Globe,  per  cwt...  2.00@2.25 
Onions — Small  Bermuda,  per  crate.  .SOC<}!'0e 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $2. 25<fi2 ..« 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  2?o1^c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  2@2%c 

Summer  squash,  local,  per  lug  25(ff3;«' 

String  beans,  per  lb  5@fic 

Tomatoes,  home-grown,  per  lug .. .  .SOfffJ-V 

Eggplant,  per  lb  

Cucumbers,  home-grown,  per  lug. .  .30@4.V 

Corn,  per  lug  of  3  doz  50ifiWV 

Lima  beans,  lb  4%©5c 

POULTRY. 

There  was  a  little  more  life  to  the 
market  the  past  week.  Light  broilers  were 
In  good  demand  and  under  light  receipts 
were  advanced  lc.  Heavy  hens  were  also 
wanted  and  are  up  lc.  Light  hens  slow 
sale.  Turkeys  and  ducks  steady.  Geese 
dull. 

The  following  prices  were  agreed  upon 
last  Friday,  September  6,  and  hold  good 
until  the  coming  Friday: 

Broilers,  l<f?  114  lbs  35c 

Broilers.    !%«!%   lbs  34c 

Fryers.  2@3  lbs  •  

Roasters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  29e 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  lb  An/^oo 

Hens   '"  %~S~"'r 

Tom  turkeys   2222« 

Ducks   —<B  *f« 

Geese   J  _e 

Squabs,  live,  per  lb  ^Oc 

Squabs,  dressed,  lb  *0f 

FRUITS. 

Receipts  continue  good,  but  the  market 
was  not  over  supplied  the  past  week  and 
under  lighter  offerings  the  tone  of  the 
market  was  better.  The  market  for 
grapes  was  very  good.  Pears  steady  and 
in  verv  good  demand.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  plums.  Apples  selling  better  and 
a  little  higher.  Quinces  dull  but  steady. 
Figs  selling  fairly  at  old  prices. 
We  quote  from  growers: 

Figs.  Black  Spanish.  7-th  box  J""!'.'*10 

do.  White.  7-lb.  box  '■<"" -"jc 

Peaches,  freestone,  per  lug  $1.00wl.jjB 

do.  clings,  per  lug  l  .'.Vii  1  50 

Pears,  local,  per  lb  -«j3c 

Pears.  Mountain   ••*'** 

Crabapples.  per  lug  $l._5OT'l.ji0 

Plums — Satsuma.  per  lb  4ffl4%c 

Nectarines,   per  lb  3%©wSj 

Grapes —  „, , 

Malagas,   per   lb  Hli'UV, 

do.  Muscat,  per  lb  li,  'rAC 

do,  .Liberty,  per  lb.  ..._%«*.* 

do.  Rose  Peru,  per  lb  2'_;<ii.c 

do.  Tokay,  per  lb  ^'^"iZ 

Banana  apples.  4-tier  $..JS 

Apples    Alexanders.     4-tier   -  -    '  ~  S 

do.  4%-tier    2.00 

do    Gravenstein.    4-tier   „iS 

do.  do..  4%-tier   •  •  nv,,Se2 

do.  Bellefleurs.  local,  per  lb  ••■_•• 2 
Avocado  pears,  small,  per  do«  .  .50c((/  00 

do.  large,  per  doe  **<*Vr  ^-'ll!. 

Plums,  per  lb    -^r"r- 

Qulnres.  per  lug  ^^^3 

BERRIES. 
There  was  quite  a   falling   off  In  the 
receipts  the  past   week  and   the  market 
was   higher   on   strawberries  and  black- 
berries.   Raspberries  unchanged  but  firm. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Strawberries—  „       „  __ 

Fancv.  per  30  basket  crate.. 
Poor  to  choice.  30- basket  crate  ■:.<««,;  ?< 
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PRIORITY  ACCORDED  TO  POULTRY  AND  LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRIES. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  poultry  and  livestock 
industries  as  viewed  by  the  Government  in  war  times,  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  has,  in  the  Priorities  List  issued  on  September  9,  placed 
feed  in  the  first  class,  immediately  following  ammunition,  explosives, 
and  similar  articles  directly  used  in  warfare. 


Blackberries,  30-basket  crate  2.50@3.00 

Raspberries,  30-basket  crate  2.75@3.00 

MELONS. 

'There  were  not  so  many  in  the  past 
week  and  the  tone  of  the  market  was 
stronger.  Watermelons  are  selling  fairly 
well.  There  was  a  good  demand  for 
cantaloupes  at  last  week's  prices.  Casabas 
In  liberal  supply  and  slow  sale.  Paul 
Rose  cantaloupes  a  little  higher.  Honey- 
dew  melons  slow  sale. 
Cantaloupes — 

Tip  Top,  home-grown  standard 

crate   $1.00©  1.10 

do,  do,  pony  orate   65@T5c 

do,  do,  jumbo  crate  $2.5<)<?7)2.T5 

Columbia,  junibo  crate    2.?o@3.O0 

Paul  Rose,  standard  crate  $1.23 

Casabas,  per  lb  l%@2c 

Pineapple,  standard  crate   $1.00(3)1.10 

Watermelons,  per  100  lbs  75@1.00 

Honeydew  melons,  16-inch  crate.  .90(3)1.00 

•  do,  jumbo  crate    3.00@3.23 

BEANS. 

Some  new  crop  beans  are  now  being 
offered  and  there  was  some  Utile  doing 
in  limas  and  Lady  Washingtons.  All 
others  are  neglected.  Blackeyes  were 
dull  and  lower,  as  the  new  crop  is  said 
to  be  good. 

We  quote  from  growers : 

Limas,  per  cwt  $11.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt.  ..!   10.00 


Small  white,  per  cwt   10.00 

Pink,  per  cwt   7.550 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt   6.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt   g.50 

HAY. 

The  market  the  past  week  was  duller 
than  ever.  Not  much  coming  in  and  very 
Little  wanted.  Some  little  alfalfa  was 
taken  by  the  dairy  people,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  want  horse  hay. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Barley  hay,  per  ton   $24.00@26.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton    26.00@28.00 

Alfalfa,   northern,    per   ton  21.00@22.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   22.00(3)24.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00@10.00 

COTTON. 

The  market  the  past  week  worked  a 
little  lower.  The  announcement  that  the 
War  Industries  Board  had  recommended 
to  the  President  that  steps  be  taken  to 
stabilize  the  pirice  of  cotton  caused  trad- 
ers to  hold  back  and  go  slow.  The  an- 
nouncement by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment that  the  outlook  of  the  crop  Sep- 
tember 1  was  for  onlv  a  crop  of  11,137,- 
000  bales,  against  15,235,000  bales  June  23. 
prevented  a  break.  The  market  closed 
Monday  in  New  York :  October,  34.07c ; 
December,  33.54c.  Spot  middling  in  New 
York.  35.85c,  against  36.60c  a  week  ago. 
Spot  middling  in  New  Orleans,  33.75c. 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  J.  Li.  Nagle. 


Conditions  in  most  of  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets, with  the  exception  of  New  York,  re- 
main unchanged.  New  York,  however,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  heavy  offerings  of 
cantaloupes,  Northwestern  stock,  and  in- 
creased receipts  from  California,  was  un- 
able to  take  care  of  its  offerings.  The 
market  in  so  far  as  the  demand  for  fruit 
was  concerned,  was  in  good  conditon,  but 
the  labor  shortages  and  congested  dock 
and  track  conditions  made  it  impossible 
to  handle  the  tonnage.  As  a  result  of  a 
conference  between  the  auction  company, 
receivers  and  railroad  officials,  additional 
Bpace  was  secured  and  the  use  of  two  ad- 
ditional piers  was  provided,  which  will 
probably  relieve  the  situation  in  a  few 
days.  In  the  meantime  cars  are  held  on 
track  and  in  some  instances  with  insufff- 
Cient  ice,  which  has  caused  the  fruit  to  l><> 
come  a  little  ripe.  This  applied  principally 
to  pears,  which  are  being  offered  on  the 
market  at  less  than  freight  charges,  which 
has  a  depressing  effect  upon  good  stock. 

The  demand  for  grapes  seems  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  supply,  though  some  of 
the  San  Joaquin  County  offerings  of  To- 
kays,  on  account  of  quality,  have  not  sold 
up  to  expectations.  However,  grapes  ar- 
riving in  good  condition  and  showing  good 
color,  have  so  far  brought  higher  prices 
than  last  year. 

There  seems  to  be  little  activity  in 
peaches,  both  clings  and  freestones  are 
meeting  with  good  demand  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  season  on  pea.  lies  will 
close  with  the  market  showing  a  steady 
advance. 

The  market  remains  unchanged  on  plums 
as  the  receipts  are  falling  off. 

The  movement  of  wine  grapes  from  the 
State  is  very  heavy,  but  on  account  of  the 
extreme   hot   weather   of   two   and  three 


weeks  ago.  some  of  the  cars  are  arriving 
showing  the  grapes  in  a  fermented  condi- 
tion and  are  causing  some  losses.  As  the 
weather  is  cooler,  shipments  leaving  the 
State  from  now  on  should  arrive  in  good 
condition. 

The  movement  of  Tokays  is  very  light. 
The  berries  are  not  adding  sugar  and  the 
color  of  the  majority  of  the  stock  is  pale 
and  unattractive.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  that  a  large  percentage  of  these 
Tokays,  on  account  of  lack  of  quality,  will 
cause  a  declining  market. 

Following  are  the  averages  for  the  week: 

New  York:  Plums— Gros,  $1.73;  Giant, 
$1.11;  Grand  Duke,  $1.64;  Kelsey,  $1.39. 
Pears—  Bartlett,  $2.44;  B.  Hard  v.  $2.17. 
Grapes— Muscat,  $1.82:  Tokav,  $2.24;  Ma- 
laga, $1.70;  Alicante  Bouchet.  $1.45.  Peaches 

Albright.  $1.42:  McDevitt  Cling,  $1.57; 
Wiley  Cling,  $1.50;  Elberta,  $1.10;  Orange 
Cling,  $1.39. 

Chicago:  Pears— Bartlett.  $1.93;  B.  Hardy, 
$1.95.  Peaches— Lovell.  77c:  Elberta.  97c; 
Hulls  Late.  $1.04:  Orange  Cling,  90e.  Plums 
—  Kelsev,  $1.30:  Grand  Duke,  $1.75;  Giant, 
$1.24;  Gros.  $1.34;  Hungarian.  $1.13.  Grapes 

Malaga,  $1.27;  Tokay.  $1.39;  Thompson 
Seedless.  $1.:U  :  Muscat.  95c. 

Boston:  Grapes — Malaga,  $1.33:  Tokay. 
$2.07;  Muscat,  $1.14.  Peaches— Lovell,  $1.00; 
Crawford,  $1.10:  Elberta.  $1.15:  Hulls  Late, 
$1.00;  Orange  Cling.  $1.25:  Susquehanna. 
$1.10.  Pears— Bartlett.  $1.98:  B.  Hardv, 
$1.35.  Plums— Giant.  $1.05;  Grand  Duke, 
$1.12:  Hungarian.  $1.20:  Gros,  $1.24:  Kel- 
sey. $1.31:  Diamond.  $1.02. 

Total  shipments  by  cars  from  August 
30th  to  September  5th,  inclusive: 

62  peaches,  10  plums,  235  pears,  1149 
grapes. 

Total  shipments  to  date,  1918.  12,785  cars. 
Total  shipments  to  date.  1917,  11,538  cars. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  September  11.  1918. 

CATTiLE — Good  weight  steers  are  a  lit- 
tle stronger.  Other  girades  are  steady. 
Cows  are  a  shade  stronger  also.  There 
Is  at  the  present  time  a  heavy  movement 
of  Western  stock  eastward,  which  will 
likely  continue  along  in  November. 
Grass  steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs .  .  11  (a  1 1 '  .c 
No.  1,  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs.  ,ll(3)lH4c 

Second  quality   9@10^c 

Thin   7%@8%c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   7^<3>8c 

Second  quality   6@7c 

Common  to  thin  3%@5Vic 

Bulls  and  stags- 
Good   6c 

Fair   5@5%c 

Thin   4@4%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   11c 

Medium   10c 

Heavy   8@8^c 

SHEEP— The  srheep  and    lamb  market 

are  both  steady,  with  a  light  supply  and 

a   light  consuming  demand. 

Lambs — 

Yearlings   12@12'/Sc 

Milk   12@14y2c 

Sheep — 

Wethers   11(®11%C 

 8/2@9%c 

HOGS  Hogs  are  coming  in  more  freely. 
The  price  remains  unchanged.  Indica- 
tions, however,  point  to  still  further  in- 
creases soon  While  much  of  the  stock 
•arriving  is  in  fairly  good  condition  only, 
the  quality  on  the  whole  Is  improving. 

The  advance  in  hog  values  both  on  the 
Coast  and  in  the  East  has  been  steady 
and  progressive  for  some  time  past.  Two 
carloads  of  hard,  grain-fed  hogs  sold  in 
San  Francisco  last  week  at  "lS^c.  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  in  this  market. 
In  the  Bast  the  necessities  of  the  pack- 


ets have  driven  the  price  of  choice  hogs 
up  to  $20.00(3)20.35.  also  a  record.  The 
market  is  ceasing  to  prophesy  of  the  end. 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain-fed,  100@140  17%c 

do,  do,  140(5)300  18^4 c 

do.  do,  3O0@4O0  17%c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers,  No.  1   18%@19y2c 

do,  second  quality  15@18e 

Cows  and  heifers   10(?r:l6c 

Calves,  as  to  size,  etc  15@19e 

Lambs — 

Suckling   23@25c 

Yearling   22@23c 

Sheep — 

Wethers   21c 

Ewes   18(3)19c 

Hogs   25@26c 

Los  Angeles,  September  10,  1918. 

CATTLE — The  market  situation  is  un- 
changed. Thin  and  partly  fat  cattle  are 
offered  freely  and  the  market  for  them 
is  weak.    Choice  steers  continue  scarce. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Beef  steers.  1000  to  1100  lbs  $9.00(3)12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   7.50®  8.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   7.00®  7.50 

C.mners,  per  cwt  5.00®  5.50 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.50®  9.50 

iHOGS — But  few  really  choice  hogs  com- 
ing in  and  they  are  in  demand  and  firm 
at  quotations.  Most  of  the  arrivals  are 
In  only  medium  to  fair  condition  and 
slow  sale.    Prices  rule  high. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles : 
Heavy,  averaging  275®300  lbs.  .$15,30(3)16.50 

Mixed,  225® 275  lbs   16.00®  17.00 

Light,  175@220  lbs   16.50@18.00 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Not  many  coming  In  and  not 
many  wanted.  For  the  few  wanted  kill- 
ers are  paying  quotations. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 
Prime  wethers   $9.00@10.00 


Prime  ewes    8.50®  9.60 

Yearlings    9.50@10.50 

Lambs   15.00@16.00 

Portland,   September  10,  1918. 

CATTLE— Receipts.  276.  Market  strong. 
Steers,  prime.  $12,00(3)13.00:  good  to 
choice.  $11.00®12.00;  medium  to  good, 
$9.i5®11.00:  fair  to  medium.  $8.2o@9.2g: 
common  to  fair.  $5.75@825;  cows  and 
heifers,  choice.  $S.00®9.00;  medium  to 
good,  $5.75(37.25:  fair  to  medium,  $4.75® 
o.75;  canners.  $3.00(34.00;  bulls,  $5.00® 
8.00;  calves.  $9.00®  13.00 ;  stoekers  and 
feeders.  $6.00®8.00. 

HOGS — Receipts.  232.  Market  higher. 
Prime  mixed.  $19.30(3  19.75:  medium  mixed 
$10.00®  19.35:  rough  heavies,  $1S.00®18.35 ; 
pigs,  $16.00®17.00;  bulk  of  sales,  $19.35® 
19.50. 

SHEEP — Receipts.  238.  Market  steady. 
Prime  lambs.  $13. 30®  14.30;  fair  to  me- 
dium. $11.00®12.00:  yearlings.  $10  00® 
11.00;  wethers.  $9.00®10.00;  ewes.  $0  50® 
8.50.  

STATE  FAIR  NOTES. 

At  the  Berkshire  donation  sale  12 
young  sows  sold  for  an  average  of 
$80,  with  the  top  selling  at  $140. 
The  proceeds  will  go  into  the  treas- 
ury to  be  used  in  promotion  work. 

At  the  Red  Cross  sale  $2,519  was 
realized.  A  Poland-China  sow  brought 
$225  and  a  Hereford  calf  $325.  Gov- 
ernor Stephens  opened  the  sale,  and 
then  turned  it  over  to  Colonel  Ben 
A.  Rhoades. 

Lea  Bleakmore  of  San  Francisco, 
owner  of  Oak  Knoll  Farm,  Lakeport, 
created  quite  a  sensation  in  swine 
circles  when  he  purchased  the  grand 
champion  Chester  White  boar,  High- 
lander, for  $1,000.  We  shall  tell 
you  la.ter  about  the  model  ranch 
that  Mr.  Bleakmore  has  developed 
and  the  fine  stock  he  has. 

H.  C.  Muddox,  banker  of  Sacra- 
mento, who  bought  nine  gilts  at  the 
Berkshire  Red  Cross  sale,  also 
bought  the  fine  under-one-year  herd 
of  boar  and  three  sows  shown  by 
W.  M.  Carruthers  of  Live  Oak.  Mr. 
Muddox  bought  these  animals  as  a 
foundation  herd  for  his  son.  The 
young  man  certainly  has  the  right 
stock  to  start  with. 

The  importance  of  breeding  up 
was  impressed  upon  hog  raisers  by  a 
double  exhibit  in  the  University 
Farm  building.  A  scrub  sow,  two 
years  old  and  weighing  only  120 
pounds,  was  shown,  and  in  the  next 
pen  were  purebred  hogs  weighing 
over  200  pounds  at  six  months.  An- 
other practical  exhibit  was  a  Ches- 
ter White  sow  that  had  produced 
4000  pounds  of  pork  in  one  year — 
enough  bacon  for  one  soldier  and 
pork  for  four  civilians. 


Classified  Advertisements 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RABBITS  FOR  SALE — 175  does.  New  Zea- 
land. Flemfsh.  Belgians  and  American  check- 
ered, all  breeding-  ages.  75  does  as  above,  4 
months  old.  at  $1.50.  A  few  fine  bucks, 
some  registered.  All  fine  stock.  Prices 
right.  If  you  want  to  raise  rabbits,  here's 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  get  started.  Come 
and  select  your  choice.  R.  Daniels.  Walnut 
Creek.  Cal. 


ir,  *"9?  SAMS — Sandwich  power  hay  press, 
17xZi  bale;  practical V  new;  $400  takes  it 
Ceres  Hardware  and  Implement  Co..  Ceres,  Cal 


REMANCFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing'.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco.  .   


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street,  San  Francisco.  

FOR  SALE — Holt  30  tractor.  Fire  Bottom 
Benicia  plow.  '28-inch  disks.  Also  8-foot 
double  disk  harrow.  Price  $"2,500.  Fair 
Oaks  Ranch.  Willits,  Cal.   


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 

send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works,  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — A  deep  well  pumping  outfit, 
complete;  100  feet  7-inch  discharge  pipe.  Box 
B,  Menlo  Park. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 

FOR  SALE — 160-acre  dairy  farm,  two  miles 
northwest  from  Dixon  (eight  miles  from 
Davis  State  Farm),  in  the  heart  of  the  dairy 
section.  Two  silos  and  all  necessary  build- 
ings and  pumping  plants.  For  price  and 
terms,  with  further  information,  inquire  of 
Howard  Kirk,  Dixon,  California. 

FOR  SALE — 20-acre  irrigated  ranch,  with 
improvements  and  growing  crop;  team  and 
farming  implements;  a  bargain.  William 
Paulsen.  Chowchilla,  Cal. 

A  HOME  to  delight  a  son  of  Italv.  View 
air  and  woods  beautiful.  Fertile  soil.  Grav- 
ity spring.  9-room  home.  All  modern  con- 
vemences.    Box  67.  Kenwood.  Cal.  

 WANTED.  

FARM  MANAGER  OR  FOREMAN — Ener- 
getic,  scientific,  practical,  on  large  farm  or 
estate.  Experienced  in  modern  farming.  Can 
qualify  in  dairying,  beef  cattle,  hogs,  alfalfa, 
beans  and  grain.  Three  and  half  years  in 
present  position.  AA  references.  Box  1250, 
this  o ffi ce . 

WANTED — By  A-l  farmer,  job  as  superin- 
tendent  or  foreman  on  hay  and  grain  or  fruit 
ranch.  Married.  No  children.  No  domestic 
service  for  wife.  Thoroughly  experienced. 
References.    J.  H.  Smith,  Windsor,  Cal. 

POSITION  WANTED  to  take  charge  of  a 
hog  ranch  by  a  single  man.  experienced  in 
handling  registered  stock.  Hans  Duveneck, 
Ukiah,  Cal. 


Feed  Cutter 

FILLS  TMAKEsV  CUTS 
THE  ALFALFA  DRY 
SILO  A  MEAL  A  FEED 

FILL  YOUR  SILO 
WITH  AN  ACME 

This  machine  will  more  than 
pay  its  cost  in  one  season  by 
chopping  your  dry  feed  and 
making  alfalfa  meal.  Don't  lose 
from  $3  to  $5  worth  of  hay  out 
of  every  ton  you  feed. 

— BUY  AN— 

ACME  FEED  CUTTER 

A  Size  for  Every  Dairy. 
Catalog  on  Request. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


HYLAND  BAG  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

BAGS 

for 

GRAIN,  BEANS, 
RICE,  POTATOES 

and  for  all  purposes 

243  Sacramento  St.',  San  Francisco 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 
HAUSFR  PACKING  COMPANY 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 
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Makes  a  Bigger  Man  of  the  Farmer 


FARMING  is  the  biggest  consumer  of 
man -power ;  every  farmer  knows  there 
is  a  shortage  of  man-power.  Therefore 
every  one  must  increase  his  efforts;  he 
must  do  more  work  and  more  of  it  in 
less  time. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  Overland 
cars  are  bought  by  farmers.  They  real- 
ize Model  9()'s  value  in  multiplying  their 
usefulness,  saving  their  time,  energy  and 
increasing  their  efficiency. 


Let  an  Overland  perform  innumerable 
work  duties  for  you  and  in  addition  be 
an  endless  source  of  recreation  and 
benefit  for  every  member  of  the  family .- 

Select  this  beautiful,  roomy  Model  90 
and  you  save'  money  in  the  first  cost 
and  maintenance. 

You  cannot  get  complete  satisfaction 
from  less  advantages  than  it  gives — 

And  you  cannot  get  as  much  value  in 
any  other  car  for  the  low  price  of  this 
Model  90. 


It  has  a  powerful,  fuel-saving  motor; 
narrow  turning  radius;  rear  cantilever 
springs;  10G"  wheel  base;  31  x  4  tires, 
non-skid  rear,  electric  Auto-Lite  start- 
ing and  lighting  and  vacuum  fuel  sys- 
tem. 

Order  your  Model  90  now. 

Five  Points  of  Overland  Superiority: 

A ppearance,  Performance, 
Comfort,  Service  and  Price 


Willys-Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 
Canadian  Factory,  West  Toronto,  Canada 
Catalog  on  request,  please  address  Dept.  /joy 
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Cover-Crops  for  the  Production  ol  Humus 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox 


if 


|  HE  USE  OF  COVER-CROPS  for  recruiting  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  soil  probably  dates  back  to  prehistoric  man. 
It  is  Nature's  own  way  of  providing  the  soil  with  humus, 
without  which  none  of  our  commercial  crops  can  live  and 
thrive.  Our  farmers  realize  that  the  time  has  come  when 
small  profit  can  be  obtained  for  any  length  of  time  on  our  high-priced 
land  without  the  aid  of  fertilization.  We  have  stimulated  production  by 
good  cultural  methods  and  by  the  application  of  lime,  gypsum,  nitrate  of 
soda  and  other  mineral  substances,  all  of  which  are  good  as  auxiliaries 
but  do  not  tend  to  permanently  enrich  the  wasted  powers  of  a  producing 
soil.  Farmyard  manure  has  been  called  the  "farmer's  magic  wand."  In 
'England,  France,  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  in  China,  Japan,  Italy  and 
other  old  countries  this  wand  is  waved  continually.  But  we  in  California 
cannot  obtain  this  manure  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  all.  And  a  long  haul  very 
often  precludes  its  use.  So  we  have  to  fall 
back  on  th«  cover-crop  very  largely — more 
so  since  the  tractor  is  gradually  replacing 
the  horse. 

The  time  of  year  has  now  come  for  us 
to  prepare  our  seedbed  and  get  our  cover- 
crops  in.  Our  choice  lies  in  vetches  (all 
varieties),  burr  clover,  Canadian  field  peas, 
winter  barley,  rye  and  oats  for  the  north, 
to  which  may  be  added  melilotus,  buck- 
wheat, Tangier  peas  and  fenugreek  for  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  and  in  indus- 
tries where  the  time  for  cover-cropping  is 
deferred,  as  in  citrus  and  some  olive  sec- 
tions. 

Preparing  Ground  and  Planting. 
A  good  disking,  cultivating  or  harrowing 
is  all  that  is  generally  necessary  in  an 
orchard  to  prepare  for  cover-crop  in  the 
fall.  If  Oregon  or  purple  vetches  are  to  be 
used  in  the  orchard,  they  should  be  drilled 
In  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  60  pounds 
to  the  acre,  and  90  pounds  is  better  for 
the,  first  year  of  using.  If  broadcast,  not 
more  than  30  pounds  of  barley,  rye  or 
oats  should  be  used  with  60  pounds  of 
vetches  on  strong  ground,  as  by  stooling 
heavily  the  grain  will  choke  the  vetches 
out  too  much  or  render  the  plant  spindly 
and  weak. 

Vetches 

like  the  drill  better  than  being  broadcast. 
They  thrive  better  with  close  companion- 


ship and  must  be  started  early  if  a  good 


The  science  of  horticulture  is  so  vast  that  no 
general  practitioner  can  ever  become  familiar 
with  many  of  its  mysteries.  Our  science  is,  in 
fact,  the  sum  of  human  experience  and  research 
and  we  are  adding  to  it  every  year  both  in  the 
field  and  the  laboratory. 


conserving   your  moisture. 


stand  is  to  be  obtained  by  plow  time.  And 
when  plow  time  comes — in  unirrigated  sec- 
tions— turn  the  crop  under,  no  matter  how 
promising  it  looks,  for  the  sake  of  fully 

Canadian  Field  Peas 
should  be  drilled  in,  too.  They  also  make  a  better  stand  that  way,  and 
too  much  seed  is  better  than  too  little-r-not  less  than  1%  bushels  to  the 
acre.  More  on  light  soil.  If,  because-  of  the  impoverished  condition  of 
the  orchard,  the  legume  refuses  to  grow,  which  is  not  uncommon,  then 
sow  70  or  80  pounds  of  barley,  rye  ox  grey  oats  to  the  acre,  or  on  bot- 
tom land  50  pounds  is  enough,  and  turn  it  under  in  March — no  later. 
Then  try  a  mixture  containing  legumes  the  following  year  and  you  will 
probably  make  it.  A  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  of  100  pounds  to  the 
acre  about  the  end  of  February  will  help  matters  along  rapidly. 

Burr  Clover 

is  a  great  favorite  in  sections  where  it  germinates  freely.  It  is  indigenous 
to  the  soil  of  California,  it  makes  an  early  start,  roots  deeply,  yet  has 
countless  little  roots  that  disintegrate  the  soil  and  is  one  of  the  best 
nitrogen  producers.  It  makes  a  good  cover-crop  if  started  early,  before 
the  ground  becomes  chilled  and  the  nights  cold.    Only  hulled  seed  should 


A  good  stand  of  vetches  in  a  deciduous  orchard.  One  of  the  best 
legumes  we  have.  With  the  use  of  a  rolling  coulter,  this  can  he 
turned  under  green,  decomposes  rapidly  and  its  fine  root  system 
leaves  the  soil  in  nice,  friable  condition. 


be  used  and  about  20  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre — more  on  very  light  soil. 
If  land  is  very  much  out  of  condition,  this  only  grows  to  about  six  inches, 
then  goes  off  color  and  ripens  by  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April  in 
a  dry  season.  In  this  case  a  cereal  must  be  plowed  under  or  a  coating 
of  manure  given  to  provide  conditions  suitable  to  a  good  legume  stand. 

Barley,  Rye  and  Oats 
will  practically  always  provide  some  sort  of  crop  to  be  turned  under. 
Another  advantage  is  that  where  legumes  have  been  constantly  used  these 
cereals  help  to  cleanse  the  condition  of  the  soil,  which  is  one  of  the 
advantages  derived  from  rotation  of  crops.  And  if  rotation  be  profitable 
in  the  field  it  should  also  be  profitable  to  the  soil  of  an  orchard.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  experiments  of  this  kind  will  have  to  be  tried.  Who 
knows  that  it  may  not  have  beneficial  results  in  certain  sections  where 

aphis  and  other  small  insects  have  become 
so  numerous  on  vetches  and  other  legumes 
that  are  planted  year  after  year  as  to  be 
the  despair  of  the  citrus  grower?  I  be- 
lieve it  is  axiomatic  that,  wherever  large 
areas  are  given  over  to  one  crop  indus- 
try, there  will  that  crop's  enemies  appear 
in  numbers  or  degree  sufficient  to  threaten. 
A  change  is  necessary  for  everything  that 
lives  and  grows. 

General  Advantages  of  Legumes. 

Legumes  leave  the  mechanical  condition 
of  the  soil  in  much  better  shape  than  any 
of  the  cereals,  besides  having  greater 
manurial  value.  After  burr  clover  or 
vetches  the  ground  turns  up  friable  and 
kindly,  while  the  thick,  coarse  roots  of 
barley  and  rye  make  it  turn  over  lumpy 
and  solid  by  comparison.  Then  the  ground 
needs  more  working  down  and  sometimes  it 
leads  to  overworking,  depending  on  the 
condition  of  the  soil  and  the  weather,  also 
method  of  handling  it  after  plowing. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  horse  bean, 
which  also  belongs  to  the  vetch  family, 
because  it  is  hard  to  obtain.  The  Windsor 
bean,  which  is  called  the  horse  bean,  is 
one  of  the  same  variety.  It  also  has  a 
deep-ponetrating  tap  root  that  will  go 
through  the  average  plowsole.  Its  chief 
objection  is  the  black  aphis  that  appears 
on  the  terminals  in  spring  and  sometimes 
injures  the  crop  considerably.  When  the 
real  horse  bean  comes  I  think  it  will  prove 
one  of  our  profitable  crops.  The  same  with 
the  white  lupine  when  it  is  grown  in  com- 
mercial quantities.  At  present  there  is  no 
seed  to  be  obtained  and  nobody  is  growing 
it  for  seed  in  commercial  quantities. 

Where  a  good,  heavy  stand  is  obtained, 
the  crop  must  be  rolled  clown  or  a  heavy  chain  used  to  turn  the.  crop 
completely  under.  For  if  the  ends  of  plants  are  allowed  to  stick  out 
between  the  furrows  fermentation  is  delayed  or  incomplete.  Everything 
must  be  thoroughly  buried  and  if  a  float  is  run  after  the  plow  so  much 
the  better. 

Every  district  must  really  find  out  for  itself  the  cover-crops  best 
suited  to  its  locality.  And,  even  at  that,  so  diverse  are  conditions  of 
soil,  drainage,  altitude,  moisture  and  climate  that  no  rules  can  be  defi- 
nitely Naid  down  to  apply  to  all.  Each  farmer  must  put  his  own  brains 
to  work  in  the  application  of  any  rules. 

The  cover-crop  must  be  sufficiently  green  when  turned  under  to  occa- 
sion its  rapid  fermentation.  Even  where  irrigation  is  practised,  a 
matured  crop  does  not  undergo  sufficiently  rapid  decay  and  is  inclined 
to  interfere  with  the  proper  functions  of  the  dust  mulch.  The  cover- 
crop  may  be  supplemented  with  dressings  of  lime  (occasionally)  and 
commercial  fertilizers  as  is  seen  desirable. 

(Continued  on  page  300.) 
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EDITORIALS 


BACK  AGAIN  AT  THE  OLD  STAND. 

WE  WERE  very  seriously  at  the  war  fronts 
last  week  and  as  things  are  going  so  well 
over  there  and  looking  so  well  for  the 
Liberty  Bond  drive  over  here,  we  slack  no  duty 
by  returning  this  week  to  the  normal  autumnal 
occupation  of  a  Californian,  which  is  to  speculate 
and  prophesy  as  to  what  the  rainfall  of  the  new 
crop  year  will  be.  And  we  hasten  to  a  first  word 
on  that  subject  because  the  professional  weather 
prophets  have  not  yet  been  soaked  out  and  lim- 
bered up  even  by  the  very  unusual  September 
rainfall  of  this  year.  Possibly,  however,  there  is 
really  no  need  to  hurry,  for  these  prophets  should 
now  be  somewhat  slow  and  reticent  from  the  way 
they  got  the  prophetic  breath  knocked  out  of 
them  in  last  year's  collapse  of  their  predictions. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  thermometrical 
prophet  promised  us  about  a  third  more  than  the 
normal  rainfall  and  we  really  received  about  one- 
half  less:  while  the  sun-spotter  tried  to  blacken 
the  sky  with  storms  all  through  the  months  dur- 
ing whifh  nature  persisted  in  blueing  it  to  the 
tourist's  taste.  The  result  was  that  we  had  to 
live  and  work  through  a  season  than  which  there 
were  only  four  drier  in  all  of  our  American- 
Californian  history,  with  only  11.48  inches  dropped 
in  a  bunch  and  the  crop-year  dry  at  both  ends. 
jt     ,«t  jC 

WHAT  DOES  SEPTEMBER  RAIN  MEAN? 

WE  SHALL  not  attempt  to  preach  upon  what 
a  heavy  September  rainfall  means.  We  do 
not  know  what  it  means  in  terms  of  the 
season's  prospects  and  therefore  we  preach  not. 
Our  present  purpose  is  to  keep  other  preachers 
from  assaulting  the  public  ear.  There  is  always 
a  great  temptation  to  remember  parallel  weather 
occurrences  and  to  draw  categorical  conclusions 
which  are  irresistible  if  one  has  no  contrary 
category  with  which  to  defend  himself.  We  pro- 
pose to  furnish  each  reader  with  a  gas  mask  with 
which  he  can  defend  himself  from  stupefaction 
by  the  oldest  and  other  inhabitants,  thus — 

B  H'TLUBER   AND   SEASONAL  RAINFALLS. 


Rainfall 

Rainfall 

Year 

in  Sept. 

Seasonal 

Year 

in  Sept. 

Seasonal 

1849-50.  . 

None 

33 

10 

1884-85.  . 

.33 

18 

111 

1850-51 .  . 

.33 

42 

1 885-86 .  . 

.11 

33 

05 

18 

46 

1886-87.  . 

.01 

19 

04 

35 

26 

1887-88.  . 

.29 

16 

74 

1853-54 .  . 

.46 

23 

87 

1S88-K9.  . 

.08 

23 

80 

23 

76 

1889-90.  . 

None 

45 

85 

1855-56 .  . 

None 

21 

66 

1890-91 .  . 

.  31 

17 

68 

1856-57.  . 

.07 

19 

91 

1891-92.  . 

.77 

18 

.->.•! 

1857-58.  . 

None 

21 

81 

1892-93.  . 

.  02 

21 

7.', 

1858-50.-. 

None 

22 

22 

1S93  94.  . 

.21 

18 

47 

1859-60.  . 

.03 

°2 

27 

1894 -95 .  . 

. .     1 . 05 

25 

70 

1860-61 .  . 

None 

19 

72 

1895-96.  . 

.77 

21 

25 

1861-6" 

.02 

49 

27 

23 
9 

43 
38 

1862-63.  . 

None 

i:i 

7l* 

1897-98.  . 

.10 

1863-64 .  . 

.03 

10 

OH 

1898-99.  . 

16 

87 

1864-65 .  . 

.01 

24 

73 

1899-00 .  . 

None 

18 

47 

1865-66 .  . 

.34 

93 

1900-01 .  . 

.46 

21 

17 

1866-67.  . 

.11 

34 

92 

1901-02.  . 

.78 

18 

98 

1867-68.  . 

04 

38 

84 

1902-03 .  . 

None 

18 

28 

1868-69 

21 

35 

1903-04 .  . 

None 

20 

59 

1860-70.  . 

.12 

19 

31 

1904-05.  . 

. .     5 . 07 

23 

45 

1870-71 .  . 

.03 

14 

11 

1905-06 .  . 

None 

20 

42 

1871-72.  . 

.  .  None 

30 

78 

1906-07 .  . 

.18 

26 

17 

15 

66 

1907-08.  . 

.11 

17 

35 

1873-74.  . 

None 

24 

73 

1908-09.  . 

.13 

25 

57 

1874-75 .  . 

.02 

20 

56 

1900-10.  . 

.80 

19 

52 

1875-76 .  . 

None 

31 

19 

1910-11.  . 

.05 

25 

49 

1876-77 .  . 

.38 

11 

04 

1911-12.  . 

None 

14 

06 

1877-78.  . 

None 

35 

18 

11 

!>7 

1878-79 . 

.  56 

24 

44 

1913-14.  . 

.08 

29 

46 

1879-80.  . 

None 

26 

66 

1914-15.  . 

.02 

27 

4  1 

1880-81.  . 

None 

29 

80 

1915-16.  . 

.01 

27 

12 

18S1-82.  . 

16 

14 

1916-17.  . 

. .     1 . 68 

15 

78 

1882-83.  . 

20 

12 

1917-18.  . 

.OS 

11 

48 

1883-84.  . 

.43 

32 

38 

1918-19.  . 

..  2.53 

The  foregoing  figures  are  inches  of  rainfall 
from  observations  in  San  Francisco,  which  H 
usually  counted  central  and  representative  pluvio- 
metrically  as  well  as  geographically.  Of  course, 
the  record  for  September  of  this  year  is  incom- 
plete, but  we  are  probably  justified  in  claiming 
that  no  one  cares  to  have  any  more  water  added 
to  it — though  we  may  get  more  water  without 
changing  the  seasonal  significance  of  it. 

SIGNIFICANCE   OF   SEPTEMBER  RAINFALLS. 

A PARAGRAPH  under  this  heading  need  not 
be  long,  for  we  greatly  doubt  if  September 
rainfall  has  any  significance  in  forecasting 
the  character  of  the  crop  year.    Let  us  see  first 
how  September  stands  in  our  three  wettest  and 
three  driest  years,  viz.: 

Year                                                         September  Seasonal 

1861-02  02  40.27 

1867-68  04  38.84 

1889-90   45.85 

1850-  51  33  7.42 

1863=64  03  10.08 

1897-  08  10  9.38 

Or  try  to  see  directly  what  follows  the  wettest 
Septembers,  viz.: 

Year                                                         September  Seasonal 

1904-05   5.07  23.45 

1916-17     1.68  15.76 

1912-13   1.25  11.97 

1898-  99   1.06  16.87 

1894-95   1.05  25.70 

1851- 52   1.03  18.46 

These  are  all  of  the  rainfall  years  during  the 
last  seventy  which  have  opened  with  more  than 
an  inch  of  rain  in  September,  and  they  are  noth- 
ing to  be  proud  of.  But  our  position  is  that  none 
of  these  years  has  been  our  best  and  that  actually 
September  has  no  significance  either  when  it  giyes 
most  or  least  precipitation,  although  people  with 
short  or  defective  memories  will  be  trying  to 
make  much  of  current  experience  in  both  ways. 
<    Jt  < 

UNDESIRABILITY  OF  SEPTEMBER  RAINS. 

AS  September  rains  are  not  significant  of  the 
character  of  the  season  they  usher  in,  are 
they  of  value  in  themselves?  The  California 
judgment,  born  of  pioneer  experience,  is  that  they 
are  more  of  an  injury  than  a  benefit  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  they  are  usually  absent  or  in  such 
small  amount  as  to  be  negligible.  When  they  are 
heavy  enough  to  do  much  wetting  they  interfere 
with  the  latter  part  of  the  harvest  season,  which 
it  is  California's  distinguished  advantage  to  count 
upon  as  long,  warm  and  dry.  In  this  way  they 
catch  and  injure  sacked  grain  and  baled  hay  which 
still  awaits  hauling  to  cover  and  they  fall  with 
all  the  destructive  power  and  pleasure  of  the  Huns 
upon  the  unfinished  harvest  of  beans,  hops,  late 
cuttings  of  alfalfa,  grapes,  raisins,  prunes,  peaches 
and  other  sun-cured  fruits,  and  they  muss  up  the 
land  for  the  rice  harvest.  As  the  development  of 
California  agriculture  has  vastly  increased  the 
output  of  late-harvested  crops,  September  rains 
have  become  a  much  more  serious  affliction  than 
they  were  in  pioneer  days,  when  uncovered  grain 
and  hay  were  chiefly  injured  and  when  the  ruin 
of  dry  feed  and  the  too-early  starting  of  seeds  of 
pasturage  which  was  likely  to  miss  moisture 
enough  to  keep  them  growing,  were  most  loudly 
deplored.  These  things  are  enumerated,  of  course, 
for  the  edification  of  newer  Californians  who  are 
apt  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  the  dust-settling  and 
air  and  plant  washing  by  the  heavier  September 
rains,  without  thought  of  the  injury  they  are 
doing.  It  is  fortunate,  of  course,  that  the  first 
reports  of  such  injuries  are  usually  overdrawn  and 
much  exposed  produce  which  looks  very  sad  in  the 
wet  is  restored  to  value  by  the  absorptive  power 
of  dry  air  and  soil,  but  still  the  losses  are  often 
serious.  Members  of  our  staff  are  out  as  we  write 
in  sections  where  most  injury  is  menaced  and 
interesting  notes  of  their  observations  may  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Of  course,  as  our  agriculture  advances  in  effi- 
ciency, we  shall  be  better  organized  to  protect 
products  from  too-early  rains.  Already  there  has 
been  much  gained  in  this  direction  and  more 
improvement  is  in  sight.  Soon  we  shall  have  all 
our  valley  grain  in  elevators  before  the  end  of 
August,  which  is  the  driest  and  safest  month  of 
the  year,  and  we  shall  have  shed-roofing  to  cover 
all  the  hay — except  that  which  is  being  held  in 
well-made  stacks.  We  shall  also  have  capacious 
dry-houses  to  finish  the  fruit-curing  when  the  sun 
strikes  on  his  job.  A  better  labor  supply  and 
larger  possession  of  power  machinery  will  reduce 


the  bean  dangers  by  an  earlier  finish  of  the  har- 
vest. All  these  and  other  ways  of  speeding  up 
work  and  protecting  the  products  of  it  will  baffle 
the  September  storm  invaders. 

.*    ..««  •« 

WHAT  GOOD  IN  SEPTEMBER  RAINS? 

THERE  are  few  unmixed  evils — even  the  pres- 
ent war,  which  is  the  world's  worst  and 
most  abominable  in  the  purposes  of  those 
who  made  It,  will  leave  us  a  better  world.  Like 
unto  it  is  this  September  rain — great  though  its 
local  losses  may  be  in  places.  Ever  since  the  rains 
stopped  last  spring  with  only  about  two-thirds 
of  the  normal  precipitation  we  have  been  preach- 
ing the  need  of  getting  some  supplementary  water 
on  the  trees,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  current 
crop  but  for  the  next  one  also,  and  in  some  cases 
for  the  very  life  of  the  trees.  More  orchard  own- 
ers did  summer  irrigation  this  year  than  ever 
before  and  yet  there  was  a  large  preponderating 
area  of  deciduous  trees  upon  which  no  irrigation 
could  come  to  help  the  trees  meet  the  crisis  of 
two  years'  dessication.  Last  week's  rain  will  act 
as  an  addition  to  last  winter's  rainfall — not  to 
start  new  growth  but  to  compensate  for  evapora- 
tion which  might  have  destroyed  the  trees  before 
their  root  systems  could  get  relief  from  rains 
starting  normally  late  in  the  autumn.  In  this 
way  the  rain  has  been  beneficent — a  surety  of 
future  production. 

The  year  which  is  now  beginning,  for  the  Sep- 
tember rains  open  our  autumnal  springtime,  should 
be  the  greatest  gardening  year  of  our  history.  The 
way  to  do  spring  gardening  in  California  is  to 
begin  in  the  fall — he  who  hesitates  until  the 
narrow-minded  Eastern  almanac  tells  him  it  is 
spring  is  apt  to  be  lost.  Wherever  the  rain,  which 
in  places  has  been  twice  as  great  as  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  wet  the  ground  to  the  bottom  of  a 
spade-thrust,  go  confidently  to  the  preparation  of 
the  ground  and  the  immediate  planting  of  all  gar- 
den plants  of  which  the  leaves  or  roots  are  the 
edible  portion,  for  they  are  practically  hardy 
against  all  California  valley  frosts,  and  add  peas, 
for  they,  too,  scorn  our  kind  of  frost.  If  you 
hurry  these  things  in  now,  you  will  have  salads 
and  relishes  for  Thanksgiving  and  green  peas  and 
boiling  roots  and  cabbages  for  the  holidays.  The 
way  to  do  this  is  to  begin  now  successive  planting 
which  will  keep  you  pulling  your  living  from  the 
earth  of  your  own  garden  until  the  end  of  the  war 
or  until  the  regenerated  German  people  celebrate 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1919,  in  Berlin — under  the 
upturned  marble  noses  of  the  stuffy  old  drones  of 
his  Hohenzollern  ancestry  which  the  kaiser  has 
set  up.  All  this  is  very  easy  to  do  if  you  know 
how,  and  the  how  to  do  it  is  described  in  detail 
in  our  charming  story  book,  entitled  "California 
Vegetables  in  (Jarden  and  Field."  which  the  pub- 
lisher of  this  journal  has  kindly  consented  to  send 
you  for  the  sacrificial  price  of  $2  per  copy — and  if 
you  cannot  make  |20  or  $200  for  your  own  nutri- 
tion from  the  first  reading  of  it,  it  will  not  be 
the  fault  of  the  September  rains. 

Of  course,  early  work  in  the  garden  is  but  one 
side  of  the  shield.  The  rain  has  been  enough  to 
start  field  work  over  large  areas  of  the  State  and 
early  sowing  of  winter-growing  grains,  roots  and 
forage  plants,  also  for  early  start  of  alfalfa  and 
cover-crops,  will  suggest  themselves.  Our  staff 
writers  are  at  work  on  the  practical  details  of  all 
such  undertakings  and  we  shall  expect  them  to 
corruscate  in  these  lines  in  every  coming  issue. 
The  main  thing  now  is  not  to  speculate  on  rain 
but  to  get  the  land  busy! 

J*     v<  ,4 
AMERICAN  GIRL  PROPAGANDA. 

FROM  much  reading  of  tender  tributes  in  the 
letters  of  American  soldiers  to  the  delightful 
companionship  of  young  women  of  France, 
who  hail  them  as  delivering  knights  out  of  story 
books,  we  have  arrived  at  much  concern  over  the 
future  of  our  American  girls.  We  might  sigh  over 
the  fate  of  our  girls  when  the  boys  come  back; 
but  it  is  worse  than  that,  for  we  fear  that  too 
many  of  them  will  not  come  back:  that  is,  will 
not  come  back  alone — which  is  all  that  matters 
from  a  girlish  point  of  view,  for  a  man  pre-empted 
is  a  man  lost.  For  these  soldiers'  letters  say  so 
much  about  the  glory  of  combined  French  and 
American  arms — which,  of  course,  is  all  right  for 
a  soldier,  if  you  know  what  kind  of  arms  he  Is 
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PATRIOTISM  AND  PROFIT 

You  can  combine  them  by  joining  ua  in  our  campaign, 
to  help  farmers  raise  more  and  better  crops. 

We  need  more  men  to  attend  to  our  renewals  and 
present  the  paper  to  those  who  are  not  already  sub- 
scribers. 

If  you  have  nn  automobile,  can  give  us  your  whole 
time,  and  think  you  can  present  the  merits  of  the 
paper  in  a  convincing  way,  let  us  hear  from  you. 

We  have  an  attractive  proposition.  Pleasant  work; 
straight  salary:   permanent,   with  advancement. 

Don't  let  this  opportunity  pass  by. 


writing  about.  It  is  all  right  for  a  soldier  of  ours 
to  be  full  of  the  glory  of  allied  arms  up  to  his 
neck,  but  it  is  the  glory  of  arms  around  his  neck 
which  gives  us  concern  and  anxiety.  And  when 
the  letters  bashfully  refuse  details  of  such  supreme 
matters  they  do  hint  at  the  sparkle  of  French  eyes 
and  the  charm  of  broken  English  on  French 
tongues,  even  though  they  hasten  to  enlarge  upon 
the  devotedness  of  French  young  women  to  home- 
making  and  to  their  self-helpfulness  in  providing 
for  their  own  wants — even  to  the  making  of 
entrancing  crinolinear  dewdads  for  the  adornment 
of  their  persons  from  back-number  Yankee  flour 
sacks!  Now  it  strikes  us  that  all  that  is  rather 
dangerous  stuff  for  an  American  soldier  to  get 
under  the  left  side  of  his  tunic,  for  the  portent  of 
it  to  us  is  that  there  will  be  mighty  few  Ameri- 
can soldiers  coming  back  alone — if  the  supply  of 
French  girls  holds  out,  and  the  statisticians  say 
there  are  plenty  of  them! 

And  what  starts  us  on  this  gloomy  reflection  is 
that  recent  announcements  of  American  war  policy 
will  hopelessly  handicap  our  American  girls  from 
doing  anything  effective  to  save  our  young  men 
from  falling  in  this  French  war  of  conquest.  For 
though  the  French  nation  as  such  repudiates  a 
war  of  conquest  and  only  wishes  to  regain  certain 
old  French  ladies  called  Alsace  and  Lorraine  with 
whom  the  Germans  eloped  forty-four  years  ago, 
the  French  young  woman  is  surely  in  for  conquest 
and  her  objective  is  a  certain  young,  upstanding, 
solemn  young  fellow  whose  name  in  modern  par- 
lance is  Sammy.  How  does  our  war  policy  help 
her?  Well,  read  this,  which  is  telegraphed  from 
Washington  this  week: 

According  to  the  monthly  business  review  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  number  of  women 
entering  industry  will  be  greater  than  the  number 

QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Fnll  Name  and  Address. 


Gummosis  of  Anricot. 

To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  limb  from  apricot  tree. 
This  tree  is  a  large,  healthy  tree,  but  produced 
only  half  a.  dozen  'cots,  very  large  in  size;  but  the 
fruit  is  all  split  open.  The  entire  tree  shows 
exudation  of  sappy  gum.  Is  this  sour  sap?  If  so, 
how  can  it  be  corrected? — J.  L.  S.,  Walnut  Creek. 

This  is  an  old  trouble  which  has  "not  yet  been 
definitely  diagnosed  by  the  experts  and  we  cannot 
give  more  satisfactory  answer  to  your  question 
than  we  did  to  other  questions  about  gummosis 
in  our  issue  of  September  7.  It  is  not  demon- 
strated whether  the  trouble  is  local  in  the  top  of 
the  tree  or  results  from  root  affection,  or  whether 
it  may  proceed  from  either.  Speculation  as  to 
causes  includes  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  or  one 
coming  on  the  heels  of  the  other.  It  sometimes 
affects  a  single  limb  and  sometimes  the  whole 
tree.  It  sometimes  kills  the  tree  and  sometimes 
the  tree  recovers.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  lack 
of  fruiting  and  the  cracking  of  the  fruit  are  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  cause  of  the  gum- 
ming, for  we  have  seen  plenty  of  good  fruit  on 
branches  which  were  gumming  badly.  We  prefer 
not  to  call  it  "sour  sap"  because  we  find  branches 
gumming  badly  and  still  carrying  good  fruit  and 
foliage  and  no  fermentation  discernible.  The  only 
corrective    treatment    which    now    seems    to  us 


I  of  men  withdrawing  for  military  service.  These 
women  are  spending  more  of  their  new  earnings 
for  clothing.  Retail  dealers  in  all  cities  where 
women  recently  have  left  their  homes  to  work 
elsewhere  report  booming  business.  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  policies  of  economy  urged  by  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  as  a  war  measure. 

And  this  seems  to  imply  that  it  is  our  war 
policy  to  discourage  our  young  women  from  spend- 
ing their  self-earned  money  to  secure  all  that  they 
need  to  make  them  irresistible  and  forces  them 
to  send  to  their  sweethearts  somewhere  in  France 
photographs  of  girls  in  old-fashioned,  dingy  duds 
while  their  rivals  dance  about  and  dazzle  these 
warriors  with  'flour-sack  creations  of  pleats  and 
flounces,  branded  "drifted  snow" — with  all  the 
suggestive  allurements  thereof.  Manifestly  what 
we  need  is  an  American  girl  propaganda.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  should  issue  a  new  cir- 
cular telling  our  money-earning  girls  to  bedeck 
themselves  with  all  the  new  and  pretty  things 
they  can  buy  and  when  thus  encharmed  the  Gov- 
ernment should  fill  the  billets  in  French  villages 
near  the  front  with  certified  photographs  of  them 
with  such  inscriptions  as  this: 

"These  American  girls  earned  the  money  to 
buy  their  own  lovely  clothes.  They  can  not  only 
do  that,  but  buy  clothes  for  you  also!  Bring  home 
your  hearts,  young  Americans!" 

Of  course,  there  would  be  a  lie  in  it — which 
seems  to  be  necessary  in  modern  propaganda. 
We  do  not  care  whether  a  well  man  who  will  let 
his  wife  pay  for  his  clothes  comes  back  or  not. 
But  the  danger  of  losing  our  man-power  through 
a  Government  policy  which  aims  to  make  our  girls 
as  unattractive  as  possible  must  be  counter- 
attacked in  some  way  or  there  may  be  more  citi- 
zens of  American  paternity  in  France  than  in 
the  United  States! 

rational  is  to  give  the  tree  as  good  growing  con- 
ditions as  possible — -removing  danger  of  standing 
water  by  drainage  and  danger  of  too  great  autumn 
drying  out  by  summer  irrigation  and  growing 
a  summer  cover-crop  to  lower  soil  temperature. 
All  these  things  should  make  for  promotion  of 
health  and  vigor  in  the  tree. 


Irrigation  and  Fruit  Buds. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  early  shipping  peaches 
that  do  not  bear  every  year,  but  on  all  of  the 
twigs  there  is  a  growth  from  one  to  two  feet 
and  the  top  branches  have  sent  out  a  new  growth 
three  and  four  feet  in  length.  Would  you  think 
such  trees  require  a  late  irrigation  in  order  to 
mature  fruit  buds?  Do  you  think  a  midsummer 
irrigation,  after  the  fruit  is  off,  would  make  them 
bear  more  regularly? — J.  B.  T.,  Ceres. 

The  strength  of  fruit  buds  does  not  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  wood  growth  made  early  in  the 
season  but  upon  the  holding  of  the  foliage  on  that 
growth  green  and  active  through  the  late  summer 
and  early  autumn.  Therefore,  a  good  early  growth 
of  new  wood  does  not  settle  the  question.  If  your 
trees  show  signs  of  too  early  dormancy  by  yellow- 
ing of  the  leaves,  an  irrigation  after  fruit  pick- 
ing may  insure  a  following  crop.  If,  however, 
the  foliage  remains  green  as  late  as  this  date,  for 
instance,  it  is  likely  that  irrigation  is  not  neces- 
sary and  lack  of  bearing  must  be  traced  to  some 
other  cause. 


Why  Not  Crop  the  Land? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  field  that  is  quite 
sandy  and  I  wish  to  improve  its  fertility  and  its 


water-holding  capacity  by  adding  humus.  It  was 
in  alfalfa  for  six  years,  but  the  last  two  years 
in  beans — giving  a  crop  of  seventeen  80-pound 
sacks  of  teparies  per  acre  in  1917,  but  not  so 
good  this  year.  I  am  told  to  sow  30  pounds  of 
vetch  and  10  or  15  pounds  of  barley  per  acre. 
Would  not  rye  be  better  than  the  barley?  Would 
it  be  necessary  to  inoculate  the  vetch  with  soil 
bacteria  at  a  cost  of  $2  per  acre? — J.  T.  S., 
Denair. 

If  you  wish  winter  feed,  rye  and  vetch  is  a 
good  proposition,  and  in  your  case  rye  is  better 
than  oats  because  it  will  do  better  on  sandy  soil. 
There  is  no  sense  in  inoculating  seed  to  be  sown 
on  land  which  has  successfully  carried  alfalfa  and 
beans  for  six  years.  Increasing  the  organic  mat- 
ter by  growing  cover-crops  is  a  good  thing  and 
will  make  a  sandy  soil  more  retentive,  but  after 
six  years  with  legumes  it  would  be  a  reasonable 
rotation  to  make  the  land  give  you  a  large  yield 
of  grain  or  sugar  beets  or  some  other  saleable 
crop,  which  it  ought  to  be  amply  qualified  to  do 
if  it  gets  moisture  enough. 


Fall  or  Spring  for  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  advisable  to  plant  alfalfa 
up  here  in  the  hills  this  fall  or  wait  until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  March,  next  spring? — E.  L.,  Lake 
county. 

If  you  have  to  wait  for  rains  to  get  the  ground 
ready  and  you  are  likely  to  have  sharp  frosts 
rather  early,  it  is  safer  to  wait  until  spring,  when 
there  is  less  chance  of  losing  your  seedlings,  which 
usually  will  not  have  time  enough  to  get  frost- 
resistant.  But  there  are  places  in  the  hills  where 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  come  through.  It  depends 
upon  local  conditions. 


Fruit  Trees  in  Old  Corrals. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  piece  of  ground  that 
was  used  for  a  corral,  and  trees  on  this  ground 
do  not  thrive.  Would  lime  help  correct  this? — 
B.  T.,  Ceres. 

Your  old  corral  evidently  has  more  richness 
than  fruit  trees  can  tolerate.  It  is  possible  that 
too  much  acidity  in  the  soil,  due  to  fermentation 
of  excess  organic  matter,  may  be  the  trouble,  and 
in  that  case  lime  will  be  corrective.  Old  corrals 
should  not  be  set  with  trees  until  after  a  period 
of  cropping  with  grain,  squashes  or  other  vege- 
tables. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  September  17,  1918: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

i  *  1 — \  Data 

Stations—  Past    Seasonal    Normal  ,  "  > 

Week     To  Date    To  Date  Max'm  Min'm 


l.ftS 

1.81 

.67 

64 

52 

Red  Bluff   

.6.96 

7. OS 

.21 

100 

60 

Sacramento   

.3.56 

3.56 

.14 

88 

58 

San  Francisco  ... 

.2.53 

2.53 

.01 

80 

54 

San  Jose   

.6.25 

6.25 

.15 

80 

58 

.01 

92 

58 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

.  .60 

.61 

!l2 

82 

56 

Los  Angeles   

.10 

.22 

98 

64 

San  Diego   

.06 

.17 

94 

66 

Money  in  Fruit! 

Plant  you  bare  land  in  fruit  this  year.  If  you  have  old,  unpro- 
ductive orchards,  replant  with  young,  vigorous  trees  that  will  re- 
turn a  profit.    For  best  success  plant 

Elmer  Bros.  Fruit  Trees 

These  trees  have  strong,  vigorous  roots,  are  clean  and  healthy, 
and  are  budded  from  orchards  of  proven  productiveness.  They  are 
trees  with  a  pedigree!  Don't  experiment — buy  from  nurserymen 
with  a  reputation  for  good  trees. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  latest  price  list. 

Elmer  Bros.  INursery 

The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous 
T6  So.  Market  St.  -  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


KROGH 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


PUMPS 


absolutely  hydraulically  and  automatically 
water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 
Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  Inch  diameter  and  up 

 Write  tor  Bulletins  

49  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Branch  Sales  Office  at  LOS  ANGELES 


300 
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Rodent  Control — An  Achievement 

[Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Press  by  John  J.  Fox.] 


The  operations  of  the  Rodent  Con-  I 
trol  Division  under  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Horticulture  have  had 
wonderful  results.    Owing  largely  to  i 
the  work  of  G.  H.  Hecke.  the  State 
Commissioned,  rodent  control  was  in-  j 
eluded  in  the  horticultural  statutes  j 
by  action  of  the  State  Legislature 
of  191"  and  the  law  became  effective  , 
July  27.  191S. 

Many  county  horticultural  com- 
missioners got  work  under  way  in 
their  counties,  through  educational 
campaigns  and  with  the  help  of 
their  farm  centers  —  the  first  of 
which  was  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
county.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  its  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  represented  by 
Biological  Assistant  W.  C.  Jacobsen. 
did  a  great  deal  of  the  educational 
work.     Following  these  campaigns, 


each  county  commissioner  participat- 
ing took  an  active  interest  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  Biological  Survey  also  was 
cleaning  up  Government  lands  under 
Jaeobsen's  direction.  G.  H.  Hecke 
saw  immediate  need  for  cleaning  up 
State  lands,  as  well  as  to  have  a 
force  of  field  men  to  work  and  to 
demonstrate  proper  methods  of  con- 
trol. Mr.  Hecke  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining an  appropriation  from  the 
Board  of  Control  to  establish  such  a 
department  through  war  emergency 
funds.  In  January,  1918.  W.  C. 
Jacobsen  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  new  Rodent  Control  Di- 
vision, with  S.  V.  Christierson  as  as- 
sistant superintendent. 

A  big  spring  drive  against  the 
squirrels  then  took  place,  in  which 
all  county  horticultural  commission- 


1WBUEST   STOCK    IN  AMERICA 
Decomposed. 


Sheep-MAINURES-Steer 

Concentrated 
In  Perfect  Mechanical  Condition 
Because  of  the  shortage  of  manures  in  this  territory  it  will  be  well  to  consider  NOW 
your  fertilizer  requirements  for  the  next  twelve  months.     More  carefully  handled  and 
prepared  than  other  manures.    From  highest  nitrogenous  feed. 

Steer  Analysis                                               Sheep  Analysis 
Available  Nitrogen  1.58  to  1.76%     Available  Nitrogen  1.75  to  2.00% 


Phosphoric  Acid  86  to  1.20% 

Water  Soluble  Potash  .  .  3.48  to  3.92% 
Humus   6.07  to  5.70% 


Phosphoric  Acid  1.12  to  1.29% 

Water  Soluble  Potash  ..  3.02  to  3.88% 
Humus   7.42  to  8.12% 


Highest  in  organic,  and  free  from  foreign  matter.     Shipped  commercial  dry  basis.' 
Saves  four-fifths  labor  in  application.    Write  for  price  and  particulars  today  to  insure 
prompt  delivery. 

CALIVADA  FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

423  Citizens  National  Bank  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.     Phone  65643. 


to  blasting^ 
results  in  every  stick 

<ES&FARM  POWDERS 

^ STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL 

Uniformity  is  another  word  for  economy  and  safety.  When  the 
same  things  happen  with  each  pound  of  Giant  Farm  Powder,  you 
know  not  only  how  much  to  use,  but  what  results  to  expect  and  how 
to  handle  the  explosive. 

Giant  Farm  Powders  are  surer,  safer  and  more  economical  because  our  tests  guar- 
antee every  pound.  We  maintain  our  own  completely  equipped  chemical  division 
to  inspect  Giant  Farm  Powders  during  every  process  of  manufacture.  Absolute 
uniformity  means  absolute  dependability.  Like  results  always  obtained  under  like 
conditions  make  western  farmers  prefer  Giant  Farm  Powders. 

"Giant  Powder  is  the  most  satisfactory,"  says  John  Zurr,  Santa  Rosa,  CaL 
'I  account  for  this  because  Giant  Powder  is  made  with  the  utmost  care." 

Caution  :  Be  sure  yon  get  the  genuine.  That  other  explosives  »re  often  called  "Giant 
Powder"  indicates  the  high  quality  of  the  original  Look  for  the  Giant  trade-mark  on 
every  case. 

The  coupon  (or  a  postal  mentioning  this  paper)  will  bring  you  the  bir  book  "Better; 

arming.-'    Tells  how  to  remove  stumps,  prepare  tree  beds,  and  do  all  kinds  of  farm 
work  cheaper  and  better.    Write  for  it  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

" Everything  for  3)lasting" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices  i  Denver.  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bide..  San  Francisco 
Send  me  the  52-page  illustrated  book  "Better  Farming.*'   I  am  especially 
Interested  in  (please  check) 

□  Stump  Blasting  □   Tree  Bed  Blasting     2 1 6 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □   Subsoil  Blasting 
r    □   Ditch  Blasting  □   Road  Making 
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ers  participated.  A  school  children's 
contest  from  April  29  to  May  4  was 
announced  by  Governor  Stephens  and 
for  squirrels  killed  Mr.  Hecke  of- 
fered prizes  amounting  to  $200. 

A  total  of  104,509  squirrel  tails 
were  turned  in  by  school  children. 
From  Lassen  county  alone  the  chil- 
dren sent  in  31,293  tails  after  the 
contest  closed. 

California  was  divided  into  five 
rodent  control  districts,  each  with  a 
Held  assistant  in  charge.  Each  field 
assistant  has  charge  of  cleaning  up 
State  lands  in  his  district  as  well  as 
leading  the  educational  work  for  the 
county.  Hundreds  of  demonstrations 
have  been  given  by  these  men. 

A  system  for  co-operative  pur- 
chase of  poison  supplies  was  inaug- 
urated by  the  Rodent  Control  Di- 
vision with  the  U.  S.  Biological  Sur- 
vey. As  a  result  the  county  horti- 
cultural commissioners  have  been 
able  to  save  the  farmers  of  Califor- 
nia thousands  of  dollars. 

Many  thousands  of  acres  of  State 
lands  have  already  been  cleared  of 
squirrels. 

At  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento 
the  exhibit  of  this  division  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  Many 
mounted  groups  in  habitat  had  been 
prepared  and  were  on  display,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  study  skins 
of  the  various  squirrels,  gophers, 
rats  and  other  rodents. 

During  the  late  fall  one  of  the 
issues  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
the  State  Commission  will  feature 
the  ground  squirrels  of  California — 
life  history,  habits,  control,  history 


of  work  in  the  State  and  results 
accomplished. 

In  the  coast  region  an  active  cam- 
paign against  pocket  gophere  has 
been  started — to  continue  through 
the  winter.  In  the  spring  an  in- 
tensive campaign  will  be  waged  to 
get  those  ground  squirrels  that  have 
escaped  this  year.  This  systematic 
State-wide  campaign  has  been  suc- 
cessful: (1)  War-time  exigency  de- 
mands conservation  of  foods  both 
from  farm  and  on  the  range;  (2) 
every  county  in  California  is  con- 
cerned; (3)  ~a  suitable  law  is  at 
hand  to  govern  the  operations  of  the 
officers  having  the  work  in  charge. 

In  looking  back  it  is  really  re- 
markable to  think  we  have  so  long 
allowed  these  destructive  little  pests 
to  increase  and  multiply  and  replen- 
ish the  earth  at  the  expense  of  our 
stock  and  our  granaries. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  grain 
feed  and  fruit  they  have  cost  us 
$30,000,000  a  year  to  keep. 

This  is  the  greatest  individual 
work  the  State  Commission  of  Hor- 
ticulture has  ever  administered  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  the 
squirrel  will  be  looked  upon  with 
the  same  horror  as  the  rat.  May 
the  warfare  be  kept  going.  This  has 
been  our  most  expensive  year  in  the 
matter,  but  it  has  been  money  ex- 
ceedingly well  spent. 

J.  P.  Herring  of  Oakland,  State 
Taxidermist,  collected,  mounted  and 
prepared  all  the  exhibits  in  this 
division  at  the  State  Fair,  the  va- 
rious groups  being  very  artistic  and 
life-like. 


Little  Leaf  of  Prune  and  Peach 


To  the  Editor:  I  send  specimens 
of  prune  twigs  from  the  orchard  of 
S.  A.  Benson  and  the  peach  twigs 
from  A.  Gunnarson  of  Kingsburg  to 
see  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
trees.— G.,  Kingsburg. 

[Answer  by  Professor  W.  T.   Home  of  Uni- 
versity of  California.] 

The  peach  trouble  seems  without 
doubt  to  be  a  form  of  little  leaf, 
but  developed  late  in  the  season  and 
involves  only  the  late  growth.  The 
early  leaves  appear  to  be  normal,  or 
nearly  so,  but  the  later  ones  are 
pale  and  exhibit  the  usual  charac- 
teristics of  little  leaf.  It  seems 
probable  that  this  might  be  consid- 
ered a  slight  or  incipient  attack  of 
little  leaf  disease. 

As  to  whether  these  plants  will 
show  full  development  of  little  leaf 
next  year,  or  whether  the  trouble 
will  tend  to  disappear.  I  am  unable 
to  predict.  Little  leaf  as  a  disease 
appears  to  be  rather  poorly  under- 
stood by  pathologists,  but  apparently 
it  is  due  to  some  influence  existing 
in  the  soil,  and  these  specimens 
•  would  suggest  that  the  conditions  in 
the  soil  which  bring  about  little  leaf 
had  become  active  orAy  late  in  the 


season,  and  it  is  possible  that  this 
condition  will  disappear  again  dur- 
ing the  winter.  It  would  seem  that  in 
cases  of  this  kind  there  might  be 
hopes  of  stimulating  the  trees  so 
that  they  might  overcome  the  dis- 
ease, either  by  steadying  the  water 
supply  or  by  increasing  the  avail- 
able plant  food,  or  both. 

The  prune  twigs  seem  to  be  af- 
fected in  about  the  same  way,  but 
the  trouble,  if  it  is  little  leaf,  as  it 
appears  to  be,  has  not  progressed  so 
far.  The  spotting  and  burning  of 
the  leaves  is  such  as  might  be  due 
to  extreme  exposure  to  drying  con- 
ditions, in  which  the  latest  growth 
does  not  have  the  needed  amount  of 
water  and  the  development  is  ac- 
cordingly abnormal. 

The  series  of  diseases  dile  to 
drouth  and  the  little  leaf  condition 
offer  a  field  of  study  which  would 
be  very  interesting  to  a  plant  pathol- 
ogist who  would  be  sufficiently  well 
trained  in  various  phases  of  plant 
physiology  and  the  related  sciences, 
but  there  seems  to  be  nothing  very 
.conclusive  nor  satisfactory  to  say 
at  the  present  moment. 

Berkeley. 


Cover-Crops  for  the  Production  of  Humus 


One  question  that  is  repeatedly 
asked,  year  after  year,  is:  "Is  it 
necessary  for  me  to  sow  a  cover-crop 
where  a  heavy  stand  of  weeds  and 
native  grasses  grow  each  year?"  It 
is  not  necessary.  So  long  as  a  good 
stand  of  burr  clover,  miner's  lettuce, 
"fllaree"  and  other  native  plants 
grow  thick  enough  to  make  a  good 
stand,  there  is  no  need  to  spend  good 
money  for  seed.  But  a  good  stand 
of  weeds  will  not  come  up  perpet- 
ually in  an  orchard  if  plowing  is 
done  at  the  right  time  and  done 
thoroughly.  And  that  is  when  the 
crop  is  lush  and  green.  If  the  weed 
r  rop  consists  chiefly  of  mallows,  wild 
mustard  and  wild  radish,  it  must  be 
turned  under  very  early,  before  it 
becomes  woody,  or  it  will  not  rot 
sufficiently  and  will  interfere  with 
tlfe  effectiveness  of  the  tilth  through- 
out the  whole  year.  To  let  any  crop 
mature  before  it  is  turned  under  is 
to  rob  the  soil  of  nutriment  that  it 
needs  and  then  returning  it  again 
to  be  made  over.  The  immature  crop 
takes  a  large  portion  of  its  tissues 
from  the  air  and  moisture.  But 


i  ill.  i  Hil  l    aDVANT  \«.i  -  iBK 

(1)  that  it  readily  ferments  and  be 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 

comes  available  as  plant  food;  (2) 
that  its  mechanical  action  renders 
the  soil  more  friable  throughout  and 
more  easily  worked;  (3)  more  re- 
tentive of  moisture  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  equable  temperature  in- 
the  Boil.  I  have  dwelt  on  this  phase 
of  the  cover-crop  because  its  impor- 
tance is  paramount,  and  my  opinion 
is  based  on  experience,  observation 
and  comparing  notes  with  others. 

In  another  article  the  subject  of 
artificial  manures  and  their  relation 
to  the  cover-crop  will  be  dealt  with. 
To  neglect  this  important  matter  till 
injury  to  the  soil  becomes  apparent 
is  bad  stewardship  and  poor  busi- 
ness. A  really  rundown  and  ex- 
hausted soil  takes  a  long  time  to 
recover.  It  wears  out  the  pocket- 
book,  the  patience  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  best  intentioned  who 
undertakes  it.  Any  man  with  pride 
in  himself  and  his  business  desires 
to  leave  his  land  in  -better  condition 
than  he  found  it.  Our  best  bottom 
lands  seem  to  have  no  limit  to  their 
unaided  productiveness,  deterioration 
is  so  slow — but  it  is  certain.  Our 
thin  sandy  loams  and  benches,  how- 
ever, wear  out  very  quickly  if  not 
carefully  farmed. 
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Does  Your  Life  Work  Mean 
Anything  to  You? 


<J  You  farmers  who  have  worked  hard  — and  no  one  works 
harder— to  get  together  your  property,  what  does  it  mean 
to  you? 

(|[  Your  property— your  farm  and  buildings,  your  crops,  your 
stock,  your  farm  implements  and,  too,  your  home  — all  of  these 
represent  years  and  years  of  work  that  you  have  done. 

(J  Everything  that  you  enjoy  as  the  result  of  your  work 
comes  to  you  and  stays  with  you  because  the  heroic  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  Uncle  Sam  are  standing  between  you  and  the 
bloodthirsty,  murderous  Hun. 

(][  To  keep  the  Hun  away  from  you,  Uncle  Sam  does  not  ask 
you  to  GIVE  even  a  single  penny.  He  simply  asks  you  to 
LEND  him  your  money  at  good  interest  and  he  guarantees 
on  his  word  of  honor— a  word  that  has  never  been  broken— to 
pay  back  every  penny  you  lend. 


(fl  What  is  your  answer? 

<f  Have  you  bought  all  the  LIBERTY  BONDS  you  possibly 


can? 


Buy  Liberty  Bonds  Today; 
Any  Bank  Will  Help  You 


This  Space  Contributed  to  Winning  the  War  by 


D.  fini  HARD  F.I  I.I,  San  Francisco 

•.  C.  MORSE  CO.,  San  Francisco 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  San  FMebM 

C.  L.  BEST  OAS  TRACTOR  CO.,  San  Leandro 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  CO.,  San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA  ALMOND   GROWERS'  EXCHANGE, 


San  Francisco 
KIRK  MAN  NURSERIES,  Fresno 
HOLT  MFG.  CO.,  Stockton 
MILLS  ESTATE,  San  Francisco 


ANDERSON  &  BARNGROVER,  San  Jose 
JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  San  Francisco 
F.  H.  STOW  TRACTOR  CO.,  Berkeley 


PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  San  Francisco 
WESTERN  MEAT  CO.,  San  Francisco 
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farm  Products 
Must  Increase 


If  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  do 
their  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How 
are  you  going-  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with 
the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Prraa.] 


Irrigation  Overcame  Atrophy. 

William  Wheeler  of  St.  Helena, 
Napa  county,  has  nine  acres  of 
French  prunes  that  gave  him  23  tons 
of  green  fruit  at  eight  years  old. 
We  remember  when  this  young  or- 
chard at  four  years  old  was  suffer- 
ing from  die-back  through  malnutri- 
tion. The  bark  on  trunk  and  limbs 
showed  dead,  shrunken  areas,  like 
anthracnose,  and  many  good  limbs 
died  back  entirely  because  the  sap 
flow  was  shut  off.  Mr.  Wheeler  dug 
a  well  and  installed  a  pumping  plant 
and  now  irrigates  once  a  year — 
about  the  middle  of  May.  He  says 
the  old  condition  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared and  the  trees  are  strong 
and  thrifty.  He  only  has  to  go  eight 
feet  to  water.  The  soil  is  a  gravelly 
clay  loam  and  clay  loam.  • 

"Woman's  Land  Army  the  Thing." 

This  is  the  dictum  of  F.  M.  Cow- 
ell.  And  further:  "Our  wives  and 
daughters  have  gone  to  work  in  the 
canneries,  not  because  they  need  the 
money  which  they  earn  but  because 
they  realize  that  our  tomato  crop 
must  be  saved  and  it  will  spoil  if 
they  do  not  lend  their  efforts.  There 
has  been  a  shortage  of  labor  here  for 
awhile.  The  activities  of  the  Wom- 
an's Land  Army  will  doubtless  be 
added  to  and  extended  next  year." 

Large  Vineyard  Sale  in  Kings  County. 

The  Lucerne  Vineyard,  located  five 
miles  north  of  Hanford.  and  consist- 
ing of  1320  acres  of  land,  has  been 
bought  by  Wylie  M.  Giffen  of  the 
Raisin  Growers'  Association  of  Fresno. 


This  vineyard  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world  of  Muscat 
grapes.  The  price  paid,  is  reported 
to  be  $600,000.  This  year's  crop, 
including  the  trays,  representing  a 
value  of  $150,000,  goes  to  the  new 
owner. 

School  Help. 

Mr.  Morehead,  president  of  the 
Sutter  County  Farm  Bureau,  said  at 
the  State  Conference  of  Farm  Ad- 
visers at  Sacramento  that  he  had 
never  had  more  satisfactory  help  in 
hoeing  his  1200  acres  of  beans  than 
the  Oakland-Berkeley  school  boys 
that  he  employed  this  i  year.  They 
knew  nothing  of  their  duties  when 
they  came,  but  quickly  learned  what 
was  required  of  them  and  took  pride 
in  doing  good  work. 

New  Bulletin. 

The  subject  of  seedless  grape  pro- 
duction in  all  its  phases  will  be  set 
forth  in  a  bulletin  to  be  issued 
shortly  by  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, University  of  California.  Write 
for  it. 

Thompson  Seedless  grapes  are  now 
on  the  trays  and  Muscats  (raisins) 
|  are  now  half  picked.    So  far  the  har- 
vest season  has  been  very  favorable. 

Good  Returns  in  Lake  County. 

G.  H.  Lyon  of  Lakeport  will  har- 
vest #0  tons  of  Bartlett  pears  this 
season  from  10  acres.  This  should 
net  him  about  $330  a  ton  at  this 
year's  prices.  Mr.  Lyon  claims  that 
if  he  had  had  water  for  irrigation 
he  could  have  greatly  increased  his 
tonnage. 


Serious  Storm  Damage  in  the  Santa  Clara 


[Written  fur  I'.i.  ili.  Rural 

After  a  special  trip  of  observation 
through  the  prune  section  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  the  writer  can 
only  remark.  "The  half  has  not  been 
told"  at  this  writing  (September 
16).  If  25  per  cent  of  the  crop  of 
prunes  is  saved  here,  it  will  be  for- 
tunate. I  visited  dry  yard  after 
dry  yard  and  orchard  after  orchard, 
at  Milpitas,  Santa  Clara.  Meridian. 
Saratoga,  San  Jose  and  Evergreen. 
To  mention  a  few:  The  Sorosis  or- 
chard at  Saratoga  had  over  six  acres 
covered  with  trays.  The  fruit  is 
practically  doomed.  T  do  not  think 
10  per  cent  can  be  saved.  A  half 
company  of  men  from  the  Eighth 
U.  S.  Infantry  were  at  work  here, 
but  had  been  put  to  work  picking 
peaches. 

FRCIT  MADE  MI'SHY  BY  RAINS. 

The  prune  trays  had  all  been 
canted  up  to  keep  them  off  the 
ground,  but  in  many  places  you 
could  run  your  finger  through  the 
assembled  fruit  like  so  much  jam — 
fermented  clear  through.  Lester 
Bros.,  at  Meridian,  had  3500  trays 
of  fruit  out.  It  is  practically  all 
gone  and  the  fruit  on  the  ground  is 
much  of  it  green  with  mould — im- 
possible to  save  it.  Bradford  &  Mc- 
Clay,  in  the  Evergreen  section,  will 
save,  they  think,  about  40  tons  dried 
out  of  an  expected  250  tons.  They 
are  trying  running  a  small  evap- 
orator so  far  as  it  will  go;  also 
shifting  the  fruit  to  dry  trays.  Only 
half  of  their  fruit  is  on  the  trays, 
the  balance  being  on  the  trees  or 
on  the  ground.  And  there  it  lies. 
The  women  and  children  have  not 
been  able  to  pick,  as  the  ground  was 
too  wet  and  muddy. 

REPORT  01-'  PRl'NE  AND  APRICOT  A8SO- 
(  I  VTION. 

The  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association  has  made  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  the  orchards  and  dry 
yards  in  the  valley  and  have  defi- 
nitely concluded  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  make  any  good  prune 
product  from  any  possible  salvage  of 
badly  damaged  fruit.  This  decision 
was  arrived  at  owing  to  the  fermen- 
tation that  has  set  in  and  penetrated 
the  meat,  destroying  its  sugar  con- 
tent. The  value  of  any  further 
work  the  growers  may  do  is  so 
problematical   that  no  further  rec- 


Preaa  by  John  J.  Fox.1 

ommendations  are  being  made  by 
the  association. 

Though  a  large  portion,  perhaps 
more  than  half,  of  the  crop  was  on 
the  trays,  most  of  the  rest  was  in 
the  orchards  and  a  negligible1  quan- 
tity in  the  bins.  Latest  reports  from 
Butte  county  is  3  3  per  cent  loss, 
and  other  Sacramento  Valley  sec- 
tions report  similar  loss.  But  with 
the  good  weather  they  are  likely  to 
get  the  damage  will  probably  be  no 
greater  than  has  been  reported. 
Visalia  had  no  rain  and  is  safe. 
Napa  and  Sonoma  have  not  been  so 
badly  hit  as  the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
but  bad  weather  conditions,  fogs, 
etc.,  may  still  do  damage. 

GROWERS  UNDISMAYED.  N 

The  one  bright  circumstance  to 
be  noted  is  the  grit  displayed  by 
the  growers  in  meeting  the  situa- 
tion and  doing  all  that  can  be  done 
to  save  the  fruit.  Not  a  single  man 
that  I  saw  was  lying  down  to  it. 
though  the  loss  is  grievous.  Every 
man  was  at  work  trying  to  do  the 
best  he  knew  how. 

A.  C  Kuhn  of  Evergreen,  near 
San  Jose,  sulphured  some  of  his 
fruit,  but  wasn't  satisfied.  Now  he 
is  dipping  everything  over  again 
and  will  sort  out  the  good  stuff 
later.  It  is  too  far  gone  and  too 
tender  skinned  to  be  pawed  over  on 
the  trays  and  when  dumped  is  sim- 
ply shaken  out  into  place. 

THE  SILVER  LINING. 

The  young  'cot  trees  are  making 
new  growth  and  this  disastrous  rain 
has  certainly  saved  thousands  of 
trees  that  would  have  gone  up  if 
we  had  a  dry  fall  and  put  all  the 
others  in  good  shape  for  next  sea- 
son. It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  any  good. 

Conditions  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

San  Joaquin  County  Commissioner 
Harry  Ladd  reports  as  follows:  "Table 
grapes  in  this  county  are  hurt  very 
badly  in  some  vineyards  where  the 
crop  is  low  on  the  ground;  in 
others,  where  the  grapes  hang  high 
and  the  bunches  are  loose,  there  is 
very  little  damage.  The  wine  grape 
situation  is  as  follows:  Zinfandels 
are  practically  ruined,  while  Mis- 
sions are  not  hurt  much.  Some  of 
the  Bouschet  are  hurt  quite  badly 


Fertilize 
Fertilize 
Fertilize 

HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

Blood,  Bone  and  Tankage 

properly  applied  will  in- 
crease your  crop  produc- 
tion. It's  your  patriotic 
duty  to  do  this  for  bumper 
crops  are  necessary  in  Our 
Country's  program  of  \\\n- 
njng  the  War. 

Organic  Fertilizers  con- 
tain real  plant  food  and 
our  modern  equipment  in- 
sures the  proper  grinding 
and  mixing,  thus  facilitat- 
ing the  leaching  out  proc- 
ess when  placed  in  your 
soil. 

Our  fertilizer  booklet 
will  be  sent  on  application, 
our  agent  is  at  your  ser- 


vice. 


HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES,  U.  S.  A 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


Kill  The  Spider 

Beetle-Mildew-Tomato  Worm- 
Squirrels-Gophers-Etc. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOK 
Packed  complete,  including 

The  Liquid  Flame, 

Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator 

Standard  Size  $18  09 

Junior  Size  $16.00 

At  your  Dealers,  or  send  to  us: 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001,  6029  Pasadena  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES 
REEDLEY.  CALIF 
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where  down  on  the  ground.  Toma- 
toes are  being  rushed  to  the  can- 
neries and  most  ripe  fruit  will  be 
eaved.  The  general  crop  for  the  fall 
will  be  helped.  Only  the  early  har- 
vested beans  are  hurt  and  these  only 
3n  small  quantity.  Almonds  were 
about  all  harvested  before  the  rain. 
Others  will  be  discolored  some,  but 
I  do  not  think  any  will  be  spoiled." 

Rains  Not  an  Unmixed  Evil. 

J.  C.  Loomis  of  Modesto  writes  as 
follows:  "The  rain  has  done  great 
damage  to  local  bean  crop,  estimates 
varying  from  100  per  cent  loss  to 
50  per  cent  on  early  planted  beans. 
Many  growers  say  that  their  beans 
are  sprouting  right  in  the  pod.  Hay 
damaged  some,  but  rain  will  add 
considerable  to  season's  tonnage  if 
It  can  be  cured  later,  as  land  was 
dry  and  last  cutting  would  have  been 
short.  While  the  rains  have  caused 
heavy  losses  here,  they  will  stimu- 
late alfalfa  planting  100  per  cent 
this  fall."   

Napa's  Loss  Comparatively  Light. 

Henry  Wheatley  of  Napa  sends  in 
the  following  word:  "It  is  at  pres- 
ent impossible  to  state  just  what 
damage  will  result  from  the  rain,  as 
much  depends  upon  the  weather  dur- 
ing the  next  week.  If  we  have  fair 
drying  weather  from  now  on,  prob- 
ably 10  to  15  per  cent  will  cover 
our  loss,  but  with  continued  dull 
weather  or  another  rain  it  might  go 
to  50  per  cent,  as  most  of  the  fruit 
on  the  trays  is  in  a  very  unsafe 
condition." 

HORTICULTURAL  NOTES. 

As  high  as  $300  per  tons  is  being 
paid  for  olives  this  season. 

W.  E.  York,  an  old  prune  grower 
of  St.  Helena,  says  he  has  for  20 
years  grown  prunes  here  without 
irrigation.  His  trees  this  year  are 
breaking  down. 

While  the  exact  degree  of  damage 
to  the  raisins  caused  by  recent  show- 
ers has  not  yet  been  determined,  it 
Is  quite  generally  believed  that  it 
will  be  very  slight. 

Peach  exports  to  Canada  from  the 
United  States  will  be  permitted  by 
license  from  the  War  Trade  Board. 

The  Oakdale  almond  crop  this 
season  is  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  that  district. 

Shipments  of  California  table 
grapes  to  Eastern  markets  will  be 
Teduced  50  per  cent  as  a  result  of 
the  damage  from  the  recent  rain, 
says  the  secretary  of  the  State  Com- 
mission of  "Viticulture.  Growers  will 
lose  heavily. 

Approximately  13,000  tons  of 
California  dried  peaches,  represent- 
ing 65  per  cent  of  the  peach  crop 
of  the  State,  have  been  secured  for 
Government  purpose,  the  Federal 
Food  Administration  for  California 
has  announced. 

Two  hundred  soldiers  from  Camp 
Fremont  have  been  put  to  work 
throughout  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
gathering  the  prune  crop,  which 
has  been  badly  damaged  by  the  re- 
cent rainstorm.  Up  to  2000  men, 
as  needed,  have  been  offered  the 
growers  by  the  War  Department. 

The  Fresno  district  peach  crop 
was  pretty  well  under  shelter,  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  crop  being  in  the 
packing  houses,  according  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  California  Peach  Grow- 
ers. A  large  part  of  the  remainder 
is  under  sheds,  and  other  quantities 
are  boxed  and  covered. 

The  marmalade  factory  established 
by  Crawford  &  Co.  at  Anaheim  for 
two  or  three  years  has  grown  rap- 
idly. Plans  are  now  being  made  by 
Exchange  members  to  take  over  this 
plant  and  operate  it  through  the 
General  Exchange.  All  culls  will 
be  accepted  at  the  local  houses  and 
the  proceeds  prorated  among  the 
growers. 

Lodi  received  the  heaviest  rain- 
fall for  the  month  of  September  that 
it  has  had  in  years.  The  total  for 
the  season  is  3.29  inches,  all  of 
which  fell  this  month.  The  rain 
did  severe  damage  to  the  grapes.  If 
the  weather  stays  damp  and  rainy 
it  means  the  grapes  will  mold  and 
rot,  while  on  the  other  hand  if  it 
turns  dry  and  a  cool  wind  blows 
for  a  few  days  the  bunches  will  dry 
out  somewhat  and  a  great  many  can 
be  shipped. 


FOR  HARVESTING 

EGYPTIAN  CORN 

You  can  use  both  hands  and  cut 
twice  as  much  in  a  day  with  the 

DAVID  HEADING  KNIFE 

as  with  any  other  instrument.  You  cut  off  the  stalk 
and  hold  the  head  with  the  same  hand — and  you  keep 
both  hands  at  work,  cutting  as  fast  as  you  can  open 
and  shut  your  fingers.  Pair  (right  and  left)  $2.50, 
from  your  dealer.   Dealer;  order  from  any  jobber. 

David  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  C     San  Jose,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Common  variety  19c  per  lb. 

Smooth  Peruvian  25c  per  lb. 

Hairy  Peruvian  37c  per  lb. 

SELECTED  SEED 

Delivery  to  you  by  prepaid  Freight 
Delay  buying  until  you  have 
compared  my  samples  with 
seed  others  offer. 

E.  F.  SANGUINETTI 

YUMA  ARIZONA 


"I  Bought  That  Truck  with  Dynamite" 

"I  need  it  too,  1  can  tell  you.  I'm  getting  more  fruit  this  year  than 
my  horses  could  ever  move  to  market. 

"Why  do  I  say  I  bought  it  with  dynamite?  Because  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  Hercules  Dynamite  I  never  would  have  had  the  money  to 
buy  it.  I  wouldn't  have  needed  it  anyway  because  I  wouldn't  have 
had  the  fruit  to  haul  I  have  now. 

HERCULES 
DYNAMim 


is  responsible  for  my  bumper  crops.  To 
begin  with  I  plant  the  trees  in  blasted 
holes  instead  of  spade-dug  holes.  As  a 
result  my  trees  bear  a  year  earlier  than 
they  ordinarily  would.  They  give  finer 
fruit  and  more  of  it  year  after  year.  The 
death  rate  is  unusually  low  too.  You 
never  saw  such  healthy  orchards. 

"Then  I  help  keep  them  healthy  with 
Hercules  Dynamite  by  cultivating  the 


soil  down  around  the  ends  of  the  roots 
so  they  grow  better.  I  tell  you  it 
pays  at  all  points.  That  motor  truck 
proves  it." 

You  ought  to  use  dynamite  yourself. 
There  is  a  book,  "Progressive  Cultiva- 
tion," that  tells  all  about  it.  The  read- 
ing of  it  will  mean  money  in  your 
pocket.  It  is  sent  free  on  request.  Mail 
the  coupon  below,  today. 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

101 6  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 


Hercule*  Powder  Company, 
1016  Chronicle  Building,  San  FrancUco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sirs:— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation."  I  am  interested 

in  dynamite  for   

Name  

Address  
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Alfalfa  Grows  on  Swamp  Land 

[Written   for   Pacific   Rural   Press   by   R.   E.  Hodges.] 


Many  a  man  is  afraid  to  buy  a 
tractor  because  there  are  wet  spots 
in  his  fields.  Many  a  man  runs  til- 
lage implements  through  wet  spots 
year  after  year,  using  extra  power 
to  do  it  and  extra  seed  to  plant 
those  spots  and  perhaps  extra  power 
or  difficulty  harvesting  around  them; 
but  he  gets  nothing  off  from  them 
except  in  such  a  dry  year  as  the 
present.  They  are  often  the  richest 
spots  in  plant  food,  but  at  the  same 
time  may  also  be  too  alkaline  to 
grow  crops  even  when  not  too  wet. 
Generally  these  spots  that  are  now 
farmed  at  great  expense  for  nothing 
could  be  drained  and  the  alkali 
more  or  less  removed  at  a  cost  that 
would  be  repaid  by  the  first  two  or 
three  crops.  The  crops  themselves 
would  be  practically  clear  profit,  for 


they  would  require  little  more  work 
than  is  now  put  on  them. 

When  L.  B.  Dutton  looked  over 
the  ranch  that  is  now  his  in  Santa 
Clara  county,  he  found  a  willow 
swamp  of  two  or  three  acres  in  one 
part  of  which  he  unexpectedly  fell 
into  a  twelve-foot  hole  and  only 
saved  himself  by  grabbing  one  of 
the  willows.  He  has  found  half  a 
dozen  springs  in  that  swamp  which 
now  run  a  six-inch  drain-tile  nearly 
full  all  the  year  around,  except  as 
noted  below.  The  water-table  stood 
about  18  inches  under  the  surface 
as  an  average  for  the  whole  ranch. 

Before  buying  the  place,  Mr.  Dut- 
ton bored  12  feet  deep  at  various 
places  and  14  feet  at  one  place.  He 
found  sediment  adobe,  gradually 
changing  to  solid  black  adobe,  at  18 


Start  Right  to  Grow  More 

"^TEVER  before  has  there  been  so  loud  a  call 
^  for  more  and  still  more  grain,  coming  from 
all  points  of  the  compass.  Never  did  you  face  so 
great  an  opportunity  to  help  the  world  and  yourself. 
Never  were  good  tillage  tools  so  necessary! 

Good  tillage  implements — like  Deering,  McCormick  and  O*. 
borne  disk  harrows,  peg  and  spring-tooth  harrows,  cultivators, 
etc. —  make  mellow,  uniform  seedbeds,  free  from  lumps,  mois- 
ture-holding, allowing  crops  to  grow  to  vigorous  full  yield. 
Real  cultivation  means  more  bushels  and  more  dollars,  and 
the  dollars  will  pay  for  your  investment. 

Deering,  McCormick  and  Osborne  disk  harrows  have  these 
big,  new  improvements:  The  Third  Lever,  which  controls  the 
depth  of  penetration,  regardless  of  soil  condition.  The  Ex- 
clusive Attachment  of  the  Tandem,  which  forces  the  tandem 
always  to  cut  the  ridges  left  by  leading  gangs,  yet  allows  per- 
fect flexibility  at  turns. 

Remember  the  other  tried  and  thoroughlv-satisfactory  fea- 
tures—  built-in  angle  steel  weight  boxes;  adjustable  forecar- 
riage;  tall,  hard  oilers,  convenient  and  protected;  4- wear  wood 
bushings,  improved  scrapers,  etc. 

This  year  every  added  bushel  counts  doubly.  Start  right 
with  right  seed  beds.  See  the  local  dealer  and  write  us  now 
about  Deering,  McCormick  and  Osborne  tillage  tools. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(lacorporatsd) 


Billings,  Mont.         Crawford,  Neb.         Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles,  CaL         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Col.         Spokane,  Wuk. 


ALFALFA  SEED 


Our  plant  and  seed  cleaning  machinery  are  so  located 
and  equipped  as  to  make  us  the  most  important  dealers 
in  Alfalfa  Seed  and  other  field  seeds.  In  procuring 
Alfalfa  Seed,  we  cover  the  entire  country,  selecting  our 
stocks  from  the  best  districts.  This  seed  is  then  cleaned 
up  to  our  standard  of  purity,  which  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
equalled  by  others.  It  behooves  all  buyers  to  obtain 
our  samples  and  prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 

MELILOTUS  INDICA 

This  clover  has  become  the  greatest  cover  crop  of  all. 
We  are  headquarters.  Samples  and  prices  on  request. 

Valley  Seed  Company 


506—508  J  Street 


Sacramento,  Cal. 


PHONE  MAIN  585 


Water  Enough,  but  Not  Too  Much,  is  Ideal  and  Practicable 

PLANTS  must  have  water  enough  to  dissolve  and  greatly  dilute  the 
elements  of  fertility.  But  water  must  not  fill  all  the  spaces  be- 
tween soil  particles,  for  that  kills  the  bacteria  which  are  necessary 
to  make  the  elements  of  fertility  soluble.  Water  which  would  settle 
by  gravity  through  the  soil  is  a  detriment  to  plant  growth.  It  should 
be  removed.  No  way  of  removing  it  is  equal  in  permanence  and  con- 
venience to  tiling.  Tile  cannot  remove  water  that  would  benefit  the 
crops.  Now,  while  the  best  footing  can  be  had,  is  the  time  to 
put  in  drains  to  make  wet  spots  productive  and  not  a  cultural  detri- 
ment to  the  field. 

This  article  tells  of  a  case  where  alfalfa  grows  vigorously  on  adobe 
land  overflowed  like  a  sea  in  two  winters  out  of  three.  Its  roots  feed 
almost  to  the  bottom  of  drain  tile  laid  four  feet  deep  and  132  feet 
apart.  Before  the  tile  got  in  their  good  work,  alfalfa  roots  rotted  off 
a  foot  below  the  surface,  and  standing  water  averaged  18  inches 
below  the  surface.  They  now  feed  almost  to  the  bottom  of  this  drain 
tile  laid  four  feet  deep  and  132  feet  apart. 


inches.  This  was  about  10  or  11 
feet  thick  and  resting  on  disinte- 
grated sandstone  18  to  24  inches 
thick  lying  on  solid  rock  of  the 
same  nature  as  rock  in  tne  moun- 
tains a  few  miles  away.  This  rock 
probably  forms  the  bottom  of  a 
bowl  which  drains  water  from  far 
away  to  the  district  in  which  Mr. 
Dutton  lives.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  creek  has  overflowed  his  75  acres 
of  alfalfa  and  young  pears  twice  in 
the  past  three  years,  so  it  was  like 
a  sea.  Yet  the  alfalfa  on  that  75 
acres  produces  tall,  uniform,  heavy 
crops,  its  roots  go  2%  to  4  feet 
deep,  and  the  young  pear  trees 
which  were  planted  a  year  ago  last 
spring  look  generally  thrifty.  Where 
they  are  not  so  good  as  the  rest  is 
where  more  surface  dirt  was  taken 
off  in  leveling.  The  pear  trees  were 
planted  in  the  alfalfa  before  the  tile 
got  in  its  full  effect,  and  the  dig- 
ging showed  alfalfa  roots  rotted  off 
a  foot  below  the  surface.  Alfalfa 
now  feeds  to  the  bottom  of  the 
drains. 

SYSTEM  or  INSTALLATION. 

The  75  acres  have  a  uniform  slope 
of  about  4  inches  per  100  feet,  high 
places  having  been  graded  into  low 
ones.  -  About  25,000  feet  of  4-inch 
tile  were  laid  uniformly  4  feet  deep 
in  straight  lines  132  feet  apart  and 
emptying  into  a  straight  main  on 
one  side  of  the  field,  starting  at  its 
upper  end  with  5-inch  tile  4  feet 
deep  and  enlarging  to  12-inch  tile 
9  feet  deep.  A  manhole  was  put 
into  this  main  drain  about  every 
500  feet  and  another  was  put  into 
the  swamp  with  several  laterals 
leading  to  it  and  a  6-inch  line  lead- 
ing out  of  it.  The  ditches  were 
dug  by  a  machine  which  made  them 
14  inches  wide  and  4  feet  deep  as 
fast  as  a  slow  walk,  throwing  dirt 
up  on  one  side.  Grade  stakes  had 
bean  set  up  on  a  definite  level,  so 
the  operator  could  sight  over  them 
from  his  seat  and  raise  or  lower  the 
digger  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  practically  on  the  same  grade 
regardless*  of  irregularities  of  the 
surface. 

STOPPAGE  BY  ROOTS. 

The  only  trouble  with  the  tile  is 
stoppage  by  roots,  especially  where 
weeds  replaced  alfalfa  in  the  swamp. 
Alfalfa  was  planted  in  the  spring  of 
1916  before  the  drains  had  taken 
full  effect  on  the  swamp,  atad  weeds 


choked  out  a  good  deal  of  it  on 
that  area.  The  weed  roots  have 
choked  the  drains  more  or  less  and 
have  thus  added  to  the  moisture  and 
favored  their  own  growth  while  In- 
juring what  alfalfa  is  left,  Mr. 
Dutton  is  not  certain  that  alfalfa 
roots  stay  out  of  the  drains,  but  the 
drains  have  choked  up  at  only  one 
place  and  it  seems  reasonable  that 
alfalfa  roots  which  rot  off  where  soil 
is  not  well  drained  would  stay  out 
of  drain  tile.  The  roots  in  the  tiling 
always  become  slimy  and  wash  out 
In  the  spring  time,  presumably  hav- 
ing rotted  through  the  winter.  But 
because  they  have  stayed  in  the  tile 
all  winter  they  have  prevented 
drainage  when  the  most  water  is  on 
the  ground.  Roots  have  been  cleaned 
out  by  digging  out  a  few  sections  of 
tile  at  intervals  and  pulling  a  home- 
made cleaner  through.  The  cleaner 
is  a  wooden  plug  about  6  inches 
long  and  1%  inches  in  diameter, 
with  nails  driven  through  and  pro- 
jecting from  its  sides.  A  wire  is 
pushed  through  as  far  as  possible 
and  tile  are  dug  up  there  at  its  for- 
ward end.  The  cleaner  is  then 
hooked  on  and  pulled  through.  But 
it  costs  more  to  clean  out  than  did 
the  original  installation.  Perhaps 
more  fnanholes  at  the  troublous 
places  would  make  cleaning  cheaper. 
But,  regardless  of  these  minor 
troubles,  Mr.  Dutton  has  a  fine  al- 
falfa field  where  alfalfa  could  not 
thrive  without  drainage,  and  he  has 
thrifty  pear  trees  which  are  enabled 
to  make  use  of  4  feet  of  fertile  soil 
because  excess  water  is  quickly  re- 
moved. 

COLUSA  RICE  ACREAGE  BIG. 

Rice  in  the  Colusa  district  is  gen- 
erally in  as  good  condition  as  last 
year  and  there  is  double  the  acreage 
of  1917,  according  to  J.  G.  Zumwalt 
of  Colusa.  About  a  quarter  of  the 
land  owners  have  suffered  for  water, 
but  there  is  not  over  18  per  cent 
loss.  The  S.  V.  I.  Co.  has  26,000 
acres  of  rice. 


We  saw  an  old  almond  orchard 
near  Paso  Robles  brought  back  into 
profitable  bearing  by  being  heavily 
cut  back  for  new  wood  and  thor- 
oughly sprayed.  The  only  criticism 
we  have  to  make  is  that  the  large 
cuts  were  not  properly  protected  and 
finished. 


Barley  Market  Will  Continue  Low 

THE  committee  appointed  by  the  California  Grain  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation to  Investigate  the  possibility  of  selling  this  year's  barley 
at  fair  prices  reported,  through  Chairman  T.  A.  Kilkenney  of  Dixon, 
to  the  "Association"  at  Sacramento  as  follows:  The  present  low  price 
is  due  to  (1)  an  abnormal  barley  crop  produced  in  the  Middle  West 
on  account  of  last  winter's  high  prices;  (2)  the  abnormal  wheat  crop, 
which  reduces  the  demand  for  export  barley;  (3)  a  diminished 
demand  for  brewing;  (4)  a  diminished  demand  for  horse  feed  on 
account  of  tractors  and  trucks;  (5)  a  diminished  demand  for  barley 
as  a  human  food;  (6)  elimination  of  speculative  buying  due  to  the 
fixing  of  middlemen's  profits  by  Food  Administration  action.  While 
the  California  barley  yield  per  acre  is  subnormal  and  the  cost  of 
production  abnormal,  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  the  Galveston  or 
New  Orleans  price,  less  cost  of  transportation  and  handling.  There 
is  little  demand  for  barley  in  this  market  or  any  other.  The  commit-  ^ 
tee  recommends  planting  wheat  wherever  it  will  do  well,  as  the  price 
of  wheat  is  fixed  for  next  year.  This  is  the  more  important  from  the 
growers'  standpoint  on  account  of  President  Wilson's  suggestion,  as 
mentioned  by  J.  L.  Davis  of  Madera,  that  he  did  not  set  the  price  of 
wheat  for  two  years  because  if  the  war  ends  in  1919  the  Government 
would  lose  $500,000,000  due  to  the  immense  stocks  of  wheat  in  remote 
countries.  This  indicates  that  the  authorities  figure  on  a  lower  price 
of  wheat  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  incidentally  the  prices  of  other 
grains  will  go  down  accordingly.  This  was  said  as  a  point  showing 
the  necessity  of  growers  organizing  to  save  the  industry  from  reaction. 
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How  many  kills 
to  your  shot  pattern 

MOST  hunters  agree  that  three  shots  or  more  are 
essential  to  a  kill.  Less  than  three  may  mean  a  cripple, 
no  matter  what  the  size  of  shot  or  its  velocity. 
Hence  uniform  pattern,  i.  e.,  an  even  spread  of  shot  is 
essential  to  successful  shooting,  in  the  field  or  at  the  traps. 

The  secret  of  good  patterns  is  in  the  control  of  the  powder  ex- 
plosion. Good,  evenly  distributed  patterns  are  the  direct  results  of  a 
correct  system  of  wadding  scientifically  adjusted  to  the  bore  of  the 
gun  and  the  load.  The  wadding,  like  the  piston  head  of  a  gas  engine, 
must  give  the  explosion  something  solid  to  work  against,  so  that  the 
shot  may  be  pushed  out  evenly. 

It  must  expand  and  fill  the  tube  of  the  barrel,  completely  sealing  in 
the  gas  behind  it.    No  gas  must  escape  to  scatter  the  shot. 

It  must  offer  just  the  right  amount  of  resistance  to  the  explosion  so  as 
to  develop  uniform  pressure  and  high  velocity  without  danger  of  jam- 
ming the  pellets  out  of  shape  at  the  "choke"  or  muzzle  constriction. 

The  Winchester  System 

Winchester  Wadding  is  the  result  of  repeated  experiments  to 
determine  the  most  efficient  control  of  the  gas  blast. 

The  special  construction  of  the  Winchester  Base  Wad  gives 
what  is  known  as  Progressive  Combustion  to  the  powder  charge. 

Combustion  spreads  instantly  through  the  powder  charge.  By  the 
time  the  top  grains  of  powder  become  ignited  the  full  energy  of  the 
burning  powder  behind  is  at  work. 

Though  the  explosion  is  almost  instantaneous,  it  is  none  the  less 
Progressive,  the  final  energy  and  maximum  velocity  of  the  completely 
burned  powder  being  developed  at  the  muzzle  where  it  is  most  needed. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  heat  and  pressure  of  combustion,  the 
tough,  springy,  Winchester  Driving  Wad  has  expanded  to  fill  the 
barrel  snugly  all  around.  No  gas  escapes.  It  is  completely  sealed 
in.    The  wadding  pushes  the  shot  evenly. 

At  the  muzzle  the  shot  pellets  slip  out  without  jamming  while  the 
wadding  is  checked  rfor  a  brief  interval  by  the  constriction  of  the 
muzzle.     //  follows  some  distance  behind  the  shot  pattern. 

The  shot  cluster  travels  on  unbroken  by  gas  blast  or  wadding 
and  makes  the  hard  hitting,  uniform  pattern  for  which  Winchester 
shot  shells  are  world  famous. 

Fish  Tail  Flash.  All  Winchester  smokeless  shells  are  made 
with  the  new  Winchester  Primer — the  quickest  and  most  powerful 
shot  shell  primer  made.    Its  broad  fish  tail  flash  gives  even  and  thor- 


ough ignition.  Every  grain  of  powder  is  completely  burned  up  before 
the  shot  charge  leaves  the  muzzle. 

The  Crimp.  The  required  degree  of  pressure  necessary  in  seat- 
ing the  driving  wads  is  worked  out  in  combination  with  the  hardness 
or  the  softness  of  the  crimping  required  for  any  particular  shell. 

Waterproofing  and  lubrication.  In  the  cold  damp  air  of  the 
marshes,  or  under  the  blazing  sun  at  the  traps,  Winchester  shells  will 
always  play  true.  Winchester  waterproofing  process  prevents  them 
from  swelling  from  dampness.  Special  lubrication  of  the  paper  fibres 
prevents  brittleness  and  splitting  in  dry  weather. 

Uniform  shells.  From  primer  to  crimp,  Winchester  shells  are 
constructed  to  insure  the  maximum  pattern  possible  from  any  load  and 
under  all  conditions.  $100,000  is  spent  annually  in  the  inspection 
and  testing  of  finished  shot  shells.  25,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition 
are  fired  every  year  in  testing  guns  and  ammunition. 

Clean  hits  and  more  of  them 

To  insure  more  hits  and  cleaner  hits  in  the  field  or  at  the  traps 
be  sure  your  shells  are  Winchester  Leader  and  Repeater  for  Smoke- 
less; Nublack  and  New  Rival  for  Black  Powder.  Write  for  our 
Free  Booklet  on  Shells.  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co., 
Dept.  Y-ll.    New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Winchester  system  of  wadding.  The  wadding  expands  evenly,  sealing  in  the  gas  blast  all  the  way  to  the  muzzle, 
where  the  wadding  is  checked  by  the  "choke"  or  constriction.  Shot  cluster  travels  on  ahead  unbroken.  Actual 
test  target  320  pellets  out  of  431  or  74%  ofthe  shot  charge  ( 1%  oz.  of  7^A  chilled)  inside  a  30-inch  circle  at  40  yards 


WMCJf£STM 

World  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition 
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GrozJt 

HIGHLY 

Concentrated  =  Pulverized 

Manure 


A  mlxtnre  of  cattle  and  sheep  manure 
from  animals  fed  on  cotton  seed  meal 
aiid  cake  and  nlfnlfa  (highly  nitro- 
genous foods)  aged  for  several  years 
under  climate  conditions  that  remove 
moisture  but  prevent  leaching  and  fer- 
menting. 
No  odor. 

No  flies  or  Insects. 
No  weed  seed  or  foreign  matter. 
Many  times  plant  food  values  of  or- 
dinary manure. 
Guaranteed  contents. 
Nitrogen.  15  to  2%. 
Phos.  Acid,  PHP.  1.25  to  2%. 
Potash  K20  water  soluble,  4  to  5%. 
We  are  shipping  GHOZ-IT  In  immense 
quantities    to    Southern    and  Eastern 
states,  where  present  freight  rates  make 
it  $10  per  ton  more  than  cost  to  you. 
Place  your  order  now  to  insure  de- 
livery. 

Sold  in  l>ags  or  bulk. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Also  ordinary  Manure 
in  Carloads 

Horse=  Sheep  =  Cattle 
and  Rotted  Manures 

Pacific  Manure 
&  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco 


Field  and  Garden  Notes 


SULPHUR 

Fleur  de  Soufre,  Anchor 
Brand ;  Velvet  Flowers 
of  Sulphur  and  Eajle 
Brand. 

Packed  In  barrel*  and 
doublo  eacko;  are  the 
fluffiest  and  purest  Sul- 
phurs that  money  can 
buy:  the  best  for  vine- 
yards: the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes,  leav- 
ing no  ash. 

Try  our  new  brand  of 
sublimed  100  per  cent 
pure  Ventilated  Sulphur 
for  making  Paste  — 
Atomic  Salphnr. 
For  Lime  Sulphur  Solu- 
tion, use  our  "8"  Brand 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur, 
which  we  will  furnish 
at  a  price  so  cheap  that 
you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  ready-made 
solutions. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet:  also 
price  list  and  samples. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 


624  California  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Cleveland  Tractor 


$  1 600  f .  o.  b.  Los  Angeles 
F.  T.  Briles,  S.  Cal.  Distributor 

214-216  No.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Anftlss,  Cal. 
Brsacb  House— 110  Msln  St.,  Portervllle,  CsL 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twlca  th*>  PoMr  at  Half  tha  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P. -Select  Yonr  Own 

Terma  —  Dirrrt-f mra -Factory  prieea.  Write 

Sour  own  order-lava  S15  to  f  20O.  Prompt 
brptBant.  Big  Daw  catalog.  "How  to  Jaaca 
EmrWV'  FKEE--  by  return  mall.  Poatpaid. 
■Wrlt.  I     WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  ) 

_  M       ....  Oakland  Ava.,  Kanaaa  Cltv.  Mo. 

T<*"*l?Kh»  Eavplra  Bid*.,    Prtt*t>vr*h.  P*. 


Own*  HESEL-i 


Money  Back 

It  not  satis- 
fied on  my 
Nan  90  Day 
Engine  Offer 


Imperial  Grain  Growing. 

Imperial  county  grain  growers  do 
not  worry  about  packing  the  sub- 
surface soil  even  after  subsoiling 
eight  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  as 
many  are  now  doing  instead  of  plow- 
ing. They  settle  the  seedbed  with 
water  after  plowing '^or  subsoiling 
dry.  according  to ,  B.  D.  Irving  of 
that  county.  After  the  irrigation, 
the  land  is  disked  two  to  four  inches 
deep  and  a  "float"  smoothes  it  to 
level  up  for  irrigation.  The  soil  is 
generally  heavy,  and  when  disked 
after  irrigation  is  left  in  small  clods, 
which  dry  out.  To  get  seed  into 
soil  sufficiently  moist  to  bring  it  up 
would  require  such  deep  planting 
that  it  could  not  come  up  in  a  good 
stand.  It  is,  therefore,  drilled  shal- 
low and  flooded  to  bring  it  up.  Bak- 
ing is  pretty  well  avoided  by  irriga- 
tion every  two  to  four  weeks,  de- 
pending on  the  weather. 

Enough  Bean  Bags  Available. 

Enough  bean  bags  are  available 
already  in  California  for  the  crop, 
which  will  not  be  larger  than  last 
year,  though  the  acreage  was  in- 
creased, as  stated  by  E.  H.  Ward  of 
the  W.  A.  Plummer  Mfg.  Co.  How- 
ever, dealers  have  not  been  buying 
so  much  as  usual  on  account  of  the 
small  margin  fixed  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration Grain  Corporation  agree- 
ment. The  old  standard  18x32  ten- 
ounce  burlap  bags,  holding  80  to  85 
pounds,  are  quoted  to  growers  at 
21  %c  each,  dealers  being  allowed 
one  cent  profit.  But  on  account  of 
bursting  and  tearing  of  these  light 
weight  bags  the  19%x34  twelve- 
ounce  burlap  100-pound  bags  have 
come  into  general  use.  These  are 
quoted  at  26  cents  to  the  grower. 
Both  prices  are  in  bales  of  500  each 
at  San  Francisco. 

Selling  Beans  to  Government. 

To  the  Editor:  Whom  should  we 
address  to  sell  our  crop  of  beans  to 
the  Government? — A.  M.,  Los  An- 
geles. 

[The  Government  is  not  buying 
old  beans.  For  the  new  crop,  H. 
Clay  Miller  of  the  California  Food 
Administration,  San  Francisco,  is  the 
buying  agent.  He  will  appoint  local 
committees  to  inspect  and  receive 
the  beans.  What  the  Government 
and  allies  will  require  is  not  now 
known,  but  there  igjlft  intention  to 
fix  a  price  on  any  bearS  except  those 
which  the  Government  and  allies 
shall  actually  buy.] 

Horsepower  for  Threshers. 

To  the  Editor:  What  horsepower 
is  required  to  run  Case  stationary 
grain   threshers? — Subscriber. 

[It  is  generally  figured  that  a 
Case  separator  alone  requires  about 
a  horsepower  per  inch  length  of  the 
cylinder,  according  to  Mr.  Brown  of 
that  company.  Blowers  require  five 
to  ten  horsepower  additional,  de- 
pending on  weight,  amount  and  dry- 
ness of  straw  and  size  of  separator; 
and  the  feeders  require  two  to  six 
horsepower.] 

Lake  County  Bean  Cannery. 

A.  Mendenhall,  who  owns  the  Clear 
Lake  cannery  at  Upper  Lake,  says  he 
has  the  beans  to  furnish  work  for 
double  the  help  he  is  able  to  get. 
He.  is  now  putting  up  about  700 
cases  per  day,  but  could  put  up  1600 
if  he  had  help  enough.  The  prin- 
cipal variety  is  the  crease-back,  seed 
of  which  were  brought  over  here 
from  Iowa  by  his  father  in  1852. 

Potatoes,  Fifty  to  One. 

Fifty  pounds  of  potatoes  per  pound 
planted  was  the  experience  of  Frank 
Silliman  of  Santa  Cruz  county  with 
H.  A.  Hyde's  Oregon  strain,  Pride  of 
Multnomah  and  White  Star  seed  po- 
tatoes. One  hundred  pounds  of  each 
were  planted  under  commercial  con- 
ditions as  a  trial  in  Mr.  Silliman's 
regular  fields. 

Hay  Shippers'  License. 

Farmers  shipping  hay  produced  by 
themselves  are  not  required  to  have 
a  license  under  the  food  control  bill, 
but  failure  to  secure  a  license  before 
engaging  in  hay  shipping  as  a  busi- 
ness is  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 


direct yfom  the  introducers! 
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For  your  own  protection  order  ONLY 
Germain's  specially-selected,  proven, 
tested,  pedigreed,  true-to-type  Hairy 
Peruvian  seed.  Our  supply  is  limited 
and  we  may  be  over-sold  in  double 
quick  time.  To  avoid  disappointments 
place  your  order  at  once.  Wire,  tele- 
phone or  write  for  a  reservation  of 
seed,  stating  amount  wanted— or  call 
personally  if  you  can.  Orders  will  be 
filled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received. 

Regardless  of  whether  you  intend  to 
plant  this  fall  or  next  spring,  we  advise 
you  to  buy  your  seed  now.  Increasing 
demand  means  increased  prices.  Hairy 
Peruvian  is  rapidly  displacing  all  other 
alfalfa  varieties. 

Special  Germain's  Hairy  Peruvian 
folder  upon  request. 

Before  planting,  inoculate  seed 
with  FARMOGERM  and  in 
sure  a  quicker  growth,  a  larger 
crop  and  earlier  maturity. 


Ellnblisbtd  an 

Seed  *  Plant  Co. 

N. E.  Corner 
Sixth  a?  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


>Aa 


IR)  LIMITED  SUPPLY  - 
INCREASED  DEMAND. 


2>i 

MORE 
TONS 

P<?i  Acre 


The  surface  of  any  spindle 
shows  rough  through  the 
microscope.  But  the  pow- 
dered mica  in  Mica  Axle 
Grease  fills  up  this  rough- 
ness and  makes  spindles 
smooth  as  glass.  Then  the 
grease  works  better  and  lasts 
twice  as  long.  No  hot  boxes. 
Get  a  can  from  your  dealer 
today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California; 


MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 
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Agricultural  Notes 

DATES  OF  FAIRS. 

Dates  for  fairs  in  California  are: 

Oakland  Land  Show  and  Exposition — Sep- 
tember 9-October  6. 

Fresno  County.  Fresno — October  1-5. 

Southern  California,  Riverside  —  October 
8-12. 

California  Liberty.  Exposition  Park,  Los 
Angeles — October  12-26. 

Livestock  Show.  San  Francisco — Nov.  2-10. 


Placer  county  has  fourteen  boys 
and  girls'  clubs  raising  vegetables, 
poultry,  pigs,  rabbits,  and  sorghums. 

The  Caruthers  tomato  cannery  is 
paying  $14  per  ton  for  tomatoes; 
$15  is  paid  on  contracted  crops. 

Raisin  City  dairymen  are  "up 
against  it"  on  account  of  the  help 
situation.  Some  will  soon  have  to 
quit. 

The  Delta  Farms  Reclamation  Dis- 
trict recently  voted  $560,000  bonds 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  13 
miles  of  levees. 

Farmers  near  Raisin  City  are  sell- 
ing alfalfa  in  the  stack  at  $16;  $20 
is  being  received  for  first-class  baled 
alfalfa  on  the  cars. 

Walnuts  in  the  Goleta  district  of 
Santa  Barbara  county  show  some  ef- 
fect of  blight;  but  the  yield  is  likely 
to  be  around  normal  tonnage.  Last 
year  it  was  above  normal  per  acre. 

Rains  early  in  September  in  the 
Palo  Verde  Valley,  Riverside  county, 
are  reported  to  have  washed  cotton 
aphis  out  of  existence  and  insured  a 
good  crop  without  further  irrigation. 

Irrigation  canal  leakage  draining 
into  an  old  lake  bed  has  kept  one 
crop  of  rice  in  Stanislaus  county 
growing  thriftily  while  others  on 
higher  ground  were  not  getting 
enough  water. 

A  bumper  crop  of  Chevalier  bar- 
ley in  the  Salinas  district  was  lying 
in  bundles  in  the  fields  when  the 
rain  came.  The  fields  were  rather 
miry,  for  nearly  six  inches  of  rain 
fell  in  three  days; 

Lompoc  Valley  bean  threshing 
started  this  week  in  the  higher 
fields,  as  beans  on  the  valley  floor 
are  always  somewhat  later.  Large 
threshers  are  more  numerous  this 
year  than  heretofore. 

Lima  beans  around  Goleta  are  a 
light  crop,  with  considerable  vines. 
A  yield  of  seven  or  eight  sacks  per 
acre  is  estimated.  Some  fields  not 
yet  cut  ar0e  making  a  second  growth, 
which  will  interfere  with  harvest- 
ing. 

There  were  90,779  bags  of  beans 
in  storage,  September  1,  in  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  warehouses. 
Receipts  for  the  month  previous  were 
30,401  bags,  according  to  Chief  Grain 
Inspector  Henry  C.  Bunker  of  San 
Francisco. 

A.  H.  King,  gardener  for  the  St. 
Helena  Sanitorium,  has  some  very 
fine  lima  beans,  a  variety  which  is 
not  supposed  to  grow  very  well  in 
this  part  of  the  State.  Mr.  King 
says  he  can  succeed  only  with  the 
pole  variety.  The  bunch  ones  do  not 
do  well.  . 

Cotton  boll  worm  and  the  tar- 
nished bug  do  some  injury  to  cot- 
ton in  all  sections  of  the  State,  tat 
boll  weevil  has  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced. Thrips  are  reported  as  the 
cause  of  some  dropping  of  leaves 
and  squares  in  the  Fresno  Egyptian 
cotton  district. 

Scott  Miller  has  proved  the  cli- 
mate of  Templeton,  San  Luis  Obispo 
county,  good  for  Bermuda  onion 
seed  by  raising  two  acres  of  the 
plumpest  kind  of  seed.  G.  A.  Nehr- 
hood  proposes  to  grow  five  acres  next 
year.  They  have  no  irrigation  but 
a  rather  foggy  climate. 

Santa  Ana  growers  claim  that  Cal- 
ifornia's walnut  crop  will  be  the 
bumper  one  this  year.  It  is  also 
predicted  that  it  will  command  a 
higher  price  than  last  year.  In  the 
last  few  weeks  early  crop  estimates 
have  been  revised  and  it  is  now 
thought  that  No.  2  nuts  will  run 
about  5  per  cent  and  Jumbos  about 
the  same. 

The  first  lima  beans  to  be  sold 
around  Santa  Ana,  Orange  county, 
were  those  sold  from  the  Irvine 
ranch  early  in  September  at  11  %c 
and  12c.  This  ranch  annually  plants 
about  23,000  acres  of  limas,  mostly 
without  irrigation.  The  yield  this 
year  is  expected  to  be  about  nine 
sacks  per  acre,  as  against  seven  and 
a  half  sacks  last  year. 


Loss'  of  over  4,000,000  bales  of  homa,  is  indicated  by  Government 
cotton  by  drouth  during  July  and  forecasts.  Present  conditions  indi- 
August  throughout  the  cotton  belt,  cate  the  equivalent  of  about  11,000,- 
but  particularly  in  Texas  and  Okla-  I  000  500-pound  bales.    The  acreage 


planted  was  next  to  the  largest  ever. 
Arizona  and  California  crops  are  re- 
ported as  in  the  best  condition  of 
any. 


Stqleplus  Week 
the  nation  over 


Copyright  1918 
Henry  Sonneborn 
&  Co.,  Inc. 


America's  only  known -priced  clothes 


Now  going  on — this  Fall  season  exhibit — staged 
in  every  city  and  town  where  Styleplus  Clothes 
are  sold. 

While  thousands  of  Styleplus  suits  will  be  sold, 
the  big  object  is  to  show  the  public  what  values 
we  can  produce  by  centering  our  volume  on  a  few 
grades,  thus  permitting  us  to  manufacture  scien- 
tifically at  low  cost. 

This  season  when  clothing  prices  are  up  you  can 
buy  a  Styleplus  at  a  price  never  considered  unrea- 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO., 


sonable  for  a  good  suit  of  clothes.  The  Styleplus 
plan  of  supplying  reliable  quality  at  known  price 
helps  you  more  than  ever  in  times  like  these. 

Wear  Styleplus  Clothes  and  you  march  in  Uncle 
Sam's  great  thrift  army  because  you  make  both 
sides  of  your  dollar  count.  Visit  a  Styleplus  Store, 
during  the  coming  week.  ' 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing  merchant  in  most 
cities  and  towns.  Write  us  (Dept.  AA)  foe 
Styleplus  booklet  and  name  of  local  dealer. 


Inc. 


Founded  1849 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Send  For 


It  Now 


,  l: 


|  FALL 

j  PLANTING  . 
\  OF 

ALFALFA 


Get  the  full  benefit  of  recent  rains  by 
planting  alfalfa  right  away. 

This  booklet  describes  best  methods  of 
land  preparation.  You  should  have  'it. 
Sent  free  on  request. 

There  are  seven  kinds  of  Green  Gold 
brand  alfalfa  seed.  One  is  particularly 
suited  to  your  needs. 

New  crop  seed  now  ready  for  delivery. 
Prices  mailed  on  request. 

BOMBERGER  SEED  CO. 

725  TENTH  8T.,  MODESTO,  CAL. 

(Desk  A) 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 

"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Dealers 
in 

PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St..  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Motlltr  &  Towne.    Los  Angele* 
Blake.  MrFall  Co..         Portland.  Ore. 


Independent  buyers  have  been  of- 
fering 18c  for  Calimyrna  figs. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS, Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


VISALIA 


Beet  Sugar  Lime  Fertilizer 

The  most  readily  available  form  of  lime,  having  been  hydrated,  contains  a  little  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Is  thus  a  mild,  complete  fertiliser.  Cost  six  to  seven  dol- 
lars per  ton  in  bulk  in  car  lots,  f .  o.  b.  cars  the '  siding  nearest  your  ranch,  south  of 
Chico  and  north  of  Tehachapi. 

CHICKEN  MANURE 

The  richest  of  all  manure,  is  the  most  economical,  handling  and  freight  cost  being  the 
same  for  others  as  for  the  highly  concentrated  chicken  manure.  Car  lot  bulk  shipments 
only. 

Sole  Distributor: 

A.  M.  BLUMER,  433  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  license  J-764. 


\ 
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LAUGHUN'S 

"LITTLE  HUSKY" 


8-16  Sard  TRACTOR 


The  "LITTLE  HUSKY"  is  completely  made  in  our  Los  Angeles 
shops.  It  is  not  an  assembled  machine— is  not  an  experiment — but  a 
tractor  you  will  want  to  own.   Descriptive  literature  sent  on  request. 

Dealers — Write  us  for  territory. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  HOMER  LAUGHLIN 
ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

2652  Long  Beach  Avenue,  Los  Angeles 


OUST  PROOF-ALL  GEARS  ENCLOSED 


State  Fair  Machinery  Observations 


The  Full  Jewelled  Tractor 


Every  one  knows  the  value  of  the  watch  with  the 
"Full  Jewelled  Movement" — it  can  be  depended  upon. 
In  the  LAUSON  15-25  we  have  followed  the  full  jewelled  idea  by 
equipping  it  with  24  sets  of  HyaltandTimken  heavy  duty  Roller  and 
Ball  Bearings.  These  mean  to  the  tractor  what  the  jewels  mean  to 
the  watch  movement.  They  insure  easy  running,  no  friction,  dependability, 
long  life,  power. 

Combined  with  LAUSON  dust-proof  design — all  gears  enclosed  and  run- 
ning in  oil — and  LAUSON  rugged  construction,  the  LAUSON  owner  haa  real 
tractor  insurance  for  field  orbelt  work,  year  after  year. 

Full  particulars  about  the  LAUSON  15-25 — the  economical  farm  power 
unit  for  all  farm  work— will  be  sent  on  request.  Our  nearest  Sales  and  Ser- 
vice  Station  will  gladly  arrange  a  demonstration  on  your  farm. 

Builders  of  Lauson  Frost  King  Engines 

For  twenty-three  years  LAUSON  Frost  King 
Engines  have  been  the  standard  of  farm  engine 
excellence—  1'  ,  H.  P.  to  28  H.  P. 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MFG.  CO.,  1030  Main  SL,  New  Holstein,  Wis. 

Distributor*  for  California.  Oregon,  Arizona  and  Nevada : 
tm      THE   DK   LA  VAX.   DAISY   SUPPLY   CO.,   SAM    t'KANCLSl'0,   CAL.  ma 


(Concluded  from  last  week.) 


Fairbanks  Semi-Diesel  Engine. 

The  semi-Diesel  engine  operated 
by  Fairbanks-Morse  &  Co.  through- 
out the  Fair  time  attracted  much 
favorable  comment.  Though  of  15 
horsepower,  and  burning  low  grade 
fuel,  it  was  almost  noiseless,  no  vi- 
bration was  noticeable,  and  the  ex- 
haust was  clean.  It  was  cooled  by 
connection  with  city  water,  and  the 
waterjacket  stood  around  90  de- 
grees F.  The  engine  was  reversed 
and  ran  equally  well,  apparently  It 
was  hitched  to  a  long  line-shaft  run- 
ning several  dead  engines  and  a 
centrifugal  pump  which  kept  a 
waterfall  running  over  a  weir. 

Waterloo  Boy  Owned  by  Deere. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  12-25,  now 
owned  by  the  John  Deere  Plow  Co., 
was  on  exhibit,  hitched  to  a  Van 
Brunt  seed  drill  about  10  feet  long. 
This  tractor  has  four  wheels,  three- 
point  suspension,  large  internal  gear 
drive,  and  two  horizontal  cylinders. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Tractors. 

One  of  the  new  tractors  shown  at 
the  State  Fair  was  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham,  a  four-wheel  type, 
which  has  been  manufactured  four 
years  in  the  East  and  is  handled  in 
California  by  Brock  &  Skidmore  of 
Berkeley.  It  is  of  12-20  horsepower, 
has  four  cylinders  cast  in  pairs, 
large  enclosed  internal  drive  gear, 
coal  oil  burning  attachment,  trans- 
mission and  differential  all  together 
in  one  casing,  very  heavy  crank  case 
and  engine  to  reduce  vibration,  gear- 
driven  fan.  connecting-rod  bearings 
three  inches  wide  and  held  together 
by  four  bolts  instead  of  the  two 
commonly  used.  A  self-steering  at- 
tachment is  available  but  scarcely 
necessary,  as  the  machine  keeps  well 
in  line. 

Power-Adjustable  Double  Disk. 

A  specially  ingenious  yet  simple 
labor  saver  seen  during  the  Fair  is 
the  power-adjusting  Roderick  Lean 
double  disk  harrow,  by  which  the 
tractor  driver  from  his  seat  loosens 
a  lever  ratchet,  backs  the  tractor  to 
set  the  disk  at  an  angle  and  goes 
ahead.  At  the  headlands,  if  he  does 
not  want  to  repeatedly  make  the 
turn  under  full  load  of  angled  disks, 
uselessly  chewing  up  soil  already 
cut  to  powder,  he  simply  loosens  the 
ratchet  without  getting  off  the  trac- 
tor and  the  angle  of  the  disks 
straightens  out.  It  is  said  by  West- 
ern Manager  R.  B.  Wheeler  of  the 
Roderick  Lean  Co.  to  be  the  only 
automatic  disk  harrow  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  power  adjustment  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  clevis  as  long 
as  the  angle-iron  tongue  of  the  har- 
row (about  two  feet),  which  slides 
forward  and  backward  in  the  tongue, 
being  engaged  and  released  by  the 
lever  ratchet  mentioned  above.  At- 
tached to  the  sliding  clevis  by  indi- 
vidual clevis  connections  are  two 
"reaches"  which  operate  the  outer 
ends  of  the  rear  gangs.  The  clevis 
is  also  attached  to  the  inner  ends 
of  the  forward  gangs.  The  tractor 
hooks  into  this  clevis  and  when  the 
ratchet  is  loosened  it  pulls  forward 
and  straightens  the  disks.  When 
the  tractor  backs  up  and  the  ratchet 
is  engaged  to  the  tongue,  as  soon  as 
the  tractor  moves  forward  it  pulls 
the  disks  by  means  of  reaches  from 
the  tongue  to  the  outer  ends  of  the 
front  disks  and  the  inner  ends  of 
the  rear  disks  to  their  working  angle 
up  to  20  degrees.  The  clevis  con- 
nections for  the  "reaches"  between 
forward  and  rear  disks  provide  full 
universal  joints  and  entire  flexibil- 
ity. Roderick  Lean  tillage  imple- 
ments of  all  kinds  except  plows, 
though  long  well  known  in  the  East, 
are  comparatively  new  to  Western 
farmers,  but  will  soon  be  on  the 
market  everywhere. 

The  Walking  Tractor. 

Fageol  tractors,  invented  by  R. 
Hamilton,  a  Sonoma  county  vine- 
yardist  for  his  own  work  and  es- 
pecially for  muddy  soil,  have  been 
elaborated  during  the  past  two  years 
by  the  Fageol  Motors  Co.  into  com- 
mercial durability.  The  engines  run 
1200  r.  p.  m.,  developing  18  horse- 
power and  1000  to  3000  pounds  on 


the  drawbar,  the  equivalent  of  six 
or  eight  horses.  They  have  four- 
foot  rear  wheels,  each  of  which 
"walks"  on  32  legs,  about  10  inches 
long,  and  arranged  in  pairs  There 
is  no  grease  cup  on  the  machine,  the 
working  bearings  being  lubricated 
by  Ailing  the  transmission  case  with 
600W  oil.  The  motor  is  furnished 
with  usual  lubrication.  The  factory 
has  been  putting  out  four  or  five 
tractors  a  day  for  the  past  few 
weeks. 

Russell  Rice-Bean-Grain  Thresher. 
The  Russell  rice,  bean,  and  grain 

harvesters  were  worth  a  good  visit. 
One  of  them,  opened  for  inspec- 
tion, has  a  40-inch  feeder  and  cylin- 
der with  the  rear  end  64  inches 
wide  and  carrying  16  feet  of  shak- 
ers and  a  64-inch  shake  shoe.  The 
extra  width  is  to  spread  out  and 
loosen  straw  so  grain  may  fall  from 
it  within  the  machine.  To  help 
along  with  this  object  the  15-bar 
cylinder  is  closely  followed  by  a 
four-wing  beater;  which  does  not 
permit  straw  to  wrap  around  it. 
Straw  passes  over  fingers  to  sep- 
arate most  of  the  grain  under  this 
beater  and  then  proceeds  to  a  spiral 
beater,  which  spreads  it  out  the  full 
width  of  64  inches.  From  the  spiral 
beater  it  is  shaken  toward  the  back 
over  a  "corrugated  grain  pan," 
which  prohibits  the  grain  and  straw 
from  standing  still  or  coming  back. 
Two  rows  of  fingers  crosswise  of  the 
machine  toss  the  straw  upward  as 
it  passes  over  them,  thus  further 
loosening  it.  The  grain  pan  is 
braced  lengthwise  and  crosswise  to 
prevent  any  sagging,  which  would 
deliver  grain  unevenly  to  the  cleaner. 

Pelton  Irrigation  Pumps. 

Pelton  water  wheels  are  known 
the  world  over;  but  Pelton  irrigat- 
ing pumps  have  as  yet  become  but 
little  known.  Their  exhibition  at 
the  State  Fair,  pumping  water  into 
a  tank  with  direct  drive  connections 
for  both  electric  and  gas  motors,  was 
a  good  introduction.  Their  frames 
are  cast  all  in  one  piece  to  avoid 
the  wracking  and  loosening  of  bolts. 
Their   bearings   have   ring  oil  lu- 
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brication,  recently  enlarged  bear- 
ings, and  a  new  water  box  to  auto- 
matically seal  the  bearing  to  prevent 
entrance  of  air  and  to  keep  the 
bearing  coo!. 

Eight-Cylinder  Tractor. 

An  eight-cylinder  V  type  gas  trac- 
tor, the  "Common  Sense,"  made  in 
_  Minneapolis  and  handled  in  Califor- 
nia by  J.  O.  Humphrey  of  Oakland, 
has  a  single  bull  wheel  behind  with 
two  steering  wheels  in  front.  It  has 
a  chain  drive  on  each  side  of  the 
bull  wheel  from  the  40-horsepower 
motor.  On  high,  at  the  rated  speed 
of  1200  r.  p.  m.,  it  makes  3%  miles 
per  hour.  A  leveling  screw  keeps 
the  outfit  level  with  one  wheel  in 
the  furrow.  The  tractor  weighs  6000 
pounds,  has  a  wheel  base  of  9  feet, 
7%  feet  wide  in  front  and  4  feet 
in  the  rear,  and  6  feet  tall,  the 
highest  point  being  the  cover  over 
the  bull  wheel. 

Exhaust  Cools  Radiators. 

Tractor  radiators  cooled  by  use  of 
the  exhaust  are  the  ones  used  on 
most  of  the  Avery  sizes.  They  are 
composed  of  vertical  copper  tubes  in 
circles,  with  an  open  circle  several 
inches  in  diameter  in  the  center. 
Upward  into  this  open  center  the 
exhaust  escapes,  drawing  cool  air 
past  the  tubes  from  all  sides  with- 
out use  of  a  fan. 

Caterpillar  Track  Improvements. 

Caterpillar  tractor  track  links  have 
been  in  two  pieces  bolted  to  the  shoe 
plates.  As  these  persisted  in  twist- 
ing and  loosening  the  bolts,  an  im- 
provement has  been  made  which 
eliminates  this  difficulty.  The  two 
pieces  are  cast  as  parts  of  a  mal- 
leable plate  casting,  which  fits  a 
considerable  area  of  the  under  side 
of  the  shoe  and  when  bolted  on  can- 
not be  twisted. 

One-Man  Tractor  Harvester. 

We  can  run  a  Case  tractor  20  feet 
ahead  of  us  "in  case"  we  ride  on 
the  I.  H.  C.  grain  binder  in  the 
tractor  tent  containing  the  regiment 
of  Cases.     This   binder   is  hitched 


by  a  long  tongue  to  the  tractor, 
which  is  steered  by  square  rod  uni- 
versal joints  which  reach  from  a 
bevel  gear  on  the  steering  post  of 
the  tractor  back  to  the  seat  on  the 
harvester. 

I  H  C  Tractor  Improvements. 

Changes  made  in  the  International 
Harvester  Co.'s  8-16  model  include 
an  Ensign  carbureter  instead  of  the 
"mixer,"  a  vertical  high  air  intake 
instead  of  the  low  horizontal  one 
which  previously  allowed  too  much 
dust  to  get  in,  levers  forward  from 
the  seat  rather  than  backward  from 
it.  This  engine  has  a  four-cylinder 
motor  lubricated  solely  by  a  force- 
feed  system  which  drips  used  oil 
onto  thrf  ground  or  into  a  recep- 
tacle. The  chain  drive  is  not  lu- 
bricated even  with  the  waste  oil. 


TRACTOR   COURSE.   NOV.  11-19. 

The  tractor  short  courses  to  be 
held  at  University  Farm,  Davis,  No- 
vember 11  to  19  and  November  20 
to  22,  are  of  two  different  natures, 
one  for  beginners,  one  for  experi- 
enced men.  At  least  ten  of  the  best 
makes  of  tractors  will  be  used  for 
practice  work  in  the  beginners' 
course,  which  will  be  similar  to 
those  held  at  Davis  in  1916  and 
1917  and  at  Riverside  in  1918.  It 
covers  the  fundamental  principles 
of  engine  operation  and  repairs  and 
of  tractor  driving.  The  experienced 
men's  course,  lasting  three  days,  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  conference 
to  bring  every  student  up  to  date  on 
tractor  improvements  and  practice. 
Demonstration  of  repair  jobs  will  be 
a  feature.  Enrollment  costs  $1. 
Rooms  and  board  may  be  had  at 
University  Farm  dormitories  and 
cafeteria  or  elsewhere,  as  desired. 
Only  180  can  enroll  in  the  begin- 
ners' course,  enrollment  being  in 
order  of  application  to  the  Dean, 
University  Farm,  Davis.  Those  taking 
the  beginners'  course  may  remain  for 
the  other.  The  growth  of  these 
courses  has  been  phenomenal  and  a 
great  many  will  be  disappointed 
when  they  apply  too  late. 
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"Original  Kerosene  Tractor 

The  Waterloo  Boy  plows  more  miles  of  furrow  per  dollar 
of  fuel  cost,  because  our  patented,  inbuilt  kerosene  manifold 
is  different  from  every  other.  It  refines  kerosene  into  a  power- 
ful explosive  gas — gets  full  power  from  every  drop  of  fuel. 

Excess  Power  for  Emergencies 

The  Waterloo  Boy  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  do  good  work 
in  all  soil  conditions — gumbo,  hard  pan,  sod  and  flooded  land  — 
uphill  and  downhill.  Guaranteed  25  H.  P.  at  belt  is  ample  for 
threshing,  silo  filling,  etc. 

Easy  operation  and  long  life  are  assured  by 
simple,  strong  construction ;  perfect  automatic  lu- 
brication, dust  proof  gears,  bearings  and  wheels, 
M^-<^        ..  — .  reliable  ignition,  Hyatt. Roller  Bearings  through- 

out, complete  accessibility  of  working  parts. 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  this  tractor. 


Nathan  Nor- 
thy,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  writes: 

"The  Waterloo 
Boy  rail*  three 
14  in  bottom*  In 
6n«*  shape.  We 
have  plowed  8 
■errs  »  day  e»*y 
mdlt  oied 
about  8  rations 
eCkeroeene." 
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Simplest 
most  efficient 
most  dependable 

The 

Coleman  Tractor 


is  the  simplest  because 
it  has  fewer  working 
parts  —  less  parts  than 
any  other  tractor  of 
equal  power  rating  on 
the  market.  The  worm 
drive  is  the  simplest  ap- 
plication of  direct  power 
transmission  —  takes 
fewer  parts.  All  the  way 
through  the  tractor,  the 
Coleman  is  simple  —  a 
feature  that  appeals  with 
tremendous  force  to  the 
farmer  who  has  use  for 
a  tractor. 


COLEMAN  16-30  H.P. 


motor-power 

The  Coleman  Motor  is  the  famous  Climax  engine  of  four  cylinders,  5- 
inch  bore  by  6j4-inch  stroke,  and  is  governed  to  a  speed  of  750  r.  p.  m. 
Its  full  water  jacket  includes  provisions  for  cooling  even  the  spark  plugs, 
a  feature  so  necessary  in  burning  Kerosene.  The  Governor  is  of  the 
throttling  centrifugal  type,  fully  enclosed  and  easily  adjustable.  Oversize 
connecting  rods  and  main  bearings  provide  positive  insurance  against 
bearing  trouble,  and  a  full  force-feed  oiling  system  guarantees  perfect 
lubricating  of  all  wearing  and  moving  parts  at  all  speeds,  and  under  all 
conditions.  The  Cooling  System  includes  a  well-proved  type  of  radiator 
(Perfex)  and  a  centrifugal  water  circulating  pump.  The  Pistons  are  pro- 
vided with  leak-proof  rings  to  give  perfect  compression  and  to  prevent 
the  fuel  from  leaking  past  the  pistons  into  the  crank  case.  The  Climax 
engine,  in  short,  is  the  perfect  tractor  engine,  built  to  give  service,  under 
all  conditions.  Construction  throughout  is  of  the  very  best  materials  we 
are  able  to  obtain — the  very  finest  workmanship  has  been  put  into  each 
part.  The  Coleman  Tractor  is,  mechanically,  as  perfect  a  tractor  as  it  is 
possible  to  build — and  fully  guaranteed. 


THE  WORM  DRIVE 


The  Worm  Drive.  The  extreme  simplic- 
ity of  the  Coleman  Tractor  is  due  to  the 
successful  and  proved  application  of  a 
well-known  power  principle,  the  worm  and 
worm  gear.  The  old-fashioned  jack  screw 
is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  powerful 
mechanisms  in  existence.  The  Straight 
Line  Worm  Drive  of  the  Coleman  cuts  fuel- 
consuming',  machine-wearing  friction,  re- 
sulting in  the  least  friction  of  any  tractor 
yet  built.  Guaranteed  for  life  of  the 
tractor.  The  worm  gear  in  the  Coleman 
Tractor  is  simply  the  jack  screw  principle 
applied  to  the  tractor.  The  famous  Lib- 
erty truck  used  by  the  American  Army  in 
Europe  has  the  worm  drive.  Government 
technical  experts  selected  this  type  because 
it  has  demonstrated  its  superiority  under 
the  most  trying  conditions. 


and  so 


The  farmer,  anxious  to  own  a 
tractor  insuring  dependable 
power  for  all  farm  work,  and 
equally  anxious  to  escape  the 
loss  of  time,  labor  and  money 
that  go  hand  in  hand  with  a 
complicated  tractor,  will  prefer 
the  Coleman.  It  is  the  tractor 
that  answers  the  demand  of  the 
times. 


sent  free 

Descriptive  circular  giving  full 
specifications  of  construction. 
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We  have  some  attractive  terri- 
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Handling  the  Herd  Bull 


[Written  for  Pm-illc  Rural 

A MAN  who  had  been  arrested  for 
abusing  his  mother-in-law  came 
up  before  the  judge  for  sentence, 
and  was  fined  $55.  "Your  honor,  1 
thought  the  fine  was  only  $50  for 
striking  a  motber-in-law,"  he  pro- 
tested. "It  was,"  the  judge  re- 
plied, "but  now  there  is  a  $5  war 
tax  on  amusements." 

How  I  wish  that  every  farmer 
who  abusos  his  bull  could  be  made 
to  pay  a  similar  fine — war  tax  and 
all.  And  by  abuse  I  mean  not  only 
beating  the  daylights  out  of  the 
bull  with  a  club,  but  also  improper 
feeding  and  care,  lack  of  exercise, 
overwork  in  breeding — in  short,  gen- 
eral mismanagement. 

We  read  and  hear  much  about  the 
feeding  and  care  of  dairy  cows,  but 
few  men  have  a  true  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  bull  in  the 
herd,  and  he  does  not  come  in  for 
his  share  of  attention  in  the  study 
of  feeding,  exercise  and  care. 

In  feeding  and  caring  for  a  dairy 
cow  the  results  are  apparent  at  once. 
But  with  a  bull  they  do  not  begin 
to  be  apparent  until  his  calves  are 
born,  and  are  not  wholly  apparent 
until  the  heifers  come  into  milk. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
bull  is  more  than  half  the  herd — 
a  great  deal  more.  For  instance,  in 
a  herd  of  twenty  cows  the  individ- 
ual female  influences  the  outcome  of 
only  one  mating  a  year,  but  the  bull 
puts  his  influence  into  twenty  mat- 
ings.  Consequently,  from  a  breed- 
ing standpoint  the  feeding  and  care 
of  the  bull  is  twenty  times  as  im- 
portant as  that  of  any  single  female 
in  the  herd. 

EARLY  CARE  FAYS. 

From  the  birth  of  the  young  bull, 
or  from  the  time  a  calf  is  bought 
to  be  grown  out  for  a  herd-header, 
the  owner  should  see  that  he  gets 
the  best  of  care  and  feed.  Too  many 
farmers  pay  a  long  price  for  a  very 
well  bred  calf  and  then  allow  him 
to  practically  shift  for  himself  and 
mature  "by  guess  and  by  gosh." 
Breeding  and  type  are  necessary, 
but  no  more  so  than  size,  constitu- 
tional vigor  and  temperament,  and 
the  most  promising  youngster  on 
earth  will  not  become  a  good  breeder 
unless  he  is  developed  properly. 

For  the  first  six  months  the  young 
bull  should  be  treated  the  same  as 
his  sisters,  except  that  he  should  be 
kept  on  skim  milk  longer.  Heifers 
are  generally  weaned  from  milk  at 
about  four  months,  but  the  young 
bull  should  be  kept  on  it  for  six 
months  or  longer.  The  aim  should 
be  to  produce  a  growthy,  thrifty  an- 
imal, and  this  end  can  be  secured 
with  more  certainty  through  the 
feeding  of  milk,  with  grain  and 
good  roughage  like  alfalfa,  than  in 
any  other  way. 

A  mixture  of  ground  barley,  mid- 
dlings and  oilcake  meal  in  the  pro- 
portions of  6:3:1  makes  a  fine  grain 
ration  for  young  calves,  but  mid- 
dlings and  shorts  are  almost  unob- 
tainable at  present,  so  must  be  omit- 
ted, or  one  of  the  proprietary  feeds 
can  be  substituted.  A  teaspoon  of 
blood  meal  added  to  each  feed  will 
prevent  scours  and  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  bone  and  muscle. 

BEGIN  TRAINING  AT  SIX  MONTHS. 

When  the  youngster  is  six  months 
old  he  should  be  separated  from  the 
heifers.  A  light  ring  should  be 
placed  in  his  nose  and  he  should  be 
taught  to  lead  and  to  stand  when 
tied.  Even  at  this  age  it  is  best  to 
use  a  staff  instead  of  the  abomin- 
able chain  or  rope,  as  he  will  learn 
to  keep  his  head  up  and  will  never 
know  what  it  is  to  even  want  to 
come  at  you. 

After  six  months  he  may  be  given 
a  liberal  allowance  of  roots  or  beet 
pulp,  in  addition  to  grain  and  all 
the  leguminous  hay  he  will  clean 
up  readily.  Silage  is  not  a  very 
good  feed  for  a  growing  bull  and 
should  be  used  sparingly.  It  is  not 
recommended  in  large  quantities  for 
a  mature  bull,  as  it  may  make  him 
an  uncertain  breeder.  While  the 
bull  is  growing  he  shculd  not  re- 
ceive more  than  five  {rounds  a  day, 
and  when  full  grown  not  more  than 
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ten  to  fifteen  pounds.  Salt  should 
always  be  before  the  young  bull,  and 
a  handful  of  powdered  charcoal 
mixed  with  the  feed  occasionally 
will  prove  beneficial. 

Young  bulls  will  take  all  the  ex- 
ercise they  require  if  turned  out  in 
a  small  field  or  a  corral.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  pamper  them,  and  they 
will  do  better  if  kept  out  in  the 
open  air  all  the  time,  with  simply  a 
shed  enclosed  on  three  sides,  as  pro- 
tection from  the  sun,  rain  and  wind. 

No  one  should  be  allowed  to  pes- 
ter the  growing  bull.  More  than 
one  good  calf  has  been  spoiled  by 
being  teased  when  young.  This  may 
be  commenced  in  play,  but  it  is 
sure  to,  end  in  disaster. 

BE  PATIENT  BI  T  FIRM. 

Bulls  are  stubborn  animals,  and  a 
world  of  patience  is  necessary  in 
handling  them.  Firmness  and  com- 
plete mastery  are  also  essential,  and 
a  bull  should  never  be  allowed  to 
even  suspect  his  own  tremendous 
strength.  Never  for  a  moment 
allow  him  to  have  his.  own  way. 
Always  make  him  do  things  your 
way. 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

Nearly  60  years  of  pump-buildlnjr  ex- 
perience back  of  the  American  line.  Verti- 
cal Pump,  Horizontal  Pumps.  Deep  Well 
Heads.  Deep  Well  Cylinders— rood  pumps 
of  every  kimi  for  every  pumping  purpose. 


Combination 
Elbow  and 
Check  Valve 

Practically  elimin- 
ates priming.  Order 
with  American  Pump, 
or  cam  be  supplied  for 
pump  you  now  have. 


GAS  ENGINES,  OIL  ENGINES,  MOTORS,  Etc. 

Put  your  Irrigation  problems  up  to  irrigation  experts.  We'll  show  you  how  to  set 
the  MOST  WATER  with  the  LEAST  TROUBLE  at  the  SMALLEST  COST.  Write  for 
our  catalogs  of  Gas  Engines,  Oil  Engines.  Motors.  Direct-connected  Motor-and-pump 
Outfits,  or  any  of  these  in  which  you  are  interested.  We'll  answer  your  inquiry  fully 
and  carefully. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  and  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco         424  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Is 


COMFORT  ON  YOUR  FARM 

A  Pacific  Redwood  Water  Tank 

will  bring  you  more  comfort  than  any  other  thing  you  could 
install  on  your  farm.  It  will  save  you  labor.  It  will  save  you 
time.  Think  of  the  genuine  comfort  and  satisfaction  you'd  get 
by  having  water  wherever  and  whenever  you  need  it. 

Pacific  Redwood  Tanks  and  Pipe  Lines  cost  less  than  all 
others  and  outlast  them.  The  cost  of  upkeep  is  so  small  you'd 
never  figure  it. 

Tell  our  engineering  department  about  your  needs,  present 
water  supply,  distances,  etc.  They  will  gladly  return  an  esti- 
mate on  the  cost  of  installing  an  outfit  on  your  farm. 

Visit  our  exhibit  in  the  Manufacturers'  Department,  booth 
Xo.  174,  Oakland  Land  and  Industrial  Exposition,  September 
9  to  October  6. 


MfflE^-1^™*^^  — 
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This  is  easier  said  than  done,  and 
you  may  have  a  few  hard  struggles 
when  the  bull  is  young,  but  a  stout 
bull  lash  that  will  snap  and  sting 
about  his  heels  will  prove  a  good 
persuader,  and  after  he  has  once 
given  in  to  you  he  will  surrender 
more  easily  thereafter. 

But  don't  attempt  to  whale  the 
stuffing  out  of  him.  He  will  under- 
stand firmness,  but  he  never  will 
stand  for  abuse.  A  bull  is  surpris- 
ingly intelligent  and  'quick  witted, 
cunning  and  treacherous,  and  if  he 
is  abused  he  will  await  his  chance 
to  get  even  with  you.  And  when 
that  chance  comes — look  out  or  it 
will  be  you  for  the  obituary  columns. 

WHEN  TO  BEGIN  SERVICE. 

After  the  bull  is  twelve  months 
old  he  may  be  used  for  light  ser- 
vice— say  once  every  two  weeks — 
but  it  is  best  not  to  use  him  much 
until  he  is  about  fifteen  months  old, 
and  even  then  he  should  be  used 
with  extreme  care.  Overwork  from 
being  allowed  to  serve  too  many 
cows  when  young  is  a  serious  mis- 
take, for  it  is  impossible  to  do  jus- 
tice to  either  cows  or  bull,  and  the 
results  are  a  ruined  bull  and  an  un- 
satisfactory crop  of  calves. 

If  handled  properly  during  the 
first  two  years  of  breeding,  a  bull 
should  give  good  service  for  many 
years.  At  two  years  he  should  be 
equal  to  any  reasonable  ampunt  of 


they  must  be  strong  and  well  braced 
to  hold  the  heavy  strain. 

FEED  FOR  MATURE  BULLS. 

After  a  bull  has  reached  matur- 
ity, it  is  surprising  how  little  feed 
it  takes  to  maintain  him  in  proper 
breeding  condition.  Many  bulls  do 
not  receive  any  grain  at  all — noth- 
ing but  alfalfa.  A  liberal  amount 
of  grain  would  improve  their  looks, 
but  perhaps  would  lessen  their  po- 
tency, so  their  owners  sacrifice  looks 
for  usefulness. 

However,  most  mature  bulls,  es- 
pecially during  the  breeding  season, 
can  make  use  of  a  reasonable  amount 
of  grain  without  becoming  impo- 
tent, and  as  the  more  exercise  a  bull 
gets  the  more  feed  he  can  stand,  it 
is  much  better  to  make  him  take 
plenty  of  exercise  and  feed  him  from 
four  to  eight  pounds  of  grain  a 
day  than  to  allow  him  to  become 
lazy  and  feed  him  nothing  but 
alfalfa. 

EXERCISE  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT. 

Exercise — that's  the  great  factor. 
The  average  bull  is  short  lived,  and 
generally  is  sold  young  .because  he 
has  become  fat,  lazy  and  impotent 
from  lack  of  exercise.  He  has  been 
kept  in  a  bare  corral,  with  nothing 
to  induce  him  to  exercise,  and  no 
bull  under  such  conditions  will  ex- 
ercise enough  voluntarily.  Conse- 
quently, some  artificial  means  must 


A  home-made  orate  that  makes  the  breeding  of  cows  easier  and  safer. 


service,  but  should  never  be  allowed 
to  serve  more  than  two  cows  a  day, 
and  these  services  should  be  as  far 
apart  as  possible.  Don't  allow  him 
to  waste  his  vitality  by  repeated 
service  to  the  same  cow.  One  good 
service  is  as  good  as  a  dozen. 

BREEDING   CRATES  ADVISABLE. 

No  twentieth  century  dairyman 
will  allow  his  bull  to  run  with  the 
herd;  neither  will  he  allow  a  2000- 
pound  bull  to  serve  a  fifteen-months- 
old  heifer  outside  of  a  breeding 
crate.  Many  successful  breeders  use 
a  crate  at  all  times,  considering  it 
easier  and  safer  for  both  cows  and 
bull,  especially  in  muddy  weather 
and  in  cases  where  cows  do  not 
stand  well. 

Crates  like  the  one  illustrated 
have  been  used  on  a  great  many 
California  dairy  ranches  with  entire 
success.  They  can  be  cheaply  made 
without  the  aid  of  a  carpenter,  but 


FOR  LEASE 

Summer  Sheep  Range 

Solid  tract  of  approximately  50,000  acres 
logged-ofT  lands.  Butt*  and  Tehama  coun- 
ties, California,  for  term  of  years  begin- 
ning with  season  of  1919.  Accessible  and 
well  watered.  Estimated  capacity  based 
on  previous  use,  14,000  head.  For  par- 
ticulars apply  to  the 

Diamond  Match  Company,  Grazing  Dept. 

CHIC0.  CALIFORNIA 


be  provided,  and  if  this  is  done  the 
bull  will  be  kept  in  a  vigorous  phy- 
sical condition  and  can  be  retained 
to  a  ripe  old  age. 

Exercise  hardens  the  muscles,  pro- 
motes digestion  and  assimilation, 
and  maintains  vigor.  To  be  effec- 
tive it  must  be  regular,  and  an 
hour's  exercise  daily  will  prove  more 
beneficial  than  three  hours'  exercise 
every  third  day. 

Various  methods  and  contrivances 
have  been  devised  ■  for  exercising 
bulls,  such  as  an  overhead  trolley,  a 
merry-go-round,  a  tread  power,  and 
work  in  the  yoke.  When  the  last 
two  methods  can  be  made  to  fit  in 
with  the  general  scheme  of  farm- 
ing, they  are  to  be  recommended,  as 
work  is  actually  accomplished  by 
using  the  bulls.  But  the  overhead 
trolley  and  the  merry-go-round  have 
been!  used  with  indifferent  suecess — 
or  rather,  a  much  simpler  method 
will  give  as  good  or  better  results. 

This  is  the  use  of  a  heavy  barrel. 
Get  a  substantial  oil  or  vinegar 
barrel  and  fill  it  with  water  so  that 
it  will  not  fall  to  pieces  from  the 
shrinking  of  the  staves.  Put  it  in 
the  bull  pen  and  see  the  fun.  Per- 
haps you  will  think  that  the  bull 
can't  handle  anything  so  heavy,  but 
watch  him.  He  will  roll  it  all 
around  the  yard  with  his  head  and 
will  have  the  time  of  his  life.  Never 
mind  if  he  blusters  and  bellows. 
(Continued  on  page  314.) 


TYPEY  SON  OF  MODEL  FRANCIS  GLISTA  173142 

from  a  Daughter  of  Prince  Riverside  Walker. 

The  A.  R.  O.  records  of  M,odel  Francis  Glista'a  dam,  gTanddam  and  of  his  sire's  dam 
and  granddam  average  30.70  pounds  in  seven  days.  His  first  seven  dams  average  4.26% 
fat.  The  calf's  dam  made  a  high  record  under  unfavorable  conditions.  This  and  other 
young  stock  for  sale. 


C.  C.  SLATER 


Pacheco,  Contra  Costa  County 


My  Range  Bulls  are 

Shorthorn  Show  Bulls 

All  of  them  have  been  at  the  Pairs  and  have  generally  won  some- 
thing. Their  get  are  uniform,  vigorous,  and  hardy,  raised  to  service 
age  on  the  range.  King  Lancaster,  three  times  Grand  Champion  at 
the  State  Fair  and  now  13  years  old,  is  still  getting  fine  calves.  My 
bulls  won  Grand  Championships  every  year  for  eleven  years  (1904  to 
1914,  inclusive),  except  1907,  when  I  showed  only  calves.  I  have  a 
breeding  herd  of  400  cows  and  can  supply  service  bulls  in  car  lots, 
but  they  are  going  fast.  Write  me  your  wants  pretty  soon  or  come 
and  see. 

Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep  also  for  sale  in  any  quantity 

Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.  DAVIS,  CAL. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


LIVE  OAK,  CALIFORNIA 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

Our  second  annual  sale  of  Shorthorns  will  take  place  in  January. 
Demand  is  very  good  for  Berkshires,  but  we  can  supply  your  wants. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Pour  Head — Two  to  three  yearn  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 


M.  I_.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY 


BRIGHTON  FAEM  HERDS. 


PERKINS,  CAL. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 

EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
.,  We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE       nDMnNDAI  FJ    CCi  R.  D.  No.  1 

DUROC-JERSEY    SWINE    VKlHUnUALD    \*VJ .      REDWOOD    CITT.  CAL. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  HARM 

HOPLAND.  CAL. 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 
San  Francisco  Office:  226  Southern  Pacific  Building 


The  Sheep  that  bring  the  Big  Prices 

'  are  the  kind  to  buy 

Rambouillets 

I  ptirchased'at  the  Salt  Lake  sale  31  head  of  the  best  (Butter- 
field,  Quealy  and  Bullard  strains)  to  head  my  breeding  ewes. 
I  have  about  100  big,  smooth,  heavy-wooled  rams  for  sale. 
J.  BIDEGARAY  FRESNO,  CAL. 


FINE  WOOL     HEAVY  LAMBS 

Big,  smooth-bodied,  heavy  wooled  Rambouillets  of  the  best  breeding.  I  have  used 
only  registered  rams  on  my  original  foundation  of  purebred  ewes  and  their  offspring.  A 
few  choice  yearling  rams  for  sale.    Write  for  their  breeding  or  come  and  see  them. 

E.  C.  SPEAR,  St.  Helena 


Do  You  Want 
Profit  Producing  Cattle? 

Then  feed  them  profit  producing  food. 
Because  of  the  easily  digestible  protein  in 
COPRO  it*  nourishing  value  is  exceptionally 
high  and  the  percentage  of  waste  is  assimilation 
is  exceedingly  low. 


!s  a  nourishing,  economical,  profit  produdlf 
form  of  food  for  cattle  and  poultry. 

Mix  it  with  your  rations  and  watch  the  results. 
FREE  SAMPLE  and  a  copy  of  our  booklet 
containing  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of 
"SUCCESSFUL  FEEDING"  gladly  sent  on 
request.  Write  today.  If  your  DEALER  can't 
quote  prices  write  us  direct. 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 
Manufacturers 
155  Townscnd  St.,  San  Francisco,  Col. 
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California 
Liberty  Fair 


Exposition  Park 


Los  Angeles 


Oct.  12  to  26,  1918 

$60,000.00  IN  PREMIUMS 

Largest  Live  Stock  Show 

EVER  HELD  IN  THE  WEST 

From  1,500  to  2,500  head  of  animals 
will  be  on  exhibition 

Public  Auction  Sales  a  Feature 


Night  Horse  Show 
Trotting,   Pacing  and  Running  Races 
Food  Show      .'.  Flower  Show 


United  States  Government  War  Exhibit 

DO  NOT  MISS  THIS    GREAT  SHOW 

Send  for  Premium  List,  now  ready.  Headquarters,  Central    Park.  Hill 
Pico  3776.  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth. 


VISIT  THE 


Fresno  District  Fair 


Fresno  County  Fair  Grounds 

OCTOBER  1st  to  OCTOBER  5th 

The  Best  Equipped  Live  Stock  Exhibit  in 
the  State  will  be  a  Feature  of  this  Fa  r 

Every  farmer  and  rancher  who  can  possibly  attend  this  big  Fair  should  make 
every  effort  to  come,  for  it  will  be  a  Fair  of  tremendous  interest  to  him.  This 
will  be  the  best  equipped  Live  Stock  Exhibit  in  the  State — and  should  be  of 
tremendous  interest. 

Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep 
and    Poultry  Exhibits 

Some  of  the  best  prize-winning  stocks  in  the 
country  will  be  exhibited  at  this  fair.  Already 
there  are  entries  in  every  class — cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  and  poultry  will  be  exhibited. 

A  Big  Rodeo 

Morse  Races 

A  big  special  feature  this  year  is  a  Rodeo  and 
Wild  West  Show,  featuring  some  famous  strings 
of  horses  and  riders.   Horse  racers  are  a  feature. 

War  Time  Fireworks 

The  fireworks  this  year  will  be  the  display  of 
the  night  signals  that  are  being  used  on  the  battle 
fields.  Other  features  for  night-enjoyment  arc 
scheduled. 

Food  Displays 

Food  displays  are  being  given  much  attention 
this  year.  There  will  be  some  fine  exhibits  in  this 
class. 


Auto  races  will 
be  a  feature  the 
last  day.  Several 
races,  with  famous 
drivers  will  be 
run. 


Auto  Smash 

A  sensational 
feature  —  where 
two  autos  going  at 
the  rate  of  50  miles 
an  hour,  crash  in- 
to each  other. 


EXCURSION   RATES  ON   ALL  RAILROADS 


LIVESTOCK  QUERIES 

forSU,»*]?,™"  wlfihln*  immediate  reply  should  send  money  order  for  $1  No  charre 
■SIv^.™  answered  through  this  department.  Name  and  address  of  subsoriber  must 
•company  eacn  query 


BREEDING   SOWS  BEFORE 
WEANING  LITTERS. 

To  the  Editor:  My  sows  are  far- 
rowing late  this  fall,  and  I  want 
to  breed  them  so  that  they  will  far- 
row early  In  the  spring.  How  can 
this  be  done  without  weaning  the 
pigs  too  early? — A.  J.  L.,  Visalia. 

[Answered   by  Livestock  Editor.] 

Instead  of  waiting  until  weaning 
time  to  take  the  sow  away  from 
her  pigs,  separate  them  temporarily 
at  the  time  you  want  to  breed  her. 
Keep  her  away  from  them  over 
night,  or  through  the  day  for  a  few 
times.  She  will  soon  come  in  heat 
and  can  be  bred  just  as  successfully 
as  at  the  customary  time.  If  this  is 
done,  she  can  be  left  with  her  pigs 
for  ten  or  twelve  weeks  instead  of 
the  usual  eight  weeks,  if  desired. 

COWS  HAVE  INDIGESTION. 

To  the  Editor:  One  of  my  cows 
first  showed  signs  of  sickness  by 
being  stiff  in  all  four  legs;  did  not 
eat  much,  but  has  never  really  re- 
fused feed.  Now  one  hind  foot  is 
swollen  just  above  the  hoof  and 
one  eye  i3  bad.  Also  she  has  trouble 
getting  up  and  down.  Another  cow 
bloats  every  day  on  dry  hay.  Some- 
times she  bloats  before  she  eats, 
and  after  eating  the  swelling  goes 
down.  Other  times  she  is  all  right 
when  she  goes  into  the  barn,  yet 
we  have  to  use  the  rubber  hose  in 
a  few  minutes.  We  have  used  the 
trocar  on  her  three  times. — Mrs.  I. 
O.  W.,  Los  Molinos. 

[Answered    by    Dr.    Edward    1.    Crrely,  San 
Francisco.] 

Both  cows  are  sick  from  digestive 
disturbances  caused  from  eating 
something  that  irritates  the  bowels. 
First  cow  is  foundered,  second  cow 
has  indigestion.  Founder  is  an  in- 
flammation of  the  sensitive  structure 


of  the  feet,  and  an  irritation  of  the 
bowels  will  cause  a  secondary  in- 
flammation of  the  feet  through  the 
lymphatic  system. 

For  founder  give  at  one  dose  1 
potmd  glauber  and  1  pound  Epsom 
salts,  dissolved  in  %  gallon  warm 
water,  after  which  give  1  ounce 
saltpetre  three  times  daily  in  a 
bran  mash.  Keep  the  hoofs  wet 
night  and  day  for  several  days. 
Bathe  the  eye  with  boracic  acid,  1 
tablespoon,  water  1  quart. 

The  cow  with  indigestion  should 
first  be  given  1  quart  raw  linseed 
oil,  4  tablespoons  turpentine,  3 
ounces  sweet  spirits  nitre.  Then 
twice  daily  give  2  tablespoons  of 
the  following  mixture  in  1  cup 
warm  water. 

Olive  oil    1  quart 

Pearson's  creolin   4  ounces 

Spirits  turpentine   4  ounces 

Sulphuric  ether   4  ounces 

Oil  peppermint   20  drops 

Give  an  occasional  purge  of  salts, 
and  be  particular  not  to  overfeed, 
give  unaccustomed  cold  drinks,  feed 
too  new  hay  or  too  much  straw, 
bran,  roots,  potatoes,  oilcake,  whole 
grain,  chaff  or  weeds. 


FEEDING  VALUE  OF  SKIM  MILK. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me 
how  to  figure  the  value  of  the  skim 
milk  I  feed  to  hogs. — F.  M.,  Ramona. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

When  grain  is  fed  in  connection 
with  skim  milk,  100  pounds  of  the 
latter  is  worth  six  times  the  price 
of  hogs;  when  no  grain  is  used,  it 
is  worth  five  times  as  much. 

To  illustrate:  If  hogs  are  bring- 
ing 17  cents  and  you  are  feeding 
skim  milk  without  grain,  it  is  worth 
five  times  this  amount,  which  is  85 
cents  per  100  pounds.  You  will  see 
from  this  that  at  the  present  price 
of  hogs  skim  milk  has  a  very  high 
feeding  value. 


Butterfat  Contest  at  State  Fair 


The  contests  in  the  dairy  produc 
tion  classes  are  always  interesting 
and  instructive.  This  year  there 
were  entries  by  the  following:  W. 
J.  Higdon,  Tulare;  Holsteins;  D.  F. 
Conant,  Modesto,  Jerseys;  J.  E. 
Thorpe,  Lockeford,  Jerseys;  J.  S. 
Gibson  Co..  Williams,  Holsteins;  C. 
D.  Hayworth,  Modesto,  Jerseys;  Guy 
H.  Miller.  Modesto,  Jerseys;  Dr.  H. 
W.  Hand,  Orland,  Jerseys;  S.  F. 
Williams,  Orland,  Jerseys.  The  three- 
day  tests  were  conducted  under  the 
able  direction  of  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll  of 
the  University  Farm  and  the  awards 
were  made  as  follows: 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


Cows,  four  years  or  over:  Hig- 
don, Senorita  Ciruela  Mechthilde 
3rd,  7.95  pounds;  Higdon,  Model 
Bonnie  Echo,  6.79  pounds;  Conant. 
Lady  Kate's  Rosette,  6.56  pounds; 
Conant,  Mamie  Owl,  6.04  pounds. 

Cows,  thirty  months  and  under 
four  years:  Gibson.  Queen  Pontiac 
Ch.  Korndyke,  5  pounds. 

Cows,  under  thirty  months:  Mil- 
ler, Lucile  of  Venadera.  4.70  pounds; 
Hand.  Brilliant  Jersey  Queen,  4.49 
pounds;  Thorpe,  Rose  of  Mossdale, 
3.59  pounds;  Williams,  Alta  La 
Fosse.  3.47  pounds. 


Bright' Prospects  for  Liberty  Fair 


[Written  for  Pacific  Knral  Press.] 


We  don't  know  what  the  initials 
of  C.  R.  Thomas  stand  for,  but  if 
we  were  to  venture  a  guess  we 
would  say  "Certainly  a  Rustler." 
You  ought  to  have  seen  thas  live 
wire  at  the  State  Fair,  signing  up 
livestock  exhibitors  for  the  Liberty 
Fair  at  Los  Angeles.  He  secured 
the  promise  of  51  exhibitors,  and  of 
course  there  will  be  many  more  who 
did  not  show '  at  Sacramento — not 
only  from  California  but  from  ad- 


joining States — some  from  Colorado 
and  possibly  from  Canada. 

The  barns  as  originally  planned 
have  been  completed,  but  the  entries 
have  so  far  exceeded  expectations 
that  six  or  eight  additional  build- 
ings will  have  to  be  erected.  The 
exhibits  of  cattle  and  hogs  will  be' 
larger  than  at  the  State  Fair,  and 
the  goat  show  will  be  the  biggest 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Altogether 
it  will  be  a  real  livestock  show. 


Beet  Tops  Made  Prime  Beef 


One  of  the  big  cattlemen  of 
Southern  California  has  a  policy  of 
not  keeping  a  cow  over  winter  if 
she  does  not  prove  with  calf.  Last 
year  14  out  of  a  bunch  of  60  pure- 
bred five-year-olds  failed  to  get  with 
calf,  so  he  fattened  them  on  beet 
tops  until  they  averaged  1595 
pounds.  Their  meat  was  displayed 
in  Los  Angeles  windows  as  prize 
Christmas  beef. 

But  one  word  of  caution  to  any- 


one who  may  decide  to  use  beet 
tops.  The  leaves  contain  oxalic 
acid  and  when  fed  in  large  quan- 
tities they  tend  to  purge  the  ani- 
mals and  cause  digestive  disturb- 
ances. Consequently,  it  is  better  to 
feet  the  beet  tops  in  connection 
with  such  dried  roughages  as  hay. 
corn  stover  or  straw.  Or  3  ounces 
of  chalk  or  ground  limestone  to 
every  100  pounds  of  tops  may  be 
used  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
oxalie  acid. 
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Doings  of  Breed  Associations  at  State  Fair 


Trewhitt's  Dispersal  Sale 

POLAND-CHINAS 

September  2€>tli 

 at  

HANPORD  FAIR  GROUNDS 

Owing  to  other  business,  I  am  compelled  to  close  out  most  of  my 
herd  of  tried 

POLAND-CHINA  SOWS 

I  will  sell  at  auction  60  head  of  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts. 
These  sows  and  gilts  are  from  the  best  herds  in  the  United  States, 
a  great  many  of  them  are  from  J.  W.  Pfander's  herd  of  Clarinda, 
Iowa,  who  sold  the  highest  priced  Poland-China  sow  ever  sold  in 
America.    If  you  want  the  best,  come  or  send  your  bid. 

I  will  also  sell  my  three  herd  boars — all  Eastern  bred. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

W.  D.  TREWHITT 

HANPORD        -        -  CALIFORNIA 


SIXTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  SALE 


OF 


KINGS  COUNTV  POLAND-CHINA  BREEDERS  ASS'N 


Wednesday,  October  9th  1918 

AT 

Kings  County  Fair  Grounds,  Hanford,  Cal. 

80— HEAD— 80 
Registered  PolamKhina  Boars  and  Sows 

To  be  sold  without  reserve.   From  the  best  herds  in  Kings  County. 
CONSIGNORS: 
M.  Bassett  )       C.  G.  DeRaad  E.  G.  Myer 

W.  Bernstein  Dimmick  Bros.  F.  D.  Ross 

J.  M.  Bernstein  W.  L.  Haag  &  Son  Trewhitt  Bros. 

J.  A.  Crawshaw  W.  S.  Hubbard  &  Sons  C.  A.  Vaughn 

H.  D.  McCune 
Auctioneer:   Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades. 
For  information  or  catalog,  write  F.  D.  Ross,  Secretary,  Hanford,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK  SALE  DATES. 

Sept.  26 — W.  D.  Trewhitt.  Hanford, 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct.  9 — Kings  County  Poland-China 
Breeders,  Hanford. 

Oct.  10 — W.  H.  Ginn  &  Son.  Corcoran, 
Holsteins. 

Oct.  17 — Second  Modesto  Sale.  Mo- 
desto, Holsteins. 

Oct.  34 — Berkshire  CongTess,  Liberty 
Fair.  Los  Angeles. 

Nov.  12 — A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  Wood- 
land, 'Holsteins. 

Nov.  21 — First  Tulare  Sale,  Tulare. 
Holsteins. 


CATTLEMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVE. 

Three  different  meetings  of  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association 
were  held  at  Sacramento  during  the 
State  Fair. 

The  first  was  a  get-together  of 
cattlemen  from  Zone  No.  2,  cover- 
ing the  Sacramento  district.  It  was 
addressed  by  President  Nares,  and 
the  main  subject  discussed  was  the 
necessity  of  organization  and  co- 
operation. It  is  probable  that  a 
local  livestock  association  of  cattle- 
men in  Sacramento,  Yolo  and  So- 
lano counties  will  soon  be  formed. 

The  second  meeting  was  between 
the  cattlemen  and  the  Cattle  Pro- 
tection Board,  which  has  in  its  hands 
the  enforcement  of  the  "Hide  and 
Brand  Bill."  Because  of  the  small 
revenue  resulting  from  inspection 
fees,  it  was  decided  that  cattlemen 
themselves  should  act  as  inspectors. 
Many  names  of  cattlemen  willing  to 
act  have  already  been  submitted, 
and  the  plan  will  be  put  in  opera- 
tion as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  third  meeting  was  of  the  by- 
laws committee  appointed  at  the 
June  convention  at  Davis.  The 
committee  approved  the  form  of 
constitution  and  by-laws  for  coun- 
ties, zone  and  the  central  associa- 
tion as  submitted  to  them,  and  rec- 
ommended their  adoption  by  the  dif- 
ferent units. 

A  call  has  been  issued  to  all  of 
the  local  livestock  associations 
throughout  the  State  to  convene 
during  October,  if  possible,  to  elect 
delegates  to  the  different  zone  con- 
ventions to  be  held  during  the  first 
half  of  November. 


SWINE  BREEDERS  PLAN  IMP0R- 
TANT  WORK. 

State  Food  Administrator  Ralph 
Merritt  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
swine  breeders  get  together  for  mu- 
tual benefit,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  California  Swine 
Breeders'  Association,  held  during 
the  State  Fair,  it  was  decided  to 
launch  a  movement  for  a  big  mem- 
bership and  to  start  a  campaign  to 
put  the  industry  on  a  more  stable 
basis. 

Shortly  a  definite  program  of  pro- 
cedure will  be  announced.  One  of 
the  first  moves  will  be  to  secure 
better  marketing  conditions,  so  that 
the  small  hog  raiser  may  obtain  the 
full  market  value  of  his  animals. 

Also,  the  organization  is  prepar- 
ing to  go  before  the  next  Legislature 
with  a  proposed  law  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  mill  feeds.  It  would  be  a 
sort  of  pure  food  measure  for  the 
livestock  man  and  would  require  all 
makers  of  proprietary  feeds  to  in- 
dicate the  food  value  of  the  con- 
tents upon  each  bag. 

A  bill  intended  to  accomplish  the 
same  purpose  was  before  the  last 
Legislature,  but  no  one  was  there  to 
push  it  and  it  died  on  the  files. 
This  year  both  the  Swine  Breeders 


|  and  the  Cattlemen's  Association  will 
I  back  it. 


JERSEY  JINGLES. 

Jersey  breeders  were  urged  by 
Judge  Peter  J.  Shields,  at  their  ban- 
quet at  the  State  Fair,  to  give  their 
breed  more  publicity  and  put  Jer- 
seys "back  on  the  map"  again.  He 
told  them  that  they  had  the  best 
breed,  but  lacked  the  animation  to 
keep  their  breed  before  the  public. 

Other  rousing  speeches  were  made 
by  Guy  H.  Miller,  Ruland  Hardy, 
Prof.  Gordon  H.  True,  Judge  F.  H. 
Scribner  and  J.  W.  Henderson,  Jr. 

Eight  new  members  were  admit- 
ted, and  officers  were  elected  as 
follows:  President,  Dr.  H.  W.  Hand; 
vice-president,  Guy  H.  Miller;  sec- 
retary, J.  E.  Thorp;  treasurer,  N.  H. 
Locke;  directors,  C.  G.  Marchus,  E. 

E.  Greenough,  Mrs.  Ruth  Hardy,  S. 

F.  Williams,  Dr.  Grass. 


DUROC-JERSEY  DOINGS. 

Great  enthusiasm  was  worked  up 
at  the  banquet  and  election  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Western  Duroc-Jersey 
Breeders'  Association,  held  during 
the  State  Fair.  A  special  drive  for 
members  was  inaugurated  and  big 
things  were  planned  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

Tbe  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed: President,  F.  M.  Johnson;  vice- 
president,  H.  H.  Braly;  secretary, 
J.  E.  Thorp;  treasurer,  V.  F.  Dol- 
cini;  directors,  H.  M.  Way,  Donald 
Graham,  H.  P.  Slocum. 

Meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  shows. 


POIAND-CHINA  PROGRESS. 

The  annual  meeting  and  election 
of  officers  of  the  California  Poland- 
China  Breeders'  Association  was  held 
during  the  State  Fair  and  the  fol- 
lowing were  elected:  President,  W. 
Bernstein;  vice-president,  George  V. 
Beckman;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
A.  D.  McCarty;  directors,  Fred  Gate- 
wood,  H.  I.  Marsh,  M.  Bassett,  W. 
A.  Young. 

Several  important  matters  were 
brought  up  and,  as  many  of  them 
are  of  interest  to  all  swine  breed- 
ers, they  will  be  covered  more  fully 
in  a  later  issue. 


BERKSHIRE  BRIEFS. 

The  Berkshire  breeders  had  a 
jolly  good  time  at  their  banquet,  held 
during  the  State  Fair.  James  Mills 
proved  an  ideal  toastmaster,  and  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  talks  were 
given  by  Prof.  Thompson  and  Prof. 
True  of  the  University  Farm,  Prof. 
Wilson  of  the  University  of  Nevada, 
Judge  Peter  J.  Shields,  J.  L.  Thatch- 
er, A.  B.  Humphrey,  Frank  B.  An- 
derson, J.  Francis  O'Connor,  Chas. 
Maurer,  and  Joe  Wilson. 


SHORTHORNS  PRAISED. 


John  E.  Robbins  of  Horace,  Ind., 
made  the  Shorthorn  breeders  happy 
when  he  told  them  at  their  annual 
banquet  that  the  animals  he  judged 
at  the  State  Fair  compared  favor- 
ably with  those  he  had  judged  at 
Eastern  shows. 

A.  W.  Foster,  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, acted  as  toastmaster,  and 
other  speeches  were  made  by  W.  S. 
Guilford,  C.  R.  Thomas,  T.  T.  Miller, 
T.  W.  Dibblee.  Prof.  Gordon  H.  True, 
D.  J.  Stollery,  W.  Hawkins,  and 
Prof.  Wilson  of  Nevada. 


During  the  past  testing  year  281 
breeders  of  Holsteins  divided  $14,- 
712.25  prize  money  among  them- 
selves.   This  is  the  amount  that  the 


A.  R.  O.  department  of  the  associa- 
tion distributed.  Fifteen  new  40- 
pound  records  were  made.  There  are 
now  thirty-five  40-pound  cows. 


CHESTER  WHITES  FOR  PROFIT 

HIGHLANDER,  the  $1000  Grand  Champjon  Boar 
heads  our  mammoth  herd,  bred  for  large  litters,  rapid  growth  and  easy  feeding 
qualities.    Service  fee,  $100;  sows  guaranteed  safe  in  pig.    Some  corking  good 
March  pigs  for  sale. 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM  Box  338  LAKEPORT,  CAL. 

8 AN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  601  BALBOA  BLDO. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


GILTS    BIG  TYPE  PROLIFIC 

Poland-China  gilts  from  stock  selected  for  prolificacy,  Die  show  type,  from  the  best 
blood  of  King's  county,  but  now  located  in  Solano  county.  Also  a  few  service  boars. 
Ask  us  about  their  breeding  or  come  and  see  them.  • 


DIXON 
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State  Fair  Sales 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Preaa.] 


Alexander  &  Kellogg  of  Suisun 
sold  a  fine  Dairy  Shorthorn  bull  calf 
to  Cox  Bros,  of  Los  Banos;  also  a 
bull  to  H.  Griepe,  Stockton,  and  a 
heifer  to  W.  Palmer,  Davis. 

Highland  Stock  Farm  of  Fair 
Oaks  sold  for  $1,000  the  grand 
'■hampion  Chester  White  boar,  High- 
lander, to  Lea  Bleakmore  of  San 
Francisco,  owner  of  Oak  Knoll  Farm, 
Lakeport. 

Young  &  Clark  of  Lodi  sold  Po- 
land-China boars  to  Thos.  Purcell, 
Grand  Island;  Stevens  &  Bell.  Max- 
well; H.  H.  Windmiller,  Elk  Grove; 
American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  Chino; 
J.  W.  Wakefield,  Acampo. 

Jack  Borge  of  Los  Banos  sold  a 
Duroc  boar  to  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Co.,  Chino,  and  one  to  Dr. 
Fred  G.  Burris,  Woodland.  He 
bought  three  sows  and  a  boar  from 
Dr.  Weldon  of  Sacramento. 

E.  Miner  of  Lodi  sold  a  Poland- 
China  boar  to  Heath  Bros,  and  two 
sows  to  S.  W.  Kidd.  both  of  lone. 
Mr.  Miner  won  his  first  blue  ribbon 
at  the  Fair  this  year  and  was  as 
tickled  as  a  boy  with  his  first  pair 
of  boots. 

John  M.  Bernstein  of  Hanford  sold 
three  fine  six-months-old  pigs,  two 
gilts  and  a  boar,  to  the  Hacienda 
Chiclin  Ranch.  Drujillo,  Peru,  South 
America.  The  gilts  were  daughters 
of  the  noted  boar,  President,  and  the 
boar  by  Model  Wonder. 

Dixson  &  Dixson  of  Hughson  took 
five  Duroc  gilts  and  a  boar  to  the 
Fair  and  were  offered  such  a  good 
price  for  them  by  W.  G.  Myers  of 
Arbuckle   that   they   sold    them  to 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Are  you  paying  for  the  privilege  of 
milking  your  rows  or  do  they  actually 
make  good?  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that  the  average  cow  yields 
155  lbs.  of  butterfat  per  year,  while  it 
takes  170  lbs.  just  to  pay  expenses 

Some  dairymen  are  making  a  big  suc- 
cess, so  many  must  be  running  at  a  loss. 
If  you  have  any  of  these  average  cows, 
get  rid  of  them  and  get  some  profitable 
ones. 

Strut  forftSE.  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklets 

The  HolsteiB-Frieslan  Assn.  of  America 
F  I.  Hough  ton.  Sec  .  Box  '.!30,Brattleboro.Yt. 


f0p  Milking  Machines 


•imJ  Cl*m»  B-K  k«pi  tub«  and  cupi  r*m  an<j 
Wtltr  ,  dean.  Pcncrratci  milk  •odds-kill,  the 
bacteria.  If  clean — hamlet* — cannot  taint 
milk.  B-K  makes  rubber  parti  last  longer 
—cannot  harm  metal.  U»ed  and  recom- 
mended by  Milking  Machine  Manufacturer* 
for  years.  Cheapest  in  actual  use — sold 
under  guarantee.  Get  B-K  today — end  sour 
milk  troubles.  Send  ui  your  order  and  your 
dealer's  name.  Send  for  dairy  bulletin*  and 
•'trial  offer." 

General  Lsboratcries-Maduon.Vfts. 
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S*.  Within  3< 


We  have  issued  a  convenient  little  book 
for  the  keeping  of  breeding  dates  of  cat- 
BREEDINQ"6'  hoping  to  aid  the  breeder 

 and  cattle  owner  in  maintaining 

DATE  BOOKaoourate  records.     We  will  gladly 

 HERE  Dla"  you  a  copy  free  if  you  re- 

 quest  it.  i 

California  Breeders  Sales  &  PedigreeCo., 

C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager, 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROC=JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
8WINELAND  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pearson.  Prop.  Woodland.  C»l 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1S01-3-.1  So.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal 


HALVES 

A        RAISE  THEM  WITHOUT  MILK 

ON  BLATCHFORDS  CALF  MEAL 
Write  for  free  particular* 
COULSON  POULTRY  &  STOCK  FOOD  CO 

PET  ALUM  A.  CALIFORNIA 


him.  Afterwards  they  bought  a 
corking  good  boar  from  J.  M.  DeVil- 
biss  of  Patterson. 

J.  H.  Cook  of  Paradise,  who  Is 
going  to  war,  sold  his  great  young 
boar,  Forest  View  Bob,  to  C.  Roy 
Marshall  of  Sebastopol.  This  mas- 
sive herd  header  is  by  Caldwell's 
Big  Bob,  the  1122-pound  world's 
grand  champion,  and  out  of  a  Long 
King-Big  Bone  sow. 

H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows,  sold 
their  junior  champion  Duroc  boar, 
Uneeda  Model  Col.  3rd,  to  D..  O. 
Brant  of  Elliott  -  Brant  Rancho, 
Owensmouth,  for  a  long  price.  This 
boar  was  one  of  the  outstanding  In- 
dividuals of  the  show.  The  same 
concern  sold  a  boar  to  A.  M.  Bem- 
merly.  Woodland,  and  their  junior 
yearling  sow  to  G.  C.  Craig,  Owens- 
mouth. 

H.  I.  Marsh  of  Modesto  probably 
made  the  banner  sale  at  the  Fair, 
disposing  of  his  prize  herd  of  Poland- 
Chinas  to  Fred  Hartsook,  the  noted 
photographer,  whose  ranch  is  at 
Lankershim.  The  herd  consisted  of 
the  famous  boar,  I  B  A  Wonder,  six 
sows  and  one  gilt.  The  first  prize 
sow  weighed  900  pounds  and  the 
second  840  pounds.  Mr.  Hartsook 
will  have  Mr.  Marsh  show  this  grand 
herd  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


HANDLING  THE  HERD  BULL. 

(Continued  from  page  311.) 

Don't  try  to  stop  him.  That  is 
merely  an  indication  of  vitality — 
the  very  thing  you  want. 

If  you  have  two  bulls  and  they 
are  dehorned  (they  certainly  ought 
to  be),  keep  them  in  the  same  pen. 
All  animals  like  company,  and  de- 
horned bulls  running  together  play 
enough  to  get  the  needed  exercise, 
yet  never  hurt  each  other.  At  the 
start  they  will  fight  it  out  to  see 
which  one  is  the  boss,  but  after  that 
they  will  live  together  in  peace. 

VICIOl  SNK.ss  No  DETRIMENT. 

If  you  have  a  bull  that  is  vicious 
or  ill-tempered,  don't  think  of  get- 
ting rid  of  him  on  this  account 
alone.  The  most  prepotent  and 
therefore  the  most  valuable  bulls 
that  have  ever  been  known  to  the 
dairy  world  have  been  more  or  less 
vicious.  The  same  nervous  force 
which  makes  a  bull  ferocious  also 
counts  for  production.  So  have  an 
equipment  that  will  enable  you  to 
handle  him  with  safety,  but  keep 
the  vicious  bull.  Get  rid  of  his 
opposite — the  sluggish,  inactive  one. 

Don't  make  a  pet  of  any  bull. 
Never  trust  the  most  gentle  one. 
Be  on  your  guard  at  all  times,  and 
handle  bulls  as  though  they  were 
vicious,  for  no  bull  ever  lived  a  nat- 
ural lifetime  without  having  vicious 
moments.  Don't  allow  a  gentle  bull 
to  make  necessary  the  services  of 
the  doctor  or  undertaker.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  be  a  live  dairyman  of  judg- 
ment than  a  dead  one  of  conceit. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SHOW  AN  EYE- 
OPENER. 

"This  exhibition  will  open  the  door 
to  new  possibilities  in  livestock  pro- 
duction and  development  on  the 
Coast."  says  Joseph  E.  Painter,  the 
genial  manager  of  this  great  enter- 
prise. "Exhibitors  are  making  heavy 
entries,  realizing  that  the  thousands 
of  persons  who  will  pass  through  its 
gates  will  afford  a  wonderful  means 
of  advertising  their  animals  and  at- 
tracting buyers."  And  we  might 
add — just  as  good  a  means  for  those 
who  are  in  the  market  for  stock  to 
find  the  best  to  be  had. 

The  show  promises  to  be  a  hum- 
mer. There  will  be  classes,  not  only 
for  breeding  herds,  but  carloads  of 
fat  and  feeder  cattle  and  swine; 
classes  for  single  steers  in  purebreds, 
grades  and  cross  breeds.  There  will 
be  a  carcass  contest  and  many  other 
interesting  features.  Don't  forget 
the  dates — November  2  to  10. 

Breeders  intending  to  exhibit 
should  bear  in  mind  that  entries 
close  October  5.  Don't  wait  until 
the  last  minute.  Send  in  your  en- 
tries now. 


FOR  SILO  FILLING 


AND 


FEED  CUTTING 


The  Acme  Cutter 


THE  SPIRAL  KNIVES  CUT  CLEAN 
THE  STEEL  FRAME  MEANS  DURABILITY 

TXSURE  a  well  packed,  evenly  cut  silage  by  filling  the  silo 
yourself.    The  Acme  Silo  Filler  will  pay  for  itself  in  one 
season,  by  chopping  your  dry  feed  and  making  alfalfa  meal. 

Feeding  hay  in  bulk  is  wasteful — chopped  feed  is  all  eaten. 
Don't  lose  $3  to  $5  worth  of  hay  out  of  every  ton  you  feed. 
Chop  it  with  an  Acme  Cutter. 

A  Size  for  Every  Dairy.      Catalog  on  Request 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


IDEAL    GREEN     FEED  SILOS 


Leak  Proof 


Permanent 


Calco  ;TKs6Trou$hs 


'  I  JHE  Calco  Individual  Feeding  and  Watering  Trough 
is  made  of  Armco  Iron — ngid  construction — is  easily 
cleaned — can  be  bolted  down  to  prevent  overturning — 
saves  feed  and  is  economical. 

Calco  Troughs  cost  less  than  wooden  disease  traps 
— and  last  for  years. 

Diameter  Depth  Length  Price 

lO^in.  5  5-16  in.  40  in.  $3.70 

10>4  "  5  5-16  "  60  "  4.50 

14     "  7  3- 16  "  24  "  4.56 

14     "  7  3-16  "  120  "  9.60 

Other  sizes  from  24  to  120  inches  priced  from  $2.95  tip. 

Order  one  Calco  Trough — you  will  want  others. 
Advise  size  wanted  and  we  will  ship  immediately. 

Circular  describing  Calco  Troughs  and  other  hog 
products  upon  request. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 
417    Lcroy  Street 


BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 


for 


Ho£s 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshires 

FOR  SALE. 

Brood  Sows,  litters  at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young' 
Boars  and  Gilts. 
Best  families. 

Finest  individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 
Call  or  write. 

Address  F.  Y.  GORDON  or  F.  A.  LANG  DON,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Perris,  Cal. 
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VETERINARY  BOOKS  NOT  FREE. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  announced 
in  this  Journal  that  books  on 
diseases  of  horses  and  diseases  of 
cattle  might  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  A  recent  communica- 
tion from  this  bureau  conveys  the 
information  that  these  books  were 
issued  as  congressional  publications 
and  allotted  to  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives for  distribution.  The  de- 
partment received  no  allotment.  The 
books  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  at  $1  each. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


SWINE 


Poland-Chinas. 


AM  IN  NEXT  DRAFT,  so  will  dispose  of 
my  few  remaining:  brood  sows:  several  young 
pigs  and  herd  boar.  Herd  boar  by  Big-  Long- 
Jumbo  (227939),  out  of  Black  Big-  Bone 
Princess  (580850).  One  sow  by  King's  Chief 
Revenue  (247083),  out  of  Candy  Kid  (513- 
246).  One  sow  by  President  (220941),  out 
of  Golden  Lass  (708352).  Pedigrees  sent 
same  day  as  animals  are  shipped.  Prices 
reasonable.  Howard  C.  Peterson,  Reedley 
Cal..  Box  306.  

DIMMICK  BROS,  offer  for  sale  at  present 
five  bred  sows,  due  to  farrow  in  September. 
All  are  bred  to  Model  Wonder.  Buy  one  of 
these  sows  and  raise  a  litter  from  one  of  the 
best  sires  of  the  breed.  Dimmick  Bros.,  Box 
811,  Lemoore  Cal. 

CLOSING  OUT  MY  ENTIRE  HERD  of  three 
year's  selection.  I  offer  herd  boars,  bred  and 
open  sows  and  gilts  and  spring  pigs  of  both 
sexes.  The  best  blood  lines.  The  big,  prolific 
kind.  Write  for  prices  today.  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise,  Cal.  

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gertsdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Pall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw,  Hanford.  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS^Prelriaent 
assisted  by  California's  Smooth  Jumbo,  are 
the  sires  of  my  spring  pigs.  See  them  at  the 
State  Fair.    Jno.  M.  Bernstein.  Hanford  Cal 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  serv- 
iceable boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows,  and  Blueher.  an  exceptionally  good 
boar.    P.  E.  Mitchell.  Atwater.  Cal 


n»™*ESIDE  ST0CK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money  makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons. 
Lodi,  Cal. 


NOW  booking  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.    H.  I.  Marsh,  Modesto.  Cal 

t>„?-  "J^Z,  BE  JJA A D — Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas  Choice  young  stock,  S20  and 
up.    Lemoore,  Cal. 


■  REGISTERED    poland-china"  SWINE  

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  state  $20 
UP     M.  Basaett,  Hanford.  Cal 


B'tt  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  Cal.  

?0THEAP  £f  Bi*  Bone  Boh.  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acampo.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS  of  choice 
breeding-  and  narefnl  selection.  C  C  Rob- 
erts.  Rt.  A.  Box  411.  Chico„  Cal. 
„  HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt. 
Dixon.  Cal. 

1000-POUND  BIG  TYPE  Poland-China  boar. 
Stock  from  him  for  sale.     E.  Miner.  Lodi. 


*°T  5°WS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
*nuJ  TLA  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price  right. 
N.  K.  Horan,  Lockeford.  Cal. 
...POI'AND -CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein.  Trew- 
tutt.  and  Ross  blood.  B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare. 
„  REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.     W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy 

Chester  Whites. 


"BILLIKEN-  CHESTER  WHITES— Now  is 
the  time  to  buy  the  boar  you  will  need  this 
rail.  Nice  lot  to  select  from  and  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Few  bred  sows  due  to  far- 
row in  October.  Open  fall  gilts,  weaned  boar 
pigs.     C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills.  Ca', 

""^"-AND  STOCK  FARM  CHESTER 
hiiiii.> — Snipped  on  approval.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Cholera  immune.  Write  for 
booklet  and  prices  to  Robinson  &  Ward  Fair 
Oaks.  Cal.  I  f> 


J. 


Berkshire^. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEY'S 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 

A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus; 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey 
Escalon,  San  Joaquin  county.  Cal. 


MONEY-MAKING  BERK  SHIRES — The  pro- 
line, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed 
They  will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  rea- 
sonable; satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  describing  our  world's  reserve 
champion.  Star  Leader.  Anchorage  Farm 
Orland.  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE  BARGAINS — Thirtv  pirs.  three 
to  four  months  old.  Eight  bred  sows  and 
gilts,  grandly  bred,  fine  individuals.  Sows 
bred  to  one  of  the  best  boars  in  the  State. 
Priced  to  sell  at  once.  Come  and  see  them 
or  write  us.  Sold  culls  for  pork.  Twin  Oaks 
Ranch.  Linne.  Cal 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  —  Three  registered 
Berkshire  brood  sows,  regular  producers  of 
large  litters,  now  bred  to  outstanding  boars 
of  Rival  Champion  blood.  Write  today  for 
full  description  and  prices.  R.  J.  Merrill  & 
•  Son.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal.  . 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co..  Inc  .  Livestock  Suonlies.  8th  and 
Townsend  streets,  San  Francisco. 


CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHIRES  are  the  typey 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  ■  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch, 
Berkshires  exclusively.  Santa  Rosa. 


MAPLE  WOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga,  Cal., 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
quality  and  breeding.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto. 


BERKSHIRES — Guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
us.  Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm,  Paso  Robles. 
California.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W.  Sacramento  Cal. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits, 
California.  

Duroc-Jerseys. 

RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS — Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised. 
Will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  Some  choice  weaned 
boar  pigs  for  $25.00.  Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres. 
Cal.  '   


ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS  are  noted 
for  uniformity  of  litters  and  smoothness;  the 
paying  kind.  Head  your  herd  with  one  of 
our  fine  boars.  Also  offer  a  few  March 
gilts.     W.  P.  Andrews.  Modesto.  Cal 


A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  DUROC  service 
boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Uneeda  Alberta  Crim- 
son and  from  Model  Queen  3rd,  a  wonderful 
sow.     Dibban  Bros..  Woodland.  Cal.   


SOME  OPEN  GILTS  and  young  boars  from 
Taxpayer.  Burks  Good  Enough  and  King  Col. 
strains  for  sale.  Shipped  on  approval.  F. 
W   Gardner.  Rt.  4.  Box  735.  Sacramento. 


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Duroes  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis.  Cal.  


RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS — Few  gilts 
bred  to  Orion  Cherry  King  boars.  Some  good 
spring  boars.  Donald  H.  Graham.  Lancaster, 
California. 


SELLING  OUT  DOS  HERMANOS  DUROCS. 

Your  opportunity.  My  herd  boar,  sows  and 
young  stock  priced  to  sell.  Hans  JJuveneck, 
Ulciah 


BIG  TYPE — Our  Duroc  weanling  pigs  are 
all  sold.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our 
fall  litters  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Helena. 
Cal 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — One  choice  Sep- 
tember boar.  Weanlings  October  delivery.  H. 
E.  Boudier,  Napa.   . 

DUROC-JERSEYS — Only  a  few  sows  and 
boars  left.  Am  booking  orders  for  September 
pigs.    F.  M    Barney.  Hanford,  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholero  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm,  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 

CRIMSON  WONDER  DUROCS  pay  me. 
Why  not  let  them  pay  you?  Young  stock 
for  sale.     J.  H    Minto.  Patterson.  Cal. 

HEAVY -BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Orniondale  Co..  Route  1. 
Redwood  City.  Cal.  . 

A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  (JILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocnm  &  Sons.  Willows.  

DUROCS — Defender.  Clinton  B.  and  Golden 
Model  strain:  the  big  type.  Allen  Thompson. 
Tulare.  

WEANLING  PIGS  for  sale  by  a  son  of  the 
grand  champion  of  1917.  Jack  Borge,  Los 
Banos.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.  W.   P.  Harkey.   Gndley.  Cal. 

THE  UP-TO-DATE  TYPE  of  Durocs  at  J. 
M.  DeVilhiss,  Patterson.  

Hampshires. 


MY'  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers. 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  A.  Denker. 
Saugus.  Cal.  


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer  Young  stock  for  sale 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal.  , 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


TOYON  FARM  nOLSTEINS — Straight,  deep- 
bodied  grandsons  of  King  Valdessa,  from  30- 
pound  dams.  Good  values  in  sons  of  high 
reconS  heifers.  Address  First  National  Bank 
Bldg\.  San  Jose.  CaL  


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veemap  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Purebred  Holstein  bull,  Alcar- 
tra  stock,  twenty-six  months  old.  Grand 
Champion  Community  Fair.  W.  B.  Chase. 
Bryant  Ranch,  Escalon.  Cal.   


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal.   


FOR  SALE — 34  high-grade  Holstein  heifers, 
long  twos  and  short  three-year-olds  with  first 
calf.    Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons.  Lodi.  Cal. 

THE  MeCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal.    


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.  


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.    W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare. 


OLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM.  WOODLAND. 
CAL. — Registered  Holsteins.  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulla.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing-.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
B.  437.  San  Jose.  Calif. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO.  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.    


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land. Cal. 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon.  Cal. 


„  ,BREESE?,S  0F  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.    McAhster  &  Sons,  Chino,  Cal. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN-  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.     Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae.  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— sT~E" 
Freeman.  Route  B,  Modesto,  Cal. 

~,  ^EGI,?TEKJSD,  HOLSTEINS— Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto.  Cal. 

AWL  J£°?ADS  ,HEBS  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  Cal. 

HENGERVELD  DE  KOL  BLOOD.  High 
producers.    T.  B.  King,  Visalia.  B 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— Bull  cldW 
Joseph  Paxton,  Breeder,  Athlone,  Cal. 


Jerseys. 


FOR  SALE — Four-year-old  registered  Jersey 
bull  a  direct  descendant  (25  per  cent)  of 
Kings  Valet.  Imp.  (No.  79143),  and  a  very 
beautiful  animal,  with  many  records  behind 
him.     Chas.  Nelson.  Elk  Grove.  Cal. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Young  bull 
ready  for  light  service,  for  sale.  E  E  Green- 
ough.  Merced.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


,_  REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.    O.  J.  Ames.  Oakflale. 


YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett,  Orland.  Cal.  

Guernseys. 

FOR  SALE — Two  registered  Guernsey  bulls 
Prices  reasonable.  Papers  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. Also  some  nice  Jersey-Duroc  hogs- 
good  foundation  stock.  Address,  Shore  Acres 
Dairy.  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal.  

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM — Offers  for  sale  a 
young  registered  Guernsey  bull  and  six  high- 
grade  Guernsey  heifers,  Ave  of  which  are  al- 
ready  bred.    A.  J.  Welch.  Prop.,  Redwood  City. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes- 
prices  reasonable.  

CLAREMONT  GUERNSEYS — Young  bulls 
of  serviceable  age  from  A  R.  dams.  L  D 
Smith,  R.  P..  Berkeley.  

Ayrshires. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 

AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 

BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk   strain:   choice  young  stock  for 
_Jr?bin  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 
INMSFAIL  DAIRY   SHORTHORNS-— Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.    Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg.  Suisun.  Cal.  

BEEF  CATTLE. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke 
Likely,  Modoc  county,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SllORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1.  Redwood  City.  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS 

Oak,  Cal. 


-Carruthers     Farms,  Live 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Cal.    John  Troup,  Supt. 


REG.  SHORTHORNS — Calves  and  yearling! 

for  sale,  both  sexes,  reds  and  roans.  Choice 
Goods  breeding.  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits, 
Cal.   

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  props..  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock 
for  sale. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND   BEEF  SHORT> 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog  Ires. 
Thomas  Harrison,  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 

SPRINGDALE      STOCK       FARM  —  Choice 

Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  O. 
Short,  Reno,  Nevada. 


JACK  LONDON  RANCH- 

winning  beef  Shorthorns. 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt. 


-Breeders  of  prize- 
Glen   Ellen,  Cal. 


MISSION  HEREFORD  FARM — J.  A.  Bunt- 
ing. Mission  San  Jose.  Cal.  Registered  Here- 
forda.  |  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.  Hopland,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herffords,  Newman,  Cal  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords,  Bishop,  Cal. 

SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

SHROPSHIRE  RAMS— Some  choice  regis- 
tered and  grade  yearlings.  Also  some  pure- 
bred lambs.  Call  or  write.  Harry  L.  Huston, 
Winters.  Ca,l. 

J.  R.  BLOOM,  breeder  of  purebred  Shrop- 
shire rams.  Single  or  carload  lota.  Call  on 
or  write  to  J.  R.  Bloom.  Dixon.  Cal.  

300  HEAD  younf  sheep  for  sale.  Bred 
for  December  lambing.  Also  Collie  dogs  for 
herding.     John  G.  Mee.  St.  Helena,  Cal. 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena. Cal.  

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL.— 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshires.  

KAUPKE  BROS..  WOODLAND,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Ham pshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.  Hanford.  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

25  CHOICE  purebred  Rambouillet  bucks  for 
sale.    Alfred  Kuhn,  Henleyville.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires, Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  Citv  Ranch,  Box  P,  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Gull- 
ford,  owners. 


MULE  FOOT  HOGS,  large  type:  booking 
orders  for  spring  litters.  These  are  the 
farmers'  easy  feeding,  profit-producing  kind. 
H.  T.  Bailey.  Box  37.  Lodi.  California.  "The 
Bine  Gums."  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 
cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co..  Inc..  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


SECOND  MODESTO  SALE 

SO  Registered  SO 

Holsteins 

MODESTO,  CALIFORNIA 
Thursday,  Oct.  17,  1918 

Including  the  largest  number  of  high  record  cows,  high  record  bulls,  sons  and 
daughters  of  high  record  sires  and  dams,  bred  to  the  highest  record  sires,  ever  sold  at 
public  sale  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.    Among  them: 

A  BEAUTIFUL  27-80-POUND  COW,  in  calf  to  a  20-pound  son  of  Prince  Gelsche 
Walker. 

A  26.90-POUND  JUNIOR  FOUR-YEAR-OLD  DAUGHTER  of  Gordon  Glen  Pontiac  She 
is  due  to  freshen  October  20  to  King  Segis  Alcartra  Abbekerk,  30-pound  son  of 
the  $50,000  bull. 

A  23-POUND  FOUR-YEAR-OLD,  bred  to  a  29-pound  son  of  Sir  Chimacum  Wayne,  and 
she  is  a  beauty. 

A  21.90-POUND  THREE-YEAR-OLD  DAUGHTER  of  Spring  Farm  Kiner  Pontiac,  bred 
to  the  twice  grand  champion  bull.  King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly.  and  due  to  freshen 
on  November  7. 

AN  18.51-POUND  JUNIOR  TWO-YEAR-OLD  DAUGHTER  of  King  Segis  Pontiac.  bred 

to  King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly. 
A  DAUGHTER  OF  KING  KORNDYKE  SADIE  VALE,  out  of  a  good  record  dam.  and 

bred  to  King  Segis  Alcartra  Abbekerk. 
A  DAUGHTER  OF  PRINCE  GELSCHE  WALKER,  and  she  made  577  pounds  butter  in 

one  year  at  two  years  two  months.     She  will  be  fresh  by  sale  time. 
A  20-POUND  COW  that  made  644.09  pounds  butter  in  320  days,  and  sho  is  heavy 

with  calf  to  Prince  Alcartra  Korndyke,  son  of  Tilly  Alcartra. 
AN  18.21-POUND  JUNIOR  THREE-YEAR-OLD  DAUGHTER  of  a  30-pound  COM    and  a 

37-pound  sire,  heavy  with  calf  to  the  twice  grand  champion.  King  Segis  Alcartra 

Prilly. 

A  20.08-POUND  SENIOR  THREE- YEAR-OLD,  duo  to  freshen  in  November  to  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Abbekerk. 

A  GREAT  COW  that  made  25.01  pounds  butter  in  seven  days  as  a  senior  four-year- 
old  and  at  mature  age  made  18.362.3  pounds  milk  and  814.23  pounds  butter  in 
one  year.     She  is  fresh  and  milking  heavy  right  now. 

A  17-POUND  JUNIOR  TWO-YEAR-OLD,  due  to  freshen  November  8  to  King  Segis 
Alcartra  Prilly. 

AND  DON'T  FORGET  THE  BULLS. 

There  will  be  several  real  herd  headers  in  the  sale,  including  a  30-pound  bull,  two  29- 
pound  bulls,  and  others  with  high  record  backing,  both  short  and  long  time  records. 

Management 

California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Co. 


J.  M.  HENDERSON,  Jr.,  Pres. 

SACRAMENTO 


C.  L  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager 

CALIFORNIA 


Auctioneers — Col.  Ben  A.  Rhondes,  Col.  Cy  N.  Clark. 
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r Poultry  for 
By  mi -mi  gwaysgo 


Poultry  for  Profit  j 

By  Susan  8uaysg:ood,  Pomona.  1 


LET  ALL  HELP  TO  RELIEVE  THE 
POULTRY  FAMINE. 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  already  be- 
ginning to  face  the  shortage  in  table 
poultry  that  I  have  been  telling  you 
about  lately.  Prices  on  all  kinds  of 
poultry  went  up  two  cents  a  pound 
last  week,  and  that  just  at  a  time 
when  the  market  is  supposed  to  be 
glutted  with  hens  of  light  weight 
that  have  been  thrown  out  as  non- 
producers,  or  the  molting  hens. 
Heavy  colored  hens  at  29c  a  pound — 
does  not  that  price  suggest  to  every 
farmer  or  rural  resident  a  means  of 
turning  grass  and  a  little  grain  into 
money? 

THE  HEN  A  VITAL  NATIONAL  QUESTION. 

The  question  of  raising  chickens, 
ducks  and  rabbits,  if  only  to  supply 
your  own  wants  and  that  of  one 
other  family  not  so  favorably  situ- 
ated, ought  to  appeal  to  all  of  our 
readers,  because  it  is  of  vital  interest 
to  the  nation.  Better  put  your 
thinking  cap  on.  Mr.  Farmer,  and  see 
where  a  good  flock  of  hens  would 
come  in  to  rustle  some  of  the  waste 
on  the  farm  into  good  chicken 
meat — chickens,  bees  and  fruit,  with 
a  little  patch  of  alfalfa  on  the  side 
for  dessert  for  both  bees  and  chick- 
ens. What  if  you  do  have  to  buy  a 
few  sacks  of  grain,  if  you  keep 
good  hens  they  will  put  it  to  good 
use  and  return  the  money  with  in- 
terest. 

The  man  who  puts  all  his  eggs  in 
one  basket  may  carry  the  load  a  lit- 
tle easier  when  everything  is  in  his 
favor,  but  if  an  accident  happens  to 
the  basket  where  is  he?  If  he  has 
ever  so  little  in  another  basket,  it 
relieves  him  that  much. 

CHICKENS  BELIEVE  A  LOW  EXCHEQUER. 

This  is  not  all  surmise,  folks — I've 
been  there.  Sonoma  county  never 
was  known  to  have  a  failure  of 
crops,  but  there  have  been  odd  years 
when  the  prune  crop  has  been  so 
light  through  late  rains  or  frosts 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  poul- 
try I  could  not  have  paid  the  inter- 
est on  the  mortgage  and  pay  other 
debts,  to  say  nothing  of  living.  It 
was  up  to  the  poultry  to  do  the 
trick,  and  they  did  it  under  much 
less  favorable  prices  than  we  have 
now. 

Whenever  I  felt  my  exchequer 
getting  low.  the  first  thought  was 
to  get  in  and  raise  some  chickens, 
and  they  always  paid  my  expenses 
and  gave  me  a  good  margin  of 
profit.  As  a  get-rich-quick  busi- 
ness there  are  lots  of  things  better 
than  poultry  farming,  but.  as  a  re- 
liable source  of  increase  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  there  is  nothing  to  beat  it. 

If  you  have  not  a  flock  already, 
this  is  a  good  time  of  year  to  start 
in  with  either  a  few  hens  or  a  hun- 
dred little  chicks.  By  starting  in 
with  hens  you  can  learn  much  from 
them  during  the  winter,  and  if  you 
already  have  some  knowledge  of 
chicks  you  can  start  in  very  cheaply 
by  getting  baby  chicks  from  one  of 
the  hatcheries  advertised  in  the 
Rural  Press,  who  are  reliable.  Busi- 
ness men  of  today  must  advertise 
all  the  time  to  inspire  confidence  in 
themselves  and  their  wares;  those 
that  don't  do  it  lose  out. 


or  over  the  roosting  place  does  not 
cause  much  trouble,  but  when  it  is 
directly  on  them  look  out.  Another 
thing  that  is  dangerous  is  a  mixed 
fence.  So  many  ranches  have  a 
picket  fence  between  field  or  or- 
chard that  one  is  tempted  to  use 
one  side  as  a  fence  in  yarding  the 
farm  poultry;  but  it  does  not  pay. 
These  nice  mornings  the  hens  seek 
the  sunny  picket  fence  and  a  cool 
wind,  amounting  to  a  draught, 
strikes  them  on  the  head.  Next 
thing  we  notice  sneezing,  and  closer 
inspection  shows  that  the  eyes  are 
watery.  If  these  things  are  noticed 
quickly  enough,  the  cold  can  be 
nipped  before  it  develops  into  roup. 
A  good  physic  is  the  quickest  way 
to  cure  incipient  colds — about  four 
or  five  ounces  of  castor  oil  to  one 
hundred  hens  is  perhaps  the  best 
remedy.  „  Serve  in  moist  mash  just 
before  they  go  to  roost.  It  is  best 
to  dissolve  the  oil  in  the  right 
amount  of  warm  water  to  mix  the 
mash,  then  the  oil  will  be  more 
evenly  distributed.  See  that  all  the 
fowls  get  some  of  the  mash,  and  if 
any  is  left  pick  it  up  and  serve, 
with  more  mash  mixed  with  it,  for 
breakfast. 

Coal  oil  can  be  used  if  nothing 
else  is  available — about  a  pint  to 
one  hundred  hens,  mixed  with  warm 
water.  A  little  tonic  may  be  given 
to  good  advantage  after  the  oil,  such 
as  a  tablespoonful  of  powdered  sul- 
phate of  iron  to  each  dozen  hens  in 
either  dry  or  moist  mash  for  a  week 
or  two.  This  increases  the  appe- 
tite and  helps  build  up  the  resist- 
ing powers. 


PTOMAINEJPOISONING. 

To  the  F.ditor:  My  six-months- 
old  pullets  have  been  dying.  They 
are  fine  and  healthy,  and  suddenly 
are  taken  with  a  weakness  in  the 
legs  and  cannot  walk  at  all.  Then 
they  begin  to  shiver  and  tremble. 
They  live  about  four  days  and  only 
drink  large  quantities  of  water  till 
they  die.— J.  W.,  Brentwood. 

[Your  pullets  are  getting  some 
sort  of  poisonous  meat,  gopher, 
squirrel,  mice,  or  maybe  dead  chick- 
ens; but  it  is  something  that  is  pro- 
ducing ptomaine  poison.  Look  around 
and  clean  up  all  outlying  premises. 
Medicine  is  very  little  use  when  far 
gone,  but  if  you  find  out  early  give 
each  fowl  ten  drops  of  tincture  of 
nux  vomica  in  a  little  warm  water, 
then  keep  water  before  them  with 
ten  drops  of  the  tincture  to  a  quart 
of  water.  Continue  this  until  they 
recover.] 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


FALL  CHICKS — Book  orders  now  lor  your 
future  meat  and  egg  supply.  Write  for  special 
circular  on  fall  chicks.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch 
and  Hatchery.  Palo  Alto.  Ca).  

KOSK  AND  SINGLE  COMB  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  TZO-egg  record.  Breeding  stock,  hatch- 
ing errs.  Wm.  Larm.  3915  Thirty-ninth 
avenue.  Fruitvale.  Cal.  

"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  Hosranized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Sep- 
tember chicks,  eggs,  cockerels.  Fairmead 
Poultry  Farm.  Fairmead.  Cal.   


SEPTEMBER_  SUGGESTIONS. 

This  is  the  month  of  changes, 
when  cool  and  perhaps  damp  nights 
are  more  contrasted  with  hot,  sul- 
try days,  so  that  unless  poultry  is 
given  care  we  may  call  September 
the  trouble-making  month.  Colds 
are  more  easily  taken  by  hens  that 
have  been  laying  heavily  all  sum- 
mer and  are  a  little  out  of  condi- 
tion, perhaps  owing  to  the  molt,  and 
colds  neglected  soon  progress  into 
roup.  So  that  this  month  extra  care 
should  be  exercised  to  prevent  colds. 
See  that  the  roof  is  good  and  water- 
proof. Nothing  causes  colds  more 
quickly  than  a  leaky  roof.  See 
that  there  are  no  cracks  around  the 
perches;  if  a  draught  strikes  a 
chicken  on  the  head,  it  has  to  be  a 
strong,  well-conditioned  fowl  to  re- 
sist taking  cold.    A  draught  under 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from  heavy 
laying  (Horanized)  6tock.  $14  per  100.  We 
pmar.intee  safe  arrival.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery. 
408  Sixth  street.  Petaluma,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Eighty  pair  mated  "White 
King"  pigeons.  "Giroux  strain":  all  young 
birds  and  guaranteed  very  fast  breeders.  Box 
1240.  Pacific  Rural  Press.  

CHICKENS.  DICKS,  GEESE.  GI'INEAS. 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.  

BARKED  PLYMOUTH  BOCKS — Winners  at 
|  leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
1  stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden.  Box  390.  Los 
Gatos.  Cal.   


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS.  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch.  R.  2. 
B    144D.  Pomona.  Cal. 


ALBERT  M.  HART,  CLEMENTS.  CAL. — 
Breeder  and  shipper  of  bronze  turkeys. 


1*  Devil  Says 


A  Killer  of  Lice  and  Mites 

Devil*  Dust  has  been  tried  and  pro-T- 
en by  long  uiage,  thousand*  and 
thousands  of  package*  hare 
killed  millions  and  millions  of 

lice  and  mite*. 

Wk,  cxptnMt  fttt  ■#»  tutrU  'if'  *W 
jma  km  Dtrtb  Dut  will  ia  UM  w*rfc  Hsra- 

Uu  U  Pmftr*.  Sue*  «  Hub. 

Sold  Emjvbcrt  GLOBE  MILLS  UtAajria 


DEVILS  DUST 


War  Time  Conditions 

Save--Use 


The  Shortest 
Shortening 

by  a 
Long  Way 


Use  One-Third 
Less 


For  Sale 
Everywhere 


^  "tT  WEIGHT  I  13.8°^, 

violet 

"  nonun 


BRAND 

)RTENIN( 


REFINED    ..  , 
COTTON  SEEJ>5iv 
BEEFANO  MUTTON/ 
FATS 


-PACK? 


ATTENTION 
LADIES! 

Visit  our  booth  at 
the  Tractor  Demon- 
stration. See  and 
Sample  the  many 
delicious  dishes 
made  with  the  aid  of 

VIOLET  BRAND 
SHORTENING 


45 

WAR  RECIPES 

Mailed  free  upon  request    or  ask  for  them  at  our  booth,  at  the 

TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION 
Los  Angeles    =    September  17=18=19=20=21 


REMINGTON 

UMC  , 


Repeating  Shotguns  and  Rifles 

for  Shooting  Right 


WHETHER  .22  repeater  for  the  boy  or  autoloading  shot- 
gun for  yourself,  a  high  power  autoloading  rifle  for  that 
•well  earned  deer  hunt  or  a  pump  gun  or  rifle  for  general  use,  buy 
a  Remington  UMC  and  know  you  are  getting  the  right  arm. 

Every  Remington  UMC  shotgun  or  rifle  is  right  in  every  me- 
chanical detail — hammerless,  with  solid  breech,  has  positive  safety 
loch  and  either  autoloading  or  slide  action.  And  right  in  shooting 
qualities,  balance ,  f it,  material,  workmanship,  finish  and  appearance. 

Buy  Remington  UMC  Shotshells  or  Metallic  Cartridges  and  add  the  right 
finishing  touch.  For  example,  for  squirrels,  woodchucks 
and  other  small  animals,  the ^ Remington  UMC  .22 
cartridge  with  hollow  point  bullet  gives  best  results. 

The  wonderful  ^Vetproof  process  used  exclusively  in  the 
manufacture  of  Remington  UMC  Smokeless  "Arrow" 
and  "Nitro  Club"  Shotshells,  produces  a  shell  which 
can  be  exposed  to  wet  for  hours  without  harm. 

In    Hack  powder   shotshells,    buy    the    old  reliable 
Remington  UMC  "New  Club,"  now  wetproof 
sealed  at  turnover  (crimp)  and  top  wad. 

Sold  hy  Hardware  and  Snorting  Goods  Dealers  in  Your  Nearest  Town 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION 
METALLIC   CARTRIDGE   CO..  Inc. 

Large  it  Manufacturer*  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  th*  "World 

WOOL  WORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK  CITY 


7?yC0ULS0N'S  EGG  FOOD 

K    &m  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULl  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
"CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


Hard; 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas.  Boxwood*. 
Hollies  and  a  complete  line  of 

Coniferous  Evergreen*. 
W  B  I  T  E    V  O  R   P  B  I  C  I 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

EUREKA.  CALIFORNIA. 
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"MY  WAGE." 

"I  bargained  with  Life  for  a  penny, 
And  Life  would  pay  no  more, 
However  I  begged  at  evening 
When  I  counted  my  scanty  store; 

"For  Life  is  a  just  employer, 
He  gives  you  what  you  a<sk, 
But  once  you  have  set  the  wages, 
Why,  you  must  bear  the  task. 

"I  worked  for  a  menial's  hire, 
Only  to  learn,  dismayed, 
That  any  wage  I  had  asked  of  Life, 
Life  would  have  paid." 

— Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse. 


THE  TIME  WHEN  TOPSY  STAYED. 

Little  Myrtle  was  having  a  hard 
time,  she  thought.  Anyway  she 
wasn't  happy,  for  who  could  be 
"feeling  nice."  she  said  to  her 
mother,  "when  folks  had  to  stay  in 
the  house  just  because  it  was  all 
wetty  outdoors  and  the  wind  was 
a-blowing." 

And  mother  answered,  "Why,  dear, 
you've  got  so  many  nice  dolls  and 
other  playthings — I  should  think 
that  any  child  with  all  that  you 
have  could  be  happy." 

"Well,  I  can't,"  pouted  Myrtle. 
"If  only  Dorothy  would  come,  or  I 
wasn't  so  tired  of  everything,  1 
might." 

"There's  Topsy,"  said  mother, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  "she's 
bringing  back  the  waists  that  her 
mother  has  been  laundering.  Go  to 
the  door,  dear,  and  tell  her  to  come 
in  and  get  warm." 

"Topsy,"  said  mother,  as  the  little 


Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 
vogue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 
cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It's  a  56-page  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 
on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 


£Matn  Offices  and  Show  cI(pom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
FaSories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo.  Cal. 


Ford  Owners 
Get  This  Book 

Tells  How  To  Have  a 
Smoot  herWorkin  g  Ford 

—one  that  goes  into  low  or 
reverse  steady  and  quiet, 
without  that  jump  and 
jerk— thatmindsthe  brake 
Quick  and  sure,  and  stops 
with  velvety  smoothness, 
instead  of  noisy  chatter- 
ing and  racking  vibra- 
tion which  causes  repairs 
and  ruins  the  rear  end. 
Tells  what  users  say  about 

Cork  Insert 

TransmiaiionLining  for  Fords 

— how  ft  outlasts  several  sets  of  ordi- 
nary linings  because  less  pressure  is 
needed.  Has  made  records  of  10,000, 
15,000— up  to  60,000  miles  of  perfect 
service.   Also  tellB  about  Cork  Insert 
No-Slip  Fan  Belts  and  better  Brake 
Lining;  for  big:  cars. 
Just  Send  Your  Name 

and  addreea  on  a  post  card— or  tear  out 
thta  nd  and  write  your  name  on  margin. 
We'llat  once  send  book.  Agent*  won't 
paster  you.  We  have  none.  Writenow. 
AoVaoee  Automobile  Accessorial  Corp. 
Oopl-  62,  56  C.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 


black  girl  was  standing  before  the 
fire,  "do  you  think  you  could  be 
happy  to  have  to  stay  in  this  room 
for  one  afternoon,  and  play  with 
eleven  dolls,  a  doll  bed,  a  buggy, 
dishes  and  ever  so  many  other 
toys?" 

Topsy  showed  her  white  teeth. 
"Yes'm,  I'd  like  it  mighty  well," 
she  laughed. 

"But  you'd  get  so  tired  you 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  next," 
said  Myrtle.  • 

"I  could  make  a  big,  big  house 
with  those  blocks,  and  put  a  nice 
big  chimney  (she  called  it  chimb- 
ley)  in  it  with  my  spools." 

"Oh,  could  you?"  cried  Myrtle, 
delightedly.  "Well,  I'll  get  some 
spools — a  whole  lot  of  them — and 
you  shall  show  me  how  to  make  an 
old-fashioned  chimney." 

Myrtle's  mother  smiled  her  assent, 
so  they  set  to  work.  They  made 
the  house  on  a  plan  that  Myrtle  had 
never  thought  of,  then  Topsy  showed 
her  how  she  had  made  the  chimney 
in  her  house,  although  her  blocks 
were  those  she  got  from  the  men 
who  were  building  across  the  street. 

When  they  had  the  chimney  up, 
Topsy  laid  some  toothpicks  on  the 
hearth,  then  she  set  the  doll's  cradle 
near,  "to  keep  warm,'  'she  said. 

They  set  the  toy  piano  across  one 
corner;  then  Topsy  thought  of  some- 
thing else  nice,  and,  with  much 
laughter,  they  made  a  lady  of  spools 
to  sit  on  the  piano  stool,  because, 
as  Topsy  said,  the  spool-lady  would 
sit  up  straight  and  the  doll-lady 
would  fall  off. 

They  set  out  the  table,  and  got 
out  the  dishes;  then  Topsy  spied  a 
piece  of  old  linen  from  which 
Myrtle's  mother  was  cutting  some 
dish  towels,  and  she  said  to  Myrtle. 
"If  your  mother  will  let  us  have  the 
colored  border,  we'll  cut  out  the 
birds  in  it  and  make  something 
pretty." 

Of  course  mother  was  glad  to  let 
them  have  the  pieces;  then  she  gave 
each  of  the  little  girls  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  they  set  to  work  to 
cut  out  small,  round  pieces — each 
piece  had  a  red  bird  in  it.  These 
were  used  as  doilies  to  put  under 
plates  and  saucers.  They  nearly 
covered  the  whole  table  with  these 
doilies,  and  even  placed  some  on  the 
dresser  in  the  doll's  bedroom,  and 
finally  they  made  a  scarf  for  the  lit- 
tle rocking-chair,  pulling  out  threads 
to  make  a  fringe. 

"Mother,  mother,  just  look!  1 
never  did  have  such  a  pretty  house 
before,"  cried  Myrtle,  gleefully. 

"I  think  you'll  have  to  thank 
Topsy  for  giving  you  some  new 
ideas."  laughed  mother;  "but  now  it 
is  dark  almost,  and  I  shall  have  to 
send  Topsy  home  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  a  piece  of  cake  and  an  apple 
for  her."  > 

"And  I'll  give  her  one  of  my 
dolls,"  said  Myrtle,  generously. 

After  Topsy  was  gone.  Myrtle  said, 
"Why,  mother,  I  could  have  had*  a 
good  time  before  if  I'd  just  have 
made  myself  do  things  whether  I 
wanted  to  or  not." — Marv  S.  Hatch. 


FRUITS  IN  SEASON. 

Educate  the  family  to  demand 
fruit  acids  as  an  accompaniment  of 
meat.  Fruit  is  food;  serve  it  well 
and  better  health  will  repay  your 
good  cooking. 

With  bacon,  serve  apples  baked 
without  sugar,  or  cut  the  apples 
from  the  core  without  peeling,  place 
in  a  deep  pan  with  a  very  light 
sprinkle  of  sugar  and  half  a  cup  of 
water.  Cover  and  steam  until  ten- 
der, remove  cover,  brush  top  with 
syrup  and  brown  in  hot  oven.  Serve 
hot. 

Ripe  peaches  or  pears  steamed  un- 
til just  tender  through  make  an 
appetizing  sauce  for  meats.  Peel, 
but  do  not  cut.  Cook  in  a  sauce- 
pan, tightly  covered,  with  just 
enough  water  to  prevent  burning. 
Allow  one  tablespoon  of  sugar  to  a 
dozen  peaches  or  pears,  Be  careful 
not  to  overcook,  * 

Blue  plums  prepared  in  the  same 
way  are  especially  good  with  chick- 
en. Peaches  or  apples  quartered  and 
cooked  clear  in  a  thin  syrup  with 
a  bit  of  lemon  make  a  delicious 
accompaniment  for  chicken.  Serve 
rice  with  this  combination. 


FRUIT  BUTTER. 

Fruit  butters  can  be  made  with- 
out sugar.  Add  one  quart  of  apple 
syrup  or  grape  syrup  to  one  quart 
of  fruit  pulp.  Boil  down  to  a  thick 
buttery  consistency  and  seal  hot. 
This  is  a  tart  butter  and  an  excel- 
lent relish.  If  a  sweet  butter  is 
wanted,  add  sugar,  sorghum  or  mo- 
lasses when  these  are  available,  re- 
heat and  seal. 


NEW  RULING  ON  FLOUR. 


Housewives  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  a  new  ruling  on  the 
amount  of  white  flour  that  may  be 
purchased  has  gone  into  effect.  Here- 
after you  may  purchase  four  pounds 
of  white  flour  for  each  pound  of 
substitute  flours. 


CIDER  JELLY. 

Sweet  cider  jelly  can  be  made 
without  sugar.  Boil  apple  syrup  un- 
til the  jelling  point  is  reached.  This 
jelly  makes  an  excellent  relish  with 
meat. 


Willie  came  to  his  mother  with  an 
expression  of  anxiety  on  his  face. 
"Mother,"  he  asked,  "if  a  poor, 
hungry  little  boy  was  to  come  to 
the  back  door  and  ask  for  some- 
thing to  eat,  would  you  give  him 
that  piece  of  pie  that  was  left  over 
from  dinner?" 

"Yes,  Willie,  of  course  I  would," 
said  the  mother. 

Willie's  face  cleared. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "just  wait 
a  minute  till  I  run  to  the  back 
door." — The  Continent. 


War  Time  Thrift 

All  Time  Comfort 

In  patriotic  support  of  our  government  in  these  war 
times — absolute  thrift — the  wisdom  of  purchase  and  elim- 
ination of  waste — is  not  only  a  necessity,  but  a  positive 
duty. 

Do  you  realize  that  smoke,  soot  and  fumes  is  waste? — 
Loss  of  fuel? — That  from  forty  to  sixty  percent  of  the 
heat  from  wood  and  coal  goes  up  the  chimney? 

You  can  stop  all  of  the  loss  quickly — make  clean  gas 
from  coal  oil  in  your  own  stove.  Better  still — buy  your 
fuel  cheaper  than  ever. 

"The  simplest  thing  in  the  world"  does  the  work — 
clean,  safe,  cheap.  Of  all  the  times,  this  is  the  time  to 
investigate  the  "Premier." 

$5.00  Prepaid  Anywhere 


A  Real  Gas  Maker 


Wide  Open  Guarantee. 


Ask  for  New  Circular  "B" 


PREMIER  BURNER  CO.,  246  So.  Spring  St. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Rip?  Never1! 


You  wouldn't  expect  your  Boss  of  the  Road 
Overalls  to  rip.  You  know  better.  The  seams 
are  so  stoutly  stitched  that  they  last  the  life  of 
the  garment. 

Other  features  you've  come  to  like  so  well: 
big,  swinging  pockets — roomy  but  not  baggy; 
hold-fast,  patent  buttons;  reinforced  strain 
points;  extra  full  seat  insuring  comfort  and 
ease ;  wide  cut  legs  so  you  can  pull  'em  on  over 
woolen  pants.  Altogether  the  best-wearing, 
best-fitting  work  garment  you  can  get 

That's  why  it  is  always  economy  to  buy  Boss 
of  the  Road  Overalls — a  N  eustadter  product. 


Look  for  the 
Bull  Dog  on 
the  label.  It 
is  your  prttec 
tion.  Never 
has  this  trade 
mark  meant 
so  muck  to 
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Agricultural  Summary 


The  New  Almond  Crop  Prices. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  California  Almond  Grow- 
ers' Exchange,  the  following  open- 
ing prices  were  authorized:  Non- 
pareil, 25i^c;  I  X  L,  24c;  Ne  Plus, 
22c;  Drakes,  18c.  These  prices  are 
to  the  trade,  from  which  cash  dis- 
count and  expenses  must  be  de- 
ducted. They  are  merely  the  best 
guess  as  to  the  market  on  the  day 
they  were  fixed.  They  may  later  be 
lowered  or  advanced,  as  conditions 
require.  Trade  papers  will  quote 
higher  prices,  as  the  Exchange  is 
trying  to  advance  the  market.  At 
the  end  of  each  season  a  certain 
number  of  members  complain  that 
they  have  not  received  the  prices  as 
to  the  trade.  Prom  this  price  the 
cost  of  selling,  warehouse  expense, 
brokerage  and  cash  discount  have  to 
be  deducted.  The  Exchange  will  ad- 
vance to  members  before  it  receives 
a  dollar  from  sales  approximately 
one-half  a  million  dollars.  The  first 
advance  has  gone  out  promptly, 
which  is:  Nonpareil,  15c;  I  X  L, 
14c;  Ne  Plus,  13c;  Drakes,  12c. 
Further  advances  will  be  made  as 
fast  as  sales  warrant.  We  under- 
stand that  somewhat  higher  prices 
will  be  obtained  by  the  association 
than  those  published. 

Storage  Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese. 

The  figures  below  are  compiled 
from  incomplete  returns  received  by 
the  Bureau  of  Estimates.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  requests 
sent  out  to  the  various  storage 
plants  of  the  United  States  for  in- 
formation. They  are  sufficiently 
full  for  purposes  of  comparison: 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Qiven  arc  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


Commodity — 


Holdings 
Sept.  1, 

1917 
(round*) 


Creamery  butler    .  .  . 

Process  butter   

American    cheese .... 

Case  eg-gra   

Frozen  epps  ....... 

Swiss  cheese   

Brick  &  Munster  Ch. 
Limbergrer  cheese  . . 
Cottage  cheese,  etc.  . 
Cream  and  Neuf- 

chatel  cheese 
Other  cheese   

•Cases. 


1 07. 77t>.. !!)•: 
3.180.789 
91.545.232 
*0, 869.313 

i9.aai.4ia 

663.91 
416.988 
414.007 
l..'»:t8.72fi 

65.085 
711.700 


Holdings 
Sept.  1. 
1918 

(Pounds) 


100.503.488 
4.396.902 
54.184.739 
•6.202.239 
19.068.992 
775,712 
455.922 
439.923 
1.422.928 

87.544 
4.008.787 


The  1919  Wheat  Price  Explained. 

The  price  of  $2.20  a  bushel,  min- 
imum, guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  1919  wheat  crop  is 
based  upon  No.  1  hard  white  wheat 
delivered  at  the  terminal  station.  On 
other  grades  the  price  is  lower.'  In 
the  intermountain  country,  which  ap- 
plies to  Nevada  and  Arizona,  a  min- 
imum guarantee  of  $2  per  bushel  is 
made  for  the  No.  1  grade  f.  o.  b. 
loading  station.  In  other  words,  if 
the  freight  rate  from  the  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point  to  the  nearest  ter- 
minal exceeds  20c  per  bushel,  the  $2 
minimum  is  effective. 

The  Apricot  Market  Dilemma. 

It  appears  that  heretofore  about 
70  per  cent  of  California's  apricot 
crop  has  been  sold  abroad,  leaving 
30  per  cent  for  home  consumption. 
The  war  has  practically  suspended 
the  export  of  this  fruit,  throwing 
about  three  times  the  normal  volume 
on  the  home  market.  Furthermore, 
apricots  require  more  sugar  than 
most  fruits,  and  sugar  is  shy  and 
purse  proud.  It  looks  as  though  the 
apricot  grower  is  up  against  it  until 
a  restoration  of  normal  export  con- 
ditions is  brought  about. 

Heavy  Cat  on  Citrus  Shipments. 

The  total  shipments  of  oranges, 
lemons  and  grapefruit  from  Califor- 
nia for  the  year  ended  August  31 
aggregated  25,233  cars,  or  42  per 
cent  only  of  the  previous  year's  ship- 
ments. The  sum  of  $47,311,818  was 
received  by  the  growers  for  their 
fruit.  The  short  crop  was  due  to 
the  extremely  torrid  weather  of  June 
last  year  and  the  consequent  heavy 
drop. 

Tomatoes  $20  Per  Ton. 

Healdsburg  tomato  growers,  with 
a  heavy  crop,  are  to  receive  $20  per 
ton  from  the  California  Packing  Cor 
poration.  regardless  of  their  previous 
contracts.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
a  semi-governmental  contract  price 
of  $15  was  offered  and  accepted  by 
many  growers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Sao  Francisco,  Sept.  IS,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

Wheat  Is  selling  at  the  prices  an- 
nounced by  the  Federal  Grain  Corpora- 
tion, and  these  prices  will  doubtless  be 
maintained  for  the  present  crop.  The 
prices  quoted  are  for  grain  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco,  Los  ADgeles,  Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Portland,  and  guaranteed  at  least  $2 
per  bushel  f.  e.  b.  shipping  point.  The 
price  of  sacks  and  sacking  not  included. 

No.  1  hard  $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft   2.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Souora,  No.  1   2.16 

do,  No.  2   2.13 

do,  No.  2   2.09 

BARLEY. 

With  the  sale  of  barley  to  brewers  pro- 
hibited, the  market  is  stagnant  and  it  is 
said  that  bankers  are  beginning  to  call 
barley  crop  loans.  This,  with  the  fact 
that  barley  must  soon  be  moved  out  of 
storage  to  make  room  for  the  coming 
crop,  has  created  a  condition  which  may 
occasion  serious  loss. 

Choice  feed,  per  etl  *2.40@2.47% 

OATS. 

The  oats  market  is  slightly  stronger, 
but  it  is  still  inactive.  There  has  been 
some  inquiry  for  seed  oats. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.5002  65 

Red  seed    3.00®3.25 

CORN. 

There  is  practically  no  demand  for  corn, 
hut  the  limited  stock  on  hand  is  strongly 
held. 

(First-hand   prices   on   strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

California  sacked   $4.20@4.25 

Mils  maize    3.95@I05 

Egyptian    4.05@4.10 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1331  tons,  compared  with  1011  the  pre- 
vious week.  These  receipts  are  light  for 
the  season  of  the  year,  but  the  market  has 
been  dull  and  inactive.  The  recent  heavy 
rains,  which  are  extraordinary  for  this 
time  of  the  year,  will  no  doubt  have  a 
decided  bearing  upon  the  hay  market  of 
the  future.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
alfalfa  hay  yet  on  the  rivers  as  well  as  in 
the  interior  districts,  and  as  Central  Cali- 
fornia had  abnormal  rainfall  a  great  deal 
of  this  hay  is  sure  to  be  materially  dam- 
aged and  will  no  doubt  be  shipped  to  this 
market  to  be  disposed  of.  This  market  is 
in  no  condition  to  receive  damaged  hay. 
which  must  be  used  immediately,  and  it 
would  be  well  for  shippers  to  consult  with 
their  consignee  before  shipping  this  hay. 


Wheat  No.  1   $23.00@25.00 

do.  No.  2    20  OOfa  22.00 

Choice  tame  oat   24.00@2U.00 

Wild    oat,    new   IS). 00IH23.O0 

Barley,   new    19.00@23.00 

Alfalfa,  first  cutting... %   1«.00@ 20.00 

do,  second  cutting   22.0O4i24.0O 

Stock    18.00frr21.00 

Barley  straw   50@80e 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  rains  have  had  no  effect  upon  the 
feedstuff  market  as  yet,  but  early  grass 
will  have  its  effect.     Rolled  barley  was 
souiewhat  weaker. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $33.0O@34.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   45.50 

Cracked  corn    88.00@88.00 

Oilcake    78.00 

Rolled  barley    51.00@52.00 

Rolled  oats    58.00@00.00 

Bran,  carload  lots  tn  S.  F   23.75 

Mixed  feed,  do.  do   25.00 

Middlings,  do.  do   25.75 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

The  heavy  rains  have  had  a  marked 
effect  on  the  vegetable  market,  and  many 
green  vegetables  are  temporarily  off  the 
local  market.  Potatoes  were  depressed  10 
or  15  cents,  but  recovered.  Onions  were 
dull  at  unchanged  prices.  Peas  and  beans 
are  off  the  market  and  none  are  expected 
for  several  days.  Tomatoes  were  dam- 
aged, but  are  again  on  the  market.  Green 
corn  is  of  poor  quality  and  difficult  to 
sell  at  the  lower  quotations. 

Peas   None 

String  beans   None 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  None 

Carrots,  per  sack  :....75@85c 

Rhubarb.  San  Jose,  per  box  None 

Summer  squash   75c@$1.00 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box  None 

do,  Alameda,  lugs   $1.25@1.50 

Kggplant.  per  box  75c@jl.00 

Lettuce.  Sacramento,  crate  None 

Tomatoes,  per  crate— 

Merced   Nominal 

Ray   $1.00@1.75 

Potatoes — 

Garnet  Chile,  on  street  None 

Whites   $2.2&®2.50 

Sweets,  per  lb  4Vl@4V4c 

Onions — 

River   Reds   None 

Yellows   $1.50@1.75 

Australian   Browns    1.3001.76 

Garlic,  new   IfC 

Green  corn.  Alameda,  per  sack .  .$2.00®  2.50 
Okra   5@7c 

HKAN-. 

Rain  damage  talk  put  a  little  strength 
in  the  old  crop  and  advances  were  made 
of  three  descriptions.  The  trade  as  a 
whole  is  marking  time  until  the  new  crop 

begins  to  come  In. 

Kavos,  per  ctl  $  7.25®  7.50 

Ulaekeves    6.50®  6.75 

Cranberry  beans    ]0.25@10.50 

Lima  a  (south,  recleaned)   12.00 

Pinks    6.90®  7.10 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  J.  L 

Sacramento,  Sept.  16,  1918. 
All  markets  showed  a  decided  improve- 
ment this  past  week  over  the  week  pre- 
vious. This  was  due  to  a  large  extent  to 
liehter  receipts,  though  the  offerings  were 
about  as  heavy  as  the  previous  week,  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  cars  that 
had  been  parked  at  terminals. 

Overripe  pears  that  had  flooded  the 
New  York  market  from  the  Northwest  and 
certain  points  in  California  have  about 
been  disposed  of.  and  good,  firm  stock 
met  with  a  ready  sale. 

There  is  a  decided  improvement  In  the 
grape  market,  the  market  advancing  on 
good  quality  Tokays  and  Malagas,  and 
indications  are  that  on  account  of  the 
light  receipts  now  in  transit  there  will 
he  a  noticeable  advance  this  coming  week. 

Few  peacheo  and  plums  are  appearing 
on  the  market. 

The  heavy  rain  in  the  upper  San  Joa- 
quin and  Sacramento  valleys  during  the 
past  few  days  has  unquestionably  dam- 
aged the  Tokay  crop  at  least  50  per  cent. 
It  will  also  have  (he  effect  of  forcing  dis- 
continued shipments  of  wine  grapes,  which 
to  a  large  extent  had  not  been  previously 
arriving  in  irood  condition.  Fortunately 
the  rain  did  no  damage  to  the  Malagas 
or  Emperors  or  any  other  fruits  In  the 
Fresno  district. 

Scarcely  better  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
Tokay  crop  had  been  marketed,  and. 
though  favorable  weather  conditions  may 
dry  out  a  certain  percentage  of  the  grapes, 
this  will  depend  largely  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  hunches,  and  shippers  may 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  ship  in  lug 
boxes,  which  style  of  package  will  be 
safer  under  the  circumstances. 


Nagle. 

Practically  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
Malaga  crop  has  been  marketed  and  the 
Emperor  season  will  open  this  coming 
week.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  grape 
packing  material,  such  as  redwood  saw- 
dust, the  shippers  will  be  compelled  to 
pack  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  Em- 
perors in  lug  boxes. 

Averages  for  the  week : 

New  York:  Pears— Bartlett,  $2.60:  B. 
Ilardv,  $1.87:  B.  Clairgeau.  $2.80;  B.  Bosc, 
$2.73.  Grapes  —  Tokay.  $1.95:  Malaga, 
$1.45;  Alicante  Bouchet.  $1.6S;  Muscat, 
$1.37.  Plums— Grand  Duke,  $1.75:  Giant, 
$1.28;  Gros.  $1.66.  Peaches— Georges  Late, 
J1.S5:  Albright  Cling.  $1.20:  McDevitt, 
$1.42;  Phillip.  $1.50:  Elberta.  87c;  Lovell, 
$1.05;  Orange  Cling.  $1.55:  Lemon  Cling, 
$1.45. 

Boston:  Peaches— Salway.  $1.30;  Orange 
Cling.  $1.15:  Lemon  Cling,  $1.22:  Straw- 
herrv  Cling.  $1.32:  Hulls  Late.  $1.12;  Pic- 
quettes.  $1.22:  Phillips.  $1.43.  Pears— 
Bartlett,  $2.98;  B.  Clairceau,  $4.00;  B. 
Hardy.  $2.88.  Grapes— Tokay,  $1.85:  Ma- 
laga.' $1.46:  Muscat,  $1.15;  Cornichon, 
$2.12.  Plums— Giant,  $1.05:  Gros,  $1.47: 
Kelsey.  $1.57:  Hungarian.  $1.43. 

Chicago:  Peaches — Lovell.  93c:  Plc- 
quettes.  $1.09:  Salwnys.  $1.21;  Phillips. 
$1.33:  Levi.  $1.32;  Yellow  Free.  $1.25;  El- 
berta. 98c.  Plums— Kelsey.  $1.78:  Giant. 
$1.54.  Grapes— Malaga.  $1.63:  Tokay.  $1.08; 
Rose  Peru.  $1.10:  Muscat.  $1.24:  Corni- 
chon. $1.70.  Pears- Bartlett,  $3.42:  B. 
Hardy.  $2.52:  B.  Clairgeau,  $2.50. 

Total  shipments,  from  September  7  to 
12  inclusive:  53  peaches,  88  pears,  1157 
grapes.  Total  to  date.  1918,  14.225  cars. 
Total  to  date.  1017,  12.071  cars. 


Red   kidnevs  Nominal 

Mexican  Reds    7.25®  7.40 

Teparv  loans    7.50@  8.50 

Garbanzos   ^   8.00@  8.75 

FOUI/TRY. 

The  market  for  poultry  continues  firm, 
with  several  slight  advances  in  price.  Re- 
ceipts are  normal. 

Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  36@;>f«c 

do,  oM   30@32c 

do,  dressed,  old  34c 

Broilers,  \y»  to  2  lbs  39@42c 

do,  1%  lbs  46c 

do,  %  to  1V4  lbs  47c 

Fryers   38@3t»c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  36c 

do,  Leghorn   32@33c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   38@39c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  24c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  27@28c 

do,  old,  per  lb  25c 

Squabs,  per  lb  45@47c 

Ducks   29@30c 

do,  old   y  25@27c 

BUTTER. 

Butter, has  shown  a  steady  advance  in 
price  throughout  the  week,  closing  at  the 
top.  This  advance  is  said  to  be  legiti- 
mate, brought  about  by  the  falling  off  in 
receipts.  Even  at  •>'■'.  butter  in  San 
Francisco .  is  said  to  be  cheaper  than  in 
any  of  the  large  Eastern  centers.  The 
U.  S.  Food  Administration  has  notified 
butter  dealers  that  after  September  15 
no  licensee  shall  manufacture  and  sell 
units  of  butter  in  print  form  that  weigh 
less  than  one  pound.  This  does  not  apply 
to  retailers  and  does  not  prevent  manu- 
facturers disposing  of  their  stock,  already 
manufactured,  up  to  January  1st  next. 

Thu.  Fri.  Hat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   —     56     57     58     58%  &»% 

Prime  1st   62     58     53     —     52  52 

Firsts   ..—     52     56     55     55  55 

EGOS. 

Eggs  slumped  off  3%c  for  extras  and  6c 
for  pullets  from  the  quotations  of  a  week 
ago.  The  cause  is  a  mystery  to  dealers. 
Receipts  were  normal  during  the  week 
and  the  only  explanation  suggested  is 
that  short-term  storage  eggs,  less  than 
30  days,  may  now  be  sold  as  fresh,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  decision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food  Administration.  There  is  a  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  consumers  to 
pay  the  high  prices  asked. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   —     62     62  «61%  61  60 

Extra  Ists   Nominal 

Firsts   46     4a     46     46     46  Nom. 

Extra  pullets..—     57%  57%  57%  56^  55 
CHEESE. 

Fancy  Ovegon  triplets  again  took  the 
leadership  of  the  cheese  market,  advanc- 
ing to  31V$c.  With  the  exception  of  Cali- 
fornia 1".  A.  fancy,  all  descriptions  of 
California  were  weak.  There  was  no  de- 
mand for  the  cold  storage  Oregon  cheese. 
Monterey  cheese  is  selling  at  a  higher 
figure. 

California  Cheddar,  flats,  fancy  30c 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  30%c 

First  California  flats,  per  lb  29'nc 

California  Y.  A.  fancy  31c 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy  31%c 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  30'ac 

Monterey  cheese   24®  27c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  fruit  market  was  seriously  affected 
bv  the  rains  and  for  several  days  there 
were  few  arrivals.  Berries  were  damaged, 
but  they  are  again  on  the  market.  Peaches 
are  coming  in  in  larger  quantities  than 
ever,  but  the  stock  is  green  and  unattrac- 
tive. Grapes  are  the  dominant  fruit  on 
the  market  at  present. 

Apples   $1.50®2.50 

Peaches.  4 -box  crate  75c@$1-2j 

Figs,  black,  per  box  .'...None 

do,  double  layer   $1.00@1  50 

do,  Single  Row  Whites  75c®  $1.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest   $8.OO'«12.O0 

I'.lac-kberrii-.    per  chest   s.lHlfri.  10.06 

Raspberries,  per  chest   9.00®  12  00 

Plums   *10,!*'l,™ 

Cantaloupes,  flats   40«iA«c 

do,  ponies   $1.00®  1.25 

do,  standard    1.5Ofri2.O0 

Watermelons,  per  lb  1%@1%C 

Pears,  Bartlett.  per  box  $1..-Hjr«'2..i0 

Grapes,  seedless   $1.25 

do.  Malaga   $1.00<ffl.2j 

do,  Fountainbleu   None 

do,  Tokav   $1.26®  1.50 

do.    Isabella    l.(KI®1.25 

Persimmons    1.25®  1.50 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,   Sept.   17.  1918. 
The  residue  of  Valencias  now  on  hand 
has  become  so  reduced  that  the  offerings 
on  the  various  markets  are  very  light  and 
are  promptly  bought  up  even  at  the  high 
asking  prices.    Fancy  fruit  is  selling  in 
New  York   at  from  $9  to  $10.80  and  on 
board  at  shipping  points  at  $7.50  to  $7.75. 
The  condition  of  the  approaching  crop  of 
navels   is   very    promising,    according  to 
late  reports,  except  In  the  San  Joaquin 
districts,  where  there  is  a  slight  setback. 
1     The  lemon  market  continues  weak.  It 
is  6ald  that  pickings  latterly   have  been 


very  Heavy  and  that  some  belated  steam- 
ers laden  With  foreign  lemons  have  been 
unloading  heavy  consignments  in  the  New 
York  harbor.  %  is  estimated  that  the 
output  of  California's  lemon  growers  are 
now  adequate  to  supply  the  requirements 
of  all  domestic  markets.  Eastern  quota- 
tions: $2.35@S.8fc  St.  Louis  offered  a  low 
market  of  $1,759X56. 

Total  shipments  of  oranges  for  this  sea- 
son up  to  the  close  of  last  week  were 
16.296  boxes:  last  season,  43.815  boxes. 
Total  shipments  of  lemons  for  same  pe- 
riod, 5525  boxes ;  last  season,  7549  boxes. 


CITRUS  FRUITS. 
There  are  few  oranges  on  the  market, 
and  the  best  were  advanced  to  $8.50. 
Lemons  are  plentiful  and  sell  on  a  nar- 
rower range  of  price.  Lemonettes  and 
grapefruit  are  unchanged. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  rains  of  last  week  did  serious 
damage  to  the  prune  crop  in  Santa  Clara 
Valley.  Black  figs  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  were  practically  wiped  out. 
The  white  figs  In  the  northern  part  and 
about  Modesto  were  badly  damaged,  but 
most  of  this  description  comes  from  the 
Fresno   district   and   were   not  damaged. 

Apples   VS'/.'a  14c 

Pears   ll@14c 

Prunes,  graded,  price  to  growers: 

gain  in  dip   116 

Prunes,  graded  prices  to  growers: 

20-30,  Inclusive,  per  lb  'Be 

31-41,  inclusive,  basis   -l°i 

42-61,  Inclusive,  basis   

52-61,  Inclusive,  bssls   »  *e 

62-71.  inclusive,  basis   »T 

82-91,  inclusive,  basis   *■ 

92-101,  Inclusive,  basis  . 
102-121,  inclusive,  per  lb. 

122  and  up,  per  lb  

Apricots   

Figs   

Raisins— 

Muscat*   

Thompsons   I 

Sultanas   

RICE. 


8c 

 4V>C 

 4c 

. .  .12«r19c 
.  ...13@17c 

 5%e 

 6*e 

 6%C 


$4  32 


Paddy  rice,  1918  crop   

Clear  No.  1.  1918  crop  at  mill  «> 
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UNCLE  SAM  SAYS : 

On  October  2  all  subscriptions  that  are  six  months  or  more  in 
arrears  must  be  stopped. 

He  doesn't  mean  by  this  that  he  wants  vou  to  go  without  your 
paper.  He  considers  a  good  farm  paper  a  war-time  necessity  "  He 
knows  that  it  means  more  to  you  now  than  ever  before  But  he 
expects  business  to  be  conducted  on  practically  a  cash  basis  nowadays 
and  he  wants  to  relieve  the  paper  shortage. 

Look  at  the  date  on  the  yellow  label  and  see  if  your  subscription 
has  expired.  If  it  has,  hustle  along  your  remittance  so  that  it  will 
reach  us  before  the  new  law  goes  into  effect'.  Better  send  a  couple 
of  dollars  or  more,  so  that  you  won't  have  to  think  about  it  again  for 
a  long  time. 

Regret  follows  delay.    Don't  put  this  matter  off. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Eos  Angeles,  Sept.  17,  1918. 
BUTTER. 

The  markets  are  again  higher  in  the 
Central  West  and  Bast,  advancing  the 
past  week  there  3@5c  on  extras.  This 
had  a  sympathetic  influence  upon  the 
market  here  and  caused  extras  to  advance 
2c  ou  Saturday  and  the  market  has  re- 
mained firm  at  this  improvement  since. 


We  quote : 

nlifornia  extra  creamery  53c 

do.  prime  first   '.  51c 

do,  first   50c 

Daily  quotations — 


191.S—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mod. 

Extra   51     51     51     51     53  53 

1»17— 

Extra   41     41     41     41     44  44 

EGGS. 

The  market  has  lost  that  snap  that  has 
characterized  it  heretofore.  The  prices  of 
fresh  ranch  eggs'have  gotten  so  high  that 
consumers  are  taking  hold  of  cold  stor- 
age more  willingly.  Yet  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  light  receipts  last  week's 
prices  were  sustained.  The  receipts  by 
rail  for  the  week  were  425  cases,  against 
896  '-uses  the  samo  week  last  year.  The 
receipts  by  truck  continue  to  run  about 
four  tinres  as  heavy  as  the  arrivals  by 
rail,  making  the  supply  for  the  week  2125 
cases,  against  1980  cases  the  same  week 


last  year. 

l'.H.S—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   59     59     59     59  59  59 

Case  count  ...53     53     54     54  54  54 

Pullets   50     31     51     51  51  51 

1917—  • 

Extra   441,4  46%  46%  48  48  48 

Case  count   ...42     44     44     47  47  47 

I' ul  lets   37     39     39     40  40  40 


POULTRY. 
Receipts  continue  light  and  under  a 
little  better  demand  for  most  offerings 
Uie  market  ruled  stronger  the  past  week. 
Turkeys  are  also  a  little  higher,  but 
ducks  and  geese  are  unchanged  and  the 
demand  for  them  light. 

The  following  prices  were  agreed  upon 
last  Friday,  September  13,  and  hold  good 
until  the  coming  Friday: 

Broilers,  1@1%  lbs  35c 

Broilers,   1%@1%  lbs  35c 

Fryers,  2@3  lbs  31c 

Boasters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  31c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  lb  20c 


Hens   24@31c 

Tom  turkeys   32@35c 

Ducks   22<ai2»c 

Geese   loe 

VEGETABLES. 
Bell  peppers  were  dull  and  lower,  also 
cabbage.     Potatoes  were  a  little  firmer. 


Onions  were  steady  but  slow  sale.  String 
beans  and  lima  beans  and  summer  squash 
fiiid  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  were  all 
unchanged  and  demand  fair. 

We  quote  from  grow.v  »■ 
Potatoes,  local    ner  lug  7oei$$1.00 

do,  do.  per  cwt  $2.00@2.25 

do,  northern,  per  cwt  2.50@2.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  lb  2V(i@3c 

Garlic,  ner  lb  8@9c 

Onions — Stockton    Yellow"  Danvers. 

cwt  $1.75@2.00 

Onions,. White  Globe,  per  cwt...  2.00@2.25 
Onions,  Small  Bermuda,  per  crate.  .80(f?90c 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $2.00@2.25 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  2V4@3c 


Ssm  Francisco,  Sept.  18,  1918. 
1  ATTLE— The   shortage   of   good  beef 
cattle  is  still  a  feature  of  the  market, 
and    all  classes   are   firmly   held.  Good 
cow    stuff    is    stronger    than    last  week 
and  there  is  a  noticeable  improvement  in 
good  steers.    The  rise  in  prices  noted  in 
our  quotations  is  doubtless  influenced  by 
the  higher  prices  prevailing  at  the  East- 
ern  and   Northern   markets.     Prime  beef 
cattle  are  quoted  in  the  Chicago  market 
today  at  $16.50@19.50. 
Grass  steers — 
No.  1,  weighing   1000  to  1200  lbs.  .ll%@12c 
No.  1.  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs.ll>4@ll%c 


Second  quality   10@10%c 

Thinv    8@9c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   7'/$ffJ)8c 

Second  quality   6V4@7c 

Common  to  thin  4@5c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6@7c 

Fair  5@6c 

Thin   4@5c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   11c 

Medium   10c 

Heavy   8%c 


SHEEP— While  there  is  little  change  in 
the  sheep  situation,  prices  are  strongly 
held.  .Lambs  are  coming  in  more  freely. 
Lambs — 

Yearlings   12(fJ)12'/Sc 

Milk   14@14%C 

Sheep — 

Wethers   ll'/2@12c 

Ewes   9@9%c 

HOGS — The  hogs  now  coming  in  art 
much  better  in  quality  and  they  are  com- 
ing in  in  increasing  numbers.  The  quo- 
tations below  are  the  highest  ever  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  San  Fran- 
cis',, market.  On  the  Chicago  market 
yesterday  good  to  choice  hogs  sold  from 


$19.00  to  $19.50. 

Hogs- 
Hard,  crain-fed.   100@140  18c 

do,  do.  140<H>300  lS'Ac 

do.  do.  300@400  18c 


Los  Amgeles,  Sept.  17,  1913. 
CATTLE— There  was  a  better  tone  to 
this  market  the  past  week.  But  few 
choice  fed  steers  being  offered  and  they 
were  in  good  demand  and  firm,  In  sym- 
pathy with  strong  markets  East.  Thin 
and  medium  stBsf  is  still  plentiful. 


FRUITS. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  all  fancy 
offerings,  but  poor  stock  was  hard  to 
move.  The  market  was  well  supplied 
with  grapes  of  excellent  quality,  which 
sold  at  steady  prices.  Peaches  and  pears 
also  continue  in  very  good  demand.  Plums 
steady  and  selling  well.  Apples  coming 
in  more  freely ;  slow  sale  and  lower. 


We  quote  from  growers: 

Figs,  Black  Spanish,  7-lb.  box  35@50c 

do,  White,  7-lb.  box  30@50c 

Peaches,  freestone,  per  lug  $1.0O@1.25 

do,  clings,  per  lug   1.25@1.50 

Pears,  local,  per  lb  2@3c 

Pears,  Mountain   3%(g4c 

Plums — Satsuma.  per  lb  4@4^c 

Nectarines,  per  lb  4@5c 

Grapes- 
Malagas,    per   lb  2%@3c 

do,  Muscat,  per  lb   .2@2V>c 

do,  Liberty,  per  lb  .  ....2%@:ic 

do,  Rose  Peru,  per  lb  2%@3c 

do,  Tokay,  per  lb  4(34^0 

do,  Cornichon   4@4%c 

Apples,  Bellefleur,  4-tier  $1.65@1.75 

do,  3H-tier    1.70@1.80 

do,  Gravenstein,  4-tier    2.25 

do,  do,  41/2-tier    2.00 

do,  Bellefleurs,  local,  per  lb  2@21/£c 

Avocado  pears,  small,  per  doz. .  .50c(&>.f2.<X» 
do,  large,  per  doz  ?4.00@5.00 

Plums,  per  lb  5@6c 

BERRIES. 


There  .were  more  strawberries  in  the 
past  week  and  the  market  was  slow. 
Too  much  other  fruit  in  for  the  good  of 
the  berry  market.  Blackberries  and  rasp- 
berries were  in  light  supply. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Strawberries — 

Fancy,  per  30- basket  crate  $2.25@2.50 

Poor  to  choice,  30-basket  crate  1.60@1.80 

Blackberries,  SO-basket  crate  2.50@3.00 

Raspberries,  30-basket  crate   2.75@3.0O 

MELONS. 

Receipts  of  cantaloupes  continue  to  fall 
off  and  the  tone  of  the  market  the  past 
week  was  stronger  and  the  demand  very 
good  for  all  good  stock.  Not  so  many 
Honeydew  melons  in. 
Cantaloupes — 
Tip  Top.  home-grown  standard 


crate   $1.15@1.25 

do,  do,  pony  crate   70@80c 

do,  do,  Jumbo  crate  %2.'M(ct2.~7> 

Columbia,  jumbo  crate    2.75(5)3.00 

Paul  Rose,  standard  crate  $1.25 

Casabas.  per  lb  l%@2c 

Pineapple,  standard  crate  $1.15@1.25 

Watermelons,  per  100  lbs   1.00(5)1.25 

Honeydew  melons,  16-inch  crate  1.00@1.10 

do,  jumbo  crate    3.25@3.50 

BEANS. 

The  new  crop  has  begun  to  move  and 


there  was  a  little  more  doing  the  past 
week.  Buyers,  however,  are  refusing  to 
bid  prices  up,  though  the  tone  of  the 
market  was  firmer.  Limas  and  the  whites 
were  in  most  request.  Quotations  un- 
changed. 

HAY. 

There  was  a  dropping  off  In  the  re- 
ceipts the  past  week  and  the  market, 
under  lighter  arrivals,  held  steady.  The 
dairy  people  took  what  little  alfalfa  is 
coming  in,  but  there  was  little  or  no  de- 
mand for  horse  hay. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 


Barley  hay,  per  ton   $24.00(3526.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton    20.00(5)28.00 

Alfalfa,   northern,   per  ton   21.00(3)22.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   22.00(5)24.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00@10.00 


Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Beef  steers.  1000  to  1100  lbs  $9.00(5)12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   7.505?  8.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers  ,. .  7.00(5}  7.50 

Canners,  per  cwt  5.00®  5.50 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.50(55  9.50 

HOGS — A  firm  market  and  fair  demand 


for  what  hogs  are  coming  in.  Continued 
high  markets  in  the  Central  West  having 
a  sympathetic  influence  upon  the  market 
here. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  275(5)300  lbs.  .$15.50(5)16.50 

Mixed.  225(5275  lbs   16.00(5317.00 

T  ight.  175(5220  lbs   16.50@18.00 

Bough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP— The  past  week  was  quiet.  Not 
many  wanted,  but  as  the  receipts  were 
light,  killers  paid  steady  prices  for  what 
they  got.  California  and  Arizona  fur- 
nished most  of  the  supply. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Prime  wethers   $9.00(5510.00 

Prime  ewes    8.50(5)  9.50 

Yearlings    9.50010.50 

Lambs   15.00@16.00 


North  Portland,  Sept.  16,  1918. 

Offerings  for  the  opening  day  totaled 
approximately  1300  head  of  cattle,  running 
from  the  fair  to  medium  handy  grades  up 
to  the  choice  heavy  grades.  Prices  are 
generally  well  maintained.  Quotations  are: 
Prime  steers.  $12.00@13.'0O:  good  to  choice 
steers,  $11. 00(S>12.00 :  medium  to  good 
steers.  $9.75(5)11.00;  fair  to  medium  steers, 
$8.25(59.25;  common  to  fair  steers,  $6.00(5) 
8.25:  choice  cows  and  heifers,  $8.00(5)9.00; 
medium  to  good  cows  and  heifers,  $6.00@ 
$7.25;  fair  to  medium  cows  and  heifers, 
$5.00(56.00;  canners,  $3.00(54.00;  bulls. 
$5.00(5)8.00:  calves.  $9.00@12.00;  stockers 
and  feeders.  $6.00@8.00. 

Seven  hundred  hogs  counted  into  the 
hog  division  over  Sunday.  Buyers  were 
bearish,  but  with  a  light  run  the  sellers 
were  able  to  hold  prices  steadv.  Prime 
mixed.  $19.50(5)19.75:  medium  mixed,  $19.00 
(519.35:  rough  heavies.  $18.00(5)18.35;  pigs, 
$16.00(5)17.00:  bulk,  $19.35@19.50. 

With  1900  head  of  sheep  and  lambs 
counted  into  the  sheep  alleys  over  Sun- 
day, prices  are  held  steadv  with  last 
week's  close.  Quotations  follow:  Prime 
lambs.  $13.50@14.50;  fair  to  medium  lambs, 
$11.00(5)12  00:  vearlings.  *1 0.00*5 11 .00 ;  weth- 
ers, $9.00@10.00:  ewes.  $6.50(5)8.50. 


Classified  A  dvertisements 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RABBITS  FOB  SALE — 175  does.  New  Zea- 
land. Flemish,  Belgians  and  American  check- 
ered, all  breeding-  ages.  75  does  aB  above,  4 
months  old.  at  $1.50.  A  lew  fine  bucks, 
some  registered.  All  fine  stock.  Prices 
rig-ht.  If  you  want  to  raise  rabbits,  here's 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  get  started.  Come 
and  select  your  choice.  R.  Daniels,  Walnut 
Creek.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE—  Pumping:  plant:  8-h.p.  engine, 
4-in.  centrifugal  pump,  160  ft.  0  in.  6-inch 
pipe,  550  ft.  0  in.  pipe,  one  45  deg.-90  deg. 
elbows.  Plant  can  be  seen  in  operation  any 
time.  Inquire  or  write  G.  W.  Heer,  Santa 
Ynez.  Santa  Barbara  county,  Cal. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 

CO-OPERATION~  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street,  San  Francisco.  

FOR  SALE — Holt  30  tractor.  Fire  Bottom 
Benicia  plow,  28-ineh  disks.  Also  8-foot 
double  disk  harrow.  Price  $2,500.  Fair 
OakB  Ranch.  Willits,  Cal.  

TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log-. Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street.  San 
Francisco.   

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guarantied.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — Sandwich  power  hay  press, 
17x22  bale;  practically  new;  $400  takes  it. 
Ceres  Hardware  and  Implement  Co.,  Ceres,  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE — 160-acre  dairy  farm,  two  miles 
northwest  from  Dixon  (eight  miles  from 
Davis  State  Farm ) ,  in  the  heart  of  the  dairy 
section.  Two  silos  and  all  necessary  build- 
ings and  pumping  plants.  For  price  and 
terms,  with  further  information,  inquire  of 
Howard  Kirk.  Dixon.  California. 

WANTED — Reliable  man  to  rent  .'S0-acre 
ranch  near  Livingston,  Cal.  Must  under- 
stand vines  and  give  good  reference  Take 
possession  November  1st.  For  particulars 
address  H.  L.  Shultz,  Livingston. 

WANTED  TO  RENT — A  dairy  farm  with 
cows  and  equipment.  Must  be  good  propo- 
sition and  up-to-date  methods  used,  where 
man  of  experience  can  show  ability.*  Dairy- 
man,   care    Pacific    Rural  Press  

FOR  SALE — 20-acre  irrigated  ranch,  with 
improvements  and  growing  crop;  team  and 
farming  implements:  a  bargain.  William 
Paulsen.  Chowchilla.  CaL  


  WANTED.  

FARM  MANAGER  OR  FOREMAN — Ener- 
getic scientific,  practical,  on  large  farm  or 
estate.  Experienced  in  modern  farming.  Can 
qualify  in  dairying,  beef  cattle,  hogs,  alfalfa, 
beans  and  grain.  Three  and  half  years  in 
present  position.  AA  references.  Box  1250, 
this  office. 


EXPERIENCED  poultry  and  dairyman 
wanted  to  take  charge  of  new  poultry  and 
dairy  farm.  Must  have  good  references. 
Married  man  preferred,  whose  wife  can  cook 
for  camp.  Address  Room  817,  Merchants 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  

POSITION  WANTED  to  take  charge  of  a 
hog  ranch  by  a  single  man,  experienced  in 
handling  registered  stock.  Hans  Duveneck, 
Ukiah,  Cal. 


WHO  FEEDS  EUROPE  ? 

THE  FARMER 

YUBA  TRACTORS  are 

helping  the  farmer  to  solve 
the  food  problem.  With  a 
YUBA  he  can  plow  and 
cultivate 

more  land 
in  less  time 
at  lower  cost 
in  a  far  better  way 
than  by  any  other  means. 


Write  for  a  Catalogue. 
Yuba  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dept.  A-2  MarysYille,  Cal. 


HYLAND  BAG  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

BAGS 

for 

GRAIN,  BEANS, 
RICE,  POTATOES 

and  for  all  purposes 

243  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Correct  Lubrication 
for  the  Ford  Engine 
The  Ford  automo- 
bile engine,  illus- 
trated here,  like  all 
internal  oombustion 
engines,  requires  an 
oil  that  holds  its 
full  lubricating 
qualities  at  cylinder 
heat,  burns  clean  in 
the  combustion 
chambers  and  goes 
out  with  exhaust. 

ZEROLENE  LIGHT 
fills  these  requirements 
perfectly,  because  bt  is 
oorrectly  refined  from 
melected  California  if 
phaJt-baam  crude. 


"Zerolene  is  the  Best" 

—Say  leading  motor  car  distributors, 
because  the  records  of  their  service 
departments  show  that  ZEROLENE, 
correctly  refined  from  selected  Cali- 
fornia asphalt-base  crude,  gives  per- 
fect lubrication  with  less  wear  and  less 
carbon  deposit. 
Most  cars  are  now  lubricated  with 
ZEROLENE  because  their  owners 
have  learned  through  experience  that 
there  is  no  better  oil. 
ZEROLENE  is  the  correct  oil  for  all 
types  of  automobile  engines.  It  is  the 
correct  oil  for  your  automobile.  Get 
our  lubrication  chart  showing  the  cor- 
rect consistency  for  your  car. 

At  dealers  everywhere  and  Standard  OU 
Service  Stations. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

ZEROLENE 

The  Stanford  Oil 
Jbr  Motor  Cars 
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Get  Every  Drop  of  Cream 
Out  of  the  Milk! 


Get  Every  Dollar  of  Profit 
Possible  Out  of  Your  Herd! 

THERE'S  only  one  way  to  do  that.     That  is  by  getting  every  possible  drop  of 
cream  out  of  their  milk  yield.  Right  there  is  where  most  dairy  farmers  have  their 
profits  stolen  away  from  them.  Wasteful  separation  methods — inefficient  separators 
eat  into  profits  faster  than  rust  eats  into  a  neglected  tin  roof. 

'  Investigation  covering  six  counties  of  one  big  dairy  sta"te  show  con- 
clusively that  an  average  of  $20.00  per  cow  per  year  in  cream  is  fed  in 
skim-milk  to  the  pigs.  This  loss  is  due  mostly  to  the  use  of  gravity 
or  shallow-pan  skimming  methods.     The  farmer  who  uses 
no  separating  machine  is,  of  course,  the  greatest  loser.  But 
those  who  use  old  and  inefficient  separators  are  also  big 
losers.  For  your  own  sake — for  the  sake  of  the  TJ.  S.  A. — 

Stop  Cream  Waste—  Save 
Labor— Use  A 


Ml 


CREAM 

Over  One  Million  Now  in  Use 

The  need  for  more  efficient  cream  separation  makes  it  necessary  to 
produce  over  180,000  Vikings  per  year.  Each  Viking  is  made  of 
finest  quality  Swedish  iron  and  highest  grade  tool  steel.  No 
separator  at  any  price  uses  finer  tool  steel  in  its  working  parts . 
It  is  marvelously  simple  in  its  design.    That's  one  of  the 
secrets  of  its  economy  of  first  cost — and  also  the  reason  why  It 
operates  so  easily.  The  smooth,  easy  action  of  the  Viking  (which 
Starts  the  minute  you  move  the  handle)  distributes  the  milk  in  thin, 
even,  smooth  layers  over  the  discs.   The  cream  naturally  separates 
from  the  milk.    You  get  more  cream  and  you  do  less  work. 
Learn  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  Viking.    Don't  do  this  for  our 
sake.    Do  it  for  your  own  sake.   Do  it  to  learn  why  and  how 
•you  can  increase  your  dairy  profits 

These  Two  Books  Will  Show  Any  Dairy 
Farmer  How  To  Make  More  Money 

They  are  both  fact-packed  books.  Just  filled  with  ideas  of  how 
to  increase  the  yield  per  cow — how  to  breed  up  the  herd  at  least 
expense  and  in  shortest  time — how  to  know  when  a  cow  becomes 
a  "boarder"  and  not  a  producer.    These  books  are  not  merely 
advertising  literature.  They  are  helpful  and  authoritative  books 
on  dairy  farming  and  dairy  farming  profits.  Even  though  you 
don't  think  you  will  ever  buy  a  Viking,  write  and  get  these 
books.    We  are  not  stingy  with  them.    Both  are  FREE. 

SWEDISH  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
Dept.  BD ,  S07  So.  Wells  Street         Chicago,  Illinois 

These  Books  Are  FREE— Just  Send  Your  Name  and  Address 
mm  m  mm  m  mm  m  mm  m  mm  m  mm  m  mm  ■  ■  mm  ■  mm  m  mm  m  mm  ■       ■  m* 

SWEDISH  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Dept.  BD  ,  507  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

I  want  those  two  free  books — send  them  to  me  at  once. 
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Greatest  Tractor  Demonstration  in  the  West 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges 


ASSING  strange  it  is  that  the  burial  grounds  of  ancient  flesh 
and  blood  mastodons  should  now  be  yielding  oil  that  fur- 
nishes life  to  a  myriad  of  modern  mastodons  of  steel  and 
fire.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  this  burial  place  and  this 
source  of  life  which  was  chosen  as  the  background  of  a  per- 
formance that  signifies  life  to  the  human  race.  A  forest  of  oil  derricks 
was  a  fitting  background  for  the  greatest  demonstration  of  the  power  of 
man  to  supply  his  most  fundamental  physical  need.  The  modern  mas- 
todons, presaging  bountiful  food  supply  with  the  least  proportion  of 
human  effort,  performed  magnificently,  September  17  to  22,  near  the  oil 
fields  of  Los  Angeles,  a  spectacle  that  might  well  strike  more  terror  to 
German  hearts  than  as  many  cannon  of  great  caliber.  For  with  the 
splendid  increase  of  dependable,  man-saving,  stock-saving  tractors,  the 
main  German  hope  of  dominating  the  world  by  starvation  of  its  peoples 
has  gone  the  way  the  Germans  have  been  going  since  the  food  situa- 
tion has  become  more  settled  among  the  allies.  But  where  could  such 
satisfactory  fullness  be  found  now,  had  it  not  been  for  the  magnificent 
service  of  tractors,  not  only  in  producing  human  food  but  in  saving 


millions  of  acres  for  production  of  human  food  instead  of  horse  feed  that 
would  have  been  required! 

Demonstrations  Convincing. 
Yet  their  work  is  not  finished,  their  sphere  of  labor  has  wonderful 
room  for  increase,  there  are  millions  of  farmers  yet  without  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  absolutely  necessary  function  of  tractors  in  the  uni- 
verse. These  millions  of  farmers  become  convinced  when  they  see  trac- 
tors actually  operating  under  conditions  that  show  ability  to  do  farm 
work  with  less  of  human  and  livestock  labor.  It  was  to  convince  as 
many  as  possible,  and  to  give  them  opportunity  to  select  from  the  mod- 
els available  in  the  West,  that  the  Los  Angeles  demonstration  was 
carried  out.  Its  influence  will  spread  in  unending  circles  by  word  of 
mouth  of  spectators,  by  reports  in  the  farm  press,  and  by  the  example 
set  by  those  farmers  who  will  soon  have  tractors  because  they  saw  or 
heard  or  read  of  the  demonstration.  Its  success  can  never  be  measured. 
The  credit  is  due  to  the  Traction  Engine  and  Implement  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Southern  California. 

(Continued  on  page  336.) 
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Tbe  above  groupings  are  taken  from  a  panoramic  view  of  the  very  successful  tractor  demonstration  held  at  Wllshire  boulevard,  T.ns  Angeles,  September  17-22,  1918. 
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EDITORIALS 


BARLEY  BUSTING. 

BARLEY  is  surely  the  most  rebellious  beast  in 
the  food  corral  at  this  moment  and  any 
"buster"  who  can  break  it  into  some  service 
which  will  bring  back  to  the  grower  the  big  money 
it  has  cost  him  to  drive  it  into  the  enclosure  can 
surely  command  a  profitable  engagement.  Many 
growers  are  working  by  organization  and  influ- 
ence to  get  the  barley  situation  into  some  reason- 
able shape,  as  we  have  shown  in  recent  issues. 
Their  undertaking  is  commendable  and  should 
have  the  strong  support  of  all  who  have  barley 
to  protect  and  render  profitable,  if  they  can. 
Other  growers  are  easing  their  minds  by  cussing 
the  agencies  which  they  believe  have  brought  the 
grain  into  its  deplorable  plight.  Colonel  Irish 
orders  out  the  kickers'  battalion  in  his  letter  else- 
where in  this  issue.  It  is  quite  possible  that  both 
boosting  and  cussing  may  accomplish  something — 
both  are  surely  better  than  glooming  and  groan- 
ing and  doing  nothing. 

WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  BARLEY? 

IT  IS  apparent  enough  that  the  United  States 
put  in  altogether  too  much  barley  last  spring 
to  serve  the  normal  uses  of  barley  in  this  coun- 
try and  was  induced  to  do  it  for  two  reasons.  One 
of  these  was  the  irresistible  commercial  impulse 
to  grow  a  grain  which  would  yield  more  bushels 
per  acre  than  wheat  and  had  sold  for  more  dollars 
per  bushel.  The  other  reason,  which  encouraged 
the  idea  that  the  price  would  remain  good,  was 
the  general  exhortation  that  enough  of  any  kind 
of  food  would  beat  the  kaiser.  Probably  some 
growers  also  reasoned  that  as  distillers  of  hard 
liquor  had  got  it  in  their  necks  because  other 
peoples'  necks  were  closed  to  their  product,  there- 
fore brewers  of  soft  liquor  would  have  a  better 
chance  at  the  aggregate  thirst  of  the  country  and 
would  be  calling  for  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  barley 
to  make  at.  least  near-beer  in  unprecedented  vol- 
ume. All  of  these  calculations  have  been  knocked 
out.  Some  of  them  disappeared  perhaps  in  the 
way  Colonel  Irish  points  out — the  final  blow  com-  i 
ing  through  the  announcement  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration that,  by  the  authority  previously 
granted  to  the  President,  the  manufacture  of  beer 
would  be  prohibited  after  December  1  next,  as  a 
war  measure.  This  action,  it  is  explained,  was 
taken  for  the  conservation  of  both  coal  and  grain 
as  well  as  transportation  and  laboc  for  war  work. 
jt     jt  >« 

A  GREAT  "SHORT  ORDER"  FOR  BEER! 

OF  COURSE,  as  the  order  to  stop  brewing  on 
December  1  does  not  forbid  the  selling  of 
the  product  on  that  date,  but  leaves  the  sell- 
ing open  for  six  months  after  that  or  until  the 
going  into  effect,  as  a  war  measure,  of  national 
prohibition  from  July  1  next  until  the  American 
armies  are  demobilized  at  the  end  of  the  war,  it 
is  clear  that  the  brewers  might  calculate  that 
beery  Americans  would  desire  to  get  full  enough 
of  it  during  the  winter  of  1919  to  last  them  to  the 
ends  of  their  natural  lives.  If  this  calculation  is 
sound,  they  might  make  enough  money  on  post- 


December  sale  of  pre-December  brewing  to  cover 
the  cost  of  their  beer-making  outfits  and  give  them 
a  good  start  in  other  business.  If  that  is  possible, 
they  surely  would  make  a  drive  for  it.  We  do 
not  know  how  true  or  possible  it  may  be,  but  the 
situation  might  be  much  like  that  of  our  wine- 
grape  growers  who  are  getting  fabulous  prices  for 
their  grapes  this  fall  because  the  cellar-men  see 
such  a  chance  for  a  turn  in  new  wine  before  Uncle 
Sam's  or  some  other  line  of  prohibition  ropes 
them. 

But  no  such  quick  call  for  barley  could  reach 
our  present  barley  surplus  on  this  Coast.  The 
national  increase  in  barley  production  this  year 
was  about  thirty  million  bushels  over  the  average 
of  five  years  preceding,  or  about  14  per  cent,  and 
practically  all  of  it  is  nearer  to  the  brewers  of 
the  Middle  West  than  we  are.  Even  if  we  had 
more  of  it,  Mr.  McAdoo  would  hardly  be  likely 
to  let  his  trains  haul  it  to  minister  to  speculation 
in  quick-turn  beer. 

Although  we  confess  to  not  knowing  much  about 
it,  we  do  thoroughly  discredit  the  rumor  that  the 
Milwaukee  brewers  are  so  keen  to  accumulate  beer 
for  sale  before  July  1  that  they  propose  to  drive 
a  bung  into  the  neck  of  Lake  Michigan,  pump 
away  the  present  contents  through  the  Chicago 
drainage  canal  and  use  the  cavity  to  store  up  beer 
for  sale  after  their  St.  Louis  rivals,  who  have  no 
such  storage  capacity,  are  sold  out.  One  obstacle, 
however,  to  all  beer  storage  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  all  malting  'of  grain  for  either  "far"  or 
"near"  beer  was  stopped  by  the  Government  on 
September  21.  <*•*•» 

BARLEY  SHOULD  BRING  A  GOOD  PRICE. 

BUT  though  we  are  quite  out  of  reach  of  all 
such  great  speculative  possibilities  for  barley, 
we  are  quite  sure  that  our  growers  who  are 
holding  barley  should  not  too  quickly  sacrifice  it. 
The  Food  Administration  has  just  issued  an  exhor- 
tatio'h  to  saving  and  a  declaration  that  the  need 
of  food  is  as  great  as  ever,  if  not  more  so,  and 
that  we  must  keep  on  sending  it  to  Europe.  Lo- 
cally, however,  it  is  unfortunate  that  barley  flour 
is  not  popular  as  a  wheat  flour  substitute.  Though 
the  millers  say  they  can  furnish  it  at  about  the 
top  price  for  wheat  flour,  the  demand  is  very 
light,  as  both  bakers  and  family  cooks  refuse  to 
use  it  except  in  very  small  amounts. 

No  one  can  tell  how  soon  the  ships  which  are 
being  built  in  such  large  numbers  on  this  Coast 
may  take  to  carrying  barley  again,  as  they  did  a 
year  ago  and  since  then.  As  we  have  no  wheat 
to  spare  to  get  in  the  way  of  barley  movement, 
and  as  we  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
Middle  West  in  getting  barley  aboard  ships  for 
Europe,  our  present  barley  surplus  should  not  be 
sacrificed.  Much  of  it  should  be  going  into  pork 
and  milk  and  eggs  with  at  least  as  much  profit 
to  barley  growers  as  they  got  last  year — when  the 
prices  were  boosted  by  speculators  who  gathered 
in  most  of  the  profits  thereof.  Let  all  who  have 
barley  in  store  join  the  new  Grain  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation and  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  barley 
committee  of  that  association  under  the  chair- 
manship of  T.  A.  Kilkenny  of  Dixon.  If  our 
barley  growers  combine  their  knowledge  and  influ- 
ence and  take  counsel  together  as  to  what  courses 
to  pursue,  they  can  possess  themselves  of  all  the 
chances  there  are  in  the  situation. 

THE  FARMER  MUST  TAKE  HIS  MEDICINE. 

THIS  is  a  time  for  every  American  to  take  his 
pills,  and  the  Food  Administrator  will  not 
give  him  any  sugar  to  coat  them  with  either. 
President  Wilson  administered  such  a  dose  to  the 
striking  shipworkers  the  other  day  when  he  told 
them  if  they  did  not  quit  striking  for  more  pay 
they  would  lose  their  exemption  as  skilled  work- 
men and  would  be  sent  to  the  ranks  at  thirty  dol- 
lars a  month.  It  seems  too  bad  to  make  army 
service  a  punishment,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  though  service  in  the  ranks  is  an  earthly 
heaven  to  a  man  who  has  a  well-spring  of  patriot- 
ism in  his  heart,  it  is  also  hell  to  a  striking 
slacker  who  has  no  soul  to  be  stirred  by  personal 
sacrifice  for  his  country's  glory.  No  such  punish- 
ment threatens  the  farmer  who  is  worthy  of  his 
country  and  his  calling.  Like  his  ancestors  in 
the  Revolution,  if  one  pull  at  the  trigger  flashes 
in  the  pan  he  must  clear  the  touch-hole,  prick  in 
more  priming  and  try  another  shot.    It  is  now  no 


time  for  kicking  if  his  country's  servants,  who  are 
his  rulers,  are  not  always  as  wise  as  they  ought 
to  be.    It  is  his  business  and  duty  to  take  another 
shot  at  production.     If  he  gets  a  little  chill  i: 
heart  or  pocket  because  some  bunch  of  bureau 
crats  does  not  understand  or  appreciate  his  effo 
and  his  dangers,  let  him  subscribe  for  anothe: 
Liberty  Bond,  fill  his  head  with  fuller  knowled 
of  what  it  is  all  about  and  warm  over  his  hea: 
with   the  thrill   of   being  a   serving,  sacriflci 
patriot.    No  matter  what  other  men  may  do,  1 
him  be  right  in  the  sight  of  his  own  conscienci 
and  let  him  recall  the  dictum  of  a  democrat!) 
statesman  of  the  olden  time:    "I  would  rather  b» 
right  than  President." 

THERE  WILL  BE' A  TIME  TO  KICK. 

BUT  while  we  are  positive  that  it  is  not  now 
time  to  arraign  our  authorities  for  ignoranc 
foolishness  and  self-interest,  and  certainl 
all  of  these  things  have  a  place  in  the  current 
national  attitude  toward  the  farmer — the  time  Is 
rapidly  approaching  when  kicking  will  be  both 
timely  and  the  farmers'  duty,  not  only  for  his 
own  fairer  treatment  but  for  the  general  good  of 
the  country.  The  allies  have  the  west  front 
crumbling  and  shifting  towards  the  Rhine;  the 
south  front  is  pushing  northward  all  the  way 
from  the  Trentino  to  Salonica;  in  Palestine  they 
have  already  bagged  fifty  thousand  Turks  for  aa 
allied  Thanksgiving.  While  these  things  are  going 
forward  for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind,  the  farmer 
must  be  content  that  striking  workmen  will  be 
stricken  in  their  unpatriotic  greed,  that  profiteerf 
will  be  disgorged  by  the  revenue  collectors,  and 
make  his  mind  to  go  forward  himself  to  maintain 
the  national  resources  to  the  very  best  of  hit 
ability  in  spite  of  temporary  injustice  and  sacrl* 
flee  imposed  upon  him.  His  far-seeing  patriotism 
should  make  it  clear  to  him  that  present  comfort 
is  less  important  to  him  than  to  secure  a  world 
victory  which  will  assure  national  stability  and 
opportunity  to  right  wrongs  for  all  time  to  come 
and  to  attain  the  producers  proper  place  in  public 
affairs  which  has  been  a  vain  dream  through  all 
the  ages  which  have  passed.  The  present  conflict 
will  not  attain  that,  but  it  will  attain  a  fair  starfl 
ing  point  towards  it.  Therefore,  it  is  not  now  a 
time  to  kick  but  rather  to  secure  a  firm  footing 
from  which  to  kick  effectively.  This  will  be  the 
reward  for  patient,  persistent,  sacrificing  patriot- 
ism, which  is  the  present  duty  of  all  who  are  pro- 
ducing things  needful  to  victory. 

jt    Jt  jt 
KEEP  YOUR  LEGS  LIMBER. 

OF  COURSE,  we  do  not  mean  that  during  the* 
struggle  for  victory  farmers  should  maintain 
sheep-like  patience  and  patriotism.  They 
should  discern  the  rights  of  their  industry,  remind 
each  other  of  them  and  fill  the  ears  of  all  Ameri- 
cans with  the  sound  of  them,  but  still  go  forward 
toward  their  utmost  attainment  in  production. 
While  they  thus  give  unyielding  support  to  their 
armies  abroad,  they  should  put  to  flight  the 
Midianites  who  prey  upon  their  industry  at 
home — the  hosts  of  profiteers  in  labor  and  trade 
and  the  privateers  in  politics  who  are  retained  by 
them.  And  there  ia  a  great  farmers'  movement* 
now  taking  form  in  Washington  which  aims  to  do 
just  this.  There  was  a  meeting  held  in  August 
in  which  farmers  from  thirty-seven  States  took 
part — California  being  represented  by  George  ifl 
Turner  of  Stockton,  president  of  the  California 
Bean  Growers'  Association,  and  perhaps  by  other! 
also.  At  that  meeting  the  following  declaration 
of  purposes  was  adopted: 

Agriculture  is  the  first,  the  most  important  and 
the  most  fundamental  of  all  occupations.  There 
is  in  the  city  of  Washington  no  place  where  the 
farmers  of  America  can  bring  together  their  inteS 
ests  and  their  needs.    Labor,  commerce  ami  other  , 
great  interests  have  established  general  hcadquaM  I 
ters  through  which  their  demands  and  desires  can  I 
be  promptly  formulated  and  effectively  transmitted  I 
to  Congress  and  the  executive  departments.     The!  I 
farmers  of  America  have  never  had  such  headquar*  I 
ters  and  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  lack  thereof.  I 
At  this  time  the  need  for  united  action  among  I 
American  farmers  is  greater  than  ever  before  in  I 
the  history  of  our  country,  and  the  service  which  1 
a  national  headquarters  for  the  organized  farmere  1 
of  America  can  render  is  greater  than  ever  before.  ] 
Therefore,  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizfff 
tions  approves  the  erection,  endowment  and  main> 
tenance  of  a  temple  of  agriculture  in  the  city  M 
Washington  to  serve  as  a  general  headquarters  ffl 
the  organized  farmers  of  America  and  a  committer 
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Of  seven  be  appointed  to  prepare  plans  and  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  and  procure  by  purchase 
or  otherwise  such  a  temple  of  agriculture. 
I  This  idea  is  not  new.  Three  years  ago  a  bill 
was  introduced  in  Congress  to  establish  a  National 
Chamber  of  Agriculture — the  proposition  coming 
from  David  Lubin,  founder  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  after  careful 
study  of  the  ways  in  which  organized  agriculture 
heads  up  against  the  national  governments  in 
Europe  and  secures  its  due  influence  in  public 
affairs  in  several  countries.  The  problems  of  the 
war  interfered  with  the  serious  consideration  of 
Mr.  Lubin's  plan.  Since  that  time  agriculture's 
lack  of  representation  in  councils  which  deter- 
mined agricultural  affairs  has  become  more 
grievous  and  more  clearly  recognized  by  farmers. 
Every  other  great  industrial  interest  in  the  coun- 
try has  mixed  its  own  war  medicine  in  Wash- 
ington and  compounded  also  the  dose  which  farm- 
ers have  had  to  swallow.  And  while  the  war  is 
on  there  is  nothing  for  farmers  to  do  but  take 
their  medicine,  as  has  been  suggested.  But  when 
the  victory,  which  now  is  clearly  on  its  way,  does 
come,  the  time  will  arrive  with  it  for  agriculture 
to  assert  its  right  to  be  heard  and  respected  and 
to  have  governmental  policies  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  indispensable  requirements.  It 
is  our  farmers'  present  duty  to  keep  their  legs 
limber,  for  there  will  be  high  kicking  to  be  done, 
and  a  good  strong  kick  from  the  portico  of  the 
American  Temple  of  Agriculture  in  Washington 
will  be  felt  around  the  world.  Californians  should 
be  getting  ready  for  it.  It  is  to  this  end  that  we 
have  been  exhorting  all  our  producing  groups  to 
organize  for  their  own  affairs  and  for  their  own 
share  in  the  general  readjustment  of  production, 
commerce  and  finance  in  this  country  which  will 
follow  the  war.  Good  progress  is  being  made 
toward  covering  all  our  special  products  with 
co-operative  selling  and  buying  organizations. 
When  they  are  all  thoroughly  affiliated  in  a  rep- 
resentative State  assembly,  California  can  bid 
against  the  whole  country  for  the  choice  of  apart- 
ments in  the  American  Temple  of  Agriculture  in 
the  national  capital. 

QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 

Split  Piths  and  Split  Pits. 

.  To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  August. 17  you 
tell  an  inquirer  that,  you  do  not  know  the  cause 
of  split  pit  in  peaches.  I  wish  to  give  you  my 
idea.  If  you  plant  the  pits  and  grow  them  until 
they  begin  to  bear  fruit,  there  are  no  split  pits. 
But  you  bud  the  young  trees  and  set  the  bud  on 
the  side  of  the  tree  under  the  bark.  Next  year 
you  cut  the  tree  off  above  the  bud  and  you  have 
the  pith  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from 
the  bud.  The  pit  of  the  peach  gets  its  main 
support  from  the  pith  of  the  tree.  If  you  graft 
scions  onto  large  stems,  it  is  the  same:  But  if 
you  graft  young  trees  with  scions  of  the  same  size, 
so  the  bark  on  both  sides  connects  them,  the  pith 
of  the  scion  and  tree  are  connected  and  you  will 
have  no  more  split  pits.  "In  the  spring  the  tree  begins 
to  grow  and  make  fruit  crop,  the  sap  clogs  and 
does  not  get  to  the  limbs  fast  enough  to  support 
the  pit,  so  the  fruit  is  bastardized.  Apples  and 
all  other  fruits  lack  their  natural  growth  by  bud- 
ding large  stems,  but  connect,  the  piths  by  grafts 
and  there  are  no  more  split  pits,  unless  split  limbs 
are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree. — Reader,  Cal- 
pella. 

>  The  pith  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  growth  of 
an  exogenous  tree  than  the  hole  in  a  doughnut 

Jias  to  do  with  the  science  and  practice  of  nutri- 
tion. All  our  common  fruit  and  other  trees  are 
exogens — that  is,  they  grow  by  making  new  tissue 
around  the  outside  of  the  stem  just  under  the 
bark,  which  protects  this  growing-ring.  In  bud- 
ding, the  growing-ring  of  the  bud  is  planted  flat 
on  the  growing-ring  of  the  stock,  and  that  is  the 
only  place  where  a  growing  contact  can  be  made. 
In  grafting  on  a  split  stock  the  growing-ring  of 
the  scion  must  match  or  cross  the  growing-ring 
of  the  stock  or  there  will  be  no  growth  at  all.  If 
you  join  the  piths  and  do  not  make  contact  of  the 
Under-barks,  not  a  graft  will  grow.    The  pith  in 

I  a  stem  is  dead  as  a  mackerel — even  deader  than 
the  hard  old  wood  which  surrounds  it,  because 

I  that,  especially  in  its  newer  portions,  does  trans- 

'  mit  some  sap  and  holds  the  tree  up — neither  of 
Which  the  pith  can  do.  for  it  has  neither  sap  nor 


strength.  Your  argument  that  the  pith  influences 
the  growth  and  behavior  of  the  tree,  and  in  that 
way  causes  the  pits  to  split  because  the  piths  do 
not  join,  has  no  foundation  because  piths  never 
join  and,  because  there  is  no  growth  activity  in 
them,  cannot  do  so.  Our  conviction  is  that  you 
have  another  guess  coming. 


Sawdust  as  Fertilizer  or  Mulch? 

To  the  Editor:  What  value  has  sawdust  as  a 
fertilizer  and  also  what  decomposed  state  would 
it  have  to  be  in  to  be  of  any  value,  and  what,  if 
any,  would  be  the  value  of  sawdust  in  soil  as  a 
mulch  to  keep  soil  from  packing? — F.  L.  H., 
Modesto. 

Sawdust  is  less  valuable  than  straw  as  a  fer- 
tilizer because,  though  it  has  about  as  much 
phosphorus  and  potash  as  straw,  it  has  only  about 
half  as  much  nitrogen.  But  even  this  comparison 
gives  sawdust  too  much  credit,  for  the  plant  food 
in  sawdust  is  so  much  more  remotely  available 
than  that  in  straw  because  the  latter  decomposes 
so  readily.  In  fact,  sawdust  is  so  slow  that  its 
contribution  to  an  annual  crop  is  almost  neg- 
ligible. Of  course,  discoloration  of  sawdust  is 
not  a  measure  of  its  decay.  If  it  were,  it  might 
be  claimed  to  become  speedily  available  to  feed 
plants.  The  action  of  sawdust  in  the  soil  is 
almost  wholly  mechanical  and  this  may  be  either 
good  or  bad  for  a  plant.  It  makes  a  heavy  soil 
more  mellow,  helps  its  aeration  and  assists  it  to 
get  rid  of  surplus  water.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
hurts  a  light  soil  because  it  makes  it  too  coarse 
and  too  disposed  to  dry  out.  A  mulch  of  sawdust 
is  useful  in  reducing  surface  evaporation  and 
holding  moisture  up  for  shallow-rooting  plants, 
but  as  a  mulch  is  soon  worked  in  by  tillage  one 
has  to  remember  to  use  such  a  mulch  on  a  heavy 
and  not  on  a  light  soil.  It  keeps  a  heavy  soil 
from  packing  when  used  as  a  mulch  and  after- 
wards renders  it  less  liable  to  pack. 

Clovers  vs.  Bermuda. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  recommend  any  effec- 
tive method  of  eradicating  Bermuda  grass,  espe- 
cially in  alfalfa  fields? — H.  A.,  Shafter.  • 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  about  twenty  acres  of 
otherwise  good  land -badly  infested  with  Bermuda 
grass.  This  land  overflows  during  the  winter 
season.  What  can  we  do  to  get  ride  of  this 
nuisance?  Will  heavy  pasturing  have  the  same 
effect  as  on  Johnson  grass? — T.  R.,  Grand  Island. 

No  to  the  first  querist;  if  the  alfalfa  gives  it  up 
we  pass  also.  But  perhars  you  have  a  poor  stand 
of  alfalfa.  If  so,  wet  down  deeply  and  get  the 
land  ready  for  fall  sowing  of  alfalfa  as  fast  as 
you  can  and  resow  generously  and  get  as  quick 
start  as  you  can.  Though  alfalfa  is  very  tender 
as  a  young  seedling,  it  can  grow  enough  in  the 
fall  to  get  quite  hardy  before  frost  comes  on  the 
plains,  and  then  it  grows  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  needed  to  wake  up  Bermuda  and  with  this 
advantage  will  fight  Bermuda  better  than  any- 
other  plant  we  know  of.  and  the  combination  of 
the  two  makes  fine  feed  or  hay. 

On  the  low  land  described  by  our  second  querist 
alfalfa  does  not  have  so  good  a  growing .  chance 
and  on  such  places  we  should  put  up  red  clover 
(Trifolium  pratense)  against  it.  It  will  stand  the 
overflow  and  high  ground  water  much  better. 

Heavy  pasturing  with  un-ringed  hogs  will  dis- 
courage Bermuda,  but  no  pasturing  will  extirpate 
it.  It  will  survive  rougher  treatment  than  John- 
son.   

Fall  Irrigation  of  Deciduous  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  In  fall  irrigation,  should  the 
prune  trees  have  lost  their  leaves  or  at  least  be 
autumn  tinted  before  the  water  is  turned  on?  A 
neighbor  claims  that  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  dor- 
mant it  is  no  longer  in  need  of  added  moisture, 
as  all  function  ceases.  A  number  of  us  are  inter- 
ested.— Reader,  Napa. 

The  rains  have  killed  your  question,  but  it  may 
be  well  to  remember  that  it  is  better  to  get  on 
the  water  before  the  leaves  show  such  signs  of 
dormancy  because  when  then  applied  it  prolongs 
the  activity  of  the  leaves  and  their  service  to  the 
fruit  buds,  as  well  as  leaving  enough  moisture  in 
the  soil  to  prevent  extreme  desiccation,  which  kills 
rootlets.  For  this  reason  irrigation  should  be 
applied  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  fruit  is  gath- 
ered. Late  fall  irrigation  of  dormant  deciduous 
trees  is  only  reasonable  when  the  previous  year's 
rain  shortage  leaves  the  soil  extremely  dry  and 
fall  rains  are  very  late  in  coming.  What  we  call 
dormancy  is  not  complete  inactivity  and  does  not 


SELL  US  YOUR  TIME 

Are  you  draft  exempt?  Have  you  an  automobile? 
Are  you  free  to  travel?  Are  you  convinced  that  the 
Rural  Press  is  the  best  paper  of  its  kind  on  the 
Coast  and  that  it  should  be  in  every  farm  home? 

If  so,  wo  need  you  to  take  the  place  of  field  men 
who  have  been  drafted.  Pleasant  work,  attending-  to 
our  renewals  and  presenting  the  paper  to  those  not 
already  subscribers. 

Straight  salary:  permanent  work,  with  advancement. 
Lack  of  experience  no  barrier.  If  you  are  a  live  wire, 
are  willing  to  learn  and  want  to  make  more  money, 
let  us  tell  you  how  to  do  it.    Our  offer  is  a  liberal  one. 


preclude  the  desirability  of  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  soil.  Dormant  trees  in  a  very  dry 
soil  will  die  by  actually  drying  up  just  as  nursery 
trees  will  dry  dead  if  left  too  long  on  the  freight- 
house  platform.  The  same  thing  happens  when 
dormant  trees  are  frozen  dry  in  more  northerly 
regions.  Freezing  dry  is  measurably  prevented 
by  soil  moisture  and  is  understood  by  experienced 
growers  in  places  where  it  is  likely  to  occur. 


For  a  Heavy  Flat  Over  Gravel. 

To  the  Editor:  I  bought  last  year  a  piece  of 
land  which  has  been  in  grain  for  years  and  set  out 
prune  trees  in  March  last.  I  plowed  deep  in  April 
and  disked  and  cultipacked  it  in  May  and  June 
and  got  a  heavy  growth  of  morning  glory.  I  cul- 
tivated it  with  a  drag  back  of  cultivator  and  got 
in  three  weeks  another  heavy  growth  of  morning 
glory.  Then  I  put  on  the  weed-cutting  blade  and 
cut  the  morning  glory,  and  now  I  have  a  heavy 
growth  of  it  again.  The  soil  is  very  heavy  and 
dark  2V2  feet  deep,  then  the  gravel  starts  and 
water  appears  at  4%  feet  from  the  surface. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  transplant  the  trees  this 
winter  to  another  piece  of  land  and  put  this  flat 
into  alfalfa?  Will  the  alfalfa  kill  the  morning 
glory,  and  will  it  be  necessary  to  irrigate  the 
alfalfa  in  order  to  get  results? — H.  H.  B.,  Santa 
Rosa. 

If  you  had  purposed  to  get  a  full  stand  of 
morning  glory,  you  could  not  have  hit  upon  a 
better  way  to  do  it.  We  should  transplant  .the 
trees  to  deeper  land,  free  from  gravel  streaks 
and  where  there  is  more  depth  to  water.  Be- 
tween the  morning  glory,  gravel  and  high  water 
your  trees  would  not  have  much  chance  on  the 
flat.  Put  in  the  alfalfa  and  let  it  fight  the 
morning  glory.  It  will  not  kill  it  out,  but  it 
will  put  it  where  the  German  army  is  now.  The 
alfalfa  will  not  need  irrigation.  It  will  probably 
not  be  long-lived,  but  it  will  put  the  land  into 
good  shape  to  get  a  whale  of  a  crop  of  hay  or 
grain  in  a  very  reasonable  rotation  and  will  be 
profitable  both  directly  and  indirectly  if  you 
work  it  right  to  get  a  good  stand  at  first. 


Longevity  of  Prune  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  purchased  in  1912  a  prune 
orchard  which  had  been  neglected.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  dead  wood  and  I  pruned  the  trees 
heavily,  knowing  I  would  have  a  small  crop  until 
new  wood  had  time  to  grow.  For  three  years  I 
had  very  poor  crops,  but  the  crops  of  1916-17  and 
this  year  have  been  very  satisfactory.  During  these 
years  I  have  put  in  cover-crops  (vetch),  irrigated 
and  cultivated,  and  the  fall  of  1917  I  put  on  some 
lime.  I  have  also  put  down  a  deep  turbine  pump 
with  good  results.  I  also  pruned  carefully  each 
fall.  With  this  treatment,  should  the  crops  con- 
tinue as  at  present?  The  orchard  is  about  thirty 
years  old.  How  long,  in  your  opinion,  should  the 
orchard  last?  I  have  been  told  that  with  proper 
care  it  should  last  indefinitely.  Is  this  your  opin- 
ion?— G.  H.  K.,  Campbell. 

If  the  trunks  are  sound,  free  from  sunburned 
bark  and  burrows  of  decay  from  old  wounds  into 
the  wood,  and  if  the  amputations  of  your  severe 
cutting  back  in  1912  are  healing  over  well,  we 
should  count  on  the  trees  for  crops  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  to  come — perhaps  longer — if  they  are 
kept  in  good  vigor  by  such  treatment  as  you  de- 
scribe. Keep  them  growing  enough  new  wood, 
protect  them  from  pests  and  especially  guard 
against  decay  in  trunks  and  main  forks,  and  we 
should  expect  them  to  be  serviceable  indefinitely. 


California  Weather  Record 

Tho  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  September  24,  1918: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperature- 
,  "  \  Data 

Stations —  Past     Seasonal    Normal  /  *  n 

Week    To  Date   To  Date  Max'm  Min'm 

Eureka  02         1.83  .  96         60'  46 

Red  Bluff   7.08  .SI         90  54 

Sacramento   02         3.4S  .23         80         52  ' 

San  Francisco  01         2.53  .15         71  56 

San  Jose   08         6.33  .  26         78  48 

Fresno   07  .  08  .10         92  54 

San  Luis  Obispo   .61  .32         84  54 

Los  Angeles    22  ...  80  60 

San  Diego   02  .19  ...  74  58 
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Artificial  Manures  as  an  Auxiliary 


{Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox) 


THE  use  of  the  cover-crop  in 
California  is  now  becoming 
general.  For  our  fruit-grow- 
ing sections  have  not  the 
stock  to  furnish  their  requirements 
in  barnyard  manure.  But  we  don't 
expert  the  cover-crop  to  do  every- 
thing— under  all  conditions. 

I  think  on  our  very  best  bottom 
land  the  cover-crop  will  maintain 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  almost  in- 
definitely if  persistently  grown.  But 
on  the  bench  lands,  sandy  loams  and 
upland  gravelly  loams  we  will  have 
to  supplement  the  cover-crop  with 
artificial  manures  if  they  are  to  pro- 
duce crops  of  fruit  that  shall  be 
remunerative  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity. Artificial  fertilizers  are  com- 
paratively new  to  California,  but 
their  use  has  been  steadily  growing 
through  the  last  25  years.  Not 
nearly  enough  public  demonstra- 
tions on  a  commercial  scale  are  be- 
ing made  outside  the  University  of 
California. 

We  have  already  decided  that  we 
must  depend  largely  on  cover-crops, 
spoiled  alfalfa  hay,  bean  and  cereal 
straw  or ,  chopped  corn  stalks,  as 
well  as  barnyard  manure,  to  fur- 
nish humus  (and  a  part  also  of  the 
chemicals)  necessary  to  plant  life. 
After  awhile  we  become  more  or 
less  satisfied  as  to  what  we  can  fur- 
nish our  orchards  and  vineyards  in 
our  own  localities  at  the  least  cost. 
But  I  have  never  yet  met  the  grower 
who  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
what  he  was  doing  in  the  shape  of 
commercial  fertilizers. 

We  ask  ourselves  the  following 
questions:  "Did  I  apply  too  much 
or  wasn't  it  enough?  Did  it  go 
on  at  the  right  time?  Should  I 
have  plowed  it  in?  Am  I  getting 
adequate  returns  for  the  outlay? 
Is  the  soil  depleted  by  its  use  or 
have  I  still  got  something  coming? 
Has  any  of  it  leached  away  or  been 
lost?"  These  are  all  very  perti- 
nent questions,  but  they  cannot  all 
be  readily  answered  definitely — not 
even  by  soil  analysis.  We  only 
know  that  some  plants'  thrive  on 
what  we  provide  for  them  and  others 
cannot  assimilate  what  we  provide 
and  show  distress  in  their  foliage 
just  as  a  human  or  animal's  condi- 
tion is  apparent  through  the  skin  or 
hair.  As  plants  vary  in  their  re- 
quirements both  in  form  and  quan- 
tity, so  must  we  be  ready  to  study 
and  provide  for  them  as  we  do  for 
our  livestock.  But,  just  as  it  is 
easy  for  the  stockman  to  feed  away 
all  his  profits  in  the  stalls — and  in- 
cidentally produce  indigestion  if  the 
feed  is  not  judiciously  adminis- 
tered— so  can  an  orchardist  throw 
away  his  profits  by  injudicious  use 
of  artificial  manures,  either  by  using 
too  much  at  one  time  or  expecting 
results  from  too  little.  For  though 
the  air  furnishes  moisture  (or  part 
of  it),  and  the  carbon  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  of  which  the 
greatest  bulk  of  the  plant  is  com- 
posed, it  has  to  draw  on  the  soil  for 
the  other  essentials — potash,  phos- 
phoric acid,  nitrogen  and  lime,  and 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  farmer  to  con- 
serve and  increase  these  plant  foods. 
First,  by  not  drawing  unduly  upon 
the  reserve  that  nature  has  accumu- 
lated in  all  soils;  secondly,  by  keep- 
ing the  soil  well  supplied  with  hu- 
mus by  whatever  means;  thirdly,  by 
keeping  up  fertility  by  judicious  ap- 
plications of  fertilizer  sowed  at  the 
right  time;  and  fourthly,  by  rota- 
tion of  crops,  careful  tillage,  drain- 
ing and  occasional  liming. 

Of  the  principal  plant  foods  we 
have  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  also  lime.  Of  these,  the 
highest  priced  ingredient  and  the 
most  volatile  is  nitrogen.  Apart 
from  the  nitrogen  obtained  through 
the  use  of  leguminous  cover-crops, 
nitrate  of  soda  is  the  one  substance 
ready  for  the  immediate  use  of  the 
plant.  It  should  therefore  never  be 
applied  till  it  can  actually  be  used 
by  the  plant,  as  it  is  not  held  by 
the  soil  and  what  is  not  used  imme- 
diately will  largely  leach  away  with 


The  science  of  fertilization 
of  the  soil  can  never  become 
exact  because  conditions  vary 
to  such  an  extent  in  even  one 
field  as  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  uniform  results. 
But  all  the  time  we  are  grop- 
ing and  striving  for  better 
results  and — obtaining  them. 


the  winter  rains  or  irrigation  water. 
Also  it  should  only  be  applied  as  the 
plant  can  use  it,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged,  and  not  to  exceed  two  or 
three  hundredweight  to  an  applica- 
tion, even  for  citrus.  Where  half  a 
ton  to  the  acre  is  used  in  the  orange 
groves,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
trees  and  less  loss  if  it  were  put  on 
in  several  applications  than  in  one, 
and  surely  less  likely  to  disturb  soil 
conditions  and  consequently  the  as- 
similating organs  of  the  plant.  Even 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  held 
by  the  soil,  would  be  better  plowed 
in  in  the  spring — except  where  there 
is  a  winter  growth,  though  the  ni- 
trifying process  of  this  substance  is 
governed  largely  t>y  plant  require- 
ments. Dried  blood  and  tankage  are 
excellent  forms  of  organic  nitrogen 
and  their  price  is  governed  by  their 
units  of  fertilizer.  Fish  guano  con- 
tains both  nitrogen  and  phosphate 
of  lime  and  is  especially  valuable 
where  there  is  plenty  of  lime  pres- 
ent in  the  soil. 

I  .have  elsewhere  alluded  to  ni- 
trate of  soda  as  a  stimulant  and  I 
justify  the  statement  in  this  way: 
That  although  it  is  one  of  the  most 
concentrated  plant  foods  we  have, 
it  draws  on  the  soil  for  its  balance 
of  the  plant  ration.  It  is  a  stim- 
ulant as  meat  is  a  stimulant  to 
man;  being  easily  digested,  but 
overdone,  it  weakens  resistance.  I 
have  called  the  artificial  fertilizers 
auxiliaries  because  that  is  what  they 
are  in  fact.  They  only  supply  the 
soil  with,  plant  food  and  (except 
lime)  do  not  exercise  any  apparent 
mechanical  action  on  the  texture  of 
the  soil. 

And  now  as  to  potash.  Most  of 
our  best  soils  in  California  are  not 
deficient  in  potash,  though  some  of 
our  light  lands  are  deficient.  In 
experiments  carried  out  in  Califor- 
nia on  the  best  lands,  no  appre- 
ciable gain  has  been  apparent  in 
the  trees  or  fruit,  though  I  have 
never  seen  one  carried  out  to  its 
full  end  in  weighing  of  the  fruit. 
As  it  is  so  rare  and  high  priced 
now,  it  is  hardly  worth  discussing. 
As  I  have  said,  heavy  land  (clay 
loams  and  clays)  are  generally  well 
supplied  with  potash.  The  commer- 
cial forms  chiefly  used  are  muriate 
of  potash  and  sulphate  of  potash, 
though  I  still  look  for  the  time  when 
Kainit  may  come  back  into  its  own 
in  spite  of  its  impure  salts. 

PHOSPHATIC  MAM  KES. 

Here  we  are  generally  all  at  sea. 
Every  man  says:  "What  form  shall 
I  use  to  the  best  advantage  of  my 
crops — the  raw  or  the  acid  ma- 
nures?" The  raw  phosphates  com- 
prise bones,  Peruvian  guano  and 
basic  slag  or  mineral  phosphate.  The 
acid  manures  are  dissolved  bones 
and  superphosphate.  The  results 
of  experiments  both  here  and 
abroad  have  decided  —  generally 
speaking — that  where  the  soil  pos- 
sesses plenty  of  lime,  super  phos- 
phate or  dissolved  bones  is  probably 
the  most  efficacious  and  economical, 
while  on  soils  deficient  in  lime,  bone 
meal  untreated  with  sulphuric  acid 
or  mineral  phosphate  would  be  pref- 
erable. But.  broadly  speaking,  the 
most  economical  use  of  mineral  phos- 
phates is  to  make  them  into  super 
phosphates,  as  this  makes  the  phos- 
phoric acid  more  readily  available. 
This  also  applies  to  the  bone  meal. 

Peruvian  guano  is  richer  in  phos- 
phates than  is  bone  meal,  but  its 


quality  varies  in  ammonia  content, 
probably  due  to  exposure.  But  where 
this  is  guaranteed  by  an  accredited 
fertilizer  company  you  are  gener- 
ally safe.  The  fish  guano  also  con- 
tains phosphate  of  lime  and  nitro- 
gen. 

To  show  how  rapid  was  the  rise 
in  use  of  phosphate  rock — called 
basic  slag — 4500  tons  were  used  in 
England  in  1887.  Three  years  later 
this  amount  had  risen  to  24,000  tons 
and  its  use  has  been  increasing  ever 
since.  Good  samples  contain  from 
14  to  18  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid. 

In  the  amount  to  be  applied  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  make  rec- 
ommendations of  the  amounts  neces- 
sary for  different  orchards.  This 
must  be  apparent.  For  the  physical 
condition  of  the  same  land  in  two 
different  farms  may  be  vastly  wide 
apart,  according  as  it  has  been 
farmed.  However,  we  will  take  a 
good  clay  loam  with  an  annual 
cover-crop.  This  crop  has  1  cwt.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre  three 
weeks  before  it  is  plowed  in  and 
preferably  just  after  a  rain.  If 
necessary  1  cwt.  more  can  be  sown 
on  at  the  first  disking  or  cultiva- 
tion. No  potash,  and  if  phosphate 
is  needed  it  can  be  applied  in  the 
fall  and  worked  in  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  ton  to  the  acre,  or  super- 
phosphate at  two  dressings. 

Gypsum  helps  a  legume  crop  as 
much  as  nitrate  of  soda  under  some 
conditions.  It  should  be  sown  on 
when  the  leaves  are  wet  preferably, 
and  2  cwt.  to  the  acre  is  enough. 
The  best  time  to  apply  is  after  a 
rain  and  when  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  for  the  plants  to  grow.  The 
effects  of  gypsum  are  more  readily 
observed  on  light  and  especially 
chalky  soil.  Where  lime  is  deficient 
its  effects  are  much  lessened.  Ex- 
cept where  it  is  used  to  neutralize 
black  alkali,  not  more  than  2  or  3 
cwt.  to  the  acre  should  be  used. 
Where  cover-crops  are  used  and 
turned  under  green,  and  especially 
where  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  used 
as  a  source  of  nitrogen,  the  land 
will  need  liming  once  every  three  or 
four  years  with  from  one  to  two 
tons  of  hydrated  lime  (at  two  dress- 
ings), or  its  equivalent  in  ground 
limestone.  Gypsum  or  sulphate  of 
lime  does  not  possess  the  neutraliz- 
ing qualities  that  hydrated  lime 
does  on  an  acid  soil.  But  liming 
must  not  be  practised  too  often  or 
more  than  is  necessary.  There  is  an 
old  proverb  that  runs:  "Lime  makes 
the  father  rich  and  the  son  poor"; 
that  is,  that  it  is  possible  by  its  in- 
judicious use  to  exhaust  the  soil. 
And  <his  exhaustion  also  takes  place 
if  a  heavy  "unbalanced  ration"  of 
nitrate  of  soda  is  persistently  given. 
I  have  often  wondered  if  this  has 
anything  to  do  with  mottled  leaf 
and  other  ills  the  orange  is  heir  to. 
Mottled  leaf  is  the  outward  and  vis- 
ible sign  of  an  invisible  unhealthy 
conditioa  of  the  tree's  system,  just 
as  a  yellow  skin  shows  on-  a  man 
suffering  from  jaundice.  Only  we 
have  been  able  to  trace  that  to  the 
bile.  We  have  not  yet  discovered 
all  there  is  to  know  about  plant  ail- 
ments. .Yet  it  occurs  to  us  that  an 
insanitary  condition  of  the  soil  or 
a  plethoric  condition  of  the  root  sys- 
tem may  have  something  to  do 
with  it. 

'  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain.  Now 
that  our  lands  have  become  so 
profitable  and  high  in  value,  we 
must  learn  to  build  up  and  sustain 
them  to  the  highest  stage  of  fertil- 
ity or  go  broke.  And  to  do  this 
without  throwing  all  our  earnings 
back  in  the  ground  we  have  to 
learn  to  use  cover-crops  as  a  foun- 
dation and  a  judicious  use  of  arti- 
ficial manures  as  auxiliaries.  And 
if  we  expect  to  get  the  whole  of 
that  money  back  in  the  fruit  we 
imagine  a  vain  thing.  A  part  of 
that  money  spent  for  fertilizer  has 
gone  to  build  up  the  stamina  and 
vitality  of  the  tree.  And  that  is 
obviously  an  unknown  quantity. 


farm  Products 
Must  Increase 


If  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  do 
their  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How 
are  you  going  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with 
the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAl. 
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Review  of  the  Citrus  Situation 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Citrus  growers'  supplies  are  not 
all  assured,  but  there  is  a  big  con- 
servation job  ahead"  of  the  growers 
which  may  result  in  enough  to  go 
around.  A.  E.  Barnes  of  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Supply  Co.,  the  auxiliary 
buying  organization  for  members  of 
the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, believes  there  will  be  enough 
box  shook  for  the  fruit,  though  the 
sort  of  lumber  it  is  made  of  is  in 
heavy  demand  for  other  purposes. 
Delivery  of  nails  is  beginning  to 
come  freely.  There  is  ample  paper 
on  the  coast,  though  delivery  has 
•been  slow  both  for  wrappers  and  for 
labels.  Citrus  fruits  must  be  wrap- 
ped to  avoid  excessive  decay,  but 
conservation     pledges     are  being 


QrozIt 

HIGHLY 

Concentrated  =  Pulverized 

Manure 


A  mixture  of  cattle  and  sheep  manure 
from  animals  fed  on.  cotton  seed  meal 
and  cake  and  alfalfa  (highly  nitro- 
genous foods)  aged  for  several  years 
under  climate  conditions  that  remove 
moisture  but  prevent  leaching  and  fer- 
menting. 
No  odor. 

No  flies  or  insects. 
No  weed  seed  or  foreign  matter. 
Many  times  plant  food  values  of  or- 
dinary manure. 
Guaranteed  contents. 
Nitrogen.  1.5  to  2%. 
Phos.  Acid,  P20«,  1.25  to  2%. 
Potash  KjO  water  soluble,  4  to  8%. 
W«  are  shipping  GROZ-IT  in  immense 
quantities    to    Southern    and  Eastern 
states,  where  present  freight  rates  make 
it  $10  per  ton  more  than  cost  to  you. 
Place  your  order  now  to  Insure  de- 
livery. 

Sold  in  hags  or  bulk. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Also  ordinary  Manure 
in  Carloads 

Horse=  Sheep = Cattle 
and  Rotted  Manures 

Pacific  Manure 
&  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco 


A.  Gunnarson  of  Kingsburg  claims 
never  less  than  10  tons  to  the  acre 
on  his  Levi  Late  cling  peaches  and 


will  have  15  tons  this  year.  Also 
last  year  he  sold  $525  worth  of  apri- 
cots from  one  acre — nine  tons  green. 


SULPHUR 

Fleur  de  Soufre,  Anchor 
Brand :  Velvet  Flowers 
of  Sulphur  and  Eagle 
Brand. 

Packed  in  barrels  and 
double  sacks;  are  the 
fluffiest  and  purest  Sul- 
phurs that  money  can 
buy:  the  best  for  vine- 
yards: the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes.  leav- 
ing no  ash. 

Try  our  new  brand  of 
sublimed  100  per  cent 
pure  Ventilated  Sulphur 
for  making  Paste  — 
Atomic  Sulphur. 
For  Lime  Sulphur  Solu- 
tion, use  our  "8"  Brand 
Refined  Flour  Sulphur, 
which  we  will  furnish 
at  a  price  so  cheap  that 
you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  ready-made 
solutions 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet:  also 
price  list  and  samples. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

B34  California  St.,  San  Francisro.  Cnl. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 
Agricultural  Investigation,  Drainage.  Legal 
Engineering  and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Management  and  Devel 
opment  of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects.    Soil  Surveys. 

58  SUTTER  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


signed.  Paste,  which  may  not  be 
made  of  wheat  and  corn  as  hereto- 
fore, is  scarce  and  experiments  have 
not  developed  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute; but  the  supply  company  has 
dug  up  small  lots  at  various  places 
in  America  that  had  already  been 
made  up.  Orange  clippers,  being 
made  of  high-grade  tool  steel,  are 
hard  to  get  and  growers  are  being 
asked  to  send  their  discarded  clip- 
pers in  to  have  them  repaired  by 
experts  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
new  ones.  Farm  machinery  is  high 
priced  and  hard  to  get  on  account  of 
the  need  for  steel  in  war  industries 
and  the  company  is  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  urging  that  wherever  old 
machines  can  be  economically  re- 
paired ta  do  efficient  service  new 
ones  of  the  same  kind  should  not  be 
bought.  Now  more  than  ever  before 
people  should  borrow  and  lend  ma- 
chinery wherever  this  will  be  eco- 
nomical. 

Cyanide  is  plentiful  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  because  less  has  been  used  for 
fumigation  than  in  recent  years. 
Liquid  cyanide  is  still  considered 
fomewhat  experimental  and  costs 
and  results  are  being  watched 
closely.  Fertilizer  is  being  demanded 
more  all  over  the  United  States  on 
account  of  the  more  intensive  farm- 
ing, while  at  the  same  time  the  sup- 
ply is  reduced.  Use  of  potash  as 
fertilizer  was  largely  discontinued 
several  years  ago.  Nitrate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  needed 
more  in  munitions  than  in  soil  and 
are  being  taken  for  that  purpose. 
The  supply  company  patriotically  re- 
leased to  the  Government  a  rather 
large  shipment  of  nitrate  which  the 
War  Board  had  approved  for  fer- 
tilizer. Slaughter  house  products, 
especially  digester  tankage,  is  being 
diverted  from  fertilizer  into  hog 
feed.  There  are  practically  no  build- 
ing operations  now  among  the  citrus 
exchanges  on  account  of  difficulty  in 
obtaining  hardware,  lumber,  labor,, 
etc.,  and  the  undesirability  of  di- 
verting them  from  more  pressing 
needs. 

ORANGES  SCARCE. 

There  are  probably  not  over  700 
carloads  of  Valencias  yet  to  be 
shipped,  as  against  about  three  times 
that  many  which  are  usually  on 
hand  at  this  time  of  year.  The  Va- 
lencia season  started  earlier  than 
usual  on  account  of  the  navel  short- 
age, but  even  Valencia  shipments 
have  been  very  light  all  summer. 
About  thirty  carloads  a  day  are  now 
going  from  California,  distribution 
to  small  markets  being  restricted  by 
high  prices.  The  high  prices  are 
not  staying  with  the  growers,  how- 
ever, but  are  largely  being  spent  on 
increased  costs  of  supplies  and  labor 
and  are  not  so  big  anyway  because 
the  yield  per  acre  is  short.  No  dif- 
ficulty has  been  experienced  in  get- 
ting cars  for  shipment,  but  all  are 
loaded  to  the  maximum,  H2  boxes 
per  carload. 

The  coming  Valencia  crop  gives 
good  promise,  but  the  northern  navel 
crop  seems  to  have  been  reduced  by 
a  heavy  drop  to  about  35  per  cent 
of  what  it  might  be;  and  the  south- 
ern navel  crop  in  California  prom- 
ises about  70  to  75  per  cent.  Sizes 
are  likely  to  be  correspondingly 
large. 

CLEAN  TRAYS. 


Fruit  trays  and  boxes  should  be 
thoroughly  scrubbed  with  lye  before 
being  put  away  this  year  or  the 
mould  is  likely  to  get  into  the  wood 
and  be  ready  to  damage  the  next 
crop  that  "comes  in  contact  with  it. 
The  practice  of  stacking  trays  away 
on  edge  is  a  good  one,  especially 
where  they  are  not  under  shelter. 
The  rain  runs  right  down  through 
and  they  do  not  mould  so  badly. 


Up  to  September  1  upwards  of  200 
carloads  of  fruit  have  been  shipped 
from  Placerville,  including  pears, 
peaches,  plums  and  prunes — the  most 
prosperous  season  the  county  has 
ever  had  as  regards  fruit.  And  the 
end  is  not  yet. 


e*e  FAMOUS  HARDIE  JUNIOR  SPRAYER 

We  believe  thi9  is  the  greatest 
small  power  sprayer  ever  manu- 
factured. And  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket with  phenomenal  success  in 
every  fruit  section  in  the  United 
States,  and  vouched  for  by  thou- 
sands who  own  the  I'AMOCS 
HARDIE  JUNIOR.  Equipped  with 
IV2  h.  p.  engine,  battery  ignition. 
150-g"allon  tank  with  mechanical 
agitator,  capacity  of  4  gallons  per 
minute  with  a  steady  working  pres- 
sure of  200  pounds,  and  two  25-ft. 
of  the  best  spray  hose,  fitted  with 
spray  rods  and  nozzles;  4-inch  tiro 
truck  with  pole  or  shaft. 

ALL  FOR  $275.00,  DELIV- 
ERED ANYWHERE  IN  THIS 
STATE. 

If  truck  is  not  needed,  deduct 
$45.00. 

This  is  the  last  time  that  we  will 
be  in  position   to   make   this  low 
offer;  place  your  order  before  the 
5th,  for  future  delivery. 
This  low  price  is  made  possible  by  big  production. 

If  you  are  interested  in  other  types  and  sizes  of  the  HARDIE  POWER  SPRAYER, 
write  us  for  the  big  spray  catalog,  and  learn  why  wo  can  offer  more  spray  pump 
value  than  any  other  spray  pump  manufacturer.  Hardie  Spray  Hose  is  the  Safest 
Hose  to  Buy. 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co. 

200  N.  Los  Angeles  St.      LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Your  Soil  Needs  Amboy 


California  citrus  soils  are  extremely  de- 
ficient in  limes,  sulphates.  Amboy  Gyp- 
sum furnishes  these — makes  available 
other  necessary  elements.  Increases  crop 
yield.    GYPSUM  BOOKLET  FREE. 

Consolidated  Pae.  Cement  Plaster  Co., 
613  San  Fernando  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles. 


Haif  a  Century** 
Ifcrtern  Experien 
behind  each  box 


AN  WARM  POWDERS 

STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL* 


For  more  than  50  years  Giant  Powders  have  cut  the  cost  of 
western  blasting.  In  all  this  time  they  have  been  constantly  im- 
proved and  adapted  to  western  conditions  by  a  western  company. 
Naturally  they  make  western  land  clearing  easier,  faster 
and  cheaper. 

Giant  Farm  Powders — Giant  and  Eureka  Stumping — go  further 
than  ordinary  dynamites.  Farmers  and  orchardists  find  that  they 
can  do  more  and  better  work  at  less  cost  with  Giant  Powders. 
Hundreds  write  us  that  Giant  brands  "save  money" — "give 
better  results" — "have  wider  breaking  power" — 
"shoot  the  roots"- — and  "are  always  uniform  in 
strength  and  action." 

Caution:  Be  sure  you  get  the  eenuine  Giant  Powders,  tlte  product 
of  the  manufacturers  who  originated  the  name.  Look  for  the  Giant 
trade-mark.    It  is  your  only  sure  protection  againft  imitations. 

Send  coupon  (or  postal  mentioning  this  paper)  for  the  biz  free  book 
"Better  Farming."  ft  tel's  you  scores  of  money-savine  ways  of  doiog 
farm  jobs.    Write  for  this  gold  mine  of  information  today. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,Con. 

" Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices.  Denver,  Portland, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check) 

□  Stump  Blasting  □   Ditch  Blasting  □   Subsoil  Blasting  j1( 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □   Tree  Bed  Blasting  □   Road  Making 

Name   '.   Address  .  
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The  Best  Methods  of  Peach  Pruning 

[Written  for  Pncific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox.] 


For  the  sake  of  knowing  what 
kind  of  a  tree  we  have  to  deal  with, 
let  us  start  by  planting  it  and  head- 
ing it  1  foot  to  15  inches  from  the 
ground.  As  the  inland  valleys  lead 
in  the  production  of  the  peach,  and 
it  waxes  warm  there  occasionally, 
we  head  the  trees  low:  (1)  For 
the  purpose  of  affording  shade  to 
the  trunk  right  from  the  start;  (2) 
that  we  may  gather  our  fruit  at  the 
least  possible  cost.  And  the  more 
that  can  be  gathered  from  the  ground 
the  greater  the  profit  to  the  grower. 
It  costs  money  to  pick  peaches  from 
a  15-foot  ladder  and  if  the  peaches 
drop  onto  a  clod  from  up  there  they 
are  wasted  or  injured. 

VASE-SHAPED  TBEES. 

Our  little  tree,  if  all  goes  well, 
makes  a  good,  strong  growth  the 
first  year,  especially  if  it  be  judi- 


ciously suckered  at  the  bottom.  The 
leaders  are  thinned  down  to  three 
or  four  of  the  strongest  and  are  cut 
back  to  a  foot  to  18  inches,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  wood. 
This  will  force  a  heavy  wood  growth 
for  the  following  year.  During  the 
summer  the  horizontal  and  down- 
growing  suckers  can  be  removed,  be- 
ing careful,  however,  to  leave  the 
small  fruit  wood  in,  to  protect  the 
tree.  The  next  year  one-half  the 
wood  will  be  cu£  back  or  perhaps 
more  and  thinning  out  of  undesired 
laterals,  from  the  inside  if  possible. 
In  this  way  a  vase  or  cup-shaped 
tree  is  obtained,  which,  though  open 
in  the  center,  has  its  branches  pro- 
tected against  sunburn  by  inside 
fruit  wood.  Thus,  fruit  that  is  of 
good  quality  and  color  is  produced 
inside  the  tree  as  well  as  outside. 


ft  i 


Haul  your  produce 
to  the  best  market 


A  Republic  Motor  Truck  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  deliver  what- 
ever you  have  to  sell  to  the  beat  market. 

You  are  not  limited  to  the  markets  which  lie  within  a  six  or  seven 
mile  radius  of  your.  farm.  Many  farmers  are  hauling  their  produce 
■with  Republics,  twenty  miles,  forty  miles  and  even  further.  They  go 
where  they  can  get  the  best  prices  and  make  the  trip  quickly  and 
economically. 

Republic  Motor  Trucks  will  make  money  for  any  farmer  if  given 
the  opportunity.  They  combine  every  feature  necessary  or  desirable 
for  farm  use. 

The  Internal  Gear  Drive  delivers  more  power  than  any  other  form 
of  drive.  It  permits  the  use  of  a  separate  load  .carrying  axle  of  solid 
forged  steel — the  lightest  and  strongest  axle  known  to  engineers.  It 
gives  45';i  greater  road  clearance,  preventing  stalling  in  mud  or  snow. 
There  is  less  unsprung  weight  which  means  big  savings  in  gasoline, 
tires  and  all  upkeep  expense. 

Republic  Trucks  are  easy-riding  and  "easy 
to  drive  and  care  for.  And  there  are  seven 
models  from  ?^  ton  to  5  ton  capacity  so 
that  you  can  select  just  the  truck  needed 
on  .your  farm. 

Republic. Trucks  are  built  by  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  motor  trucks  in  the  world 
who  build  nothing  but  trucks  and  know 
just  what  is  required  for  -every  kind  of 
hauling.  Last  year  more  than  twice  as 
many  Republics  were  produced  and  sold  as 
any  other  make. 

1300  Service  Stations,  distributed  all  over 
the  United  States,  insure  prompt  efficient 
service  no  matter  where  you  may  be  located. 

See  the  nearest  Republic  dealer  and  write 
us  for  latest  booklet. 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Inc. 

Alma,  Michigan 


.The  Internal  Gear 
Drive  delivers  92$> 
of  the  motor  power 
to  the  wheels.  We 
know  of  no  other 
drive  that  delivers 
as  much. 


REPUBLIC 

Internal  Gear  Drive 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 

Built  by  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Motor  Trucks  in  the  World 


If  one  side  of  the  tree  is  running 
away,  prune  it  back  heavier  and 
give  the  weak  side  a  lighter  prun- 
ing so  as  to  even  things  up.  The 
wood  growth  is  forced,  then  thinned 
till  the  peach  tree  has  attained  the 
size  we  want,  the  fruit  being  al- 
lowed to  set  on  hangers  and  no 
shortening  of  fruit  wood  practised. 
Only  thinning  of  them  down  and 
using  those  of  a  drooping  nature,  by 
preference.  The  heavy  growth  at 
the  top  is  now  kept  cut  back  each 
year  clear  to  the  secondary  buds,  so 
that  the  tree  shall  go  no  higher. 
When  the  hangers  have  been  used, 
they  are  cut  clear  back  and  new 
ones  selected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

EXCEPTIONAL  YIELDS  OF  FBI  IT. 

D.  L.  Reed's  orchard  at  Reedley  is 
about  as  good  an  example  of  the 
vase  system  of  pruning  as  I  have 
seen.  Last  year  he  sold  51  tons  of 
dried  peaches  from  17V£  acres  of 
orchard — a  most  exceptional  yield. 
His  trees  are.  10  years  old,  on  sedi- 
ment loam  soil.  He  has  plenty  of 
water  and  irrigates  twice.  He  will 
irrigate  once  more  this  fall.  He 
checks  and  floods  the  ground  like 
alfalfa,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
trees  must  be  of  large  size  to  be 
capable  of  bearing  3^  tons  of  dried 
fruit  to  the  acre.  They  were  headed 
at  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  and  are 
built  with  4,  5  or  6  leaders  at  6 
feet  from  the  ground.  His  trees 
were  very  small  when  planted,  but 
were  well  rooted  and  well  pro- 
tected from  the  sun.  On  sandy 
ground  he  wishes  his  trees  were 
even  lower-headed.  Protection  from 
sunburn,  both  direct  and  reflected, 
is  most  important  to  the  peach,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  always  bear  fruit  from  top  to 
bottom. — fruit  of  first  quality.  Last 
year  five  acres  of  Elbertas  returned 
1 2  tons  of  dried  fruit,  though  they 
dried  out  over  6  to  1.  Many  trees 
produced  1 6  boxes  of  fruit.  The 
Lovell  is  the  favorite  peach  with 
him;  it  bears  so  well,  dries  well  and 
the  smaller  fruit  rapidly  sizes  up 
when  the  first  fruit  has  been  picked 
off.  Elbertas  bear  more  on  the  spur 
than  on  wood  buds.  Tf  the  tree-  is 
vigorous,  the  hangers  do  not  set 
much  more  fruit  than  they  can  prop- 
erly mature.  Mr.  Reed  says  it  costs 
him  about  8c  or  9c  a  tree  for  prun- 
ing. He  plows  directly  after  the 
crop  is  off,  then  levees  ud  and 
floods.  The  trees  are  well-built  and 
generally  sound  and  need  far  less 
propping  than  is  usually  necessary. 
I  have  mentioned  this  exceptional 
orchard  because  it  is  what  is  desired 
in  the  vase  tree. 

THE  SIMS  SI  STEM. 

We  recentlv  called  on  William 
Sims  of  Farmersville  (who  orig- 
inated this  method  1.  accompanied  by 
C.  F.  Collins.  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner of  Tulare  county,  who  de- 
scribed this  method  several  years 
ago  in  an  article  which  was  pub- 
lished at  the  time.  The  trees  are 
headed  at  about  18  inches  and  four 
or  five  main  leaders  are  chosen  from 
the  new  growth  to  make  the  frame- 
work of  the  tree.  These  leaders  are 
all  cut  to  a  uniform  height,  which 
is  governed  by  the  season's  growth. 
After  topping.  aJJ  laterals  are  re- 
moved from  these  leaders.  The  sec- 
ond winter  these  main  leaders  have 
all  new  growth  removed  from  the 
top  except  one.  which  is  allowed  to 
continue  its  way  upward  and  te 
topped  at  10  to  12  feet.  All  laterals 
are  also  cut  clear  back  that  are 
larger  than  a  lead  pencil.  Enough 
small  laterals  are  left  to  completely 
shade  the  tree  and  provide  fruiting 
wood.  After  this,  each  year  cut  out 
any  larger  laterals,  leaving  only  the 
small  fruiting  .wood  and  only  as 
much  of  that  as  the  tree  should 
carry.  The  new  heavy  wood  at  the 
top  is  cut  clear  hack  to  the  second- 
ary buds  each  year.  This  system 
seems  adapted  to  the  peach  section 
of  Tulare  county,  where  the  trees 
make  a  strong  growth.  The  trees 
we  saw  are  23  years  old  and  sound. 
They  have  never  been  propped  be- 
cause the  upright,  character  of  the 
scaffold  sustains  the  load.  Mr.  Sims 
claims  that  this  system  lengthens  the 
life  of  the  tree  and  his  orchard  cer- 
tainly justified  him  in  the  asser- 
tion. I  still  think  the  vase  system 
preferable  because  it  gives  a  larger 


bearing  area,  shades  the  ground  bet- 
ter and  can  easily  be  wired  to  sus- 
tain its  load.  Its  fruit  can  also  be 
as  easily  harvested,  as  so  much  of  it 
is  reached  from  the  ground  or  from 
a  light  step  ladder.  Mr.  Sims  has 
70  acres  of  peaches  ranging  from 
four  to  23  years  old — all  pruned  on 
the  same  system.  The  soil  is  a  good 
sandy  loam — second  bottom  land. 
He  has  Fosters,  Muirs  and  Lovells 
(free),  with  Tuscan,  Phillips  and 
Sims  Clings.  The  latter  he  sells 
through  the  local  Cling  Peach  Grow- 
ers' Association,  which  has  80  mem- 
bers. The  water-table  stands  at  8 
feet,  and  he  never  irrigates  except 
in  a  dry  season,  and  then  only  once. 

THRIFTY  AMI  TRODITCTIVK  ORCHARDS. 

His  60-acre  prune  orchard  also  is 
not  irrigated.  F.  H.  Wilson  of  Di- 
nuba.  president  of  the  California 
Peach  Growers'  Association,  has  80 
acres  of  15-year-old  peaches  at  his 
home,  pruned  on  the  vase  system, 
half  freestone  and  half  cling.  Last 
year — an  average  crop — there  were 
130  tons  of  clings  shipped  and  50 
tons  of  dried  peaches. 

This  place  is  irrigated  two  or 
three  times  a  year.  Probably  an 
average  crop  on  upland  will  run  in 
this  district  about  one  ton  of  dried 
fruit  to  the  acre. 

One  of  the  most  thrifty  young 
peach  orchards  I  have  seen  was  that 
of  Nicholas  G.  Nelson,  president  of 
the  Farmers'  National  Bank  at 
Kingsburg — 80  acres  of  Tuscan 
Clings,  four,  five  and  six  years  old, 
pruned  on  a  modification  of  the  vase 
system.  The  ground  was  well  shaded 
and  fruit  wood  hangs  to  within  a 
foot  of  it.  Last  year  375  tons  of 
peaches  was  marketed  from  this  baby 
orchard.  This  yjear  the  frost  cut 
down  the  crop  to  about  a  ton  to  the 
acre.  The  general  price  was  $65. 
This  place  is  irrigated  twice  a  year. 
It  is  on  the  banks  of  Kings  river 
and  a  subsidiary  pumping  plant  has 
been  installed,  so  this  year  it  will 
have  a  fall  irrigation. 

Except  in  the  Farmersville  dis- 
trict, where  the  Sims  system  is  in 
vogue,  the  be6t  system  of  pruning 
peaches  is  the  vase  or  a  modification 
of  it.  A  low  heading,  the  fruit 
grown  on  "hangers"  and  the  top  of 
the  tree  kept  within  due  bounds — 
not  higher  than  it  is  profitable  to 
pick  rapidly. 


GRAPES  AFTER  THE  RAIN. 

It  is  reported  from  Napa  and  So- 
noma counties  that  grapes  are  in  a 
delicate  condition  after  the  rain. 
Clark  Fawver  of  Oak  Knoll  says  that 
Malvasias  are  badly  split  and  there 
is  quite  a  little  rot  in  the  Sauvig- 
nons.  Alicantes  are  dropping  at  a 
touch  and  in  some  places  Zinfan- 
dels  are  past  redemption.  The  loss 
in  sugar  has,  of  course,  been  heavy 
in  all  varieties  and  the  best  of 
weather  will  not  give  it  all  back. 
The  22  -per  cent  sugar  content  de- 
manded on  contract  sales  will  have 
to  be  lowered.  Vineyardists  are  get- 
ting their  fruit  to  the  crushers  as 
fast  as  condition  will  permit.  A  few 
days  of  good  warm  weather  will  add 
rapidly  to  condition.  Fortunately  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  fruit 
is  well  up  on  the  vine.  All  .that 
Couches  the  ground  is  gone.  Where 
there  is  a  heavy  foliage  some  mil- 
dew is  present.  Every-  man  is  "up 
o-comin'  "  now — nobody  is  taking 
it  easy  these  days.  More  power  to 
his  elbow. 


EARLY  RAINS  AND  PEAR  BLIGHT 

In  view  of  the  new  growth  in 
pear  trees  that  has  lately  been 
started  by  the  rains.  State  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  George  H.  Hecke 
has  issued  a  warning  to  pear  grow- 
ers to  be  on  the  lookout  for  pear 
blight.  The  young  growth  will  be 
susceptible  and  blooming  is  prob- 
able under  certain  conditions — has 
indeed  been  reported.  Mr.  Hecke 
recummends  careful  inspection  of 
trees  till  the  danger  is  over.  Should 
any  blight  appear,  it  must  be  cut 
back  at  once.  He  reports*  that  Dr. 
F.  C.  Reimer  of  Oregon,  the  noted 
pear  expert,  recommends  cyanide  of 
mercury  to  disinfect  cuts  and  wounds 
Instead  of  corrosive  sublimate — 1 
grain  of  pure  cyanide  of  mercury  to 
500  grams  of  water. 
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Further  County  Crop  Reports 

[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


From  Ventura  county,  Professor 
E.  O.  Esaig,  County  Agent  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  reports: 
Beans  being  harvested.  Prospects 
for  a  normal  crop;  slight  damage  by 
rain.  Citrus  fruits  practically  a 
normal  crop.  Lemons  especially 
good.  Walnuts  beginning  to  drop; 
nearly  normal  crop.  Nuts  of  espe- 
cially fine  quality — free  from  blight 
and  other  injury. 

Last  week's  report  from  H.  H. 
Ladd  is  borne  out  by  later  reports 
this  week.  Beans  practically  undam- 
aged. Injury  to  grapes,  prunes, 
barley  and  hay  not  yet  determined. 
Late  beans,  which  may  be  started 
out  into  vigorous  new  growth,  will 
be  cut  or  pulled  at  the  usual  time. 

County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner Lamiman  of  Shasta  county 
reports  no  damage  to  prunes  or 
peaches.     Will  hasten  maturity. 

County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner A.  L.  Rutherford  estimates 
the  greatest  loss  in  his  county  to 
figs;  75  per  cent  spoiled.  Beans  and 
corn  will  not  be  injured  by  the 
storm  as  a  whole. 

M.  J.  B.  Neff  of  Anaheim  reports 
for  that  section  75  per  cent  of  a 
crop  of  oranges,  85  per  cent  of  lem- 
ons, 80  per  cent  of  walnuts,  70  per 
cent  of  beans,  and  tomatoes  poor. 
"Walnut  gathering  has  begun  and 
the  quality  is  excellent — probably 
the  best  we  ever  had." 

Sheridan  W.  Baker  of  Santa  Rosa 
reports  grain  in  Sonoma  county  10 
per  cent  damage  from  rain,  and  hay 
perhaps  15  per  cent. 

George  Marchbank,  Horticultural 
Commissioner  of  Madera  county,  re- 
ports that  practically  no  damage  was 
done  to  any  crop  in  his  county  ex- 
cepting figs,  and  he  estimates  the 
damage  to  them  at  10  per  cent. 

Little  real  damage  was  done  to 
crops  in  Merced  county,  as  reported 
by  Arthur  E.  Beess,  County  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner.  Figs  suf- 
fered worst.  Probably  one-half  of 
the  White  Adriatics  and  one-third 
of  the  Smyrnas  were  under  cover. 
The  figs  on  the  ground  suffered 
most;  those  that  were  not  picked 
up  promptly.  All  of  these  had  to 
be  washed  and  many  of  them  have 
soured.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
riper  figs  on  the  trees  have  been 
split   and    soured.     Practically  no 


damage  to  raisins  and  no  noticeable 
increase  of  mildew  apparent  on 
shipping  grapes,  though  many 
bunches  that  touched  the  ground 
have  begun  to  decay.  No  injury 
was  done  to  beans  or  sweet  pota- 
toes. 

Charles  F.  Collins,  Horticultural 
Commissioner  of  Tulare  county,  re- 
ports figs  a  normal  crop,  but  sizes 
running  rather  small.  Prunes  are 
60  per  cent  of  a  crop  and  75  per 
cent  of  them  are  cured.  There  was 
no  rain  and  the  weather  is  most 
favorable  possible  for  the  curing  of 
crops.  Valencia  oranges  are  about 
45  per  cent  of  a  crop  and  navels 
25  per  cent. 

Nevada  county  reports  little  dam- 
age and  more  benefit  from  the  heavy 
rain.  The  young  orchards  will  be 
invigorated  and  the  green  feed  is 
most  timely  and  needed.  All  the 
stockmen  in  the  hills  are  well 
pleased.  What  little  old  pasture  was 
injured  is  more  than  made  up  by 
the  new  growth. 

J.  H.  Stephens,  president  of  the 
Rice  Growers'  Association,  predicts 
an  increase  of  the  rice  crop  of  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  as  a  result  of  the 
rain. 

Salinas  growers  have  been  hard 
hit  by  the  recent  storm.  Schools 
have  been  adjourned  to  allow  the 
children  to  go  into  the  fields  to  help 
handle  the  crop.  The  extent  of  the 
loss  will  depend  on  weather  condi- 
tions. A  fair  wind  and  sunny  days 
are  badly  needed  to  relieve  the  situ- 
ation. E.  E.  Kaufman  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  says: 
"The  greatest  loss  to  bean  growers 
is  in  the  Salinas  Valley.  No  esti- 
mate of  this  can  yet  be  made.  Next 
in  importance  are  losses  in  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Valleys. 
Damage  in  the  south  is  negligible. 
The  damage  to  prunes  is  probably 
more  than  half  the  crop.  There  will 
be  some  small  loss  to  late  canning 
peaches.  Of  table  grapes  the  To- 
kays bore  the  brunt  of  the  loss." 

T.  C.  Tucker,  manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Almond  Growers'  Association, 
reports  that  damage  to  almonds  is 
chiefly  confined  to  Drakes,  Langue- 
docs  and  Seedlings,  and  consists  in 
stain  damage.  These  can  be  shelled 
and  sold  as  shelled  almonds  and  of 
course  the  returns  on  this  fruit  will 
be  proportionately  less. 


Berkshire  Breeders  Set  a  Hot  Pace 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

Step  aside,  all  ye  breeders  of  other 
kinds  of  hogs,  and  make  way  for  the 
Berkshire  boosters.  For  the  stunts 
they  performed  at  the  State  Fair  and 
the  plans  they  laid  for  the\  future 
certainly  entitle  them  to  first  place 
in  the  swine  breeders'  Hall  oS  Fame. 

First  of  all,  they  had  Judge 
Thatcher  explain,  after  judging  eaoh 
class,  why  he  placed  the  awards  as 
he  did.  This  plan  gave  universal 
satisfaction.  Some  exhibitors  were 
a  little  sore  when  the  ribbons  were 
passed  around,  but  after  Mr. 
Thatcher  had  given  his  reasons  all 
dissatisfaction  disappeared  like  dew 
before  the  morning  sun.  Those  who 
failed  to  win  understood  why,  and 
they  went  home  determined  to  breed 
out  the  faults  that  the  judge  ob- 
jected to,  and  to  come  back  next 
year  with  a  herd  that  would  surely 
win.  "It  doubled  the  value  of  the 
judging,"  was  the  universal  opinion. 

Then  these  live  wires  held  a  sale 
of  young  sows.  ,Xhey  first  had  all 
of  them  judged,  and  donated  the 
winner  to  the  Red  Cross  sale.  Then 
they  sold  the  balance,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds went  into  the  treasury  to  be 
used  for  promotion  work.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  of  the  amopnt 
was  given  as  extra  premiums  at  the 
Fair,  a  large  proportion  of  it  going 
to  exhibitors  who  had  never  shown 
before.  A  fine  stunt  to  get  begin- 
ners into  the  show  game. 

At  this  same  sale,  in  order  to  in- 
duce liberal  bidding,  purchasers  were 
offered  free  the  service  of  any  boar 
owned  by  any  breeder  represented. 
Think  of  it- — a  purchaser  could  have 
his  choice  of  almost  any  blood  line 


Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten.] 

of  the  breed  and  could  have  his  sow 
bred  to  one  of  the  best  boars  of  that 
breeding!  What  an  opportunity  to 
start  constructive  breeding! 

Another  similar  sale  of  50  head 
will  be  held  at  the  Los  Angeles  Lib- 
erty Fair,  but  here  these  progressives 
will  go  a  step  further.  They  will 
appoint  a  judge,  who  will  inspect  the 
stock  consigned  to  the  sale,  and  all 
animals  not  up  to  a  very  high  stand- 
ard will  be  culled  and  sold  to  the 
butchers. 

At  this  Liberty  Fair  $250  will  be 
contributed  from  the  Berkshire  Con- 
gress treasury — two-thirds  to  be 
added  to  the  regular  premiums  and 
one-third  to  be  offered  to  breeders 
who  have  never  exhibited  before. 

Hera's  another  original  stunt:  A 
killing  contest  will  be  held,  and  one 
of  the  leading  Los  Angeles  packers 
will  have  charge  of  the  killing,  chill- 
ing and  judging.  Then  the  winning 
animals  will  be  put  up  for  sale.  The 
amount  that  the  carcasses  bring  over 
what  ordinary  carcasses  would  sell 
for  will  be  determined  and  the  ex- 
cess will  be  donated  to  any  patriotic 
organization  designated  by  the  breed- 
ers. 

How  many  breed  organizations 
have  taken  enough  interest  in  their 
work  to  have  a  special  day  named 
for  them?  The  Berkshire  fellows 
have,  and  Thursday,  October  24,  will 
be  officially  known  as  Berkshire 
Day.  The  killing  contest  will  occur 
in  the  morning;  the  sale  will  be 
held  in  the  afternoon;  and  in  the 
evening  a  banquet  and  meeting  of 
the  Western  Berkshire  Congress  will 
be  held   at  the  Alexandria  Hotel, 


which  will  be  headquarters  for  these 
breeders  during  the  fair. 

Our  space  is  too  limited  to  tell 
you  about  all  of  the  plans  that  these 
originators  have  up  their  sleeves,  but 
we  have  said  enough  not  only  to 
prove  that  they  are  worthy  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Brains,  but 
also  to  warn  other  breed  organiza- 
tions that  they  will  have  to  buck  up. 

Organization  is  necessary  to  put 
any  breed  to  the  front.  But  organ- 
ization alone  won't  do  the  trick. 
An  organization  is  like  an  axe — 
what  it  accomplishes  depends  upon 
the  man  power  behind  it. 

We  have  plenty  of  breed  organi- 
zations in  this  State,  but  too  many 
are  half  asleep.  They  hold  annual 
meetings  and  elect  officers;  they 
transact  routine  business;  they  some- 
times hold  a  banquet  and  have  a 
jolly  good  time.  But  they  do  very 
little  real  promotion  work. 

This  paper  is  not  for  any  one 
breed  or  set  of  breeders.  We  are  for 
more  and  better  livestock  of  all 
kinds  and  all  breeds.  We  will  gladly 
help  any  breed  association  in  its 
work,  and  there  is  always  space  in 
our  columns  to  tell  of  such  construc- 
tive work  as  that  being  done  by  the 
Berkshire  breeders. 

Don't  try  to  imitate  them,  for  you 
know  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form 
of  flattery.  And  besides,  the  imi- 
tator is  always  a  lap  behind  the 
originator.  There  is  no  corner  on 
original  ideas.  Plan  some  real  novel, 
practical  stunts  that  will  make  the 
Berkshire  fellows  look  like  a  bunch 
of  amateur  pikers.  We'll  back  you 
up  in  every  progressive  movement 
you  undertake.  You'll  find  us  right 
there,  ready  and  willing  to  do  our 
part. 


The  reason  for  choosing  the  Sal- 
way  pit  for  planting  for  tree  stock 
is  (1)  that  it  is  hardy  and  makes 
more  growth;  (2)  continues  to  grow 
later  in  the  fall  and  is  not  inclined 
to  sucker. 


PEELING  PEACHES  FOR  DRYING. 

To  the  Editor:  How  are  peaches 
peeled  for  drying?  They  were  for- 
merly peeled  by  hand  after  sulphur- 
ing, and  at  Fresno  they  peeled  them 
with  lye.  But  they  have  a  new 
way  of  doing  it  now. — Anton  Kerz, 
Ramona. 

[The  peeling  of  ripe  peaches  for 
drying  is  still  carried  out  by  small 
growers  by  hand,  directly  following 
the  sulphuring  process.  Hot  lye  is 
also  still  used.  The  dried  peach 
peeling  process  under  the  Beekins 
patents  have  been  issued  to  and  are 
controlled  by  the  California  Peach 
Growers,  Inc.,  at  Fresno.  The  Dunk- 
ley  Company  of  Michigan  appealed 
against  a  decision  that  their  patent 
rights  in  fruit-peeling  machinery  in 
canning  operations  had  been  in- 
fringed by  the  peach-peeling  ma- 
chines used  by  many  of  the  canners 
in  California,  but  the  case  is  not  yet 
settled,  as  notice  of  appeal  has  been 
entered.] 


Farmers'  short  courses  will  be  held 
at  Davis,  Sept.  30  to  Dec.  13,  1918. 


Bates  Steel  Mule  Model  D 

F.  T.  Briles,  S.  Cal.  Distributor 

814-216  No.  Los  Angeles  St., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Branch  House — 110  Main  St.,  Porterville, 
Cal. 


ALFALFA  SEED 


Our  plant"  and  seed  cleaning  machinery  are  so  located 
and  equipped  as  to  make  us  the  most  important  dealers 
in  Alfalfa  Seed  and  other  field  seeds.  In  procuring 
Alfalfa  Seed,  we  cover  the  entire  country,  selecting  our 
stocks  from  the  best  districts.  This  seed  is  then  cleaned 
up  to  our  standard  of  purity,  which  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
equalled  by  others.  It  behooves  all  buyers  to  obtain 
our  samples  and  prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 
MELILOTUS  INDICA 

This  clover  has  become  the  greatest  cover  crop  of  all. 
We  are  headquarters.  Samples' and  prices  on  request. 

Valley  Seed  Company 

506—508  J  Street  Sacramento,  Cal. 

PHONE  MAIN  585 


FRUIT  TREES 
THAT  PRODUCE 

Thrifty — vigorous— healthy  trees — that  kind  that  grow  and  produce— 
and  pay  big  dividends  on  the  investment.  That's  the  only  kind  you 
ought  to  plant— and  that's  the  kind  you  get  when  you  plant 

Elmer  Bros.  Fruit  Trees 

Put  your  planting  problems  up  to  us.  We  can  tell  you  the  varieties 
that  will  do  best  under  any  particular  conditions.  Get  started  right 
and  you'll  make  money.    SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  PRICE  LIST. 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

"The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous." 
76  So.  Market  St.        -  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pre**.] 


Berryessa  Valley. 

Cook  &  McKenzie  of  Monticello. 
Napa  county,  shipped  6000  boxes  of 
Bartlett  pears  this  year  out  of  a 
possible  10.000.  One  thousand  boxes 
were  shipped  from  200  trees.  Under 
average  conditions.  $1.25  a  box  is 
netted.  This  means  net  on  the  trees, 
after  paying  cost  of  cultivation,  prun- 
ing, etc.  These  gentlemen  have 
planted  extensive  young  orchards 
and  have  200  acres  set  to  trees,  in- 
cluding 40  acres  of  old  prunes  and 
a  considerable  acreage  started  into 
bearing.  This  year  they  will  have 
150  tons  of  dried  prunes  of  fair  size 
and  quality.  H.  J.  Knowles,  also 
of  Monticello.  has  planted  75  acres 
of  pears  on  the  old  Coleman  place 
and  25  acres  of  French  prunes.  It 
is  expected  that  the  Berryessa  Val- 
ley will  plant  out  some  hundreds  of 
acres  more  to  pears,  as  this  is  a  pear 
section. 

Jam  and  Apricot  Pits. 

All  the  apricots  used  by  Crosse  & 
Blackwell  used  to  come  from  Cali- 
fornia— boiled  to  a  pulp  and  shipped 
in  28-pound  tins.  When  we  start 
Jam-making  we  can  beat  the  world 
in  competition  provided  there  is  no 
duty  on  cane  sugar.  The  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers'  Association  is  hand- 
ling an  immense  pit-cracking  plant 
on  the  Campbell  Road.  The  shells 
are  sold  to  the  Government  to  make 
carbon  used  in  gas  masks,  and  the 
kernels  make  essential  oils  and  are 
used  (when  blanched)  by  jam-makers 
to  improve  the  flavor  and  appear- 
ance of  the  apricot  jam.  Some  day 
they  will  be  kept  in  the  State  to  go 
into  our  own  made  jams,  which  will 
be  distributed  "all  up  and  down  the 
world"  in  American  ships. 

Care  of  Soldiers'  Orchards. 

Officials  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  are  working  out 
plans  whereby  expert  care  will  be 
given  to  the  orange  groves  of  all 
members,  without  charge,  after  their 
enlistment  or  call  into  the  military 
establishment. 

Indications  are  that  a  cons'derable 
number  of  property  owners  will  be 
inducted  into  the  service  by  the 
terms  of  the  new  man-power  bill, 
and  those  members  who  so  desire 
may  arrange  for  the  handling  of 
their  property  during  their  absence. 

A  form  of  contract  for  the  work 
has  been  approved  by  attorneys  for 
the  fruit  growers'  organization. 

Commercial  Varieties  of  Fruit. 

In  planting  out  a  young  orchard 
on  a  commercial  scale  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  keep  strictly  to  com- 
mercial varieties  and  those  for 
which  a  market  has  been  cre- 
ated and  which  the  market  ■  de- 
mands, no  matter  what  kind  of 
fruit  you  favor.  The  newcomer  to 
this  State  especially  must  find  out 


(1)  what  he  wants  to  grow;  (2) 
has  he  suitable  land  and  a  proven 
location;  (3)  if  he  can  get  trees  of 
a  marketable  variety.  There  are  too 
many  "seedlings"  of  all  kinds  in 
the  State  today.  The  sooner  varie- 
ties are  combed  down  to  a  few  lead- 
ers of  each  kind  of  fruit,  the  better 
for  the  whole  industry  of  horticul- 
ture. 

Portuguese  Export  of  Olive  Oil. 

As  olive  oil  is  considered  a  neces- 
sity in  Portugal  and  as  the  future 
crop  of  olives  will  not  be  equal  to 
the  local  demand,  the  Government 
has  prohibited  its  exportation,  ex- 
cepting to  the  islands  of  Azores  and 
Madeira  and  the  African  colonies. 
Sardine  packers  are  prohibited  from 
using  olive  oil  of  more  than  one  de- 
gree acidity  and  must  pay  a  tax  on 
all  oil  used,  either  domestic  or  for- 
eign, amounting  to  0.20  escudo  per 
kilogram.  Prices  of  olive  oil  are 
fixed  at  0.60  escudo  per  liter  to  the 
producer,  0.68  escudo  to  the  whole- 
saler, and  0.72  escudo  to  the  re- 
tailer. 

Shortage  of  Labor. 

Placerville  has  experienced  a  short- 
age of  labor  in  the  fruit  harvest,  the 
reason  for  which  is  not  clearly  ex- 
plained. A  good  many  tons  of  pears 
that  ripened  faster  than  they  could 
be  dealt  with  were  hauled  away  for 
hog  feed.  The  land  army  has  been 
utilized  to  its  fullest  capacity  by  a 
few  patriotic  ranchers  and  has  aided 
largely  in  competition  with  Oriental 
labor.  With  the  exception  of  one 
local  merchant,  every  store  in  Placer- 
ville tendered  help  to  take  care  of 
the  crop.  If  there  is  a  nigger  in  the 
woodpile,  it  is  better  to  put  him  to 
work  than  to  destroy  the  woodpile 
during  war  time. 

Government  Buying  Apricots. 

The  Government  has  bought  1300 
tons  of  dried  apricots,  which  will 
doubtless  help  as  much  as  anything 
to  permanently  extend  our  markets 
for  this  delicious  fruit,  which  at 
present  is  not  as  widely  known  as  it 
deserves.  "A  change  is  the  spice 
of  life."  and  the  British  Tommy 
always  welcomes  a  change  from  his 
eternal  ration  of  plum  jam — good  as 
it  is.  The  fruit  that  our  boys  get 
will  surely,  be  sampled  by  their 
brothers-in-arms,  no  matter  what 
it  is. 

Record  Crop  of  Apricots. 

For  the  last  seven  years  the  aver- 
age production  of  apricots  on  a  green 
basis  has  been  110,000  tons.  In 
1917  it  was  about  125,000  tons. 
This  year  the  estimated  production 
is  for  a  crop  of  160,000  tons — the 
largest  the  State  has  ever  produced 
and  easily  and  satisfactorily  mar- 
keted. The  Prune  and  Apricot  Grow- 
ers' Association  has  relieved  the 
grower  of  that  anxiety. 


Nursery  Notes — Suggestions  to  Planters 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

We  have  recently  taken  a  trip 
through  Fresno.  Kings  and  Tulare 
counties  and  visited  some  of  the 
large  nurseries  on  the  way.  We 
found  that,  owing  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government  regarding 
concentration  of  effort  on  necessary 
industries,  fewer  ornamentals  were 
being  prepared  for  the  market.  The 
Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  are  not 
propagating  anything  useless — not 
only  on  account  of  the  extra  labor 
involved  but  also  to  conserve  every 
ounce  of  fuel  possible.  And  green- 
houses can  not  be  run  for  propa- 
gating purposes  without  some  arti- 
ficial heat. 

We  found  that  about  50  per  cent 
of  prunes  and  plums  are  budded  on 
Myrobolan  stock,  with  peach  root 
running  second.  Santa  Clara  Valley 
and  clear  on  down  into  San  Benito 
county  will  plant  a  large  acreage 
of  apricots  on  Myrobolan — chiefly 
Royals  and  Blenheims,  together  with 


kirks.  Generally,  planting  of  new 
acreage  is  expected  to  be  governed 
in  some  degree  by  the  labor  supply. 
If  that  supply  is  forthcoming,  a  nor-  I 
mal  planting  is  looked  for.  Demand 
for  new  stock  is  so  far  about  aver- 
age of  other  years.  Stock  is  good 
quality  and  clean  but  a  little  short 
of  average  supply.  Mr.  Moliere,  man- 
ager for  George  Roeding,  said: 
"Next  year  we  don't  know  what 
labor  will  be  available  for  the  nur- 
series, in  view  of  the  draft." 

There  will  be  quite  a  run  on  pears 
and  peaches,  as  well  as  prunes.  And 
if  all  the  vines  we  saw  in  the  vicin- 
ity are  set  out  there  is  going  to  be 
a  large  added  Muscat  and  Thompson 
Seedless  acreage.  There  is  a  little 
better  than  a  normal  demand  for 
]  Bartlett  pears  —  chiefly  on  Japan 
root,  but  some  on  French. 

The  seedling   plantations  are  in 
first-class  condition  and  have  made 
I  good,  thrifty  growth.    The  new  Cal- 


a  sprinkling  of  Moorparks  and  Hems-iper  method  of  grading  should  prove 


A  Pennsylvania  Farmer  Says 
Concerning  Electric  Motors 
on  His  Farm 

"A  one-horse  power  motor  is  located  in  the  spring 
house  for  separating  milk,  churning  butter,  turning  a 
grinding  stone,  etc. 

"In  the  house,  my  wife  has  a 
horse  power  motor  for  running  a 
washing  machine.  This  motor  can 
be  attached  to  any  lamp  socket. 

"In  the  barn  a  15-horse  power 
motor  mounted  on  a  little  truck 
may  be  moved  to  any  part  of  the 
barn  or  barnyard  for  grinding 
feed,  baling  hay  and  threshing 
grain.  By  extending  the  cable  we  have  used  this 
motor  400  feet  from  the  barn." 

This  letter  suggests  equally  profitable  installations 

around  your  house  and 
barns.  The  General  Elec- 
tric Company  manufac- 
tures all  sizes  of  electric 
motors  for  farm  use.  In- 
formation will  be  gladly 
furnished  by  your  lighting 
company  or  our  nearest 
motor  agency. 

General  Electric  Company 

Los  Angeles  Office : 
Corporation  Bldg. 


San  Francisco  Office 
Rialto  Bldg. 


6592 


MORSES  SEEDS 

FOR 

FARM  AND  RANCH 


YOU  MIGHT  AS  WELL 
Plant  the  ORIGINAL 

strain  of  Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa — and  plant  now!  When 
you  plant  Morse's  you  know  that  it  is  not  only  true  to 
strain  but  of  proved  germinating  power.  In  common 
with  all  other  Morse's  Seeds,  it  is  specially  selected, 
extra  recleaned,  soil-tested. 

Morse's 

Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa 

will  make  money  for  you  because:  It  starts  before  other 
alfalfas — stands  greater  extremes  of  temperature — yields 
an  EXTRA  cutting  per  season — and  always  produces 
heavily. 

Remember — no  matter  when  you  plan  to  put  in  your 
alfalfa — BUY  YOUR  SEED  NOW!  And  see  that  it's 
Morse's.  Big  demand — limited  supply — prices  apt  to  go 
up  any  day.    Order  by  mail  or  wire! 

C  G.  MORSE  <Sfc  CO. 

Seedsmen  and  Seedgrowers 
73  1    Front  Street  ::  San  Francisco 
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satisfactory  to  both  grower  and 
planter. 

It  will  be  well  for  growers  to 
plant  up  the  misses  and  vacancies  in 
their  young  orchards  before  launch- 
ing out  into  new  acreage.  This  is 
a  thing  that  is  sometimes  over- 
looked— I  plead  guilty  to  it  my- 
self— but  the  ground  has  to  be 
worked  over  anyway.  Also,  growers 
should  get  in  their  orders  as  early 
as  possible  and  plant  early.  If  not 
quite  ready  to  plant,  the  stock 
should  be  heeled  in  upright,  in  a 
good  deep  trench,  with  the  earth 
filtered  through  the  roots  and  firmed 
to  exclude  the  air.  To  order  early 
means  that  the  trees  are  on  hand, 
thoroughly  inspected,  whenever  the 
orchardist  gets  ready  to  plant.  A 
low  spot  not  well  drained  must  be 
avoided  in  heeling  in. 

M.  Jackson,  manager  of  the  Fresno 
Nurseries,  ran  us  'round  to  several 
of  the  plantations  of  nursery  stock. 
In  speaking  of  newly  planted  trees 
sometimes  making  a  poor  start,  he 
said:  "Don't  sucker  the  young  trees 
too  early  after  they  start  growing. 
Wait  until  the  buds  you  want  have 
made  some  growth.  Then  you  can 
remove  the  suckers  and  concentrate 
the  energy  of  the  young  tree  on  the 
shoots  you  want  to  keep."  We  no- 
ticed some  young  trees  last  year 
whose  terminal  buds  were  almost  de- 
stroyed by  thrips  just  after  they 
broke  into  leaf. 

All  the  large  nurseries  are  as  keen 
on  bud  selection  for  improvement  of 
type  and  production  as  cattle  breed- 
ers are  for  pedigreed  sires.  It  is  the 
irresponsible  alien  and  the  cheap- 
tree  peddler  from  God-knows-where 
who  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
disappointment  experienced  by  small 
men  of  small  means.  The  business 
grower  knows  better  than  to  buy 
cheap  stuff  from  an  unknown.  The 
foundation  of  his  business  must  be 
built  of  the  best  material  he  can 
obtain.  Summary:  Regard  with  sus- 
picion unknown  stock  whose  only 
recommendation  is  that  it  is  low 
priced.  Order  early;  heel  in  prompt- 
ly; plant  with  care.  To  which  may 
be  added:  "Protect  from  the  south 
and  western  sun." 

And  now  regarding  the  varieties 
that  are  in  best  demand  by  the  mar- 
kets. In  prunes  the  first  preference 
is,  of  course,  for  French,  then 
Clairac  Mammoth,  Sugar  and  Robe 
de  Sargent  for  drying  purposes.  For 
shipping  green,  the  Standard,  Sugar 
and  Tragedy.  The  latter  is  more 
of  a  plum.  The  Silver  is  not  a 
commercial  variety  for  drying  and 
is  not  recommended. 

Plums. — The  President  is  becom- 
ing a  favorite;  Burbank,  Wickson, 
Hungarian,  Giant  seem  to  be  in  the 
lead. 

Peaches  (early).  —  Alexander, 
Hale's  Early  (second  early),  Foster, 
Early  Crawford.  Free  (drying  or 
shipping). — Lovell,  Muir,  Elberta, 
Susquehanna,  Wheatland,  Salway. 
Clings. — Phillips,  Tuscan,  Orange, 
Levi  Late.  Many  other  varieties  are 
also  local  favorites. 

Pears.  —  First,  Bartlett.  Good 
quality  and  shipping  varieties  which 
are  growing  in  favor  are  Beurre 
d'Anjou,  Cornice,  Winter  Nelis. 

Cherries  (early). — Purple  Guigne, 
Chapman,  Rockport.  Main  crop. — 
Black  Tartarian,  Royal  Ann,  Bing, 
Lambert. 

Apricots. — Blenheims  and  Royals 
first;  then  Tilton,  Hemskirke  and 
Moorpark. 

Almonds. — Nonpareil  and  enough 
Drake's  Seedlings  for  pollination; 
also  I  X  L,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Peer- 
less. Texas  Prolific  has  limited  mar- 
ket. 

Walnuts. — Franquette,  Placeptia 
Perfection,  El  Monte  and  Eureka  in 
the  south;  Franquette,  Mayette,  Con- 
cord and  Eureka  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State. 

In  both  almonds  and  walnuts  there 
is  said  to  be  a  limited  demand  for 
hard-shelled  varieties  on  the  part  of 
"genteel"  hotels  and  those  who  de- 
sire that  their  guests  may  not  con- 
sume in  an  absent-minded  way  more 
than  is  really  good  for  them.  Also 
the  necessity  of  using  mechanical 
means,  such  as  a  hammer  or  shoe 
heel,  for  extracting  the  kernel  often 
affords  relief  and  even  entertain- 
ment during  post-prandial  speeches 
in  small  municipalities. 


TRACTOR 


Compact 
Powerful 
y  Durable 


8=16  H.  P. 


Built  to  meet  the  severest  tractor  plotting  conditions. 


There  are  a  number  of  patentable  features  on  the  Laughlin  "Little  Husky"  Tractor  which  have 
been  developed  and  perfected  by  a  man  who  has  followed  th«j  trend  of  the  creeper  type  of  tractor 
since  its  inception.  He  has  studied  and  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  past  and  has  produced 
a  dependable  machine,  embodying  improved  features. 

The  oscillating  frame  is  hinged 
independent  of  the  sprocket  axle 
and  takes  all  the  strain  off  from 
the  track  drive  gears. 

The  track  links  are  really  a 
solid  railroad  tie  with  no  loose 
spools  or  pins  to  work  out  and 
delay  your  plowing. 


The  "LITTLE  HUSKY"  Tractor 
.  is  not  an  Experiment 


BUILT  BY 


Some  Distinctive  Features 

Valve  in  Head  Motor — Enclosed  Valves. 
Two  Independent  Side  Clutches — Enclosed. 
Large  Cooling  Fan — Gear  Driven. 
External  Cut  Drive  Gears — Enclosed. 
Spring  Mounted  Radiator — Perfex. 
Stationary  Drive  Pulley. 

Dixie  High  Tension  Magneto — Impulse  Starter. 
Patented  Sure-Grip  Track  Links. 
Laughlin  Heavy  Duty  Slow  Speed  Motor.    700  R.  P.  M. 
Demountable  Sprockets,  Rim  Mounted  on  Hyatt  Bearings. 
Double  Flanged  Idler.   Mounted  on  Hyatt  Bearings. 
Transmission — Sliding  Gear  Type,  Enclosed — running  in  oil. 
Sent  on  request — descriptive  literature, 
giving  full  specifications. 


The  Homer  Laughlin  Engineers  Corporation 

2652  Long  Beach  Ave.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Common  variety  19c  per  lb. 

Smooth  Peruvian  25c  per  lb. 

Hairy  Peruvian  37c  per  lb. 

SELECTED  SEED 

Delivery  to  you  by  prepaid  Freight 
Delay  buying  until  you  have 
compared  my  samples  with 
seed  others  offer. 

E.  F.  SAN6UINETTI 

YUMA  ARIZONA 


THE  SELF-OIUHG  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  it*  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to^  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motori 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  SplashOiling 
System  constantly1 
floods  every  bearing  with  oi  . 
venting  wear  and  enabling 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breezed 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods   and   Steel   Frame  Saws. 

Write  AER MOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago 

HEAVEN  AND  HELL 

Swedenborg's  great  work,  400  pages,  15  cents  postpaid. 
Pastor  Landenborger,  Windsor  Place  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


The  rain  damaged  only  slightly 
the  grape  crop  around  Winton. 


looK  ior  ihisjjlGN 


Iti  means  full-powered, 
high-quality  gasoline,— 
every  drop!  Be  sure  it's 
Red  Crown  before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


*  Gasoline  <f Quality 


Napa  County  Fair 

NAPA,  CAL.,  OCT.  10-11-12 


See  Napa  County  at  her  best.  Poultry,  livestock,  as  well  as  gen- 
eral agricultural  products,  will  be  on  display.  Twenty  thousand 
square  feet  of  exhibits.    The  roads  to  Napa  are  good. 

E.  P.  LOCARNINI,  Manager 


Napa,  California 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  By  E.  J.  Wickson 

525  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


$2  Postpaid 
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The  Latest  on  the  Prune  Situation 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox.] 

We  reported  last  week  the  state  of  Growers'  Association 


affairs  in  the  great  prune  section  of 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  At  this 
writing,  September  21.  things  look 
a  little  brighter.  If  the  weather  is 
propitious  and  keeps  clear,  the  Vaca- 
ville  section  will  not  lose  over  10 
per  cent  of  the  crop.  They  have  had 
the  sun  over  there.  And  the  rain 
has  put  their  orchards  into  such  fine 
shape  that  their  gains  far  outweigh 
the  individual  losses  of  fruit,  though 
all  their  figs  are  gone,  too. 

The  Napa  and  Sonoma  people  had 
much  of  their  fruit  stacked  and  most 
of  this  is  fairly  safe  except  the  last 
dips,  but  it  won't  stand  very  much 
more  inclement  weather.  If  the 
weather  clears  up  and  is  good  from 
now  on,  the  loss  in  Napa  county 
should  not  exceed  25  per  cent,  and 
it  would  not  be  nearly  so  much  if 
the  fruit  that  has  fallen  since  the 
rain  could  be  saved.  Owing  to  the 
poor  drying  weather  preceding  the 
storm,  almost  everybody's  trays  were 
in  use  and  none  are  available  to  take 
care  of  the  green  fruit.  D.  A.  Dun- 
lap  of  Yountville  has  5000  trays  full 
of  fruit  and  some  fruit  in  the  bins, 
but  he  says  that  at  least  50  tons  will 
be  lost  that  have  fallen  since  the 
rain.  He  is  putting  about  300  trays 
a  day  through  his  evaporator.  As 
the  fruit  is  dried,  he  will  redip  them 
and  get  them  thoroughly  dry  before 
they  go  into  the  bins. 

REDIPPING. 

A  year  like  this  it  is  most  impor- 
tant to  do  this.  Dry  well  all  now 
on  the  trays,  then  redip  and  dry 
thoroughly  before  putting  in  the 
bins.  Look  over  the  trays  and.  pick 
out  any  stuff  that  is  soft  or  under- 
cured — also  pick  out  all  slabs.  The 
greatest  pains  must  be  taken  this 
year  to  send  the  fruit  in  right.  In 
redipping,  use  about  1  pound  of 
cooking  soda  to  20  gallons  of  water, 
adding  a  little  lye  or  caustic  soda 
as  is  seen  necessary.  Then  dump 
them  onto  clean  trays  that  have 
been  scrubbed  clean  of  mould  or 
much  labor  will  be  lost.  We  sug- 
gest that,  after  scrubbing,  the  trays 
be  sprayed  with  formaldehyde — 1 
pint  to  25  gallons  of  water. 

By  the  time  this  article  appears 
it  will  be  too  late  to  make  many 
suggestions,  but  the  fruit  must  be 
kept  moving.  The  sooner  it  is 
changed  to  other  trays  after  it  is 
firm  enough  to  handle,  the  better. 
Fruit  that  has  soured  halfway 
through  and  that  which  has  been 
mouldy  and  afterwards  dried  must 
be  kept  separate  from  the  sound 
fruit.  Otherwise  it  will  all  be  placed 
in  the  second  class. 

The  California  Prune  and  Apricot 


Helpful 
To  Planters 


FALL 

PLANTING 

OF 

ALFALFA 


This  booklet  is  assisting  hundreds  of 
alfalfa  planters  to  secure  a  better  and 
longer-lived  field  of  alfalfa.  It  is  sent 
free,  on  request. 

Plant  the  kind  of  alfalfa  that  will  yield 
heaviest  and  live  longest  under  your  own 
soil  and  moisture  conditions. 

There  are  seven  kinds  of  Green  Gold 
brand  alfalfa  seed.  One  will  suit  your 
conditions. 

Write  today  for  booklet  describing  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  alfalfa  and  price:!  on  sew 
crop  seed. 

BOMBERGER  SEED  CO. 

725  TENTH  ST.,  MODESTO,  CAL. 

(Desk  A) 


recommends 

that  four  grades  be  maintained  by 
the  grower  in  his  deliveries  this 
year:  1,  Prunes  dried  before  the 
storm  and  in  perfect  condition;  2, 
prunes  that  are  skin-damaged;  3, 
cracked  prunes;  4,  slabby  prunes. 
The  last  three  grades  must  be  bone 
dry.  It  will  necessitate  quite  a  little 
hand  picking,  but  there  are  many 
little  hands  that  can  assist  in  this 
light  work. 

COMPARISONS  OF  WET  SEASONS. 

We  remember  the  season  of  1904, 
when  we  had  in  Napa  county  4.37 
inches  of  rain  between  the  23d  and 
26th  of  September.  But  the  season 
had  been  good  for  curing  and  what 
was  left  out  was  redipped  and  came 
out  with  practically  no  loss.  In 
1912  we  had  nearly  3  inches  of  rain 
on  the  6th  and  7th  of  September.  It 
was  early  in  the  season  and  many 
prunes  were  cracked  and  many  more 
never  did  sugar  up  well.  Some  were 
redipped  along  in  the  winter  and 
much  hand  picking  was  done.  This 
year  of  grace  Napa  averaged  about 
2y2  inches  of  rain  September  11  and 
12.  But  the  prunes  were  already  in 
a  delicate  condition  as  to  the  skin 
because  of  the  cloudy  weather  that 
had  prevailed  ever  since  picking 
began — not  enough  sun  to  toughen 
them  up.  Some  prunes  had  been  on 
the  trays  already  for  two  weeks. 
These  were  stacked  and  safe,  but  it 
indicates  the  poor  drying  conditions. 
Now  those  people  who  are  drying 
on  alfalfa  ground  have  to  shift  off 
or  the^  never  will  get  through,  and 
the  trays  will  have  to  be  tilted  off 
the  ground  till  it  gets  dry  or  they 
will  simply  mould  on  the  bottom  and 
retard  drying.  The  Government  will 
probably  require  most  of  the  sound 
fruit  there  is.  Sour  or  moulded  fruit 
will  not  be  accepted  for  the  use  of 
our  boys.  It  is  up  to  our  growers 
to  go  to  any  trouble  and  expense  to 
have  their  fruit  well  handled  this 
year,  not  only  for  their  own  sakes 
but  for  the  honor  of  the  industry. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  using 
cleaned  trays  to  dump  redipped  fruit 
on  and  by  careful  hand  picking. 

Sheridan  W.  Baker  of  Santa  Rosa 
reports  a  present  loss  for  Sonoma 
county  of  25  per  cent.  He  says: 
"Of  my  personal  fruit,  we  had  half 
of  it  stacked  and  one-third  is  now 
in  jeopardy.  We  are  picking  from 
the  orchards  direct  onto  the  trays 
and  have  constructed  a  large  vat 
into  which  we  are  dipping  tray  and 
all  to  save  extra  handling  of  fruit. 
We  are  dipping  the  prunes  that  have 
begun  to  sour  in  a  solution  of- com- 
mon baking  soda,  using  1  pound  to 
15  gallons  of  water,  hot  if  possible. 
If  not,  we  use  cold  water.  While 
this  fruit  will  not  be  first-class,  if 
it  has  not  soured  clear  to  the  pit  it 
will  have  some  food  value." 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SALVAGE. 

Ralph  P.  Merritt,  California  Food 
Administrator,  has  forwarded  to 
Washington  a  plan  to  salvage  the 
waste  of  the  prune  crop  by  convert- 
ing it  into  denatured  alcohol.  In 
addition  to  the  fermented  portion  of 
the  fruit  being  utilized,  the  pits 
could  also  thus  be  saved  for  the 
Government.  This  use  of  fermented 
fruit  is,  we  hear,  always  practised  in 
Germany.  The  apples,  plums  or 
what-not  are  dumped  into  tanks  to 
rot  and  about  Christmas  time  the 
farmer  begins  to  dip  it  out  and  dis- 
til it,  there  being  no  tax  on  the 
farmer  on  his  private  still. 

The  denatured  alcohol  from  Cali- 
fornia's waste  fruits  may  become  a 
very  valuable  by-product. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PRUNING 
TREES. 

If  the  very  best  pruners  obtain- 
able were  sent  around  the  country 
by  the  associations  to  prune,  say  10 
trees  in  different  parts  of  each  mem- 
ber's orchard,  and  keep  the  trees 
marked,  it  would  help  the  indus- 
tries. These  object  lessons  would  be 
especially  beneficial  now  that  we 
shall  probably  be  dependent  on  un- 
trained help,  both  male  and  female, 
in  "carrying  on"  the  fruit  industry. 


We  Manufacture  Levelers  for  Any  Power  From  6  Horses  to  a  7ft  H,  P.  Tractor 


A  Schmeiser  Leveler 


of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Freanos  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  an  now 
being  used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by 
contractors— saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE  SEND  THEM  ON  THREE  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist 
raises  and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require 

MM  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog.  J-600.  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  SaTlng  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Manufacturers  of 

Sore  Pop  Almond  Holler  and  Separator,  3  sizes;  McGarvln  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 
any  size;  Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Special  Har- 
rows, Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  and  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks.  We  sell 
the  Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader. 


SWhatDoes 
It  Me 


In  reading  over  the  specifications  of 
the  leading  tractors,  you  will  see  "under  Ignition  the  phrase  "K-W 
High  Tension  Magneto  with  Impulse  Starter." 


The  Impulse  Starter 


What  Does  It  Mean?  To  owners  of  these  tractors,  it  means 
Sure  and  Easy  Starting,  regardless  of  the  weather,  how  large 
the  motor  or  how  slow  the  engine  is  cranked.  It  means  No  Bat- 
teries, No  Starting  Coils,  and  No  Complicated  Self  Starters.  It 
means  absolute  protection  against  motor  "kick-backs"  while  crank- 
ing even  when  the  spark  lever  is  left  fully  advanced. 

What  It  Does!  The  K-W  Impulse  Starter  holds  back  the  shaft 
or  rotor  of  the  magneto  until  the  firing  point  of  one  of  the  cylinders 
is  reached.  The  shaft  is  then  automatically  released  and  is  pro- 
pelled forward  (by  means  of  a  powerful  spring)  at  a  very  high  rate 
of  speed  —  until  it  catches  up  to  its  former  position.  This  produces 
a  spark  as  large  and  hot  as  though  the  engine  was  running  at  full 
speed,  thus  insuring  an  explosion  in  the  cylinder  and  a  positive 
immediate  start. 

i7w\Hit»h  Tension 
^MAGNETOS 

not  only  insure  the  Easy  and  Quick  starting  of  cold  motors,  but 
increase  the  power  derived  from  the  same  amount  of  fuel,  over  that 
of  any  other  ignition  system.  They  permit 
the  use  of  th*e  cheaper  grades  of  fuel  and 
give  ''No  Trouble"  service. 

Before  You  Buy  a  Tractor*  Look  up  a 
neighbor  who  is  using  a  K-W  Magneto  and 
talk  it  over  with  him.  Then  we  know  you 
will  insist  upon  a  K-W  Magneto  on  any 
tractor  you  may  decide  to  purchase. 

!THE(ff-W) IGNITION  CO 

2889  Chester  Ave  V^>/CLEVEl/U<D.0rllO.  U.S.A. 

Write  for  a  list  of  K-W  Equipped  Tractors 
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Choosing  the  Variety  of  Wheat 

[By  W.  W.  Mackie,  University  of  California.! 


Many  new  wheat  fields  are  to  be 
planted  in  response  to  the  request 
of  the  Government.  In  many  in- 
stances the  farmer  has  difficulty  in 
selecting  the  variety  best  adapted  to 
his  soil  and  climate.  A  description 
of  the  characters  of  the  available 
varieties  and  a  definition  of  regions 
where  each  has  been  proved  well 
adapted  will  assist  the  farmer  in  his 
choice. 

The  varieties  which  have  proved 
their  worth  through  the  severe  tests 
of  California  conditions  include  the 
following:  White  Australian  (Blue- 
stem),  Little  Club,  Sonora,  Defiance, 
Early  Baart,  Galgalas,  Turkey  Red, 
and  Marquis. 

White  Australian,  which  is  identi- 
cal with  Bluestem,  is  a  medium 
early,  fairly  drought  resistant,  heavy 
yielding  wheat.  It  is  classed  as 
hard  white.  Ordinarily  it  does  not 
shatter,  but  under  severe  winds 
heavy  losses  may  occur. 

Sonora  is  noted  for  its  drought 
resistance,  earliness  and  heavy 
yields.  It  is  well  adapted  to  late 
planting,  especially  under  irrigated 
conditions,  but  it  is  very  susceptible 
to  rust  and  wind  shattering.  It  is 
classed  as  soft  white  and  sells  at  the 
lowest  price. 

Little  Club  is  a  very  heavy  pro- 
ducer; stiff,  short,  erect  straw,  which 
does  not  lodge.  The  small,  compact 
heads  do  not  shatter  even  under  se- 
vere wind  storms.  It  is  rust  suscep- 
tible, medium  early  and  is  classed 
with  Sonora  in  quality  and  price. 

Defiance  is  noted  for  its  rust  re- 
sistance. Under  rust  attack  it  will 
give  larger  yields  than  any  other 
bread  wheat  commonly  grown.  As 
it  stools  profusely  and  is  very  late, 
it  should  be  planted  early  and  seeded 
thinly.     It  is  non-shattering.  The 


quality  is  excellent  and  is  classed  as 
hard  white. 

Early  Baart,  a  wheat  new  to  Cali- 
fornia, is  a  heavy  yielding,  early 
bearded  wheat  of  excellent  milling 
quality.  The  kernel  is  long  and 
white  and  is  classed  as  hard  white. 
It  is  subject  to  loss  from  shattering 
where  heavy  winds  prevail.  In  such 
areas  it  is  best  to  harvest  when 
slightly  green  with  a  self-binder. 

Galgalas  is  a  heavy  yielding,  late 
wheat,  somewhat  resembling  Sonora 
in  red-colored,  velvety  head,  but  dif- 
fering in  its  long  white  kernel  of 
excellent  quality.  It  is  classed  as 
hard  white. 

Turkey  Red  is  a  heavy  yielding, 
bearded,  drought  resistant  winter 
wheat.  It  is  adapted  to  regions  of 
snowfall.  It  is  subject  to  lodging 
and  shattering.  It  is  classed  as  hard 
red  winter. 

Marquis  is  a  new  wheat  which 
has  given  good  results  in  several 
parts  of  the  State.  It  is  medium 
early,  quite  wind  resistant,  and 
somewhat  rust  and  smut  resistant. 
It  is  excellent  in  quality  and  classed 
as  hard  red  spring. 

Experience  has  shown  that  these 
wheats  are  adapted  respectively  to 
the  following  regions:  Sonora  to  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  below  Madera 
county,  the  dry  west  side  below 
Newman,  the  dry  valleys  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  county,  and  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley; Defiance  to  the  cool,  moist, 
rusty  coast  regions  and  elsewhere 
where  long  seasons,  moisture  and 
rust  exist;  Galgalas  to  the  north- 
eastern counties  as  spring  wheat, 
Tulare  Lake  region  and  San  Luis 
Obispo  county;  Early  Baart  wher- 
ever the  soil  is  rich  and  moisture 
abundant;  Marquis  to  the  valleys 
of  northeastern  California  as  a 
spring  wheat. 


Charge  For  Tractor  Work 

[Written  1or  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  Samson 
S25  tractor,  which  is  to  be  used  in 
operating  a  bean  thresher.  The 
thresher  is  small,  requiring  about 
12  horsepower  and  two  horses  to 
pull  from  place  to  place.  What 
would  be  a  fair  price  per  day  (about 
eight  hours)  for  the  engine — they 
to  furnish  engineer,  distillate,  oil, 
etc.,  but  I  would  stand  any  repairs? 
I  have  been  told  that  $7  per  day 
would  be  a  good  price  for  that  va- 
riety of  work. — Subscriber. 

[We  surmise  that  unless  you 
choose  the  engineer  and  know  how 
he  will  treat  the  engine  you  might 
have  to  charge  a  rate  that  would 
cover  nearly  100  per  cent  deprecia- 
tion. Where  you  stand  the  repairs, 
there  would  be  a  tendency  for  the 


engine  to  be  neglected.  If  your  en- 
gineer conscienciously  looks  over  the 
machine  daily,  replaces  the  oil  when 
it  gets  dirty,  keeps  all  nuts  tight 
and  all  breakage  or  wear  promptly 
repaired,  you  could  then  figure  your 
daily  depreciation  on  the  probable 
life  of  the  machine,  adding  this  to 
interest  on  the  investment  and  cost 
of  insurance.  Under  these  condi- 
tions both  parties  would  be  advan- 
taged, because  otherwise  you  would 
be  paying  the  depreciation  without 
return.  The  wear  on  your  engine 
at  that  work,  if  well  cared  for, 
would  not  add  much  to  the  depre- 
ciation .  charge.  Seven  dollars  per 
day  would  be  a  good  price  for  that- 
variety  of  work,  considering  the  re- 
pair possibilities.] 


Deep  Plowing  for  Grain 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


There  is  a  danger  in  deep  plow- 
ing for  grain,  as  observed  by  N.  H. 
Pales  of  southern  Monterey  county. 
One  of  his  neighbors  has  plowed 
deep  for  grain  two  years  and  has 
had  smaller  crops  than  those  who 
plowed  shallow.  Mr.  Fales  plowed 
30  acres  as  deep  as  possible  on  adobe 
ground  with  no  plowsole,  using 
horses,  after  rains  came  last  winter, 
and  made  nothing  from  it.  About 
100  acres  simply  disked  before  the 
rains  and  harrowed  after  the  rain 
made  60  tons  of  volunteer  wild  oat- 
wheat-barley  hay.  The  disking  was 
done  to  cover  weed  seed  so  they 
would  sprout  quickly  when  moist- 
ened. The  principal  reason  for  poor 
crops  due  to  deep  plowing  just  be- 
fore seeding  is  that  the  subsurface 
soil  is  not  pulverized  and  compacted. 
It  has  so  many  air  spaces  that  moist- 
ure evaporates  into  them  and  gets 
away  so  the  plant  roots  die  for  lack 
of  moisture.  The  other  objection  is 
that  deep  plowing  turns  up  chunks 
of  plowsole  and  subsoil  which  do  not 
have  much  available  fertility  until 
they  have  weathered  a  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  implements 
built  to  pulverize  and  compact  sub- 
surface  soil   and   if  there  weren't 


the  loss  of  one  crop,  with  a  full 
crop  next  year,  is  better  than  two 
half  crops. 

POWER  NOTES. 

The  Yuba  Mfg.  Co.  reported  re- 
cently that  it  was  behind  98  orders 
on  its  20-35-horsepower  tractors, 
but  about  even  with  orders  on  the 
12-20.  About  25  of  the  40-70s  have 
been  built  and  sold. 

Eighteen  tons  of  Malaga  grapes 
per  load  are  to  be  hauled  from  Tu- 
lare to  Kingsburg  by  Frank  Gianini 
with  a  five-ton  Fageol  motor  truck 
and  two  five-ton  trailers.  Mr.  Gian- 
ini has  been  hauling  peaches  and 
other  farm  products  by  truck  for 
his  tenants. 

Kings  county  last  year  produced 
5110  tons  of  dried  peaches  and  ship- 
ped about  an  equal  weight  green  to 
the  East.  Armona  is  the  fruit  cen- 
ter, the  southern  part  of  the  county 
being  alfalfa,  pasture,  grain  and 
summer  crops  only. 

The  Ventura  County  Fair  will  be 
held  in  Ventura,  October  2,  3,  4 
and  5.  Plans  have  been  completed 
whereby  Santa  Barbara  county  may 


Monarch  neverslip  Tractor 


Did  More  and  Better  Work 

at  the  DEMONSTRATION  than  any  other  tractor 
of  its  size  and  type 

PRICES  ADVANCE  IN  A  FEW  DAYS 

SEE  US  QUICK 

W.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO.  2^°A^t^i 


To  do  the  work  of  one  horse  use  a 

BEEMAN  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and 

WALKING 


Write  for  Descriptive  Circular 

H.  V.  CARTER  COMPANY 


724  Van  Ness  Avenue 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Gas  Engines 
Oil  Engines 
Distillate  Engines 
Centrifugal 
Pumps 
Turbine  Pumps 
Deep  Well 
Heads 

Deep  Well 
Cylinders 

Sand  and 
Dredge  Pumps 

Contractors' 

Pumps 
Water  Works 

Pumps 
Acid  Pumps 
Rotary  Pumps 

Oil  Pumps 
Steam  Pumps 
Electric  Motors 

Louden 
Barn  Equipment 
Hay  Tools 


Put  Your 

Power  Problems 

Up  to  Experts 

Before  you  invest  in  an  engine  of  any  kind 
for  any  purpose — write  for  our  complete 
engine  catalogs — and  avail  yourself  of  the 
expert  service  that  we  offer.  Tell  us  your 
power  requirements  and  we'll  help  you  select 
the  type  and  size  of  engine  best  adapted  to 
your  particular  needs.  Every  inquiry  an- 
swered promptly,  completely,  and  authori- 
tatively. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco     424  E.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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Lima  Market  and  Crop  Prospects 

I  W  ritten  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress  by  K.  E.  Hodge*.] 


Lima  bean  shipping  in  a  large 
way  began  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember this  year,  the  season  being 
later  than  usual.  A  limited  quan- 
tity were  sold  by  the  California  Lima 
Bean  Growers'  Association  at  12  V*c 
for  immediate  shipment,  according 
to  Manager  R.  L.  Churchill,  and  the 
first  larger  offering  at  12c  for 
October-November  delivery  has  been 
taken  in  a  satisfactory  way.  The 
policy  of  the  association  is  to  sell  at 
whatever  price  current  conditions 
justify,  so  later  quotations  may  be 
either  higher  or  lower,  according  to 
the  course  of  events.  Mr.  Churchill, 
however,  believes  that  the  tendency 
will  be  upward.  California  limas 
have  been  practically  cleaned  up  in 
all  markets.  The  association  sold 
the  last  of  its  holdings  in  July,  and 
Mr.  Churchill  estimated  that  not 
over  ten  carloads  remained  in  Cali- 
fornia September  1.  At  a  recent 
meeting  in  Oxnard,  H.  Clay  Miller 
of  the  Food  Administration  told  the 
growers  that  Government  require- 
ments and  prices  had  not  been  set, 
but  that  England,  which  last  year 
imported  quantities  of  Madagascar 
limas,  will  depend  more  on  Cali- 
fornia this  season  on  account  of 
ship  scarcity.  The  Government  and 
allies  last  year  took  about  3,000,- 
000  pounds  of  California  limas.  Mr. 
Miller  felt  confident  that  they  would 
take  more  of  all  varieties  this  year. 

Directors  of  the  association  re- 
cently estimated  that  in  nearly  every 
one  of  the  lima  producing  counties 
there  is  increased  acreage,  but  due 
to  about  85  per  cent  of  last  year's 
yield  per  acre  on  the  land  that  pro- 
duced limas  last  year,  the  total  crop 
may  be  even  less  than  that  of  last 
year.  A  hot  wave  early  in  August 
materially  decreased- the  prospective 
yield,  while  wireworms,  aphis,  and 


corn-ear  worms  did  considerable 
damage.  Corn-ear  worms  are  new 
pests  on  lima  beans,  but  consider- 
able areas  were  damaged  by  them. 
Sprays  frequently  killed  the  vines 
and  thus  inconvenienced  the  worms, 
but  no  satisfactory  way  of  prevent- 
ing the  worms  has  been  worked  out. 
They  are  hard  to  reach  with  any- 
thing after  the  vines  mat. 

Wireworms,  especially  in  Orange 
county,  cleaned  up  considerable 
patches.  They  worked  on  the  roots 
as  much  as  a  month  after  the  beans 
were  up.  Considerable  acreage  here 
that  ordinarily  would  have  gone  into 
beets  was  planted  to  beans  this  year 
and  on  much  of  this  the  crop  is 
poor,  though  a  beet  and  bean  rota- 
tion is  quite  commonly  practiced. 
In  Santa  Barbara  county  and  parts 
of  Ventura  over-luxuriant  growth  of 
vines  caused  the  blossoms  to  set 
poorly  and  in  some  cases  a  second 
crop  has  set  so  late  that  it  may  not 
mature.  Meanwhile  the  big  thresh- 
ers are  at  work  on  fields  already  cut. 
Rain  did  not  hurt  the  crop  mate- 
rially, though  the  writer  saw  some 
fields  in  Los  Angeles  county  where 
a  large  per  cent  of  pods  in  the  piles 
had  bursted  since  the  sun  dried 
them  off. 

THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  California  Lima  Bean  Grow- 
ers' Association  expects  to  handle 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  crop  this 
year,  which  is  nearly  double  its  ton- 
nage of  last  year.  The  membership 
is  more  than  double  what  it  was  last 
year.  The  association  is  for  the  first 
time  marketing  other  varieties  grown 
by  its  members.  Bags  and  twine 
bought  wholesale  for  members  last 
year  saved  them  about  $30,000  over 
current  prices.  This  is  the  only 
venture  aside  from  marketing  the 
crop. 


Glenn  Co.  Fair  Makes  Excellent  Showing 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Glenn  county  held  its  second  an- 
nual fair  at  Orland  last  week  and 
it  was  a  big  success.  While  war 
conditions  worked  adversely  in  some 
ways,  they  helped  in  others.  Won- 
derful music  by  a  band  from  the 
Naval  Training  School  at  Mare  Island 
and  acrobatic  stunts  by  an  aviator — 
who  made'  the  trip  from  Mather 
Field — were  two  features  that  at- 
tracted the  crowd  and  swelled  the 
gate  receipts  so  that  expenses  were 
covered  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  week  and  the  financial  success 
of  the  fair  assured.  While  last  year's 
fair  set  a  pace  hard  to  beat,  we 
believe  that  every  department  showed 
an  improvement  this  year.  The 
Farm  Bureau,  school  and  industrial 
exhibits  were  housed  in  two  large 
tents  and  commanded  interested  at- 
tention. Most  of  the  leading  trac- 
tors and  implements  were  shown 
and  demonstrated  in  a  field  adjoin- 
ing the  fair  grounds. 

THE    LIVESTOCK  EXHIBITS. 

The  livestock  show  was  much  more 
complete  than  last  year,  in  the  num- 
ber of  breeds  and  the  quality  shown. 
Of  dairy  cattle  the  Jerseys  were  in 
the  majority.  The  exhibitors  were: 
S.  F.  Williams,  Dr.  H.  W.  Hand, 
W.  G.  Gurnett,  A.  K.  &  Nellie  Morey, 
M.  Forlini,  Guy  Baugher,  N.  S.  Nel- 
son, J.  E.  Grout,  John  Harriger,  Ar- 
thur Gearhart.  Arthur  Erickson  and 
John  Button  of  Orland;  N.  H.  Locke 
Co.  and  J.  E.  Thorpe  of  Lockeford. 
The  awards  were  well  distributed  by 
the  judge,  Prof.  Ruble.  S.  F.  Wil- 
liams' Golden  Maidekins  Boy  was 
made  grand  champion  bull  and  N.  H. 
Locke's  Borello's  Golden  Laddie  re- 
serve grand  champion.  J.  E.  Thorpe's 
Salome  was  made  grand  champion 
cow  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Hand  won  the 
junior  championship. 

The  Holstein  exhibitors  were:  J. 
S.  Gibson  Co.  of  Williams  and  J. 
Salvagne  of  Orland.  The  latter  was 
awarded  reserve  senior  champion  and 
first  prize  two-year-old  bull,  the 
other  awards  going  to  Gibson  Co. 

Berkshire  swine  were  exhibited  "by 
W.  F.  Sandercock,  Anchorage  Farm 
and    Superior   California   Land  Co. 


The  Anchorage  Farm  was  awarded 
first  prize  for  best  herd  bred  by  ex- 
hibitor, boar  one  year  to  eighteen 
months,  boar  six  to  12  months  and 
boar  under  six  months.  The  other 
firsts  and  championships  were 
awarded  to  W.  F.  Sandecfock. 

Duroc-Jerseys  were  exhibited  by 
W.  T.  Hollingshead  &  Sons  and 
Adam  Laehenmyer  of  Orland  and 
J.  E.  Thorpe  of  Lockeford.  Hollings- 
head &  Sons  were  awarded  the  ju- 
nior champion  boar  and  first  under 
six  months  boar.  Laehenmyer  first 
boar  under  eighteen  months  and  first 
sow  with  litter;  other  firsts  and 
championships  to  Thorpe. 

The  Poland-China  awards  were 
hotly  contested  by  R.  J.  Yates  of 
Orland  and  J.  H.  Cook  of  Paradise. 
Yates  won  grand  and  senior  cham- 
pion sow  and  boar.  Cook  won  junior 
champion  sow  and  boar.  Yates  won 
six  firsts,  Cook  three,  and  Frank 
Reiman  of  Orland  two.  All  Chester 
White  awards  to  Dewey  Huffman. 

Sheep  were  exhibited  by  Bur- 
roughs Ranch  and  Alfred  Kuhn  of 
Orland,  A.  H.  Mclnnes  and  Ellen- 
wood  &  Ramsey  of  Red  Bluff.  The 
Butte  City  Ranch  had  a  good  exhibit 
of  Shetland  ponies.  There  were  also 
exhibits  of  horses  and  Polled  Dur- 
ham cattle. 

The  poultry,  pigeon  and  rabbit 
show  was  made  up  largely  by  local 
breeders  and  was  good,  in  both  quan- 
tity and  quality. 


EARLY  BAART  WHEAT. 

Early  Baart  wheat  is  coming  into 
surprising  popularity  in  various  parts 
of  the  State.  Several  farmers  in 
Placer  county  tried  it  last  year.  One 
of  them  plowed  about  Christmas  a 
year  previous.  He  replowed  after 
the  rains,  leaving  it  rough  all  sum- 
mer and  planting  last  fall  before  the 
rains  on  red  land  a  little  better  than 
the  average.  He  called  the  piece  six 
acres  and  said  he  got  15  sacks  per 
acre.  It  was  cut  right  after  oats 
were  harvested.,  between  early  and 
late  wheat.  He  likes  it  best  of  all 
varieties. 


Order 


KiAKAlfalfaJeea 

NOW! 


ORDERS 

FOR 
20  TONS? 
'UNFILLED 

;last  YEAR] 


Buy 


-,  ' 


THE 


Orders  for  Germain's  Hairy 
Peruvian  Alfalfa  seed  are  pour- 
ing ,in.  Owing  to  the  small 
amount  of  seed  raised  last  season 
the  supply  of  the  genuine,  true- 
to-type  Germain  strain  is  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  those  who 
intend  to  plant  and  who  fail  to 
place  orders  at  once,  may  be  un- 
able to  obtain  seed  later  on.  Last 
season  we  were  compelled  to 
disappoint  hundreds  of  patrons 
— and  this  season  promises  even 
greater  disappointments. 

Remember — we  urge  you  to  buy 
at  once — no  matter  if  you  do 
not  intend  to  plant  until  next 
spring,  buy  your  seed  NOW ! 

Results  obtained  by  practical 
ranchers  show  an  average  of  2% 
tons  more  alfalfa  hay  per  acre 
with  Germain's  Genuine  Hairy 
Peruvian  Alfalfa  than  with  the 
ordinary  types. 

Special  folder  upon  request. 

Inoculate  your  seed  with 
FARMOGERM  and  get 
bigger  and  better  crops. 
Farmogerm  -  treated  seeds 
mature  earlier  and  produce 
larger  and  better  crops  than 
untreated  seeds. 


Established  1071 

_&  Plant  Ox 

N.E.  Corner' 
Sixth  «  Main  St& 

Op  p.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Please  mention  thia  magazine 
when  you  write. 


CAUTION — For  your  protection,  Germain's  Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa 

is  sold  only  in  sealed  and  stenciled  bags. 


Cuts  Irrigation 

^Ditches 


This  Implement  cuts  Irrigation 
ditches,  laterals  and  other  ditches. 
Quicker,  cheaper  and  better  than  any 
other  machine  ever  built.    It's  the 


Sent  on 
10  days' 
Trial 


Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  up  to  4  feet.  Builds  ter- 
races, levels  and  scrapes  land,  grades  roads. 
Light  draft.  All  steel:  reversible.   Does  work 
of  100  men.   Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  Sold  on 
money  back  guarantee.   You  will  want  a  Simplex. 

SIMPLEX  FARM  DITCHER  COMPANY,  Incorporated,  Box  77,  OwtntiMro, 


THE  H.  C  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton      B.  HAYMAN  CO., 

Distributors 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES  By  E.  J.  Wickson 

525  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Los  Angeles 


$2  Postpaid 
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Fertilize 
Fertilize 
Fertilize 

HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

Blood,  Bone  and  Tankage 

properly  applied  will  in- 
crease your  crop  produc- 
tion. It's  your  patriotic 
duty  to  do  this  for  bumper 
crops  are  necessary  in  Our 
Country's  program  of  win- 
ning the  War. 

Organic  Fertilizers  con- 
tain real  plant  food  and 
our  modern  equipment  in- 
sures the  proper  grinding 
and  mixing,  thus  facilitat- 
ing the  leaching  out  proc- 
ess when  placed  in  your 
soil. 

Our  fertilizer  booklet 
will  be  sent  on  application, 
our  agent  is  at  your  ser- 
vice. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES,  U.  S.  A. 


UYNE 
&  BOWLER 

Turbine 
Centrifugal 
Pump 


Always  in  the  lead  in  introducing 
features  that  effect  bigger  savings  in 
time,  trouble  and  money  to  the  pump 
user,  Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation  an- 
nounces the  introduction  of  a  number 
of  important  refinements.  Full  infor- 
mation regarding  new  construction 
given  in  Folder  No.  25.    Ask  for  it. 

Lay  ne&  Bowler  Corp. 

000  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  I.os  Angeles. 
Bakersfleld,  Fresno,  San  Francisco. 


Hardy 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Bhododendronn,  Azaleas,  Boxwood*. 
Hollies  and  a  complete  line  of 

Coniferous  Evergreens. 
WBITE    FOB  PBICE8 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

ECBEKA.  CALIFORNIA. 


HARDSHIPS  OF  BARLEY  GROW- 
ERS. 


To  the  Editor:  Your  article  on 
"The  Future  of  Barley'-1  was  inter- 
esting. We  are  just  now  interested 
in  the  present  price  of  barley.  At 
this  years'  seed  time  we  were  of- 
ficially implored  to  raise  barley  so 
as  to  save  wheat  for  war  export. 
At  that  time  there  were  three  uses 
for  our  barley:  milling,  malting  and 
stock  feed.  In  the  midst  of  our 
harvest  malting  was  officially  lim- 
ited and  finally  practically  forbid- 
den. We  tried  to  cheer  up  on  mill- 
ing and  stock  feed,  for  the  official 
regulations  required  50  per  cent 
of  barley  flour  in  bread.  Just  as 
we  finished  harvest,  having  paid 
from  $7  to  $12.50  per  day  for  har- 
vest hands,  official  wisdom  changed 
the  bread  regulation  to  require  only 
20  per  cent  of  barley  in  our  daily 
bread.  This  consumes  so  little  of 
our  crop  as  to  be  negligible  in  its 
effect  upon  prices,  and  we  are  left 
with  the  most  expensive  crop  ever 
raised  anywhere,  with  no  market, 
required  to  pay  storage  and  insur- 
ance and  to  borrow  money  to  pay 
the  season's  expenses. 

Let  us  be  pious  or  impious,  as 
may  happen,  and  say  that  we  farm- 
ers are  the  victims  of  substituting 
official  regulation  for  the  laws  of 
God.  At  a  meeting  of  these  sub- 
stitutes for  God,  recently  held  in 
Washington,  it  was  decided  to  so  fix 
markets  and  prices  as  to  let  the 
farmers  "break  even."  It  is  ex- 
pected, of  course,  that  Providence 
will  provide  us  the  means  to  plant 
the  next  crop. 

Over  every  crop  in  this  State  is 
the  shadow  of  labor  shortage.  On 
my  ranch  is  a  potato  patch  of  300 
acres.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  to  continue  until  the  crop  is 
dug,  this  has  required  twenty  Chi- 
nese farm  laborers,  paid  $75  per 
month  and  board — which  at  the 
present  price  of  rice  amounts  to 
$100  per  month  per  man.  Potatoes, 
beans  and  onions  must  be  hoed,  and 
only  Chinese  and  Japanese  will  touch 
a  hoe  handle.  Official  authority  and 
the  scholastic  prowess  of  the  uni- 
versity have  piffled  through  the  sea- 
son, solving  the  farm  labor  problem 
with  a  survey  and  a  card  index, 
while  the  shortage  grows  and  the 
official  cry  for  more  production  gets 
louder — and  common  sense  seems  to 
be  outlawed. — Jno.  P.  Irish,  Oak- 
land. 


FOUR-ROW  BEET  DIGGER. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Digging  sugar  beets  has  been  a 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory  job  with 
horses  and  beet  "pullers."  The  tail 
of  a  beet  contains  a  higher  percent- 
age of  sugar  than  the  body  of  it,  but 
the  pullers  leave  a  great  many  tails 
in  the  ground.  They  require  four 
horses  to  pull  one  row  at  a  time  and 
the  horses  .must  rest  a  great  deal. 
It  was  our  privilege  recently  to 
watch  the  operation  of  a  four-row 
Killefer  beet  digger  on  the  Spring- 
ville  Ranch  of  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Co.  in  Ventura  county.  It 
was  pulled  by  a  75-horsepower  Cat- 
erpillar. One  man,  Ellis  Lund,  oper- 
ated the  engine,  and  one  man,  Mor- 
ton Brezee,  operated  the  digger.  Ac- 
cording to  these  gentlemen,  they 
would  dig  ten  or  twelve  acres  a 
day  with  the  cutting  wings  running 
fourteen  or  eighteen  inches  deep  <in 
the  silt  adobe.  The  cutting  wings 
are  %-inch  steel  plates  about  eight 
inches  wide  and  18  inches  long,  fixed 
so  they  project  diagonally  backward 
on  each  side  of  each  of  two  sub- 
soiler  points.  They  give  the  ground 
a  perfect  subsoiling,  for  they  cut 
every  inch  of  it.  They  lift  the 
ground  about  six  inches,  leaving  the 
beets  entirely  loose,  unbruised,  and 
with  long  tails.  The  operator  rides 
the  machine  and  turns  a  hand  wheel 
to  raise  or  lower  the  cutters. 

The  beet  rows  are  18  inches  apart. 
The  tractor  tracks  are  12  inches 
wide  and  7  2  inches  apart  from  cen- 
ter to  center.  They  do  not  bruise 
the  beets  except  where  the  rows  run 
together  in  poor  planting.  To  make 
good  turning  at  the  ends,  about  24 
rows  are  skipped  at  each  turn  so 
the  outfit  never  has  to  travel  across 
the  end  of  an  entire  field. 


Increasing  the  Value  of  the  Farm 

by  Bringing  it  Miles  Nearer  the  Market 

The  value  of  a  farm  depends  largely 
upon  its  distance  from  a  good  market. 


Today  distance  is  measured  in  min- 
utes, not  in  miles. 

The  Patriot  Farm  Truck  (Lincoln 
Model,  tons  capacity)  readily 

transports  much  more  in  weight  with 


several  times  the  speed  of  a  horse- 
drawn  wagon.  It  lays  down  at 
market  15,000  to  20,000  pounds  in 
practically  the  same  time  that  a 
team  will  deliver  5,000  pounds,  lit- 
erally bringing  the  farm  to  about 
one-fourth  its  actual  distance  from 
market. 


PATRIOT  farm  TRUCK 

Built  for  Country  Roads — Built  for  Country  Loads 

The  Patriot  is  the  first  motor  truck  built  for  farm  work,  and  is  equipped  with 
a  practical  farm  body,  similar  to  what  you  have  always  used  on  your  farm  wagon. 

It  saves  horses  and  high-priced  feed.  It  brings  better  markets  nearer,  for  with  a  Patriot 
you  can  readily  drive  loads  to  a  market  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  distant. 
Business  farmers  can  easily  see  how  such  perfect  transportation  greatly  increases  the  value 
of  their  farms,  to  say  nothing  of  the  convenience  in  being  master  of  roads  and  weather. 
Every  farmer  with  160  acres  or  more  should  find  out  what  a  Patriot  Farm  Truck  will 
save.  Write  for  information. 

HEBB  MOTORS  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Patriot  Farm  Trucks 
1375  P  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Lincoln  Model  Wz  Ton    .^^g^SBllilli      ./H    The  Powerful  Patriot 

Hand  Hoist 


Wathington  Model 


Continental 
Motor 

Internal 
Gear  and 
Worm 
Drive 


by  which  the  body- 
when    loaded,  may 
easily  and  quickly  be 
elevated  to 
dump  its 
load. 

(13) 


Motor  Trucks 

8  BIG  BARGAINS 

We  have  eight  high-grade  motor  trucks  that  we  were  compelled  to 
take  back  from  purchasers  by  reason  of  the  Moratorium  Act. 

Two   2Vz  ton  Trucks 

Three   3     ton  Trucks 

Two   VA  ton  Trucks 

One   5     ton  Truck 

PRICES  $750  to  $4,700 

Terms  if  desired 

Some  of  these  trucks  are  equipped  with  Dump 
Bodies  and  Hydraulic  Hoist,  some  with  flat 
rack  suitable  for  grain  hauling. 

* 

These  trucks  have  all  been  thoroughly  rebuilt 
in  our  own  shops  by  our  motor  truck  experts 
and  are  equipped  with  new  tires. 

We  guarantee  them  the  same  as  we  do  new 
trucks.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  a 
good  motor  truck  and  save  hundreds  of  dollars. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 

Edward  R.  Bacon  Co. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors  of 

Sterling  Motor  Trucks  and  Troy  Trailers 

51  Minna  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Walnut  Crop  and  Market  Prospects  Bright 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Press.] 


California  will  have  a  4  per  cent 
larger  walnut  crop  than  last  year, 
which  was  the  largest  ever,  if  un- 
favorable conditions  such  as  sun- 
burn, rain,  or  labor  shortage  at  har- 
vest do  BOt  change  the  prospects; 
and  it  now  looks  like  the  yield  will 
be  32,000,000  pounds,  according  to 
Carlyle  Thorpe,  manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Walnut  Growers'  Association. 
The  sizes  seem  likely  to  be  about 
normal  and  the  quality  unusually 
fine.  Last  year  the  sizes  were  rather 
small  and  No.  2s  comprised  about 
4  2  per  cent  of  the  total;  while  this 
year  they  will  be  only  about  4  per 
cent.  As  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
plantings  for  the  past  ten  years  have 
been  of  Budded  varieties,  which 
withstood  the  1917  hot  spell  better 
than  the  Softshells,  the  crop  of  the 
latter  is  likely  to  be  less  this  year, 
considerable  fruit  wood  having  been 
killed  in  1917.  while  the  Budded 
nuts  are  increasing  annually.  Grow- 
ing conditions  have  been  fine  and  the 
trees  are  in  better  condition  than 
for  years.  The  crop  is  maturing  uni- 
formly and  the  harvest  will  take  less 
time,  finishing  about  as  usual,  though 
it  will  probably  start  ten  days  later 
than  last  year. 

Market  prospects  are  unusually 
bright.  The  demand  is  keen,  though 
association  opening  prices  will  not 
be  announced  until  October  1. 

Mr.  Thorpe  has  just  returned  from 
the  East.    The  War  Trade  Board  has 


prohibited  importation  of  all  Orien- 
tal nuts  on  account  largely  of  need 
of  shipping  for  other  commodities. 
About  5,000,000  pounds  of  "Man- 
churian"  .walnuts  have  been  im- 
ported annually  in  previous  years. 
The  French  have  an  embargo  on  all 
nuts  in  the  shell,  but  this  embargo 
cannot  be  depended  upon.  France 
is  the  largest  producer  in  the  world 
and  our  principal  competitor.  She 
has  a  normal  crop.  There  is  no 
holdover  in  France  or  America. 
Italy  and  Spain  have  good  crops  and 
a  large  part  of  these  will  probably 
get  to  the  United  States.  At  all 
events,  California  must  be  depended 
on  largely  for  the  holiday  trade, 
which  in  this  country  is  normally 
around  45,000,000  pounds. 

The  association  now  has  2400 
members,  as  against  about  2100  at 
this  time  last  year,  and  it  controls 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  crop.  Sup- 
plies for  the  growers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  association  were  ordered 
early  and  have  practically  all  been 
delivered,  so  members  are  safe  In 
that  line.  Owing  to  the  high  price 
of  burlap,  about  half  of  the  nuts 
will  be  shipped  in  saxolin  bags. 
These  are  made  of  strong  paper, 
open  weave,  being  more  attractive 
because  they  show  the  nuts  through 
the  weave.  As  they  do  not  stand 
much  wetting,  about  half  the  crop 
will  be  shipped  in  the  usual  burlap 
bags. 


participate,  and  Friday,  October  4, 
has  been  fixed  as  Santa  Barbara 
Day  at  the  show.  Agriculturists  and 
fruit  growers  of  the  two  counties 


will  compete  individually  instead  of 
by  counties,  which  will  tend  to  pro- 
mote a  friendly  rivalry  that  is  very 
desirable  in  adjacent  counties. 


Scramble  for  Tomato  Crop 

[Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.] 


Tomato  shipments  from  California 
have  been  light  and  will  continue 
light  all  fall,  for  reasons  cited  by 
H.  H.  Warner  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Markets,  with  headquarters  at 
Los  Angeles.  In  previous  years  can- 
ners  had  contracted  acreage  with 
the  verbal  understanding  that  grow- 
ers might  ship  whatever  green  to- 
matoes they  desired.  Owing  partly 
to  the  effort  before  planting  time  to 
fix  a  maximum  price  of  $15  per  ton 
to  the  growers,  tomato  acreage  was 
reduced  in  California.  When  ship- 
pers went  out  as  usual  to  buy  for 
their  purposes,  the  canners  pointed 
to  their  contracts  and  had  the  ship- 
pers called  before  the  Food  Admin- 
istration for  violating  the  rule  which 
prohibits  solicitation  of  produce 
which  is  already  under  contract. 
The  Government  has  requisitioned 
about  one-third  of  the  canned  out- 
put and  canners  are  holding  strictly 
to  their  contracts,  fearing  that 
otherwise  they  will  be  unable  to 
supply  the  demand.  Shippers  are 
therefore  having  great  difficulty  get- 
ting enough  tomatoes  to  supply  their 
needs.  Unofficial  estimates  of  the 
acreage  in  Southern  California  are 
as   follows:      Los   Angeles  county, 


8800  acres;  Orange.  1700;  River- 
side. 1300;  Ventura,  1200;  and  San 
Diego,  1050.  Two  or  three  years 
ago,  when  we  had  early  fall  rains, 
late  blight  practically  wiped  out  the 
crop  in  Orange  county  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  It  is  probable  that  the 
recent  rain  has  resulted  in  rot  and 
perhaps  blight,  though  reports  are 
not  in.  Summer  blight  has  been 
particularly  bad  in  San  Gabriel  Val- 
ley. Los  Angeles  county,  and  in  the 
Escondido  district  of  San  Diego 
county.  Nematodes  have  been  bad 
in  Ventura  and  Orange  counties  and 
the  Chino  district  of  San  Bernardino 
county.  Mosaic  disease  has  been 
prevalent  in  nearly  all  fields,  but 
has  done  only  slight  damage.  Not- 
withstanding these  troubles,  R.  G. 
Risser  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates, whose  acreage  figures  are 
given  above,  estimated  September  11 
before  the  rain  that  the  yield  per 
acre  should  exceed  that  of  last  year 
if  we  get  no  early  frost  like  that 
of  last  mid-October. 

Most  of  California  tomatoes  ship- 
ped out  of  the  State  are  now  going 
to  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  but  will  go 
north  even  as  far  as  Chicago  when 
frost  kills  the  northern  crops. 


Household  Method  of  MakingGrape  Syrup 

[Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Press.] 


The  following  simple  method  for 
making  syrup  from  grapes  is  much 
used  in  Southern  Italy  and  can  be 
employed  in  California  just  as  well. 
This  syrup  can  be  made  in  any 
kitchen  and  is  suitable  to  be  used 
with  hot  cakes,  cooking  and  other 
purposes  for  m-hich  corn  syrups  are 
used.  It  is  much  superior  to  most 
of  the  syrups  at  present  on  the 
market. 

The  grapes  are  stemmed,  crushed 
and  then  heated  to  nearly  the  boil- 
ing point  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
juice  is  then  strained  off,  through  a 
muslin  bag  in  the  usual  way,  and 
placed  in  a  wide  shallow  pan  on  the 
stove.  Egg  shells  are  put  in  with 
the  juice  to  neutralize  certain  of 
the  acids — say  about  a  dozen  egg 
shells  to  the  gallon  of  juice.  Or 
prepared  chalk  (from  the  drug  store) 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  egg 
shells — about  lVfc  to  2  ounces  to  the 
gallon. 

The  juice  ia'  then  kept  boiling 
slowly  until  it  thickens  to  a  syrup 
of  the  desired  consistency.  It  is 
then  again  strained  through  a  bag 
and  kept  in  jars,  bottles  or  cans  for 
use.    Prof.  Fred  T.  Bioletti,  to  whom 


we  are  indebted  for  these  notes.  Is 
preparing  a  bulletin  to  be  published 
shortly  by  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Berkeley,  in  which  is  to  be  set 
forth  suggestions  based  on  recent 
experiments  for  utilizing  a  limitless 
tonnage  of  grapes  on  a  commercial 
scale. 

LEMON  MARKET  SLOW. 


Lemon  prices  for  the  past  month 
or  more  have  been  shot  to  pieces. 
Eastern  weather  has  been  cold  dur- 
ing that  time  and  probably  the 
sugar  rationing  has  had  an  effect. 
Heavy  arrivals  of  late  cargoes  of 
foreign  lemons  at  New  York  have 
also  depressed  prices  on  account  of 
their  poor  quality.  An  entire  cargo 
of  45,000  boxes,  which  had  been  in 
transit  since  June  1,  has  been  aban- 
doned by  the  importers  because  of 
its  bad  condition.  Another  cargo  of 
26,000  boxes  arrived  in  bad  condi- 
tion due  to  a  fire  at  sea.  The  pick- 
ings of  California  lemons  are  heavier 
than  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  but 
the  quality  is  very  fine.  There  has 
been  no  more  decay  in  transit  than 
usual. 


A  SENSATION  AT  THE 
REGENT  LOS  ANGELES 
DEMONSTRA- 
TION 


,18-36 

STINSON 
TRACTOR 


THE  STINSON  TRACTOR  hsfs  a  greater  per  cent  of  reserve  power 
beyond  its  rating  than  any  other  tractor  on  the  market.  It  trans- 
mits its  drawbar  power  through  spur  gears  only,  and  not  through  bevel 
gears.  All  gears  on  the  Stinson  are  enclosed  in  a  dust-proof  housing  and 
operate  in  a  bath  of  oil.  . 

There  is  positively  no  side  draft  on  the  Stinson,  the  pull  being  direct 
from  the  center  of  frame.    The  Stinson  Tractor  is  equipped  with  the 
stinson-Beaver  motor  with  a  4%-inch  bore  and  6-inch  stroke. 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue  Territory  Open— Agents  Wanted 

Distributors  for  So.  Cal.  and  Arizona 

Arnott  &  Company 

Established  1892 

112=118  So.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


it  this  Tractor  looks  with  Hood,  Beat,  Fenders  and  Bonnet  removed 

THE  "BEAR  CAT" 

Worm  drive,  farm  and  orchard  Tractor  made  the  most  wonderful  demon- 
stration ever  witnessed  with  a  wheel  Tractor,  plowing  12  inches  deep  in 
all  soil  conditions,  in  land  almost  equal  to  cement,  and  pulling  two  bot- 
toms to  the  full  depth  all  the  time,  and  plowed  all  land  allotted  to  it  be- 
fore leaving  the  field  at  every  demonstration.  It  was  conceded  by 
hundreds  of  Tractor  experts  and  practical  ranchers,  to  be  the  one  Tractor 
of  its  type  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  has  traction  in  all  soil  conditions;  is 
absolutely  dust  proof  and  oil  tight;  reserve  power  always  and  will  do  as 
much  work  as  ten  good  horses  in  ten  hours,  and  will  work  day  and  night 
when  necessary. 

•  When  the  total  is  summed  up,  it  will  be  a  question  of— Can  you  get 
delivery  of  a  Bearcat?   Get  in  line  early. 

Watch  for  the  "BEAR  CAT"  at  Fresno  Co.  Fair 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Deep  Dry  Plowing  Paid  Well. 

Dry,  early,  deep  disk  plowing  made 
a  good  crop  of  barley  for  A.  O. 
Crawford  of  Yolo  county  last  sea- 
son, while  plowing  after  the  rain 
yielded  grain  which  paid  less  than 
it  cost  and  some  of  which  did  not 
get  out  of  the  boot.  Mr.  Crawford 
•first  plowed  about  30  acres  with  a 
moldboard.  That  forced  him  to 
either  get  below  the  plowpan  and 
turn  up  big  chunks  or  slide  along 
on  top  of  the  plowpan,  as  had  been 
done  previously.  He  got  a  disk  plow 
and  ran  it  eight  to  twelve  inches 
deep  on  about  300  acres,  cutting 
almost  but  generally  not  quite 
through  the  plowpan,  so  the  rains 
penetrated  it  and  met  moisture  from 
below.  Barley  was  springtoothed 
into  both  lots  after  the  rain,  but 
the  dividing  line  was  noticeably  bet- 
ter all  season  where  the  disk  plow 
worked.  The  yield  averaged  19 
sacks  per  acre  of  grain  weighing  103 
to  108  pounds  per  sack.  Sixty  or 
seventy  acres  plowed  with  the  disk 
plow  after  the  rain  and  only  about 
six  inches  deep  scarcely  paid  for  the 
harvesting.  It  took  a  60-horsepower 
tractor  to  pull  60  inches  of  plows, 
but  it  paicL- 

Fig  Growers  to  Hold  Institute. 

An  institute  for  fig  growers  is  to 
be  arranged  for  Merced  orchardists 
next  month,  under  auspices  of  the 
Merced  Colony  Farm  Center,  with 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
A.  E.  Beers  directing  the  program. 
Similar  institutes  are  to  be  held  in 
Madera  and  Fresno  near  the  same 
time,  each  being  for  two  days.  It  is 
planned  to  have  the  leading  fig 
growers  and  experts  of  the  State  ad- 
Ifirt1.-?  the  meetings.  Professor  Ira 
■feor.nit  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia will  be  among  the  speakers.  The 
question  of  soil  fertilization  for  figs 
will  be  dealt  with  at  length. 

Grain  Growers'  Meeting. 
I  The  California  Grain  Growers' 
meeting  at  Sacramento,  September 
7,  discussed  two  systems  of  organ- 
ization, one  a  capital  stock  project, 
the  other  purely  co-operative  and 
without  capital  stock.  Sentiment 
favored  the  latter,  but  no  conclu- 
sion was  drawn;  and  a  new  commit- 
tee on  permanent  organization  was 
appointed  by  nomination.  The  new 
committee  is  composed  of  Edgar 
Hunter,  Willows;  W.  Q.  Wright, 
representing  San  Joaquin  county;  O. 
E.  Lambert  of  Modesto;  T.  A.  Kil- 
kenney,  Dixon;  and  Jesse  Pound- 
stone,  Grimes. 

Fair  Oaks  Buys  Irrigation  Lines. 

Fair  Oaks,  Sacramento  county,  and 
a  part  of  Citrus  Heights,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  4000-acre  district 
which  recently  voted  $200,000  bonds 
to  buy  the  irrigation  pipe  lines  now 
used  there  and  to  distribute  the 
water  as  a  district.  The  Railroad 
Commission  has  valued  the  pipe  lines 
at  $62,500,  and  the  Fair  Oaks  Water 
Co.,  which  now  owns  them,  has 
agreed  to  accept  bonds  to  that 
amount  as  payment.  Water  will  be 
bought  from  the  North  Ditch  Water 
;Co.  Not  over  $100,000  is  to  be 
spent  while  war  conditions  last. 

Large  Moldboards  for  Alfalf  a  Plowing. 

F  At  least  a  14-inch  moldboard  plow 
is  needed  in  plowing  out  alfalfa,  ac- 
cording to  John  Sprandel  of  Tehama 
county.  The  big  plow  does  not 
shove  roots  ahead  like  smaller  plows, 
but  cuts  them  better.  Its  big  land- 
side  holds  it  more  firmly  in  the  line 
it  should  follow.  Steel  shares  or 
regular  alfalfa  shares  are  best  be- 
cause they  keep  a  good  cutting  edge 
which  does  not  wear  smooth  and 
shove  the  roots  ahead.  A  disk  plow 
is  not  satisfactory  for  alfalfa  be- 
cause the  roots  shove  it  aside. 

Shock  Poor  Corn  Green. 
'  On  many  farms  we  see  corn  which 
has  produced  only  nubbins  or  no 
grain  at  all  being  left  to  dry  up 
while  the  farmers  are  hollering 
about  the  cost  of  hay.  They  are 
losing  half  or  more  of  the  feed  value 
of  that  corn   because  they   do  not 


shock  it  while  it  is  green.  Save 
the  leaves  and  small  ends  of  stalks 
in  attractive  form  and  the  livestock 
will  cost  less. 

Four-Row  Bean  Cutter. 

A  20-sack  lima  bean  crop  mixed 
luxuriantly  with  morning  glory  vines 
was  being  cut  four  rows  at  a  time 
recently  while  all  the  vines  were 
still  green  .on  the  Hugo  McCraw 
ranch,  in  Ventura  county.  It  took 
seven  heavy  horses  to  pull  the  cut- 
ter, which  is  a  sled  with  long  knives 
spreading  backward  from  each  side 
of  each  runner. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Kale. 

It  is  time  to  plant  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower and  kale  for  winter  growth, 
and  those  who  have  not  already 
planted  seed  may  well  buy  plants. 
Too  late  planting  or  too  warm 
weather  frequently  results  in  head- 
less cabbage. 


KILLING  WILLOWS. 


To  the  Editor:     It  may  help  N. 

B.  W.  of  Thalheim  to  know  that  he 
can  kill  willows  by  cutting  so  as  to 
leave  a  stump  a  foot  high,  then  let 
cattle  browse  the  shoots  for  two 
summers.  I  have  done  this  for  ten 
years  and  have  never  seen  it  fail. — 

C.  F.  W.,  Tancred. 


AVERY  TRACTOR 


$650.00  HERE 


CJ[  The  Avery  costs  you  less  to  buy — less  than  any  other  trac- 
tor of  equal  horse  power — it  does  not  require  an  experienced 
engineer  to  run,  and  you  cannot  duplicate  its  power  in  horses 
or  mules  for  less  than  twice  its  coSt. 

The  Avery  Ends  Farm  Slavery 
CJ  Let  us  explain  why. 

F.  H.  P0SS  COMPANY 

California  Distributors 

67-69  Beale  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TEN 

(OF  MANY) 

CASE 

Better*" 
menfs 


|  Weighs  only  3400 
"  pounds,  little  more 
than  a  team  of  horses. 
Low  and  compact  with 
short  wheelbase.  Turns 
In  22  ft.  circle.  Stays 
on  all  fours. 

2 Rated  10  H.  P.  on 
drawbar,  but  devel- 
ops nearly  14  H.  P. 
Rated  18  H.  P.  on  the 
belt  but  delivers  about 
24  H.  P.  This  insures 
abundant  reserve  power. 

O  Four  cylinder  Case 
valve-in-head  motor. 
Removable  head.  Motor 
is  set  crosswise  on 
frame,  affording  use  of 
all  straight  spur  gears. 
This  conserves  power. 

A  Belt  pulley  mounted 
^  on  the  engine  crank 
shaft.  No  gears  used  to 
drive  it.  Pulley  is  part 
of  the  tractor,  not  an 
extra-cost  accessory. 

C  All  traction  gears  are 
**  cut  steel.  enclosed 
and  running  in  oil.  No 
bevel  gears,  chain,  worm 
or  friction  drive  parts. 

C  Case-Sylphon  Ther- 
w  mostat  controls  cool- 
ing system  and  insures 
complete  combustion  of 
kerosene  in  the  motor. 
Prevents  raw  fuel  from 
passing  by  pistons  and 
diluting  oil  in  the  crank 
case. 

7  Case  air  washer  de- 
•  livers  clean  air  to 
carburetor.  No  grit  nor 
dust  gets  into  cylinders 
to'  minimize  their  effi- 
ciency and  shorten  their 
life. 

0  All  interior  motor 
"parts  lubricated  by  a 
combination  pump  and 
splash  system.  Speed 
governor,  fan  drive  and 
magneto  are  dust  proof 
and  well  oiled. 

Q  Complete  accesslbil- 
"*  ity.  No  dismantling 
necessary.  Removable 
covers  permit  you  to  get 
at  parts  quickly. 

1  f)  Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
**»  ings  in  rear  axle, 
bull  pinion  shaft  and 
transmission  case.  , 
Kingston  Ignition  and 
carburetor.  Flve-p4ece 
radiator  with  a  cast 
frame.  Core  is  copper. 
Fin  and  tube  non-clog- 
ging type. 


' 

y—^   


This  One-Piece  Main  Frame 

Reduces  Vibration — Prevents  Disalignment 


Here  we  picture  a  new  tractor 
achievement  —  the  frame  of  a 
I  Case  10-18.  It  is  the  fore-runner 
'of  new-day  ideas  in  designing. 

'  Note  that  this  casting  consti- 
tutes a  dust-proof  housing  for  the 
rear  axle,  bull  pinion  shaft,  trans- 
mission shafts  and  the  bearings 
for  these  parts.  It  also  provides 
a  base  for  the  motor,  which  sets 
cross-wise.  o 

This  type  of  frame  construction 
brings  rigidity  unattainable  in  a 
fabricated  frame.  It  insures  con- 
stant alignment  of  bearings, 
shafts  and  gears.  Owners  avoid 
gear  troubles.    Thus  we  prevent 


And  we  multiply  strength  while 
reducing  weight. 

This  one-piece  frame  is  one  of 
the  greatest  advancements  in 
tractor  history.  It  was  inevitable. 
Others  are  bound  to  follow.  But 
Case  is  in  the  lead.  Case  offers 
you  now,  today,  what  later  on 
will  be  adopted  generally. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  bet- 
terments, some  of  which  are  item- 
ized at  the  left.  Do  you  know  of 
any  tractor  offering  all  these  su- 
periorities? 

A  complete  description  of  the 
Case  10-18,  with  illustrations  and 
specifications,  will  be  mailed  upon 
t  request.    Write  for  it  today.  Or 
*>  visit  a  Case  dealer. 


power  losses. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc 

»  (Founded  1842) 

1298  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Greatest  Tractor  Demonstration  in  West 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 


An  awe-inspiring1  spectacle  it  was 
each  afternoon  to  see  forty-five  trac- 
tors, each  of  different  model  from 
all  the  rest,  turning-  over  30  acres 
an  hour  of  fiercely  resistant,  hard 
adobe.  Three  or  four  other  kinds 
of  soil  as  bad  or  worse  at  various 
parts  of  the  furrows  served  to  keep 
the  plowmen  guessing  and  showed 
not  only  the  best  operators  but  also 
the  best  plows  for  such  conditions. 
Tractors  having  a  total  of  634  rated 
drawbar  horsepower  pulled  plows 
built  to  cut  1390  inches  wide  each 
time  across  the  field  in  the  daily 
afternoon  collective  demonstrations, 
which  were  designed  to  give  the  best 
possible  opportunity  to  compare  their 
pulling  power  at  the  job  where  steel 
operated  by  fire  is  most  needed.  In 
the  individual  demonstrations,  which 
occupied  the  rest  of  each  day  on 
large  plots  of  ground  assigned  to 
exhibitors  for  the  purpose,  about  100 
tractors  of  52  models  performed  at 
the  request  and  for  the  inspection 
of  visitors  who  crowded  around  them 
and  asked  pointed  questions. 

Practically  all  the  modern  imple- 
ments for  preparation  of  seedbeds 
were  hauled  about  by  the  tractors 
until  in  places  those  great  adobe  or 
cement  clay  chunks  were  reduced  to 
dry  dust  shoetop  deep.  Great  sub- 
soilers  tore  gashes  in  the  flinty  earth 
so  deep  that  the  20-inch  mark  on  a 
yardstick  would  go  out  of  sight  in 
them.  One  tractor  cultivated  45 
feet  of  adobe  clods  at  a  trip.  The 
smallest  tractor  had  a'  drive  wheel 
not  over  a  foot  in  diameter  and  gen- 
erated less  than  a  horsepower  on  the 
drawbar.  Tractors  were  turned  loose 
running  backward  and  forward  in 
circles.  One  was  run  onto  a  block 
two  feet  square,  being  left  with  one 
drive  wheel  cocked  up  that  way 
without  straining  the  frame  and 
afterward  being  backed  off  and 
driven  off  forward  as  gently  as  you 
would  lay  your  hand  on  a  sick 
friend.  Another  pushed  a  four-row 
bean  cutter  ahead  of  it  through  soft 
soil.  Another  operated  a  feed  and 
forage  grinder  for  alfalfa,  bean 
straw,  and  all  kinds  of  grain.  One 
operated  a  hay  press.  Another  pulled 
an  orchard  irrigation  checker  which 
itself  closed  the  gaps  made  in  cross- 
ing borders  at.  right  angles.  A  trac- 
tor operated  a  mammoth  ditch  dig- 
ger working  on  a  new  but  very 
effective  principle.  A  revolving 
apron  studded  with  sharp,  heavy 
teeth  dug  into  the  earth  on  the 
level  at  any  depth  desired,  cutting 
under  the  surface  as  it  was  pulled 
forward  and  caving  or  tearing  the 
top  dirt  downard  with  great  speed 
and  minimum  power  per  thousand 
yards  of  earth  handled.  Tillage  im- 
plements of  every  kind  useful  in 
California,  representing  the  best  and 
latest  devices  for  saving  labor,  were 
exhibited  and  explained  in  the  tents. 

DEMONSTRATION  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  weather  was  perfect.  The  at- 
tendance was  fine  and  energetically 
interested.  The  management  of  the 
demonstration  went  forward  without 
a  hitch.  Agricultural  implements 
and  tractors  were  individually  ex- 
hibited and  demonstrated  in  acres  of 
tents  and  on  other  acres  beside 
them.  The  individual  demonstra- 
tion grounds  were  laid  out  along 
driveways  not  much,  if  any,  less 
than  a  full  mile  long.  Each  exhib- 
itor was  allotted  space  according  to 
the  number  and  horsepower  of  the 
tractors  and  implements  he  wanted 
to  show.  Each  one  had  chairs, 
tables,  and  drinking  water  in  his 
tent  for  free  use  of  visitors.  On  these 
individual  demonstration  grounds 
stunts  were  performed  and  a  variety 
of  implements  used  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  exhibitor  and  of  the  farmers 
who  were  there.  Perfect  seedbeds 
covered  by  real  dust  mulches  were 
worked  up  on  most  of  the  plots  be- 
fore the  end. 

In  the  daily  afternoon  collective 
demonstrations  of  plowing,  fields  ap- 
proximately 30  or  35  acres  were  laid 
off  in  plots  500  feet  long  and 
varying  in  width  according  to  what 
each  dealer  thought  his  machine 
could  plow  in  an  hour.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  allotments  varied 


from  a  width  of  five  feet  per  draw- 
bar horsepower  down  to  one  and  a 
half  feet.  This  partly  explains  why 
some  tractors  finished  their  lands 
long  before  others  did.  It  also  indi- 
cates the  unsettled  condition  of 
horsepower  ratings  of  tractors. 

WORK    PER    HORSEPOWER  VARIED. 

As  a  further  indication  of  wide 
variation  in  the  horsepower  rating 
with  respect  to  actual  power  ap- 
plied to  the  implements,  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  the  plow  width  pulled 
by  the  various  machines  varied  from 
1  1  /5  inches  width  per  rated  draw- 
bar horsepower  to  3  1/3  inches.  This 
is  not  a  full  criterion,  however,  for 
the  depth  of  plowing  varied  enor- 
mously, and  the  tractor  which  drew 
one  of  the  narrowest  plows  went 
deepest  most  consistently  of  all.  An- 
other of  the  exhibitors,  whose  work 
was  more  extensive  than  most  of 
the  others,  went  consistently  uni- 
formly deep  and  finished  up  the 
most  beautiful  plowing  of  all  be- 
cause of  the  size  and  uniformity  of 
the  job.  pulling  2  4/5  inches  per 
rated  drawbar  horsepower.  Most  of 
the  tractors  pulled  over  two  inches 
per  drawbar  horsepower  and  the 
average  of  all  was  close  to  2  1/5 
inches.  Inches  of  plow  width  per 
motor  horsepower  varied  from  0.6 
to  2.0,  and  it  is  curious  that  the 
difference  in  inches  plow  width  per 
horsepower  between  the  rated  draw- 
bar horsepower  and  the  motor  horse- 
power varied  as  widely,  showing 
but  little  real  relation  between  the 
motor  and  drawbar  horsepower 
ratings.  If  the  other  ratings  had 
been  precisely  proportional'  to  the 
plow  width  actually  pulled,  ,we 
might  figure  that  the  variation  be- 
tween motor  and  drawbar  horse- 
power really  represented  greater  me- 
chanical efficiency  of  some  tractors 
over  others.  Such  greater  efficiency 
undoubtedly  exists,  but  the  commer- 
cial ratings  are  poor  guides  to  it.  A 
recognized  national  system  of  rating 
motor  horsepower  is  much  needed 
along  with  authoritative  dynamo- 
meter test  records.  The  farmer  who 
would  choose  the  tractor  which  de- 
livers most  of  its  horsepower  at  the 
drawbar  must  watch  and  compare 
closely  the  actual  sustained  unla- 
bored pull  of  various  motors  of  sim- 
ilar sized  bore  and  stroke.  Herein 
lies  a  great  value  of  a  working 
demonstration  as  the  one  held  at 
Los  Angeles,  if  the  work  of  suitable 
sized  motors  was  carefully  compared. 
It  was  remarkable  that  while  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  tractors 
pulled  an  overload  they  almost  uni- 
formly had  power  to  slip  their  tracks 
and  drivewheels  before  the  motor 
stuck.  '  This  is  as  it  should  be,  to 
avoid  the  greatest  motor  strain. 

OTHER  FEATURES  TO  LOOK  FOR. 

Mechanical  efficiency,  however, 
does  not  vary  widely  enough  to 
repay  a  food  producer's  delaying  the 
purchase  of  a  tractor  until  he  can 
study  it  out  scientifically.  More  im- 
portant points  than  this  are  dust- 
proof  bearings  and  accessible  parts. 
If  the  engine  is  so  built  that  va- 
rious wearing  parts  are  not  easily 
accessible,  they  are  almost  certain 
not  to  receive  proper  frequent  at- 
tention and  troubles  become  numer- 
ous. If  bearings  are  exposed  to  the 
possibility  of  California  dust  getting 
into  them,  they  are  sure  to  grind 
out  as  you  would  grind  valves,  only 
faster.  Be  it  said  that  very  few 
tractors  on  our  Western  market  havs 
exposed  bearings.  This  problem  has 
engaged  most  careful  attention  from 
designers  of  tractors. 

Steering  ability  is  an  important 
feature  in  which  great  variation 
was  noticed,  not  only  in  the  end 
turns  but  in  riding  the  huge  clods 
that  fell  into  the  furrows.  Even 
most  of  the  tractors  which  run  their 
steering  wheels  in  the  furrow  were 
with  difficulty  kept  in  line.  Turns 
at  the  end  of  the  furrow  are  of  far 
less  importance;  for  even  in  or- 
chard and  vineyard  work  the  turns 
need  not  be  so  short  as  people  gen- 
erally think-  Comparison  of  these 
and  other  vital  points  was  most 
easily  and  surely  made  at  the  dem- 
onstration, where  so  many  machines 
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LeverHitch 
TRACTORS 


|  '^"ILSONS  are  the  tractors  which  are  light  in  E 

E  -L^l   weight,  but  which,  because  they  are  built  prin-  E 

E  cipally  of  Steel,  are  also  dependable  and  durable.  E 

E  They  combine  strength  and  big  traction  with  light  § 

E  weight  and  fuel  economy  to  a  wonderful  degree.  E 

E  The  Nilson  Patented  Lever  Hitch  insures  good  5 

E  "Grip"  or  Traction  under  all  conditions.    Three  z 

5  Drive  Wheels  keyed  to  the  axle  form  a  Wide  Drum  1 

=  Drive.    This  keeps  the  tractor  on  top  of  loose  E 

E  ground  and  prevents  packing  of  the  soil.  = 

E  In  every  detail  Nilson  Tractors  set  a  high  stand-  | 

E  ard  of  mechanical  perfection.    They  are  equipped  E 

=  with  the  famous  Waukesha  4-cylinder  Tractor  E 

E  Motor  and  Hyatt  Heavy  Duty  Roller  Bearings.  | 

E  The  transmission  gears  are  of  especially  case-hard-  = 

|  ened  steel,  machine  cut,  and  are  enclosed  and  run  § 

E  in  oil.    This  means  a  great  deal  in  increasing  the  E 

E  life  of  the  tractor.   All  working  parts  are  enclosed  5 

E  against  dust  and  grit.   The  motor  is  equipped  with  E 

E  the  famous  Bennett  Carburetor  Air  Cleaner.    In  E 

E  building  Nilson  Tractors  everything  has  been  done  E 

E  to  make  them  long  lived  and  reliable  so  that  every  E 

E  Nilson  buyer  may  receive  the  greatest  value  for  his  j§ 

E  money.  E 

|  Built  for  California  Conditions  | 

E  Nilsons  have  made  good  in  California.  E 

E  American  Fruit  Distributors,  Brawley  (Imperial  E 

E  Valley),  Cal.,  have  used  a  Nilson  Junior,  discing  50  E 

E  acres  per  day  of  12  hours,  using  18  gallons  distillate  E 

E  and  2  quarts  lubricating  oil.   They  have  purchased  E 

E  their  second  Junior.  E 

E  J.  M.  Warner,  Turlock,  Cal.,  has  used  a  Nilson  I 

E  Senior  this  season  to  plow  and  disc  300  acres  of  E 

E  river  bottom  land,  pulling  four  14-inch  plow  bot-  E 

E  toms,  and  later  operated  a  26x46  grain  thresher  E 

E  during  the  entire  threshing  season.  E 

=  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  Nilson  Lever  Hitch  E 

E  Tractors.   Write  or  wire  us.  = 

E  Distributors,  with  Repairs  and  Service,  at  Los  E 

E  Angeles  and  Stockton. 


NILSON  TRACTOR  COMPANY 


1  2662  University  Ave.  S.  L 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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worked  under  practically  similar 
conditions. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  PLOWING. 

Tractors  in  a  demonstration  can- 
not help  but  be  judged  even  by  the 
fairest  minds  partly  by  the  finished 
job  of  plowing.  Farmers,  of  course, 
saw  that  much  of  the  poor  plowing 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  tractors  nor 
necessarily  the  fault  of  the  plows. 
It  was  notoriously  apparent  that 
many  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
plows  were  incompetent  to  handle 
them  in  the  particular  soils  of  the 
demonstration  fields.  Under  such 
management  the  best  and  most  suit- 
able of  plows  would  make  a  poor 
showing,  both  for  themselves  and 
for  the  tractors  that  pulled  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  due  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  soil  and  the  desire  of 
tractor  men  to  make  a  showing, 
many  of  the  tractors  had  too  much 
plow  width  in  proportion  to  their 
power.  The  soil  generally  was  such 
that  plows  must  go  deeper  than  the 
six  inches  required  by  the  rules  of 
the  demonstration,  in  order  to  stay 
in  the  ground  properly  and  do  a 
good  job.  With  the  deep  plowing 
thus  required,  many  of  the  tractor 
drivers  realized  their  inability  to 
pull  the  plows,  so  they  set  them  at 
lesser  depths  and  let  them  ride  on 
their  points  either  in  an  ineffectual 
effort  to  get  them  deeper  or  in  an 
effort  to  make  the  public  think  the 
plows  would  not  go  in  and  that 
therefore  the  tractors  were  not  to 
blame  for  the  shallow,  bum  plowing. 
One  tractor  was  noticed,  however, 
which  on  the  first  day  tried  to  pull 
two  tens  and  made  a  miserable  job. 
Its  operators  were  wise  enough  to 
pull  one  14-inch  plow  the  follow- 
ing days  and  do  a  thorough  job  of 
it.  In  this  case,  even  the  14-inch 
plow  proved  altogether  too  much 
for  the  traction  possessed  by  the 
tractor.  Less  width  of  plows  and 
greater  depth  would  have  been  far 
more  creditable  for  many  tractors. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  two- 
gang  10-inch  moldboard  plows  which 
were  never  designed  for  the  class  of 
work  they  tried  to  do  on  this  field, 
and  the  result  was  unfavorable  to 
the  whole  demonstration.  Clods  as 
big  as  small  wash  tubs  were  com- 
monly turned  up  and  tractors  were 
frequently  stopped  to  knock  such 
clods  from  under  the  plow  beans, 
where  they  had  clogged  the  whole 
works.  Larger  plows  were  not  so 
badly  afflicted  this  way.  The  smaller 
plows  were  scarcely  strong  enough 
to  go  deep  enough  in  this  soil  to 
make  the  finished  job  look  right. 
Even  some  of  the  bigger  plows  were 
broken  and  their  beams  straightened 
out.  Where  disk  plows  could  be 
held  in  line,  they  did  the  best  plow- 
ing of  all  because  they  did  not 
throw  up  such  big  clods.  Here,  as 
with  the  moldboards,  good  plowing 
seemed  more  a  matter  of  proper  ad- 
justment than  even  of  weight  or 
strength.  It  was  noticeable  that  in 
the  length  of  some  furrows  about 
three  different  kinds  of  soil  required 
three  different  adjustments  to  make 
them  go  the  same  depth.  Many  of 
the  plows  did  not  get  the  required 
adjustments. 

FREE  TRACTOR  LECTURES. 

It  is  useless  to  tell  a  man  that  he 
can  or  will  run  a  machine  without 
knowing  its  inner  workings  and 
what  takes  place  when  he  moves  a 
lever,  pulls  a  wire,  or  makes  an  ad- 
justment. It  is  useless  to  tell  him 
what  will  follow  certain  adjustments 
unless  he  knows  why  and  how  that 
result  follows.  It  is  useless  to  tell 
a  man  all  about  how  and  when  to 
lubricate  various  parts  of  the  ma- 
chine unless  he  is  made  to  under- 
stand why  and  how  disastrous  re- 
sults follow  lack  of  attention.  If  he 
doesn't  know  the  inside  of  the  ma- 
chine, he  will  not  adjust  or  lubri- 
cate or  protect  it  properly,  and  early 
grief  comes  with  its  attendant  ad- 
vertisement of  the  supposed  imper- 
fections of  the  machine.  It  was  to 
enable  tractor  owners  and  drivers 
to  know  what  takes  place  in  a  ma- 
chine when  adjustments  are  made 
or  neglected,  and  why  it  takes  place, 
that  the  National  Tractor  and  Auto- 
motive School  and  other  authorities 
gave  free  lectures  in  the  tents. 
These  lectures  were  well  attended 
and  exeited  the  closest  interest. 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


The  Killef  er 
Automatic 
Double-Disc 
Harrow 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


The  Sensation  of  the  Tractor  Demonstration 


(Automatically  Straightened) 


The  above  cut  shows  the  Auto- 
matic Double  Disc  Harrow  auto- 
matically straightened. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  trac- 
tor is  backed  up  until  the  hook 
on  the  draw  chains  can  be 
placed  in  the  hole  on  the  front 
end  of  the  adjusting  swivel; 
then,  by  going  ahead  about  18 
inches,  the  disc  is  drawn 
straight. 

To  set  for  working  position 
-again,  pull  out  the  hook  and  go 
ahead.    This  can  all  be  done  by 
the  driver  from  the  seat  of  most 
tractors. 

Without  a  doubt  this  is  the  most  important  development  to  be  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
farm  tools  to  date.  This  is  the  only  Automatic  Double  Disk  Harrow  on  the  market.  It  was  de- 
signed and  built  in  our  own  shops,  completely;  we  are,  therefore,  the  originators  and  have  it  fully 
covered  by  patents. 

In  the  development  of  this,  our  latest  triumph  in  Disc  Harrows,  we  have  not  only  maintained 
the  great  strength  and  durability  as -originally  designed,  but  have  added  two  additional  most  valu- 
able features,  namely,  our  Automatic  Shifting  Device,  controlled  by  the  operator  from  the  seat  of 
his  tractor,  and  a  greater  flexibility,  so  desirable  in  a  tractor  Disc  Harrow,  but  not  found  in  other 
makes. 

This  Harrow  is  built  in  all  sizes  from  5  to  12  feet,  inclusive. 

The  Killef  er  Manufacturing  Co. 


2209-21  Santa  Fc  Ave. 


Box  156  Arcade  P.  O. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


SUBSOILING  BAKED  CLAY. 


R.  L.  Merchant,  ranch  superin- 
tendent of  the  Pacific  Sugar  Cor- 
poration, Tracy,  writes  to  the  Kille^ 
fer  Mfg.  Co.  as  follows:  "We  are 
using  one  of  the  extra  heavy  trac- 
tor chisels  and  find  it  to  be  just 
the  tool  for  extra  hard  land.  I  am 
subsoiling  a  field  of  baked  clay 
which  has  never  been  plowed  over 
four  inches  deep.  We  are  going 
down  18  inches  and  are  pulling  with 
a  90-horsepower  Best  tractor  and 
are  compelled  to  run  on  low  gear  to 
get  through.  I  can  heartily  recom- 
mend the  Killefer  tools  to  do  the 
work  where  strength  and  durability 
are  needed.  Stop  in  when  you  come 
around  and  we  will  show  you  some 
hard  subsoiling  that  'can't  be  did.'  " 
-v  

Subsoilers  going  eight  to  eighteen 
inches  deep  are  replacing  plows  for 
preparation  of  grain  seedbeds  in 
Imperial  county,  according  to  B.  D. 
Irving. 


FOOD 


The  farmer  must  have  Machinery  now 

to  meet  the  demand. 

You  Implement  Dealers  can  help  him  get  it. 

Our  "time-sales"  plan  for  Tractor  Dealers  en- 
ables you  to  sell  Power  Farming  Machinery. 

ON  TIME 

Write  us  for  particulars 

ADDRESS  DEPARTMENT  A  -  1 

WESTERN  FARM  CREDIT  COMPANY 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG.  TITLE  INSURANCE  BLDG. 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

NORTHWESTERN  BANK  BLDG.  FORSYTH  BLDG. 

Portland,  Ore.  Fresno,  Cal. 
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j-  direct  power 

%  hell  work 


When  doing  stationary  work— 

SAMSON 


R«g.  &  fit  U  S.  &  Fortign  Countries 


TRACTORS 


TRACTORS 

—  Give  steady  and  reliable  power. 

—  Direct  drive  from  motor  shaft. 

—  Automatic  control  gives  uniform  speed. 

A  Model  S-25  will  do  your  Tratfion  and 
Stationary  work  at  LOW  COST. 

SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  CO. 

(Division  of  General  Motor*  Corporation) 

Stockton,  California. 


K, 


CaVeMone/ 

W  •  •  • 

v  repair ing 


V^j  ^four  build itioj 

Don't  wait  until  leaks  occur  and  cause  a  lot  of  damage. 
Have  your  roofB  put  in  weather-proof  condition  at  once. 
Best  results — long-  wear  and  less  repair — will  be  obtained 
by  using  the  old  reliable  PIONEER  ROOFING  which  has 
stood  the  tests  of  30  years.  It's  the  one  roonne  that  you 
can  always  count  on  to  give  satisfaction. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 
— for  Pioneer  and  if  he 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us 

Pioneer  PapcrCo  . 

247-251  IS.  Los.Angeles:st.,[Los  Angeles 


General  Agricultural  Review 


DATES   OP  FAIRS. 

Dates  for  fairs  in  California  are: 

Oakland  Land  Show  and  Exposition — Sep- 
tember 0-October  0. 

Fresno  County.  Fresno— October  1-6. 

Southern  California,  Riverside  —  October 
8-12. 

Napa  County  Fair — October  10-11-12. 

California  Liberty.  Exposition  Park,  Los 
Aneelcs— October  12-26. 

Livestock  Show,  San  Francisco — Novem- 
ber 2-10.'   

Field  Crops. 

The  bean  loss  from  the  rains  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hughson  is  reported 
light.  Late  planted  beans  are  bene- 
fited. 

Reports  from  the  rice  fields  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  rice  has  fully 
caught  up  to  its  schedule  and  will 
be  harvested  on  time. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture urges  early  harvesting  of  rice 
to  save  the  crop  from  the  ravages 
of  migratory  ducks  and  other  wild 
fowl. 

The  Oakdale  section,  which  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago  was  one  of  the 
foremost  wheat  production  districts 
in  California,  has  pledged  itself  to 
go  back  to  wheat  again  this  year. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Sugar 
Company  at  Visalia  has  closed  its 
mill  for  the  season.  The  output  of 
sugar  is  several  thousand  sacks  in 
excess  of  the  high  mark  of  other 
years. 

J.  H.  Stephens,  president  of  the 
Rice  Growers'  Association,  estimates 
California's  1918  rice  crop  at  3,000,- 
000  bags.  There  was  a  total  of 
147,000  acres  planted  this  year,  as 
against  80,000  last. 

The  action  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration in  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture of  beer  after  December  1  vir- 
tually deprives  the  growers  of  a 
market  for  about  50,000  bales  of 
hops,  is  the  claim  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Hop  Growers'  Association. 
The  growers  are  seeking  means  to 
save  themselves  from  this  heavy 
loss. 

Imperial  Valley  grew  about  145,- 
000  acres  of  cotton  in  Imperial  Val- 
ley this  year,  of  which  60,000  acres 
was  volunteer.  E.  E.  Kaufman  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
says  that  the  condition  of  the  crop 
indicates  an  average  yield  equal  to 
that  of  1917,  but  owing  to  the  in- 
creased acreage  the  amount  har- 
vested should  show  an  increase. 

The  healthy  demand  that  exists 
for  all  vegetable  seeds  will  insure 
a  market  for  the  good  crop  of  seed 
harvested  in  California,  especially 
the  river  district.  Beet,  spinach, 
carrot,  lettuce,  onion,  parsnip,  and 
radish  seed  are  all  reported  fair  to 
good.  Salsify  and  cabbage  seed  will 
be  shy.  There  is  room  for  more  at- 
tention being  given  to  the  produc- 
tion of  guaranteed  seed  in  California. 

The  California  Castor  Bean  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  under  contract  to 
furnish  several  thousand  tons  of  cas- 
tor beans  -  to  the  U.  S.  Army  avia- 
tion supply  bureau,  will  have  its 
beans  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  de- 
livered at  Hanford,  according  to 
Professor  Coeheron  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  The  association 
will  pay  6%c  per  pound  for  beans 
cleaned  of  hulls  and  spikes  f.  o.  b. 
Hanford. 

Paul  Williamson,  who  farms  200 
acres  of  beans  just  south  of  La- 
throp,  after  reviewing  the  result  of 
the  rain  storm,  says  he  believes  his 
late  beans  have  been  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  recent  storm.  He  ex- 
pects to  harvest  at  least  Ave  sacks 
more  per  acre.  The  rain  was  bet- 
ter than  an  irrigation  and  he  doesn't 
believe 1  his  earlier  beans  were  in- 
jured in  the  least.  He  thinks  his 
experience  is  typical  of  that  of  other 
growers  in  the  same  district. 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

The  California  Fruit  Canners'  As- 
sociation plant  at  Marysville  packed 
90,000.  cases  of  peaches  this  year. 
"~*The  green~fruit  crop  is  very  light 
in  England  this  year.  Plums  sold 
at  36c  a  pound  green,  and  other 
fruits  in  proportion. 

According  to  Superintendent  Hill 


of  the  Yuba  City  cannery,  something 
like  102.000  cases  of  peaches  were 
canned  this  year,  against  96,000 
cases  last  year. 

Approximately  13,000  tons  of 
California  dried  peaches,  represent- 
ing 65  per  cent  of  the  peach  crop 
of  the  State,  have  been  secured  for 
Government  use. 

The  State  Almond  Exchange  is 
making  advances  on  the  1918  crop 
now  on  the  following  basis:  Non- 
pareils. 15c;  I  X  L,  14c;  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  13c;  and  Drakes,  12c. 

Oakdale  is  preparing  to  handle  20 
carloads  of  almonds  this  year.  The 
Oakdale  Almond  Exchange  is  hand- 
ling the  entire  crop  this  year,  the 
sulphuring  being  done  on  the  spot. 

Guggenheim  &  Co.  last  week 
shipped  the  first  carload  of  walnuts 
of  this  season's  crop  from  Santa 
Ana.  The  carload  was  valued  at 
$20,000  and  the  nuts  were  of  high 
grade. 

Inadequate  thinning  of  peaches 
and  other  stone  fruits  results  in 
smaller  fruits  and  consequently  di- 
minished returns.  Also  the  extra 
number  of  pits  is  a  heavy  pull  on 
the  soil  and  on  the  vitality  of  the 
tree. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Penny 
of  Santa  Cruz  county  reports  the 
leaf-roller  present  in  apple  orchards 
in  large  numbers  this  year.  Thirty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  fruit  has  been 
attacked.  Examination  of  infected 
orchards  shows  many  egg  masses  on 
the  trees  at  this  season.  The  leaf- 
roller  either  totally  devours  the 
young  fruit-  or  scars  it  so  as  to  in- 
jure its  quality.  A  miscible  oil 
applied  when  the  tree  is  dormant 
will  kill  the  eggs. 

Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical . 

In  the  Winters  section,  where 
many  of  the  black  figs  are  grown, 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  destroyed 
by  the  untimely  rain. 

Tulare  county  is  the  second  county 
in  the  State  in  citrus  culture,  with 
33,897  acres  of  oranges  (of  which 
two-thirds  are  navels)  and  4313  of 
lemons,  grapefruit,  etc. 

It  is  reported  that  a  prominent 
olive  broker  recently  said  that  the 
demand  for  California  ripe  olives  is 
increasing  in  the  East,  and  that  the 
public  is  coming  to  know  that  the 
ripe  olive  is  a  superior  product.  The 
superior  pack  of  the  Oroville  plants 
has  helped  much  to  this  end. 


Grapes. 

Livingston  alone  will  ship  300 
cars  of  table  grapes  and  40  cars  of 
peaches  this  year. 

According  to  late  advices  from  the 
East,  wine  grapes  will  reach  $80  to 
$100  a  ton  in  the  New  York  market. 

Grape  crushing  Is  now  proceeding. 
The  big  central  valleys'  wine  grape 
crops  will  be  supplemented  by  a 
heavy  tonnage  of  culls  from  the 
table  grape  vineyard. 

The  price  for  commercial  varieties 
of  rooted  grape  vines  will  be  $25  a 
thousand  this  season  and  deciduous 
fruits  will  average  from  $250  to 
$300  per  thousand  for  No.  1  stock. 

Fresno  fruitmen  report  that  last 
week's  showers  did  very  little  dam- 
age either  to  raisins  or  to  table 
grapes  on  the  vine.  Some  of  the 
bloom  was  washed  off  the  grapes, 
but  the  cool  winds  following  the 
showers  apparently  kept  the  berries 
from  splitting  after  the  shower. 
Some  of  the  raisins  on  paper  trays 
were  slightly  damaged. 


Miscellaneous. 

Twenty  thousand  acres  of  tule  land 
along  the  Sacramento  river  in  Yuba 
county  are  to  be  reclaimed. 

Professor  Thomas  Forsythe  Hunt, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  the  University  of  California,  is 
now  in  England  with  a  special  com- 
mission headed  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Thomp- 
son, president  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, to  study  food  production  in 
France  and  Italy. 
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Does  Such  an 
American  Exist? 

Can  there  be  any  Ameri- 
can who  is  not  doing  all  he 
can  to  help  win  the  war? 
Who  pretends  to  believe 
that  we  could  have  kept 
out? 

Who  whines  or  growls  about  the 
little  sacrifice  he  is  asked  to  make? 

Who  gets  panicstricken  and 
thinks  that  it  would  be  better  to 
compromise  with  the  Hun  and 
listens  to  the  serpent  whisperings 
of  German  propaganda? 

If  such  an  American  exists  let 
him  realize  what  Germany  has 
done  to  Russia,  which  gave  in  and 
negotiated  a  cowardly  peace. 

There  is  only  one  thing  for  us 
all  today  and  that  is  war  to  the 
bitter  end — war  until  the  Hun  is 
utterly  and  completely  destroyed. 

For  those  who  cannot  fight, 
LIBERTY  BONDS  are  the  best 
possible  weapons  against  the 
Hun. 

Buy  Liberty  Bonds  Today 
Any  Bank  Will  Help  You 


'This  Space  Contributed  to  Winning  the  War  by 


It   GHIRARDELLI,  San  Francisco 

BISSINGRB  &  CO. 

F.  H.  POSS  CO. 

MILLER  &  LUX 

WOODIN   &  LITTLE 

H.  MOFFAT  CO. 


WESTERN  MEAT  CO.,  San  Francisco 
W.  J.  FITZPATRICK 
GRAYSON-OWEN    PACKING  CO. 
JOHN   DEERE  PLOW  CO. 
J.  G.  JOHNSON 
C.   C.   MORSE  CO. 
PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


CALIFORNIA  ALMOND  GROWERS'  EXCHANGE 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

MILLS  ESTATE 

HOLT  MFG.  CO.,  Stockton 

ANDERSON -RARNGROVER,  San  Jose 

SILVA-BERTHOLDT  CO.,  Newcastle 
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The  Brood  Sow  TelhHow  to  Raise  Pigs 

(Told  to  R.  H.  Whitten  and  written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press) 


We  have  a  new  herdsman — a  col- 
ored fellow.  Yesterday  I  heard  him 
tell  the  boss  that  if  he  was  drafted 
he  would  rather  join  the  army  than 
the  navy,  "because,"  he  said,  "Ah 
can  run  faster  than  Ah  can  swim." 

I  wish  our  boss  would  join  the 
army  of  progressive  swine  breeders 
who  are  using  modern  methods  in 
feeding  and  caring  for  their  hogs, 
instead  of  being  "in  the  swim"  with 
the  great  mass  of  farmers  who  just 
give  the  work  a  lick  and  a  promise. 
Not  because  I  want  my  pigs  to  be 
brought  up  in  luxury,  but  simply 
because  it  is  his  duty  to  fight  for 
better  results  with  improved  meth- 
ods. Patriotism  demands  that  he 
do  his  part  to  increase  the  supply 
of  the  greatest  of  all  war  foods,  not 
only  by  raising  more  pigs  but  by 
bringing  them  to  marketable  age  in 
the  quickest  time  and  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

I  told  you  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
how  the  boss  ought  to  care  for  me 
and  my  pigs  up  to  weaning  time, 
but  even  if  he  does  all  that  he  can't 
turn  the  pigs  loose  at  weaning  time 
and  expect  them  to  develop  prop- 
erly. 

One  day,  as  he  leaned  over  the 
fence,  I  heard  him  say:  "Blood  will 
tell."  I  guess  he  thought  that  just 
because  my  pigs  were  royally  bred 
they  were  bound  to  develop  into 
crackerjacks.    The  poor  hick  ought 


solution,  and  the  abscess  disap- 
peared in  a  very  few  days. 

WEANING  THE  PIGS. 

Of  course  the  boss  expects  to  raise 
spring  litters  from  as  many  sows 
as  possible,  so  he  will  breed  all  of 
us  except  the  gilts  that  had  litters 
when  a  year  old.  A  sow  should  not 
have  her  second  litter  until  she  is 
two  years  old,  so  these  gilts  should 
be  carried  over,  and  their  pigs  may 
be  allowed  to  nurse-  for  ten  or 
twelve  weeks.  But  all  other  litters 
should  be  weaned  at  eight  weeks. 

With  the  boss  weaning  means  sim- 
ply separating  a  sow  from  her  pigs, 
but  that's  a  pretty  crude  way  of 
doing  it.  and  it  is  bad  for  both  sow 
and  pigs.  About  four  or  five  days 
before  weaning  time  a  sow's  slop 
should  be  cut  down  and  dry  feed 
should  be  substituted,  so  as  to  check 
her  flow  of  milk.  But  the  pigs 
should  have  the  slop  in  their  creep 
increased  enough  to  make  up .  for 
what  they  fail  to  get  from  their 
mother. 

Our  boss  always  takes  the  pigs 
away  from  us,  but  I  notice  that  they 
worry  when  moved  to  a  new  field 
and  do  not  eat  readily.  A  much  bet- 
ter way  is  to  take  a  sow  away  from 
her  pigs  and  return  her  in  twenty- 
four  hours  for  them  to  nurse  for  a 
few  minutes.  Then  keep  her  away 
for  thirty-six  hours;  then  for  good 


Junior  yearling  sows  bred  at  t'arruthers  Farms.  Notice  their  thrifty  condition.  A  Rood  example 
of   what   can   be   aeeoniplished   when   proper   feeding   is   combined   with   scientific  breeding. 


to  know  by  this  time  that  it  re- 
quires proper  feeding  to  make  blood 
tell,  and  that  the  value  of  an  ani- 
mal at  breeding  or  marketing  age 
depends  just  as  much  upon  the  way 
it  has  been  developed  up  to  that  age 
as  it  does  upon  its  value  at  birth  as 
determined  by  its  pedigree  and  in- 
dividuality. 

I  guess  every  hog  raiser  knows 
that  the  secret  of  success  is  in  keep- 
ing the  "baby  bloom"  on  pigs  as 
they  develop.  This  is  easy  enough 
up  to  weaning  time,  but  the  real 
period  when  a  pig  is  "made  or 
marred"  is  after  weaning,  when  the 
attendant  begins  to  feed  in  a  me- 
chanical way  and  turns  his  chief 
attention  to  other  things  that  he 
considers  more  important.  He  couldn't 
make  a  worse  mistake,  for  there  is 
no  animal  that  will  go  backward 
from  lack  of  care  quicker  than  a 
hog,  and  a  very  little  difference  in 
the  care  of  a  season's  crop  of  pigs 
may  mean  a  difference  of  several 
hundred  dollars  in  value  at  selling 
time. 

CASTRATING  PIGS. 

If  the  pigs  are  to  be  raised  for 
market,  all  boars  should  be  cas- 
trated two  weeks  before  weaning 
time,  as  it  gives  them  too  much  of 
a  setback  if  done  right  at  weaning 
time.  I've  noticed  that  the  earlier 
it's  done  the  less  the  shock  is  to  the 
pigs  and  the  less  their  growth  is 
checked. 

Select  a  clear,  dry  day  to  do  the 
work.  It  should  never  be  done  on 
a  rainy  day,  and  if  the  pigs  are  to 
be  turned  into  a  field  after  the  oper- 
ation it  should  be  free  from  mud- 
holes  and  wallows. 

Bad  effects  from  this  operation 
are  rare,  but  once  an  abscess  devel- 
oped on  one  of  my  pigs.  The  boss 
opened  it  with  a  clean  knife,  washed 
it    twice   daily   with   an  antiseptic 


unless  she  has  an  unusually  heavy 
flow  of  milk,  in  which  case  it  may 
be  necessary  to  put  her  back  once 
more.  Her  udder  should  be  watched 
carefully  to  see  that  it  dries  up 
properly,  so  that  no  injury  will 
result  to  her  and  the  udder  will  be 
in  perfect  shape  for  the  next  litter. 

If  there  are  a  few  small  pigs  in 
a  litter,  it's  a  corking  good  idea  to 
leave  them  with  the  sow  for  a  few 
days  after  the  others  are  separated. 
The  extra  supply  of  milk  will  push 
them  along  and  enable  them  to  catch 
up  with  their  mates,  and  when  you 
put  them  all  together  again  you 
won't  be  able  to  tell  which  ones 
were  the  runts. 

FEEDING  THE  GROWING  STOCK. 
Proper  development  does  not  mean 
simply  an  increase  in  weight.  The 
pigs  should  be  kept  gaining  rapidly, 
but  during  the  first  few  months  this 
gain  should  be  in  bone,  frame  and 
muscle,  and  not  in  fat.  After  the 
pigs  have  developed  the  proper  frame, 
the  finishing  touches  can  be  put  on 
in  jig  time,  for  it  does  not  take 
long  to  load  100  pounds  or  more  of 
fat  on  them.  But  while  they  are 
growing  a  safe  rule  is  to  keep  them 
in  such  flesh  that  it  would  require 
sixty  days  to  finish  them  off  for  the 
market. 

How  can  the  proper  growth  be 
secured?  .  Well,  it's  as  plain  as  the 
curl  in  my  tail  that  no  young  ani- 
mal can  develop  the  proper  bone 
and  muscle  unless  feeds  are  provided 
which  furnish  the  necessary  mate- 
rial to  make  bone  and  muscle.  And 
exercise  is  just  about  as  necessary 
as  feed. 

<;<>OI>  ALFALFA  DESIRABLE. 

It  gives  me  a  pain  in  the  jowl 
when  I  hear  people  talking  about 
grain  as  though  it  were  the  most 
important  article  in  our  diet.  Sure 


we  like  grain,  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  development  alfalfa  con- 
tains the  elements  most  necessary 
for  growth,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  economy  we  can  be  devel- 
oped much  more  cheaply  on  an  abun- 
dance of  good  alfalfa  and  a  light 
grain  ration  than  on  limited  pastur- 
age and  an  abundance  of  grain. 

It  is  always  profitable  to  feed  some 
grain  to  growing  pigs,  but  the  more 
alfalfa  they  can  be  made  to  eat  the 
more  the  grain  bill  will  be  cut.  So  if 
possible  they  should  have  an  abun- 
dance of  green,  juicy  alfalfa,  and 
should  never  be  fed  so  much  grain 
that  they  will  have  no  appetite  for 
alfalfa. 

I  recently  herd  one  of  those  Gov- 
ernment fellows  telling  the  boss  that 
it  pays  to  use  pasture  in  raising 
hogs  because  less  grain  is  required 
for  each  hundred  pounds  of  gain; 
the  rate  of  gain  is  increased;  the 
hogs  are  generally  more  thrifty  and 
in  better  health;  an  even  distribu- 
tion   of    manure   is  'obtained,  and 


labor  is  saved.  Why,  he  said  that 
from  10  to  25  per  cent  of  grain  is 
saved  by  using  good  pasture  crops 
in  pork  production.  Also,  the  amount 
of  protein  feeds,  such  as  tankage 
and  oilcake  meal,  which  make  up 
the  most  expensive  part  of  the  grain 
ration,  can  be  cut  in  half. 

Of  course  alfalfa  is  the  best  pas- 
ture crop,  but  if  a  fellow  can't  raise 
alfalfa  on  his  land  he  ought  to  put 
in  rye,  millet,  rape,  sudan  grass,  soy 
beans,  cow  peas,  or  a  combination  of 
some  of  these. 

QB  UN. 

Our  grain  ration  at  present  is  de- 
termined more  by  what  the  boss  can 
get  and  what  he  has  to  pay  than  by 
what  we  would  like  to  eat.  Grow- 
ing pigs  ought  to  have  millteed  for 
several  weeks  after  they  are  weaned, 
but  I  hear  the  boss  say  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  get  shorts  or 
middlings  now,  so  he  is  substituting 
one  of  the  proprietary  feeds  and  is 
getting  pretty  good  results.  He  uses 
about  one-third  of  this  to  two-thirds 
of  barley  which  he  raises  himself. 
When  the  pigs  are  four  months  old 
he  will  cut  out  the  proprietary  feed 
and  use  ground  barley  alone.  Later, 
when  the  milo  is  threshed,  he  will 
use  that  as  a  single  grain  for  finish- 
ing off  the  market  stock,  having  it 


Buy  the  Best  Bred 

DUROO  JERSEYS 


Won  at  Sacramento: 

Grand  Champion  Sow 
Senior  Champion  Sow 
Junior  Champion  Boar 


I  \  GKI)  \  1)1  I  i  n  MODEL 
Grand  Champion  State  Fair,  1018. 


Seven  firsts,  including 

First  young  herd  ami  first  produce  of  dam. 
23  other"  prizes. 

Model  Lady,  in  our  herd.  Champion  last  year,  has  produced 
more  champions  than  any  other  sow  in  California. 

We  can  sell  you  pigs,  gilts,  and  young  boars  sired  by  the 
world's  greatest  sires.  They  are  from  High  Orion,  Great  Won- 
der, Giant  Invincible,  King  Orion  Cherry,  King  of  Orions.  Model 
Crimson  Wonder,  and  Russel's  Model. 

Their  blood  in  your  herd  will  make  you  money. 

H.  P.  S locum  &  Son 

WILLOWS,  CALIPORINIA 

Glenn  County  headquarters  for  Durocs. 

Had  largest  exhibit  at  State  Fair  and  won  most  money. 


THE   YATES  KIND 


Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 


Prize 


ALL 


Winners  Money  Makers 

Won  at  Orland  Fair: 
GRAND  CHAMPIONSHIPS 
SENIOR  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

5  PIRSTS  AND  6  OTHER  PRIZES 

POR  SALE: 

QILTS,   BRED  FOR  SPRING 

Farrow  to  Grand  Champion  Boar,  Long  Jumbo,  Yates  Big  Orphan, 
and  Long's  Hadley.     Boars  farrowed  in  March  and  to  above  sires. 

Pigs — Tops  from  fall  litters  sired  by  Long  Jumbo,  Superbus  Won- 
der, and  Long  Chief  out  of  sows  of  Big  Orphan,  Defender,  and  A  t 
Wonder  breeding.   This  stock  will  surely  please  you. 

WRITE  OR  CALL. 

R.  J.  YATES  Orland,  Cal. 
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ground  rather  coarsely,  as  it  gums 
if  ground  too  finely. 

We  hogs  like  variety  just  as  well 
as  you  human  hogs  do.  But  right 
now  I  know  that  it's  next  to  impos- 
sible for  the  boss  to  give  us  much 
of  a  change.  And  perhaps  it  isn't 
so  necessary  after  all.  In  pens  near 
me  at  the  State  Fair  Mark  Bassett 
of  Hanford  had  some  of  the  best 
fitted  hogs  I  ever  saw,  yet  I  heard 
him  telling  another  breeder  that  the 
hogs  had  received  nothing  but  soaked 
barley,  in  addition  to  alfalfa  pastur- 
age. For  about  a  month  after  the 
pigs  were  weaned  they  were  given  a 
little  Sure-Milk  with  the  barley,  but 
after  that  no  tankage,  oilcake  meal, 
millfeeds — nothing  but  plain  rolled 
barley.  And  soaked  in  nothing  but 
water. 

Just  the  same,  I'll  bet  his  son 
Archie  fed  more  by  eye  than  by 
rule  or  measure.  I'll  bet  he  kept 
his  peepers  right  on  those  hogs  all 
the  time  to  see  that  they  were  de- 
veloping properly.  He  kept  their 
quarters  as  clean  as  a  parlor;  he 
provided  them  with  fresh,  cool  water, 
and  with  shade  and  shelter;  he  fed 
them  regularly  and  kept  their  troughs 
clean;  he  kept  a  tonic  before  them 
to  improve  their  health  and  prevent 
worms;  he  watched  for  lice  and 
dipped  or  sprayed  if  any  were  no- 
ticed; he  had  the  hogs  so  tame  that 
they  were  always  ready  for  a  friendly 
scratch  back  of  the  ears. 

Take  it  from  me,  all  of  these 
things  count.  There  is  a  lot  more 
to  successful  hog  raising  than  most 
people  think.  Little  things?  Yes, 
-but  you  know  the  little  leaks  are 
what  sink  the  ship,  and  if  a  farmer 
won't  pay  attention  to  little  details 
he  never  will  get  any  big  hogs.  At 
least  at  a  profit,  and  it's  the  al- 
mighty dollar  that  he's  after. 


WHY  YOU  SHOULD  KEEP  SHEEP. 


The  initial  investment  in  founda- 
tion stock  is  small. 

Expensive  buildings  and  equip- 
ment are  not  necessary. 

Less  productive  land  can  be  util- 
ized. 

Sheep  will  eat  almost  every  class 
of  weeds,  and  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance is  small. 

By  cleaning  out  the  fence  rows 
they  destroy  the  winter  protection 
of  many  injurious  insects. 

Due  to  the  fineness  of  the  masti- 
cation of  their  food,  very  few  weed 
seeds  are  found  in  sheep  droppings. 

The  excreta  of  sheep  is  rich  in 
nitrogen  and  potassium,  and  crop 
yields  are  increased  by  the  con- 
stant and  uniform  distribution  of 
rich  manure. 

She«p  can  be  made  marketable 
without  grain,  if  desired. 

Sheep  make  profitable  use  of  fod- 
der left  in  corn  fields  after  corn  is 
harvested. 

Less  labor  is  required  for  sheep 
than  for  grain  or  any  other  kind  of 
livestock. 

The  population  of  the  United 
States  is  increasing,  while  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  is  steadily  decreasing. 

Wool  and  mutton  advanced  in 
price  before  the  war,  and  a  drop 
need  not  be  expected  after  the  war 
is  over. 


Thomas  Harrison  of  Glen  Ellen 
thinks  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  beef  and  the 
milking  Shorthorn.  He  argues  that 
they  are  all  Shorthorns  and  should 
be  shown  in  the  same  class.  He  has 
both  kinds,  but  finds  that  the  de- 
mand is  twenty  to  one  for  the  milk- 
ing Shorthorns.  He  says  he  adver- 
tises in  almost  every  farm  paper  in 
the  United  States,  but  gets  more 
answers  from  the  Rural  Press  than 
from  all  others  combined.  That's 
because  our  circulation  represents 
quality  as  well  as  quantity. 


N.  K.  Horan  of  .Lockeford  made 
extensive  purchases  of  Poland-Chinas 
to  add  to  his  already  fine  herd. 
From  Young  &  Clark  he  secured  the 
remaining  half  interest  in  Big  Bone 
Bob,  thus  making  him  the  sole 
owner.  From  J.  H.  Hansbrough  he 
bought  the  1917  grand  champion 
boar,  Major  Hadley  Wonder,  and 
several  of  his  daughters.  From  J. 
W.  Wakefield  he  purchased  eight 
fine  March  gilts.    Watch  this  herd. 


wkick  trough 

rour  Hogs  ? 


Compare  These  Troughs 


WOODEN  TROUGHS 

Collect    dirt  and 
disease  germs. 

Contents  sour  readily. 

Wastage  by  leaks 

Service  life — 
A  few  months  at  best. 


CALCO  TROUGHS 

Clean  and  sanitary. 

Prevent  disease. 

Contents  remain  sweet  and  clean 

Water-tight 

Service  life — 
Many  years 


Calco  Hog  Troughs 


PRICE  LIST 


Dia. 

Depth 

Length 

Price 

Dia. 

Depth 

Length 

Price 

10%" 

SA" 

.  24" 

$2  60 

14" 

7Vc" 

24" 

$4.15 

io:4" 

5tV' 

30" 

2.85 

14" 

7A" 

30" 

4.45 

5A" 

40" 

3.25 

14" 

7ft" 

40" 

4.90 

ioy4" 

5iV 

60" 

3.90 

14" 

7ft" 

60" 

5.70 

id'," 

5&" 

120" 

6.05 

14" 

7ft" 

120" 

8.30 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co 


LOS  ANGELES 
417  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 


MONTELENA  HERD 

of 

Large  Yorkshires 


Headed  by 


LAKE  FARE  KING  25211 
Grand  Champion  Boar— California  State  Fair,  1917. 

Yorkshires  have  proven  themselves,  in  every  way,  the  breed  best 
adapted  to  California  conditions 

Our  herd  won  21  prizes  with  11  entries,  including  six  champion- 
ships, at  Sacramento  this  year. 

We  offer  for  sale  two  Junior  Yearling  Boars,  Spring  Boars  and 
Gilts,  and  Fall  Figs,  sired  by  Lake  Park  King. 

Calistoga   A.  L.  TUBBS  CO.  California 


HOG  SALE  CALLED  OFF 

The  demand  is  so  keen  we  shall  sell  at 
private  sale,  and  call  sale  off  advertised 
for  October  2nd. 

L.  J.  BELKNAP 

San  Jose  California 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog-) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM. 
W    n.  Pmnnn.  Pron  Woodland.  fN»l 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

l/WM-3-ft  So.  Main  St..  Los  Ancelen.  Cal. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  hone 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hi* 
ankle,  hock,  6tifle,   knee  or  throat. 


ABSORBINE 

**        TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.    No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.    $2.50  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  instructions, 
and  Book  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR..  the  anti- 
septic liniment  for  mankind,  reduce*  Painful  Swellings. 
Enlarged  Glandi,  Went,  Bruises.  Varicose  Veins;  allay • 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Price  11.25  ■  bottle  at  druggists  or 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  postpaid  for  10c. 
W.F.YOUNG,  P.O.F..  86TwKDleSf..  Springfield, Mass. 
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Margin  to  Encourage  Beef  Feeding 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Frees.] 


At  a  meeting  of  the  California 
Cattlemen's  Association  some  time 
ago  the  profitableness  of  feeding 
cattle  on  a  four-cent  margin  was 
discussed,  and  O.  B.  Fuller  stated 
that  on  this  basis  cattlemen  could 
figure  on  about  $7  per  head  to  cover 
all  losses,  tail-enders,  interest  and 
profit. 

Mr.  Fuller  is  a  member  of  the 
C.  H.  &  O.  B.  Fuller  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles,  who  feed  about  10,000  head 
per  year,  and  whose  cattle  holdings 
are  exceeded  only  by  those  of  Mil- 
ler and  Lux  and  the  Kern  County 
Land  Co.  They  operate  five  ranches 
in  California,  five  in  Arizona,  and 
one  in  Mexico. 

An  experience  feeding  760  head 
in  Los  Angeles  last  winter  gave  con- 
crete basis  for  the  general  figures 
given  by  Mr.  Fuller  to  support  his 
statement.  The  cattle  were  fairly 
well  bred  Hereford  grades,  two  and 
three  years  old,  fed  100  days  be- 
ginning last  February.  They  aver- 
aged about  800  pounds  at  the  start 


and  were  sold  averaging  1050 
pounds.  About  half  were  sold  at 
14c,  the  other  half  at  13 %c.  The 
older  cattle  were  fatter  and  took 
the  higher  price. 

Cottonseed  meal  cost  $60  a  ton 
and  hulls  $16  at  the  feed  yards, 
eight  pounds  of  the  former  and  35 
of  the  latter  having  been  fed  on  the 
average.  Labor  was  figured  at  3c 
per  day  per  head.  This  made  feed 
and  labor  cost  55c  per  day  or  $55 
per  head  for  100  days.  If  the  feed- 
ers, which  were  of  their  own  rais- 
ing, were  figured  to  cost  8c  per 
pound,  the  original  cost  plus  the 
cost  of  feeding  totaled  $119  per 
head. 

If  these  steers  had  sold  at  12c 
per  pound — a  four-cent  spread — they 
would  have  brought  $126,  leaving 
$7  per  head,  plus  the  value  of  the 
manure  produced,  to  cover*  death, 
accident,  tail-enders,  interest  on  In- 
vestment and  profit. 

Is  this  enough  to  encourage  beef 
production  and  feeding? 


Will  This  End  the  Meat  Trust? 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Preae.] 


Senator  Borah  of  Idaho,  who  has 
been  selected  to  push  proposed  legis- 
lation to  take  over  parts  of  the 
packing  industry,  and  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  Food  Administrator,  have 
been  holding  conferences  with  a  view 
to  bringing  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Food  Administration 
and  Congress  into  an  agreement  as 
to  the  best  method  to  pursue  to 
control  the  meat  industry  of  the 
country. 

Hoover  is  said  to  admit  the  ad- 
visability of  the  Government's  tak- 
ing over  the  stock  yards  and  the 
rolling  stock  controlled  by  the  five 
big  packing  concerns,  but  he  is 
hanging  back  on  taking  over  the 
branch  houses  of  the  big  packers  in 
various  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  fear  such  action  might  inter- 
fere with  the  plan  of  food  distribu- 
tions necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war. 

■  Senator  Borah  is  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  packers  must  be 
divorced  from  nearly  all  of  the  108 
industries  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested outside  of  meat  packing.  To 
break  up  their  alleged  monopoly,  he 
contends,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enact  legislation  to  confine  them  to 
the  business  for  which  they  were 
primarily  organized.  A  strong  fight 
is  expected  in  Congress  on  the  prop- 
osition   of    permanent  Government 


ownership  of  the  stock  yards  as  a 
public  utility. 


ENTRIES   FOR   SAN  FRANCISCO 
SHOW  POURING  IN. 

Joseph  M.  Painter,  manager  of  the 
California  International  Livestock 
Show,  is  being  swamped  with  en- 
tries and  expects  to  stage  one  of  the 
best  shows  of  its  kind  ever  pre- 
sented west  of  Chicago.  He  is  par- 
ticularly gratified  at  the  number  of 
breeders  from  other  States  who  will 
exhibit,  thus  making  the  competi- 
tion more  keen. 

The  premiums  for  the  livestock 
exhibits  amount  to  $30,000,  while 
the  hore  show  premiums  total  $10,- 
000.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
awarding  of  livestock  premiums 
there  will  be  a  sale  of  fat  cattle, 
and  the  different  packers  have 
promised  spirited  bidding. 

The  show  will  be  held  November 
2  to  10,  and  the  entries  will  close 
October  5.  If  you  are  going  to 
show,  send  in  your  entries  now. 
Don't  wait  until  the  last  minute. 


E.  E.  Freeman  of  Modesto  is 
starting  to  test  Fancy  Pietertje  Hen- 
gerveld  De  Kol  2nd  and  Una  Estrella 
De  Kol  2nd.  Both  cows  are  in  fine 
shape  and  Mr.  Freeman  expects  to 
make  good  records. 


Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  increase  the 
production  of  your  herd.  They  are  rich  in 
the  blood  of  the  great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 

Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited 
A.  A.  JENKINS.  R.  D.  \,  Tulare,  Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO. 

Lockeford,  Cal. 

Choice  young  bulls  of  King's  Valet 
Blood,  backed  by  Records. 
Call  at  the  ranch  and  make 
selection. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 

Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young"  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  Indi- 
viduals with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


VENADERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  by  Altama  Interest,  Grand 
Champion  1918  State  Fair.  Awarded  two 
other  championships  and  10  firsts,  including 
Aged  Herd,  Breeders'  Young  Herd,  and  get 
of  sire.  Young  bulls  for  sale  from  dams  and 
granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
GUY  H.  MILLER,  MODESTO,  CAL. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    Write  for  information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT,      CERES,  CAL. 


RANCHO  SANTA  MARGARITA,    D.  F.  Conant,  Prop.,  Modesto/  Cal. 

Register  of  INHERIT     JERSEYS  of  bulkforsa^" 


CHESTER  WHITES  for  PROFIT 

HIGHLANDER,  the  $1000  Grand  champion  Boar 
heads  our  mammoth  herd,  bred  for  large  litters,  rapid  growth  and  easy  feeding 
qualities.    Service  fee,  $100;  sows  guaranteed  safe  In  pig.    Some  corking  good 
March  pigs  for  sale. 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM  Box  338  LAKEPORT,  CAL. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  SOI  BALBOA  BLDO. 


LIBERTY  FAIR 

BERKSHIRE  SALE 

Here  is  the  opportunity  you  have  been  wanting  to  get  choice  breeding 
stock  at  your  own  prices. 

Never  before  were  the  prospects  for  swine  breeders  so  bright;  never 
before  were  Berkshires  so  popular  in  this  state.  Now  is  the  time  to  get 
into  the  game;  the  Berkshire  is  the  hog  to  bank  on. 

50  HEAD— BEST  IN  THE  WEST 

Mostly  Bred  Sows— A  Few  Choice  Boars 


The  names  of  the  consignors  are 
enough  to  guarantee  the  quality  of 
the  stock. 

These  breeders  have  selected 
some  of  the  best  animals  from 
their  herds,  in  order  to  place  the 
right  kind  of  stock  in  the  hands  of 
beginners. 

It  is  just  the  kind  you  ought  to 
have  to  get  started  right  and  to 
insure  your  success. 


CONSIGNORS: 

Carruthers  Farms,  Live  Oak. 
Jas.  Mills  Orchard  Corp.,  Hamilton 
City. 

A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon. 
Anita  M.  Baldwin,  Santa  Anita. 
Frank  A.  Brush,  Santa  Rosa. 
F.  L.  Hall,  Perris. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Holje,  Calistoga. 
Homer  Hewins,  Calistoga, 
And  others. 


PASTE  THIS  DATE  IN  YOUR  HAT 

Thursday,  October  24th,  1918 

This  will  be  Berkshire  Day  at  the  Fair.  Plan  to  attend  on  that  day, 
and  be  sure  to  take  in  this  great  sale.  It  will  prove  an  eye-opener  to  you. 


W.  M.  CARRUTHERS.  Pres. 
LIVE  OAK 


HOMER  HEWINS,  Sec. 
CALISTOGA 


SIXTH  SEMI  ANNUAL  SALE 


OF 


KINGS  COUNTY  POLAND=CHINA  BREEDERS  ASS'N 


Wednesday,  October  9th  1918 

AT 

Kings  County  Fair  Grounds,  Hanford,  Cal. 

80— HEAD— 80 
Registered  Poland=China  Boars  and  Sows 

To  be  sold  without  reserve.   From  the  best  herds  in  Kings  County. 
CONSIGNORS: 
M.  Bassett  C.  G.  DeRaad  E.  G.  Myer 

W.  Bernstein  Dimmick  Bros.  F.  D.  Ross 

J.  M.  Bernstein  W.  L.  Haag  &  Son  Trewhitt  Bros. 

J.  A.  Crawshaw  W.  S.  Hubbard  &  Sons         C.  A.  Vaughn 

H.  D.  McCune 
Auctioneer:   Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades. 
For  information  or  catalog,  write  F.  D.  Ross,  Secretary.  Hanford,  Cal. 


Fatten  Your  Livestock 
at  Minimum  Cost 

TV  percentage  of  waste  in  the  assimilation  of  COPRO  it  exceedingly 
imall  became  iti  16.4%  Protein  is  practically  all  digestible. 


■I  the  moat  economical  and  nutritious  food  for  dairy  cowi. 
hog.  and  poultry.         |,  m.k«  heni  lay  more    eggs;  it 
increases  butter  fat  in  milk;  it  makes 
■—  hogs  fat  with  clean  flesh. 

FREE  SAMPLE  and  a  copy  of  our 
booklet  containing  valuable  inlorma- 
tionon  the  subject  "Successful  Feed- 
ing" gladly  sent  on  request.  Write 
today.  If  your  dealer  can't  quote 
prices,  write  direct. 
PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 

Manufacturers 
ISSTownseadSl.,  Saa  Francisco,  Cal 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


Financial  Assistance  to  Cattlemen 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


In  some  parts  of  the  West  the 
loaning  capacity  of  local  banking 
institutions  has  been  impaired  by 
the  lengthened  credit  extended  as  a 
result  of  the  feed  deficiency,  and 
the  consequent  inability  "of  cattle- 
men to  market  their  stock  in  proper 
season. 

So  in  order  that  financial  assist- 
ance may  be  extended  to  cattlemen 
in  such  sections  the  War  Finance 
Board  is  in  a  position  to  advance 
money  for  four-month  periods  at  5 
per  cent  interest,  up  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  loans  heretofore  made  by 
such  banks  to  cattlemen. 


For  stock-raising  purposes  pro- 
vision can  also  be  made  for  longer 
term  loans  at  6  per  cent,  where  it 
is  impossible  to  secure  such  loans 
through  regular  channels. 

In  exceptional  cases  it  is  provided 
that  loans  may  be  made  direct  to 
persons,  firms  or  corporations  other 
than  banks. 

If  you  need  money,  write  to  D.  J. 
Stollery,  secretary  of  the  California 
Cattlemen's  Association,  320  Sharon 
building,  San  Francisco.  He  will 
gladly  tell  you  how  to  proceed  to 
make  application  for  a  loan.  Mr. 
Stollery  is  doing  work  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  cattlemen  of  the  State. 


Short  Course  in  Stock  Raising 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


"Without  livestock  on  the  farm, 
or  without  artificial  fertilization, 
crop  production  will  gradually  de- 
crease until  it  no  longer  yields 
profitable  returns,"  is  a  statement 
just  issued  by  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, and  stock  farming  as  an  aid  to 
the  stability  or  increase  of  crop  pro- 
duction is  strongly  advised. 

To  aid  those  who  have  had  little 
or  no  experience  in  stock  raising,  the 
chief  principles  and  practices  will 


be  taught  in  the  various  short 
courses  to  be  given  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm,  Davis,  September  30  to 
November  8.  These  courses  include 
animal  husbandry,  dairy  manufac- 
tures and  poultry  husbandry.  They 
will  be  followed  by  two-week  courses 
in  market-milk  production,  butter 
making,  cheese  making,  and  the  use 
of  milking  machines. 

Further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture,   University   of  Califor- 


Is  There  Profiteering  in  Millfeeds? 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


There  appears  to  be  considerable 
misconception  relative  to  the  Gov- 
ernment price-selling  schedules  on 
millfeeds  among  buyers  of  such 
commodities.  The  following  letter 
from  a  subscriber  at  Bodega,  So- 
noma county,  is  typical  of  many  in- 
quiries of  the  same  kind: 
"  "In  your  issue  of  September  14 
you  quote  bran  $23.75  and  midds 
$25.75,  mixed  feed  $25  per  ton  in 
carload  lots.  I  bought  200  sacks 
of  bran  and  89  sacks  of  midds, 
which  cost  me  $38.65  per  ton  at 
Bodega  road  depot.  I  may  add  that 
my  order  went  in  with  others  to 
help  the  storekeeper  make  up  car- 
load lots." 

The  schedule  of  millfeed  prices  as 
announced  from  Washington  on  Au- 
gust 1  is  as  follows  for  the  prin- 
cipal Pacific  Coast  mills: 


Mills — 

Flour 

Bran 

1 

En 

J  • 

a 

Middlings, 
Shorts, 
Red  Dog 

Portland   

$9.95 

$23.15 

$24.40 

$25.15 

9.95 

23.15 

24.40 

25.15 

Astoria   

9.95 

23.15 

24.40 

25.15 

Seattle   

9.95 

23.15 

24.40 

25.15 

San  Francisco  .... 

10.15 

23.75 

25.00 

25.75 

Los  Angeles   

10.35 

24.30 

25.55 

26.30 

San  Diego   

10.27 

26.81 

28.06 

28.81 

Now,  in  order  to  determine  what 
may  be  considered  a  fair  price  for 
middlings,  for  example,  from  the 
consumers'    standpoint,    there  must 


Your  butterfat  sav- 
ing will  soon  pay  for 
a  Sharpies.  Investigate! 

SHARPIES 

t>s   SUCTION  — FEED  — 

Cream  separator 

The  Sharpie!  Separator  Co.,  Weal  Cheater.  Pa. 
Branches;  Chicago.  Sao  Francisco.  Toronto 


be  added  to  the  above  prices  the 
cost  of  packages  and  packing,  load- 
ing on  cars,  freight  to  Bodega,  and 
the  dealer's  legitimate  profit.  In  the 
particular  case  in  question  this 
would  figure  out  about  as  follows: 

Middlings  at  mill  door  $25.75 

Sacks,  33  1-3  sks.  (60  lbs.  to  sk.)  @ 25c.  8.33 

Twine  and  labor  of  sacking  (say)  70 

Loading  on  oars  40 

Freight  to  Bodega  (estimated)   2.00 

Dealer's  profit  (say)    1.50 

$38.68 

There  may  be  some  slight  dis- 
crepancies in  the  minor  items  of 
this  estimate  of  cost  at  terminal 
point,  but  these  would  not  mate- 
rially affect  the  total. 


TWO  BIG  LIVESTOCK  SHOWS. 


Los  Angeles.  October  20-26;  San 
Francisco,  November  2-10.  Two  new 
shows  that  promise  to  eclipse  the 
recent  State  Fair  in  the  exhibition 
of  livestock.  Bigger  entry  lists,  bet- 
ter show  facilities,  larger  attendance 
expected. 

And  not  only  will  there  be  fine 
exhibits  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep, 
but  also  of  poultry,  goats  and  pet 
stock.  There  will  be  horse  shows, 
good  music,  lectures,  social  and  so- 
ciety events — everything  that  can  be 
thought  of  to  add  to  the  enjoyment 
or  educational  value  of  the  affairs. 

Entries  for  the  Los  Angeles  show 
are  just  closing;  those  for  the  San 
Francisco  show  will  close  October  5. 
Don't  let  it  be  said  "to  late." 


LIVESTOCK  AT  LIBERTY  FAIR. 


Most  things  are  greater  in  antici- 
pation than  in  realization,  but  the 
livestock  show  at  the  Liberty  Fair 
promises  to  be  a  notable  exception. 
Everything  is  now  virtually  com- 
pleted and  the  grounds,  the  build- 
ings, the  entries,  the  plans  for  man- 
aging the  affair — all  point  to  a 
show  that"  will  prove  an  epoch- 
maker  in  the  livestock  industry  of 
the  West. 

The  premiums  amount  to  $33,500 
and  have  attracted  most  of  the  lead- 
ing herds  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Coast  States.  The  fair  will  ex- 
tend from  October  12  to  26,  but  the 
livestock  show  will  be  held  during 
the  last  week,  beginning  on  the 
20th.  Paste  this  date  in  your  hat 
and  plan  to  attend  whether  you  can 
or  not.   |  

E.  F.  Young  of  Modesto  is  testing 
several  cows,  among  them  being 
Theodora  Ida  Belle  Johanna  and  Sil- 
van Iris  Currelia,  both  of  which  are 
good  prospects  for  high  records. 


My  Range  Bulls  are 

Shorthorn  Show  Bulls 

All  of  them  have  been  at  the  Fairs  and  have  generally  won  some- 
thing. Their  get  are  uniform,  vigorous,  and  hardy,  raised  to  service 
age  on  the  range.  King  Lancaster,  three  times  Grand  Champion  at 
the  State  Fair  and  now  13  years  old,  is  still  getting  fine  calves.  My 
bulls  won  Grand  Championships  every  year  for  eleven  years  (1904  to 
1914,  inclusive),  except  1907,  when  I  showed  only  calves.  I  have  a 
breeding  herd  of  400  cows  and  can  supply  service  bulls  in  car  lots, 
but  they  are  going  fast.  Write  me  your  wants  pretty  soon  or  come 
and  see. 

Shropshire  and  Merino  Sheep  also  for  sale  in  any  quantity 

Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 

T.1S.  GLIDE,  Prop.  DAVIS,  CAL. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

LIVE  OAK,  CALIFORNIA 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

Our  second  annual  sale  of  Shorthorns  will  take  place  in  January. 
Demand  is  very  good  for  Berkshires,  but  we  can  supply  your  wants. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HERBS. 
M.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


ORJVIOINDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 


ORMONDALE   CO.    REDWOOD*'  CITY1.  CAL. 


Champion  Ram,  P.  P.  I.  E. 


SAN  RAMON  SHR0PSHIRES 

WIIVINIIVGS  P.  P.  I.  E.,  1915 

Aged  Ram,  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Ram, 
First.  Ram  Lamb,  First,  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe,  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  aire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor. First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  age.  bred  by  Exhibitor,  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  year  old,  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year.  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor.  First.  Produce  of  Ewe.  First,  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total  including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts.  9  Seconds,  and  6  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agents,  SAN  RAMON. 

Contra  Costa  County,  California. 


FINE  WOOL     HEAVY  LAMBS 

Big.  smooth-bodied,  heavy  wooled  Rambouillets  of  the  best  breeding  ^^"''a 
only  registered  rams  on  my  original  foundation  of  purebred  ewes  and  their  offspring.  A 
.  yelrnng  ramslor  salT  Write  for  their  breeding  or  come  and  see  them. 

E.  C.  SPEAR.  St.  Helena 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Bl  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 
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Time  to  Vaccinate  for  Blackleg 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


This  is  blackleg  season.  The  dis- 
ease is  most  liable  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  late  summer  or  fall, 
and  if  you  have  not  protected  your 
young  stock  from  it  you  should  do 
so  at  once. 

Don't-  wait  until  you  go  out  in 
the  field  and  find  several  of  your 
favorite  calves  dead,  and  liable  to 
be  that  way  for  some  time.  This  is 
a  rapid-fire  disease,  and  the  infec- 
tion usually  terminates  fatally  in 
from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours 
after  symptoms  are  apparent.  A  few 
cases  may  linger  for  several  days, 
and  very  rarely  an  animal  may  re- 
cover, but  as  a  rule  it  is  too  late  to 
do  much  for  a  herd  after  it  has  be- 
come infected,  and  the  only  safe  way 
is  to  vaccinate  every  spring  and  fall, 
as  the  disease  is  liable  to  occur  in 
the  spring  as  well  as  the  fall. 

Cattle  under  two  years  are  most 
subject  to  blackleg,  the  greatest 
number  of  deaths  occurring  in  ani- 
mals over  six  months  and  under  two 
years  old.  Consequently,  all  up  to 
and  including  two  years  of  age 
should  be  treated. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  a  germ 
that  lives  in  the  ground,  and  is  so 
small  that  it  can  only  be  seen  with 
the  aid  of  a  microscope.  The  germ 
enters  the  body  of  an  animal  with 
food  and  water,  or  through  wounds 
in  the  skin.  It  multiplies  rapidly, 
subsisting  on  and  destroying  the 
body  tissues. 

Affected  animals  usually  become 
feverish,  stop  eating  and  chewing 
their  cud.  Lameness  develops  sud- 
denly, and  is  usually  accompanied  by 
trembling  of  the  muscles  and  arch- 
ing of  the  back.  These  symptoms 
are  followed  by  the  development  of 
characteristic  blackleg  swellings, 
which  at  first  are  hot  and  painful, 
but  later  become  cold  and  painless, 
and  crackle  on  pressure. 

Swellings  due  to  blackleg  develop 
most  frequently  on  one  of  the  quar- 
ters, but  do  not  extend  below  the 
knee  or  hock.  More  rarely  they  are 
found  in  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
chest,  neck  and  throat.  As  the  dis- 
ease progresses  the  swellings  In- 
crease in  size,  and  the  affected  ani- 


CALIFORNIA 

Is  The  State 
KINGS 

Is  The  County 
HANFORD 

Is  The  Town 

FAIR  GROUNDS 

Is  The  Place 

OCTOBER  9th 

Is  The  Date 

and 

John  M.  Bernstein 

is  the  consignor  of 

Five  of  the  Best 
Registered  Sows 

ever  put  into  an  auction 
sale  in  California. 

MAIDS  BEAdTY  is  first  on  the  list. 
Next  are  DUTCHESS  HADLEY  and 
sister.  COUNTESS  HADLEY.  Then 
comes  STBATFORD  BETSEY  and  sis- 
ter, SO  LONG  LETTY,  both  with  lit- 
ters   at    their    side,    sired    by  KING 

mat 

Be  sure  and  see  these  five  before 
buying. 


mal  soon  falls  or  lies  down  and 
dies.  In  more  protracted  cases  the 
animals  may  be  down  for  some  hours 
before  death  and  show  evidence  of 
great  pain  and  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing, and  often  die  in  convulsions. 

Bodies  of  cattle  that  have  died 
from  blackleg  often  become  enor- 
mously swollen  from  the  rapid  for- 
mation of  gases  in  the  tissues  and 
intestinal  tract.  Frequently  bloody 
froth  is  discharged  from  one  or  both 
nostrils.  The  skin  over  the  swell- 
ings feels  like  parchment  paper  when 
handled,  and  if  removed  the  flesh 
underneath  is  dark  in  color  and  dis- 
tended with  gas  bubbles. 

Practically  all  losses  from  black- 
leg may  be  prevented  by  the  sys- 
tematic vaccination  of  all  young  cat- 
tle a  few  weeks  before  the  season 
when  losses  occur.  Blackleg  vaccine, 
in  different  forms,  has  been  used 
for  many  years.  The  most  popular 
is  the  pill  form,  as  it  is  the  easiest 
to  use,  and  the  dosage  is  uniform. 
The  powder  form  is  falling  into  dis- 
use because  of  the  impossibility  of 
giving  uniform  doses,  and  the  string 
form  is  seldom  used  on  account  of 
the  tediousness  of  administration. 

However,  blackleg  vaccine  has  cer- 
tain limitations,  the  more  important 
of  which  are  the  occurrence  of  se- 
vere reactions  and  possibly  occa- 
sional deaths  from  the  vaccination 
itself  in  extremely  susceptible  ani- 
mals, and  insufficient  protection  in 
others. 

It  has  not  been  found  possible  by 
means  of  a  single  vaccination  to  ob- 
tain adequate  protection  in  all  indi- 
viduals without  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  vaccine  to  a  degree 
where  it  would  be  dangerous  for  the 
more  susceptible  animals.  These  dif- 
ficulties— lack  of  protection  and  oc- 
casional losses — are  eliminated  to  a 
great  extent  through  the  use  of 
double  blackleg  vaccine,  and  by  re- 
vaccination,  but  both  of  these  plans 
require  two  or  more  handlings  of 
the  animals. 

Recently  two  new  blackleg  Im- 
munizing agents  have  been  developed 
which  overcome  the  deficiencies  of 
vaccine.  They  are  known  as  filtrate 
and  aggressin.  Both  are  sterile 
(germ  free)  and  may  be  used  with- 
out danger  of  causing  blackleg.  And 
since  they  are  but  slightly  toxic, 
they  may  be  given  in  sufficient  dos- 
age to  safely  immunize  most  animals 
with  a  single  dosage. 

Some  manufacturers  of  germ-free 
vaccine  guarantee  lasting  immunity, 
but  conservative  authorities  state 
that  no  product  has  been  in  use 
long  enough  to  justify  the  "protec- 
tion for  life"  claim,  and  they  advise 
revaccination  every  six  months,  no 
matter  what  vaccine  is  used.  Un- 
derstand, they  do  not  say  that  these 
claims  are  false.  They  merely  feel 
that  the  products  should  be  tested 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  before 
they  are  recommended  to  protect  for 
life. 

Consequently,  when  deciding  on 
what  form  of  vaccine  to  use,  the 
following  facts  should  be  considered: 

Pills  are  the  cheapest  and  most 
convenient,  but  there  is  an  occa- 
sional loss,  and  at  times  a  lack  of 
protection.  They  are  placed  under 
the  skin  with  a  pill  injector. 

Filtrate  is  germ  free,  and  safe 
to  use.  It  will  give  good  protec- 
tion and  is  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive. It  is  the  most  suitable  for 
general  purposes.  The  dose  is  5  c.c. 
injected  under  the  skin,  usually  in 
front  of  or  back  of  the  shoulder. 

Aggressin  is  also  germ  free,  but 
it  is  more  potent  than  filtrate;  in 
fact,  the  most  effective  immunizing 
agent  against  blackleg  in  use  at  the 
present  time.  However,  it  is  more 
expensive,  and  its  use  is  advised 
only  for  purebred  animals,  or  ex- 
ceptionally valuable  ones  intended 
for  breeding  purposes.  The  dose  is 
the  same  as  with  filtrate,  but  for  all 
these  different  forms  complete  di- 
rections are  given  by  the  manufac- 
turers. 

If  you  haven't  vaccinated  this  fall, 
get  busy.  There  is  no  time  to  lose. 
It  should  be  done  right  away.  Re- 
member, it's  better  to  be  safe  than 
sorry. 


RIIY  Registered 

=  HOLSTEINS 

and  keep  up  with  the  times! 

President  Munn  ot  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  recently  said: 

"There  is  going  to  he  one  ideal,  and  the  man  who  does  not  look  up  to  It. 
who  hasn't  the  vision  to  see-it,  or  the  feeling  in  his  heart  to  respect  It  Is  going 
to  have  no  place  on  the  surface  of  this  earth  where  he  ran  rest  his  head.  And 
that  is  as  it  should  be." 

There  is  a  whole  banquet  for  thought  in  that  statement  for  the  man  who  figures  that 
he  can  keep  ou  with  the  same  old  scrub  dairy  cows  and  "get  by"  in  these  changed  days. 

Sell  that  boarder  cow.  or  fifty  of  them  if  you  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  that 
many,  to  the  butcher  today,  she  was  never  worth  so  much  on  the  block  before,  and  invest 
the  money  in  a  few  good  registered  Holsteins,  and  assure  yourself  of  a  place  in  the  new 
order  of  things  in  dairydom  that  will  be  both  creditable  and  profitable. 

Come  to  the  farm  of  W.  H.  Ginn  &  Son.  1V4  miles  southwest  of  Corcoran.  Kings 
county,  California,  on  Thursday.  October  10.  and  you  will  find  an  opportunity  to  buy 
registered  Holsteins  that  will  make  a  real  herd  for  you.  The  entire  herd  will  be  dis- 
persed to  dissolve  a  partnership,  including  the  herd  sire.  Aralia  De  Kol  Pontiac  Salambo. 
with  25  of  his  daughters  and  34  cows  and  heifers  in  calf  to  him.  His  three  nearest  dams 
average  30.26  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and  24.158.20  lbs.  milk  and  1031.86  lbs.  butter  in 
vne  year.    This  is  the  blood  you  need — the  kind  that  produces  big  throughout  the  year. 

Then  there  are  24  daughters  of  Mercy  Sir  Pondyke.  who  is  by  a  son  of  King  of  the 

Pontiacs,  the  only  sire  to  have  over  200  A.  R.  O.  daughters. 

There  are  several  choice  young  bulls  in  the  sale,  just  right  to  go  into  good  dairy  herds, 
and  nobody  expects  that  they  are  going  to  sell  for  more  than  moderate  prices. 

Every  animal  in  the  sale  is  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder,  and  every  animal  over  six 
months  is  tuberculin  tested  and  sold  subject  to  tuberculin  retest  except  a  few  of  the  older 
cows  that  will  be  sold  as  represented  on  sale  day.  Be  on  hand  early,  as  the  sale  will 
start  promptly  at  9:30  a.  m.,  with  Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Los  Angeles,  on  the  block. 


Management 


California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Co. 


J.  M.  HENDERSON,  Jr.,  Pres. 

SACRAMENTO 


C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager 

CALIFORNIA 


What  would  be  the  Result 

By  using  one  of  these  Bulls  in  your  Herd? 

NO.  1 — 602.83  pounds  butter,  dam's  record  as  a  two  year-old.  Sire, 
King  Mead  of  Riverside,  sire  of  seven  two-year-olds  that  aver- 
age 719.27,  and  the  first  two  tested  at  mature  age  ^have  each 
made  above  1200  lbs.,  one  of  which  holds  the  world's  strictly 
official  yearly  record  of  1331.76  lbs.,  all  averaging  over  4  per 
cent  butterfat. 

One  of  the  finest  individuals  you  ever  saw — from  a  great  proven 
dam  and  by  a  sire  that  has  proven  himself  one  of  the  leaders  of 
dairy  sires — and  ready  for  heavy  service. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  invest  $250.00  that  would  bring  a 
greater  return? 

NO.  2 — And  just  look  at  this:  Dam's  record  714.17  pounds  butter  as  a 
two-year-old,  and  she  a  daughter  of  the  world  renowned  King 
of  the  Pontiacs — and  her  dam  a  three-quarters  sister  to  the 
great  Prince  Gelsche  Walker. 

Sire,  King  Korndyke  Pontiac,  one  of  the  very  best  bred  sons 
of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  and  sire  of  the  well-known  $6,500  bull, 
King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th.  King  Korndyke  Pontiac's  dam 
is  also  a  half  sister  to  Prince  Gelsche  Walker. 
A  magnificent  individual — wonderful  line  breeding — blending  in 
the  closest  manner  two  of  the  greatest  producing  blood  lines 
ever  known.  He  is  ready  for  immediate  use  and  is  offered 
at  the  ridiculously  low  price  of  $400.00. 

WRITE  OR  WIRE  US  AT  ONCE. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corporation 

WOODLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


PRINCE  BUTTER  BOY  WALKER 
Senior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  at 
Sacramento,  1917. 


Holstein 
Friesian  Cattle 

Herd  Sires: 
Prince  Butter  Boy  Walker 

King  Mead  of  Riverside 
Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld 

Young  bulls  by  these  sires  and 
out  of  cows  with  records. 

Write  or  Call 

J.  H.  HARLAN  CO.,  Woodland,  Cat. 
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Edgemoor 

Farm 
Guernseys 


Imperial  Itchen  May  King,  25174 

PRETTY 
PRODUCTIVE 
PROFITABLE 


A  Few  Animals  of 
Either  Sex 
For  Sale 


SANTEE,  CALIF. 

H.  F.  SCRIBNER 
Supt. 

W.  H.  DUPEE 
Pres. 


/  Milking  Machines 


CW.ndCU.o  B-K  ktepi  tubes  ind  cups  sweet  and 
m  Water  clean.  Penetrates  milk  solidt— kills  the 
bacteria.  Is  clean — harmless — cannot  taint 
milk.  B-K  makes  rubber  parts  last  longer 
—  cannot  harm  metal.  Used  and  recom- 
mended by  Milking  Machine  Manufacturers 
for  yean.  Cheapest  in  actual  use — sold 
under  guarantee.  Get  B-K  today — end  sour 
milk  troubles.  Send  us  your  order  and  your 
dealer's  name.  Send  for  dairy  bulletins  and 
"trial  offer." 

General  laboratories-  Madison,  Wis. 

j  iii       So.  Dickiuoti  St- 


HOW    TO    HAVE    DAIRY  COWS 
TESTED. 


4 


PALVES 

m.  A        RAISE  THEM  WITHOUT  MILK 

ON  BLATCHFORD'S  CALF  MEAL 

Write  for  free  particulars 

COULSON  POULTRY  &  STOCK  FOOD  CO 
PETALUMA.  CALIFORNIA 


Dealers 
In 

PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-40  First  St..  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne.    Loa  Angela* 
Blake.  M<  Fall  Co..         Portland.  Ore. 


I  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Many  dairymen  do  not  seem  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  dairy  law 
No.  576,  which  requires  that  cows 
from  which  unpasteurized  or  raw 
milk  is  sold  must  be  free  from  tu- 
berculosis. Some  have  understood 
that  free  testing  by  the  State  had 
been  discontinued.  Dr.  J.  P.  Iver- 
son,  State  Veterinarian,  gives  the 
following  information: 

"This  law  requires  that  cows  from 
which  raw  or  unpasteurized  milk  is 
to  be  'sold  be  tuberculin  tested  by  a 
representative  of  this  office  or  a  rec- 
ognized representative  of  any  county 
or  city  inspecting  department,  and 
this  service  is  required  to  be  fur- 
nished the  cattle  owner  free  of 
charge.  This  office  has  not  discon- 
tinued the  practice  of  testing  cows 
for  tuberculosis  ffee  of  charge  and 
we  have  a  number  of  inspectors  reg- 
ularly employed  on  this  work 
throughout  the  State.  The  law  does 
not  permit  the  collecting  of  a  fee 
for  this  testing." 

Some  dairymen  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  all  they  need  is  a  cer- 
tificate from  a  local  veterinarian 
stating  that  he  has  tested  the  cows 
and  found  them  free  from  tubercu- 
losis, but  such  certificates  are  value- 
less. If  you  want  your  cows  tested 
so  as  to  comply  with  this  law,  send 
a  card  to  the  State  Veterinarian, 
Sacramento,  stating  the  number  of 
cows  you  wish  tested  and  your  loca- 
tion, so  his  representative  can  find 
you  easily.  The  work  will  then  be 
done  at  no  cost  to  you. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  retesting. 
Dr.  Iverson  says:  "Dairymen  sell- 
ing milk  must  have  their  cows  tested 
every  six  months  if  reactors  are 
found  in  the  herd.  If  no  reactors 
are  present,  an  annual  test  is  re- 
quired." 

NOVEL    JERSEY    JUDGING  AT 
ORLAND. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

For  judging  the  Jerseys  at  the 
Glenn  County  Pair  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  furnished  a  score 
card  on  which  was  a  large  circle 
marked  off  in  multiples  of  five  and 
totaling  100,  to  indicate  the  100 
points  of  a  perfect  score. 

On  top  of  this  was  a  smaller  cir- 
cular card,  pivoted  at  the  center  so 
as  to  whirl  around.  This  was  di- 
vided into  sections  to  correspond 
with  the  different  features  of  a  cow. 
and  gave  the  number  of  points  for 
each  feature,  these  being:  Head  7, 
neck  4.  bodv  37.  udder  26.  teats  8, 
milk  veins  4,  size  4,  general  appear- 
ance 10.  As  each  feature  was 
judged,  an  arrow  on  the  smaller 
card  was  turned  to  indicate  on  the 
large  circle  the  number  of  points 
allowed.  After  all  features  were 
considered,  the  complete  score  was 
registered. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  both  for 
and  against  score  card  judging,  but 
whenever  it  is  employed  this  method 
will  be  found  of  great  convenience 
in  keeping  scores. 


BEET  PULP  PRICES  FIXED. 


Maximum  prices  on  beet  pulp  were 
recently  announced  by  Food  Com- 
missioner Merritt  as  follows:  Wet 
pulp  direct  from  factory,  80c  per 
ton;  wet  pulp  from  silo,  $1.25  per 
ton;  dry  pulp,  $40  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
factory,  including  commission  of 
wholesale  distributors.  Priority  in 
shipment  will  be  given  dairy  de- 
mands. The  fixing  of  these  prices 
is  another  step  toward  protection  of 
the  dairy  and  beef  cattle  herds  of 
California  from  an  actual  world-wide 
shortage  of  feeds. 


The  Redwoods  Ayrshire  Farm  (B. 
D.  Weeks)  at  La  Honda,  San  Mateo 
county,  reports  that  Ada  Rome  of 
Willowoak,  one  of  their  registered 
Ayrshire  cows,  has  given  birth  to 
triplets.  All  three  are  heifers,  well 
marked  and  perfectly  formed.  They 
are  all  living  and  the  owners  expect 
to  raise  all  unless  something  un- 
foreseen happens.  They  are  sired  by 
Willowmoor  Robin  Hood  32nd.  who 
is  considered  the  best  of  the  Robin 
Hood  line.  • 


Separators 

Save  in 
7  Ways 


ftIT  ANTITY  of  cream  that  no 
VfUAlllll  I  other  separator 
will  recover  completely,  particularly 
under  the  harder  conditions  of  every 
day  use. 


QUALITY;:' 


cream  as  evi- 
denced by  De  Laval 
butter  always  scoring  highest  in 
every  important  contest. 

I  ARAB  'n  every  way  over  any 
v  *■  gravity  system,  and 
also  over  any  other  separator,  by 
turning  easier,  being  simpler,  easier 
to  clean  and  requiring  no  adjustment. 

TIMF*  ky  hours  over  any  gravity 
^  system,  and  as  well  over 
any  other  separator  by  reason  of 
greater  capacity  and  the  same  rea- 
sons that  save  labor. 


COST  S'nce  wmle  a  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator  may  cost 
a  little  more  than  a  poor  one  to  be- 
gin with,  it  will  last  from  ten  to 
twenty  years,  while  other  separators 
wear  out  and  require  to  be  replaced 
in  from  one  to  five  years. 

PROFIT        more  and  better 
1  *  cream,  with  less  labor 

and  effort,  every  time  milk  is  put 

through  the  machine,  twice  a  day. 

or  730  times  a  year  for  every  year 

the  separator  lasts. 

SATISFACTION  JSM 

consideration,  and  can  only  come 
from  knowing  you  have  the  best  sep- 
arator, and  being  sure  you  are  at 
all  times  accomplishing  the  best 
possible  results. 


Easy  to  prove  these  savings 

These  are  all  facts  every  De  Laval  local  agent  is  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  prove  to  any  prospective  buyer.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest 
De  Laval  agency  write  the  nearest  De  Laval  office,  as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos,  Acme 
Ensilage  Cutters  and  Blowers,  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  Well  Pumps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.  Catalogs  of  any 
of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request. 

61    BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Here  is  the  Latest  Photo  of 

Kins  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th 

He  has  been  looked  over 
by  many  good  judges  re- 
cently and  all  agree  that  he 
is  a  wonderfully  good  indi- 
vidual and  getting  better 
every  day.  He  looks  a  great 
deal  bigger  to  us  than  the 
$6,500  we  paid  for  him  last 
December.  You  will  begin 
to  hear  from  some  of  his 
sisters  soon,  daughters  of 
King  Korndyke  Pontiac,  and 
everybody  knows  that  his 
dam,  -Miss  Valley  Mead  De 
Kol  Walker,  is  one  of  the 
■greatest  heifers  of  the  breed. 

Why  not  breed  your  best 
cows   or  heifers   to  KING 
KORNDYKE  PONTIAC 
20th  now,  while  you  have  the  opportunity?    Later  on  he  will  be  needed 
for  the  exclusive  service  of  our  own  females. 

A  few  young  bulls  for  sale,  sons  of  Prince  Riverside  Walker,  whose 
get  won  First  at  the  State  Fair.    Our  entire  herd  is  tuberculin  tested. 

TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM 

W.  J.  Higdon,  Owner       TULARE,  CAL.       H.  L.  Redd,  Herdsman 


Imported  and  American  Bred  Stallions 

Percherons  -  Belgians  -  Shires 

My  Fall  shipment  of  stallions 
has  arrived.  These  horses  were 
personally  selected  by  me  in  the 
best  breeding  districts  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana.  Two,  three, 
and  four-year-olds  that  will  weigh 
a  ton  or  over. 

The  largest  collection  of  Perch- 
erons, Belgians,  and  Shires  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  State 
certificate  of  soundness  and  life 
insurance  with  each  stallion. 
Every  horse  priced  to  sell  accord- 
ing to  his  individual  worth.  Any 
reasonable  terms  will  be  given. 
I  also  have  a  carload  of  Heavy 
Draft  Mares  and  Geldings  for  sale— age  4  to  7  years,  weighing  from  1400 
lbs.  to  1700  lbs.    Matched  teams  in  black,  bay,  or  chestnut. 

Correspondence  invited  and  visitors  always  welcome. 

N.  W.  THOMPSON,  Patterson,  Stanislaus  County.  California 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  oyer  the  State  are  Invited  to  send,  on  postal  card*,  note*  re- 
garding their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  Intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

A  King9  City  hay  dealer  has  been 
disciplined  for  incorporating  adobe 
dirt  and  other  foreign  substances  in 
baled  hay  to  increase  its  weight. 

The  Ayrshires  shown  at  the  State 
Fair  we  pronounced  of  excellent 
quality,  and  good  enough  to  win  in 
Scotland,  the  home  of  the  breed. 
Authorities  state  that  better  Ayr- 
shires are  being  bred  in  California 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  of  Wood- 
land announce  their  big  sale  of  100 
head  of  choice  registered  Holstein 
females  for  November  12,  at  their 
farm.  This  gives  buyers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  foundation  stock  from 
one  of  the  most  noted  herds  in 
America. 

The  older  Tilly  Alcartra  gets  the 
better  she  produces.  A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  of  Woodland  report  that  this 
wonderful  cow  has  gained  over  2600 
pounds  on  her  former  world  record 
in  8^  months.  For  the  month  of 
August,  which  was  her  eighth  month 
in  milk,  her  daily  average  was  92 
pounds. 

A.  B.  Spooner  &  Sons  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  have  a  splendid  son  of  King 
Korndyke  Pontiac.  born  July  9,  out 
of  the  $510  Holstein  cow  they 
bought  at  the  December  Guaranty 
Sale.  This  calf  is  a  half  brother  to 
W.  J.  Higdon's  $6,500  bull,  which 
stood  next  to  the  grand  champion  at 
the  1918  State  Fair. 

McAlister  &  Son,  the  noted  Hol- 
stein breeders  of  Chino.  are  making 
preparations  to  do  some  extensive 
testing  this  fall,  and  no  one  ever 
saw  a  finer  lot  of  prospects  than  are 
to  be  found  in  their  barns.  Watch 
for  State  and  perhaps  world  records 
to  be  made.  This  concern  recently 
sold  a  fine  young  bull  to  James 
Donahue  of  Puente. 

At  the  State  Hospital,  Stockton, 
grade  cows  are  being  fed  1  pound 
of  grain  for  every  5  pounds  of  milk 
produced.  Also  the  hay  is  fed  in 
individual  stanchions  so  that  each 
cow  gets  her  share.  The  milk  is 
weighed  every  week  and  tested  every 
two  weeks.  One  cow  gave  559.5 
pounds  of  milk  and  23.5  pounds  of 
butter  in  seven  days,  and  at  present, 
seven  months  after  calving,  is  giv- 
ing 64  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  Some 
production  and  persistency  for  a 
grade  cow! 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

F.  A.  Brush  of  Santa  Rosa  sold  a 
herd  of  five  Berkshire  sows  and  a 
boar  to  H.  C.  Muddox,  banker  of 
Sacramento,  who  is  establishing  a 
herd  for  his  son. 

A.  Buckland  &  Son  of  Fresno  re- 
cently received  a  very  fine  Poland- 
China  boar  from  the  East,  sired  by 
Gerstdale  Jones,  the  $6,600  boar. 
The  best  is  none  too  good  for  their 
herd. 

Elmer  Lamb  of  Ceres  recently  sold 
a  Duroc  boar  and  a  sow  to  Jake 
Rodgers  of  Gazelle,  a  sow  to  John 
Harder  of  Montpelier,  and  a  boar 
to  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Company, 
Kings  City. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Belknap  of  San  Jose, 
who  had  announced  a  public  dis- 
persal sale  of  50  head  of  Durocs, 
informs  us  that  the  demand  has  been 
so  great  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
hold  the  sale  and  will  sell  his  stock 
privately. 

F.  A.  Brush.  Berkshire  breeder  of 
Santa  Rosa,  received  orders  from  the 
Kamehameha  School  of  Honolulu  for 
a  Berkshire  sow.  also  has  an  order 
for  two  sows  from  Guayaquil.  Ecua- 
dor, and  one  sow  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son  were  so  well 
pleased  with  their  winnings  at  the 
State  Fair  that  they  decided  to  show 
at  the  Washington  and  Oregon  State 
Fairs,  then  at  a  few  of  the  Califor- 
nia county  fairs,  and  tten  at  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisio. 

L.  A.  Denker  of  Saugus  had  his 


car  sidetracked  for  several  hours  on 
the  desert,  on  his  way  to  the  State 
Fair,  and  his  herd  boar,  Director, 
died  from  the  heat.  This  boar  was 
sire  of  the  pig  that  won  the  grand 
championship  over  aged  boars. 

H.  I.  Marsh  of  Modesto  will  show 
at  the  Fresno  Fair  the  wonderful 
herd  of  Poland-Chinas  that  he  had 
at  the  State  Fair,  headed  by  the 
well-known  I  B  A  Wonder.  We'll 
bet  Hale  will  be  a  "whole  hog" 
when  the  ribbons  are  passed  around. 

C.  C.  Roberts,  the  enterprising 
Poland-China  breeder  of  Chico,  re- 
ports a  litter  of  eleven  husky  pigs  by 
Jumbo  Model  and  out  of  Black  Big 
Bone  Model,  one  of  his  best  sows, 
sired  by  Black  Big  Bone  2nd,  grand 
champion  of  Iowa  in  1915.  Some 
royal  blood  in  those  pigs. 

W.  H.  Rough  of  Arlington  Sta- 
tion, Riverside,  is  doing  his  part  to 
win  the  war  by  raising  125  head  of 
big-type  Poland-Chinas  sired  by  the 
world  champion  boar,  Superba,  and 
out  of  Big  Orange  strain  sows.  He 
also  has  a  fine  herd  of  Jerseys 
headed  by  Raleigh  Finance. 

The  James  Mills  Orqhard  Corpora- 
tion of  Hamilton  City  sold  two  car- 
loads of  fat  hogs  a  few  weeks  ago 
for  18  J/4c — the  highest  price  ever 
paid  in  California.  At  the  State 
Fair  someone  told  Mr.  Mills  that  he. 
was  the  only  breeder  in  the  State 
who  had  the  nerve  to  raise  Berk- 
shires  for  the  market  in  carload  lots. 

Hale  I.  Marsh,  the  Poland-China 
breeder  of  Modesto,  has  recently 
made  the  following  sales:  One  boar 
to  C.  C.  Brown.  Durham;  two  boars 
to  Franks  &  Miller.  Antioch;  two 
boars  to  Miller  &  Lux.  Dos  Palos; 
one  boar  to  W.  F.  Cordes.  Stockton; 
one  boar  to  Sheldon  B.  Hunter, 
Bradley;  seven  boars  to  Joseph  F. 
Lahaney,  San  Francisco;  one  bred 
gilt  to  J.  H.  Kindel,  Modesto. 

At  the  recent  Glenn  County  Fair 
the  officers  of  the  California  Swine 
Breeders'  Association  launched  their 
State-wide  movement  to  obtain  bet- 
ter marketing  and  feeding  condi- 
tions. Units  of  the  association  will 
be  formed  in  every  county,  and 
eventually  it  is  hoped  to  have  every 
grower  of  pigs  in  the  State  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  these  units.  The  as- 
sociation will  work  to  get  the  breeder 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  price 
paid  by  the  consumer,  yet  at  the 
same  time  not  run  up  the  price  on 
the  latter.  Also  a  pure  feed  law 
will  be  asked  of  the  next  Legisla- 
ture, so  that  feeders  will  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  filler  often  found 
in  proprietary  feeds. 

Beef  Cattle. 

The  Rancho  San  Julian  Short- 
horns, located  in  the  mountains 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  out  of  Santa 
Barbara,  are  in  fine  condition,  and 
the  calves  are  developing  splendidly. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
two  beef  sales  to  be  held  at  the  San 
Francisco  Live  Stock  Show.  Short- 
horns will  be  sold  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, November  7th,  and  Herefords 
Friday  morning  the  8th. 

Chas.  Soule  of  Montague  recently 
purchased  from  Carruthers  Farms 
two  bulls,  aged  '14  months  each, 
for  $1,500;  also  five  heifers  at  $500 
apiece.  These  heifers  were  by 
Count  Glory  and  prove  what  a  won- 
derful sire  he  is. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Elberg  of  the  Roselawn 
Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  informs  us 
he  will  not  sell  all  of  his  stock  as 
announced  previously  by  mistake, 
but  will  have  a  sale  next  spring  of 
about  twenty-five  of  his  young  Short- 
horn bulls  and  heifers. 

Congdon  &  Battles,  the  noted 
breeders  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle, 
who  sent  their  show  herd  down  from 
Yakima,  Wash.,  to  the  State  Fair, 
recently  sold  a  carload  of  yearling 
bulls  to  Thos.  H.  Davis.  Visalia.  S. 
Zaneth  of  Guadalupe  also  took  a 
yearling  bull. 

Twentv-five    head    of  Herefords 


from  the  noted  herd  of  Harris  & 
Sons  of  Missouri  have  been  shipped 
from  a  Pacific  port  to  the  Prince- 
ville  Plantation,  near  Honolulu.  In 
the  shipment  were  five  bulls,  the 
average  price  of  which  was  $2,500, 
and  twenty  heifers  went  at  $1,000 
each.  The  heifers  are  bred  to  the 
$30,000  bull,  Repeater.  Why  didn't 
California  breeders  get  this  order? 


A  list  recently  issued  by  Short- 
horn breeders  shows  that  in  a  period 
of  three  months  407  animals  were 
sold  at  public  sales  at  an  average 
price  of  $1,550.  The  highest  price 
recorded  was  $16,500;  two  passed 
the  $10,000  mark;  twenty-three 
reached  $3,000  or  more.  Since  this 
list  was  issued  a  Shorthorn  bull  has 
sold  for  $20,000.    Shorthorn  breed- 


Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Food  Administration 

In  these  days  of  critical  food  shortage  here's  how  Herbert  Hoover, 
U.  S.  Food  Administrator,  feels  about  the.  California  International 
Livestock  Show: 

"I  am  a  firm  believer  that  such  enterprises  not  only  further 
production  in  this  country,  but  greatly  improve  the  quality 
of  production  and  have  the  utmost  educational  value  in  plac- 
ing before  producers,  national  necessities  and  methods  in 
their  attainment.    I  wish  you  every  success." 

Largest  Exclusive  Livestock  Show 
ever  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Representative  exhibits  of  Beef  Cattle.  Dairy  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep,  Horses, 
Poultry,  etc.    There  will  be  REAL  COMPETITION.    $38,000  in  Premiums. 

Judging  by  nationally  known  experts. 

Special  Events:  Night  Horse  Show,  Band  Concerts,  Military  Spectacles,  etc. 
Every  possible  comfort  for  exhibits,  exhibitors  and  spectators.    You'll  be  welcome! 

Special  railroad  rates  from  all  points. 


For  detailed  information  write  Joseph  E.  Painter,  Manager, 
1205  Merchants  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 
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Is  The  Time  To  Buy 

Holsteins 


before  the  great  demand  after  the  war 

2nd  MODESTO  SALE"  OCTOBER  17,  1918 

OUR  CONSIGNMENT  INCLUDES: 

A  three-year-old  heifer  by  the  $15,000  bull.  Spring  Farm  Pontiac  Cornucopia,  who 
is  a  son  of  the  44-lb.  cow.  K.  P.  Pontiac  Lass,  the  highest  record  daughter  of  Kins; 
of  the  Pontiaes.  The  first  five  dams  of  this  heifer  average  over  34  lbs.  butter  in 
7  days.  Due  to  freshen  November  8-18 — to  the  service  of  King;  Segis  Alcartra  Pnlly, 
the  Grand  Champion  Bull  of  California.  1917-18. 

A  four-year-old  daughter  of  Spring  Farm  King  Pontiac.  who  is  a  37-lb.  son  of 
King  of  the  Pontiaes.  bred  to  King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly.  This  heifer  has  a  ZZ-V>. 
three-year-old  record  and  is  capable  of  making  a  much  larger  record. 

Two  high-class  cows  with  25-lb.  7-day  records,  one  with  over  an  8p0-lb.  yearly 
record. 

A  ten-months-old  bull,  beautifully  marked,  light  in  color  and  a  great  individual, 
sired  by  King  Segis  Alcartra  Abbekerk,  our  senior  herd  sire,  who  is  a  30-lb.  son  of 
the  J50.000  bull.  m 

Dam  of  this  young  bull  made  20.80  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  last  winter  and  we  look 
for  her  to  make  a  very  much  larger  record  this  winter  as  a  four-year-old.  Her  nam 
has  a  yearly  record  of  980  lbs.  butter  from  24,000  lbs.  milk.  This  bull  is  good 
enough  to  head  a  high-class  purebred  herd. 

Our  herd  won  at  the  California  State  Fair  this  year: 

First  CaH  Herd 
First  Three-Year-Old  low 
First  Yearling  Heifer 


Grand   Champion  Bull 
(irand   and   Senior   Champion  Cow 
Reserve  Grand  and  Senior  Champion  Cow 
Junior  Champion  Heifer 
First  Get  of  Sire 


First  Senior  Heifer  Calf 
First  and  Seeond  Junior  Heifer  Calf 


Five  other  awards  in  classes 

Also  produced  this  year  eight  30-lb.  cows,  with  records  from  30.41  lbs.  to  37  00 
lbs  butter  in  7  days.  Also  nine  two-year-olds  making  records  above  20  lbs.:  from  -1 
lbs.  to  26.50  lbs.  in  7  days  as  Junior  two-year-olds.  No  other  herd  in  the  West  has 
made  such  a  showing  in  one  season. 

BRIDGFORO  CO.,  Knightsen,  Contra  Costa,  Cal. 


TYPEY  SON  OF  MODEL  FRANCIS  G  LI  ST  A  173142 

from  a  Daughter  of  Prince  Riverside  Walker. 

The  A  R  O.  records  of  Model  Francis  Gllsta's  dam.  granddam  and  of  hfs  sire's  dam 
and  gTanddam  average  30.70  pounds  in  seven  days.  His  first  seven  dams  average  4 -3% 
fat.    The  calf's  dam  made  a  high  record  under  unfavorable  conditions.    This  and  other 

young  stock  for  sale. 

C.  C.  SLATER 


Pacheco,  Contra  Costa  County 
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ers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
present  demand  for  their  products. 


Sheep. 

J.  W.  Marshall  of  Dixon  has  just 
received  two  very  fine  Shropshire 
rams  from  England  for  use  on  his 
flock. 

University  of  Nevada  exhibited  at 
the  State  Fair  a  $1,000  Corriedale 
ram,  imported  from  New  Zealand. 
Four  of  his  ram  lambs  have  already 
sold  for  $100  each. 

The  $3,000  Rambouillet  ram  pur- 
chased by  Bullard  Bros,  of  Wood- 
land at  the  Salt  Lake  sale  was  pro- 
nounced by  Prof.  Coffey  the  best 
Rambouillet  in  the  United  States. 
At  this  same  sale  Bullard  Bros,  re- 
ceived $1,000  for  one  yearling  and 
$650  for  another. 

The  ram  sale  held  at  Salt  Lake 
City  was  a  great  success,  and  both 
purebred  stud  rams  and  range  rams 
sold  for  record  prices.  A  yearling 
Rambouillet  ram  sold  for  $6,200 — 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  at  auc- 
tion for  a  ram  of  that  breed.  A 
number  of  rams  of  the  same  breed 
sold  for  $1,000  each. 

J.  Bidegaray  of  Fresno  bought  31 
Rambouillet  rams  at  the  recent  Salt 
Lake  sale.  They  were  of  Butterfield, 
Quealy  and  Bullard  breeding  and 
represented  the  cream  of  the  sale. 
Mr.  Bidegaray  is  doing  a  very  ex- 
tensive business,  having  sold  over 
700  rams  to  breeders  in  this  State. 
Keep  your  eye  on  him  and  his  stock. 

The  F.  A.  Mecham  Estate  of  Pet- 
aluma reports  a  big  demand  for  both 
registered  and  range  rams.  They 
have  recently  sold  Rambouillets  as 
follows:  24  to  Henry  Peters,  El- 
mira;  36  to  J.  Menduca,  Williams; 
14  to  David  Squires,  Hopland;  26  to 
Mrs.  Winslow,  Anderson;  11  to  Wm. 
T.  Veerkamp,  Placerville;  3  to  W. 
M.  Smith,  Cloverdale;  2  to  J.  B. 
Lofflin,  Kelseyville;  2  to  J.  B.  Roher, 
Montague;  2  to  H.  Jameson,  Ply- 
mouth; 1  to  C.  Hostler,  Santa  Cruz. 
Shropshires,  4  to  J.  F.  Ray,  Albion; 
2  to  J.  H.  Clark,  Laytonville;  2  to 
J.  L.  Cheney,  Cazadero. 


MAMMOTH  SOWS  AND  GIANT  BOARS  arc 

found  at  our  ranch.  We  are  one  of  the 
oldest  breeders  of  Big  Type  Poland-Chinas  on 
Pacific  Coast.  Have  some  extra  fine  stock  for 
sale  from  the  World  Champion  Boar  Superba. 
the  sure  breeder  and  the  most  active  hog  of 
his  age  in  California.  Write  us  for  prices. 
Rough  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station,  River- 
side. Cal. 


DIMMICK  BROS,  offer  for  sale  at  present 
five  bred  sows,  due  to  farrow  in  September. 
All  are  bred  to  Model  Wonder.  Buy  one  of 
these  sows  and  raise  a  litter  from  one  of  the 
best  sires  of  the  breed.  Dimmick  Bros.,  Box 
811,  Lemoore  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  plH^AND^CHINAS — President 
assisted  by  California's  Smooth  Jumbo,  are 
the  sires  of  my  spring  pigs.  See  them  at  the 
State  Fair.     Jno.  M.  Bernstein.  Hanford.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  serv- 
iceable boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows,  and  Blueher,  an  exceptionally  good 
boar.    P.  E.  Mitchell,  "Atwater,  Cal. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money  makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons, 
Lodi,  Cal.  

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.    H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal 


C.  G.  DE  RAAD — Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock,  $20  and 
up.    Lemoore.  Cal. 


REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA    SWINE — 

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  state.  $20 
up.    M.  Bassett.  Hanford,  Cal. 


A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  DUROC  service 
boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Uneeda  Alberta  Crim- 
son and  from  Model  Queen  3rd.  a  wonderful 
sow.     Dibban  Bros..  Woodland.  Cal. 


SOME  OPEN  GILTS  and  young  boars  from 
Taxpayer,  Burks  Good  Enough  and  King  Col. 
strains  for  sale.  Shipped  on  approval.  F. 
W.  Gardner.  Rt.  4.  Box  735.  Sacramento. 


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  tlran  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis.  Cal. 


SELLING  OCT  DOS  HERMANOS  DUROCS. 
Your  opportunity.  My  herd  boar,  sows  and 
young  stock  priced  to  sell.  Hans  Duveneck. 
Ukiah.  

BIG  TYPE — Our  Duroc  weanling  pigs  are 
all  sold.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our 
fall  litters.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Helena, 
Cal.   


CHERRY  CHIEF  CRITIC  is  our  herd  boar. 
Good  enough  to  please  any  one.  Stock  for 
sale.  Write  us.  Craig's  Ranch,  Owensmouth. 
Cal 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — One  choice  Sep- 
tember boar.  Weanlings  October  delivery.  H. 
E.  Boudier.  Napa. 


NO  MORE  BOARS  sired  by  my  1917  State 
Champion,  but  can  furnish  a  few  sows.  J. 
M.  De  Vilbiss.  Patterson.  Cal 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  Cal. 


20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob,  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acampo.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS  of  choice 
breeding  and  careful  selection.  C.  C.  Rob- 
erts. Rt    A.  Box  411    Chico  Cal. 


HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt. 
Dixon.  Cal. 


lOOO-POUND  BIG  TYPE  Poland-China  boar. 
Stock  from  him  for  sale.  E.  Miner.  Lodi. 
Cal. 


40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price  right 
N.  K.  Horan.  Lockeford,  Cal. 


POLAND  -  CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein.  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood     B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 


REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.     W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy. 


Chester  Whites. 


"BILLIKEN"  CHESTER  WHITES — Now  is 

the  time  to  buy  the  boar  you  will  need  this 
fall.  Nice  lot  to  select  from  and  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Few  bred  sows  due  to  far- 
row in  October.  Open  fall  gilts,  weaned  boar 
pigs.     C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills.  Cai 


Berkshires. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

Ruby  &  Bowers  of  Davis  recently 
shipped  several  head  of  mules  to 
Brazil.  They  believe  that  this  is 
the  first  shipment  of  the  kind  to  go 
from  California  to  that  South  Amer- 
ican country.  But  we'll  bet  our  last 
shirt  that  it  won't  be  the  last. 

L.  B.  Burk  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  was  at  the  State  Fair 
investigating  Coast  livestock  condi- 
tions, and  particularly  the  purebred 
end.  The  Government  plans  on  do- 
ing much  to  help  breeders  of  regis- 
tered stock. 

A  tract  of  480  acres,  part  of  the 
Fruitvale  Estate,  commonly  known 
as  the  Kearney  vineyard,  45  acres 
of  which  are  in  bearing  Muscat  and 
Thompson  vineyards,  bordered  with 
fig  trees,  the  remainder  being  in 
alfalfa  and  pasture,  will  be  offered 
for  -gale  on  October  1,  1918,  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  order  to  aid  the  increased 
food  production  campaign  and  to 
obtain  funds  for  the  general  better- 
ment and  more  intensive  cultivation 
of  the  remaining  Kearney  vineyard 
property.  Invitations  for  bids,  in- 
cluding a  complete  map  of  the  tract 
and  embodying  all  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  sale,  are  now  obtain- 
able at  the  offices  of  the  Kearney 
Vineyard  at  Kearney  Park,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 

A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus; 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Escalon,  San  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 


RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS  arc  the  large, 
smooth  prolific,  easy  feeding  kind  that  pay. 
Donald  H.  Graham.  Lancaster,  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS — Only,  a  few  sows  and 
boars  left.  Am  booking  orderB  for  September 
pigs     F.  M.  Barney.  Hanford.  Cal 


DUROC-JERSEYS    OF    THE    BIG  TYPE— 

Cholero  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento 

CRIMSON  WONDER  DUROCS  pay  me. 
Why  not  let  them  pay  you?  Young  stock 
for  sale.     J    H    Minto.   Patterson.  Cal.  

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1. 
Redwood  City.  Cal.   .  

AFEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows 


WEANLING  PIGS  for  sale  by  a  son  of  the 
grand  champion  of  1917.  Jack  Borge.  Los 
Bonos 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock      W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal. 


Hampshires. 


MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers. 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  A.  Denker. 
Saugus.  Cal.  


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES— The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Cn    Calistoga,  Cal.   


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


BOAR  PIGS — Fan-owed  April.  1918.  sired 
by  Baron  Duke  201st.  National  Grand  Cham- 
pion, and  from  Rivcrby  Princess  3rd.  litter 
mate  to  World's  Champion  Sow.  Other  spring 
boar  pigs  from  same  boar  and  (150-pound 
prize-winning  sows — all  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Natomaris  Raneho.  Office  90(5  K  St.. 
Sacramento. 

Owners:    Sandereoek  Land  Co.. 
In  charge  of  sales  of  Natomae  Lands. 


MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — Thn  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed. 
They  will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  rea- 
sonable: saiisf  action  guaranteed.  Write  for 
free  booklet  describing  our  world's  reserve 
champion.  Star  Leader.  Anchorage  Farm. 
Orland.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRE  BARGAINS— —Thirty  pigs.  thn  ,. 
to  four  months  old.  Eight  bred  sows  and 
gjlts.  grandly  bred,  fine  individuals.  Sows 
bred  to  one  of  the  best  boars  in  the  State. 
Priced  to  sell  at  once.  Come  and  see  them 
or  write  us.  Sold  culls  for  pork.  Twin  Oaks 
Ranch.  Linne.  Cal. 


—  FOR^ALE — 40  head  of  Holstein  cows, 
some  are  registered,  the  rest  are  choice 
grades-  17  milking,  others  coming  iresn. 
Ranch' five  miles  sonth.  and  five  mnej  east 

Hanford.     Wm.  Harlan  Smith.  Route  C.  Box 

181    Hanford.  Cal.     Phone  48F2.  

-TOYOTT FARM  HOLSTEINS— Straight,  decp- 
bodicd  grandsons  of  King  Valdessa.  from  30- 
nound  dams.  Good  values  in  sons  of  high 
racorf  heifers.     Address  First  National  Bank 

Bldg..  San  Jose.  Cal.   . 

"  HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
fTm  A  R.  O  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guenn,  Visalia.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Purebred  Holstein  bull.  Alcar- 
tra  stock,  twenty-six  months  olnV  Grand 
Champion  Community  Fair.  W.  B.  Chase. 
Bryant  Ranch.  Escalon.  Cal 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma.  Cal. 
REGISTERED  JERSEY   CALVES  and  bred 

heifers.    O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale.  

YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett,  Orland,  Cal.  

Guernseys. 

FOR  SALE — Two  registered  Guernsey  bulls. 
Prices  reasonable.  Papers  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. Also  some  nice  Jersey-Duroc  hogs; 
good  foundation  stock.  Address,  Shore  Acre* 
Dairy,  San  Leandro.  Cal.  

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee.  Cal. 


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM — Offers  for  sale  a 
young  registered  Guernsey  bull  and  six  high- 
grade  Guernsey  heifers,  five  of  which  are  al- 
ready bred.    A.  J.  Welch,  Prop..  Redwood  City. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable. 


CLAREMONT  GUERNSEYS — Young  bulls 
of  serviceable  age  from  A.  R.  dams.  L.  D. 
Smith.  R.  P..  Berkeley.  

FOR  SALE — Guernsey  Bull  Raymonds  St. 
Saviours  Prince  No.  41396.  M.  Dye.  Visalia. 
Cal. 


Ayrshires. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company,  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building.  San 

Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INMSFA1L  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Suisun.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely,  Modoc  county.  Cal.   


FOR  SALE — Two  thoroughbred  registered 
Hereford  range  bulls.  Offspring  from  these 
animals  show  exceptional  qualities.  Price, 
$250  apiece.  Bryan-Bernard  Cattle  Co.,  Napa, 
Cal.   


REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1.  Redwood  City.  Cal.   ■ 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt  


REG*  SHORTHORNS — Calves  and  yearlings 

for  sale,  both  sexes,  reds  and  roans.  Choice 
Goods  breeding.  Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits, 
Cal.  .   


THE   NEVADA   HEREFORD   RANCH,  Jno. 

H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  props..  Wells.  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock 
for  sale. 


REGISTERED   MILK   AND   BEEF  S1IORT- 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog  free. 
Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 


SPRINGDALE       STOCK       FARM  —  Choice 

Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W,  O. 
Short,  Reno,  Nevada. 


JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side." and  Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harian  Co..  Woodland.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 34  high-grad^e  Holstein  heifers 
long  twos  and  short  three-vear-olds  with  first 
calf     Geo   V.  Beckman  &  Sons.  Lodi.  Cal 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Me- 

Cloud  Cal  *— High -class  thoroughbred  nolstem 
bulla  for  sale  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees 
BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier,  Cal, 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

 SWINE  

Poland-Chinas. 


AM  IN  NEVT  DRAFT,  so  will  dispose  of 
my  few  remaining  brood  sows;  several  young 
purs  and  herd  boar.  Herd  boar  by  Big  Long 
Jumbo  (227939).  out  of  Black  Big  Bone 
Princess  (589850).  One  sow  by  King's  Chief 
Revenue  (247983).  out  of  Candy  Kid  (513- 
246).  One  sow  by  President  (229941),  out 
of  Golden  Lass  (798352).  Pedigrees  sent 
same  day  as  animals  are  shipped.  Prices 
reasonable.  Howard  C.  Peterson.  Recdley 
Cal..  Box  396.  

CLOSING  OUT  MY  ENTIRE  HERD  of  three 
year's  selection.  I  offer  herd  boars,  bred  and 
open  sows  and  gilts  and  spring  pigs  of  both 
ilexes.  The  best  blood  lines.  The  big.  prolific 
kind.     Write  for  prices  today.     J.  H.  Cook. 

Paradise,  Cal.  

_  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gertsdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
aires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
•hew.  Hanford.  Cal. 


SPECIAL  OFFERING  —  Three  registered 
Berkshire  brood  sows,  regular  producers  of 
large  litters,  now  bred  to  outstanding  boars 
of  Rival  Champion  blood.  Write  today  for 
full  description  and  prices.  R.  J.  Merrill  & 
Son.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal. 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOC.  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townsend   streets.   San  FranHsco 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.     Heifers  and 

service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.  

TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Youn?  bull? 
for  sale  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A   R  O  dams.    W.  J  Higdnn.  Tulare. 


CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHIRES  are  the  typey 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch. 
norUobireo  exelnsivelv.  Santa  Rosa. 


MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga.  Cal.. 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
nualitv  and  breeding. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
SI. 500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto. 


BERKSHIRES — Guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
118.  Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Paso  Robles. 
California. 


BERKSHIRES  IN  FERRIS — They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices.    F.  L.  Hall.  Perris.  Cal. 


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B   724W.  Sacramento  Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 


(ARRUTHERS      FARMS  BERKSHIRES— 

Cholera  immune.  'Live  Oak.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  WillitB. 
California. 


Duroe-Jerseys. 


RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS — Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised. 
Will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  Some  choice  weaned 
boar  pigs  for  825.00.  Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres. 
Cal 


GLORIETTA    STOCK    FARM.  WOODLAND. 

CAI*  Registered   Holsteins.     Special  offering 

of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A. 
B  437.  San  Jose.  Calif.  . 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO. "CAL. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers   


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris. 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. Cal. 


MISSION  HEREFORD  FARM — J.  A.  Bunt- 
ing. Mission  San  Jose,  Cal.  Registered  Here- 
fords^  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.   Hopland.  Cal 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Hcrefords.  Newman.  -Cal,  __ 

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop,  Cal. 


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers 
Oak.  Cal. 


Farms.  Live 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 


J.  R.  BLOOM,  breeder  of  purebred  Shrop- 
shire rams.  Single  or  carload  lots.  Call  on 
or  write  to  J.  R.  Bloom.  Dixon.  Cal. 


300  HEAD  young  sheep  for  sale.  Bred 
for  December  lambing.  Also  Collie  dogs  for 
herding.     John  G.  Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
Iambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. Cal.   


FOR  SALE — One  18-month-old  Toggenberg 
Billy,  one  4-month  Toggenberg  Billy.  L. 
Skadsheim.  Winton.  Cal.  


BISHOP     BROS.,    SAN     RAMON,    CAL. — 

Breeders  and  importers  Shropshires.   


KAITKE     BROS.,     WOODLAND,     CAL.  ■ 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians     Ripon.  Cal 


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.    McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino:  Cal. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.     Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R   O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E 

Freeman,  Route  B,  Modesto.  Cal.  . 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 


EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal. 


HENGERVELD  DE  KOL  BLOOD.  High 
producers.    T.  B.  King,  Visalia.   


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Bull  calves 
Joseph  Paxton.  Breeder.  Athlone.  Cal  


Jerseys. 


ANDREWS'  (JUA1.ITY  DUROCS  are  noted 
for  uniformity  of  litters  and  smoothness;  the 
paying  kind.  Head  your  herd  with  one  of 
our  fine  boars.  AI90  offer  a  few  March 
gilts.     W.  P.  Andrews.  Modesto,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Four-year-old  registered  Jersey 
bull,  a  direct  descendant  (25  per  cent)  of 
.King's  Valet.  Imp.  (No.  79143),  and  a  very 
beautiful  animal,  with  many  records  behind 
him.     Chas.  Nelson.  Elk  Grove.  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Young  bull 
ready  for  light  service,  for  sale.  E.  F.  Green- 
ough,  Merced,  Cal. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.  Hanford.  Cal.   


CALLA  GROVE  FARM.  MANTKCA,  CAL. — 

Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep.  

25  CHOICE  purebred  Rambouillet  bucks  for 
sale.     Alfred  Kuhn.  Henleyville.  Cal.  

HORSIS 

FOR  SALE — Seven  head  of  well  broken 
Norman  horses  weighing  from  1500  to  1700 
lbs.,  with  harness  complete,  at  reasonable 
prices.  Apply  or  write  to  L.  M.  Edwards. 
Wheatland,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH— Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires, Berkshircs  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Gull- 
ford  owners. 


MULE  FOOT  BOGS,  large  type;  booking 
orders  for  spring  litters  These  are  the 
farmers'  easy  feeding,  profit-producing  kind. 
H.  T.  Bailey.  Box  37.  Lodi,  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums," 


CROLEV'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 
cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co..  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  streeta, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Poultry  tor  Profit 

By  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona. 


GREEN  FEEDS. 

This  is  the  time  to  start  that  gar- 
den of  poultry  greens,  if  it  is  not 
already  planted.  The  northern  part 
of  the  State  has  had  rain  to  start 
things  growing,  and  in  the  south  we 
nearly  all  have  irrigating  water,  so 
that  both  north  and  south  should 
now  set  out  a  supply  of  green  feed. 
Giant  mustard,  as  I  have  told  you 
before,  is  the  very  best  winter 
greens  I  know  of,  but  if  you  can 
plant  a  variety  so  much  the  better. 
Green  feed  is  a  great  help  in  mak- 
ing smaller  feed  bills;  besides,  it 
brings  better  returns,  keeps  your 
flock  healthy,  and  cleans  the  ground. 

Those  who  happen  to  have  a  good 
big  patch  of  mangels  are  in  luck, 
too,  for  they  are  a  valuable  feed 
just  now.  if  they  can  be  cut  up 
with  a  root  cutter,  so  much  the 
better.'  But  just  split  in  two  and 
placed  split  side  up  in  the  yards, 
the  hens  will  eat  the  last  bit. 
Kale  will  be  good  for  a  couple  of 
months  yet.  and  about  February  it 
will  be  time  to  start  the  hotbeds  to 
get  more  plants  ready.  Kale  plants 
can  be  made  to  yield  a  fair  crop 
along  till  April  or  May,  but  they 
will  go  to  seed  then  in  spite  of  all 
you  can  do.  and  that  is  too  late  to 
put  in  fresh  plants,  so  that,  all 
things  considered,  it  is  best  to  put 
in  the  new  plants  before  the  old 
ones  go  to  seed. 

HANDLING    THE    YOUNG  CHICKS. 

Quite  a  few  have  written  me  that 
they  were*  either  hatching  chicks  or 
buying  just  hatched  chicks,  so  that 
we  expect  things  will  be  moving  a 
little.  To  those  who  are  buying  I 
want  to' say  be  careful  about  feed- 
ing the  first  few  days.  When  chicks 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  warm  in- 
cubator and  sent  by  express  they 
should  be  fed  very  lightly  for  a  few 
days  and  not  given  feed  and  water 
indiscriminately. 

RECEIVING   yorNG  CHICKS. 

If  the  chicks  arrive  in  the  morn- 
ing or  about  midday,  put  them  in 
the  warm  place  provided  for  them 
and  sprinkle  a  little  ground  oyster 
shell  on  the  boards.  This  with  a 
dish  of  water  that  has  had  the  chill 
taken  off  is  all  they  should  be  served 
until  they  have  had  time  to  move 
around  a  little.  Towards  evening 
sprinkle  a  little  dry  chick  feed  or 
ground  toasted  bread  for  them  to 
pick  at.  just  what  they  will  clean 
up  before  going  under  the  hover, 
and  don't  be  afraid  they  will  die  of 
want,  for  every  chick  that  absorbs 
the  yolk  has  enough  food  Co  last  it 
several  days.  I  have  heard  of  them 
being  shut  up  in  a  barrel  for  eleven 
days  without  food  and  coming  out 
strong.  The  greatest  trouble  with 
beginners  is  that  they  feed  too  much 
and  too  often.  For  the  first  ten 
days  great  care  should  be  given  to 
both  the  feeding  and 

HOVERING   OF  FALL-HATCHED 
CHIC  K  V 

Take  time  to  teach  the  chicks 
where-to  go  to  warm  up.  and  if  you 
teach  them  to  understand  at  first 
the  question  will  never  need  be 
asked,  "Why  do  my  chicks  huddle 
up  in  little  bunches?"  They  hud- 
dle up  because  they  have  not  learned 
where  to  run  to  get  warmed  up 
when  the  morning  is  chilly,  so  they 
get  together  and  try  to  warm  each 
other.  That  is  the  one  fault  I  have 
to  find  with  tireless  brooders.  After 
the  chicks  leave  them  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  soon  get  that  cold,  damp 
feeling  that  one's  clothes  have  that 
have  been  laid  across  a  chair  dur- 
ing the  sight  and  a  little  fog  has 
crept  in  and  settled  on  them.  When 
they  touch  the  skin  they  don't  feel 
any  too  inviting.  We  know  the 
clothes  will  soon  warm  up,  but  the 
chicks  are  not  so  wise,  so  they  don't 
run  back  to  the  hover  to  get  warmed 
up  as  they  would  if  there  were  a 
smell  of  something  warm. 

I  always  turned  up  the  brooder 
lamp  in  the  early  morning  so  that, 
instead  of  the  brooder  being  colder, 
it  was  warmer  and  more  inviting  to 
the  chicks. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION  MEETS  OCTOBER  9. 

The  San  Francisco  Poultry  Association,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Food  Administration,  will  hold  a  meeting  on  October  9  in  the  lecture 
hall  of  the  Phelan  building,  760  Market  street,  San  Francisco.  Doors 
will  be  open  at  7:30  p.  m.  Everyone  interested  in  the  food  problem 
is  invited  to  attend.  The  chief  object  of  the  meeting  is  to  encourage 
city-lot  poultry  culture.  The  Food  Administration  will  demonstrate 
the  real  necessity  for  increased  attention  to  this  war-time  aid  to  meat 
production,  and  experienced  poultry  keepers  will  give  practical  advice 
for  the  benefit  of  beginners  in  this  branch  of  agriculture.  Attention 
will  also  be  directed  to  the  poultry  show  of  the  association  that  is  to 
be  held  in  connection  with  the  International  Livestock  Show,  Novem- 
ber 2-10.  The  following  poultry  judges  have  been  engaged:  For 
Standard  classes,  C.  G.  Hinds  and  W.  S.  Russell;  and  for  Utility,  L.  W. 
Potts.  Many  letters  of  encouragement  have  been  received  from  well- 
known  breeders,  in  which  they  mention  their  intention  to  enter  a 
number  of  fowls  for  our  coming  show.  Entries  will  close  October  15, 
and  entry  blanks  will  be  mailed  on  or  about  October  1. 


MORE  AND  BETTER  POULTRY  AT 
ORLAND. 


The  poultry  show  at  the  Orland 
Fair  was  largely  local  and  therefore 
in  its  improvement  over  last  year 
reflected  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustry in  that  district.  Nearly  400 
birds  were  shown,  and  attracted  in- 
terested crowds.  The  farmers'  favor- 
ites. White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  were  the 
largest  classes.  There  were  small 
showings  of  White  Wyandottes,  Buff 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  White  and 
Black  Minorcas.  Buff  and  White 
Orpingtons,  Silver  Bright  Bantams, 
and    Golden    and    White  Cochins. 


There  were  also  some  good  rabbits, 
pea  fowl,  guinea  fowl,  ducks,  geese 
and  turkeys. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

FALL  CHICK8 — Book  orders  now  for  your 
future  meat  and  egg  supply.  Write  for  special 
circular  on  fall  thicks     Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch 

and  Hatchery.  Palo  Alto.  Cal.  

R08E  AND  SINGLE  COMB  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  220-egg  record.  Breeding  stock,  hatch- 
ing eggs.  Wm.  Larm,  3915  Thirty-ninth 
avenue.  Fruity  ale.  Cal.  

"EASTMAN'S     BKED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized 

and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Fall 
chicks,    eggs,    cockerels.      Fairmead  Poultry 

Farm.  Fairmead.  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from  heavy 
laying  (Hoganized)  stock.  $14  per  100.  We 
guarantee  Bafe  arrival.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery. 
408  Sixth  street.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


PRIZE  WINNING  Rouen  and  colored  Mus- 
covy ducks  for  sale.  Choice  Light  Brahma 
cockerels.  84  to  $10  each.  Muscovy  eggs.  5  .' 
tht  l.'i      Emma  Miller,  F.irmington,  Cal 

CHICKENS.  IH'CKS.  GEESE.  (.1  INEAS. 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  545  W. 
I'ark  St..  Stoi'kton.  Cal.  Stamps 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners""*! 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chaa.  H.  Vodden.  Box  .'1119.  Los 
Gatos.  Cal.  

BI  FF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS.  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch.  R.  2, 
R    144D.  Pomona.  Cal.  *   

ALBERT  M.  HART,  CLEMENTS,  CAL. — 
Breeder  and  shipper  of  bronze  turkeys. 


The  Eggs  You  Didn't  Get 

How  can  you  expect  a  hen 
to  ley  150  esse  e  year  or 
even  50  egfi  if  her  vitality 
U  sapped  by  lice  and  mites 
— all  the  can  do  is  itch  and 
fret  and  cost  you  money 


DEVILS  DUST 


A  Sure  Killer  of  Ve 

■a  /  e  tad  ecooocnicaJ  to  um 

SoUErtrywW.    GLOBE  MILLS   L.AarU.  C4. 


#y COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

k.  AF0R  G"EATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
^.  Full  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 

§^_5^w'CHICKENS  FROM 


^SHELL  TO  MARKET" 
rm/llllir««-r»wV 


Satisfaction  Assured  in  Advance 


Generating  plant  is  27  inches  long.  14 
inches  wide.  21  Inches  high.  Storage 
battery  is  included  in  complete  outfit. 


It  is  a  fact  that  Lalley-Light  usu- 
ally finds  preference  among  those 
thoughtful  farmers  who  are  re- 
garded as  neighborhood  leaders. 
It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why. 
The  man  who  seriously  looks 
into  the  electric  light  situation 
discovers  that  Lalley-Light  has 
been  in  successful  farm  use  for 
more  than  seven  years. 
He  hears  it  well  spoken  of  every- 
where it  is  known. 
He  learns  that  faithful,  year-to- 
year  service  and  economy  are  the 
experience  of  Lalley-Light  users. 
He  receives  the  impression  that 
he  would  be  entirely  safe  in  in- 
vesting in  Lalley-Light. 
He  accepts  these  things  as  actual 
advance  assurance  of  his  own 
future  satisfaction. 
In  reality,  they  are  exactly  that. 
For  Lalley  -  Light  satisfaction 
probably  approaches  100  per  cent 
as  closely  as  it  can  be  approached. 
Never  was  the  need  for  Lalley- 
Light  so  imperative  as  now. 
Farm  labor  is  scarce.  Lalley- 
Light  saves  labor  by  supplying 
the  power  to  do  much  necessary 
work. 


Farm  products  and  farm  build- 
ings are  more  valuable.  Lalley- 
Light  safeguards  them  by  remov- 
ing the  fire  risk  entirely. 
Lalley-Light  brings  -to  the  farm 
a  score  of  conveniences  and  coma, 
forts  that  only  electricity  from  a 
wholly  dependable  plant  can  bring. 
In  addition,  it  has  its  own  exclu- 
sive advantages,  which  the  near- 
est Lalley-Light  dealer  will  gladly 
demonstrate  and  explain. 
Write  us  for  his  name,  and  for 
complete  details. 
Look  for  the  Lalley-Light  dem- 
onstrating exhibit  at  your  state 
or  county  fair  this  fall. 

Lalley  Electro- Lighting  Corporation 

775  Bellevue  Ave.       Detroit,  Mich. 

DISTRIBUTORS. 
Weinstock  Nichols  Co.,  538  Golden  Gats 

Ave.,  San  Francisco  Cal. 
Weinstork  Nichols  Co.,  1311  S.  Olive  St., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Weinstork  Nichols  Co.,  c/o  Brown  Lalley 

Ltg.  Co.,  1023  Tuolumne  St.,  Fresno, 

Cal. 


LALLEY-LIGHT 

The  Electric  Light  And  Power  For  Every  Farm 
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[  HOME  CIRCLE  j 

THE  COMING  DAY. 

Unfurled  to  breeze  beyond  the  seas 
Old  Glory  greets  the  eye, 

Not  empire's  lust  but  people's  trust 
Its  starry  folds  imply. 

For  noble  ends  our  land  contends, 

God  bless  the  soldier  lad! 
Let    freedom's    might    enforce  the 
right, 

The  common  heart  make  glad. 

Heaven  speed  the  day  when  all  array 
Of  war's  grim  power  shall  cease, 

When  everywhere  sea,  earth,  and  air 
Shall  chant  the  lay  of  peace. 

Then  shall  good-will  all  spirits  fill 
To  bless  the  sons  of  men,  . 
And  earth  shall  hear  through  welkin 
clear 

The  angels'  song  again. 

— George  Croswell  Cressey,  D.  D. 


THE  PAYNE  FAMILY'S  BLACK- 
MARKUP  APER. 

The  Payne  family  was  holding  a 
council  on  the  porch  after  supper. 
Father  Payne  sat  in  his  big  chair 
and  smoked  his  pipe  thoughtfully; 
mother  Payne  darned  stockings  and 
considered  gravely  the  matter  under 
discussion;  sixteen-year-old  Eliza- 
beth hulled  strawberries  for  break- 
fast in  as  grave  a  manner  as  one 
could  use  toward  strawberries;  and 
Margaret,  who  was  the  oldest  and 
just  home  from  college,  stood  against 
a  piazza  post  and  tapped  her  foot 
impatiently. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  state  that  the  entire  family  was 
gathered  together  in  council.  Three 
were  absent.  These  were  William, 
Paul,  and  Robert — aged  respectively 
fourteen,  twelve,  and  ten  years.  Fre- 
quent shrieks  from  the  stable,  where 
an  impromptu  circus  was  in  prog- 
ress, gave  conclusive  evidence  of 
their  whereabouts.  It  was  just  as 
well  that  they  were  absent,  as  they 
were  the  subject  of  the  discussion  on 
the  porch. 

"I  really  don't  know  what  to  do 
about  it,"  mother  was  saying.  "If 
I  keep  at  them  too  much,  I'll  de- 
velop into  a  nagger,  and  that  will 
never  do!" 

"Never!"  said  father,  emphatic- 
ally. "Better  be  anything  than 
that!  Still  something  must  be  done. 
If  they  keep  on  this  way,  they'll  be 
handicapped    all    through    life.  I 


hoped  high  school  would  help  Billy, 
but  it  hasn't." 

"He  is  some  better,  dear,"  encour- 
aged mother. 

"It's  the  association,"  explained 
Elizabeth,  from  her  corner.  "Just 
so  long  as  they  have  circuses  with 
Jimmy  Brown,  who  says  'hain't  got 
no'  every  time  he  opens  his  mouth" — 

"But,  Elizabeth,"  remonstrated 
her  father,  gently,  "you  know  we've 
gone  all  over  the  subject  of  associa- 
tion. The  boys  must  run  up  against 
all  kinds  of  boys  and  men,  and 
learn  to  discriminate.  Better  listen 
to  bad  English  than  to  inculcate 
snobbishness.  Only  I  wish  we  could 
somehow  make  them  acquire  a  real 
enthusiasm  for  correct  speech.  I 
don't  like  this  constant  correcting 
from  every  other  member  of  the 
family.  As  mother  says,  it  savors 
too  much  of  nagging.  Margaret," 
he  finished,  looking  at  the  tall  girl 
by  the  post,  "I  guess  it's  up  to  you. 
Can't  college  help  you  out?" 

"It  has  already,  dad,"  answered 
Margaret,  thoughtfully.  "I  think 
I'm  on  the  right  track.-  I  got  the 
idea  from  a  funny  bulletin-board  we 
had  in  the  house  last  year  at  school, 
but  I  think  it  will  work  out  here. 
No  one's  to  know  until  tomorrow 
morning.  Only,  dad,"  she  called 
back  as  she  hurried  into  the  house 
to  make  preparations  for  her  mys- 
terious scheme,  "you'll  have  to  prom- 
ise to  be  Lord  High  Treasurer,  for 
there  are  rewards  in  this  idea  of 
mine.  I  thought  of  gilt  stars,  but 
those  would  never  do  for  Billy  and 
Paul  and  Bob.  You  will  accept  the 
position,  won't  you?" 

"Depend  upon  me,"  said  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer.  "I'm  already  in- 
stalled." 

The  next  morning  the  mystified 
and  interested  Payne  family  exam- 
ined a  large  sheet  of  clean  white 
wrapping-paper  on  the  dining-room 
wall.  On  its  left  side  were  written 
perpendicularly  the  names  of  the 
entire  family — father,  mother,  Mar- 
garet, Elizabeth,  Billy,  Paul,  Bob. 
Opposite  each  name  and  far  across 
the  paper  extended  innumerable 
small  squares.  A  well-sharpened 
pencil  attached  to  a  string  dangled 
from  a  tack  above  the  paper. 

The  curious  Billy,  Paul,  and  Bob 
refused  to  eat  their  cereal  before  the 
mystery  should  be  explained,  and 
loudly  called  Margaret  until  she 
came  from  the  study  where  she  and 
her  father  had  withdrawn  for  pri- 
vate consultation.  Billy  looked  on 
somewhat  disdainfully  while  his  sis- 
ter explained  the  paper  and  its  mis- 
sion. It  seemed  rather  too  much 
like  school  to  him,  but  his  attention 
instantly  improved  when  Elizabeth 
quietly  whispered  in  one  ear  that  it 
might  possibly  have  something  to  do 
with  new  fishing-tackle. 

"All  ordinary  mistakes  —  bad 
enough  but  not  terrible — like  'it's 
me'  and  'hadn't  ought'  and  'you 
was'  will  count  each  of  us  his  age 
for  every  time  used,"  explained  Mar- 
garet, adding  footnotes  to  the  paper 
on  the  wall.  "For  instance,  Billy,  if 
dad  says  'you  was,'  it  goes  into  this 
first  little  square  against  him,  and 
he  loses  forty-five.  The  same  with 
mother.  I'd  lose  twenty-two,  Bobby 
ten,  and  so  on.  But  there  are  two 
exceptions.  'Ain't'  or  'ain't  got  no' 
costs  ten  extra.  That  makes  twenty- 
four  for  you,  Billy,  you  see,  and 
fifty-five  for  dad  or  mother." 

A  roar  from  the  boys  at  the 
thought  of  dad  or  mother  saying 
"ain't  got  no." 

"What  about  'hain't?"  asked  Paul. 

"It  ou^ht  to  count  more,"  an- 
swered the  manager,  thoughtfully, 
"but  I  guess  we'll  make  it  count  the 
same  as  its  awful  twin." 

"Does  slang  count?"  asked  the 
still  skeptical  Billy. 

"Not  at  present,"  said  his  sister. 
"Rome  wasn't  built  in  a  day." 

"And  now,"  finished  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  "I'll  name  the  re- 
wards. They  will  be  made  the  first 
day  of  August — six  weeks  from  now. 
Every  member  of  this  family  who 
has  not  more  than  five  hundred 
against  him  on  August  1st  has  his 
or  her  choice  of  the  following  ar- 
ticles." He  consulted  a  paper.  "A 
new  gown,  two  new  books,  an  air 
rifle,  a  new  fishing-rod  and  flies,  a 
league  baseball,  some  new  wireless 
apparatus,  some  new  boxing  gloves, 


a  sweater,  a  sled,  some  skates,  or 
any  other  article  much  desired  and 
not  too  expensive." 

"Well,"  said  Billy,  "that's  all 
right,  dad,  but  where  do  you  and 
mother  come  in?  Near  as  I  can  fig- 
ure, you're  the  only  ones  that  have 
a  ghost  of  a  chance,  except  perhaps 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth,  and  you 
a — I  mean  haven't  named  a  thing 
four  yourselves." 

The  Lord  High  Treasurer  looked 
at  mother  and  then  crossed  to  her 
seat  at  the  table. 

"I've  got  to  admit,  Billy,  that  I 
forgot  all  about  mother  and  me," 
he  said,  "but  I  know  now.  If 
mother  and  I  win  out,  we'll  go  on  a 
second  honeymoon." 

"Ugh!"  said  Billy. 

So  the  contest  for  correct  English 
in  the  Payne  family  began,  and  so 
it  continued  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. Honest  Margaret  filled  the  lit- 
tle squares  and  each  night  tabulated 
their  contents.  It  was  wonderful 
how  Billy  and  Paul  and  Bobby  Payne 
set  a  guard  upon  their  lips,  and 
equally  wonderful  how  critical  they 
became  of^  every  word  which  fell 
from  their  parents'  and  their  sis- 
ters' mouths.  Never  will  Billy  Payne 
forget  the  day  when  his  college- 
bred  sistes  said  "those  kind"  at  the 


dinner-table,  and  he  knocked  over 
two  chairs  in  his'  effort  to  get  to 
the  paper  and  write  it  in  the  square 
opposite  her  name.  "Ain't"  disap- 
peared from  the  family  circle,  and 
its  hated  twin  was  seen  no  more. 

By  July  25  Billy,  with  416  against 
him,  spoke  more  circumspectly  than 
ever,  and  finally  talked  no  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary.  By  July 
31  he  was  jubilantly  inspecting  new 
fishing-tackle,  while  his  younger 
brothers  were  trying  to  decide  be- 
tween boxing  gloves  and  an  air  rifle. 

The  morning  of  August  1  found 
father  and  mother  Payne  packing 
their  grips  for  the  second  honey- 
moon. That  same  day  at  lunch 
Bobby  came  to  the  table  late  but 
wholly  amused. 

"What  do  you  think,  Margaret?" 
he  cried.  "Jim  Brown's  mother  has 
a  black-mark  paper  for  the  Brown 
family  over  the  kitchen-table,  and 
Jim's  working  for  squirrel  traps!" 

"Well,"  said  Margaret,  after  Bob's 
information  had  been  thoroughly 
commented  on,  "it's  August  and 
we've  all  won  out,  so  I  suppose  the 
paper  had  better  come  down." 

"No,  sir,"  cried  Billy,  "I  say 
keep  it  up  till  Christmas  anyway. 
It's  not  half  bad,  after  all!"— Mary 
Ellen  Chase  in  the  Christian  Reg- 
ister. 


Long  Before 
TRACTORS 
Were  Made- 

Barker  Bros,  were  helping-  to  make 
homes  happier  all  over  the  Great  South- 
land. 

In  those  days  no  one  was  any  the  more 
appreciative  of  a  comfortable  home  than 
the  man  who  followed  the  plow. 

Doubtless  few  today  are  more  appre- 
ciative of  (heir  homes  than  the  man  who 
rides  the  tractor  all  day  long. 

Write  today  for 

BARKER  BROS' 

New  Furniture  Catalog 


Get  this  112-patre  book  and  learn  how 
very  economic-ally  you  can  have  a  more 
restful,  enjoyable  home.  The  book  is 
FREE,  postage  paid.  Send  your  name 
and  address  to  Mail  Order  Division  No.  23 


The  House  of 
Complete  and  Competent  Home 
Furnishing  Service 


724-738    SOUTH  BROADWAY, 
LOS  ANGELES. 


Do  Not  Delay  the  Purchase 
Of  A  Piano  Too  Long  . 

Owing  to  difficulty  in  obtaining  raw  materials  and  labor,  and 
the  rising  costs  of  both,  piano  manufacturers  raised  their  prices 
to  us  several  times  in  the  past  year  and  a  half — we  were  forced 
to  raise  our  prices  accordingly.  The  manufacturers  now  warn 
us  that,  as  their  production  has  been  cut  down  by  the  War 
Industries  Board  to  a  small  fraction  of  their  original  output, 
they  cannot  manufacture  pianos  on  a  quantity  basis  and  sell  at 
a  quantity  price— that  the  prices  of  the  small  number  of  pianos 
they  will  be  permitted  to  make  will  soon  increase  enormously. 

In  fairness  to  our  customers  and  friends,  whose  good  will  we 
value  above  all  else,  we  issue  the  warning — purchase  now  (in 
the  next  month)  if  you  want  a  Piano — otherwise  those  in  mod- 
erate or  even  comfortable  circumstances  must  defer  the  pur- 
chase of  a  Piano  for  several  years  until  the  greatly  increased 
prices  go  down  because  of  a  return  to  normal  manufacturing 
conditions. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores  —  or 
write  us  asking  for  illustrated  catalogues  and  prices. 

We  are  dealers  in  Steinway  and  other  Pianos,  Pianola 
Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,   Player   Music,  etc. 


Sherman,Hay&  Co, 


Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  1  Streets,  Sacramento 
325  E.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
1  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
100-192  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  Vallejo,  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane. 


Working  in  the  Open- 
Without  Chimney 

Did  you  see  our  Demonstration  at  the  Tractor  Show?  We 
certainly  hope  you  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  proof 
of  our  claims  regarding  a  clean,  useful,  oil-gas  fire  without 
draught  operation. 

Out  in  the  open  of  the  big  tent,  with  no  chimney,  but  two  pieces  of  pipe 
and  an  elbow  where  you  could  watch  clean  heat,  instead  of  smoke,  coming  out. 

With  lid  off  and  front  and  side  doors  of  stove  opened  and  closed  by 
spectators  as  they  pleased,  the  burner  worked  steadily  on  with  never  a  blink. 

If  you  were  not  at  the  show  and  are  interested  in  real  fuel  thrift,  write  for 
circular  "B." 

The  burner  works  anywhere,  in  any  stove  without  any  changes,  making 
real  gas,  clean  heat  from  common  kerosene. 

PARCEL  POST,  PREPAID— $5.00. 

PREMIER  BURNER  CO.,  246  So.  Spring  St. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
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Agricultural  Summary 


An  Unprecedented  Cattle  Market. 

Receipts  of  cattle  on  the  Chicago 
market  for  the  month  of  August 
were  the  largest  of  any  year  since 
1910,  yet  prices  were  not  only  the 
highest  on  record  for  August  but 
some  classes  made  new  high  rec- 
ords for  any  time.  The  marketward 
movement  from  some  sections  was 
swelled  by  drouth-enforced  liquida- 
tion, while  the  unprecedented  prices 
proved  another  strong  magnet  in  at- 
tracting supplies  to  market  centers. 
Receipts  locally  included  approxi- 
mately 60,000  western  range  cattle, 
the  largest  August  receipts  of  this 
class  for  nine  years.  It  was  in  quan- 
tity, however,  rather  than  in  quality 
or  condition  that  the  month's  re- 
ceipts excelled.  The  supply,  while 
yielding  a  big  quota  of  cattle  of  suit- 
able weight  and  flesh  condition  for 
Government  contract  beef,  contained 
probably  the  smallest  proportion  of 
choice  and  prime  corn-fed  cattle  In- 
cluded in  a  run  of  similar  volume 
for  years.  Top  hogs,  touching  $20.30 
at  the  close  of  the  month,  sold  30c 
above  the  former  yard  record,  scored 
in  August.  1917,  and  stood  $8.75 
per  cwt.  above  the  highest  price  ever 
recorded  prior  to  last  year. 

The  Boom  in  Butter. 

It  is  on — and  has  been  for  some 
time.  It  is  now  above  the  60c  mark 
and  is  still  rising  in  the  price  ther- 
mometer. The  rise  is  simply  the 
result  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Current  pro- 
duction is  entirely  inadequate  to 
meet  consumptive  demand,  and  stor- 
age stocks,  both  here  and  in  the  East 
are  being  drawn  upon  heavily.  Fur- 
thermore, Uncle  Sam  has  com- 
mandeered 60  per  cent  of  the  stor- 
age stocks.  All  this  makes  the  pros- 
pect look  roseate  to  the  dairyman, 
despite  the  difficulties  of  scarce  feed 
and  a  lessened  labor  supply. 

New  Crop  Limas,  12c. 

After  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
lima  bean  fields  in  all  directions,  the 
California  Lima  Bean  Growers'  As- 
sociation is  making  its  first  offering 
of  the  1918  crop  at  12c  a  pound. 
Prices  on  future  sales,  it  is  an- 
nounced, will  be  ruled  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  lima  bean 
yield  will  average  normal.  The  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates the  Southern  California  bean 
crop  at  9,000.000  bushels,  with  a 
value  of  $40,000,000.  California 
grows  nearly  half  the  beans  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

Government  to  Control  Cotton. 

Steps  looking  to  the  fixing  of 
prices  for  standard  grades  of  raw 
cotton  have  been  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  naming  of  two  com- 
mittees— one  to  investigate  the  en- 
tire cotton  situation  and  the  other 
to  control  during  the  period  of  this 
inquiry  the  distribution  of  cotton  by 
purchasing  all  of  the  staple  needed 
by  the  United  States  and  the  allies 
at  prices  to  be  approved  by  the 
President. 

East  Eager  for  California  Grapes. 

Fresno  grapes  are  bringing  good 
prices  in  Eastern  cities  this  season. 
Last  week  some  shipments  of  Ma- 
lagas brought  from  $2,300  to  $2,500 
a  car  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  from  $1,500  to  $2,100  at 
points  further  west.  The  damage 
done  by  the  recent  rains  has  re- 
sulted in  a  serious  shortage  of  ship- 
ments, with  the  usual  effect  on 
prices. 

A  Hog  Top  Price  of  $20.90. 

The  Chicago  top  price  of  $20.90 
on  hogs  reached  this  month  is  the 
highest  on  record  in  that  market. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
highest  prices  reached  by  hogs  on 
the  Chicago  market  for  the  past 
six  years  have  been  in  August,  Sep- 
tember, or  October,  when  the  new 
crop  hogs  are  barely  ready  for  the 
market  and  the  old  crop  is  mostly  in. 

Help  Sought  for  Barley  Growers. 

Representatives  of  California  bar- 
ley growers  have  arranged  a  confer- 
ence with  U.  S.  Food  Administrator 
Hoover  to  devise  ways  and  means  for 
the  sale  of  the  State's  surplus  of 
750.000  tons  of  barley. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Pricei  Quoted  a«  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  25,  191S. 
WHEAT. 

Wheat  is  selling  at  the  prices  announced 
by  the  Federal  Grain  Corporation,  and 
these  prices  will  doubtless  be  maintained 
for  the  present  crop.  The  prices  quoted 
are  for  grain  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.  Los 
Angeles,  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Portland, 
and  guaranteed  at  least  $2  per  bushel 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  The  price  of  sacks 
and  sticking  not  included. 

No.   1  hard  $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

So.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft   2.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do,  No.  2  m   2.13 

do,  No.  2   2.09 

BARLEY. 

Buyers  believe  that  barley  will  be 
cheaper  and  are  <n>t  offering  more  than 
$2.15  and  $2.20.  Some  small  sales  are  re- 
ported at  the  latter  figure. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  ...  .$2.1502.20 

OATS. 

There  was  little  demand  for  oats  this 
week  and  the  market  was  weaker  in  sym- 
pathy with  barley. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.5002.55 

Red    seed    2.9003.10 

CORN. 

Corn  is  nominally  unchanged.    The  only 
corn  on  I  his  market  at  present  is  Egyptian. 
^First-band   prices  on   strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

California  sacked  ■  $4.2004.26 

Mllo  maize    3.9501.05 

Kgyptian    4.05(84.10 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
only  670  tons  against  13S2  tons  the  previous 
week.  The  heavy  decrease  Is  accounted  for 
by  the  heavy  rains  of  the  previous  week. 
This  rain  went  through  piles  of  baled  hay 
from  top  to  bottom  and  rendered  most  of 
it  practically  valueless.  Even  with  these 
small  receipts  there  Is  no  demand  on  this 
market,  every  one  seeming  to  have  as  much 
hay  as  they  require  for  the  present. 
Wheat  No.  1   $23.00025.00 

do,  No.  2    20.00@22.00 

Choice  tame  oat   24.00@2tt.0u 

Wild    oat.    new.k   IP.OOoi  23.00 

Barley,   new    19.00023.00 

Alfalfa,  first  cutting   16.00020.00 

do.  second  cutting   22.000  24.00 

Stock    18.80@21.00 

Barley  straw   50@80c 

I  I  DDSTCFFS. 

Rolled  barley  and  rolled  oats  were 
weaker  this  week  in  sympathy  with  the 
weakness  of  the  whole  grain  and  the  pros- 
pect of  early  range  feed. 


New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $33.00034.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   45.50 

Cracked  corn    86.00@8fi.00 

Oilcake    78.00 

Rolled   barley    40.000 ."O.OO 

Rolled  oats    57.0O@TiS.o0 

Bran,  carload  lots  in  8.  F....  23.T5 

Mixed  feed,  do,  do   25.00 

Middlings,  do,  do   25.75 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

The  vegetable  market  has  resumed  al- 
most Its  normal  condition  aflter  the  rains 
and  most  descriptions  have  been  benefited 
by  the  wetting.  Potatoes  and  onions  are 
unchanged  in  price  although  sweet  pota- 
toes are  somewhat  lower.  Lettuce  this 
week  is  selling  by  the  dozen  head  instead 
of  crate.  Green  corn  is  almost  off  the 
market  and  practically  all  coming  In  is  of 
very  poor  quality.  Celery  was  plentiful 
this  week,  with  very  little  demand.  Cu- 
cumbers are  lower. 

Peas   709e 

String  beans   -eVJISc 

Garden  beans   708c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  506c 

Carrots,  per  sack  75085c 

Rhubarb.  San  .lose,  per  box  $1,000/1.2." 

Summer  squash   75c©$1.00 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box  None 

do,  Alameda,  lugs  00075c 

Eggplant,  per  box  75c@$1.00 

Lettuce.    Sacramento,    do/.  15025c 

Celery,  bunch   .-20025c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate — 

Merced   .'  Nominal 

Ray   $1.2501.50 

Potatoes — 

Garnet  Chile,  on  street  None 

Whites   $2.2502.50 

Sweets,  per  lb  4c 

Onions — 

River  Reds   None 

Yellows   '.  $1.5001.75 

Australian   Browns    1.5001.75 

Garlic,  new   16c 

Green  corn,  Alameda,  per  sack. ..  .Nominal 
Okra   5@7c 

BEANS, 

The  old  crop  is  being  cleaned  up  bet- 
ter than  was  anticipated  and  probably 
nearly  all  of  it  will  he  sold  by  the  time 
the  new  crop  is  readv  for  market. 

Bayos,  per  ctl   .$  7.250  7.50 

Blackeves    O.~50  7.00 

Cranberry  beans    10.25010.50 

Unas  (south,  reeleaned)   12.00 

Pinks    7.100  7.30 

Red    kidneys  Nominal 

Mexican  Reds    7.250  7.40 

Teparv  beans    7.500  8.50 

Garbanzos    8.000  8.75 

POULTRY. 

The  market  is  easier  on  hens,  fryers 
and  young  roosters,  although  it  is  stronger 
on  some  other  descriptions,  especially  on 

squabs. 

Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb . . . . Htl0 37c 

do,  old   32033c 

do,  dressed,  old   344J3SC 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  J.  L.  Nude. 


Sacramento,  Sept.  24.  W18. 
There  was  a  noticeable  advance  on 
grapes  of  all  varieties  this  past  week,  in 
practically  all  markets. each  succeeding  day 
repotting  a  higher  market.  Condition  OS 
arrival  seems  to  be  overlooked.  The  dam- 
age to  the  Tokay  crop  confirms  the  estimate 
of  last  week  and  probably  in  the  Lodi  dis- 
trict will  exceed  50  per  cent.  To  date, 
rain-damaged  stock  has  not  appeared  npoi 
the  market  and  it  Is  problematical  as  to 
how  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  trade.  If 
berries  give  any  evidence  of  keeping  qual- 
ify, the  fruit  will  not  affect  the  market,  but 
if  badly  decayed,  we  predict  will  hardly 
pay  freight  charges,  though  we  do  not 
look  for  any  serious  effect  upon  sound 
stock,  but  any  quantity  of  this  rain-dam- 
aged stock  may  temporarily  effect  the 
market. 

The  Bartlett  pear  market  was  a  big  sur- 
prise, good  stock  selling  freely  at  $4.00 
and  better:  some  cars  of  fancy  grades 
from  the  Tehachapi  selling  In  excess  of 
$5.00. 

The  railroad  and  terininnl  congestion  In 
the  Eastern  markets  that  affected  deliver- 
ies :i  week  ago.  has  been  greatly  relieved 
and  stock  is  now  moving  with  practically 
no  interference. 

There  is  quite  a  demand  for  wine  grapes 
in  most  of  the  markets,  but  some  of  the 
Btock  is  showing  up  wasty  and  hardly 
bringing  freight  charges.  Berries,  any 
portion  of  which  can  be  made  into  wine, 
are  selling  at  prices  that  are  netting  the 
growers  from  $50.00  to  $75.00  a  ton. 

Practically  all  deciduous  fruits  are 
cleaned  up.  with  the  exception  of  late 
clings,  which  have  met  with  n  snirprlsinclv 
strong  demand  and  though  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  crop  has  been  packed 
for  Eastern  shipment,  a  sufficient  amount 
has  arrived   In   the  East   to  Indicate  that 


the  trade  was  in  a  position  and  ready  to 
take  care  of  a  large  block,  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

The  light  supply  of  Tokays  has  had  a 
tendency  to  boost  prices  for  Malagas.  The 
stock  is  arriving  in  most  eases  In  very 
fine  condition.  About  80  per  cent  of  the 
crop  has  been  harvested  and  what  is  yet 
to  be  shipped,  if  not  affected  by  later  ralus, 
ought  to  sell  at  prices  equal  to  Tokays. 

The  Emperor  season  has  opened  with  a 
very  sharp  demand.  About  50  per  eeut  of 
the  crop  will  be  packed  in  sawdust  and 
the  balance  in  crates  and  lugs.  The  stock 
Is  of  good  color  and  of  excellent  quality. 
We  anticipate  a  sharp  demand  throughout 
the  season. 

Following  are  the  nverages  for  the  week: 

New  York:  Pears— Bartlett.  $4.20;  Win- 
ter Nellis.  $2.75;  R.  Hardy.  $3.63:  B.  Clair- 
geau.  $3J82.  Peaches— Phillip  Cling.  $1.S2; 
Salwav.  $1.02;  Levi.  $2.52.  Grapes^-Malagn, 
$2.15;  Tokay.  $2.40;  Muscat.  $1..S8;  Black 
Prince.  $1.40;  Cornlchon,  $1.77:  Alicante 
Bouchet.  $2.06;  Zlnfandel.  $1.58. 

Boston:  Peaches— Phillip  Cling.  $1.40; 
Salwav.  $1.7!»;  Levi.  $2.05.  Pears — Bartlett. 
$3.67;  B.  Hardy,  $3.50:  B.  Clalrgeau,  $4.00. 
Crapes  —  Tokav,  $2.62;  Muscat,  $2.02; 
Malaga,  $2.2*1;  Cornlchon.  $2.37.  Plums— 
Kelsev.  $2.02;  President,  $2.65;  Gros,  $2.07; 
Grand  Duke.  $2.46. 

Chicago:  Grapes — Malaga.  $2.01;  Zlnfan- 
del. $l,'t2;  Alicante  Bouchet,  $1.50;  Tokay. 
$2.13;  Rose  Peru.  $1.35;  .Muscat.  $1.44. 
Pears— Bartlett.  ,$3.00:  B.  Hardy.  $2.90; 
Heath  Cling.  $1.30;  Phillips.  $1.55:  Levi. 
$1.80. 

Total  shipments,  by  cars,  from  August 
13th  to  20th.  inclusive:  21  peaches.  32 
pears,  1.117  grapes.  Total  shipments  to 
date,  191ft.  15.421  ears.  Total  shlpmeuts  to 
date.  1017,  14.268  cars. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 

crop  comes  on  In  November 
The   lemon    market,   which    was  down. 


San  FrnnrlHro.  Sept.  25.  1018. 
In  the  East.  California  Valenclas  are  in 
strong  demand,  and  the  supply  Is  Insuf- 
ficient for  trade  requirements.  Sizes  200 
and  larger  are  bringing  premium  prices. 
The  best  grades  are  sidling  at  $8.95  to 
$10.50,  choice  at  $8.05  to  $9.75.  and  stand- 
ards down  to  $6.50  a  Ivox.  At  California 
shipping  points  the  market  is  on  a  basis 
of  $7.50  to  $7.75.  Holdings  are  being  closed 
out  so  that  Valenclas  will  be  out  of  the 
wav   when    the   Central   California  Navel 


shows  some  Improvement,  but  it  pays  to 
ship  the  better  grades  only.  The  foreign 
stock  arriving  in  New  York  has  been  too 
long  In  transit  and  only  a  fraction  of  the 
shipments  is  fit  to  be  put  on  the  market. 

The  total  shipments  from  California  for 
the  year  are:  Oranges,  16,432  carloads; 
lemons,  5.588  carloads.  Last  year  to  date 
they  were:  Oranges.  44.182  carloads,  and 
lemons,  7,604  carloads. 


Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  3904'ie 

do,  1%  lbs  45c 

do,  %  to  1V4  lbs  47c 

Fryers   3703S* 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  36c 

do,  Leghorn   3Ec 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   38c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  24c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  27028c 

do,-  old,  per  lb  26c 

Squabs,  per  lb  50052c 

Ducks   29030c 

do,  old   25@27c 

Hi  TTER. 

Kxtra  butter  passed  the  60c  mark  this 
week,  going  to  63c  on  Monday.  Later  it 
receded  to  61%c  and  was  strong  at  that 
point.  Prime  firsts  touched  56c,  but  im- 
mediately receded  to  55c.  The  exchange 
adopted  a  new  scale  of  commissions  on 
butter,  which  went  into  effect  September 
24,  as  follows: 

Thu.  Fri.  8at.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   60     60     63     83     61%  61% 

Prime  1st   . . .  .65     55     55     55     55  55 
Firsts  Nominal 

EGGS. 

Eggs,  both  extras  and  extra  pullets, 
took  a  somewhat  sensational  drop  last 
Thursday,  but  they  developed  strength 
the  next  day  and  extras  closed  the  week 
at  the  highest  price  of  the  season.  .  The 
cause  of  the  drop  is  said  to  have  been 
a  temporary  overstock  in  this  market. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   58     58%  59%  60%  61%  63 

Extra  lsts   Nominal 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extra  pullets.  .51%  51%  52  53  54tfc  55% 
Market  Price  Discount 

Dp  to  46%   6  % 

From  47  to  50  7%ri 

50%  to  53%   .  7  % 

54  to  57%   

5ft  to  62%   6  % 

63  to  68   5%ci 

6ft  to  75   5  % 

75%  to  83   4%ri 

83%  to  93%   4  % 

CHEESE. 

Outside  of  California  flats,  which  showed 
weakness,  the  cheese  market  was  strong 
this  week,  with  advances  scored  on  Ched- 
dars and  Oregon  triplets. 

California  Cheddar,  flats,  fancy.  30%c 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  30%c 

First  California  flats,  per  lb  C8c 

California  Y.  A.  fancy  *  31c 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy   32%c 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  30MiC 

Monterey  cheese   24027c 

FRESH  FRUIT B 
Cantaloupes  are  about  finished.  The 
stock  on  the  market  is  poor  and  prac- 
tically without  demand.  Grapes  and  ap- 
ples continue  to  be  the  leaders,  with  a 
standard  price  of  from  $1  to  $1.25  for 
the  first.  Berries  have  not  yet  recov- 
ered, although  there  are  quite  a  few  ship- 
ments of  strawberries  being  made. 

Apples   $1.5002.50 

Peaches.  4-box  crate  7501.23 

Figs,  black,  ner  box  None 

do,  double  layer   $1.0001.2." 

do.  Single  Row  Whites  75c0$1.OO 

Strawberries,   per  chest         . .  .$7.00010.00 

Blackberries.'  per   chest  ..Nominal 

Raspberries,  per  chest  $.8,000  ifi.no 

Plnms   $1.00011. 50 

Cantaloupes,  flats   None 

do,   ponies   t  $1.00<fil.2S 

do.  standard   :   1.2501  50 

Watermelons,  per  lb  11/401%c 

Pears.  Barelett.  per  box  $!.50@2.50 

Grapes,  seedless   $1.25 

do,  Malaga   $1.0001.25 

do,   Pontalnbleu   None 

do,   Tokay   ..$1.0001.25 

do.  Isabella    1.0001.25 

Persimmons    1.2501.50 

Alligator    Pears    3.0003.60 

CITRUS  FRUIT8. 
Oranges  and  grapefruit  continue  strong 
with  higher  prices  demanded  for  the  lat- 
ter.   Lemons  are  still  weak. 

Oranges  $7.5O0ft.5O 

Lemons,  fnncv    4.5005.50 

do.    choice    3.5004.00 

do.  standard    3.0004.00 

Grapefruit   5*5007.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  loss  by  the  recent  rains  Is  creating 
a  heavier  demand  for  other  dried  fruits 
and  those  whose  prices  have  not  been 
fixed  by  the  Government.  These  are  being 
firmly  held.  Last  week's  prices  still 
stand. 

Apples   13<*014c 

Pears   Jll©l4c 

Prunes,  graded,  price  to  growers: 

gain  In  dip   11c 

Prunes,  graded,  prices  to  growers: 

20-30,  Inclusive,  per  lb  15c 

31-41.   Inclusive,   basis   10c 

42-51.  Inclusive,  basis  9V,e 

52-61.  taclnsive.  basis   €%e 

02-71.  Inclusive,  basis  ftt^c 

82-91.  inclusive,  basis   8c 

92-101.  Inclusive,  basis   ftc 

102-121.  inclusive,  per  lb  4%c 

122  nn<1  up,  per  lb  ;  4c 

Apricots   1201!>o 

Figs   :  13017c 

Raisins— 

Muscats  5%c 

Thompsons   6\c 

.Sultanas  6%c 

RICE. 

Paddv  rice,  1918  crop  $4.82 

Clear  No.  1,  1918  crop  at  mill   7.00 

HONEY. 

The  honey  crop  of  this  State  is  pretty 
well  cleaned  up,  but  the  warm  weather 
following  the  recent  rain  may  induce  the 
bees  to  collect  more  honey.  If  they  do. 
the  additional  honey  will  doubtless  sell 
at  lower  prices.  Dealers  believe  the  ex- 
portation of  honey  is  over  for  the  present 
year. 

HIDES. 

Taken  off  Aug.  1  to  Sept.  1,  all  weights: 
No.  1.  19c;  No.  2,  17c;  No.  3,  16c;  bulls 
and  stags,  No.  1,  15c;  No.  2.  13c;  kips, 
No.  1.  21c:  No.  2.  19c;  calf,  31033c. 

Horse — Drv.  per  lb.:  No.  7,  large.  $2.25 
02.50;  medium.  $1.7502.35;  small.  $101.50. 
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LOS  ANGELES 


Los  Angeles,  Sept.  24,  1913. 
BUTTER. 

There  has  been  another  sharp  advance 
in  this  market  since  our  last  review.  Re- 
ceipts continue  light,  only  248,800  pounds 
for  the  week  against  295,700  pounds  the 
same  week  last  year.  Current  receipts  are 
now  running  lighter  than  the  require- 
ments of  the  trade  and  this,  coupled  with 
an  advance  of  3%c  on  extras  in  Chicago 
and  4c  in  New  York,  caused  an  advance 
here  on  extras  up  to  Monday  of  4c,  and 
not  much  to  be  had  at  this  advance. 

We  quote: 

California  extra  creamery  58c 

do,  prime  first   56c 

do.  first   55C 

Daily  quotations — 

1918—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   64     54     55     58     58  58 

1917— 

Extra    „.  44     44     44     46     46  46 

EGGSt 

There  was  quite  a  picking  up  in  the 
receipts  the  past  week,  and  under  better 
offerings  the  market  broke  2c  on  extras 
and  lc  on  pullets  up  to  Monday.  Cass 
count  unchanged.  Prices  had  eotten  so 
high  as  to  check  consumption.  Receipts 
for  the  week  by  rail,  078  cases  against  788 
cases  the  same  week  last  year.  As  the 
arrivals  by  truck  continue  to  run  about 
four  times  as  large  as  the  railroad  re- 
cenpts,  the  supply  for  the  week  was  3390 
cases  against  3940  cases  the  same  week 
last  year. 

Daily  quotations — 

litis—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   57     57     55     55     55  55 

Case  count  ...54  54  54  54  54  54 
Pullets   51     51     51     51     51  50 

1917 — 

Extra   48     48     49     49     49  50 

Case  count  ...47     47     47     47     47  47 

Pullets   40     39     40     40     40  40 

POULTRY. 

There  is  no  change  in  this  market  from 
a  week  ago.  Receipts  continue  light  and 
so  Is  the  demand. 

The  following  prioes  were  agreed  upon 
last  Friday,  September  20,  and  hold  good 
until  the  coming  Friday: 

Broilers,  1@1>A  lbs   35c 

Broilers,  iy2@l%  lbs  35c 

Fryers,  2@3  lbs  31C 

Roasters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  31c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  lb   20c 

"ens    ••;  24@31c 

Tom  turkeys   32@35c 

Ducks    "",(g>'>>ic 

<*ese   7.13c 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  were  a  little  firmer  the  past 
week  under  lighter  receipts,  and  demand 
is  good.  Onions  in  good  supply;  slow  of 
sale  and  lower.  Cabbage  steady  but  dull. 
Coraatoes  wore  in  good  demand.  String 
beans  and  lima  beans  steady.  Bell  and 
Chile  peppers  slow  of  sale,  but  market  is 
steady. 

We  quote  from  growo-s— 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  2';,@3c 

t'liile  peppers,  per  lb  2%<f?3e 

String  beans,  per  lb  5@6c 

Lima  beans   4@5c 

Potatoes,  local    per  lug  75crrf)*l  00 

do.  do,  per  cwt  ?2.00<fi}2.25 

do.  northern,  per  cwt   2.50(f?2  90 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  lb  2Vi@3c 

frarlic.  per  lb  gfflOc 

Onions—  Stnckton    Yellow  Danvers. 

_CWt  $1.65(91.80 

Onions,  White  Globe,  per  cwt...  1.85@2.16 
Onions,  Small  Bermuda,  per  crate.  .80ff?00c 
•Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $2.00@2.25 

FRUITS. 

Offerings  were  good,  and  so  was  the 
demand  for  all  fancy  stock.  Grapes  and 
pears  showed  most  life,  though  peaches 
and  plums  sold  very  well.    Figs  steady. 


Quinces  slow  sale,  but  steady.  Apples 
coming  in  more  freely  but  sales  slow. 

Figs,  Black  Spanish,  7-lb.  box  35@50c 

do,  White,  7-lb.  bos  30@50c 

Peaches,  freestone,  per  lug  $1.00@1.26 

do,  clings,  per  lug   1.25@1.50 

Pears,  local,  per  lb  2@3c 

Pears,  Mountain   31/4@4c 

Nectarines,  per  lb  4@5c 

Grapes- 
Malagas,   per  lb  2%@3c 

do,  Muscat,  per  lb  2@2Vic 

do,  Liberty,  per  lb  2%@Hc 

do.  Rose  Peru,  per  lb  2%@3e 

do,  Tokay,  per  lb  4@4%c 

do,  Cornichon   4@5c 

Apples,  Bellefleur,  4-tier  $1.65@1.75 

do,  3^-tier    1.70@1.80 

do,  Gravenstein,  4-tier    2.26 

do,  do,  4%-tier    2.00 

do,  Bellefleurs,  local,  per  lb  2@2%c 

Avocado  pears,  small,  per  doz. .  .50c@$2.O0 

do,  large,  per  doz  $4.00@5.00 

Plums,  per  lb  5@6c 

BERRIES. 
There  were  more  strawberries  in  the 
past  week,  and  they  were  slow  sale  and 
a  little  lower.  Blackberries  rather  scarce, 
steady  and  in  fair  demand.  Raspberries 
scarce  and  higher. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Strawberries — 

Fancy,  per  30-basket  crate  $2.00@2.25 

Poor  to  choice,  30-basket  crate  1.50@1.(J5 

Blackberries,  30-basket  crate  2.50@3.00 

Raspberries,  30-basket  crate   3.00@3.50 

MELONS. 

Market  was  well  supplied  the  past  week 
with  watermelons,  and  they  met  with  a 
fair  demand  at  steady  prices.  Casabas 
continue  to  come  in  freely  and  were  slow 
of  sale  and  weak.  Cantaloupes  are  in 
only  moderate  supply;  demand  good  and 
market  steady.  Honeydew  melons  also 
sold  fairly  well. 
Cantaloupes — 

Tip  Top.  home-grown  standard 

crate   $1.15@1.25 

do,  do,  pony  crate   70@80c 

do,  do,  Jumbo  crate  $2.C0@2.75 

Columbia,  jumbo  crate    2.75@3.00 

Paul  Rose,  standard  crate  ^..$1.25 

Casabas.  per  lb  l%(a)2c 

Pineapple,  standard  crate  $1.15@1.25 

Watermelons,  per  100  lbs   1.00@1.25 

Honeydew  melons,  16-inch  crate  1.00@1.10 

do,  jumbo  crate    3.25@3.50 

HAY. 

Not  much  in  the  past  week  and  very 
little  wanted.  A  few  cars  of  alfalfa  were 
taken  by  the  dairy  people,  but  they  were 
the  only  buyers  on  the  market.  No  de- 
mand for  horse  hay.  The  market  is  the 
dullest  for  years.  Light  receipts,  how- 
ever, prevent  a  break  in  prices. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles- 
Barley  hay,  per  ton   f24.00ffJ2fi.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton    26.00<H>28.00 

Alfalfa,   northern,   per  ton  21. OOtff  22.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  peY  ton   22.00(S)24.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00@10.00 

BEANS. 

There  was  a  fair  demand  for  limas  and 
blnckeye  beans  the  past  week.  All  other 
varieties  are  neglected. 

AYe  quote  from  growers — 

Limas,  per  cwt  $11.50 

Large  white,  per  cwt   10.00 

Small  white,  per  cwt   10.00 

Pink,  per  cwt   7.50 

Blackeye,  per  cwt   6.25 

Tepary,  per  cwt   8.50 

COTTON. 

There  was  less  life  in  this  market 
the  past  week  than  for  some  time.  The 
aiinnuncement  that  the  Government  had 
decided  to  fix  the  price  of  cotton  and 
control  its  distribution  took  the  trade  by 
surprise,  and  little  was  done.  But  with 
the  opening  of  the  current  week  there 
was  more  disposition  to  take  hold.  Octo- 
ber closed  in  New  York  at  31.99c  and 
December  at  31.53c.  In  New  Orleans  Oc- 
tober closed  at  30.42c  and  December  at 
30.40c. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  25.  1913. 
CATTLE — Small  lots  of  cattle  continue 
to  be  offered  in  California  with  a  fairly 
steady  market  and  with  cow  stuff  com- 
manding somewhat  better  prices.  Several 
shipments  of  good  size  arrived  from  Ore- 
gon points.  The  quality  was  good,  though 
they  were  rather  light  in  weight.  Nevada 
also  contributed  some  good  cattle  this 
week. 

Grass  steers — 
No.  1,  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs.  .ll%@12c 
No.  1,  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs.ll'/2@ll%c 

Second  quality   10@10%c 

Thin   8@9c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   7>/5(3)8c 

Second  quality   6%@7c 

Common  to  thin  4@5c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6@7c 

 5@6c 

Thin   4@5c 

Calves — 

1  Lightweight   t;  ....11c 

Medium   10c 

Heavy   8%C 

SHEEP — Sheep   and   lambs   are  steady. 

with  supply  taking  care  of  all  demands. 

Full  quotations  are  paid  by  the  trade. 

Lambs — 

Yearlings   12ffll2'/Sc 

Milk   14@14%c 

Sheep — 

Wethers   llt/4@12c 

Ewes   9@9%c 

HOGS — Hogs  are  coining  in  more  freely 
than  for  some  time  past  and  the  quality 
of  the  receipts  is  much  improved. 
Hoes — 

Hard,  grain-fed,  100@140  18c 

do,  do,  140(9300  18^c 

do,  do,  300@400  18c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers,  No.  1  20@21c 

do,  second  quality   l9V4@20c 


Cows  and  heifers   16@18c 

Calves,  as  to  size,  etc  18@21c 

Lambs — 

Suckling   23(9  25c 

Yearling   21@22c 

Sheep — 

Wethers   18@20c 

Ewes   27@28c 

Hogs   27@28e 


Los  Angeles,  Sept.  24.  101  <v 

CATTLE— Good,  fat  steers  continue 
scarce,  firm,  and  arc  wanted  at  full  quo- 
tations. A  lot  of  thin  and  medium  stuff 
is  being  offered  both  from  California  and 
Arizona,  however,  and  the  market  for  it  is 
dull  and'  weak. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 
Beef  steers.  1000  to  1100  lbs. :..  .$9.00(912.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   7.50(9  8.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   7.00@  7.50 

('a nners,  per  cwt   5.00(9  5.50 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.50<9  9.50 

HOGS — .Few  are  coming  in,  but  at  pres- 
ent high  prices  killers  are  taking  but  few. 
Fresh  pork  is  so  high  as  to  curtail  con- 
sumption, hence  the  lighter  demand. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles : 
Heavy,  averaging  27o@300  lbs.  .$15.50(7i)16.50 

Mixed,  286(9276  lbs   16.00(917.00 

Light,  175@220  lbs.   16.5O@18.00 

Rough  docked  20  pounds,  piggy  sows  40 
pounds  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP— There  was  a  better  tone  to  this 
market  the  past  week.  Choice  muttons 
and  fat  lambs  wore  In  fair  demand.  Poor 
and  medium  stuff,  however,  was  both  dull 
and  weak. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Prime  wethers   $9.00(910.00 

Prime  ewes    8.50(9  9.50 

Yearlings    9.50(910.50 

Lambs   15.00@16.00 


North  Portland,  Sept.  23.  1918. 
CATTLE — The   cattle  supply   today  is 


SERVES  YOU  RIGHT 

It  was  right  after  the  recent  heavy  rains  Mr.  Fox,  our  horticultural 
editor,  was  up  in  Napa  county.  He  visited  a  fruit  grower  who  had 
ten  tons  of  prunes  in  trays.  The  weather  was  threatening  and  Mr.  Fox 
knew  that  those  prunes  needed  to  be  stacked  pretty  lively.  But  did 
he  merely  advise  the  farmer  what  to  do?  Not  much!  He  knew  that 
labor  was  scarce,  so  he  pulled  off  his  coat  and  helped  stack  those  trays. 

Not  an  unusual  case,  either.  Mr.  Leachman  cried  a  sale  for  one  of 
the  breed  associations  at  the  recent  State  Fair.  Mr.  Whitten  recently 
helped  a  swine  breeder  immune  his  hogs  when  they  were  threatened 
with  cholera.  Why,  the  different  ones  on  our  staff  are  helping  our 
subscribers  constantly,  both  here  in  the  office  and  out  in  the  field. 

For  our  men  are  not  theorists  and  chair-warmers.  They  are  real, 
practical  farmers,  with  tanned  hands  and  calloused  palms.  They  have 
worked  out  personally  the  very  problems  you  are  tussling  with,  and 
they  are  ready  and  anxious  to  serve  you  just  as  they  are  serving 
others. 

Why  fight  your  battles  alone?  Hundreds  of  farmers  have  been  able 
to  increase  their  profits  through  the  money-making  methods  described 
in  our  columns,  and  the  advice  and  help  given  by  our  field  men.  Why 
not  you? 

If  wehaven't  covered  the  problems  that  are  troubling  you  most,  tell  us 
what  they  are.  We  will  spare  neither  time,  labor  nor  expense  to  give 
you  the  best  possible  information  or  advice  on  the  subject.  You  will 
find  the  Rural  Press  not  a  cold,  heartless  institution,  but  a  personality, 
warm  and  sympathetic,  which  will  cheerfully  give  you  "help  for 
every  need." 

And  that's  why  people  swear  by  the  paper.  That's  why  they  can't 
afford  to  get  along  without  it,  no  matter  how  much  they  find  it  neces- 
sary to  economize  in  other  ways. 


110  head  and  150  calves.  The  percentage 
of  strictly  good  .  cattle  remains  small. 
Prime  steers.  $12.00@  13.25 ;  good  to  choice 
steers,  $11.00@12.00;  medium  to  good 
steers.  $9.75(911.00;  fair  to  medium  steers, 
$x.25tf» 9.25 ;  common  to  fair  steers,  $0.00(9 
8.25;  choice  cows  and  heifers,  $8.00(99.25; 
medium  to  good  cows  and  heifers,  $(i.00@ 
7.25;  fair  to  medium  cows  and  heifers, 
$5.0O(f>n.0O;  canners,  $3.00@4.00;  bulls, 
$5.00@8.00;  calves,  $9.00®  12.00;  stockers 
and  feeders.  $6.00@8.00. 

FIOOS — 11750  head  of  hogs  came  forward 
over  Sunday.    While  the  run  is  heavy, 


the  quality  is  all  that  could  be  desired, 
trading  is  brisk  and  prices-are  well  main- 
tained. Prime  mixed,  $19.50@19.75 ;  me- 
dium mixed,  $19.25(919.50;  rough  heavies, 
$18.50@18.75;  pigs,  $16.00@17.00;  bulk, 
$19.50. 

SHEEP — The  arrival  of  sheep  and  lambs 
over  Sunday  was  1050  head.  Trade  is 
fairly  good  and  prices  are  generally 
steady.  Prime  lambs,  $13.50@15.00 ;  fair 
to  medium  lambs,  $11.00@12.00 ;  vearlings, 
$10.00(911.00;  Wethers,  $9.00@10.00;  ewes, 
$(f.50®9.00. 


Classified  A  dvertisements 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Pumping-  plant:  8-h.p.  engine, 
4-in.  centrifugal  pump.  160  ft.  0  in.  6-inch 
pipe,  550  ft.  0  in.  pipe,  one  45  deg.-90  deg. 
elbows.  Plant  can  be  seen  in  operation  any 
time.  Inquire  or  write  G.  W.  Heer,  Santa 
Ynez.   Santa  Barbara  county.  Cal. 


WANTED. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  easing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — Holt  30  tractor.  Fire  Bottom 
Bcnicia  plow,  28-ineh  disks.  Also  8-foot 
double  disk  harrow.  Price  82.500.  Fair 
Oaks  Ranch.  Willits.  Cal. 


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store.  106  Clay  street.  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing-, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped^ Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  LEASE — SUMMER  SHEEP  RANGE— 
Solid  tract  of  approximately  50.000  acres 
logged-off  lands.  Butte  and  Tehama  counties, 
California,  for  term  of  years  beginning  with 
season  of  1919.  Accessible  and  well  watered. 
Estimated  capacity  based  on  previous  use. 
14.000  head.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Diamond  Match  Company.  Grazing  Dept., 
Chico.  California.  

SANTA  BARBARA  HOME  FOR  SALE — 
Beautifully  situated.  Shade  and  fruit  trees. 
Almost  new  house.  7  rooms,  bath  and  toilet; 
Hi  acres  on  paved  road  near  old  Mission. 
Might  exchange  for  part.  No  agents.  Price 
86500.    P.  O.  Box  567.  Santa  Barbara.  

WANTED — Reliable  man  to  rent  30-acre 
ranch  near  Livingston,  Cal.  Must  under- 
stand vines  and  give  good  reference.  Take 
possession  November  1st.  For  particulars 
address  H.  L.  Shultz,  Livingston. 


WANTED  TO  RENT— A  dairy  farm  with 
cows  and  equipment.  Must  be  good  propo- 
sition and  up-to-date  methods  used,  where 
man  of  experience  can  show  ability.  Dairy- 
man,  care   Pacific   Rural  Press. 


ORCHARD  FOR  RENT — Fifty  acres  apples: 
forty  acres  Bartlett  pears:  thirty  acres  bean 
land.  Paradise  irrigation  district.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Oliver.  Chico.'  Cal.  


SEEDS    AND  PLANTS. 


WANTED — 1918  sweet  and  bitter  hard 
shelled  almond  seed,  suitable  for  nursery  plant- 
ing. ,  Seed  must  not  be  bleached.  Submit 
quantity,  sample.  and  price  per  pound. 
Fanoher  Creek  Nurseries.  Fresno.  Cal. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or 
foreman  on  fruit  or  general  farm  by  married 
man.  Splendid  executive  ability,  practical,  ex- 
perienced. References  furnished  and  required. 
Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  General  Delivery.  Atwater. 

Merced  Co..  Cal.  

OWNER  OF  360-ACRE  MOUNTAIN  RANCH 
desires  responsible  tenant.  Cash  or  shares. 
Enclose  stamp  for  particulars.  Address,  F.  B. 
Plant.  178  Kempton  Ave.,  Oakland.  ■ 

POSITION  WANTED  to  take  charge  of  a 
hog  ranch  by  a  single  man.  experienced  in 
handling  registered  stock.  Hans  Duveneck. 
Ukiah,  Cal. 


SECOND  HAND 
BUILDING  MATERIAL 


'I,  SAVE 


II 


80  000  FT.  CHOICE  GALV.  COR.  IRON, 

Good,  Straight  Lengths. 
3  000,000  FT.  DRY  DIMENSION  LUM- 
BER NEW  A-GRADE  GUARANTEED 
PLUMBING,  LARGE  PURCHASES 
MADE  PRIOR  TO  RECENT  AD- 
VANCES. EVERYTHING  FOR  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  FRAME 
BUILDING.  GET  OUR  MONEY  SAV- 
ING ESTIMATES. 


SATISFACTION    G  U  ARAN  T  E I :  D. 


SYMON  BROS. 

WRECKERS 

Block  11th  and  Market  Sts.,  S.  F. 


BYLAND  BAG  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

BAGS 

for 

GRAIN,  BEANS, 
RICE,  POTATOES 

and  for  all  purposes 

243  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


P'purpose'  Ne_  ■*    ^       Fittings  and 

NEW  and  ■          Valve.  . 

Threads*  t;Bed  M          Special            ■  ^ 

Coupling.  Fitting 
Dipped 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 


PACIFIC 

MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


PIPE  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Your  tractor  can  now  be  equipt  with  a  Bosch  Magneto. 
In  every  field  of  heavy  service — on  motor  trucks,  tractors,  gas 
engines,  business  motor  cars — wherever  dependability  is  the  first 
consideration — wherever  the  ignition  must  withstand  continuous, 
severe  strains  and  must  not  fail — there  you  will  find  Bosch 
Magnetos. 

The  dominant  purpose  of  the  Basch  Magneto  Company  today 
is  war  service.  It  is  right  that  you,  standing  in  the  front  line  of 
Food  Production,  should  be  aided  by  the  absolute  reliability  of 

BOSCH  IGNITION 

The  great  Bosch  Works  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  have  been  en- 
larged not  only  to  meet  the  direct  war  demands  of  our  Army  and 
Navy,  but  to  serve  a  greater  number  of  tractor  owners  than  ever 
before. 

Many  makes  of  tractors  have  been  Bosch-Equipt  for  years.  The 
old  line  concerns  know  the  superiority  of  Bosch.  More  and  more 
makers  will  use  this  dependable  ignition  system,  now  that  it  can  be 
had  in  quantities  for  early  delivery. 

But  don't  leave  it  entirely  to  the  manufacturer.  Other  men  may 
design,  build  and  sell  your  tractor,  but  you  are  the  one  who  will  use 
it.  You  are  the  one  who  must  make  sure  that  you  never  will  be 
held  up  by  ignition  trouble.  You  will  make  sure  of  absolute  reli- 
ability when  yon  specify  on  your  order  "Bosch  Magneto  Ignition." 
Or,  for  your  present  tractor,  have  a  Bosch  Magneto  fitted  by  a 


Bosch  Service  Man. 


J  . 


There's  a  Bosch  Service  Station 
in  every  State.  Write  there  or  to 
us  for  any  Ignition  Information. 


BOSCH  MAGNETO  COMPANY 

'  Main  Offices:  237  West  46lh  St.,  New  Yerk  City 

Branches: ^CHICAGO  -  DETROIT  ■  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Works  and  Foundries:  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


AMERICA'S  Su£!rbME  IGNITION  SYSTEM 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  -  TRACTORS  -AIRPLANES  -  MOTOR  CARS  -  MOTOR  BOATS  -  MOTORCYCLES  -  GAS  ENGINES  -  ETC. 


W*1'.  PIT  ^'\\^r^s 

FOURTH  LIBERTY  LOAN  —  THE  FIGHTING  LOAN  —  GET  IN  AND  HELP  WIN! 


■a.  Vol.  XCVI— No.  14 


Forty- eighth  Year 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


OCTOBER  5,  1918 


s 


LOS  ANGELES 


ALL'S  FAIR  IN  WAR 


OWN  in  Los  Angeles  a  man  died  the 
other  day.  Residents  of  that  health- 
ful city  won't  admit  that  the  grim 
reaper  ever  swishes  his  sickle  in 
that  direction,  but  this  man  cer- 
tainly had  been  put  to  the  by-by. 

Elijah  was  sent  down  with  his  chariot  to 
escort,  the  deceased  to  the  realms  above,  and 
their  course  took  them  over  Exposition  Park. 
Elijah  mistook  the  place  for  Paradise,  and  was 
so  captivated  by  its  appearance  that  he  decided 
to  stop  for  a  few  minutes  and  give  it  the  once 
over.  So  he  started  to  wander  one  way  and  the 
deceased  went  another. 

The  latter  soon  met  C.  R.  Thomas,  the  live- 
wire  manager  of  the  Livestock  Department  of 
the  Liberty  Fair,  who  took  him  in  tow  and,  ,  in 
his  customary  enthusiastic  way,  pointed  out  the 

interesting  features  as  they  walked  slowly  along  the  flower-lined  paths. 

When  Elijah  was  ready  to  ascend  upward  he  called  to  his  companion, 
tut  the  latter  very  emphatically  refused  to  accompany  him.  "Nothing 
doing,"  he  said.  "Heaven  has  no  attraction  for  me  now.  It  can't  beat 
this  place,  and  I'm  going  to  stay  here." 

This  story  is  not  far  out  of  the  realm  of  possibilities,  for  the  attractions  at 
Exposition  Park  are  almost  enough  to  make  a  dead  one  jump  up  and 
down  with  de- 
light. The  park 
is  one  mammoth 
flower  gar- 
den, and  with 
its  artistic  build- 
ings, its  pretty 
walks  and  drives, 
it  constitutes  an 
ideal  place  for 
such  an  event.  It 
is  almost  in  the 
heart  of  the  city, 
and  is  reached  by 
six  different  car 
lines. 

"Doubtless,"  an 
old  lady  re- 
marked, as  she 
bit  into  a  lus- 
cious peach,  "the 
good  Lord  could 
have  made  bet- 
ter fruit,  but  He 
never  did.'' 
Doubtless,  we  say, 
He  could  have 
made  a  more  at- 
tractive place  to 
hold  a  fair,  but 
He  never  did. 

Everything 
about  the 
grounds  is  just 
as  complete  and 
convenient  as  it 
is  attractive. 
There  are  several 
substantial  brick 
buildings  for 
housing  agricul- 
tural and  horti- 
cultural exhibits; 
there  is  a  one- 
mile  race  track 
with  a  concrete 


Yes,  more  fairs  than  ever  in  zvar  time. 
Uncle  Sam  encourages  them  to  speed  up 
the  production  of  crops  and  livestock.  He 
even  supports  them  by  sending  wonderful 
exhibits  direct  from  JVashington.  He 
ti'ants  you  to  attend,  to  get  new  inspira- 
tion and  to  learn  improved  methods  for 
your  ivork. 

You  can't  afford  to  miss  the  great  Lib- 
erty Fair  to  be  held  at  Los  Angeles,  Octo- 
ber 12  to  2&,  and  especially  the  Livestock 
Show,  October  20  to  26.  ft  is  a  call  of 
both  duty  and  opportunity. 


Main  Exhibit  Building,  which  will  house  the  Food  and  School  Exhibits  at  the  Liberty  Fair. 


Rear  view  of  the  steel  and  concrete  fireproof  grand  stand. 


v  ?  itten  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  R.  H.  Whitten 

and  steel  fireproof  grand  stand;  there  are  new 
barns  and  sheds  for  livestock,  nicely  arranged, 
electric  lighted,  and  all  fronting  on  a  paved 
street  that  has  been  named  Livestock  Avenue. 

Wonderful  Food  Exhibit. 

During  the  fair  the  present  State  Exposition 
Building  will  be  known  as  the  Food  Products 
Building.  Approximately  10,000  square  feet  of 
space  will  be  given  over  to  food  exhibits.  The 
local  exhibits  will  show  what  California  is 
doing  to  help  win  the  war,  and  the  Government 
exhibit  will  interest  housewives  along  economic 
lines  and  give  them  many  hints  that  will  chop 
down  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Fruits  and  Flowers. 

In  the  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Build- 
ing  will  be  housed  the  best  of  the  fruits  Califor- 
nia has  to  offer;  the  finest  of  its  flowers.  The  horticultural  exhibit  will 
include  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits,  semi-tropical  fruits,  berries,  nuts 
and  all  of  the  different  dried  and  preserved  fruits.  Prizes  aggregating 
nearly  $5,000  in  money  have  been  appropriated  for  this  department. 

On  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  the  first  week  a  dahlia  show 
will  be  held  for  flowers  grown  in  California.  It  is  expected  that  at  least 
50,000   individual  blooms  will  be  exhibited,  and  that  it  will  be  the 

largest  exclusive 
dahlia  show  ever 
held  in  the  West. 

During  the  sec- 
ond week  there 
will  be  a  general 
flower  show  for 
all  classes  and 
varieties  raised 
exclusively  in  Cal- 
ifornia. There 
will  be  exhibits 
from  commercial 
and  private  grow- 
ers— mostly  from 
the  latter — and 
blooms  will  be 
shown  from  some 
of  the  finest  es- 
tates in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Implements  and 
Tractors. 
The  Agricul- 
tural Implement 
and  Farm  Trac- 
tor Pavilion  is 
328x60  feet,  and 
will  house  the 
greatest  exhibit 
of  farm  imple- 
ments that  has 
ever  been  made  on 
the  Coast.  On  ac- 
count of  lack  of 
space  there  will 
be  no  demonstra- 
tion of  field  trac- 
tors, but  many 
firms  will  install 
tractors  on  blocks 
and  run  them  on 
tbeir  own  power. 

Uncle  Sam's  Part. 

The  Govern- 
ment exhibit,  di- 

(Cont.  on  page  376.) 
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EDITORIALS 


OUR  ARC  OF  THE  CIRCUIT. 

WE  ARE  giving  prominent  attention  in  this 
issue  to  bombardment  of  the  public  mind 
preparatory  to  a  major  movement  upon  the 
west-front  of  the  Animal  Industry  of  the  United 
•States.  The  general  strategy  is  to  break  in  both 
flanks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  drive  irresistibly  from 
the  centre  and  before  the  winter  closes  in  roll 
back  all  the  champion  middle-horns,  short-horns 
and  no-horns  upon  the  Mississippi  Valley — just  as 
our  boys  and  their  allies  are  rolling  back  much 
less  valuable  cattle,  the  Hohenzollerns,  upon  the 
Rhine.  Foch  does  not  say  much  about  his  plans 
with  the  Huns,  but  we  have  no  objection  to 
stating  ours  in  detail  and  to  say  to  the  public 
boldly — "You  just  watch  us  go  through!" 

This  is  the  first  year  that  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
entered  fully  into  the  national  aspects  of  the  pure- 
bred animal  industry.  We  have  sported  with  more 
or  less  success  upon  the  local  edge  of  it  and  we 
have  sent  successful  scouting  parties  to  the  very 
center,  as  national  captures  by  California  cham- 
pions have  shown,  but  our  unbeatable  champions 
have  so  multiplied  both  by  introduction  and  home- 
breeding  and  our  superiority  of  natural  conditions 
for  breeding  and  feeding  has  been  so  fully  dem- 
onstrated, it  is  no  longer  possible  for  California 
to  pose  as  the  sunset  of  the  animal  industry  when 
we  are  clearly  entitled  to  function  as  the  high- 
noon  day  of  it.  And  so  we  marked  out  on  the 
map  of  the  United  States  a  great  Western  cir- 
cuit— as  was  claimed  with  much  geographical  and 
animalistic  detail  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
March  9,  1918.  Thus  early  was  our  1918  cam- 
paign for  supremacy  in  the  livestock  industry  set 
forth:  thus  early  did  we  announce  that  on  this 
new  far-western  front  of  livestock  movement  Cali- 
fornia was  to  mass  shock  troops  on  two  sectors, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  and  champions 
from  the  more  northerly  stretches  of  our  live- 
stock domain  were  to  rally  at  Portland — and  thus 
from  three  points  the  Pacific  Coast  interests  would 
flank  and  charge  through  the  Sierra  and  sweep 
forward  across  the  greater  half  of  the  country 
from  its  western  rim  to  the  very  center  of  it  at 
the  Chicago  International. 

THE  LIBERTY  SHOW  IN  LOS  ANGELES. 

AND  NOW  the  time  is  near  for  the  opening  of 
this  campaign.  Our  right  wing  will  be  mov- 
ing forward  from  Los  Angeles  with  the 
opening  of  a  general  southern  State  Fair,  October 
12  to  26 — the  special  feature  of  which  will  be 
the  Liberty  Livestock  Show,  October  19  to  26. 
Other  writers  on  other  pages  will  satisfy  the 
reader  that  this  event  has  been  developed  with 
great  skill  and  attractiveness  and  that  it  will  be 
an  opportunity  to  secure  wisdom  for  safe  use  of 
money  and  land  in  livestock  production  and  to  fill 
one's  soul  with  enthusiasm  and  enjoyment — with- 
out which  industrial  activity  is  dead  as  the  recent 
fighting  of  Hindenburg!  And  the  splendid  effort 
which  has  been  put  forth  to  secure  for  the  Lib- 
erty Show  all  the  material  and  inspiration  which 
are  needed  to  fill  the  appreciative  heart  with  wis- 


dom and  impulses  for  action,  reflects  the  spirit  of 
the  effort's  environment  in  Southern  California. 
Rains  have  fallen  and  the  whole  country  has  the 
aspect  and  sensation  of  California's  best  in  au- 
tumnal spring  time.  New  grass  is  starting  and 
the  sight  and  smell  of  it  awaken  the  senses  of 
man  and  his  animals  to  new  buoyancy  and  joy  of 
life  and  action.  It  will  be  a  splendid  time  to 
undertake  a  sojourn  of  a  week  or  a  month  in 
Los  Angeles  and  vicinity,  before  the  throngs  of 
Eastern  winter  fliers  return  to  their  accustomed 
hibernation.  All  the  hotels  and  private  lodgings 
will  welcome  the  thousands  who  should  attend. 
Their  capacity  is  so  ample  and  their  rates  so 
diverse  that  any  purse  can  match  its  contents  with 
acceptable  rest  and  nourishment.  Californians 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  should  seize  the  pres- 
ent occasion  for  a  general  rallyt  in  the  south.  Mr. 
McAdoo  is  running  his  trains  with  unusual  respect 
for  schedules.  The  State  highways  are  almost 
continuous  in  their  perfection  of  surface  for  your 
own  wheels  and  the  runs,  both  through  the  in- 
terior valleys  and  by  the  coast  line,  are  delightful 
and  edifying.  It  will  be  really  patriotic,  also,  for 
all  who  can  command  the  trip  to  take  it.  It  will 
give  new  nerve  for  productive  effort  and  will  be 
educative  in  the  way  thereof. 

We  are,  however,  pleading  for  a  great  success 
in  popular  appreciation  and  participation  for  the 
Liberty  Fair  no*  so  much  for  personal  nor  even 
for  sectional  advantage  as  we  are  for  the  rela- 
tion of  the  event  to  the  general  advancement  of 
our  livestock  industries.  If  the  right  wing  at  Los 
Angeles  springs  to  its  place  and  attains  its  objec- 
tive, the  influence  upon  the  whole  forward  move- 
ment will  be  strong.  San  Francisco's  International 
on  November  2  to  10  will  be  the  next  point  on  the 
new  circuit,  and  we  shall  give  a  special  issue  to 
the  preliminaries  for  that  event,  which  need  not 
now  be  particularized.  Following  San  Francisco, 
Portland  will  advance  the  left  wing,  as  we  have 
already  pictured.  Thus  the  Pacific  Coast  will 
attain '  its  present  livestock  objectives  in  three 
jumps — and  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  throw  a 
fine  long  spring  from  the  starting  scratch  in 
Los  Angeles. 

jl    Jl  jl 
PRO-GERMAN  WEATHER. 

SINCE  our  last  issue  there  have  been  more  Sep- 
tember rains  in  parts  where  the  preceding 
bunch  of  freak  storms  did  not  stage  perform- 
ances. This  time  Southern  California  and  the 
southern  San  Joaquin  had  to  take  their  shares  of 
the  unseasonable  occurrences,  with  the  result  that 
beans  and  raisins  had  to  receive  the  punishment 
instead  of  the  prunes  which  the  earlier  rains 
lashed  the  hides  from.  Losses  have  been  serious. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  California  will  want 
more  such  heavy  September  rains  and  a  long  time, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  before  she  will  get  others 
like  them. 

Our  climatological  friend,  L.  E.  Blochman  of 
Berkeley,  while  expressing  due  appreciation  of 
our  industry  in  compiling  records  in  our  issue  of 
September  21  to  show  that  September  rains  have 
no  prophetic  seasonal  significance,  suggests  that 
we  might  go  a  step  farther  and  give  a  reason  why 
they  are  in  this  way  insignificant.  He  shows  us 
from  his  collection  of  daily  maps  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  for  a  number  of  years  that 
the  storms  which  spoil  the  prunes  and  spill  the 
beans  for  us  do  not  belong  to  the  storm  system 
which  gives  us  our  dependable  crop  water,  but 
are  in  fact  a  misdirection  of  the  storms  of  the 
Sonora  system,  which  throws  down  dog-day  torren- 
tial precipitation  in  Mexico  and  adjacent  parts  of 
our  southern  border,  in  Arizona,  etc.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  our  early  fall  rains  usu- 
ally move  northward  from  the  south  and  may  be 
very  heavy  in  spots  in  California  while  Oregon  is 
unreached  and  dry,  and  the  same  may  be  true  for 
our  lower  valley  points,  while  our  upper  coast, 
which  is  normally  our  humid  region,  may  get 
little  or  nothing.  This  fact  is  strikingly  shown 
by  this  years'  September  storms,  which  gave 
Eureka  1.83  and  Red  Bluff  7.08  inches,  San  Fran- 
cisco 2.53  and  San  Jose  6.33  inches,  etc.  These 
facts  are  a  reversal  of  normal  procedure  at  these 
points,  for  the  normal  seasonal  rainfall  at  Eureka 
is  46  and  at  Red  Bluff  25  inches;  at  San  Fran- 
cisco 22.27  and  at  San  Jose  16.79  inches.  The 
underlying  fact  is  that  the  storms  which  make 
I  California    crops    are    produced    in    good  allied 


weather  factories — that  is,  in  our  own  Alaska 
territory  or  in  the  territory  of  our  trusted  ally. 
Great  Britain,  or  in  parts  of  the  ocean  adjacent 
thereto;  and  the  water  is  conveyed  to  us  by 
cyclonic  movements  which  are  southward  bound 
from  these  northerly  areas,  while  the  storms  which 
steal  in  upon  us  unseasonably  from  the  south  are 
made  in  Mexico  and  may  therefore  be  suspected 
of  pro-German  motives  and  methods.  Being  be- 
tween these  two  overlapping  forces  and  being 
quite  well  equipped  to  measure  the  approaches  of 
our  own  beneficent  northern-made  weather,  It  will 
certainly  be  wise  to  extend  our  weather  spy  sys- 
tem into  the  southern  source  of  storms,  which 
are  as  a  rule  malevolent  and  against  which  we 
should  be  better  warned  and  enabled  to  protect 
our  products.  ,,  ,, 

COLOMBIAN  FARMERS! 

OUR  FRIEND  of  the  Bulletin,  whose  gallant 
efforts  to  protect  his  city  parishioners  against 
skinning  by  corner  and  curbstone  food  vend- 
ers we  recently  commended,  has  fallen  into  sad 
thoughts.  We  infer  from  what  we  read  in  his 
columns  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  evangelize  these 
city  pirates  as  he  thought  at  first — in  fact,  we 
presume  it  is  really  a  job  which  would  cause 
Billy  Sunday  to  think  twice.  With  that  matter, 
however,  we  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  im- 
agine that  possibly  the  unrepentent  rascality  which 
he  disclosed  among  the  retailers  led  him  to  look 
for  softer  hearts  to  break  and  so  he  arraigns  the 
iniquity  of  the  "farmers,"  as  he  calls  them — being 
the  producers  who  sell  their  own  produce  at  the 
Colombo  market  place  in  this  city.  The  Bulletin 
writer's  complaint  seems  to  be  that  all  the  profits 
which  he  could  pry  loose  from  the  retailers  were 
immediately  added  to  the  wholesale  prices  by  the 
Colombo  "farmers,"  where  the  consumers  tried  to 
escape  retail  extortion  by  buying  for  themselves 
at  this  apparently  Italian  commercial  resort.  We 
do  not  doubt  what  our  contemporary  cites  as 
facts,  but  we  would  suggest  that  the  Colombo 
"farmers"  are  really  market  gardeners  and  they 
are  much  better  at  a  trade  than  real  farmers  are — 
though  not  better  perhaps  than  all  farmers  ought 
to  be  and  will  be  when  they  are  more  fully  organ- 
ized and  sell  their  produce  by  their  own  agents. 
In  fact,  we  are  not  offended  at  the  statement  that 
the  growers  may  get  more  for  themselves  when 
they  can  compel  retailers  to  profiteer  less,  for  that 
is  exactly  what  we  think  they  ought  to  do.  There- 
fore, w"e  do  not  claim  that  what  is  said  about 
the  Colombo  produce  artists  as  "farmers"  is  fool- 
ish: in  a  way  it  may  be  prophetic. 

FARMERS  SELL  NOTHING  FOR  NOTHING. 

UT  OUR  contemporary,  having  mistaken  mar- 
ket gardeners  for  farmers,  proceeds  to  describe 
other  operations  which  he  also  attributes  to 
farmers,  and  they  are  so  foolish  that  we  wonder 
if  he  has  any  sense  left.  He  undertakes  to  de- 
scribe the  contract-buying  of  orchards  and  writes 
this: 

By  this  system  the  city  contractor  goes  out 
when  the  trees  are  in  bloom  and  buys  the  entire 
crop,  he  to  take  the  fruit  from  the  trees.  His 
contract  makes  the  unformed  fruit  his  property. 
The  farmer  has  no  interest  in  it. 

Then  the  contractor,  when  the  fruit  is  ready 
for  market,  looks  the  market  over,  decides  whether 
he  will  ship,  how  much  he  can  ship  and  not  reduce 
the  price,  and  either  sells  the  balance  on  a  sub- 
contract to  some  canner  or  sells  to  the  canner 
what  he  thinks  will  go  well  there. 

Understand,  the  producer  only  gets  paid  for 
what  the  contractor  gathers,  in  nearly  every  case. 
If  the  producer  price  is  high,  the  contractor  is 
chary  about  gathering.  If  the  market  goes  off  in 
the  city  or  at  the  cannery,  he  would  rather  lose 
the  fruit  than  pay  the  farmer. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  there  are 
more  kinds  of  chicanery  among  fruit  contractors 
than  we  know  about:  in  fact,  we  are  not  slow 


B 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  P" 
pnrtment  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Franci 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  October  1,  1018: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperatur 
,  »  <  Data 

Stations —  Past    Seasonal    Normal  /  ■ - 

Week    To  Date   To  Date  Max'm    Mln  m 

Eureka  *       1.83        1.38        68  80 

Red  Bluff  31         7.8»  .86  W)  • 

Sacramente   10         3.58  .  42  56  , 

San  Francisco  04         2.57  .  50 

San  Jose   01      .6.34  .40 

Fresno   50  .3*  :tl)         88  60 

San  Luis  Obispo..  .86         1.47  .  51  80 

Los  Angeles   44  .66  .07  W 

San  Diego    .1»  07  »4 
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WORK  THAT  PAYS 

The  war  has  depleted  our  field  staff  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  we  need  a  few  red-blooded  men  to  attend  to 
our  renewals  and  secure  new  subscribers. 

It  .8  real,  necessary,  war-time  work,  for  we  are  help- 
ing: Uncle  Sam  to  increa.se  food  production  by  showing- 
our  readers  how  to  raise  more  and  better  crops 

We  can  use  elderly  men,  and  lack  of  experience  is  no 
barrier.  No  investment  necessary,  except  that  you  must 
have  an  automobile.  Straight  salary;  permanent  work, 
with  advancement. 

Write  for  our  proposition  and  tell  us  a  little  about 
yourself.    You  will  be  grlad  you  investigated. 


to  believe  almost  anything  that  can  be  alleged 
against  them;  but  this  narrative  conveys  the  idea 

that  the  grower  is  more  kinds  of  a  fool  than  the 
contractor  can  be  a  knave.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
said  that  the  fruit  is  all  sold  and  the  grower  has 
no  more  interest  in  the  disposition  of  it.  In  the 
second  place.  It  is  said  that  the  grower  allows 
the  contractor  to  take  as  much  of  the  fruit  as 
he  chooses  at  a  certain  price  or  to  take  none  of 
it  if  he  so  desires.  In  other  words,  our  friend 
claims  that  California  farmers  are  such  fools  that 
they  allow  the  contractor  to  buy  the  crop  Indian 
fashion:  "You  take  the  buzzard  and  I'll  take  the 
turkey;  or  I'll  take  the  turkey  and  you  take  the 
buzzard."  We  are  quite  ready  to  believe  that 
there  are  contractors  so  slick  that  they  never  pay 
for  anything  and  most  farmers  have  a  turn  or 
two  with  them  sooner  or  later,  but  if  there  are 
farmers  who  will  sell  a  crop  on  the  trees  without 
getting  some  hard  money  in  advance,  or  who  will 
fail  to  bind  a  contractor  to  take  and  pay  for  all 
the  fruit  which  is  of  a  certain  grade,  we  have  still 
something  to  learn  about  fool  farmers. 

J*    j*  j* 

WILFUL  WASTE  OF  FRUIT. 

THE  REASON  why  our  contemporary  under- 
takes the  foregoing  essay  on  the  inequities 
of  fruit  selling  is  to  provide  an  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  much  fruit  is  wasted  in  current 
orchard  policy  which  ought  to  be  delivered  to  city 
consumers  at  a  low  price.  In  the  first  place  fruit 
cannot  be  delivered  in  the  city  at  a  price  which 
city  people  hold  would  be  "better  than  nothing  to 
the  grower."  If  extortionate  retailing  cost  could 
be  reduced,  there  would  naturally  be  more  and 
more  fruit  coming  in,  because  the  grower  would 
then  presumably  receive  enough  for  it  to  meet  his 
cost  of  picking,  packing,  hauling,  freighting  and 
selling,  but  exhorters  on  this  subject  seem  to  for- 
get that  there  is  an  irreducible  minimum  of  cost 
in  all  deliveries  of  fruit  within  reach  of  con- 
sumers and  when  the  returns  fall  below  this-  the 
grower  cannot  move  it.  He  has  already  lost  more 
than  he  can  afford  perhaps  in  the  use  of  the  land 
and  the  care  of  the  trees.  All  this  he  cannot 
recover  and  if  he  undertakes  to  move  the  product 
toward  a  market  which  will  not  return  the  cost 
of  handling  he  will  be  that  much  deeper  in  a 
hole.  There  may  be  some  fruit  wilfully  lost 
through  sbiftlessness  or  laziness  of  the  growers, 
but  the  amount  is  negligible.  It  is  mostly  on 
the  country  places  of  city  people  who  have  no 
commercial  incentive  to  thrift.  When  fruit  is 
wasted  in  commercial  orchards  it  is  not  wilful: 
it  is  wasted  because  it  will  not  return  the  cost  of 
saving  it,  and  of  course  with  advancing  wages 
for  country  labor  there  is  an  increasing  quantity 
with  potential  value  which  is  for  this  reason  irre- 
trievable. People  talk  glibly  about  laws  to  penal- 
ize waste  of  fruit  on  the  ground  that  it  is  held 
back  to  create  a  scarcity  and  advance  prices  in  a 
sort  of  a  cornering  operation.  Our  judgment  is 
that  there  is  not  enough  of  that  done  to  warrant 
enactment.  Shipments  are  sometimes  reduced  to 
escape  loss  of  cost  of  production  and  that  has  to 
be  done  in  all  kinds  of  production  because  pro- 
ducing for  less  than  cost  is  destruction  to  grower 
and  starvation  later  to  consumer.  We  paid  two 
cents  for  a  Bulletin  yesterday  and  we  paid  three 
cents  today.  We  believe  the  advance  is  necessary 
under  present  costs  of  production  and  delivery. 
But  the  publication  of  the  Bulletin  is  a  monopoly 
and  can  fix  its  price  on  the  basis  of  cost  and  we 
can  only  take  it  or  leave  it — so  we  take  it.  Un- 
organized fruit  growers  cannot  do  that.  They 
ought  to  be  organized  and  do  it,  but  as  things 
now  are  they  can  only  send  in  fruit  so  long  as  it 
sells  for  more  than  cost  and  then  stop  or  go 
broke.  Can  you  change  that  by  a  law  against 
waste?  City  people  can  get  all  the  fruit  they 
wish  except  when  war  or  weather  strikes  it  and 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  make  it  reasonably  profit- 
able to  ship  it  to  the  city.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  about  cornering  the 
supply  for  San  Francisco  in  a  State  with  Califor- 
nia's production.  It  is  the  business  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  determine  whether  it  is  enslaved  by  com- 
mercial cutthroats  from  the  water  front  to  the 
ocean  beaches.  We  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know 
that  San  Francisco  can  get  all  the  fruit  it  desires 
■  if  it  will  arrange  to  pay  the  growers  reasonably 
for  it. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Fall  Name  and  Address. 


Bad  Peaches  with  Good  Foliage, 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  several  varieties  of 
peaches  and  all  have  been  more  or  less  shriveled, 
disfigured  and  covored  with  tiny  .spots  of  gum. 
Last  winter  I  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  and  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  is  in  fine  condition,  although 
there  are  many  small  dead  twigs.  This  latter  is 
also  the  case  with  the  apricots,  but  fruit  was 
clean. — Grower,  Concord. 

You  may  have  killed  the  twigs  by  using  the 
lime-sulphur  too  strong,  but  the  good  foliage  you 
mention  indicates  that  the  trees  are  in  good 
health.  In  this  years'  pruning  cut  below  the 
injury  so  the  wounds  will  be  in  healthy  wood. 
As  to  the  ruin  of  the  fruit,  that  seems  to  have 
been  done  by  insects  which  chiseled  into  the  sur- 
face in  irregular  ways,  making  many-formed 
wounds  from  which  the  epidermis  was  removed 
and  the  sap  exuded.  We  do  not  know  what  insect 
did  this.  It  apparently  worked  when  the  fruit 
was  about  half  grown.  It  looks  as  though  this 
injury  had  no  relation  to  the  death  of  the  twigs. 
Keep  watch  next  summer  and  see  if  you  can  catch 

the  depredator.   

Wheat  on  Summer  Fallow. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  200  acres  of  summer 
fallow  which  I  will  plant  to  wheat.  ■  Would  you 
advise  me  to  plow  it  again  or  to  double  disk  it? 
Which  will  give  the  best  results?  Also  have  200 
acres  of  bottom  land.     Would  you  advise  me  to 


dry  plow  or  wait  until  the  rains  come  and  winter- 
sow  it? — R.  B.,  Orosi. 

On  your  first  field  it  depends  upon  what  shape 
the  land  is  now  in.  If  it  is  a  free  soil  and  sum- 
mer fallowing  has  been  done,  we  should  rely  on 
disking.  If  there  is  a  plow-pan  and  the  soil  is 
heavy,  we  should  plow  the  pan  up  and  then  disk 
well.  Wheat  likes  a  firm  seedbed  but  not  a  plow- 
pan,  which  will  cause  it  to  drown  out  or  dry 
out — according  to  the  rainfall.  If  your  bottom 
land  is  reasonably  clean,  we  should  plow  and  sow 
dry.  If  it  is  foul,  we  should  plow  dry  (if  the 
rains  do  not  wet  it  early),  disk  out  a  crop  or  two 
of  young  weeds  and  sow  in  December.  These 
hints  are  framed  up,  of  course,  for  your  situation 
in  a  dry  part  of  the  interior  valley. 


Crude  Oil  on  Johnson. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  practicable  to  use  crude 
oil  on  ditch  and  canal  banks  to  keep  the  Johnson 
grass  under  control? — F.  R.  D.,  Biggs. 

Such  trials  of  it  as  we  know  of  have  only  re- 
sulted in  a  temporary  discouragement  of  the  plant. 


I  Am  Public  Opinion 

o  g        All  men  fear  me! 

"  (^ec'iire  that  Uncle  Sam  shall  not  go 
^»               g\MlJ      *°  his  k"tes  to  beg  you  to  buy  his 
d0cor!\                JS|       bonds.    That  is  no  position  for  a  fight- 
.EgJ^jH-              1:  "i        ing  man.    But  if  you  have  the  money 
mW             (  §        to  buy  and  do  not  buy,  I  will  make 
jBf"»  ™*        S'  M         tms  ^°  Mail'siLand  for  you! 
^^-i^s^s^^ifJaBL  ij^'ijf  \<Mf            1  will  judge  you  not  by  an  allegiance 
r<Hfli~~\  li^^i  f    ' ''^ilr             expressed  in  mere  words. 
1          \             \                               I  will  judge,  you  not  by  your  mad  cheers 
ifflr      M'\-         1m  i  MBKipj^a.         as  our  boys  march  away  to  whatever 
'■W'    jjBvik'V',"'vi''r  'Thffiffiflf    *            fate  may  have  in  store  for  them. 

/    - '/iiHH^S^^^S^^sP^                   I  w  ill  judge  you  not  by  the  warmth  of 
/j,^\jW^l^^^^^^^^^fjvm^i                  the  tears  you  shed  over  the  lists  of  the 
mlm^r^        '//fJi8&c<£&                dead  and  the  injured  that  come  to  us 
y ^           ''^J^Sf*^            from  time  to  time, 
vfr         ^^v/  /'llffll&j  \\         ^  w^  judge  you  not  by  your  uncovered 
'>M /  y/^yf     J/fleS^W!^'       head  and  solemn  mien  as  our  maimed 
jh''    "^Mf         jffwP'vv^      'n  battle  return  to  our  shores  for  loving 

'IBSl  ^Ma'f/  ^^^^m'^~         rkrt*  as  wise  as  I  am  just,  I  will  judge 

/l^^^'^r^^^^^v/^^^^^rrcv      the  fighting  men  who  are  facing  death 
J.4^&W&lSr/           'ajMBEK^-Ml     that  you  may  live  and  move  and  b 
(i'^l^^  ^^^jjlllr^  jjiiffrfBf^v      y°ur  being  in  a  world  made  safe. 
\  la  -^=31  IfeS^fiS^^-  iafflSfr^^i'         I  warn  you — don't  talk  patriotism  over 
i                                                               here  unless  your  money  is  talking  r  - 

Buy  U.  S.  Gov't  Bonds  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 

r*    .  u      i  u       u               j^^^^^^S^cSA^^TviftS^S^^^'s.           United  States  Gov't  Comm. 
Contributed  through                                                 /  jHtoftfu^^^VAVjJ                                     ,  e 
Division  of  Advertising                  *^*^x^t-e^^^^^J|J|^^^^^^                                        on  Public  Information 

This  space  contributed  for  the  Winning  of  the  War  ly 

Tlrerfone  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Firestone  Park,  Akron  Ohio 

-  . 
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Timely  Topics  on  Pruning  Prune  Trees 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

After  the  boxes  and  trays  have 
been  scrubbed  with  lye  and  put  away, 
the  grader  cleaned  and  put  under 
cover  and  the  cover-crop  harrowed 
or  cultivated  in,  prune  growers  will 
get  right  to  work  on  the  trees.  It 
has  required  much  fortitude  to  face 
the  recent  "visitation,"  but  every 
place  I  have  been,  after  the  first 
dazed  condition  had  passed,  the 
grower  went  to  work  to  save  what-  j 
ever  could  be  saved.  And  now  to 
prepare  for  next  season.  The  late 
rain  has  saved  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  trees  and  invigorated  them 
all.  And  they  needed  it.  The  Rural 
Press  said  some  months  ago  that  if 
we  did  not  get  early  rains  there 
would  be  heavy  losses  of  trees  from 
malnutrition.  The  rains  came  and 
saved  that  situation. 

It  is  none  too  early  to  begin 
pruning.  For  the  sooner  this  work 
is  done  and  the  trash  cleared  out  of 
the  orchard  the  more  free  the  or- 
chardist  is  to  get  in  and  spray  when- 
ever he  wants  to.  Also  the  less  will 
the  cover-crop  be  injured  and  the 
ground  will  not  be  tramped  unneces- 
sarily during  the  wet  weather. 

FRENCH  PRUNES. 

If  the  suckers  have  not  been  kept 
out  of  the  tree,  they  are  the  first 
thing  to  be  removed.  No  strong 
growing  sucker  should  be  permitted 
to  remain  unless  it  is  seen  that  it  is 
needed  to  replace  a  decaying  or 
moribund  limb,  or  to  fill  up  space 
where  one  has  broken  off.  For  a 
strong  sucker  will  begin  to  starve 
the  best  of  limbs  by  the  time  it  is 
three  years  old.  In  saving  a  sucker 
for  future  use.  it  should  be  pinched 
before  it  is  mature,  otherwise  it 
grows  in  length  out  of  proportion 
to  its  strength  and  very  often  has 
no  laterals  to  speak  of  on  its  lower 
length. 

WHAT  WE  ARE  STRIVINO  FOR  AND  HOW 
TO  GET  IT. 

We  are  pruning  our  trees  to  In- 
crease the  quality  of  the  fruit-bear- 
ing wood  and  of  the  fruit.  As  the 
prune  bears  its  fruit  on  two-year 
buds,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  so  that 
we  may  induce  a  healthy  growth  of 
new  fruit  wood  each  year  and  yet 
not  so  hard  as  to  create  a  heavy 
wood  growth  at  the  expense  of  a 
year's  crop.  This,  then,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  judgment,  which 
has  to  be  exercised  according  to  the 
growth  and  character  of  the  tree. 
Small,  very  spindling  growth  will 
produce  small  prunes.  One  of  the 
commonest  errors  is  to  leave  too 
much  fine  brush.  To  go  fumbling 
around  jn  these  dense  masses  with 
a  hand  shears  to  thin  out  would 
take  too  long  in  a  commercial  or- 
chard. Therefore,  the  thinning  of 
twigs  must  be  done  in  clusters,  cut 
right  back  to  a  leader  or  strong  lat- 
eral  and   let   in   a   little  daylight. 


SULPHUR 


It  In-  been  proven 
and  Hit  recommencled  by 
the  University  nf  Cali- 
fornia tliut  if  you  sul- 
phur  your  cnipc  vines 
and  orchard*  »>  times 
they  will  not  be  affected1 
by  MILDEW  or  RED 
SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flower*  i»f  Sulphur, 
also  EA<;i.E  Itr.iml. 
F'leur  de  Soufre,  packed 
in  double  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  PI  REST 
sulphurs  that  money 
can  buy;  the  best  for 
vineyards:  the  best  for 
b  1  e  a  c  b  i  n  k  purposes, 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

Try  our  new  brand  of 
VENTILATE  I)    Sublimed  ] 
Sulphur,  IOO  per  cent  pure,  for  making  Paste 
—  (Atomic  Sujphur)  and  for  Dusting. 

For     l.ime     Sulphur     Solution,     use  our 
DIAMOND    >   Krand   Refined    Flour   Sulphur.  I 
We  can  furnish  you  this  sulphur  at  such  low 
price  that  It   will  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

024  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  t  al 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment Send  for  illustrated  booklet;  price  list 
and  samples.     Tel.  Kearny  8TI. 


Tress  by  John  1.  Fox.] 

Later,  when  new  wood  is  produced, 
the  very  small  twigs  will  die  out 
and  slough  off.  Long,  useless,  small 
limbs  with  a  little  bunch  of  twigs 
at  the  tip  can  generally  come  off. 
There  is  usually  one  of  these  under 
an  end  crotch.  The  chief  thing  to 
be  aimed  at  is  to  keep  the  tree  fairly 
open  but  not  exposed;  to  "thin  out" 
every  year;  to  induce  some  new, 
healthy  fruit  wood  each  year,  and 
eliminate  dying  wood. 

If  your  tree  has  overborne,  or  pro- 
duced a  large  crop  of  stick-tights 
that  made  neither  size  nor  sugar 
and  had  to  be  batted  off  the  tree, 
cut  harder  than  usual  and  if  half  a 
limb  has  to  be  sacrificed  it  must  be 
cut  carefully  and  cleanly  back  to  a 
leader  or  fork  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  heal  over.  This  is  very  impor- 
tant. A  slovenly  primer  will  often 
leave  a  little  stub  sticking  out  in- 
stead of  pruning  off  close  so  that  the 
bark  may  cover  it.  These  are  called- 
"Jap  knots"  because  it  is  difficult 
to  get  Japs  to  do  the  careful  work 
needed.  If  a  large  cut  is  made,  it 
should  be  covered  with  asphaltum. 
For  here  is  where  the  soft  rot  en- 
ters that  makes  the  wood  spongy 
on  the  inside  of  the  tree  or  limb.  It 
is  lots  of  trouble,  but  that  is  part  of 
the  business. 

RENEWING  OLD  LIMBS. 

Any  limbs  that  show  decay  or 
half-dead  fruit  wood  at  the  ends 
should  be  cut  back  to  vigorous  wood 
at  a  strong  fork.  If  there  is  none, 
then  it  is  time  to  see  about  renewing 
that  limb  and  a  sucker  can  be  saved 
for  future  use.  When  a  sucker  is 
three  years  old  it  should  be  large 
enough  to  take  the  place  of  the  limb 
it  has  been  robbing  unless  it  is  seen 
that  that  limb  is  still  doing  good, 
profitable  work.  But  if  the  limb  is 
cut  back  to  the  sucker  at  the  sec- 
ond year,  there  is  more  danger  of 
losing  the  sucker,  too.  In  any  case 
great  care  must  be  taken  of  these 
large  cuts.  Henry  Wheatley  of  Napa 
is  experimenting  on  a  small  number 
of  trees  in  his  orchard  to  see  if  he 
can  rehead  then*  at  a  height  of  about 
14  feet. 

IMPERIAL  OR  CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH. 

These  trees  do  not  need  so  much 
pruning  as  the  French  after  they 
have  arrived  at  maturity  and  the 
fruit  appears  more  on  the  bud  spurs 
than  as  terminal  clusters.  They 
only  need  to  be  thinned  out  and 
sometimes  shortened  back  on  the 
limb  when  its  carrying  strength  is 
endangered.  It  is  impossible  to  prop 
everything.  The  Robe  de  Sargent 
carries  its  fruit  also  largely  on  bud 
spurs.  It  is  an  upright  grower  and 
thrusts  out  its  limbs  like  a  bunch  of 
spears  instead  of  having  feathery, 
drooping  twigs.  Occasional  shorten- 
ing back  is  advisable.  Both  these 
varieties  have  strong  wood  like  the 
French. 

The  Sugar  prune,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  brittle  wood,  like  a  Jef- 
ferson plum.  Because  of  this  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  heavy  bearer,  it 
must  be  pruned  practically  on  the 
lines  of  a  peach  or  apricot  and 
pruned  back  every  year. 

TREATMENT   OK  KOTTNG  TREES. 

Damsons  are  treated  like  a  French 
prune  and  the  various  plum  trees 
a  modification  of  Sugars  or  Robes, 
according  to  their  varying  character. 

Once  more  let  us  return  to  the 
much-discussed  question  of  the 
young  tree.  It  should  be  headed  at 
not  to  exceed  18  inches.  It  may 
sometimes  be  let  go  after  one  more 
cutting,  though  I  favor  cutting  two 
years  of  growth.  The  main  leaders 
at  head-high  may  be  4  or  6  in 
number.  After  the  second  cutting, 
French  prunes  should  be  allowed  to 
go  and  be  topped  no  more.  Then 
fruit  wood  will  form.  They  will 
come  into  bearing  earlier,  produce  as 
fine  a  tree  and,  in  my  opinion,  are 
not  so  likely  to  gum  and  die  off  in 
areas  as  if  cut  back  hard  again  till 
four  years  old. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  after 
a  tree  is  once  planted  out  it  will 
make  a  large  tree  quicker  if  it  is 
never  pruned  back  at  all.  Perhaps 
it  will,  but  that  center  will  have  to 


come  out  some  time  and  when  it 
does  the  limbs  are  left  in  too  hori- 
zontal a  shape  to  sustain  a  large 
load  and  the  center  of  the  tree  is 


exposed.  Let  us  stick  to  building 
our  trees.  Back  to  nature  can  be 
carried  too  far.  Adam  and  Eve  found 

that  out. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Grown  on  Virgin  Soil 

Does  it  make  a  difference  whether  the  nursery  stock  you  plant  has 
been  grown  on  old,  wornout  soil,  or  whether  it  has  been  produced  on 
fresh,  "live"  soil?  Ask  the  grower  who  has  planted  trees  from  this 
nursery — trees  grown  on  fresh,  virgin,  unused  soil.    He'll  tell  you  that 

it  .makes  a  heap  of  difference! 

Elmer  Bros.  Fruit  Trees 

are  absolutely  the  best  you  can  buy.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  trees 
that  GROW— and  PRODUCE— and  return  a  handsome  PROFIT  year 
after  year — and  year  after  year.  We  are  large  commercial  growers  as 
well  as  nurserymen — and  we  invite  you  to  put  your  fruit-growing  prob- 
lems up  to  us.    We'll  help  you  to  make  money  from  fruit. 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

"The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous." 
76  So.  Market  St.        -  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


Beet  Sugar  Lime  Fertilizer 

The  most  readily  available  form  of  lime,  having-  been  hydrated.  contains  a  little  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphoric  add.  Is  thus  a  mild,  complete  fertilizer.  Coat  six  to  seven  dol- 
lars per  ton  in  bulk  in  car  lots,  f.  o.  b.  cars  the  siding  nearest  your  ranch,  south  of 

Chico  and  north  of  Tehachapi. 

CHICKEN  MANURE 

The  richest  of  all  manure,  is  the  most  economical,  handling  and  freight  cost  being  the 
same  for  others  as  for  the  highly  concentrated  chicken  manure.    Car  lot  bulk  shipments 

only. 

Sole  Distributor: 

A.  M.  HLUMER,  433  California  St.,  SanlFrancisco 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  license  J-764. 


Made*"  ^  west 

western 
conditions  < 


FARM  POWDERS 

STUMPING  AGRICULTURAL, 


Western  soils,  stumps  and  climate  need  / 
^western  explosives.  That's  why  Giant  "Farm-.  .^..^  wmi 
ltowders  cut  the  cost  of  clearing  western 
la^d.  Manufactured  for\  more,  than  half  a 
\tury  especially  for  the  Wtst,  they  natu- 
give  better  results  on\westem  farm* 
xchards. 


/ 
j 

i 

i 


Giant.  F»m  Powders  lead \  in  economy 
because  theV  go  further  than  ordinary  explo- 
sives. They  Break  up  the  stumps  thoroughly 
thereby  cutting  down  labor  cost.  Money 
and  trouble  artsiy.e.d_J>f£Suse  of  their  low 
freezing  qualities.  N 

Warning:.  If  your  work  is  dornvwith  any 
other  powder  or  dynamites,  the  chances  are 
it  will  not  be  done  as  well  as  with  eitKet-of— . 
the  two  Giant  brands:  Eureka  Stumping  or 
Giant  Stumping.  Look  for  the  Giant  trade- 
mark on  every  case,  and  be  sure  of  the 
genuine, 

How  to  make  the  farm  pay  more  money  is 
explained  in  "Better  Farming."  This  big 
free  book,  fully  illustrated,'  wdl  be  sent  you 
as  soon  as  we  receive  this  coupon. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,Coc, 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver.  Portland. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Seattle.  Spokane 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming. "   I  am  especially  interested 


in  (please  check) 

O    Stump  Blasting 
□   Boulder  Blasting 

Name  


Ditch  BUuting 
Tree  Bed  Blasting 

  Addresi  


□  Subsoil  B lasting 

□  Road  Making 
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California  Associated  Olive  Growers 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. ] 

This  association  has  been  called  |  out  the  year 
upon  to  modify  entirely  its  selling 
plan  to  meet  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  the  market  affected  by  the 
war,  these  conditions  including  a 
falling  off  in  the  demand  for  canned 
ripe  olives  for  purely  economic  rea- 
sons and  an  increased  demand  for 
the  Italian  type  of  olive,  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  trans- 
port from  Europe  for  their  exporta- 
tions.  The  association  has  therefore 
deemed  it  advisable  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  its  growers  to  sell  its 
entire  crop  on  a  guaranteed  basis 
for  the  period  of  two  years,  without 
hazard  of  any  kind  and  for  cash  on 
delivery.  This  is  better  than  trust- 
ing to  an  uncertain  canned  olive 
market,  which  bids  fair  to  remain 
thus  until  the  war  is  over. 

The  association  is  just  as  much 
In  business  as  ever  and  more  time 
will  now  be  given  to  building  up 
and  strengthening  the  institution. 
Its  expenses  have  been  cut  to  a  min- 
imum and  its  members  are  safe- 
guarded for  the  next  two  years,  with 
returns  to  its  growers  greater,  under 
existing  conditions,  than  could  be 
made  if  the  fruit  were  processed  and 
canned.  At  present  the  association 
deals  only  in  ripe  olives  and  oper- 
ates its  plants  for  a  period  of  only 
five  months  per  year.  During  the 
next  two  years  the  association  pur- 
poses to  devote  itself  to  acquiring  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  growing  and 
packing  food  products  other  than 
olives,  in  order  that  it  may  keep  its 
plants  in  active  operation  through- 


when  the  two  years' 
lease  has  expired.  The  lessees,  the 
Pacific  Products  Corporation  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  given  a  substantial  bond 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  its 
contract.  It  will  confine  itself  to 
preparing  the  Italian  type  of  olive, 
which  is  not  competitive  with  the 
canned  ripe  olive  of  the  association 
in  any  way.  The  above  constitutes 
the  substance  of  the  manager's  (J. 
C.  Martin,  Jr.)  statement  to  the 
members  of  the  association. 


LARGEST   STOCK   IN  AMERICA 
Decomposed. 


Sheep-MANURES-Steer 

Concentrated 
In  Perfect  Mechanical  Condition 
Because  of  the  shortage  of  manures  in  this  territory  it  will  be  well  to  consider  NOW 
your  fertilizer  requirements  for  the  next  twelve  months.     More  carefully  handled  and 
prepared  than  other  manures.    From  highest  nitrogenous  feed. 

Steer  Analysis                                                Sheep  Analysis 
Available  Nitrogen  1.58  to  1.75%      Available  Nitrogen  1.76  to  2.00% 


Phosphoric  Acid  86  to  1.20% 

Water  Soluble  Potash  .  .  3.48  to  3.93% 
Humus   5.07  to  5.70% 


Phosphoric  Acid  1.12  to  1.29% 

Water  Soluble  Potash  .  .3.62  to  3.88% 
Humus   7.42  to  8.12% 


Highest  in  organic,  and  free  from  foreign  matter.  Shipped  commercial  dry  basis. — 
Saves  four-fifths  labor  in  application.  Write  for  price  and  particulars  today  to  insure 
prompt  delivery. 

CALIVADA  FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

433  Citizens  National  Bank  Building,  Lob  Angeles,  California.    Phone  66643. 


ORCHARD  IRRIGATION  IN  NAPA 
COUNTY. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Henry  "Wheatley.  president  of  the 
Napa  County  Farm  Bureau,  has  irri- 
gated part  of  his  prune  orchard  for 
two  consecutive  years.  A  large  por- 
tion was  irrigated  for  the  first  time 
this  last  summer.  A  portion  was  left 
which  acted  as  a  check  to  determine 
results.  He  estimated  that  the  trees 
irrigated  will  this  year  yield  about 
$100  worth  more  of  prunes  to  the 
acre  than  those  not  irrigated.  It 
costs  him  about  $5  per  acre  to  sup- 
ply the  water,  which  is  pumped — 
electric  power  being  used.  Two  fur- 
rows are  plowed  between  each  row 
of  trees — the  furrows  being  about 
six  feet  apart.  This  is  accomplished 
with  a  heavy  double-breasted  plow 
drawn  by  a  Yuba  tractor.  The  water 
is  allowed  to  run  down  these  rows 
for  from  three  to  five  hours  or  more, 
as  the  flow  is  only  about  50  gallons 
a  minute  The  ground  is,  of  course, 
cultivated  as  soon  as  it  is  in  a  fit 
state  to  work,  after  the  water  has 
been  turned  off. 

The  irrigation  was  applied  through 
June  and  the  early  part  of  July  and 
the  benefit  is  not  alone  in  the  crop 
but  in  the  increased  vigor  and  con- 
dition of  the  trees  themselves.  Those 
trees  that  were  irrigated  earliest 
made  the  best  showing  as  regards 
color,  foliage  and  (fruit.  The  last 
part  irrigated  showed  a  small  per- 
centage of  cracked  fruit.  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley  said  at  the  time  we  were  there 
in  July:  "Whether  the  fruit  cracks 
or  not,  1  shall  continue  to  water  for 
the  sake  of  bringing  my  trees 
through  in  good  shape."  And  he 
wins! 

HIGH  PRICES  FOR  GRAPES. 

Th'e  spoiling  of  many  grapes  has 
led  to  a  high  price  being  paid  on 
those  shipped  East,  Tokays  from 
Lodi,  Florin  and  Elk  Grove  bringing 
from  $3.15  to  $3.35  per  crate;  Vaca- 
ville  Tokays  from  $1.85  to  $2.65.  the 
average  price  for  these  grapes  being 
$2.84  per  crate;  Malagas  averaged 
from  $1.75  to  $2.75;  Cornichons 
$3.35  per  crate  and  Fancy  Muscats 
$3.40  per  crate.  Of  wine  grapes 
shipped,  Alicante  Bouchet  brought 
$2.40  and  Zinfandel  $1.50  to  $1.85 
per  lug  box.  These  prices  establish 
a  new  record. 

Almond  growers  should  keep  their 
varieties  separate  or  they  will  lose 
in  price.  Deliver  each  variety 
promptly  as  soon  as  it  is  harvested 
and  bagged. 


You  Can 

Just  See  Them  Grow"   

"Look,  at  'em!  — Planted  two  years  ago,  and  just  see  how  they've  taken  hold! 
When  I  put  them  in  I  wouldn't  have  believed  that  blasting  the  holes  instead  of 
digging  them  would  have  made  them  grow  like  that.  But  there's  the  proof  and 
it's  the  kind  of  proof  that  looks  good  to  me.  Another  couple  o'  years  and  they'll 
be  bearing.  Then  I  caji  'cash  in'  on  my  forethought  in  planting  with  dynamite" 

"Am  T  glad?" 

"You  bet  I'm  glad  that  thev  told  me  about 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


"Try  it  yourself  the  next  time  you  plant. 
I'm  not  the  only  man  who  will  tell  you 
it's  a  good  thing.  Ask  any  man  who 
has  used  dynamite." 

"That  isn't  the  whole  story  either;  you 
can  keep  your  bearing  orchard}  in  good 
shape  by  blasting  between  the  rows 
every  year  or  so.  The  shock  of  the  ex- 
plosion stirs  up  the  packed  soil  around 
the  roots  and  gives  them  breathing 
space.  Your  trees  will  show  you  quickly 
enough  whether  they  like  it  or  not; 


you'll  see  the  difference  in  a  year.  They 
will  grow  better,  and  look  better.  And 
lusty  trees  bear  the  kind  of  fruit  that 
brings  the  top  notch  price  on  the 
market." 

"Why  don't  you  send  to  the  Hercules 
Powder  Co.  for  their  book, 'Progressive 
Cultivation'  ?  It  tells  you  all  about  the 
use  of  dynamite  on  the  farm.  You  can 
profit  by  it  as  I  did.  If  my  copy  of  this 
book  was  the  last  one  in  the  world  I 
wouldn't  part  with  it  for  a  thousand 
dollars!" 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1016  Chronical  Building 
San  Francisco  California 


Hercules  Powder  Company, 
1016  Chronical  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: —Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation."  I  am  inter- 
ested in  dynamite  for   

Name  

Address    .      
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farm  Products 
Must  Increase 

If  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  do 
their  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How 
are  you  going  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with 
the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


EMERGENCY  LABOR  IN  THE 
SOUTH. 


In  many  of  the  Southern  States 
women  are  organized  and  being  used 
to  a  large  extent  in  harvesting  the 
crops,  both  in  the  orchard  and  field. 
Both  white  and  colored  women  are 
doing  their  stint  and  it  is  found  that 
they  are  capable  and  industrious. 
Men  teachers  and  high  school  boys 
have  been  spending  their  vacations 
on  the  farms.  In  Tennessee  chores 
are  turned  over  to  women  and  chil- 
dren. One  hundred  women  are  re- 
ported plowing  in  one  county.  Trac- 
tors work  day  and  night.  In  Okla- 
homa farmers  have  co-operated  in 
the  purchase  of  tractors  and  using 
larger  implements.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia. Ranks,  factories  and  stores 
have  released  employees  for  short- 
time  farm  work.  Farmers  are  work- 
ing longer  hours  and  Sundays.  In 
Georgia  white  women  have  organ- 
ized to  pick  cotton  and  packed  a 
large  part  of  the  peach  crop.  Antl- 
loafing  laws  or  ordinances  for  drunks 
and  slackers  have  been  enacted,  for, 
to  use  a  good  old  quotation,  "Neu- 
ters, in  the  middle  way  of  steering, 
are  neither  fish  nor  flesh  nor  good 
red  herring." 


NEW  MARMALADE  COMPANY. 

At  a  meeting  on  September  4  of 
the  Citrus  Growers  representatives  of 
4  9  associations  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  joining  the  new  marmalade 
company  evolved  from  the  Crawford 
corporation,  making  it  a  purely  mu- 
tual exchange  proposition,  to  be 
owned  exclusively  by  exchange  mem- 
bers. It  is  their  present  intention 
to  take  charge  of  the  sale  of  all  cull 
oranges  and  grapefruit  of  their  mem- 
bers, making  as  large  a  proportion 
of  the  fruit  as  possible  into  marma- 
lade and  disposing  of  the  rest  by 
converting  it  into  candied  peel,  or- 
ange juice,  etc.  The  market  for  good 
fruit  will  thus  be  improved  and  a 
good  return  made  to  members  on 
culls.  The  intention  is  to  advertise 
the  marmalade  widely  under  the 
"Sunkist"  brand. 

The  amount  of  marmalade  pro- 
duced from  this  season's  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  be  one  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions of  pounds.  Next  season  7,000,- 
ooo  pounds  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  man- 
ufactured. Two  factories  are  now 
in  operation.  About  $60,000  has 
been  provided  as  an  advertising  fund 
and  the  first  advertisements  will  ap- 
pear in  national  magazines  early  in 
the  year.  Good  luck  to  the  under- 
taking. 

CURRANT  MAGGOT. 


|  PRUNE  CONDITIONS  TO  DATE. 

After  again  visiting  the  principal 
|  prune  growing  sections  and  getting 
:  official  reports  from  the  smaller  ones, 
I  we  venture  the  estimate  of  this 
year's  prune  crop  at  45  per  cent  of 
what  was  expected  from  August  esti- 
mates. In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
we  figure  15  per  cent  of  first-class 
fruit,  15  per  cent  of  No.  2,  and  any 
salvage  beyond  this  an  unknown 
quantity.  For  as  nobody  knows 
what  some  of  these  damaged  prunes 
will  bring,  large  quantities  were 
dumped  and  no  further  chances 
taken.  Most  growers  have  made 
every  effort  to  save  all  fruit  that 
was  fit  to  offer  for  human  consump- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties 
encountered  of  obtaining  adequate 
man-labor,  of  dull  weather,  damp 
drying  grounds  and  clean  tray  short- 
age. In  this  last  trip  through  the 
orchards  one  is  ipimediately  struck 
by  the  improved  condition  of  the 
trees  everywhere.  Foliage  in  many 
sections  looks  better  than  it  did 
early  in  August.  The  buds  are 
plump  and  well  filled — as  good  as 
they  have  ever  looked  at  this  time 
of  year  and  better  than  most,  years. 
Where  every  man  was  secretly  wor- 
rying about  his  trees  at  the  begin- 
ning of  harvest,  that  anxiety  has 
been  removed.  Wherever  the  rains 
went  they  have  left  behind  them 
good  conditions  in  orchards,  many  of 
which  now  have  a  fine  carpet  of 
green,  which  will  be  turned  under 
later  as  a  cover-crop. 
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The  larvae  of  this  fly  are  in  the 
ground  and  the  best  way  to  control 


Every  Horticulturist  in 
the  State  will  want  our  new 
Fruit  Tree  Catalog  when 
published.  Your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  card 
sent  now  will  assure  you 
of  a  copy. 


FRESNO  Climatic  conditions  cannot  be 
excelled  for  the  production  of  well  ma- 
tured trees.  .  "FROM  THE  RQOTS  UP"  is  our 
motto.  Commercial  orchardists  all  over  the 
state  purchase  our  pedigreed  trees  because 
they  give  best  results. 

Place  your  orders  now  and  have  us  reserve  your 
stock.  Do  not  forget  to  send  your  name  and  address 
and  make  sure  of  receiving  an  early  copy  of  this 
year's  catalogue  and  price  list. 

fresno-Calif?  | 
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AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYERS 


Km  The  Spider 

Beetle-MildewTomato  Worm- 
Squirrels-Gophers=Etc. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOK 


Packed  complete,  including 

The  Liquid  Flame, 

Squirrel  and  Gopher  Exterminator 

Standard  Size  $18.00 

Junior  Size  $16.00 

At  your  Dealers,  or  send  to  us : 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001,  6029  Pasadena  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES 
REEDLEY,  CALIF. 


is  to  dig  over  and  stir  the  ground 
thoroughly  under  and  around  the 
bushes  now  and  then  late  in  March. 
This  may  be  effective  enough  to  save 
your  gooseberries  and  currants  from 
containing  maggots  next  spring. 
There  seems  to  be  no  other  way  yet 
of  dealing  with  this  creature. 


Fertilize 
Fertilize 
Fertilize 

HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

Blood,  Bone  and  Tankage 

properly  applied  will  in- 
crease your  crop  produc- 
tion. It's  your  patriotic 
duty  to  do  this  for  bumper 
crops  are  necessary  in  Our 
Country's  program  of  win- 
ning the  War. 
"Hauser's  Organic  Fertil- 
izers are  high-grade  plant 
foods  from  the  best  or- 
ganic sources.  We-  have 
the  right  material  and 
equipment  to  prepare  Fer- 
tilizers to  give  best  results 
under  California  condi- 
tions. 

"Our  Service  Department 
will  help  you  with  your 
Fertilizer  problems.  Write 
for  our  booklet  Fertilizer 
Efficiency."" 

MAUSER  PACKING  (0. 

LOS  ANGELES,  U.  S.  A. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Presa.l 
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"Universal  Sugar  Price. 

The  Sugar  Equalization  Board  es- 
tablished by  the  Government  will  fix 
a  universal  price  on  sugar  for  the 
whole  country,  based  on  the  average 
cost  plus  a  small  margin  of  profit 
to  cover  expenses  of  handling.  In 
practice,  the  work  of  the  board  will 
amount  to  this:  (1)  All  the  avail- 
able sugar  supply  will  be  districted, 
and  as  much  beet  sugar  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  West  and  Middle 
West  as  those  sections  can  consume; 
Hawaiian  cane  sugar  will  be  shifted 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Canada; 
Louisiana  sugar  will  be  sent  through- 
out the  Southern  States;  Cuban  and 
Porto  Rican  sugar  will  be  retained 
In  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  Central 
States.  (2)  The  profits  made  by 
the  board  in  selling  cane  sugar  at 
■9c  which  was  bought  at  5c  or  6c 
will  be  used  to  equalize  the  loss  suf- 
fered in  buying  Western  beet  sugar 
for  8c  or  8%c  and  selling  it  at  the 
same  price.  (3)  Under  the  board, 
each  section  of  the  country  is  as- 
sured of  its  supply  of  sugar,  so 
profiteers  cannot  operate.  With 
beets  at  $10  a  ton  and  the  price  of 
sugar  assured,  both  grower  and  re- 
finer may  go  ahead  with  confidence 
In  the  future  of  the  industry.  It 
will  also  give  a  feeling  of  relief  and 
assurance  to  the  consumer. 

An  Urgent  Appeal. 

An  urgent  appeal  is  again  sent 
out  by  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration to  save  all  fruit  pits  of 
every  description,  and  all  walnut 
and  almond  shells,  and  the  sheila 
from  pitted  apricots.  These  shells, 
as  before  stated,  are  needed,  and 
T>adly  needed,  for  the  manufacture  of 
carbon  used  in  gas  masks  to  protect 
our  boys  at  the  front.  Hundreds  of 
tons  more  can  be  saved  if,  every 
home,  restaurant  or  small  producer 
sets  aside  every  pit  or  shell — even 
those  that  come  off  the  table  after 
•you  have  eaten  your  prunes,  plum 
jam  or  eanned  peaches.  Two  hun- 
dred peach  pits  or  their  equivalent 
In  other  shells  will  produce  enough 
carbon  for  one  mask.  No  quantity 
Is  too  small  to  be  of  use.  Your  local 
Red  Cross  will  tell  you  where  small 
amounts  may  be  mailed.  Boy  Scouts, 
mothers  of  scouts,  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors will  bear  this  in  mind.  And  the 
saving  must  go  on  as  long  as  the 
war  lasts. 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley. 

During  the  month  of  August  this 
oank  approved  166  applications  for 
loans  totaling  $511,700;  143  loans 
were  closed  in  the  amount  of  $426,- 
400.  This  ■  brings  the  number  of 
loans  already  made  by  this  bank  to 
2528,  with  a  total  in  the  hands  of 
the  borrowers  to  date  of  $7,609,100. 
Seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  more 
loans  have  been  approved  but  not 
yet  closed,  and  the  amount  is  now 
probably  past  $8,000,000.  The  total 
number  of  loans  closed  by  all  the 
Federal  Land  Banks  since  their  es- 
tablishment is  55,325.  with  a  total 
amount  loaned  of  $124,877,354. 

Fighting  Pear  Blight. 

Burle  J.  Jones.  Farm  Adviser  of 
El  Dorado  county,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  campaign  against  pear 
blight  in  his  fruit  growing  section 
this  year,  says  the  blight  has  been 
dormant  this  summer  but  is  again 
showing  up  in  the  form  of  hold-over 
blight..  He  is  urging  the  farmers  to 
cut  out  infected  wood  at  once  and 
burn  it. 

The  Raisin  Crop — a  Bonanza. 

This  season's  raisin  crop  is  esti- 
mated to  reach  175,000  tons — almost 
twice  the  tonnage  of  the  1912  crop, 
and  the  price  of  the  fruit  has  more 
than  doubled.  It  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected, in  view  of  the  heavy  plant- 
ings of  Thompson  seedless,  that  they 
shall  gradually  come  down  to  meet 
the  price  of  Muscats. 

Pear  Prices  in  New  York. 

California  Bartletts  last  week 
brought  from  $4.50  to  $5.90  a  box. 
A  large  quantity  of  California  pears 


have  arrived  on  Eastern  markets 
over-ripe,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  fruit  cars  not  being  properly 
refrigerated.  These  sold  down  to 
$1  a  box. 

Why  Choose  the  Salway  Pit? 

The  reason  for  choosing  the  Sal- 
way  pit  for  planting  for  tree  stock 
is  (1)  that  it  is  hardy  and  makes 
more  growth;  (2)  continues  to  grow 
later  in  the  fall  and  is  not  inclined 
to  sucker. 

Separate  Varieties. 

Almond  growers  should  keep  their 
varieties  separate  or  they  will  lose 
in  price.  Deliver  each  variety 
promptly  as  soon  as  it  is  harvested 
and  bagged. 


Why  Grapes  May  Dry  Up 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  considerably 
annoyed  at  the  loss  of  a  great  many 
bunches  of  grapes  in  my  vineyard 
which  about  the  time  of  maturity 
wither  up  and  become  entirely  use- 
less. I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  some  of  my  neighbors  and  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion 
exists.  Some  of  them  say  it  is  due 
to  excessive  heat;  others  say  it  is 
due  to  stinging  of  insects;  others 
say  it  is  due  to  alkali  in  the  soil, 
and  others  think  the  damage  is  done 
by  small  birds.  Will  you  kindly 
state  your  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  injury? — Subscriber. 

[Answer  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Bioletti,  University  of 
California.] 

I  am  unable  to  tell  from  your  sub- 
scriber's letter  what  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  drying  up  of  his  grapes. 
Grapes  dry  up  about  the  time  of 
maturity   from   a   great   variety  of 


causes.  If  most  of  the  grapes  on  a 
vine  dry  up,  it  is  usually  due  to 
lack  of  water  in  the  soil.  In  this 
case,  the  drying  up  is  usually  not 
complete;  that  is  to  say,  the  grapes 
simply  shrivel  and  fail  to  produce 
the  proper  amount  of  sugar,  acid, 
and  juice.  Usually  much  the  same 
symptoms  are  produced  by  anything 
which  destroys  the  leaves  of  the 
vine,  such  as  vine  hoppers.  The  at- 
tacks of  root  insects  are  often  re- 
sponsible for  the  more  complete  dry- 
ing up  of  the  grapes,  but  usually 
only  on  a  part  of  one  side  of  a  vine. 
The  grape  root  worm  or  adoxus  vitis 
often  has  this  effect,  especially  on 
Tokay  vines.  Alkali  may  have  a 
similar  effect,  although  where  this 
is  the  cause  it  is  usually  very  plain 
from  the  appearance  of  the  vineyard. 
Whatever  the  cause,  excessive  heat, 
especially  when  it  comes  suddenly, 
will  intensify  the  damage. 


How  the  packer  is  saving- 
millions  out  of  waste 

—  and  how  this  results  in  higher  cattle 
prices  for  the  stockman 


The  development  of  by-prod- 
ucts  out  of  waste  means  a  saving 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars  annually— a 
sum  sufficient  to  keep  New 
York 's  six  million  people  supplied 
with  meat  for  six  months. 


THERE  was  a  time  when  the  steer  was  handled 
solely  for  its  edible  meat,  its  hide,  and  its  tallow. 
The  remainder  of  the  animal,  in  weight  totaling 
many  millions  of  pounds  annually,  was  thrown 
away- — a  sheer  waste. 

Today  virtually  all  of  this  former  waste  is  utilized. 
Over  250  articles  are  now  contributed  by  the  steer 
to  human  needs,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
animal  is  saved  for  human  food. 

At  the  time  of  writing  $135  is,  on  the  average, 
the  price  paid  for  the  average  beef  animal  to  the 
stockman  by  Swift  &  Company. 

But  if  the  old  order  of  waste  still  prevailed  and  only 
the  hide  and  tallow  were  saved,  Swift  &  Company 
would  be  obliged  either  to  pay  not  more  than  $125 
to  the  stockman,  or  to  charge  the  public  higher 
meat  prices. 

Thus,  you  see,  by-product  utilization  results  in  a 
saving  of  about  $10  per  animal  —  a  saving  which, 
when  multipliedby  the  total  numberof  cattle  dressed 
annually  by  Swift  &  Company,  over  two  million, 
amounts  to  more  than  twenty  million  dollars 
annually.  This  saving  goes  to  the  stockman  in 
higher  cattle  prices  and  to  the  consumer  in  lower 
meat  prices. 

If  applied  to  the  entire  number  of  cattle  dressed 
annually  in  America,  approximately  fifteen  million, 
this  saving  would  amount  to  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  annually. 

The  real  development  of  by-products  came  with 
the  development  of  the  larger  packing  organizations. 

Success  was  attained  not  easily,  but  by  patient 
effort,  by  exhaustive  experiment,  by  intense  special- 
ization. It  has  been  a  big  job  and  has  called  for  big 
methods — a  job  far  beyond  the  resources  of  the  old, 
unorganized  system  of  local  meat  dressing. 

Not  only  are  the  by-products  saved  but  their 
value  has  been  increased  through  better  handling 
of  hides,  fats,  and  other  edible  portions  of  the  steer. 

Swift  &  Company  is  glad  to  have  had  a  part  in 
this  development.  It  is  an  achievement  of  thrift  — 
an  achievement  that  has  made  possible  today  lower 
meat  prices  to  the  consumer  and  higher  prices  to 
the  producer  of  cattle  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible under  the  old  methods. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  22,000  stockholders 
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Bean  Prospects  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Preai.] 


Prospects  for  small  white  beans 
appear  better  and  the  rain  damage 
less  the  farther  south  one  goes  from 
Salinas  to  Lompoc  Valley  along  the 
coast.  This  is  the  chief  small  white 
producing  area  of  California;  and 
the  bluepod  strain  comprises  by  far 
the  greatest  proportion  of  these. 
Harvest  was  in  precisely  the  same 
stage  throughout  the  entire  distance. 
In  all  districts  some  beans  were  still 
uncut,  but  most  of  them  were  in 
piles.  Very  few  had  been  threshed. 
The  beans  which  had  shattered  in 
harvesting  were  sprouted  as  much  as 
a  half  inch  long  on  the  third  day  of 
the  rain.  Where  pods  in  the  piles 
had  opened,  the  beans  within  them 
also  had  sprouted.  The  Salinas  dis- 
trict has  about  20,000  acres  of 
beans,  half  of  which,  according  to 
Farm  Adviser  T.  C.  Mayhew,  are 
small  whites.  On  the  higher  levels 
the  average  normal  yield  is  about 
five  sacks  per  acre,  as  told  by  Chris 
Fanoe,  one  of  the  few  who  had 
threshed,  while  in  the  lower  lands 
ten  sacks  is  normal.  The  yield  per 
acre  this  season  is  about  normal; 
but  the  loss  by  about  six  inches  of 
rain  is  probably  50  per  cent.  It 
will  be  greater  if  sunshine  dries  the 
pods  quickly.  Cloudy  weather,  with 
wind  and  plenty  of  turning,  might 
save  a  greater  proportion.  Vines 
still  standing  allow  many  pods  to 
rest  one  end  on  the  ground..  These 
will  have  rotted  and  the  lower  beans 
sprouted.  On  heavy  land  it  is  hard 
to  cut  them  by  machine,  as  they  mix 
too  much  with  the  mud.  If  weather 
remains  wet  the  beans  mold.  Dis- 
coloration is  the  least  of  the  dam- 
age. Pods  which  do  not  open  or 
decay  protect  their  beans  from  wet- 
ness and  shattering.  The  large  plant- 
ings of  the  Salinas  Land  Co.  near 
King  City  are  later  than  fartner 
down  the  valley.  Of  their  1600  acres 
of  small  whites,  blackeyes,  and  bush 
limas.  only  about  200  acres  had  been 
cut  before  the  rain.  Beans  in  the 
Paso  Robles  district  are  mostly  grown 
among  young  orchard  trees.  Mar- 
tin &  Cousins  report  that  Red  Mex- 
icans did  poorly  this  season  on  ac- 
count of  thrips.  for  which  spraying 
with  blackleaf  40  seemed  ineffective. 
Pintos  proved  very  successful.  G. 
A.  Nehrhood,  who  is  one  of  the 
largest  orchardists  there,  reports  a 
half,  crop  of  beans,  with  pinks  doing 
better  than  Mexicans,  this  being  the 
first  visitation  of  thrips.  His  te- 
paries  yielded  six  or  seven  sacks  per 
acre,  all  varieties  being  without  irri- 
gation. Around  San  Luis  Obispo 
westward  to  the  sea  and  southward, 
the  beans  are  principally  bluepods 
and  yielding  fine  crops,  up  to  15 


Cleveland  Tractor 


$1600  f.o.b.  Los  Angeles 
F.  T.  Briles,  S.  Cal.  Distributor 

214-21*  No.  Los  Aogclca  St.,  Los  Anrclrs,  Cal. 
Brinch  House— 110  Main  St.,  Porterville,  Col. 


sacks  per  acre  or  more,  with  poor 
crops  scarce.  A.  B.  Spooner  on  the 
coast  has  various  areas  going  over 
15  sacks  per  acre,  others  going  far 
below  that.  Mr.  Spooner  and  his 
tenants  expect  about  5000  sacks  of 
bluepods  from  about  500  acres. 
Spring  rains  coming  in  a  bunch  pre- 
vented getting  some  land,  especially 
adobe,  into  fit  shape  to  hold  the 
moisture  and  mature  a  good  crop. 
The  September  rain  in  Los  Osos  Val- 
ley and  surrounding  territory  was 
1.63  inches,  enough  to  require  turn- 
ing of  the  beans  and  put  them  in 
danger  of  popping  when  the  sun 
shines.  More  beans  per  acre  and 
more  acreage  are  to  be  found  in  this 
valley  than  last  year.  Arroyo  Grande 
Valley  received  only  about  two- 
tenths  of  an  inch  of  rain  and  the 
beans  were  not  injured.  Cutting 
proceeded  right  after  the  rain.  E. 
C.  Loomis  had  contracts  with  grow- 
ers to  furnish  22,000  sacks,  but  many 
of  the  growers  are  coming  back  for 
more,  having  underestimated  their 
crops.  The  bottom  lands  are  all 
beets  and  beans,  mostly  bluepods. 
Hills  where  the  beans  have  to  be 
sledded  to  the  bottom  are  producing 
four  or  five  sacks  per  acre  where 
they  had  previously  been  used  only 
for  range.  Lompoc  Valley,  in  Santa 
Barbara  county,  according  to  A.  C. 
Whittemore  and  H.  M.  Hawkins, 
produced  last  year  266.655  sacks  of 
bluepods,  14,401  of  pinks,  and  4586 
of  large  whites.  Mr.  Whittemore 
and  A.  Lehman  figure  the  average 
yield  normally  about  12  sacks  per 
acre  and  expect  the  total  yield  this 
year  to  equal  or  excel  that  of  last 
year.  Mr.  Hawkins  thinks  the  yield 
per  acre  averaged  about  18  sacks 
last  year  and  will  be  about  14  sacks 
this  year  with  increased  acreage, 
making  the  total  crops  about  equal. 
He  believes  there  are  about  300,000 
bags  of  bluepods  this  year  and  not 
half  as  many  pinks  as  in  1917. 
Santa  Maria  Valley,  according  to 
Mr.  Scaroni  of  the  Bank  of  Santa 
Maria,  has  about  60,000  acres  of 
"small  white"  beans  and  a  few 
pinks.  His  estimate  of  yield  is  more 
modest,  being  about  Thi  sacks  per 
acre.  It  must  be  said  that  estimates 
of  average  yield  per  acre  are  very 
unsatisfactory  because  one  estimate 
may  include  fields  which  fail  while 
another  may  include  only  fields 
which  pay  well  to  harvest.  Santa 
Maria,has  beans  which  will  yield  25 
sacks  per  acre.  Lompoc  claims  more 
for  her  valley  floor. 


BERMUDA   ONION  SEED. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Common  variety  20c  per  lb. 

Smooth    Peruvian  27_c  per  lb. 

Hairy  Peruvian   39c  per  lb. 

SELECTED  SEED 

Delivery  to  you  by  prepaid  Freight 
Delay  buying  until  you  have 
compared  my  samples  with 
seed  others  offer. 

E.  F.  SANGUINETTI 

YUMA  ARIZONA 


Just  as  the  Coachella  Valley  has 
made  a  name  and  created  a  demand 
for  her  Bermuda  onion  seed,  she 
has  lessened  her  production.  This  is 
owing  to  having  experienced  two 
successive  years  of  poor  yields.  Most 
of  the  seed  has  been  imported  from 
Teneriffe  (Canary  Islands),  but  war 
conditions  have  made  the  imported 
article  difficult  to  obtain.  And,  be- 
sides, many  of  the  Texas  growers 
prefer  the  California  seed.  S.  S. 
Lawrence  of  the  Seed  Report  Ser- 
vice, U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  just  given  us  this  informa- 
tion, as  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
growing  of  this  seed  for  the  market 
be  extended  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand.  Bermuda  onions  for  seed 
were  first  planted  in  Coachella  Val- 
ley in  1904.  Satisfactory  crops  were 
obtained  for  the  following  eleven 
years,  which  led  the  growers  to  look 
for  an  average  yield  of  1000  pounds 
to  the  acre.  In  1917  the  yield 
dropped  to  175  pounds.  Thrips  and 
"burn"  are  reported  to  be  the  cause 
|  of  most  of  the  damage  last  year  and 
i  this.  The  acreage  for  1918  is  said 
I  to  be  140  and  the  estimated  yield  to 
|  be  20.000  pounds.  A  shortage  of 
j  bulbs  for  seed  is  also  reported.  Mr. 
Lawrence  says  that  there  is  a  large 
foreign  demand  for  our  vegetable 
seeds,  which  are  chiefly  grown  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  and  the  delta 
region  of  the  Sacramento.  Onions, 
carrots,  beets,  spinach,  salsify  are  all 
less  than  demand.  On  sugar  beets 
we  will  have  to  import  one-fourth  of 
our  seed  this  year,  but  shall  grow 
enough  next  year. 


Wideawake  ranchers  are 
buying  Germain's  relia- 
ble, proven  seed  now. 


Hundreds  of  orders  remained  unfilled  last  year, 
due  to  the  tremendous  demand.  Our  supply  is 
limited— very  little  seed  has  been  produced — 
and  the  demand  this  season  will  be  greater  than 
ever. 

Hay  prices  are  soaring.  It  is  up  to  every 
rancher  to  make  his  field  produce  to  the  utmost. 

We  successfully  introduced  this  wonderful  type 
of  seed  in  this  section.  And  we  stand  solidly 
back  of  it.  We  guarantee  it  to  be  the  true 
Hairy  Peruvian  strain.  To  insure  perfect  re- 
sults we  advise  you  to  buy  only  the  special 
Germain  variety. 

Place  your  orders  now  and  avoid  disappoint- 
ment. Special  folder  containing  testimonials, 
upon  request.  When  you  write,  please  mention 
this  magazine. 

CA  UTION—For  your  protection 
Germain 's  Hairy  Peruvian  A  Ifal/a 
Seed  is  sold  ONL  Y  in  sealed  and 
stenciled  bags. 


Established  1071 

&  Plant  Co. 


N.E.  Corner* 
Sixth  &?  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Plant  a  proVen  product 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 

■  s  ■— » ^~~"v * — -  «— a  E>|  |  IV /i  DC  absolutely  hydraulicallv  and  automatically 
rVIXVJVJI  I     ■  I VI I  water  balanced.    No  end  thruit  whatsoever. 

Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  well*  10  Inch  diameter  and  up 

  Write  for  Bulletins  

149  Beale  St.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 
Branch  Salt*  Offica  ai  LOS  ANOELES 
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Field  and  Garden  Notes 


Modesto  Field  Crops. 

Grain  in  the  Modesto  Irrigation 
District  was  practically  all  under 
cover  when  the  rain  came,  according 
to  Henry  G.  Turner  of  The  Grange 
Co.  Wheat  was  all  in  warehouses 
and  mostly  sold  to  mills  or  Govern- 
ment. Perhaps  5  per  cent  of  the 
barley  was  in  the  field  and  damage 
may  have  reached  $2  per  ton  on 
this.  There  will  be  at  least  three 
times  as  much  wheat  acreage  next 
year,  most  of  it  to  be  on  land  that 
would  otherwise  be  in  barley.  Seed 
wheat  sales  have  exceeded  any  re- 
cent years.  The  1500  sacks  of  Early 
Baart  seed  offered  by  The  Grange 
Co.  were  long  ago  sold.  Most  of 
the  wheat  in  this  district  is  Blue- 
stem  and  Club,  with  a  little  Sonora 
on  land  suitable  for  only  this  va- 
riety. There  will  be  a  fair  acreage 
of  oats,  but  barley  is  hard  to  move 
and  the  acreage  will  be  much  less 
next  year. 

Hay  Damage  Severe. 

Ver,y  little  hay  was  in  the  ware- 
houses. People  were  awaiting  bet- 
ter prices.  Of  baled  hay  not  less 
than  50  per  cent  damage  is  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Turner.  What  was 
stacked  probably  suffered  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  as  a  whole,  with 
alfalfa  less  than  that.  Showers  at 
this  writing  will  increase  the  dam- 
age greatly  if  long  continued,  as 
cutting  has  progressed  since  the  first 
rain. 

Bean  Damage  Light. 

Most  of  the  beans  cut  before  the 
rain  were  blackeyes  and  teparies. 
Damage  to  the  latter  is  slight,  and 
to  the  former  not  over  10  per  cent. 
Quite  a  few  Mexican  reds,  pinks, 
and  red  kidneys  had  been  sown  late 
as  a  second  crop  after  grain  or  hay. 
These  are  not  ripe  and  so  were  not 
damaged  much. 

Alfalfa  Seed  Demanded. 

More  alfalfa  seed  is  being  sold 
since  the  rain  this  fall  by  the  Bom- 
berger  Seed  Co.  than  at  any  time 
last  year  up  to  mid-January.  Most 
of  the  sales  have  been  for  planting 
north  of  Modesto,  where  rains  were 
heaviest,  as  fall  planting  depends  on 
rain  or  subirrigation  or  pump  irri- 
gation. Gravity  irrigation  played 
out  early  in  most  districts. 

Alfalfa  Seed  to  Be  Scarce. 

Rain  damaged  the  alfalfa  seed 
crop  so  severely  that  much  of  it 
will  not  be  threshed;  and  dealers 
who  expected  to  ship  East  have  had 
to  give  up  these  plans.  Much  of  the 
seed,  however,  is  simply  discolored 
and  not  much  damaged. 

One  Use  for  Bermuda  Grass. 

In  going  through  a  fruit  orchard 
its  owner  remarked  to  us,  "This 
Bermuda  grass  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  in  an  orchard.  '  It  compels  the 
farmer  to  cultivate."  Most  tillers 
of  the  soil  are  philosophers. 


A  Weatherproof  Coat 

'n  every  Raynster  there  is  a  Raynster  Label.  That  label  assures 
you  something  more  than  just  a  raincoat.  It  is  the  sign  of  the 
best  in  weatherproof  clothing  of  all  hinds.  It  is  the  proof  of  full 
value  for  money  received. 

Buy  a  Raynster  today  and  be  sure  the  label  is  in  it.  Raynsters 
are  good  insurance  of  health  and  clothing  for  every  member 
of  your  family. 

There  are  Raynsters  in  all  styles  of  weatherproof  clothing. 
The  heavy  rubber  surfaced  kind  for  outdoor  work;  cloth  coats 
suitable  for  dress  or  work,  thesfe  nrc  good  overcoats  as  well  as  good 
raincoats;  heavy  ulsters  that  are  warm  and  shower-proof,  splendid 
for  driving  in  cold  or  rainy  weather.  Raynsters  are  made  for 
every  member  of  the  family  and  are  priced  according  to  materials 
and  workmanship  necessary  to  produce  each  particular  kind — the 
label  guarantees  value  for  price — always  look  for  it.  Don't  buy 
just  any  old  raincoat  when  your  dealer  can  get  you  a  Raynster, 

Write  for  a  Style  Book  showing  many  Raynster  models. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division,  New  York  and  Boston  " — ' 


Trade  Mark 
Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Lojk  far  this  Label  in  your  Raynster 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.* 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 

"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


VISALIA 


Correct  Lubrication  for 
the  "L"-Head  Type 
Engine 
This,  the  "L"-Head  type 
of  automobile  engine,  like 
all  internal  combustion 
engines,  requires  an  oil 
that  holds  its  lubricating 
qualities  at  cylinder  heat, 
burns  clean  in  the  com- 
bustion    chambers  and 

foes  out  with  exhaust. 
EROLENE  fills  these 
requirements  perfectly, 
because  it  is  correctly  re- 
fined from  selected  Cali- 
fornia asphalt-base  crude 


"Proven  Entirely  Satifactory' 
Only  perfect  satisfaction  can  ac- 
count for  the  use  of  ZEROLENE 
by  the  majority  of  automobile  own- 
ers. 

Leading  coast  distributers  also  testify  that  It 
is  "a  most  satisfactory  motor  oil." 
They  know  from  the  records  of  their  service 
departments — and  we  know  from  exhaustive 
tests — that  Zerolene,  correctly  refined  from 
selected  California  asphalt-base  crude,  gives 
perfect  lubrication  with  least  carbon  deposit. 
Get  our  lubrication  chart  showing  the  correct 
consistency  for  your  car. 

At  dealers  everywhere  and  Standard  Oil 
Service  Stations. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California). 

ZEROLENE4 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Qrs  \ 
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San  Joaquin  Valley  Crop  Notes 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Press.] 

Merced  Coimtv  Crops. 

Merced  tomatoes  every  year  are 
the  earliest  of  any  In  the  State  ex- 
cept those  from  Imperial  Valley,  ac- 
cording to  F.  L.  Landram  of  Mer- 
ced, whose  estimate  of  the  1918 
shipments,  based  on  crate  material 


ness  and  larger  size,  though  it  is 
about  two  weeks  later  than  the  Ital- 
ian Early.  The  fields  have  been  free 
from  disease  or  insect  pests,  the 
greatest  danger  being  from  frost  in 
the  spring.  Earliest  shipments  are 
made  by  express,  arriving  on  the 


Returns  the  past  two  years  have 
been  satisfactory  to  growers,  who 
are  very  prosperous.  No  canning 
tomatoes  are  raised  around  Merced, 
and  the  shipping  season  is  over  by 
July  15.  Italian  Early  and  Early 
Stone  are  the  principal  varieties, 
with  the  latter  increasing  in  popu- 
larity on  account  of  better  smooth- 


Alfalfa 
Seed 


of  known  purity  and  germination  is  a  big 
step  toward  better  producing  hay  fields, 
but  experienced  planters  are  now  demand- 
ing more  They  insist  upon  planting  seed 
particularly 

ADAPTED  TO  THE 

NEEDS  OF 

THE  BOIL. 
That  is  why  there  is  only  one  trade 
mark   that  insures  universal  satisfaction. 
Besides  being  pure  and  of  strong  vitality 
our 


sold,  is  150,000  twenty-pound  boxes.  !  Bay  city  markets  the  morning  after 

shipment  in  the  evening.  A  great 
many  tomatoes  were  hauled  by  truck 
to  Sacramento  this  year.  Those  des- 
tined for  points  within  the  State  are 
generally  Bhipped  "in  the  blush" 
after  color  has  come  on  one  side 
and  are  practically  ready  for  use  on 
arrival  at  the  consumers'  tables. 
Those  shipped  out  of  the  State  go 
mostly  to  Oregon  and  Washington, 
leaving  Merced  green,  but  arriving 
at  markets  practically  ready  for  use. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

Prices  on  sweet  potatoes  for  this 
season  surpass  any  previously  re- 
ceived, having  been  $3  or  more  per 
100-pound  crate  up  to  this  writing, 
with  possibility  of  lower  prices  for 
a  period  and  then  higher  prices  for 
stored  stock,  as  surveyed  by  Mr. 
Landram,  who  estimates  that  about 
one-fourth  of  the  shipping  crop  Is 
stored  by  growers  on  their  ranches. 
The  shipping  season  starts  about 
July  1  and  sales  from  storage  usu- 
ally continue  from  December  to 
March  15.  Many  early  shipments 
go  to  Washington  and  Oregon,  with 
a  few  to  Denver.  Last  year  the 
price  did  not  go  under  $2.50,  so 
growers  are  feeling  prosperous. 
Yields  per  acre  this  year  are  hardly 
up  to  normal  on  account  of  water 
shortage. 

GRAIN  AND  BEANS. 

Yields  of  grain  per  acre  in  Mer- 
ced county  were  not  over  65  per 
cent  of  last  year,  as  estimated  by  J. 
D.  Wood  of  Balfour-Guthrie  Com- 
pany's local  office.  Some  intended 
for  grain  was  cut  for  hay  and  Mr. 
Wood  estimates  the  acreage  har- 
vested at  about  90,000  of  barlev 
and  12.000  of  wheat.  The  latter 
was  nearly  a  failure  on  account  of 
the  lateness  of  rain  and  its  sudden 
stopping.  This  year's  barley  seems 
as  yet  to  have  no  market  and  next 
year's  wheat  acreage  will  be  a  great 
deal  more  than  ever  before. 

H.  K.  Huls.  who  operates  the 
Merced  bulk  grain  elevator,  says 
that  wheat  will  be  planted  on  all 
clean  summer  fallow  and  half  of  the 
acreage  will  be  Early  Baart  if  they 
can  get  the  seed.  Club,  Australian, 
and  a  little  Bluestem  have  been 
raised,  but  Baart  will  be  worth 
more  than  other  varieties  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Sperry  Flour  Co. 
Barley  cannot  be  moved  at  over  two 
cents,  according  to  Mr.  Huls,  and  it 
requires  recleaning,  being  full  of 
oats  due  to  careless  cultural  meth- 
ods. 

•  Bean  acreage  Is  three  times 
greater  than  ever  before,  as  esti- 
mated by  W.  D.  Boyden  of  the  Mer- 
ced Elevator  Co.,  and  the  yield  Is 
the  biggest  ever  produced.  Bean 
acreage  in  Merced  county  has  always 
increased  every  year.  Black  eyes  and 
teparies  lead  in  acreage,  with  a  few 
Pinks,  Red  Mexicans  and  Large 
Whites  always  grown.  Not  enough 
beans  have  been  threshed  to  set  the 
price.  Last  year  teparies  were  sold 
where  they  were  not  known,  but 
Mr.  Boyden  says  repeat  orders  will 
not  come  from  either  consumers  or 
the  dealers. 

Atwater  Sweet  Potato  Cannery. 

Second  sizes  of  sweet  potatoes 
under  about  l\i  inches  in  diameter 
are  being  bought  at  $25  per  ton  for 
canning  by  the  Sunlit  Fruit  Co.  at 
Atwater.  This  factory  expects  to 
can  about  1500  tons,  according  to 
F.  E.  Simpson  of  the  Sunlit  Co. 
About  500  tons  are  being  received 
from  the  Turlock  district  and  the 
rest  from  Livingston,  Atwater,  Keyes, 
Arena,  etc.  Field  run  potatoes  have 
been  bought  at  $30  per  ton,  the 
large  sizes  being  sliced  and  peeled 
at  less  cost  and  therefore  able  to  be 
sold  in  the  cans  at  the  same  price 
as  the  smaller  ones.  Loss  by  peel- 
ing, spoiled  potatoes,  etc.,  is  figured 
about  34  per  cent.  The  season 
opened  up  at  $2  per  dozen  cans  hold- 
ing 1%   pounds  net.    The  Govern- 


alfalfa  seed  meets  the  need  of  every  soil 
condition.  There  Are  Seven  Different 
Kinds.  .One  is  best  suited  to  your  soil  and 
moisture  conditions.  „ 

If  you  have  not  received  a  copy  of  our" 
illustrated  booklet  describing  the  different 
kinds  and  their  adaptations  write  for  it 
today. 

BOMBERGER  SEED  CO. 

725  I Oth  Street,  Modesto,  Cal. 

(DESK  A) 


Surplus 
Power 


The  engine  is  the  heart  of  a  tractor.  It  must 
eupply  a  steady  flow  of  power.  There  must  be 
power  to  spare.  Soil  conditions  increase  the 
draft  at  the  drawbar.  Wet  grain  requires  more 
power  at  the  belt  pulley. 

The  LAUSON-BKAVER-valve-in-head  .iotor 
has  30%  surplus  power.  The  valve-in-head  prin- 
ciple is  noted  for  its  efficiency  under  heavy  load. 
It  burns  kerosene  successfully.  It  is  dust-proof 
but  accessible.  The  bore  is  4>j  inches  and  the 
stroke  6  inches. 

Pulls  Four  Plows 

The  LAUSON  15-25  is  rated  a3-plow  tractor.  And 
yet  in  the  National  Tractor  Demonstration  at 
Salina.  Kansas,  it  pulled  four  M  inch  plows  to 
an  average  depth  of  7H  inches  at  the  regular 
plowing  speed  of  Hi  miles  per  hour  through  the 
entire  demonstration  week. 

Designed  for  Belt  Work 

The  LAUSON  15-25  is  made  to  run  the  ensilage 
cutter,  grain  separator,  corn  sheller.  feed 
grinder,  rock  crusher— any  kind  of  belt  work 
requiring;  surplus  power. 

Twenty-three  Years  of  Engine  Build- 
ing Experience 

For  twenty-t  hree  years  we 
have  been  making  LAU- 
SON Frost  King  Engines 
—  the  standard  of  farm 
engine  excellence.  ll.  to 
28  H.  P. 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MFG.  COMPANY 
1031  Menroe  St.,    New  Holstein,  Wis. 


ment  is  taking  most  of  them.  The 
sweats  are  peeled  by  a  lye  process. 
The  larger  sizes  are  sliced  and  all 
are  packed  dry  by  hand,  with  no 
moisture  added  at  any  time.  After 
packing  in  the  cans,  they  are  ex- 
hausted ^and  cooked  in  retorts.  Their 


appearance  improves  with  passage  of 
time  after  canning. 

Turlock  District. 

The  cantaloupe  and  watermelon 
deal  is  about  over  in  the  Turlock 
district,  as  stated  by  A.  J.  Eddy  of 


m're  interested  in 
y  cattle  —  if  you 
>  see  representative 
types  of  every  breed  —  if 
.you  enjoy  real  competi- 
tion in  the  show  ring  with 
judging  done  by  men  of 
national  repute — then,  by 
1  all  means,  attend  the 

California  International  Livestock  Show. 

Remember — the  dairy  exhibit  is  only  one  of  the  big  features:  . 
There  will  be  equally  strong  showings  of  Beef  Cattle,  Horses, 
Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry,  etc. 

And  besides  —  there  will  be  a  daily  Horse  Show  at  night, 
featuring  the  finest  aggregation  of  high-school  horses  ever 
assembled  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

$38,000  in  premiums.    Plenty  of  education  and  amusement. 
Be  sure  to  come  !    You'll  be  welcome  ! 

Special  low  railroad  rates  from  all  points. 

For  detailed  information  write  Joseph  E.  Painter,  Manager, 
1205  Merchants  Exchange,  San  Francisco 

Entries  positively  close  Oct.  5th.   Make  your  entries  NOW  I 


aliforn.a 
international 

livestock  Show 

|  SAN  FRANCISCO-NOY.  2-10,19181 


FULL  POWER  ON  TURNS 


LAUSON  TRACTOR 

Distributors  for  , 
California,  Oregon,  Arizona  and  Nevada: 
THE  DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
San  Francisco,  Cat 


BECAUSE  OF  THE 

WU1  the  tractor  you  buy  turn  In  a  10-foot 
circle  (5-foot  radius)  pulling  as  strong  on 
the  short  turns  as  on  the  straight  away — and 
wUl  it  do  that  without  slipping  one  side  or  one 
wheel?  That's  of  vital  importance!  Many 
tractors  work  well  when  pulling  straight — 
it's  on  the  turns  that  you  get  good  or  poor 
service  from  your  tractor. 

The  Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor  is  the  only 
small  orchard -and- vineyard  tractor  made  that 
delivers  full  power  on  short  turns  and  it  turns 
without  slipping  one  aide,  pivoting,  or  doing 
anything  else  that  a  tractor  shouldn't  do. 

Many  tractors  will  turn  themselves  around 
all  right,  but  the  tractor  you  need,  whether  in 
orchard,  vineyard  or  field  work,  must  take  the 
tools  around  too  and  keep  them  at  work  all 
the  way  around.  This  requires  full  power 
on  the  turns. 


SINGLE  TRACK. 

This  remarkable  machine  is  built  on 
patented  FROKT-DRIVE  principle— you  steer 
with  the  single  track  which  does  all  the 
pulling  whichever  way  you  go.  You  can 
turn  within  the  same  row  (see  Illustration 
above)  without  lifting  out  the  tools,  making 
as  short  a  turn  as  with  a  team  I 

Absolutely  no  other  tractor  acts  so  like  a 
team  while  doing  three  times  as  much,  is  so 
handy,  so  efficient,  so  staunch,  ind  so  pro- 
tected against  over-strain! 

You'll  want  the  Bean  Track  POLL  event- 
ually. Send  coupon  at  once  for  catalog,  com- 
plete description,  and  name  of  nearest  dem- 
onstrating agent. 

Don't  buy  a  tractor  that  does  less  Don't 
do  without  one  that  does  so  much 


Bean  Trackpull  Tractors 

WITH   INVALUABLE  PATENTED   FRONT -DRIVE 


New  Features  in  1919  Model. 


1.  Motor — Improved  oiling  system;  improved 
carburetor  control,  governor  equipped. 

2.  Track  RoUera-— Provided  with  hardened 
steel  thrust  washers. 

3.  Drive  Sprocket — Solid  steel  ring,  machine 
cut.  hardened  and  heat  treated  assures  long 
service. 

4.  Bearings — Provided  with  Improved  dust- 
protected  greasing  facilities. 

5.  Rear  Wheels— —Provided  with  dust  cap. 
wear-resisting     bushings     and  improved 

greasing  facilities. 


Price  advance*  to 
-ill",  Nov.  1st. 
By  taking  Ortober 
delivery  you  will 
get  the  lit'-' 
model  with  all 
10  19  Improve- 
ments at  the 
present  price 
of  $1340. 


Bean  Spray 
Pomp  Co.,  333 
W.    Julian  St.. 
San  Jose,  Cal..  or 
Dept.    i  -  mi.  131  N. 
L.    A.    it.,   Los  An- 
geles,   Oal.     Send  me 
catalog    and    full  infor- 
•  J  matlon  without  obligation 

.  ■']  on  my  part. 

.•■  Name   

Street   

City   

County   Stat*  .»■»' 

No.  of  acres  

Kind  of  rropa  grown   . . . .  «-»V 
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the  Turloek  Merchants  and  Growers, 
Inc.,  and  confirmed  by  the  writer's 
observations.  Cassabas  are  still 
freely  coming  in.  About  2800  car- 
loads of  cantaloupes  have  been  ship- 
ped. A  great  deal  of  the  planting 
did  not  mature  crops  on  account  of 
drouth,  but  on  the  whole  yields  per 
acre  have  been  very  good,  the  crop 
has  reached  Eastern  seaboard  mar- 
kets in  only  fair  condition  due  to 
delays  en  route,  but  prices  have 
been  exceptionally  good.  C.  M.  Stet- 
son of  Ceres  reports  cantaloupes  sell* 
ing  by  the  carload  at  $6  and  $7  per 
crate.  The  watermelon  season  was 
very  profitable  until  about  mid-Sep- 
tember, when  markets  failed  to  jus- 
tify further  shipments.  The  wilt 
disease  has  not  been  so  serious  as  in 
previous  years,  but  aphis  did  some 
damage.  Sweet  potatoes  are  becom- 
ing quite  a  crop  here,  the  Turloek 
Irrigation  District  having  been  asked 
for  water  for  2392  acres  last  spring, 
and  the  crop  having  yielded  an  aver- 
age around  .  100  to  125  crates  per 
acre,  with  the  Sunlit  Fruit  Co.  tak- 
ing all  second  sizes  for  canning  at 
$25  per  ton  to  the  growers.  The 
price  for  shipping  has  not  gone  be- 
low 3c  per  pound  to  the  growers 
f.  o.  b.  Turloek  and  other  shipping 
points.  The  T.  M.  &  G.  has  shipped 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  crop  from 
the  Turloek  Irrigation  District  and 
•lso  has  shipping  sheds  at  Living- 
ston and  Atwater. 

Beans  and  Com. 

Acreage  of  beans,  gyp  corn,  milo, 
kafir,  etc.,  in  territory  around  Tur- 
loek has  greatly  increased,  says  Mr. 
Eddy,  though  in  the  Turloek  Irri- 
gation District  there  is  not  much  In- 
crease. Beans  are  coming  pretty 
well,  but  the  yield  will  not  be  so 
much  per  acre  as  last  year  on  ac- 
count of  short  moisture.  "Second 
crop"  beans  are  doing  well.  Very 
few  beans  have  come  in  for  ship- 
ment yet,  and  the  season  has  not 
opened  up  enough  to  quote  prices. 
The  warehouse  was  opened  October 
12  last  year  for  reception  of  beans. 
Varieties  this  year  are  more  black- 
eyes,  Lady  Washingtons,  and  te- 
paries.  with  a  few  small  whites,  but 
fewer  colored  beans  on  account  of 
poor  markets  for  last  year's  crop  of 
the  latter.  A  number  of  carloads  of 
teparies  were  sold  last  year  to  the 
Middle  West,  but  this  may  not  help 
in  marketing  the  present  crop. 

Some  gyp  corn  is  already  coming 
In.  This  comprises  the  greatest  part 
of  the  corn  acreage.  It  is  yielding 
about  average.  Only  that  which  was 
on  the  ground  during  the  rain  was 
damaged  and  it  will  mostly  make 
No.  2  quality. 

Labor  Costs  Hisrher. 

Growers  and  shippers  have  had 
enough  of  labor  as  a  rule,  though 
prices  were  higher  than  last  year, 
and  it  was  notable  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  older  men  were  working. 
Field  workers  were  generally  paid 
about  50c  per  hour,  non-technical 
shed  workers  the  same,  carloaders 
60c  and  inspectors  $7  to  $8  per  day. 
The  contract  price  for  picking,  pack- 
ing and  labeling  was  28c  per  crate 
for  standards,  jumbos,  and  ponies, 
and  14c  for  flats.  The  provision 
made  by  the  T.  M.  &  G.  for  housing 
helpers,  as  noted  last  spring  in  the 
Rural  Press,  proved  so  popular  that 
there  was  generally  a  waiting  list 
of  applicants  for  the  houses. 

FALL  ALFALFA  SEEDING. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres 
of  alfalfa  planted  from  December  to 
February  by  A.  S.  Bomberger  of  San 
Joaquin  county  on  well-drained 
sandy  loam  showed  no  difference  in 
stand,  vitality,  weediness,  or  growth, 
though  the  December  planting  was 
frosted  severely  several  times.  To  get 
benefit  from  early  seeding  other  than 
to  avoid  the  rush  of  spring  work,  Mr. 
Bomberger  believes  earlier  fall  seed- 
ing would  give  much  better  results 
and  he  expects  to  plant  between  60 
and  100  acres  this  October  if  pos- 
sible. An  important  feature  of  fall 
seeding,  however,  is  to  have  the 
ground  relatively  free  from  weeds, 
as  after  a  clean-cultivated  summer 
crop. 

Mr.  Bomberger,  without  expe- 
rience on  heavy  ground,  points  out 
that  actual  freezing  of  the  ground 
or  of  water  standing  at  the  surface 


of  water-logged  ground  might  easily 
kill  the  plants;  but  there  is  a  con- 
siderable advantage  and  practically 
no  danger  in  fall  sowing  on  well- 
drained  land  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.   

THRIPS  REDUCES  CROPS. 

W.  Stearns  of  Wooden  Valley  re- 
ports about  half  a  crop  of  pears  this 
year.  The  yield  was  light  chiefly 
through  the  ravages  of  thrips.  Prunes 
are  a  good  crop  with  him,  though 
they  will  run  20  points  smaller  than 
usual  because  of  the  dry  season.  • 


MOISTURE  AND  ALFALFA 
PLOWING. 

The  time  to  plow  out  alfalfa  is 
when  moisture  has  penetrated  to 
the  depth  you  want  to  plow,  so  the 
share  will  ride  along  the  dry  dirt 
and  cut  the  roots  easily,  because 
they  are  firmly  held  from  below. 

The  new  Egyptian  Cotton  Associa- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Valley  is  lak- 
ing  steps  to  erect  its  own  gin  at 
Imperial. 


FOR  HARVESTING 

EGYPTIAN  CORN 

You  can  use  both  hands  and  cut 
twice  as  much  in  a  day  with  the 

DAVID  HEADING  KNIFE 

as  with  any  other  instrument.  You  cut  off  the  stalk 
and  hold  the  head  with  the  same  hand — and  you  keep 
both  hands  at  work,  cutting  as  fast  as  you  can  open 
and  shut  your  fingers.  Pair  (right  and  left)  $2.50, 
from  your  dealer.   Dealer;  order  from  any  jobber. 

David  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  C     San  Jose,  Cal. 


Napa  County  Fair 

INAPA,  CAL.,  OCT.   1 0- 11-12 

See  Napa  County  at  her  best.  Poultry,  livestock,  as  well  as  gen- 
eral agricultural  products,  will  be  on  display.  Twenty  thousand 
square  feet  of  exhibits.    The  roads  to  Napa  are  good. 

E.  P.  LOCARNINI,  Manager  Napa,  California 


Moline-Universal  Makes  Wonderful 

Kecord  at  National  Tractor  Demonstration 


ho 


0 


National 

tractor  farming  Qemonstrations 


A.  E,  HILOtBRAND 


19  18 

Dt-munstration 

July  29-Aug.  2 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 
MOLINE, ILL. 


&alina.  iXatiBUB,    July  29  1913, 

DEMONSTRATION  GHOUKD 
ATTEN :  S.C.TURKENKOPH. 


fear  3ir:« 

we  beg  to  report  the  following 
performance  of  a  Mollne  Universal  tractor 
9-18  H.P.  Serial  Ho.  19002  Motor  No.  10002 
under  test  for  draw  oar  horse  power. 
Condltlons:- 

Soil:    Stubble  ground-  loose  on  top 

firm  underneath. 
Load:    Plow,  two  fourteen  inch  plows. 
Dynamometer  :  Hyatt  Recording. 
Draw  Bar  Pulli  Average  for  one  minute 

In  maximum. 
Time:    Recorded  by  dynamometer. 
Hitch:    Horizontal  -  centered. 

TEST  :  GEAR  |   DRAW  :   SPEED  MILES:  DRAW  BAR      i  RE* 
BO.^  :            :  BAR       PER  HOUR      :  HORSE  POWERi  MARKS. 

:  ■   PULL  ■  1  

2A  : 
2B  : 


OBSERVERS: 
C.  H.  W0OLLEV  JR 
L.  S.  NIWUW 
J. B. DAVIDSON. 


57DC-^.K5  IN  CHARGE.  N  | 
MANAGER  OF  DEMONSTRATION.  ' 
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IN  previous  advertising  we  have  stated 
that  the  Moline-Universal  was  con- 
servatively rated  at  9-18  h.  p.  Just 
how  conservative  is  shown  by  the 
astonishing  official  tests  made  at  the 
National  Tractor  Demonstration  which 
showed  the  Moline-Universal  to  have  an 
excess  of  over  II  h.  p.  on  the  draw  bar 
and  8  h.  p.  at  the  belt. 

Certainly  these  tests  show  beyond 
question  of  doubt  the  efficiency  of  the 
Moline-Universal.  For  each  169  lbs.  of 
weight  the  Moline-Universal  developed 
1  h.  p.  on  the  draw  bar.  Compare  this 
with  the  ordinary  tractor  which  develops 
I  h.  p.  for  each  250  to  300  lbs.  weight— 
and  you  will  clearly  realize  the  greater 
efficiency  and  corresponding  greater 
economy  of  the  Moline-Universal. 

However,  we  shall  continue  to  rate  the  Moline- 
Universal  at  9-18  h.  p.  A  tractor  to  give  satisfactory 
service  and  stand  up  for  years  under  the  strain  of 
tractor  work  must  have  reserve  power,  and  the 
greater  the  reserve  the  better.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions the  Moline-Universal  has  from  50  to  100 
per  cent  reserve  power.    Think  what  this  means. 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  its  entire 
weight  is  on  the  two  big  drive  wheels 
where  every  ounce  is  available  for  traction. 


The  Moline-Universal  is  scientifically  con- 
structed and  utilizes  its  weight  to  best 
advantage.    It  has  no  dead  weight. 

From  the  above  report  you  will  see 
that  the  Moline-Universal  developed 
20.05  h.  p.  at  3.52  m.p.h.  pulling  two 
plow  bottoms  9  to  10  in.  deep  in  excep- 
tionally hard  plowing.  At  2.18  m.p.h. 
it  developed  12.5  h.  p.  The  difference 
in  speed  accounts  for  the  extra  draw  bar 
pull.  At  3.5  m.  p.  h.  under  average 
conditions  the  Moline  Universal  will 
plow  as  much  in  a  day  as  a  3-plow 
tractor  traveling  at  2.25  m.p.h. 

Just  the  Right  Size 

If  the  Moline-Universal  were  built  to 
pull  a  3-bottom  plow,  it  would  be  too 
heavy  for  light  work.  As  the  Moline- 
Universal  is  now  built  it  has  ample 
capacity  for  all  ordinary  plowing  needs, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  equally  suited 
for  light  operations  such  as  cultivating, 
haying,  harvesting,  etc.  which  require  far 
more  work  hours  than  your  heavy  work. 

You  are  chiefly  concerned  in  getting 
your  work  done  quicker  and  better  than 
you  ever  did   before.    You   have  no 


fixed  power  requirements.  One  day 
your  work  may  be  heavy,  the  next  day 
light — and  the  light  work  is  just  as 
important  as  the  heavy.  Thus,  you 
must  have  a  tractor  which  will  do  both 
heavy  and  light  work  efficiently  and 
economically,  and  the  Moline-Universal 
fully  meets  both  these  requirements. 
You  have  plenty  of  power  when  you 
need  it  and  when  you  don't  want  it  you 
have  no  extra  expense  — as  you  would 
have  with  a  heavy  tractor  for  light  jobs. 

i  .» 

Remember  this — here  s  what  the 
Moline-Universal  Tractor  will  do  for  you: 

(/)  Gives  you  plenty  of  power  for  all  your  work, 
both  heavy  and  light. 

12)    It  does  all  farm  work  including  cultivating. 

(J)  One  man  operates  both  tractor  and  imple- 
ment from  the  seat  of  the  implement  in  all  operations. 

(4)  Electric  lights  enable  it  to  be  worked  nights 
to  make  up  for  unavoidable  delays. 

151  Because  of  self-starter,  non-robust  labor 
can  operate  tractor  successfully. 

(6)  So  well  made  and  has  so  much  reserve  power 
that  it  will  give  many  years  of  service. 

Send  for  free  catalog  which  gives 
detailed  description  of  the  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor.    Address  Dept.  97. 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 
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Fuel  Record  \H  Gallons  Kerosene 
Per  Hour  With  a  24"to  26^Kresher 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 


WATERLOO  BOY 

ORIGINAL  KEROSENE  TRACTOR 


This  tractor  is  a  record  breaker  in  fuel  economy.  It  is  the  first 
tractor  built  in  which  cheap  fuel  was  a  part  of  the  original  design  and 
construction.  Our  patented  inbuilt  manifold  transforms  kerosene  into  a 
powerful  gas  and  insures  its  burning  all  the  fuel — no  waste. 

"I  threshed  18.000  bushels  grain  this  summer  with  the  Waterloo  Boy 
Tractor.  It  required  1 5  gallons  kerosene  and  about  a  quart  of  cyl'ndcr 
oil  (or  a  ten  hour  day."  E-  C.  Haraldson,  Hanlcy,  Sask. 

As  Efficient  in  the  Field  as  at  the  Belt 

The  Waterloo  Boy  has  a  record  of  pulling  any  load  eight  horses  can 
pull.  Its  simple,  powerful  motor  sends  driving  force  into  both  the  large, 
wide  rear  wheels  which  grip  the  ground  firmly,  pulling  three  14  inch 
bottoms  7  inches  to  8  inches  deep,  without  packing  the  soil. 

Write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog.  It  contains  many  photo- 
Working  parts  easily  *  7  graphic  views  showing  the  Waterloo  Boy  at  work  on  farms,  with 
accessible,  dust  proof     1      letter*  from  their  owners,  also  full  description  of  the  tractor. 

r^rS'tt    X       Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Company 

lion,  Hyatt  Roller  6004  W.  3rd  Avenue  "  w.t-.l„„ 

Bearings, 


;  i 


Specialists  in  Specimen  Stock 
for  Landscape  Work. 

Hardy     Rhododendrons,     Azaleas.  Boxwoods 
Hollies  and  a  complete  line  of 
Coniferous  Evergreens. 

WRITE    FOR  PRICES 

COTTAGE  GARDENS  NURSERIES,  INC. 

ETJREKA.  CALIFORNIA. 


WITTE 

Hero-Oil  Engines 

Twioo  tlx  Powor  at  Hall  tit*  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P.--Sclect  Your 

Term,  -  Dir*ct-fr«*n. Factory  prices.  Writ* 
your  own  order-  -Saw*  SIS  to  S20O.  Prompt 
Shipment.  His;  now  caulos."llow  to  Judze 
rrnHn-.."  FREE-,  by  return  mall.  Postpaid. 
I     WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  ) 

7  !t      Torn  Oakland  »vo„  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Today |7Xfill  Empiro  Bids.,    Pitta  bunh.  Pa. 


r  Own  " 


Money  Back 

if  not  satis- 
fied on  my 
New  90  Day 
Engine  Offer 


Tractor  Demonstration  Notes. 

An  Avery  25-50  tractor  was 
slowly  run  up  to  a  wooden  block  two 
feet  square  and  three  or  four  feet 
long,  hooked  its  drive  wheel  grouser 
onto  the  block,  climbed  on  top  of 
it,  backed  down  again  deliberately, 
and  then  drove  forward  completely 
over  it. 

The  W.  L.  Cleveland  Co.  had  two 
different  sized  motor  corn-potato- 
bea*n.  etc.,  cultivators  at  work. 

A  charming  young  farmerette 
gaily  drove  an  Avery  two-row  motor 
cultivator  for  F.  H.  Poss  &  Co. 

F.  T.  Briles  reports  sales  of  47 
Cleveland  tractors  at  the  Los  An- 
geles demonstration. 

You  might  think  the  hard  adobe 
provided  good  traction,  but  it  was 
weathered  an  inch  or  two  on  top 
into  a  layer  that  acted  something 
like%a  plate  of  ball  bearings. 

One  tractor  broke  off  the  axle  of 
its  front  wheel  by  dropping  into  a 
crack  in  the  adobe  on  a  turn. 

After  a  Trundaar  had  pulled  a 
Killefer  single-standard  subsoiler  the 
length  of  the  field,  raising  a  ridge 
six  inches  high  rounded  off  two  feet 
wide,  a  yardstick  was  shoved  Into 
the  gash  about  21  inches. 

Stiff  tractor  hitches  on  the  P.  & 
O.  plows  were  mighty  handy  in 
backing  them  up  for  a  new  start 
when  they  dug  their  noses  too  deep 
into  the  adobe. 

A  Heider  tractor  operated  a  Wil- 
son-Wetterhold  grinding  machine 
while  a  man  pitched  bean  straw, 
alfalfa,  husk-corn.  milo.  barley,  and 
shelled  corn  into  it  at  various  times. 
It  turned  out  a  much  more  econom- 
ical feed  than  it  took  in.  The  cylin- 
der of  flat  iron  plates  looks  like  low 
upkeep  costs. 

Pushing  a  four-row  bean  cutter 
about  the  field,  the  Moline  showed 
how  beans  could  be  cut  without 
running  or  tramping  over  them. 
The  cutter  was  suspended  from  an 
arm'  projecting  from  the  front  of  the 
tractor.  A  lever  raised  and  lowered 
it,  being  operated  by  rope  and  pul- 
ley from  the  driver's  seat.  The  push 
of  the  tractor  became  a  pull  from 
the  front  end  of  the  projecting  arm 
to  which  the  cutter  was  hitched. 

The  Union  Sure-Grip  tractor  was 
practically  the  same  as  when  shown 
at  last  year's  Los  Angeles  demon- 
stration except  a  little  strengthen- 
ing in  a  few  parts. 

The  Rumely  20-40  straightened  a 
plow  beam. 

The  Russell  had  to  wait  while  its 
plow  was  exchanged  on  account  of  a 
broken  share  and  shank. 

Five  Oliver  14-inch  moldboards 
built  for  the  heaviest  plowing  were 
pulled  to  the  hilt  by  the  Best  75. 

With  the  certainty  of  fate,  the 
Holt  75.  with  its  ten  tractor  disk 
plows,  chugged  along,  leaving  a 
beautifully  finished  job — after  Mr. 
Davis  came  from  Stockton  and  ad- 
justed the  disks. 

The  Lauson  took  a  load  It  could 
carry  without  effort  and  did  a  fine 
job  of  plowing. 

A  45-foot  Forkner  springtooth 
"tractor  tiller"  was  pulled  around 
every  afternoon  by  a  big  Cater- 
pillar. ' 

The  Appleton  is  a  late  arrival  in 
California,  being  handled  by  C.  S. 
Anthony  since  F.  H.  Poss  Co.  has 
taken  over  Avery  tractors  for  the 
entire  State. 

The  demand  for  disk  gang  plows 
is  ten  to  one  greater  than  for  the 
same  plows  with  moldboards  which 
may  be  attached  In  place  of  the 
disks,  according  to  J.  H.  Davis,  plow 
inventor  of  the  Holt  Mfg.  Co.  Their 
disk  plows  have  always  been  bolted 
to  the  I-beam  frames,  but  the  mold- 
boards  have  been  fastened  by  clamps. 

Automatic  Tractor  Disk  Harrow. 

A  new  labor-saving  Implement  for 
the  heaviest  cultivation  by  tractor 
is  that  shown  and  operated  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Tractor  and  Implement 
Demonstration,  September  17  to  22, 
by  the  Killefer  Mfg.  Co.  The  disks 
were  heavy  enough  to  stand  the  gaff 
on  the  clods  of  hard,  dry  adobe  big- 
ger than  water  buckets  which  the 
tractor  plows  turned  up.  The  new 
lr.bor-K  ving  feature  is  an  arrange- 


ment of  flat  iron  bars  30  attached 
to  each  other  and  to  the  disk  frame 
that  when  the  chain  from  the  trac- 
tor was  hitched  one  way  it  pulled 
the  disks  straight  and  when  hooked 
by  a  right-angled  hook  into  a  spe- 
cial plate  they  were  pulled  to  the 
angle  desired.  No  labor  of  man  or 
tractor  was  required  except  to  loosen 
the  strain  on  the  pulling  chains  and 
place  the  hook  or  remove  it  while 
sitting  on  the  tractor.  Crossed  iron 
bars  and  chains  between  the  for- 
ward and  rear  gangs  made  the  rear 
ones  follow  suit  when  the  forward 
disks  angled  or  straightened.  The 
'whole  outfit  is  entirely  flexible  and 
carries  a  rack  for  a  heavy  load.  It 
is  made  in  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
ten,  and  twelve-foot  widths,  the 
eight-foot  one  weighing  1675  pounds. 
One  man  operates  both  the  tractor 
and  the  disk  without  loss  of  time 
and  without  moving  from  his  seat. 

Portland  Tractor  Demonstration. 

Fifty-four  tractors  of  25  different 
makes  were  demonstrated  at  Port- 
land. September  5.  6.  and  7,  ac- 
cording to  Eugene  Smith,  who  man- 
aged that  demonstration  after  com- 
pleting his  work  on  the  one  at  Davis 
last  spring.  The  demonstration  was 
unusually  successful  from  the  stand- 
point of  visitors  and  of  exhibitors, 
and  a  great  volume  of  business  was 
transacted.  All  kinds  of  soil,  hill- 
sides and  valley  land  were ,  turned, 
under  more  nearly  average  farming 
conditions,  than  at  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
Smith  says  they  had  no  such  ma- 
chinery exhibit  as  featured  at  the 
latter. 

Inner  Tube  Suspended  376  Pounds. 

A  five-inch  cross-section  comprising 
one-twenty-ninth  of  a  Norwalk  inner 
tire  was  hung'  so  it  held  the  weight 
of  a  rock  weighing  376  pounds. 
This  stretched  the  piece  less  than 
two  feet.  The  demonstrator  re- 
marked that  the  Government  test 
for  rubber  is  to  stretch  a  five-inch 
section  to  25  inches  for  25  minutes. 
How  nearly  it  returns  to  its  normal 
size  shows  how  nearly  pure  rubber 
it  is.  Only  rubber  of  95  per  cent  or 
greater  purity  will  float,  and  the 
demonstrator  showed  that  Norwalk 
tubes  would  float. 
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No  Knife 
Is  Bett 
Than 
Its  Blade 


No  Tk»acrtc»> 

Plowing  Outfit 
Is  Better  Than 


Give  Special  Satisfaction 
To  California  Farmers 


Get  These  Books 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  describing 
fully  the  John  Deere  Light  Tractor  Plows. 
It  has  a  message  on  tractor  plow  value 
that  you  will  find  profitable  to  you.  Ask 
also  (or  our  big  free  book  "Better  Farm  Im- 
plements and  How  to  Use  Them."  Its  156 
pages  describe  a  full  line  of  labor  saving  imple- 
ments— (tells  how  to  adjust  and  operate  many 
of  them).  It  is  full  of  practical  information  that 
will  help  you.  Put  it  in  your  library.  Use  it  as 
a  reference  book.  It  will  be  worth  dollars  to  you. 

To  get  these  books,  mention  the  implements 
in  which  you  are  interested  and  ask 
for  Package  PT  11. 


It  takes  special  tractor  plow  construction  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  plowing  in  California. 

John  Deere  Tractor  Plows,  No.  5  and  No.  6, 
have  that  construction. 

The  development  of  their  special  advan- 
tages was  directed  by  men  who  had  made  a 
close  study  of  California  tractor  plowing  con- 
ditions. 

They  have  fully  proved  their  special  ability 
in  the  hands  of  California  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  during  the  past  year. 

These  John  Deere  Tractor  Plows  are  con- 
trolled by  the  wheels  at  all  times  because  the 
axles  are  rigidly  fastened  to  the  beams.  The 
land  wheel  is  set  back  balancing  the  weight 
of  the  plow  over  all  of  the  wheels  and  insur- 
ing even  depth  of  plowing  in  uneven  ground. 
The  plows  get  down  to  position  quickly  and 
stay  in  the  ground  while  plowing. 

The  land  wheel  and  front  furrow  wheel  are 
set  so  as  to  permit  plowing  close  up  to  trees 
or  vines  in  throwing  either  to  or  from  the 
row. 

Both  levers  are  out  of  the  way  of  limbs 
while  the  plow  is  at  work. 

The  power  lift  for  these  plows  is  the  sim- 
plest and  most  dependable  ever  designed.  No 
chains  or  sprockets  to  cause  trouble.  A 
powerful  clutch  engages  positively  and  raises 
the  bottoms  high  and  level. 


There  is  unusual  clearance  between  mold 
board  and  beams  for  deep  or  trashy-land 
plowing. 

These  plows  are  exceptionally  strong  in 
every  part.  Beams  are  warranted  not  to 
bend  or  break.  Beam  braces  have  an  extra 
long  lap.  Large  bolts  and  lock  washers  hold 
all  parts  rigidly  to  place. 

Besides  the  special  design  end  extra  strength 
that  particularly  adapts  them  for  use  in  Cali- 
fornia, these  plows  carry  the  genuine  John 
Deere  bottoms,  favored  everywhere  because 
of  their  wearing,  scouring  and  pulverizing 
qualities. 

Their  John  Deere  Quick  Detachable  Shares 
save  time  and  labor  without  sacrificing  strength 
or  close  fit.  Loosen  one  nut  to  take  the  share 
oft.  Tighten  the  same  nut  and  the  share 
is  on  tight. 

The  hitch  on  the  No.  5  and  No.  6  is  adjust- 
able— it  adapts  the  plows  for  use  with  any 
standard  tractor. 

You  can  get  the  size  to  suit  your  tractor. 
The  No.  5  plow  is  furnished  in  two  and  three- 
bottom  sizes;  the  No.  6  in  three  and  four- 
bottom  sizes.    Ten,  12  or  14  inch  cut. 

Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  to  show  you  a 
John  Deere  No.  5  or  No.  6  Tractor  Plow. 
Investigate  the  special  advantages  these  plows 
have  to  meet  your  needs.  You  will  find  them 
fully  dependable  for  better  and  longer  service 
in  California  fields,  orchards  or  vineyards. 


John  Deere  Plow  Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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California 
Liberty  Fair 

EXPOSITION  PARK 

October  12  to  26,  1918 

OUR  ANNUAL  FALL  FAIR 

60,000.00  in  Premiums  60,000.00 


I'. ir.nl.-  (Ground  and  Soldiers'  .Mess  at  Exposition  Park. 

Largest  Live  Stock  Show  Ever  Held 

Society's  Big  Event.       Famous  Horse  Show. 
50,000  Dahlias  50,000. 
Agriculture        Floriculture        Horticulture  Manufactures 
Poultry       Pigeons       Pet  Stock 

California  Libertv  Fair,  Oct.  12  to  26,  1918. 


-Litter  Carrier*  • 

-Feed  Carriers 

->anitary  steel  stalls 

-ll.ii  Tools 

-liird-proof  Door 
Hangers 

-And  other  labor- 
saving  equipment 


Make  Your  Winter 
Barn  Work  Easy 


You  can  no  more  afford  to  clean 
out  your  barn  with  a  wheel* 
barrow  than  to  cut  your  wheat 
with  a  cradle.  One  cuts  into  your 
legitimate  profits  just  as  surely  and  as  deeply 
as  the  other — it  robs  you  of  money 
which  should  be  in  the  bank,  and  of  lux- 
uries which  should  be  in  your  home. 

LOUDEN'S  LITTER. 
CARRIER.  OUTFIT 

stops  the  waste.  Makes  work  lighter  and 
life  pleasanter — especially  in  winter.  Saves 
daily  many  hours  of  the  hard  disagreeable 
work — barn  cleaning  with  a  wheel- 
barrow in  cold,  wet  weather. 


f':itali>£,  hjirn  p1:uih. 
Write  today. 


full    Information  FREE. 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Co. 


68  Fremont 

San  Francisco 


424E  Third 

Los  Angeles 


Your  Soil  Needs  Amboy 


California  citrus  soils  are  extremely  de- 
ficient in  limes,  sulphates.  Amboy  Gyp- 
sum furnishes  these— makes  available 
other  necessary  elements.  Increases  crop 
yield.    GYPSUM  BOOKLET  FREE. 

Consolidated  Pac.  Cement  Plaster  Co., 
613  .San  Fernando  Bids.,  Los  Angeles. 


General  Agricultural  Review 


Field  Crops. 
The  wheat  interests  of  the  State 
are  taking  action  to  convince  Presi- 
dent Wilson  of  the  expediency  of 
fixing  a  $2.50  price  for  the  1919 
wheat. 

The  Government  has  placed  a 
price  of  $66  a  ton  on  cotton  seed 
grown  in  the  Imperial  Valley  and 
in  Arizona — somewhat  higher  than 
the  average  price  for  seed. 

In  the  sugar  beet  districts  growers 
welcome  the  news  that  Federal  Food 
Commissioner  R.  P.  Merritt  refuses 
to  offer  a  fixed  guarantee  to  the 
sugar  refiners  for  their  next  year's 
product.  The  farmers  feel  sure  their 
next  year's  product  will  bring  a  bet- 
ter price  than  this. 

Wild  ducks  in  the  rice  fields  of 
Butte,  Colusa,  Glenn,  Sutter,  Yolo 
and  Yuba  counties  may  be  shot 
whenever  necessary  to  protect  the 
crops,  according  to  an  official  tele- 
gram from  Washington.  This  ruling 
holds  good  until  the  15th  of  the 
month.  Only  rice  farmers,  members 
of  their  immediate  families  and  em- 
ployees, however,  may  shoot  the 
ducks,  and  they  must  shoot  in  open 
field. 

In  the  Stockton  section,  wher- 
ever men  were  behind  with  their 
tomato  picking,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable loss,  while  those  who  were 
well  up  with  their  work  had  much 
less  loss  of  fruit.  The  keeping 
qualities  of  onions  have  been  some- 
what damaged,  especially  where  they 
had  not  been  pulled.  Those  picked 
had  to  be  turned,  but  a  good  many 
have  been  sacked  and  put  under 
cover.  Potatoes  are  only  affected 
on  old  land  plowed  shallow.  Here  a 
good  many  vines  have  been  killed 
down  and  stunted  the  growth  of 
the  tubers.  George  Shima  claims  no 
damage  to  potatoes  on  his  land. 


Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical. 

The  commercial  culture  of  the 
avocado  in  the  foothill  section  around 
Oroville  offers  great  promise,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Olives  have  been  benefited  by  this 
season's  weather  and  the  fruit  has 
increased  in  quality.  The  crop  is 
expected  to  reach  about  50  per  cent 
of  normal. 

John  P.  Coy,  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  San  Bernardino  county, 
reports  no  chanfge  in  the  citrus  crop 
report.  He  says  most  of  the  trees 
are  looking  fine — a  few  not  up  to 
standard  but  improving.  No  fumi- 
gation this  year  except  a  small 
amount  in  the  west  side  of  the 
county.  Beans  are  looking  fair, 
though  the  acreage  is  less  than  last 
year. 


stances  of  pleasure  parties  passing 
their  properties. 

Visalia  is  finishing  up  her  prune 
crop  and  will  soon  be  all  under 
cover.  Prunes  cost  about  $4.50  a 
ton  for  picking  or  nearly  double  the 
cost  of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Yuba  City  plant  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Packing  Corporation  has  fin- 
ished the  largest  pack  in  its  history. 
They  packed  102,000  cases  of 
peaches  as  against  96,000  last  year. 

Grapes. 

Perhaps  the  highest  price  paid 
for  a  carload  of  table  grapes  is 
$3,353,  which  was  the  amount  paid 
to  the  Pioneer  Fruit  Company  for  a 
carload  of  Tokay  grapes  in  Boston. 

The  first  order  for  1918  Califor- 
nia raisins  placed  by  the  United 
States  Government  was  announced 
by  the  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company  as  amounting  to  15,846 
tons. 

Tokay  grape  growers  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Lodi  have  suffered  less  than 
was  originally  feared  as  a  result  of 
i  the  early  September  storm.  Some 
of  the  fruit  being  shipped  from  the 
old  vineyards  is  as  fine  as  ever  left 
the  district.  The  rains  seemed  to 
improve  the  color  of  the  grapes. 

ADVANCED  PRICES  SET  ON  1918 
WALNUT^CEOP. 

The  walnut  crop  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia has  been  made  and  is  now 
being  gathered.  It  Is  somewhat 
larger  than  last  year's — estimated  at 

I  33,000.000  pounds.  C.  Thorp,  man- 
ager of  the  California  Walnut  Grow- 

I  ers'  Association,  says  the  quality  of 
the  nuts  is  showing  a  marked  im- 
provement over  last  year's.  The 
price  committee  met  today  and 
named  the  following  prices  f.  o.  b. 
California  points  for  this  season: 

1918  1917 

Fancy  budded  31  %c  24c 

Standard   29c  21c 

No.  1  soft  shell....  28c  20c 
No.  2  soft  shell  25c  16  %c 


Deciduous  Fruits  and  Nuts. 

The  Porterville  Canning  Company 
has  been  notified  that  all  the  prod- 
uct for  the  season  will  be  taken 
over  for  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Orchardists  living  within  auto- 
riding  distance  of  San  Francisco 
complain  loudly  of  the  thievish  in- 


SIXTY-FTVE  PER  CENT  ORANGE 
CROP  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 

The  San  Francisco  Bureau  of  Es- 
timates predicts  a  65  per  cent  or- 
ange crop  for  California  this  year, 
as  against  50  per  cent  last.  The 
condition  of  lemons  is  given  as  86 
this  year,  as  against  55  last.  The 
condition  of  the  orange  crop  by 
counties  is  as  follows:  Valen- 

Navels  cias. 
Butte  and  Sacramento.  50  — 
Fresno,  Kern,  Tulare.  .32  60 

Los  Angeles    70  88 

Orange    85  85 

Riverside    55  80 

San  Bernardino    55  80 

Ventura    75  — 


The  1918  sugar  beet  crop  of  the 
United  States  is  estimated  by  the 
Federal  Food  Board  at  6,359,000 
tons,  compared  with  5,980,379  tons 
last  year.  California's  production  is 
estimated  at  1,041,000  tons,  as 
against  1,331,548  last  year. 


The  Rindge  Company  expects  to 
farm  50,000  acres  of  land  around 
Stockton    the   coming   year.  This 


company  is  the  pioneer  in  hemp 
growing  in  California,  also  of  rais- 
ing corn  on  a  very  large  scale. 


For  years  the  standard  of  farmers  everywhere — 
Mica  Axle  Grease.  Its  high-quality  petroleum 
grease  would  alone  make  good  axle  grease.  But 
the  powdered  mica  makes  it  better.  It  can't  gum 
or  cake  and  it  lasts  twice  as  long.  No  hot  boxes. 
Get  a  can  from  your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 
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"The  Army  and  Navy  will  dig  the  Huns'  grave,  but 

We  must  furnish  the  Spade" 


By  REV.  WILLIAM  A.  SUNDAY 


—Billy  Sunday 


Uncle  Sam's  Liberty  war  chest  needs 
filling  again! 

We  have  the  cash  to  fill  it  as  many  times 
as  he  lifts  the  lid. 

There  are  only  two  horns  to  this  dilem- 
ma— you  are  either  a  patriot  or  a  traitor. 

The  men  on  the  firing  line  and  on  the 
battleships  have  turned  from  business, 
home,  mother,  wife,  children,  and  they 
stand  ready  to  give  their  lives  and  shield 
with  their  bodies  us  who  remain  at  home. 

We  are  unworthy  to  be  thus  protected, 
if  we  do  not  do  our  utmost  to  sustain  them. 

We  must  be  one  in  our  determination  to 
win  this  war.  We  are  traitors  to  the  cause 
for  which  they  are  giving  their  lives,  if  we 
do  things  here  that  make  their  efforts  harder. 

Life  is  not  worth  living  unless  there  is 
something  to  live  for.  Life  would  not  be 
worth  living  if  that  bunch  of  Heinies 
should  win. 


That  is  why  they  cannot  win.  That  is 
why  we  cannot  lose. 

What  a  mountain  of  crime  God  has  on 
his  books  against  that  horde  of  Hellish 
Huns.  What  grave  is  deep  enough  for  this 
thousand-armed,  thousand-footed,  thous- 
and-headed, thousafid-horned,  thousand- 
fanged  pirate  of  the  air,  assassin  of  the  seas, 
despoiler  of  the  earth  and  ambassador  of 
Hell! 


The  army  and  navy  will  dig  the  grave, 
but  we  must  furnish  the  spade. 

Our  boys  will  soon  hang  crape  on  the 
door  of  the  Potsdam  Palace,  and  the  bands 
will  play  Yankee-Doodle  and  Dixie  along 
the  Rhine. 

Uncle  Sam  is  the  cactus  in  the  Kaiser's 
pillow. 

Our  boys  have  gone  over  to  clean  up  on 
that  fool  bunch  of  Huns  and  it  is  up  to  us  to 
supply  them  with  whatever  they  need  to 
finish  the  job.  It  takes  money  to  keep  the 
riveters  riveting — the  sawyers  sawing — the 
machine  guns  spitting  bullets  and  the  grub 
wagon  always  on  hand  with  the  eats.  There 
is  nothing  too  good  for  our  brave  defenders. 

Our  vocabulary  contains  no  words 
adequate  to  express  our  approval  of  the 
achievements  of  our  government  since  we 
threw  our  hat  in  the  ring.  We  are  rich  on 
top  of  the  ground;  we  are  rich  under  the 
ground  and  our  rivers  creep  like  silver 
serpents  to  the  seas,  bearing  our  products. 

The  children  of  England,  France,  Italy 
and  Belgium  are  laughing  once  more  be- 
cause they  are  being  fed  from  Uncle  Sam's 
bakeshop.  One  carload  of  meat  every  two 
minutes,  one  hog  out  of  every  four,  nine 
million  pounds  of  meat  a  day  —  all  going 
over  to  feed  our  boys.  We  are  in  this 
scrap  to  the  last  dollar,  the  last  grain  of 
wheat,  the  last  day. 


We  will  never  stop  until  Germany  dips  her  dirty  blood-stained  rag  to  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

It's  a  whale  of  a  job  we've  tackled,  but  we  can  and  must  put  it  over. 
But  you  must  help. 

Don't  whine.    Don't  knock.    You  can't  saw  wood  with  a  hammer.  Don't 
turn  the  hose  on  the  fire ;  add  fuel. 

Buy  Bonds !   Buy  Bonds !    Buy  Bonds ! 

^TT777T777mrm  This  Space  Contributed  to  Winning  the  War  by  TTTZTTZZZZZZZZZZlif 


HERBERT  DUGAN,  San  Francisco 
HAWAIIAN  FERTILIZER  CO.,  San  Francisco 
MILLER  &  LVX,  San  Francisco 
KISSINGER  x  CO.,  San  Francisco 
PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  San  Francisco 
HALLAWELL  SEED  CO..  San  Francisco 


PACIFIC  ISONE.  COAL  AND  FERTILIZER  CO., 

s;in  F'rancisco 
BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  San  Francisco 
H,  MOFFAT  CO.,  San  Fnanclsco 
(  oi  l .SEN  POULTRl  AND  STOCK  FOOD  CO., 

Petaluma 


ELMER  BROS.  XI  KsEKlES,  San  Jo«r 

If.  (..  KN  AIT  A  SON.  San  Jose 

F.  H.  STOW  TRAITOR  CO..  Berkeley 

CALIFORNIA    CORRCGATED   CULVERT  !<»., 

W.  Berkeley 
SILVA-BERGTHOLD  CO..  Newcastle 
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Santa  Anita  Rancho 

ANOAKIA  BREEDING  FARM 

PERCHERON  HORSES — No  expense  has  been  spared  to 
place  the  Percheron  stud  at  Santa  Anita  Rancho  in 
position  to  breed  Percherons  equal  to  any  in  America. 
Young  stock  for  sale. 

THOROUGHBREDS— In  this  stud  abounds  the  blood  of 
world  famous  horses.  Some  two-  and  three-vear-olds 
by  REY  EL  SANTA  ANITA  for  sale. 

ARABIANS — This  stud  is  headed  by  the  famous  Ibu  Mah- 
russ,  imported  Arabian  stallion.    A  number  of  his  get 

are  offered  for  sale. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— Breeding  animals  in  the  registered 
Holstein  herd  at  Santa  Anita  Rancho,  headed  by 
MERCI  LAD  KORNDYKE  BURKE,  are  the  result  of 
careful  selection  in  which  the  requirements  are  high 
individual  quality,  heavy  and  persistent  production,  and 
•  proven  transmitting  ability.    All  females  are  placed  on 

official  test  as  they  freshen.  A  few  splendid  young 
bulls  out  of  A.  R.  O.-dams  for  sale  at  prices  well  within 
their  value. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS— The  herd  of  registered  Berkshires  is 
composed  of  a  group  of  sows  and  gilts  representing  the 
most  desirable  blood  of  the  breed,  headed  by  KINTYRE 
LAIRD,  first  prize  senior  yearling  and  reserve  Senior 
Champion  boar  at  P.  P.  I.  E.  A  few  good  boar  pigs 
are  offered  at  this  time.  We  are  prepared  to  fill  carload 
orders. 

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS— Prize  winning  sows  and  gilts 
backed  up  by  many  generations  of  famous  prize  winners 
form  the  breeding  basis  of  the  herd.  Heading  these 
splendid  females  is  BANKER'S  BOY,  Junior  Champion 
and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  at  P.  P.  I.  E.  We  are 
prepared  to  fill  carload  orders. 

MAMMOTH  JACKS — The  grand  group  of  registered  jen- 
nets in  this  stud  is  headed  by  KING  BERSHEBA, 
Grand  Champion  jack  of  Kentucky.  He  is  one  of  the 
greatest  individual  jacks  in  America.  A  few  young 
jacks  for  sale. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

Anita  M.  Baldwin 


W.  H.  TAYLOR,  Superintendent 


SANTA  ANITA,  CAL. 


A  Square  Deal  for  California  Dairymen 


[By  I.  M.  Henderson,  Jr.,  Sacramento.] 


Buy  That  Bull 

AT  THE 

CALIFORNIA  LIBERTY  FAIR 

LOS    ANQELES,    OCT.    12  to  26 

SONS 

of  Our  Great  Merd  Sire 

"IT" 


Dam 

Pontiac 
Clothilde 
DeKol  2nd 


Bolter 
7  Days 

37.21 


Sire 

Pieterlje 
Maid 
Ormsby 


Butter 
7  Days 
35.55 


Will  Be  Shown  and  Offered  for  Sale. 

Just  consider  that  "IT"  is  from  the  greatest  cow  of  all  time — 
so  recognized  by  leading  breeders — and  that  her  grandsons  will 
put  that  high  per  cent  butterfat  test  in  your  herd  that  you  are 
looking  for. 

Take  one  of  these  youngsters  over.   They  are  the  "real  stuff." 

McALISTER  &  SON 

CHINO,  =  CALIFORNIA 


[Editor's  Note. — One  thing  about  the  Milk  Producers'  Associations  of 
California  that  particularly  impresses  us  is  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  formed  as  money-making  enterprises  for  the  originator,  but  in- 
stead were  financed  by  him  to  supply  an  existing  need  for  methods  of 
handling  and  marketing  dairy  products  that  would  yield  dairymen  a 
fair  profit.  In  other  words,  instead  of  looking  out  for  his  own  inter- 
ests, Mr.  Henderson  worked  to  put  the  dairy  industry  of  California  on 
a  more  stable  basis.  Someone  has  said,  "Blessed  is  he  who,  having 
found  the  highest  task  he  is  able  to  do,  devotes  his  efforts  to  that 
task."  In  financing  Milk  Producers'  Associations,  in  helping  dairymen 
to  secure  better  cows,  and,  in  general,  to  encourage  more  efficient 
farming,  Mr.  Henderson  has  found  his  highest  task,  and  he  certainly 
is  devoting  his  time,  efforts  and  means  to  this  good  cause.  In  the  fol- 
lowing article  he  tells  how  the  first  Milk  Producers'  Association  hap- 
pened to  be  formed,  and  what  organization  is  doing  for  California 
dairymen.] 


THE  Sacramento  Bank,  for  the 
past  fifty  years,  has  been  a 
large  lender  of  money  on 
farming  property  in  all  parts 
of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Valleys.  In  recent  years  I  noticed 
a  gradual  deterioration  of  actual 
prosperity  among  the  farmers,  and 
most  particularly  among  the  dairy 
farmers.  Naturally,  it  became  my 
business  to  find  the  reasons  and  to 
determine  a  remedy.  Agriculture  is 
the  foundation  of  all  business.  A 
prosperous  agricultural  community 
makes  a  prosperous  State  and  na- 
tion; conversely,  a  poverty-stricken 
rural  community  makes  a  poverty- 
stricken  nation. 

There  are  so  many  definitions  of 
prosperity  it  may  be  well  to  define 
it  for  this  article.  My  definition  of 
prosperity  is  what  anyone  would 
consider  the  fundamentals  of  con- 
tentment: a  reasonable  amount  of 
work;  a  reasonable  amount  of  rec- 
reation; and  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity for  education,  for  advancement, 
and  for  the  rearing  of  a  family  to 
be  useful  citizens. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  ten- 
dency for  our  rural  populations  to 
emigrate  to  the  cities.  The  cities, 
as  a  consequence,  have  become  con- 
gested with  underpaid,  half-starved 
populations,  and  the  country  com- 
munities have  become  less  populous. 
There  has  also  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  farms  which 
have  been  leased  to  itinerant  farm- 
ers and  the  decrease  in  resident  own- 
ership— which  has  proven  so  ruinous 
to  the  agricultural  communities  of 
England  and  Ireland. 

Of  all  classes  of  farmers,  I  no- 
ticed the  dairyman  wis  the  most 
injured.  He  was  also  the  one  least 
organized,  and  the  one  whose  prod- 
ucts were  most  freely  exploited  by 
the  gamblers  and  speculators  with- 
out his  consent.  He  was  the  one 
most  subject  to  the  leasing  evil,  and 
still  the  one  most  essential  of  all 
branches  of  farming.  We  can  do 
without  almost  any  commodity  be- 
fore we  can  do  without  milk  and 
butter. 

I  found  that  the  middlemen,  the 
gamblers,  the  produce  speculators 
and  others  were  very  careful  always 
to  set  the  selling  price  of  butter  and 
milk  by  the  private  operation  of  the 
so-called  public  exchange.  By  the 
shorts  and  overs  they  established  the 
price  to  the  producer  without  con- 
sulting him  in  the  slightest.  Neither 
did  they  give  him  a  voice  on  the 
exchange.  These  middlemen  were 
well  organized,  but,  oh,  how  they 
yelled  when  I  suggested  that  the 
dairymen  organize  for  mutual  pro- 
tection and  for  the  establishment  of 
price  strictly  on  the  basis  of  cost 
plus  a  fair  profit! 

There  was  no  dairymen's  associa- 
tion in  Northern  California  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  For  the  purpose 
of  establishing  just  marketing  con- 
ditions; for  the  mutual  protection 
and  betterment  of  the  dairymen  of 
Northern  California,  through  collec- 
tive purchasing  of  feeds  and  sup- 
plies; through  standardizing  our 
products;  through  stimulating  pro- 
duction by  putting  the  dairyman  on 
a  business  plane;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  clean,  sanitary 
milk  from  healthy,  vigorous  cows  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer, I  financed  and  organized  the 
Northern  California  Milk  Producers' 
Association.  This  is  one  unit  of 
seven  of  the  Associated  Dairymen  of 


i  California,  which  makes  the  move- 
ment a  State-wide  one.    This  asso- 
ciation established  an  initiation  fee 
of  $5  per  cow,  of  which  fifty  cents 
was  payable  in  cash,  and  the  bal- 
ance in  bankable  notes.    We  had  a 
very  hard  str-uggle  pioneering,  but 
after   several   months   of  endeavor 
j  succeeded  in  gaining  75  per  cent  of 
'  all    the   dairy   cattle   in  Northern 
i  California  in  the  association. 

The  association  is  operated  strictly 
on  a  co-operative  basis.    We  allow 
no   member   to   sell   milk,  butter, 
I  cheese  or  any  other  dairy  product 
;  except  to  the  association,  for  which 
j  a  reasonable  fee  is  charged  for  oper- 
ating expenses.    Whereas  a  year  ago 
the  dairymen  were  selling  milk  at 
i  from  seven  cents  to  ten  cents  per 
!  gallon,  which  results  in  a  tremen- 
|  clous  loss  to  the  producers,  they  now 
|  average  close  to  twenty  cents  per 
1  gallon  to  the  producer,  but  which 
still  results  in  a  net  loss.    But  the 
I  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.     We  are 
insisting  on  greater  efficiency  both 
{ in  production  and  distribution.  There 
are   so   many   phases  to  efficiency, 
both  for  production  and  distribution, 
that  I  can  merely  touch  on  it  here. 
We  must  have  better  cows  that  will 
give   more    milk   with    the  same 
amount  of  feed.     For  this  purpose 
we  must  have  a  larger  distribution 
of  purebred  bulls  among  the  ordi- 
nary dairymen.    We  must  also  have 
better  methods  of  farming  so  as  to 
produce  greater  tonnage  of  feed  with 
the  same  amount  of  labor.    We  must 
also  have  better  and  cheaper  meth- 
ods of  handling  the  distribution  of 
milk. 

We  must  eliminate  the  handling 
of  milk  several  times  after  it  gets  to 
the  cities.  Would  it  not  be  silly  to 
have  two  postmen  delivering  mail  in 
the  same  block  when  one  could  do  it 
so  much  more  efficiently?  Simi- 
larly, it  is  very  silly  to  have  two 
or  three  milkmen  delivering  milk  in 
one  block,  when  it  all  could  be  de- 
livered by  one  milkman  getting  his 
supply  from  the  central  depot.  This 
is  among  other  reforms  to  be  inaug- 
urated by  us,  and  will  be  most  in- 
sistently forced  to  the  front  from 
now  on. 

There  has  been  considerable  agita- 
tion in  the  large  cities  to  make  the 
distribution  of  milk  a  public  utility, 
and  to  put  it  under  State  control. 
Some  of  those  who  have  agitated  for 
this  reform  do  not  realize  that  milk 
is  actually  sold  in  California  today 
by  the  producer  at  a  net  loss  to 
himself.  It  follows  that  our  associa- 
tion must  advertise  its  purpose  and 
educate  the  consuming  public  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  dairyman  asks  for 
is  a  fair  legitimate  profit.  And  he  is 
entitled  to  have  it.  You  cannot  ask 
any  business  man  to  sell  his  prod- 
ucts at  a  loss.  It  is  one  of  the  aims 
of  our  association  to  produce  and 
handle  dairy  products  so  efficiently 
that  one  can  secure  a  better  price 
to  the  producer  and  at  the  same  time 
do  justice  by  the  consumer.  We 
want  to  eliminate  waste,  get  all  the 
value  from  the  by-products  of  milk, 
establish  chemical  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  albumen,  sugar  of 
milk  and  other  by-products.  In  this 
way  we  will  earn  our  way  quickly 
both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  poor 
cattle  there  are  in  the  United  States, 
when  there  is  so  little  excuse  for  it. 
The  agricultural  colleges  and  private 
investigators  have  determined  be- 
yond any  doubt  the  great  value  of  a 
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purebred  sire  in  improving  the  milk 
production  in  an  average  dairy  herd. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  banker  to 
help  educate  the  farmer  in  his  com- 
munity to  the  benefits  of  a  purebred 
sire,  and  to  help  finance  those  dairy- 
men who  want  one  but  lack  the  cash 
to  buy  one.  I  am  practising  what  I 
am  preaching.  I  have  financed  hun- 
dreds of  dairymen  who  want  pure- 
bred bulls,  and  stand  ready  to  con- 
tinue to  do  this  in  the  future. 

The  average  dairy  cow  throughout 
the  United  States  will  not  average 
more  than  3500  pounds  of  milk  in 
a  year.  There  are  many  herds  of 
ptirebreds  in  the  United  States  that 
will  average  10,000  pounds  of  milk 
per  year.  A  sire  from  one  of  these 
herds  naturally  will  transmit  the 
same  tremendous  production  with 
practically  the  same  feed  consump- 
tion. Nearly  every  dairyman  can  see 
the  logic  of  getting  a  purebred  sire 
and  is  actually  anxious  to  get  one, 
but  due  to  natural  timidity  and  lack 
of  funds  continues  to  milk  his  in- 


ferior cows  year  after  year,  and  to 
use  the  same  worthless  scrub  bulls. 
All  he  needs  is  a  little  education 
along  the  right  direction  by  such 
associations  of  dairymen  as  our- 
selves and  the  aid  of  progressive 
bankers.  I  need  not  say  that  the 
banker  is  repaid  for  his  enterprise  a 
thousand  fold  in  increased  business 
due  to  greater  prosperity  through- 
out the  community. 

To  summarize:  We  bankers  owe 
to  ourselves  and  the  welfare  of  our 
communities  to  encourage  efficient 
agriculture.  A  prosperous  agricul- 
ture means  a  prosperous  community 
as  a  whole,  and  will  increase  our 
new  prospects.  There  are  several 
methods  by  which  we  can  be  of 
assistance — by  the  organization  of 
co-operative  farmers'  associations; 
by  the  encouragement  of  better  live- 
stock; by  the  distribution  of  pure- 
bred bulls,  rams  and  boars,  and  by 
aiding  from  educational  channels 
greater  efficiency  in  both  production 
and  distribution. 


Judging  Program  for  Liberty  Fair 


[Written  for  Paclflo  Rural  Press.] 


The  Livestock  Show  will  be  held 
from  October  20  to  26.  The  barns 
and  sheds  will  be  open  for  the  re- 
ception of  livestock  from  October 
15  to  20. 

Sunday,  the  20th,  and  the  fore- 
noon of  Monday,  the  21st,  will  be 
devoted  to  "weighing  in." 

Monday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  the 
Livestock  Show  will  open  with  a 
grand  march  of  livestock. 

At  3:30  Monday  afternoon  car  lots 
of  cattle  and  hogs  will  be  judged; 
also  the  individual  steer  classes.  The 
judging  of  Chester  White  hogs  will 
begin  at  the  same  hour. 

Tuesday  morning,  promptly  at  9 
o'clock,  the  judging  of  Shorthorn 
and  Holstein  cattle,  draft  horses, 
Poland-China  hogs  and  milch  goats 
will  begin. 

Wednesday  morning  at  the  same 
time  will  begin  the  judging  of 
Hereford  and  Jersey  cattle  and  Berk- 
shire and  Duroc-Jersey  hogs. 

As  fast  as  the  judging  of  the 
above  breeds  is  finished,  that  of  the 
other  breeds  of  cattle,  swine  and 
sheep  will  commence.  The  judging 
of  horses  and  cattle  will  be  under 
one  tent  and  that  of  hogs,  sheep  and 
goats  under  another. 

Only  the  judge,  superintendent, 
clerk  and  herdsman  will  be  allowed 


Fiiimiis  Farms 

JERSEYS 

HAVE  BOTH  TYPE  AND 
PRODUCTION. 

We  exhibited  four  calves 
at  the  California  State 
Fair,  1918.  We  were 
awarded— 

Reserve  Grand 

Champion  Cow 
Junior  Champion 

Heifer 

Junior  Champion  Bull' 
First  Senior  Bull  Calf 
First  Senior  Heifer  Calf 
First  Junior  Heifer  Calf 
Third  Get  of  Sire 

If  you  want  our  kind  write  or  call. 

J.  E.  WDERREU 

1581  Sedgwick  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 


in  the  arena  while  the  judging  is 
being  done,  but  after  the  ribbons  are 
awarded  in  each  class  the  public 
will  be  given  five  minutes '  in  the 
arena  to  inspect  the  animals  at  close 
range.  However,  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  touch  the  animals,  as 
handling  by  strangers  makes  them 
nervous  and  leads  to  trouble. 

It  is  expected  that  the  judging  of 
livestock  will  be  completed  by  Fri- 
day noon,  and  at  2  o'clock  there 
will  be  a  grand  parade  of  all  the 
prize-winning  animals.  Here  the 
spectator  can  see  gathered  together 
the  "best  in  the  West"  of  all  kinds 
of  livestock — something  that  would 
require  hundreds  of  dollars  and 
weeks  of  travel  to  see  in  any  other 
way. 

BERKSHIRE  SALE  AT  LIBERTY 
FAIR. 

You  realize  that  the  future  for 
swine  breeders  is  bright,  and  you 
want  to  get  into  the  game.  You 
have  decided  that  the  Berkshire  is 
the  hog  for  you,  and  you  want  to 
purchase  a  few  high-class  animals. 
Yet  you  have  no  money  to  squander 
and  are  afraid  to  trust  your  own 
judgment  in  selecting  stock.  Isn't 
that  about  your  position? 

If  so,  the  Berkshire  sale  to  be  held 
Thursday,  October  24,  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Liberty  Fair,  Los  Angeles, 
has  been  arranged  for  your  particu- 
lar benefit.  For  not  only  have  the 
leading  breeders  of  the  State  made 
real  sacrifices  and  consigned  some  of 
their  best  stock  in  order  to  help 
beginners  get  started  right,  but  the 
Berkshire  judge  will  inspect  the 
stock  before  it  is  put  up  for  sale,. 
and  all  animals  not  up  to  a  very 
high  standard  will  be  culled  and 
sold  to  the  butchers. 

So,  no  matter  how  little  you  know 
about  the  fine  points  of  a  hog,  you 
will  run  no  risk  in  bidding  on  any 
animal  offered  at  this  sale.  You  will 
be  sure  to  get  one  that  is  of  the 
proper  type,  has  good  feeding  quali- 
ties, will  prove  a  good  breeder,  and 
will  make  money  for  you. 

Be  sure  to  attend  the  fair  on 
Berkshire  day,  Thursday,  October  24. 
See  the  killing  contest  in  the  morn- 
ing and  be  at  the  sale  in  the  after- 
noon. Even  if  you  donit  intend  to 
buy,  take  it  in  anyway.  It  will 
prove  a  liberal  education  in  hog 
types  and  values. 


Under  orders  of  the  Butte  county 
division  of  the  State  Council  of  De- 
fense, all  warehouses  in  the  country 
must  place  armed  men  around  the 
buildings  where  grain  and  other  food 
products  are  stored. 


The  Farm  Center  of  Chiles  Val- 
ley, Napa  county,  at  their  last  meet- 
ing had  up  the  question  of  a  stock 
yard,  with  the  idea  of  buying  all 
hogs  for  sale  and  holding  them  for 
a  good  market. 


RANCHO  SANTA  MARGARITA,     D.  F.  Ccnant,  Prop.,  Modesto,  Cal. 

«..—  -        MERIT  JERSEYS  a«ars8" 


He  Taught  Us  How 


UNTIL  recently  most  of  us  thought  milking  to  be 
simply  a  matter  of  pull,  pull,  pull.    Some  think 
so  yet.    But  it's  not.  I£  you  watch  a  calf's  tongue 
when  he  swallows  you'll  see  the  difference. 

He  gets  his  mouth  full  of  milk — then  he  swallows.  And 
as  he  does,  his  tongue  massages  the  teat  backwards 
from  tip  to  udder. 

That's  Nature's  provision  for  the  prevention  of  con- 
gested blood  iu  the  teat  as  a  result  of  the  calf's  sucking. 
Sucking  draws  the  blood  to  the  tip  of  the  teat.  The 
tongue  massages  it  back  to  the  udder. 


MILKIN G  MACHINES 


with  our  new  Super-Simple  Pistonless  Pulsator  accomplish  the 
same  result.  Stops  the  sucking  and  lets  air  flow  in  between  the 
rubber  lining  and  the  walls  of  the  teat  cup. 

This  makes  the  rubber  lining  gently  massage  the  teat  from  tip  to 
?idder,  just  like  the  calf.  This  action  occurs  regularly  from  48  to 
52  times  a  minute. 

With  our  pistonless  pulsator,  there  are  no  more  leaky  pistons  re- 
sulting in  irregular,  nerve  racking  action.  The  suction  is  always 
uniform  and  gentle.  Soothes  the  cow  and  results  in  far  greater 
milk  flow.  Our  local  dealer  will  gladly  show  you  the 
"Empire"  without  obligation.  Call  on  him.  Write  for  our 
new  1918  catalog  No.  45 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey- 
Chicago,  III.    Denver,  Colo.    Montreal   Toronto  Winnipeg 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Empire  Cream  Separators,  Gasoline 
Engines  and  Farm  Electric  Planfs 


The  New  Empire 
Super-Simple 
Pulsator 

The  Pulsator  Without  a 
Piston 


Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  increase  the 
production  of  your  herd.    They  are  rich  in 
the  blood  of  the  great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 
Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited 

A.  A.  JENKINS,  R.  D.  1,  Tulare,  Cal. 

■ 

IN.  t~1.  LOCKE  CO. 

Lockeford,  Cal. 

Choice  young  bulls  of  King's  Valet 
Blood,  backed  by  Records. 
Call  at  the  ranch  and  make 
selection. 

T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 
Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young1  bull  calves  for  sale.    Fine  Indi- 
viduals with  Register  of  Merit  backing-. 

VENADERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  by  Altama  Interest,  Grand 
Champion  1918  State  Fair.    Awarded  two 
other  championships  and  10  firsts,  including 
Aged  Herd,  Breeders'  Young  Herd,  and  get 
of  sire.  Young  bulls  for  sale  from  dams  and 
granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
GUY  H.  MILLER,         MODESTO,  CAL. 

LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    Write  for  information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT,      CERES,  CAL. 
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Stop  Cream  Waste! 

$20  more  profit  per  cow  every  year  is  the 
average  gain  of  farmers  using  Viking 
Separators.  Many  do  far  better  than  that. 
Proved  by  carefully  kept  records  of 
thousands  of  Vikings. 

Don't  let  the  valuable  butter-fat  dollars  slip  away 
in  the  skim  railk  througrh  ordinary  separators. 
Geto/Ube  butter  fat  that  Is  in  the  milk  with  a 

W  CREAM  IT 

TseparatorV** 

Guaranteed  to  skim  to  three  one-hundred  ths  of 
one  per  cent!  No  separator  at  any  price  gets 
a  higher  percentage  of  cream.  Greater  capacity 
than  others  of  equal  rating.  Mechanically  supe- 
rior. Easy  to  operate  (starts  at  a  touch  on  the 
handle).  Simple  in  construction  and  easy  to 
clean.  Lowest  in  price  because  it 
is  made  in  the  largest  cream  separator 
factory  in  theworld.  Guaranteed  for 
a  lifetime.  More  than  one 
million  in  use,  in  all  countries 
of  the  world.  Look  up  the 
Viking  dealer  and  investigate. 
The  Viking  is  a  money 
maker  for  you. 

Send  For  Two 
Free  Books 

Not  advertising  alone  but  the 
book. "Making  the  Dairy  Cow 
Pay,"  is  full  of  profit  making 
pointers  for  dairymen. 

Swedish  Separator  Co. 

Depf.BD     507  S.  Wells  St. 
Chicago,  111. 


RIVERVIEW  FARM 

Offers  the  17-month-old  Holstein- 
Friesian  bull 

'SEQUOIA  ZOZO  PIETERTJE' 

This  bull's  dam,  who  is  also  the 
sire's  dam,  is  a  cow  of  outstanding 
size  and  type  with  a  semi-official 
record  of  20252.4  lbs.  of  milk  con- 
taining 735.69  lbs.  fat,  or  919.6  lbs. 
of  80%  butter.  Record  at  age  of 
nine  years.  Price  $250.00. 
For  photos  and  pedigree  apply, 

R.  F.  FISHER,  Carlotta,  California. 


Consider  for  your  next  Herd  Sire 

a  Son  of 

Colantha  Sir  Pontiac  Aaggie 

a  S«n  of 

Colantha  Johanna  Lad 

who  has  two  daughters  with  rec- 
ords above  32  pounds;  20  other 
daughters  that  all  have  outstand- 
ing records  as  heifers. 

Our  offering  this  fall  in  young 
sires  you  will  find  particularly  at- 
tractive. 

OOTSHAtL  &  MAQRUDER 

RIPON,  CALIFORNIA 


rALVES 


RAISE  THEM  WITHOUT  MILK 
ON  BLATCHFORD'S  CALF  MEAL 
Write  for  free  particular* 
COULSON  POULTRY  &  STOCK  FOOD  CO 
 PETALUMA.  CALIFORNIA  

TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Ho*) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  Stat* 

DUROOJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINE LAND    F  A  R M . 
W.  O.  Pearson.  Prop.  Woodland.  Cal. 


GINN  HOLSTEIN  HERD  TO  BE 
DISPERSED. 

Readers  will  remember  that  when 
W.  H.  Oinn  &  Son  of  Corcoran  sold 
their  grade  Holsteins  a  few  years 
ago  and  went  into  the  purebred 
business  they  bought  nothing  but 
the  best. 

An  opportunity  is  now  offered 
others  to  make  a  similar  start,  for 
the  entire  herd  of  90  head  is  to  be 
dispersed  in  order  to  dissolve  the 
partnership.  Think  of  it!  This  is 
not  a  sale  where  a  breeder  wants  to 
get  rid  of  some  undesirable  stock. 
You  can  get  the  very  foundation 
animals  that  have  made  the  Ginn 
herd  famous.  This  includes  the  herd 
sire,  Aralia  De  Kol  Pontiac  Salambo, 
with  25  of  his  daughters  and  34 
cows  and  heifers  in  calf  to  him. 
Twenty-four  of  the  females  are 
daughters  of  Merci  Sir  Pondyke,  who 
is  by  a  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Royal  breeding  here. 

And  you  run  no  risk,  for  every 
animal  is  guaranteed  to  be  a 
breeder;  every  one  over  six  months 
of  age  is  tuberculin  tested  and  sold 
subject  to  retest,  except  a  few  of 
the  older  cows  that  will  be  sold  as 
represented  on  sale  day. 

The  sale  will  be  held  Thursday, 
October  10,  at  9:30  a.  m.  It  will  be 
conducted  by  the  California  Breed- 
ers Sales  and  Pedigree  Company,  and 
Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades  will  be  on  the 
block. 

BARGAINS  AT  TREWHITT  SALE. 


You  Can  Turn 
Your  Damaged 
Hay  Into  a 


PROFIT 


Buy  a  bunch  of 


The  W.  D.  Trewhitt  dispersal  sale 
of  Poland-Chinas,  held  at  Hanford, 
September  26,  brought  out  a  goodly 
number  of  spectators,  but  only  a  few 
real  buyers.  Consequently,  most  of 
the  animals  were  picked  up  at  bar- 
gain prices. 

W.  Bernstein  opened  the  sale  with 
a  talk  about  the  good  qualities  of 
Poland-Chinas,  and  his  short  talks 
throughout  the  sale  helped  to  make 
it  a  success. 

The  heaviest  buyer  was  T.  R.  Car- 
lyle  of  Sanger,  who  bid  in  16  head 
for  $1,360.  M.  Bassett  of  Hanford 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
add  six  of  the  best  to  his  already 
fine  herd.  Alan  Milnes  of  Riverdale 
found  five  to  his  liking,  and  J.  T. 
Boyd  picked  five  very  good  ones  to 
start  a  new  herd  at  Tipton.  The 
bargain  of  the  day  was  secured  by 
F.  E.  Fay  of  Tipton,  when  Jumbo 
Equal,  the  herd  sire  whose  daugh- 
ters topped  the  sale,  went  to  him  for 
$85. 

Other  buyers  were  A.  J.  Vancluf, 
Riverdale;  B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare;  W. 
Bernstein,  Hanford;  E.  R.  Eichner, 
Selma;  H.  D.  McCune,  Lemoore;  A. 
Buckland  &  Son.  Fresno;  C.  G.  Ham- 
blin,  Hanford;  Dr.  R.  Wilson,  Laton. 

Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades  cried  the  sale 
in  his  customary  entertaining  way. 
Forty-six  head  brought  $4,010,  an 
average  of  $87.17. 


California  Breeders  mret^ 

$350,000.00  r&5 

cattle  in  our  sales,  under  the  most  stringent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  organ- 
ization in  America.  Satisfied  buyers  have 
been  the  rule  in  all  our  sales. 
CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES  4  PEDIGREE  CO. 
C.  L.  DUOHES.  Sales  Misattr,  Sscrsmento,  Cal. 


HANFORD  POLAND-CHINA  SALE. 

The  mere  mention  of  a  sale  by 
the  Kings  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association  ought  to  have 
the  pulling  power  of  a  magnet  to 
draw  prospective  buyers  to  Hanford. 
These  sales  have  been  held  for  over 
three  years,  this  one  being  the  sixth 
semi-annual  sale.  Each  succeeding 
one  proves  better  than  the  last. 
Buyers  are  enthusiastic  over  their 
purchases  and  come  back  for  more. 

Kings  county  is  the  leading 
Poland-China  section  of  the  State, 
and  at  this  sale,  to  be  held  October 
9.  at  the  Fair  Grounds,  80  head  of 
registered  sows  and  boars  from  the 
leading  breeders  will  be  offered. 
For  size,  bone,  strong  backs,  good 
feet,  easy  feeding  qualities,  and  all 
that  goes  to  make  a  profitable  hog, 
you  can't  beat  the  kind  found  in 
Kings  county.  Plan  to  attend  this 
sale  and  take  home  a  few  choice 
animala  F*  D.  Ross,  secretary,  Han- 
ford, will  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
catalogue. 


Holstein  buyers  who  want  real 
quality  can  now  get  it  at  the  M. 
Holdridge  herd,  San  Jose.  On  ac- 
count of  a  change  of  location,  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  herd,  and 
animals  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
are    offered    at    attractive  prices. 


Creamcup  Holsteins 

and  make  up  your  losses. 

Holstein  cattle  are  good  feeders  and  not  over  particu- 
lar: They  will  turn  your  losses  into  gain. 

We  have  sold  our  Modesto  ranch  and  have  all  our 
stock  at  San  Jose  and  are  crowded  for  room. 

We  offer  a  string  of  mature  cows,  a  string  of  young 
cows ;  some  bred  heifers  and  a  bunch  of  fine  heifer  calves. 
We  also  have  a  bunch  of  young  bulls  priced  so  low  that 
you  can  grow  them  at  a  profit. 

Call  and  see  them  on  Alviso  Road,  one  and  one-half 
miles  beyond  city  limits,  out  North  1st  St. 


TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

M.  HOLDRIDGE, 


Route  A,  Box  437 

SAN  JOSE 


Phone:    San  Jose  5601  R-5 

CALIFORNIA 


^^^^^^^^ 


Registered  Guernsey  Cattle 

THE  herd  of  registered  Guernsey  Cattle  at  Elliott-Brant 
Rancho,  have  won  first,  second  or  third  in  every  class  irf* 
which  they  have  been  shown,  and  the  Junior  and  Grand 
Championship  at  the  California  State  Fair. 

Many  of  the  largest  records  for  milk,  made  in  the  west,  have 
been  made  in  this  herd  and  the  World's  Record  in  the  Roll  of 
Honor  class  was  made  by  a  four-year-old  cow  of  this  herd. 

This  Guernsey  milk  has  won  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  California 
State  Fair  and  has  won  first  in  the  Los  Angeles  Health  Board 
tests  five  times. 

Our  herd  sire  is  of  the  richest  blood  of  the  .  breed,  and  his 
sisters  and  brothers  have  world  records  both  for  price  and 
records  made. 

We  have  bull  calves,  frpm  Advanced  Register  cows  with 
records  up  to  750  lbs.  of  fat,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Write 
for  information  regarding  them. 

We  will  show  at  the  California  Liberty  Fair, 
Los  Angeles.   Do  not  fair  to  see  our  Exhibit. 

ELLIOTT- BRANT  RANCHO 

OWENSMOUTH         -         -  CALIFORNIA 


THISBULLWiii  Increase  Your  Butterf  at 

He  is  out  of  a  daughter  of  Prince  Riverside  Walker  and  is  a  tj-per  son  of  Model 

Francis  Gllsta.     Both  of  the  above  bulls  are  out  of  great  producing  families  Write 

or  come  and  see  him  and  other  Hol«tein  stock  we  have  for  sale.  ^_ 
C.  C.  SLATER,  Pacheco,  Contra  Costa  County. 


HEAVEN  AND  HELL 

8wedenborg*8  great  work,  400  pages,  IS  cents  postpaid. 
Futor  LsndeDkcrgcr,  Windsor  I'lace.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Dealers 
hi 

PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-48  First  St.,  Sao  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffitt  A  Tswne,    Los  Angeles 
Blake.  Mi  Fall  Co..         Portland.  Ore. 
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The  Mysteries  of 6 Mill  Run9  and  'MillFeed' 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Before  the  general  use  of  wheat 
flour  substitutes  the  term  "mill  run" 
indicated  in  California  markets  that 
the  material  was  composed  of  the 
bran,  shorts,  and  dark  middlings 
that  were  removed  from  the  wheat 
in  the  process  of  milling.  Usually 
the  finer  and  more  or  less  white 
middlings  had  already  been  sep- 
arated to  use  in  making  a  cheap 
grade  of  flour. 

Under  present  conditions  much  by- 
product is  taken  from  the  various 
substitutes  for  wheat,  and  these  are 
being  mixed  with  the  material  known 
as  "mill  run."  Most  of  these  new 
by-products  are  coarser  and  less  de- 
sirable for  feed  than  the  material 
from  wheat,  and  to  make  it  market- 
able the  millers  now  use  the  mid- 
dlings that  were  formerly  sold  sep- 
arately to  make  what  is  now  known 
as  "mixed  feed."  There  is  no  stand- 
ard mixture  as  yet;  each  lot  is  ap- 
praised on  its  merits,  according  to 
what  it  may  happen  to  contain. 

Inquiries  have  been  received  at 
the  office  of  the  Rural  Press  lately 
relative  to  mill  feed  prices  and 
where  the  same  may  be  obtained.  It 
is  just  as  well  for  stockmen  to  real- 
ize that  mill  feeds  are  extremely 
scarce  as  well  as  high  priced,  and 
that  less  dependence  must  be  placed 
on  mill  feeds  and  resort  had  to  such 
feeds  as  barley  and  oats. 

As  a  result  of  inquiries  this  week 
at  the  headquarters  of  two  of  the 
leading  milling  companies  of  this 
coast,  it  was  learned  that  they  have 
no  bran,  shorts  or  middlings,  as 
such,  for  sale.  These  mills  now 
make  "mill  run"  only,  and  orders 
for  this  commodity  are  booked  far 
ahead  of  the  visible  supply.  Sperry 
&  Co.  inform  the  Rural  Press  that 
orders  for  lots  in  excess  of  ten  tons 
will  not  be  received. 


One  of  our  correspondents  is  par- 
ticularly solicitous  about  obtaining 
millstuffs  for  his  hogs.  As  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  almost  unobtainable 
mill  feeds,  he  is  recommended  to 
try  ground  (not  rolled)  barley,  with 
5  to  10  per  cent  tankage  or  skim 
milk  (or  buttermilk).  This  makes 
an  excellent  ration.  If  tankage  is 
fed,  use  10  per  cent  for  growing 
stock,  but  only  5  per  cent  for  finish- 
ing off. 

No  patriotic  farmer  will  feed 
wheat  to  his  stock  in  these  times  of 
war  stress,  no  matter  what  the  price 
advantage,  unless  no  other  suitable 
feed  can  be  had.  If  his  cupidity 
gets  the  better  of  his  patriotism  and 
he  insists  on  serving  up  wheat  to 
his  four-footed  boarders,  he  runs  the 
risk  of  being  called  to  account  by 
the  Pood  Administration  for  so  do- 
ing. Some  wheat  stocks  have  been 
confiscated  already  where  their  pos- 
session has  been  abused. 


SCOURS  IN  PIGS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  several 
litters  qf  pigs  that  are  scouring 
badly.  What  is  the  cause  of  this, 
and  what  should  I  do  to  overcome 
it? — J.  L.  D.,  Imperial. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

This  is  generally  caused  by  the 
sow  catching  cold,  by  overfeeding 
her,  or  by  a  sudden  change  in  her 
diet,  resulting  in  an  acid  condition 
of  milk,  which  is  transferred  to  the 
pigs.  It  should  be  checked  promptly 
or  it  will  stunt  the  pigs. 

If  you  are  using  a  stock  powder, 
give  the  sow  one-half  pint  for  every 
200  pounds  of  her  weight,  once  a 
day  for  two  days  in  succession;  then 
once  a  week.  If  you  are  not  using 
stock  powder,  add  a  tablespoon  of 
baking  soda  to  her  slop  twice  daily. 


■  iwrr  Am/  '       +m  mm  m. 


LIVE  OAK  CALIFORNIA 


RERKSHIRES 

^^iiiiiiiiimmimimimiiimniiiimi 

Our  entire  show  herd  will  be  seen  and 
later  sold  at  the  Western  Berkshire  Con- 
mess  sale,  October  24,  Liberty  Fair,  Los 
Angeles. 

This  includes  LIVE  OAK  CHAMPION, 
Reserve  Grand  Champion,  and  LIVE  OAK 
LAUREL,  First  Prize  Yearling  Sow  at 
the  recent  State  Pair.  Also  the  entire 
herd  bred  by  exhibitor,  and  which  took 
First  Prize. 


SHORTHORNS 

^JiiiiiiiiiiiiimimimiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

At  the  Los  Angeles  Liberty  Fair  we 
shall  show  the  white  bull,  HALLWOOD 
VILLAGER;  the  two-year-old  heifer, 
BROADMOORS  SULTANA^  2ND,  grand 
daughter  of  Whitehall  Sultan;  the  white 
heifer,  LADY  ROBERTA;  the  yearling 
heifer,  MAYFIELD  URY;  and  a  roan 
heifer  calf,  daughter  of  Hallwood  Vil- 
lager. 


Visitors  Welcome  at  Our  Stalls 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 


Expert  Livestock  Auctioneers 


Purebred  Stock  Sales 


a  Specialty 


Sales  Conducted  in  All  Parts 
of  California 

Ben  A.  Rhoades  &  Harold  B.  Rhoades 


1501-3-5  So.  Main  St., 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ATTENTION 


is  called 
to  our 


WHITE  MAYFLOWER 
Undefeated  in  class  1917,  and  Jr.  Cham- 
pion at  the  California  State  Fair. 


Shorthorn 
Cattle 


on  exhibition  at  the 


CaliforniaLibertyFair 

Los  Angeles,  Oct.  12  to  26,  and 

San  Francisco  Live  Stock  Show 

November  2nd  to  I  Oth 
T.  T.  MILLER 

Los  Angeles  =         =  California 


SPECIALIST  IN 

Registered  Beef 

CATTLE 

I  am  la  firm  advocate  of  the  use  of  better  sires — Registered 
Bulls — reflecting  through  correct  breeding  a  high  standard  of 
early  development  in  weight,  quality  and  finish,  insuring  most 
satisfactory  results. 

L,  devote  my  entire  time  keeping  in  touch  with  the  Registered  Beef  Trade,  much  of 
it  among  the  most  expert  and  reliable  Eastern  breeders,  which  enables  me  to  save 
time  and  other  expenses  when  buying. 

I  will  deliver  at  this  end  for  less  money  than  a  stranger  to  the  trade  can  buy  at 
the  other  end,  so  let  me  quote  you  prices  on  Registered  Beef  Breeds  Delivered. 

I  was  born  among  Shorthorns  and  have  been  among  Beef  Cattle  ever  since.  My 
thirty  years'   experience  in  California  has  shown  me  just  what  the  State  needs  in 

Registered  Beef  Cattle 

and  any  one  of  the  following  list  of  a  few  of  my  customers — all  experienced  Beef 
men — will  tell  you  I  deliver  the  right  kind: 


MAYO  NEWHALL,  San  Francisco 
SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  Newman 
WM.  BEMMERLY,  Woodland 
STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  FARM 


HOLT  &  GREGG,  Redding 
H.  H.  GABLE,  Esparto 
HOWARD  TILTON,  Gllroy 
B.  F.  RUSH,  Suisun 


R.  M.  DUNLAP 


HOTEL  LAND, 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 
H.  L.  &  E.        MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE       nDMONnAI  P    ff|  B.  D.  No.  1 

D CROC-JERSEY    SWINE    UrvlUWHUftLU    \sVJ .      REDWOOD    CITY.  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA  HOG  BOOK,  $2. 


By  W.  S.  Guilford 


Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco. 
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HAMPSHIRES 


or 


Boquet  Canyon  Herd 

WON 

Grand  Champion  on  a  six-months-old  pig — something  unusual.  Also 
Reserve  Senior  Champion  Sow,  Junior  Champion  Boar,  and  Reserve 
Junior  Champion  Sow.    7  firsts,  G  seconds,  4  thirds. 
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Director  Junior 


GRAND  CHAMPION 

We  offer  some  choice  bred  sows,  and  some  open  March  gilts  that  we 
will  breed  to  any  boar  in  our  herd.  Also  some  brothers  and  half-brothers 
to  our  Grand  Champion  boar.  Director  Junior. 

Every  hog  guaranteed  to  please. 

N   SEE  US  AT  

LIBERTY  FAIR 

Los  A  n  geles,    Oct.  20  to  26 

OR  WRITE 

L.  A.  DENKER,   Saugus,  Cal. 


Are  You  Breeding  to  a  Standard? 


Orion  Cherry  King  and  Col 


Strains  of  DUROCS 


15  Bred  Gilts 
and  6  Febru- 
ary Boars. 


15  Sprin 
Open  Gilts, 
^   10  April  Boars 


See  Exhibit  at- 


ORIN  KING  GANO 


Liberty  Fair— Los  Angeles 

OCTOBER  20  to  26 

DONALD  GRAHAM,         Lancaster,  Cal. 


THE  POPLARS  RANCH 

REGISTERED 

Hampshire  Swine 

See  my  Herd  at 

Liberty  Fair 

Oct.  20  to  26 

Have  a  limited  number  of  three-months  old  weanlings  for  sale;  am 
booking  orders  for  future  delivery  from  Gen.  Tipton.  Have  a  few 
young  boars  sired  by  Duke's  Allen,  Grand  Champion,  1917,  Sacramento. 

C.  J.  GILBERT,  Lancaster,  California. 


'  [Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

"Don't  ask  me  about  my  stock,"  . 
said  a  young  breeder  who  exhibited 
at  the  State  Fair  this  year.     "I'm  | 
disgusted.     Not  with,  the  judging, 
but  with  myself.    I  have  been  breed- 
ing registered  stock  for  three  years 
and  I  thought  that  I  knew  type.  I 
thought   that   my  stock   was   good  | 
enough,  to  win  here  this  year,  but  j 
look  at  the  results.    I  won  very  few 
ribbons,  and  no  high  ones  at  that,  i 

"PKN\l   WISE  kND  POUND  FOOLISH." 

"What's  the  reason  for  it?  Sim- 
ply  that  I  kept  my  . nose  too  close  to  I 
the  grindstone.     I  read  books  and 
papers  and   bulletins  on   livestock,  ] 
and  thought  that  I  knew  the  game,  ; 
but   I   failed    to   attend    the   fairs  I 
where  representative  animals  of  the 
breed  are  brought  together,  and  the 
result  is  that  I  have  been  breeding 
an  entirely  different  type  from  that 
favored  by  the  judges.    So  I've  got 
to  get  a  new  herd  sire  of  this  type 
and  go  through  the  slow  process  of  ! 
breeding  up  my  herd.    This  will  set  j 
me  back  several  years  and  will  mean  j 
a  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  me,  j 
all  of  which  I  could  have  saved  had 
I  not  been  'penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.'    I  thought  that  I  was  sav-  j 
ing  money  by  not  going  to  the  fairs, 
but  I  find   that  it  really  was  the  | 
dearest  kind  of  extravagance." 

One  more  illustration  before  we 
attempt  to  draw  our  moral.  An- 
other young  breeder  was  similarly 
disgusted  with   himself  because  he 


Press  by  It.  H.  Whitten.] 

worth.  It  has  been  proved  that 
beauty  and  production  can  go  hand 
in  hand. 

SHOW  ANIMALS  BREED  WELL. 

Furthermore,  the  theory  that  show 
animals  do  not  breed  well  and  do 
not  reproduce  their  kind  has  been 
exploded.  Take  Poland-China  hogs, 
for  instance,  and  only  the  Illinois 
and  Iowa  State  Fairs  this  year.  At 
Illinois  a  junior  yearling,  the  largest 
ever  shown  there,  was  made  grand 
champion,  and  he  was  a  son  of  a 
grand  champion  of  last  year.  The 
grand  champion  sow  at  the  same 
show  was  a  daughter  of  the  grand- 
champion  sow  of  the  world  last  year, 
and  sired  by  the  grand  champion 
boar  of  Illinois  last  year.  The  ju- 
nior champion  sow  was  a  litter  mate 
to  the  junior  champion  boar. 

At  the  Iowa  Fair  the  grand  cham- 
pion boar  was,  sired  by  the  grand 
champion  of  Illinois  in  1917,  out  of 
the  grand  champion  sow  of  the  world 
of  1917,  and  a  litter  brother  to  the 
grand  champion  sow  of  Illinois  this 
year.  The  grand  champion  sow  was 
a  daughter  of  the  grand  champion 
boar  of  the  world  in  1916.  The 
junior  champion  sow  was  of  the  same 
breeding  as  the  sow  that  won  the 
junior  championship  of  the  world 
last  year. 

That's  the  way  it  goes  every- 
where. Champions  and  grand  cham- 
pions this  year  are  sons  and  daugh- 
ters  of    previous    champions  and 


Sires  of  this  type — strong  in  breed  ehururteristirs — will  stump  their  good  points  upon  their 
offspring  and  quickly  build  up  a  herd. 


had  failed  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  by  attending  fairs  regularly. 
He  won  only  a  few  fourth  and  fifth 
prizes,  but  instead  of  being  sore  at 
the  judge  he  went  to  him  and  asked 
why  he  had  not  been  awarded  more 
ribbons.  "And  then  I  was  treated  to 
the  surprise  of  my  life,"  he  said  in 
discussing  the  matter,  "for  I  learned 
from  my  talk  with  him  that  many 
of  the  animals  I  had  at  home  in  the 
pasture  would  have  stood  in  greater 
favor  had  I  brought  them. 

"So  I  am  going  home  to  get  those 
animals   in   shape   for  the  Liberty 
Fair  at  Los  Angeles.    I  am  not  go- 
ing to  take  any  more  animals  to 
i  that  show  than  I  had  at  the  State 
Fair,  but  I  am  going  to  win  three 
times  as  many  ribbons,  because  now 
I  I  can   pick   the  animals  that  will 
I  measure  up  to  the  scale  of  points 
and  please  the  judge." 

So  here  we  have  two  true  expe- 
riences; two  good  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  fairs;  two  good  proofs 
that  a  circuit  of  fairs  is  much  bet- 
ter than  only  one  fair  in  a  season. 
And  the  moral  of  it  all  is — learn  the 
type  that  is  wanted,  breed  for-  it 
and  stick  to  it.  , 

SHOW  AMI  BREEDING  TYPE  IDENTICAL. 

The  old  argument  that  show  type 
and  breeding  type  are  so  widely  dif- 
ferent that  intelligent  comparisons 
cannot  be  drawn  is  a  back  num- 
ber. Time  was  when  there  seemed 
to  be  little  correlation  between  the 
types  represented  at  the  shows  and 
the  animals  at  home  that  did  the 
best  work.  But  that  time  has  passed, 
and  standards  have  been  established 
that  are  raised  to  the  plane  of  great- 
est efficiency  and  highest  practical 


grand  champions.  Winning  animals 
are  brothers  and  sisters,  half  broth- 
ers and  half  sisters  to  the  winning 
animals  of  previous  years.  And  each 
show  demonstrates  that,  one  with 
another,  the  type  and  conformation 
of  the  different  champions  and  win- 
ners shows  great  similarity. 

FARMERS  WANT  SHOW  TVPE. 

Besides  this  pleasing  uniformity 
of  type,  this  definiteness  of  blood 
line  value,  and  the  consistency  of 
the  judging  at  different  shows,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  buying  of 
breeding  stock  shows  a  marked  ten- 
dency toward  an  appreciation  of  the 
blood  and  type  of  prize  winners — 
!  not  only  in  the  winning  animals 
themselves,  but  in  those  that  have 
been  kept  at  home  in  the  breeding 
pen.  In  other  words,  the  judgment 
of  the  show  ring  judges  has  been 
vindicated  by  the  hard-headed  farm- 
ers who  buy  for  production  and 
profit  only. 

MUST  HAVE  DEFINITE  AIM. 

So  if  we  expect  to  reach  the  goal 
of  success  in  livestock  raising  we 
must  learn  what  the  best  type  is  and 
then  breed  for  that  type.  Blind 
effort  will  not  bring  success  in.  this 
or  any  other  line.  No  matter  how 
hard  a  man  may  work,  he  can't  ac- 
complish the  best  results  without 
having  a  definite  aim.  He  can't  use 
his  powers  to  the  best  advantage 
when  he  is  simply  trying  to  do  his 
best.  He  must  have  a  goal  to  reach; 
he  must  have  a  strong  purpose  to 
unify  his  efforts  and  give  direction 
to  his  powers. 

Suppose  a  sculptor  went  to  work 
in  a  dreamy  way  and  knocked  out  a 
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chunk  of  marble  here  and  there, 
without  any  idea  of  what  he  was 
going  to  create.  What  would  be  the 
result?  He  would  have  a  rougher 
piece  of  stone  than  the  one  nature 
gave  him.  As  some  great  man  has 
said,  "He  who  cannot  see  an  angel 
in  the  rough  marble  can  never  call 
it  out  with  mallet  and  chisel." 

BREED  FOR  IDEAL  TYPE. 

And,  similarly,  he  who  does  not 
see  an  animal  of  the  ideal  type  with 
his  mind's  eye  will  never  be  able 
to  raise  animals  of  ideal  type.  Why, 
an  army  of  soldiers  firing  at  random 
would  accomplish  no  less  than  an 
army  of  breeders  who  have  no  par- 
ticular aim  in  their  breeding  opera- 
tions beyond  the  natural  increase  in 
numbers. 

We  must  do  as  little  Johnny  did 
with  his  banty  hens.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  size  of  their  eggs, 
so  he  got  an  ostrich  egg,  tied  it  to 
a  beam  in  the  hen  coop,  and  hung 
a  card  above  it  with  these  words  on 
it:  "Keep  your  eye  on  this  and  do 
your  best." 

We  must  profit  by  Johnny's  advice 
to  the  banty  hens,  and  aim  high. 
We  must  keep  before  us  constantly 
a  mental  picture  of  the  most  ap- 
proved type  of  the  kind  of  animal 
we  are  raising.  And  the  place  to 
form  that  "mental  picture  is  on  the 
fair  circuit.  As  Prof.  Simpson  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  says: 
"The  fair  circuit  is  the  school  of  the 
constructive  breeder.  Few  men  at- 
tain outstanding  success  who  are  not 
close  students  of  show  ring  stand- 
ards and  awards." 

SHOW  RINGS  DETERMINE  CORRECT  TYPE. 

You,  Mr.  Livestock  Man,  are  in 
business  for  just  one  thing — profit. 
So  it  is  up  to  you  to  attend  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  different  fairs  that 
are  being  held  this  fall  and  winter, 
that  you  may  see  the  best  specimens 
of  the  breeders'  art,  make  compari- 
sons, get  ideas  of  preferences,  and 
establish  a  definite  type  in  your 
mind — the  correct  type. 

Perhaps  you  will  find  it  necessary 
to  buy  a* few  new  animals  to  develop 
the  right  type  in  your  herd.  If  so, 
you  will  find  a  fine  assortment  to 
choose  from,  and  you  need  not  hesi- 


tate to  invest  considerable  money  in 
good  foundation  stock,  for  the  vision 
of  the  breeder's  future  was  never 
brighter  than  it  is  today.  The  de- 
mand for  high-class  breeding  stock, 
as  well  as  for  meat,  dairy  products 
and  wool,  is  almost  insatiable.  It  is 
bound  to  increase  constantly  while 
the  war  lasts,  and  will  continue  for 
many  years  after  the  scrap  is  over. 

Furthermore,  while  the  prices  of 
livestock  will  continue  high,  the 
prospects  for  cheaper  feed  this  sea- 
son are  excellent.  Barley  is  already 
selling  at  a  price  which  makes  it  a 
most  profitable  feed,  and  the  recent 
abundant  rains  give  promise  of  a 
green  fall  and  winter. 

So  this  is  the  time  to  get  into  the 
livestock  game,  or  to  carry  it  on 
more  extensively  if  you  are  already 
in  it,  and  to  breed  your  herd  up  to 
the  highest  approved  standard.  And 
this  means — attend  the  fairs. 

Paste  the  dates  in  your  hat — Cali- 
fornia Liberty  Fair,  Los  Angeles, 
October  20  to  26  (livestock  show), 
and  International  Livestock  Show, 
San  Francisco,  November  2  to  10. 
Plan  now  to  attend.  You  can't  af- 
ford to  miss  them. 


DAIRY  STEER  GAINS. 

One  hundred  dairy  steers  gained 
365  pounds  in  115  days  last  spring 
for  W.  W.  Cochran  of  Imperial 
county.  The  steers  were  yearlings 
of  mongrel  breeding  and  very  thin. 
They  weighed  450  pounds  when  the 
feeding  began  and  815  pounds  when 
marketed. 

During  the  first  thirty  days  they 
received  all  the  silage  they  wanted, 
plus  about  three  pounds  of  cotton- 
seed meal  per  day.  The  second 
month  the  meal  was  increased  to 
five  pounds,  and  the  third  month  to 
seven  pounds.  Twenty-five  days  be- 
fore the  finishing  was  completed  the 
silage  ran  out  and  they  were  fed 
cottonseed  hulls  and  eight  pounds  of 
the  meal. 

If  you  want  to  raise  milch  goats 
successfully,  write  to  the  University 
of  California  for  particulars  about 
the  new  correspondence  course  now 
being  offered  by  them. 


ROSE  CREST 

BerKsHires 

10  Daughters  and  Grand  Daughters  of  RIVAL  CHAMPION  BEST 
127963,  all  guaranteed  to  be  safe  in  pig,  to  be  sold  at  the 

BERKSHIRE  CONGRESS  SALE 
AUCTION 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  24th 

They  are  *he  big,  smooth,  stretchy  kind,  with  plenty  of  bone,  good 
spread  of  ribs,  heavy  loins,  strong  backs  and  feet. 

Have  four  boars  of  the  same  breeding  for  sale  that  will  be  shown 
at  the  Liberty  Fair.  Look  us  up  at  the  Fair  and  see  what  we  have, 
or  write  us. 


F.  L.  HALL,  Prop. 


Perris 


California 


BUY  BERKSHIRES  for  PROFIT 

They  are  the  best  hogs  for  business  farmers,  for  they  makefile  highest  priced  pork  from  the  lowest 
priced  feeds.    Noted  for  their  prolificacy,  prepotency  and  easy-feeding,  quick-maturing  qualities. 

GREAT  LIBERTY  FAIR  SALE 

50  HEAD-MOSTLY  BRED  SOWS-FEW  CHOICE  BOARS 


Here  is  the  opportunity  you  have 
been  waiting  for  to  get  choice 
breeding  stock  at  your  own  prices. 

The  leading  breeders  of  the  State 
have  selected  some  of  their  best 
stock — even  their  prize-winners — in 
order  to  place  the  right  kind  of  foun- 
dation stock  in  the  hands  of  be- 
ginners. 

The  names  of  these  breeders  alone 
are  enough  to  guarantee  the  quality 
of  the  stock. 

It  is  just  the  kind  you  ought  to 
have  to  start  you  right  and  insure 
your  success. 


Maplewood  Stock  Farm,  Calistoga,  will 
consign  their  State  Fair  Junior  Champion 
Boar,  Maplewood  Royal  Prince  3rd. 

A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon,  will  offer 
two  winning  senior  yearling  sows;  also  a 
winning  boar  pig. 

Carruthers  Farms,  Live  Oak,  will  sell 
their'  entire  State  Fair  show  herd  of  ten 
head,  one  of  which  will  be  Live  Oak 
Laurel,  daughter  of  Forest  Grove  Laurel 
2nd. 

F.  L.  Hall,  Perris,  will  consign  12  sows, 
several  being  daughters  of  Rival  Cham- 
pion's Best,  and  the  rest  granddaughters. 

Other  consignors  will  include: 
Jas  Mills  Orchard  Corporation,  Hamil- 
ton City. 
Anita  M.  Baldwin,  Santa  Anita. 
Frank  A.  Brush,  Santa  Rosa. 
Homer  Hewins,  Calistoga. 


REMEMBER 
THE  DATE- 


FOREST   GROVE    I/Al'REL  2ND. 
Hit  daughter,  Live  Onk  Laurel,  will  sell. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  October  24th 


This  will  be  Berkshire  Day  at  the  Fair.  Plan  to  attend  on 
that  day  and  be  sure  to  take  in  this  great  sale.  It  will  prove 
an  eye-opener  to  you. 


Now  is  the  time 
hog  to  bank  on. 
money  in  the  ban 


to  get  into  the  game;  the  Berkshire  is  the 
The  kind  you  buy  at  this  sale  will  put 
K  for  you. 


WESTERN  BERKSHIRE  CONGRESS 


W.  M.  CARRUTHERS,  Live  Oak,  President 


HOMER  HEWINS,  Calistoga,  Secretary 
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WE  ARE  SELLING 

BRED  SOWS  in 

Kings  County  Poland=China  Breeders  Ass'n 

Nearly  all  of  these  sows  are  sired  by 
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MODEL  FELLOW,  552604 

BRED  EITHER  TO  KING  GERSTDALE  JONES 

Who  is  a  grandson  of  Qerstdale  Jones,  the  $6,600  Boar. 

OR    KING  T1MM 

Who  is  by  Severe's  Big  Timm,  a  wonderful  sire 

M.  BASSETT  &  SON 

HANFORD,  CAL. 


Noted  Lecturer  Endorses  S.  F.  Show 


fatten  a  Hog 
-without  cost 


on  what  your  hogs  waste,  for  it's  wasted  grain  that  eats 
hog  profits.  With  a  Calco  Automatic  Grain  Feeder  the  hogs 
eat  as  much  and  as  often  as  they  like.  But  they  can't  waste 
grain.  It  slides  down  into  the  circular  trough  only  as  fast  as 
consumed.    It  can't  be  rooted  out. 

CaLco  Automatic  Grain  Feeder 

will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  months  through  grain  saved.  It  is 
a  permanent  investment.  Made  of  "Armco"  rust-resisting 
galvanized  iron  with  a  cast  iron  base.  Extremely  durable, 
sanitary;  can't  be  upset.  The  high  cost  of  grain  feed  demands 
feeding  economy — Calco  Automatic  Feeder  is  the  answer. 
Try  one  out — write  today  for  literature  and  price  list. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

406  Parker  St.,  Berkeley.  417  Leroy  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


Calco  Automatic 
Ho^  Graixi  ( 


GREATHERD  SIRES 


CALIFORNIA  JUMBO  BUSTER 

By  Buster  Buster,  out  of  a  Long 

Jumbo  sow. 
A  SON  OF  GERSTDALE  JONES 

The  StS.000  boar.   Just  arrived. 


These  boars  are  the  big,  smooth  Poland-Chinas,  with  plenty  of  stretch 
and  bone.  Stock  for  sale — the  kind  that  will  make  you  money.  Write 
your  wants. 


A.  BUCKLAND  &  SON 

FRESNO,  -  =  CALIFORNIA 


CHESTER  WHITES  FOR  PROFIT 

HIGHLANDER,  the  $1000  Grand  Champion  Boar 
heads  our  mammoth  herd,  bred  for  large  litters,  rapid  growth  and  easy  feeding 
qualities.    Service  fee,  *100;  sows  guaranteed  safe  In  pig.    Some  corking  good 
March  pigs  for  sale.  ..,■-»,  —  .»•  »i 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM  Box  338  LAKEPORT,  CAL. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  601  BALBOA  HUM.. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Frees.] 


"In  my  judgment,  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  California  is 
a  livestock  show  of  the  proper  kind," 
declared  Dr.  George  Wharton  James, 
the  noted  California  writer  and  lec- 
turer, in  discussing  the  livestock 
situation  in  California.  Dr.  James 
has  been  conducting  a  series  of  in- 
teresting lectures  at  the  Land  Show 
at  the  Civic  Auditorium,  Oakland,  and 
besides  his  favorite  topic,  "The  Mis- 
sions and  Padres  of  California,"  be 
is  merging  his  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture  of  the  West 
with  its  economic  complement — the 
raising  and  breeding  of  livestock. 
"""California  can  compete  with  any 
livestock  market  in  the  world,"  de- 
clared Dr.  James,  in  discussing  the 
California  International  Livestock 
Show  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco, 
November  2  to  10.  "When  I  say 
California  I  mean,  of  course,  poten- 
tial California,  for  the  State  has  not 
come  into  its  own  yet.  To  my  mind 
it  is  the  economic  solution  of  the 
country.  First  we  raised  livestock 
in  California.  The  days  of  the  Dun- 
phys  and  the  Millers,  and  other 
noted  families,  is  now  a  matter  of 
history.  These  men  of  wealth  and 
vision  brought  to  California  the  first 
purebred  livestock.  Then  the  State 
gradually  went  into  agriculture,  and 
vast  fields  of  grain  and  alfalfa  were 
grown.  Finally  it  became  a  State 
noted  for  its  horticulture.  But  for 
a  long  time  the  need  of  something 
more  than  what  we  are  doing  has 
been  apparent. 

"I  have  been  a  student  of  Califor- 
nia for  nearly  fifty  years;  first  Its 
producing  possibilities,  and  then  its 
landmarks  and  its  literature.  I  can 
see  no  other  message  to  the  Califor- 
nian  now  than  that  sent  to  them 
by  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration, 'Produce,  and  then  produce 
more.' 

"Isn't  the  handwriting  right  there 
on  the  wall?  If  we  were  to  produce 
only  that  which  can  be  produced 
from  the  soil,  we  would  be  fulfilling 
our  best  efforts.  We  must  produce 
livestock  and  we  must  show  the 
people  how  it  can  and  should  be 
done.  California's  wealth  lies  in  her 
future  in  livestock.  Why,  the  things 
essential  for  such  production  are 
right  here — climate  and  food  and 
water.  Consider  the  possibilities  of 
California:  First,  climate;  never  too 
hot  nor  too  cold  to  suffer  a  hardship 
to  cattle;  feed  of  the  very  best 
quality  and  plenty  of  it;  the  alfalfa 
of  the  meadows  and  the  grass  of 
the  mountains. 

"It  is  well  known  that  in  Merced 
and  Stanislaus  counties,  where  there 
is  alfalfa  and  barley  and  pumpkins 
for  the  summer  feed  of  cattle,  the 
milk  is  of  the  highest  quality  and 
flavor  and  contains  the  most  butter- 
fat,  and  that  the  products  sell  for 
the  highest  price.  Cheeso,  butter, 
malt  products  with  milk  and  con- 
densed milk  itself  in  these  valleys 
are  all  of  the  finest  quality,  and  the 
most  saleable  and  desirable. 

"The  weeding  out  of  the  mongrel 
stock  for  the  purebred  stock,  of 
course,  must  follow  the  livestock  in- 


dustry. But,  do  not  think  for  a 
moment  that  because  livestock  is  the 
pursuit  of  many  wealthy  land  own- 
ers it  is  altogether  a  wealthy  man's 
occupation.  It  is  not.  Livestock 
raising  is  what  will  make  the  coun- 
try wealthy.  It  will  help  the  poor 
man  to  become  rich  with  the  coun- 
try. 

"We  must  all  help  in  this  big  war 
program,  and  the  best  way  we  can 
help  is  to  produce.  We  must  make 
possible  that  which  will  put  our 
products  to  the  very  best  use.  Show 
me  a  country  that  is  a  livestock 
country  and  I  will  show  you  the 
wealth." 

The  call  of  the  California  Inter- 
national Livestock  Show  is  being  an- 
swered every  day.  Besides  the  en- 
tries from  our  own  State,  they  are 
coming  in  every  day  from  all  parts 
of  the  West,  and  from  the  most 
noted  breeders.  For  instance,  H.  C. 
Lookabaugh  of  Watonga,  Okla.,  will 
show  his  famous  Shorthorns;  Max- 
well Miller  of  Steamboat  Springs, 
Colo.,  his  Shorthorns;  William  Har- 
rell  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  a  carload  of 
Herefords;  Frank  Reed  Sanders  of 
Chandler,  Ariz.,  both  Holsteins  and 
Dutch  Belted  cattle;  Thomas  Pio- 
neer Stock  Farm  of  Bushnell,  111.,  a 
carload  of  draft  horses;  Hereford 
Corporation  of  Wyoming,  Herefords; 
J.  Schilling,  Arroyo,  Colo.,  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine  and  Hampshire  sheep; 
University  of  Nevada,  Herefords  and 
Cocriedale  sheep. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  live- 
stock show  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and 
draft  horses,  there  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  best  horse  shows  ever 
presented  west  of  Chicago.  In  style 
and  quality  of  horses  it  will  bear 
comparison  with  such  pretentious 
horse  shows  as  those  held  annually 
at  Piping  Rock,  Long  Island,  at  Tux- 
edo. Saratoga,  or  Ontwentsia,  Chi- 
cago. 

There  will  be  about  forty  Eastern 
horses  from  noted  stables,  and  about 
sixty  from  California,  Washington 
and  Oregon.  Premiums  amounting 
to  $10,000  are  offered. 

While  the  horse  show  will  not 
open  formally  until  November  4, 
all  of  the  horses  will  be  on  exhi- 
bition in  their  stalls  the  opening  day 
of  the  Livestock  Show,  November  9, 
closing  one  day  before  the  Livestock 
Show  itself. 

Judges  so  far  selected  for  the  live- 
stock show  are:  Will  Reese,  Pilzer, 
Neb.,  Shorthorns;  Robt.  Mouser, 
Cambridge,  Neb.,  Herefords,  Angus 
and  steers;  William  Gillette,  Iowa 
Agriculture  College,  dairy  cattle; 
Thomas  Shattuck,  Hastings,  Neb., 
Poland-Chinas  and  Durocs.  Other 
judges  will  be  announced  later.  Five 
hundred  dollars  in  special  prizes  for 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  has  been  of- 
and  $250  has  been  offered  by  the 
Western  Berkshire  Congress  for 
Berkshires. 

All  who  are  thinking  of  showing 
livestock  should  remember  that  the 
entries  will  positively  close  October 
5.  Don't  wait  until  the  last  minute. 
Send  'em  along  now. 
fered  by  the  National  Association, 


Meet  Us  at  the  Liberty  Fair 

Are  you  expecting  to  buy  or  sell  any  stock  at  the  Liberty  Fair?  Do 
you  intend  to  investigate  milking  machines,  or  silos,  or  other  modern 
equipment?  Are  there  some  puzzling  questions  that  you  would  like  to 
have  answered?  Simply  hunt  up  a  Rural  Press  man  and  let  him  help 
you.  You  won't  fiiyl  him  inside  of  a  booth,  hollering  like  a  barker  at 
a  sideshow  and  frantically  endeavoring  to  get  subscriptions  by  offering 
war  maps,  cheap  fountain  pens  and  other  trinkets. 

The  Rural  Press  is  above  employing  such  methods.  We  have  never 
used  any  inducements  to  get  subscriptions  except  the  merits  of  the 
paper,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  a  fair  is  the  proper  place  to  solicit 
subscriptions.  People  go  there  to  be  entertained  and  instructed.  So 
while  we  are  always  represented  at  fairs,  our  men  go  to  serve  the 
people;  not  to  impose  upon  them. 

If  you  need  information,  advice  or  assistance  of  any  nature,  hunt  up 
a  man  with  a  "Pacific  Rural  Press"  badge  on.  No  matter  what  your 
need  may  be,  some  one  of  our  men  will  be  an  authority  along  that  line 
and  will  be  able  to  help  you.  You  will  find  the  scope  of  our  service 
sufficiently  broad  to  cover  all  of  your  requirements;  you  will  find 
willing  hands  and  fertile  brains  always  at  your  command.  And,  too, 
you  will  find  everything  done  with  a  warmth  of  feeling  that  will 
prove  the  deep  personal  interest  we  take  in  you.  Remember,  this 
service  is  absolutely  free.  Our  representatives  are  not  allowed  to 
receive  pay  or  gratuities  of  any  kind.  This  is  a  part  of  the  service 
to  which  your  subscription  entitles  you.  Don't  hesitate  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.    The  more  we  can  serve  you  the  better  it  will  please  us. 


October  5,  1918 
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When  the  New  Hogs  Arrive 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 1 


Expect  to  buy  any  hogs  at  the 
Liberty  Fair?  Perhaps  you  are 
thinking  of  getting  a  new  herd  boar, 
or  a  few  choice  bred  sows.  Pine! 
You  can't  have  too  much  good  stock. 
But  it  will  remain  good  only  as  you 
treat  it  right,  and  it  is  important  to 
give  particular  attention  to  hogs 
when  they  are  first  received. 

Handle  the  crates  carefully  in 
loading  and  unloading  them.  Don't 
drive  fast  on  the  way  home  if  the 
road  is  rough,  especially  if  you  have 
a  bred  sow.  When  you  get  the  hogs 
home,  take  them  out  of  the  crates 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  boards  can 
easily  be  removed  from  the  rear  ends 
of  the  crates  and  the  animals  will 
back  out.  Give  them  all  the  clean, 
fresh  water  they  want  to  drink,  but 
feed  them  lightly  at  first.  They  are 
under  abnormal  conditions  while 
traveling  and  probably  have  not 
eaten  much.  Consequently,  they 
will  overeat  if  given  the  opportunity, 
and  they  need  to  be  fed  sparingly 
until  they  are  back  to  normal  con- 
ditions. The  temptation  to  overfeed 
a  hog  just  received  is  so  strong  that 
it  requires  considerable  nerve  to 
limit  its  ration,  but  for  the  good  of 
the  animal  this  must  be  done.  If 
possible,  give  about  the  same  kind  of 
feed  that  the  hogs  have  been  receiv- 
ing. It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  them 
on  such  a  ration  right  along,  but 
abrupt  changes  upset  digestion  and 
cause  disorders  of  many  kinds,  so  it 
is  best  to  change  to  a  new  ration 
gradually. 

Watch  the  droppings  and  see  that 
the  bowels  are  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion by  feeding  laxative  foods.  If 
you  do  not  have  alfalfa  or-  green 
pasturage,  some  sort  of  green  feed 
should  be  supplied. 

The  hogs  should  have  a  comfort- 
able place  to  sleep,  and  should  be 


protected  from  summer  sun  and  win- 
ter rain.  They  can  stand  cold  much 
better  than  heat,  and  if  you  keep 
them  cool  in  summer  time  you  will 
eliminate  much  trouble.  They  should 
be  allowed  to  take  liberal  exercise, 
and  if  they  do  not  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  move  around  they  should  be 
driven  slowly  and  quietly  until  they 
have  had  a  fair  amount  of  exercise. 

A  young  boar  should  never  be 
allowed  to  run  with  sows.  It  will 
interfere  with  his  growth.  Two 
boars  may  be  kept  together,  provided 
their  tusks  have  been  removed,  and 
this  should  always  be  done.  Be 
rnreful  about  putting  a  bred  sow  in 
with  a  bunch  of  strange  ones.  They 
are  sure  to  fight  her,  and,  being  sev- 
eral against  one,  they  are  liable  to 
injure  her  or  ruin  the  litter  she  is 
carrying  and  perhaps  disable  her. 

If  an  animal  seems  stiff  or  lame 
when  taken  out  of  the  crate,  bathe 
its  limbs  in  warm  water  and  rub 
them  thoroughly,  using  witchhazel 
or  some  mild  liniment,  if  you  have 
it,  in  order  to  bring  back  a  good 
circulation  of  blood,  which  has  been 
retarded  by  the  confinement  and 
cramped  position  of  the  hog  while 
in  transit. 

The  hogs  may  seem  afraid  of  you 
at  first,  as  you  are  a  stranger  to 
them.  So  be  very  kind  and  patient 
with  them.  Win  their  confidence 
and  get  them  so  that  they  will  stand 
or  roll  over  for  you  to  scratch  them. 
Under  this  kind  of  treatment  they 
will  soon  become  accustomed  to  their 
new  surroundings  and  will  do  ef- 
ficient work  in  their  new  home. 


A  Yerington  (Nev.)  correspond- 
ent writes  the  Rural  Press  that  there 
is  an  abundance  of  hay  and  pastur- 
age in  Mason  Valley,  reports  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 


MORAL-BUY  HOLSTEINS 
NOW 

A  Wisconsin  soldier  in  France  wrote  to  Hoard's  Dairyman ;  "Before  I  left  home,  I 
heard  farmers  say:  'Oh,  I'm  going  to  sell  my  herd — feed  is  too  high  and  my  income 
too  small,  etc.'  If  these  same  farmers  could  only  look  ahead  and  realize  What  their 
herd  is  going  to  be  worth  as  soon  as  we  knock  the  war  ideas  out  of  Kaiser  Bill,  they 
would  change  their  tune  and  would  scratch  and  pinch  to  increase  the  herd.  There  is 
going  to  be  an  unheard  of  demand  for  GOOD  cows  and  the  fellow  who  is  far-sighted 
enough  to  raise  calves  now  is  going  to  reap  his  harvest  as  soon  as  peace  is  declared." 
There  is  not  a  question  of  doubt  that  every  man  who  owns  good  dairy  cows  will  profit 
by  holding  onto  them  right  now,  and  buying  more  good  ones  up  to  the  uttermost  limit 
of  his  capacity. 

And  while  he  is  buying  it  is  a  heap  more  satisfactory  and  profitable  to  buy  registered 
Holsteins. 

There  is  an  extra  good  herd  of  registered  Holstein  heifers.  49  of  them,  sired  by  two 
splendidly  bred  bulls  and  out  of  choice  cows,  in  the  herd  of  W.  H.  Ginn  &  Son.  which 
we  will  disperse  at  public  auction  on  their  farm,  one  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of 
Corcoran,  California,  on  Thursday,  October  10.  Besides  this  great  heifer  herd,  there 
are  many  choice  cows,  many  of  them  either  fresh  or  heavy  springers,  and  some  good 
young  bulls  just  right  for  dairy  herds. 

The  sale  will  start  promptly  at  9:30  a.  m..  as  there  are  over  90  head  to  sell,  with 
Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades  of  Los  Angeles  on  the  block. 

Management 

California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Co. 


C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager 


Sacramento,  Cal. 


GRAPEWILD  FARMS  BERKSMRES. 

Awarded  31  premiums  at  the  California 
State  Fair  this  year. 

Our  herd  of  brood  sows  is  the  result  of 
8  years  careful  selection  and  breeding. 

Our  litters  this  year  averaged  from  8 
to  9  strong  pigs. 

See  our  show  herd  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Liberty  Fair. 

We  will  have  5  extra  good  sows  in  the 
Berkshire  Sale. 

A.  B.  HUMPHREY,  Proprietor, 

ESGALON,  CAL. 


More  than  70  Registered 

Holstein  Cows 

31  OF  THEM  WITH  RECORDS  FROM  20  TO  33  POUNDS 
BUTTER  IN  7  DAYS,  30  OF  THEM  WITH  YEARLY  REC- 
ORDS UP  TO  OVER  24,000  POUNDS  MILK  AND  OVER 
1000  POUNDS  BUTTER,  BRED  TO  KING  MEAD  OF  RIV- 
ERSIDE, PRINCE  GELSCHE  WALKER,  SEGIS  PONTIAC 
DE  KOL  BURKE,  SIR  AAGGIE  DE  KOL  ACME,  AND 
KING  MORCO  ALCARTRA,  are  only  a  part  of  the  offering  to 
be  made  at  public  auction  by 

A.W.  Morris&SonsCorporation 

WOODLAND,  CALIFORNIA, 

Thursday,  November  12, 1918. 

NO  OTHER  HERD  IN  THE  WORLD  COULD  OFFER  A  HERD  OF  COWS  BRED  TO 
FIVE  OF  THEIR  OWN  HERD  SIRES,  EVERY  ONE  OF  WHICH  HAS  SIRED  A 
WORLD'S  RECORD  DAUGHTER  OR  HAS  FOR  A  DAM  A  COW  THAT  MADE  A 
WORLD'S  RECORD. 

There  will  be 

THREE  COWS  with  records  from  .30  to  33  pounds  butter  in  seyen  days. 
TWENTY-EIGHT  COWS  with  records  from  20  to  29.87  poiinds  butter  in  seyen  days. 
THIRTY  COWS  with  records  up  to  over  24,000  pounds  milk  and  over  1000  pounds 

butter  in  one  year. 
TWENTY-FIVE  FRESH  COWS,  tremendous  producers. 

DAUGHTERS  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker:  Sesris  Pontiac  De  Kol  Burke:  De  Kol  Hengerveld 
Burke;  Alcartra  Polkadot  Corrector;  De  Kol  Burke;  Ignaro  De  Kol;  Juliana  King-  of 
Riverside:  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Johanna  Lad;  King-  Mead  of  Riverside:  Aralia  King;  Buf- 
falo Skylark  Ames:  Colantha  Sir  Pontiac  Aatrsrie:  De  Kol  Spofford  Promise;  Woodcroft 
Pontiac  Korndyke:  Tilly  Alcartra  Son;  King  Pontiac  Ruby  Burke;  and  other  noted  sires. 


Every  animal  sold  is  positively 
guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder. 


No  animal  in  this  sale  Is 
tuberculin  tested. 


Some  very  highly  bred  and  high  record  cows  in  this  sale  are  along  in  years,  and  a 
few  have  blemished  udders,  but  they  are  vigorous  breeding  cows  and  great  producers, 
besides  being  bred  to  world  famous  bulls.  It  will  be  a  rare  opportunity  to  secure  this 
blood  at  prices  far  inside  their  real  value. 

CATALOG  IN  PREPARATION.     WRITE  FOR  ONE. 
Management 

California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Company 

i.  M.  HENDERSON,  Jr.,  Pres.  C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager 

Sacramento,  California. 

Auctioneers — Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Co).  Cy  N.  Clark. 


Liberty  Bonds  and 

uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiinmiimmiiii 

HOLSTEINS 


Buy  the  Liberty  Bonds  first,  and  then  buy  registered  Holsteins  to  make  more  money 
to  buy  more  Liberty  Bonds.     It's  a  sure,  safe,  business  proposition. 

Buy  Holsteins  at  the  Second  Modesto  Sale  mS\ ulUm 

The  females  will  include  high  record  show  cows,  daughters  of  high  record  cows  and 
high  record  bulls,  high  record  show  bulls,  cows  and  heifers,  bred  to  29.  30.  and 
40-pound  sires. 

Among  them  are:  FOTOKI  JOHANNA  2nd,  a  27.86-pound  show  cow:  DORA  HEN- 
GERVELD  OF  SYLVAN  IRIS,  a  23.06-pound  senior  four-year-old  show  heifer;  12 
DAUGHTERS  OF  HERMANA  IGNARO,  whose  sire  is  by  Ignaro  De  Kol.  the  only  bull 
with  nine  daughters  above  20,000  pounds  milk  in  one  year;  A  DAUGHTER  OF  PRINCE 
GELSCHE  WALKER,  with  a  junior  two-year-old  yearly  record  of  577.8  pounds  butter; 
A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  44-POUND  $15,000  BULL,  Spring  Farm  Pontiac  Cornucopia, 
due  to  calve  November  8  to  the  twice  Grand  Champion  bull.  King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly. 
and  her  four  nearest  dams  average  33.80  pounds  butter  in  seven  days — BUY  THIS 
ONE;  A  25.01-POUND  COW  that  made  18,362.3  pounds  milk  and  814.23  pounds  butter 
in  one  year:  A  24.38-POUND  COW  heavy  with  calf  to  King  Segis  Alcartra  Abbekerk, 
30-pound  son  of  the  $50,000  bull;  A  20-POUND  COW  that  made  644.09  pounds  butter 
in  320  days,  heavy  with  calf  to  Prince  Alcartra  Korndyke.  son  of  Tilly  Alcartra;  AND 
MANY  OTHERS  from  two-months-old  daughters  of  a  30-pound  sire  up  to  good  rec- 
ord cows. 

Exceptionally  High  Class  Bulls 

HUBBAVALE  ARTIS  TWISK  NETHERLAND,  by  a  31-pound  sire  and  out  of  a  30-pound 
dam:  SIR  CHIMACUM  WAYNE  WOODCREST,  by  a  son  of  Chimaoum  Wayne  Boon  and  out 
of  a  29.81-pound  junior  three-year-old  that  is  a  first-class  prospect  for  a  35-pound 
record  this  winter:  KING  SEGIS  ABBEKERK  SARCASTIC,  out  of  the  same  29.81-pound 
three-vear-old  and  sired  by  King  Segis  Alcartra  Abbekerk,  30-pound  son  of  the  550,000 
bull-  SEGIS  PONTIAC  DE  KOL  BURKE  WALKER,  by  Segis  Pontiac  De  Kol  Burke  and 
out  of  a  25.05-pound  three-quarter  sister  to  Prince  Gelsche  Walker:  CHIEF  MODESTO 
WALKER,  by  Prince  Hiske  Walker  and  out  of  the  show  cow  that  topped  the  spring 
sale  at  Modesto;  AND  OTHERS,  some  from  good  record  dams,  ranging  in  age  from 
calves  up  to  service  age. 

CONTRIBUTORS — Bridgford  Company.  Knightsen;  C.  G.  Outland,  Modesto:  Luther 
Thompson,  Modesto;  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto;  J.  M.  Campbell,  Escalon;  The  J.  S.  Gibson 
Co.,  Williams.  , 

EVERY  ANIMAL  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder:  every  animal  over  six  months  tuberculin 
tested  and  sold  subjeat  to  tuberculin  retest  by  the  buyer. 

CATALOG  IN  PREPARATION.   WRITE  FOR  ONE. 

Management 


California  Breeders  Sales 


i.  M.  HENDERSON,  Jr.,  Pres. 

SACRAMENTO 

Auctioneers — Col. 


HUGHES,  Sales  Manager 

CALIFORNIA 

Rhoades,  Col.  Cy*&  Clark. 


Sale  of  Duroc  Hogs  and  Pigs 

Some  of  the  greatest  brood  sows  of  the  breed.  Gilts  and  boars  for  herd  headers.  A 
900-pound  yearling^Hff\  a  Wonder,  one  of  the  kind  rarely  seen.  All  must  go.  Col.  and 
Orion  C.  King  breeding.    Life  immune  from  cholera. 

GARDEN  CITY  SANITARIUM,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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SIXTH  SEMI  ANNUAL  SALE 


OF 


KINGS  COUNTY  POLAND=CHINA  BREEDERS  ASS'N 


Wednesday,  October  9th  1918 

AT 

Kings  County  Fair  Grounds,  Hanford,  Cal. 

80— HEAD— 80 
Registered  PolaniKhina  Boars  and  Sows 

To  be  sold  without  reserve.   From  the  best  herds  in  Kings  County. 


M.  Bassett 
W.  Bernstein 
J.  M.  Bernstein 
J.  A.  Crawshaw 


CONSIGNORS: 
C.  G.  DeRaad 
Dimmick  Bros. 
W.  L.  Haag  &  Son 
W.  S.  Hubbard  &  Sons 
H.  D.  McCune 


E.  G.  Myer 

F.  D.  Ross 
Trewhitt  Bros. 
C.  A.  Vaughn 


Auctioneer:   Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades. 
For  information  or  catalog,  write  F.  D.  Ross,  Secretary.  Hanford,  Cal. 


/  Can't  Quit 

 POLAND -CHINAS  — 

and  that's  the  reason  I  have 

10  Sows  and  Gilts  lQ 

to  offer  in  the 

Kings  County  Poland=China  Sale,  October  9. 

Look  these  over  carefully! 

W.  BERNSTEIN,  Hanford,  California. 


Three  Yearling  Sows 


Two  Six  Month  (jilts 


SIRED  BY 


PRESIDENT 

Two  Yearling  Boars 

SIRED  BY 

PRINCE  HAD  ELY 

,  TO  BE  SOLD  AT 

Kings  County  Poland-China  Breeders  Ass'n 

SALE 

JOHN  M.  BERNSTEIN, Owner,  Oct.  9th,  1918 

HANFORD  CALIFORNIA 


"That  Annual  Outing" 

Southern  California  Fair 

at  Riverside      Oct.  8-12,1918 

Authorized  Government  Exhibits  Big  Livestock  and  Poultry  Show 

Aviation,  Horse  Races,  Sports 
PLAN   TO  REMAIN  SEVERAL  DAYS 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


BLUE  RIBBON  TANKAGE 

60  %  PROTEIN     

THE  CUDABY- PACKING  CO.  Los  Angeles,  California 


All's  Fair  in  War 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 


rect  from  Washington,  will  occupy 
an  entire  building  and  will  be  worth 
traveling  many  miles  to  see.  It  will 
include  the  Browning  machine  gun, 
many  war  exhibits,  a  complete  food 
exhibit,  methods  for  food  conserva- 
tion, and  many  other  things  to  bring 
the  war  home  to  us  clearly  and  com- 
prehensively, and  to  emphasize  the 
colossal  scale  on  which  the  nation 
has  mobilized  its  productive  forces  to 
bring  a  speedy  victory. 

LIVESTOCK  SHOW  THE  CHIEF  I  F. ATI  RE. 

The  Livestock  Show  will  be  broad 
in  scope  and  will  include  a  greater 
variety  of  blooded  stock  than  has 
ever  before  been  seen  in  the  West. 
Cash  prizes  totaling  $35,500  and  val- 
uable ribbon  awards  have  brought 
out  the  best  that  California  pro- 
duces in  cattle,  horses,  swine,  sheep 
and  goats.  Nearly  all  classes  will 
be '  larger  than  at  the  recent  State 
Fair.  The  exhibits  of  cattle  and 
hogs  will  be  particularly  strong,  and 
the  biggest  goat  show  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen  will  be  staged.  One 
of  the  largest  breeders  of  milch 
goats  plans  to  equip  a  model  goat 
dairy,  milk  his  goats  on  the  grounds, 
cool  the  milk  and  sell  it  as  a  bev- 
erage. 

Fourteen  new  barns,  each  144x32 
feet,  have  been  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  blooded  stock.  In 
addition  to  these  barns,  each  of 
which  has  thirty-two  pens,  there  are 
five  cattle  pens  for  car  lot  entries, 
and  six  hog  and  sheep  pens  for  the 
same  class  of  entries. 

In  other  columns  mention  will  be 
made  of  the  breeders  who  will  show, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  leading 
herds  of  the  State  will  be  repre- 
sented. The  best  judges  in  the 
United  States  have  been  secured,  and 
Mr.  Thomas,  manager  of  the  Live- 
stock Department,  has  left  nothing 
undone  to  make  the  Livestock  Show 
the  leading  feature  of  the  fair,  and 
an  event  that  will  prove  of  practical 
value  to  all  who  attend  as  either 
exhibitors  or"  spectators. 

REASON  FOR  A  CIRCUIT  OF   I  MRS. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  California  we  have  a  circuit  of 
fairs.  The  State  Fair  has  already 
been  held,  and  the  Liberty  Fair  will 
be  followed  by  the  International 
Livestock  Show  at  San  Francisco. 
Perhaps  you  wonder  why  in  these 
abnormal  times,  we  should  have 
more  fairs  than  ever — why  "all's 
fair  in  war." 

Early  in  the  year  there  were  many 
who  loudly  advocated  the  abolishing 
of  the  show  ring  for  the  period  of 
the  war,  as  a  measure  for  conserving 
livestock  feeds.  The  motive  back  of 
these  suggestions  was  most  laudable, 
but  the  judgment  which  prompted 
them  was  not  broad  enough,  in  that 
it  failed  to  measure  the  cost  by  the 
results. 

The  world  faces  a  livestock  fam- 
ine of  such  magnitude  that  the  aver- 
age person  cannot  comprehend  it. 
But  there  is  a  silver  lining  to  the 
cloud,  and  it  is  -  the  spirit  of  the 
Aiherican  farmer  himself.  Once  he 
realizes  that  he  stands  between  the 
world  and  famine,  he  will  get  busy 
and  do  his  part  to  relieve  the  sit- 
uation. 

But  he  will  not  realize  this  while 
he  remains  at  home.  He  must  get 
away  from  the  humdrum  of  his  daily 
work  and  into  an  atmosphere  of  in- 
spiration and  achievement.  And 
what  better  place  for  his  enthusiasm 
to  be  aroused  than  at  the  war-time 
fair?  The  true  conditions  across  the 
water  are  impressed  upon  him,  and 
he  is  shown  the  part  that  he  must 
play  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
hour. 

He  goes  home  determined  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  help  fur- 
nish food  for  the  allies  and  our  boys. 
He  starts  out  well,  but  alas,  he  Is 
human.  His  interest  begins  to 
wane:  he  begins  to  lose  his  enthu- 
siasm. But  just  at  that  time  there 
is  another  fair.  He  attends,  and 
receives  new  inspiration.  So  he 
keeps  up  the  good  work  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  forsaken,  if 
not  forgotten. 

IN  A  CLASS  BY  ITSELF. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  good 


reasons  for  holding  the  Liberty  Fair. 
It  is  in  a  different  part  of  the  State; 
there  will  be  different  attractions 
and  quite  a  different  attendance. 
Different  crops,  fruits  and  flowers 
will  be  shown.  Many  herds  of  live- 
stock that  were  not  at  the  State  Fair 
will  be  shown,  and  even  those  that 
meet  again  will  compete  under  dif- 
ferent judges.  The  grounds,  the 
buildings,  the  exfiibits,  the  weather 
— everything  will  be  so  different 
that  no  one  should  feel  justified  in 
staying  home  because  he  attended 
the  State  Fair. 

The  heavy  work  of  the  season  is 
over.  You  need  a  change  and  a 
rest.  You  need  to  get  new  inspira- 
tion and  to  learn  improved  methods 
for  your  work.  Don't  say  that  you 
can't  get  away  just  now,  or  that  the 
trip  will  cost  too  much.  No  matter 
what  the  sacrifice  of  time  or  money, 
you  will  be  repaid  a  hundred  times 
over.  Take  the  folks  along.  You'll 
all  learn  something.  You'll  all  en- 
joy it. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FAIR  AT 
RIVERSIDE. 


south  of 
livestock 


Elaborate  preparations  have  been 
made  for  the  Southern  California 
Fair,  to  be  held  at  Riverside,  Octo- 
ber 8  to  12,  and  from  all  sections 
the  Tehachapi  will  come 
and  products  of  the  soil. 
Even  old  Mexico  and  Lower  Califor- 
nia will  be  represented  with  large 
showings. 

True  patriotism  will  ring  out  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  grounds 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  a  pa- 
triotic program  of  intense  interest 
has  been  prepared.  The  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment will  have  a  large  and  in- 
structive exhibit  to  show  the  depart- 
ments actively  engaged  in  strafing 
the  Hun. 

There  will  be  excellent  amusement 
features,  and  everyone  who  attends 
will  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit. 


The  Crawshaw 

HERD 

will  be  represented  at  the 

Kings  County 
Poland-China 
Breeders 
Association's 

Sixth  ANNUAL  Sale 

by  10  BRED  QILTS 


CALIFORNIA 
GERTSDALE 

a  son  of  Gertsdale  Jones, 
the  boar  that  sold  for 
$6600  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  boars  in  the 
world. 

I  have  just  purchased 

Giant  Buster 

See  them  at  the  sale  Octo- 
ber 9,  or  write 

I  A.  CRAWSHAW  Hanford,  Cal. 
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Poland-China  Plans  for  Liberty  Fair 


[Written  lor  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Last  week  we  mentioned  the  new 
and  novel  plans  originated  by  the 
Berkshire  breeders,  but  the  Poland- 
China  people  don't  purpose  to  take 
a  back  seat  for  anybody,  and  they 
have  put  salt  on  the  tails  of  some 
mighty  clever  ideas  themselves. 

At  their  annual  meeting  held  at  the 
State  Fair  they  created  the  office  of 
show  manager  and  elected  W.  A. 
Young  of  Lodi  to  fill  the  position.  His 
duties  will  be«to  see  that  all  pens 
occupied  by  Poland-Chinas  at  the 
different  fairs  are  attractively  dec- 
orated. The  other  breeders  will  as- 
sist him  in  putting  up  the  decora- 
tions and  the  cost  of  bunting  and 
other  materials  used  will  be  pro- 
rated among  the  exhibitors,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  pens  used. 


The  association  decided  to  ask  the 
State  Fair  authorities  for  a  rotation 
system  of  assigning  pens  to  the  dif- 
ferent breeds;  for  scales  and  the  of- 
ficial weighing  of  all  hogs;  and  for 
washing  pens. 

They  voted  to  ask  the  authorities 
at  all  shows  to  have  the  judges  ex- 
plain, after  judging  each  class,  their 
reasons  for  placing  the  awards. 

There  promises  to  be  a  big  show- 
ing of  Poland-Chinas  at  the  Liberty 
Fair.  A  few  of  the  exhibitors  at  the 
State  Fair  felt  that  the  judge  cared 
too  much  for  size  and  not  enough 
for  quality.  They  will  show  under 
a  different  judge  at  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  results  will  be  watched  with 
great  interest. 


Modesto  Holstein  Sale 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


'  "I  wish  I  had  started  with  pure- 
bred Holsteins,"  is  the  lamentable 
expression  of  many  dairymen  who 
have  been  maintaining  grade  herds 
for  years.  Perhaps  their  cows  are 
doing  well,  so  far  as  production  is 
concerned,  but  naturally  the  owners 
want  to  make  as  much  money  as 
possible,  and  they  realize  that,  no 
matter  how  much  they  may  breed 
up,  no  matter  how  fine  the  young 
stock  may  come,  the  surplus  can 
never  be  sold  at  high  prices.  They 
realize  that,  had  the  same  amount 
of  care  and  attention  been  given  a 
registered  herd  of  half  or  quarter 
the  size,  the  returns  would  be  in- 
finitely greater. 

A  splendid  offering  of  80  regis- 
tered Holsteins  is  announced  for  the 
second  annual  sale  to  be  held  at 
Modesto,  Thursday,  October  17. 
Choice  young  cows,  heifers  and  bulls 


will  be  consigned  from  some  of  the 
leading  herds  of  the  State,  and  the 
entire  herd  of  C.  G.  Outland  will 
be  dispersed.  There  will  be  show 
cows,  high  record  cows,  heifers  bred 
to  great  bulls,  and  young  stock  from 
high  record  ancestry.  There  will  be 
several  bulls  of  type  and  breeding 
entitling  them  to  places  at  the  head 
of  the  very  best  herds. 

Every  animal  will  be  tuberculin 
tested  and  sold  subject  to  retest,  and 
will  be  guaranteed  a  breeder  by  the 
California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedi- 
gree Company,  which  has  charge  of 
the  sale.  Both  Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Col  Cy  N.  Clark 
of  Modesto  will  be  found  in  the  box. 


J.  B.  &  J.  E.  Thorp  of  Lockeford, 
who  have  been  capturing  so  many 
ribbons  at  the  fairs  this  fall,  will 
show  14  head  of  Jersey  cattle  and  a 
good  bunch  of  Duroc  hogs. 


HEAD  YOUR  HERD 

With  one  of  Our  REGISTERED 

HAMPSHIRE 


Boars  and  Sows 

You  can  raise 

More  Pork  at  Greater 
Profit  with  the  Iiamp= 
shire  Breed. 


We  call  your  attention  to  our  Exhibit  at  the  coming 

California  Liberty  Fair 

Los  Angeles,  Oct.  12  to  26 
LLANO    VISTA  RANCH 

PERRIS,        (Riverside  County)  CALIFORNIA 


H  AMPSHIRES 


We  offer  for  sale,  ORO  33513.  First 
Senior  Yearling1.  Reserve  Grand  Champion 
of  Riverside  Co.  Fair.  '17.  Also  AMBOY. 
3rd  Prize  Jr.  Boar  Pig,  Sacramento  1918. 

We  will  show  6  head  nt  the  coming  Cali- 
fornia Liberty  Fair,  Los  Angeles. 


ROY  DAWSON 


THE  KIND  THAT  TI  T  "HAM" 
HAMPSHIRE. 


(IN 


Route  2 


GARDENA,  CAL 


MAMMOTH  SOWS  and  GIANT  BOARS 
POLAND-CHINAS 

We  are  one  of  the  oldest  breeders  and  promoters  of  the  BIG  TYPE 

on  the  Pacific  Coast,  winning  the  highest  honors  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 

World  Champion  Boar  Supcrba 

We  have  the  best  assortment  we  have  ever  raised,  combining  every 
quality— Length,   Bone,   Spring  of  Rib,   Good   Feet  and  Mellowness. 
We  will  please  you.    We  ship  on  approval.    We  have  some  bred  sows, 
.open  gilts,  and  weanlings  sired  by  or  bred  to  Superba. 

ROUGH'S  GREENFIELDS 

ARLINGTON  STATION  RIVERSIDE.  CAL. 


Baileys 


SMule  Foots 

The  ideal  farmer's  hog.  An  easy  feeder,  and  produces 
the  sweetest  hams  and  bacon.  Great  vitality;  unsur- 
passed for  prolificacy. 

Since  I  brought  the  first  Mule  Foots  to  this  state  two 
years  ago,  I  have  placed  many  of  them  with  farmers. 
Every  buyer  is  satisfied  and  wants  more. 

At  the  State  Fair  last  year  and  this  my  hogs  won  all 
awards. 

I  have  what  you  want.   Write  or  call. 

H.  T.  BAILEY 

"The  Blue  Oums"        Box  37,\Lodi,  Cal. 


CRAIG'S 


RANCH 


DUROCS 


HERD  SIRE, 

Cherry  Chief  Critic 

Bred  sows  and  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  The  kind  that  will 
satisfy  those  hardest  to  please.  We  guarantee  every  hog  to  be 
as  represented  or  money  refunded.    Write  for  prices. 


J.  E.  Craig,  Owner,  Owensmouth,  Cal. 


DUROCSat  IRELAND 

A  limited  number  of  Young  Boars  and  Open  Gilts  sired  by 

Orion  Cherry  King  5th 

Twenty  head  of  Weanlings  from 

Cherry  Volunteer  2nd 

This  stock  is  the  real  Duroc    type  and  will  please  anyone  who 
knows  hogs.    Write  for  prices. 

Ireland's  Orion  Defender 

HERD  SIRE. 
CREAMER  &  IRELAND  *fnch  City  Office 

OWENSMOUTH       1219  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Meet  these  Breeders  at  the  Liberty  Fair 


(Written  for  Faciflo  Sural  Press.] 


H.  P.  Slocum  &  Sons,  Willows, 
who  have  been  gathering  in  ribbons 
by  the  basketful  this  fall,  will  show 
a  classy  lot  of  Durocs. 

Ireland  Ranch,  Owensmouth,  will 
show  a  futurity  litter  of  Durocs  that 
is  a  hummer.  The  pigs  are  by  Great 
Model  and  average  240  pounds  at 
six  months. 

W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare,  who  has 
one  of  the  finest  herds  of  Holsteins 
in  the  State,  will  be  there  with  some 
mighty  choice  ones,  fitted  to  the 
queen's  taste. 

Roy  Dawson  of  Gardena  will  be 
there  with  six  Hampshire  hogs  that 
will  be  hard  to  beat.  Mr.  Dawson 
is  a  constructive  breeder  and  has 
some  great  stock. 

M.  Bassett  &  Son,  Hanford,  will 
show  Poland-Chinas  in  almost  all 
classes.  When  it  comes  to  easy- 
feeding  qualities  and  finish  the  Bas- 
sett hogs  certainly  take  the  cake. 

John  M.  Bernstein,  Hanford,  own- 
er of  the  famous  Poland-China  boar, 
President,  will  be  there  with  a  lot 
of  good  ones,  and  as  usual  may  be 
expected  to  win  his  share  of  the 
ribbons. 

J.  A.  Bunting  of  Mission  San  Jose 
will  be  there  with  his  great  string 
of  Herefords  that  made  such  a  won- 
derful record  at  the  State  Fair.  He'll 
show  these  Eastern  exhibitors  a 
thing  or  two. 

T.  T.  Miller  of  Los  Angeles,  whose 
famous  Shorthorns  were  missed  at 
the  State  Fair,  has  entered  them  at 
Los  Angeles  and  will  furnish  lively 
competition.  Mr.  Miller  has  some  of 
the  best  in  the  West. 

J.  E.  Wherrell,  the  Jersey  breeder 
of  Riverside,  who  did  so  well  this 
year  at  the  State  Fair  in  the  classes 
for  young  stock,  will  show  about  10 
head — mostly  in  the  calf  classes.  He 
has  some  toppy  youngsters. 

F.  L.  Hall,  Perris,  will  make  a 
good  showing  of  his  classy  Berk- 
shires.  They  are  noted  for  their 
bone,  stretch,  strong  backs  and  good 
feet,  and  will  be  able  to  hold  their 
own  in  the  hottest  competition. 

C.  J.  Gilbert  of  the  Poplar  Ranch, 
Lancaster,  has  caught  the  Liberty 
Fair  spirit  and  will  send  down  a 
herd  of  Hampshtres  of  real  quality. 
Mr.  Gilbert  is  developing  a  corking 
good  herd  of  this  popular  breed. 

Carruthers  Farms,  Live  Oak,  will 
make  a  showing  of  Shorthorns  and  I  condition 
Berkshires  that  will  be  hard  to  beat 
and  will  consign  their  entire  State 
Fair  show  herd  of  Berkshires  to  the 
Western  Berkshire  Congress  sale. 

James  Marwick  of  Mesa  Sarita 
Ranch.  Santa  Barbara,  has  entered 
his  Percheron  stallion.  Major,  three 
mares,  a  filly  yearling  and  a  stal- 
lion colt.  All  of  these  are  prize 
winners  or  from  prize-winning  stock. 

Bridgford  Company.  Knightsen, 
will  show  a  full  string  of  Holsteins 
that  promises  to  be  the  best  com- 
bination they  have  ever  taken  out, 
and  they  hope  to  duplicate  their 
wonderful  winnings  at  the  State 
Fair. 


Fred  Hartsook,  Lankershim,  will 
show  the  $4,000  aged  prize  herd  of 
Poland -Chinas,  recently  purchased 
from  H.  I.  Marsh  of  Modesto;  also 
some  corking  good  young  gilts.  Mr. 
Marsh  will  show  a  herd  of  young, 
stock. 

Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Perris,  are 
willing  to  bet  their  last  dollar  on 
the  Hampshire  hogs  they  will  show. 
This  concern  certainly  has  some 
great  stock  that  will  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  Hampshire  history 
that  is  being  made  in  this  State. 

L.  A.  Denker  of  Saugus  will  show 
not  only  all  of  his  Hampshire  swine 
that  won  so  many  championships 
and  other  prizes  at  the  State  Fair, 
but  also  an  80-head  car  lot  of  fat 
barrows  that  will  be  well  worth 
staking  a  good-sized  wager  on.  They 
surely  are  pippins,  as  are  all  of 
his  hogs. 

Conejo  Ranch,  Newbury  Park,  wi|l 
show  the  same  herds  of  Duroc  and 
Hampshire  hogs  that  enabled  them 
to  win  60  ribbons  with  60  animals 
at  the  State  Fair,  including  several 
championships  and  grand  champion- 
ships. Also  a  carload  of  fat  harrows 
will  be  entered.  Watch  for  a  big 
clean-up  here. 

University  Farm  will  compete  for 
prizes  this  time.  They  will  show 
their  four-horse  team  of  Percheron 
mares,  a  full  line  of  sheep,  a  steer 
that  will  make  typical  army  beef, 
some  typical  army  market  barrows, 
and  the  world's  record  goat,  Califor- 
nia Gretel.  The  exhibit  will  occupy 
a  section  by  itself. 

Donald  H.  Graham,  the  Duroc 
breeder  of  Lancaster,  will  take 
along  three  boars,  five  sows,  three 
fat  barrows  and  a  carload  of  fat 
hogs.  Mr.  Graham  hasn't  made 
much  noise  so  far,  but  he  has  some 
of  the  best  stock  in  the  State,  and 
he  is  going  to  make  some  of  the 
older  breeders  hustle  to  retain  their 
laurels. 

John  E.  Marble  of  South  Pasa- 
dena, the  leading  Dorset  Horn 
breeder  of  the  West,  will  show  eight 
or  nine  head,  including  the  cham- 
pion ram  at  the  State  Fair,  and  a 
coming  yearling  ram  that  he  thinks 
is  even  better;  also  an  ewe  that 
he  believes  can  win  over  his  cham- 
pion ewe.  Mr.  Marble  has  grand 
stock  and  it  is  always  in  the  pink  of 


McAlister  &  Sons  of  Chino.  who 
were  missed  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year,  will  try  to  win  enough  ribbons 
at  Los  Angeles  for  both  shows.  They 
have  entered  16  head — an  aged  bull, 
six  aged  cows,  and  the  balance 
young  stuff.  The  latter  will  include 
several  sons  and  daughters  of  their 
famous  herd  sire,  "It."  They  have 
wonderful  type  and  prove  the  breed- 
ing ability  of  this  great  bull. 

A.  B.  Humphrey  of  Escalon  will 
take  along  a  big  grip  that  he  ex- 
pects to  fill  with  ribbons  won  by 
his  Guernsey  cattle  and  Berkshire 
hogs.    The  quality  of  the  Grapewild 


THE  SHEEP  THAT  BRING  THE  BIG  PRICES 

Are  the  Kind  to  Buy 

Rambouillets 

I  purchased  at  the  Salt  Lake  sale  31  head 
of  the  best  (Butterfield,  Quealy  and  Bullard 
strains)  to  head  my  breeding  ewes.  I  have 
about  100  big,  smooth,  heavy-wooled 
rams  for  sale. 


J.  BIDEGARAY, 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


HEAD  YOUR  FARM  FLOCK  WITH  A 
Registered 

DORSET  RAM 

Dorset  rams  cross  well  with  range  ewes.  Many  growers  of 
early  lambs  prefer  Dorset  grades,  from  the  Merino  cross,  to 
any  other  ewe,  purebreds  not  excepted.  These  grade  ewes  are 
great  milkers  and  hardier  than  purebreds,  and  more  desirable 
for  mutton  makers.  When  mated  to  purebred  Dorset  rams,  they 
produce  a  very  blocky,  easily  fattened  lamb. 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  THE 

CALIFORNIA  LIBERTY  FAIR 

Los  Angeles,  October  12  to  26 


Our  Dorsets  Won 

ALL   AWARDS   AT   THE   CALIFORNIA   STATE  FAIR 
LAST  MONTH. 

JOHN  E.  MARBLE,  Owner 

South  Pasadena,  California 

JOHN  BRIMS  (Shepherd),  Box  432  REDLANDS,  CAL. 


THE  BULLARD  TYPE 


Rsmbouillet  Sheep 


Again  Awarded  All  Prizes  at  the  1918  State  Fair 


A  Bullard  Yearling  Kani  that  sold  for  $1000  at  the  Salt  Lake  Ram  Sale. 

A  pen  of  Bullard  Range  Rams  brought  the  highest  price  ever  paid  in  Anierlot. 
We  purchased  a  ram  for  ?3,000  conceded  by  Prof.  Coffey  to  be  the  best  Ram- 
bouillet in  the  United  States,  for  use  in  our  flocks.  .... 
The  Bullard  kind  are  the  kind  to  own.    They  produce  wool  and  mutton  at  tna 

lowest  cost. 

Single  Animals  or  Carload  Lots. 


BULLARD  BROS. 


Woodland,  Cal. 


FINE  WOOL     HEAVY  LAMBS 

Big.  smooth-bodied,  heavy  wooled  Rambouillets  of  the  best  breeding.  1  b»™  u"j| 
onlj  registered  rams  on  my  original  foundation  of  purebred  ewes  and  their  onspnng.  a 
few  choice  yearling  rams  for  sale.    Write  for  their  breeding  or  come  and  see  mem. 

E.  C.  SPEAR,  St.  Helena 


October  5,  1918 
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stock  is  known  the  country  over, 
and  represents  years  of  careful  breed- 
ing. Mr.  Humphrey  will  make  the 
other  fellows  hump  at  Los  Angeles. 
Also  he  will  consign  five  extra  good 
sows  to  the  Berkshire  sale. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  us  from 
making  detailed  mention  of  all  of 
the  herds  that  will'  be  shown,  but  it 
is  expected  that  all  of  the  following 
will  make  good  exhibits:' 

Jersey  cattle:  D.  P.  Conant,  Mo- 
desto; C.  D.  Hayworth,  Modesto;  N. 
H.  Locke,  Lockeford;  Guy  H.  Mil- 
ler, Modesto. 

Guernsey  cattle:  Calla  Grove 
Farm,  Manteca;  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Escalon;  L.  D.  Smith,  Berkeley. 

Ayrshire  cattle:  E.  B.  McFar- 
land,  San  Mateo;  J.  Henry  Meyer, 
Watsonville;  Preston  School,  Water- 
man. 

Dutch  Belted  cattle:  U.  G.  Stra- 
der  and  Mrs.  Jennie  Strader,  Ceres. 

Shorthorn  cattle:  C.  N.  Hawk- 
Ins,  Hollister;  Anderson  &  Kellogg, 
Suisun;  Prank  Brown,  Carlton,  Ore- 
gon ;  Miller-Maxwell  Company,  Colo- 
rado; Dibblee  Estate,  Santa  Bar- 
bara; Roselawn  Stock  Farm,  Wood- 
land. 

Hereford  cattle:  University  of 
Nevada;  Dean  Duke,  Likely;  Cazier 
Bros.;  Wells,  Nevada;  Wyoming  Cor- 
poration, Denver;  W.  H.  Curtis,  Cal- 
gary, Alberta;  Scharueler  &  Holmes, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Aberdeen-Angus  cattle:  Congdon 
&  Battles,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 

Berkshire  swine:  Homer  Hewins, 
Calistoga;  Elizabeth  M.  Holje,  CaL- 
istoga;  A.  B.  Humphreys,  Escalon; 
Jas.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Yerington,  Nev. 

Poland-China  swine:  W.  L.  Haag 
&  Son,  Hanford;  J.  H.  Cook,  Para- 
dise; Chas.  Gatewood  &  Son,  Fresno. 

Chester  White  swine:  Highland 
Stock  Farm,  Fair  Oaks;  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Yore,  East  Auburn. 

Draft  horses:  Ruby  &  Bowers, 
Davis;  E.  M.  Simpson,  Hood. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


SWINE 
Poland-China*. 

I  AM  IN  CLASS  1  IN  TI1K  DRAFT,  eo  will 
•ell  my  26  head  of  registered  Poland-China 
hogs.  They  are  of  the  best  blood  lines  and 
breeding  obtainable,  such  as  tho  Giantess 
strain,  the  Big-  Jumbo,  Big  Timm,  Big  Bone, 
Young  Jumbo.  President  and  Longfellow 
strains.  Will  sell  entire  herd,  including  one 
herd  boar,  several  young  boars,  brood  sows 
and  gilts.  All  are  Al  animals.  Prices  rea- 
sonable; satisfaction  guaranteed;  pedigrees 
promptly  furnished.  Howard  C.  Peterson,  Box 
396,   Recdley,  Cal.  

MAMMOTH  SOWS  AND  GIANT  BOARS  arc 
found  at  our  ranch.  We  are  one  of  the 
oldest  breeders  of  Big  Type  Poland-Chinas  on 
Pacific  Coast.  Have  some  extra  fine  stock  for 
sale  from  the  World  Champion  Boar  Superba. 
the  sure  breeder  and  the  most  active  hog  of 
his  age  in  California.  Write  us  for  prices. 
Rough  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station.  River- 
side,  Cal.  

DIMMICK  BROS,  offer  for  sale  at  present 
five  bred  sows,  due  to  farrow  in  September. 
All  are  bred  to  Model  Wonder.  Buy  one  of 
these  sows  and  raise  a  litter  from  one  of  the 
best  sires  of  the  breed.  Dimmick  Bros.,  Box 
811.  Lemoore  Cal.  

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gortsdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Pall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw.  Hanford.  Cal.  .   

NOW  BOOKING  OROERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  ray  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts.  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.  Hale  I.  ^farsh.  Modesto.  Cal. 
•  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS^President 
assisted  by  California's  Smooth  Jumbo,  are 
the  sires  of  my  spring  pigs.  See  them  at  the 
State  Fair.    Jno.  M.  Bernstein.  Hanford.  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  serv- 
iceable boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows,  and  Blucher.  an  exceptionally  good 
boar.     P.  E.  Mitchell.'  Atwater.  Cal.  

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money  makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons, 
Lodi.  Cal.  •  

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair.  1018.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton.  Cal.   

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  fur  spun-  piss" 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.    H.  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal 

C.    G.     DE  RAAD — Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.     Choice  young  stock.  $20  and 
[ap.    Lemoore.  Cal.  

REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA    SWINE — 
Prize  winners.    Finest  stock  in  the  state.  $20 
tup.    M.  Ba8sett.  Hanford.  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Slock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.    N.  Hauek. 
>Alton.  Humboldt  County.  Cal.  .  ' 

20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob.  Grand  .Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acampo.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS  of  choice 
breeding  and  careful  selection.  C.  C.  Rob- 
erts.  Rt.  A.  Box  411.  Chico.  Cal.  

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt. 
Dixon.  Cal. 


1000-POUND  BIG  TYPE  Poland-China  boar. 
Stock  from  him  for  sale.  E.  Miner,  Lodi, 
Cal. 


4©  SOWS  and  daughters  of  i  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price  right. 
N.  K.  Horan,  Lockeford.  Cal. 


LAUESSEN'S  BIG  TYPE  Poland-Chinas; 
weanlings  for  sale.  Write  me.  William  G. 
Lanessen,  Van  Nuys,  Cal.  •  


POLAND  -  CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein,  Trew- 
hitt,  and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 


REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.     W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy. 


Chester  Whites. 


"BILLIKKN"  CHESTER  WHITES — Now  is 

the  time  to  buy  the  boar  you  will  need  this 
fall.  Nice  lot  to  select  from  and  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Few  bred  sows  due  to  far- 
row in  October.  Open  fall  gilts,  weaned  boar 
pigs.     C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills.  Ca". 


Berkshires. 


BERKSHIRES  GUERNSEYS 

GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 

A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus; 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Escalon,  San  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 


ROAR  PIGS — Farrowed  April,  1918,  sired 
by  Baron  Duke  201st,  National  Grand  Cham- 
pion, and  from  Riverby.  Princess  3rd.  litter 
mate  to  World's  Champion  Sow  Other  spring 
boar  pigs  from  same  boar  and  650-pound 
prize-winning  sows — all  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Natomaris  Ranoho.  Office  006  K  St.. 
Sacramento. 

Owners:    Sandercock  Land  Co., 
fn  charge  of  sales  of  Natomas  Land? 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed. 
They  will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  rea- 
sonable; satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  describing  our  world's  reserve 
champion,  "Star  Leader.  Anchorage  Farm. 
Orland.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRE  BARGAINS — Thirty  pigs,  three 
to  four  months  old.  Eight  bred  sows  and 
gilts,  grandly  bred,  fine  Individuals.  Sows 
bred  to  one  of  the  best  boars  in  the  State. 
Priced  to  sell  at  once.  Come  and  see  them 
or  write  us.  Sold  culls  for  pork.  Twin  Oaks 
Ranch.  Linne.  Cal. 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  —  Three  registered 
Berkshire  brood  sows,  regular  producers  of 
large  litters,  now  bred  to  outstanding  boars 
of  Rival  Champion  blood.  Write  today  for 
full  description  and  prices.  R.  J.  Merrill  & 
Son.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal 

CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG    FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townsend   streets.   San  Francisco 


CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHIRES  are  the  typey 
modern.  quick-ETowing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch. 
Berkshires  exclusively,  Santa  Rosa. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIt;S  WITH  RIBBONS. 
Prices  right.     Johnnie  Glusing,  Winton,  Cal. 


MAPLE  WOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga.  Cal.. 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
quality  and  breeding   • 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto. 


BERKSHIRES — Guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
us.  Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Paso  Robles. 
California. 


berkshires  in  FERRIS — They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices.    F.  L.  Hall.  Pcrris.  Cal.   


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W.  Sacramento  Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.    Prices  on  application.     Hrmland.  Cal. 


CARRVTHERS      FARMS  BERKSHIRES  

Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  Cal 


tr>P 
K! 


BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 
California. 


Duror-Jcrseys. 


DUROC- JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Six  daugh- 
ters of  Orion  Cherry  King  5th  in  this  herd. 
Three  big.  husky  herd  boar  prospects  sired 
by  Orion  Cherry  King  5th  for  sale  now.  Good 
as  the  best.  Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City 
office.  1210  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Ireland  Ranch.  Owensmouth. 

RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS — Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised. 
Will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  Some  choice*  weaned 
boar  pigs  for  $25.00.  Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres, 
Cal.  

ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS  are  noted 
for  uniformity  of  lit  teas  and  smoothness;  the 
paying  kind.  Head  your  herd  with  one  of 
our  fine  boars.  Also  offer  a  few  March 
gilts.     W    P.  Andrews.  Modesto.  Cal.  

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  DUROC  service 
boars  fov.  sale,  sired  by  Uneeda  Alberta  Crim- 
son and  from  Model  Queen  3rd,  a  wonderful 
sow.     Dibban  Bros.,  Woodland.  Cal. 


SOME  OPEN  GILTS  and  young  boars  from 
Taxpayer,  Burks  Good  Enough  and  King  Col. 
strains  for  sale.  Shipped  on  approval.  ,F. 
W.  Gardner.  Rt.  4.  Box  735.  Sacramento. 

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at~the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis.  Cal.  

SELLING  OUT  DOS  1IERMANOS  DUROCS. 
Your  opportunity.  My  herd  boar,  sows  and 
young  slock  priced  to  sell.  Hans  Duveneck, 
Ul-.i  ah.  

BIG  TYPE — Our  Duroc  weanling  pigs  are 
all  sold.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our 
fall  litters.  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Helena, 
Cal.  

CHERRY  CHIEF  CRITIC  is  our  herd  boar. 
Good  enough  to  please  any  one.  Stock  for 
sale.  Write  us.  Craig's  Ranch.  Owensmouth. 
Cal.  - 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — One  choice  Sep- 
tember boar.  Weanlings  October  delivery.  H. 
E.  Boudier.  Napa.  

DUROCS — Defender.  Clinton  B,  and  Golden 
Model  strain:  the  big  type.  Allen  Thompson. 
Tulare.  

THE  GOLDEN  MODEL  STRAIN  of  Durocs 
will  win  anywhere.  Write  for  prices.  W.  B. 
Hewitt,  Van  Nuys,  Cal.  

NO  MORE  BOARS  sired  by  my  1017  State 
Champion,  but  can  furnish  a  few  sows.  J. 
M.  De  Yllbiss.  Patterson.  Cal.  

RANCHO  DEL  SUE.  DUROCS  are  the  large, 
smooth,  prolific,  easy  feeding  kind  that  pay. 
Donald  H.  Graham,  Lancaster,  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS — Only  a  few  sows  and 
boars  left.  Am  booking  orders  for  September 
pigs.    F.  M.  Barney,  Hanford.  Oal. 

DUROC- JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE— 
Cholero  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 

CRIMSON  WONDER  DUROCS  pay  me. 
Why  not  let  them  pay  you  ?  Young  stock 
for  sale.     J.  H.  Minto.  Patterson.  Cal.  

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  servieo 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  Cal.   

A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows.  

WEANLING  PIGS  for  sale  by  a  son  of  the 
grand  champion  of  1017.  Jack  Borge,  Los 
BanoB,  

REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.     W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal. 

Ilampshlres. 

MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers. 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  A.  Denker, 
Saugus.  Cal.  .  


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  OaliBtoga,  CaT  


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


FOR  SALE — 40  head  of  Holstein  cows, 
some  are  registered,  the  rest  are  choice 
grades;  17  milking,  others  coming  fresh. 
Ranch  five  miles  south  and  five  miles  east 
Hanford.  Wm.  Harlan  Smith.  Route  C.  Box 
181.  Hanford.  Cal.     Phone  4SF2. 


STRAIGHT,  deep-bodied  sons  of  Finderne 
Soldene  Valdessa  (whose  dam  and  sire's  (ram 
are  both  world's  record  holders!  and  of  Segis 
Pontiac  Acme,  from  30-lb.  dams.  Toyon 
Farm  Association.  First  National  Bank  Bldg.. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS  —  I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE: — Purebred  Holstein  bull,  Alcar- 
tra  stock,  twenty-six  months  old.  Grand 
Champion  Community  Fair.  W  B.  Chase. 
"Bryant  Ranch.  Escalon.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sins  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal 


FOR  SALE — 34  high-grade  Holstein  heifers, 
long  twos  and  short  three-year-olds  with  first 
calf     Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons.  Lodi.  Cal 


THE  MeCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 

Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
hulls  for  sale     Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins  Heifers  and 
service  bulls     Reasonable  prices. 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  bv  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A    R   O.  dams.    W.  J   Higdon.  Tulare. 


OLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM.  WOODLAND, 
CAL. — Registered  Holsteins.  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls   


REGISTERED  nOLSTF.IN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.   


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A. 
B.  437.  San  Jose.  Calif.   


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO.  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A  W  Morns 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land. Cal. 


GOTSHALL  *  MAGRUDER —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians     Ripon.  Cal 

BREEDERS  OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.    McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal.   


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.     Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal.  


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— E.  E 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal.   


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 


EL    DORADO     HERD    OF  HOLSTEINS 

Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal.  


HENGERVELD  DE  KOI,  BLOOD.  High 
producers.    T.  B.  King.  Visalia.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Bull  calves 
Joseph  Paxton.  Breeder.  Athlone.  Cal.  

Jerseys. 

AM  OVF'RSTOCKED — Will  sell  12  Jersey 
heifers  from  six  to  nine  months,  grand- 
daughters of  N.  H.  Locke  &  Co.'s  famous 
bull.  King.  imp.,  whose  get  is  making  good, 
and  from  practically  purebred  cows.  $35  per 
head  as  a  whole.  H.  Watson,  Rt.  D,  Box  01, 
Modesto.  .  

FOR  SALE — Four-year  oki  registered  Jersey 
bull,  a  direct  descendant  (25  per  cent)  of 
King's  Valet.  Imp.  (No.  70143),  and  a  very 
beautiful  animal,  with  many  records  behind 
him.     Chas.  Nelson.  Elk  Grove,  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Young  bull 
ready  for  light  service,  for  sale.  E.  E.  Green- 
ough.  Merced.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

lu:GISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.    O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale.  ___ 

YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland.  Cal.  

Guernseys. 


FOR  SALE — Two  registered  Guernsey  bulls 
Prices  reasonable.  Papers  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. Also  some  nice  .Tersey-Duroc  hogs; 
good  foundation  stock.  Address.  Shore  Acres 
Dairy.  San  Leandro.  Cal. 


EDGEMOOR    FARM    GUERNSEYS  —  First 

in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal. 


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM — Offers  for  sale  a 
young  registered  Guernsey  bull  and  six  high- 
grade  Guernsey  heifers,  five  of  which  are  al- 
ready  bred.    A  .1.  Welch.  Prop  .  Redwood  City. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable. 

CLAREMONT  GUERNSEYS — Young  bulls 
of  serviceable  age  from  A.  R.  dams.  L.  D. 
Smith.  R.  P..  Berkeley.  ._  

FOR  SALE — Guernsey  Bull  Raymonds  St. 
Saviours  Prince  No.  41306.  M.  Dye.  Visalia. 
Cal.  | 

  Ayrshires.  

NORABEL    FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 

young   stock    for   sale   at   reasonable  prices. 

Le  Baron  Estate  Cornpany.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 
AYRSHIRES — Registered :  all  ages.     E.  B. 

McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 

Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  Btoek  for 
sale^    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg, Suisun.  Cal.   


BEEF  CATTLE. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely,  Modoc  county,  Cal.   


FOR  SALE — Two  thoroughbred  registered 
Hereford  range  bulls.  Offspring  from  these 
animals  show  exceptional  qualities.  Price, 
$250  apiece.  Bryan-Bernard  Cattle  Co.,  Napa, 
Cal.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy  -boned,  thick -mea  ted  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1.  Redwood  City.  Cal.  . 

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Cal.    John  Troup.  Sunt.  

RETT  SHORTHORNS— Calves  and  yearlings 
for  sale,  both  sexes,  reds  and  roans.  Choice 
Goods  breeding.  Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  WilliU. 
Cal.  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  props ,  Wells.  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock 
for  sale.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SIIORT- 
borns.  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog  free. 
Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cat. 

8PRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  O. 
Short.  Reno.  Nevada.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.  

MISSION  HEREFORD  FARM  1  A.  Bunt- 
ing. Mission  San  Jose.  Cal.  Registered  Here 
fords.   


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.   Prices  on  application    Hopland.  Cal 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal  » 

sTmON~NEWSiAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.  Newman.  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal.  

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  Cal.  

SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


V.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma.  CaJ, — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire;  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 

J.  R.  BLOOM,  breeder  of  purebred  Shrop- 
shire rams.  Single  or  carload  lots.  Call  on 
or  write  to  J.  R.  Bloom.  Dixon.  Cal.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.  . 

FOR  SALE — One  18-month-old  Toggenberg 
Billy,  ohe  4-month  Toggenberg  Billy.  L. 
Skadsheim.  Winton.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 1000  head  high  grade  ewes  in 
lots  of  ten  or  more.  J.  A.  Younggreen,  Or- 
land.  Cal.  

BISHOP  BROS  .  SAN  RAMON,  CAL.  — 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshires  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND.  CAL.  — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.  Hanford.  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep  

25  CHOICE  purebred  Rambouillet  bucks  for 
sale.    Alfred  Kuhn.  Henleyville.  Cal.  

 HORSES.  

FOR  SALE — Seven  head  of  well  broken 
Norman  horses  weighing  from  1500  to  1700 
lbs.,  with  harness  complete. .  at  reasonable 
prices.     Apply  or  write  to  L    M  Edwards. 

Wheatland.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Fine  team  bay  mares:  splendid 
workers:  weight  1200-1300  lbs  Sunnybrook 
Ranch.  Willits.  Cal.  

MISCELLANEOUS.   


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires. Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W  S  Gtn*- 
ford.  owners.  ____  -  - 

MULE  FOOT  HOGS,  large  type;  bookinr 
orders  for  spring  litters.  These  are  the, 
farmers'  easy  feeding,  profit-producing  kind. 
H.  T.  Bailey.  Box  37.  Lodi.  California.  "Tn« 
Blue  Gums."  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 
cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co..  Inc..  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets. 
San  Francisco.  Cal 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

(lives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.        IT  MAKES  THEM  PAT. 


HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

By  Summ  Swaysgood,  romonu.  ^ 

A  PATRIOTIC  DUTY  OF  FARMER 
AND  SUBURBANITE. 


The  San  Francisco  Livestock  and 
Poultry  Show  in  the  north  follows 
on  the  heels  of  our  Los  Angeles  Lib- 
erty Fair.  Every  farmer  and  subur- 
banite within  traveling  distance  of 
these  two  fairs  ought  to  visit  them 
and  get  interested  in  his  or  her 
special  kind  of  livestock.  It  does  not 
much  matter  what  it  is,  so  that  you 
are  interested  in  keeping  up  the 
supply  of  meat.  Vegetarians,  fruit- 
arians and  all  non-meat  eaters  soon 
lose  their  fighting  qualities,  so  it 
won't  pay  to  lose  interest  in  the 
meat  business.  Poultry  and  rabbits 
can  be  made  to  produce  more  meat 
in  a  given  time  than  any  other  an- 
imal. 

RABBITS  A  DIFFICULT  PROPOSITION. 

Rabbits  are  a  rather  difficult  prop- 
osition in  some  people's  hands,  while 
others  seem  to  have  fair  success  with 
them.  The  demand  is  good  and  at 
good  prices,  but  hay  in  this  section 
is  so  high  that  those  who  have  rab- 
bits tell  me  the  profits  are  small 
when  the  hay  must  be  purchased. 

With  poultry,  where  hens  can  be 
turned  out  to  rustle  a  part  of  their 
living,'  the  profits  are  much  more. 
There  is  more  chance,  too,  of  using 
up  rough  stuff  with  chickens.  If  it 
does  not  do  raw,  it  can  be  cooked 
and  utilized;  whereas  rabbits  must 
have  clean  raw  food  that  is  about 
perfect,  or  they  soon  get  diseased. 
Dusty  or  moldy  feed  is  almost  in- 
stant death  to  rabbits.  It  is  not 
good  for  poultry,  but  if  they  are  not 
kept  hungry,  as  a  rule  they  eat  it 
carefully  and  do  not  swallow  the 
dust.  Moldy  feed  will,  however, 
cause  canker  trouble  and  get  into 
the  digestive  tract  with  the  bac- 
teria. If  it  is  cooked,  however,  no 
danger  need  be  feared.  Mangels, 
raw  beets  of  any  kind,  turnips  or 
small  potatoes  all  help  to  feed  the 
poultry,  and  they  are  better  fed  raw 
than  cooked. 

DON'T  OVERFEED  COOKED  POTATOES. 

Too  many  cooked  potatoes  cause 
hens  to  lose  the  use  of  their  legs 
and  sag  down  behind.  This  is  be- 
cause the  potatoes  are  so  starchy. 
When  this  occurs,  cut  down  on  po- 
tatoes. Small,  defective  apples,  if 
sweet,  may  be  allowed,  but  these, 
too,  should  be  raw  and  optional  with 
the  hens.  It  is  not  the  feed  that 
causes  any  particular  trouble  but 
feeding  too  much  of  one  thing,  thus 
forcing  the  hens  to  eat  that  or 
starve.  If  hens  are  allowed  to  run 
in  an  apple  orchard,  provided  they 
have  other  feed,  they  will  not  eat 
enough  to  affect  their  laying;  but  if 
given  no  other  feed,  such  as  grain 
or  mash,  they  will  fill  up  on  apples 
and  exist,  even  make  flesh,  if  the 
apples  are  sweet — but  you  won't  get 
many  eggs.  The  same  thing  occurs 
with  grapes.  Sweet  grapes,  with 
plenty  of  other  feed,  serves  as  a  suc- 
culent green,  but  sour  grapes  will 
stop  egg  production  if  they  eat  many 
of  them.  My  experience  has  been 
that  when  hens  are  properly  fed 
they  will  not  eat  enough  of  anything 
harmful  to  do  mischief. 


INSECT  PESTS. 

To  the  Editor:  Our  chickens  have 
some  kind  of  insect  on  them,  and 
there  are  so  many  of  them  that  it 
simply  kills  them.  What  shall  I 
do? — Miss  V.  A.,  Fowler,  Cal. 

[There  are  but  two  kinds  of  in- 
sects that  kill  chickens.  Mites  are 
little  red  fellows  that  look  as  big 
as  a  flea  and  leave  the  chickens  at 
daybreak,  going  into  cracks  in  the 
woodwork  or  under  the  perches  dur- 
ing daytime.  Sometimes  they  stay 
on  chickens  in  the  daytime.  Spray 
the  house  three  or  four  times  with 
distillate  or  some  strong  commercial 
spray.  The  best  is  made  with  one 
quart  crude  carbolic  acid  to  one  gal- 
lon distillate.  Mix  and  saturate 
wall,  ceiling  and  perches.  Three 
days  later  go  over  it  again,  and  do 
same  three  days  later.  Then  spray 
once  a  week.  The  other  insect  is 
the  tick,  and  it  works  in  a  similar 
manner.     The  same  treatment  will 


apply  to  the  house.  In  addition,  you 
might  touch  the  ticks  with  coal  oil 
and  turpentine  very  lightly.  If  you 
put    much    on    you    will    kill  the 

chickens.] 


SEPTEMBER   CHICKS  —  CANKER. 

To  the  Editor:  When  will  chicks 
hatched  in  September  commence  to 
lay  in  this  latitude?  Will  they  molt 
next  year?  A  few  of  my  hens  have 
canker.  If  the  head  of  a  hen  hav- 
ing canker  is  cut  from  the  body, 
would  there  be  danger  of  contagion 
in  feeding  the  body  to  fowls  pro- 
vided the  same  was  well  boiled? — 
H.  H.,  Sebastopol. 

[September  hatched  chicks  will 
commence  to  lay  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary, if  given  decent  care.  Burnt 
alum  powdered  and  rubbed  in  canker 
sores  will  sometimes  cure,  but  not 
always;  in  fact,  some  cases  do  not 
respond  to  any  treatment,  but  swab- 
bing the  places  with  raw  creolin  is 
a  good  remedy.  Do  it  three  or  four 
daj's  in  succession.  If  the  head  is 
burned  it  makes  it  safer  for  the 
rest,  and  boiling  will  certainly  kill 
all  .germs,  so  that  you  may  feed  the 
%carcass  to  the  rest.] 

RABBITS  HAVE  SORE  EARS. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please 
tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  rabbits 
which  have  sore  ears?  Are  they  in- 
curable? Is  it  contagious? — J.  A. 
C,  Fairoaks. 

[Sore  ears  can  be  cured  as  can 
other  sores,  but  you  must  prevent 
the  cause,  which  is  lack  of  cleanli- 
ness. Be  particular  in  keeping  the 
hutches  dry  and  clean.  Mix  equal 
parts  of  flour  of  sulphur  with  vase- 
line, wash  the  sores  in  warm  water 
and  soap,  then  dry  on  a  soft  cloth 
and  apply  .the  sulphur  ointment' 
freely.  Do  this  several  times  and 
keep  clean,  and  you  will  get  rid  ot 
the  sores  and  the  cause.] 


TURKEYS  HAVE  CHICKEN  POX. 

To  the  Editor:  My  turkeys  have 
peculiar  lumps  all  over  their  heads, 
resembling  a  scab.  What  can  I  do 
for  them? — G.  L.  W.  C,  Tulare. 

[This  is  chicken  pox.  Keep  them 
away  from  children.  Rub  carbol- 
ized  vaseline  all  over  the  heads  and 
neck,  rub  in  well,  then  wipe  off  the 
superfluous  vaseline.  Give  a  little 
castor  oil  in  a  little  warm  mash  at 
night  just  once  and  they  will  get 
over  it.  But  mind,  it  is  contagious.] 


RABBIT  BOOK  WANTED. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  kindly 
advise  me  as  to  where  I  could  get 
an  authentic  book  on  raising  rab- 
bits?— D.  T.,  Hanford. 

[American  Breeders'  Review  Com- 
pany, 132  Nassau  street,  Depart- 
ment 69,  New  York,  publishes  such 
a  book.]  • 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothinp  better  in  poultry  " 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden.  Box  386.  Los 
G.ttos.  Cal.  

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  220-egg  record.  Breeding  stock,  hatch- 
ing eggs.  Wm.  Larm.  391o  Thirty-ninth 
avenue.  Fruitvale.  Cal.  

''EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized 
and  irapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Fall 
chicks,  eggs,  cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm.  Fairmcad.  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from  heavy 
laying  (Hoganized)  stock.  $14  per  100.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery. 
408  Sixth  street.  Petaluma.  Cal.  

PRIZE  WINNING  Rouen  and  colored  Mus- 
covy ducks  for  Bale.  Choice  Light  Brahma 
cockerels.  $4  to  810  each.  Muscovy  eggs.  $2 
per  15.     Emma  Miller.  Farmington,  Cal. 

LAST  FALL  CHICKS  IN  OCTOBER — Book- 
ing orders  for  spring  deliveries.  Several  va- 
rieties. Stuhbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery. 
Palo  Alto.  Cal.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  645  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.     

BAKY  CHICKS  anil  hatching  eggs  from  our 
selected  purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  hens. 
Tupman  Poultry  Farm.  Ceres.  Cal.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch,  R.  2. 
n    144D.  Pomona.  Cal  

ALBERT  M.  HART,  CLEMENTS,  CAL. — 
Breeder  and  shipper  of  bronze  turkeys. 


CHICKENS  SICK? 


Roup.  Colds,  Can- 
ker. Bowel  Com- 
plaint, Liraberneek,  Sorehead,  etc..  the  best 
remedy  is  always  GERMOZONE.  At  most 
dealers  or  75c.  post-paid  with  5-book  poultry 
library  free. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept  418,        Omaha,  Neb. 


Dollar-Making  Facts 
For  Poultry  Keeperc 

What  is  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  ? 

A  positive  tonic  and  conditioner  for  poultry  of  all  kinds  and 
ages.   A  health-builder  and  health-preserver.    Not  a  food. 
What  does  it  contain  ? 

Roots,  herbs,  spices,  mineral  substances,  etc.  Each  ingredient 
performs  a  certain  duty.  The  ;  mibination  spells  health 
insurance. " 

What  does  it  do  ? 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  makes  and  keeps  poultry  healthy,  vig- 
orous and  productive.  It  shortens  the  molt,  sharpens  the  ap- 
petite, improves  digestion  and  circulation,  hastens  growth  and 
increases  egg-production.  //  sates  feed  by  preventing  waste 
due, to  poor  digestion.  //  prevents  disease  by  keeping  the  birds 
in  condition  to  resist  the  common  ailments. 

Has  it  been  fully  tested  ? 

Yes!     In  general  use  for  nearly  fifty  years.     Tno  original 
poultry  conditioner.    Imitated,  but  unequalled 

Does  it  give  general  satisfaction  ? 

Positively  !  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Test 
it  at  our  risk.    Increased  egg-production  will  prove  that  "Pratts 

makes  hens  lay." 

How  is  it  best  used  ? 

Daily  in  small  quantities.  For  adults,  a  tablcspoonful  daily  for 
10  birds.  Younger  stock  in  proportion.  Mix  with  dry  or 
moist  mash. 

What  does  it  cost  ? 

Nothing,  because  if  pays  big  profits.     One  cent  a  month  per 

hen  is  the  investment  required.  * 

Where  can  I  get  it  ? 

From  60,000  Pratt  dealers.    There  is  one  near  you.  Direct 
from  the  manufacturer,  prepaid,  if  your  dealer  can't  supply; 

How  can  I  learn  more  about  it  ? 

Ask  the  Pratt  Food  Co. ,  Philadelphia,  for  valuable 
FREE  BOOKS  on  poultry  keeping.  Write 
today  ! 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Toronto 


Manufacturer!  of  Pratts  Powdered  Lice  Killmr.  Roup 
Remedy,  Disinfectant,  etc.  Also  Pratts  Animal 
Regulator  and  Veterinary  Remedies 


FEED  IT  TO  YOUR 
CATTLE,  HOGS  AND  CHICKENS 


20  Ton» 

Per  loo  $45 


PRICE  LIST 
10  Ton»  5  Tom 

$45  _$45. 50 


Lets  Quantity 

$46 

F.  O.  B.  Mill  (ot  F.  O.  B.  S.  P.  Can  in  20  Tea  Lou) 
A  Pure,  Palatable  Food  Product,  Rich  in  Digestible  Protein 

Write  for  Free  Sample  andourBooklet"SUCCESSFUL  FEEDING" 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 


COPRO 
For  Dairy  Cows, 

Hogs  and  Poultry 


Manufacturer* 
155  Towniend  Zl. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


DEVILS 
UST 


ASSASSIN 
of  Vermin 

Poultry  Lice,  Mile. 

— Minnie*,  to  Poultry, 
Stock  tad  PUnU 

Prom  by  Jtm  of  Be 

ECONOMICAL 
Sold  Everywhere 


Why  Hens  Won't  Lay 

P.  J.  Kelly,  the  Minnesota  Poultry  Exp«  rt,  81 
Kelly  Bid);..  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  published  a 
book.  "The  Tale  of  a  La«y  Hen."  It  tr\U  why  the 
hens  won't  lay  and  how  to  make  them  lay  every 
day.  Mr.  Kelljr  will  mail  the  book  free  to  any* 
one  who  will  write  him. 


^yCOULSONS  EGG  FOOD 

K  AroR  GRATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
*X  ^ M fm  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
f^_2ftw'CHICKENS  FROM 
^BMWaSHELL  TO  MARKET" 
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THE  GULF  STREAM. 

There's  a  brown  stream  that  is  flow- 
ing through  the  blue  Atlantic 
waters; 

There's  a  warm  stream  that  is 
crossing  from  the  new  world  to 
the  old. 

And   the  way  of  it  is  silent  in  a 
broad,  majestic  passage, 
And  its  mighty  course  is  hidden 
from  the  eyes  that  would  be- 
hold. 

Deep  the  springs  are  that  have  fed 
it.  from  the  centuries  upwell- 
ing, 

From   the   pioneers   who  labored 
that  the  nation  should  be  free, 
From  the  prophets  and  the  martyrs, 
from  the  soldiers  and  the  moth- 
ers. 

And  the  host  of  them  that  per- 
ished for  the  sake  of  liberty. 

So  the  brown  stream  cleaves  the 
ocean  to  effect  a  transforma- 
tion, 

That  the  world  shall  be  delivered 

from  the  icy  bounds  of  death; 
And   within   the  stricken  countries 

joy  shall  be  again  upspringing. 
And    the   lands  once   more  shall 

blossom    in    the   fervor   of  its 

breadth. 

— McLandburgs  Wilson  in  New  York 
Sun. 


SPARKLETS. 


SEVEN   REASONS  FOR  SAVING. 


1.  Save  for  your  country's  sake, 
because  it  is  now  spending  millions 
a  day  and  must  find  most  of  the 
money  out  of  savings. 

2.  Save  for  your  own  sake,  be- 
cause work  and  wages  are  plentiful, 
and,  as  prices  are  high  now,  a  dol- 
lar will  buy  more  after  the  war. 

3.  Save,  because  when  you  spend 
you  make  other  people  work  for 
you,  and  the  work  of  everyone  is 
needed  now  to  win  the  war. 

4.  Save,  because  by  saving  you 
ake  things  cheaper  for  everyone, 

specially  for  those  who  are  poorer 
nan  you. 

5.  Save,  because  by  going  without 
on    relieve    the    strain    on  ships, 
ocks.  and  railways,  and  make  trans- 
portation cheaper  and  quicker. 

6.  Save,  because  by  saving  you 
set  an  example  that  makes  it  easier 
for  the  next  man  to  save.  A  sav- 
ing nation  is  an  earning  nation. 

7.  Save,  because  every  time  you 
save  you  help  twice,  first  when  you 
don't  spend  and  again  when  you 
lend  to  thi  nation. — The  Common- 
wealth. 

THE  SUGAR  SITUATION. 


The  U.  S.  Food  Administration  has 
sent  out  a  bulletin  on  the  sugar  sit- 
uation, including  facts  concerning 
sugar  production,  reserve  stocks,  geo- 
graphical problems,  prospects  for  the 
next  crop  and  the  shipping  situation. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  supply  defi- 
nite information  supporting  the  ne- 
cessity for  sugar  conservation.  While 
there  is  a  world  sugar  shortage, 
there  is  no  sugar  famine  nor  likeli- 
hood of  one. 

Compliance  with  the  present  vol- 
untary ration  of  two  pounds  a 
month  per  person  will  take  care  of 
the  situation  for  a  seemingly  indefi- 
nite time,  without  the  need  for  fur- 
ther reduction  in  amount. 


A  CAKE  WHICH  BREAKS  NO 
RULES. 


Nowadays  we  are  all  looking  for 
recipes  for  cakes  which  we  can  make 
without  breaking  any  of  the  conser- 
vation rules.    Here  is  one  which  a 
ood    cook    has    worked    out  and 
ound  good:     %  cup  corn  syrup,  *4 
up  sugar,  2  eggs,  1  tablespoon  sub- 
titute  fat,  %  cup  milk,  1  teaspoon 
da  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and 
tirred  into  sugar  and  corn  syrup, 
cup  raisins,  well  flavored,  enough 
our  and  oatmeal  combined  to  make 
thin  batter  (may  be  used  half  and 
alf).  spice  may  be  added.    Bake  in 
ell-floured  muffin  tins. 


People  have  curious  ideas  as  to 
the  treatment  patients  receive  in 
asylums.  A  nurse  on  a  visiting-room 
duty  recently  heard  a  newcomer  ask- 
ing as  to  the  treatment  of  patients. 
"Oh,"  was  one  reply,  "they  treat3 
poor  things  cruel  here.  They  gives 
'em  a  bath  every  week." 

An  old  lady  traveling  for  the  first 
time  in  a  large  city  saw  a  glaring 
sign  on  the  front  of  a  high  building, 
which  read,  "The  Smith  Manufac- 
turing Company."  As  she  repeated 
it  aloud  slowly,  she  remarked  to  her 
nephew:  "Lawsey  mercy!  Well, 
I've  heard  tell  of  smiths  all  my  life, 
but  I  never  knew  before  where  they 
made  'em." 

Mrs.  Reginald  DeKoven  said  of  a 
certain  piece  of  cruelty:  "It  re- 
minds me  of  the  action  of  a  Chicago 
girl.     'Why  have  you  thrown  over 


Mr.  Smith?'  a  friend  said  to  this 
girl,  reproachfully.  'Oh,'  she  re- 
plied, 'I  could  never  marry  a  man 
with  a  crooked  leg.'  'What  made 
his  leg  crooked?'  'I  ran  over  it  with 
my  motor  car.'  " 

A  colored  Baptist  was  exhorting. 

"Now,  breddern  and  sistern,  come 
up  to  de  altar  an'  have  yo'  sins 
washed  away." 

"I  done  had  my  sins  washed 
a-way." 

"Yo'  has?  Where  yo'  had  yo'  sins 
washed  away?" 

"Ober  at  the  Methodist  church." 

"Ah,  brudder  Jones,  yo'  ain't  been 
washed;  yo'  jes'  been  dry  cleaned." 

A  traveling  man,  the  story  goes, 
one  night  found  himself  obliged  to 
remain  in  a  small  town  on  account 
of  a  washout  on  the  railroad.  The 
rain  was  still  coming  down  in  tor- 
rents.    The   traveling   man  turned 


to  the  waitress.  "This  certainly 
looks  like  the-  Flood."  "The  what?" 
"The  Flood.  You've  read  about  the 
Flood,  and  the  ark  landing  on  Mount 
Ararat,  surely."  "My,  mister,  I 
ain't  seen  a  paper  for  three  days." 


Liberty  Bonds  and  Fuel  Thrift 
Patriotism  and  Comfort 

The  thrift  that  is  possible  from  the  successful  use  of 
coal  oil  in  the  making  of  fuel  gas  was  first  demon- 
strated three  years  ago  when  the  discovery  of  simplicity 
and  perfection  in  the  Premier  Burner  was  offered  the  public. 

Had  it  been  planned  as  a  war-time  thrift  measure,  it  could 
not  have  been  introduced  at  a  more  important  time,  when  every 
effort  toward  economy  is  of  necessity  adopted. 

Full  information  in  circular  "B"  mailed  upon  request.  Ask 
all  the  questions  you  want  to,  you  will  receive  prompt  reply. 
A  GUARANTEED  BURNER  FOR  ANY  STOVE  PREPAID  ANYWHERE  $5.00 

Premier  Burner  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Home  office  and  Factory,  246  So.  Spring  St. 


Replace  Your 
Old-fashioned 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran- 
teed  forever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It  is  a  56  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  alt  plumbers 

fMain  Offices  and  Show  Kpom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
FaBories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo.  Cal. 


HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Founded  1849       Baltimore,  Md. 


Styleplus  Clothes 
25-«30-$35 


Always  good  clothes 
Always  moderate  price 


Styleplus  are  made  on  a  plan  that  insures 
good  quality  at  a  moderate  price. 

By  making  a  few  standard  grades  and 
making  a  big  volume  in  each  grade  we  cut 
manufacturing  costs  and  produce  excep- 
tional style  and  exceptional  quality  at  the 
price. 

Back  up  Uncle  Sam  with  your  dollars  as  well  as 
your  pattiotism.  Spend  wisely.  Buy  only  the  clothes 
you  need  and  be  sure  that  you  are  letting  good 
honest  value  at  a  fair  price. 

Styleplus  Clothes  are  moderately  priced,  carefully 
made  of  good  materials,  stylish  in  appearance  and 
built  to  give  you  faithful  wear. 

The  best  way  to  buy  clothes  is  to  go  to  a  store,  where 
you  can  see  them  and  try  them  on.  Then  you  know 
the  clothes  will  fit  you  and  please  you  when  they  are 
delivered. 

Visit  the  Styleplus  Store  today! 

Two  grades  in  Styleplus  suits:  $25  and  $30. 

Three  grades  in  Styleplus  overcoats:  $25,  $30  and  $35. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing  merchant  in  most  cities  and  towns. 
Write  us(Dept  .AA)for  Styleplus  booklet  and  name  of  local  dealer. 


Tirade  Mirk 
Rcjf3tcfs4 


"Each  grade  one  price  the  nation  over" 

America's  only  known -priced  clothes 
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San  Francisco,  October  2,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

Wheat  Is  selling  at  the  prices  announced 
by  the  l'"e<lerul  Grain  Corporation,  and 
these  prices  will  doubtless  be  maintained 
for  the  present  crop.  The  prices  quoted 
are  for  grain  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.  Los 
Angeles.  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Portland, 
and  guaranteed  at.  least  $2  per  bushel 
f.  <>.  b.  shipping  point.  The  price  of  sacks 
and  sacking  not  included. 

No.   1  hard  $2.20 

No.  2     2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  60ft   2.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do,  No.  2   2.13 

do,  No.  2   2.0» 

HAKLEY. 

How  the  surplus  barley  crop  is  to  be 
disposed  of,  with  the  brewers  out  of  the 
market,  is  puzzling  the  trade.  Barley  is 
weak,  with  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  seller  as  yet  to  cut  the  price  or  on 
the  part  of  the  buyer  to  pay  the  price 
demanded. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.156i2.20 

OATS. 

There  has  been  some  inquiry  for  seed 
oats,  but  little  demand.  Buyers  feel  that 
if  barley  becomes  materially  lower  it  will 
carry  down  the  price  of  oats  and  they  are 
•raiting  on  a  more  definite  barley  market 
before  buying  freely  of  oats. 

Bed  feed,  per  ctl  $2.50®  2.55 

Red   seed    £.9003.10 

CORN. 

Corn  continues  nominal,  with   little  de- 
maud   and  small  available  stocks. 
(First-hand    prices  on   strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

California  sacked   $4.20074.25 

Kilo  maize    3.95074.05 

Egyptian    4.00@4.10 

BAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
034  tons,  compared  to  670  the  previous 
week.  A  good  part  of  this  week's  receipts 
was  damaged  by  the  rain.  Some  sales 
of  damaged  hay  have  been  reported  as 
low  as  $7.50  per  ton,  track  basis.  Other 
hay  that  showed  but  slight  damage  was 
sold  at  $15  and  $10  per  ton.  More  hay 
was  damaged  by  the  rain  than  was  at 
first  anticipated. 

Wheat  No.  1   $23.0U@25.00 

do.  No.  2    20.000/ 22.00 

Choice  tame  oat   24.OO@20.O0 

Wild   oat,    new   10.006] 23.00 

Barley,    new    10.00® 23.00 

Alfalfa,  first  cutting   16.00620.00 

do.  second  cutting   22.00(424.00 

Stock    18.0001 21 .00 

Barley  straw   50@80c 

FEEDSTCFFS. 

On  account  of  the  rain,  the  grinding  of 
new  alfalfa  meal  has  come  to  an  end  for 
the  present  and  the  meal  is  consequently 
quoted  at  an  advance  over  last  week's 
(imitations.  Rolled  barley  is  lower  on 
account  of  the  weak  barley  market. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $:!4.00@35.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   45.50 

Cracked  corn    86.00@88.00 

Oilcake    78.00 

Rolled  barley    47.00014.8.00 

Rolled   oats    57.0061 5*  00 

Bran,  carload  lots  in  S.  F   23.75 

Mixed  feed,  do,  do   25.00 

Middlings,  do,  do   25.75 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

Both  potatoes  and  onions  are  easier  this 
week  on  account  of  the  good  supply  com- 
ing into  San  Francisco.  There  were  very 
few  peas  on  the  market  today.  Beans 
are  still  plentiful. 

l'eas   Nominal 

String  beans   50i  So 

Garden  beans   76i8c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  6®7c 

Carrots,  per  sack  85c@tL00 

Rbubarb,  San  Jose,  per  box  $1,006/  1.25 

Summer  squash   75c®  $1.00 

Bumpkins   $1.00 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box  Noue 

do.  Alameda,  lugs  606775c 

Eggplant,  per  box  75e0|$1.00 

Lettuce.    Sacramento,    doz  150?25c 

Celery,  bunch  20@25c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate — 

Merced   Nominal 

Bay   $1.25011.50 

Potatoes —  • 

Garnet  Chile,  on  street  None 

Whites   $2,000/2.25 

Sweets,  per  sack   3.75®4.00 

Onions — 

River   Reds   None 

Yellows   $1,150(1.40 

Australian    Browns   1.150i  1.40 

Garlic,   new   130!  15c 

Green  corn,  Alameda,  per  sack  Nominal 

Okra  5@7c 

BEANS. 

The  cool,  cloudy  weather,  with  occa- 
sional showers,  is  keeping  back  the  new 
crop  of  beans.  If  the  present  weather 
continues,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
new  crop  will  not  dry  out  In  a  condition 
tit  for  the  market.  This  possibility  of 
less  and  the  fact  that  the  new  crop  is 
late  in  coming  into  the  market  had  a 
strengthening  effect  on  the  market  for  old 
beans. 

BayoS,  per  ctl  $  7.500?  7.75 

Blackeyes    6.75®  7.00 

Cranberry  beans    10.250/10.50 

Mm  as   (south,   recleanod)   11. 700;' 11. 00 

Pinks    7.406/  7.60 

Red    kidnevs  Nominal 

Mexican   Beds    7.250/  7.40 

Tepary  beans   .V.   7.50®  8.50 

Garbanzos    8.00®  8.75 

POULTRY. 

Receipts  of  poultry  include  one  carload 
from  the  Bast.  Fryers,  hens  and  young 
roosters  were  weaker  on  a  falling  de- 
mand. 

Turkeys,  live,  voting  spring,  lb  366737c 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  at  Paid  to  Producers. 


do,  old   32®  33c 

do,  dressed,  old   34  07. 'ssc 

Broilers,  l1/-  to  2  lbs  39®42c 

do.  1%.1I>8  45c 

do,  %  to  1%  lbs  47c 

Fryers   35c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb„  colored  34c 

do,  Leghorn   30®31c 

Smooth   young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)  35c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  24c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  2707' 28c 

do.  old,  per  lb  25c 

Squabs,  per  lb  .Wo. 52c 

Ducks   200/  30c 

do,  old   25@27c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  is  scarce  in  this  market.  On 
several  days  during  the  week  there  were 
not  enough  received  to  permit  of  any 
being  ofTered  on  the  Kxehange.  Con- 
siderable butter  is  coming  cult  of  storage 
ami  a  serious  shortage  this  winter  is 
predicted.  Compared  with  the  prices  of 
a  year  ago,  butter  is  very  high.  During 
September  of  this  year  the  high  price  of 
butter  was  65c  and  the  low  56c  for  extra, 
and  56c  and  50%o  for  prime  firsts.  In 
September  of  1017  these  prices  ranged 
4(lc  ami  to1  i  for  extra  and  44%c  and  40c 
for  prime  firsts.  An  8  per  cent  commis- 
sion should  be  taken  from  this  year's 
prices  to  make  the  comparison  on  last 
year's  basis. 

The  new  scale  of  commissions  on  but- 
ter was  misplaced  last  week.  Following 
is  the  butter  scale  of  commissions: 

Market    Price  Discount 

Pp  to  46%   8  percent 

From  47  to  50  TJi  " 

50 %  to  53'/.  7 

54  to  57U  6'/5 

58  to  «2V»  6 

63  to  68  5% 

6S/3  to  75  5 

75%  to  83  4% 

83%  to  03%  4 

This  week's  fluctuations  are  as  follows: 
Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  To.  Wed. 

Extra   61'/  65      65      65      65  67 

Prime  1st   56     56     56     56     56  Nom. 

Firsts   56     56     56     56     56  Nom. 

EGGS.  , 
Kxtra  eggs  continue  strong  and  higher, 
while  extra  pullets  show  a  half  cent  ad- 
vance for  the  week.  During  September 
eggs  fluctuated  from  58c  to  69%C  for  ex- 
tras and  from  51'. <•  to  62c  for  extra  pul- 
lets. These  figures,  with  8  per  cent  dis- 
count, may  be  compared  with  those  of 
September.  1017.  which  were  respectively 
43c  and  40'Ao  for  extras  and  41c  and  46c 
for  the  pullets,  or  a  range  of  from  7c  to 
12c  higher  this  year  than  last. 

Tbn.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Til.  Wed 
Extras   64",  65      65%  65%  66  66 

Extra  ists   Nominal 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extra  pullets.  .55     55     55%  56     5514  56 

CHEESE. 

Oregon  triplets  showed  an  advance  of 
1%C  on  the  local  market.     A  comparison 


of  September  prices  for  cheese  with  those 
ef  last  year's  September  show  that  cheese 
is  selling  from  5c  to  7c  higher  on  the 

Exchange  this  year. 

California  Cheddar,  flats,  fancy  30Hc 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  30c 

First  California  flats,  per  lb  2Sc 

California  V.  A.  fancy  31c 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy  34c 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  30^c 

Monterey  cheese   24®27c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
There  are  still  some  peaches,  plums  and 
cantaloupes  on  the  market,   but  they  are 
about  at  the  end  of  their  season.  The 
I  berry  market  continues  in  good  shape. 

Apples   $1.5O0t2.50 

Peaches.  4-box  crate   756151.25 

Figs,  black,  per  box  None 

do,  double  layer  75e@$1.00 

do.  Single  Row  White9  75cfti$1.00 

Strawberries,    per    chest  $7.0O0j>  10.00 

Blackberries,  per  chest  $S.OO@10.00 

Raspberries,  per  chest  $S.0<Hu"  10.00 

Plums   $1.00®  1.50 

Cantaloupes.  flats   None 

do,    ponies   $1.00611.25 

do.  standard    ljEfilM 

Watermelons,  per  lb  l>,i®l%o 

Pears.  Bartlett,  per  box  $1.5007250 

Grapes,  seedless   None 

do.  Malaga   $1.00®  1.25 

do,    Fontainbleu   Non» 

do.    Tokay   $1.00071.25 

do.  Isabella   1.00071.25 

Persimmons    1.006J1.50 

Alligator    Pears    3.006*3.50 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  and  grapefruits  are  strong  at 
unchanged  quotations,  while  lemons  con- 
tinue weak.    Five  dollars  is  now  the  top  for 
fancy  lemons. 

Oranges   $7.50078.50 

Lemons,  fauov    4.00675.00 

do,  choice    3.50674.00 

do.  standard    3.0067  .",.50 

Grapefruit    5.50077.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

ft  was  officially  announced  this  after- 
1100D  that  the  Government  has  comman- 
deered the  entire  prune  crop  of  California 
on  account  of  the  serious  losses  arising 
out  of  the  recent  rains.  The  prunes  which 
are  thus  taken  over  from  the  30-40  to 
the  00-100  inclusive,  and  the  order  means 
there  will  be  none  for  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. Rains  have  done  great  damage  to 
the  raisin  crop,  according  to  the  latest  In- 
formation, but  there  Is  no  intimation  that 
this  crop  or  a  portion  of  it  may  he  taken 
over.  All  quotations  on  flgs  have  been 
with  drawn  by  the  buyers  on  account  of 
the  damage*  to  the  crop  by  the  rains. 
Apples  and  pears  are  very  strong  and  the 
buyers  are  now  paying  the  dryers  14%  for 
apples  and  from  11  to  14  for  pears. 

Apple*   ,  13@14e 

Pears  ll®14c 

Prunes,  graded,  price  to  growers: 

gain  In  dip   11c 

Prunes,  graded,  prices  to  growers: 

20-30.  inclusive,  per  lb  15c 

31-41.   inclusive,   basis   10c 

42-51.  inclusive,  basis   9%c 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  J.   I  .  Nagle. 


Sacramento,  Sept.  30,  1918. 

The  demand  in  the  East  continues  to 
lie  good  ami  though  the  markets  have 
fluctuated,  at  no  time  were  the  prices 
lower  than  the  week  previous.  A  few 
•  mis  of  Tokays  (hipped  since  the  rain 
have  put  in  their  appearance  and  nearly 
all  of  them,  though  showing  the  effects 
of  rain  damage,  have  met  with  a  good 
demand.  The  markets  had  previously 
been  cleaned  up  and  what  grapes  were 
not  sold  for  table  purposes  were  quickly 
bid  in  by  wine-grape  buyers.  Practically 
every  variety  of  wine  grape  raised  In 
California  lias  been  shipped  East  and  to 
date  the  market  on  this  class  of  stoek  is 
advancing  rapidly.  There  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  what  prices  the  trade  Is  willing 
to  pay  for  wine  grapes. 

Shipments  of  Malagas  are  lighter  than 
last  week  and  the  market  has  advanced 
to  n  point  where  the  stock  is  selling 
equal  to  ami  in  some  cases  better  than 
Tokays. 

Practically  all  of  the  peaches  to  be 
shipped  are  now  on  the  rails  and  sound 
stock,  both  clings  and  freestones,  are 
selling  at  prices  averaging  higher  than  at 
any  time  during  the  senson. 

There  are  a  few  cars  of  pears  yet 
unsold.  Tehaohapi  fanev  pears  have  first 
call. 


Emperors  are  now  moving  in  light  sup- 
ply, but  the  pn-'king  will  be  heavy  this 
coming  week.  The  quality  is  excellent 
and  where  it  is  possible  to  quote  this 
variety  packed  In  sawdust  the  demand  is 
very  active  at  $4  f.  o.  b.  Lug  Emperors 
are  moving  on  the  basis  of  $2.25  to  $2.75 
f.  o.  b.  cars. 

Averages  for  the  week: 

New  York:  Pears— Winter  Nells.  $3.03: 
Bartlett,  $4.33;  B.  Clairgeau.  $3.65:  B. 
Hardv.  $3.70.  Peaches  —  Salwav,  $1.52: 
Georges  Late.  $1.85:  Phillip.  $1.50;  Levi, 
$1.01.  Grapes— Tokay,  $2.32:  Zinfandel. 
$1.75:  Malaga.  $2.28;  Muscat,  $2;  Ali- 
cante. $2.34. 

Host  on:  GTapes- -Malaga.  $2.23:  Tokays, 
$2.84:  Corniehon.  $2.55;  Muscat,  $2.01;  Mis- 
sion. $1.37:  Grenache.  $1.30.  Pears — Corn- 
ice, $3.75;  P..  Hardv,  $4.17;  Glout  Morceau, 
$3.60;  B.  Clairgeau.  $4.37;  Bartlett,  $5.13. 
Peaches— Salway.  $2.02:  Levi.  $1.01. 

Chicago:  Grapes— Malaga.  $2.05;  Tokay, 
$2.20:  Zinfandel.  $1.4«:  Muscat,  $1.82;  Cor- 
niehon, $2.28.  Pears— Bartlett,  $4.70;  Corn- 
ice. $3  50;  B.  Clairgeau,  $3.35.  Peaches— 
Levi,  $2. 

Shipments,  by  cars,  from  September  20 
to  20,  Inclusive:  11  peaches.  63  pears, 
1630  grapes.  Total  shipments  to  date, 
1018:  16,817  cars.  Total  shipments  to  date, 
1017  :  51,443  cars. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


T.os  \ngclcs.  October  1.  1918. 
The  Valencia  situation  unchanged.  Ad- 
verse weather  in  the  East  caused  a  tem- 
porary lull  in  the  demand  for  eranges, 
but  the  return  of  better  conditions  brought 
the  markets  back  to  their  normally  strong 
position.  On  the  better  grades  of  fruit 
there  were  slight  advances  in  price.  The 
closing  up  of  the  season  for  fresh  decid- 
uous fruits  is  making  for  a  stronger 
citrus  market.  Jamaica  is  beginning  to 
ship  its  oranges  to  New  York.  They 
average  about  $4  a  box.  Florida  oranges 
are  expected  soon  at  Northern  distrib- 
uting' points.  They  are  being  hooked  at 
$4  f.  o.  b.  Jacksonville.  It  is  not  thought 
that  the  Valencia  market  will  be  at  all 
a  fleeted  by  these  Southern  shipments.  In- 
deed, the  California  crop  of  Valencias 
will  be  practically  out  of  the  way  the 
latter  part  of  this  month.    At  this  writ- 


ing there  are  not  more  than  500  or  600 
cars  awaiting  shipment,  the  bulk  of  which 
are  averaging  $8  per  box  at  Eastern 
points,  while  some  very  fancy  brands 
have  topped  the  $11  mark.  Quotations 
f.  o.  b.  California  points  still  hover 
around  the  $7.50  mark.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia promises  early  navel  shipments. 

The  lemon  market,  which  has  been  dor- 
mant for  some  time  past,  shows  signs  of 
new  life,  and  there  is  now  a  limited  de- 
mand for  fresh  supplies.  The  glut  of 
foreign  lemons  in  the  East  is  clearing  np, 
which  will  doubtless  stimulate  the  de- 
mand for  the  California  product. 

Total  shipments  of  citrus  fruits  from 
Southern  California  for  the  season  are: 
Oranges.  13,075  boxes:  last  season.  38,- 
497:  total  shipments  of  lemons  for  the 
same  period  are  5510  boxes;  last  season, 
7471  boxes. 


52-61.  Inclusive,  basis   8%c 

♦C-71,  Inclusive,  basis   S%e 

S2-01.  Inclusive,  basis   ec 

02-101,  Inclusive,  basis   Sc 

102-121.  Inclusive,  per  lb  4%c 

122  and  up.  per  lb.  4c 

Apricots   1267  i;>c 

Figs   136j)17e 

Raisins — 

Muscats  5%c 

Thompsons   6%c 

Sultanas   6%c 

RICE. 

■Stocks  of  clean  rice  In  the  hands  of  the 
trade,  jobbers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers, 
were  never  lower  than  at  present,  and 
eager  buying  is  expected  as  soon  as  the 
new  crop  is  ready.  Harvesting  of  rough 
rice  will  not  begin  before  October  3.  and 
the  first  sale  of  paddy,  scheduled  for  Oc- 
tiber  12,  may  be  delayed. 

Paddy  rice,  1018  crop  $4.32 

Clear  No.  1,  1918  crop  at  mill   7.00 

HONEY. 

The  honey  situation  showH  no  changes 

this  week.  

LOS  ANGELES 


Los  Angeles,  Oct. 
BUTTER. 


Receipts  continue  light  and  consumption 
keeps  up  well  in  the  face  of  the  high 
prices.  Arrivals  for  the  week  were  250.000 
pounds  against  311.900  pounds  the  same, 
week  last  year.  There  was  withdrawn 
from  cold  storage  during  the  week.  70.680 
pounds  against  41.002  pounds  the  same 
week  last  year. 

We  quote : 

California  extra  creamery   58tf 

do,  prime  first   50c 

do.  first   55e 

Daily  quotations — 

11I1S —  Tn.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 
Extra   58     58     58     58     58  5S 

1017—  .  ,  1 

Extra   45%  45%  46%  49     46  46 

s-  EGGS. 

Receipts  of  fresh  ranch  eggs  show  a 
falling  off.  Arrivals  by  rail  for  the  week 
were  523  cases  against  598  cases  the  same 
week  last  year.  Truck  receipts  were  2615 
cases  against  2900  cases  the  same  week  last 
vear.  To  meet  this  shortage  there  was 
taken  from  cold  storage  during  the  week 
3600  cases  against  3791  cases  the  same 
week  last  year.  Extras  here  sold  np  to  4c  up 
to  Monday,  case  count;  pullets  unchanged,- 
though  they  are  Se  higher  than  this  time 
Inst  year.    Extras  are  9c  higher. 

Daily  quotations: 

Wis—  Tn.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   «S     57%  58     88%  5»%  AO 

Case  count  ...54  54  54  54  54  54 
Pullets   50     50     50     60     50  50 

191TT—  .  - 

Extra   50     50     50     51     5f  al 

Case  count  ....47     47     46     46     46  46 

Pullets   40     40     40     42     42  42 

POULTRY. 

Receipts  were  fair;  also  a  fair  demand 
for  broilers,  fryers  and  hens  at  steady 
prices.  Turkeys  were  in  good  request. 
Ducks  and  geese  dull. 

The  following  prices  were  agreed  unon 
last  Friday.  September  20,  and  hold  good 
until  the  coming  Friday: 

Broilers,  1®1%  lbs  85c 

Broilers.   lU0il-%   lbs  35e 

Fryers,  2®  3  lbs  31e 

Roasters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  31c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  lb  20c 

Hens  2rt0)'.le 

Tom  turkeys   3267,35c 

Ducks   22®2Se 

Geese  15c 

VEGETABLES. 

Under  freer  offerings  the  market  weak- 
ened a  little.  Demand  flah\  however. 
Onions  declined  a  little.  Offerings  good 
and  much  poor  stock  coming  In.  String 
beans  in  better  receipts  and  lower.  Cab- 
bage dull  and  lower.  Sweet  potatoes 
steady.  Peppery  steady.  Celery  in  fair  de- 
mand and  steady. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  2%«fSc 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  *^2?S< 

String  beans,  per  lb.  ^SEl 

Lima  beans   •■■  •<r 

Potatoes.  local,  per  lug  ,.,o6J?1  i«> 

do.  do.  per  cwt  $2.00672  25 

do.  northern,  per  cwt   2.4067  2.7.« 

Sweet  potatiM-s.  per  lb  2%6i ir 

Garlic,   per  lb  8®9c 

Onions — Stockton  Yellow  Danvers. 

cwt  $'  •5?®i-Js 

Onions.  White  lilebe.  per  cwt....  I.7.><n_.0n 

Cabbage,  per  1«««  lbs  '.  .  1,75«W.»» 

Celery,  crate    .'..2507  3.30 

FRUITS. 

The  market  was  well  supplied  the  past 

week  with  all  seasonable  frait  and  price* 

bebl  fairly  steady. 
We  uuote  from  growers: 

Figs.  Blnck  Spanish.  7-lb.  box  356rMV* 

do.  White.  7-lh.  box  306?50e 

Peaches    freestnne.   per  lug  $1  0007 1.215 

do.  clings,   per  lug   1.25071  50 

Pears,  local,  per  lb  267.3c 

Pears.  Mountain   3%®4c 

Nectarines,  per  lb  4@5e 

Grapes —  - 

Malagas,    per   lb  -%S»3e 

do,  Muscat,  per  lb  267  2 '-jc 

do.  Liberty,  per  lb  2%<B3* 

do.  Rose  Peru,  per  lb  2%<33a 

do,  Tokay,  per  Hi  4®f%e 

do.  Corniehon   4675c 

do.  Black  Morocco,  lb  4*1  f«' 

Apples.  Bellefleur.  4-tier  $1.65071  75 

do.  3'/S-tier    1.70©V*0 

do.  Gravenstein,  4-tier    —25 

do.  do.  4%-tier    2.00 

do.  Bellefleurs.  local,  per  lb  2@2M,c 

Avocado  pears,  small,  per  doz. .  5Oc0r$2O0 
do.  large,  per  do*  $4.0067500 

Quinces,  lug    ■  •  .7507 Wc 

BERRIES. 

•Under  lighter  offerings  the  market  was 
firmer.  The  best  strawberries  brought  a 
little  mere  nieiiev  Kasplierries  were  scarce 
and  higher  Blackberries  unchanged  but 
firm  In  svmpathv  with  other  berries. 
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Strawberries — 

Fancy,  per  ;t»- basket  crate  $2.25<g>2.o0 

Poor  to  choice,  30-basket  crate.  1.50(3)3.65 

Blackberries,  30-basket  crate   2.50<g>3.00 

Raspberries,  30-basket  crate   3.5O@4.0O 

MELONS. 

Watermelons  were  In  good  supply  and 
sold  fairly  well.  The  cantaloupe  season  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  Casabas  in  good  sup- 
ply but  slow  sale.  Honeydew  melons  a 
little  lower. 
Cantaloupes — 

Tip  Top,  home-grown,  standard 

crate   ?1.15@1.25 

do,  do,  pony  crate   70@80c 

do,  do,  Jumbo  crate  $2.50@2T5 

Columbia,  jumbo  crate    2.T5@.VO0 

Paul  Rose,  standard  crate  $1.25 

Casabas.  per  lb  l%@2c 

Pineapple,  standard  crate  $1.15@1.25 

Watermelons,  per  100  lbs   1.00@1.25 

Honeydew  melons,  16-inch  crate  1.00@1  10 

do,  jumbo  crate    3.00@3.25 

HAY. 

Not  much  in  and  very  little  wanted.  The 
dairy  people  bought  a  little  alfalfa,  but 
horse  hay  went  begging.  Prices,  under 
light  receipts,  were  unchanged.  No  one 
seemed  to  care  to  buy  ahead. 
Barley  hay,  per  ton  $24.O0@26  00 


Oat  hay,  per  ton   26.00(5)28.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   21.00#22.(K) 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   22.00@24.00 

Straw,  per  ton   ,   9.00@10.00 

BEANS. 

Limas  continue  in  fair  demand  and 
there  was  some  little  movement  in  pinks; 
other  varieties  neglected.  Buyers  holding 
back  on  account  of  slow  Eastern  markets. 

We  quote  from  growers — 

Limas,    per  cwt  $11.50 

Large  white,  per  cwt   10.00 

Small  white,  per  cwt   10.00 

Pink,  per  cwt   7.50 

Blackeye,  per  cwt   6.25 

Teji^ry,  per  cwt   8.50 

COTTON. 

There  was  more  trading  and  a  decid- 
edly more  bullish  feeling  in  this  market 
the  past  week.  The  announcement  that 
the  Government  would  not  fix  prices  for 
din  present  encouraged  buying  and  by 
Saturday  October  in  New  York  reached 
33.27c  and  closed  at  32.77c  and  December 
closed  at  33.04c.  On  Monday  the  an- 
nouncement that  Bulgaria  had'  signed  an 
armistice  started  fresh  buying  and  caused 
a  further  slight  advance.  October  closed 
in  New  York  at  33.60c  and  December 
33.23c.  In  New  Orleans  October  closed  at 
.32.21  %c  and   December  31.83c. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  2,  1»1S. 
CATTLE — Cattle  receipts  in  San  Fran- 
cisco are  coming  principally  from  Oregon, 
with  a  few  from  Nevada.    These,  together 
with  the  California  offerings,  are  more  than 
enough  to  take  care  of  all  local  demands. 
Quotations  unchanged. 
Grass  steers — 
No.  1,  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs.  .ll%@12c 
No.  1,  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs.ll%@ll%c 

Second  quality   10@10%c 

Thin   8@9c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1  7^@8c 

Second  quality   6%@7c 

Common  to  thin  4@5c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

£°?d   6@7c 

Fair   5@rc 

Thin   4@5c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   11c 

Heavy   „  8%c 

IVfedium   10c 

HOGS — Hogs  are  now  coming  in  quite 
freely  and  are  of  good  qualitv.  Packers 
have  some  difficulty  In  absorbing  the  sup- 
ply on  account  of  diminished  killing  capac- 
ity due  to  the  shortage  of  suitable  labor 
to  handle  the  animals.  Quotations  have 
declined  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  all  classes. 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain-fed,  100@140  17%c 

do,  do,  14O@3O0   lisi^o 

do.  do,  300@400   17%r 

SHEEP— Qurte  a  lot  of  ewes  are  offered 
in  this  market,  but  hot  ninny  wethers. 
While  lambs  a<re  not  plentiful,  there  are 
still  enough  to  go  around  and  fill  all  de- 
mands. 
Lambs — 

Yearlings   12(f812^c 

Milk   14@14%c 

Sheep- 
Wethers   lV/2@Uc 

Ewes   9@9%c 

1a>s  Angeles,  October  1,  1918. 
CATTLE— Few   choice   fat   cattle  were 


offered  the  past  week,  and  they  were  in 
good  demand.  Plenty  of  thin  and  me- 
dium stuff  was  to  be  had,  with  little  de- 
mand. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles- 
Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs  $9.00@12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   7.50®  8.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   7.00@  7.50 

Canners,  per  cwt   5.00®  5.50 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.50®  9.50 

HOGS — Receipts  the  past  week  were  the 
best  for  some  time  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  freer  offerings  the  market  was 
slow  and  weaker.  The  offerings  were  of 
better  quality. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  275@300  lbs.  .$15.50@16.50 

Mixed,  225x275  lbs   16.00@17.00 

Light,  175@220  lbs   16.50@18.00 

SHEEP — Choice  muttons  and  lambs  con- 
tinue scarce,  lirni  and  in  demand.  Poor 
and  medium  stock  is  weak. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles- 
Prime  wethers   $0.00@10.00 

Prime  ewes    8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings    9.50@10.50 

Lambs   15.00@16.00 


PORTLAND  LIVE  STOCK. 
Portland,  Ore.,  Oct.  1.— Cattle,  steady; 
receipts,  300  head.  Steers,  prime.  $12  to 
$1S;  good  to  choice,  $11  to  $12;  medium  to 
good,  $9.75  to  $11;  .fair  to  medium.  $8.26  to 
$9.2o;  common  to  fair,  $5.75  to  $8.25;  cows 
and  heifers,  choice,  $8  to  $9;  medium  to 
good,  $5.75  to  $7.25;  fair  to  medium,  $4.75 
to  $5.75;  canners,  $3  to  $4;  bulls.  $5  to  $7; 
calves,  $9  to  $12;  stockers  and  feeders,  $6 
to  $8. 

Hogs,  steady ;  receipts,  510  head.  Prime 
mixed,  $19.50  to  $19.75;  medium  mixed, 
$19  to  $19.35;  rough  heavies,  $18  to  $18J55; 
pigs,  $16  to  $117";  bulk  of  sales,  $19.35  to 
$19.50. 

Sheep,  steady;  receipts,  48.  Prime  lambs, 
$12  to  $14;  fair  to  medium,  $9  to  $11;  year- 
lings, $10  to  $1)1;  wethers,  $9  to  $10;  ewes. 
.st;..-i(i  to  $9.  


WEEKLY    BUTTER  AVERAGES 
Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 
M  eek  San  Francisco        Los  Angeles 

Ending  1917  1918 


Jan.        2           34.50  50.40 

9  39.41  51.08 

16           35.83  52.33 

23           36.91  52.50 

30           38.48  53.00 

Feb.        6           40.00  50.80 

13           39.70  52.00 

20  36.00  51.41 

27  37.00  51.30 

March     6           35.50  50.66 

13           33.50  51.16 

20           33.25  47.83 

27            36.00  46.30 

April       3            37.91  43.16 

10           39.33  39.25 

17            39.58  39.00 

24           35.56  4t).50 

1  33.08  40.83 

8           34.05  40.66 

15           35.50  40.46 

22            36.30  44.33 

29            36.60  42.30 

une       5  36.30  43.90 

•     12  36.50  44.92 

19           36.00  46.50 

26            35.06  47.42 

July         3            35.06  48.08 

10  .>36.41  48.90 

17  37.83  50.83 

"         24            40.25  52.66 

31  42.82  52.16 

August    7           43.00  52.16 

14            41.66  51.66 

21  41.50  52.25 

28           41.91  53.00 

Sept.       4           42.10  53.00 

Hr        11  42.00  54.90 

18  45.00  57.80 

25  15.00  61.33 

October   2           44.90  64.75 


1917  1918 

35.25  50.16 

36.90  50.00 
37.00  50.50 
35.00  52.00 
38.87  51.83 

41.19  49.66 
39.00  48.00 
37.00  48.00 
36.00  49.33 
34.50  50.00 
33.00  49.50 
33.00  47.00 
33.00  43.30 
36.33  42.16 
37.00  39.50 
38.00  36.83 
36.50  38.16 
33.00  39.00 

33.20  39.00 
34.16  39.00 
35.16  41.00 
37.33  39.00 
37.66  41.58 
38.00  40.58 
37.50  41.75 
37.00  43.00 
37.00  46.00 
37.16  47.50 
38.66  48.66 
42.58  45.16 
44.00  51.00 
43.00  50.83 
42.00  49.00 
42,00  49.58 
42.00  50.00 
41.33  50.00 
41.00  50.33 
43.00  51.67 
45.50  56.17 

45.91  58.00 


WEEKLY   EGG  AVERAGES 
Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 
M  eek  San  Francisco        Los  A 

Ending  1917  1918 


Ending                 1917  1918  1917 

Jan.         2  38.10  52.80  37.00 

9  37.91  60.91  38.16 

16  41.83  65.66  40.83 

"         23            32.50  65.66  33.12 

30  32.08  61.25  33.02 

Feb.         6  34.99  58.50  34.70 

13  33.30  44.40  31.66 

20            33.01  44.75  30.75 

27  29.00  42.40  27.66 

March      6  24.75  36.S3  24.91 

13  25.96  37.91  26.08 

20  25.66  40.66  25.91 

27  27.16  39.50  28.00 

April       3  28.58  38.91  29.25 

10            29.66  37.58  30.41 

17  32.33  39.16  32.08 

24            32.91  40.50  32.83 

May         1  32.00  41.66  31.83 

8  33.75  40.08  32.00 

15  34.20  39.16  32.50 

22            33.40  40.50  34.00 

29            33.80  38.66  33.50 

June        5  3.3.20  40.80  34.66 

12  31.16  41.00  33.00 

19            31.41  43.33  33.10 

26             30.16  44.32  32.16 

Julv         3  31.90  44.91  34.25 

10            33.50  48.30  36.00 

17  33.66  47.66  34.41 

24  35.25  47.91  36.91 

"         31  38.00  48.83  40.16 

August    7            42.58  49.50  37.08 

14  41.41  52.08  42.25 

21  43.33  56.33  42.25 

28           53.50  59.20  43.50 

Sept.       4           43.80  62.40  43.58 

11  45.08  63.70  44.91 

18  47.83  61.30  47.83 

35  47.58  60.17  49.50 

October   2  47.00  65.42  50.83 


ngeles 
1918 

48.16 

50.  ee 

55.00 
58.00 
54.00 

51.  (u; 

44. s:; 

40.83 
39.58 
35.00 
38.00 
39.63 
40.00 
38.33 
36.33 
36.83 
39.66 
39.33 
37.00 
38.83 
39.00 
37.41 
38.83 
33.75 
33.00 
39.08 
41.75 
45.00 
15.50 
45.10 
46.56 
46.58 
48.00 
50.17 
53.00 
56.33 
58.67 
59.00 
55.67 
59.75 


Classified  Advertisements 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOR  SALE — Pumping  plant:  S-h.p.  engine, 
4-in.  centrifugal  pump.  160  ft.  0  in.  6-inch 
pine.  550  ft.  0  in.  pipe,  one  45  deg.-90  dep. 
elbows.  Plant  can  be  seen  in  operation  any 
time.  Inquire  or  write  G.  W.  Heer,  Santa 
Yni'z.  Santa  Barbara  county.  Cal.  ' 

REMAM'FACTURED  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  easing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  \Veins- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  9treet,  San 
Frmeiseo. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  and 
hens  for  sale.  Order  now  before  prices  ad- 
vance. Also  Collie  doirs  for  herding.  John 
G.  Mee.  St.  Helena,  Cal. 


APPLES  FROM  GROWER  —  Bulk  pack; 
Bell  flower.  Newtown  Pippin,  Lang-ford  Seed- 
ling, fancy  S1.25.  No.  2  grade  $1  per  box. 
Edward  A.  Hall.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Box '39,  Wateon- 
ville.  Cal. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — Holt  30  tractor.  Fire  Bottom 
Benicia  plow,  28-inch  disks.  Also  8-foot 
double  disk  harrow.  Price  $2,500.  Fair 
Oaks  Ranch.  Willits.  Cal.   


FOR  SALE — 661  ft.  surface  irrigating  pipe, 
8-in.  22  G.;  1  8-in.  elbow  90°.  Practically 
new.  Cash.  $265.00.  For  particulars  see 
A.  P.  Freeman.  Lawrence.  Santa  Clara  Co. 

TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton.  California. 
Established  fifty  years. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  LEASE — SUMMER  SHEEP  RANGE — 
Solid  tract  of  approximately  50.000  acres 
log^ed-off  lands,  Butte  and  Tehama  counties. 
California,  for  term  of  years  beginning  with 
season  of  1919.  Accessible  and  well  watered. 
Estimated  capacity  based  on  previous  use 
14,000  head.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Diamond  Match  Company.  Grazing  Dept , 
Chico,  California.  

ORCHARD  FOR  RENT — Fifty  acres  apples; 
forty  acres  Bartlett  pears;  thirty  acres  bean 
land.  Paradise  irrigation  district.  Dr.  C.  A 
Oliver.  Chico.  Cal.  

SEEDS   AND  PLANTS. 


WANTED — 1918  sweet  and  bitter  hard 
shelled  almond  seed,  suitable  for  nursery  plant- 
ing. Seed  must  not  be  bleached.  Submit 
Quantity,  sample,  and  price  per  pound. 
Faneher  Creek  Nurseries,  Fresno.  Cal. 


POTATO     SEED     BALLS     WANTED  or 

cleaned  seed.  Can  use  any  amount  this  year 
and  next.  Write  particulars.  A.  T.  Cook, 
seed  specialist.  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. 


POSITION  WANTED  to  lake  charge  of  a 
hog  ranch  by  a  single  man.  experienced  in 
handling  registered  stock.  Hans  Duveneck, 
Ukiah.  Cal. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  take  charge  of 
and  break  horses  on  large  ranch;  good  wages 
to  competent  man.  Address  Box  1039,  Chico, 
Cal. 


WANTED — Practical  farmer  manager.  Own- 
ers of  an  estate  in  the  hillB  overlooking  San 
Fernando  Valley  want  a  resident  fanner — a 
man  who  can  carry  on  development  work,  cul- 
tivate about  130  acres  of  irrigated  plow 
land,  including  orchards,  walnut  groves  and 
alfalfa,  and  can  care  for  and  build  up  a  herd 
of  purebred  Herefords  on  mountain  pasture 
adjoining.  Faces  on  paved  State  highway, 
near  good  schools,  high  Bchosl,  etc.  Abun- 
dant water,  domestic  and  irrigation,  under 
water.  Will  provide  good,  modern  farm 
house.  This  may  be  the  chance  to  educate 
your  children  you  have  been  looking  for 
Address,  by  letter  only,  giving  full  informa- 
tion as  to  your  experience  and  qualifications. 
Advertising  Manager  Security  Trust  and  Sav- 
ings Bank.  Los  Angeles.  California.  


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or 
foreman  on  fruit  or  general  farm  by  married 
man.  Splendid  executive  ability,  practical,  ex- 
perienced. References  furnished  and  required. 
Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  General  Delivery,  Atwater, 
Merced  Co.,  Cal. 


HYLAND  BAG  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

BAGS 

for 

GRAIN,  BEANS, 
RICE,  POTATOES 

and  for  all  purposes 

243  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Imported  and  American  Bred  Stallions 

Pcrchcrons  -  Belgians 
Shires 

My  fall  shipment  of  stal- 
lions has  arrived.  These 
horses  were  personally  se- 
lected by  me  in  the  best 
breeding  districts  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana.  Two, 
three,  and  four-year-olds 
that  will  weigh  a  ton  or 
over. 

The  largest  collection  of 
Percherons,  Belgians,  and 
Shires  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  State  certificate  of  soundness  and  life  insurance 
with  each  stallion.  Every  horse  priced  to  sell  according  to  his 
individual  worth.  Any  reasonable  terms  will  be  given.  I  also 
have  a  carload  of  Heavy  Draft  Mares  and  Geldings  for  sale- 
age  4  to  7  years,  weighing  from  1400  lbs.  to  1700  lbs.  Matched 
teams  in  black,  bay,  or  chestnut. 

Correspondence  invited  and  visitors  always  welcome. 

N.  W.  THOMPSON 

PATTERSON,      Stanislaus  Co.,  CALIFORNIA 


A.  C.  RUBY,  Portland,  Ore. 


O.  W.  BOWERS,  Davis,  Cal. 


RUBY  &  BOWERS 

DAVIS,  CAL. 
Breeders  and  Importers 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Clydes,  Shires, 
Jacks,  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  Cattle 

OUR  HORSES  WON  SEVEN  CHAMPIONSHIPS,  45  FIRSTS  AND 
19  SECONDS  AT  STATE  FAIR. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


October  E,  1918 
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SPEED 

Is  Winning  the  War 


When  the  news  was  flashed  over 
the  wires,  "America  Declares  WJar," 
the  answering  thought  of  the  people 
of  the  world  was  the  one  word  — 
"speed." 

That  was  their  conception  of  our 
characteristic  national  trait—  :<speed." 

Coincident  with  this  news  came 
the  demand  upon  America's  farmers 
to  feed  the  world. 

This  demand  continued  to  increase 
calling  for  the  utilization  of  the  most 
efficient  time  saving  and  production 
increasing  methods. 

The  value  of  the  motor  car  to 
farmers  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars. 


It  has  won  its  place  as  a  necessity 
together  with  the  reaper,  the  plow  and 
other  modern  implements. 

The  economy,  steady  performance, 
and  all  'round  usef ulness  and  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  Overland  Model  90 
car  has  earned  the  universal  esteem 
of  American  farmers. 

Overland  cars  everywhere  are  help- 
ing their  owners  speed  up  the  work  of 
a  nation  at  war,  dependably,  thriftily, 
saving  time  and  economizing  man 
power,  alike  for  the  captains  of  in- 
dustry, the  workers  in  industry,  and 
for  the  farmers,  large  and  small,  and 
the  farm  workers. 


Everywhere  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  the  great  agricultural 
sections  and  the  great  industrial  cen- 
ters are  being  kept  open  by  time- 
saving,  man-saving  Overlands. 

We  want  every  Overland  buiit  and 
delivered  during  the  war  to  contrib- 
ute its  share  to  the  war-speed  ©f  the 
nation. 

And  speed  is  winning  the  war. 

Five  Points  of  Overland  Superiority: 

Appearance,  Performance, 
Comfort,  Service  and  Price 


The  Thrift  Car 


Willys-Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Willye- Knight  Tourintr  Cars.  Coupes.  Sedans.  Limousine 
Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 
Canadian  Factory,  West  Toronto.  Canada 
CataloH  on  request  Address  dep't.  //97. 


EVEN  BETTER  THAN  "YOUR  BIT/'  DO  YOUR  BEST  —  IN  BUYING  LIBERTY  BONDS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


OCTOBER  12.  1918 


LOS  ANGELES 


9. 


What  Co-operation  Has  Done  For  Raisins 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox.] 


N  UNION  IS  STRENGTH.  After 
more  than  twenty  years  of  suffer- 
ing under  marketing  .conditions 
that  made  the  production  of  raisins 
a  slave-like  undertaking,  there 
came  a  time  when  the  growers  were  compelled 
to  unite  in  an  effort  to  escape  the  thralls  by 
deciding  to  market  their  own  fruit  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  be  marketed  for  them.  Either 
that  or  give  up  the  game. 

They  said  in  effect:  "The  average  returns 
for  our  raisins  are  so  little  more  than  the  cost 
of  production  as  to  provide  a  bare  existence. 
We  cannot  improve  our  properties;  if  we  run 
behind  or  have  a  mortgage  to  carry,  our 
"finish"  is  only  a  question  of  time.  We  have 
been  exploited  long  enough.  Let  us  market 
our  own  fruit. 

Genesis  of  the  Associated  Raisin  Company. 
Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  organize  and  much  valuable  work 
was  done  in  these  attempts,  in  outlining  the  raisin  growing  district, 
platting  the  farms  and  filing  exact  records  of  the  acreage  planted  to 
vines  or  in  bearing.  Finally  it  was  decided  by  the  growers  that  no  plan 
to  market  their  wares  would  succeed  without  a  real  paid-in  cash  capital 
to  provide  funds  for  handling,  marketing,  and  distributing  their  crop — 
a  stupendous  undertaking. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin  Company  was  the  outcome  of  their 
deliberations  and  was  really  a  development  from  the  "Raisin  Exchange," 
formed  two 
y  e  a  r  s  earlier, 
and  whose  mem- 
bers had  done 
so  much  valu- 
able  spade 
work.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  re- 
capitulate the 
terms  under 
which  it  was 
formed — it  was 
a  long,  arduous 
fight,  and  with 
foemen  worthy 
of  their  steel. 
But  the  Cali- 
fornia Associ- 
ated Raisin 
Company  came 
into  being  in 
19  12,  with 
stock  subscrip- 
tions from  the 
growers  total- 
ing three-quar- 
ters of  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Contracts  were 

w 

signed  by  the  growers  guaranteeing  the  delivery  of  their  crops  to  the 
association  for  five  years — 76  per  cent  of  the  acreage — as  it  was  found 
that  control  of  their  own  crop  could  not  be  secured  unless  at  least  60 
per  cent  of  the  output  was  assured.  In  this  way  the  speculative  element 
was  discounted  and  the  whole  industry  stabilized,  as  will  be  shown. 
The  First  Step — Speculation  Eliminated. 
The  first  thing  the  Associated  Raisin  Company  did  was  to  buy  from 
the  growers  25,000  tons  of  raisins — the  holdover  of  the  crop  of  1912 — 
for  2%  cents  a  pound,  at  a  time  when  independent  packers  would  offer 
no  more  than  1%  to  2  cents  a  pound.  They  then  leased  packing  houses 
from  the  commercial  packers,  having  as  yet  no  packing  houses  of  their 
own.  Separate  contracts  were  entered  into  with  fourteen  packers  and 
the  association  handled  85  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  1913,  or  about  120,- 
000,000  pounds!    On  the  crop  of  1913  it  had  guaranteed  the  growers  a 


The  fruit  of  United  effort  is  progress. 
Progress  means  success  and  satisfac- 
tion. "Satisfaction,"  says  Marcus 
Aurelius,  "consists  in  doing  the  things 
we  were  made  for.  And  how  is  this  to 
be  compassed?  By  the  practice  of 
general  fondness  —  by  distinguishing 
appearance  from  truth  and  by  con- 
templating the  nature  of  the  universe 
and  its  worlds.  The  keynote  of  Nature 
is  Harmony. 

Harmony  is  the  strength  of  all 
Societies  and  implies  co-operation. 


The  magnificent  new  bnilding  now  In  process  of  erection  at  Fresno  for  the  nse  of  the  California  Associated  Raisin  Co. 


minimum  price  "on  delivery"  of  3*,i  cents  a 
pound  for  Muscats  in  the  sweat-box.  This  neces- 
sitated the  securing  of  three  million  dollars' 
capital.  Through  local  and  San  Francisco 
bankers  this  was  done,  and  many  growers  left 
money  due  them  for  raisins  with  the  com- 
pany at  7  per  cent  interest,  which  gave 
several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars  more  for 
its  use. 

In  1913  the  Associated  named  prices  to  the 
trade  and  guaranteed  them  against  declines. 
This  they  could  do  only  because  speculation  in 
raisins  had  been  eliminated.  The  close  of  the 
year  gave  the  growers  more  than  $400,000  in 
excess  of  the  guaranteed  minimum  price.  The 
Associated  paid  $12  a  ton  above  what  had  been 
the  prevailing  price  during  the  four  preceding 
years. 

"If  You  Want  Business  You  Must  Go  After  It." 

Increased  production  necessitates  increased  consumption,  and  the  heads 
of  the  new  Associated  Raisin  Company,  being  men  of  affairs,  decided  that 
two  things  must  be  done  to  extend  their  markets:  (1)  Advertise  their 
wares  in  a  large  way;  (2)  standardize  and  guarantee  their  pack  under 
a  brand  that  should  be  recognized  and  respected  all  over  the  world. 

The  individual  packers  had  never  been  able  to  agree  on  co-operation 
to  advertise,  so  any  new  market  was,  so  to  speak,  a  sort  of  "volunteer 
crop."  Any  new  business  came  through  the  work  of  jobbers  and  whole- 
salers, and  this  was  altogether  too  slow  for  such  a  rapidly  growing  staple 

industry.  The 
Associated, 
through  a  large 
Eastern  adver- 
tising firm,  has 
carried  on  a 
persistent  and 
nation-wide  ad- 
vertising cam- 
paign that  has 
made  the  Cali- 
fornia raisin  un- 
der its  own 
"  Sun  -  Maid" 
brand  an  ar- 
ticle of  daily 
use  in  every 
household ;  for 
it  is  probably 
one  of  the  low- 
est-priced dried 
fruits  on  the 
market  com- 
pared with  its 
food  value.  A 
part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  adver- 
tising has  been 
to   provide  the 

public  with  recipes  for  its  use.  The  use  of  it  by  bakers  has  brought 
raisin  bread  into  vogue,  which  has  come  to  stay.  Demonstrators  have 
been  at  work  all  over  the  country  showing  various  methods  of  cooking 
and  preparing.  This  year  the  company  has  allotted  $375,000  for  adver- 
tising alone.  All  this  has  resulted  in  there  not  only  being  no  hold- 
over, but  demand  keeps  pace  with  the  increased  production. 

Standardization  and  Inspection  Improves  Quality. 

Standardization  and  inspection  has  resulted  in  improved  quality  of  the 
fruit  and  confidence  in  the  pack.  Experts  have  been  employed  to  improve 
the  handling  and  machinery  necessary.  Co-operation  brings  the  growers 
in  closer  touch  with  one  another  and  results  in  improved  methods  of  cul- 
tivation, pruning,  harvesting,  and  delivery. 

It  has  come  to  this  then — that  the  California  Associated  Raisin  Com- 
(Continued  on  page  390.) 
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EDITORIALS 

A  GOOD  YEAR  AHEAD. 

TH*  Ohronicle's  special  leased  weather  prophet, 
9.  V.  Rehart  of  Lakeview,  Oregon,  has  just 
made  another  grab  at  the  mantle  of  Elijah, 
although  he  did  not  reach  even  the  outmost  fringe 
thereof  in  the  grasp  he  made  for  it  last  year.  Mr. 
Rehart  excuses  his  miss  of  last  year  by  this 
statement : 

It  was  my  first  disappointment  in  making  fore- 
casts since  1906.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  first  time 
during  forty-six  years  of  personal  observation  that 
a  hot  summer  was  followed  by  less  than  normal 
precipitation. 

That  is  surely  a  very  good  record  and  we  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Rehart  upon  it.  However,  we  do 
not  forget  that  California  rainy  seasons  are  usu- 
ally good:  that  our  normal  rainfalls  are  usually 
equal  to  good  crops'  in  places  where  it  is  expected 
to  get  them  without  irrigation:  that,  if  this  were 
not  the  case,  the  American  conception  of  Califor- 
nia's agricultural  potentiality  would  be  worse  than 
the  Spanish  and  the  tillage  prophet  Campbell 
would  have  been  thrown  on  the  vaticinal  scrap- 
heap  long  ago.  In  other  words,  California  sea- 
sons are  predominantly  good  and  an  optimistic 
prophet  is  therefore  bound  to  make  a  good  aver- 
age. It  is.  however,  very  joyful  to  find  a  prophet 
who  keeps  on  foretelling  exactly  what  we  have 
every  reason  to  expect.  It  is  infinitely  better  than 
to  follow  another  prophet  whose  predictions.  If 
realized,  would  transform  our  grand  semi-arid 
valleys  into  dismal  swamps.  Therefore,  we  wel- 
come Mr  Rehart's  prediction  for  the  crop  year 
now  beginning,  as  follows: 

For  the  season  of  1918-19  I  expect  more  than 
normal  precipitation,  with  the  precipitation  ef- 
tended  over  a  longer  period  of  time  than  the  past 
two  seasons,  with  several  alternating  periods  of 
wet  and  dry  spells  in  the  valleys  and  heavy  snows 
and  cold  spells  in  the  mountains. 

Jt  jt 

THE  EXPECTED  WILL  HAPPEN! 

THIS  is  surely  rational.  As  we  began  with 
September  rains  which  were  in  most  places 
the  heaviest  ever  received  since  the  Ameri- 
ca-n  occupation,  it  is  of  course  to  be  expected  that 
the  precipitation  will  extend  over  a  longer  period 
this  year  than  usual.  It  is  also  to  be  expected 
that  we  shall  have  "alternating  wet  and  dry 
spells  in  the  valleys,  with  heavy  snows  and  cold 
spells  in  the  mountains."  That  is  the  way  our 
rainy  seasons  always  conduct  themselves,  when 
they  perform  normally  at  all,  and  it  is  of  course 
comforting  to  be  reminded  that  it  is  to  that  we 
have  every  reason  to  look  forward.  Therefore, 
we  accept  the  apology  which' the  Chronicle  makes 
for  its  protege  Yhat  "he  claims  no  scientific  aid 
in  his  observations."  We  prefer  a  prophet  who 
works  with  a  good  trustworthy  "hunch"  to  one 
who  claims  to  work  by  solar  science,  which  can- 
not be  connected  up  with  earthly  affii irs  by  dem- 
onstration either  of  causation  or  coincidence. 

"We  must,  however,  remind  the  reader  that  there 
is' a  very  close  analogy  between  weather  prophecy 
and  peace  prophecy,  and  just  at  the  moment  it  is 
very  important  not  to  put  too  much  trust  in 
tlefinir.    allegations  of  either.     We  want  plenty 


of  rain  and  plenty  of  peace  this  winter  and  we 
fully  believe  we  shall  get  both  if  we  do  not 
slacken  but  go  ahead  vigorously  toward  attain- 
ment of  both.  We  shall  have  had  the  rainfall 
when  we  get  to  the  springtime  and  we  shall  have 
the  peace  when  our  boys  get  across  the  Rhine! 

•."*  J* 

THE  BACKWARD  LOOK  OF  PROPHECY! 

THE  more  we  think  of  weather  prophets  and 
peace  prophets  the  more  we  are  impressed 
with  the  value  of  hindsight.  Take  the  case 
of  the  crumbling  Huns,  for  instance.  They  have 
great  difficulty  in  discerning  the  fact  that  the 
world  has  its  heels  on  their  ears  and  their  peace 
antics  would  be  funny  if  they  were  not  so  tragic. 
They  are  now  bombarding  the  forces  of  humanity 
with  pleas  for  peace  in  order  that  human  lives 
may  be  saved!  Either  way  you  look  at  it,  it  is 
a  demonstration  of  stupidity.  The  Huns  may 
think  that  the  allies  prefer  peace  to  a  death  strug- 
gle for  the  right;  or  that  they  have  made  such 
a  score  as  super-men  that  mankind  is  scared  of 
them  and  their  policy  of  frightfulness,  or  that 
the  allied  nations  are  so  permeated  with  passivism 
that  their  bluff  at  mercy  will  make  limburger  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindnees.  And  so  there  came 
do  President  Wilson  the  other  day  a  special  plea 
from  the  German  rulers  with  this  allegement: 

The  German  Government  requests  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  take  in  hand  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  acquaint  all  the  belligerent  states 
of  this  request  and  invite  them  to  send  plenipoten- 
tiaries for  the  purpose  of  opening  negotiations.  It 
accepts  the  program  set  forth  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
January  S  and  in  his  later  pronouncements,  espe- 
cially his  speech  of  September  27.  as  a  basis  for 
peace  negotiations.  With  a  view  to  avoiding  fur- 
ther bloodshed,  the  German  Government  requests 
the  immediate  conclusion  of  an  armistice  on  land 
and  water  and  in  the  air. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  along  which  of  the 
lines  of  stupidity  cited  above  this  argument  trav- 
els, but  it  clearly  manifests  impotence  in  lore- 
sight  proceeding  from  a  total  absence  of  hind- 
sight. It  is  effrontery  which  can  come  alone  from 
stupidity  and  conceit.  It  is  a  proposition  to  talk 
about  "avoiding  further  bloodshed"  with  no  ad- 
mission of  guilt  or  grief  for  the  streams  of  blood 
which  have  been  flowing  for  four  years  and  a  half 
from  its  declarations  of  ultimata;  its  mobilization 
of  murdering  armies  to  pursue  hell-born  purposes; 
its  invasion  of  peaceful  countries  and  subjection 
of  peaceable  people  to  death,  outrage,  robbery 
and  enslavement;  its  barbarous  crimsoning  of  the 
seas  with  the  blood  of  babes  and  its  continuous 
desolation  of  invaded  countries,  deporting  their 
populations  to  slavery  even  while  it  is  being  driven 
"backward  by  the  armies  of  righteousness  which 
its  own  abominations  have  rallied  to  the  defense 
of  the  world. 

The  Huns  are  willing  to  accept  the  de- 
clarations of  this  country  "as  a  basis 
for  peace  negotiations" !  There  can  be 
no  negotiations  for  peace  except  upon 
the  basis  of  unconditional  surrender! 
President  Wilson  may  not  tell  them 
that  in  so  many  words,  but  that  will 
be  the  tenor  of  his  answer.  It  is  the 
only  thing  which  this  country  will  stand 
for  and  if  the  Huns  had  any  insight 
and  hindsight  they  would  welcome  the 
after-treatment  as  more  merciful  than 
anything  they  ever  planned  for  the 
people  they  essayed  to  subjugate! 
And,  fortunately  for  all  mankind,  it 
will  soon  come  to  that!  Buy  some 
more  Liberty  Bonds:  let  the  kaiser  see 
in  them"a  basis  for  peace  negotiations."! 

<          *  •* 

WAR  GARDENS  AND  PEACE  GARDENS. 

WITH  reference  to  the  distinguished  contri- 
bution which  Secretary  Lane  makes  to  our 
produetion-promotive  effort,  upon  another 
page  of  this  issue,  we  desire  to  remark  that  all 
that  he  so  forcibly  urges  as  relations  of  home- 
gardening  and  school-gardening  to  the  current 
war  emergency  are  also  relations  of  these  gentle 
arts  to  the  permanent  and  prosperous  development 
of  the  country  during  the  reconstruction  period 
which  will  follow  the  war.     The  earnest  think- 


ing which  this  country  has  been  called  upon  to 
do» concerning  food-producing  and  food-saving  for 
war  purposes  will  have  incalculable,  influence  in 
strengthening  the  foundations  of  thrift  upon 
which«will  rest  the  new  attainment  of  prosperity 
for  generations  to  come.  Let  us  regard  Secretary 
Lane's  notable  contribution,  therefore,  not  at  all 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  but  as  an  enduring 
force — a  force  to  win  now.  a  force  to  wear  here- 
after. We  have  been  drifting  into  national  disre- 
gard of  the  fundamental  facts  of  individual  sus- 
tenance and  of  national  maintenance  and  natur- 
ally we  have  been  losing  sight  of  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  food  production  and  of  the 
industrial  rights  and  privileges  of  those  who  make 
it  their  life  work.  We  have  been  glorifying  the 
functions  and  increasing  the  rewards  of  all  who 
have  provided  capital,  supplies,  transportation, 
hired  labor  and  trade-facilities  for  food  products 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  been  nationally 
negligent  .of  the  justice  and  fairness  to  the  own- 
ers and  operators  of  farms  by  whom  alone  food 
production  can  be  maintained.  We  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  farmers  to  secure  justice  and 
fairness  by  organization  and  affiliation  of  their 
industries,  because  all  people  have  been  taught 
by  the  war  to  recognize  their  dependence  upon 
farming  and  they  are  therefore  ready  to  assume 
a  new  attitude  toward  farming  which  shall  ex- 
press their  recognition  of  such  dependence.  Farm- 
ers should  push  organization  to  give  that  atti- 
tude, toward  which  all  people  are  now  disposed, 
practical  embodiment  and  permanence  in  indi- 
vidual and  national  behavior  and  policy.  If  it 
is  not  now  done  quickly,  there  is  great  danger 
that  the  old  state  of  the  public  mind,  which  was 
one  of  negligence  and  inappreciation  of  the  need 
of  making  food  production  secure  through  the 
recognition  of  the  proper  place  of  the  producers 
thereof  in  national  affairs,  may  reassert  itself.  If 
farmers  will  organize  strongly  mow  to  secure 
proper,  definite  recognition  of  their  rights  and 
relations,  the  future  will  be  made  secure  through 
the  work  which  is  now  entering  so  forcibly  into 
the  curricula  of  the  schools.  It  will  be  through 
the  work  of  the  schools  that  Secretary  Lane's 
declarations,  upon  another  page  of  this  issue,  will 
lay  hold  upon  the  future  and  have  potentiality 
in  making  the  prosperity  of  the  country  permanent 
and  progressive. 

The  announcement  by  Secretary  Lane  that  he 
•has  given  local  leadership  in  this  branch  of  the 
work  of  his  department  to  Prof.  C.  A.  Stebbins, 
formerly  of  the  State  University  and  more  re- 
cently of  the  Chico  Normal  School,  will  give  sat- 
isfaction. Prof.  Stebbins  is  known  to  our  read- 
ers not  only  for  his  excellent  school  work  in  ele- 
mentary agriculture  but  for  his  good  work  upon 
his  oVn  farm,  of  which  a  suggestive  account  was 
given  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  February  16 
last.  The  whole  thing  looks  mighty  good  to  us! 
<     ><  >< 

SHALL  A  FARMER  BECOME  A  "JINER"  ? 

WE  HAVE  received  a  very  pertinent  question 
which  we  desire  to  answer  as  prominently 
as  possible.  It  is  mooted  in  this  note: 
To  the  Editor:  I  believe  in  organized  farming 
both  for  buying  and  selling  purposes,  but  how 
much  or  how  little  of  it  I  should  undertake  I 
cannot  figure  out.  I  own  twenty  acres,  or  shall 
when  /I  get  it  paid  for.  I  joined  the  Dairymen's 
Association  about  six  months  ago.  as  dairying  is 
going  to  be  my  main  business,  but  I  will  probably 
be  selling  about  twenty  fat  hogs  a  year.  My  wife 
keeps  about  a  hundred  hens  and  for  the  sake  of 
rotation  I  raise  some  beans.  These  crops  are  rep- 
resented by  four  different  associations.  Would  it 
be  practicable  for  me  to  join  them  all  or  in  just 
one  line  where  I  will  be  able  to  count  for  some- 
thing?—!*. S..  Turlock. 

You  have  made  a  good  start  by  joining  the 
association  which  will  handle  your  main  line  io- 
operatively.  Hogs  and  hens  will  probably  be  per- 
manently associated  with  your  main  line  and 
therefore  their  products  will  be  continuous.  It  is 
just  as  important  that  you  get  all  that  you  are 
fairly  entitled  to  from  your  pork  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts as  from  your  cream,  though  the  receipts  are 
relatively  less,  and  you  should  therefore  be  repre- 
sented in  wise  co-operative  efforts  to  get  full 
returns  from  by-products  as  from  your  principal 
product — for  it  is  often  thei  case  that  the  by- 
product carries  the  profit  on  the  whole  season's 
work. 

It  is  not  a  question  in  righteous  <  ,>  operation 
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that  you  should  individually  "count  for  some- 
thing'." The  true  principle  of  co-operation  is 
"one  for  all  and  all  for  one."  Therefore  your 
strength  and  influence  are  essential,  not  that  you 
should  individually  count  but-  that  the  principle 
should  prevail.  The  reward  for  the  prevalence 
of  the  principle  is  that  you  and  every  other  co- 
operator  shall  get  what  he  is  fairly  entitled  to 
for  his  labor  and  investment.  If  your  production 
entitles  you  to  act  with  several  groups  of  pro- 
ducers, you  and  they  are  all  entitled  to  your  and 
their  participation  in  the  mutual  efforts  which  are 
the  only  protective  and  promotive  recourses  we 
know  of  for  you  and  for  them. 

The  burdens  of  membership  in  associations  which 
cover  and  protect  your  special  products  should  not 
be  great.  The  preliminaries  of  organization  may 
seem  large,  but  in  subsequent  operation  the  prod- 
uct should  bear  the  cost  of  its  handling,  which 
should  be  less  than  current  commission  charges, 
and  membership  cost  should  be  nominal.  This  is 
the  experience  of  all  our  special  product  co-opera- 
tions which  have  come  through  to  success,,  for  the 
pecuniary  advantages  of  membership  have  made 
the  cost  thereof  look  like  thirty  cents. 
■  *  J* 

WHY  SPECIAL  PRODUCT  ASSOCIATIONS? 

WE  HAVE  two  reasons  for  advocating  special 
associations  of  all  groups  of  producers: 
first,  it  is  the  only  way  that  an  associa- 
tion can  master  full  knowledge  of  its  material 
and  expert  handling  of  it,  like  that  which  old- 
line  dealers  have  so  long  commanded  for  their 
own  advantage;  second,  we  know  of  no  associa- 
tion which  has  undertaken  to  handle  all  kinds 
of  products  for  all  groups  of  producers  which  has 
ever  commanded  wide  influence  and  success.  It 
is  an  age  of  specialization  and  the  ideal  attain- 
ment is  for  each  special  product  to  be  practically 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  producers'  repre- 
sentatives who  know  exactly  what  can  be  done 
With  it  and  how  to  do  it.  If,  therefore,  in  your 
case  you  are  represented  in  all  the  associations 
handling  your  prpducts,  you  place  yourself  in 
position  to  get  all  there  justly  is  in  each  of 
them  and  /ou  "count  for  something"  in  all  of 
them  because  you  are  carrying  your  share  of  the 
co-operative  effort. 

As  these  special-product  co-operative  associa- 
tions attain  a  workable  share  of  the  products, 
they  should  unify  their  general  effort  for  things 
which  affect  them  all,  by  affiliation  in  representa- 
tive organization  and  assembly  action.  This  is 
the  only  direction  in  which  we  can  foresee  broadly 
influential  force  toward  the  attainment  of  things 
that  ought  to  be.  Every  farm  should  take  active 
part  in  the  promotion  and  protection  of  all  com- 
mercial products  it  puts  forth.  Of  course  it  is 
not  necessary  that  you  should  personally  take 
out  all  the  memberships.  As  a  California  citizen 
your  wife  should  do  her  full  duty  as  a  "jiner" 
for  all  the  products  in  which  she  is  particularly 
concerned — whether  it  be  a  mothers'  club  or  a 
chicken  association. 

QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Mimt  (lire  Full  Name  and  Address. 


Fruit  Trees  on  "Gravelly  Loam." 
To  the  Editor:  Last  year  I  bought  18  acres  of 
land.  I  presume  that  years  ago  this  land  was 
planted  to  grain,  as  there  is  a  granary  on  the 
place,  and  after  the  land  was  worn  out  for  grain'  it 
was  planted  to  prunesji  afterwards,  olive  trees 
were  planted  between  the  prune  trees,  and  finally 
the  place  was  neglected  altogether.  It  was  then 
put  on  the  market  for  what  I  thought  was  a  rea- 
sonable price  and  I  bought  it  with  ft  view  of 
taking  all  of  the  old  trees  out  and  planting  a  new 
orchard  to  prunes.  All  of  the  old  trees  are  now 
out.  The  neighbors  have  been  "knocking  this  place 
and  have  been  telling  me  that  the  land  is  too  poor 
and  that  I  would  be  foolish  to  improve  it.  The 
land  is  a  gravelly  loam,  with  plenty  of  boulders 
"n  it  to  a  depth  of  about  60  feet.  Do  you  think 
hat  it  would  be  advisable  to  plant  this  land  to 
prunes  and  try  to  enrich  it  by  fertilizing.  I  am 
told  that  putting  fertilizer  in  the  holes  for  the 
trees  kills  them. — Investor,  San  Francisco. 

Of  course  one  can  only  guess  at  the  character 
f  a  piece  of  land  which  he  has  never  seen.  An 
ntelligent  opinion  must  be  based  on  sight — not 
nly  of  the  surface  but  considerably  below  it.  It 
necessary,   for  instance,   to  know  how  much 


gravel  and  how  much  fine  dirt  there  is  in  a  "grav- 
elly loam."  And  if  there  is  a  good  proportion  of 
fine  dirt,  it  is  then  necessary  to  know  how  much 
water  there  will  be  available  by  irrigation,  for  too 
gravelly  a  soil  cannot  hold  enough  moisture  from 
rainfall  to  grow  good  trees  and  fruit  crops — no 
matter  how  heavy  the  rainfall  may  be.  And  if 
the  trees  do  not  get  moisture  enough  it  does  mat- 
ter how  much  fertilizer  you  give  them,  for  they 
cannot  use  it.  If  you  have  plenty  of  water,  use 
fertilizers  on  the  top  of  the  ground  after  plant- 
ing and '  not  in  the  hole,  and  plant  prunes  on' 
almond  root,  which  has  maximum  penetration  and 
drouth-resistance.  In  this  way  you  may  get  your 
money  back  by  re-selling  to  a  bigger  sucker  just 
before  the  trees  get  to  bearing  age.  We  do  not 
know  what  they  will  do  after  that.  Of  course  if 
youi  have  bought  a  gravel  bed  under  the  name  of 
"gravelly  loam,"  about  all  you  can  get  from  it 
will  be  what?  will  grow  while  the  rain  is  falling. 
Your  neighbors  know  the  place  better  than  we 
do.  They  may  be  good  knockers,  but  you  must 
remember  that  there  are  some  things  that  have  to 
be  knocked,  and  one  of  these  is  an  acreage  of 
creative  rubbish  as  a  site  for  fruit  planting. 


The  Fruiting  of  the  Quince. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  fine,  thrifty  quince 
tree,  which  has  been  bearing  about  five  years,  but 
persistently  drops  its  fruit,  sometimes  entirely, 
sometimes  a  half  dozen  will  mature,  sometimes  a 
few  more.  I  have  been  advised  to  put  common 
salt  at  the  root,  but  it  appears  so  unnatural  and 
against  common  sense  that  I  have  not  done  it.  Is 
the  advice  good? — Amateur,  Marin  county. 

Probably  the  only  way  common  salt  can  promote 
fruiting  of  the  quince  is  by  killing  some  of  the 
roots  and  thus  reducing  the  vegetative  vigor  of 
the  tree.  The  chief  reason  of  the  non-fruiting  of 
the  quince  is  the  continuous  growth  of  whip-like 
shoots  and  the  lack  of  development  of  strong  buds 
which  make  short  new  shoots  from  the  previous 
growth  on  which  blooms  and  fruits  appear.  This 
preparation  for  bearing  is  promoted  by  summer 
pruning — thinning  out  or  reducing  the  number  of 
shoots  and  stopping  the  extension  of  those  which 
you  retain  by  pinching  the  tips  and  causing  them 
to  send  out  laterals.  This  should  be  done  in 
June,  when  the  new  growth  has  run  out  a  foot 
or  two.  When  the  foliage  is  reduced  by  operiing 
the  center,  removing  a  great  many  shoots  entirely 
and  shortening  the  others,  the  overgrowth  of 
wood  is  discouraged  and  the  remaining  force  of 
the  plant  is  exerted  upon  strengthening  the  fewer 
shoots  which  remain  to  be  acted  upon.  Of  course 
winter  pruning  will  not  do  this,  for  its  effect  is 
to  cause  more  and  not  less  wood  growth.  There  is 
probably  nothing  you  can  do  as  late  as  this  for 
next  year's  crop.   

Corn  Smut. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  very  good  tonnage  of 
Indian  silage  corn.  The  ears  are  very  smutty. 
What  would  you  advise  doing?  Would  it  pay  to 
pull  off  the  bad  ears? — R.  C.  Hollister. 

Tn  growing  corn  for  a  grain  crop  smutty  ears 
should  be  removed  and  burned  because  the  disease 
lives  over  easily  in  the  stalks  or  in  the  manure 
and  attacks  a  following  crop.  Smutty  ears  should 
be  watched  for  and  removed  whenever  seen  while 
the  crop  is  growing;  if  not  already  done,  they 
should  be  removed  when  harvesting  the  crop  and 
not%fed  with  the  stalks,  but  burned.  In  growing 
corn  for  silage  we  are  not  aware  whether  the 
effect  of  the  fermentation  upon  the  life  of  the 
spores  has  been  determined  or  not.  Presumably 
they  are  not  killed,  for  they  go  through  more  vig- 
orous attacks  in  the  animal  digestion  and  retain 
their  activity,  as  is  shown  by  outcropping  of  smut 
especially  on  manured  corn  fields.  So  far  as  the 
effect  of  corn  smut  on  the  animals  is  concerned, 
it  is  negligible  and  not  dangerous,  as  some  other 
grain  fungi  are.  We  doubt  if  it  would  pay  to 
pay  much  attention  to  it  in  silage  cutting. 


Wheat  After  Barley. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know  if.  after 
taking  off  a  barley  crop,  it  could  be  followed  by 
wheat.  I  had  80  acres  of  barley  cut  with  a  binder. 
I  had  the  land  plowed  and  harrowed  about  8 
inches  before  this  last  rain,  as  I  thought  it  would 
act  as  a  partial  summer  fallow,  with  the  idea  of 
taking  off  a  volunteer  crop  of  hay,  as  there  was 
enough  grain  left  by  the  binders  to  produce  one. 
Do  you  think  I  could  now  sow  the  place  to  wheat, 
and  if  I  do  I  suppose  it  would  be  necessary  to 
plow  or  disk  again  to  destroy  the  sprouting  bar- 


We  Need  You 

to  represent  lis  in  the  field  in  place  of  those  who  have 
been  called  to  the  "colors. "  The  work  ot  securing  new 
subscriptions  and  collectinir  on  renewals  is  pleasant, 
dignified  and  healthful,  and  the  salary  is  ample. 

Experience  is  neither  essential  nor  objectionable  Tf 
you  have  an  automobile  and  are  not  afraid  of  hard 
work,   we  can  use  you. 

No  objection  if  you  are  along"  in  year's,  provided  you 
haven't  lost  your  pep.  If  you  really  like  the  paper 
and  think  you  can  convince  others  of  its  merits,  your 
first  step  toward  Greater  Success  will  be  to  write  us 
a  little  about  yourself  and  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
tell  you  what  wc  have  to  offer. 

Only  a  few  positions  open.     Better  write  today. 


ley?  When  would  be  the  best  time  to  do  it — 
now  or  in  the  spring? — P.  A.  R.,  Dinuba 

Disk  out  all  the  barley  that  starts  now  and 
repeat  the  operation  once  or  twice  if  conditions 
start  new  growth  that  often.  This  will  clean  the 
land  pretty  well  so  wheat  can  go  on  in  December. 
Do  not  try  it  in  the  spring  or  you  will  get  no 
wheat.  California  wheat  has  to  make  a  start 
early  in  the  winter  and  get  all  the  growth  it  can 
to  head  well  in  the  spring. 

Do  Legumes  Cunently  Help  Grain? 

To  the  Editor:  Does  the  seeding  of  inoculated 
vetch  or  field  peas  with  grain  produce  better  yields 
than  straight  seeding  with  grain?  Also,  how 
about  the  harvesting  of  such  a  mixture  with  a 
binder  or  combined  harvester? — P.  O.  Marysville. 

There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  legumes  may 
contribute  some  plant  food  to  grain  growing  with 
them,  but  whether,  under  ordinary  conditions,  they 
will  help  the  grain  in  this  way  more  than  they 
will  reduce  the  product  of  it  by  using  up  moisture 
the  grain  should  have,  is  a  serious  question. 
Probably  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  grain  crop 
such  legumes  simply  act  as  weeds:  while  when 
growing  grain  for  winter  pasture  the  legumes  may 
be  a  very  great  advantage.  Grain  grown  with 
legumes  can  be  harvested  in  usual  ways,  but  the 
seed  must  be  separated  by  a  cleaner. 

Why  Grain  the  Silo  ? 

To  the  Editor:'  How  would  it  do  to  put.  barley 
with  corn  that  is  shy  of  ears,  when  filling  the 
silo? — C.  F.  W.,  Tancred. 

If  you  mean  threshed  barley,  we  would  rather 
put  it  in  the  cow  than  in  the  silo  because  you  can 
feed  it  or  not,  or  feed  it  in  varying  amounts, 
according  to  what  you  expect  the  animal  t^  do 
for  you.  If  you  mean  to  cut  unthreshed  barley 
into  the  silo,  there  may  be  the  same  reason  that 
there  is  for  cutting  in  the  ears  in  siloing  a  corn 
crop — you  save  the  cost  of  getting  the  grain  out 
separately,  make  a  richer  silage  and  get  the  value 
of  the  grain  that  way  at  less  expense.  But  in  cut- 
ting in  a  lot  of  dry,  unthreshed  barley  with  the 
corn  you  will  have  to  be  sure  that  water  enough 
goes  in  with  it.   

A  Dose  for  Johnson  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  spray  that  will 
kill  Johnson  grass  and  not  harm  cattle?  I  want 
to  use  it  along  fences  and  ditches  and  in  corners 
where  I  cannot  get  at  it  with  a  plow. — I,.  A.  W., 
Merced. 

You  can  kill  it  with  a  good  dose  of  common 
salt  or  of  alkali,  which  you  might  scrape  up  from 
alkali  spots  if  you  have  not  had  rain  enough  to 
dissolve  the  inflorescence  of  the  dry  season.  This 
would  also  kill  the  soil  for  some  time,  but  as  it 
is  for  corners  which  you  were  not  cropping  any- 
way, such  infertility  of  the  corners  would  not 
matter.  On  ditch  banks  the  salt  would  probably 
be  too  much  diluted  to  render  the  water  injurious 

to  plants.   

Inoculation  for  Legume  Land. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  one  benefit  by  using 
bacteria  culture  on  seed  to  be  used  on  land  that 
has  grown  successfully  good  crops  of  alfalfa  and 
beans  for  the  past  seven  years? — L.  C,  Live  Oak. 

No. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  la  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Hureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m„  October  8,  11)18: 


Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

t  "  1  Data 

Stations —             Past  Seasonal  Normal   ,  '  \ 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'm  Min'm 

lOiueka   34  2.17  2.00  '  64  48 

Red  Bluff   46  7.85  1.16  82  52 

Sacramento   30  3.88  .  57  78  50 

San  Francisco  09  2.66  .  47  75  54 

San  Jose  10  f..44  .54  B0  46 

Fresno   01  .5!»  .47  84  56 

San   I, uis  Obispo..  .00  1.47  .  65  78  52 

Los  Angeles               T.  .66  .14  T8  62 

San   Diego   35  .  54  .14  74  64 
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United  States  School  Garden  A  rmy 

Written  expressly  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


ORIGIN. 

The  United  States 
School  Garden  Army 
was  organized  in  March 
of  1918. 

President  Wilson  set 
aside  $50,000  from  his 
National  Security  and 
Defense  Appropriation 
to  promote  the  work  for 
the  first  six  months.  He 
has  since  appropriated 
$200,000  more  to  carry 
the  work  through  an- 
other ten  months. 


PURPOSES. 

Two  main  purposes 
prompted  the  planning 
of  the  United  States 
School  Garden  Army: 
(a)  Increased  food  pro- 
duction, and  (b)  train- 
ing of  school  children  in 
thrift,  industry,  service, 
patriotism,  and  responsi- 
bility. 

The  necessity  for  man 
power  was  being  felt. 
This  was  especially  true 
in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Not  alone  were  the 
drafted  young  men  go- 
ing from  the  farm,  but 
great  numbers  of  farm 
employees  were  being 
attracted  to  the  cities 
by  higher  wages  offered 
in  other  industries.  If 
the  millions  of  city  boys 
and  girls  could  be  in- 
duced to  give  their  leisure  time  to 
cultivating  the  thousands  of  acres 
of  untilled  land  in  front  and  back 
yards  and  vacant  lots  of  our  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  it  would  result 
in  a  substantial  increase  in  food 
production  and  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  our  coming  citizen- 
ship. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  under- 
took to  accomplish  this  through  the 
organization  of  the  United  States 
School  Garden  Army.  It  is  an  edu- 
cational problem  and  can  be  solved 
with  economy  and  efficiency  only  by 
the  schools. 

FUN, 

The  plan  of  organization  involves: 
(a)  a  general  director,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  organization,  propa- 
ganda, and  administration,  (b)  Re- 
gional directors,  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  writing 
instructions  upon  gardening  that 
will  enable  supervisors  and  teach- 
ers to  take  a  garden  company  suc- 
cessfully through  a  season,  even 
though  not  expert  gardeners.  These 
instructions  have  been  put  out  in 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

WASHINGTON 

September  26,  1918. 

My  dear  Mr.  Wickson: 

We  are  preparing  for  next  year's  campaign  for 
the  School  Garden  Army.    This  year  we  had,  as  you 
know,  approximately  a  million  and  a  half  children  in 
this  Army.    Next  year  we  are  aiming  to  multiply  this 
at  least  by  two,  and  we  hope  by  three,  and  in  this  work 
we  must  ask  your  aid.    I  have  appointed  Mr.  C.  A. 
Stebbins  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Regional  Director, 
to  have  charge  of  the  work  in  your  territory,  and 
have  asked  him  to  see  you  on  his  first  visit  to  your 
city.    If  you  can  by  the  methods  so  well  known  to 
newspaper  men  induce  the  children  to  vie  with  one 
another  as  to  making  these  gardens,  the  work  will  be  a 
success.    Could  you  announce,  for  instance,  that  you 
would  publish,  say  every  week,  the  three  best  100- 
word  letters  from  children  telling  of  their  pride  in 
their  gardens  or  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
meet?  No  doubt  you  can  find  methods  by  which  you 
could  produce  rivalry  between  your  city  and  other 
cities  and  between  the  different  schools  in  your 
city.    I  am  enclosing  a  brief  statement  of  the 
organization  of  the  United  States  School  Garden  Army. 
Cordially  yours, 

FRANKLIN  K.  LANE. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wickson, 
Editor,  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


leaflet  form  and  sent  from  the  cen- 
tral offices  to  all  who  applied  for  them. 

(c)  Assistant  regional  directors,  who» 
work  under  the  regional  director  and 
whose  duties  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  regional  director  excepting 
that    of    writing    garden  leaflets. 

(d)  Co-operation  with  State  Council 
of  Defense  through  a  State  represen- 
tative appointed  by  them,  (e)  The 
Army  plan  of  organizing  school  boys 
and  girls  into  companies  of  150  or 
less  under  the  direction  of  a  garden 
teacher,  a  captain,  first  lieutenant 
and  second  lieutenant.  (f)  An  in- 
signia for  each  enlisted  soldier.  A 
double  bronze  bar  for  the  captain, 
single  bronze  bar  with  two  stars  in 
the  border  for  the  first  lieutenant, 
and  one  star  for  the  second  lieuten- 
ant, and  a  combination  bronze  and 
black  enameled  bar  for  privates. 

WHAT  HAS  BBKM    ACCOMPLISHED  IN  six 
MONTHS. 

1.  One  million  five  hundred  thousand 
boys  and  girls  have  responded  to 
the  call  of  the  President  and  en- 
listed in  the  United  States  School 
Garden  Army. 


2.  Twenty  thousand 
acres  of  unproductive 
home  and  vacant  lots 
have  been  converted 
into  productive  land. 
This  will  release  an 
equal  acreage  now 
used  in  truck  garden- 
ing for  the  produc- 
tion of  other  food- 
stuffs more  important 
for  war  purposes.  It 
will  also  relieve 
transportation  conges- 
tion through  home 
consumption  of  home 
produced  foodstuffs. 

3.  Fifty  thousand  teach- 
ers have  received 
valuable  instruction 
in  gardening  through 
the  garden  leaflets 
written  by  experts  in 
this  office  and  distrib- 
uted from  here. 

4.  Boards  of  Education 
and  other  civic  or- 
ganizations have  been 
influenced  to  give 
financial  and  moral 
support  to  the  school 
and  home  garden 
movement  and  to  pay 
extra  salaries  for  su- 
pervision and  teach- 
ing. 

5.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  parents  have 
become  interested  in 
the  garden  movement 

and  are  working  with  their  chil- 
dren in  home  gardens.  In  Salt  Lake 
City  alone  5200  mothers,  represent- 
ing sixty-two  parental  associations, 
are  actively  supporting  food  pro- 
duction in  the  schools. 

6.  Thousands  of  civic,  commercial 
and  patriotic  organizations  have 
become  interested  in  the  move- 
ment and  are  giving  it  hearty  sup- 
port. 

7.  One  and  one-half  million  children 
have  been  given  something  to  do 
this  summer — something  that  will 
help  carry  the  burden  of  their 
country  in  this  struggle  for  free- 
dom, something  that  will  help 
them  to  build  character  and  some- 
thing that  will  appeal  to  and  de- 
velop their  patriotism. 

8.  Home  and  vacant  lot  gardening 
in  cities,  towns  and  villages  have 
been  dignified  and  made  popular 
to  a  degree  that  practically  In- 
sures them  a  prominent  place  in 
the  school  system  of  our -country. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  educational  and  material  value 
of  such  results. 


Humboldt  Co.  for  Winter  Apples 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox 


NOW  that  Hum- 
boldt county  is 
so  accessible  to 
the  markets, 
there  is  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  become 
one  of  the  leading 
winter  apple  produc- 
ing sections  of  the 
State.  The  State  high- 
way now  being  com- 
pleted will  link  her  up 
directly  with  San 
Francisco,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the 
near  future  as  much 
or  more  traffic  will 
pass  over  that  high- 
way than  now  passes 
over  the  railway  — 
barring  lumber.  A 
system  of  good  roads 
that  is  gradually  be- 
ing built  up  will  do  more  for  the 
development  of  Humboldt  than  any 
other  one  thing. 

Of  all  the  fruits  the  apple  seems 
better  adapted  to  Humboldt  county 
than  any  other  tree  fruit.    There  is 


The  above  view  is  typical  of  the  beautiful  Huinboldt  County  scenery 


almost  unlimited  scope  for  its  pro- 
duction. The  apples  produced  here 
are  of  firm,  crisp  texture,  with  good 
carrying  and  keeping  qualities,  and 
have  always  the  beautiful  color  that 
more  northern  latitudes  and  moun- 


tain   lections  impart. 

THE  YAKIKTIKS  BEST 
ADAPTED. 

The  varieties  pro- 
duced are  the  Wag- 
ener,  Esopus  Spitzen- 
berg,  Yellow  Bellflow- 
er,  Rhode  Island 
Greening  and  Tomp- 
kins King  among  the* 
leaders.  Others  that 
should  do  well  here  in 
the  mountains  are  the 
Rome  Beauty — one  of 
the  best  keepers  and  a 
late  bloomer;  Jona- 
than, of  striking  color 
and  keeps  well  till 
Christmas,  and  Bald- 
win. Color  always 
sells,  and  Humboldt 
county  can  grow  late 
apples  that,  under 
proper  conditions,  should  keep  over 
till  the  following  April — some  varie- 
ties. Well-built  packing  houses  are 
needed.  In  course  of  time  Hum- 
boldt apple  growers  will  cut  their 
commercial  pack  down  to  the  varie- 


farm  Products 
Must  Increase 

If  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannoV 
expect  them  to  do 
their  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How 
are  you  going  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with 
the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

4t3fr  ANIMAL  Has. 
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ties  best  suited  to  them,  centralize 
the  handling  and  marketing  and 
provide  better  storage.  There  are 
too  many  small  orchards  with  a  num- 
ber of  different  varieties  of  apples  in 
them  and  the  trade  cannot  be  served 
to  advantage  under  such  a  diffusion 
of  effort.  As  for  the  local  market,  it 
is  soon  swamped.  The  commercial 
grower  can  only  prosper  when  car- 
load lots  can  be  accumulated,  as  at 
Watsonville,  where  Bellflowers  and 
Newtown  Pippins  predominate,  and 
at  Sebastopol,  where  the  chief  va- 
riety is  the  Gravenstein. 

BOUNDLESS   OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  THE 
APPLE  GROWER. 

Humboldt  county  at  present 
claims  to  be  free  from  codling  moth, 
but  scab  is  not  entirely  absent. 
There  are  some  sections  where  good 
apples  could  doubtless  be  produced 
with  a  permanent  clover  pasture  for 
hogs  or  sheep  beneath  the  trees 
after  they  are  eight  or  nine  years 
old.  Some  redwood  sections  along 
the  coast  hills  would  be  suitable  for 
this.  To  take  care  of  the  culls, 
evaporating  plants  should  pay  in  a 
section  where  fuel  is  so  cheap  and 
easy  to  obtain.  The  writer  has  been 
over  every  section  of  Humboldt 
county  in  the  last  year  and  sees 
endless  opportunities  for  the  farmer 
and  apple  grower  as  the  land  is  re- 


claimed. J.  F.  Benton,  the  enter- 
prising Horticultural  Commissioner 
of  this  county,  is  an  apple  grower 
himself  and  should  be  a  good  man 
to  consult  by  prospective  planters. 

HOW  TO  GET  INFORMATION. 
MARKETS. 

A  treatise  on  "Apple  Growing  in 
California"  was  written  by  George 
P.  Weldon,  chief  deputy  of  the  State 
Commission  of  California,  which  is 
the  most  practical  and  comprehen- 
sive booklet  that  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished. It  could  be  had  by  writing 
to  the  State  Commission  of  Horti- 
culture and  the  entire  edition  was 
quickly  exhausted.  We  hear  that  an- 
other edition  is  to  be  issued  as  soon 
as  possible  by  the  State  Commis- 
sioner. Any  intending  grower  can 
ascertain  from  Mr.  Benton  whether 
his  land  and  location  are  suitable 
for  apples.  If  not,  whether  it  can 
be  made  suitable  by  drainage;  what 
are  the  best  varieties;  those  most 
largely  grown,  and  which  can  be 
most  profitably  marketed.  Also  ask 
particulars  of  the  possibility  of  evap- 
orating apples  and  the  cost  of  a 
large,  or  small  equipment.  Humboldt 
can  ojertainly  compete  with  other 
sections  in  this  particular,  for,  cheap 
as  fuel  oil  is  to  purchase,  the  waste 
wood  in  this  county  should  be 
cheaper  still. 


What  Stable  Manure  May  Be  Worth 


To  the  Editor:  Are  there  any 
available  statistics  that  would  give 
me  a  line  on  the  value  of  cattle 
manure?  I  contemplate  using  some 
on  a  prune  orchard  the  soil  of 
which  needs  humus  and  find  the 
cost  of  same,  freight,  hauling,  and 
spreading  on  the  land,  runs  high. 
Up  to  what  figure  per  ton  would  you 
say  I  am  safe  in  spending?  At 
what,  cost  does  it  cease  to  be  profit- 
able?— B.  F.  J.,  Alvarado. 

[Answer  by  Prof.  P.  L.  Hiliburd,  University 
of  California.] 

The  value  of  manure  may  be  de- 
termined most  certainly  by  measure- 
ment of  the  increased  crop  produced 
after  addition  of  manure.  This  takes 
too  much  time  and  trouble,  in  most 
cases,  hence  the  need  for  some  labor- 
atory method  of  evaluating  manure. 
No  such  method  has  yet  been  de- 
vised, so  that  it  is  still  necessary 
to  use  some  indirect  means  of  esti- 
mating the  value  of  such  material. 

By  some  investigators,  as  Director 
Thome  of  Ohio,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  value  of  manure  lies  simply  in 
its  content  of  plant  food,  which  may 
be  accurately  determined  in  the  lab- 
oratory, thus  putting  it  on  a  sound 
basis  of  pounds  and  cents  value. 
But  most  students  of  the  question 
believe  that  manure  has  great  value 
as  a  source  of  organic  matter,  es- 
pecially on  worn-out  soils.  Conced- 
ing this,  it  is  evident  that  the  same 
manure  will  be  more  valuable  in  one 
case  than  in  another,  in  proportion 
as  the  soil  on  which  it  is  applied  is 

THE  SELF-OILING  WIHDMILL 

has  become  eo  popular. in  it»  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  lo  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to_  replace,  at 
•mall  cost,  the  Bearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil 
ing.  Us  enclosed  motor, 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and] 
rain  .The  Splash  Oil  1  nd 
System  constantly* 
floods  every  bearing  wil 
venting  wear  and  enabling  tli 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 
The  oil  supply  io  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods   and   Steel   Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St,  Chicago 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

IWc,  th.  Po«.r  at  Halt  th.  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P.-Select  Your  _ 

Tarau  --  Dircct-from-Fartory  prices.  Writ© 
your  own  ord.  r- $15  to  S200.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Itifrnow  catalog. "How  to  Judge 
Kmrtn"*"  FHKK--  by  return  moil.  Poatpaid. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


It~I..I  locn  Oakland  Av...  Kanaaa  City.  Mo. 
|Tooay|/xn||  E„pira  Bid*.,    PltUbontn,  Pa. 


Money  Back 

If  not  satis- 
fied on  my 
New  90  Day 
Engine  Offer 


TRACTOR 

Specifications  for  173  tractors,  operated  ma- 
chines, plow  information,  etc..  in  180-page 
Tractor 

FIELD  BOOK 

Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents,  stamps  or  coin. 
Get  posted  on  ALL.  makes  before  you  buy. 

FARM  IMPLEMENT  NEWS 
797   Masonic   Temple  CHICAGO 


more  or  less  depleted.  The  same  is 
true  of  fertilizers  in  general.  The 
more  impoverished  is  the  soil,  the 
greater  is  the  benefit  from  a  given 
amount  of  fertilizer. 

The  value  of  manure,  then,  de- 
pends on  its  content  of  plant  food 
and  organic  matter,  and  these  vary 
according  to  the  animal,  its  feed, 
and  the  manner  of  preservation  of 
the  manure.  Old  rotted  manure  is 
more  desirable  in  some  respects  be- 
cause the  plant  food  contained  in  it 
is  more  readily  available  to  crops 
and  because  of  its  better  physical 
condition.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  often  one-half  or  more 
of  both  plant  food  and  organic  mat- 
ter in  fresh  manure  are  lost  in  the 
process  of  rotting.  Hence  it  is  de- 
sirable to  apply  the  fresh  manure 
and  incorporate  it  into  the  soil  with 
least  possible  delay  in  order  to  save 
all  its  value.  It  takes  two  or  three 
tons  of  fresh  to  make  one  of  rotted 
manure,  and  the  percentage  compo- 
sition of  the  two  may  be  nearly  the 
same. 

One  ton  of  manure  will  contain 
plant  food  worth  two  to  four  dollars, 
besides  its  humus  value.  Applied  in 
a  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
clover,  it  may  give  increased  yields 
worth  three  to  five  dollars  per  ton 
used.  On  a  depleted  soil  lacking 
humus,  used  for  fruit  growing,  the 
value  of  the  increase  in  crop  might 
be  much  greater. 

Most  of  the  valuable  effects  of 
manure  are  obtained  by  the  use  of 
cover-crops.  Manure  applied  at  the 
time  of  plowing  in  a  cover-crop  has- 
tens Its  decomposition  and  effect.  It 
is  very  commonly  necessary  to  use 
lime  in  order  to  get  the  best  results 
from  either  manure  or  cover-crops. 
One  or  two  tons  of  lime,  with  as 
much  or  more  manure,  is  likely  to 
be  very  beneficial.  Sugar  factory 
waste  lime  is  very  suitable  for  agri- 
cultural use. 

At  what  price  the  cost  of  manure 
becomes  prohibitive  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  conditions  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  A  starving  man  might 
be  justified  in  paying  a  dollar  for  a 
loaf  of  bread,  for  which  a  well-fed 
person  would  not  give  more  than  ten 
cents.  Two  tons  of  manure  .per 
acre  on  a  run-down  prune  orchard 
might  produce  increased  crop  worth 
$20,  while  on  a  well-kept-up  place 
the  same  application  would  produce 
hardly  any  noticeable  effect. 


A  recent  experiment  has  demon- 
strated that  sugar  cane  thrives  in 
the  Palo  Verde  Valley.  There  is 
greater  profit  in  cotton  growing, 
however,  at  present  prices. 


G.  C.  Hansman,  pomologist  in 
charge  of  the  viticultural  investiga- 
tions of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  recommends 
that  the  wine-grape  growers  of  Cali- 


fornia graft  their  vines  to  currant 
grapes.  He  says  the  currant  grape 
is  the  earliest  to  ripen;  that  they 
may  be  dried  and  put  away  before 
the  earliest  rains  in  sections  where 
other    varieties    of     raisin  grapes 


ripen  too  late  and  that  in  the  raisin 
growing  sections  of  this  State  the 
currant  grapes  can  be  grown  as  an 
advance  crop  and  can  be  cured  and 
stored  by  the  time  the  other  grapes 
ripen. 


FRUIT  TREES 

WITH  A  PEDIGREE! 

Elmer  Bros.'  Fruit  Trees  are  not  the  result  of  hit  or  miss  propaga- 
tion methods — but  are  the  products  of  the  most  scientific  nursery  care 
possible.  The  roots  are  strong  and  thrifty — and  the  scions  are  all 
taken  from  mature  trees  of  proven  productiveness. 

The  Kind  It  Pays  to  Plant 

We  are  practical  orchardists  as  well  as  nurserymen — and  our  Santa 
Clara  Valley  orchards  are  afnong  the  finest  to  be  found  in  the  entire 
State.  Write  to  us  about  your  fruit-growing  problems.  We're  always 
glad  to  help  growers  with  any  suggestions  we  can  make.  SEND  FOR 
OUR  NEW  PRICE  LIST. 

ELMER  BROS.  NURSERY 

"The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous." 
76  So.  Market  St.        -       -       -       SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


P Purpose  New  M    '"^       Fittings  and        I  A 

NEW  ^  ■  Valves 

Threads*  Vs„d  J  Special  ■  «< 

Couplings  Screw  W~~^  Fittings 

Hot  Casing  Made  to 

Asphaltnm         ■  Order  M  V 

Dipped  ^ 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 


PACIFIC   RIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Write 


STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL 


*4  Better  Farming"  is  all  that  the  name 
implies.  It  tells  you  how  to  do  a  hun- 
dred and  one  farm  jobs  cheaper,  quicker, 
easier  and  better. 

This  pocket  farm  library  is  published  by  a  company 
with  more  than  a  half  a  century  of  experience  in 
making  explosives  especially  to  meet  western  agricul- 
tural conditions.  You  should  know  the  low  cost 
and  thorough  methods  by  which  they  have  cleared 
western  land  and  boosted  yields  of  crops  and  fruits. 
Whether  you  blast  or  not,  you  need  these  52  pages, 
fully  illustrated,  of  modern,  improved  farm  methods. 

"Better  Farming"  is  sent  you  free  of  charge,  post- 
paid. For  the  price  of  a  postage  stamp  you  get 
something  it  has  cost  us  thousands  of  dollars  to  pre- 
pare. Merely  fill  in  and  mail  this  coupon,  or  send 
postal  mentioning  this  paper.     Write  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office :  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices.  Denver,  Portland,  Sail  Lake  City, 
Seattle,  Spokane 


MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check)  21S 

□  Stump  Blasting  □   Ditch  Blasting  □   Subsoil  Bluting 

□  Boulder  Bluting  □  Tree  Bed  B luting  □  Road  Making 
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Preparation  of  Soil 
Planting.  Pruning,  Irrigation 
Besl  Trees  to  Plant,  'Etc. 


^HE  small  fruit  grower  as  well  as  the  grower  who 
controls  hundreds  of  acres  will  find  in  this  pro- 
fusely illustrated  catalogue  much  that  will  prove  in- 
teresting and  valuable. 

Even  though  you  have  only  a  few- vines,  shrubs,  trees 
and  roses,  you  will  be  interested,  as  this  book  tells 
you  about  all  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  and  how  to 
grow  them. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 


400=401  Holland  Building 


Fresno,  Calif. 


Your  Soil  Needs  Amboy 


California  citrus  soils  are  extrcmply  de- 
flrient  in  limes,  sulphates.  Amboy  Gyp- 
sum furnishes  these — makes  available 
other  necessary  elements.  Increases  crop 
yield.    GYPSUM  BOOKLET  FREE. 

Consolidated  Pue.  Cement  Plaster  Co., 
013  San  Fernando  Bide.*  Los  Angeles. 


SULPHUR 


It  has  I... ii  proven 
ami  so  recommence  (I  by 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia that  if  you  sul- 
phur your  crape  Tine* 
and  orchard*  <>  times 
they  Mill  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or  RKI) 
SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also  EAGIJC  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Soufre,  packed 
in  double  Hacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money 
can  buy;  the  best  for 
vineyards:  the  best  for 
bleach  ins  purposes, 
LEAVING   N<t  asm. 

Try  our  new  brand  of 
VF.NTII.ATKI»  Sublimed 
Sulphur,  100  per  cent  pure,  for  making  Taste 
—  (Atomic  Sulphur)   and  for  Dusting-. 

For  I.ime  Sulphur  Solution,  use  our 
DIAMOND  S  Brand  Kef  I  mil  Flour  Sulphur. 
We  can  furnish  you  this  sulphur  al  such  low- 
price  that  it  will  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 


6:t   California  St. 


San    Francisco,  Cal. 


We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet:  price  list 
and  samples.    Tel.  Kearny  871. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Common  variety  20c  per  lb. 

Smooth    Peruvian  27c  per  lb. 

Hairy  Peruvian   39c  per  lb. 

SELECTED  SEED 

Delivery  to  you  by  prepaid  Freight 
Delay  buying  until  you  have 
compared  my  samples  with 
seed  others  offer. 

E.  F.  SANGUINETTI 

YUMA  ARIZONA 


Don't  Buy 

Pear 


Trees 


until  after  yon  have  read  a  pamphlet  we 
shall  soon  issue  regarding  Pear  Hliirhl. 
Contains  facts  about  Ulight  Resistant 
Stock  that  may  make  a  difference  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  YOU.  if  you 
intend  to  plant  an  orchard  to  this  most 
firofitable  of  fruits.  Sent  free  as  soon 
as  rceeived  from  the  printer  to  those  who 
state  the  number  of  trees  they  will  plant. 


Loma  Rica  Nursery 


Pear  Specialists 

A.  I.  Wisker,  Mgr. 

Grass  Valley, 


Cal. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE:     If  you   have  not 

enough  money  to  buy  our  pear  trees  and 
also  Liberty  Bonds,  buy  the  Bonds.  We'll 
"get  by"  without  your  money — but  our 
country  can't.  If  it  makes  it  any  easier 
for  you.  we'll  take  bonds  of  any  issue  for 
M)  per  cent  of  your  order,  and  lake  them 
at  par  value. 


Effective  Treatment  of  Wood  Rot 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

^OME  YEARS  AGO,  when  asphaltum  was  first  recommended  for  use 
where  large  cuts  were  made  on  trees,  the  writer  was  repeatedly 
asked  how  to  apply  it,  because  of  the  difficulty  In  keeping  It  warm 
and  because  it  was  so  destructive  to  brushes.  The  best  method  of 
carrying  it  around  in  the  orchard  is  to  use  a  tin  can  with  holes 
punched  in  the  side,  as  a  heater.  Charcoal  can  be  used  as  fuel  and 
a  little  sand  or  ashes  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  heater  to  prevent  it 
from  burning  through.  The  operator  can  carry  a  little  extra  char- 
coal with  him  to  replenish  the  fire.  This  is  better  than  using  a 
lamp,  as  it  is  safer.  The  pot  of  asphaltum,  which  sets  inside,  will,  of 
course,  need  a  separate  handle  like  a  gltfe  pot.  If  you  only  want  a 
small  quantity  of  asphaltum,  the  hardware  dealer  will  probably  ask 
you  to  help  yourself,  as  it  has  to  be  chopped  out  of  the  barrel  in 
(hunks,  and,  being  so  cheap,  it  is  unprofitable  to  sell  in  small 
quantities. 

A  Unique  and  Convenient  Applicator. 

.  A  fiiru  r  suggested  the  following  method  to  get  over  the  brush 
difficult  find  It  is  now  being  widely  used:  Cut  up  a  lot  of  baling 
rop<  ;»lo  14-ii.ch  lengths.  Then  tie  them  up  in  a  bundle  to  the 
thickn«5>s  of  one  and  a  half  inches.  This  bundle  of  ropes  should  be 
wound  -  ith  string  tightly,  at  intervals  of  one  inch,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, only  one  end  being  frlyed  out  to  form  a  brush.  As  fast  as  this 
end  burns  off,  one  of  the  strings  can  be  cut  to  give  renewed  length 
to  the  frayed  end.  This  beats  paying  out  40  cents  a  day  for  a  new 
brush  and  is  not  so  exasperating.  The  grower  who  originated  this 
simple  little  contrivance  is  too  modest  to  allow  his  name  to  appear, 
but  it  is  worth  passing  on. 

Reason  for  Protection. 

Asphaltum.  though  difficult  to  apply,  is  the  most  satisfactory  be- 
cause it  lasts  indefinitely,  warms  up  in  summer  and  becomes  hard 
and  glazed  in  the  cold  weather,  but  it  never  checks.  Paint  does  check 
and  it  is  in  those  tiny  checks  that  the  fungus  spores  enter.  Once 
they  get  in  and  well  down  the  limb  or  trunk,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  do  anything  to  check  their  destructive  work.  The  tree  or 
limb  looks  sound  enough  from  the  outside,  but  becomes,  in  course  of 
time,  a  shell  with  a  spongy  center.  It  is  only  through  a  cut  or 
wound  of  any  kind  that  this  fungus  can  enter  a  living  tree,  and 
that  is  the  reason  such  pains  are  taken  to  make  tlean  cuts  and  to 
seal  them  against  infection.  A  wound  made  by  plow  or  cultivator  or 
from  sunburn  should  equally  be  cleaned  and  treated.  More  and  more 
tare  is  being  taken  each  year  by  growers  in  their  treatment  of  these 
things,  for  it  means  more  years  of  profit  on  a  large  investment  and 
it  is  an  important  part  of  the  business.  An  unprotected  orchard  may 
be  old  at  fifteen  years.  One  whose  cuts  have  been  well  cared  for 
may  be  young  and  vigorous  at  thirty. 


What  Co-operation  Has  Done  for  Raisins 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 


pany  constitutes  the  life  of  the  in- 
dustry and  should  have  the  unswerv- 
ing and  loyal  support  of  every  man 
that  raises  raisins. 

SPECULATIVE    ELEMENT  ELIMINATED. 

Do  we  have  to  ask  anyone's  per- 
mission to  be  allowed  to  market  the 
products  we  raise?  Our  prices  are 
regulated  by  supply  and  demand.  If 
they  are  placed  too  high,  we  throttle 
the  industry  by  inducing  over-pro- 
duction and  reducing  consumption. 
If  prices  are  too  low,  the  industry 
is  beggared.  We  have  created  new 
markets  and  extended  old  ones  by 
the  expenditure  of  our  good  money 
and  efforts.  It  is  only  by  loyalty  to 
the  association  that  these  assets  can 
be  kept  in  our  own  hands.  To  hand 
all  this  back  to  the  independent 
packers  is  to  return  to  old  condi- 
tions— to  hand  over  the  crops  to  be 
exploited  by  shrewd-  men  whose  in- 
terest is  obviously  to  make  money 
for  themselves.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, jobbers,  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers know  where  they  stand.  They 
can  do  a  legitimate  business.  Do 
they  or  the  growers  want  the  gam- 
bling element  back7  The  board  of 
directors  of  the  Associated  Raisin 
Company  is  in  the  nature  of  a  board 
of  trustees  handling  the  affairs  of 
its  members. 

WHAT    IS    A  ,TRI  ST? 

A  trust  is  an  undertaking  on  the 
part  of  an  individual  or  corporation 
to  administer  an  estate  or  negotiate 
business  to  the  best  advantage  of 
the  trustors.  It  is  understood  that 
the  trustee  or  trustees  pledge  his  or 
their  honor  to  consummate  any  busi- 
ness they  undertake  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  those  whom  they  serve, 
regardless  T>f  their  own  interests.  In 
a  word,  it  implies  confidence  of  a 


high  order.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
word  has  been  debased  in  the  mean- 
ing it  has  conveyed  to  the  Ameri- 
can mind  these  many  years?  The 
word  "trust"  means  this  to  the  man 
in  the  street:  Either  by  deed  or 
understanding,  the  unification  of 
large  interests  in  order  to  exploit 
the  producer  or  the  consumer  or 
both,  and  not  to  protect  or  to  assist 
him;  to  make  more  money  for  the 
few  by  handling  the  business  of  the 
many;  to  squeeze  down  to  the  last 
penny  the  amount  paid  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  to  mulct  the  consumer  in 
all  the  traffic  will  bear,  and  then 
apply  the  difference  to  their  own 
private  bank  accounts.  That  is  the 
meaning  the  word  "trust"  had  and 
still  has  to  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans? in  spite  of  the  cleaning  up  ef- 
fected by  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law — a  trust  with  a  very  small  "t." 

RELATION   OF   GROWERS  TO  THE  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

If  we  are  going  to  market  our 
own  wares,  it  is  very  clear  that  we 
can  only  do  it  by  co-operation — one- 
brand,  one  administrative  and  of- 
fice force,  one  packing  standard  and 
department.  It  is  only  in  this  man- 
ner that  advertising,  standardization 
and  inspection  can  be  carried  out. 
By  the  loyalty  of  the  growers  them- 
selves in  allowing  their  money  to 
remain  in  the  association  treasury 
when  the  establishment  was  just 
starting,  the  association  became  an- 
entity.  Since  then  it  has  got  firmly 
on  its  feet  and  owns  and  controls 
about  thirty-eight  packing  plants  in 
the  State.  To  relieve  the  congestion 
incident  to  increased  production,  at 
their  local  plants  the  Associated  has 
erected  a  central  manufacturing  plant 
at  Fresno  at  a  cost  of  some  $300,- 
(Concluded  on  page  403.) 
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They're  in  to  Win 


Fair  targets,  every  one  of  these  men,  for  the 
German  riflemen  and  machine  gunners  hidden 
behind  the  parapet. 

But  they  are  not  thinking  of  the  bullets  whizzing 
past  them;  of  the  shells  bursting  over  their  heads. 

They  are  intent  on  one  thing  —  to  scale  that  bank, 
take  the  bridge  head  and  win  the  day. 

And  these  men  are  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  all 
true  Americans  who  read  these  words. 


If  we  are  the 
same  stuff,  let 

us  prove  it. 

Let  us  get 
into  the  fight 
as  they  do — to 

the  limit — 
for  Victory! 


£    This  Space  Contributed  to  Winning  the  War  by  & 


B.  GHIRARDELI.I,  San  Francisco 

Mil  I  i  it  A  LUX.  San  Francisco 

HOLT   MANUFACTURING.  CO.,  Stockton 

H.  F.  DUGAN.  Sao  Francisco 

i)l  IN  I  K  CHILLED  PLOW  CO.,  San  I  .  ...    -  ... 

RATA  BERGTHOLDT,  Newcastle 


GRAYSON-OWEN  PACKING  CO.,  San  Francisco 
KISSINGER  x  CO.,  San  Francisco 
F.    1 1    STOW  TRACTOR  CO.,  Berkeley 
C.   L.   BEST  CO.,  San  Leandro 
CAL.   ALMOND  (.ROWERS'   EXCHANGE,  San 
Francisco 


KIKK.MAN   NI  RSF.RY,  Fresno 

CALIF.   HYDRAULIC   ENG.   *   SUPPLY  CO., 

San  Francisco 
COULSON    POULTRY    &    STOCK    FOOD  CO., 

Petal  tuna 

N.  Y.  BELTING  &   PACKING  CO.,  San  Francisco 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CATTLE  LOAN  CO..  San  FlTHwlMO 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


Fruit  First  to  Suffer  from  Drouth. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  facts  that  .it  is  im- 
portant every  orchardist  should 
know:  "It  has  been  found  that  in 
a  dry  time  the  fruit  is  the  first  part 
of  the  tree  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
water.  This  is  because  when  water 
supply  is  inadequate  the  leaves  have 
the  power  of  drawing  water  out  of 
the  adjacent  fruits.  The  sap  in  the 
leaves  is  more  concentrated  than 
that  in  green  fruit,  so  the  sap  of 
the  leaves  draws  water  from  the 
apples.  This  point  can  be  tested  by 
cutting  off  two  branches  from  an 
apple  tree,  each  containing  a  sim- 
ilar number  of  fruit  and  leaves. 
Hang  them  up  in  a  dry  place,  pick 
all  the  apples  off  one  of  the  limbs. 
The  leaves  on  the  branch  having  no 
apples  to  supply  water  will  turn 
brown,  dry  and  brittle  within  24 
hours.  The  leaves  on  the  branch 
containing  apples  will  keep  green 
for  days  until  the  water  is  drawn 
from  the  apples  and  the  latter  are 
dried  and  shriveled.  In  a  similar 
way  cucumber  or  melon  vines,  con- 
taining large  watery  fruits,  have 
their  leaves  remain  green  until  the 
cucumber  or  melon  is  entirely  shriv- 
eled, while  a  similar  vine  containing 
no  fruit  will  have  the  leaves  begin 
to  wilt  as  soon  as  the  vine  is  cut 
off." 

Fruit  Growers'  Convention  to  Be  Held. 

At  Riverside  this  time,  from  No- 
vember 13  to  15,  inclusive.  It  is 
expected  that  the  attendance  will  be 
large,  not  only  because  of  condi- 
tions due  to  the  war  but  also  be- 
cause many  problems  have  arisen 
owing  to  recent  dry  seasons  and  pe- 
culiar weather  conditions.  These 
various  problems  will  be  discussed 
at  the  meeting.  Plans  for  the  com- 
ing year  will  be  one  of  the  main 
features  of  horticultural  week.  To 
the  business  growers  this  conven- 
tion is  one  of  the  "events"  of  the 
year,  because  its  purpose  is  to  pro- 
mote and  further  the  horticultural 
and  viticultural  industries  in  all 
their  phases.  The  open  discussions 
generally  have  enough  "dynamite" 
in  them  to  hold  everyone's  interest 
and  provide  new  viewpoints. 

Table  and  Raisin  Grapes  on  Zinfandel. 

F.  H.  Wilson,  president  of  the 
California  Peach  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, has  a  ;vineyard  that  has  been 
worked  over  and  is  a  great  success. 
It  was  formerly  Zinfandel,  and  we 
saw  ten  acres  that  had  been  grafted 
to  Emperors  bearing  an  estimated 
crop  of  seven  tons  to  the  acre.  Ten 
acres  that  were  grafted  over  to  Sul- 
tanas bore  two  tons  of  dried  fruit  to 
the  acre.  There  were  also  20  acres 
grafted  to  Almeria.  which  gave  a 
return  last  year  of  $700  an  acre 
gross.  The  grafts  are  three  to  four 
years  old.  Like  the  seedless,  this 
grape  needs  long  pruning,  and  the 
fact  that  they  ripen  late  and  are 
good  shippers  and  keepers  probably 
accounts  for  the  high  price  obtained. 

Prunes  on  Almond. 

Prunes  on  almond  roots  are  said 
by  John  Vallance  to  be  rather  larger 
than. on  any  other  stock.  Mr.  Val- 
lance, who  has  a  20-acre  orchard 
of  fine  young  prunes  and  almonds 
on  the  Almaden  Road,  near  San  Jose, 
also  says  that  the  skin  of  these 
prunes  seems  thinner,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  use  less  lye  in  dipping. 
The  objections  to  this  root  on  heavy 
or  poorly  drained  soil  are  that  the 
feeding  roots  not  only  do  not  thrive 
but  decay  and  the  larger  roots  are 
inclined  to  grow.  On  almond  soil 
the  almond  is  a  good  stock  for 
prunes. 

Apple  Inspection. 

Inspection  under  the  Standard  Ap- 
ple Act  of  1917  is  gradually  being 
extended  as  funds  for  the  work  ac- 
cumulate. Eventually  it  is  contem- 
plated that,  in  addition  to  work  in 
the  larger  cities,  efforts  will  be  made 
to  carry  on  a  "clean  up"  campaign 
for  the  smaller  markets.     The  re- 


Treatment  for  Crown  Gall  and  Root  Knot 


[Written  for  Paolflo  Rnral  Preat.] 


suits  of  inspection  so  far  have  been 
far-reaching  and  the  work  is  gradu- 
ally becoming  so  systematized  that 
uniform  practices  and  results  will  be 
attained. 

New  Assistant  Secretary. 

B.  A.  Reynolds,  who  was  for  many 
years  assistant  editor.  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  just  been  appointed 
to  the  position  of  assistant  secretary 
in  the  State  Commission  of  Horti- 
culture. A  valuable  addition  to  the 
staff. 

Rain  Benefit  to  Olives  at  Palermo. 

The  wet  weather,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, proved  of  benefit  to  olives  and 
oranges,  as  reported  by  A.  E.  Rich- 
ardson of  Palermo.  The  setting  of 
both  these  fruits  was  very  light  this 
year,  but  the  fruit  now  appears  to 
be  gaining  in  size. 

Don't  Neglect  the  Vaseline. 

A  little  vaseline  or  any  grease  or 
oil  smeared  onto  the  cultivator 
points  and  plow  shares  will  save  lots 
of  time  next  spring. 


Where  trees  have  been  in  poor, 
unthrifty  condition  in  spite  of  good 
culture,  it  is  always  well  to  dig 
down  and  try  to  find  the  cause.  If 
it  is  a  deep-working  gopher,  he  may 
be  caught  before  the  tree  has  been 
circled,  and  bridge  grafting  may 
help  repair  the  injury.  If  a  peach- 
root  borer,  his  ravages  may  be 
checked.  It  may  be  oak-root  fungus 
and  the  bi-sulphide  isolation  can  be 
tried,  though  no  treatment  yet  used 
is  guaranteed. 

TREATMENT  OF  CROWN  GAEL. 

Poor  drainage,  stiff  clay  and  alkali 
may  either  of  them  be  responsible, 
included  under  the  generic  term  of 
"poor  soil  conditions,"  behind  which 
the  busy  man  takes  cover.  But  it 
is  very  commonly  a  root  knot  or 
crown  gall.  This  woody  tumor,  if 
left  to  itself,  will,  in  course  of  time, 
encircle  the  tree  or  root  and,  shut- 
ting off  circulation,  the  tree  sickens 
and  dies.  This  is  often  cured  by 
carefully  cutting  out  all  the  morbid 
growth,  right  back  to  clean,  sound 
bark,  and  then  giving  the  wound  a 
good  sousing  of  Bordeaux  mixture, 
afterwards  covering  it  with  Bor- 
deaux paste.    Later  the  wound  Can 


be  covered  with  asphaltum  and 
should  heal  over.  D.  L.  Reed  of 
Reedley  told  the  writer  that  some  of 
his  crown  galls',  were  being  reduced 
on  peach  trees  by  being  thoroughly 
sprayed  under  high  pressure  with 
lime-sulphur  solution,  but  the  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  the  cutting 
and  disinfecting  process.  All  chips 
and  cuttings  have  to  be  carefully 
fathered  up  and  burned,  as  it  is  a 
mass  of  bacteria  which  continues 
infection  of  the  ground  and  the 
tumor  is  likely  to  recur. 

8CRIT1NIZE  TREEH  AT  PLANTING. 

It  is  most  important  that  every- 
one planting  trees  should  examine 
the  roots  and  union  of  each  tree  as 
it  is  planted.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible to  detect  each  one  of  these 
in  inspection,  but  the  man  who  is 
handling  them  one  by  one  at  plant- 
ing time  can  give  each  tree  a  very 
close  scrutiny.  He  has  to  in  trim- 
ming up  the  roots  anyway.  To 
plant  a  tree  with  a  root  knot  on 
means  not  only  disappointment  in 
the  loss  of  the  tree,  sooner  or  later, 
but  also  the  ground  may  become  in- 
fected sufficiently  to  knot  the  newly 
planted  clean  tree. 


At  this  crucial  time  when  food  is  the  most 
urgent  need  of  the  entire  world,  the  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor  is  rendering  incalculable  ser- 
vice in  making  possible  increased  production 
of  farm  products  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 

The  efficiency  of  this  tractor  enables  one 
man  with  a  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  to  do  the 
work  of  several  men  and  many  horses,  and 
do  it  better,  quicker  and  at  less  expense. 
These  economies  of  operation  produce  a 
corresponding  increase  in  production. 

Thirty-five  years  of  Holt  manufacturing 
experience  and  the  high  standards  of  Holt 
design,  materials  and  construction,  have 
given  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  world-wide 
supremacy.  Thousands  of  farmers,  freighters 
and  contractors  have  profited  by  the  'Cater- 
pillar" Tractor's  ability  to  reduce  costs  and 
increase  profits.  You  can  do  the  same.  Write 
today  for  complete  information. 

There's  but  one 


Reg.  US.  Pot. Off 


Holt  builds  it 
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A  quick  eye  and 
a  good  shot  pattern 


The  Winchester  pattern.  320  pellets  out  of  a  possi- 
ble 431,  or  74%  of  the  shot  charge,  evenly  distribu- 
ted, no  birds  get  through 


A QUICK  eye  and  a  good  shot  pattern,  that's  the 
game-getting  combination.  Given  an  old-timer 
with  a  reliable  gun  in  his  hand  and  the  rest  of 
the  story  is  up  to  the  shot  pattern. 

Now  the  secret  of  good  patterns  is  in  the  control 
of  the  gas  blast  from  the  exploding  powder.  This  in 
turn  depends  upon  the  wadding  in  the  shell. 

The  wadding,  like  the  piston 
head  of  a  gas  engine,  must  give 
the  explosion  something  solid  to 
work  against  so  that  the  shot 
may  be  pushed  out  evenly.  \ 

It  must  expand  and  fill  the 
tube  of  the  barrel,  completely 
sealing  in  the  gas  behind  it. 
No  gas  must  escape  to  scatter 
the  shot. 

It  must  offer  just  the  right 
amount  of  resistance  to  the  explosion  so  as  to  develop  uniform  pres- 
sure and  high  velocity  without  danger  of  jamming  the  pellets  out  of 
shape  at  the  "choke"  or  muzzle  constriction. 

The  Winchester  System 

Winchester  Wadding  is  the  result  of  repeated  experiments  to 
determine  the  most  efficient  control  of  the  gas  blast. 

The  special  construction  of  the  Base  Wad  gives  what  is  known 
as  Progressive  Combustion  to  the  powder  charge. 

Combustion  spreads  instantly  through  the  powder  charge.  By 
the  time  the  top  grains  of  powder  become  ignited  the  full  energy  of 
the  burning  powder  behind  is  at  work.  Though  the  explosion  is 
almost  instantaneous,  it  is  none  the  less  progressive,  the  final  energy 
and  maximum  velocity  of  the  complete)"  burned  powder  being  de- 
veloped at  the  mazz/f  where  it  is  most  needed. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  heat  and  pressure  of  combustion,  the 
tough,  springy  Driving  Wad  has  expanded  to  fill  the  barrel  snugly 
all  around.  No  gas  escapes.  It  is  completely  sealed  in.  The 
wadding  pushes  the  shot  evenly. 


The  Winchester  system  of  wadding.  The  wadding  expands  evenly,  sealing  in  the 
gas  blast  all  the  way  to  the  muzzle,  where  it  is  checked  by  the  "choke"  or  constriction. 
The  shot  cluster  travels  on  ahead  unbroken.  Actual  test  target  320  pellets  out  of 
431,  or  14%  of  the  shot  charge  (1%  oz.  of  7)4  ch:'.led)  inside  a  30-inch  circle  at  40  yds. 


At  the  muzzle,  the  shot  pellets  slip  out  without  jamming,  while  the 
wadding  is  checked  for  a  brief  interval  by  the  constriction  of  the 
muzzle.     It  follows  some  distance  behind  the  shot  pattern. 

The  shot  cluster  travels  on  unbroken  by  gas  blast  or  wadding  and 
makes  the  hard-hitting,  uniform  pattern  for  which  Winchester  shot 
shells  are  world  famous. 

Fish  Tail  Flash.  All  Winchester  smokeless  shells  are  made 
with  the  new  Winchester  Primer — the  quickest  and  most  powerful 

shot  shell  primer  made.  Its 
broad  fish  tail  flash  gives  even 
and  thorough  ignition.  Every 
grain  of  powder  is  completely 
burned  up  before  the  shot  charge 
leaves  the  muzzle. 

The  Crimp.  The  required 
degree  of  pressure  necessary 
in  seating  the  driving  wads  is 
worked  out  in  combination  with 
the  hardness  or  the  softness  of 
the  crimping  required  for  any  particular  shell. 

Waterproofing  and  Lubrication.  In  the  cold,  damp  air  of  the 
marshes,  or  under  the  blazing  sun  at  the  traps,  Winchester  shells  will 
always  play  true.  Winchester  waterproofing  process  prevents  them 
from  swelling  from  dampness.  Special  lubrication  of  the  paper  fibres 
prevents  brittleness  and  splitting  in  dry  weather. 

Uniform  Shells.  From  primer  to  crimp,  Winchester  shells  are 
constructed  to  insure  the  maximum  pattern  possible  from  any  load  and 
under  all  conditions.  $100,000  is  spent  annually  in  the  inspection  and 
testing  of  finished  shot  shells.  25,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition  are 
fired  every  year  in  testing  guns  and  ammunition. 

Clean  hits  and  more  of  them 

To  insure  more  hits  and  cleaner  hits  in  the  field  or  at  the  traps  be 
sure  your  shells  are  Winchester  Leader  and  Repeater  for  Smokeless; 
Nublack  and  New  Rival  for  Black  Powder.  Write  for  our  Free  Booklet 
on  Shells. 0. Ml  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


WINCHESTER 

World  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition 
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Overcoming  Smut  Ravage  in  Wheat  Fields 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  W.  Mackie 


STINKING  smut  of  wheat  still 
takes  a  heavy  toll  from  the 
California  harvest.  Dry  years 
do  not  reduce  the  ravages  of 
smut.  Control  rests  in  the  hands  of 
the  farmers.  Careful  estimates  based 
upon  actual  counts  of  heads  of 
smutted  wheat  in  the  field  show 
losses  varying  from  0  to  90  per  cent 
with  a  general  average  close  to  10 
per  cent.  Little  more  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  wheat  certificates  pass- 
ing through  the  U.  S.  Food  Admin- 
istration Grain  Corporation  stand- 
ardization office  at  San  Francisco 
show  no  dockage  for  smut.  These 
dockages,  varying  from  %  to  10  per 
cent,  represent  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  actual  loss,  because  the  quan- 
tity of  smut  found  in  a  threshed 
sample  of  grain  represents  but'  a 
small  fraction  of  the  actual  amount 
found  in  the  standing  grain.  Dur- 
ing the  process  of  harvesting  and 
placing  the  grain  in  the  sack,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  smut  balls  are 
reduced  to  powder  and  blown  into 
the  air  to  be  showered  upon  the  sur- 
rounding lands.  There  they  lie 
awaiting  the  planting  of  the  seed 
wheat. 

HOW  SMUT  GROWS. 

Generally  the  planted  wheat  seed 
and  the  smut  spores  find  the  cli- 
matic conditions  favorable  for  simul- 
taneous germination.  On  germina- 
tion the  smut  spore  at  once  sends 
out  a  thread  which  pierces  the  wheat 
seedling  at  the  growing  point  of  the 
sprout,  or  plumule,  before  it  emerges 
from  the  soil.  After  the  point  of 
the  seedling  has  passed  out  of  the 
soil,  the  smut  thread  can  no  longer 
gain  entrance  to  the  plant.  When 
the  spores  are  held  in  large  num- 
bers on  the  brush  end  of  the  kernel, 
the  distance  from  the  growing  point 
of  the  sprouting  seed  is  so  short 
that  the  thread  from  the  sprouting 
smut  spore  almost  immediately  comes 
in  contact  with  the  sprouting  seed- 
ling, thus  gaining  entrance  to  the 
wheat  plant.  Having  once  entered 
the  plant,  the  smut  fungus  continues  ! 
to  grow  and  develop  with  it.  When 
the  kernels  of  wheat  in  the  matur- 
tag  head  begin  to  fill  with  starch, 
the  fungus  fruits  or  goes  to  seed, 
forming  a  mass  of  black  spores  while 
consuming  the  entire  starch  contents 
of  the  kernel.  Usually  every  head 
on  the  plant  is  smutted. 

As  every  smut-filled  kernel,  or  I 
gall,  contains  over  five  million  smut 
spores,  it  is  readily  seen  how  easy 
it  is  to  infect  wheat  when  the  smut 
galls  are  ground  to  powder  in  the 
thresher  and  large  numbers  of  them 
become  firmly  entangled  in  the  brush 
at  the  end  of  each  kernel. 

BLUESTONE  BEST  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 

As  the  spores  of  stinking  smut  of 
wheat  are  never  found  inside  the 
seed  coat,  but  are  always  attached 
to  the  outside  of  the  kernel.'the  de- 
struction of  these  spores  by  the  use 
of  proper  fungicides  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter. Two  well-known  fungicides  have 
long  been  used — bluestone,  or  cop- 
per sulphate,  and  formaldehyde. 
Bluestone,  or  blue  vitriol,  as  it  is 
frequently  called,  has  been  in  use 
for  smut  eradication  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  formaldehyde, 
which  first  came  into  use  through 
the  researches  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Bolley  of 
the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. On  account  of  the  cheapness 
and  ease  of  applying  formaldehyde, 
it  rapidly  supplanted  the  use  of 
bluestone  in  the  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  results  from 
the  use  of  formaldehyde  for  smut 
eradication  were  not  so  pronounced 
and  satisfactory  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  sum- 
mer rains  continually  moisten  the 
spores  when  the  summer  tempera- 
tures are  too  high  to  cause  the  smut 
spores  to  germinate.  Stinking  smut 
spores  will  not  germinate  at  a  tem- 
perature of  65  degrees  Fahrenheit 
or  greater.  Being  unable  to  germ- 
inate, smut  spores  fall  a  prey  to 
moulds  and  ferments  which  entirely 
destroy  all  spores  left  in  the  fields. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  this  is  not  the 


case,  for  here  our  long  dry  summers 
do     not     favor     fungous     growths.  I 
When  the  fall  rains  begin  the  tem- 
perature favors  the  growth  of  the 
spores  of  stinking  smut  and  does  not  I 
favor  its  enemies. 

Soil  retaining  live  spores  of  stink- 
ing  smut   is   said    to   be   infected.  I 
Because  of  the  effectiveness  of  blue- 
stone  against  soil  infection,  it  has 
been   retained   by   the   majority  of  | 
wheat  farmers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  reason  why  bluestone  is  effec-  i 
tive  against  soil  infection  while  for-  I 
maldehyde   is  not,   is  seen   in  the 
different  behavior  of  the  two  chem-  ' 
icals.     Formaldehyde   is  a  concen-  j 
tration   of   gas   which    is   held  by 
water  to  approximately  37  per  cent.  I 
As  soon  as  the  wheat  seed  is  dried 
after  being  dipped  in  a  formaldehyde 
solution   diluted    to   a   strength  of 
one  pint  to  forty  gallons  of  water, 
the   formaldehyde    gas  evaporates, 
leaving  no   residue   to  destroy  the 
threads  of  the  smut  fungus  which 
germinate  in  the  soil.    Bluestone,  on 
the  contrary,    leaves   a   coating  of 
bluestone  crystals  over  the  dried  sur- 


Reduction  in  Iron  for  Tractors  and 
Implements  Ordered 


I  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Prai,] 
A  MS  rednetion  in  iron  and  steel  to  bp 
supplied  to  manufacturer*  of  tractors  and 
farm  implements  during  the  year  October 
1,  i:>is,  to  October  1.  1919,  has  been  or- 
dered by  Priorities  Commissioner  E.  B. 
Parker  at  Washington.  This  means  that 
if  you  want  a  new  tractor  or  implements, 
you  will  huve  to  order  early.  Estimates  of 
the  Government  requirements  for  the  cur- 
rent six  months  huve  been  gradually  in- 
creasing from  20.0O0.00O  tons  to  OOO.- 
000  tons,  largely  due  to  the  increased  vigor 
with  which  the  campaign  is  being  pushed. 
To  get  the  extra  .~>,000.000  tons,  the  War 
Industries  Board  is  trying  to  check  other 
steel  consumption  as  much  as  possible. 
The  reduction  on  agricultural  implements 
is  expected  lo  release  5O0.0O0  tons  of  iron 
and  steel  for  war  purposes.  The  Board 
urges  that  a  full  stock  of  repair  part*  be 
supplied  to  farmers,  thereby  aiding  in 
keeping  machines  now  on  the  farms  in 
continuous  use  and  preventing,  if  possible, 
an  actual  shortage  of  implements.  The 
situation  may  be  eased  by  use  of  whatever 
stocks  of  steel  the  manufacturers  now  have 
on  hand.  However,  about  10,000  question- 
naires asking  how  much  steel  is  in  stock 
have  recently  been  sent  nut  to  us  inuny 
muniifactureis  of  all  kinds  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  with  the  understanding  that  any 
attempt  to  conceal  stocks  would  be  dras- 
tically punished.  While  it  was  said  there 
is  no  intention  of  commandeering  any 
stocks  at  piesent,  that  necessity  may  de- 
velop The  first  American  field  army  used 
40,000  motor  trucks,  and  further  purchases 
of  motor  trucks  alone,  us  contemplated  by 
the  Government,  will  require  between 
:*0O.0O0  and  100.000  tons  of  iron  and  steel. 
At  this,  motor  trucks  are  but  a  small  in- 
cident in  the  total  demand  for  iron  and 
steel,  which  is  mostly  used  for  ships,  guns, 
and  shells.  Prices  on  iron  ore  for  the  lust 
quarter  of  1918  were  advanced  IS  cents 
per  ton  October  J.  and  priced  on  basic  and 
foundry  pig  iron  were  advunced  SI  per 
ton.  Now.  If  you  want  tractors  or  imple- 
ments, order  early! 


no  germination  at  all.  When  for- 
maldehyde-treated seed  is  sown  with- 
in 48  hours  after  dipping,  the  germ- 
ination is  excellent.  If  the  seed  to 
be  stored  is  very  thoroughly  dried, 
little  or  no  damage  results.  It 
should  be  dried  to  the  normal  water 
content  it  had  before  dipping,  -and 
this  is  frequently  impossible  during 
the  wet,  rainy  season.  Bluestone 
may  also  be  very  destructive  to 
seed.  When  used  at  the  rate  of  1 
pound  to  4  or  5  gallons  of  water, 
bluestone  has  been  found  by  hun- 
dreds of  germination  tests  to  kill  an 
average  of  60  per  cent  of  the  seed 
wheat,  and  dilute  solutions  do  not 
kill  all  the  smut  spores.  Bluestoned 
wheat,  if  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
quicklime  (1  pound  to  8  gallons  of 
water  I,  within  fifteen  minutes  shows 
almost  no  loss  in  seed  germination. 
A  much  more  rapid  and  normal  root 
and  plumule  development  is  secured. 

Formaldehyde  may  be  successfully 
and  cheaply  used  where  there  is  no 
infection. 

BLUESTONE-LIMK  SOLUTION. 

Copper  sulphate,  1  pound,  dis- 
solved in  4  gallons  of  water;  quick- 
lime, 1  pound,  slaked  in  8  gallons 
of  water;  dip  seed  in  bluestone  so- 
lution 3  to  5  minutes,  shaking  out 
air;  drain  15  minutes,  then  dip  in 
lime  solution  5  minutes;  if  the  lime 
solution  becomes  blue,  replenish  with 
new  solution.  Dry  thoroughly  be- 
fore storing. 

FORMALDEHYDE  SOLUTION. 

Formaldehyde  (U.  S.  P.  37  per 
cent),  1  pint  to  40  gallons  of  water; 
dip  sacks  or  butts  of  seeds  10  min- 
utes, shaking  out  air;  cover  with 
sacks  or  canvas  2  to  8  hours,  ven- 
tilate thoroughly  and  dry.  Sow 
within  48  hours. 


face  of  the  seed.  When  seed  treated 
with  bluestone  is  sown  in  moist  soil, 
or  when  it  is  moistened  by  rain,  the 
bluestone  goes  into  solution.  The 
action  of  the  bluestone  solution  is 
destructive  and  repellant  to  the  smut 
threads  growing  in  the  soil. 

LIME  NEEDED  AFTER  BLUESTONE. 

Recent  experiments  conducted  at 
Berkeley  with  treated  wheat  seed  to 
demonstrate  the  effect  of  bluestone 
in  preventing  soil  infection  gave  a 
percentage  of  4  per  cent  of  smutted 
plants  for  bluestone  and  slightly  less 
for  the  bluestone-lime-treated  seed 
as  against  50  per  cent  for  the  un- 
treated seed.  Formaldehyde  has  no 
residual  effect  against  soil  infection. 
Where  there  was  no  soil  infection, 
no  smutted  wheat  occurred  for  either 
formaldehyde  or  bluestone.  Both 
are  completely  effective  in  killing 
smut  spores  when  used  according  to  I 
the  proper  strengths. 

Both  bluestone  and  formaldehyde 
have  a  destructive  action  on  the 
germ  of  seed  wheat  when  not  prop- 
erly handled.  It  has  been  found  that 
formaldehyde-treattd  wheat  seed  not 
well  dried  when  stored  for  a  week 
or  more  before  planting  will  give 
very  low  germination  and  sometimes 


Fertilize 
Fertilize 
Fertilize 

HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

Blood,  Bone  and  Tankage 

properly  applied  will  in- 
crease your  crop  produc- 
tion. It's  your  patriotic 
duty  to  do  this  for  bumper 
crops  are  necessary  in  Our 
Country's  program  of  win- 
ning the  War. 
"Hauser's  Organic  Fertil- 
izers are  high-grade  plant 
foods  from  the  best  or- 
ganic sources.  We  have 
the  •  right  material  and 
equipment  to  prepare  Fer- 
tilizers to  give  best  results 
under  California  condi- 
tions. 

"Our  Service  Department 
will  help  you  with  your 
Fertilizer  problems.  Write 
for  our  booklet  Fertilizer 
Efficiency.'' 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES.  U.  S.  A. 


For 
This 
Name 
When  You 
Buy  Roofing 

It  Is  Your 
Guarantee 
of  Quality 
and 

Satisfaction 


'Roofing 


You  take'  no  chances  when  you 
use  this  reliable  rooting. 
Since  1888  it  has  been  used  by 
farmers  as  well  as  city  people 
on  buildings  of  every  kind,  size 
and  description. 

It  is  a  pioneer  in  quality  as  well 
as  name. 

FoV  repairs — it  gives  wonderful 
satisfaction,  making  an  old  roof 
like  new  at  very  reasonable 
cost. 

Now  is  the  time  to  save  and  you 
can  save  by  fixing  up  your  old 
buildings  with  Pioneer  Roofing. 

ASK  YOUR 
DEALER 

— for  Pioneer  Roof- 
ing and  take  no 
substitute  if  yon 
wish  to  be  thor- 
oughly satisfied.  If 
your  dealer  can't 
supply  yon,  write 
us  for  samples. 

Pioneer  Paper  Co. 

Manufacturers  ■ 
247.251    S.    Los   Angeles  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


Bmy  LIBERTY  BOSOS 


□itch  Your  Land 

With  This  Simplex 


Sent  on 
10  Days' 
Trial 


Ths  Ditehar-Terraeei  for 
Irrigation  work,  laterals  and 

cleaning  old  ditches.  Works 
In  any  soil.  Makes  narrow  or 
wide  cut.  intones  ami  lea  day 
uals  100  man.  Injure* 
rousoawet  land,  dares  hill  - 
Ides.  Mostly  steel.  Heverst- 
Jble.  Write  ■  t  book,  prices 
;  terms.  Money  back 
iuarant.se. 

Simp  It  i  Farm  Ditcher  Co.,  lac  ,8ot  njwtntboro,  Kj. 


THE  II.  C.  SHAW  CO..  *  tor  k  ton 
B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  Los  Angeles 
Distributors. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS} 

Agricultural  Investigation.  Drama*-"  Legal 
Engineering  and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems  Management  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects     Soil  Surreys. 

M  BUTTER  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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SOUTHERN     CALIFORNIA  SHIP- 
PING VEGETABLES. 

{Written  for  Pacific-  Rural  Press.] 

Accurate  data  on  vegetable  ship- 
ments for  the  season  closing-  Septem- 
ber 1  are  not  available,  but  the  fol- 
lowing comments  on  various  crops, 
based  on  information  supplied  by 
H.  S.  Hazeltine  of  the  California 
Vegetable  Union  and  H.  H.  Warner 
of  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Markets,  will  be  inter- 
esting. 

Cauliflower  planting,  which  starts 
in  mid-July,  is  just  being  finished, 
and  the  acreage  will  be  lighter  in 
Southern  California  than  last  year. 
Orientals  and  foreigners  will  prob- 
ably have  the  same  acreage  as  last 
year  and  one  American  cauliflower 
specialist  near  Los  Angeles  will  have 
the  same.  But  in  a  district  around 
Compton  a  group  of  rather  inexperi- 
enced white  growers  formed  an  asso- 
ciation last,  season  and  planted  ex- 
tensively. Due  to  various  reasons, 
including  slow  freight  and  poor 
growing  conditions,  they  had  a  dis- 
astrous marketing  season,  which 
wound  up  with  an  assessment,  and 
they  will  not  grow  cauliflower  this 
year. 

The  cabbage  market  started  high 
last  season  and  ended  low,  but  aver- 
age returns  were  good,  and  about 
the  usual  amount  of  seed  was  bought 
this  year.  Transplanting  season  is 
at  hand. 

About  2500  acres  of  celery  are 
,  maturing  in  California  as  against 
4000  acres  last  year.  Only  about 
643  acres  are  growing  in  Southern 
California.  The  specialized  district 
around.  Smeltzer,  in  Orange  county, 
where  formerly  700  to  800  acres 
were  grown,  has  turned  to  other 
crops  on  account  of  a  few  seasons 
of  loss  by  fungus  disease,  which  lives 
over  in  the  soil  and  can  only  be 
killed  out  by  rotation  of  crops.  The 
shortage  of  help  and  poor  transpor- 
tation of  last  winter's  crop  are  held 
responsible  for  the  short  total  acre- 
age. The  crop  is  in  fine  condition 
and  shipments  will  commence  about 
October  20. 

Spring-crop  potatoes  in  Southern 
California  found  very  satisfactory 
markets  despite  some  disappointment 
in  quality.  There  was  considerable 
tuber  moth  infestation  and  the  dis- 
ease, "net  necrosis,"  appeared  for  the 
first  time  seriously  in  the  Nuevo 
district  of  Riverside  county.  The 
acreage  was  large,  but  the  total 
yield  light,  largely  on  account  of 
climatic  conditions.  It  is  expected 
that  United  States  potato  grades 
Will  be  enforced  on  the  fall  crop,  as 
they  are  in  most  potato  growing  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States,  but  as 
they  were  not  on  the  spring  crop  in 
6outhern  California.  These  grades 
provide  for  two  sizes  and  a  mini- 
mum percentage  of  various  defects. 
Planting  in  late  July  and  August  for 
the  fall  crop  was  unusually  heavy. 

The  past  lettuce  seasOn  was  not 
very  satisfactory  because  much  of  it 
was  too  long  on  the  road  and  ar- 
rived in-  bad  condition.  A  blockade 
came  while  the  Imperial  Valley  crop 
was  being  shipped.  Los  Angeles  is 
one  of  the  principal  districts.  Here 
the  planting  and  harvest  go  on  the 
year  around  and  the  acreage  is 
about  as  usual*  In  Imperial  Valley 
planting  commences  about  October  1. 


NO   LUCK   IN  POISONING  JACK 
RABBITS. 

To  the  Editor:  Early  in  July  I 
planted  four  acres  to  casabas  and  as 
soon  as  the  plants  got  fairly  started 
the  jack  rabbits  commenced  a  sys- 
tematic harvest.  I  used  a  strong  so- 
lution of  blackleaf  40  and  whale-oil 
soap  and  sprayed  one  acre  of  the 
four,  with  the  result  that  the  jack 
•rabbits  entirely  cleaned  up  the  one 
acre  sprayed,  also  consuming  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of, arsenic  of  lead  and 
copper  that  I  put  out  in  sweetened 
bran.  They  are  still  chewing  at  my 
other  three  acres  of  casahas,  but  not 
with  the  relish  they  displayed  in 
disposing  of  the  acre  I  had  sprayed 
with  fish-oil  and  tobacco  juice.  Now 
are  jack  rabbits  consumers  of  fish 
and  tobacco?  I  am  contemplating 
the  use  of  wine  and  beer  for  my 
guests.  I  found  no  dead  rabbits 
from  the  sweetened  bran  poison. — 
M.  M.,  Turlock. 


Are  Farms  Going  to  Pay  this  Year— 

•  x^lEP  IS  <fKTT,N<i  SCARCE— THERE  ARE  NOT  ENOUGH  i\t EN  OR  WOMEN  TO  GO  AROUND 
AND  HUNDREDS  OF  ACRES  WILL  NOT  BE  WORKED  THIS  YEAR 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  WILL  HELP  OUT,  DOING  THE  WORK  OF  THREE  3-HORSE  TEAMS, 
WITH  ONE  MAN  TAKING  THE  PLACE  OF  FOUR. 

BUT  THE  BUILDING  OF  TRACTORS  HAS  BEEN  REDUCED  23  PER  CENT  Bl  THE  W\R  INDUS- 
TRIES BOARD. 


Here  is  what  the  Message  says 
concerning  Tractors:  — 

After  a  very  full  and  lengthy  discussion  of 
the  needs  of  the  Government  in  steel  and  pig 
iron,  also  the  necessity  of  maintaining:  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  farm  operating-  equipment,  in- 
eluding-  tractors,  for  food  production,  E.  B. 
Parker.  Priorities  Commissioner,  says  that  the 
very  least  they  could  ask  thi9  industry  to  con- 
tribute to  help  meet  the  Government  war  pro- 
gram was  a  reduction  of  25  per  vcent  in  the 
amount  of  pig-  iron  and  steel  to  be  received 
from  the  suppliers  for  the  coming-  year,  from 
October  1.  1018.  as  compared  with  the  quan- 
tities received  during-  the  previous  year,  October 
1.  1917.  to  October  1.  1918.  No  amount  of 
argument  could  change  this  decision  and  it  there- 
fore becomes  the  obligation  of  each  manufac- 
turer to  adjust  himself  in  the  way  that  will 
serve  his  trade  and  the  farmer  best  out  of  the 
materials  allotted  him  as  above. 

FARM    IMPLEMENTS  COMMITTEE. 
C.  S.  Brantingham.  Chairman. 

Are  you  going  to  sit  by  and  see  your  land  laying  idle  growing  weeds  when  it  could  have  been 
growing  golden  dollars. 

Call  us  on  the  telephone  or  write  us  right  now  and  let  us  explain  what 

f**Cleveland  Tractor 

WILL  MEAN  ON  YOUR  FARM — HOW  IT  WILL  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME  MORE  THAN  DOUBLE  THAT 

OF  LAST  YEAR. 

DON'T*  WAIT — WE  ARE  ONLY  GOING  TO  GET  75  PER  CENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  BUILT  LAST 
YEAR,  WHICH  AMOUNT  WAS  NOT  ENOUGH  TO  GO  AROUND. 

EVERY  ONE  WHO  PUTS  OFF  BUYING  A  TRACTOR  IS  GOING  TO  FEEL  THE  LOSS. 

•     PROTECT    YOURSELF—ORDER  NOW 

P.  M.  STOW  TRACTOR  COMPANY 


Take  Warning 

Read  the  message  from  the  Government  in  the 
opposite  column.  Read  every  word.  Let  it 
sink  in. 

It  means  Just  this — th-at  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  tractors  for  the  next  twelve  months 
at  a  time  when  the  demand  will  exceed  all 
previous  records;  when  labor  and  horses  are 
almost  impossible  to  secure. 

It  means  that  the  man  who  "puts  off"  will 
not  secure  a  tractor. 

It  means  that  the  man  who  will  not  heed  the 
storm  signals  will  be  shipwrecked. 

It  means  the  line  is  to  bo  drawn  between 
those    who    think    and    those    who  don't. 

Tomorrow  never  comes  nor  can  you  turn  back 
to  yesterday:  you  have  but  today  to  decide. 
This  is  a  personal  message  for  your  personal 
good.  It  is  to  men.  real  men.  men  who  can 
grasp  the  truth;  men  who.  when  they  hear  the 
truth.  ACT. 

tf.   II .  STOW. 


2072  76  Center  St. 


Distrl butors 


Berkeley,  California 


Don't   fnreet  t lio  G:is  Tractor  short  course  at  the  Davis  Farm. 

It  will  pay  all  to  attend.  For  owners  anil  operators — three  flays,  November  20-21-22.  For  begin- 
ners— November  11-19. 


oilitigPoints 

— are  vaporizing  points.  In  Red  Crown 
gasoline  they  form  a  continuous,  uniform 
chain — giving  steady,  dependable  power. 
Look  for  the  Red  Crown  sign. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


Bates  Steel  Mule  Model  D 

F.  T.  Briles,  S.  Cal.'  Distributor 

314-216  No.  Los  Angeles  St.. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Branch  House — 110  Main  St.,  PorterT-llle, 
Cal. 

TERRITORY  OPEN  FOR 


Wine  shipments  from  Roseville 
during  the  month  of  September 
reached  114  cars,  more  than  double 
the  amount  sent  last  year.  One- 
third  of  the  grapes  went  to  wineries 
in  this  State,  the  balance  going  to 
Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada  and 
States  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Prices  paid  by  buyers 
range  from  $25  to  $40  per  ton 
f.  o.  b. 


Motor  trucks  are  aiding  the  farmer 
to  get  his  produce  into  the  best 
market,  for  if  the  nearest  one  is 
stocked  he  can  drive  on  to  another 
and  dispose  of  his  perishable  stuff  at 
a  greater  profit.  In  such  a  way  the 
farmer  is  able  to  choose  his  mar- 
ket according  to  price  and  demand. 


FOR  SALE' 


Avery  S-1C  H.  P.  Tractor;  has  only 
plowed  80  acres.  First-class  condi- 
tion. Owner  could  not  meet  pay- 
ments on  account  of  loss  of  bean 
crop. 

COX  &  SAQER 

H  M  -iONVILLE.  CAX. 
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Did  A  "Business" 
Dentist  Fill  Your 
Teeth? 

If  a  low-priced(?)  "Busi- 
ness" dentist  filled  your 
teeth,  you  will  appreciate 
why  the  Dental  measure 
should  not  pass. 

Amendment  No.  21 
would  permit  "oper- 
ators" with  little  ex- 
perience, from  other 
States  to  practise  in 
California  without  an 
examination. 

The  California  Dental 
laws  are  very  strict 
now,  and  the  high 
standard  must  be 
maintained. 

The  present  law  admits 
all  competent  dentists. 

Low-priced,  incompe- 
tent dentistry  is  always 
the  dearest  in  the  end. 
Keep  out  the  riff-raff 
from  other  States. 

Vote  NO 

ON  AMENDMENT 

No.  21 

Joint  Committee,  CaL  Dmtal  Associations 


ASK    FOR  PAMPHLET 
illustrating  and  describing 
LATEST  DESIGNED 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER 
IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

Ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  25. 

Layne  &  Bowler,  Corp. 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 


Seasonal  Review  of  Sugar  Beet  Situation 


[Wrilten  for  Taciflr  Rural 

The  sugar  beet  crop  of  the  United 
States  for  1918  is  estimated  by  the 
Federal  Food  Board  at  6,359,000 
tons,  an  increase  of  6.3  per  cent 
over  last  year,  but  a  decrease  from 
the  ten-year  average  just  when  a 
notable  increase  is  badly  needed. 
The  estimate  for  Colorado  is  1,490,- 
000  tons,  as  against  1,857,649  in 
1917.  California,  which  produced 
27  per  cent  of  the  American  supply 
last  year,  shows  a  decrease  from 
1,331,548  tons  in  1917  to  an  esti- 
mated 1,041,000  tons  in  1918.  Mich- 
igan, Utah,  and  Ohio  have  increased 
to  992,000  tons,  1,035,000  tons,  and 
320,000  tons  respectively.  However 
badly  sugar  is  needed,  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration is  not  urging  growers 
to  plant  beets  under  contracts  that 
will  not  bring  reasonable  profit  while 
manufacturers  are  making  big 
profits.  The  Government  has  no 
power  to  guarantee  the  refiners  a 
price  for  next  year's  sugar  and  no 
authority  over  sugar  beet  contracts. 
The  Administration  believes,  how- 
ever, that  next  year's  sugar  prices 
will  be  such  as  to  justify  better 
contracts  than  most  of  them  offered 
last  season.  Some  factories  this 
year  operated  at  a  low  margin  or 
actual  loss  on  account  of  factors 
mentioned  below,  but  some  made 
high  profits,  part  of  which  are  taken 
in  the  excess  profits  tax. 

There  was  such  difficulty  last 
spring  for  California  growers  and 
manufacturers  to  arrange  contracts 
that  the  acreage  was  slim  in  almost 
every  district  this  year;  and  due  to 
one  cause  or  another,  most  districts 
have  had  a  light  yield  per  acre.  At 
Spreckels,    near    Salinas,    the  sea- 


Prese  by  R.  E.  Hodges.] 

son's  run  for  70  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  usual  output  would  have 
Started  September  16  had  not  the 
rain  prevented.  Some  few  beets 
were  already  dug  in  the  Salinas 
Valley  and  some  tests  had  shown  17 
and  18  per  cent  sugar.  A  few  thaf> 
were  not  ripe  benefited  from  the 
rain,  but  most  of  them  were  ma- 
ture and  a  considerable  loss  of  sugar 
is  being  experienced  due  to  second 
growth.  In  Arroyo  Grande  Valley, 
in  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  a  pretty 
fair  crop  of  beets  was  being  pulled 
in  mid-September  for  the  Betteravia 
factory  operated  by  the  Union  Sugar 
Co.  They  were  just  starting  the 
factory  for  an  expected  run  of 
about  80,000  tons  of  beets  from  6500 
acres  of  the  Santa  Maria  Valley 
and  some  from  nearby  districts. 
Beans  had  stolen  a  chunk  of  the 
beet  acreage  and  the  seasonal  condi- 
tions had  reduced  the  crop  below 
normal.  Lompoc  Valley  produced 
about  1000  acres  planted  by  the  Bet- 
teravia people. 

The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  at 
Oxnard  had  not  been  hurt  by  the 
rain.  According  to  Agricultural  Su- 
perintendent G.  E.  Bensel,  the  Ox- 
nard district  had  8000  acres  averag- 
ing 8  "4  tons  per  acre  and  testing 
about  20  per  cent  sugar.  This  is 
about  a  20  per  cent  reduction  in 
acreage,  worse  than  that  in  yield 
per  acre,  and  about  1  per  cent  lower 
than  the  average  sugar  percentage. 
Some  of  the  beets  went  considerably 
higher  in  sugar.  The  factory  began 
operating  late  in  August.  Labor 
proved  scarce  and  only  1700  to  18,00 
tons  per  day  could  be  brought  in, 
whereas  their  capacity  is  over  3000 


tons  per  day.  They  expected  to  be 
operating  until  mid-October.  Mexi- 
can labor  had  been  imported  and 
neat  dwellings  provided,  but  still 
they  worked  slow.  Of  six  other 
factories  in  Southern  California,  all 
except  the  one  at  Chino  had  a  run, 
but  it  was  short,  the  acreage  was 
short,  the  yield  per  acre  under  nor- 
mal, and  the  sugar  content  low. 
The  labor  situation  was  worse  than 
last  year  and  it  was  impossible  to  get 
the  laborers  to  chop  leaves  off  with- 
out wasting  a  great  chunk  of  the 
crowns.  The  season  was  bad  for 
any  soil  and  especially  for  the  con- 
siderable acreage  on  which,  with 
ordinary  rains,  alkali  can  usually  be 
held  down  until  the  plants  have  a 
good  start.  With  a  good  start  they 
can  usually  stand  considerable  al- 
kali, but  the  rains  were  such  last 
winter  that  the  seedlings  could  not 
get  ahead  of  the  alkali. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Sugar  Co., 
drawing  beets  from  Bakersfield,  Cor- 
coran, Alpaugh,  and  Visalia,  had  a 
good  acreage  and  a  good  total  yield 
of  sugar,  finishing  their  run  in  Sep- 
tember as  usual.  Acreage  in  the 
Visalia  district  was  light  and  grow- 
ers aimed  to  contract  not  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  could  handle 
themselves  with  a  little  outside  help. 
The  company  planted  about  700 
acres  near  Visalia. 

In  the  Manteca  district,  according 
to  S.  E.  Miller,  manager  for  the 
Manteca  plant  of  the  Spreckels  Sugar 
Co.,  the  acreage  was  about  4700,  as 
against  5000  the  previous  year.  The 
crop  was  nearly  a  failure  due  to  the 
late  start  and  sudden  stop  of  rain 
last  winter  and  the  dry  year  pre- 
vious, which  lowered  the  water-table 
on  which  most  growers  depend  for 
sub-irrigation.  Insects,  including 
beet  leaf  hoppers  and  garden  nema- 


Laughlin's 

"Husky" 

Tractor 


Solves— 


Shortage  of  Labor 
High  Cost  of  Feed 
Costof  Track  Renewals 


10-20  H.  P. 


Built  to  meet  the  severest  tractor  plowing  conditions. 


Compact-Powerful-Durable 

The  Laughlin  "Husky"  10-20  Tractor  is  a  machine  you  will  be  proud  to  own.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
periment, but  was  designed  and  built  by  an  engineer  who  for  more  than  12  years  has  been 
building  successful  tractors  in  California.  It  is  a  home  product— built  completely  in  our  Los 
Angeles  shops.  Every  piece  of  material  that  enters  into  its  construction  is  the  very  best  we 
are  able  to  obtain.    Descriptive  literature,  giving  full  details  of  construction,  sent  upon  request 

LAUGHLIN'S  "HUSKY"  Tractor  is  not  an  Experiment 

Built  in  our  own  Shops 

The  Homer  Laughlin  Engineers  Corporation 

2652  Long  Beach  Ave.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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todes,  destroyed  the  crop  in  some 
fields  and  reduced  the  crop  seriously 
in  others.  Mr.  Miller  estimates  the 
average  yield  for  all  plantings  in 
this  district  at  only  three  or  four 
tons  per  acre.  The  sugar  content 
was  good,  about  17  per  cent.  One 
tract  near  Stockton,  very  well  adapt- 
ed to  beets,  averaged  19  or  20  per 
cent  before  the  rain,  but  the  beets 
took  a  second  growth  and  lost  sev- 
eral percents  of  sweetness.  In  the 
Tracy  district  the  Pacific  Sugar  Cor- 
poration grew  its  own  beet  crop 
on  somewhat  over  5000  acres,  and, 
while  the  yield  was  not  up  to  nor- 
mal there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
a  larger  acreage,  grown  under  con- 
tracts with  local  farmers  in  the 
coming  season,  since  an  efficient  irri- 
gation system  has  been  installed  this 
summer  and  the  water,  supply  will 
be  dependable. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Sugar  Co. 
plant  at  Hamilton  City  had  consid- 
erably increased  acreage  in  the  ter- 
ritory as  far  south  as  Grimes,  Colusa 
county,  and  as  far  north  as  Vina, 
Tehama  county,  the  acreage  having 
been  estimated  at  6000,  of  which  the 
company  itself  grew  about  one- 
third.   

SOUTHERN  COAST  GRAIN  SUR- 
VEY. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

While  the  region  about  Salinas 
was  formerly  ,  a  great  wheat  coun- 
try, almost  none  of  this  grain  is 
now  grown  here,  largely,  as  farmers 
tell  us,  because  of  a  blight  that  lets 
the  kernels  get  almost  to  the  dough 
stage,  when  in  three  or  four  days 
it  travels  from  the  tips  downward 
an  inch  or  two,  turning  the  heads 
light  yellow,  shriveling  the  grain, 
and  soon  taking  the  entire  heads  if 
the  grain  is  not  cut  for  hay.  The 
wheat  grows  rank  and  tall,  with 
heavy  heads,  on  the  lower  lands. 
Chevalier  barley  is  popular,  having 
made  3000  sacks  on  100  acres  for 
one  man  this  season  and  was  in 
the  warehouse  before  the  rain.  A 
great  deal  of  grain  on  the  lowlands, 
however,  was  lying  on  the  ground 
in  bundles  during  the  rain,  with  the 
fields  too  miry  to  get  it  out.  Prac- 
tically no  market  movement  is  yet 
noted.  The  Salinas  Land  Co.,  near 
King  City,  made  over  30  sacks  of 
barley  per  acre  on  one  piece,  but 
both  wheat  and  barley  averaged 
about  eight  sacks  on  about  3000 
acres  last  season.  In  northern  San 
Luis  Obispo  county  E.  J.  Wickstrom 
of  the  San  Miguel  Milling  Co.  sur- 
veys the  situation  thus:  The  wheat 
crop  averaged  not  over  three  sacks 
as  against  seven  or  eight  sacks  nor- 
mal yield.  Wheat  is  more  common 
than  barley,  as  rust  seldom  afflicts 
it  and  prices  are  stable.  But  this 
year  a  lot  of  it  never  got  out  of  the 
boot  on  account  of  drouth.  Early 
Baart,  Bluestem,  and  Propo  are  the 
hard  wheats  here,  but  Sonora  is  the 
favorite  because  it  stands  flrouth 
best.  Barley  averages  12  to  20  sacks 
per  acre.  Martin  &  Cousins  of  Paso 
Robles  estimate  that  the  grain  acre- 
age was  about  three-fifths  wheat  and 
two-fifths  barley,  with  about  55  per 
cent  of  a  normal  yield.  Much  of 
the  wheat,  badly  mixed  with  black 
oats,  was  cut  for  hay  because  it 
wouldn't  make  grain  anyway.  Wheat 
has  proved  somewhat  difficult  to 
sell,  as  the  mills  were  not  allowed 
to  buy  more  than  a  60-day  supply 
and  growers  shipping  to  the  Grain 
Corporation  had  to  wait  three  or 
four  weeks  for  their  money.  There 
seems  to  be  a  shortage  of  good  bar- 
ley here,  as  much  of  the  crop  was  of 
poor  shoepeg  quality.  In  the  hills 
surrounding  Arroyo  Grande  Valley 
grain  was  practically  all  cut  for 
hay.  In  the  Santa  Maria  Valley  of 
Santa  Barbara  county  not  over  15,- 
000  bags  of  barley  and  4000  bags  of 
wheat  were  threshed  this  season. 
Lompoc  Valley  had  no  grain  or  hay 
except  on  the  mesas  and  that  was 
not  enough  for  their  own  use. 


The  Maxwell  Rice  Company  start- 
ed rice  binding  on  the*r  2800-acre 
tract  between  Colusa  and  Maxwell. 
They  will  use  five  tractors  and  200 
men  and  with  favorable  weather 
will  complete  the  harvest  in  fifty 
days.  They  expect  to  average  45 
Backs  to  the  acre. 


Western  Electric 

Power  and  Light 


The  line  is 
complete.  There  is 

a  size  and  type 
to  suit  your  farm. 


Belted  outfits  to 
run  from  your 
present  gas 
engine — or  engine 
built  in. 


Direct-Connected  Set 


IN  buying  a  plant  from  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  you  enjoy  unusual  advantages — 
all  of  which  help  you  get  just  the  outfit  that 
you  need,  at  the  price  you  want  to  pay. 

We  realize  that  it  is  not  good  business  to 
offer  you  only  one  kind  of  an  outfit.  That  is 
why  you  can  choose  from  several  kinds  of 
Western  Electric  plants — and  why  our  advice 
is  impartial. 

If  you  already  have  a  gas,  gasoline  or  steam 
engine,  we  can  furnish  the  electrical  equipment. 
If  you  desire  a  belt-driven  plant  with  engine 
that  can  be  used  for  other  purposes,  we  can 
supply  that  kind  of  a  plant  also.  The  direct  con- 


nected plant  illustrated  is  our  newest  model. 
The  3% -horse  power  silent  engine  burns 
gasoline  or  kerosene;  is  throttle  governed,  air 
cooled  and  automatically  stops  when  the  bat- 
teries are  fully  charged.  The  engine  can  also 
be  used  for  other  power  purposes. 

To  be  sure  that  you  get  the  right  plant — 
right  in  size  and  equipment — see  the  Western 
Electric  man  near  you.  We  stand  behind  him 
with  our  forty  years  manufacturing  experience. 
He  can  tell  you  all  about  Western  Electric  out- 
fits, motors,  water  systems,  milking  machines, 
irons,  vacuum  cleaners  and  other  electrical 
helps  for  farm  and  home. 


There  is  a  Western  Electric  man  near  you.  Mail  the  coupon  for 
Booklet  No.  PRR-10   and  we  will  tell  him  to  get  in  touch  with  you. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

680  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

I  want  to  know  more  about  your  power  and  light  outfits, 
so  please  send  your  book  No.  PRR-10  "Power  and  Light." 

Name  


301  E.  Eighth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.     I  p  o.  Address 

I  County  


State_ 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumping-  plant  you  want  water — plenty  of  water — 
full  rated  production  and  more  il  possible.  And  that's  what  you  get 
when  you  install 

American 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of  water  and  they 
keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum  1  That's  more  than  a  claim — it's  a 
guaranteed  fact. 

Write  for  Catalog 

— which  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  line  of 
American  Pumps  and  proves  their  advantages  be- 
yond a  question.  The  American  Catalog  points  the 
way  to  irrigation  efficiency. 

California  Hydraulic  En- 
gineering &  Supply  Co. 


-—  G8  FREMONT  STREET, 
—J  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


424  E.  THIRD  STREET, 
LOS  ANGELES. 


— Horizontal 

Pumps 
— Vertical 

Pumps 
— Deep  Well 

Heads 
— Depp  Well 

Cylinders 
— Direct-con- 
nected Motor 
and  Pump 
— Motors 
— Gas  Enclnes 
— Oil  Engines 


MaKe  Hours 
Count  for  Days 

Plow  more  acres 
better  quicker  cheaper 

Make  more  money  out  of 
your  land 
your  labor 
your  time 
Write  for  the  YUBA  Catalogue. 
Yuba  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dept.  A  2  Marysville,  Cal. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 

[Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Pros.] 


( 


Vetcli  Seed  Scarce. 

While  vetch  seed  is  showing  up  in 
unexpected  quarters,  the  supplies  are 
short  in  total.  A  few  lots  of  Ore- 
gon seed,  shipped  to  New  York  last 
Mason  and  held  oveV.  are  offered  for 
shipment  back  to  our  Coast.  Ore- 
gon, which  usually  supplies  most  of 
the  seed,  is  exporting  very  little  and 
importing  more  this  season.  Seed  in 
California  are  selling  at  about  12c 
to  the  users.  Canadian  field  peas 
are  being  recommended  by  Morse  & 
Co.  to  replace  vetch,  but  the  price 
of  these  is  about  8^c,  and  more 
should  be  sown  per  acre.  A  mixture 
might  cheapen  the  cost  somewhat. 
Melilotus  indica  sells  at  10c  and  is 
far  cheaper  per  acre  than  either 
vetch  or  peas,  but  it  needs  more 
time  for  growth  in  the  spring  than 
:an  be  allowed  before  plowing  ex- 
cept where  irrigation  can  keep  the 
soil  moisture  right  until  March  or 
April,  when  the  melilotus  is  about 
at  its  greatest  growth  and  profitable- 
ness. 

Farm  Bureau  Market  Association. 

The  marketing  department  for 
auctioning  of  hogs  and  miscellaneous 
goods  is  now  definitely  organized 
and  officered  under  the  Kern  County 
Farm  Bureau,  according  to  Farm 
Adviser  Myron  A.  Rice.  H.  G.  Hull 
is  chairman  of  the  marketing  de- 
partment and  D.  H.  Bitner  is  its 
business  manager.  Local  managers 
help  at  Wasco  and  McFarland,  where 
stock  scales  are  maintained.  Scales 
and  regular  auctions  are  also  planned 
for  Bakersfield.  Poisoned  barley  is 
sold  and'  field  crop  seeds  are  bought 
wholesale  through  this  department 
for  members.  Marketing  committees 
from  Tulare  and  Kings  counties  are 
uniting  with  Kern  county  in  organ- 
ization of  the  "California  Farm 
Bureau  Marketing  Association." 

Madera  County  Grain. 

Grain  is  being  sown  now  on  sum- 
mer fallow  in  Madera  county.  Yield 
of  wheat  last  season  on  summer  fal- 
low was  six  to  eight  sacks  around 
Ohowchilla.  according  to  Manager 
E.  S.  Cardwell  of  the  Chowchilla 
elevator  and  warehouses.  Barley  on 
fallow  yielded  around  eight  sacks, 
though  some  crops  went  up  to  fif- 
teen. Where  grain  land  was  irri- 
gated, the  yield  varied  from  12  to 
40  sacks  of  barley,  and  one  man 
made  3i>  sacks  of  wheat.  With  irri- 
gation the  crops  are  larger  and  they 
are  grown  every  year.  Nearly  all 
barley  is  the  common  variety  and 
nearly  all  wheat  is  Club.  The  Ma- 
dera crop  was  of  uniform  quality 
and  color. 


NO  ONE 
ALFALFA 
IS  BEST 

lor  all  moisture  and  soil  conditions. 

There  in  only  one  certain  wuy  of  sc. 
curine  the  kind  nf  alfalfa  beat  adapted  to 
your  condition*. 

Thai  is  by  planting  one  of  the 

Seven  Kinds  of 


Alfalfa  Seed 

In  trn«  way  you  not  only  Insure  your- 
self a  (rod  stand  but  a  lone  and  heavy 
producing  field. 

Let  us  Bend  you  an  illustrated  booklet 
deacrfWac  each  kind  and  its  particular 
adaptations    also  price  list  on  new  seed 

BOMBERGER  SEED  CO., 
725  Tenth  St.,  Modesto 


Are  You  Planting  Weeds? 

A  sample  of  alfalfa  seed  offered  | 
to  a  commercial  seed  house  and 
tested  at  their  request  by  the  Uni- 
versity contained  2430  curled  dock 
seed  per  pound.  900  goosefoot,  270 
canary  grass.  90  Napa  thistle,  90 
small  yellow-flowered  melilotus,  and 
90  Hordeum  sp.,  totaling  3870  weed 
seed  per  pound.  The  sample  showed 
97.61  per  cent  pure  alfalfa  seed. 
1.34  per  cent  inert  matter,  and  1.05 
per  cent  weed  seed.  In  sowing  this 
alfalfa  seed  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds 
per  acre,  483  weed  seeds  would  be 
sown  on  each  square  rod,  as  figured 
out  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Gilmore. 

Sacramento  Valley  Beans. 

Loss  of  pink  beans  from  San  Joa- 
quin county  north  is  indicated  as 
over  50  per  sent,  many  having  been 
killed  outright.  Those  that  survived 
have  taken  on  a  second  growth, 
which  will  delay  harvest  and  in- 
crease danger  from  frost  and  rain. 
Large  whites  have  suffered  less  in 
yield,  and  the  quality  of  those  har- 
vested is  not  injured  unless  they 
shall  be  stored  containing  too  much 
moisture. 

Prevent  Wheat  Smut. 

"Prevent  smut  in  wheat  by  treat- 
ing seed.  Immerse  four  minutes  in 
bluestone  solution  made  by  dissolv- 
ing one  pound  bluestone  in  four  gal- 
lons of  water.  Then  dip  seed  in 
milk  of  lime  made  by  slacking  one 
pound  of  quicklime  in  ten  gallons 
of  water."  Such  is  the  inscription 
over"  a  pile  of  wheat  in  the  Farm 
Adviser's  window  at  Merced. 

Merced  Crop  Average. 

Merced  county  acreage  sown  to 
field  crops,  as  compiled  for  1918  by 
County  Assessor  A.  G.  Clough,  is 
given  below:  Wheat  12,000,  oats 
15,000,  barley  135,000,  corn  8000, 
for  hay  13,000,  rye. 13, 000,  rice  400, 
sweet  potatoes  4000;  onions  100;  | 
beans  14.000,  tomatoes  250,  canta- 
loupes GOO,  acres  standing  alfalfa 
100.000. 

MEETING  OF  CALIFORNIA  STATE 
GRANGE. 

I'kiah.  of  Mendocino  county,  has 
the  honor  of  entertaining  the  grang- 
ers of  California  in  annual  conven- 
tion this  year.  The  sessions  begin 
Tuesday.  October  15,  at  11  o'clock 
a.  m..  with  Frank  L-  Hunt  of  N'apa 
in  the  chair  as  master  of  the  delib- 
erations of  the  members,  and  con- 
tinue four  days. 

The  officers  of  the  California  State 
Grange  come  from  the  six  principal 
"grange  counties"  of  the  State  and 
are  as  follows:  Master,  F.  L.  Hunt, 
N&pa;  overseer.  Roy  I.  Church,  Pet- 
aluma;  lecturer.  Dr.  E.  C.  Abbott, 
San  Jose;  steward,  Lee  Dudgeon, 
Soledad;  assistant  steward,  A.  C. 
Williams,  Visalia;  chaplain,  Rev. 
Robt.  G.  Harbutt,  Kenwood;  trea- 
surer. Michael  Farrell,  Mountain 
View;  secretary,  Martha  L.  Gamble, 
Santa  Rosa;  gatekeeper.  Robert 
Scholz.  Campbell;  Ceres.  Mrs.  Lulu 
0.  Bipperm.  Aromas;  Pomona.  Mrs. 
Mary  L.  Church,  Saratoga;  Flora, 
Mrs.  Ella  Brangler,  Sacramento;  lady 
assistant  steward,  Miss  Mamie  San- 
ford,  Sacramento;  pianist,  Mrs.  Alice 
Winans.  San  Jose. 

Executive  committee:  Thomas  Ja- 
cob. Visalia;  Geo.  R.  Harrison.  Se- 
bastopol;  A.  Van  Maren,  Fair  Oaks. 

I'KKI.IMINARY  PROGRAM  OK  SPECIAL 
,  FEATURES. 

Tuesday,  October  15 — Formal  open- 
ing of  State  Grange  at  11  o'clock 
a.  m.  ;•  reception  to  visiting  Patrons 
at  7:30  p.  m. 

Wednesday.  October  16 — Address 
by  F.  N.  Bigelow,  secretary  State 
Market  Commission,  1:30  p.  m. ; 
lecturer's  conference  at  3  o'clock 
p.  m. ;  annual  meeting  of  stockhold- 
ers of  Grange  Fraternal  Fire;  Insur- 
ance Association  at  4  o'clock  p.  m. 

Wednesday  evening  —  Lecturer's 
hour;  memorial  exercises  and  depu- 
ties' conference. 

Thursday  afternoon  —  Excursion 
tendered  visiting-  Patrons  by  local 
Patrons  and  citizens  of  Mendocino 
county. 


AQood  Piano  Is  Not  Necessarily 
An  Expensive  One 

Of  course  we  -feel  that  the  finest  piano  is  the  STEINWAY,  but 
the  prices  lor  Steinways,  while  thoroughly  consistent  with  their 
high  quality,  are  generally  beyond  the  means  of  many  homes. 
For  this  very  reason  we  have  devoted  much  attention  to  a  group  of 
medium  grade  pianos — really  famous  makes — products  of  old 
established  firms — pianos  for  which  we  have  been  the  selling; 
agents  for  years.  In  offering  such  pianos  as  A.  B.  Chase, 
Krakauer,  Estcy,  Krutzmann.  Emerson,  and  Stroud,  we  can 
heartily  recommend  them  as  ideal  for  the  home  or  school.  The 
prices  of  these  pianos  are  within  the  reach  of  nearly  everybody. 
Then  we  carry  the  Aldrich  at  a  lower  price — a  good  dependable 
piano  which  will  give  excellent  service. 

Then  again  we  have  on  our  floors  at  all  times  many  "used" 
Pianos  (good  reliable  makes)  which  we  have  taken  in  part  pay- 
ment for  Steinways  and  Pianolas.  These  have  gone  through  our 
shops  and  have  been  put  in  first-class  condition — and  carry  our 
guarantee.  We  advise  a  customer  to  buy  a  good  "used"  piano 
rather  than  the  cheap  new  ones  offered  by  some  dealers — the 
prices  are  the  same  but  not  the  quality. 

What  ever  your  purpose  or  your  need,  we  will  serve  you  to  our 
best  ability  so  that  the  transaction  will  be  to  our  mutual  and 
lasting  satisfaction.     We  gladly  arrange  convenient  payment 

terms. 

We    invite    you    to    call    at    any    of    our   stores  —  or 
write  us  asking  for  illustrated  catalogues  and  prices. 
W e  are  dealers  in  Steinway  and  other  Pianos,  Pianola 
Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,   Player   Music,  etc. 

Sherman,  pay  &  Co, 

Re  amy  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  1  Streets,  Sacramento 

335  E.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
J  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
190-193  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 

Stores  also  at  Vallejo.  Portland.  Seattle,  Tacoma.  Spokane. 


Woman's  Work 

ON  THE  FARM 


ly  George!  Wife, 
Thevte  Right! 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Says 


"The  time  has  come  when 
farmer's  wives  are  demand- 
ing power  to  help  them  in 
their  daily  tasks  —  and  it 
is  right. 

"Their  work  is  important 
and  the  farmer  himself 
realizes  that  it  is  to  his 
advantage  to  supply  her 
with  some  small  engine  to 
help  her  out. 

"A  Fuller  &  Johnson 
FARM  PUMP  ENGINE 
has  proven  itself  to  be 
the  best  adapted  for  her 
needs." 


CAN  BE  made  much 
easier  and  at  the  same 
time  much  more'  profitable  if 
she  has  at  her  comman'd,  a  relia- 
ble, small  power  purapiDg  pi. mi 
Not  only  can  she  relieve  yon 
of  all  the  pumping  and  other 
round-the-house  jobs,  but  she  can 
do  more  work  with  less  effort  than 
she  uses  indoing  her  presen  t  work. 

What  fanner's  wife  wouldn't 
welcome  a  simple,  safe,  economi- 
cal and  reliable  engine  to 
help  her  in  her  daily  farm 
work.   It  is  assistance  that 
is  really  due  her.  Get  a 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON 
Farm  Pump  Engine 

for  her  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  change  it  makes 
all  around. 

The  engine  costs  but 
little  and  takes  very  little 
fuel  in  running.  It  comes 
all  complete  in  one  crate, 
ready  to  run— no  extras, 
belts,  braces  or  special 
platforms  needed.  It  is 
very  simple,  easily  un- 
derstood and  perfectly 
safe  to  operate.  Will 
not  freeze  up  or  over- 
heat. It's  an  ideal  en- 
gine for  a  farmer's  wife 
to  have  at  hercommand 
on  the  farm. 

Brine  your  wife  with  you  and  let  ns  show  you  a- 
about  the  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine. 


Power  Engines 

1  1 2  to  25  Morse  Power 
Gasoline,  Distillate  or  Kerosene 

Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Co. 

Distributors 

853  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Thursday  evening — Conferring  fifth 
and  sixth  degrees,  followed  by  Feast 
of  Pomona. 


Friday  evening — Closing  session. 
Other  interesting  speakers  will  ad 

dress  the  convention. 
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Wants  Improved  Alfalfa  Machinery 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  30 
acres  of  alfalfa.  It  mats  so  that  the 
mower  divider  as  manufactured  now 
pulls  down  all  along  the  end  of  the 
cut  a  great  deal  of  alfalfa.  To  be 
able  to  cut  that,  the  horse  must  be 
kept  off  a  little  way  so  as  not  to 
walk  on  it,  thereby  losing  part  of 
the  sickle  cut  each  time  and  not 
doing  a  good  job  either.  I  believe 
it  is  possible  to  put  an  attachment 
on  the  divider  high  enough  to  throw 
back  the  uncut  alfalfa  so  that  on 
the  next  round  the  horse  can  walk 
up  close  to  the  standing  crop. 

On  the  rake  the  alfalfa  gets  into 
the  ratchet  wheels  and  prevents 
dumping  quickly,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  teeth  drop  you  miss  a  little 
each  time  after  dumping.  To  obviate 
this  the  driver  has  to  get  off  con- 
stantly to  clean  the  ratchet  wheels. 
My  neighbors  have  the  same  trou- 
bles. I  have  written  the  Interna- 
tibnaF  Harvester  Co.  at  Chicago,  but 


in  both  cases  they  say  that  they 
have  not  had  enough  demand  for 
the  simple  contrivances  that  would 
avoid  the  difficulties  to  interest  them 
in  the  expense  of  making  such  im- 
provements. According  to  this,  the 
company  must  be  approached  through 
an  association,  numbers  being  the 
only  thing  that  will  count.  I  leave 
it  to  you. — W.  R.  Maxwell,  Glenn. 

[Now  then,  alfalfa  growers!  If 
you  want  such  contrivances  to  be 
regularly  manufactured  for  sale,  just 
drop  a  card  to  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  stating  that  you  are  in  the 
market  for  anything  of  that  nature 
that  will  work  to  your  own  satis- 
faction, and  we  will  present  your 
case  as  strongly  as  you  respond  to 
this.  Meanwhile,  alfalfa  growers 
who  have  overcome  these  difficulties 
may  help  your  fellowmen  by  send- 
ing us  descriptions  of  your  contriv- 
ances.] 


Suggestions  for  Fall  Berry  Pruning 


[Written  tor  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


It  is  not  often  that  old  canes  are 
cut  out  as  soon  as  they  have  finished 
bearing,  as  there  is  generally  so 
much  else  to  do.  .  But  now  rasp- 
berry and  blackberry  growers  are 
busy  at  this  work  so  as  to  get 
everything  burned  up  and  out  of  the 
way  as  early  as  possible.  When 
suckers  have  become  too  abundant, 
and  therefore  small,  to  profitably 
employ  the  bushes  further  they  are 
being  taken  out. 

RASPBERRIES. 

With  the  raspberries,  after  fruited 
canes  have  been  removed  in  winter, 
canes  which  have  not  been  pinched 
back  are  shortened  to  the  desired 
length  and  laterals  taken  back  to 
8  inches  or  more,  according  to  the 
grower's  ideals  or  the  position  of  the 
fruit  buds  on  the  laterals.  The 
number  of  canes,  four,  five  or  more, 
must  be  determined  by  the  vigor  of 
the  growth. 

BLACKBERRIES, 

With  blackberries  which  have  been 
properly  pinched  back  the  same 
treatment  of  thinning  out  and  short- 
ening of  laterals  will  apply  and  the 
sooner  this  work  is  done  the  less 
likelihood  is  there  of  disease  or  in- 
sect pests  being  perpetuated  on  the 
new  wood.  Not  more  than  four  new 
canes  will  be  left  for  next  season, 
all  others  are  removed  with  the  old 
wood. 


BERRY  PRUNING. 

The  Mammoth,  loganberry,  ever- 
green and  Himalaya  are  all  trained 
on  trellis — preferably  two  wires,  so 
they  can  be  replaced.  Cut  back  to 
desired  length.  When  laterals  get 
too  long,  pinch  back  and  repeat. 

U.  S.  TOMATO  ACREAGE. 

Only  two  States  In  America  con- 
tracted greater  acreage  of  tomatoes 
to  canners  for  the  season  of  1918 
than  California,  as  shown  by  a  re- 
port from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates.  Indiana  growers  con- 
tracted 4  8,3  39  acres,  as  reported  by 
156  factories.  Maryland  figures  are 
39,991  acres  contracted  to  326  fac- 
tories. California  contracted  30,459 
acres  to  9  9  factories.  Other  acreage 
figures  above  10,000  are:  Virginia, 
20,512;  New  Jersey,  17,813;  and 
Missouri.  12,239.  Total  acreage  in 
U.  S.  reported  by  1517  factories 
equals  232.062  acres  .  in  1918,  as 
against  214,125  reported  for  1917 
by  1437  factories.  Eighty-nine  fac- 
tories were  reported  idle  in  1918. 


One  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of 
barley  averaged  30  sacks  per  acre 
for  W.  H.  Rough  of'  Riverside  county. 
The  barley  averaged  120  pounds  per 
sack.  Fifty  acres  of  white  and  yel- 
low dent  corn  are  expected  to  yield 
70  bushels  per  acre. 


Plant  Cover  Crop: 

*8&&B&ssaamm  mMMMM     Minim  m  1  ms> 

What  a  wonderful  chance  for  the  planting  of  early 
crops — now  that  the  early  rains  have  paved  the  way. 
Growers  of  deciduous  fruits  simply  can't  afford  to 
overlook  this  opportunity. 

Don't  wait — prepare  your  seedbeds  and  get  your 
cover  crops  in  at  once.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  sooner  you  start — the  heavier  your  cover  crop 
will  be.  And — the  heavier  the  cover  crop  the  more 
nitrogen  you  will  put  into  your  soil — the  more  fertile 
it  will  become  —  the  larger  your  crop  returns  will  be. 

Morse's  Melilotus  Indica 

(Bitter  Clover) 

is  a  tested,  dependable,  scarified  seed.     You  can 
count  on  it — to  a  greater  extent  than  many  of  the 
other  legumes.     It  has  far  oOt-yielded  common 
vetch — and  stands  the  frost  better.    Again — it  is  far 
ohcaper  than  veteh  this  year. 
There's  a  big  supply  of  Morse's  Melilotus  Indica 
waiting  for  you.    Write  for  prices.  Today! 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Seedsmen 

731  Front  Street  San  Francisco 


Ever  use  Morse's  Pasture  Grasses?  They  thrive  welt 
on  litlle  moisture— and  make  good  hay  and  forage. 
Heavy  yielders,  too.    Ask  for  prices. 


-and 
Plant 

now! 


IPERUVIAN 


m 

PERUVIANS 


HAIRY 
PIIIUJVIAMJ 


Ranchers,  dairvmen  and  others 
who  fail  to  place  their  orders  for 
Germain's  Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa 
seed  at  once,  will  be  doomed  to 
disappointment.  The  supply  is  ex- 
tremely limited  and  the  overwhelming 
demand  will  soon  exhaust  our  stack. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  rancher  to  make 
his  acreage  produce  to  the  utmost. 
Why  be  content  with  the  old  types  of 
alfalfa  when  Germain's  Hairy  Peruvian 
will  produce  twenty  percent  more 
tonnage  to  the  acre? 

W.  E.  Alexander  of  Anaheim,  Cal., 
writes:  "Germain's  Hairy  Peruvian 
has  produced  nearly  double  the  yield 
of  the  old  variety.  It  has  more  leaves 
and  less  stem." 

To  obtain  the  best  results  buy  only 
Germain's  Hairy  Peruvian — sold  in 
sealed  and  stenciled  sacks. 

When  you  write  mention  this  magazine 

Inoculate  seed  with  FARM- 
OGERM  before  planting, 
and  obtain  a  larger,  better 
and  earlier  yield. 


Established  1671 

Seed  &  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  &>  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FUNDS  FOR  FARMERS! 

Our  country  is  asking  the  farmer  to  produce 
many  times  his  normal  quota  of  food  this  year. 
HOW  CAN  HE  DO  IT? 

The  country  is  stripped  of  its  manpower. 
Power  Machinery  is  the  solution. 

HE  MUST  HAVE  IT 

It  is  the  Implement  Dealer's  Patriotic  Duty 
to  help  him  get  it — to  sell  to  him  On  Time. 

Ask  us  about  our  plan  for  enabling  you  to  sell  Tractors  and 
Power  Farming  Machinery  to  farmers  "part  cash — part  time." 

WESTERN  FARM  CREDIT  COMPANY  Depart.  < 

TITLE  INSURANCE  BLDG. 
Los  Angeles 


ADDRESS 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG. 
San  Francisco 


NORTHWESTERN  BANK  BLDG. 
Portland,  Ore. 


FORSYTH  BLDG. 
Fresoo,  Cal. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Users  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobile*,  electric  motors, 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 

their  experiences  and  troubles. 


Our  Heavy  Tractor  Chisel  is  made  to  use  with  the  larger  Tractors  for 
extreme  deep  chiseling  and  is  an  excellent  tool  for  preparing  the  ground 
for  Beans,  Beets  or  other  crops.  If  used  before  the  winter  rains  it  will 
open  up  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  ten  to  fourteen  inches,  aerating  the  soil 
and  allowing  the  moisture  to  penetrate  below  the  usual  plow  pan,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  almost  all  of  our  land. 

The  chisel  is  the  "A"  frame  type.  The  depth  is  regulated  by  turning 
the  hand  wheels;  one  hand  wheel  for  the  foretruck  and  one  each  for  the 
rear  wheels.  This  gives  a  three-point  suspension,  making  the  tool  follow 
the  contour  of  the.  land  perfectly. 


Made  in  6  and  8-ft.  widths. 


The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave.    Box  156  Arcade  P.  O.    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


We   Manufacture  Levelers   for  Any   Power   From   6   Horses   to   a   78   H.    P.  Traitor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 

of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  dally,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Presnos  to  tackle,  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now 
being  used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by 

contractors — saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE  SEND  THEM  ON  THREE  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

8o  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist 
raises  and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

YOU  SHOULD 

•end  for  our  latest  catalog.  J-flOO.  w.hich  is  full  of  Interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Manufacturers  of 

Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator,  3  sizes;  MrOnrvtn  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 
aay  size;  Rchandonry  ft  Harrington  Equalising  Hitches,  any  slis;  Diamond  Special  Har- 
rows, Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  and  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks.  Ws  sell 
ths  Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader. 


TRACTOR  PUSHES  RICE  BINDER. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  PresSj] 

One  of  the  most  unique  exhibits  at 
the  State  Pair  and  at  the  same  time 
important  from  a  food  saving  stand- 
point was  the  rice  binder  to  be 
pushed  by  an  Avery  tractor.  In 
rice  culture,  by  far  the  cheapest 
system  of  checking  for  irrigation  is 
on  contours  which  make  the  borders 
of  utmost  irregularity,  curving 
hither  and  thither  and  often  two 
sides  of  a  check  running  close  to- 
gether. As  the  borders  must  be 
abrupt  sided  and  about  two  feet 
high  to  hold  the  water  through  sum- 
mer time,  it  is  impracticable  at  har- 
vest to  run  over  them.  The  first 
swath  in  each  check  necessarily  in- 
volves the  rolling  down  of  all  the 
rice  for  the  width  of  the  bull  wheel 
of  the  binder,  which  is  about  a  foot.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  three 
horses  pulling  a  binder  tramp  and 
thresh  out  the  equivalent  of  another 
foot  wide.  As  the  rice  land  is  gen- 
erally muddy  at  harvest,  about  two 
feet  of  the  first  swath  is  often  lost 
beyond  recovery.  Rice  growers  gen- 
erally consider  that  the  first  swath 
includes  about  one-seventh  of  the 
rice  in  an  average  check.  As  the 
swath  is  six  feet  wide,  one-third  of 
one-seventh  of  all  the  rice  in  each 
check  is  lost  by  common  methods  of 
harvesting.  It  is  here  that  Walter 
W.  Brown  of  Chico  makes  a  start- 
ling proposition,  which  is  more  start- 
ling when  you  figure  out  what  it 
means.  He  offers  to  cut  the  first 
swath  of  every  check,  furnishing  the 
binder  twine  and  deliver  to  the 
owner  just  as  much  rice  as  he  would 
get  anyway,  with  the  advantage  of 
having  it  cut  and  bound  free  of 
charge,  with  the  twine  furnished. 
Mr.  Brown  gets  all  the  rice  he  saves 
— one-third  of  the  first  swath  in 
each  check.  It  is  a  proposition  to  be 
jumped  at;  but  when  you  stop  to 
figure  that  Mr.  Brown  would  thus 
get  one-twenty-first  of  the  entire 
crop,  you  begin  to  see  what  a  bo- 
nanza it  would  be  for  him. 

He  is  enabled  to  make  such  a 
proposition  by  reason  of  his  system 
of  attaching  a  common  rice  binder 
to  an  Avery  8-16  tractor  so  as  to 
push  It  ahead  of  the  tractor  and  not 
roll  down  or  trample  out  any  of  the 
rice.  Beaumont  lugs  on  the  wheels 
enable  the  tractor  to  negotiate  the 
soft  adobe  with  entire  satisfaction, 
according  to  Mr.  'Brown.  The  binder 
is  relieved  of  its  ground  wheels,  be- 
ing set  on  an  angle-iron  frame  pro- 
jecting backward  from  an  extra 
long  main  axle,  which  has  to  be  sub- 
stituted in  the  tractor.  The  angle- 
irons  and  sickle  bar  are  held  off  the 
ground  and  the  sickle  bar  raised  or 
lowered  by  cables  passing  through 
a  channel  iron  frame  over  the  seat 
of  the  tractor  and  resting  on  the 
ends  of  the  axle.  The  channel  frame 
is  held  upright  by  rods  hooked  to 
the  front  end  of  the  tractor.  A 
balance-beam  over  the  frame  holds 
the  weight  of  the  draper  end  of  the 
binder.  A  drive  rod  for  the  draper 
is  bolted  to  the  flywheel  and  elbowed 
to  the  draper  by  a  bevel  gear.  The 
binder  has  its  own  clutch,  so  it 
may  be  stopped  while  the  engine  is 
running.  The  tractor  is  run  on  re- 
verse at  1  %  miles  per  hour,  which 
is  the  speed  most  desirable  for  rice 
harvesting.  Driving  on  the  reverse 
soon  becomes  as  easy  as  driving  for- 
ward. Nothing  is  added  to  the 
binder  except  its  drive.  Nothing  is 
added  to  the  tractor  except  the 
extra-long  axle  and  the  frame  work 
to  hold  the  binder.  The  outfit  may 
be  taken  off  in  half  an  hour  so  the 
tractor  may  be  used  as  any  other 
tractor.  Several  of  the  machines 
have  been  bought  by  the  Dodge 
Land  Co.  and  the  one  on  exhibit 
was  bought  during  the  fair  by  Presi- 
dent W.  D.  Egilbert  of  the  Califor- 
nia Rice  Growers'  Association. 


Spokane  is  planning  a  tractor 
demonstration  to  be  held  about 
May  1. 


PLENTY  OF  IRRIGATION  WATER. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

An  abundance  op  water  piped  to 
every  ten-acre  piece  of  the  thousand 
acres  planted  to  orchards  in  the  Car- 
michael  colonies  of  Sacramento 
county  has  been  made  possible  by 
pumping  from  the  American  river' 
and  has  enabled  the  orchardists  to 
keep  their  trees  thrifty  in  spite  of 
a  general  lack  of  enough  cultivation 
because  help  has  gone  to  war. 

The  district,  including  3100  acres, 
was  organized  two  years -ago  last 
spring,  according  to  Treasurer  G.  E. 
Fetters,  and  was  bonded  for  $90,000. 
The  first  bond  sale  was  of  $57,600, 
which  sold  at  98c  on  the  the  dollar. 
Of  this  money  $22,000  boAght  the 
two  pipe  systems  which  had  already 
been  laid  and  through  which  water 
had  been  delivered.  About  five  miles 
of  new  mains  four  to  twenty  inches 
in  diameter  were  laid,  a  concrete  pump 
house  was  built  on  the  river,  and 
an  eight-inch  pump  installed.  About 
a  year  ago  $25,200  of  bonds  were 
sold,  this  time  at  a  premium  above 
par  after  interest  coupons  were  de- 
tached, a  six-inch  pump  was  in- 
stalled, three  miles  more  of  mains 
were  built,  and  valves  placed  in  all 
laterals.  The  pumps  are  run  by 
electric  motors,  which  may  be  used 
on  either  pump  in  case  one  motor 
fails;  they  pump  against  a  head  of 
160  feet,  giving  20  pounds  pressure 
at  the  highest  point  in  the  colonies. 
A  12-inch  pump  is  planned  for  the 
future,  when  the  rest  of  the  district 
shall  have  been  put  under  irrigation. 

COSTS  OF  OPERATION. 

Previous  to  installation  of  the  first 
pump,  the  district  bought  100  inches 
of  water  from  an  irrigation  com- 
pany and  distributed  the  water  itself 
at  a  cost  over  $4  per  acre.  Condi- 
tions before  organization,  had  been, 
as  we  remember,  highly  unsatisfac- 
tory and  loss  to  settlers  had  fol- 
lowed undependable  delivery  of 
water.  A  land  tax  of  $2.15  per 
acre  this  year  against  all  the  prop- 
erty in  the  district  and  a  water  tax 
of  $2.82  per  acre  to  users  of  water 
pays  interest  on  bonds,  electricity, 
and  maintenance.  The  district  still 
buys  25  inches  through  the  winter 
for  domestic  use  to  avoid  running 
the  pumps.  The  higher  cost  this 
year  is  due  to  increased  cost  of  labor 
and  electricity  and  the  tax  on  the 
latter. 

REDWOOD  PIPE  USED. 

Steel  and  redwood  pipe  have  been 
used,  but  redwood  is  replacing  all 
the  steel  mains.  The  district  had  an 
experience  which  shows  the  need  of 
keeping  the  pipe  full  of  water  in 
order  to  preserve  it.  On  a  high  cor- 
ner, where  the  water  was  little  used, 
it  was  shut  off  one  winter.  Next 
spring,  when  water  was  turned  in,  it 
leaked  like  a  sieve  and  had  to  be 
entirely  replaced.  The  first  red- 
wood pipe,  however,  was  a  14-inch 
main  laid  in  1910,  and  it  is  still  in 
first-class  shape,  as  are  all  the  red- 
wood pipe  which  have  been  kept  full 
of  water. 


THRESHES  J)NI0N  SEED. 

"We  are  threshing  ten  sacks  of 
white  onion  seed\per  hour  with  our 
Advance-Rumley  thresher,  operated 
by  an  Oil-Pull  tractor,  and  saving 
99  per  cent  of  the  seed,  which  is 
much  better  than  we  could  do  by 
the  hand  labor  method,"  writes  Pres- 
ident W.  L.  Hoyt  of  the  West  Coast 
Seed  Growers  at  Thornton.  At  this 
i  rate  it  is  reported  that  it  will  re- 
i  quire  several  weeks  to  finish  the 
Seed  Growers'  crop,  but  it  is  a  great 
advance  in  a  time  when  seed  is 
scarce  and  through  lack  of  man 
power  much  of  it  might  be  lost. 


While  automobile  manufacture  is 
being  reduced  greatly  to  make  way 
for  tractors,  trucks,  and  munitions, 
it  is  still  well  to  remember  that  the 
farmer's  automobile  and   truck  re- 


move the  necessity  of  driving  horses 
on  the  roads  where  work  horses 
should  not  be,  and  reduce  the  acre- 


age that  would  be  taken  from  pro- 
duction of  human  food  to  grow 
horse  feed. 
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MOTOR  TRUCK  FREIGHT  LINES. 

Use  of  motor  trucks  to  save  small 
amounts  of  food  products  now 
wasted  on  every  farm  where  there 
are  not  enough  to  pay  for  a  special 
trip,  use  of  motor  trucks  to  aid  and 
supplement  railways,  especially  in 
distribution  of  perishables,  and  use 
of  motor  trucks  to  permit  more  in- 
tensive farming  of  districts  far  from 
present  railway  lines — these  uses  are 
so  favored  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion and  the  Government,  according 
to  A.  Owen,  statistician  at  Sacra- 
mento for  the  War  Trade  Board, 
that  the  Priorities  Division  grants 
priority  in  transportation  and  in  the 
obtaining  of  raw  materials  for  trucks 
to  be  used  in  marketing  or  harvest- 
ing farm  and  garden  crops  while 
refusing  transportation  or  raw  ma- 
.  terials  for  trucks  to  be  used  in 
building  work,  etc.  The  question 
before  the  Priorities  Board  is  al- 
ways, "How  far  will  it  go  toward 
winning  the  war?" 

In  the  United  States  on  a  recent 
date,  according  to  Mr.  Owen,  there 
were  432  rural  truck  lines  delivering 
farm  produce  and  returning  with  sup- 
plies for  farmers.  On  file  at  the  of- 
fice of  this  Highways  Transport  Com- 
mittee in  Washington  are  thousands 
of  letters  from  farmers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  saying  that  their  pro- 
duce is  hauled  more  cheaply,  that 
quick  delivery  enables  the  to>  get 
better  prices,  that  the  time  of  man 
and  horse  on  the  road  is  saved,  and 
they  can  put  four  times  as  much 
food  on  the  market  as  formerly. 

In  many  instances  farmers  have 
combined  to  purchase  trucks  for  mu- 
tual use.  In  many  other  cases  a 
farmer  has  bought  the  truck  and 
arranged  to  market  his  neighbors' 
produce. 

CALIFORNIA  MOTOR  LINES. 

In  California,  motor  truck  lines 
are  under  supervision  of  the  State 
Railway  Commission,  to  whom  they 
must  apply  for  permits  to  operate. 
Applicants  must  show  a  need  of 
motor  transportation  on  the  route 
proposed  and  file  a  schedule  of  trips 
and  rates.  From  a  list  of  all  freight 
motor  truck  routes  in  California, 
made  out  in  full  to  August  1,  1918, 
by  W.  J.  Handford  of  the  Railway 
Commission,  we  have  learned  the  fol- 
lowing facts;  There  were  on  that 
date  136  motor  truck  routes  for 
handling  freight  in  the  State.  There 
were  687  freight  and  passenger  mo- 
tor truck  lines.  On  the  136  freight 
routes,  totaling  6000  miles  of  reg- 
ular travel,  196  trucks  of  36  dif- 
ferent makes  and  a  total  of  334  tons 
capacity  were  used.  The  longest  two 
routes  are  118  and  119  miles  each 
way.  Most  of  them  are  in  mountain 
districts,  acting  as  feeders  to  the 
railways  or  as  distributors  for  farm 
produce  and  supplies.  Ford  trucks 
numbered  18,  Federal  17„  Packard 
15,  Reo  11,  Moreland  11,  Buick  9, 
White  8,  Studebaker  7,  Kissell  7, 
Republic  7,  Auto  Car  6,  Denby  5, 
Mack  5,  Jeffery  5,  G  M  C  4,  Gar- 
ford,  4,  Kleiber  3,  Moore  3,  Little 
Giant  3,  Indiana  2,  Menominee  2, 
Vim  2,  Wichita  2,  Stewart  2,  Max- 
well 2,  Universal  2,  and  several 
others  one  each.  Several  trailers 
are  also  on  duty  as  traffic  demands. 

As  a  relief  to  freight  car  shortage, 
no  complaints  of  such  shortage  have 
been  received,  according  to  Mr. 
Handford.  Whereas  during  the  pre- 
vious three  years  complaints  of  car 
shortage  were  burdensome  and  the 
Commission  kept  men  constantly  fa- 
cilitating the  movement  of  empties, 
getting  cars  loaded  and  unloaded 
quickly,  etc.,  practically  no  such 
complaints  are  now  heard.  Whether 
this  is  due  to  better  distribution  of 
cars,  more  flexible  handling  of  rail- 
ways by  the  Government,  or  a  more 
philosophical  attitude  on  the  part  of 
those  who  cannot  get  cars  promptly, 
the  fact  remains  that  complaints  of 
car  shortage  in  California  have  been 
minimized  and  the  California  Rail- 
road Commission  does  not  encourage 
new  motor  truck  routes  to  compete 
with  the  railroads.  They  do,  how- 
ever, encourage  truck  lines  to  pick 
up  produce,  milk,  etc.,  throughout 
the  rural  districts  in  order  that  the 
skill  and  energy  of  farmers  may  be 
saved  for  production  rather  than  for 
road  travel,  and  to  develop  the  agri- 
cultural possibilities  of  districts  re- 
mote from  railways. 


The  Farm  Labor  Army  decreases 
as  the  National  Army  increases 


In  spite  of  the  labor  shortage  more  food 
must  be  produced — more  acreage  must  be 
put  under  cultivation.  More  work  must  be 
done  by  fewer  men. 

There  is  just  one  solution, — machinery 
must  fill  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  farm  labor. 

Tractors  must  be  used — thousands  of 
them — tractors  that  will  actually  do  the 
things  you  Want  a  tractor  to  do — tractors 
that  will  work  on  practically  any  kind  of 
ground — in  any  part  of  the  country. 

These  are  exacting  demands  but 
Cleveland  tractors  by  the  thousands  are 
meeting  them  effectively. 

They  are  producing  food — in  larger 
quantities  than  ever  before — and  are  con- 
suming none  of  it. 

They  are  plowing  3'/2  miles  an  hour, 
eight  to  ten  acres  a  day  and  under  medium 
soil  conditions  are  pulling  two  fourteen  inch 
bottoms.  This  is  equal  to  the  work  of  three 
men  and  three  good  three-horse  teams. 

And  the  work  is  not  only  done  faster  but 
better  with  the  Cleveland. 

The  Cleveland  is  an  all-purpose  tractor 
that  does  a  wider  range  of  work  than  is 
possible  with  other  types.  It  is  the  tractor 
that  works  successfully  on  the  side  hill. 

It  plows,  harrows,  sows  and  reaps.  It 
hauls,  does  grading  and  road  work,  cuts 
ensilage  and  does  the  hundred  and  one  odd 
jobs  which  are  always  to  be  done  about 
the  farm. 

It  is  tractor  and  stationary  engine  in  one. 
The  Cleveland  is  built  on  the  same  prin- 


ciple as  the  giant  battle  "  tanks."  It  crawls 
on  its  own  tracks,  laying  them  down  and 
picking  them  up  as  it  goes  along.  It  will 
work  practically  anywhere — over  rough 
ground,  ditches  and  hummocks,  close  up  to 
fence  corners,  and  under  small  trees. 

With  600  square  inches  of  traction  sur- 
face, it  goes  through  sand,  gravel,  gumbo, 
mud  and  even  wet  clay.  It  travels  over 
the  newly  plowed  ground  without  packing 
the  soil. 

The  Cleveland  is  only  96  inches  long, 
52  inches  high  and  50  inches  wide.  It 
can  easily  be  operated  by  one  man  and 
can  be  housed  in  less  space  than  is  required 
for  a  single  horse.  It  weighs  less  *han 
3200  pounds. 

Yet  in  spite  of  its  small  size  the  Cleveland 
develops  twelve  horsepower  at  the  drawbar 
and  twenty  at  the  pulley. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  was  designed  by 
Rollin  H.White,  the  well-known  automo- 
tive engineer,  and  is  built  under  his  per- 
sonal supervision.  Only  the  best  materials 
are  used  throughout.  Tracks  and  gears  are 
protected  from  dirt  and  dust,  and  the  track 
sections  are  joined  by  hardened  steel  pins 
which  have  their  bearings  in  hardened 
steel  bushings. 

Every  farmer  ean  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the 
ranks  of  his  farm  labor  profitably — can 
help  the  nation  meet  the  food  crisis  profit- 
ably— by  installing  one  or  more  Cleveland 
Tractors  now. 

Speed  up  your  production.  Make  more 
money. Write  us  for  complete  information  and 
the  name  of  the  nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 


Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19079  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  largest  producer  of  crawler -type  tractors  in  the  world 

Cleveland  Tractor 


Cleveland  Tractor 


NEW  MODEL 


$1,600.00 


F.O.B.  BERKELEY 


,   Distributors  Northern  California  and  Western  Nevada 

r.  i-i.  stow 

2076   Center  Street  BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 
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General  Agricultural  Review 


Field  Crops. 

The  California  Products  Company 
intends  to  construct  a  three-stand 
cotton  gin  for  the  cotton  producers 
of  Kern  county.  < 

The  Pomona  Valley  Packing  Co. 
has  commenced  packing  the  second 
crop  of  tomatoes.  The  tonnage  is 
expected  to  be  heavy. 

According  to  a  report  just  given 
out  by  V.  G.  Stevens,  quarantine  in- 
spector in  Los  Angeles,  the  alfalfa 
weevil  has  not  yet  found  its  way 
into  California  fields. 

Orange  county  tomato  acreage  this 
year  is  probably  lighter  than  last, 
though  around  Huena  Park  it  is 
heavier  on  account  of  the  associa- 
tion which  was  formed  this  year. 

The  191S  grain  crop  for  the.  Cor- 
coran district,  Kings  county,  totaled 
approximately  500,000  sacks,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  made  by  experienced 
growers  and  shippers.  A  little  more 
than  half  this  amount  was  wheat, 
the-  balance  barley. 

The  Ocean  Shore  Railroad  has 
been  granted  permission  to  increase 
its  charge  for  hauling  manure  from 
Daly  City,  near  San  Francisco,  to 
Thornton  to  70  cents  per  ton  and  to 
Tunitas  to  90  cents  per  ton,  with  in- 
termediate rates  for  intermediate 
points. 

Fresno  county  wheat  growers  held 
a  meeting  in  Fresno,  October  2,  to 
consider  the  wheat  smut  menace. 
George  R.  McLeod  of  the  Sperry 
Flour  Company  said  he  had  found 
in  fields  not  apparently  affected  that 
smut  had  attacked  nearly  half  the 
heads  and  dwarfed  or  ruined  them 
altogether. 

This  year's  cotton  crop  has  been 
estimated  at  11,818,000  equivalent 
500-pound  bales  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  basing  its 
estimate  on  the  condition  of  the 
crop  on  September  25.  which  was 
54.4  per  cent  of  normal  and  which 
forecasts  a  yield  of  154.1  pounds  to 
the  acre.  The  final  estimate  of  the 
year's  production  will  be  made  in 
December.  Prior  to  September  25, 
Arizona  had  ginned  1204  bales  of 
cotton,  California  4571. 

Deciduous  Fruits  and  Nuts. 

The  fifty-first  State  convention  of 
the  California  Fruit  Growers  will  be 
held  in  Riverside,  November  13  to 
15,  inclusive. 

A  record  price  of  $3,144  was  re- 
cently paid  in  New  York  for  a  car- 
load of  fancy  peaches  sent  from 
Placer  county. 

A  carload  of  Yellow  Newtown  Pip- 
pins from  the  Watsonville  district 
were  the  first  apples  to  go  into  cold 
storage  this  season. 

Southern  California  growers  are 
harvesting  a  crop  of  32,000,000 
pounds  of  walnuts,  estimated  to  be 
worth  $6,000,000. 

The  University  Farm  short  course 
in  horticulture  will  be  given  from 
October  17  to  November  2,  during 
which  time  diseases  and  insects, 
spraying  and  pruning  will  be  studied. 

Due  to  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  early  rains,  many  of  the  de- 
ciduous trees  are  liable  to  start  new 
growth.  In  the  case  of  pear  trees 
there  is  danger  of  the  development 
of  pear  blight. 

Indications  at.  present  are  that 
the  output  of  first-class  nuts  from 
the  Oakdale  district  will  be  limited, 
due  to  the  recent  storm,  a  condition 
which  affects  the  industry  over  the 
State  of  California. 

An  interesting  bit  of  grafting  is 
being  done  on  O.  R.  Wanns  place 
near  Calistoga,  where  a  large  black 
walnut,  four  feet  in  diameter  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  is  being  graft- 
ed over  80  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  grafts  are  doing  well. 

Shipments  of  California  fresh  fruit 
this  year  have  broken  all  records, 
the  Railroad  Administration  reports. 
T'p  to  the  first  of  October  there  had 
been  shipped  approximately  15.000 
carloads  this  year,  against  about 
12,000  last  year. 


Practically  all  California  prunes 
of  all  sizes  from  30  to  90  choice 
grade  will  be  taken  for  Government 
use.  No  shipments  for  civilian  use 
of  these  sizes  will  be  made  until 
Government  needs  are  provided  for, 
which  means  that  prunes  will  be 
scarce  in  the  markets  this  winter. 

Word  comes  from  Pomona  that  the 
packing  and  shipping  by  the  Walnut 
Growers'  Association  started  last 
Monday  and  the  growers  are  expect- 
ing the  largest  returns  for  their 
product  in  the  history  of  the  indus- 
try. The  walnuts  are  all  shipped  out 
as  ordered,  and  none  of  the  crop  is 
shipped  to  the  open  market. 


Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical. 

It  is  reported  that  the  loss  due  to 
premature  and  heavy  rainfall  to  fig 
growers  in  Western  Yolo  countv  was 
about  $60,000. 

First  commercial  shipments  of  avo- 
cados and  the  earliest  record  in 
California  were  made  last  week  from 
Porterville  packing  houses,  the  fruit 


being  consigned  to  New  York  buy- 
ers. 

The  work  of  picking  and  packing 
ripe  olives  in  the  Oroville  district 
began  last  week.  '  The  olives  are 
about  two  weeks  early  and  are  run- 
ning to  large  sizes  and  of  super- 
excellent  quality. 

Approximately  thirty  carloads  of 
pomegranates  will  be  packed  and 
shipped  from  the  Porterville  district 
|  this  season.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  the  high  quality  goods  on  the 
l  basis  of  $1.50  per  half  box.  The 
value  to  the  growers  will  be  some- 
where about  $35,000.  . 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  citrus 
I  associations  of  Tulare  county  have 
;  joined  the  new  manufacturing  com- 
|  pany,  a  subsidiary  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  which  has 
;  been  formed  to  manufacture  culled 
oranges  into  marmalade  and  other  by 
products.    Fruit  is  to  be  shipped  to 
Southern  California,  where  two  fac- 
tories are  to  be  located. 

I  Word  from  the  citrus  output  of 
the  Mountain  View  Fruit  Associa- 

:  tion  for  the  season  just  clbsed  was 
but  33  1-3  per  cent  of  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  returns  to  the 
growers,  however,  were  61  per  cent 
Qf  last  year's  total.    The  outlook  for 

l  the  coming  year  is  good.    It  is  ex- 


pected that  the  navel  crop  will  be 
handled  mostly  by  women,  instead 
of  Japs.  Hindus  and  Mexicans,  a»i 
heretofore. 


Grapes. 

Two  shipments  of  Lodi  TokayJ 
sold  in  Chicago  last  week  for] 
$2,220.75  and  $2,315-25  per  earl 
each. 

Many  of  the  grape  growers  oil 
Napa,  county  complain  that  their, 
grapes  have  not  yet  enough  sugar 
to  justify  the  picking. 

Emperor  grapes  of  the  foothill  ren 
gions,of  Fresno  and  Tulare  were  not 
damaged  by  the  recent  rains,  accord- 
ing to  growers  and  shippers.  A^  tew 
frosts  are  needed  to  put  color 'into- 
the  grapes. 

The  Critical  situation  which  faced 
the  raisin  industry  as  a  result  of  the 
last  rains  resulted  in  a  hurry  up  de- 
mand for  labor  to  save  the  crop. 
Some  town  stores  closed  up  and  sent 
their  clerical  forces  into  the  fields 
to  help. 


CHICKENS  SICK? 


Roup,  Colds.  Can- 
ker. Bowel  Com- 
plaint, Limbemeek,  Sorehead,  etc..  the  best 
remedy  1b  always  GERMOZONE.  At  mo*t 
dealers  or  75c.  -post-paid  with  5-book  poultry 
library  free. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept  428.        Omaha,  Neb. 


V  V  v  v  v  v  v  v*V*^W,5wi>*?wVw5*  *5*  «5^<5w^«^ 

Pacific  Redwood  Tanks 

are  Sentinels  on  Modern  farms  % 


Water  in  the  House  means  COMFORT 
Water  in  the  House  means  security 
Water  in  the  House  means  cleanliness 
Water  in  the  House  means  economy  of  time 
Water  in  the  House  means  civilization 
Water  in  the  House  means  contentment 
Water  in  the  House  means  health 

Our  Engineers  will  plan  and  build  a  redwood  tank  and  pipe  line  that 
will  last  longer  than  the  average  human  lifetime — and  the  cost  to  you  is 
less  than  you  think. 

Pacific  Redwood  Tanks  last — Pacific  Tank  Service  starts  them 
right  on  their  long  life  of  usefulness. 

Let  lis  prove  these  claims  your  comfort  and  satisfaction  will  be 
the  judges. 

Write  to  us  about  your  needs 


^  PACIFIC  TANK  (/  PIPE  CO  w 

THE     STANDARD     SINCE  6& 

,1 5  PINE  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

911  Trust  and  Savings  Building 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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WHAT  CO-OPERATION  HAS  DONE 
FOR  RAISINS. 


(Continued  from  page  390.) 
000.  where  other  buildings  are  pro- 
jected and  will  be  erected  as  they 
become  necessary. 

It  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  capital  slock  of  this  association 
is  held  by  the  growers.  It  is  differ- 
ent from  any  other  corporation  in 
this  essential,  ttfat  its  stockholders 
produce  the  staple  that  it  markets. 
About  10  per  cent  of  the  stock  is 
held  by  merchants  and  others  whose 
interests  are  closely  allied  with  those 
of  the  growers.  The  company  was 
organized  to  assure  living  prices  to 
the  growers.  Corporation  profits  are 
a  side  issue. 

The  effect  of  co-operative  handling 
and  marketing  of  raisins  (and  other 
fruits)  has  been  magical. 

A    Itl'OYANT    SPIRIT    PERMEATES  THE 
1IEMBKRSIIII'. 

The  listless  and  forlorn  habit  of 
mind  of  the  grower  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  buoyant,  hopeful  condi- 
tion that  energizes  the  whole  of  so- 
ciety. It  has  led  to  a  broader  com- 
munity spirit  that  takes  pride  in 
working  to  the  improvement  of  the 
community.  There  is  always  some- 
thing doing.  The  schools,  the  homes, 
public  parks  and  roads  all  testify  to 
the  rejuvenated  civic  pride  that  at- 


tends success  and  languishes  under 
failure.  In  Fresno  as  the  center 
and  its  tributary  towns  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  there  is  a  feeling  of 
movement  and  the  joy  of  doing  some- 
thing worth  while  both  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  town.  It  is  reflected  in 
every  business  where  there  is  a  live 
man  in  charge — and  there  generally 
is.  Compare  this  condition  with 
what  it  was  before  the  growers  "got 
together" — when  so  many  men  won- 
dered if  they  were  going  to  be 
"closed  out"  each  year,  whether  they 
could  afford  a  new  cultivator  or 
could  let  a  son  or  daughter  go  to 
high  school.  And  then  consider  the 
California  Associated  Raisin  Com- 
pany and  its  relation  to  the  industry. 


NO  HAY  SHORTAGE  ON  TRUCKEE- 
CARS0N  PROJECT. 

A  story  has  been  circulated  broad- 
cast over  the  Pacific  Coast  that  all 
the  hay  on  the  Truckee-Carson  Irri- 
gation Project  has  been  bought  up. 

R.  L.  Douglass  of  Fallon,  Nev., 
who  was  on  the  first  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  Loan  Bank,  of 
this  district,  writes  us  that  the  story 
is  absolutely  without  foundation. 
He  says: 

"The  story  could  only  originate 
from  one  source,  viz.,  those  trying 


e  Thgine 

Selected  by  over 
750,000  'Farmers 


ECORDS  made  by  over  150,000 
practical  farmers  buying  over 
$10,000,000  worth  of  Fairbanks- 
Morse  "Z"  Farm  Engines  have  never 
been  equaled  in  Engine  history. 

Demand,  as  they  did: 

1.  Fairbanks-Morse  Quality. 

2.  Economy  in  first  and  fuel  cost, 
and  low  upkeep. 

3.  Simplicity  and  Staunch  Durability. 

4.  Light-weight,  Substantial,  Fool-proof. 

5.  Gun -barrel  Cylinder  Bore. 

6.  Leak-proof  Compression. 

7.  Complete  with  Built-in  Magneto. 

8.  More  than  Rated  Power. 


You  Also  Get  Service 
from  your  Local  Dealer 

Your  local  dealer  has  just  the 
type  "Z"  for  your  needs  in  stock 
—waiting  for  you.  Buy  from 
him.  He  is  prepared  to  give 
prompt  delivery  and  personal 
service  right  where  you  live. 


The  3  and  6  H.  P.  sizes 
are  built  to  use  kerosene, 
distillate,  stove  oil,  tops  or 
gasoline.  The  V  2  H.P.  size 
uses  gasoline  only. 


FAIRBANKS ,  MORSE  &  CO. 

CllACflL^O    -  Manufacturers 


to  buy  both  hay  and  cattle  below 
market  value.  These  same  parties 
even  went  so  far  as  to  quote  the 
State  Food  Administrator  as  stat- 
ing that  he  was  going  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  hay  situation,  fixing 
the  price  on  hay  in  this  State.  On 
investigation  it  was  found  that  the 
Food  Administrator  flatly  denied  any 
such  intention. 

"The  facts  as  they  exist  are  that 
50  per  cent  of  the  hay  has  been  sold 
at  from  $12  to  $20  per  ton  in  the 
stack,  for  first-class  alfalfa  hay, 
measured  sixty  days  after  stacking. 
A  large  number  of  the  biggest  pro- 
ducers of  alfalfa  hay,  who  have  am- 
ple facilities  for  feeding,  have  not 
sold  their  hay  and  are  holding  it  for 
$20  a  ton  in  the  stack,  measured  by 
the  one-fourth  rule. 

."The  season  has  been  an  excep- 
tionally favorable  one  for  alfalfa 
hay  on  this  project,  with  plenty  of 
water  for  irrigation,  and  a  big 
third  crop  is  now  being  harvested." 


Beeman 
Garden  Tractor 

A  tractor  for 
TRUCK  GARDENERS 

POULTRY  RAISERS 

NURSERYMEN 


Plows,  harrows,  cultivates  and 
drives  a  pump 

Write  for  catalog. 

ft.  V.  Carter  Motor  Go. 

(Distributors) 
724  Van  Ness  Ave.,     •     San  Francisco 


Valley  Seed 
Company 

Sacramento,  California 

(THE  FIELD  SEED  HOUSE) 

COVER  CROP  SEED 

If  you're  planning  to  put  in  a  cover-crop,  we  have  the  following 
varieties  of  seed  that  should  interest  you  : 

Melilotus  Indica  $  9.00  per  100  lbs. 

Melilotus  Alba    32.50  per  100  lbs. 

Canadian  Peas    10.00  per  100  lbs. 

Vetch   11.00  per  100  lbs. 

Rye,  "Rosen"  Type   6.00  per  100  lbs. 

• 

With  orders  for  Vetch  and  Canadian  Peas  we  offer  without 
extra  charge  bacteria  sufficient  for  inoculating  whatever  quantity 
of  seed  that  is  required. 

Our  "ROSEN"  type  of  Seed  Rye  is  an  improved  strain,  grown 
in  Minnesota,  and  very  much  superior  to  the  Rye  that  is  gener- 
ally offered.  Get  a  sample  of  this  arid  compare  it  with  common 
Rye.  > 

ALFALFA 


Don't  buy  any  until  you  get  our  samples  and  prices.  No  one 
can  clean  seed  as  we  do ;  our  separating  machinery  is  positively 
the  most  modern,  and  if  you  will  order  our  CALIFLORA  Brand 
you  will  receive  stock  that  is  as  free  from  impurities  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  seed. 

CALIFLORA  Brand  ALFALFA 
$22.00  per  100  Lbs. 

We  have  grades  like  others  offer  for  less  money  than  you  pay 
elsewhere. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
To  your  Railroad  Station 
at  Prices  above  Quoted 

Valley  Seed  Company 

506  J  STREET,       SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
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Making  the  Right  Start  with  Beef  Cattle 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whittert 


A YOUNG  LAD  was  very  anxious 
to  own  a  dog,  and  pleaded 
with  his  rich  uncle  to  buy 
him  one. 

"Well,  Eddie,"  asked  the  uncle, 
"suppose  I  gave  you  two  hundred 
dollars  for  a  dog.  Would  you  spend 
the  whole  sum  on  one  dog  or  buy 
several  ?" 

The  youngster  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment and  replied,  "Well,  uncle,  if 
you  left  it  to  me  I  would  buy  two 
hundred  one-dollar  dogs." 

Too  many  beginners  with  livestock 
start  out  as  the  boy  wanted  to. 
They  try  to  buy  as  many  animals  as 
possible  with  the  money  at  their 
command  and  make  quantity  in- 
stead of  quality  their  chief  consider- 
ation. They  seem  to  think  that  in 
order  to  make  big  profits  they  must 
have  a  big  herd,  but  actual  expe- 
riences prove  that  more  money  can 
be  made  with  a  dozen  or  two  high- 
class  animals  than  with  a  hundred 
of  mediocre  breeding  and  type. 

Eight  years  ago,  when  registered 
stock  was  not  bringing  the  prices 
that  it  is  today,  a  fartner  back  in 
Michigan  bought  a  Shorthorn  heifer 
at  a  public  sale,  paying  $300  for  her. 
A  few  weeks  ago  he  sold  this  female 
and  eleven  of  the  descendants  from 
her  and  her  heifers  for  $9,600,  an 
average  of  $800  per  head.  Three 
other  heifer  calves  and  all  of  the 
bull  calves  had  been  sold  from  year 


How  far  up  the  ladder  of  fame 
would  he  be  today? 

NO  BEST  BREED. 

What  is  the  best  breed  of  beef 
cattle?  I  wonder  if  we  can't  find 
the  mate  to  that  question.  It  cer- 
tainly has  a  mate,  for  you  know 
Noah  took  a  pair  of  everything  into 
the  ark,  and  I  am  sure  this  question 
dates  back  to  Noah's  time.  It  has 
been  asked  from  time  immemorial, 
and  people  will  continue  to  ask  it 
is  long  as  livestock  is  raised. 

But  there  is  no  one  best  breed  of 
stock.  However,  there  are  essential 
differences  which  make  some  breeds 
less  valuable  for  a  given  location 
than  one  which  has  a  particular 
adaptation  for  the  conditions  in  it. 
Consequently  it  is  advisable  to  study 
your  local  conditions  and  select  the 
breed  best  suited  to  them. 

It  is  well  to  favor  a  breed  that  is 
popular  in  the  section  where  you 
reside,  as  you  will  thus  find  a  better 
home  demand  for  your  surplus  stock. 

And  above  all  things,  be  sure  that 
you  are  in  love  with  the  breed  you 
decide  upon.  In  your  estimation  it 
should  have  every  other  breed  beaten 
to  a  frazzle.  The  mere  mention  of 
it.  should  make  your  eyes  sparkle, 
your  cheeks  glow,  and  your  tongue 
sing  its  praises.  When  you  get  to 
this  stage,  and  the  breed  you  are  so 
crazy  about  seems  to  be  a  good  one 


California  Prime  Donald,  icrnnd  champion  bull  at  the  State  Fair,  1018.  Owned  by  J.  A. 
Bunting,  Mission  San  Jose,  whose  spectacular  rise  In  the  Hereford  world  proves  that  you 
can  get  to  the  top  quickly  If  you  start  with  the  right  kind  of  stock. 


to  year — the  total  amount  received 
being  $16,000.  In  other  words,  from 
this  modest  investment  of  $300  the 
farmer  received  an  income  equal  to 
$2,000  per  year  for  eight  years. 

So  much  for  the  financial  side. 
Now.  take  the  show  ring  end  and 
we  find  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  an  immense  herd  in  order  to 
pick  a  few  animals  good  enough  to 
win.  Let's  take  a  case  right  at 
home — that  of  John  A.  Bunting  of 
the  Mission  Hereford  Farm,  Mission 
San  Jose.  Mr.  Bunting  started  with 
just  a  few  registered  Herefords  three 
or  four  years  ago.  He  didn't  have 
much  money  to  invest,  but  what  he 
did  have  he  put  into  just  a  handful 
of  top-notch  animals. 

Last  year  he  went  to  the  State 
Fair  as  a  novice  and  showed  against 
the  old-time  breeders.  He  had  only 
three  head  that  he  could  take  along, 
but  just  the  same  this  beginner  won 
five  prizes — junior  championship,  re- 
serve grand  championship  and  three 
firsts.  And  to  show  that  it  was  not 
due  to  luck  or  chance,  Mr.  Bunting 
came  back  this  year  with  eight  head 
and  won  fifteen  prizes,  including  the 
two  grand  championships,  one  re- 
serve grand  championship,  one  se- 
nior championship,  and  five  firsts. 

Look  at  the  picture  of  his  grand 
champion  bull  which  is  used  to  illus- 
trate this  article.  And  then  think 
how  well  it  has  paid  Mr.  Bunting 
to  buy  this  great  sire  to  head  his 
herd.  We  don't  know  how  much  it 
set  him  back  to  make  the  purchase, 
but  suppose  he  had  put  the  amount 
into   two   animals   instead   of  one. 


for  your  locality,  you  are  ready  to 
make  your  start.  Decide  upon  the 
breed  and  also  decide  that  you  will 
stick  to  it  until  you  succeed  with  it, 
no  matter  whether  it  requires  a 
hundred  days  or  a  hundred  years. 

BETTER  VALUE  IN  HOME  MARKETS. 

In  buying  foundation  stock  don't 
send  your  hard-earned  cash  back  to 
the  Middle  West,  thinking  that  you 
will  get  higher  quality  or  better 
value.  Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  big  breeders  to  occasionally 
send  back  for  new  herd  headers  in 
order  to  avoid  inbreeding,  but  for 
your  purpose  there  are  just  as  good 
strains  and  types  of  all  the  different 
breeds  out  here;  the  breeders  are 
just  as  reliable;  the  animals  are  ac- 
climated; the  shipping  charges  are 
less.  Distance  may  lend  enchant- 
ment, but  that's  aDout  all  it  has  to 
offer.  There  are  some  young  breed- 
ers who  point  with  pride  to  certain 
animals  and  tell  that  they  came 
from  back  East,  but  remember, 
"Pride  goeth  before  destruction."  It 
is  real  value  that  you  are  after,  and 
your  money  will  get  you  more  in  our 
home  market  than  from  any  Eastern 
breeder. 

HOW  MUCH  FOR  THE  HERD  SIRE? 

Don't  be  afraid  to  invest  heavily 
when  it  comes  to  selecting  your  herd 
header.  Fashionable  blood  lines, 
showyard  records  and  fancy  points 
are  desirable,  but  keep  utility  quali- 
ties in  mind  also,  and  look  for  vigor, 
prepotency,  capacity  and  longevity. 
Study  animals  carefully  so  as  to  be 
able   to   differentiate   between  the 


finish  that  is  the  result  of  feeder's 
and  showman's  art  and  the  appear- 
ance that  indicates  the  natural  ten- 
dencies and  capacities  of  the  animal. 

What  should  you  pay  for  your 
herd  header?  Well,  at  the  State 
Fair  we  heard  Mr.  Bunting  price  at 
$1,500  a  bull  calf  that  would  be 
ready  for  service  in  a  few  months. 
Let's  see  if  he  was  worth  it  to  the 
man  who  had  registered  females,  for 
it  is  common  for  young  bulls  to  sell 
at  this  figure. 

If  the  bull  increased  the.  price  of 
each  one  of  his  calves  only  $50  over 
the  price  at  which  the  owner  had 
been  selling  calves,  he  would  only 
have  to  sire  thirty  calves  to  pay  for 
himself  in  a  year.  We  don't  hear 
of  many  investments  doubling  in  a 
year,  but  here  is  one  that  will.  And 
it  will  continue  to  yield  bigger  re- 
turns each  succeeding  year. 

Perhaps  you  simply  want  a  bull 
to  use  on  grade  cows.  If  so,  you 
can  well  afford  to  pay  $500,  for  a 
bull  at  this  price  will  add  250  pounds 
to  the  weight  of  each  calf  in  a  grade 
herd  when  a  year  old,  and  at  pres- 
ent prices  this  means  better  than 
$25  worth  of  extra  beef,  or  $750  in 
a  herd  of  thirty  yearlings.  So  the 
bull  pays  for  himself  the  first  year 
and  hands  you  the  neat  little  sum  of 
$250  for  good  measure. 

BE  SURE  HE  IS  REGISTERED. 

Even  if  you  never  intend  to  have 
any  registered  females;  even  if  you 
only  want  a  bull  for  range  use, 
don't  accept  one  without  a  pedi- 
gree. Even  though  animals  "just  as 
good  as  registered"  or  "purebred  but 
not  registered"  may  actually  be  as 
represented,  they  will  not  breed  as 
well  as  registered  stock,  for  pre- 
potency has  not  been  established  in 
their  blood  lines.  . 

Remember  always  that  outstand- 
ing sires  have  been,  without  excep- 
tion, great  by  inheritance.  A  regis- 
tration paper  is  not  of  itself  a  guar- 
antee that  the  animal  will  prove  a 
good  breeder,  but  the  lack  of  one  is 
almost  positive  assurance  that  the 
bull  will  not  be  a  good  breeder.  A 
poor  farmer  cannot  afford  not  to 
use  a  registered  bull.  A  rich  one 
should  have  judgment  enough  to 
buy  one  without  being  told. 

WHEN  TO  START  BREEDING. 

Young  bulls  may  be  used  lightly 
when  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months 
old,  serving  not  more  than  two  or 
three  cows  a  week,  and  not  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  the  first  sea- 
son. It  is  bad  policy  to  change  bulls 
every  two  or  three  years.  A  sire 
should  be  kept  as  long  as  he  gets 
good  calves,  unless  this  causes  too 
close  inbreeding. 

Heifers  are  bred  at  from  16  to  22 
months  of  age — generally  at  from 
18  to  20  months.  Some  breeders  say 
that  if  they  are  bred  young  they 
make  better  mothers  and  more  de- 
pendable breeders.  Others  claim  that 
they  need  to  be  developed  well  first, 
and  that  early  calving  stunts  them. 

Also  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  how  soon  a  heifer  should 
be  bred  again  for  her  second  calf, 
but  a  safe  rule  is  to  give  her  a  rea- 
sonable rest  if  she  was  bred  young 
the  first  time;  otherwise  breed  her 
after  three  months,  so  that  she  will 
average  a  calf  a  year. 

In  some  cases  cows  are  bred  the 


first  time  they  come  in  heat  after 
calving,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  best  to 
plan  on  a  calf  a  year,  and  to  have 
the  cows  calve  a  little  while  after 
green  feed  comes  on.  This  means 
along  about  February  in  the  San 
Joaquin  and  southern  coast  sections; 
March  in  the  north  central  part  of 
the  State,  and  April  iir  the  extreme 
northern  part  where  the  winters  are 
severe. 

DEVELOPING  THE  CALVES. 

Generally  calves  are  allowed  to 
run  with  their  mothers  until  the 
bull  calves  begin  to  pay  attention 
to  the  cows.  In  'the  Middle  West 
creeps  are  provided  for  the  young 
calves  so  that  they  can  be  fed  grain 
by  themselves.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  applicable  to  our  range  condi- 
tions, yet  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  younger  a  calf  or  steer  is 
the  more  cheaply  gains  can  be  made, 
and  that  lack  of  nourishing  feed  will 


Choice  Herd  of 

SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by 

Princely  Stamp 


Grand  Champion  of  the  West  at 
Denver,  1918, 

— and —  • 

Lothian 
Marmion 

THE  KIND  YOU  WANT. 

See  us  at  Los  Angeles  Liberty 
Fair  and  San  Francisco  Livestock 
Show. 

Will  sell  any  quantity  of 
stock — from  a  single  animal  to  a 
carload. 

Maxwell-Miller  Cattle  Co. 

Steamboat  Springs,  Colorado. 


Calf 

Enemies 

WHITE  SCOURS 
BLACKLEG 

Your  Veterinarian  can  stamp 
them  out  with  Cutter's  Anti-Calf 
Scour  Serum  and  Cutter's  Germ 
Free  Blackleg  Filtrate  and  Aggressin, 
or  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills. 

Ask  him  about  them.    If  he 

hasn't  our  literature,  write  to  us  for 
information  on  these  products. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  or  Chicago,  111. 
"The  Laboratory  That  Know  How" 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK   Al  CTlONEEBd 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sale*  Conducted  In  All  Parti  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

IA01-8-A  So.  Main  St..  Lo*  Angeles.  Cal. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedifTees  on  application. 


SHORTHORN  CATTT.F. 
DCROC- JERSEY  SWINE 


ORMONDALE  CO. 


R.  I».  No.  1 
REDWOOD    CITY.  CAL. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  yeare  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 
BRIGHTON  FAEM  HERDS. 
H.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 
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everlastingly  handicap  the  future 
growth  of  a  young  animal. 

It  Is  practically  impossible  to  make 
a  bunch  of  broad-backed,  thick- 
fleshed  cattle  from  calves  that  have 
been  starved  and  mistreated  during 
the  first  year  of  their  lives.  As 
someone  has  aptly  put  it,  "Nature 
resents  such  treatment,  and  the  tight, 
lifeless  hide,  stunted  body,  and  the 
cocked  horns  pointing  in  mute  ap- 
peal to  heaven  for  food,  all  bear 
daily  testimony  against  the  shift- 
less and  impoverished  owner  who,  in 
robbing  his  calves,  defrauds  him- 
self." 


With  purebreds  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  feed  them  liberally  and 
push  them  to  early  maturity.  They 
should  never  be  allowed  to  want  for 
good  bone-  and  muscle-building  feeds 
Nothing  will  pay  a  higher  premium 
for  the  grain  consumed  than  the 
calves  in  a  purebred  herd,  and  if 
with  proper  feeding  is  coupled  plenty 
of  exercise,  pure  water  and  constant 
attention  to  details,  a  crop  of  calves 
will  be  raised  that  will  bring  fame 
and  profit  to  the  owner,  and  will 
establish  him  as  a  breeder  of  qual- 
ity stock.  And  this  is  the  founda- 
tion of  success  in  the  purebred 
business. 


Humboldt  County -\-Cows  =Prosperity 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Geography  class  forward!  Now, 
Tillie  Alcartra  Smith,  tell  me  what 
section  of  the  world  is  the  most 
thickly  populated  with  cows?  Hol- 
land? No.  Isle  of  Guernsey? 
Wrong  again.  Doesn't  anybody  in 
the  class  know?  Why,  you  don't 
have  to  go  outside  of  your  own  State 
to  find  the  answer,  for  it  is  the  Eel 
River  Valley  in  Humboldt  county. 

The  county  as  a  whole  is  not  the 
largest  producer  of  dairy  products  in 
the  State.  Stanislaus  county  led  in 
1917  with  8,935,964  pounds  of  but- 
ter. Imperial  county  was  second 
with  6,245,487  pounds,  and  Hum- 
boldt county  came  third  with  5,729,- 
8'82  pounds.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Stanislaus  and  Imperial 
counties  consist  almost  entirely  of 
tillable  land,  while  in  Humboldt 
county  we  find  a  great  deal  of  range 
and  forest  land.  The  greater  part 
of  the  dairying  industry  of  the 
county  is  confined  to  the  Eel  River 
Valley,  and  in  this  miniature  king- 
dom there  are  more  dairy  cows  to 
the  square  mile  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  world. 

Miniature  kingdom  is  right.  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  dairy  cows  have 
made  Humboldt  county  farmers  pros- 
perous, or  whether  the  county  has 
made  dairy  cows  pay  well.  But  anyway 
the  combination  is  an  ideal  one. 
Livestock  raising  is  the,  backbone 
of  agriculture,  and  dairying  is  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  livestock 
raising.  The  valleys  of  Humboldt 
county  provide  ideal  conditions  for 
dairying,  so  furnish  suitable  cows 
and  you  have  a  prosperous  little 
kingdom. 

Again,  suitable  cows  is  right.  One 
reason  for  the  success  of  Humboldt 
county  dairymen  is  that  they  have 
not  been  satisfied  with  any  old  four- 
legged  animals  that  would  pass  as 
cows.  They  have  had  active  test- 
ing associations  for  years,  and  the 
boarder  cows  have  been  weeded  out. 
So  far  they  have  not  gone  much  to 
registered  stock,  but  for  having 
well-bred,     high-producing,  profit- 


making  grade  cows  we  take  off  our 
hats  to  these  farmers. 

Even  though  this  little  kingdom 
is  almost  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  State,  it  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive spots  on  the  map.  Fpr  in- 
stance, in  the  close-in  sections  the 
milk  is  picked  up  by  the  creameries 
twice  a  day.  Not  on  account  of  hot 
weather,  but  in  order  to  turn  out 
superior  products. 

Very  few  separators  are  found  on 
the  farms.  Instead  of  selling  only 
the  cream  and  feeding  the  skim- 
milk  to  hogs,  as  is  generally  done 
in  other  parts  of  the  State,  most  of 
the  dairymen  sell  whole  milk  to  the 
creameries.  It  is  skimmed  by  the 
latter  and  the  skim-milk  is  reduced 
to  a  powdered  form  and  sold.  A 
very  little  skim-milk  is  sold  back  to 
the  farmers,  the  price  charged  being 
about  40  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
the  best  grade. 

In  some  of  the  outlying  sections 
there  are  skimming  stations  where 
the  cream  is  separated  from  the  milk 
and  only  the  cream  is  shipped  in  to 
the  creameries. 

■  Green  fields  the  year  around  pro- 
vide ideal  pasturage.  These  fields 
generally  are  in  red  or  white  clover, 
or  alfalfa.  Beets,  carrots,  field  peas 
and  corn  are  fed  in  addition  to  pas- 
turage, but  -very  little  grain  is  used. 
Silos  are  just  being  introduced.  They 
are  winning  favor  everywhere,  and 
soon  nearly  every  dairy  will  have  its 
"lighthouse." 

Little'  or  no  irrigation  is  prac- 
ticed. With  about  six  feet  of  rain- 
fall per  season  and  frequent  fogs, 
vegetation  is  usually  kept  luxuriant 
without  artificial  means.  This  year, 
however,  the  shortage  of  rain  was 
felt  a.  little,  but  conditions  were 
not  so  serious  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  State. 

Mother  Nature  has  been  wonder- 
fully generous  to  the  good  people  of 
Humboldt  county  and  they,  in  turn, 
have  made  the  most  of  every  bless- 
ing she  has  bestowed  upon  them. 


Shorthorn  Sale  at  San  Francisco  Show 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


In  a  recent  issne  of  the  Rural 
Press  we  advised  buyers  of  founda- 
tion animals  of  the  beef  breeds  to 
purchase  at  home,  instead  of  send- 
ing their  hard-earned  cash  back 
East.  We  stated  that  just  as  good 
quality  and  better  value  for  the 
money  could  be  obtained  here  at 
home. 

We  did  not  know  at  the  time 
that  very  soon  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity would  be  offered,  but  since' 
then  we  have  been  informed  of  the 
Shorthorn  sale  which  will  be  held  at 
San  Francisco,  Thursday,  November 
7,  in  connection  with  the  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Show. 

The  leading  breeders  of  the  State 
have  selected  some  of  their  best  ani- 
mals in  order  to  place  the  right 
kind  of  foundation  stock  in  the 
hands  of  beginners,  and  a  wonderful 
opportunity  is  offered  buyers  to  get 
choice  breeding  stock  at  their  own 
prices. 

The  consignors  will  include  Pa- 
checo  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister;  Paicines 
Ranch  Co.,  Paicines;  Thornton  S. 
Glide  (Hillcrest  Stock  Farm),  Davis; 
Jack  London  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen; 
W.  M.  Carruthers,  Live  Oak;  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland;  T.  T. 
Miller,  Los  Angeles;  Chas.  A.  Trosi, 
Vinton;  University  Farm,  Davis;  Or- 


mondale  Farm,  Redwood  City,  and 
the  Hopland  Stock  Farm.  Hopland. 

Earl  Gartin  of  Greensburg,  Ind., 
will  cry  the  sale.  Mr.  Gartin  is  a 
prominent  breeder,  showman  and 
auctioneer. 


GOVERNMENT  WILL  NOT  TAKE 
OVER  PACKING  HOUSES. 

In  seeking  a  way  to  relieve  the 
American  people  from  the  high  cost 
of  living,  Congress  has  practically 
abandoned  the  idea  of  putting  the 
meat  packing  business  under  Gov- 
ernment control  while  the  war  lasts. 

Many  Congressmen  who  have  been, 
studying  living  costs  state  that  to 
add  the  enterprise  to  the  multitude 
of  huge  tasks  Uncle  Sam  has  under- 
taken might  defeat  the  very  purpose 
they  have  in  mind.  While  they  have 
reluctantly  accepted  this  view,  they 
have  not  relinquished  their  adher- 
ence to  the  plan  of  Government  con- 
trol of  packing  houses  and  stock- 
yards as  a  necessary  part  of  the  per- 
manent solution  of  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare,  has  sold  a 
registered  Holstein  cow  and  a  young 
bull  for  a  herd  header  to  Joseph 
Darling,  Fresno. 


High  Record  Show  Cows 
High  Record  Show  Bulls 

Richly  Bred  Heifers  and  Cows 

Bred  to  29,  30  and  40  Pound  Sires 

SECOND  MODESTO  SALE 

65=        Registered  —65 

Holsteins 

MODESTO,  CALIFORNIA 

Thursday,  Oct.  17,  1918 


BRIDGFORD  COMPANY,  Knightsen 
LUTHER  THOMPSON,  Modesto 
J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


C.  G.  OITLAND,  Modesto 
R.  L.  HOLMES,  Modesto 
J.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Escalon 

Outland  herd,  and  the  Bale  of  all  of 


T^£"VL,he  comP'etf  , dispersal  of  the  C.  „ 

<Xll      Thompson  8  catt]e  o[  mllklng.  ag.e   with  higrU.cias8  consignments  from  the  other 
four  well-known  breeders.     Among-  the  females  are-  *^ 
SUrtl  1>GHTERS  °f  HERMAN  A  IGNARO.  who  is  by  a  son  of  Ifrnaro  De  Kol,  the  only 
sire  that  has  nine  daughters  above  20,000  lbs  milk  in  one  vear 

UGHTEBJ  OF  ?HEC  4.4-p^l,N»  »10.«0»  BULL,  Spring  Farm  Pontiac  Cornucopia, 
due  to  calve  November  8  to  King:  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly,  twice  gTand  champion  bull  at 
California  State  Fair.  The  four  nearest  dams  of  this  heifer  average  33.80  lbs.  butter 
in  seven  days. 

POTOKI  JOHANNA  2nd  27.86  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days,  a  real  show  cow  bred  to  a 
■29-lb.  son  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  PRINCE  GELSCHE  WALKER,  that  made  577.8  lbs.  butter  in  one 
year  as  a  junior  two-year-old. 

DORA  HENGERVELD  OF  SYLVAN  IRIS,  23.06  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  as  a  senior 
four-year-old,  bred  to  a  29-lb.  bull. 

A  25.01-POUND  COW  that  made  18.302.3  lbs.  milk  and  814.23  lbs.  butter  in  one  year 
now  fresh.  % 

A  24.36-POUND  COW  heavy  with  calf  to  King  Segis  Alcartra  Abbekerk.  30-pound  son 
of  the  SoO.000  bull. 

A  20-POUND  COW  that  made  6-14.09  lbs.  butter  in  320  days,  heavy  with  calf  to 
Prince  Alcartra  Korndyke.  son  of  Tilly  Alcartra. 

A   21.90-POU1ND  THREE- YEAR-OLD  daughter  of   Spring  Farm  King  Pontiac  heavy 
with  calf  to  the  twice  grand  champion  bull,  King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly. 
AND  MANY  OTHERS  of  splendid  type  and  breeding,  bred  to  29,  30,  and  40-lb.  bulls. 

BULLS 

A  30-POUND  BULL,  two  29-pound  bulls,  a  25-pound  bull,  and  others  of  rich  breed- 
ing, including  several  nice  calves,  make  up  a  high-class  bull  offering. 

CATALOG  IN  PREPARATION.     WRITE  FOR  ONE. 

Management 

California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Company 

J.  M.  HENDERSON,  Jr.,  Pres.  C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA. 
Auctioneers — Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Col.  Cy  N.  Clark. 


NOW 


Is  The  Time  To  Buy 

Holsteins 


before  the  great  demand  after  the  war 

AT  THE 

2nd  MODESTO  SALE,  OCTOBER  17,  1918 

OUR  CONSIGNMENT  INCLUDES: 

A  three-year-old  heifer  by  the  815,000  bull.  Spring  Farm  Pontiac  Cornucopia,  who 
is  a  son  of  the  44-lb.  cow,  K.  P.  Pontiac  Lass,  the  highest  record  daughter  of  King 
of  the-  Pontiacs.  The  first  five  dams  of  this  heifer  average  over  34  lbs.  butter  in 
7  days.  Due  to  freshen  November  8-18 — to  the  service  of  King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly, 
the  Grand  Champion  Bull  of  California,  1917-18. 

A  four-year-old  daughter  of  Spring  Farm  King  Pontiac,  who  is  a  37-lb.  son  of 
King  of  the  Pontiacs,  bred  to  King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly.  This  heifer  has  a  22-lb. 
three-year-old  record  and  is  capable  of  making  a  much  larger  record. 

Two  high-class  cows  with  25-lb.  7-day  records,  one  with  over  an  800-lb.  yearly 
record. 

A  ten-months-old  bull,  beautifully  marked,  light  in  color  and  a  gTeat  individual, 
sired  by  King  Segis  Alcartra  Abbekerk,  our  senior  herd  sire,  who  is  a  30-lb.  son  of 
the  $50,000  bull. 

Dam  of  this  young  bull  made  29.80  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  last  winter  and  we  look 
for  her  to  make  a  very  much  larger  record  this  winter  as  a  four-year-old.  Her  dam 
has  a  yearly  record  of  980  lbs.  butter  from  24.000  lbs.  milk.  This  bull  is  good 
enough  to  head  a  high-class  purebred  herd. 

Our  herd  won  at  the  California  State  Fair  this  year: 

First  Calf  Herd 
First  Three-Year-Old  Cow 


Grand   Champion  Bull 
Grand   and   Senior   Champion  Cow 
Reserve  Grand  and  Senior  Champion  Cow 
Junior  Champion  Heifer 
First  Get  of  Sire 


First  Yearling  Heifer 
First  Senior  Heifer  Calf 
First  and  Second  Junior  Heifer  Calf 


Five  other  awards  in  classes 
Also  produced  this  year  eight  30-lb.  cows,  with  records  from  30.41  lbs.  to  37.60 
lbs.  butter  in  7  days.    Also  nine  two-year-olds  making  records  above  20  lbs.;  from  21 
lbs.  to  20.50  lbs.  in  7  days  as  junior  two-year-olds.     No  other  herd  in  Jhe  West  has 
made  such  a  showing  in  one  season. 

BRIDGFORD  CO.,  Knightsen,  Contra  Costa,  Cal. 


RIVERVIEW  FARM 

Offers  the  17-month-old  Holstein- 
Friesian  bull 

'SEQUOIA  Z0Z0  PIETERTJE' 

This  bull's  dam,  who  is  also  the 
sire's  dam,  is  a  cow  of  outstanding 
size  and  type  with  a  semi-official 
record  of  20252.4  lbs.  of  milk  con- 
taining 735.69  lbs.  fat,  or  919.6  lbs. 
of  80%  butter.  Record  at  age  of 
nine  years.    Price  $250.00. 

For  photos  and  pedigree  apply, 
R.  F.  FISHER,  Carlotta,  California. 


Consider]  for  jour  next  Herd  Sire 

Colantha  Sir  Pontiac  Aaggie 

a  Son  of 

Colantha  Johanna  Lad 

who  has  two  daughters  with  rec- 
ords above  32  pounds;  20  other 
daughters  that  all  have  outstand- 
ing records  as  heifers. 

Our  offering  this  fall  In  young 
sires  you  will  find  particularly  at- 
tractive. 

QOTSMALL  &  MAORUDER 

RIPON,  CALFORMA 


4  mo 
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Stars  at  San  Francisco  Show 

[Written  fur  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Stars  of  international  magnitude 
will  shine  in  the  livestock  firmament 
at  the  California  International  Live- 
stock Show,  which  will  be  held  in 
San  Francisco  from  November  2  to 
10  by  a  group  of  prominent  men 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
These  men  consider  it  a  patriotic 
duty  to  stimulate  the  raisin?  of  live- 
stock in  this  State,  not  only  to  aid 
the  Food  Administration  during  the 
war  but  to  make  California  the  live- 
stock center  in  times  of  peace.  This 
honor  has  bf-en  accorded  Holland  in 
the  past,  but  the  bluebloods  of  Hol- 
land, both  cattle  and  horses  have 
been  sacrificed  to  feed  the  people. 

"The  mongrel  stock,"  said  Wiljiam 
T.  Sesnon.  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committe  of  the  association, 
which  is  a  non-profit-making  cor- 
poration, "has  no  place  in  Califor- 
nia. It  takes  as  much  feed  for  this 
class  as  it  does  the  high-bred  stock,, 
while  the  latter  is  ready  for  market 
two  years  before  the  mongrels.  From 
the  economic  viewpoint,  California 
has  only  place  for  the  best." 

E.  H.  Brown,  who  was  general 
manager  of  the  California  Land 
Show,  which  was  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco a  year  ago  under  the  auspices 
of  the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate 
Board,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  the  president.  Owners  of  many 
noted  Eastern  and  California  stables 
are  making  arrangements  to  enter 
their  horses  in  the  Horse  Show, 
which  will  be  one  of  the  entertain- 
ing features  of  the  Livestock  Show. 
John  Rosseter  will  exhibit  his  $60,- 


000  Arabian  horse,  Friar  Rock,  and 
Tom  Bass  of  the  noted  Missouri 
stables  bearing  his  name  will  send 
the  famous  Belle  Beach.  Tandem 
driving,  saddle  and  harness  com- 
binations and  five-gaited  exhibitions 
will  be  among  the  features. 

One  of  the  fastest  two-year-olds 
in  the  world  will  be  at  the  expo- 
sition. This  horse  is  one  of  four 
Arabian  horses  entered  in  the  breed- 
ing class  by  S.  C.  Thomson  of  Con- 
cord. Cal.  The  four  will  be  seen  in 
the  parades  at  the  Horse  Show.  They 
boast  the  desert  strain  which  marks 
the  higli-bred  Arabian.  The  two- 
year-old.  as  well  as  the  other  three 
horses,  are  remarkable  for  their 
swiftness  and  endurance.  Thirty 
thousand  dollars  in  prizes  are  to  be 
given  by  the  association  for  the  best 
exhibits  of  livestock  and  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  will  be  awarded  in  the 
Horse  Show. 

Officers  and  advisory  board  of  the 
show  include  Edgar  J.  De  Pue,  presi- 
dent; William  H.  Crocker,  Milton 
H.  Esberg,  James  J.  Fagan,  A.  W. 
Foster,  R.  B.  Hale,  Maurice  A.  Hall, 
Frank  Honeywell,  Fred  W.  Kiesel, 
C.  K.  Mcintosh.  John  D.  McKee,  L. 
A,  Nares.  William  Mayo  Newhall, 
Fred  M.  Pickering.  Warren  R.  Por- 
ter. T.  H.  Ramsey.  B.  F.  Schles- 
singer.  William  T.  Sesnon.  Vander- 
lynn  Stow,  Gordon  H.  True.  F.  L. 
Washburn,  Ralph  P.  Merritt,  Food 
Administrator;  Dean  Thomas  F. 
Hunt,  University  of  California;  Fred 
J.  Koster,  president  of  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  C.  C.  Moore, 
chairman  State  Council  of  Defense, 
and  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  presi- 
dent of  Stanford  University. 


REWARD— BULL  STOLEN 

Taken  from  my  pasture  October  5,  a  five-year-old  Holstein  bull, 
weighing  1650  lbs.  About  half  black,  nicely  marked  and  fairly  good 
looking  individual.    Said  to  be  from  registered  stock,  but  papers  lost. 

Been  used  in  my  herd  four  years.  Gets  fine  looking  calves,  but  30 
^daughters  averaged  86  lbs.  per  year  less  butterfat  than  mothers  during 
first-calf  periods.  Ought  to  have  exceeded  mothers  by  86  lbs.  each.  So 
bull  ha?  been  robbing  me  of  5160  lbs.  butlerfat  per  year,  worth  $2580. 

Dangerous  To  Be  At  Large 

.  Bull  is  bigger  thief  than  man  who  stole  him.  Watch  out!  Don't  let 
him  get  into  your  herd  and  rob  you. 

I  don't  want  to  use  him  again,  for  now  have  real  registered  bull  with 
papers,  bought  from  responsible  breeder.  But  will  gladly  pay  $50  re- 
ward for  his  return,  so  can  send  him  to  butchers,  where  every  unregis- 
tered bull  should  go. 

E.  Z.  MARK,  Simpfetown. 


Fine  Stock  for  the  Modesto  Sale 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bonl  Press.] 


The  highest  record  cows,  daugh- 
ters of  the  highest  record  cows,  bred 
to  the  highest  record  sires,  ever  'of- 
fered at  public  sale  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  will  be  found  at  the 
Second  Modesto  Sale,  to  be  held  at 
Modesto.  Thursday,  October  17. 

The  consignment  of  Bridgford 
Company  includes  a  three-year-old 
heifer  by  the  $15,000  bull,"  Spring 
Farm  Pont.iac  Cornucopia;  a  four- 
year-old  daughter  of  Spring  Farm 
King  Pontiac.  bred  to  King  Segis 
Alcartra  Prilly;  two  cows  with  25- 
pound  records,  and  a  ten-months-old 
bull  by  King  Segis  Alcartra  Abbe- 


kerk,  out  of  a  29.86-pound  cow. 

R.  L.  Holmes  has  consigned  Buena 
Alta  Queen  Broulet,  a  typey  heifer 
due  to  calve  about  the  time  of  the 
sale  by  Domino  Glista;  also  a  year- 
ling bull. 

Luther  Thompson  has  consigned 
four  head,  including  his  herd  sire, 
Sir  Chimacum  Wayne  Woodcrest. 

C.  G.  Outland  has  consigned  his 
entire  herd  of  18  cows,  8  heifers,  2 
bulls  and  9  or  10  calves. 

Other  consignments  will  be  equally 
as  good.  Better  attend  and  buy.  It's 
a  sure,  safe  business  proposition. 


Lei's  Go  to  the  Liberty  Fair 

[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 

We've  been  told  all  about  it.  We  ,  without  being  urged.  The  poor, 
know  that  we  ought  to  go — that  we  struggling  farmer  cannot  afford  to 
will  have  a  dandy  good  time  and  [  stay  away,  for  in  no  other  way  can 
will  derive  a  great  deal  of  practical  he  get  ahead  more  quickly  than  by 
benefit.  learning     new    methods    of  doing 

Really.  There  is  no  good  reason  things,  such  as  will  be  demonstrated 
why  we  should  not  go.    The  heavy    at  the  fair. 

work  of  the  season  is  over,  and  we  I  Remember  the  dates.  The  fair 
need  a  rest  and  change.  Sticking  j  proper  will  be  held  at  Exposition 
right  to  our  work  day  after  day  gets  j  Park,  Los  Angeles,  October  12  to  26, 


us  into  a  rut.  but  a  few  days  at  the 
fair  will  put  new  life  and  ambition 
into  us.  The  prosperous  farmer 
should  have  enough  sense  to  attend 


but  the  Livestock  Show  does  not  be- 
gin until  the  20th.  Take  the  wife 
and  the  kiddies  along.  There  will 
be  attractions  for  alL 


THINK 

—and  Profit  Thereby 

PACT  NO.  1 — A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corporation.  Woodland.  Cat. 
have  develoi>ed  :i  herd  of  registered  Holsteins  that  by  sheer  merit 
both  in  production  records  and  showring  records  has  become 
known  throughout  the  whole  world  as  one  of  the  greatest  herds 
of  the  breed,  and  in  some  respects  as  the  greatest  herd  of  dairy 
catfle  of  any  breed  ever  owned  and  developed  by  one  firm  on 
one  farm. 

FACT  NO.  a — Of  the  five  herd  bulls  in  service  in  the  Morris 
herd,  every  one  of  then)  has  sired  a  world's  record  daughter  or 
has  for  a  dam  a  cow  that  made  one  or  more  world's  records.  No 
other  herd  in  the  world,  using-  .five  herd  bulls,  can  equal  thiB. 

FACT  NO.  3 — In  this  sale  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corporation  will 
sell  many  of  the  tremendous  producers  that  have  helped  to  make 
their  fame  world  wide,  and  these  great  females  are  in  calf  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  five  master  herd  bulls. 

FACT  NO.  4 — The  Morrises  are  retaining  in  their  herd  the  daugh- 
ters of  these  splendid  cows,  and  they  will  be  developed  to  their 
fullest  capacity.  Remember,  then,  that  the  calves  these  cows  are 
carrying  arc  brothers  and  sisters  to  the  heifers  upon  which  the 
Morris  company  are  centering  their  whole  breeding  effort  and  skill. 

FACT  NO.  S — Every  animal  in  this  sale  is  positively  guaranteed 
to  be  a  breeder.  We  who  have  had  an  opportitniiy  to  observe  the 
Morris  methods  at  close  range  know  what  a  MorriB  guarantee 
means,  and  know  well  their  firmly  rooted  policy  of  giving  those 
who  buy  from  them  an  absolutely  square  deal,  even  to  the  benefit 
of  a  doubt. 

FACT  NO.  6 — In  spite  of  the  fact  t  that  world  famous  cows, 
daughters  of  world  famous  sires  and  dams,  bred  to  the  greatest 
combination  of  herd  bulls  on  earth,  will  be  sold  in  this  sale,  the 
sellers  expect  only  modest  prices  to  prevail.  They  instruct  us  to 
be  perfectly  frank  in  our  announcements  of  this  sale,  emphasiz- 
ing the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  noted  cows  are  along  in 
years,  that  some  have  lost  quarters,  and  that  no  animal  in  this 
sale  will  be  tuberculin  tested,  but  that  regardless  of  what  you 
bid  on  any  animal  in  this  sale  every  slngje  one  will  be  Mid  to 
the  highest  bidder  absolutely  without  reserve  or  limit. 


THE 


.  \  MS  v*  II  I    min  i  \  i\ 


90  Registered  Holstein  Cows 
15  Registered  Holsteins  Bulls 

and  will  be  held  on  the  farm  of 

A.  W.  MORRrS  &  SONS,  CORPORATION 

Woodland,  California 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  12th,  1918 

Management 

California  Breeders  Sales  and 
Pedigree  Company 

J.  M.  HKNDKRSON,  Jr.,  Pres.        C.  L.  Hl'GHF.S,  Salex  Manager 

Sacramento,  California 


Auctioneers— Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Col.  Cy  N.  Chirk. 

Bf.  6. — The  Morris  herd  at  present  contains  a  total  of  appro 
mately  450  head  of  registered  Holsteins. 


OFFICIAL  FEED  DISTRIBUTORS 

AT  THE 

California  Liberty  Fair 

See  our  complete  line  of  stock,  swine,  dairy  and  poultry  feeds 
in  the  Big  Tent  right  in  the  center  of  the  Stock  Barns.  Visit 
our  special  display  of  poultry  feeds  and  supplies  in  the  Poultry 
Show  under  the  Grandstand. 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling  Co. 


COLTON 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


SAN  DIEGO 


THIS  BULL  Will  Increase  Your  Butterfat 

Re  is  out  of  a  daughter  of  Prince  Riverside  Walker  and  is  a  typey  son  of  Model 

Francis  GUstn.  Both  of  the  above,  bulls  are  out  of  great  producing  families.  Write 
or  come  and  see.  him  and  other  HoNtein  stock  we  have  for  sale. 

C.  C.  SLATER.  Pachero,  Contra  Casta  County. 


October  12,  1918 
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Fresno  Fair  Proves  to  Be  a  Hummer 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Considering  the  inclement  weather 
and  the  war  conditions,  the  Fresno 
District  Fair,  held  October  1-5,  was 
very  well  attended.  The  livestock 
show  was  not  quite  as  large  in  num- 
bers as  in  previous  years,  but  ranked 
high  in  quality  and  brought  out 
some  very  fine  herds  and  individual 
animals. 

In  the  dairy  classes  the  Holsteins 
were  represented  by  W.  J.  Higdon, 
Tulare,  with  15  head;  H.  E.  Vogel, 
Fresno,  11  head;  Frank  Helm.  Fres- 
no, 8  head.  Higdon  won  nearly  all 
championships  and  blue  ribbons, 
while  Vogel  took  second  honors. 

The  Jerseys  were  represented  by 
Guy  H.  Miller,  Modesto,  and  J.  E. 
Thorpe,  Lockeford.  The  honors  were 
about  evenly  divided.  Thorpe  won 
the  $100  purse  for  the  best  complete 
herd. 

The  Ayrshires  were  represented  by 
E.  B.  McFarland,  San  Mateo,  who 
was  awarded  all  prizes. 

Miller  -  Maxwell  Co.,  Steamboat 
Springs,  Colo.,  were  delayed  while 
en  route  and  did  not  arrive  until 
Wednesday  morning.  They  had  12 
head  of  Shorthorns  and  made  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  showing  under  dif- 
ficulties. All  prizes  were  awarded 
to  them. 

J.  Bidegary,  Fresno,  made  a  fine 
showing  of  sheep  and  was  awarded 
all  prizes. 

The  keenest  competition  was  in 
the  swine  classes.  H.  I.  Marsh,  Mo- 
desto,- was  there  with  his  fine  show 


herd  of  Poland-Chinas  and,  although 
he  won  most  of  the  blue  ribbons,  he 
did  not  have  a  walkaway,  as  Fred 
Gatewood,  A.  Buckland  &  Son,  and 
Chas.  Gatewood  &  Son,  all  of  Fresno, 
showed  some  real  hogs  and  made  the 
judges  do  some  careful  figuring. 
Chas.  Gatewood  &  Son  received  the 
award  for  grand  champion  boar,  on 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  the  grand 
champion  at  Sacramento. 

Durocs  were  shown  by  J.  E. 
Thorp,  Lockford ;  H.  Cummings, 
Visalia;  W.  J.  Fulgham  &  Son, 
Visalia;  Allen  Thompson,  Tulare; 
Chas.  E.  Ellis,  Tulare.  The  awards 
were  well  scattered. 

J.  E.  Thorp,  Lockeford,  showed 
two  Berkshires  and,  there  being  no 
other  entries,  he  won  on  both. 

Very  few  horses  were  shown,  but 
the  poultry  display  was  good. 


BERKSHIRE  SALE  CALLED  OFF. 


W.  M.  Carruthers,  president  of 
the  Western  Berkshire  Congress,  in- 
forms us  that,  on  account  of  the 
labor  shortage,  breeders  have  found 
it  impossible  to  get  their  hogs  in 
shape  for  the  sale  which  was  an- 
nounced to  be  held  at  the  Liberty 
Fair,  Los  Angeles,  and  consequently 
the  sale  has  been  called  off. 


Over  two  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  lambs  will  be  shipped 
from  Alturas,  Modoc  county,  this 
year.    A  nice  little  wad  of  money! 


Innisfail  Dairy  Shorthorns 

Exhibited  16  head  at  the   State   Fair,   including  a 
group  of  five  cows  in  milk,  among  them 

BELLEVUE  DAISY— Record:  8480  lbs.  milk,  322 
lbs.  butterfat. 


PRINCESS  CLAY. 
Record:  10,249  lbs.  milk,  382.2  lbs.  butterfat. 

HERD  BULLS— Glenside  Royal,  Grand  Champion, 
State  Fair,  1916;  Kelmscott  Viscount  19th,  Imported. 

FOR  SALE — A  limited  number  of  young  bulls. 
See  our  herd  at  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  Fairs 


ALEXANDER  &  KELLOGG 


SUISUN, 


CAL. 


FARM  ON  GRIZZLY  ISLAND 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


LIVE  OAK,  CALIFORNIA  IIIPW 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

Our  second  annual  sale  of  Shorthorns  will  take  place  in  January. 
Demand  is  very  good  for  Berkshires,  but  we  can  supply  your  wants. 


CALIFORNIA  LIBERTY  FAIR 

EXPOSITION  PARK 

LOS  ANGELES  Oct.  12  to  26,  1918 


OUR  ANNUAL  FALL  FAIR 


WITH 


$60,000  In  Premiums  $60,000 


Largest  Live  Stock  Show  Ever  Held 

Fireworks        Athletic  Events        Horse  Racing 


SOCIETY'S  BIG  EVENT 

The  Famous  Horse  Show 

50,000        Blossoms  50,000 
For  Our  Flower  Show 

Agriculture  Horticulture  Manufactures 

Poultry         Pigeons       Pet  Stock 


CALIFORNIA  LIBERTY  FAIR 

OCTOBER  12  to  26,  1918 


Prince  Riverside  Walker 


Sire  of  Producers  and 
Prize  Winners 

His  sons  and  daughters  won  at  the  State 
Fair : 

First  Junior  Bull  Calf 
Reserve  Junior  Champion  ISull 
'Peeond  Senior  Heifer  Calf 
Reserve  Junior  Champion  Heifer 
First.  Prize  Breeders'  Young  Herq) 
First  Prize  Produce  of  Dam 
Seeond  Young  Calf  Herd 
and  others. 

Prospective  buyers  who  have  come  to  look  at  our  stock  seem  to  agree 
witrt  the  judge,  tor  we  have  sold  right  down  to  calves. 
Better  consider  one  of  his  young  sons  to  head  your  herd. 

OUR  ENTIRE  HERD  IS  TUBERCULIN  TESTED. 

Tulare  Holstein  Farm 

W.  J.  HIGDON,  Owner    TULARE,  CAL.    H.  L.  REDD.  Herdsman 


Champion  Rain,  P.  P   I.  E. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WINNINGS  P.  F».  I.  1QU5 

Aged  Bam,  First  and  Second  Yearling  Ram. 
First.  Ram  Lamb.  First.  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe.  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb.  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  sire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor. First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  age,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  year  old.  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year.  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor,  First.  Produce  of  Ewe.  First,  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts.  S)  Seconds,  and  6  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agents,  SAN  RAMON. 

Contra  Costa   County.  California. 
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Buy  the  Best  Bred 

DUROCJERSEYS 


I'NEEDA  QIEKN  MODEL 
Grand  Champion  Mtute  Fair.  1018. 


Won  at  Sacramento: 

Grand  Champion  Sow 
Senior  Champion  Sow 
Junior  Champion  Boar 
Seven  Firsts.  Including 

First  young  herd  and  first 
produce  of  dam 

23  other  prizes 


Model  Lady,  in  our  herd,  Champion  last  year,  has  pro'duced 
more  champions  than  any  other  sow  in  California. 

We  can  sell  you  pigs,  gilts,  and  young  boars  sired  by  the 
world's  greatest  sires.  They  are  from  High  Orion,  Great  Won- 
der, Giant  Invincible,  King  Orion  Cherry,  King  of  Orions,  Model 
Crimson  Wonder,  and  Russel's  Model. 

Their  blood  in  your  herd  will  make  you  money.  / 

H.  P.  Sloe  li m  &  Son 

WILLOWS,  CALIFORNIA 

Glenn  County  headquarters  for  Durocs. 

Had  largest  exhibit  at  State  Fair  and  won  mist  money. 


Calco  Troughs 


HE  use  of  sanitary  metal  Hog  Watering  and  Feeding 
Troughs  is  evidence  of  a  progressive  and  prospering  farmer. 

Calco  Hog  Troughs  —  made  of  Armco  and  Cast  Iron  —  are 
easily  cleanable  and  sanitary  —  yet  they  cost  less  than  wooden 
disease  traps.    Ten  sizes  —  all  prices. 


Diameter 

10>£  in. 
10%  " 
14  " 
14  " 


Depth 

5  5-16  in. 
5  5  16  •• 
7  3  16  " 
7  3-16  " 


Length 

40  mi. 

60  " 
24  "" 
120  " 


Other  sizes  from  24  to  120  inches  priced  from  $2.95  up. 

Attach  your  check  to  this  advertisement  —  mail  it  to 
us  with  your  name  and  address — and  we  will  ship 
one  or  more  troughs  to  you  immediately. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 

LOS  ANGELES  .  BERKELEY 

4i7  Leroy  St.  406  Parker  St. 


Price 

$3.70 
4.50 
4.55 
9.60 


Sale  of  Duroc  Hogs  and  Pigs 

Some  of  the  greatest  brood  bows  of  the  breed.  Gilts  and  boars  for  herd  headers  A 
900-pound  yearling  Vx\ir.  a  Wonder,  one  of  the  kind  rarely  seen.  All  must  go  Col.  and 
Orion  I'.  King  breedinir.    Life  immune  from  cholera. 

GARDEN  CITY  SANITARIUM, 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Marking  the  Fall  Litters 

[Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Press.] 


Have  you  ear-notched  the  pigs 
that  have  been  farrowed  this  fall? 
If  not,  you  should  mark  at  once  all 
that  have  been  farrowed  so  far,  and 
hereafter  ear-notch  each  litter  at 
birth,  except  pigs  to  be  raised  for 
market. 

Aside  from  the  trouble  a  breeder 
has  in  identifying  his  pigs  if  they 
are  not  marked,  there  is  no  more 
certain  way  to  cause  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  prospective  customers  than 
failure  to  have  litters  marked,  with 
a  complete  record  of  such  markings. 
Laxity  in  this  respect  immediately 
brings  a  doubt  into  the  visitors' 
minds  regarding  the  sincerity  of  the 
breeder,  or  the  correctness  of  such 
information  as  he  may  give.  Also, 
the  lack  of  ear-marks  puts  a  man  in 
the  show  ring  in  a  bad  light  in  ex- 
hibiting litters  or  other  groups  of 
same  sires  and  dams. 

It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  mark 


This  is  as  far  as  is  illustrated, 
but  if  you  want  to  go  higher  a 
notch  in  the  pointed  end  of  the 
right  ear  means  a  count  of  one 
hundred,  and  one  in  the  end  of  the 
left  ear  means  two  hundred. 

A  hole  punched  in  the  right  ear. 
mid-way  between  the  point  and  the 
spot  that  will  be  punched  later  for 
an  ear  tag,  means  a  count  of  four 
hundred,  and  a  similar  punch  in  the 
left  ear  means  eight  hundred. 

Thus  it  is  possible  to  number  over 
sixteen  hundred  different  litters 
without  badly  disfiguring  the  ears. 

The  notching  should  be  done  right 
after  the  pigs  are  born,  as  the  ears 
will  not  bleed  at  that  time.  A  har- 
ness punch  may  be  used,  so  placed 
as  to  take  out  a  half  circle  from  the 
edge  of  the  ear,  or  a  regular  punch 
fpr  the  purpose  may  be  procured 
from  a  store  carrying  supplies  for 
livestock  men. 


Give.  Oreatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THtM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


A  simple  method  of  ear-marking  piss  so  that  the  litter  one  belongs  to  can  be  told 

at  a  glance. 


litters  according  to  the  method  here 
described  and  illustrated. 

Every  notch  in  the  lower  edge  of 
the  right  ear  means  a  count  of  one. 
Consequently,  if  there  is  one  notch 
it  means  the  first  litter  farrowed;  if 
two  notches,  the  second  litter. 

One  notch  in  the  lower  left  ear 
always  means  three  counts.  Conse- 
quently, when  there  is  one  notch  it 
is  the  third  litter;  when  two  notches 
the  sixth;  when  three  the  ninth. 

Thus,  after  using  two  notches  in 
the  lower  right  ear  for  the  second 
litter,  you  use  one  in  the  lower  left 
for  the  third,  instead  of  three  in  the 
lower  right.  In  other  words,  you 
change  to  the  lower  left  at  every 
count  of  three. 

Then,  after  you  have  numbered 
through  nine,  instead  of  making 
more  notches  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  ears,  you  change  and  make  one 
notch  in  the  upper  right  ear,  which 
always  means  a  count  of  ten.  Two 
In  the  upper  right  ear  mean  20. 

But  here  also,  instead  of  making 
three  notches  for  thirty,  you  change 
to  the  left  ear,  and  one  notch  in  the 
upper  left  always  means  thirty.  Two 
notches  mean  sixty,  three  ninety. 


Keep  a  record  giving  in  each  case 
the  number  or  name  of  the  sow, 
date  of  farrow,  number  of  pigs  of 
each  sex  farrowed,  and  number  that 
died  at  birth,  if  any. 

IMPACTION  OF  STOMACH. 

To  the  Editor:  Several  of  my 
cows  have  had  what  my  veterinarian 
said  was  impaction  of  the  stomach. 
In  several  cases  this  resulted  in 
death,  but  when  the  veterinarian 
oould  get  there  soon  enough  he  in- 
jected something  into  the  neck 
which  cauqpd  a  passage  in  about  ten 
minutes  and  the  trouble  was  over- 
come. I  would  like  to  know  what 
this  was,  so  that  I  can  keep  a  sup- 
ply on  hand  and  be  able  to  admin- 
ister it  quickly. — J.  V.  P.,  Living- 
ston. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely.l 

The  impaction  was  of  the  ramen — 
first  stomach.  The  veterinarian  prob- 
ably used  %  grain  arecoline  hydro- 
bromide  and  %  grain  strychnine, 
mixed  and  dissolved  in  distilled 
water.  It  would  be  well  to  give  In 
conjunction  2  pounds  Glauber  and 
2  pounds  Epsom  salts  as  a  purga- 
tive. 
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Cone  jo  Ranch  to  the  Front 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


At  Newbury  Park,  on  the  Ventura 
highway,  about  forty  miles  north- 
west of  Los  Angeles,  is  the  Conejo 
Ranch,  which  promises  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest  swine  breeding 
establishments  in  the  West.  It  is 
owned  by  the  Janss  Investment  Com- 
pany of  Los  Angeles,  a  concern 
backed  not  only  by  unlimited  cap- 
ital but  also  by  plenty  of  brains  and 
good  judgment. 

This  company  has  gone  into  the 
leading   Eastern   herds  and  picked 


seven  prizes  were  captured,  includ- 
ing grand  champion  sow  and  reserve 
grand  champion  sow. 

These  same  herds  will  be  shown 
at  the  Liberty  Pair,  together  with 
a  carload  of  fat  barrows.  Watch  for 
a  great  clean  up. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration 
we  show  Western  Girl,  a  senior  year- 
ling prize  winner;  Model  Lady,  re- 
serve grand  and  reserve  senior  cham- 
pion; and  Critic's  Rose,  junior  year- 
ling prize  winner — all  in  the  Duroc 


C.  J.  Gilbert,  Lancaster,  is  a  live- 
wire  Hampshire  breeder.  He  al- 
ready has  50  head  of  high-class  re- 


15,000to30,000 

Pounds  of  Milk 


Seventy-seven  cows  have  been  admitted 
to  the  Holstein-Friesian  Advanced  Regis- 
ter that  have  produced  ,  7000  to  15  000 
quarts  of  milk  in  periods  of  ten  months 
to  a  year.  The  capacity  of  the  Holstein 
cow  for  milk  is  a  matter  of  extra- 
ordinary interest. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information 

The  Bolstein-Friesian  Assn.  of  America 
Box  141  BRATTI.EISORO,  VT. 


State  Fair  prize  winners  owned  by  Conejo  Ranch, 'Newbury  Park. 


the  cream  of  Durocs  and  Hampshires 
— the  two  breeds  in  which  the  firm 
is  specializing.  And  to  show  that 
the  men  who  do  the  buying  are 
some  pickers,  we  need  merely  to 
refer  to  their  record  at  the  recent 
State  Fair,  where  with  sixty  animals 
entered  they  won  sixty  ribbons. 

In  the  Duroc  class  twenty-three 
ribbons  were  won,  including  .grand 
champion  boar,  reserve  champion 
boar  and  reserve  grand  champion 
sow.    In  the  Hampshire  class  thirty- 


classes  at  this  year's  State  Fair.  No- 
tice the  type,  quality  and  finish — 
characteristics  found-  in  all  Conejo 
Ranch  hogs. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Crawshaw,  the  Poland- 
China  breeder  of  Hanford,  has  pur- 
chased the  boar,  Giant  Buster,  from 
Williams  &  Thornton  of  Indiana. 
He  will  change  his  name  to  Kings 
County  Buster.  This  boar  will  assist 
the  present  herd  boar,  California 
Gerstdale. 


REGISTERED  JACK 

Mtaly  nose  and  black  points,  about  15  J/, 
hands  high;  4  years  old. 
PERCHERON  STALLION 
3-year-old,    from    an    imported  registered 
stallion  that  weighed  2000  lbs. 

Both  animals  are  first-class  and  for 
sale. 

L.  E.  RUDY,  Rt.  D,  Box  79,  Modesto. 


corded  animals,  and  is  developing  a 
wonderful  herd. 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb.-Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
Jt  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re- 
sults are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En- 
larged Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heali  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.    $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  delivered.    Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  sumps. 

W.F.YOUNG.  P. D.F..  86TempleSt..Sprlnonetd.Ma9S. 

TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hoe) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  eexe». 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pearson.  Proo.  Woodland.  CaL 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


CHESTER  WHITES  FOR  PROFIT 

HIGHLANDER,  the  $1000  Grand  Champion  Boar 
heads  onr  mammoth  herd,  bred  for  larg«  litters,  rapid  growth  and  easy  feeding 
qualities.    Service  fee,  $100;  sows  guaranteed  safe  in  pig.     Some  corking  good 
March  pigs  for  sale. 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM  Box  338  LAKEPORT,  CAL. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  601  BALBOA  BLDG. 


Hampshires-Durocs 


< »  f>f»rf  <>r~t     Oimlifv"   Grand  champion  sow,  Hamp- 
■  CI  Ktl    yuailLJf        shire,    California    State  Fair, 
1018.    Conejo  Ranch  herd. 


H  C r... -nr.il »»     Reserve       grand     champion  Duroc- 
^UlinCHUr  Jersey    boar,    California    State  Fair, 

1917  and  1918.    Conejo  Ranch  herd. 


HAMPSHIRES 

At  the  1918  California"  State  Fair  the  Conejo  Ranch  Hamp- 
shires won  Grand  Champion  Sow,  Senior  Champion  Sow, 
Junior  Champion  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Sow  and  Re- 
serve Champion  Boar  and  Reserve  Junior  Champion  Boar — a 
record  of  29  ribbons,  mostly  first,  second  and  third  prizes. 
Also  first  prize  for  herd  over  one  year;  first,  second  and  third 
for  herd  under  one  year,  productive  dam,  fat  barrows  and  pen 
of  barrows. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 

The  1918  exhibit  of  Conejo  Ranch  Duroc-Jerseys  broke  all 
records,  winning  37  ribbons,  including  Grand  Champion  and 
Senior  Champion  Boar,  Reserve  Grand  Champion  and 
Reserve  Senior  Champion  Boar,  Reserve  Senior  and  Reserve 
Grand  Champion  Sow  and  many  firsts,  seconds  and  thirds, 
besides  first  prize  for  herd  over  one  year. 


These  High-Class  animals  will  be  exhibited  at  the  California  Liberty  Fair 
Los  Angeles,  October  12th  to  26th 

WE  ARE  BREEDERS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  CLASS  ANIMALS  FOR  SALES  PURPOSES 
AND  OFFER  ANY  OF  THIS  PURE-BRED  STOCK  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Ranch   located    on    Ventura  IWJ    1        g  |W|  |— ■    Los  Angeles  Office— Janss  Invest- 

State  Highway,  Forty  Miles  Y^i  ■ —  J  l€  A%  1^1         *  I    I    ment  Co.,  fourth  floor  Metropoli- 

northwest  of  Los  Angeles.      ADDRESS  NEWBURY  PARK,   VENTURA  CO.,  CAL.  tan  Building,  Fifth  and  Broadway 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeder*  all  over  the  State  are  Invited  to  send,  on  postal  cards,  note* 
girding  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  Intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

J.  H.  Hackett  recently  sold  a  reg- 
istered Jersey  bull  to  Gartin  &  Sykes 
of  Ceree. 

Dora  Hengerveld  of  Silvan  Iris, 
owned  by  L.  D.  Thompson,  Mo- 
desto, has  recently  made  a  record  of 
23.06  pounds  of  butter  in  seven 
days. 

We  are  a  little  late,  but  none  the 
less  enthusiastic,  in  reporting  the 
record  of  35.18  pounds  of  Dutter 
made  by  Creamcup  Vogelschen  Cor- 
nucopia, in  the  herd  of  Gotshall  & 
Magrudtr  at  Ripon. 

The  Valley  Creamery  of  Stockton 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  of  Central  Cali- 
fornia and  added  to  its  string  of 
plants.  It  is  announced  that  J.  E. 
Humphreys  will  be  in  charge  of  it. 

The  John  Lynch  Ranch  of  Peta- 
luma  recently  sold  two  registered 
milk  strain  Shorthorn  heifer  calves 
to  John  Whobery  of  Myrtle  Point, 
Ore.,  and  one  registered  bull  calf  to 
Brownson  Brothers,  Bridge,  Ore. 

W.  L.  Mitchell  of  Napa  will  ship 
a  carload  of  high-grade  Jersey  cows 
and  one  purebred  bull  in  a  week 
or  two  to  Charles  Lucas,  Honolulu. 
Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  breeder  of  pure- 
bred Jerseys  and  is  going  to  turn  his 
attention  more  to  that  line. 

J.  E.  Wherrill  of  Riverside  has  re- 
cently purchased  from  T.  F.  Cooper 
&  Son.  Coopersburg.  Penn.,  the  noted 
bull.  Pursell  Oxford  Prince,  consid- 
ered one  ol  the  best  Jerseys  ever 
brought  to  the  Coast.  He  is  by 
Oxford  Youll  Do  and  out  of  Golden 
Pern's  Priscilla. 

A.  R.  Bates  of  Modesto,  chairman 
of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau,  has  been 
interviewing  dairymen  around  Tu- 
lare in  the  interests  of  a  project  to 
build  a  $100,000  cheese  plant  in 
that.  city.  The  same  organization  is 
operating  at  Salida  the  largest  cheese 
plant  in  the  United  States. 

The  heifer.  Anoka  Diotime  Korn- 
dyke.  2f>  months  old,  purchased  of 
the  Anita  Baldwin  breeding  farm  in 
the  Guaranty  Sale  last  December  by 
H.  E.  Cornwell  and  A.  M.  Bibins, 
has  completed  a  seven-day  record  of 
17.39  pounds  of  butter.  The  price 
paid  for  her  was  $1,350.  She  is  on 
semi-official  yearly  test. 

Last  week,  in  mentioning  the 
breeders  who  will  show  at  the  Lib- 
erty Fair,  we  inadvertently  omitted 
the  Elliott-Brant  Rancho,  Owens- 
mouth.  This  well-known  concern 
has  always  been  a  prominent  winner 
at  our  shows  and  has  in  its  Guern- 
sey herd  cows  that  have  made  both 
state  and  world's  records  for  produc- 
tion. They  will  show  a  fine  lot  of 
Guernseys  at  Los  Angeles. 

Excitement  in  Jersey  circles  is 
intense  over  the  announcement  of 
the  sale  by  the  Waterloo  Jersey 
Farm.  Waterloo,  Iowa,  of  a  half  in- 
terest in  the  yearling  bull.  Financial 
Sensation,  to  Greystone  Jersey  Farm, 
Westchester  Penn.  Hugh  G.  Van 
Pelt,  the  dairy  cattle  judge,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  selling  committee  and 
P.  M.  Sharpies  and  Dale  E.  Andrews 
are  owners  of  the  Greystone  Farm. 
The  purchase  also  included  twenty 
cows  at  $20,000.    Going  some! 

Beef  Cattle. 

Stockmen  near  Dunnigan  are  feel- 
ing great  anxiety  because  a  few 
cases  of  anHirax  have  recently  been 
found  in  lhat  section.  Dr.  Iver- 
son.  State  Veterinarian,  and  Dr. 
Alexander  County  Veterinarian, 
made  an  investigation  and  they  ur- 
gently request  any  stock-raisers  dis- 
covering signs  of  the  disease  in  their 
cattle  to  report  the  matter  immedi- 
ately either  to  State  or  county  head- 


'  quarters,  so  that  active  steps  can 
I  be  taken  to  stamp  it  out. 

Swine  and  Swinemen. 

The  Ireland  Ranch,  Owensmouth, 
recently  sold  the  Duroc  sow,  Lady 
Marion,  to  L.  W.  Serel,  Van  Nuys; 
a  six-months-old  boar  to  Arthur 
Peck,  Owensmouth;  and  a  six- 
months-old  gilt  to  Mrs.  J.  E.  Norris, 
Zelza. 

N.  K.  Horan,  Lockeford,  announces, 
that  he  has  purchased  the  remaining 
one-half  interest  in  the  great  East- 
ern Poland-China  boar.  Big  Bone 
Bob,  from  Young  &  Clark.  Lodi.  Mr. 
Horan  has  as  a  herd  sire  Major 
Hadley  Wonder,  the  grand  champion 
at  the  State  Fair  last  year. 

J.  C.  Craig  has  recently  pur- 
chased a  fine  ranch  at  Owensmouth 
and  intends  to  develop  it  into  a 
model  Duroc  establishment.  He  has 
i  a  sow,  Red  Rock  Jean,  that  has  pro- 
|  duced  26  pigs  in  three  litters  in  14 
months,  and  these  pigs  have  aver-% 
aged  5  0  pounds  each  at  eight  weeks 
of  age. 

At  the  Kings  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau Auction  Sale,  September  16, 
one  carload  of  hogs  brought  $18.80 
per  hundred  pounds,  this  being  the 
best  price  ever  paid  in  the  State. 
The  carload  was  made  up  of  81 
head,  uniform  in  quality  and  finish, 
and  averaging  200  pounds  each,  grain 
fed.  This  car  brought  the  farmers 
$648  more  than  could  have  been 
obtained  locally.    Did  you  get  that? 

W.  J.  Sandercock  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, owner  of  Natomario  Farm, 
near  Sacramento,  has  purchased  from 
Frank  A.  Brush,  Santa  Rosa,  the 
Berkshire  boar.  Baron  Duke  201st. 
that  was  made  grand  champion  at 
the  National  Swine  Show  at  Omaha 
last  year.  Mr.  Sandercock  had  pre- 
viously purchased  much  of  the  best 
stock  in  the  Brush  herd.  He  is 
developing  one  of  the  leading  herds 
of  Berkshire^  on  the  Coast. 

Sheep. 

Miller  &  Lux,  through  Sam  Stod- 
dard, bought  three  Hampshire  and 
three  Shropshire  rams  at  the  Salt 
Lake  sale.  They  are  running  175,- 
000  sheep.  Whew! 

A.  S.  Mann,  Ukiah,  bought  at  the 
Salt  Lake  ram  sale  for  $1,500  a  pen 
of  ten  yearling  Rambouillet  ewes 
consigned  by  F.  S.  King  Bros.  Co., 
Laramie,  Wyoming. 

L.  V.  Olcese  of  Bakersfield  bought 
25  Rambouillet  rams  at  the  Salt 
Lake  sale  at  $180  each.  He  is  one 
of  the  old-timers  in  California,  but 
is  a  progressive  breeder  and  is  sat- 
isfied with  nothing  but  the  best. 

Charles  Kimble,  the  well-known 
breeder  of  Hanford.  bought  some  of 
the  choice  ones  at  the  Salt  Lake  ram 
sale.  An  $875  ram  will  add  luster 
to  his  stud  and  a  buck  that  he 
bought  at  $575  is  a  jim  dandy. 


CREAMERY  OPERATORS'  CON- 
VENTION. 

The  nineteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  California  Creamery  Opera- 
tors' Association  will  be  held  at  Vi- 
salia.  October  17-19.  A  very  elab- 
orate program  has  been  prepared, 
including  addresses  by  Prof.  G.  H. 
True.  Prof.  F.  W.  Woll,  Dr.  *C.  L. 
Roadhouse.  and  S.  L.  Denning  of 
the  University  Farm,  L.  M.  Davis  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets,  Ed.  H. 
Webster.  El  Pentro;  George  R.  Mc- 
Leod.  Stockton;  S.  H.  Greene.  San 
Francisco:  J.  M.  Henderson,  Jr., 
Sacramento;  J.  P.  Murphy,  Tulare, 
and  others.  There  will  be  a  butter 
scoring  contest  and  a  butter  .judging 
contest. 


FINE  WOOL     HEAVY  LAMBS 

Big.  smooth-bodied,  heavy  wooled  Rambouillets  of  the  best  breeding.  I  have  used 
only  registered  rams  on  my  orisinal  foundation  of  purebred  ewes  and  their  offspring.  A 
few  choice  yearling*  rams  for  sale     Write  for  their  breeding  or  come  and  see  them. 

E.  C.  SPEAR,  St.  Helena 


at  the  California  International  Livestock  Show — the  largest 
exclusive  livestock  show  ever  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  You'll 
pick  up  many  valuable  pointers,  especially  now  when  sheep  and 
hogs  are  bijjger  money-makers  than  ever. 

And  then — don't  forget  the  splendid  showings  of  Dairy 
Cattle,  Beef  Cattle,  Horses,  Poultry,  etc.  $38,000  in  premiums. 
Judging  by  men  known  the  country  over. 

Whatever  you  do — don't  miss  the  big  Night  Horse  Show. 

Every  department  of  the  California  International  Livestock 
Show  will  provide  every  possible  comfort  for  Exhibits,  Exhibit- 
ors and  Spectators.    You'll  be  welcome! 

Low  railroad  fares  from  all  points. 

For  detailed  information  write  Jnseph  E.  Painter,  Manager, 
1205  Merchants  Exchange,  S>an  Francisco. 

Entries  positively  close  Oct.  5th.    Make  your  entries  NOW! 


CALIFORNIA 

T 


international 
livestock  Show 

San  francisco-nov.  2-10J918I 


m 
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First  Tulare  Sale 

I  ^  m  REGISTERED  |/\P 

125  Holsteins  125 

Tulare,  California,  November  20  =  21,  1918. 

This  great  sale  will  open  the  new  sales  pavilion  built  by  Tulare^Live- 
stock  Association,  and  will  contain  an  extra  choice  lot  ot  cattle  of 
both  sexes  and  ages  from  calves  up  to  mature  animals. 

THIS  SALE  WILL  CONTAIN  MORE  FEMALES  BRED  TO  BULLS 
OUT  OF  35  TO  40-POUND  DAMS  THAN  HAVE  EVER  BEFORE  BEEN 
OFFERED  IN  ONE  SALE  IN  THE  WEST. 

Consignors: 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS.  Woodland     W.  J.  HIGDON,  Tulare 
BRIDGFORD  CO.,  Knightsen  ALEX  WHALE Y,  Tulare 

C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sacramento  CHARLES  YOCUM,  Tulare 

W.  F.  MITCHELL.  Visalia  R.  C.  STURGEON.  Tulare 

R.  F.  GUERIN.  Visalia  E.  G.  WHARTON.  Tulare 

THE  FEMALES  in  this  sale  are  bred  to  two  30-pound  bulls,  three  35- 
pound  bulls,  one*  36-pound  bull,  one  40-pound  bull,  a  full  brother  to  a 
34-pound  four-year-old,  a  son  of  "It"  out  of  .a  27-pound  four-year-old 
daughter  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  a  bull  who  has  the  second  highest 
average  in  the  world  for  yearly  butter  production  of  five  of  his  seven 
nearest  dams,  a  son  of  King  Mead  of  Riverside  out  of  a  cow  that 
made  over  29.000  pounds  milk  and  1077  pounds  butter  in  one  year, 
and  Prince  Riverside  Walker,  whose  sire  and  dam  both  have  world's 
record  daughters. 

EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  A  BREEDER. 
EVERY   ANIMAL   OVER   SIX   MONTHS   OF   AGE  TUBERCULIN 
TESTED  AND  SOLD  SUBJECT  TO  RETEST  BY  THE  BUYER. 

Catalog  in  preparation.    Write  for  one. 

Management 

California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Company 


J.  M.  HKXnKRSON,  Jr.,  Pres. 


C.  L.  HUGHES,  Hairs  Manager 


Sacramento,  California. 
Auctioneers — Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Harold  B.  Rhoades. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE 

DUROC  JERSEY  HOGS 

Look  up  my  winnings  at  the  fairs.    Stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

J.  E.  THORP  Lockeford,  Cal. 
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SECOND  SALE  OF 

SHORTHORNS 

UNDER  AUSPICES  OF 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders  Association 

WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE 
SHOW  GROUNDS  OF  THE 

California  International  Livestock  Show, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

ON 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  7th,  1918 

At  the  hour  of  9:30  o'clock  a.  m. 

30  head  Choice  Bulls 
20  High-Class  Females 

Earl  Gartin  of  Greensburg,  Indiana,  Auctioneer 

FOR  CATALOGUE  APPLY  TO 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders  Assn. 

320  Sharon  Building,       San  Francisco,  California 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


SWINE 


Poland-Chinas. 


I  AM  IN  CI.ASS  1  IN  THE  DRAFT,  so  will 
sell  my  26  head  of  registered  Poland-China 
hogs.  They  are  of  the  best  blood  lines  and 
breeding  obtainable,  such  as  the  Giantess 
strain,  the  Big  Jumbo.  Big  Timm,  Big  Bone, 
Young  Jumbo.  President  and  Longfellow 
strains.  Will  sell  entire  herd,  including  one 
herd  boar,  several  young  boars,  brood  sows 
and  -i  i-  All  are  Al  animals.  Prices  rea- 
sonable; satisfaction  guaranteed;  pedigrees 
promptly  furnished.  Howard  C.  Peterson,  Box 
300.   Rcedley,  Cal.  

MAMMOTH  SOWS  AND  GIANT  BOARS  are 
found  at  our  ranch.  We  are  one  of  the 
oldest  breeders  of  Big  Type  Poland-Chinas  on 
Pacific  Coast.  Have  some  extra  fine  stock  for 
sale  from  the  World  Champion  Boar  Superba, 
the  sure  breeder  and  the  most  active  hog  of 
his  age  in  California.  Write  us  for  prices. 
Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station.  River- 
side, Cal.   

DIM  MICK  BROS,  offer  for  sale  at  present 
five  bred  sows,  due  to  farrow  in  September. 
All  are  bred  to  Model  Wonder.  Buy  one  of 
these  sows  and  raise  a  litter  from  one  of  the 
best  sires  of  the  breed.  Dimmick  Bros.,  Box 
811.  Lemoore  Cal.  

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gertsdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
ehaw.  Hanford,  Cal. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.     Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal.  

BIG,  SMOOTH  POLAND-CHINAS  —  with 
plenty  stretch  and  bone.  Stock  for  sale — the 
kind  that  will  make  money  for  you.  A  son 
of  Gerstdale  Jones,  the  $(1600  boar,  just  ar- 
rived.    A.  Buckland  &  Son,  Fresno.  CaL  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — President 
assisted  by  California's  Smooth  Jumbo,  are 
the  sires  of  my  spring  pigs.  See  them  at  the 
State  Fair.     Jno.  M.  Bernstein.  Hanford,  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  serv- 
iceable  boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows,  and  Blueher,  an  exceptionally  good 
boar.    P.  E.  Mitchell,  Atwater,  Cal,  

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money  makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons. 
Lodi.  Cal.    

WATCH  FOR  OUR  AUCTION  SALE* Of  great 
sows  bred  to  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand  champion 
11)18  State  Fair.  Chas  Gatewood  &  Sons. 
Fresno.  Cal.  


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo  H 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.   San  Francisco 

CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHIRES  are  the  typev 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch. 
Berkshires  exclusively.  Santa  Rosa.  

MAPLE  WOODE  RANCH.  Calistoga.  Cal. 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
oualitv  and  breeding 

BKRKSHIRKS — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto.   

BERKSHIRES — Guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
us.  Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Paso  Robles. 
California. 

BERKSHIRES  IN  PERRIS — They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices.     F.  L  Hal).  Pcrris.  Cal.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W,  Sacramento  Cal. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.     Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Calf 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  Cal. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND— Six  daugh- 
ters  of  Orion  Cherry  King  5th  in  this  herd. 
Three  big,  husky  herd  boar  prospects  sired 
by  Orion  Cherry  King  5th  for  sale  now.  Good 
as  the  best.  Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City 
office.  1219  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Ireland  Ranch.  Owensmouth.  

RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS — Thirty  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  fall  gilts  we  ever  raised. 
Will  begin  breeding  May  10th.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  Some  choice  weaned 
boar  pigs  for  $25.00.     Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres. 

Cal.  

ANDREWS'  <|(  AUTY  IH  ROCS  are  noted 
for  uniformity  of  litters  and  smoothness;  the 
paying  kind.  Head  your  herd  with  one  of 
our    fine    boars.     Also    offer    a    few  March 

gilts.     W    P.  Andrews.  Modesto.  Cal.  

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  DUROC  service 
boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Uneeda  Alberta  Crim- 
son and  from  Model  Queen  3rd,  a  wonderful 

sow      Dtbhan  Bros..  Woodland.  Cal.   

MUlli  OPEN  GILTS  and  young  boars  from 
Taxpayer.  Burks  Good  Enough  and  King  Col. 
strains  for  sale.  Shipped  on  approval.  F. 
W.  Gardner,  Rt.  4,  Box  735.  Sacramento, 

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 

Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis,  Cal.  

SELLING  OUT  DOS  HERMANOS  DUROCS. 
Your  opportunity  My  herd  boar,  sows  and 
young  stock  priced  to  sell.  Hans  Duveneck. 
Ukiah.  


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side,  and  Y'olo   Valdessa  Hengerveld.     J.  H. 

Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal.  

^TULARE  HOLSTEIN  I  ARM— Young  bulls 
for  sale  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.    W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 

GLORIETTA    STOCK    FA  KM,  WOODLAND, 

CAL.  Registered  Holsteins.     Special  offering 

of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  

CREAMCUP  HERD —  Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A. 
B.  437.  San  Jose.  Calit.  ____ 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land.  Cal.  '  

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon.  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.    McAlister  &  Sons,  Chino,  Cal,  

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.  Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Mjller^  Ripon.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E 
Freeman.  Route  Ti.  Modesto.  Cal 

'REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  liner 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal.  


Jerseys. 

FOR  SALE— Four-year-old  registered  Jersey 
bull  a  direct  descendant  (25  per  cent)  of 
King's  Valet.  Imp.  (No.  7914:S).  and  a  very 
beautiful  animal,  with  many  records  behind 
him.     Cha9.  Nelson,  Elk  Grove,  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Young  bull 
ready  for  light  service,  for  sale.  E.  E.  Green- 
ough.  Merced.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEY  S — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma.  Cal 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.    O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale.  

YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.     W   G.  Gurnett.  Orland.  Cal.  


Guernseys. 

EIhYe  MOO  R  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal.  

HIDDEN   VALLEY   FARM    offers    toi  Sale 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.     A.  J. 
Welch,  Proprietor,  Redwood  City.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto- 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes: 
prices  reasonable.  

CLAJREMONT  GUERNSEYS — Young  bulls 
of  serviceable  age  from  A.  R.  dams.  L.  D 
Smith.  R.  P..  Berkeley.  

F'OR  SALE — Guernsey  Dull  Raymonds  St 
Saviours  Prince  No.  41390.    M.  Dye,  Visalia. 

Cal.  

 Ayrshlres.  ;  

NORABEL  FARM  ,  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
voung  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 

AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B 
McFarland,  412  Clans  Spreckels  Building.  San 

Francisco.  

MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT 
horns — Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS— Re-is 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel 
logg.  Stilsnn.  Cal.  


»  BEEF  CATTLE. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
ranee  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke 
Likely,  Modoc  county,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Seotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breemng.  Ormondale  Co  .  Rout* 
1.  Redwood  City,  Cal.   . 

RANCHO    s\N    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt. 

THE   NEVADA   HEREFORD  "RANCH,  Jno! 

H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  props  .  tVells,  Nevada 
Registered    Hereford    cattle.      Breeding  stock 

for  sale.  

REG.  shorthorns — Calves  and  yearling! 

for  sale,  both  sexes,  reds  and  roans  Choice 
Goods  breeding.     Fair  Oaks  Rranch,  Willits.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  REEK  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog  free 
Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal 

SPRINGDALE  stock  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  ored  for  size  and  quality.  W.  O. 
Short,  Reno.  Nevada. 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.  

MISSION  HEREFORD  FARM — J    A  Bunt 

ing.  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal.  Registered  Here 
forda.    i  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM— Registered  ShorV 
horns.    Prices  on  application    Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H  H  Gable 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regie 
tered  Herefords.  Newman.  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal. 

SHORTHORNS-—  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Oil.— 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sczei. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 

J.  R.  BLOOM,  breeder  of  purebred  Shrop- 
shire ranis.  Single  or  carload  lots  Call  od 
or  write  to  J.  R.  Bloom.  Dixon.  Cal.  

DORSET'S  A  N  I)  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 1000  head  [ugh  grade  ewes  in 
lots  of  ten  or  more.  J.  A  Youngreen.  Or- 
land.  Cal.  ._ 

FOR  SALE — Yearling  Toggenbcrg  buck.  Not 
eligible  to  record.  Price  $30.  Geo.  Langlois. 
Auburn.  Cal.  '  

BISHOP  BROS..  SAN  RAMON.  (  Al..  - 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshires.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL.  — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep  

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillcts.  Hanford.  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 


  HORSES.  ' 

FOR  SALE — Fine  team  bay  mares;  splendid 
workers:  weight  1200-1300  lbs  Sunnybrook 
Ranch.  Willits.  Cal.   


FOR  SALE — 50   head  of   PercheTOf]  mares 

and    colts.    2    imported  stoJlionsl    2  vonug 

.Tacks.  A.  H.  Tilton.  R.  D  Box  104.  Madera, 
Cal. 


 MISCELLANEOUS.  

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Phrnp 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying 
Butte  Citv  Ranch.  Bo*  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W  S  Guil- 
ford owners  

MILE  FOOT  HOGS,  large  type;  booking 
orders  for  spring  litters  These  are  the 
farmers'  easy  feeding,  profit -producing  kind 
H.  T.  Bailey.  Box  37.  Lodi.  California  "The 

Blue  Gum"  "  ;  t 

FOR  SALE— 100  head  high  grade  dairy 
cows,  Holstcin  and  Durham*  None  old:  some 
fresh  springers  and  dry;  100  head  voung  stock 
heifers  and  steers  from  purebred  Holstcin  and 
Guernsey  bulls  Address.  Geo  A.  Enos.  Box 
282.  Williams.  Cal. 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton.  Cal..  » 

C.  G.  DE  RAAD — Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  '  Choice  young  stock,  $20  and 
up.    Lemoore,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  state.  $20 
up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal,  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHIN  AS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  V.  Hauck. 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  Cal. 

20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob.  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acampo.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS  of  choice 
breeding  and  careful  selection.  C.  C.  Rob- 
erts.  Rt.  A.  Box  411.  Chico.  Cal.   

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt, 
Dixon,  Cal.  

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  WITH  RIBBONS. 
Prices   right      Johnnie   Glusing.    Winton.  Cal. 

1000-POUND  BIG  TYPE  Poland-China  boar. 
Stock  from  him  for  sale.  E.  Miner,  Lodi, 
Cal,  '   

40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price  right. 
N.  K.  Horan,  Lockeford,  Cal.  

LAUESSEN'S  BIG  TYPE  Poland-Chinas; 
weanlingS  for  sale.  Write  me.  William  G. 
Lauesaen.  Van  Nuys.  Cal. 

POLAND  -  CHINA  PIGS^-Bernstein.  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Robs  blood.     B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.     W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy. 


Chester  Whiten. 


"BILLIKEN"  CHESTER  WHITES — Now  is 
the  time  to  buy  the  boar  you  will  need  this 
fall.  Nice  lot  to  select  from  and  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Few  bred  sows  dite  to  far- 
row In  October.  Open  fall  gilts,  weaned  boar 
pigs.   C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills.  Ci,   


Berkshires. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEY'S 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 
A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus; 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A  B.  Humphrey. 
Escalon,  San  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 


BOAR  PIGS — Farrowed  April,  1918.  sired 
by,  Baron  Duke  201st.  National  Grand  Cham- 
pion, and  from  Riverby  Princess  3rd.  litter 
mate  to  World's  Champion  Sow.  Other  spring 
boar  pigs  from  same  boar  and  650-pound 
prize-winning  sows — all  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Natomaris  Rancho,  Office  906  K  St., 
Sacramento. 

Owners:    Sandcrcock.  Land  Co.. 
In  charge  of  sales  of  Natomas  Land"  , 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed. 
They  will  increase-  your  profits.  Prices  rea- 
sonable; sal  isf action  guaranteed.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  describing  our  world's  reserve 
champion.  Star  Leader.  Anchorage  Farm, 
gOrland.  Cal.  "  

BERKSHIRE  BARGAINS — Thirty  pigs,  three 
to  four  months  old.  Eight  bred  sows  and 
gilts,  grandly  bred,  fine  individuals.  Sows 
bred  to  one  of  the  best  boars  in  the  State. 
Priced  to  sell  at  once.  Come  and  see  them 
or  write  us.  Sold  culls  for  pork.  Twin  Oaks 
Bwwoh.  Llnne.  Cal.  ,   

BERKSHIRE  BOARS — Some  exceptionally 
good  young  prospects,  from  weanlings  to  ser- 
viceable age.  Write  or  call  and  see  us.  Our 
prices  and  class  of  stock  will  interest  you. 
R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Morgan  Hill.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 
California. 


BIG  TYPE — Our  Duroc  weanling  pigs  are 
all  sold.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our 
fall  litters.  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Helena. 
Cal.  

CHERRY  CHIEF  CRITIC  is  our  herd  boar 
Good  enough  to  please  any  one.  Stock  for 
sale.    Write  us.    Craig's  Ranch.  Owensmoutti. 

Cal.  ;  

REGISTERED    DP  ROCS — One  i 

tember  hoar.  Weanlings  October  delivery.  H. 
K    Boudier.  Napa 

THE  GOLDEN  MODEL  STRAIN  of  Duroes 
will  win  anywhere.  Write  for  prices.  W.  B. 
Hewitt,  Van  Nuys.  Cal.  ,  

NO  MORE  BOARS  sired  by  my  191"  State 
Champion,  but  can  furnish  a  few  sows.  J. 
M.  De  Vilbiss.  Patterson.  Cal. 

RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS. are  the  large, 
smooth,  prolific,  easy  feeding  kind  that  pay. 
Donald  H.  Graham.  Lancaster.  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS — Only  a  few  sows  and 
boars  left.  Am  booking  orders  for  September 
pigs.    F.  M.  Barney.  Hanford.  Cal. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE— 
Cholero  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
ficld  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento 

CRIMSON  WONDER  DUROCS  pay  me. 
Why  not  let  them  pay  you?  Young  stock 
for  sale.     J.  H    Minto.  Patterson,  Cal.  

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  Cal .  

A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P 
Slocum  &  Sons.  W illows.  

WEANLING  PIGS  for  sale  by  a  son  of  the 
grand  champion  of  1917.  Jack  Borge.  Los 
Banos.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.     W    P.   Harkey.   Gridley.  Cal 

llnmpwhlres.  

MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers 
Stock   for  sale.     Buy   now.     L.   A.  Denker, 

Saugus.  Cal.  

Yorkshires.  

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Y'oung  stock  for  sale 
A.  L.  Tnbbs  Co.  Calistoga.  Cal  _   


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


FOR    SALE  10    head    of    Holstcin  cows. 

some  are  registered,  the  rest  are  choice 
grades;  17  milking,  others  coming  fresh. 
Ranch  five  miles  south  and  five  miles  east 
Hanford.  Wm.  Harlan  Smith,  Route  C,  Box 
181,  Hanford.  Cal.    Phone  4SF2.  

STRAIGHT,  deep-bodied  sons  of  Finderne 
Soldcnc  Valdessa  ( whose  dam  and  sire's  dam 
are  both  world's  record  holders)  and  of  Segis 
Pontiac  Acme,  from  30-lb.  dams  Toyon 
Farm  Association.  First  National  Bank  Bldg.. 
San  Jose,  Cal.  

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Purebred  Holstcin  bull.  Alcar- 
tra  stock,  twenty-six  months  old  Grand 
Champion  Community  Fair.  W.  B.  Chase. 
Bryant  Ranch.  Escalon.  Cal 

FOR  SAI.lf^34  high-grade  Holstcin  heifers, 
long  twos  and  short  three-year-olds  with  first 
calf.    Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons.  Lodi.  Cal. 

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mo- 
Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstcin 
bulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees 

BREEDERS  Ol'  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Wliitticr  State 
School    Whittier.  Cal 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  hulls.     Reasonable  prices  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — BillT  calves 
Joseph  Pftxlnp.  Breeder.  Athlone.  Ca)  

HENGERVELD  DE  KOI.  BLOOD.  High 
producers.    T.  B.  King.  Visalia. 
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lSy  Susan 


THE  RATIONALE  OF  THE  MOLT. 

Naturally  all  feathered  birds  molt 
once  a  year  in  fall,  then  if  very 
hard  weather  comes  we  notice  a 
closer  and  heavier  coat  of  feathers 
on  wild  birds.  When  this  occurs  the 
extra  feathers  are  usually  dropped 
gradually  before  spring  opens,  with- 
out our  having  any  knowledge  of 
the  occurrence  except  we  happen  to 
kill  a  wild  fowl.  With  domestic 
poultry  it  is  different,  because  they 
are  under  our  eye  all  the  time  and 
we  learn  to  notice  everything  con- 
nected with  them — at  least  we 
should  do  so.  A  great  many  notice 
the  loose  feathers  lying  around,  on 
the  ground  and  in  houses,  but  do 
not  know  the  cause. 

MOETS  CAUSED  BY  FOOD  CHANGES. 

Now,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
these  partial  molts  are  caused 
through  the  feed — either  through  a 
change  in  variety  or  a  change  in 
quantity.  Both  cause  some  kind  of 
a  molt  varying  according  to  the  se- 
riousness of  the  change.  A  shortage 
in  food  will  start  a  serious  dropping 
of  feathers  more  quickly  than  any- 
thing else.  This  is  because  the  sys- 
tem begins  to  draw  from  the  outer 
skin  to  keep  the  internal  system  go- 
ing. This  was  the  leading  idea  in 
molting  hens  when  eggs  were  cheap, 
so  as  to  have  them  laying  when  eggs 
were  high.  It  was  practised  several 
years  ago  more  than  it  is  now,  be- 
cause it  turned  out  that  while  a  hen 
could  be  fooled  part  of  the  time  all 
the  hens  could  not  be  fooled  all  the 
time — which  means  that  while  it 
worked  in  part,  a  great  many  hens 
took  on  another  molt  just  about 
three  months  later,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  eggs  were  really  worth 
more  than  in  the  early  fall  months. 
The  forced  molt  is  not  near  so  pop- 
ular now.  Another  cause  that  con- 
tributed to  its  unpopularity  was 
that  many  hens,  heavy  layers  usu- 
ally, succumbed  to  the  harsh  treat- 
ment of  starvation,  just  at  a  time 
when  they  needed  extra  feed  to  off- 
set the  season's  hard  work. 

DON'T  CHANGE  FEED  TOO  ABRUPTLY . 

The  second  way  of  starting  a  molt 
is  by  making  too  radical  a  change 
in  the  kind  of  feed.  If  a  change  is 
desirable  or  necessary,  it  is  best  to 
commence  making  it  gradually,  say 
feeding  one-fourth  of  the  new  feed 
with  three-fourths  of  the  old,  then 
adding  just  a  little  more  every  day 
until  you  are  feeding  all  of  that  one 
kind  if  you  wish.  Hens  will  thus 
not  notice  it  to  any  extent;  and  if 
it  happens  to  be  anywhere  near  as 
rich  in  protein  they  nor  the  egg 
basket  will  never  make  any  signs. 
While  if  you  start  in  to  feed  it  on  the 
"eat  it  or  starve  plan,"  very  likely 
the  egg  production  will  drop  and 
the  feathers  will  loosen  and  event- 
ually drop,  and  you  have  an  Impro- 
vised molt  on  your  hands. 

A  LOSING  CONTRACT. 

The  poultryman  who  starts  out  to 
force  his  hens  into  eating  what  they 
do  not  relish  has  a  losing  contract  to 
fill.  Consult  the  hens  and  then  use 
persuasion.  Another  way  of  start- 
ing the  molt  is  by  trying  to  get 
along  without  any  kind  of  animal 
food,  then,  when  the  eggs  drop 
short,  suddenly  feeding  beef  scrap 
again.  The  hens,  being  hungry  for 
it,  eat  to  excess  and  that  disturbs 
.  the  digestion.  Nature  tries  to  throw 
off  the  surplus  through  the  bowels 
and  skin,  and  anything  that  dis- 
turbs the  skin  loosens  the  feathers — 
and  there  you  are  again!  Another 
partial  molt  results;  it  may  not  be 
serious,   but   it   is   an  interference 


with  the  egg  production  and  also 
with  the  vitality  of  the  hens. 

SUDDEN  CHANGES  OF  TEMPERATURE. 

Extreme  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture are  also  the  cause  of  partial 
molts.  During  a  term  of  excessive 
heat  the  fowl's  body  is  deprived  of 
moisture  to  such  an  extent  that 
drinking  does  not  fill  the  bill.  The 
surface  skin  draws  tight  and  the 
feathers  relax,  then  in  a  few  days 
commence  to  fall.  All  that  can  be 
done  in  this  case  is  to  supply  moist- 
ure to  the  atmosphere  by  sprinkling 
the  ground  and  houses,  making 
everything  as  cool  as  possible,  which 
if  it  does  not  stop  the  feathers  fall- 
ing altogether  will  lessen  it  to  a 
marked  extent  and  save  the  falling 
off  of  eggs. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTS   UPSET   HEN'S  CALCU- 
LATIONS. 

Electric  lights,  supplied  during 
the  winter,  throw  the  hens  into  a 
partial  molt  in  the  spring  time,  but 
I  don't  consider  that  is  any  loss, 
because  the  hens  rest  up  a  little 
while  and  are  soon  back  to  work 
again.  But  it  goes  to  show  that 
any  disarrangement,  however  or  for 
whatever  purpose  it  is  made,  upsets 
the  hen's  calculations. 


GREEN  MASH  FOR  POULTRY. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  keep- 
ing poultry  for  forty  years,  and  I 
never  had  anything  to  equal  it.  You 
have  to  have  grain,  and  after  grain 
comes  milk.  If  you  have  milk,  you 
have  to  have  some  greens,  but  if 
you  have  no  milk  then  you  need 
more  greens.  My  experience  is  that 
if  you  feed  kale  and  chard  in  the 
leaf  hen's  won't  eat  enough  to  do 
any  good.  Of  course,  they  will  eat 
it;  but  only  because  they  are  starved 
to  it.  But  cut  or  ground  fine  enough 
to  be  eaten  as  a  mash,  they  will  eat 
greens  that  have  been  wilted  so  they 
would  not  touch  them  otherwise, 
also  the  stalks. 

If  greens  are  not  cut  or  ground 
finer  than  most  poultrymen  cut 
them,  I  would  rather  feed  in  the 
leaf.  *  I  consider  the  green  mash  as 
the  best  thing  I  have  heard  of  in 
the  poultry  business.  For  a  large 
flock  I  should  use  alfalfa  for  most 
of  the  greens. — H.  R.  Dakin,  Santa 
Cruz. 


THE  MEDICINE  CHEST. 

It  is  a  good  idea  these  autumn 
days  to  have  a  small  medicine  chest 
handy,  because  often  a  dose  of  physic 
drives  away  colds  that  may  develop 
into  roup  in  just  a  few  days.  For 
a  plain  physic,  a  bottle  of  castor  oil 
will  be  found  efficacious,  but  the 
after-effects  are  not  felt  by  chickens 
as  long  as  are  some  drugs.  Don't 
forget,  too,  that  when  broody  hens 
stay  on  the  nest  in  the  fall  that  they 
ire  breeding  lice  and  harboring  mites 
all  the  time  they  sit.  Some  people 
seem  to  think  because  hens  have 
been  laying  well  all  summer  they 
are  entitled  to  a  rest  in  the  fall; 
but  if  they  need  a  rest  let  them  take 
it  outdoors,  not  on  a  nest.  The  nest 
is  supposed  to  be  for  layers,  who 
jump  off  and  cackle  when  they  have 
deposited  an  egg,  and  there  is  no 
sense  in  letting  non-layers  monopo- 
lize the  nest  for  several  days  at  a 
time  because  they  want  to  rest. 
Bounce  them  off.  put  them  under  a 
wire  coop  right  in  view  of  the  rest 
of  the  flock,  and  they  will  soon  for- 
get the  need  for  solitude.  Feed  and 
water  them,  of  course,  and  let  them 
stay  outdoors  in  the  open  until  the 
fever  leaves  them. 


A  two-day  field  meeting  and  poul- 
try conference  will  be  held  at  the 
Vineland  International  Egg-Laying 
and  Breeding  Contest  at  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  on  October  11  and  12. 


ENTRIES  FOR  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 
LIVESTOCK  SHOW  OPEN  TO  OCTOBER  15. 

For  the  reason  that  entries  for  the  general  livestock  displays  at  the 
San  Francisco  Livestock  Show  closed  October  5,  some  poultry  and 
rabbit  exhibitors  think  all  entries  close  on  that  date.  Entries  in  the 
following  divisions  are  open  until  October  15  and  should  be  addressed 
as»follows:  Poultry  entries  to  George  H.  Croley,  525  Market  street, 
.San  Francisco;  rabbit  entries  to  Walter  Hickling,  3335  Lincoln  avenue, 
Oakland.  , 


Harrison  Bentley  of  Napa  has  170 
hens  and  he  has  kept  account  of  his 
earnings  from  them  for  the  past 
nine  months  and  it  amounts  to 
$690,  and  he  says  they  will  nearly 
reach  $1,000  by  the  end  of  the 
year  at  the  rate  they  are  laying. 
His  expense  for  the  nine  months  was 
$325.06. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Ha  teg  3  cents  per  word  per  week. 


BARKED  PLYMOl'TH  ROCKS — Winners  al 

leading'  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden.  Bos  396,  Los 
Gatos.  Cal.  

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  220-egg  record.  Breeding;  slock,  hatch- 
ing ergs.  Wm.  Larm,  3915  Thirty-ninth 
avenue.  Fruitvale.  Cal.  

"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Fall 
chicks,  eggs.  cockerelB.  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm.  Fairmead,  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from  heavy 
laying  (Hoganized)  stock,  SI  I  per  100.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery, 
408  Sixth  street.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


PRIZE  WINNING  Rouen  and  colored  Mue 
covy  ducks  for  sale.  Choice  Light  Brahma 
cockerels.  $4  to  $10  each.  Muscovy  eggs,  $2 
per  15.    Emma  Miller.  Farmington.  Cal. 


CHICKENS,     DICKS,     GEESE,  GUINEAS, 

Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.    Wm.  A.  French,  645  W. 

Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.  

BAItY  (  MICKS  and  hatching  pggs  from  our 
selected  purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  hens. 
Tupman  Poultry  Farm.  Ceres,  Cal. 


ALBERT  M.  HART,  CLEMENTS.  CAL. — 
Breeder  and  shipper  of  bronze  turkeys. 


LAST  FALL  CUICKS  IN  OCTOBER — Book- 
ing orders  for  spring  deliveries.  Several  va- 
rieties.    Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery. 

Palo    Alto,  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  and 

hens  for  sale.  Order  now  before  prices  ad- 
vance.    Also  Collie  dogs  for  herding.  John 

G   Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  BUFF  DUCKS.  BOUB- 
BON  RED  TURKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch.  R.  2. 
R   144D.  Pomona.  Cal. 


77vCOULSONS  EGG  FOOD 

k.  AF0R  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
At.  m  Jk  Fuu  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
^LZAv'CH  ickens  from 
^^■WASHELL  TO  MARKET " 


^  Devil  Says 


A  Killer  of  Lice  and  Mites 

Devils  Dust  has  been  tried  and  prov- 
en by  long  usage,  thousand*  and 
thousand*  of  package*  have 
killed  million*  and  million*  of 
lice  and  mite*. 

WlffMiii  ii      s»v t—U wim 

T«  SM.  IWt  Dm  wii  i.  1*4  — V  Hw» 
km  la  r-krj  SbMfe  m  Piss*. 

GLOBE  MILLS  Ufa*. 


HAm-sHH-i 


Chickens  Must  Lay 

when  they  are  fed  according  to  NATURE.  This  meam 
balanced  rationa.  COPRO  not  only  make*  better 
layers  but  reduce!  the  cost  of  feeding  as  well. 


contain!  16.4%  Protein,  practically  all  digestible.  Il 
ii  likewise  high  in  percentage  of  lata. 

Laying  hens  are  profitable.  Balance  their  rations 
with  COPRO  and  watch  the  RESULTS. 

FREE  SAMPLE  and  a  copy  of  our  booklet  containing 
valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  "Successful  Feed- 
ing" gladly  sent  on  request.    Write  today. 
If  your  dealer  can't  quote  prices  write  us  direct. 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 
Manufacturers 
155  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Portable-economical 


Perfection  Oil  Heater  is 
easily  carried — up  stairs  or 
down,  from  this  room  to  that 
— anywhere  heat  is  needed. 


PERFECTION 
OIL  HEATER 
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!  HOME  CIRCLE  I 

•  '   IF  I  MISS  ONE  CHANCE. 

( Contributed. ) 

Over  .in    France   where   the  death 

shells  scream 
The  boys  are  fighting  as  in  a  dream; 
A  glorious  dream  of  blood  and  hell, 
While  I  stay  at  home  and  prosper 

well. 

Over  in  France  they  are  dying  now 
Like  red   earth  turned  by  a  giant 
plow; 

They  are  going  across  with  a  smile 
for  me, 

While  I  stay  home  in  security. 

Over  in  France  the  gas  clouds  roll 
And  the  shower  of  steel  is  taking  its 
toll; 

The  flag  drives  on,  but  the  boys  lie 
still, 

While  I  live  on  and  eat  my  fill. 

Great  God  in  heaven,  in  whom  we 
trust, 

Turn  the  food  in  my  throat  to  dust; 
If  I  miss  one  chance  that  may  come 
to  me, 

To  bring  them  home  with  the  vic- 
tory. 

LUCILLA'S  PRIZE. 

"Oh.  but  all  your  marks  .can't  be 
so  bad.  You  always  answer  in  geog- 
raphy." 

.  Beryl  spoke  cheerfully.  It  is  easy 
to  be  cheerful,  Lucilla  reflected,  when 
you  know  that  you  are  pretty  safe 
for  the  general  proficiency  prize,  and 

,  sure,  quite  sure,  of  both  Latin  and 
French!  How  she  wished  this  warm 
afternoon,  as  she  stood  leaning  over 
the  gate  of  Beryl's  pretty  garden, 
that  she  herself  had  studied  hard, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  year 

■  — that  beginning  that  seemed  so  far 
away  now,  in  the  warm  sunshine. 

"There  is  no  geography  prize," 
was  all  the  answer  she  made.  "Ge- 
ography's counted  in  with  general 
English  subjects,  and  my  gram- 
mar"—  She  gave  an  expressive  lit- 
tle shudder. 

"Well,  I'd  do  what  I  could  in  these 
four  weeks,"  advised  Beryl.  "Come 
in  and  rest,  won't  you?  I've  some 
extra  studying  to  do — she  gave  us 
double  Latin  today,  for  some  un- 
known reason!" 

"She"  was,  of  course,  the  language 
teacher. 

"No,  thank  you.  I'll  go  home," 
replied  Lucilla. 

Home  she  Vent,  with  a  very  sober 
little  face.  For  two  long  years  she 
had  been  feeling  fatherless,  because 
her  father  had  been  at  work  "down 
in  the  Zone."  Now  he  had  a  long 
holiday,  and  would  be  home  just 
about  Commencement  Day,  and  Lu- 
cilla would  have  no  prize  to  show 
him!  He  had  spoken  of  his  anxiety 
about  her  school  work  in  so  many 
lessons,  and  she  had  always  meant 
to  "put  on  steam,"  but  somehow  she 
had  not  done  it,  and  now  Commence- 
ment was  four  weeks  off  and  exam- 
inations three. 

I  "You  had  better  rest  before  you 
begin  to  work,  dear,"  suggested  Mrs. 
Dean,  as  her  daughter  entered. 

"Mother,"  began  Lucilla,  desper- 
ately. "Please  take  out  my  reports, 
and  let's  go  over  them.  I  want  to 
see  just  where  I  stand." 

Mrs.  Dean  went  to  the  desk.  As 
she  looked  at  Lucilla's  troubled  face, 
she  felt  tempted  to  bid  her  not 
worry;  that  her  father  would  be  so 
glad  to  be  with  his  loved  ernes  that 
he  would  not  think  much  about  the 
prize  that  wouldn't  be  there.  But 
she  was  a  wise  mother  as  well  as  a 
tender  one.  It  occurred  to  her  that 
perhaps  this  trouble  now  might  make 
her  heedless  little  daughter  more  in- 
dustrious in  the  future.  So  she 
handed  out  the  reports  without  a 
word,  and  sat  down  to  her  work, 
embroidery  for  Lucilla's  Commence- 
ment frock. 

Lucilla  was  reading  the  disheart- 
ening figures,  when  a  knock  sounded 
at  the  door.  She  looked  up.  and 
gave  a  cry  of  joy.  There  stood  her 
much  loved  little  cousin,  Charlotte 
Gray. 

'"Why,  Lottie!  How  did  you  get 
here  alone?"  she  cried,  for  Lottie 


was  only  ten,  and  her  home  was 
thirty  miles  away. 

"Mother's  .here,  too,"  explained 
Lottie,  and  her  mother  came  in  at 
that  minute. 

While  Mrs.  Gray  and  Mrs.  Dean 
conferred  over  supper  preparation  in 
the  kitchen,  Lottie  told  her  own 
small  woes  to  Lucilla,  while  Lucilla 
flew  back  and  forth,  setting  the 
table. 

"Mother's  going  away,  and  I'm 
coming  here.  I  want  to  come  here, 
but  I  don't  want  mother  to  go 
away,"  she  explained,  her  little  face 
puckered  perplexedly. 

That  night,  when  Lottie  was  safely 
tucked  away  in  a  cot  in  Lucilla's 
room,  Mrs.  Gray  told  her  daughter 
that  her  sister-in-law  was  traveling 
West  to  see  her  twin  brother  mar- 
ried, and  that  she  feared  the  long 
trip  for  Lottie,  who  had  not  been 
strong.  That  was  why  Lottie  was 
to  stay  with  them. 

The  next  day,  with  rather  better 
lessons  than  usual,  and  proudly 
chaperoning  her  cousin,  Lucilla 
found  the  day  go  quickly.  But  Lot- 
tie— rather  a  spoiled  little  girl,  if 
the  truth  be  told — had  been  un- 
happy. She  did  not  like  her  teacher. 
She  did  not  like  her  classmates.  She 
could  not  do  the  lessons. 

Lucilla  coaxed  and  petted,  and 
finally  helped  her  so  much  with  the 
lessons  that  Lottie  went  to  bed 
cheered. 

The  next  day,  in  order  to  bring 
about,  if  possible,  pleasanter  rela- 
tions between  Lottie  and  the  other 
members  of  her  grade,  Lucilla  spent 
all  recess  with  them.  Only  one  of 
the  class,  Roberta  West,  seemed  able 
to  put  up  with  Lottie,  and  she  was 
the  very  dullest. 

"Come  to  our  house  after  supper, 
if  your  mother  will  let  you,"  pro- 
posed Lucilla.  "And  I  wili  help  you, 
with  Lottie." 

This  proposal  poor  dull  little  Rob- 
erta hailed  with  joy.  The  next  day, 
two  other  backward  children  asked 
to  be  allowed  the  same  privilege. 
Lucilla  said,  with  a  smile,  "The  more 
the  merrier." 

"But,  mother,"  she  cried,  that 
night  when  Lottie  was  in  bed,  "I 
find  my  lessons  easier,  not  harder, 
for  all  this  extra  work.  Isn't  that 
odd?" 

"I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Dean,  smiling, 
"that  your  love  for  Lottie  makes  the 
extra  work  easy,  and  that  the  exer- 
cise makes  your  own  less  formidable. 
Your  trouble  was  always  bringing 
yourself  to  settle  down  and  make  a 
beginning." 

The  three  weeks  went  swiftly  by. 
Just  before  Commencement  Mrs.  Grey 
returned  and  took  Lottie  away,  but 
the  "evening  class  for  study,"  as 
the  little  girls  called  it,  went  on  till 
the  examinations  were  in  full  swing. 

"Well,"  sighed  Lucilla,  the  night 
before  Commencement,  which  was 
also  the  day  of  her  father's  expected 
return,  "I've  just  not  failed;  that's 
all.  But  I'm  at  the  foot  of  those 
who  passed." 

"Next  year  you'll  do  better," 
prophesied  her  mother,  "and  don't 
cry  over  spilt  milk,  dear.  Make 
stepping-stones  of  your  failures.  We 
can  all  do  that." 

For  the  second  time  in  this  story 
a  loud  knock  at  the  door,  much 
louder  than  the  first,  startled  mother 
and  daughter,  but  before  it  could  be 
answered  it  opened  from  without.  A 
tall,  bronzed  man  stood  there,  and 
the  next  moment,  after  joyful  cries  of 
"Wife!"  "Daughter!"  "Father!" 
"John!"  the  three  were  clasped  in 
one  embrace.  Even  prizes  seemed 
very  small  things  beside  that  hap- 
piness. 

But  the  next  day,  when  other 
girls,  including  Beryl,,  went  up  for 
their  prizes,  Lucilla's  heart  sank 
again.  It  would  have  been  nice,  oh, 
it  would,  if  she  could  have  crowned 
her  father's  home-coming  with  the 
success  he  valued  for  her! 

There  was  no  prize,  however.  No 
one  remembered  that  she  had  writ- 
ten a  special  essay,  or  done  anything 
deserving  of  an  extra  prize.  The 
Commencement  festivities  came  to 
an  end,  and  only  one  thing  could 
have  been  worse — if  she  had  failed! 

Mr.  Dean,  with  his  wife's  hand  on 
his  arm,  and  his  other  hand  on  Lu- 
cilla's shoulder,  said  not  a  word 
about  his  disappointment,  for  which 


Lucilla  was  grateful,  but  his  very 
silence  intensified  her  own  regret 
Oh,  if  one  could  realize  in  Septem- 
ber the  month  that  school  girls  take 
lightly,  what  it  means  to  have  a 
good  start! 

Just  as  they  were  at  supper,  a 
meal  which  Mrs.  Dean  had  made  very 
festive  indeed,  there  came  the  third 
and  last  knock  of  this  story. 

Two  little  girls,  Roberta  and  an- 
other, stood  outside  the  door  when 
Mr.  Dean  opened  it. 

"For  Lucilla,'  'they  said,  handing 
him  a  packet.  "From  our  fathers 
and  mothers." 

They  ran  away,  laughing.  He 
brought  the  packet  in,  and  gave  it  to 
his  daughter. 

"It  isn't  your  birthday,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"Open  it,  dear";  her  mother  was 
interested  as  Lucilla  herself. 

The  packet  proved  to  contain  a 
handsome  edition  of  Longfellow's 
poems,  and  on  the  flyleaf  were  these 
words: 

"To  Lucilla  Dean:  An  apprecia- 
tion of  her  kind  help  during  the  last 
month  of  term." 

Underneath  this  inscription  were 
the  names  of  three  fathers  and  three 
mothers. 

"But  I  never  'dreamed!'"  cried 
Lucilla,  with  shining  eyes.  "I  only 
wanted  to  help  those  who  were  kind 
to  Lottie!" 

"But  you  need  not  call  this  a 
Commencement  without  a  prize,"  said 
her  father,  with  a  smile.  "Now,  are 
you  ready  for  fried  chicken?" — Lee 
Wyndham. 

THE  SECRET. 

• 

To  a  Dimple  said  a  Frown, 
"I  would  give  you  half  a  crown, 
To  teach  me  how  a  compliment  to 
win." 

To  the  Frown  replied  the  Dimple, 

"Why  the  trick  is  very  simple: 

Dance  on  tiptoe  all  around  the  mouth 

and  chin."        T  ,     „   m  ., 
— John  B.  Tabb. 


Where  Shall  We 
Send  YOUR  COPY 
of  This  Book? 

It's  ready  for  the  mail  just  the  in- 
stant we  receive  a  postcard  from 
you  giving  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress. 

— a  book  of  112  pages. 
It  contains  valuable 
information  about  GOOD 
furniture  and  home  fur- 
nishings. Practically 
every  illustration  is  from 
an  ACTUAL  PHOTO- 
GRAPH. 

Write  for  this  FREE  book  today. 
Be  sure  to  address  Mail  Order  Di- 
vision No.  23. 


724-738    SOUTH  BROADWAY, 
LOS  ANGELES. 


GENERAL  THRIFT 
MAKES  TREMENDOUS  GAINS; 

Before  the  Food  Administration  took  charge  of  food  stuffs, 
the  average  housewife  was  not  wasteful,  but  she  learned  of  the 
possibility  of  still  further  thrift  as  the  result  of  scientific  research 
in  food  values  and  began  immediately  to  practice  economy  on 
a  new  and  more  comprehensive  scale. 
The  average  person,  man  or  woman,  does  not  realize  that  from  sixty 
to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  their  stoves  is  wasted,  abso- 
lutely lost  up  the  chimney  through  smoke,  soot  and  fumes. 

When  scientific  research  has  proven  this,  why  continue  to  waste  when 
an  easy  means,  a  clean  way  of  correcting  the  error,  overcoming  the  loss, 
is  offered  in  so  simple  and  inexpensive  a  device  as  the  "Premier"  Burner, 
making  real  gas,  clean  heat,  from  kerosene? 

Write  for  Information  and  Circular. 


Burner  Prepaid  Anywhere  $5.00 


Unlimited  Guarantee 


Premier  Burner  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Home  office  and  Factory,  246  So.  Spring  St. 


Buy  Paints  Direct 
Save  50  per  cent 

ARTISANS'  PAINTS  are  sold  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer and  are  made  for  all  purposes — houses, 
silos,  barns,  windmills,  etc.:  a  high  gTade,  dur- 
able, elastic  wearing  paint,  made  for  the  western 
country;  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satisfaction; 
desirable  colors;  covering  about  '200  square  feet 
to  the  gallon;  sold  only  in  50-gaJlon  barrels,  half 
barrels  of  25  gallons  and  cases  of  10-  gallons. 


ARTISANS'  PAINTS  (Red  Green  or  Brown),  75c. 
Kal.  (barrels),  7i)c.  gallon  (Vi  barrels),  85c.  gal- 
lon (cases).  RUBBERKOTK  for  roofs  is  made  for 
all  Euakes  of  root's,  either  Composition,  Felt.  Tin. 
Galvanized  iron,  Cnrrugated  Iron,  Paper,  Shingles, 
Shakes,  etc.;  covering  about  100  square  feet  to  the 
gallon,  ii  heavy  coating  with  an  ASBKSTOS 
BINDER.  Kl  BBERKOTE  (Dark  Green,  Red  or 
Brown),  60c.  gallon  (barrels),  64c.  gallon  (V* 
barrels),  70c.  gallon  (cases)  RIBBK.RKOTK  GRAPHITE  (Black),  45c.  Dillon  (barrels). 
19c.  gallon  (V£  barrels),  55c.  gallon  (cases). 

We  Pay  Freight  to  Any  Railroad  Point  in  Arizona,  Nevada  and  California 

IMPORTANT — Should  You  Prefer,  send  name  of  your  bank  when  you  send  your  order; 
you  can  pay  bank  when  goods  arrive. 

Measure  Your  Buildings  and  Roofs  and  Send  in  Your  Order  Today.  We  can  match  any 
shade  or  furnish  any  color,  including  White.  Orders  Filled  Day  Received. 

ARTISANS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


SALES  OFFICE: 


407=8-9  Exchange  Bldg., 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


>nn  Francisco,  October  9,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

Wheat  is  selling  at  the  prices  nnnouuced 
by  the  Federal  Grain  Corporation,  and 
tliese  prices  will  doubtless  be  maintained 
for  the  present  crop.  The  prices  quoted 
are  for  grain  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.  Los 
Angeles,  Seattle,  Tacoiua  and  Portland, 
and  guaranteed  at  least  $2  per  bushel 
f  u.  b.  shipping  point.  The  price  of  sacks 
and  sacking  not  Included. 

No.  1  hard  $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft   2.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do,  No.  2   2.13 

do,  No.  2   2.09 

BARLEY. 

Barley  continues  weak,  although  the 
price  of  choice  iced  has  been  but  slightly 
lowered.  A  small  amount  of  choice 
brewing  barley  standard  was  sold  this 
week  at  $2.25. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.10<g2.15 

OATS. 

oats  are  stagnant.  The  top  price  has 
been  maintained,  but  the  range  has  been 
inc  reased  in  feed  oats  to  stimulate  move- 
ment. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2,404/2.55 

Bed   seed    2.9903.10 

CORN. 

There  is  still  a  little  of  the  old  Cali- 
fornia crop  in  odd  lots.  The  demand 
is  almost  nil  and  $4  was  the  top  price  at 
Which  any  movement  was  started.  Milo 
maize  and  Egyptian  are  nominally  un- 
changed. • 

(First-hand    prices  on   strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

California  sacked   $3.90fti4.00 

Milo  maize    3.95<S|4.05 

Egyptian    4.05@4.10 

HAT. 

The  receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week 
were  704  tons,  compared  to  934  the  pre- 
vious week.  Practically  all  the  hay  re- 
ceived had  been  out  in  the  recent  rains 
and  was  more  or  less  damaged.  There 
has  been  practically  no  market  during 
the  week,  as  wet  hay  has  been  sold  in 
accordance  to  the  amount  of  damage 
shown. 

Wheat  No.  l   $24,004/20.00 

do.    Xo.   2   21.0ftt23.00 

Choice   tame  oat   25.004/27.00 

Wild    oat,    new   19.00fti  23.00 

Barlev,   new    19.004/23.00 

Alfalfa,  first  cutting   10.004/.  20.00 

do,  second  cutting   22.004*24.00 

Stock    18.004/ 21.00 

Barley  straw   SoftjiSOc 

FEEDSTCFFS. 

Hulled  barley  and  rolled  oats  were 
lower  in  response  to  the  weakness  shown 
in  the  whole  grain.  The  entire  market 
is  weak.  Reports  from  country  districts 
state  that  grass  has  never  been  known 
to  be  in  liner  condition  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Ranges  resemble  springtime. 
This  is  having  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
feedstuff  market. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $:!4.00<g35.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   45.50 

CratK    1  corn    86.00@88.00 

OUcft.    78.00 

Rolled  barley   Ki.oofti  47.00 

Boiled   oats    5U.00ft/  57.00 

Bran,  carload  lots  in  S.  F   23.75 

Mixed  feed,  do,  do   25.00 

Middlings,  do,  do   25.75 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

Potatoes  and  onions  were  lower  owing 
to  the  ample  supplies  and  somewhat  re- 
stricted demand.  While  some  onions  sold 
as  low  as  90c."  they  were  mostly  "olT" 
stock.  A  quiet  market  for  both  these 
descriptions  is  looked  lor  during  the  next 
few  weeks.  Beans  came  in  in  good 
quantity  this  week  and  sold  below  last 
week's  quotations.  Lettuce  is  again 
plentiful  and  15c  was  about  the  top  price. 
Cucumbers  have  advanced. 

Peas   Nominal 

String  beans   4@6c 

Harden   beans   lift/ 7c 

Wa  x  beans,  per  lb  5ft/  0c 

Carrots,  per  sack  S5cft2$1.00 

Rhubarb.  San  Jose,  per  box  $1,004*1.25 

Summer  squash   50ft/75c 

Pumpkins  $1.00 

Cucumbers  (hothouse),  per  box  None 

do.  Alameda,  lugs   75c fti $1.25 

Eggplant,  per  box  75cft/$1.00 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  doz  15c 

Celery,  bunch   20fti>25c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate — 

Merced   Nominal 

Bay   $1.2547)1.50 

I'otatoes — 

Garnet  Chile,  on  street  None 

Whites   $2,004,  2.1B 

Sweets,  per  sack   3.75ftJ4.00 

Onions — 

River  Reds   None 

Yellows   90oft7$1.15 

Australian   Browns   90c4i$1.15 

Garlic,    new   134/ 15c 

Green  corn.  Alameda,  per  sock. ...  Nominal 
Okra   5<§>7c 

BKANS. 

Large  white  beans  of  the  new  crop  are 
now  on  the  market,  but  other  descrip- 
tions of  the  191S  crop  are  not  expected  to 
arrive  for  two  or  three  weeks  yet.  Sev- 
eral descriptions  have  advanced  in  price. 

Ravos.  per  ctl   $  7.754/  7.90 

Blockeyes    6.90*/'  7.00 

Cranberry  beans    10.351b.  10.50 

Limns  (south,  recleaned)   ii.70ftjii.oo 

Pinks    7.40®  7.G0 

Bed    kidneys  Nominal 

Mexican  Reds    7.25ftD  7.40 

Teparv  beans    7.00ft"*  7.50 

Carbanzos    8.004}'  8.7.1 

Large  whites,   new  crop   0.404?  9.75 

POll.TRY. 

There  was  something  of  a  slump  lf>  the 
poultry    market    this    week,   especially  in 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


ii.\crs  and  roosters.  Turkeys  sold  at  a 
higher  price  and  squabs  advanced  from 
5c  to  8c  a  pound.  The  Stato  receipts 
were  up  to  the  mark  and  three  cars  are 
reported  to  have  arrived  from  the  Fast. 
Turkeys,  live,  young  spring.  lh . . . .3*4/ 40o 

do,  old   354.1.30c 

do,  dressed,  old   42(&44c 

Broilers,  iy.  to  2  lbs  39<(t42e 

do,  1»A   lbs  45c 

do,  %  to  IVi  lbs  47c 

Fryers   32c 

Ileus,  extra,  per  lb:,  colored  34c 

do,  Leghorn   30@31c 

Smooth   young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   33c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  „  .24c 

Ueese,  young,  per  lb  27ftji2Sc 

do,  old,  per  lb  25c 

S.|iiabs,  per  lb  55@60c 

Ducks   29(g|3uc 

do,  old   25<&27c 

Belgian  hares   18@20c 

Jack  rabbits   $1.50ftj3.00 

BUTTER. 

""Butter  was  weaker  on  larger  receipts, 
after  the  lirst  day's  advance  to  68c.  A 
slight  reaction  occurred  at  the  end  and 
extra  closed  at  03c.  A  demand  for  prime 
lirst  advanced  that  description  0c  from 
its  last  quotations.  It  almost  immedi- 
ately reacted  one  cent,  but  closed  only 
2c  Below  extra. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Kxtra   88     07     64     62     63  63 

Prime   lirst....   -      —     62     61      61  61' 

Firsts   Nominal  • 

EGGS. 

Extra  eggs  reacted  with  the  slump  in 
butter,  going  down  2c  from  the  high 
mark.  Small  arrivals,  however,  immedi- 
ately strengthened  the  market  and  it  re- 
acted to  the  high  point  at  the  close.  On 
the  close  there  was  not  enough  extras  to 
make  a  market  and  the  members  turned 
to  .extra  pullets,  which  jumped  3VaC  to 
59c  on  the  increased  demand. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

I'xtras   66     65     64     6i'A  65  66 

Kxtra  lata   •  Nominal 

Firsts   Nominal 

Kxtra  pullets.. 50     55 '4  54      54 Vj  55  59 

CHEESE. 

The  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange 
dm  posted  the  following  notice  in  refer- 
ein-e  to  cheese:  "The  call  of  storage 
cheese  is  hereby  discontinued  until  fur- 
ther notice,  the  call  having  been  reopened 
onlv  to  assist  in  marketing  the  cheese 
held  In  storage  prior  to  January  1,  191S, 
in  line  with  the  requirements  of  the  Food 
Administration."  It  is  said  that  all  this 
cheese  has   now  been   cleaned  up. 

California  Cheddar,  flats,  fancy  30V.c 

Fam  v  California  flats,  per  lb  30c 

First  California  Hals,  per  lb  27c 

California  Y.  A.  fancy  31c 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy   3>>e 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  Nominal 

Monterey  cheese   24ft22ic 

'  FRESH  FRUITS.  ____ 

The  market  is "  rapidly  becoming  dom- 
inated by  apples,  which  are  in  good  de- 
ma  ml.  The  berry  market  continue  steady, 
and  while  some  of  the  fruit  shows  the 
effect  of  rains  it  is  not  in  bad  shape  for 
Immediate  consumption. 


Apples   $1.504?2.50 

Peaches.  4-box  crate   73<i3(1.25 

Figs,  black,  per  box  None 

do,  double  layer  75c@$1.00 

do,  Single  Bow  Whites  75ctii$l.(Hl 

Strawberries,    pe  r    ebest  $s.00ft<  lo.oo 

Blackberries,  per  chest  $8.00©  10.00 

Raspberries,  per  chest  $8,000$  10.00 

Plums   $1,004/  1.50 

Cantaloupes,  flats    None 

do,  ponies   Nominal 

do.  standard   Nominal 

Watermelons,  per  lb  l'itirl  Vic 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  box  ..$1.50422.50 

Grnpes,  seedless  None 

do,  Malaga   $1.09(^1.25 

do,   Foulaiubleu   None 

do,  Tokay   $1,004/  1.25 

do,  Isabella    1.09(91.23 

Persimmons    1.00<gl.50 

Alligator    Pears    3.O0(a'3.5O 

Pomegranates,  per  bpx  $1.50 

_________  CITRUS  FRUIT8.___  

Lemons  were  stronger  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco  market  this  week  and  50c  was  added 
lo  the  selling  price  of  each  description. 
Oranges  and  grapefruit  continue  strong, 
and.  although  they  are  expected  to  go 
higher,  no  change  in  quotations  is  made 
this  week. 

Oranges   $7.504J,S.50 

Lemons,  fancy    4.504/5.50 

do,  choice    4.00«c4.50 

do.  standard    3.50454.00 

Grapefruit    5.5O@7.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
In  addition  to  taking  over  the  entire 
prune  crop  for  1918  in  California,  the 
Government  has  commandeered  the  Ore- 
gon prune  crop  of  40-90s  for  this  year. 
Its  action  regarding  prunes  has  caused 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  apples  and 
peers.  Buyers  are  now  paying  the  grow- 
ers 14c  to  15c  for  dried  apples  and  12c 
to  15c  for  dried  pears. 

Apples   144/lSc 

Pears   124/ 15c 

Prunes,  graded,  price  to  growers: 

gain  In  dip   tic 

Prunes,  graded,  prices  to  growers: 

20-30,  Inclusive,  per  lb  15c 

31-41.   Inclusive,   basis   10c 

42-51.  inclusive,  basis   9^c 

52-61,  Inclusive,  basis   8V4c 

62-71.  inclusive,  basis   8%c 

82-91.  inclusive,  basis   8c 

92-101.  iucluslve.  basis   Rc 

102-121.   inclusive,   per  lb...  4%o 

122  and  up.  per  lb  4c 

Apricots   124? 19c 

Figs   1343!17c 

Raisins — 

Muscats   3%* 

Thompsons   "He 

Sultanas   <*Hc 

RICE. 

The  first  sales  of  paddy  will  probably 
be  postponed  until  next  week  on  account 
of  October  12  being  a  legal  holiday. 

Paddy  rice,  1918  crop  $4.32 

Clear  No.  1.  1918  crop,  at  mill   7.00 

HONEY. 

The  honey  crop  is  said  to  he  pretty 
well  out  of  first  hands  now  and  except 
for  odd  lots  there  will  be  little  more 
buying  this  season  from  beemen.  It  is 
reported  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
honey  is  held  in  storage  bv  some  of  the 
dealers  of  this  city. 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  J.  L, 
Surruniento,  October  8,  1918. 

Tokays  shipped  since  the  rain  have  in 
a  great  many  instances  been  showing  up 
ripe  and  watery  and  prices  realized  for 
this  stock  ranged  considerably  lower  than 
Tokays  that  arrived  sound.  A  few  cars 
of  Tokays  that  were  shipped  East  by 
express  brought  unusualy  high  prices. 

Malagas  have  been   selling  to  decidedly  | 
good    advantage    and    most    of    the  stock 
lias   been  arriving  in  good  condition. 

The  movement  of  Kmperors  had  hardly 
begun  when  shipments  were  curtailed  on 
account  of  the  weather.  A  few  cars  have 
been  shipped  Fast  for  storage  purposes, 
but  a  large  percentage  of  the  stock  has 
been  sold  al  private  sale.  Possibly  50 
per  cent  of  the  Kmperors  this  year  that 
Qrdinarily  would  be  packed  in  sawdust 
will  be  shipped  in  lugs,  and  the  trade 
Deems  to  have  taken  kindly  to  this  pack- 
age, though  it  is  not  as  suitable  for  re- 
shipment  as  the  drum  or  keg. 

A  few  cars  of  late  winter  pears  will 
move  this  week,  whic  h  will  clean  up  the 
tree  fruit  season,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  some  Santa  Clara  Anjous  and 
Winter  Nellis. 

It  is  reported  that  a  few  thousand  har- 


Natle. 

rels  of  Spanish  Alinerias  are  en  route  to 
New  York.  It  is  predicted,  however,  that 
the  importation  of  this  variety  will  be 
extremely  light  this  year  and  we  look 
for  an  unusually  strong  and  high  market 
on  late  grapes  if  the  stock  arrives  in 
good  condition. 

Averages  for  the  week: 

New  York:  Crapes— Zinfanrtel.  $1.8.8; 
Alicante  Bouehet.  $2.36:  Mission,  $2:  Ma- 
laga. $2.10:  Cornichon,  $2.38:  Tokay,  $2.27: 
Muscat.  SLSK;  Kmperors.  $3.23.  Pears— 
Bartlett.  $3.07:"  B.  Hardy,  $3.62;  Winter 
Nellis.  $3.1*:  B.  Ulalrgcnn,  $3.70.  Peaches 

Phillip   Cling.   $1.60;    Levi,  $1.68. 

Boston:  Grapes— Tokay,  $2.30;  Malaga. 
$2.08;  Black  Prince.  $1.92:  Alicante  Bou- 
ehet. $1.02:  Ziufandel.  $1.42;  Muscat.  $1.75; 
Mission,  $1.50;  Cornichon,  $2.57.  Pears — 
Bartlett.  $4.11:  P..  Hardy.  $4.08;  B.  Clair- 
genu.  $4.57.    Peaches  -Levi  Clings,  $1.70. 

Chicago:  Grapes— Cornichon.  $2.28;  Ma- 
laga. $1.85:  Tokav,  $1.95;  Emperors,  $3.14; 
Muscat,  $1.75.  Pears  —  Bartlett,  $3.45. 
Peaches— Levi.  $1.65. 

Shipments  from  September  2/  to  Octo- 
her  4,  inclusive  (incomplete!  :  4  peaches, 
83  pears.  1091  grapes.  Total  shipments  to 
date.  1918:  18,255  cars.  Total  shipments 
To  date.  1917:    10.1KI5  cars. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  October  8.  1918. 
The  quality  of  the  offerings  of  Califor- 
nia oranges  this  week  was  of  the  highest, 
so  with  a  strong  demand  for  the  fruit 
from  the  hospitals  and  a  steady  call  from 
the  I'.  S.  Quartermaster's  Department 
prices  ruled  high  .  In  the  auction  mar- 
ket prices  ranged  from  $0  for  poorer 
grades  of  fruit  to  $11.55  for  the  best. 
F.  0.  b.  quotations  were  on  the  basis  of 
$7.50  to  $8,  according  to  sizes.  About 
"OH  to  350  cars  of  Valencias  remain  to 
be  shipped,  but  they  will  be  cleaned  up 
at  good  prizes  before  the  Florida  oranges 
arrive  in  quantity.  The  new  crop  in 
Southern  California  gives  promise  of 
early  shipments  in  some  sections.  In  Cen- 
tral California  the  best  districts  will  pro- 


duce 40  per  cent  of  normal  crop,  but 
elsewhere  estimates  are  placed  at  25  per 
cent.  Sizes  will  run  large  owing  to  the 
short  crop. 

California  lemons  are  again  in  demand. 
The  foreign  lemons  have  been  cleaned  np 
and  the  new  crop  from  abroad  will  prob- 
ably not  arrive  before  December.  Sup- 
plies of  old  stock  in  storage  are  ex- 
hausted, but  all  lemon  houses  have  an 
accumulation  of  sweated  frnlt  owing  to 
recent  low  market  conditions.  F.  o.  b. 
quotations  are  on  the  basis  of  $4. 

The  total  shipments  of  citrus  fruits 
from  Southern  California  for  the  season 
are:  Oranges,  13.944  boxes;  last  season, 
38,907.  Total  shipments  of  lemons  this 
season,  5<iO0  boxes;  last  season,  7536. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Ins    \ncelcr».   October  8,  191S. 
BUTTER. 

This  market  reached  the  high  point  <•■ 
tin  tin    past   week  and  lost  'lie.  add 

vauce  before  the  close  of  the  week.  n<fl 
.c-.ipls  lor  the  week  were  2JT>5,400  poundM 
against  291.700  pounds  the  same  week  laafl 
year.  This  shortage  in  the  supply  una 
sharp  advanc  e  in  San  Francisco  tjie  earlfl 
part  of  our  review  week  caused  deuledj 
on  'change  to  bid  extras  up  Wednegd 
day  to  60c.  and  this  price  was  maintained 
up  to  Saturday.  There  was  withdrawn 
from  cold  storage  during  the  week  td 
meet  this  Shortage  In  fresh  receipts  62.4 
736  pounds,  against  4040  pounds  the  samd 
week  last  year. 

We  quote : 

California  extra  creamery  5___ 

do,  prime  first   ■  .VS<|! 

do,  Brst  .'  ",m 

Dally  quotations — 

1918—  Tn.  Wed.  Thn.  Fri.  Sat.  Moal 
F.xtra   58     60     60     60     00     08  1 

1917— 

Extra   46     40     46     46     46     46  I 

EOG8. 

Continued  scarcity  of  fresh  stock  caused 
a  firm  and  fairly  active  market  the  pasfl 
week  for  all  fresh  receipts,  and  the  higd 
prices  caused  the  trade  to  use  cold  stori 
age  more  freely.  The  receipts  of  f real 
eggs  by  railroad  for  the  week  were  419 
cases,  against  527  cases  the  same  weed 
last  year.  The  receipts  by  truck  werd 
2090  cases,  against  2635  cases  the  snrod 
week  last  year.  There  was  withdrawn 
from  cold  storage  during  the  week  3429 
cases,  against  5141  cases  the  same  weed 
last  year. 

Daily  quotations: 

1918—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Rat.  Moid 

Kxtra   60     60     60     60     60     00  ] 

Case  count  ...54  .54  54  54  54  54  j 
Pullets   50     50     50     48     48     48  1 

1917— 

Extra   51     51     51     51     51     52  ■ 

Case  count   ...46     46     46     46     46     49  I 

Pullets   42     42     42     42     42     42  I 

POULTRY. 

The  market  was  hardly  so  strong  od 
fryers  and  hens.  Broilers  were  in  lighter* 
supply  and  were  in  fair  demand  and  sold 
up  2c.  Tnrkeys  in  good  demand  and  rid] 
market  for  young  toms  firm.  Ducks  quiets 
but  steady.    Geese  dull. 

The  following  prices  were  agreed  upon, 
last  Friday.  October  4,  and  hold  good 
until  the  coming  Friday: 

Broilers,  1ft?  1'4    lbs  37d 

Broilers,  lv.ftiisj   lbs  37d 

Fryers.  2(53  lbs-  .•  3l« 

Roasters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  op  31d 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  lb  20fl 

Hens   2flti>".' 

Tom  turkeys   32@S5d 

Ducks   22tif2d 

Geese   ISa 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  were  slow  sale  and  lower,  coma 
ing  in  more  freely  and*  the  trade  not  insj 
dined  to  stock  up.  Onions  were  also  dud 
and  »  little  lower  String  beans  slow  sad 
and  weak,  while  lima  beans  were  dull  and 
lower.  Sweet  potatoes  off  a  little  and 
continue  to  drag.  Celery  coming  in  mnrfu 
freely  and  slow  sale  ami  lower.  Cabhaad 
dull  and  lower.  No  shipping  demand! 
local  sales  light. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Bell  peppers,  per  lh  2'(.<ff3d 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  2"A«?d 

String  beans,  per  lb  4©4"__| 

Lima  beans   '*,®'5l 

Potatoes,  local,  per  lug  75cft?.«l  fta 

do.  do.  per  cwt  \  $1.7."ifti  2  <m 

do.  northern,  per  cwt..,   2.004/2."^ 

Sweet  potatoes-,  per  lb  .'  ^i^ji 

Garlic,  per  lb  SSp*i 

Onions—  Stockton  Yellow  Dan-vers. 

cwt  $1  40ftrl  5_5 

Onions.  White  Globe,  per  cwt....  1.75<jf2___ 

Cabbage,   per  100  lbs   l.*B 

Celery,  crate    3.00i*§3.2B 

FRUITS. 

All  good  fresh  stock  in  good  demand! 
Apples  steady  at  last  week's  prices.  Nd 
1  pears  and  peaches  continue  to  sell  fairldj 
well.  Grapes  in  good  supply,  and  demand 
good.  Most  of  thp  offerings  from  nearbyJ 
Figs  slow  sale  and  lower.  Quinces  steaod 
and  in  fair  demand.  Some  Japanese  perji 
slmnions  now  coming  In,  but  selling  slow! 
We  quote  from  growers: 

Figs.  Blac  I,  Spanish.  7- lb,  box  306 4dJ 

do.  While.  7-lb.  box  304,  4<_a 

Peaches,  freestone,  per  lug  $1  o<>4;  l  *3B 

do,  clings,  per  lug  ,  1.25<ai.(d 

Pears,  local,  per  lb  2fti 

Pears.  Mountain   3"4Q4_| 

Grapes—   

Malagas,    per   lb  2'«.4?"i«j 

do,  Muscat,  per  lb  26t2VM 

do.  Llbertv.  per  lh  2M,48?d 

do.  Rose  Pern,  per  lb  2'A4?V 

do.  Tokav.  pe  r  lb  44/54 

dlf.  Cornic  lion   44541,* 

do.  Black  Morocco,  lb  44"i."_( 

Apples.   Bellefleur.  4  tier  S1.ft5tirY.1B 

do,  314-tler    1.70©1.8B 

do.  Grnvenstein.  4-tier    2.25 

do.  do.  4M,-tier    2dl 

do.  Relletburs,  local,  per  lb  2'*-'"''«— 

Avocado  pear"   small,  per  d oz . . . SOcti? >2 0B 

do.  large,  per  doz  $4  ooti?r..<t« 

Onlnces.  lug     '  ■'^J-Tm 

Japanese  persimmons,  per  lb  OtitllB 

WALNUTS. 
Some  few  were  delivered  the  past  wfB 
the  lirst  of  the-  season.  So  strong  w  id 
the  demand,  despite  the  high  pri'-nBj 
named,  that  thev  were  advanced  2c  al 
around  and  held  Arm  at  this  improve! 
ment.  We  quote  f.  o.  b.  California  points 
1918  191TB 

Fancy  budded    3314*       24c  « 

Standard  budded    31c  21c  g 

No.  1  soft  shell   99c  20C3B 

No.  'soft  shell   27c  *MH 

ItF.RRIES. 

Fancy  strawberries  were  sharplv  highd 
and  raspberries  and  blackberries  wer! 
firm  at  quotations.     Demand  only  fait  id 

the  high  prices,  .  .  _i_i 
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HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL  ABOUT  IT? 
Frankly,  how  do  you  like  the  Rural  Press  nowadays?  How  does  it 
meet  your  needs?  How  does  it  compare  with  other  farm  papers? 
How  do  you  like  the  improvements  we  are  making?  Here  is  what 
one  subscriber  thinks  about  it,  and  he  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  the 
real  value  of  the  paper,  for  he  is  none  other  than  Mr.  Luke  Powell, 
the  well-known  District  Horticulturist  of  Prosser,  Wash.    He  says: 

"Workfce  on  a  salary  that  cannot  be  increased  because  of  State  laws,  and  with 
living  expenses  advanced.  I  feel  that  I  can  hardly  afford  to  keep  up  the  subscription 
of  your  valuable  paper,  yet  if  I  am  going  to  stay  in  this  line  of  work  I  do  not  see 
how  J  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  There  are  farm  papers  that  are  real,  and  there 
are  farm  papers  that  are  impostors,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Government  or 
somebody  will  put  such  a  conscription  on  printers'  paper  that  these  junk  farm  papers 
that  are  full  of  advertising  and  poor  Information  will  have  to  go  out  of  business. 
They  are  irresponsible  and  full  of  irresponsible  dope.  This  may  sound  a  little  erratic, 
but"  if  it  were  possible  I  would  have  every  farm  oaper  passed  on  by  a  board  of 
censors  and  then  require  every  farmer  to  take  one  or  more  of  these  papers  and  spend 
so  much  time  each  day  reading  them.  My  work  puts  me  in  personal  touch  with  the 
ranchers,  and  I  can  tell  you  the  ones  who  read  and  the  ones  who  do  not  read;  also 
those  who  read  good  farm  papers  and  those  who  read  -junk."  Your  paper  is  one  that 
has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  although  your  pen  is  pretty  sharp  sometimes.  How- 
ever you  are  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  California  growers  on  the  different  con- 
dition that  exist  in  your  State,  and  I  have  often  wished  that  we  had  such  a  paper 
in  our  own  State  of  Washington." 

We  thank  Mr.  Powell,  and  now  how  about  you?  Is  the  paper  just  as 
valuable  to  you  in  your  line  of  work?  If  so,  won't  you  tell  us  about 
it?  Of  course,  our  marvelous  growth  is  convincing  proof  that  the 
paper  is  giving  satisfaction,  but  we  who  edit  it  are  human,  and  we 
like  to  have  our  heart-strings  touched  by  letters  from  those  who  have 
been  helped.  We  value  them  more  than  our  salary  checks.  They  are 
our  highest  reward.    What  have  you  to  say? 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 
cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro 
ley  Co.,  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  street* 
San  Francisco.  Cal 


REMANCFACTURED  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


APPLES  FROM  GROWER  —  Bulk  pack; 
Bellflower,  Newtown  Pippin,  Langford  Seed- 
ling, fancy  $1.35,  No.  2  grade  $1  per  box. 
Edward  A.  Hall.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  39,  Watson- 
ville,  Cal. 


CO-OPERATION  tnot  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
street,  San  Francisco.  


FOR  SALE— Holt  30  tractor,  Fire  Bottom 
Benicia  plow,  28-inch  disks.  Also  8-foot 
double  disk  harrow.  Price  $2,500.  Fair 
Oaks  Ranch.  Willits.  Cal. 


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street.  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years   


.  Jftrawbearies — 


Karfcyjtaier  30-basket  crate  $3.50@3. 

Poor  to  choice,  30-basUet  crate.  l.oO@Ll 


NS. 

s  booI   most  of  the 


75 

„  ,65 

Blackberries,   .'iO-basket   crate   2.50(3)3.00 

"KhsiiWei  l  ies,  30-basket  i.'ate   3-5O@4.00 

*  •** 

I  As  the  weather 
Week,  the  market  was  dull  for  water- 
melons and  (asiibus.  Quality  falling  off. 
Cantaloupes  about  out  of  season.  Honey- 
dew  inejons  dull  and  a  little  lower.  Of- 
ferings poor. 

L  We  quote  from  growers: 

jCasahas,   per  lb  1@1% 

Watermelons,   per  100   lbs  75c(S$1.00 

Honevdew  melons.  16-inch  crate.  75c@$1.00 

■  do,  jumbo  crate   $2.75@3.00 

BEANS. 

The  market  continues  quiet.  What  de- 
mand there  was  was  mainly  confined  to 
linias    and    blackeyes,    which    sold  fairly 


at  steady  prices.  There  was  also  some 
little  doing  in  pinks  at  quotations.  Te- 
paries  dull  and  lower.  Small  and  large 
whites  neglected. 

Limas,   per  cwt  $11.50 

Large  white,  per  cwt   10.00 

Small  white,  per  cwt   10.00 

Pink,  per  cwt   7.50 

Blackeye,  per  cwt   6.25 

Tepary,  per  cwt   7.50 

HAY. 

The  market  the  past  week  was  duller 
than  ever.  Not  much  in,  but  very  little 
wanted.  Prices  were  lowered  $1  a  ton 
all  around.  Still  buyers  took  hold  in  a 
limited  way. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barlev    hav,    per  ton  $23.00(924.00 

Oat  hav.  per  ton   25.00rri27.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   20.00(S»21.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   21.00@23.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.0O@lO.O0 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  LEASE — SUMMER  SHEEP  RANGE — 

Solid  tract  of  approximately  50,000  acres 
logged-off  lands,  Butte  and  Tehama  counties. 
California,  for  term  of  years  beginning  with 
season  of  1919.  Accessible  and  well  'Watered. 
Estimated  capacity  based  on  previous  use. 
14.000  head.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Diamond  Match  Company,  Grazing  Dep'  , 
Chico.  California. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — A  home  with 
an  income  for  going  ranch  near  schools.  Two 
houses  in  the  center  of  Palo  Alto,  the  uni- 
versity and  cantonment  city.  Always  rented, 
at  your  price.  Addftess,  W.  F.  H..  Times 
Office,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


SEEDS    AND  PLANTS. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  October  9,  1918. 
I  CATTLM— Cattle  of  good  weight  and 
.quality  are  becoming  scarce,  with  a  good 
probability  of  higher  prices  soon  for  this 
kind  of  stock.  Several  large  lots  from 
Oregon  were  recently  shipped  into  this 
market. 

'Grass  steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs.  .ll%@12c 
No.  1,  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs.liy2@ll%c 

Second  quality   10@10%c 

Thin   8@9c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

■    No.  1   7!4@8c 

fc  Second  quality   6%@7c 

Common  to  thin  4@5c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

A  Good   6@7c 

Fair   5@6c 

Thin   4@5c 

Calves- 
Lightweight   11c 

i  Heavy   8%c 

p  Medium   '.  10c 

%  SHEEP — There  is  little  or  no  change 
in  the  sheep  and  lamb  situation.  Owing 
jlo  the  relatively  high  prices  asked  for 
mutton  the  consumptive  demand  is  so 
limited  as  to  be  easily  supplied. 
Lambs— 

I  Yearlings   12@1254c 

Milk   14@14%c 

Sheep — 

Wethers   ll^@12c 

I  Ewes   9@9%c 

{HOilS — The  hog  market  i>  down  again. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  decline  in  the 
■astern  markets.  The  quality  of  those 
'/marketed,  however,  continues  to  be  good. 
■Bogs— 

140  to  300  lbs  1734c 

■DO  to  400  lbs  ,  1714c 

100  to  1)0  lbs  17%C 


Los  Angeles,  October  8.  1918. 
■CATTLE— A  fair  market  was   had  for 
fhoice  fed  steers ;   few  coining  in.  Thin 
and  medium  cattle  are  still  dull. 
■Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs  $9.00012.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   7.50@  8.50 

Hood  cows  and  heifers   7.(100  7.50 

Canncrs    per  cwt   5.00®  5.50 

Calves,    per  cwt   S.50®  9.50 

I  HOGS  -In  sympathy  with  declining 
"markets  in  the  Central  West,  brought 
about  by  a  sharp  decline  in  corn,  the 
market  here  the  past  week  showed  weak- 
ness and  killers  withdrew  t'.ie  premium 
they  were  paying  for  choice  offerings. 
They  are  still  paying  quotations,  however, 
for  good  hogs.  Market  shows  a  down- 
ward tendency. 

W  Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  275@30O  lbs.  .$15.50016.50 

Mixed.   225x275  lbs   16.00017.00 

tight.  1750220  lbs   16.50@18.00 

a  Rough   docked   20   lbs.,   piggy   sows  40 

Hts.  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — But  few  choice  sheep  and 
iambs  are  to  be  had  and  they  are  bring- 
ing steady  prices.  Thin  and  medium 
stuff  is  dull  and  weak. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Prime  wethers   t  $9.00010.00 

Prime  ewes    8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings    9.50010.50 

Lambs   15.00016.00 

Portland.  October  S,  1918. 
CATTLE  Steady:  receipt*.  17!i  Steers, 
prime.  $12.30013.00:  medium  to  good, 
19.75011.00;  good  to  ,  hoi.  e,  $11.00012.00; 
fair  to  medium,  $8.250  9  25;  .0111111011  to 
fair.  $5.750  8  25;  cow*  and  heifer*,  choice, 


$8.0009.00;  medium  to  good,  $5.7507.25; 
fall  to  medium,  $4.7505.75;  canners,  $3.00 
@4.00;  bulls,  $5.1)007.00;  calves,  $9.00® 
12.00;  stockers  and  feeders,  $6.0008.00.  . 

HOGS — Lower;  receipts,  471.  Prime 
mixed,  $10.26019.50;  medium  mixed,  $18.75 
019.00;  rough  heavies,  $17.25017.50;  pigs, 
$15.50016.50:  bulk  of  sales.  $18.75019.00. 

SHEEP — Steady:  receipts,  none.  Prime 
lambs,  $12.00014.00;  fair  to  medium,  $9.00 
011.00:  yearlings,  $10.00011.00;  wethers, 
$9.00ffi  10.00;  ewes,  $6.5009.00. 


Classified  A  dveriisements 

Rates  3  cents  per  word  per  week.  

MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Pumping  plant:  8-h.p.  engine. 
4-in.  centrifugal  pump.  160  ft.  0  in.  6-inch 
pipe.  550  ft.  0  in.  pipe,  one  45  deg.-90  deg. 
elbows.  Plant  can  be  seen  in  operation  any 
time.  Inquire  or  write  G.  W.  Heer.  Santa 
Ynez.  Santa  Barbara  county.  Cal. 


WANTED — 1918  sweet  and  bitter  hard 
shelled  almond  seed,  suitable  for  nursery  plant- 
ing. Seed  must  not  be  bleached.  Submit 
quantity.  sample.  and  price  per  pound. 
Fancher  Creek  Nurseries.  Fresno.  Cal. 


WANTED. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED — Ex- 
perienced in  cereal,  bean,  beet,  alfalfa  culture, 
to  advise  and  supervise  tenant  farmers:  also 
familiar  with  and  to  have  charge  over  pumps, 
motors  and  irrigation.  Must  be  industrious, 
affable  and  good  mixer.  House  and  auto  fur- 
nished.' State  experience,  references  and  sal- 
ary. Address  E.  M.  G..  414  Clay  St..  Monterey. 
Cal.  

POSITION  WANTED  to  take  charge  of  a 
hog  ranch  by  a  single  man.  experienced  in 
handling  registered  stock.  Hans  Duveneck. 
Ukiah.  Cal   

WANTED — Single  man  to  take  charge  of 
and  break  horses  on  large  ranch;  good  wages 
to  competent  man.  Address  Box  1039.  Chico. 
Cal   

EXPERIENCED  MAN  with  small  family 
would  rent  good  ranch  on  shares  or  would 
consider  salary  proposition.  Give  full  par- 
ticulars first  letter.    Wiley  Lewis.  Denair,  Cal. 


STATEMENT   OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT,    CIRCULATION.     ETC.,  RE* 
QUIRED  RY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST   24,  1912, 
Of  Pacific  Rural  Press,  published  weekly  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  October  1,  1918. 

State  of  California,  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Frank  Honeywell,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  publisher  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  truo 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  data 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Sec- 
tion 443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are:  Publisher,  Frank  Honey- 
well, San  Francisco;  editor,  E.  J.  Wickson, 
San  Francisco;  managing  editor,  E.  J.  Wick- 
son. San  Francisco;  business  manager,  Frank 
Honeywell,  San  Francisco. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or.  if  a  cor- 
poration, give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock.)     Frank  Honeywell,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 
gagees, and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockhold-' 
ers.  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not 
only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trus- 
tee is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  up*m  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  ca- 
pacity other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  'this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  cor- 
poration has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securi- 
ties than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 
each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distnb- 
'uted  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid 
subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding 

the  date   shown   above  is    <T 

information  is  required  from  daily  publica- 
tions only.)  FRANK  HONEYWELL 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
30th  day  of  September.  1918.  TT^T>„i_XT 

(Seal)  H.   F.  HOBSON, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County 

of  San  Francisco  and  State  of  California. 
I  My  commission  expires  June  26.  1922.) 


Dealers 
in 

PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-40  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake.  Moffitt  &  Towne.    Los  Aneele. 
Rlnke.  McFall  Co..         Portland.  Or» 


HYLAND  BAG  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

BAGS 

for 

GRAIN,  BEANS, 
RICE,  POTATOES 

and  for  all  purposes 

243  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Actual  photograph  of  40-80  Avery  Tractor  on  Dodge  Land  Company,  Chico,  pulling  156  inches 
of  plows,  10  inches  deep,  through  black  adobe,  at  a  rate  of  2%  miles  per  hour.  Same  ma- 
chine on  dry  ground  will  pull  200  inches. 

The  AVERY  Ends  Farm  Slavery 

The  Avery  costs  less  to  buy==The  Avery  costs  less  to  operate==The  Avery  needs  no  experienced  engineers  to  run 
it=-The  Avery  costs  less  than  any  to  keep  in  repair==The  Avery  comes  in  six  sizes.  -  The  Avery  has  removable 
cylinder  walls—This  money-saving  factor  is  a  distinctive  patented  Avery  feature 

The  Avery  Sells  Here  From  $650  up 

Write  and  let  us  tell  you  how  the  Avery  will  enable  you  to  secure  bigger  crops  with  less  work  and  at  a  lesser  cost 

F.  H.  POSS  COMPANY 

California  State  Distributors 

67-69  BEALE  STREET  :  :  :  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Can  I 


§zi  as  many 
e£gs  ftom  my 
hens  as  IM 
should?" 


IF  you  have  not  received 
a  copy  of  the  1918  edi- 
tion of  our  handbook  — 
"Makes  Hens  Happy"— we 
want  you  to  have  one.  It  is 
a  splendid  guidepost  to  suc- 
cess in  the  poultry  business; 
and  no  one  knows  so  much 
about  poultry- raising  that 
he  can  afford  to  overlook 
the  big  money-saving  and 
money-making  suggestions 
embodied  in  this  booklet. 

There  has  been  such  a 
tremendous  demand  for  this 
booklet,  however,  that  we 
cannot  say  how  long  the 
supply  will  last.  But— this 
much  we  can  say  :  If  you 
fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  it  today — we  will 
promise  to  get  your  copy  to 
you  post-haste. 

Mail  the  coupon  NOW! 


Siock  and  Poultry  Food  Department, 

SPERRY  FLOUR  CO., 

ISO  Weber  Ave.,  Stockton,  California. 

Gentlemen: 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  copy  of  your 
handbook — "Makea  Hens  Happy" — which  is 
to  be  sent  to  me  FREE. 


Name 
Address 


uroly ! 


After  all,  the  problem  simmers  down 
to  feeding.  If  you  let  the  hens  loll 
around  waiting  for  them  to  make  use  of 
the  embryo  eggs  that  are  in  them  — 
you  won' t  find  it  very  profitable  waiting. 

You  know  that  Nature  provides  each 
laying  hen  with  just  so  many  eggs  in 
embryo.  And  — if  you  leave  it  to  Mrs. 
Hen  she  will  take  six  or  seven  years  to 
produce  her  quota  of  eggs.  And,  inci- 
dentally, she  will  leave  you  high  and 
dry— by  the  time  you  have  paid  for  her 
feed  and  keep  all  that  time.  Not  much 
in  that  — is  there? 

Your  job,  then,  is  to  see  that  the  hen 
produces  her  full  supply  of  eggs  in  two  or 
three  years.  And  — the  biggest  part  of 
your  job  is  to  see  that  she  gets  the  proper 
feed— the  balanced  ration— she  needs  to 
give  you  the  best  (and  the  most)  that's 
in  her. 

Quite  a  problem  — you  say?  It  is  — 
if  you  waste  a  lot  of  time,  money  and 
energy  experimenting  with  hand-mixed 
feeds  and  mashes.  But  it  isn't— and  it 
won't  be— if  you  do  what  thousands  of 
successful  poultrymen  are  doing  today: 
if  you  bank  on  Surelay. 


Surelay  contains  sixteen  distinct  ingre- 
dients that  every  hen  in  your  flock 
needs  to  make  her  a  profit-producer.  It 
is  made  so  good,  so  wholesome,  so  tasty, 
that  every  time  Mrs.  Hen  takes  a  peck 
of  Surelay  she  is  eating  a  little  of  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  up  an  egg. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
Surelay— or  what  it  will  do.  You  know 
what  to  expect  of  it  — day  in  arid  day 
out.  You  know  that  it  contains  just 
the  proper  proportion  of  protein  for  the 
white  —  just  the  right  amount  of  fat  for 
the  yolk— just  enough  lime  for  the  shell. 

And,  what's  more,  we  make  no  secret 
of  it.  You  will  find  its  analysis  printed 
on  the  back  of  every  sack.  And  remem- 
ber: what's  on  the  sack. is  in  the  sack, 
and  that's  what  makes  the  eggs. 

So— what's  the  use  of  bothering  with 
hand-mixed  feeds  that  are  only,  guess- 
work at  the  very  best?  Where's  the 
dollars-and-sense  ?  Why  not  "cash  in" 
on  the  experience  of  countless  poultry- 
men  who  have  found  that  Surelay  — a 
uniform,  high-grade,  perfect-balanced 
ration  — is  always  the  most  economical, 
convenient  and  dependable  feed  you 
can  use  ? 


[Be  sure  to  look  in  your  Surelay  sack  for  the  Certificate  that  1 
entitles  you  to  our  1919  Surelay  Egg  Record  and  Calendar  J 

STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

Sperry  Flour  Co, 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


"A  Sperry  Product" 


/• 

LIBERTY  FAIR  AT  LOS  ANGELES  HAS  BEEN  POSTPONED.    WILL  OPEN  OCTOBER  26,  1918 


The  1919  Wheat  Crop  Will  Be  Increased 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges 


HEN  the  hare  and  the  turtle  were  racing  to  reach  a  certain 
goal  first,  the  hare  thought  he  had  a  cinch  when  he  came 
in  sight  of  the  end.  So  he  went  to  sleep  on  the  job  and  the 
turtle  beat  him  to  it.  The  war  is  not  yet  won  and  we  are 
not  so  hare-brained  as  to  go  to  sleep  on  the  job.  We  want 
our  boys  to  keep  the  Huns  a-running  and  we  will  have  to  give  them 
several  grains  of  wheat  for  every  bullet  we  want  them  to  shoot.  Cali- 
fornia's apportionment  for  1919  is  538,000  acres  of  wheat,  an  increase 
of  122,000  over  last  year,  as  stated  in  outlines  of  the  project  which  all 
Farm  Bureaus  in  the  State  are  pushing.  There  are  plenty  of  reasons 
why  we  should  put  up  that  increase,  including  the  certainty  of  profit 
from  a  fair  yield,  but  the  good  feature  of  it  is  that  even  so  early  in  the 
season  as  October  1  the  gain  is  practically  assured.  This  glorious  fact 
we  get  not  alone  from  our  own  interviews  with  wheat  growers  and  local 
warehouse  and  elevator  men,  but  while  reports  from  the  475  Farm 
Bureau  centers  are  not  ready  for  tabulation  those  that  are  indicate  an 
overwhelming 
increase  (n 
practically 
every  county. 
Not  so  over- 
whelming with 
relation  to  the 
total  grain 
acreage,  but 
surely  so  when 
we  consider 
that  wheat 
growing  has  of 
late  years  stead- 
ily declined  in 
California  due 
to  its  relative 
unprofit- 
ableness. 

The  most  re- 
liable and  most 
definite  esti- 
mates we  are 
able  to  get  for 
the  probable  in- 
creased wheat 
acreage  in  the 
various  coun- 
ties is  that  fur- 


bin 

true 
cost 


to  3000  acres  for  people  in  one  district  who  had  grown  only  barley 
before.  Rice  land  in  great  areas  will  be  planted  to  wheat,  especially 
where  watergrass  has  become  troublesome.  One  outfit  in  Butte  county 
expects  to  change  3500  acres  of  rice  land  to  wheat,  largely  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  leaving  water  off  the  land  occasionally  will  secure  better  crops 
of  both  rice  and  wheat. 

Use  Best  Seed  Wheat. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  California  wheat  is  of  mixed  varieties,  cross- 
bred, or  hybridized.  That  is  one  prime  reason  why  we  are  not  getting 
good  acre-yields.  It  is  also  probably  the  greatest  reason  why  milling 
and  baking  tests  show  that  California  wheat  has  been  deteriorating.  If 
by  paying  $1  per  acre  more  for  seed  you  get  a  sack  more  per  acre  of 
wheat,  you  have  made  profits  that  would  look  like  profiteering  in  any 
other  business. 

"No  one  variety  of  wheat  is  likely  to  turn  the  State  upside  down," 
says  Mr.  McLeod.    "We  believe  in  using  in  large  acreages  only  those 

varieties  that 
have  proved  best 
adapted  to  each 
district,  consid- 
ering both  aver- 
age yield  and 
market  value. 
But  whatever 
variety  is  fa- 
vored, be  sure 
to  plant  only 
that  seed  which 
is  truest  to  type 
for  that  variety. 
Early  Baart 

Wheat. 
No  variety  in 
the  past  two 
decades  at  least 
has  sprung  into 
such  widespread 
e  n  t  h  u  s  i  as  tic 
popularity,  how- 
ever,  as  the 
Early  Baart, 
which  was 
grown  more  ex- 
tensively last 
season  through- 


ed  harvester  cutting  and  threshing  grain  in  bulk  on  Moreing  Bros.'  ranch  in  Sacramento  county.     Notice  the  improvised  wooden 
the  side  which  receives  grain  that  would  otherwise  be  sacked  at   sreat  additional  labor.     The  horses  were  replaced  by  motor 
for  the  1918  harvest.     Bulk  harvesting  saved  65  men's  labor  on  this  ranch  alone  through  the  harvest  period.     Men  would  have 
least  *4  a  day  if  they  could  have  been  obtained  and  kept  on  the  job;  which  they  couldn't. 


nished    us  by 

George  R.  McLeod  of  the  Sperry  Flour  Co.  The  efforts  of  that  institu- 
tion to  justify  greater  wheat  acreage  in  California  by  introducing  varie- 
ties that  will  yield  more  per  acre  under  our  conditions  and  will  be  worth 
more  per  cental  because  of  better  milling  and  baking  qualities  than  the 
varieties  commonly  grown,  have  been  set  forth  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  at  various  times. 

Mr.  McLeod  says  that  with  anything  like  a  normal  season  this  fall 
and  winter,  an  increase  of  125,000  acres  is  already  assured,  and  he 
thinks  it  will  be  nearer  175,000  acres.  Here  is  the  way  he  estimates 
in  general  round  numbers  that  the  various  counties  will  accomplish  the 
increase:  San  Joaquin  county,  15,000  acres  more  than  last  year;  Stan- 
islaus, 10,000;  Madera,  7500;  Fresno,  10,000;  Kern,  10,000;  Imperial, 
10,000;  San  Luis  Obispo,  5000;  Monterey,  10,000;  Contra  Costa,  7000; 
Yolo,  10,000;  Colusa,  10,000;  Glenn,  5000;  Tehama,  5000;  Butte,  10,000; 
Sutter,  10,000;  Sacramento,  7000.  The  final  plantings  may  easily  vary 
considerably  from  these  figures,  especially  in  the  northern  Sacramento 
"Valley,  and  there  may  be  smaller  increases  in  the  grain  counties  not 
mentioned.  Merced  county  people  are  figuring  on  a  big  increase,  while 
Tulare  and  Kings  will  not  be  left  out. 

Already  enough  of  the  new  wheat,  Early  Baart,  alone  has  been  sold  to 
plant  50,000  acres,  mostly  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys. 
A  great  many  large  tracts  of  land  that  have  been  in  pasture  for  a  decade 
or  more  are  laid  out  and  partly  plowed  for  wheat.  Barley  growers  are 
planning  in  a  large  way  to  sow  wheat  instead  of  barley — even  though 
they  have  not  grown  wheat  at  all  for  many  years.  For  several  days 
the  Sperry  Flour  Co.  sold  seed  wheat  enough  every  day  to  plant  2000 


out  the  central 

valley  of  the  State.  Wherever  it  was  grown,  neighbors  have  generally 
bought  the  crop  for  seed  until  the  Sperry  people  have  had  to  get  their 
stocks  of,  seed  from  Washington  and  Arizona. 

Early  Baart  is  not  one  of  the  two  or  three  dozen  varieties  obtained 
by  the  Sperry  Flour  Co.  from  the  Australian  exhibit  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific,  but  its  value  was  quickly  realized  when  a  field  of  it  was  found 
two  or  three  years  ago  in  Modoc  county.  This  variety  had  been  intro- 
duced to  Arizona  from  Australia  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  to  give  life  to 
a  dying  wheat  industry  in  that  State.  It  has  replaced  practically  all 
other  wheats  there,  and  Prof.  George  F.  Freeman,  plant  breeder  of  the 
University  of  Arizona,  who  introduced  it,  says  that  he  has  grown  67 
bushels  per  acre  on  plots  of  an  acre  or  larger,  and  he  sees  no  reason  why 
the  average  for  that  State  should  not  be  40  or  45  bushels. 

A  few  years  ago.  some  mustard  seed  were  scattered  along  railroad 
rights  of  way  in  Washington  State  from  Oriental  shipments  being  carried 
across  on  "Jim"  Hill's  railways.  This  "Jim  Hill"  mustard  took  posses- 
sion of  wheat  fields  until  growers  began  search  for  a  variety  that  would 
survive  the  mustard.  They  found  such  a  variety  in  the  Early  Baart, 
then  grown  in  the  United  States  only  in  Arizona.  It  not  only  got  ahead 
of  the  mustard,  ^ut  produced  as  well  or  better  than  Bluestem  commonly 
had,  and  sold  two  to  three  cents  higher,  until  all  No.  1  Hard  White 
wheats  were  valued  at  one  price  by  the  Food  Administration.  That  is 
why  so  much  of  our  Early  Baart  wheat  seed  is  coming  from  Wash- 
ington this  fall,  and  that  is  why  there  is  enough  to  supply  all 
demands. 

v  (Continued  on  page  425.) 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  WAR  IS  TO  GO  ON. 

AS  WE  wTite  on  Tuesday  there  comes  President 
Wilson's  declaration,  in  answer  to  the  Ger- 
man  plea  for  an  armistice,  that  the  war  must 
go  on  until  it  reaches  its  only  real  terminal — the 
guarantee  of  world  peace  beyond  all  possibility 
that  those  who  are  now  outraging  it  shall  ever 
repeat  the  offense.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that 
the  German  people  shall  bind  themselves  over  to 
keep  the  peace  and  to  repair  the  damages  they 
have  wrought  and  therefore  no  international  talk 
about  peace  can  be  arranged  until  the  world  is 
sure  that  n  hears  the  voice  of  the  German  people 
and  not  the  ventriloquism  of  its  lying  and  mur- 
dering overlords.  The  war  is  in  its  last  stages, 
but  it  must  not  end  until  it  ends  right.  This  is 
the  declaration  of  the  American  people  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  this  country  to  "carry 
on"  with  doubled  energy  of  purpose  and  doubled 
generosity  of  contribution  toward  the  realization 
of  that  purpose.  The  War  Department  at  Wash- 
ington announces  that  a  quarter  of  a  million 
American  soldiers  will  continue  to  embark  every 
month  for  France  until  the  American  objective, 
world  freedom  and  self-government  of  all  peoples, 
is  actually  attained.  Your  country  never  needed 
your  money  more  than  it  needs  it  now!  A  great, 
beneficent  victory  is  in  sight.  If  you  cannot  be 
able  in  <oming  years  to  put  on  your  old  uniform 
to  show  your  grandchildren  what  you  did  for  your 
country,  you  can  surely  arrange  to  tell  them  how 
your  money  went  to  war  and  helped  those  who 
were  privileged  to  wear  the  honored  insignia  of 
their  country!  It  will  be  the  greatest  joy  of  your 
declining  years.  Do  not  neglect  the  present  oppor- 
tunity. As  a  victory  which  will  insure  world 
peace  is  now  in  sight,  thank  God  and  buy  more 
Liberty  Bonds!  It  may  be  your  last  chance,  In 
connection  with  this  supreme  effort  of  your  coun- 
try, to  demonstrate  your  right  to  cry  out  to  all 
mankind:     "I  am  an  American!" 

.<    ,<  j/t 

WILL  THERE  BE  ROOM  IN  HELL? 

TO  THE  EDITOR:  What  do  you  think  of  this 
resolution  of  the  labor  unions  at  their  San 
Diego  assembly?  The  brave  soldiers  to  be 
kept  in  Europe  so  unionists  can  get  high  wages 
after  peace  comes!  To  hell  with  the  unions! — 
Patriot,  San  Francisco. 

We  do  not  agree  with  our  correspondent's  con- 
signment of  the  labor  unions  to  the  apartments 
already  engaged  by  the  U.  S.  Marines  for  the  kaiser 
and  his  satellites.  When  the  Teutonic  autocrats 
and  their  dupes,  the  Russian  anarchists,  and  their 
imitators,  the  American  anarchists,  reach  that 
steam-heated  summer  resort  there  will  be  no  room 
for  the  labor  unions.  Besides,  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy at  all  with  the  idea  that  the  unions,  as 
such,  merit  any  such  condemnation.  In  their 
organization  to  serve  their  purposes  of  securing 
their  rights  as  they  conceive  them,  the  unions 
are  not  only  within  their  rights  but  they  are  an 
example  to  other  elements  of  the  producing  class. 
They  have  as  a  whole  exerted  a  great  patriotic 
influence  during  the  present  war.  No  one  can 
tell  what  a  hell  of  anarchy  we  might  have  been 


in  in  this  country  if  our  laboring  men  had  been 
unorganized  and  open  to  the  perversion  of  Ameri- 
can bolsheviki.  The  few  failures  which  labor 
leaders  have  made  in  patriotic  direction  of  their 
constituencies  indicate  very  clearly  what  we  might 
have  experienced  if  there  had  been  no  such  leader- 
ship at  all.  Therefore,  we  are  very  glad  that  they 
are  not  entitled  to  consignment  to  the  kaiser's 
crowded  future  state  and  very  thankful  for  what 
they  have  done  to  push  him  and  his  hirelings  in 
this  country  toward  that  destination. 

<     <  < 
AN  ABHORRENT  IDEA. 

BUT  though  we  claim  that  labor  unions  have  a 
right  to  exist  without  consignment  to  perdi- 
tion, we  quite  agree  with  the  main  conten- 
tion of  our  correspondent  that  some  of  their 
transactions  and  declarations  are  abhorrent — and 
"unfair."  which  is,  we  believe,  the  worst  word  in 
their  institutional  vocabulary.  The  resolution  to 
which  our  correspondent  especially  refers  urges — 

that  after  the  war  the  soldiers  be  returned  to  their 
homes  gradually,  and  in  numbers  so  they  can  be 
assimilated  without  an  upheaval  of  industrial  con- 
ditions. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee of  seven  for  further  consideration  and 
action,  "to  the  end  that  some  sane  solution  may 
be  devised  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  our 
movement  and  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  boys 
when  they  return  from  over  there." 

Such  a  resolution  is  really  outrageous  and  un- 
worthy of  consideration  by  any  American  organi- 
zation. It  should  have  been  stamped  upon  by  the 
resolutions  committee  and  denied  discussion  and  | 
publication.  Think  of  the  world  service  these 
boy  heroes  of  ours  have  rendered  and  the  sacri- 
fices they  have  made:  think  of  their  longings  for 
their  homes  and  the  return  to  the  embraces  of  the 
millions  who  have  given  them  to  danger  and  to 
death  because  there  are  human  purposes  attain- 
ment of  which  transcends  all  emotions  of  personal 
love  and  kinship!  Who  can  for  a  moment  think 
of  such  things  and  of  the  merited  reward  to  which 
service  of  sons  and  sacrifice  of  parents  give  just 
title  in.  the  return  of  these  noble  youths  immedi- 
ately upon  the  completion  of  their  patriotic  tasks, 
and  view  with  any  tolerance  the  proposition  that 
our  soldiers  be  held  abroad  intentionally  for  the 
sake  of  a  wage  scale  for  the  stay-at-homes  and  the 
enforcement  of  a  six-hour  day  at  wages  which  now 
prevail!    That  is  what  they  propose  to  demand. 

It  is  a  fact,  of  course,  that  our  soldiers'  foreign 
job  is  not  complete:  it  is  true  also  that  they  can- 
not all  return  at  once  when  it  is  complete,  but 
neither  fact  justifies  the  abominable  effort  to  pro- 
tract their  exile  and  deny  their  right  to  enter  as 
soon  as  possible  upon  the  building  of  American 
lives  to  which  they  were  born  and  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  which  all  their  families  await  with  long- 
ing love  and  upon  which  many  of  them  are 
directly  dependent  for  comfort  and  support!  We 
are  not  surprised  that  our  correspondent  consigns 
the  organizations  authorizing  such  a  proposition 
to  perdition.  He  is,  however,  wrong  In  that, 
though  he  is  perfectly  right  in  this:  the  idea  is 
hell-born  and  should  return  hither! 

jt  ,* 

THE  UNFAIRNESS  OF  IT. 

WE  WILL  not  emphasize  the  argument  that 
any  American  workingman  who  urges  the 
Government  to  keep  American  soldiers 
abroad  at  $30  or  less  per  month  so  that  he  can  be 
secure  in  possession  of  $30  or  more  per  week  is 
unfair  and  undemocratic.  Nor  will  we  push  the 
personal  argument  that  if  he  does  so  he  is  merely 
carrying  out  the  historic  policy  of  his  organiza- 
tion when  it  called  upon  fathers  to  make  cigar- 
stand  statues  of  their  sons  because  they  were 
forbidden  to  make  apprentices  of  them  in  their 
own  trades.  It  is,  however,  unavoidable  to  say 
that  those  who  favored  that  resolution  at  San 
Diego  did  what  they  could  to  rob  their  own  sons 
and  brothers  of  the  chance  of  selling  their  time 
for  wages  which  they  fix  for  themselves  and  they 
rob  them  of  their  best  years  in  qualifying  them- 
selves to  get  the  rewards  of  master  workmen  In 
the  vocations  which  they  choose.  It  Is  question- 
able whether  the  kaiser  himself  could  plan  a  more 
ingenious  debasement  and  punishment  for  the 
American  soldier.  And  then,  why  is  the  kaiser 
deporting  Belgians  and  Alsatians?  Obviously  it  is 
"so  they  can  be  assimilated  without  an  upheaval 


of  industrial  conditions."  Deport  Americans  so 
they  will  not  upset  America!  There  is  surely 
some  excuse  for  the  rage  of  our  correspondent. 

But  the  unfairness  of  the  San  Diego  resolution 
is  broader  even  than  that  because  it  aims  to  under- 
mine the  whole  producing  prosperity  of  this  coun-  * 
try.  It  is  only  in  time  of  war,  when  prices  are 
not  measures  of  intrinsic  value  or  serviceability 
but  simply  mortgages  upon  the  industry  of  the 
future,  that  such  wages  as  are  now  being  paid 
are  possible.  The  eontinuation  of  such  wages  will 
make  the  whole  country  hungry  and  ragged  and 
poverty  stricken,  because  none  can  pay  them  and 
therefore  none  can  get  them.  To  plan,  therefore, 
to  perpetuate  such  wages  is  not  only  unpatriotic, 
because  they  will  arrest  the  development  and  de- 
stroy the  prosperity  of  the  country,  it  is  also 
industrially  suicidal  to  all  who  make  such  plans  and 
hope  by  reducing  the  labor  supply  to  carry  them 
out.  After  the  war  we  shall  need  more  active 
capital,  more  materials,  more  labor.  Every  agency 
must  do  its  best  to  recompense  the  direct  cost,  the 
indirect  waste  and  the  deficiency  of  everything 
which  naturally  results  from  killing  people  in 
such  colossally  expensive  ways.  Every  product 
must  go  to  the  consumer  on  a  fair  basis  of  cost 
of  production  and  fair  profit .  thereupon  for  all 
who  contribute  thereto.  In  this  way  alone  can  the 
world  regain  its  wasted  wealth.  Any  enterprise 
or  undertaking  which  plans  otherwise  is  unfair 
and  merits  public  condemnation. 

<    ■  <  Jt 

TOO  MANY  TEMPLES. 

WE  HAVE  admitted  that  the  labor  organiza- 
tions are  not  only  within  their  rights  in 
organizing  but  are  in  this  respect  an  exam- 
ple for  other  elements  of  the  producing  class.  Our 
arraignment  of  some  policies  of  the  labor  organ- 
izations does  not  reduce  our  admiration  of  the 
way  they  tackle  their  job  of  having  their  own 
way — so  far  as  they  can.  It  is  up  to  other  people 
to  determine  how  far  they  shall  have  it — but  in 
trying  to  get  it  they  are  surely  an  example  and 
in  showing  other  people  how  not  to  try  they  are 
also  exemplary.  In  our  issue  of  September  28  we> 
outlined  a  movement  by  the  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations  to  secure  a  "Temple  of  Agri- 
culture" in  the  national  capital  which  should  serve 
as  "a  national  headquarters  for  the  organized 
farmers  of  America."  Since  then  we  have  received 
a  copy  of  the  "Farmers'  Open  Forura,"  an  interest- 
ing journal  published  by  the  Associated  Progres- 
sive Farm  Organizations.  Why  the  journal  should 
be  called  the  "open  forum"  we  do  not  know,  for 
all  the  fora  we  ever  saw  or  heard  of  were  the 
most  open  and  draughty  places  in  the  world.  But 
that  does  not  matter.  What  strikes  us  as  sig- 
nificant is  that  the  journal  claims  that  its  forum 
is  a  good  enough  temple  and  that  the  business  of 
its  association  is  to  foregather  all  the  headquar- 
ters of  American  farmers  and  has  been  for  the 
last  eight  years.  It  so  happens,  however,  for  what 
reason  we  do  not  know,  that  the  "National  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations"  does  not  desire  to  worship 
in  the  forum  of  the  "Associated  Progressive  Farm 
Organizations."  but  proposes  to  build  a  temple  of 
its  own.  This  fact  is  illustrative  of  all  our  prer 
vious  efforts  at  really  national  organization  of 
agriculture  in  this  country.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  get  together.  Whenever  one  bunch  of 
farmers  digs  out  a  forum  another  bunch  builds  a 
temple,  and  so  we  have  a  cellar  in  one  place  and 
a  superstructure  in  another  and  no  power  on 
earth  has  so  far  been  able  to  put  the  superstruc- 
ture over  the  cellar.  What  will  come  of  it  in 
this  latest  instance  we  shall  have  to  wait  to  see. 
The  problem  now  being  discussed  does,  however, 
give  us  fuller  knowledge  of  what  federated  labor? 
does  when  it  comes  up  to  the  question  of  repre- 
sentation in  places  where  laws  are  made  and 
national  policies  determined.  The  Open  Forum  in 
the  course  of  pouring  cold  water  upon  the  head  of' 
its  rival  organization  says  this: 

To  talk  of  a  Temple  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton at  this  time,  except  as  a  goal  to  be  achieved 
in  the  future  after  many  preliminary  achieve- 
ments, is  worse  than  folly.  The  Federation  of 
Labor,  before  building  its  Labor  Temple,  had 
maintained  labor  headquarters  for  many  years,  and 
had  overrun  several  entire  floors  of  a  large  office 
building.  They  had,  in  fact,  reached  a  point  where 
the  saving  of  office  rentals  alone  would  pay  good 
interest  on  the  capital  required  to  build  the  tem- 
ple. Last  year  the  Federation  of  Labor  expended 
$400,000  on  its  work  in  Washington.    It  had  use 
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Patriotism  and  Profit 

You  can  combine  them  by  ^joining  us  in  our  cam- 
paign to  help  farmers  raise  more  and  better  crops.  We 
need  more  men  to  attend  to  our  renewals  and  present 
the  paper  to  those  who  are  not  already  subscribers.  If 
you  have  an  automobile,  can  give  us  your  whole  time, 
and  think  you  can  present  the  merits  of  the  paper 
in  a  convincing'  way.  let  us  hear  from  you.  We  have 
an  attractive  proposition.  Pleasant  work:  straight  sal- 
ary;  permanent,   with  advancement. 

Don't  let  this  opportunity  pass  by. 


for  every  room  in  the  temple  before  the  archi- 
tect's plans  for  the  building  were  even  drafted. 

The  significant  facts  are  that  when  labor  organ- 
izations set  out  to  put  something  over  they  do  not 
scrap  in  the  forum  or  in  the  temple  but  do  all 
their  scrapping  in  the  catacombs,  and  when  they 
are  ready  to  get  something  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  or  heard  but  a  garlanded  procession  for  Penn- 
sylvania avenue,  a  sweet  low  chorus  for  the  whis- 
pering gallery  of  the  White  House,  and  soon  after 
there  is  a  walking  delegate  on  every  national 
excursion  which  Uncle  Sam  issues  tickets  for! 
There  will  be  a  "labor  representative"  on  the 
peace  plenipotentiary  bunch  which  will  be  sailing 
before  long.  How  many  farmers  will  there  be? 
Not  one:  they  will  all  be  too  busy  sweeping  out 
the  forum  or  whitewashing  the  temple  after  a  joy- 
ful time  throwing  mud  and  rocks  at  each  other. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Mast  Give  Fnll  Name  and  Address. 


Summer  Cropping  Not  Summer  Fallow. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  consider  a  piece  of  land, 
that  has  raised  and  matured  a  crop  of  gyp  corn, 
summer  fallow?  I  am  asking  to  help  clear  up  a 
matter  of  land  rental. — R.  F.,  Stockton. 

Summer  cropping  is  not  summer  fallow.  It  is 
true  that  the  growing  of  a  crop  of  clover  or  other 
legume  is  called  in  humid  climates  a  "covered  fal- 
low" if  the  crop  is  plowed  under  in  the  fall  before 
seeding  to  grain,  but  taking  off  a  summer  crop 
is  no  kind  of  a  fallow.  In  California  the  only 
thing  which  is  called  a  fallow  is  a  "bare  fallow," 
for  which  the  land  is  worked  several  times  and 
nothing  is  allowed  to  grow.  The  chief  value  in 
a  bare  fallow,  in  our  climate,  is  conservation  of 
moisture — storing  up  all  you  can  of  two  years' 
rainfall  to  grow  one  crop.  There  are  minor  ad- 
vantages in  the  several  cultivations  and  in  clean- 
ing the  land  by  not  allowing  weeds  to  go  to  seed 
and  these  would  be  probably  largely  gained  by 
growing  a  summer  crop  of  gyp  corn,  for  instance, 
but  the  chief  advantage,  that  of  storing  moisture 
in  the  soil,  would  be  lost  because  the  moisture  is 
used  up  by  the  summer  crop.  For  this  reason, 
perhaps,  growing  such  a  summer  crop  is  some- 
times called  a  "half  fallow" — but  strictly,  from  a 
California  point  of  view,  it  is  no  fallow  at  all. 


Grains  for  Winter  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  four  acres  facing 
south.  After  the  recent  rain  we  plowed  it  and 
put  in  barley,  which  we  intend  to  cut  green  for 
the  cows.  Alfalfa  hay  is  high  in  price  and  very 
poor  in  quality.  Can  we  get  two  crops?  Will  it 
be  too  late  to  put  in  red  oats  and  vetch  or  cow 
peas?  We  have  no  water  and  the  place  is  hilly. — 
S.  M.,  San  Francisco. 

If  you  cut  the  barley  early  enough  in  its  green 
growth,  you  will  get  a  considerable  second  growth. 
Cutting  forward  as  needed  for  the  cows  (if  you 
do  not  have  too  many  of  them)  will  enable  you 
to  cut  second  growth  in  the  same  way  later. 
Then  you  can  plow  and  resow  about  next  March 
with  oats  and  vetch  as  you  propose.  Common 
talk,  however,  is  that  common  vetch  seed  is  shy, 
and  those  who  can  supply  it  ought  to  be  adver- 
tising that  fact  right  now.  When  the  ground 
becomes  warm  in  March  you  can  probably  sow 
cow  peas  with  the  oats  instead  of  vetches,  because 
on  the  San  Francisco  hills  there  is  little  danger 
of  spring  frosts  to  kill  them.  Or  you  can  get  a 
lot  of  corn  fodder  if  spring  rains  are  normal. 


How  About  Barley? 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  us  anything  more 
about  the  chances  of  selling  our  barley? — R.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

We  have  seen  a  report  that  the  California  com- 
mittee which  went  to  Washington  to  tell  Hoover 
about  it  has  returned  with  a  little  better  feeling. 
There  seems  to  be  little  show  at  present  to  move 
barley  profitably  to  the  East,  for  it  is  reporting 
selling  at  New  York  at  $1.15  per  bushel.  Some 
encouragement  seems  to  have  been  given  by  Mr. 
Hoover  and  Mr.  Barnes  of  the  Grain  Corporation 
"that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  to  get  some 
tonnage  later  at  San  Francisco  and  that  some 
barley  might  be  bought  for  the  allies  fairly  in 
competition  with  other  barley  and  that  the  prob- 
able movement  thus  of  the  limited  amount  would 


relieve  the  California  situation."  This  seems  to 
be  at  present  the  chief  hope  of  disposing  of  our 
surplus  beyond  local  feeding  requirements,  al- 
though the  Food  Administration  would  like  the 
millers  to  flour  more  barley  and  will  do  what 
they  can  to  secure  relief  in  that  way. 

Reclaiming  Dried  Fruit. 

To  the  Editor:  Neglected  dried  fruit  of  the* 
crop  of  1917  became  slightly  wormy  and  was' 
treated  with  carbon  bisulphide  in  the  usual  man- 
ner— a  saucerful  on  top  in  a  tight  container,  with 
the  fruit  in  bags  on  the  bottom — left  two  days, 
when  bugs  were  dead  and  easily  brushed  out.  Do 
you  think  such  fruit  is  injurious  to  use  from  the 
bisulphide  gas?  It  is  bright,  nice  fruit. — L.  G., 
Sacramento. 

Bisulphide  treatment  does  not  injure  the  fruit 
in  any  way.  If  properly  exposed  to  the  air  (in 
a  screened  room,  so  that  no  egg-laying  moths  can 
gain  access  to  it)  evaporation  of  the  vapor  is 
complete  and  the  fruit  will  remain  good  if  still 
protected  from  new  infestation.  The  treatment 
with  the  vapor  which  you  gave  was  unnecessarily 
extended;  a  few  hours  is  ample. 


The  Tree  Malva. 

To  the  Editor:  Mention  has  been  made  several 
times  this  summer  in  the  Rural  Press  in  regard  to 
the  "tree  malva"  or  "lavatera."  Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  whether  it  is  grown  from  seed  and 
where  I  can  purchase  it?  I  have  tried  every  seed 
store  and  nursery  in  Sacramento,  but  none  are 
familiar  with  it.— Reader,  Elk  Grove. 

It  is  very  common  with  seedsmen  in  the  coast 
region.  We  find  it  in  five  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  seed  catalogues  which  we  happen  to  have 
in  hand.  Seedsmen  nowadays  seem  too  busy  to 
advertise  that  they  have  catalogues  and  collections 
of  all  desirable  things.  In  getting  lavatera  be 
sure  to  tell  the  dealer  you  desire  "tree  malva," 
which  grows  six  to  ten  feet  or  more  in  height,  not 
the  lower  species,  which  may  have  larger  flowers. 
The  plants  grow  very  readily  from  seed. 

Hop  Crop  Refuse  for  Spinach. 

To  the  Editor:  Are  well-decayed  hop  vines  val- 
uable substitutes  for  commercial  fertilizer  for  the 
spinach  family?    If  so,  why? — Subscriber,  Brighton. 

Hop  vines  and  leaves  are  very  rich  in  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  as  compared  with 
other  crop  wastes  and  are  therefore,  when  well 
decomposed,  and  plowed  in  early,  a  valuable  com- 
plete fertilizer.  For  the  same  reason  they  are  a 
substitute  for  commercial  fertilizers  in  increas- 
ing the  general  supply  of  plant  food  in  the  soil, 
though  they  may  be  profitably  supplemented  by 
light  surface  dressings  of  soluble  nitrate  during 
the  growing  season  to  promote  freer  leaf  growth 
if  the  plants  should  be  slow  in  developing  this 
essential  feature  of  the  spinach  crop. 

Resurrecting  Kafir* 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  kafir  corn  which 
has  gotten  very  musty.  Is  there  anything  that  I 
can  do  to  make  it  fit  for  chicken  feed? — Sub- 
scriber, Porterville. 

It  may  have  become  so  moldy  as  to  be  worth- 
less and  possibly  dangerous.  If  only  "musty,"  it 
can  be  improved  by  exposing  in  a  thin  layer  to  air 
and  fall  sunshine.  The  mold  can  be  killed  by 
dipping  or  sprinkling  thoroughly  in  formaldehyde 
solution  (one  pint  of  40  per  cent  formaldehyde 
to  40  gallons  of  water),  using  one  gallon  to  one 
bushel  of  grain.  When  sprinkling,  mix  the  grain 
well  and  cover  for  ten  hours  and  then  dry  thor- 
oughly, but  we  doubt  if  bad  kafir  is  worth  the  cost 
of  labor  and  materials. 

Two-  of  a  Kind. 

To  the  Editor:  Your  reply  to  "Investor"  in  the 
Rural  Press  of  October  12  is  "smart,"  but  I  fail 
to  see  logic  in  advising  a  man  to  frame  up  a 
bunk  game  for  another  "sucker."  Do  you  think  it 
honorable,  or  is  it  all  right  as  long  as  it  is  busi- 
ness?— Disgusted  Subscriber. 

The  logic  is  all  right,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
the  morals.  We  hoped  that  little  iniquity  might 
be  overlooked — forgetting  the  old  proverb:  "set  a 
thief  to  catch  a  thief."  We  consider  ourselves 
under  arrest.   

Bonds  or  Lime? 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  tell  me  which  is  the 
more  patriotic — to  buy  a  Liberty  Bond  or  invest 
the  money  in  much-needed  lime  for  the  soil?  We 
have  not  the  money  to  buy  both. — S.  S.  F.,  Santa 
Rosa. 


Buy  the  bond:  do  not  try  to  whitewash  the 
Huns.  Buy  the  bond  and  put  it  up  as  security  for 
the  lime.  It  is  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  contribution  now  to  a  complete  victory  which 
is  in  sight  will  be  the  security  for  every  other 
good  thing! 

What  Hope  for  Defective  Prunes  ? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  prunes  which  got 
wet  and  are  in  bad  shape  and  will  not  dry.  Can 
I  do  anything  to  make  them  dry  and  will  the 
Government  accept  them  for  any  use  when  dried? — 
A.  C,  lone. 

We  know  no  way  to  make  things  dry  except  to 
subject  them  to  a  blast  of  hot  air.  If  the  amount 
is  not  large  you  can  treat  them  to  a  good  hot  fire 
from  the  kitchen  stove — just  as  the  housewife 
treats  her  washing  on  a  wet  Monday.  Perhaps  you 
will  get  a  hot  norther  to  help  you  out,  unless  fer- 
mentation and  decay  have  set  in  already.  The 
Government  cannot  do  anything  with  defective 
prunes.  Their  conditions  of  long  shipment  and 
storage  require  that  the  fruit  shall  be  perfectly 
cured  and  so  far  as  possible  indestructible.  The 
local  market  may  perhaps  do  more.  If  the  fruit 
is  not  soured  or  moldy  and  is  of  good  flavor,  it  is 
possible  that  scarcity  may  help  people  to  eat 
prunes  with  their  eyes  shut  until  the  next  crop 
comes  in.  If,  however,  the  prune*  are  off  flavor, 
there  is  no  hope  for  them  except  for  hog  feed, 
and  they  must  not  be  too  bad  if  used  even  for 

that.   

Comparative  Values  of  Animal  Manures. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  comparative  value 
of  horse  and  cow  manures? — W.  L..  Penryn. 

In  particular  cases  the  value  of  the  manure 
depends  more  upon  the  feeding  than  upon  the 
kind  of  animal  producing  it.  For  particular  uses 
the  value  depends  more  upon  the  nature  of  the 
manure  than  upon  the  plant  food  contained.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  impossible  to  make  direct 
comparisons  of  values.  However,  Dr.  Van  Slyke 
in  his  excellent  treatise  on  "Fertilizers  and  Crops" 
(which  every  farmer  should  have  at  hand  for  fre- 
quent consultation),  after  considering  all  the  vari- 
ables involved,  compiles  the  following  table,  as 
showing  the  closest  approximation  to  relative 
value,  viz.:  Value  of  plant  food  per  ton  of  aver- 
age manure:  Horse,  $2.50;  cow,  $2.20;  pig,  $2; 
sheep,  $3.20;  steer,  $2.20;  hen,  $4.40.  This  cal- 
culation includes  the  variation  in  the  amounts  of 
water  usually  contained. 

Japanese  Quince  Wholesome. 

To  the  Editor:  One  of  our  residents  thinks  he 
was  made  sick  through  eating  preserves  of  the 
flowering  quince.  I  have  not  considered  this  quince 
poisonous,  but  would  like  your  opinion. — Reader, 
Auburn. 

The  fruit  of  the  flowering  quince,  commonly 
called  the  Japanese  quince,  is  edible  and  whole- 
some.    It  is  quite  largely  used  in  making  jelly, 

preserves,  etc.   

Bad  Grapes  Need  Not  Be  Picked. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  it  harm  the  vines  to  leave 
unpicked  grapes  on  them?  I  was  unable  to  pick 
any  of  my  Sultanas  on  account  of  the  rain. — 
W."  L.,  Yuba  City. 

Let  them  hang  until  pruning  time.  Don't  waste 
sweet  money  on  sour  grapes.  Wild  grapes  are 
never  picked  and  the  vines  are  healthy!   

California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Mural  Press  by  the  United  btates  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  tho  week  ending  at  5  p.  in.,  October  15.  1918: 


Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

,  "  — \  Data 

Stations —            Past  Seasonal  Normal  t  1       '  n 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'ra  Mln'm 

Knreka   26  2.45  2.52  68  48 

Red  Bluff  02  7.87  1.44  8«  5« 

Sacramento   08  .1.96  .  78  84  62 

San  Francisco   01  2.«7  .  75  85  54 

San  Jose  01  6.45  .  74  88  60 

Fresno   00  .."!•  .28  82  62 

San  Luis  Obispo..   .0.1  1.50  .ai  98  58 

Los  Angeles   00  .67  .29  98  64 

•San  Die-go   05  .  69  .  59  94  58 
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Pruning  to  Rejuvenate  the  Almond 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox 


Deciduous  trees 
regularity,  and 
exposure  to  sun 


AS  THIS  is  the  third 
article  in  succes- 
sion on  deciduous 
tree  pruning,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into 
many  details  relative 
to  the  building  of  the 
young  tree.  The  vase 
system  will  be  the 
foundation,  and  we 
will  assume  that  the 
trees  are  28  or  30 
feet  ap4rt.  In  plant- 
ing, the  tree  is  headed 
back  to  15  or  18 
inches.  It  will  be 
pruned  back  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year 
to  three  or  four  lead- 
ers. The  second  year 
cut  back  half  or  more 
of  the  new  growth  and 
thin  out,  but  leave 
small  fruiting  wood. 
The  third  year  leave 
as  many  leaders  as  the  tree  can 
carry  comfortably  and  cut  back 
to  half  the  growth  again.  After 
this  the  young  almond  should  be 
allowed  to  go  and  not  be  pruned 
back  till  it  comes  into  bearing. 
Down  growing  and  crossing  branches 
will  have  to  be  cut  off  and  all 
suckers  kept  out  of  the  inside  of 
the  tree.  The  almond  is  most  per- 
sistent in  trying  to  grow  sucker 
wood,  especially  when  it  is  young 
and  vigorous.  They  can  be  ripped 
out  any  fTTne  through  the  summer, 
but  must  be  kept  cut  out  every  year 
religiously,  even  if  they  are  let  go 
till  the  winter. 

LITTLE   PRUNING   AFTER   THE  BEARING 
PERIOD. 

After  the  almond  tree  comes  into 
bearing  the  only  pruning  necessary, 
probably  for  a  number  of  years,  is 
a  little  thinning  out.  always  cut- 
ting back  to  a  fork  if  possible.-'  The 
almond  is  such  a  strong  grower  that 
it  is  likely  to  become  too  dense  if 
allowed  to  go  entirely,  and  this  re- 
sults, in  course  of  time,  in  a  lot  of 
small  nuts  and  a  lot  of  dead  suf- 
focated wood.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  prune  too  hard,  a  lot  of  sucker 
wood  will  be  started  and  it  will  just 
keep  you  busy  every  year.  There- 
fore, the  pruning  of  almonds,  like 
all  other  pruning,  is  a  matter  of  in- 
dividual judgment.  And  in  addition 
to  its  sucker-producing  proclivities 
the  character  of  the  different  varie- 
ties have  to  be  considered,  some  be- 
ing upright  and  others  drooping  in 
nature.  In  any  case,  those  "water 
sprouts"  are  no  use  to  the  tree,  ex- 


shoulil  be  pruned  to  produce  good  crops  of  Rood  fruit  with 
to  distribute  fruit  and  leaves  so  as  to  Insure  the  maximum 
light  and  air.     Picture  above  shows  a  carefully  pruned  young 
almond  orchard  in  Butte  county. 


cept  where  one  is  wanted  to  renew 
a  broken  or  damaged  limb.  In  thin- 
ning a  mature  tree  it  is  essential 
that  all  cuts  be  made  to  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  fork  to  carry  on  the 
functions  of  the  limb.  A  stub  cut 
(which  has  to  be  made  sometimes) 
results  in  a  drying  out  of  the  limb 
to  some  extent,  and  a  regular  irrup- 
tion of  water  sprouts.  Also,  in  thin- 
ning, the  tree  must  not  be  laid  too 
open,  or  the  younger  branches  will 
be  subject  to  "sun  scald"  as  in  other 
fruit  trees. 

REJUVENATING   AN   OLD  TREE. 

When  almonds  have  been  allowed 
to  go  a  long  time  without  pruning, 
the  tree  gets  full  of  long  dead  whips 
and  other  undesirable  wood,  half 
dead  and  in  all  stages  of  uselessness. 
Many  of  the  end  branches  have  been 
starved  by  this  inside  growth  and 
are  dead  at  the  tips.  Shothole  bor- 
ers finish  up  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion in  many  cases.  The  nuts  are 
mostly  on  the  outside  and  branches 
are  small  in  size,  poorly  filled  and 
often  a  very  light  setting.  This  is 
because  the  circulation  is  poor  and 
unthrifty  and  the  buds  weak  and 
spindling.  Old  trees  like  this  can 
often  be  brought  back  into  profitable 
bearing  for  many  years  by  clearing 
out  all  dead  and  dying  wood  and 
cutting  back  to  a  strong  lateral. 
A  good  sucker  can  be  encouraged 
to  fill  out  hollow  places  and  it 
must  'be  given  space  to  grow  into 
a  limb  without  having  to  push 
up  10  or  15  feet  without  a  lat- 
eral.   If  the  sucker  does  this  before 


it  is  given  space, 
then  cut  it  back  on 
the  second-year  wood. 
We  have  seen  old  al- 
mond trees  that  had 
become  wholly  un- 
profitable, by  reason  of 
their  worn-out  condi- 
tion, headed  back  to 
stubs  and  reheaded 
from  the  abundance  of 
shoots  produced.  Many 
of  these  sprouts  will 
die  out  from  crowding. 
The  rest  will  need  a 
lot  of  work  in  thin- 
ning down  the  second 
year  when  the  best  of 
them  will  be  bearing 
nuts  again. 

The  orchard  can  be 
done  altogether, .  or 
one-half  of  the  trees 
done  one  year  and  the 
other  half  the  year 
In  certain  sections  where 
old  orchards  of  Langue- 


following. 
there  are 
docs  small  seedlings  or  little  paper- 
shells,  the  trees  could  be  top- 
worked  into  commercial  varieties  if 
not  too  old.  So  many  of  the  old 
orchards  were  set  too  close  (20 
feet)  that  unless  every  alternate  row 
were  taken  out  even  this  would  not 
be  profitable. 

TO  SUMMARIZE. 

First,  the  trees  must  be  "built"  by 
proper  pruning,  and  not  headed  high. 
Second,  after  the  third  pruning  they 
should  be  allowed  to  come  into  bear- 
ing, only  removing  undesirable 
growth — undesirable  from  its  loca- 
tion or  the  direction  of  its  growth. 
Third,  keep  suckers  out  unless  there 
is  a  specific  purpose  in  keeping  a 
few  for  renewal.  Fourth,  keep  the 
mature  tree  open  by  thinning,  and 
remove  all  weakly  growth  by  cut- 
ting back  to  a  strong  lateral. 

CARE  OF  LARGE  CUTS. 

When  making  large  cuts  and  when 
beheading  or  top-working  an  old 
orchard,  it  is  essential  that  those 
cuts  be  thoroughly  covered  to  keep 
out  the  spores  of  fungus  that  pro- 
duce the  spongy,  rotten  condition  of 
the  inside  wood.  Paint  checks;  graft- 
ing wax  hardens  and  chips  off  and 
besides  it  is  too  expensive.  Use  as- 
phaltum  (D  grade).  This  is  the 
stuff  that  is  used  to  cap  the  high- 
ways with  and  it  can  only  be  put  on 
warm.  But  it  is  well  worth  the 
trouble  expended. 


Tree  Planting  and  Care  of  Nursery  Stock 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox 


As  the  season  for  planting  out 
young  orchards  approaches  a  few 
timely  reminders  will  be  in  order. 
California  nurserymen  do  not  defo- 
liate their  young  deciduous  stock  in 
order  to  ship  early,  therefore  the 
wood  is  always  matured  before  the 
trees  are  dug. 

THE  TREES  ARE  RIGIDLY  INSPECTED. 

After  digging,  the  trees  are  care- 
fully inspected  by  experts  to  see 
that  they  are  in  good  condition. 
They  are  then  inspected  and  passed 
(or  rejected)  by  the  County  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  or  one  of  his 
inspectors  again  before  the  buyer 
receives  them.  The  nurseryman,  for 
the  protection  of  his  own  property, 
takes  the  greatest  pains  in  handling 
and  caring  for  the  stock  so  that  it 
arrives  at  its  destination  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  Here  is  its  crit- 
ical period.  Directly  after  the  trees 
have  been  inspected  they  should  be 
heeled  in — and  heeled  in  right.  It 
is  dangerous  to  store  them  away  in 
your  cellar  for  very  long,  so  the  best 
way  is  to  heel  them  in  as  soon  as 
you  can.  Dig  a  good  deep  trench  in 
a  well-drained  spot,  where  the  soil 
turns  up  nice  and  friable,  set  them 
close  together  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion and  shovel  the  earth  in  so  that 


The  critical  period  in  the  life 
of  a  fruit  tree  is  when  it  has 
reached  its  destination  after  leav- 
ing the  nursery.  The  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  of  the  stock  from 
the  moment  of  its  delivery. 


it  sifts  down  between  the  roots  and 
firm  the  earth  fairly  well  around  the 
top  so  that  a  drying  wind  cannot 
penetrate  and  injure  the  roots.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  run  a  lot  of  water  onto 
them,  especially  on  ground  that  is 
at  all  heavy.  Also  it  is  a  mistake 
to  stick  them  into  a  tub  of  water 
or  a  cold  spring  or  stream  and  leave 
them  there.  It  is  all  right  to  freshen 
them  up  with  a  dip  if  they  need  it 
and  then  heel  them  in,  but  that  is 
all.  Many  trees  have  been  injured 
by  a  sort  of  damping  off  in  the 
trench  that  is  apparently  due  to  poor 
heeling  and  an  unsuitable  place  for 
trenching. 

PLANTING  OVT  THE  TREES. 

Trees  should  never  be  planted  out 
in  a  north  wind  or  any  other  dry- 
ing wind.  No  more  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  trench  than  can  be 
planted  promptly.  And  it  is  always 
well  to  keep  them  covered  with  a 
wet  sack  until  they  are  planted. 


We  have  seen  trees  laid  out  one 
by  one  right  across  a  large  field  in 
the  wind  and  early  March  sun  wait- 
ing to  be  planted  some  time  later  in 
the  day.  This  is  not  giving  the 
young  trees  a  chance. 

At  planting  time  each  young  tree 
i9  carefully  examined  before  it  is 
planted,  the  large  roots  cut  back  if 
necessary  with  a  pair  of  hand  shears, 
always  making  an  oblique  cut  in- 
stead of  butting  it  off  square,  as  the 
healing  over  is  more  rapid  and  com- 
plete. Also  any  roots  that  may  have 
been  badly  broken  should  be  sheared 
off  behind  the  break  so  as  to  avoid 
any  possible  ground  infection.  It 
pays  to  dig  a  good  big  hole  and  the 
tree  should  not  be  planted  any  d-eeper 
than  it  was  in  the  nursery.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  bud  or  graft  will 
then  be  about  level  with  the  top  of 
the  grouftd.  It  is  very  common 
among  men  who  have  been  vineyard- 
ists  all  their  lives  to  bury  the  union 
8  or  10  inches  below  the  surface, 
"so  as  to  have  the  roots  down  where 
they  can  get  plenty  of  moisture." 
Those  trees,  if  they  live,  will  never 
make  much  growth.  It  pays  a  pros- 
pective orchardist  to  supervise  the 
planting  of  every  tree  himself,  or 
have  men  upon  whom  he  can  rely 
to  do  as  they  are  told. 


farm  Products 
Must  Increase 


If  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  do 
their  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How 
are  you  going  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with 
the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

_g  ANIMAL  KiA-fw 
pU^HMONIAT^^ 
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PKOPER  CONDITION  OF  SOIL  NECESSARY. 

The  soil  should  be  in  nice  friable 
condition  when  the  trees  are  plant- 
ed— neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry — 
and  the  earth  firmed  down  wheki 
they  are  in  to  prevent  drying  out. 
The  earlier  young  trees  are  planted 
on  black  adobe  the  better  the  soil 
settles  around  the  roots  with  the 
rains.  In  planting  young  pears  or 
prunes  on  adobe  it  always  pays  to 
go  around  with  the  water  wagon  in 
May  and  give  the  young  trees  5  or 
10  gallons  apiece  (even  where  irri- 
gation is  not  practised)  and  another 
dose  later  if  they  seem  to  need  it. 
Indeed,  we  think  that  all  young 
trees  are  benefited  by  this  encour- 
agement the  first  year.  They  become 
established  more  firmly  by  this  at- 
tention. Let  the  belly  of  the  tree 
face  the  northeast  and  the  hollow 
towards  the  southwest. 

The  summary  of  the  foregoing 
notes  is  "care"  in  the  handling  of 
valuable  nursery  stock  from  the  time 
it  is  delivered. 


PEACH  BLIGHT  AND  SH0TH0LE 
OF  APRICOT. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

By  the  time  this  reminder  appears 
it  will  be  approaching  the  period 
when  the  spray  outfit  will  have  to 
be  put  in  shape  for  work  and  the 
materials  bought  ready  to  use. 

THE  FIRST  SPRAY. 

For  the  first  spray  for  these  dis- 
eases is  as  important  as  the  second. 
Spray  the  first  time  during  Novem- 
ber and  not  later  than  the  second 
week  in  December  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  5-6-50;  i.  e.,  bluestone  (cop- 
per sulphate),  5  pounds;  quick-lime, 
6  pounds;  water,  50  gallons.  The 
beginner  must  be  cautioned  against 
dissolving  the  bluestone  in  a  metal 
vessel.  It  must  be  dissolved  by  itself 
in  a  wooden  or  earthenware  receiver 
and  the  lime  slaked  separately.  The 
two  ingredients  will  keep  in  this 
way,  but  must  not  be  mixed  till  they 
are  ready  for  use,  and  they  should  be 
well  diluted  before  mixing.  If  the 
weather  be  rainy,  a  few  pounds 
more  bluestone  can  be  used. 

THE   SECOND  SPRAY. 

The  second  spray  is  done  in  the 
spring  with  lime-sulphur  solution 
(winter  strength)  just  as  the  buds 
swell,  of  which  we  shall  give  notice 
when  the  time  arrives.  Should  rains 
or  the  wet  condition  of  ground  de- 
lay this  spraying  until  the  buds 
break,  then  the  strength  of  the  lime- 
sulphur  solution  must  be  reduced  or 
Bordeaux  mixture  used.  The  for- 
mer is  preferable,  however,  if  pos- 
sible, as  it  will  also  get  the  peach 
twig  borer,  curl  leaf,  the  early 
hatches  of  red  spider  and  thrips,  as 
well  as  the  blight,  also  any  scale  ex- 
cept the  brown  apricot  and  similar 
scales  that  are  mature. 

In  peach  blight  the  livid  spots  ap- 
pearing on  the  bark  and  around  the 
buds  die  out  during  the  winter  and 
much  of  the  fruiting  wood  and  young 
growth  may  be  killed.  During  the 
rainy  season  a  sort  of  jelly  exudes 
from  the  dead  and  diseased  areas. 
Everybody  who  has  had  shothole 
fungus  on  apricots  and  had  their 
fruit  spotted  and  buds  killed  from 
the  effect  knows  this  disease  with- 
out having  it  described  again. 

SPRAY   IN   NOVEMBER  WITH  BORDEAUX. 

Is  anyone  going  to  try  spraying 
their  apricots  for  "blackheart"  this 
year  by  using  the  same  methods  as 
the  above,  where  they  lost  twigs  and 
small  branches?  Professor  William 
T.  Home,  University  of  California, 
says  this  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
gum  disease  in  the  trunk  and  saw 
no  reason,  when  I  asked  him,  why 
this  should  not  be  tried.  Frank  Gor- 
don of  Gordon  Valley,  Napa  county, 
eays  they  had  an  outbreak  of  black- 
heart  years  ago  in  his  apricot  trees, 
but  it  finally  disappeared. 


Henry  Markarian,  a  prominent  fig 
grower  of  Fresno,  found  considerable 
land  available  for  Calimyrna  figs  in 
Madera  county  last  week.  Califor- 
nia is  the  only  State  in  which  these 
figs  can  be  grown  with  commercial 
success  and  within  the  State  in  lim- 
ited sections  only.  Mr.  Markarian 
realized  $75,000  for  only  a  fourth 
of  a  crop  from  his  160-acre  sixteen- 
year-old  orchard  this  year. 


The  recent  rains  have  made  pos- 
sible at  least  one  extra  crop  of 
alfalfa  in  a  large  part  of  the  State, 


and  while  some  hay  was  spoiled  in 
the  fields  the  net  result  will  be 
decidedly  beneficial,   as  there  will 


be  many  thousands  of  tons  of  hog 
and  cattle  feed  grown  because  the 
rains  came  early. 


LARGEST   STOCK   IN  AMERICA 
Decomposed. 


Sheep-  MAN  U  R  ES-Steer 

Concentrated 
In  Perfect  Mechanical  Condition 
Because  ol  the  shortage  of  manures  in  this  territory  it  will  be  well  to  consider  NOW 
your  fertilizer  requirements  for  the  next  twelve  months.     More  carefully  handled  and 
prepared  than  other  manures.    From  highest  nitrogenous  feed. 

Steer  Analysis                                             Sheep  Analysis 
Available  Nitrogen  1.58  to  1.75%      Available  Nitrogen  1.75  to  2.00% 


Phosphoric  Acid  86  to  1.20% 

Water  Soluble  Potash  .  .  3.48  to  3.92% 
Humus   5.07  to  6.70% 


Phosphorio  Acid  1.12  to  1.29% 

Water  Soluble  Potash  ..  3.62  to  3.88% 
Humus   7.42  to  8.12% 


Highest  in  organic,  and  free  from  foreign  matter.     Shipped  commercial  dry  basis. 
Saves  four-fifths  labor  in  application.    Write  for  price  and  particulars  today  to  insure 
prompt  delivery. 

CALIVADA 


FERTILIZER  COMPANY 


423  Citizens  National  Bank  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.    Phone  60643, 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Common  variety   21c  per  lb. 

Smooth  Peruvian   30c  per  lb. 

Hairy   Peruvian   40c  per  lb. 

SELECTED  SEED 

Delivery  to  you  by  prepaid  Freight 
Delay  buying  until  you  have 
compared  my  samples  with 
seed  others  oiler. 

E.  F.  SANGUINETTI 

YUMA  ARIZONA 


"Planted  Four  Years  Ago,  and  Look 

At  Them  Now" 

"Hello  Fred— Do  you  remember  when  we  planted  this  orchard?  Remember 
how  I  laughed  when  you  wanted  me  to  try  dynamite  and  blast  out  the  holes  instead 
of  digging  them,  and'how  you  finally  talked  me  into  it?  Well— Fm  laughing 
another  way  now,  Fred,— and  you  can  bet  your  boots  I  thank  you  for  telling  me  about 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


"1  never  planted  an  orchard  with  less  labor  in  my 
life; — I  never  had  one  that  grew  so  fast  nor  where 
fewer  trees  died  And  it's  bearing  a  full  year 
ahead  of  my  neighbor's  trees  that  were  planted  at 
the  same  time,  in  spade  dug  holes.' ' 

"My  this-year's  crop  will  pay  twenty  times  over 
for  the  dynamite  that  we  use,  and  it  makes  me 
smile  to  think  how  easy  it  was  to  plant  those  trees !  " 

"There  are  a  good  many  people  using  dynamite 
in  their  orchards  around  here  now.    They're  find- 


ing out  that  the  easiest  way  is  the  best  way  when 
it  comes  to  planting  trees." 

"They  say,  too,  that  blasting  between  the  rows  is 
a  good  way  to  keep  your  bearing  orchards  in  good 
shape;  it  loosens  the  earth  deep  around  them  and 
gives  their  roots  a  chance  to  spread.  I'm  going 
to  try  it  next  spring.  " 

"I  want  to  thank  you  again,  Fred,  for  lending  me 
your  copy  of  'Progressive  Cultivation'.  I've  got 
one  myself  now — the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  sends 
it  to  you  free,  if  you  write  them  for  it.  I  wouldn't 
part  with  my  copy  for  the  world!" 


HEI{CULES  POWDER  CO. 

1016  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 


Hercules  Powder  Company, 
1016  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  —Please  send  me  a  copy  ot  "Progressive  Cultivation."  I  am  inter- 
ested in  dynamite  for  - 

Name  

Address  
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A  Capri  Which  Will  Not  Caprify 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Preas.] 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  i  many  failures  during  the  past  sea- 
look  into  the  question  of  the  vitality  j  son  that  the  question  of  the  via- 
of  the  pollen  of  the  Pseudocarica  |  bility  of  the  pollen  of  the  mamme  of 
Capri  fig?  There  were  comments  in  I  the  species  has  been  raised.  Besides 
the  Press  a  few  years  ago,  favorable.  ]  the  failure  mentioned  by  your  corre- 
I  tried  one  thousand  of  them  in  my  j  spondent.  others  have  been  called  to 
orchard  last  May  and  the  Smyrna  my  attention.  I  have  not  yet  had 
figs  all  dropped  off  as  usual.  Prof,  j  an  opportunity  to  test  the  vitality  of 
Rixford  says  that  there  is  a  female  I  that  pollen,  but  propose  to  -do  so 
of    the    Pseudocarica    that    ripens?  !  when  the  nest  crop  becomes  avail- 


This  Pseudocarica  gave  off  wasps  for 
several  days. — G.  C.  A.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

[Answer    by    O.    P.    Kixford,    Vniteil  Stales 
Department   of  Agriculture.] 

The  Ficus  pseudocarica  is  a  native 
of  northeastern  Africa,  in  Abys- 
sinia and  the  Italian  colony  of  Eri- 
trea. It  was  introduced  into  Cali- 
fornia from  Italy  by  Dr.  Frances- 
chi  of  Santa  Barbara.  Five  or  six 
years  ago  Walter  T.  Swingle  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, called  attention  to  the  fact 
the  mamme  (over  winter)  crop  con- 
tained stamens  and  that  it  might 
furnish   pollen  sufficiently  early  to 


able. 

The  female  of  the  species  is  now 
established  in  California  and  is  bear- 
1  ing  in  the  Maslin  orchard  at  Loomis. 
I  It  is  evident  that  the  fruits  secured 
i  were  pollenized  by  insects  from  the 
;  Smyrna    profichi.     This   raises  the 
I  interesting  question,  which  is  some- 
i  times  met  with  by  plant  breeders, 
that  one  species  may  refuse  to  take 
j  the  pollen  of  another  of  the  same 
I  senus,  but  that  the  reciprocal  pol- 
lenation  is  sometimes  successful.  A 
j  striking  instance  of  this  has  devel- 
|  oped    in    the    wonderful    work  Dr. 
I  Frederick  V.  Coville.  botanist  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, has  done  in  breeding  blue- 
capnfy  the  first  crop  of  Smyrna  figs.  [  berries  until  he  has  increased  the 


This  discovery  attracted  attention 
for  the  reason  that  the  mamme  crop 
of  the  Smyrna  capri  does  not,  ex- 
cept very  rarely,  contain  stamens, 
and  that  the  Smyrna  profichi  crop  is 
too  late  for  the  purpose  and  there- 
fore the  first  Smyrna  crop,  for  lack 
of  pollination,  was  always  lost. 

Attempts  to  use  the  mamme  of 
F.   pseudocarica  have  met  with  so 


fruit  to  three  or  four  times  its  nor- 
mal size.  In  his  efforts  to  get  a 
cross  of  our  California  Vaccinium 
ova  turn  and  the  eastern  Vaccinium 
corymbosum  he  found  that  he  could 
not  secure  a  setting  of  fruit  on 
V.  corymbosum  with  the  pollen  of 
V.  ovatum,  but  succeeded  with  the 
reciprocal  pollinations  of  corymbo- 
sum pollen  on  ovatum. 


California  Walnut  Growers9  Association 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


It  is  expected  that  the  walnut  crop 
of  this  year  will  exceed  the  1917 
crop  in  tonnage.  The  quality  of  the 
nuts  will  be  unusually  fine,  being 
larger  and  more  uniform.  Last  year's 
crop  averaged  4  2  per  cent  of  No.  2s; 
this  year  the  No.  2s  will  not  aver- 
age over  4  per  cent  of  the  crop.  We 
published  the  advanced  prices  last 
week.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  bur- 
lap bags,  association  shipments  will 
go  forward  this  year  about  half  in 
burlap  bags  and  the  rest  in  saxolin 
bags.  Saxolin  is  a  strong  paper, 
open  weave.  It  is  said  to  be  tougher 
than  burlap,  more  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance and  shows  the  nuts  through 
the  weave,  but  will  not  withstand  a 
heavy  wetting. 

The  import  situation  is  at  present 
complicated  and  uncertain.  The 
United  States  War  Trade  Board  has 


prohibited  the  importation  of  all 
nuts  without  license,  except  coco- 
nuts. It  is  said  that  licenses  for  the 
importation  of  walnuts  from  China 
have  been  uniformly  refused.  Even 
if  granted,  the  prevailing  freight 
rates  would  make  importation  almost 
prohibitive.  All  recent  shipments  of 
the  French  crop  of  1917  have  gone 
to  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  said  the 
old  French  crop  is  now  exhausted. 
The  French  Government  has  prohib- 
ited entirely  the  exportation  of  wal- 
nuts in  the  shell,  but  this  embargo 
may  be  lifted  at  any  time.  A  nor- 
mal crop  of  good  quality  is  reported 
in  the  French  walnut  districts.  It 
seems  practically  certain  that  the 
California  output  will  have  to  be  de- 
pended upon  in  the  United  States  for 
the  holiday  trade,  which  is  normally 
about  45.000,000  pounds. 


State  Land  Settlement  at  Durham 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Dr.  Ellwood  Meade  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  announces  that  the 
farms  of  the  remaining  unit  are 
open  for  inspection  and  applications 
for  settlement  from  October  15  to 
November  15  at  noon.  There  are  28 
farms  and  five  laborers'  allotments, 
and  anyone  interested  in  securing 
one  of  these  farms  should  write  to 
the  Land  Settlement  Board,  room 
101,  Agricultural  Hall,  U.  of  C, 
Berkeley.  Owing  to  war  conditions 
and  the  consequent  high  prices  of 


labor  and  materials,  Dr.  Meade  sug- 
gests that  prospective  settlers  defer 
building  operations  on  the  new  hold- 
ings, except  such  as  are  immedi- 
ately necessary. 


Word  just  received  from  the  U.  S. 
Forestry  Service  says  that  in  the 
allotment  of  privileges  in  the  na- 
tional forests  for  cutting  timber  and 
grazing  stock  preference  will  be 
given  to  buyers,  in  reasonable 
amounts,  of  Liberty  Bonds. 


Catalog 

Sent 
FREE 


Ornamentals  and 

Fruit  Trees 

We  are  offering  this  season  a  magnificent  stock  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  climbing  plants,  shrubs, 
vines  and  roses. 

We  have  the  largest  experimental  orchard  of  veri- 
fied and  tried  varieties  of  fruit  trees  true  to  name 
of  any  privately  owned  orchard  in  the  country  and 
it  is  from  this  reliable  source  that  we  secure  our 
buds  and  thus  can  vouch  for  the  pedigree  of  our 
trees. 

Write  to  us  about  planting  plans,  giving  list  of 
varieties  wanted.  \Ve  will  furnish  you  with  an 
estimate  of  the  cost,  together  with  valuable  sug- 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.  Est.  1865 


P.  O.  Box  404 


INlleS,  Cal. 


LUUIUUU 
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end  in\burlJame 


Every  Horticulturist  in 
the  state  will  want  our  new 
Fruit  Tree  Catalogue  when 
published.  Your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  card 
sent  now  will  assure  you 
of  a  copy. 


FRESNO  Climatic  conditions  cannot  be 
excelled  for  the  production  of  well  ma- 
tured trees.    "FROM  THE  ROOTS  UP"  is  our 

motto.  Commercial  orchardists  all  over  the 
state  purchase  our  pedigreed  trees  because 
they  give  best  results. 

Place  your  orders  now  and  have  us  reserve  your  stock. 
Do  not  forget  to  send  your  name  and  address  and  make 
sure  of  receiving  an  early  copy  of  this  year's  catalogue 
and  price  list. 

I  TneFresnoNurser,  G. 

_  P.JO.  BOX      T^^^  1*1;/* 

6 1 5-p  ire$no,i<uii. 
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Pedigreed 

Prune  Trees 

When  you  plant  prune  trees,  plant 
the  best — trees  that  will  grow,  and 
produce,  and  pny!  We  make  it  a 
practice  to  bud  our  prune  trees  from 
parent  stock  of  proven  productive- 
ness and  quality.  The  scions  are 
carefully  selected  by  trained  experts 
and  the  budding  is  done  in  the  most 
skillful  and  scientific  way. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST 
PRICE  LIST 


Elmer  Bras. Nursery 


"The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous." 

76  So.  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


SULPHUR 


It  has  hwa  proven 
and  so  recommended  by 
the.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia that  if  you  sul- 
phtir  your  (rape  vines 
and  orchards  6  times 
they  will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or  BBS 
SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also  EAGLE  Brand. 
Kleur  de  Soufre,  packed 

■ In  double  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest     and  FTREST 
sulphurs      that  money 
can   buy;    the   best  for 
vineyards;   the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes, 
LEAVING  NO  ASU. 
Try  our  new  brand  of 
VENTII.ATEI)  Sublimed 
Sulphur,  100  per  cent  pure,  for  making  Paste 
—  (Atomic  Sojphur)  and  for  Dusting. 

For  I.ime  Sulphur  Solution,  use  our 
DIAMOND  S  Brand  Reflned  Flour  Sulphur. 
We  ran  furnish  you  this  sulphur  at  such  low 
price  that  it  will  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 


6.24  California  St., 


San  Francisco.  Cal. 


We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet:  price  list 
and  samples.     Tel.  Kearny  871. 


Ill 


Make  sure  of  your  Peruvian 
Alfalfa  Seed  this  year  Buy  A.  & 
M.  Certified.  Every  bag  of  hairy 
or  smooth  Peruvian  which  we  8ell 
has  been  officially  inspected  and 
bears  originally  signed  tag. 

NEW  LOCATION 

On  or  about  October  21st  we 
will  move  our  retail,  wholesale 
and  mail  order  departments  and 
general  offices  to  620  South  Spring 
street,  only  one  and  one-half 
blocks  from  the  Pacific  Electric 
Depot. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


'SEED  Compa.ru, 

620  iSrVn'VLoS  Aa<eles 


October  19,  1918 
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Alfalfa  Growers  Fully  Organized 

Growers  representing  nearly  30,000  acres  of  alfalfa  have  signed  up  in 
the  "Alfalfa  Growers  of  California,  Inc."  The  directors,  at  a  meeting 
August  30,  passed  a  resolution  unanimously  declaring  that  enough  acre- 
age had  at  that  time  been  signed  to  justify  permanent  organization. 
Subscriptions  have  been  steadily  coming  in  since  then,  many  of  them 
without  solicitation,  according  to  Secretary  Fred  N.  Bigelow,  who  is 
also  secretary  of  the  State  Market  Commission.  Incorporation  papers 
have  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  association  is  now 
fully  organized  as  a  growers'  co-operative  non-profit  corporation,  with 
one  director  appointed  by  the  State  Market  Director  to  insure  business 
safety.  At  an  executive  committee  meeting,  October  4,  J.  W.  Thomas 
of  Porterville  was  appointed  general  manager.  Mr.  Thomas  has  had 
almost  nation-wide  experience  on  the  marketing  end  in  both  the  West 
and  the  East.  Headquarters  will  be  in  the  Central  Building  in  Los 
Angeles.  Sales  offices  will  also  be  established  in  San  Francisco  and 
with  the  "California  Alfalfa  Growers'  Association"  at  Riverside.  J.  L. 
Farrar  of  Riverside  and  his  helpers  will  continue  an  active  campaign 
for  new  membership.  Details  of  establishment  and  financing  will  be 
completed  as  soon  as  possible  and  the  new  association  expects  to  be 
actually  selling  hay  within  two  months.  Reports  of  people  plowing 
out  alfalfa  have  been  exaggerated,  thinks  Mr.  Bigelow.  The  writer  has 
personally  met  many  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  State  who  intended 
planting  increased  acreage  this  fall  and  next  spring.  Considerable 
alfalfa  hay  was  spoiled  by  the  rains,  but  the  increase  in  feed  due  to 
the  rains  counterbalanced  any  effect  the  spoilage  might  have  had  on 
general  prices. 


Potatoes  in  the  Weed  Patch 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E:  Hoilces.] 


for  your 


"I  live  in  the  Weed  Patch  and 
I'm  proud  of  it,"  we  can  imagine 
George  H.  Peters  saying;  for  the 
Weed  Patch  is  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile districts  in  the  southern  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  having  been  built 
up  during  the  ages  past  by  over- 
flow from  Caliente  Creek  at  the  foot 
of  the  Tehachapis.  In  the  early 
days,  it.  is  said  by  persons  more  or 
less  truthfully  inclined,  a  man  on 
horseback  mipht  easily  get  lost  in 
the  great  weeds  of  this  area,  but  he 
could  travel  as  well  by  night  as  by 
day,  for  the  tall  weeds  were  mostly 
sunflowers.  Mr.  Peters  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  any  such  wild  tales 
and  we  believe  that  he  tells  nothing 
hut  the  truth,  which  he  can  prove 
by  next  spring's  crop,  when  he  says 
that  he  harvested  15,000  bags  of 
White  Rose  potatoes  and  shipped 
11,000  of  them  to  the  East  from 
130  acres  planted  last  spring.  One 
40-acre  piece  averaged  225  sacks 
per  acre  marketed.  These  reached 
the  Middle  West  before  their  early 
potatoes  were  ready.  Another  crop 
is  growing  this  fall  from  seed  re- 
served from  second  sizes  of  the 
spring  crop.  These  will  be  dug  in 
mid-winter. 

EXPERIENCE    SHOWS    ISF.ST  WAV. 

Mr.  Peters,  according  to  Farm  Ad- 
viser Myron  A.  Rice,  is  the  pioneer 
and  largest  potato  grower  of  the  dis- 
trict. He  recently  sold  his  home 
place  in  the  Weed  Patch  at  250  per 
acre,  partly  on  the  strength  of  the 
potato  profits,  and  invested  last  fall 
in  a  new  fanm  on  the  edge  of  the 
cultivated  part  of  that  district. 

The  field  Is  plowed  about  mid- 


The  AVERY 

Ends  Farm  Slavery 

The  A-ery  is  the  miuhtiest  of 
nil  tractors.    It  costs  less  to 
hny,  tess  to  operate,  and  less 
for  upkeep.   It  does  not  need 
an   experienced   engineer  to 
run  It.    It  Is  the  simplest 
tractor  built:  all  parts  are 
in  plain  sight  and  get-at- 
able. 


There    in    a    size  Avery 
Tractor   to   fit   every  size 
farm.    Yob  can  buy  a  5-10 
H.  F.  Avery  for  S6.M)  here. 
Other    Rises    In  proportion. 
Write  and  let  us  tell  you  how 
you  can  raise  bigger  and  better 
crops  at  a  smaller  cost  with  less 
work.    Address  Department  I.. 

F.  H.  POSS  CO. 

67-69  Beale  St.    San  Francisco 


January  at  least  eight  inches  deep 
and  worked  down  ready  to  plant 
about  February  1,  depending  on 
winter  rains  for  initial  moisture. 
The  first  irrigation  comes  about 
April  1.  when  the  plants  are  three 
or  four  inches  tall.  The  machine 
planjer  ridges  dirt  slightly  over  the 
seed  pieces  and  a  furrow  is  made 
between  rows  for  the  water.  There 
is  15  feet  fall  in  a  half  mile,  the 
land  being  otherwise  uniformly  level, 
so  there  is  no  flooding  of  the  plants. 
Flooding  is  to  be  avoided  because 
soil  would  harden  around  the  plants, 
where  it  could  not  be  easily  loosened. 
Irrigation  and  cultivation  follow 
each  other  every  seven  to  ten  days 
even  until  a  week  before  digging 
the  spring-summer  crop.  Sometimes 
five  irrigations  are  given.  The  vines 
should  be  kept  a  light  green  color. 
When  they  turn  darker  they  need 
water.  Mr.  Peters  was  irrigating 
one  end  of  his  field  last  summer 
while  digging  the  other.  This  was 
necessary  because  otherwise  the  vines 
would  die  down  and  the  hot  sun 
would  injure  potatoes  in  the  ground 
if  vine  protection  were  thus  re- 
moved. The  spring-summer  crop  is 
dug  with  the  vines  entirely  green, 
but  the  skins  of  the  tubers  are  par- 
tially set  and  do  not  loosen  badly. 
Two  or  three  machine  diggers  are 
used  and  they  have  been  found  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  One  man  with 
four  horses  and  a  machine  digs 
about  four  acres  per  day,  leaving 
the  spuds  on  top  of  the  ground  un- 
injured. 'O'ines  were  so  thick  on 
part  of  the  place  last  spring  that 
they  had  to  be  raked  off  ahead  of 
the  digger,  which  would  have  clog- 
ged up.  Mexicans  pick  up  the  po- 
tatoes at  15  cents  per  sack.  The 
cost  was  10  cents  last  year. 

POTATO   GRADING  PAYS. 

They  sack  only  the  No.  Is,  leaving 
the  seconds  and  culls  to  be  hauled 
to  the  shade  and  sorted  later.  The 
No.  Is  go  direct  to  the  cars,  which 
were  shipped  to  the  Middle  West  by 
the  California  Vegetable  Union. 

Grading  is  the  hardest  job  to  get 
done  right  under  recent  labor  con- 
ditions; but  Mr.  Peters  has  always 
graded  better  than  Government 
grades  and  has  not  lost  at  the  mar- 
ket end.  One  man  lost  $400  on  a 
car  of  ungraded  potatoes  which  had 
to  be  separated  from  rots  at  the 
eastern  end  and  graded  there. 

Land  to  be  planted  for  the  fall 
crop  is  furrowed  as  close  together  as 
convenient,  irrigated  so  water  goes 
down  three  or  four  feet,  worked 
down  with  harrows  and  clod  smasher. 
The  working  kills  lots  of  weeds  that 
sprout  in  the  hot  weather  during 
and  shortly  after  this  irrigation.  As 
soon  as  possible  during  the  first  25 
days  of  August  the  seed  are  planted 
by  machines,  each  operated  by  two 
men  with  four  horses.  Right  after 
planting  another  irrigation  comes  to 
keep  the  ground  cool  and  bring  the 
plants  up.  Not  over  three  irriga- 
tions are  given  the  fall  crop,  and 
October  15  is  the  final  safe  date. 


GARDEN 


First  thing  —  get  a  quick  start.  Half  the 
garden  is  in  the  start.  Take  advantage  of  the 
early  rains.  Get  your  seed  in  now  before  the 
frost  arrives.  Then — around  Christmas  time — 
you'll  have  a  good,  substantial  garden  to  show 
for  your  time  and  trouble. 

INow — as  to  seed.  Nothing  is  more  im- 
portant. You  know  that!  •  To  grow  things 
with  size  and  flavor — you  must  sow  fresh, 
recleaned  seed  of  proven  vitality  and  strong 
germination.  Half-hearted,  poor- pedigreed 
seed  won't  do! 

That's  why  you're  safe  when  you  bank  on 
Morse's  Seeds.  Thoroughly  ground-tested, 
true-to-type,  dependable!  For  instance  — 
there's  the 

Thos.  Laxton  Pea 

— the  best  and  earliest  non-dwarf  pea.  Grows 
a  medium  vine — a  steady,  easy  bearer — and 
the  pea  is  uncommonly  delicious.    Try  it! 

Write  today  for  Garden  Guide  and  Price 
List — right  now! 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Seedsmen 


Here  are  some 
vegetable  sug- 
gestions for  Fall 

Gardens: 
Peas,  Onions, 
Spinach, 
Carrots, 
Radishes, 
Lettuce 
and  other  Salad 
Vegetables, 


Morse's 
Seeds 


7,51  Front  Street 


San  Francisco 


tSboxef 


of  Eureka  Stumping  Powder  and  now  I  want  to 
sell  a  lot  of  other  powder  that  I  have,"  writes 
Rudolph  Stadeli,  Silverton,  Ore.  "The  other 
powder  makes  me  terribly  sick  when  I  try  to 
use  it,  but  Eureka  does  not  give  me  the  least 
headache. " 

Eureka  Stumping  Powder  is  one  of  the  two 

rARM  POWDERS 

STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL* 


Eureka  goes  further  and  costs  less  for  all  agri- 
cultural blasting  than  ordinary  powder  or  dyna- 
mite. 

Eureka  and  Giant  Farm  Powder*  are  made  especially  to  meet 
western  larm  conditions.  They  are  made  by  a  Pacific  Coast 
Company,  with  more  than  a  half  a  century  of  experience — the 
company  that  originated  all  "eiant  powders.*'  Your  dealer  cat 
eupply  you.  If  he  docs  not.  write  us  and  we  will  ice  that  you  eet 
the  cenuine,  which  has  the  Giant  brand  on  every  box. 

Save  money  on  farm  work.  Send  this  coupon  for  our  bit  free 
book.  "Better  Farmine."  It  tells  you  bow  to  do  scores  of  farm 
Jobs  cheaper  and  better. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office  :  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices  :  Denver,  Portland.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Seattle,  Spokane 


liSr' 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bide..  San  Francisco 
Send  me  the  52-paee  illustrated  book  "Better  Farmine."    I  am  especially 
interested  in  (please  check)  216 

□  Stump  Blasting  □  Tree  Bed  Bhuttos 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □   Subsoil  Blast  in* 

□  Ditch  Blasting  □   Road  Making 

Name   —  < 

Address  ,  ___________________________ 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Government  Rule  for  Hay. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  Gov- 
ernment rule  for  estimating  weight 
of  hay  in  the  stack? — Subscriber, 
San  Francisco. 

[Circular  131  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C, 
discusses  this  subject.  A  postal  card 
will  bring  it  to  you.  The  cubic  feet 
per  ton  will  vary  according  to  the 
kind  of  hay,  its  moisture  content 
when  stacked,  how  high  the  stack 
is,  how  long  it  has  stood,  how  dry 
the  atmosphere  has  been,  etc.  An 
average  to  figure  from  is  450  feet 
per  ton.  Alfalfa  thirty  days  after 
stacking  may  weigh  a  ton  per  eight- 
foot  cube.  To  find  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  a  stack,  the  old  Government 
rule  is  to  subtract  the  width  from 
the  overthrow  (distance  over  the  top 
from  the  ground  on  one  side  to  the 
ground  on  the  other),  divide  by  two, 
multiply  by  the  width  and  then  by 
the  length.  This  is  only  approxi- 
mate, as  the  cubic  contents  vary 
with  the  shape  or  relative  height 
and  width.] 

Early  Baart  in  Madera. 

One  hundred  acres  of  Early  Baart 
wheat  on  deep  sandy  loam  summer 
fallow  near  Madera  yielded  six  sacks 
per  acre  last  summer  for  J.  L.  Davis. 
This  had  been  plowed  in  winter  and 
again  in  spring  after  rains  were 
over  and  planted  last  fall  at  the 
rate  of  75  pounds  per  acre  under 
the  lap  of  furrows  from  a  Stockton 
gang  plow,  without  any  disking  or 
other  preparation.  What  came  up 
early  made  a  good  crop,  but  much 
of  the  seed  rotted  in  the  ground 
from  the  early  showers.  Mr.  Davis 
also  planted  700  acres  of  fallow  sev- 
enteen miles  east  of  Madera  in  a  sim- 
ilar way,  Early  Baart  being  used,  as 
it  is  quite  generally  in  his  neigh- 
borhood; but  in  that  community  the 
yield  was  only  2%  sacks  per  acre 
this  season.  It  was  seven  sacks  per 
acre  last  year  on  a  different  part  of 
the  same  ranch,  while  Sonora  yielded 
only  five.  This  is  a  light  soil  over 
hardpan. 

Wheat  Prices. 

Argentina  has  a  greatly  enlarged 
wheat  acreage,  stimulated  by  the 
recent  but  unguaranteed  price1  of 
$1.55  to  $1.65  per  bushel.  The 
State  Government  of  Australia  has 
guaranteed  83  cents  per  bushel  for 
wheat  and  the  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment has  allowed  an  additional 
12  cents,  making  a  total  of  95  cents 
per  bushel  for  their  1918-1919  har- 
vest. The  surplus  from  several  har- 
vests still  on  hand  is  estimated  at 
more  than  200,000,000  bushels,  and 
the  Commonwealth  would  like  to  sell 
at  a  price  netting  farmers  $1.10  to 
$1.20  per  bushel.  Uncle  Sam  is 
guaranteeing  $2.20  per  bushel  at 
terminals  for  No.  1  hard  white 
wheat  of  the  1919  American  crop, 
and  there  is  a  movement  on  to  in- 
duce him  to  make  it  $2.50.  Austra- 
lia has  probably  sent  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  her  men  to  war  than  we 
have.    Let's  plant  some  more! 

Inoculated  Vetch  with  Barley. 

Two  hundred  sacks  of  barley  were 
threshed  from  seven  acres  by  S.  W. 
Turner  of  Manteca  last  summer.  He 


had  broadcasted  216  pounds  of  bar- 
ley on  the  piece  right  after  the  first 
rains,  which  soaked  about  six  inches 
deep.  He  inoculated  300  pounds  of 
vetch  seed  and  broadcasted  on  top  of 
the  barley  before  harrowing  it  in. 
There  was  a  good  stand  of  both,  but 
the  barley  stooled  so  freely  (as  many 
as  29  stalks  on  one  root)  and  grew 
so  high  (about  four  feet)  that  the 
vetch  was  finally  smothered  out.  In 
one  place  where  barley  seemed  thin- 
ner both  it  and  the  vetch  grew 
three  to  three  and  a  half  feet  tall 
and  was  cut  for  hay.  About  one- 
third  of  the  seven  acres  threshed  had 
lodged  on  account  of  wind  and  only 
two-thirds  of  the  grain  on  that  part 
could  be  harvested.  Mr.  Turner  is 
an  enthusiast  on  inoculation  of  vetch 
and  mixing  it  with  grain  for  greater 
growth  of  both. 

Delta  Onion  Acreage. 

Stockton  is  the  largest  shipping 
point  for  onions  (except  the  Ber- 
muda varieties)  of  any  place  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Markets.  Acreage  in  the 
Delta  for  1917  was  estimated  as 
5935  in  San  Joaquin  county  and 
2133  in  Contra  Costa  county,  while 
the  1918  acreage,  according  to  R.  G. 
Risser  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates is  7765  in  San  Joaquin  county 
and  2133  in  Contra  Costa. 

No  Beets  in  Bermuda  Grass. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  plant 
sugar  beets  where  Johnson  grass  or 
Bermuda  has  a  stand,  according  to 
J.  C.  Wood,  a  beet  grower  of  wide 
experience  in  Tulare  county.  They 
would  have  to  be  hoed  all  the  time, 
and  enough  labor  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained. Digging  beets  out  of  Ber- 
muda is  like  digging  them  out  of 
prairie  sod. 

All-Year-'Round  Drying  Plant. 

After  being  closed  for  several 
weeks  to  «aake  improvements,  the 
drying  plant  of  the  E.  Clemens  Horst 
Co.  at  Wheatland  reopened  on  the 
7th  to  resume  operations  on  pota- 
toes. Two  hundred  people  will  be 
employed  during  the  winter  on  dry- 
ing vegetables,  most  of  which  will 
be  taken  by  the  Government. 

Against  Dry  Seeding  of  Grain. 

"We  can't  sow  grain  before  the 
rains  in  most  of  Salinas  Valley," 
said  a  grain  grower  recently.  "Toco- 
lote  would  be  it,  and  anyhow,  if 
weather  turns  bright  after  the  first 
rain,  a  surface  crust  bakes  so  hard 
that  the  seedlings  can't  come  through 
enough  to  make  a  stand." 

Rye  Cover-Crop  for  Potatoes. 

Rye  is  being  planted  on  sandy 
sediment  soil  as  a  cover-crop  to  be 
plowed  under  before  planting  spring 
potatoes,  by  George  H.  Peters  of 
Kern  county.  He  irrigated  thor- 
oughly through  furrows.  Leveling 
them  down  was  all  the  cultivation 
needed  before  planting. 

Names  of  Fertilizer  Dealers. 

"Commercial  Fertilizer,"  by  P.  L. 
Hibbard,  gives  the  list  of  fertilizer 
dealers  of  California,  together  with 
an  analysis  of  various  brands.  Send 
to  the  University  of  California  for 
Bulletin  No.  286. 


Guarantees  for  the  1919  Wheat  Crop 


To  the  Editor:  Does  the  Govern- 
ment guarantee  to  buy  what  wheat 
we  raise  in  1918-19?  What  is  the 
guaranteed  price  f.  o.  b.  Turlock? 
What  variety  would  you  plant? — 
A.  G.  C,  Turlock. 

[The  Government  guarantees  to 
buy  your  1919  wheat  crop  if  you  do 
not  sell  it  to  a  grain  buyer  or  a 
miller  and  if  you  will  ship  it  to  a 
warehouse  located  on  San  Francisco 
Bay.  It  cannot  be  sold  to  the  Gov- 
ernment f.  o.  b.  Turlock.  If  your 
wheat  grades  No.  1  hard  white,  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration  Grain 
Corporation  will  pay  $3.66%  per 
cwt.,  less  1  per  cent  administration 
fee.  They  will  allow  15  cents  per 
cwt.  additional  for  the  sacks  if  used 
only  this  time,  but  will  deduct  % 


pound  from  the  total  weight  to 
cover  weight  of  sack.  You  must 
pay  the  freight  from  Turlock  to  the 
terminal  warehouse,  to  be  designated 
by  the  Grain  Corporation.  The 
wheat  will  be  sampled  and  graded  by 
a  Federal  grain  inspector  and  pay- 
ment made  as  soon  as  possible.  Your 
wheat  may  belong  to  one  of  nine 
grades  or  it  may  be  so  smutty  or 
mixed  that  it  falls  below  any  of 
them  and  will  be  valued  according 
to  sample.  Club  and  Sonora  bring 
lower  prices  than  soft  white  grades. 
Hard  white  grades  are  highest 
priced.  Variations  are  between 
$3.48  1-3  and  $3.66  2-3  per  cwt. 
Try  Early  Baart  or  Bluestem  in 
your  district  unless  it  is  too  dry  for 
anything  but  Sonora  or  Club.] 


Peruvian^*" 
Steed. 


•*>^l»UI»UVIAk\r 


Why  not  plant  the  kind  of  alfalfa  that  will 
give  you  the  maximum  yield?  It  is  the  patriotic 
duty  of  every  farmer  during  these  critical  times 
to  make  each  acre  produce  to  the  extreme  limit.  Hay 
prices  are  destined  to  soar  sky  high,  according  to  the 
best  authorities. 

Germain's  Hairy  Peruvian  is  the  heaviest  producer 
known.  It  grows  vigorously  in  all  climates — does 
well  at  5000  feet  or  at  sea  level. 

Our  limited  supply  is  rapidly  being  sold  out.  Your 
order  should  be  placed  at  once. 

Edward  Richmond  of  Wilmington,  Cal.,  says:  "I  cut 
Hairy  Peruvian  alfalfa  five  times  in  six  months  from 
planting.   Reserve  200  pounds  more  for  me." 

To  be  on  the  safe  side  order  only  Germain's  Hairy 
Peruvian— sold  only  in  sealed  and  stenciled  sacks. 

Before  planting,  inoculate  seed  with 
FA  RMOGERM  and  get  larger  and 
better  crops,  which  mature  earlier 
than  crops  from  untreated  seeds. 

When  you  write  please  mention  this 
magazine. 


Established  1571 

Seed  &  Plant  Cot 

N.E.  Cornei'* 
Sixth  &  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P. E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Save  money  and  harness  for  war 

Leather  is  scarce  and  harness  expensive  because  of  the 
war.  Make  your  harness  last  longer  with  Eureka  Har- 
ness Oil.  Gives  new  life  to  leather.  Replaces  natural 
oils  dried  out  and  protects  leather  fiber  from  dust, 
sweat  and  moisture,  which  cause  rot.  Keeps  harness  strong, 
flexible  and  jet  black.  No  animal  oils  in  "Eureka";  rodents 
dislike  it  and  won't  gnaw  harness  dressed  with 

EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 

MADE  BY  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (California) 
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THE   1919  WHEAT   CROP  WILL 
BE  INCREASED. 

(Continued  from  first  page.) 

NEW  VARIETIES. 

It  was  expected  that  the  Sperry 
field  experiments  with  Australian 
and  other  wheats  near  Farmington 
might  prove  certain  new  varieties 
superior  to  our  common  sorts.  It 
proved  many  of  the  varieties  in- 
ferior, but  at  least  two  showed  not- 
able superiority  in  the  tests  there. 
Seed  of  these  are  not  available  for 
general  distribution,  but  a  few  re- 
marks will  be  interesting.  The 
Sperry  No.  1  or  Bunyip  variety 
yields  as  heavy  as  Early  Baart,  and 
has  slightly  better  milling  quality. 
It  is  as  early,  but  is  smooth  headed. 
The  grain  weighed  64  pounds  per 
bushel  as  against  63^  for  locally 
grown  Early  Baart.  The  kernels 
are  shorter,  plumper,  equally  uni- 
form in  all  qualities.  This  is  the 
result  of  several  hybrids  made  by 
the  Australian  plant  breeder,  Farrer, 
and  fixed  in  type  by  selection  sev- 
eral generations  before  being  put  on 
the  market.  Dart's  Imperial  is  an- 
other smooth-headed  variety  yield- 
ing heavier  than  the  two  others  men- 
tioned, but  it  matures  eight  or  ten 
days  later,  and  flour  from  it  makes 
a  slight  yellowish  tinge  in  the  bread, 
and  the  loaf  is  not  quite  so  large 
due  to  the  quality  of  its  gluten. 

EARLY  SEEDING. 

Whether  the  yield  of  wheat  will 
be  best  fronr  early  or  later  seeding 
depends  on  the  soil,  other  thing3  be- 
ing equal.  The  object  of  early  seed- 
ing is  to  get  winter  growth  of  loots 
to  be  ready  for  vigorous  spring 
growth  of  the  tops.  But  too  rank  a 
growth  of  straw  yields  less  than  a 
moderate  amount,  and  is  liable  to 
Jotlge,  especially  if  spring  winds  or 
rains  are  heavy.  The  lodging  and 
the  rank  leafy  growth  are  more  fa- 
vorable to  rust.  Early  planting  on 
s-roi. :l  strong  land  is  likely  to  give 
too  much  leafage  and  straw,  but  on 
most  grain  land  with  a  tolerable  sea- 
son wheat  may  well  be  sown  as 
early  as  possible.  Let  us  go  ahead 
expecting  enough  rain  a,t  the  right 
times. 

HOW  1919  CROP  WILL  INCREASE. 

We  give  below  the  seven  ways  in 
which  the  1919  wheat  crop  may  be 
increased  as  outlined  by  the  Farm 
Bureaus:  (1)  One-tenth  of  the  bar- 
ley land  if  planted  to  wheat  would 
alone  make  the  needed  increase;  (2) 
nev  land  formerly  idle  or  used  for 
pasture  will  be  planted;  (3)  some 
land  formerly  dry  farmed  to  wheat 
may  be  irrigated;  (4)  some  fields 
could  be  fertilized;  (5)  smut  can 
and  certainly  should  be  largeiy  pre- 
vented; (6)  early  thorough  seedbed 
preparation  is  needed;  (7)  best  seed 
of  varieties  adapted  to  each  locality 
will  add  to  the  average  acre-yield. 
Shoot  the  wheat  to  the  Boys  Over 
There!   

A  LARGE  UNDERTAKING. 

G.  A.  Nehrhood  of  Paso  Robles 
asks:  "Should  war  conditions  pre- 
vent the  planting  of  fruit  trees?" 
We  confidently  answer:  "No."  The 
chief  industry  of  California  next  to 
livestock  is  horticulture.  Our  fruits 
and  nuts  go  to  every  corner  of  the 
world.  We  must  not  stop  the  wheels 
of  productive  industry.  In  young 
orchards,  on  good  ground,  intercrop- 
ping is  practiced  anyway.  Mr.  Nehr- 
hood has  bought  46,500  fruit  trees, 
80  per  cent  of  which  are  almonds 
and  20  per  cent  French  prunes, 
which  he  will  plant  out  on  the  El 
Pomar  Ranch,  northeast  of  Atas- 
cadero.  He  has  2100  acres  already 
bearing  or  coming  in.  Two-thirds 
of  his  almonds  are  Nonpareils,  the 
rest  are  Drakes  Seedlings  and  Texas 
Prolific.  He  claims  to  be  raising 
more  food  (beans)  per  acre  among 
the  young  trees,  wittout  irrigation, 
than  the  average  gram  grower  pro- 
duces in  the  open.  And  the  trees 
are  growing  well. 


Specialists  in  bee  disease  will  be 
interested  in  Bulletin  671,  "The 
Diagnosis  of  Bee  Diseases  by  Labor- 
atory Methods,"  just  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 


Get  These  Iracta 
Advantages 


JOHNi&DEEEE  TRACTOR  PLOW 

Specially  Adapted  for 
Plowing  in  California 


There  is  special  satisfaction  for  you  in  using 
the  John  Deere  No.  5  or  No.  6  Tractor  Plow 
because  these  plows  are  built  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular  plowing   requirements  of  California. 

They  are  unusually  steady  running.  Con- 
trolled by  the  wheels  at  all  times  because  the 
axles  are  rigidly  fastened  to  the  beams.  Land 
wheel  is  set  back,  balancing  the  weight  of  the 
plow  over  all  of  the  wheels  and  insuring  even 
depth  of  plowing  in  uneven  ground.  The  plows 
get  down  to  position  quickly  and  stay  in  the 
ground  while  plowing. 

Exceptionally  strong  in  every  part.  Beams 
warranted  not  to  bend  or  break.  Beam  braces 
have  extra  long  lap.  Large  bolts  and  lock 
washers  hold  all  parts  rigidly  to  place. 


Simplest  and  most  dependable  power  lift  ever  de- 
signed. No  chains  or  sprockets.  Powerful  clutch  engages 
positively,  raising  bottoms  high  and  level. 

Location  of  land  wheel  and  front  furrow  wheel  per- 
mits plowing  close  to  trees  or  vines  in  throwing  either 
to  or  from  the  row.  Both  levers  out  of  the  way  of 
limbs  while  plow  is  at  work. 

Unusual  clearance  for  unhindered  work  in  trashy 
land  or  in  deep  plowing. 

Quick  Detachable  Shares  save  time  and  labor  without 
sacrificing  strength  or  close  fit.  Loosen  one  nut  to  take  a 
share  off.    Tighten  the  same  nut  and  share  is  on  tight. 

Genuine  JohnDeere  bottoms wear.scour and  pulverize 
to  best  advantage. 

Hitch  adjustable  for  any  standard  tractor.  Two,  three 
and  four-bottoms  sizes,  10,  12  or  14  inch  cut  per  bottom. 

You  will  find  these  plows  especially  dependable  for 
betterand  longer  service.  Investigate  them  at  yourfirst  op- 
portunity. Your  John  Deere  dealer  will  show  them  to  you. 


Send  for  FrCS  Books  Write  today  for  our  {lee  booklet  describing  fully  the  John  Deere  Light 

Tractor  Plows.  It  has  a  message  on  tractor  plow  value  that  you  will  find 
profitable  to  you.    Ask  also  for  our  big  free  book  "Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them. " 

Its  156  pages  describe  a  full  line  of  labor  saving  implements — (tells  how  to  adjust  and  operate  many  of 
them).  It  is  full  of  practical  information  that  will  help  you.  Put  it  in  your  library.  Use  it  as  a  reference 
book.    It  will  be  worth  dollars  to  you. 

To  get  these  books,  mention  the  implements  in  which  you  are  interested  and  ask  for  package    Pt.  22 

John  Deere  Plow  Company 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Beeman 
Garden  Tractor 

A  tractor  for 

TRUCK  GARDENERS  * 

POULTRY  RAISERS 

NURSERYMEN 

Plows,  harrows,  cultivates  and 
drives  a  pump 

Write  for  catalog. 

H.  V.  Carter  Motor  Go. 

(Distributors) 
724  Van  Ness  Ave.,     •     San  Francisco 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


Dealer* 
In 

PAPFR 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

.  37-40  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,    Los  Amrelen 
Blake.  McFall  Co..         Portland.  Ore. 


The  production  of  honey  in  Cali- 
fornia this  year  will  approximate 
12,000,000  pounds,  it  is  estimated. 
On  an  average  season  price  of  20c  a 
pound,  this  would  bring  the  apiarists 
of  California  about  $2,400,000. 


The  Popular  Motor  Oil 

More  ZEROLENE  is  used  for  au- 
tomobiles on  the  Pacific  Coast  than 
all  other  oils  combined. 
Leading  motor  car  distributors 
praise  ZEROLENE,  correctly  re- 
fined from  selected  California  as- 
phalt-base crude,  because  it  main- 
tains its  lubricating  body  at  cylin- 
der heat  and  gives  perfect  lubrica- 
tion with  less  wear  and  less  carbon 
deposit.  Get  our  lubrication  chart 
showing  the  correct  consistency  for 
your  car. 

At  dealers  everywhere  and  Standard  Oil 

Service  Stations 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


Engines  are  either  water- 
cooled  or  air-cooled.  This, 
the  air-cooled  type,  like  all 
internal  combustion  engines, 
requires  an  oil  that  holds 
its  full  lubricating  qualities 
at  cylinder  heat,  burns 
clean  in  the  combustion 
chambers  and  goes  out 
with  exhaust.  ZEROLENE 
fills  these  requirements  per- 
f  ectly.  because  it  is  correctly 
refined  from  selected  CaJf* 
forma  aapbalt-baaa  orvda. 


The  California  Tomato  Growers' 
Association  is  taking  actioi  to  com- 


pel members  to  fulfill  their  contracts 
In  the  face  of  a  rising  market. 
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Field  Crops. 

The  forecast  for  corn  in  Califor- 
nia this  year  indicates  a  production 
of  2.644.000  bushels. 

Stanislaus  county  has  32.513  acres 
of  wheat  this  year  as  compared  with 
504  3  acres  last  year. 

Pumpkins,  squash.  persimmons 
and  other  "winter"  stuff  are  begin- 
ning to  arrive  on  the  San  Francisco 
market. 

The  California  rice  crop  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  one  this  season,  not- 
withstanding the  damage  done  by 
wild  ducks. 

Fall  sown  potatoes  in  California 
have  made  excellent  growth.  The 
condition  is  2  per  cent  better  than 
a  month  ago. 


Fertilize 
Fertilize 
Fertilize 

HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

Blood,  Bone  and  Tankage 

properly  applied  will  in- 
crease your  crop  produc- 
tion. It's  your  patriotic 
duty  to  do  this  for  bumper 
crops  are  necessary  in  Our 
Country's  program  of  win- 
ning the  War. 
"Hauser's  Organic  Fertil- 
izers are  high-grade  plant 
foods  from  the  best  or- 
ganic sources.  We  have 
the  right  material  and 
equipment  to  prepare  Fer- 
tilizers to  give  best  results 
under  California  condi- 
tions. 

"Our  Service  Department 
will  help  you  with  your 
Fertilizer  problems.  Write 
for  our  booklet  Fertilizer 
Efficiency." 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES,  U.  S.  A. 


Partridge 
Peas 


FOR  COVER  CROPS 

Makes  also  a  splendid  crop  for 
hog  and  cattle  food.  Splendid  sub- 
stitute for  vetch  seed,  which  is 
very  costly  this  season  and  prac- 
tically out  of  the  market.  Part- 
ridge Peas  are  sown  broadcast  40 
to  50  pounds  per  acre. 

Write  for  sample  and  price. 

California  Seed  Co. 

151  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


On  account  of  the  long  drouth  in 
California  this  year,  the  oats  yield 
suffered  slightly  in  both  quality 
and  quantity. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Sugar 
Company  is  considering  the  expe- 
diency of  moving  its  Visalia  sugar 
factory  to  Corcoran. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  beans 
this  year,  many  of  the  threshed-over 
fields  are  being  gleaned  by  women 
and  children  at  a  good  profit. 

Barley  suffered  severely  from  the 
late  heavy  rains.  The  yield  this 
year  is  three  bushels  below  1917 
and  the  quality  7  per  cent  lower. 

The  Clemens  Horst  drying  plant  at 
Wheatland  has  resumed  operations 
on  the  desiccation  of  potatoes  after 
being  closed  for  some  weeks  to  per- 
mit of  improvements.  It  Is  thought 
the  plant  will  be  running  all  winter. 

The  cotton  crop  of  California  and 
Arizona,  with  its  by-products,  this 
season  will  reach  a  total  valuation 
of  more  than  $16,000,000,  according 
to  Food  Administration  officials  who 
recently  held  a  conference  on  the 
subject  in  Los  Angeles. 

Farmers  in  the  Natomas  district 
report  that  the  prospect  for  a  bean 
crop  surpasses  all  estimates  made 
some  three  weeks  ago  when  damp 
weather  threatened  to  cut  the  yield 
heavily.  Harvesting  there  is  now 
under  way  and  yield's  are  running 
around  80  per  cent  of  the  1917 
yield. 

A  Rural  Press  subscriber  who  vis- 
ited the  office  this  week  showed  the 
editor  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
long  staple  Egyptian  cotton  grown 
this  season  on  land  near  Wasco,  Kern 
county,  by  Goertz  &  Unrah.  It  was 
planted  May  10  and  picking  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  the  latter  part  of 
this  month.  At  this  writing  the 
stand  looks  good  for  a  bale  or  more 
to  the  acre.  It  will  be  ginned  at 
Bakersfield.  The  subscriber  intends 
to  increase  his  planting  fifteen-fold 
next  year. 


Deciduous  Fruits  and  Nuts. 

The  Newcastle  Fruit  Exchange  is 
building  a  new  structure  for  its 
shipping  accommodations. 

Greece  expects  to  have  a  dried 
currant  crop  of  180,000  tons  avail- 
able for  foreign  export  this  year. 

At  the  Goleta  walnut  house  this 
year  70  girls  are  employed  in  sep- 
arating the  meats  of  the  nuts.  The 
quality  of  the  nuts  in  that  district 
is  good. 

Apple  growers  of  Tuolumne  and 
other  mountainous  sections  of  the 
State  are  urged  by  State  Commis- 
sioner G.  H.  Hecke  to  organize  and 
concentrate  on  standard  varieties 
only. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
D.  F.  Norton  of  Nevada  county  says 
that  57.341  boxes  of  pears  were 
shipped  from  that  county  during  the 
season  now  closing  up  to  October  1. 
The  variety  was  mostly  Bartletts. 

The  Sebastopol  section  in  Sonoma 
county  is  said  to  be  the  most  highly 
specialized  of  any  early-apple  dis- 
trict, although  limited  in  extent. 
Gravensteins  comprise  50  per  cent 
of  all  apples  grown  in  that  section. 

An  emergency  freight  rate  of 
$1.10  on  this  season's  crop  of  ap- 
ples from  points  of  origin  in  Wash- 
ington, Oregon  and  Idaho  to  the 
East  has  been  agreed  upon  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Railway  Commis- 
sions of  the  three  Statas,  shippers 
and  the  Railroad  Administration  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. It  is  agreed  that  proposed 
25  per  cent  increases  be  established 
on  all  other  fruit,  and  same  increase 
apply  to  apples  where  it  would  not 
put  the  rate  above  $1.10. 

Grapes. 

Shipments  of  grapes  from  Califor- 
nia for  1918  to  date  almost  double 
the  amount  shipped  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1917. 

The  War  Industries  Board  has 
been  appealed  to  to  allow  the  winer- 


ies to  be  opened  to  make  some  com- 
mercial product  of  the  sugar  and 
alcohol  of  damaged  fruit,  to  save 
growers  from  heavy  losses. 

Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical. 

Some  Woodlake  (Tulare  county) 
lemons  recently  shipped  brought  $7 
a  box  on  the  Philadelphia  market, 
it  is  reported. 

A  15-acre  grove  near  Riverside 
will  supply  this  year  a  large  part  of 
the  citrons  used  in  America  in  the 


celebration  of  the  Jewish  Feast  of 
the  Tabernacles.  The  citron  is  a 
close  relative  to  the  lemon. 

Valencia  shipments  this  season 
from  Redlands  have  totaled  less  than 
20  per  cent  of  a  normal  crep.  High 
prices,  however,  have  materially  con- 
soled the  growers  for  the  small 
yield. 

The  Valencia  orange  season  In 
Spain  was  the  most  disastrous  in  its 
history.  The  shipments  were  660,- 
788  cases,  as  compared  with  5,000,- 


The  Hardie  Triplex  Power  Sprayer 

Is  a  Safe  Investment 


You  don't  buy  a  sprayer  simply  for  the  sake  of  owninp  it.  It  is  not  the  possession 
that  appeals  to  you.  It  is  the  seWice  the  sprayer  eives  you.  We  could  do  things  at 
less  cost,  but  what  would  we  have  trained?  A  cheap  sprayer  never  satisfies.  It  gives 
trouble,  requires  repairs,  fails  when  you  need  it  most,  and  wears  out  quickly. 

The  Hardie  Quality  Is  Like  Paying  Less 

Saving  money  is  the  same  as  malting-  money,  therefore  every  HARDIE  SPRAYER 
pays  dividends  to  you  through  its  low  upkeep  cost  and  its  greater  durability.  High 
pressure,  light  weight,  large  capacity,  powerful  engine,  perfect  agitation,  simple  con- 
struction, and  the  t:tnk  refitler.  The  HARDIE  SPRAYERS  have  features  that  are 
valuable  in  correct  spraying,  and  not  found  in  others.  Send  for  the  spray  catalog,  it 
is  worth  your  time;  the  truth  is  there,  backed  by  the  largest  exclusive  apray  pump 
manufacturer.  Place  your  confidence  in  a  Hardie  and  your  spraying  will  be  a  success. 
THE  HARDIE  ORCHARD  GIN  GUARANTEED  OR  YOl'R  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO.        ■        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MAKES 

LAND  CLEARING 
EASY 


PINCH,  H 


UNCLE  SAM  says  the  "K"  Hand  Power 
Stump  Puller  is  O.  K.  Uncle  Sam  also 
says  turn  your  stump  land  into  valuable 
land  and  produce  more.  Stump  land  can  be 
turned  into  profitable  land  at  a  small  expense 
which  means  more  money  to  you.  You  are  pay- 
ing taxes  on  stump  land.    WHY  ? 

Now  is  your  opportunity 

One  man  or  woman  singled  handed  with  a  "K"  Stump  Puller 
can  pull  from  50  to  150  stumps  per  day  at  a  cost  less  than 
the  cost  of  a  horse  power  machine  and  about  ]{  the  cost  of 

dynamite. 

NO  STUMP  TOO  BIG  FOR  THE 

HAND  POWER. 

I^SiumpPulIer 

Simple  as  rowing  a  boat.  No  up-keep.  Works  on  hillsides  or  marshes 
where  horses  cannot  work.  Weighs  171  pounds  -  easily  moved  from 
place  to  place.    Absolutely  guaranteed  against  breakage.  Endorsed 

by  the  United  States  Government. 

IMPORTANT— To  one  man  in  each  locality  I  will  make  a  special 

money  saving  offer.   Write  for  it  today. 

FREE  BOOKLET — Simply  send  your  name  and  address  for  my  free 
booklet  on  Land  Clearing.    It  tells  many  things  you  should  know. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick  Boi  12,   \«z  Fifth  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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000  cases  before  tbe  war.  England 
and  Norway  were  the  only  accessible 
markets. 

Lemon  picking  is  now  in  active 
progress  in  the  Porterville  district. 
Shipments  from  this  section  promise 
to  fully  double  those  of  last  year. 
The  fruit  is  of  a  high  quality  and 
price  conditions  in  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets are  improving  rapidly. 


State  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures. 

In  connection  with  the  meeting  an 
exhibit  of  products  grown  in  the 
county  was  made  and  eight  tractors 
gave  demonstrations  in  field  work. 


•  ANNUAL  MEETING  CONTRA 
COSTA  CO.  FARM  BUREAU. 
The  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Contra  Costa  County  Farm  Bureau 
was  held  at  Martinez,  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 12,  which  brought  out  an  at- 
tendance of  about  700  farmers.  Frank 
T.  Swett,  the  president,  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  bureau  and  its  adviser, 
Carl  Nichols,  telling  of  the  success- 
ful fire-fighting  apparatus  installed 
seed  wheat  introduced,  new  silos 
built,  and  other  work  started.  Other 
speakers  were  Col.  John  P.  Irish,  on 
the  Liberty  Loan,  Food  Commissioner 
Miller  of  Fresno,  and  C.  G.  Johnson, 


THE  SPIRIT  WHICH  WILL  WIN 
THE  WAR. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  received 
your  letter  in  relation  to  farmers 
buying  Liberty  Bonds  and  would  say 
I  cannot  buy  any  more  now  until  the 
first  of  next  month.  I  have  three 
sons  in  the  army  and  you  can  de- 
pend on  me  to  do  all  I  can  for  the 
boys.  And  with  the  help  of  God  we 
shall  win  this  war. — T.  R.  Harper, 
Sr.,  Fallon,  Nevada. 


DEATH  OF  E.  WIGHTMAN. 

E.  Wightman  of  the  Chico  Nur- 
series died  last  Thursday,  October  10. 
T.  E.  Harlan,  his  partner,  is  re- 
ported to  be  a  very  sick  man.  F.  X. 
Bouillard.  president  of  the  company, 
is  running  its  affairs  for  the  present. 


American  Bean  Crops 

[Written  1or  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Eastern  bean  crops  occupied  much 
less  acreage  this  year  than  last,  and 
damage  to  the  growing  fields  has 
been  severe.  Rain,  frost,  and  dis- 
ease last  year  reduced  this  season's 
acreage  in  Michigan  and  New  York, 
which  are  the  chief  producing  States 
in  the  East.  Drouth  cut  this  year's 
Michigan  crop  so  their  total  will  be 
under  3,000,000  bushels.  The  New 
York  acreage  was  reduced  about  25 
per  cent  and  that  will  yield  only 
about  50  per  cent  of  a  good  crop. 
The  Colorado  acreage  was  increased, 
but  the  total  crop  is  estimated  at 
about  90  per  cent  of  last  year.  This 
reduction  is  largely  due  to  30  to  40 
per  cent  damage  in  Weld  county, 
which  produced  half  of  Colorado's 
crop  last  year.  California,  which  in 
1917  produced  more  than  twice  as 
many  beans  as  any  other  State,  has 
a  greater  acreage  this  year,  but 
drouth  and  red  spider  reduced  the 
prospects  for  a  total  crop  to  about 
90  per  cent  of  last  year,  and  the  re- 
cent rains  have  reduced  the  estimate 
to  about  60  per  cent  of  last  year. 
Loss  has  been  more  from  shelling 
out  from  the  pods  onto  the  ground 


than  in  reduced  quality  of  those  re- 
maining to  be  threshed.  Large  quan- 
tities of  beans  exposed  to  the 
weather  have  sprouted  and  are  no 
good  for  anything. 

MARKETS. 

Some  foreign  beans  are  held  on 
the  Eastern  seaboard  this  fall,  and 
pressure  for  the  marketing  of  poor 
quality  left-over  stuff  of  last  year's 
Michigan  and  New  York  crops  com- 
bined to  depress  prices  temporarily. 
But  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
the  market  to  strengthen.  While 
bean  prices  for  Government  require- 
ments have  not  been  set,  Lompoc 
dealers  sold  some  small  whites  at 
10  V2  cents  before  the  rains.  The 
high  price  here  la-st  year  was  $12.75 
per  cwt.,  but  the  Government  price 
was  $11.50.  The  California  Bean 
Growers'  Association  figures  that  the 
cost  of  producing  this  year's  crop  has 
been  20  per  cent  greater  than  last. 
This  is  expected  to  influence  the 
Government  price  for  1918  beans, 
along  with  the  scarcity  due  to  short 
Eastern  crops  and  rain  damage  in 
the  West,  so  prices  ought  to  be 
higher. 


THE 


WONDER  PUMP 


The  Wonder  Pump  Is  a  Wonder  Because 

1  It  requires  less  power  than  other  pumps 

2  Has  only  5  working  parts  and  is  simple  to  operate 

3  It  will  outlast  several  centrifugal  pumps 

4  It  saves  its  price  in  power  consumed 

5  It  will  pump  air  and  water  at  the  same  time 

6  It  needs  no  priming 

7  Takes  up  little  space  and  is  very  compact 

Why  use  a  centrifugal  pump  when  you  can 
purchase  a  Wonder  pump  at  the  same  price 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

JACKSON  ROTARY  PUMP  CO., 

50  Sth  Street,  -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Valley  Seed 
Company 

Sacramento,  California 

(THE  FIELD  SEED  HOUSE) 

COVER  CROP  SEED 

If  you're  planning  to  put  in  a  cover-crop,  we  have  the  following 
varieties  of  seed  that  should  interest  you  : 

Melilotus  Indica  $  9.00  per  100  lbs. 

Melilotus  Alba   32.50  per  100  lbs. 

Canadian  Peas   10.00  per  100  lbs. 

Vetch    11.00  per  100  lbs. 

Rye,  "Rosen"  Type   6.00  per  100  lbs. 

With  orders  for  Vetch  and  Canadian  Peas  we  offer  without 
extra  charge  bacteria  sufficient  for  inoculating  whatever  quantity 
of  seed  that  is  required. 

Our  "ROSEN"  type  of  Seed  Rye  is  an  improved  strain,  grown 
in  Minnesota,  and  very  much  superior  to  the  Rye  that  is  gener- 
ally offered.  Get  a  sample  of  this  and  compare  it  with  common 
Rye. 


ALFALFA 


Don't  buy  any  until  you  get  our  samples  and  prices.  No  one 
can  clean  seed  as  we  do;  our  separating  machinery  is  positively 
the  most  mode  rn,  and  if  you  will  order  our  CALIFLORA  Brand 
you  will  receive  stock  that  is  as  free  from  impurities  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  seed. 

CALIFLORA  Brand  ALFALFA 
$22.00  per  100  Lbs. 

We  have  grades  like  others  offer  for  less  money  than  you  pay 
elsewhere. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
To  your  Railroad  Station 
at  Prices  above  Quoted 

Valley  Seed  Company 

506  J  STREET,       SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


State  Farms  for  Settlers 


Thirty-one  Farms  and  five  Farm  Laborer's  Allotments  in  the  State 
Land  Settlement  at  Durham  are  now  open  to  the  inspection  of  in- 
tending settlers.  Applications  will  be  received  up  to  noon.  November 
20,  1918.     For  particulars  regarding  prices,  terms  of  payment. 

Address  GEORGE  C.  KREUTZER,  Superintendent      DURHAM,  CALIfORNIA 


Your  Soil  Needs  Amboyi 


California  citrus  soils  are  extremely  de- 
ficient in  limes,  sulphates.  Amboy  Gyp- 
sum iumishes  these — makes  available 
other  necessary  elements.  Increases  crop 
yield.    GYPSUM  BOOKLET  FREJS. 

Consolidated  Poc.  Cement  Plaster  Co.. 

613  San  Fernando  Bide.,  Los  Angeles. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Oaer*  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors, 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 

their  experiences  and  troubles. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  POWER 
INSTRUCTION. 

[Written  for  Faciflc  Kural  Tress.] 

When  so  many  people  are  buying: 
motor  trucks,  automobiles,  and  trac- 
tors, and  when  so  many  of  our  me- 
chanics have  gone  to  war  industries, 
woe  betide  the  operator  who  gets 
into  trouble.  Repairs  are  likely  to 
be  made  by  someone  who  knows  lit- 
tle about  the  machine  but  is  an 
expert  at  charging  prices.  A  man 
may  learn  well  by  experience  how 
to  keep  his  machine  going,  but  it 
will  be  stopped  a  lot  while  he  is 
learning,  and  the  time  lost  is  worth 
far  more  than  repairs  cost.  Now, 
when  steel  for  all  kinds  of  tractors, 
trucks,  automobiles,  and  farm  ma- 
chinery is  being  reduced,  it  all  the 
more  behooves  every  operator  to 
give  his  machines  the  longest  life 
possible.     He  cannot  do  this  unless 


I  learned  by  use  of  all  the  carbureters 
made.  Wiring  and  timing  and  all 
other  operations  are  learned  in  the 
class  rooms  with  real  machines  be- 
fore students  are  put  onto  commer- 
cial work.  Pouring  babbit,  fitting 
bearings,  grinding  valves,  tighten- 
ing connecting  rods,  winding  arma- 
tures, oxyacetylene  welding,  vulcan- 
izing, lathe  work,  drilling,  cylinder 
boring,  practice  and  study  of  every 
make  of  self-starters,  study  of  lubri- 
cating systems,  gear  shift  systems, 
air  and  water  cooling — these  are  a 
few  of  the  complete  list  of  studies 
combined  with  actual  work  that  the 
students  get  in  the  various  courses. 
Just  now  the  school  keeps  a  list  of 
people  about  town  who  will  furnish 
board  and  room  for  help  at  house 
work  or  odd  chores. 

With  other  schools  of  a  similar 
nature,  with  all  the  short  courses 
and  opportunities  to  learn,  a  farm 


CI.ASS  LEARNING  TO  OPERATE  A  TRACTOR. 
The  rheapetit  way  to  learn  to  drive  tractors,   trucks,  automobiles,  and  engines  is  to  take 
uistrnrtion  in  condensed  form  from  those  who  know. 


he  knows  how.  To  know  how  is 
more  or  less  expensive — but  we  be- 
lieve it  is  less  expensive  if  learned 
at  one  of  the  many  tractor  schools 
and  short  courses  now  available. 
The  University  Farm  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department  has  been 
holding  such  short  courses  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Several  of  the 
tractor  companies  have  staged  local 
short  courses  of  great  value.  Several 
regular  commercial  schools  are  mak- 
ing a  business  of  training  men  and 
women  for  the  most  intelligent  and 
therefore  profitable  use  of  machines. 
We  were  recently  privileged  to  in- 
spect the  National  Automotive  School 
at  Los  Angeles.  This  includes  a 
large  two-story  building  for  shops, 
lecture  rooms,  and  practice  work.  It 
also  includes  a  ten-acre  farm  on 
which  several  tractors  of  both  wheel 
and  track  types  are  operated,  disas- 
sembled, and  repaired  by  students. 
In  the  school  building  the  garage 
part  is  always  well  filled  with  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  and  other  machines 
of  every  make  that  has  troubles, 
brought  here  by  the  public  for  stu- 
dents to  work  on  at  a  much  lower 
price  per  hour  than  is  charged  in 
commercial  garages.  Their  work  is 
done  well,  however,  for  it  is  under 
the  close  personal  supervision  of  ex- 
perts who  act  as  instructors.  The 
students  on  graduation  are  fitted  for 
commercial  garage  work  of  a  better 
nature  than  is  commonly  available 
now,  but  there  are  not  enough  of 
them.  About  100  students  were  at 
work  when  we  looked  over  the 
school.  They  were  so  distributed 
that  none  were  in  others'  way.  Some 
were  hearing  a  lecture  on  carbura- 
tion.  Others  were  remodeling,  re- 
building, and  recharging  batteries 
of  various  makes  that  had  been  sent 
in  for  repairs.  One  room  has  mag- 
netos of  all  makes,  more  or  less  dis- 
assembled, to  be  rebuilt  by  students, 
placed  on  engines  and  operated  right 
there.   Carbureter  adjustment  is  also 


boy,  old  or  young,  who  does  not 
learn  the  operation  of  power  ma- 
chinery where  he  can  get  the  learn- 
ing in  condensed  form  with  least  ex- 
pense and  least  loss  of  time — such 
a  one  is  not  on  the  road  to  the 
front. 

CHARGE  FOR  TRACTOR  WORK. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  S.25 
tractor  and  on  account  of  labor 
shortage  some  neighbors  want  to 
exchange  team  work  for  tractor 
work,  they  to  furnish  engineer,  oil, 
and  distillate.  On  what  basis  per 
eight-hour  day  could  this  be  done? — 
Subscriber. 

[Your  tractor  is  guaranteed  to 
do  the  work  of  eight  horses.  There- 
fore it  is  worth  to  your  neighbors 
as  much  as  the  use  of  eight  horses 
would  co'st  them  in  your  locality, 
plus  the  difference  in  wages  of  sev- 
eral horse  drivers  and  one  engineer, 
plus  the  amount  they  save  by  buy- 
ing oil  instead  of  horse  feed,  and 
■plus  the  advantage  of  getting  their 
work  done  properly  and  timely.  See 
our  issue  of  September  28.] 


RAIN    AUGMENTS  ELECTRICAL 
POWER. 

Recent  rains  have  added  so  much 
water  for  power  and  irrigation  from 
mountain  reservoirs,  and  the  demand 
for  electric  power  for  irrigation  has 
let  up  so  much,  that  on  September 
30  State  Power  Administrator  H.  G. 
Butler  removed  restrictions  which 
were  imposed  the  middle  of  July  on 
use  of  electricity  by  gold  dredgers, 
j  cement  plants,  and  sand,  gravel,  and 
crushed  rock  plants.  The  restric- 
tions may  be  reimposed  if  no  addi- 
tional rains  come  in  October.  Gold 
dredgers  are  pronounced  essential 
industries,  and  the  other  plants 
named  have  been  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum by  Government  restrictions  on 
building. 


ALLIES  IN  THE  FIGHT 


Model  S-25 


Samson 
Trac tor 


The  "Sammies"  at  the  front  and  the  "Samsons"  on  the  farm  have 
proven  their  effectiveness.  Both  have  been  tried  and  found  not  wanting. 
Both  are  doing  their  parts  successfully  in  their  respective  fields  of  effort, 
the  result  of  careful  selection  approved  by  rigid  tests. 

In  the  "Sammie"  is  crystallized  all  the  dominant  features  of  the  ideal 
soldier.  In  like  measure,  we  have  embodied  in  the  GMC  SAMSON 
SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  all  the  features  of  the  ideal  tractor,— sim- 
plicity, strength  and  endurance,  coupled  with  economy  in  operation  and 
ability  to  meet  the  most  exacting  demands  day  after  day,  fair  weather  or 
foul. 

The  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  stands  on  a  sure 
foundation, — a  record  of  nearly  two  decades  of  service. 

The  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  displaces  ten  horses 
on  the  farm  and  is  adapted  for  countless  uses,  stationary  and  otherwise, 
for  many  of  which  horses  are  not  suitable.  These  labors  it  performs 
quicker,  cheaper  and  better  than  any  other  power. 

The  strength  of  its  working  parts  and  its  dust-proof  motor  assure  long 
life  and  low-up-keep  cost.  By  reason  of  its  simplicity,  a  skilled  mechanic 
is  not  required  for  its  successful  operation.  Its  steering  device  makes 
operation  easy  for  the  driver,  without  strain  on"  operator  or  machine. 
Its  lubricated  roller  pinions  deliver  maximum  power  to  the  drawbar  with 
least  friction  loss. 

Let  us  send  you  our  latest  booklet,  Better  Farming. 

Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  Co. 


DIVISION  OF 


GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Added  protection  with  Mica  Axle  Grease.  Powdered  mica — a 
mineral  lubricant,  practically  wear-  and  heat-proof — mixed  by 
special  process  with  highest -quality  petroleum  grease,  keeps 
spindles  smooth  and  cool — no  hot  boxes,  resists  wear  and  pres- 
sure and  makes  the  grease  last  twice  as  long.  Get  a  can  from 
your  dealer  today. 


STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 

(California) 


IHITTTTTTTTinn 


MICA 
GREASE 
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CARBON    UNDER    TOP  PISTON 
RING. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.J 

The  principal  complaints  from 
tractor  users  that  E  .S.  Herman,  en- 
gineer on  the  road  for  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.,  encounters  are  over- 
heating and  carbonizing.  Mr.  Her- 
man's business  is  to  see  that  troubles 
do  not  arise  from  use  of  Standard 
Oils.  But  in  carbonizing,  espe- 
cially, the  oil  is  often  incorrectly 
blamed.  The  commonest  carbon 
trouble,  except  on  spark  plugs,  is 
found  under  the  top  piston  rings. 
Mr.  Herman  has  found  complaints 
from  this  cause  more  numerdus  in 
winter  than  in  summer. 

To  understand  the  reason  for  the 
trouble,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  piston  rings  are  designed  to 
have  about  three  times  as  much 
clearance  at  the  top  as  on  the  skirt. 
In  a  7^ -inch  piston  the  clearance 
of  the  top  ring  is  intended  to  be 
about  .02  of  an  inch  when  cold, 
While  the  third  ring  down  has  only 
.0075  clearance.  The  reason  for 
this  is  the  greater  heat  experienced 
by  the  upper  part  of  the  piston  and 
its  consequently  greater  expansion. 
Due  to  the  2700  to  3000  degree  of 
heat  and  to  the  top  ring  getting  the 
first  full  force  of  the  explosion  and 
transmitting  the  force  to  the  piston 
via  its  groove,  the  groove  tends  to 
become  worn.  This  wearing  adds  to 
the  extra  space  around  the  ring. 
Now  when  the  engine  is  primed  with 
liquid  gasoline,  these  spaces  make 
an  ideal  trap  for  the  excess.  And 
H  is  often  some  excess,  too!  Some 
tractor  drivers  think  that  if  a  little 
is  good  more  is  better  and  they  give 
each  cylinder  a  good  dose.  There 
cannot  be  enough  air  in  the  explo- 
sion chamber  to  vaporize  such  a 
charge  in  the  right  proportion  for 
complete  combustion.  Occasionally 
also  the  engine  is  primed  as  many  as 
five  or  six  times.  The  unburned  or 
partially  burned  gasoline  which  has 
been  trapped  around  the  first  pis- 
ton ring  bakes  and  accumulates, 
tending  to  stick  the  engine.  More 


pi'ming  is  generally  used  in  winter 
than  in  summer. 

A  tractor  driver,  hearing  Mr.  Her- 
man tell  of  this  trouble,  volunteered 
the  suggestion  that  part  of  the  car- 
bon under  the  upper  ring  is  due  to 
lubricating  oil  pushed  up  by  the 
tighter  rings  below  and  then  burned 
due  to  the  high  heat,  leaving  car- 
bon deposit. 

Mr.  Herman  stated,  however,  that 
only  four  or  five  per  cent  of  the 
carbon  under  the  upper  ring  comes 
from  lubricating  oil,  while  the  rest 
is  fuel  carbon  and  dust.  P.  R.  Mel- 
chert,  also  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co., 
mentions  engines  in  which  the  prim- 
ing cocks  are  on  one  side.  The 
heaviest  carbon  is  found  in  an  arc  of 
about  40  degrees  on  that  side.  The 
way  to  avoid  most  of  this  trouble  is 
to  prime  judiciously  or  use  another 
means  of  warming  up  the  engine. 
With  zero  weather  in  Nevada  a  few 
years  ago  Mr.  Herman  found  the 
best  way  was  to  heat  the  manifold 
with  a  gas  torch. 


SCALE  IN  WATERJACKETS. 

Steam-engine  men  must  keep  scale 
out  of  their  boilers.  They  use  a 
compound.  Tractor  drivers  must 
keep  scale  out  of  the  waterjackets 
and  radiators.  Dissolve  seven  or 
eight  pounds  of  sal  soda  in  hot 
water  and  fill  the  radiator.  Oper- 
ate all  day  and  flush  out  at  night. 
It  takes  the  scales,  but  if  they  are 
bad  the  operation  may  have  to  be 
repeated.  This  will  not  hurt  hose 
or  canvas. 

POWERNOTES. 

A  public  utility  must  deal  cour- 
teously with  consumers  and  avoid 
arbitrary  practices,  as  ordered  in  a 
recent  decision  of  the  cltate  Rail- 
road Commission  in  a  water  service 
case. 

A  steam  tractor  cable  outfit  is 
used  for  digging  sugar  beets  at  King 
City,  Monterey  county.  A  big  trac- 
tor at  each  end  of  long  rows  winds 
on  a  drum  the  cable  which  pulls  the 
digger  across  and  back  as  the  en- 
gines move  ahead  for  each  pull. 


of  Kerosene  -No  Waste 


Original  Kerosene  Tractor 

Waterloo  Boy  tractors  are  unfailingly  successful  in 
operating  on  inexpensive  kerosene.     The  short  super- 
heated Waterloo  Boy  manifold  distills  kerosene  into  fuel  o 
great  volatile  force — carries  every  particle  of  gas  in  the  cylinders 
without  loss  of  explosive  power  through  condensation. 

That's  why  the  Waterloo  Boy  three-plow,  one-man  tractor  plows  8  to 
12  acres  per  day  on  less  than  2  gallons  fuel  per  acre.  Every  drop  of  fuel  is 
turned  into  practical,  tangible  power  for  use  in  field  work  or  on  belt  jobs. 

Mechanical  Excellence  Backs  Up  Power  Ability 

We  purposely  built  this  tractor  strong  for  the  strain  you  are  likely  to 
put  upon  it,  and  stand  behind  it  with  a  positive  quality  guarantee. 
Dust  proof  gear  construction,  perfect  automatic  lubrication, 
complete  and  easy  accessibility  of  gears  and  bearings,  easy 
control,  make  it  trouble  proof  in  inexperienced  hands. 
There  are  other  reasons  why  thousands  of  farmers  are  satisfied  with 
their  Waterloo  Boys.    Many  of  these  users'  testimony  is  presented  in  our 
catalog — accompanied  by  actual  photographs  of  the  Waterloo  Boy  in 
action.    Write  for  it. 

JOHN  DEERE 

6005  W.  3rd  Ave.  Moline,  Illinois 
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Unlock  The  Soil! 

Get  big'yields.  Go  down  deep  to  the  root  of  things  and 
unharness  the  energy  that_shallow  cultivation  fails  to  reach. 

CJJctJt^jkL  ^DOUBLE  ACTION 

^0Bit*{tyfi PISK  HARROWS 

increase  the^acreage  yield 

The  rigid  frame  gives  double  cultivation,  mellows  and  levels  the  land., 
This  is  important  to  you — saves  teams,  time,  labor.    Learn  about  it. 
WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY  OF  OUR  BOOK 

It  is  full  of  valuable  information  about  proper  soil  cultivation.  Accom- 
panied by  our  complete  ..  , 
Implement    Catalog   and  Mailed 
your  nearest  .dealers'  ^^^^SsHtt  Free 

Upon 

Request 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO.  ae°er°!  A'en,s 

Dealer  In  Farm  Implements,  Vehicles  and  Road  Grading  Machinery  vllfK  S  siZUTOWS 
125-127  IN.  Los  Angeles  Street  Los  Angeles.  Col. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 

"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  VISALIA 


r-Clevcland  Tractor- 


$1600  f.o.b.  Los  Angeles 
F.  T.  Briles,  S.  Cal.  Distributor 

214-216  No.  Los  Angela  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Branch  House— 110  Msin  St.,  Portervllle,  Cal. 


—"FOR  SALE- 

Avery  8-16  H.  P.  Tractor;  has  only 
plowed  80  acres.  First-class  condi- 
tion. Owner  could  not  meet  pay- 
ments on  account  of  loss  of  bean 
crop. 

COX  &  SAOER 

1VATSONV1LLE,  CAIi. 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 


Twice  Ih.  Power  at  Half  the  Cast 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P.-Select  Your  Own 

Terms  --  Dirrct-from-Fsctorf  nrloea.  Write 

Sour  own  or.l.-r  Save  S15  to  S200.  Prompt 
hlpment.  liiir  new  catalog, "How  to  Jadire 
mygngp"  FREE--  by  return  mall.  Postpaid. 
|w"„.  I  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  > 
It  j  I  tain  Oakland  Ave..  Kaaeaa  CJtv.  Mo. 
[Tod.rl/jjfill  Kmplre  aid*,    PlttoJKirHJ.  Pa. 


Own*  . 


Money  Back 

It  not  satis- 
fied on  my 
Now  90  Day 
Engine  Off  or 


CALIFORNIA  HOG  BOOK,  $2. 
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Shall  We  Put  in  Milking  Machines? 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten 


One  day  a  woman  called  on  her 
physician  and  told  him  that  she  felt 
■wretched.  "Let  me  see."  reflectively 
remarked  the  doctor  after  his  usual 
preliminary  examination,  "have  you 
been  eating  anything  before  going 
to  bed?" 

"No,  doctor."  responded  the  pa- 
tient, "not  a  thing." 

"That's  the  trouble."  returned  the 
physician.  "Just  keep  a  glass  of 
milk  and  some  crackers  in  your 
room  and  every  night  eat  a  light 
meal  before  retiring." 

"Why,  doctor,"  exclaimed  the  pa- 
tient in  a  surprised  voice,  "you  told 
me  never  under  any  circumstances 
to  eat  anything  just  before  retir- 
ing." 

"Quite  true."  rejoined  the  physi- 
cian, "but  that  was  several  weeks 
ago.  Medical  science  has  made  enor- 
mous strides  since  then." 

Enormous  strides  have  been  made 
along  other  lines,  too,  and  perhaps 
in  no  other  field  has  there  been 
greater  progress  than  in  the  making 
of  milkisg  machines.  Not  many 
years  ago  these  machines  were 
thrown  out  about  as  fast  as  they 
were  installed,  and  generally  for 
good  reasons.  In  fact,  I  know  of 
one  case  where  a  dairyman  sued  the 
manufacturers   of   the   machine  he 


WANTED 

HONEST,  competent  milker 
wants  job.  Not  subject  to 
draft.  Quiet,  courteous,  and  con- 
tented. Does  not  booze,  never 
sick,  always  on  hand.  Never 
abuses  cows  or  strikes  for  higher 
wages.  All  it  asks  is  to  be  kept 
clean  and  treated  decently.  In- 
quire of  any  dealer  handling 
milking  machines.  He  can  tell 
you  all  about  this  faithful  helper 
and  solve  your  labor  problem. 


more  serious  discouragements  in  the 
way  of  high-priced  help;  in  fact, 
in  many  cases  it  has  been  impossible 
to  secure  steady,  dependable  band 
milkers  at  any  price  on  account  of 
the  drudgery  of  the  work. 

So.  many  dairymen  have  been 
forced  to  turn  to  milking  machines 
by  adversity  and  absolute  necessity, 
and  not  only  have  had  their  labor 
problems  solved,  but  have  been  con- 
vinced that  for  real  efficiency  and 
general  satisfactory  results  machine 
milking  is  as  far  ahead  of  hand 
milking  as  the  modern  binder  and 


Women  are  making  Rood  as  milking  mnchln  e  operators.  This  up-to-date  milkmaid  milks 
.15  cows  twice  a  da}',  thus  allowing  her  father  to  spend  his  entire  time   in   the  Held. 


had  been  using,  claiming  that  it  had 
ruined  his  cows,  and  he  won  his 
case. 

But  it  was  no  more  than  natural 
that  when  these  machines  were  first 
put  on  the  market  they  should  have 
a  number  of  serious  imperfections. 
However,  through  the  aggressiveness 
of  the  dairymen  who  have  taken  up 
the  mechanical  milker,  criticised  its 
performance  and  suggested  improve- 
ments, it  has  rapidly  approached 
perfection  and  may  now  be  consid- 
ered not  only  a  machine  that  will 
give  satisfactory  results,  but  also  an 
essential  part  of  the  equipment  of 
almost  every  progressive  dairyman. 

Progress!  Efficiency!  These  are 
the  watchwords  of  successful  farm- 
ers nowadays.  There  is  not  a  farmer 
who  would  think  of  cutting  his 
wheat  with  a  cradle,  threshing  it 
with  a  flail  and  grinding  it  between 
stone  burrs.  These  methods  were 
once  very  satisfactory,  but  they  are 
out  of  date  now.  They  had  to  give 
way  to  the  modern  binder,  thresher 
and  flour  mill.  Everywhere  machin- 
ery is  taking  the  place  of  hand  labor 
and  is  doing  the  work  more  uni- 
formly, rapidly  and  economically — 
in  short,  more  efficiently. 

But  there  is  one  branch  of  farm- 
ing that  until  recently  has  been  in- 
efficient, and  that  branch  is  dairy- 
ing. For  centuries  farmers  had 
"harvested"  milk  by  hand,  but  the 
clinging  to  this  old  method  has 
brought  many  trials  and  has  involved 
many  labor  difficulties.  The  demand 
for  dairy  products  has  increased  con- 
stantly, yet  each  year  has  brought 


thresher  are  ahead  of  the  cradle  and 
flail. 

It  is  true  that  even  now  we  have 
some  cases  of  apparent  failure  of 
the  milking  machine  to  do  satisfac- 
tory work,  and  dairymen  give  them 
up  in  disgust,  but  when  they  are 
traced  down  to  the  bare  facts  it  is 
usually  found  that  the  machine  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  inef- 
ficient operator. 

MAN   THE  DETERMINING    I  ACTOR. 

Any  of  the  standard  makes  of 
milking  machines  now  on  the  mar- 
ket will  prove  satisfactory  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  operator,  but 
it  will  not  give  satisfactory  results 
if  not  intelligently  operated.  In 
other  words,  the  results  will  depend 
more  upon  the  operator  than  upon 
the  machine  used.  No  matter  how 
efficient  the  latter  may  be,  it  is 
only  a  machine,  and  the  human  fac- 
tor is  important,  not  only  in  oper- 
ating it  but  also  in  taking  care 
of  it. 

This  article  is  not  written  to  help 
dealers  make  sales.  Instead,  we 
have  the  interests  of  our  subscrib- 
ers at  heart  first,  last  and  always. 
Consequently  we  feel  that  we  should 
criticise  the  claims  made  by  some 
manufacturers  that  their  machines 
can  be  successfully  operated  by  a 
ten-year-old  boy  or  girl — that  such 
a  child  can  take  the  place  of  two 
hand  milkers. 

Prof.  Larsen  of  South  Dakota 
sums  up  this  matter  well  in  his  ex- 
planation of  why  the  milking  ma- 
chine is  successful  with  one  man, 


and  yet  his  neighbor,  with  the  same 
kind  of  a  machine,  does  not  secure 
similar  results.  He  says:  "The 
man,  the  cow,  and  the  machine — all 
three  factors  must  work  harmo- 
niously and  understanding^  to- 
gether, otherwise  the  milking  ma- 
chine is  not  going  to  be  a  success. 
If  anybody  thinks  that  he  can  buy 
a  machine  and  just  hitch  it  onto 
his  cow  and  start  his  machine  as 
though  he  were  tapping  a  barrel,  he 
is  mistaken.  He  must  remember 
that  the  cow  is  a  living  individual; 
that  the  person  operating  the  ma- 
chine must  not  only  understand  the 
machine  but  also  the  cow.  If  a 
man  has  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  a  cow  and  a  good  understand- 
ing of  the  machine,  and  is  able  to 
woTk  these  three  things  together, 
the  milking  machine  cannot  help  but 
be  a  success." 

"Them's  our  sentiments,"  and  In- 
stead of  making  you  believe  that 
an  infant  in  its  swaddling  clothes 
can  run  a  milking  machine  we  want 
to  impress  upon  you  that  it  will 
require  more  intelligence  and  judg- 
ment to  operate  and  care  for  it  prop- 
erly than  is  displayed  by  the  aver- 
age hand  milker.  So  don't  put  in  a 
machine  until  you  have,  or  can  get, 
the  right  kind  of  a  man  to  oper- 
ate it. 

GREATEST  SAVING  IN  LARGE  HERDS. 

Also,  we  differ  from  manufactur- 
ers in  their  statements  that  milking 
machines  will  pay  on  all  farms  where 
there  are  six  or  more  cows.  Consid- 
ering the  cost  of  installing  an  out- 
fit, the  upkeep  and  depreciation,  and 
the  way  labor  is  generally  used  on 
farms  having  such  small  herds,  we 
doubt  if  mechanical  milkers  would 
be  practicable.  We  would  not  ad- 
vise them  for  herds  of  less  than  fif- 
teen or  twenty  cows. 

In  herds  of  fifteen  or  more  cows 
they  will  reduce  the  labor  cost  con- 
siderably— the  larger  the  herd  the 
more  the  saving.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  made  investigations 
in  dairies  of  different  sizes,  with  the 
following  results,  the  first  column  of 
yearly  cost  figures  being  for  machine 
milking  and  the  second  for  hand 
milking. 

15  cows  or  less   J7.39        $10  91 

lrt  to  30  cows   7.31  10.26 

31   to  50  cows   «.03  10.11 

51  cows  or  more   4.47  10.45 

These  figures  were  compiled  in 
191G  and  the  differences  would  be 
far  greater  now,  so  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  saving  in  labor  by 
the  use  of  mechanical  milkers  in 
herds  of  fair  size. 

COWS  TAKE  KINDLY  To  MACHINES. 

The  first  question  that  is  gener- 
ally asked  by  an  investigator  is: 
"Do  the  cows  object  to  the  ma- 
chine?" No!  The  milking  machine 
imitates  nature  so  closely  that  cows 
very  quickly  adapt  themselves  to  it; 
in  fact,  judging  by  the  quiet  way 
most  of  them  stand,  you  would  swear 
that  the  machine  had  fooled  them 
into  thinking  that  their  calves  were 
doing  the  work. 

Occasionally  a  cow — usually  an 
old  one — objects,  but  for  that  mat- 
ter it  often  takes  cows  several  days 
to  get  used  to  a  new  hand  milker, 
and  if  a  reasonable  amount  of  kind- 
ness and  patience  is  used  practically 


Stop  Cream  Waste! 


Cream  Means  Dollars 

IT  is  like  throwing  dol- 
1  lars  away  to  waste 
hh  cream  those  days.  It  Is 
W  worse  than  waste— it  is  a 
'  crime.  Yet  Good,  rich  cream 
is  beinsrfed  to  the  pics  owing 
to  inferior  separation. 
Sweden  h&s  perfected  the  most 
economical,  fastest  and  Tiniest 
labor-s-ving  cream  cenar&M.*  ever 
made.  Taisis  world-fumed 


OVER  ONE  SO'LLION  IN  USE 

Guaranteed  for  a  Litetin 


You.  to  . 
cream  with  the  Viki 
,  _    _  pay  you  to  In 

I 11  "'II1UP  :  '  op  the  Viking  _ 
the  next  time  you  are  in  town.  See  the 
VikinK  in  action. 
Get  These  Two  Free  Books 
They  are  packed  full  of  profit -making  \ 
ideas,  methods,  syntems  for  the  dajry  1 
farmer.  Write  for  them  right  now. 
Swedish  Separator  Co. 
Dept.  10  Ml  So.  w««s  tu  Ikna,! 


ill  yo 


rUIMUS  FARMS 


J  E  R  S  E  YS 

HAVE  BOTH  TYPE  AND 
PRODUCTION. 

We  exhibited  four  calves  at  the 
California  State   Fair,   1918.  We 
were  awarded — 
Reserve  Grand  Champien  Cow 
Junior  Champion  Heifer 
Junior  Champion  Bull 
First  Senior  Bull  Calf 
First  Senior  Heifer  Calf 
First  Junior  Heifer  Calf 
Third  Get  of  Sire 
If  you  want  our  kind  write  or  call. 

•J.  E.  WHERRELL 

1581  Sedgwick  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 


Consider  for  your  next  Herd  Sire 

a  Son  of 

Colantha  Sir  Pontiac  Aaggie 

a  S*n  of 

Colantha  Johanna  Lad 

who  has  two  daughters  with  rec- 
ords above  32  pounds;  20  other 
daughters  that  all  have  outstand- 
ing records  as  heifers. 

Our  offering  this  fall  in  young 
sires  you  will  find  particularly  at- 
tractive. 

GOTSHALL &  MAGRUDER 

RIPON,  CALFORNIA 


RIVERVIEW  FARM 

Offers  the  17-month-old  Holstein- 
Friesian  bull 

'SEQUOIA  Z0Z0  PIETERTJE' 

This  bull's  dam,  who  is  also  the 
sire's  dam,  is  a  cow  of  outstanding 
size  and  type  with  a  semi-official 
record  of  20252.4  lbs.  of  milk  con- 
taining 735.69  lbs.  fat,  or  919.6  lbs. 
of  80%  butter.  Record  at  age  of 
nine  years.  Price  $250.00. 
For  photos  and  pedigree  apply, 

R.  F.  FISHER,  Carlotta,  California. 


We  have  issued  a  convenient  little  book 
for  the  keeping  of  breeding  dates  of  cat- 
BREEl)INQtIe-  hoping  to  aid  the  breeder 

 and  cattle  owner  in  maintaining 

DATE  BOOB  accurate  records.     We  will  gladly 

 BERE  mall  you  a  copy  free  If  you  re- 

 quest  it. 

California  Breeders  Sales  &  PedigreeCo., 

C.  I..  Hughes,  Sales  Manager, 
SACRAMENTO,  CAI* 


22  REGISTERED  H0LSTEINS 

FOR    S  A  L  E 

TWO  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 

One  a  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  and  out  of  a  daughter  of  King 
Segis  Pontiac,  the  other  out  of  the  great  cow.  Alba  Sadie  Cornucopia 
Cutia,  34.14  lbs.  Cows  all  young,  ten  milking  and  eight  to  freshen  soon. 
Ten  of  them  granddaughters  of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

Tuberculin  Tested.    Priced  Right. 
E.  O.  McCLURE  -  -  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


THIS  BULL  Will  Increase  Your  Batterfat 

He  is  out  of  a  daughter  of  Frinre  Riverside  Walker  and  is  a  typey  sail  of  Model 

Francis  Gllsta.  Both  of  the  above  bulls  are  out  of  great  producing  families  Write 
or  come  and  see  him  and  other  HoWtein  stock  we  have  for  sale. 

C.  C.  SLATER,  Pacheeo,  Contra  Coata  County. 
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Liberty  Fair  Postponed 

The  opening  date  for  the 
California  Liberty  Fair  at  Los 
Angeles  has  been  postponed 
from  October  12  to  October  26. 
However,  the  Livestock  Show 
was  not  to  have  begun  until  the 
20th,  so  there  will  be  a  delay  of 
only  one  week.  All  barns  are 
now  ready  and  exhibitors  who 
desire  to  ship  earlier  may  do 
so.  Let's  all  get  together  and 
make  the  fair  all  the  better  be- 
cause of  this  unavoidable  post' 
ponement. 


every  cow  can  be  made  to  stand  for 
machine  milking  and  to  give  down 
her  milk  freely  and  fully.  Records 
show  that  in  many  herds  the  pro- 
duction has  been  increased,  and  the 
cows  have  held  up  even  better  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  milking  period, 
thus  increasing  the  yield  for  the 
year. 

This  probably  is  because  the  me- 
chanical milker  is  not  subject  to  the 
physical  strain  of  the  hand  milker 
and  milks  exactly  the  same  at  every 
milking.  There  is  a  limit  to  human 
endurance,  and  no  man  can  milk 
the  last  cow  in  a  string  of  thirty  as 
well  as  the  first.  Furthermore,  he 
may  have  his  off  days;  he  may  hate 
certain  cows;  he  may  not  be  able 
to  do  good  work  with  cows  having 
small  teats,  and  so  on.  But  mechan- 
ical milkers  are  self-adjusting.  All 
cows  look  alike  to  them,  and  they 
get  good  results  whether  the  cows 
are  hard  or  easy  milkers,  have  large 
or  small  teats,  are  nervous  or  calm. 

We  have  heard  considerable  about 
milking  machines  injuring  udders, 
but  if  they  are  properly  adjusted  this 
cannot  be  proved  of  any  modern 
make.  The  teat  cup  is  even  more 
gentle  than  the  human  hand,  and 
machine  milking  will  tend  to  put  an 
end  to  udder  troubles  instead  of  in- 
creasing them. 

MORK   SANITARY  MILK. 

We  hear  constantly  that  milking 
should  be  done  in  small  topped  pails, 
or  those  protected  by  strainer  cloths, 
but  the  milking  machine  beats  any 
of  these  processes  because  there  is 
no  opening  at  all  for  stable  dust  and 
dirt  to  get  into  the  milk.  Conse- 
quently milk  W'th  very  low  bacteria 
count  can  be  produced  if  the  ma- 
chine is  properly  cared  for,  but  if 
It  is  not  kept  well  cleaned  it  is  far 
from  sanitary,  and  the  milk  is  not 
in  as  good  condition  as  that  drawn 
by  hand.  However,  the  modern  ma- 
chines are  easily  cleaned,  and  with 
a  reasonable  amount  of  common 
sense  and  painstaking  care  a  supe- 
rior grade  of  milk  can  be,  turned  out. 

FASTER  THAN   HAND  MILKING. 

Investigations  carried  on  at  both 
intensive  dairy  plants  and  mixed 
dairying  and  farming  enterprises 
showed  that  the  average  time  re- 
quired for  hand  milking  was  about 
7  minutes  and  for  machine  milking 
4.15  minutes.  Consequently,  figur- 
ing that  machine  operators  handle 
one  double,  three  single  or  two 
double  units  at  a  time,  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  herd  can  be  milked  much 
more  rapidly  and  with  less  help 
than  by  hand. 

It  is  generally  figured  that  one 
man  can  milk  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  cows  an  hour.  Often  a 
boy  is  employed  to  carry  the  milk, 
and  in  such  a  case  the  number  can 
be  increased  to  about  thirty  by 
working  more  units  at  a  time.  All 
cows  must  be  stripped  by  hand,  not 
only  because  the  strippings  repre- 
sent the  richest  part  of  a  milking, 
but  also  because  a  cow  will  dry  off 
to  a  certain  extent  unless  she  is 
milked  clean  at  each  milking. 

HOW  TO  BUY  A  MACHINE. 

Use  the  same  business  judgment  in 
buying  a  milking  machine  that  you 
would  in  buying  a  purebred  cow. 
You  are  interested  in  other  things 
besides  the  looks  of  a  cow;  you  want 
to  know  about  her  pedigree  and  her 
record.  Buy  a  milking  machine  the 
Bame  way.  Investigate  its  past  rec- 
ord.   Be  sure  that  it  has  been  on  the 


market  long  enough  to  prove  its 
worth.  Find  out  which  machines  are 
standing  up  best  under  years  of  ser- 
vice. Get  the  different  dealers  to 
give  you  the  names  of  users,  and  in- 
quire into  the  effects  of  the  machines 
on  the  herds — milk  production,  ud- 
der troubles,  effect  on  lactation  pe- 
riods, etc. 

Don't  buy  an  outfit  unless  a  guar- 
antee accompanies  it;  and  if  the 
makers  maintain  a  service  depart- 
ment near  at  hand  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. A  milking  machine  wouldn't  be 
a  machine  if  it  didn't  break  down 
once  in  awhile,  and  if  there  is  a 
local  agent  upon  whom  you  can  rely 
at  all  times  for  service  it  will  save 
you  many  delays,  losses  and  cuss 
words. 

Don't  wait  to  investigate  until 
after  your  milkers  have  quit  and  you 
are  right  up  against  it  and  are 
forced  to  make  the  change.  It  is 
much  better  to  investigate  at  your 
leisure  and  to  give  a  machine  a 
trial  when  you  have  plenty  of  help, 
and  the  necessary  time  can  be  taken 
to  learn  how  to  adjust  and  operate 
the  machine  properly. 

Properly  handled,  a  milking  ma- 
chine will  convert  a  dairy  ranch 
into  a  place  of  everlasting  bliss. 
Without  it,  the  place  will  he  one  of 
everlasting  blister. 


NAPA  COW  STILL  GOING  STRONG. 

To  stand  and  look  at  Raphaella 
Johanna  Aaggie  3rd,  quietly  grazing 
in  the  alfalfa  field  on  the  State  Farm 
at  Napa,  you  would  hardly  suspect 
that  you  were  looking  at  perhaps  the 
most  wonderful  cow  in  the  world. 
But  such  she  is  proving  herself  to 
be  from  these  records,  furnished  by 
V.  L.  Heath,  manager: 

Record  for  seven  days,  33.4  lbs. 
butter,  930.2  lbs.  milk;  best  day's 
milk,  137.4  lbs.  Thirty-dav  record, 
129.6  lbs.  butter,  3790.6  lbs.  milk. 
Holds  world  milk  record  for  157 
days  by  a  margin  of  290  lbs.  Made 
an  average  of  96.4  lbs.  milk  per  day 
for  the  entire  265  days  on  test. 
Best  seven-day  butter  record,  eight 
months  after  calving,   21.9  lbs. 

Suppose  you  had  a  few  cows  in 
your  herd  even  half  as  good  as  this 
one.  There  would  be  some  increase 
in  the  size  of  your  cream  check, 
wouldn't  there? 


1918  GUARANTY  HOLSTEIN  SALE. 


Following  the  annual  meeting  in 
September,  President  Fred  W.  Kiesel 
of  the  California  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  was  empowered  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  selection  to 
pick  out  cattle  for  the  1918  Guar- 
anty Sale.  The  committee,  composed 
of  H.  V.  Bridgford,  James  W.  Mc- 
Alister,  Jr.,  Frank  L.  Morris  and 
C.  L.  Hughes,  has  already  begun  its 
work  and  is  reported  to  have  se- 
cured the  highest  record  Holsteins 
ever  offered  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  sale  will  be  held  at  the  State 
Fair  Grounds,  Sacramento,  Thurs- 
day, December  5,  and  will  be  under 
the  management  of  the  California 
Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Com- 
pany. Fuller  announcement  will  be 
made  later. 


THE  NAPA  COUNTY  FAIR. 

The  Napa  County  Fair,  postponed 
from  August  23-25,  was  held  last 
week.  Difficulty  in  securing  help  af- 
fected the  livestock  show,  so  there 
was  practically  no  competition.  Fred 
Johnson  and  H.  E.  Boudier  showed 
some  good  Durocs;  Maplewoode  Farm 
a  few  good  Berkshires,  including  the 
junior  champion  at  the  State  Fair. 
R.  Frisbie  showed  Poland-Chinas. 
The  Napa  Hospital  showed  Holsteins 
and  Wm.  Mitchell,  Jerseys.  Philip 
Duffy  showed  Shropshire  sheep.  The 
poultry  show  was  small  but  of  good 
quality. 

The  following  districts  contributed 
to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
exhibits:  Pope  Valley,  Oak  Knoll, 
Coombsville.  Fly,  Carneros,  Brown's 
Valley,  Salvador  and  Soda  Canyon. 


Recently  the  California  Central 
Creameries  Company  of  El  Centro 
introduced  a  new  plan  of  issuing 
cream  checks  weekly.  The  plan  has 
met  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
dairymen  and  is  already  being  con- 
sidered in  other  sections. 


Don't 
Miss 


the  exhibit  of  Beef 
Cattle  at  the  Calif- 
ornia International 
Livestock  Show. 
Practical  patriotism — if  nothing  else — should  prompt  you  to 
come  and  see  what  is  being  done — what  you  can  do — to  improve 
the  livestock  production  of  the  nation. 

There  will  be  REAL  Competition 

not  only  in  the  Beef  classes  but  in  the  Dairy  Breeds,  Hogs, 
Sheep,  Horses,  Poultry,  etc.    $38,000  in  Premiums. 

Special  features:  Night  Horse  Show,  Band  Concerts,  Mili- 
tary Spectacles,  etc.  Every  possible  comfort  for  exhibits,  exhibi- 
tors and  spectators.    You'll  be  welcome  ! 

Special  railroad  rates  from  all  points 


For  detailed  information  address  Joseph  E.  Painter,  Manager, 
1205  Merchants  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 
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CALIFORNIA 
NTERNATIONAL 
JVESTOCK  SHOW 

SAN  FRANC.SCQ-NOV.  2-IO,l9l8j 


-Utter  Carriers 

-Feed  Carriers 

-Sanitary  Steel  Stalls 

-Hay  Tools 

-Bird-proof  Door 
Hangers 

-And  other  labor- 
saving  equipment 


Make  Your  Winter 
Barn  Work  Easy 


You  can  no  more  afford  to  clean 
out  your  barn  with  a  wheel- 
barrow than  to  cut  your  wheat 
with  a  cradle.  One  cuts  into  your 
legitimate  profits  just  as  surely  and  as  deeply 
as  the  other — it  robs  you  of  money 
which  should  be  in  the  bank,  and  of  lux- 
uries which  should  be  in  your  home. 

LOUDEN'S  LITTER 
CARRIER.  OUTFIT 

stops  the  waste.  Makes  work_  lighter  and 
life  pleasanter— especially  in  winter.  Saves 
daily  many  hours  of  the  hard  disagreeable 
work — barn  cleaning  with  a  wheel- 
barrow in  cold,  wet  weather. 

Cntalog,    barn    plans,    and    full    information  FREE. 
Write  today. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 

and  Supply  Co. 
68  Fremont  424E  Third 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


The  Cost  of  Feed  is  NOT  HIGH 

when  vou  mix  yout  rations  with  COPRO,  tha  economicJ  COPRO. 
For  nourishing  cattle  and  «oadiuoning  poultry  it  has  do  superior. 


is  rich  in  fats  and  protein.  It  makes  hens  lay  more  eoflv,  it  increases  butter  fat  ia  milk;tt 
nukes  hogs  fat  with  clean  flesh. 

Mix  COPRO  with  your  rations  and  watch  the  results. 

FREE  SAMPLE  and  a  copy  of  our  bookie 
containing  valuable  information  on  the  subieel 

of  "SUCCESSFUL  FEEDING"  aladly 
cent  on  request.    Write  today. 

.If  your  DEALER  can't  quote  price! 
Write  us  direct. 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 
Manufacturers 
155  Towttenj  St..  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
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The  World's  Greatest  Swine  Show 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Preaa.] 

The  third  National  Swine  Show 
and  Exposition,  held  at  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Iowa,  September  30  to  October 
5,  proved  to  be  the  greatest  swine 
show  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In 
numbers  the  exhibits  were  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  the  two  pre- 
vious shows  held  at  Omaha,  but  the 
quality  far  exceeded  that  of  either. 
The  judging  found  some  of  the  great- 
est specimens  of  hog  perfection  that 
we  have  had  in  the  swine  rings  of 
America,  and  the  crowds  were  much 
impressed  with  the  great  size  and 
the  high  excellence  of  the  exhibits. 

The  exposition  features  of  the 
show  were  a  splendid  success.  The 
Hog  Chautauqua,  which  presented  a 
number  of  very  high-class  features 
of  entertainment  and  swine  hus- 
bandry instruction,  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  talked  of  part  in  the  expo- 
sition. The  ham  and  bacon  show 
created  a  great  deal  of  favorable 
comment,  and  the  corn  show  was 
excellent. 

The  display  of  hog  farm  equip- 
ment proved  a  real  feature.  There 
were  many  commercial  firms  with 
exhibits  of  improved  hog  farm  equip- 
ment, serums  and  the  like  that  found 
the  crowds  greatly  interested  in  the 
products  they  had  to  exhibit. 


There  have  been  many  swine  shows 
in  the  past,  but  never  before  has 
one  been  so  well  attended  and  never 
before  did  the  spectators  seem  so 
eager  to  learn.  They  took  many 
valuable  lessons  home  with  them. 

The  grand  champions  were  as  fol- 
lows: Poland-China  —  Boar,  Black 
Prince,  W.  J.  Graham,  Howard  Lake, 
Minn.;  sow,  Josephine  1st,  Charles 
E.  Lyden,  Manning,  la.  Berkshires 
— Boar,  Royal  Superbus  2nd,  W.  S. 
Corsa,  White  Hall,  111.;  sow,  Superb 
Premier  Princess,  Piping  Brook  Farm, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  Duroc-Jerseys — 
Boar,  Great  Orion,  E.  M.  Kern,  Stan- 
ton. Neb.;  sow,  Orion  Lady,  Pine 
Crest  Farm  &  Jackson,  Charleston, 
Miss.  Chester  Whites — Boar,  Wild 
wood  Prince.  Maurice  F.  Black 
Seribner,  Neb. ;  sow,  Miss  Lenora 
4th,  W.  T.  Barr,  Ames,  la.  Hamp- 
shires — Boar,  DeKalb's  King  160th, 
H.  D.  DeKalb,  DeKalb,  la.;  sow, 
Trixie  Lookout.  Wickfleld  Farms, 
Cantril,  la.  Yorkshires — Boar,  Oak 
Lodge  Sardis  31,  B.  F.  Davidson, 
Menlo,  la.;  sow,  Deer  Creek  Bonnie, 
B.  F.  Davidson,  Menlo,  la.  Tam- 
worths — Boar,  owned  by  Maynard 
Thomas,  Iowa  City,  la.;  sow,  owned 
by  Geo.  I.  &  P.  Owen  Morris,  Aledo, 
111. 


Hanford  Sale  a  Gtand  Success 


The  sixth  semi-annual  sale  of  the 
Kings  County  Poland-China  Breed- 
ers' Association,  held  at  Hanford, 
October  9,  brought  out  a  large  crowd 
and  a  goodly  number  of  buyers. 
They  were  real  farmers,  who  bought 
conservatively  and  got  big  value  for 
their  money. 

The  stock  consigned  by  John  M. 
Bernstein  topped  the  sale  with  five 
animals  averaging  $143.  M.  Bas- 
sett  &  Son  were  next  with  seventeen 
head  averaging  ?110.  Two  head 
consigned  by  H.  D.  McCune  aver- 
aged $107.50;  five  head  by  W.  L. 
Haag  &  Son  averaged  $101.80,  and 
ten  head  of  young  stock  by  W.  Bern- 
stein averaged  ?91. 

The  top  animal  of  the  sale  was  a 
wonderful  sow,  Hadley  Queen,  con- 
signed by  W.  L.  Haag  &  Son,  which 
brought  $265.  The  entire  73  head 
averaged  $90.  A  Red  Cross  sow  do- 
nated by  W.  L.  Haag  &  Son  sold 
to  D.  C.  Johnson,  Stratford,  for 
$150. 

The  heaviest  buyer  was  G.  A. 
Ritchie  of  Hanford,  who  bought  fif- 
teen head  and  used  exceptionally 
good  judgment  in  his  selections. 
Several  new  buyers  were  noticed, 
among  them  the  W.  S.  T.  Co.  of 
Madera,  which  purchased  ten  head 
of  good  ones.  Other  prominent  buy- 
ers included  Thomas  Caesar,  Reed- 
ley;     Frank     Johnson,  Hardwick; 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


Goodman  Bros.,  A.  J.  Elliot,  J.  H. 
Hanschaldt  and  C.  O.  Riley,  all  of 
Tulare;  J.  F.  McSwain,  E.  L.  Mor- 
ley  and  M.  Cross,  Merced;  J.  T. 
Wilkinson,  Grangeville;  J.  C.  Sor- 
rick,  C.  G.  DeRaad,  Lemoore;  G.  B. 
Martin,  Visalia;  Claud  Richardson, 
McFarland;  H.  Jorgenson,  King- 
burg;  E.  S.  Myer,  Riverdale;  B. 
Smith  and  G.  W.  Pfost,  Laton;  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton;  and  W.  Bernstein, 
L.  Haag  &  Son,  A.  R.  Waltz,  S. 
Vanbeck,  T.  B.  Hooker  and  C. 
Vaughn,  all  of  Hanford. 


W. 
D. 
A. 


DRASTIC  DAIRY  PRODUCT 
RULINGS. 


Orion  Cherry  King 
and  Colonel 

Strains  of 

DUROCS 


ORION  KING  GANO 

Bred  Gilts.   Spring  and  Open  Gilts 

February  and  April  Boars 
DONALD  GRAHAM 
Lancaster,  -  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hoc) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanling's  of  both  sexes 
Sure  to  please. 
8WINI11ND  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pearson.  Prop.  Woodland.  Cal 


Food  Commissioner  Ralph  P.  Mer- 
ritt  announces  that  to  stabilize  but- 
ter prices  the  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  dairy  produce  exchanges 
have  agreed  to  trade  in  butter  only 
once  a  week,  instead  of  every  day, 
for  a  period  of  thirty  days.  The 
purpose  is  to  stabilize  the  price  for 
each  week,  in  order  that  the  retailer 
who  is  allowed  a  margin  of  5c  and 
6c  a  pound  may  sell  butter  at  a 
stable  price  for  the  week,  and  there- 
by avoid  uncertainties  and  frequent 
fluctuations. 

The  present  high  price  reflects  an 
increasing  return  to  the  producer. 
The  Food  Administration  does  not 
wish  to  decrease  this  return  to  the 
dairyman,  who  is  having  great  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  his  herd  be- 
cause of  high  prices  of  feed  and 
scarcity  of  labor,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  present  price  may  go  even 
higher,  due  to  the  increasing  scarc- 
ity of  butterfat  and  the  larger  de- 
mand for  butter  for  army  and  navy 
uses.  The  army  has  recently  taken 
60  per  cent  of  the  entire  butter  stock 
in  the  United  States. 

To  help  relieve  the  butter  short- 
age the  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
has  issued  orders  prohibiting  licensed 
distributors  from  selling  cream  con- 
taining more  than  20  per  cent  but- 
terfat. This  order  constitutes  the 
first  direct  blow  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  table  luxuries.  Homes,  pub- 
lic eating  places,  clubs  and  hospitals 
will  be  affected  by  the  order,  which 
automatically  abolishes  whipped 
cream  and  "double  cream."  Experts 
say  cream  containing  only  20  per 
cent  butterfat  cannot  be  whipped 
without  the  addition  of  white  of 
egg.  The  ordinary  table  cream  sold 
in  California  contains  between  30 
and  32  per  cent  butterfat,  while  that 
used  for  whipping  and  similar  uses 
contains  between  37  and  38  per  cent 
butterfat. 

It  is  expected  that  this  ruling  will 
j  release  for  butter  making  a  great 
quantity  of  butterfat  now  going  into 
the  sweet  cream  trade. 


calco  troughs 

:r  and  ferd  vnur  Vir,rrc  ,,.;,t.  r\.i._  c-_   •.  f      \   *" 


Water  and  feed  your  hogs  with  Calco  Sanitary 
troughs— don  t  risk  the  loss  from  deadly  dis- 
ease germs. 

Calco  troughs— with  smooth  metal  sides  and 
round  bottoms— are  absolutely  sanitary.  Made 
ot  rust-resisting  Armco  Iron  and  cast  iron— 
they  are  strong  and  rigid— yet  light. 
Many  sizes— all  low  priced. 

Size  Depth  Length 

10;^  inch  5  hi  inch  40  inch 

10>4  inch  5/Hnch         60  inch 

14  inch  7 13,;  inch  24  inch 

14 inch  7A  inch         60  inch 

pther  models  from  24  inches  to  120  inches 
priced  from  $2.95  ffp. 

Your  check  attached  to  this  advertisement 
with  name,  address  and  size  wanted  will  bring 
immediate  shipment.    Circular  on  request. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

Berkeley 
406  Parker  St. 


Price 
$3.70 
4.50 
4.55 
6.55 


Los  Angeles 
417  Leroy  St. 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshires 

FOR  SALE. 

Brood  Sows,  litters  at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts. 
Best  families. 

Finest  individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 
Call  or  write. 

Address  F.  V.  GORDON  or  F.  A.  LANGDON,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Ferris,  Cal. 


DIRECTOR  JUNIOR. 
Grand  Champion. 


L.  A.  DENKER 


B0QUET  CANYON  HERD 

HAMPSHIRES 

Won  Grand  Champion  on  a  six-months- 
old  pig — something  unusual.  Also  Re- 
serve Senior  Champion  Sow.  Junior  Cham- 
pion Boar  and  Reserve  Junior  Champion 

Sow. 

7  FIRSTS.  6  SECONDS.  4  THIRDS. 
We  offer  choice  bred  sows  and  open 
March  gilts  thai  we  will  breed  to  any 
boar  in  our  herd.  Also  brothers  and  half- 
brothers  to  our  Grand  Champion  boar. 
Director  Junior. 

EVERY   HOG  GUARANTEED 
TO  PLEASE. 

Saugus,  Cal. 


THE  POPLARS  RANCH 

Registered 
Hampshire  Swine 

A  limited  number  of  three-months- 
old  wean  lines  for  sale.  Am  booking 
orders  for  future  delivery  of  young- 
sters by  Gen.  Tipton.  Have  a  few 
young  boars  sired  by  Duke*s  Allen, 
Grand  Champion,  1917.  Sacramento. 
C.    i.   GILBERT,  Lancaster.  CaL 


CHESTER  WHITES  FOR  PROFIT 

E2Jl?ivonS?.;sr"!,V  MARCH  BOARS 

They  are  the  selection  of  all  our  pigB  farrowed  in  March  and  give  excellent  promise. 
We  offer  these  five  at  $50  each — first  come  first  served. 

HIGHLANDER.  THE  Sl.OOO  GRAND  CHAMPION  BOAR,  HEADS  Ol'R  HERD. 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM  Box  338  LAKEPORT,  CAL. 

SAN    FRANCISCO   OFFICE,    GOl    BALBOA  BLDG. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Qivei  Oreatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  PAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


October  19,  1918 
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NEED  LIVESTOCK  MEN  AT  HOME 


SERIOUSLY,  is  it  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Government  and  our 
State  to  allow  our  livestock  men  to  be  drafted?  The  shortage  of 
meat  and  dairy  products  is  becoming  more  acute  every  day.  These 
foods  are  just  as  necessary  as  bullets  in  winning  the  war,  yet  it  requires 
experienced  men  to  raise  livestock  successfully,  and  a  reduction  in 
herds  must  result  if  these  men  are  taken. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  loyalty.  These  men  are  ready  and  willing 
to  go;  in  fact,  many  have  already  gone.  In  some  cases  expert  herds- 
men have  been  taken  away;  in  other  cases  the  owners  themselves  have 
been  drafted.  The  result — herds  that  represent  years  of  constructive 
breeding  are  being  sold  off  and  our  State  is  being  deprived  of  the 
services  of  these  men  who  are  needed  much  more  here  at  home  to 
fight  against  scrub  stock  than  they  are  on  the  European  battle  front 
to  fight  against  the  Huns.  , 

Livestock  breeders,  it  is  up  to  you  to  get  together  so  that  you  may 
impress"  upon  exemption  boards  the  importance  of  this  matter  and,  if 
necessary,  take  it  up  direct  with  headquarters  at  Washington.  You 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  but  that  is  not  enough.  You 
must  make  the  authorities  realize  it.  The  appeal  of  an  individual  will 
have  little  influence,  but  that  of  a  group  representing  the  leading  breed- 
ers of  the  State  will  carry  great  weight.  Get  together  at  the  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  shows.  Pass  some  strong,  convincing  reso- 
lutions. Send  them  to  the  exemption  boards  and  to  Washington.  Give 
them  wide  publicity.  We'll  help  you.  Don't  allow  the  very  life-blood 
of  our  livestock  industry  to  be  sapped  away. 


J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise,  has  sold  a 
fine  bunch*  of  Poland-China  gilts  to 
Chas.  Gatewood  &  Son,  Fresno.  Also, 
in   addition   to   the   Caldwell's  Big 


Riverside  Fair  Brings  Out  Quality  Stock 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  livestock  shown  at  the  re- 
cent Southern  California  Fair  at 
Riverside  surprised  both  directors 
and  spectators.  It  was  a  quality 
show,  and  prominent  breeders  stated 
emphatically  that  had  many  of  these 
animals  from  local  herds  been  shown 
at  the  State  Fair  they  would  have 
been  within  the  ribbons. 

In  the  dairy  classes  there  were 
good  showings  of  Holsteins,  Jerseys, 
Guernseys  and  Ayrshires,  and  the 
competition  was  keen  in  nearly  all 
rings. 

Hogs  were  there  in  great  numbers, 
Poland-Chinas,  Durocs,  Berkshires 
and  Hampshires  being  represented. 
There  were  several  Durocs  and  Po- 


Choice  Herd  of 

SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by 

Princely  Stamp 


Grand  Champion  of  the  West  at 
Denver,  1918, 

— and — 

Lothian 
Marmion 

THE  KIND  YOU  WANT. 

See  us  at  Los  Angeles  Liberty 
Fair  and  San  Francisco  Livestock 
Show. 

Will  sell  any  quantity  of 
'stock — from  a  single  animal  to  a 
carload. 

Maxwell-Miller  Cattle  Co. 

Steamboat  Springs,  Colorado. 


land-Chinas  weighing  close  to  1000 
pounds. 

The  exhibits  of  beef  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  jacks  and  jennets  were  all 
good,  and  a  showing  of  over  125 
boats  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion. Poultry,  rabbits  and  pigeons 
were  shown  in  large  numbers. 

The  attendance  was  large.  Elab- 
orate plans  had  been  made  for  enter- 
taining the  spectators,  and  everyone 
who  attended  had  an  enjoyable, 
profitable  time.'  Great  credit  is  due 
the  directors  for  the  success  of  the 
fair.   

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  CATTLE- 
MEN'S ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Cattlemen's  Association,  held 
at  the  'Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 
on  Saturday  last,  October  12,  many 
interesting  matters  were  discussed. 
President  Nares  informed  those  pres- 
ent of  the  necessity  of  consolidating 
the  organization  plan  approved  at 
the  Davis  convention,  informing  his 
hearers  that  meetings  of  all  of  the 
county  organizations,  a  total  of  43, 
were  to  be  held  prior  to  October  31 
to  ratify  county  constitutions  and 
by-laws  and  elect  delegates  to  the 
zone  conventions  to  be  held  at  (Zone 
1)  Redding,  Tuesday,  November  5, 
10  a.  m.;  Willows,  Thursday,  No- 
vember 7,  10  a.  m.;  San  Francisco, 
Saturday,  November  9,  10  a.  m.; 
Fresno,  Saturday,  November  2,  10 
a.  m. ;  Los  Angeles,  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 23,  10  a.  m. 

The  amended  articles  of  incor- 
poration and  revised  by-laws  of  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association 
were  ratified  at  the  meeting.  Secre- 
tary Stollery  informed  the  meeting 
that  the  association  membership  now 
numbered  557,  representing  297,350 
head  of  cattle,  and  that  it  was  con- 
templated that  this  would  very  ma- 
terially increase  as  soon  as  the 
county  and  zone  meetings  were  held. 
Interesting  addresses  were  made  by 
H.  A.  Jastro  and  Professor  Gordon 
H.  True. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Arc  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 
Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  Xrom.  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pediprees  on  application. 

K^V/tst^ifne  ORMONDALE  CO.  kedwS&d"* cau 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


Bob  boar  that  we  recently  reported 
sold  to  C.  Roy  Marshall,  Sebastopol, 
Mr.  Cook  has  sold  Mr.  Marshall  two 
very  fine  gilts. 


SECOND  SALE  OF 


SHORTHORNS 


FIRST   FALL  SALE 


UNDER  AUSPICES  OF 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders  Association 


WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE 
SHOW. GROUNDS  OF  THE 


California  International  Livestock  Show, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 


ON 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  7th,  1918 

At  the  hour  of  9:30  o'clock  a.  m. 


30  head  Choice  Bulls 
20  High-Class  Females 


Earl  Gartin  of  Greensburg,  Indiana,  Auctioneer 

FOR  CATALOGUE  APPLY  TO 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders  Ass'n 

320  Sharon  Building,       San  Francisco,  California 


Second  Sale  of 


HEREFORDS 


Under  the  Auspices  of 


Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders  Ass'n 


Will  Be  Meld  at  the 
Show  Grounds  of  the 


California  International  Live  StockShow 
Friday,  Nov.  8,  1918 

At  the  Hour  of  9:30  ©'Clock  A.  M. 


— 50  Heads  of  Bulls  and  Females — 
Selected  from  Best  Herds  in  the  West 


Earl  Gartin  of  Greensburg,  Indiana,  Auctioneer 


For  Catalog  Apply  to  W.  R.  MADDEN,  Secretary 

Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders  Ass'n 


DIXON, 


CALIFORNIA 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


LIVE  OAK,  CALIFORNIA 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

Our  second  annual  sale  of  Shorthorns  will  take  place  In  January. 
Demand  is  very  good  for  Berkshires,  but  we  can  supply  your  wants. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  yeara  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 
BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 
M.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  orer  the  State  are  invited  to  send,  on  postal  cards,  note*  re- 
rardlnc  their  sale*.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES. 

7 —  Shorthorn  Association,  International 
Livestock  Show.  San  Francisco. 
Shorthorn?. 

8 —  Hereford  Association.  International 
Livestock  Show.  San  Francisco. 
Herefords.  ,.  , 

Nov.  IS — A.    W    Morris   &   Sons.  Woodland. 
HoMeins. 

Nov.  £1 — First  Tulare  Sale.  Tulare.  Holsteins. 
Dec     i> — 101  s    Guaranty    Sale,  Sacramento. 
Holsteins. 


The  Dairy. 

F.  A.  Zimmerman,  Novate  has  re- 
cently purchased  from  Gage  Bros., 
Novato,  the  registered  Holstein  bull, 
McCloud  Beauty  Ormsby,  to  build  up 
his  large  herd  of  grade  Holsteins. 

At  the  State  Pair  J.  E:  Wherrell 
of  Riverside  showed  the  first  four 
calves  sired  by  You'll  Do  Oxford  and 
won  both  junior  championship  and 
reserve  grand  championship  and 
three  first  prizes.  Out  of  the  first 
twelve  calves  sired  by  this  bull 
eleven  have  been  heifers. 

The  Associated  Dairymen  of  Cali- 
fornia now  have  mpn  in  the  west- 
side  dairy  counties  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  from  Los  Banos  to 
Patterson,  to  form  a  Milk  Produc- 
ers' Association  similar  to  those  al- 
ready operating  in  other  parts  of 
the  State.  Excellent  progress  is  be- 
ing made. 

Gridley  will  have  a  milk  evaporat- 
ing plant  in  the  near  future,  as  the 
Felleman  Dried  Milk  Products  Com- 
pany was  recently  incorporated,  has 
leased  a  building  in  that  city  and  will 
soon  equip  it  for  the  evaporation  of 
milk.  The  officials  plan  to  operate 
on  a  large  wale,  and  state  that  they 
will  pay  good  prices  for  milk. 

The  Northern  California  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  is  enlarging  the 
recentlv  purchased  plant  at  Orland 
at  a  cost  of  $8,000.  The  improve- 
ments will  increase  the  capacity  to 
7000  pounds  of  buttertat  daily.  In 
addition  to  the  making  of  butter,  the 
directors  plan  to  add  milk  condens- 
ing, cheese-making  and  casein  equip- 
ment. It  is  proposed  to  make  this 
plant  a  great  central  one  for  North- 
ern California. 

H.  W.  Gossard.  owner  of  the  noted 
Indiana  Berkshire  herd  headed  by 
the  English  boar.  Epochal,  who  has 
been  in  the  limelight  so  much  re- 
cently, has  closed  a  deal  whereby 
he  purchased  from  J.  W.  Clise.  Red- 
mond. Wash..  84  cows  in  milk.  12 
heifers  and  4  bulls  from  the  Wil- 
lowmoor  herd  of  Ayrshires.  This 
transaction  is  the  most  notable  one 
ever  recorded  in  Ayrshire  history. 
Mr.  Gossard  also  made  an  extensive 
draft  from  the  herd  of  E.  B.  Mc- 
Farland,  San  Mateo. 

Toyon  Farms,  at  Los  Altos,  has 
four  cows  on  test  at  present  and 
more  will  be  started  later.  Their 
herdsman,  Charles  McDonald,  says  he 
has  good  stock  to  work  with  and 
he  certainly  knows  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  them.  Among  the  most 
promising  cows  are  LaConner  Pon- 
tiac  Lass,  with  a  record  of  21.2 
pounds  in  seven  days  with  first  calf; 
•  Valdessa  Clarkhurst  Pietertje  2nd, 
with  25.8  pounds  in  seven  days  as  a 
junior  three-year-old;  LaConner  Pon- 
tiac  Helene.  first  and  junior  cham- 
pion at  Portland  in  1016 ;  LaConner 
Pont.iac  Bess,  first  in  her  class  at 
Portland;  Ormsby  Segis  Marie,  the 
$12,500  heifer  that  made  1053 
pounds  of  butter  in  one  year  with 
second  calf;  Turndale  Countess  De 
Kol.  thirteen  years  old.  with  two 
30-pound  records  already  to  her 
credit,  and  promising  to  do  even  bet- 
ter during  her  next  period.  We 
shall  watch  the  results  of  this  test- 
ing with  great  interest. 


The  Rancho  Del  Rio.  located  eight 
miles  northwest  of  Oakdale,  is  owned 
by  Frankenheimer  Bros,  and  con- 
sists of  7000  acres.  They  have  It 
stocked  with  one  of  the  best  herds 
of  grade  Shorthorns  in  the  State. 
They  made  their  start  in  1904.  and 
have  used  registered  bulls  ever  since, 
maintaining  a  herd  of  22  registered 
cows  for  this  purpose.  Their  cattle 
are  range  fed  but  look  as  good  as 
the  average  stall-fed  stock.  They 
feed  from  15  0  0  to  2000  cattle  each 
winter  and  have  everything  arranged 
on  a  practical,  systematic  basis. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

J.  E.  Thorp  of  Lockeford  has  sold 
his  entire  Berkshire  herd  to  Sam 
Elder  of  Selma. 

R.  W.  .Tickling.  Elmira.  has  sold 
a  fine  Poland-China  herd  boar  to 
the  American  Beet  Sugar  Factory, 
Chino. 

Dr.  .7.  A.  Crawshaw,  Hanford,  re- 
ports the  sale  of  a  boar  to  W.  H. 
Bennett,  Porterville,  and  a  bred  gilt 
to  Bush  &  McCready,  Graton. 

J.  P.  Mallory  of  Fresno  made  sev- 
eral good  sales  of  Durocs  during  the 
Fresno  Fair.  He  recently  sold  the 
brood  sow.  Lady  Midnight,  for  $250. 

Conejo  Ranch,  Newbury  Park,  has 
sold  to  F.  M.  Johnson  of  Napa  a 
pair  of  two-year-old  Golden  Model 
brood  sows  that  are  considered  very 
fine. 

B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare,  has  added 
several  Poland-Chinas  to  his  already 
good  herd  and  purchased  some  fine 
brood  sows  at  the  recent  Trewhitt 
sale. 

A.  Buckland  &  Son.  Fresno,  re- 
port the  sale  of  a  Poland-China  boar 
and  a  sow  to  Wm.  Bernstein,  Han- 
ford; a  boar  to  E.  E.  Lapelle,  Car- 
ruthers,  and  a  boar  to  Fred  Wheat- 
en,  Helm. 

Ben  Desart.  who  has  been  herds- 
man at  Maplewood  Ranch.  Calistoga, 
has  been  engaged  to  take  charge  of 
the  fine  herd  of  Berkshires  being  es- 
tablished by  H.  C.  Muddox  of  Sac- 
ramento. 

At  Corcoran  a  sale  of  fat  hogs  was 
recently  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  County  Farm  Bureau,  at  which 
the  hogs  offered  were  guaranteed  to 
be  free  from  disease,  including  tu- 
berculosis. The  top  carload  brought 
$17.80  per  hundred. 

Elmer  Lamb  of  Ceres  reports  re- 
cent sales  of  registered  Durocs  as 
follows:  George  Wingfield,  Reno, 
Nev.,  boar;  Spreckels  Sugar  Co., 
King  City,  boar;  H.  K.  Stevinson. 
Merced,  boar;  Ford  Ranch.  San  Fer- 
nando, boar;  Chas.  Silva.  Sacra- 
mento, sow;  H.  K.  Nourse.  Walnut 
Creek,  sow;  Dave  Rogers,  Gazelle, 
boar  and  sow;  Lydia  G.  Wild.  Lan- 
caster, sow;  S.  K.  Kelsley,  Ceres, 
sow. 


Beef  Cattle. 

Reynolds  &  Son  and  Lonquist 
Bros,  of  Hat  Creek  are  the  proud 
possessors  of  a  fine  purebred  Red 
Polled  calf  sired  by  the  grand  cham- 
pion at  the  P. -P.  I.  R.  When  ten 
months  old  he  weighed  790  pounds. 
These  same  owners  have  seven  other 
good  ones  and  are  developing  a  fine 
herd. 


The  last  one  of  the  Dimmick  1 
brothers  of  Hanford  joined  the  col-  | 
ors  last  week.  This  makes  three 
boys  that  have  been  taken.  Mr. 
Dimmick,  Sr.,  will  run  the  farm  in 
the  absence  of  his  sons  and  will  try 
to  keep  their  excellent  Poland-China 
stock  in  fine  shape  until  their  re- 
turn. 

P.  E.  Mitchell,  Atwater,  showed 
eight  of  his  Poland-China  hogs  at 
the  recent  Atwater  Fair,  and  took 
nine  ribbons  home  with  him,  in- 
cluding both  grand  championships, 
four  firsts,  two  seconds,  and  one 
third.  This  speaks  pretty  well  for 
Mr.  Mitchell's  hogs  in  competition 
with  thirty  others. 

M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  has  sold  to 
D.  Evans,  Mesa.  Ariz.,  a  young  Model 
Fellow  boar  named  Bonita  Model, 
weighing  230  pounds  at  six  months. 
Mr.  Evans  has  purchased  three  boars 
from  Mr.  Bassett  in  the  last  three 
years^  and  has  won  three  grand 
championships  at  the  Arizona  State 
Pair  with  them. 

At  a  meeting~of  the  directors- of 
the  fifteen  Farm  Centers  of  Shasta 
county  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  having  auction  sales  of  hogs 
which  has  proved  such  a  success  in 
Kern,  Kings,  Tulare  and  other  coun- 
ties. The  first  sale  will  be  held  at 
Bartle  in  October  and  the  second  at 
Cottonwood  in  December. 

R^J^MeffilP&'SoTirMorgan  Hill, 
have  recently  made  the  following 
sales  of  registered  Berkshires:  One 
gilt  to  A.  H.  Mofatt,  Los  Altos;  one 


Sheep. 

A.  Z.  Jones  of  Lower  Lake  has 
just  sold  700  head  of  sheep  to  Mr. 
Brown  of  Vallejo  for  $11.50  per 
hundred. 

J.  R.  Allen,  a  leading  Cotswold 
breeder,  who  attended  the  Salt  Lake 
ram  sale,  stated  that  last  year  he 
sold  $240,000  worth  of  registered 
sheep  and  that  the  trade  so  far  this 
year  has  been  even  better. 

A  campaign  has  been  started  in 
Sonoma  county  to  secure  pledges 
from  the  farmers  that  they  will 
raise  more  sheep.  Many  signatures 
have  already  been  obtained.  The 
Food  Administration  is  prompting 
the  action. 

Farmers  of  Stanislaus  county  have 
received  four  carloads  of  sheep  from 
Sacramento  county,  purchased  by 
Prof.  Miller  of  the  University  Farm, 
in  connection  with  the  Liberty  Flock 
Drive  started  by  the  Government 
some  months  ago.  The  Farm  Ad- 
viser has  pledges  from  43  farmers 
to  keep  flocks  of  sheep,  the  total 
being  2391  head. 


boar  to  G.  P.  Spotorno,  Pleasanton; 
one  bred  gilt  to  F.  U.  Lefever,  Marys- 
ville;  one  boar  to  J.  W.  McClay,  San 
Jose;  one  boar  and  two  bred  sows  to 

Sam  Martin,  San  Jose. 

Howard  C.  Peterson,  the  live-wire 
Poland-China  breeder  of  Reedley, 
writes  us  that  the  Rural  Press  cer- 
tainly gets  the  business  and  that  he 
has  recently  made  the  following  salea 
through  the  paper:  Brood  sows  to 
W.  Bernstein.  Hanford;  G.  T.  Duerk- 
sen.  Dinuba:  Wm.  Stohl.  Reedley; 
gilt  to  C.  B.  Jensen,  Parlier;  sow 
pigs  to  G.  T.  Duerksen.  Dinuba.  and 
Gilbert  Hoskins.  Parlier;  two  sow 
pigs  each  to  C.  B.  Jensen.  Parlier; 
A.  D.  Keisler,  Ksparto;  W.  Bern- 
stein. Hanford;  boar  pigs  to  Peter, 
Miller.  Reedley;  G.  T.  Duerksen, 
Dinuba:  Gilbert  Hoskins,  Parlier; 
two  boar  pigs  to  C.  B.  Jensen,  Par- 
lier. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1001-3-0  So.  Main  St..  Los  Ancrles.  Cat. 


REGISTERED  JACK 

Mealy  nose  and  black  points,  about  15 
hands  high :  4  years  old. 
PEBCHERON  STALLION 
.1-year-old.    from    an    imported  registered 
Bullion  that  weighed  3000  lbs. 

Both  animals  are  Arst-clase~/  and  for 
sale. 

L.  E.  RLDY.  Rt.  D.  Box  79.  Mode-do. 


Imported  and  American  Bred  Stallions 

Pcrchcrons  -  Belgians  ■  Shires 

My  Fall  shipment  of  stallions 
has  arrived.  These  horses  were 
personally  selected  by  me  in  the 
best  breeding  districts  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana.  Two,  three, 
and  four-year-olds  that  will  weigh 
a  ton  or  over. 

The  largest  collection  of  Perch- 
erons,  Belgians,  and  Shires  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  State 
certificate  of  soundness  and  life 
insurance  with  each  stallion. 
Every  horse  priced  to  sell  accord- 
ing to  his  individual  worth.  Any 
reasonable  terms  will  be  given. 
1  also  have  a  carload  of  Heavy 
Draft  Mares  and  Geldings  for  sale — age  4  to  7  years,  weighing  from  1400 
lbs.  to  1700  lbs.    Matched  teams  in  black,  bay,  or  chestnut. 

Correspondence  invited  and  visitors  always  welcome. 

N.  W.  THOMPSON,  Patterson.  Stanislaus  County.  California 


CLOSING 
OUT   .  . 


DUROCS 


Owing  to  ill  health  and  scarcity  of  labor.  I  am  offering  my  entire 
herd  of  Durocs  for  sale.  They  consist  of  13  tried  sows,  8  fall  year- 
ling gilts  not  bred,  2  bred  gilts.  42  March  gilts,  3  March  boars,  2  aged 
boars,  1  yearling  boar  and  10  July  pigs.  These  are  all  high-class  hogs, 
smooth,  easy  feeders  and  either  registered  or  eligible  to  register.  Many 
are  high  prize  winners  at  the  different  fairs  of  the  State.  Anyone  who 
can  handle  the  entire  lot  can  get  them  for  little  advance  of  the  mar- 
ket price. 


ELMER  LAMB, 


Ceres,  Cal. 


The  Sheep  that  bring  the  Big  Prices 

are   the  kind  to  buy 

Rambouillets 

I  purchased  at  the  Salt  Lake  sale  31  head  of  the  best  (Butter- 
field,  Quealy  and  Bullard  strains)  to  head  my  breeding  ewes. 
I  have  about  100  big,  smooth,  heavy-wooled  rams  for  sale. 
J.  BIDEGARAY  FRE§NO,  CAL. 


FINE  WOOL     HEAVY  LAMBS 

Bir.  smooth-bodied,  heavy  wooled  Rambouillets  of  the  best  bn**iin«\  *  U"J 
only  registered  rams  on  my  oriiriaal  foundation  of  purebred  ewes  and  tfeeir  ofrsprm*  » 
few  choice  yearling-  rams  for  sale.    Write  for  their  breeding-  or  come  and  see  them. 

E.  C.  SPEAR,  St.  Helena 
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The  Tanks  Go  Over  The  Top 


This  is  not  a  tank 
but  it  goes  over  the 
top  just  the  same. 
This  is  a 

Trundaar  Tractor 

plowing  12  inches 
deep  in  the  hardest 
ground  you  have  ever 
seen.  If  you  are 
looking  for  a  REAL 
tractor  come  and 
see  us. 

Wm.  Gregory 
and  Sons 

So.  Cal.  Distributors 

602  North  Main  St. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


HEREFORD  SALE  AT  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO  SHOW. 

A  sale  of  registered  Herefords  will 
be  heli  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Friday,  November  8,  in  con- 
nection with  the  California  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Show.  About  forty 
head  will  be  offered,  made  up  of 
consignments  from  California  breed- 
ers, together  with  consignments  from 
John  Painter  &  Sons,  Colorado; 
Hereford  Corporation,  Wyoming,  and 
Cazier  &  Sons,  Nevada.  The  largest 
part  of  the  offering  will  be  two-  and 
three-year-old  heifers,  many  of  them 
bred.  An  excellent  opportunity  will 
be  offered  California  breeders  to  in- 
crease their  herds  with  outside 
ptrains  of  good  blood  lines. 


NEW    CALIFORNIA  MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION. 

Visalia  has  been  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  new  California  Farm 
Bureau  Marketing  Association  for 
the  members  of  the  farm  bureaus  of 
Fresno.  Tulare,  Kings,  Kern  and 
Madera  counties.  This  central  bu- 
reau plans  to  handle  train  lots  of 
cattle,  hogs  and  other  farm  produce 
for  bureau  members. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


SWINE 



Poland-Chinas. 

I  AM  IN  CLASS  1  IN  THE  DRAFT,  so  will 
■ell  my  26  head  of  registered  Poland-China 
hog-s.  They  are  of  the  best  blood  lines  and 
wrenling  obtainable,  such  as  the  Giantess 
■train,  the  Big  Jumbo.  Big  Timm,  Big  Bone. 
Young  Jumbo.  President  and  Longfellow 
■trains.  Will  sell  entire  herd,  including  one 
herd  boar,  several  young  boars,  brood  sows 
ami  gilts.  All  are  Al  animals.  Prices  rea- 
sonable; satisfaction  guaranteed;  pedigrees 
promptly  furnished.  Howard  C.  Peterson.  Box 
J86.   Reed  ley.  Cal.   

MAMMOTH  SOWS  ANO  (ilANT  BOARS  are 
found  at  our  ranch.  We  are  one  of  the 
Oldest  breeders  of  Big  Type  Poland-Chinas  on 
Pacific  Coast.  Have  some  extra  fine  stock  for 
•ale  from  the  World  Champion  Boar  Supcrba. 
the  sura  breeder  and  the  most  active  hog  of 
his  ago  in  California.  Write  us  for  prices. 
REough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station.  River- 

jBde,  Cal.  

f  dTmMICK  BROS,  offer  for  sale  at  present 
five  bred  sows,  due  to  farrow  in  September. 
All  are  bred  to  Model  Wonder.  Buy  one  of 
j__heae  sows  and  raise  a  Utter  from  one  of  the 
.best  sires  of  the  breed.  Dimmiek  Bros..  Box 
jpll.  Lemoore  Cal   

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Qertsdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
■ires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.     Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 

^paw.  Hanford.  Cal.  

I  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
JPoland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts.  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.     Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto,  Cal. 

BIG,  SMOOTH  POLAND-CHINAS  —  with 
plenty  stretch  and  bone.  Stock  for  sale — the 
■Kind  that  will  make  money  for  you.  A  son 
Of  Gcrstdale  .Tones,  the  $6000  boar,  just  ar- 
ftved.    A.  Buckland  &  Son.  Fresno.  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — President 
assisted  by  California's  Smooth  Jumbo,  are 
the  sires  of  my  spring  pigs.  See  them  at  the 
Btate  Fair.    Jno.  M.  Bernstein.  Hanford.  Cal. 

BIO  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  serv- 
iceable boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows,  and  Blueher,  an  exceptionally  good 
boar.    P.  E.  Mitchell.  Atwater.  Cal. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  POLAND- 
CHINAS  are  money  makers.  Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons. 
Iiodi,  Cal.  

WATCH  FOR  OUR  AUCTION  SALE  of  great 
■ows  bred  to  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand  champion 
1918  State  Fair.  Chas  Gatewood  &  Sons. 
Fresno.  Cal.  

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
■ale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair.  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Pay.  Tipton.  Cal.  __ 

C.  G.  DE  RAAD — Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock.  $20  and 
Xlp.    Lemoore.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POL  A  N  D-(  1 1 1 N  A  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  state.  $20 
-Pp.    M,  Baasett.  Hanford,  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.    N.  Hauck. 

Alton,  Humboldt  County,  Cal.  

I  20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob.  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acampo.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS  of  choice 
breeding  and  careful  selection.  C.  C.  Rob- 
erts,  Rt.  A.  Box  411.  Chico.  Cal.  

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt. 
■Dixon,  Cal.  

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  WITH  RTBBONS. 
Prices   right.     Johnnie   Glusing.   Winton.  Cal, 

1000-POUND  BIG  TYPE  Poland-China  boar. 
Stock   from  him   for  sale.     E.   Miner,  Lodi, 
TCal.    

i  40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
»nd  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.   Price  right. 

K.  K.  Horan.  Lockeford.  Cal.  

LAUESSEN'S  BIG  TYPE  Poland-Chinas; 
weanlings  for  sale.     Write  me.     William  G. 

jaLauessen,  Van  Nuys,  Cal.  

POLAND -CHINA    PIOS^Bernstein.  Trew^ 

,hitt.  and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargia.  Tulare. 

I    REAOAKS     RANCH     herd     of  registered 

ifoland-Chinas      W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  


Berkshire*. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Trader,  the 
500  boar,  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
esto. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 

A  few  fall  boars,  left,  by  Royal  Superbus; 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Escalon,  San  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 


BOAR  PIGS — Farrowed  April.  1918.  sired 
by  Baron  Duke  201st.  National  Grand  Cham- 
pion, and  from  Riverby  Princess  3rd,  litter 
mate  to  World's  Champion  Sow.  Other  spring 
boar  pigs  from  same  boar  and  650-pound 
prize-winning  sows — all  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Natomaris  Raneho,  Office  906  K  St., 
Sacramento. 

Owners:    Sandercock  Land  Co.. 
In  charge  of  sales  of  Natomaa  Landr 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed. 
They  will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  rea- 
sonable; sakisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  describing  our  world's  reserve 
champion.  Star  Leader.  Anchorage  Farm, 
Orland.  Cal.  


BERKSHIRE  BARGAINS — Eight  fine  sows 
bred  to  Lord  Premier's  Successor  boar:  thirty 
fine  boars  and  gilts,  two  to  six  months  old; 
priced  to  sell.  Twin  Oaks  Ranch,  Linne. 
Cal.    (near  Paso  Robles).  


BERKSHIRE  BOARS — Some  exceptionally 
good  young  prospects,  from  weanlings  to  ser- 
viceable age.  Write  or  call  and  see  us.  Our 
prices  and  class  of  stock  will  interest  you. 
R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Morgan  Hill.  Cal.   


CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG    FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townsend   streets.   San  Francisco  

CASTLE  VIEW  BERKSHIRES  are  the  typey 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch. 
Berkshires  exclusively,  Santa  Rosa  

MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga,  Cal.. 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
quality  and  breeding.  

BERKSHIRES— Guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
us.  Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm,  Paso  Robles. 
California.  

BERKSHIRES  IN  PERRIS — They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices.    F.  L.  Hall.  Perris.  Cal.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B   724W.  Sacramento  Cal. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk  - 
shires.     Prices  on  application      Hopl.md.  Cal 

CARRUTHKKS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  Cal.  ,  

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willite. 
California.   


Chester  Whites. 


"BILLIKEN"  CHESTER  WHITES — Now  is 

the  time  to  buy  the  boar  you  will  need  this 
fall.  Nice  lot  to  select  from  and  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Few  bred  sows  due  to  far- 
row in  October.  Open  fall  gilts,  weaned  boar 
pigs      C    B.  Cunningham.  Mills,  Ca. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 

Dl  ROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Six  daugh- 
ters of  Orion  Cherry  King  5th  in  this  herd. 
Three  big.  husky  herd  boar  prospects  sired 
by  Orion  Cherry  King  5th  for  sale  now.  Good 
as  the  best.  Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City 
office.  1219  Brockman  Bldg .  Los  Angeles. 
Ireland  Ranch,  Owensmouth.  

OPEN  GILTS  and  young  boars  from  Tax- 
payer 13th,  Burks  Good  Enough,  Kings  Col. 
strains;  one  dandy  boar  sired  by  Kings  Col. 
do  Lux.  out  of  Miss  Good  Enough  II.  by 
Burks  Good  Enough.  Shipped  on  approval. 
F.  W.  Gardiner,  Rt.  4.  Box  735,  Sacramento. 

RAM  III)  Kl  BIO  DUROCS  closing  out  sale. 
Tried  sows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  boars  all 
ages,  weaned  pigs,  everything  goes  at  attrac- 
tive prices.  Write  what  you  want  and  I  will 
sell  you  the  hogs.     Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres,  Cal, 

ANDREWS'  QUALITY  DUROCS  are  noted 
for  uniformity  of  litters  and  smoothness;  the 
paying  kind.  Head  your  herd  with  one  of 
our  fine  boars.  Also  offer  a  few  March 
gilta.     W    P   Andrews.  Modesto.  Cal.  

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  Dl  ROC  service 
boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Uneeda  Alberta  Crim- 
son and  from  Model  Queen  3rd,  a  wonderful 
sow.     Dibban  Bros..  Woodland.  Cal. 

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis.  Cal.  

SELLING  OUT  DOS  HERMANOS  DUROCS. 
Your  opportunity  My  herd  boar,  sows  and 
young  stock  priced  to  sell.  Hans  Duveneck. 
Ukiah,  

BIG  TYPE — Our  Duroc  weanling  pigs  are 
all  sold.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our 
fall  litters.  River  Bend  Farm,  St.  Helena, 
Cal.   

CHERRY-  CHIEF  CRITIC  is  our  herd  boar. 
Good  enough  to  please  any  one.  Stock  for 
sale.  Write  us.  Craig's  Ranch,  Owensmouth. 
Cal.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS — One  choice  Sep- 
tember boar.  Weanlings  October  delivery.  H. 
E    Boudier.  Napa 

THE  GOLDEN  MODEL  STRAIN  of  Durocs 
will  win  anywhere.  Write  for  prices.  W.  B. 
Hewitt.  Van  Nuys,  Cal.  

NO  MORE  BOARS  sired  by  my  1917  State 
Champion,  but  can  furnish  a  few  sows.  J. 
M.  De  Vilbiss,  Patterson.  Cal.  

RANCHO  DEL  SI  R  Dl  ROCS  are  the  large, 
smooth,  prolific,  easy  feeding  kind  that  pay. 
Donald  H.  Graham.  Lancaster,  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS — Only  a  few  sows  and 
boars  left.  Am  booking  orders  for  September 
pigs,    F.  M.  Barney.  Hanford.  Cal 

DUROC-JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholero  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm,  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 

CRIMSON  WONDER  DUROCS  pay  me. 
Why  not  let  them  pay  you?  Young  stock 
for  sale.     J.  H.  Minto.  Patterson.  Cal.  

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1. 
Redwood  City.  Cal.   

A  'FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows.  

WEANLING  PIGS  for  sale  by  a  son  of  the 
grand  champion  of  1917.  Jack  Borge.  Los 
Banoa.  

REGISTERED  1)1  ROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.     W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley,  Cal. 


Hampshires. 


MY     HAMPSHIRES     are  money 
Stock   for  sale.     Buy   now.     L.  A. 
Saugus.  Cal. 

makers. 
Denker, 

Yorkshires. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal 
the  progressive  farmer.    Young  stock 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal. 

hog  for 
for  sale 

DAIRY  CATTLE. 

 Holstelns.   

STRAIGHT,  deep-bodied  sons  of  Finderne 
Soldene  Valdeesa  ( whose  dam  and  sire's  dam 
are  both  world's  record  holders)  and  of  Segis 
Pontiac  Acme,  from  30-lb.  dams.  Toyon 
Farm  Association.  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Jose,  Cal.   

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS—  I  "have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal. 

FOB  SALE — Purebred  Holstein  bull.  Alcar- 
tra  stock,  twenty-six  months  old.  Grand 
Champion  Community  Fair.  W.  B.  Chase. 
Bryant  Ranch.  Escalon.  Cal,  

FOR  SALE — 34  high-grade  Holstein  heifers, 
long  twos  and  short  three-year-olds  with  first 
calf.    Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons.  Lodi.  Cal. 

THETMcCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whlttier.  Cal.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.  -Reasonable  prices.  

REGISTERED"  HOLS  TE  fNS — Bull  eliivesT 
Joseph  Paxton.  Breeder.  Athlone.  Cal.  

HENGERVELD    DE    KOL    BLOOD.  High 

producers.    T.  B.  King.  Visalia.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires"  in  ser- 
vice.  Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co.,  Woodland,  Cal.  

TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker. 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.    W,  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 

GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM.  WOODLAND, 
CAL. — Registered  Holsteins.  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.   

t'REAMCl'P  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A. 
B  437.  San  Jose.  Calif.  

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO.  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land.  Cal.  

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRCDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians     Ripon.  Cal.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.    McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal.  

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.     Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  

REGISTERED',  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E 
Freeman,  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed,    R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare,  Cal.  


Jerseys. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Young  bull 
ready  for  light  service,  for  sale.  E.  E.  Green- 
ough.  Merced.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEYS— Ycring  bulls"  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.    O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale.  

YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows     W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland.  Cal.   


Guernseys. 


EDGE  MOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee.  Cal.  

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  " 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch.  Proprietor.  Redwood  City,  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes: 
prices  reasonable.  

CLAREMONT  GUERNSEYS — Young  bulls 
of  serviceable  age  from  A.  R.  dams.  L.  D 
Smith.  R.  P..  Berkeley.  

FOR  SALE: — Guernsey  Bull  Raymonds  St. 
Saviours  Prince  No.  41396.    M.  Dye.  Visalia. 

Cal.   

«  Ay  rehires.  ,  

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company,  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 


AYRSHHtES — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

tNNISFALL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS— Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg.  Suisun,  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

( founded  by  Governor  Sparks ) .  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  Cal   

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thiak-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1.  Redwood  City.  Cal.  

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  Bale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Cal.    John  Troup,  Supt,  ,  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  props..  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock 
for  sale.  

REG.  SHORTHORNS— Calves  and  yearling* 
for  sale,  both  sexes,  reds  and  roans  Choice 
Goods  breeding.    Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog  free, 
_o_mas  Harrison,  «len  Ellen.  Cal.  

SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short.  Reno.  Nevada.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt.  

MISSION  HEREFORD  FARM — J.  A.  Bunt^ 
ing.  Mission  San  Jose.  Cal.  Registered  Here- 
fords.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.   Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO..  breeders  of  Regis-' 
tered  Herefords.  Newman,  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal. 

"SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  Lir« 
Oak,  Cal.   


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

fT~A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexe». 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluina  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 

J.  R.  BLOOM,  breeder  of  purebred  Shrop- 
shire rams.  Single  or  carload  lots.  Call  on 
or  write  to  J.  R.  Bloom.  Dixon.  Cal.   

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Paaa- 
dena.  Cal.   , 

FOR  SALE — 1000  head  high  grade  ewes  in 
lots  of  ten  or  more.  J.  A  Youngreen.  Or- 
land.  Cal.  

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshires.  

KAUPKE     BROS.,     WOODLAND,     CAL.  — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  gheep. 
—  ('HAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets,  Hanford,  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MA  NT  EC  A,  CAL. — 
Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep.  


 HORSES.  

FOR  SALE — A  few  nice  young  jacks,  two 
years  old:  also  two  service  jacks,  five  and 
six  years  old:  six  black  jennets,  two  to  five 
years.    H .  T.  Crow.  Modesto.  

"MAMMOTH     JACKS     AND     JENNETS  fur 

sale;  good  ones;  seeing  is  believing.  Write 
or  come  and  see.    A.  L.  Allen,  Perrig.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  team  bay  mares;  splendid 
workers:  weight.  1200-1300  lbs.  Sunnybrook 
Ranch.  Willitg.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 50  head  of  Perehoron  mares 
and  colts.  2  imported  stallions!,  2  young 
Jacks.  A.  H.  Tilton.  R.  D.  Box  164.  Madera. 
Cal.  •  


 MISCELLANEOUS.  

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH-  Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires. Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  Citv  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glejra 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Gull- 
ford.  owners 

MULE  FOOT  HOGS,  large  type:  booking 
orders  for  spring  litters  These  are  the 
farmers'  easy  feeding,  profit-producing  kind. 
H.  T.  Bailey,  Box  37.  Lodi.  California.  "The 

Blue  Gums."  

FOR  SALE — 100  head  high  grade  dairy 
cows.  Holstein  and  Durhams.  None  old:  some 
fresh  springers  and  dry;  100  head  young  stock 
heifers  and  steers  from  purebred  Holstein  and 
Guernsey  bulls.  Address.  Geo.  A.  Enos,  Box 
282,  Williams.  Cal. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 


By  Su»an  Swuysgood,  Pomona.  j 

ELECTRIC   LIGHTING  FOR  EGG 
PRODUCTION. 

The  electric  lighting  of  poultry 
houses  is  coming  to  the  front  again 
with  increased  interest.  All  who 
tried  it  the  last  two  seasons  are  of 
the  opinion  that  it  pays  to  furnish 
the  hens  with  a  longer  business  day 
during  the  winter  months.  The  cost 
of  wiring  and  electricity  will  depend 
on  locality. 

PUT  THE  LIGHTS  IX  EARLY. 

Those  who  put  the  lights  in  last 
year  about  Christmas  are  of  the 
opinion  that,  provided  one  intends 
putting  them  in,  it  pays  to  get  the 
work  done  while  the  nights  are  com- 
paratively long.  Then  hens  will  not 
be  disturbed  by  starting  In  with 
long  nights  and  then  changing  to 
short  ones.  This  is  a  reasonable 
idea,  because  laying  hens  are  so 
temperamental  that  a  very  little 
change  out  of  the  natural  order  of 
things  upsets  them.  George  Newell 
of  Chicago  claims  to  have  more  than 
doubled  his  egg  production  with 
hens,  a  greater  part  of  them  one 
year  older  than  those  he  kept  ac- 
counts of  the  year  previous  to  put- 
ting in  lights.  With  feed  prices 
fairly  reasonable  and  eggs  soaring, 
it  looks  as  if  it  would  be  a  paying 
investment  this  winter  to  make  the 
hens  believe  in  an  extended  summer 
season.  "We  have  fooled  them  into 
doing  many  stunts  their  forbears 
never  dreamed  of,  and  it  can  be  done 
again.  All  hens  that  are  partially  or 
fully  molted  can  be  made  to  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves. 

GIVES  LONGER  FEEDING  TIME. 

Now,  everybody  will  not  be  able 
to  get  electric-lighted  houses,  but 
everybody  can  utilize  all  the  day- 
light we  have  to  the  best  advantage 
and  get  quite  an  increase  of  eggs  by 
exercising  a  little  care  and  fore- 
thought. The  real  purpose  of  the 
longer  day  is  to  give  the  hens  an 
opportunity  to  eat  more;  so  if  the 
poultryman  will  see  to  it  that  from 
early  morning  till  late  at  night  his 
hens  are  kept  busy,  and  so  arrange 
his  feeding  that  the  hens  will  digest 
the  day  feed,  then  by  feeding  corn 
at  night,  all  they  will  eat,  his  hens 
will  be  able  to  go  through  a  fairly 
long  night  without  being  hungry  at 
all.  About  noon  feed  a  little  warm, 
moist  mash,  just  enough  to  last 
them  ten  minutes  or  so,  and  let  it 
be  in  a  crumbly  condition — not  wet. 
This  is  in  addition  to  what  dry  mash 
they  will  eat;  then  by  feeding  corn 
at  night  and  leaving  some  grain  in 
the  litter  where  the  hens  can  find  it 
as  quick  as  they  get  off  the  perch 
in  the  morning  your  hens  will  have 
a  fairly  long  day  to  eat  in. 

K  ill'   THE  HENS'  FEET  DRY. 

With  the  price  of  feed  fairly  sta- 
bilized and  eggs  still  soaring,  It  will 
surely  pay  to  take  a  little  extra 
trouble  to  get  them.  Don't  be  In  a 
hurry  to  turn  your  poultry  out  on 
a  cold,  damp  morning.  Leghorn 
hens  take  cold  through  the  feet 
more  quickly  than  any  other  way, 
and  cold  feet  means  slowing  up  of 
egg  production  every  time.  Keep 
the  feet  dry  and  a  Leghorn  hen  will 
start  the  blood  into  activity  in  a 
few  minutes. 


should  feed  some  beef  scrap,  fish 
meal  or  sour  milk,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter much  which.  Another  thing  that 
is  good  to  start  hens  that  have  for- 
gotten what  they  are  fed  for  is  bone. 
You  can  get  granulated  bone,  any 
size,  at  feed  stores,  and  If  you  put 
it  in  a  box  or  hopper  the  hens  will 
soon  find  it.  Provided  you  feed 
enough  barley,  it  is  likely  lack  of 
animal  food  that  is  keeping  them 
back.] 

THE  ELUSIVE  CHICKEN  MITE. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  invited  to 
look  at  a  neighbor's  chickens  and 
was  no  sooner  in  the  building  than 
I  asked  point  blank,  "Haven't  you 
got  mites?"  "No,"  the  man  said, 
"I  have  not  had  a  mite  on  the  prem- 
ises this  year."  I  told  him  he  was 
surely  mistaken,  for  nothing  but 
mites  could  cause  those  fine  looking 
pullets  to  look  so  pale  about  the 
head;  so,  with  his  permission,  I 
went  on  a  tour  of  inspection  and  I 
did  not  have  to  travel  far  to  find 
game.  Pretty  soon  I  was  scratch- 
ing and  feeling  around  my  own 
neck,  too.  Well,  Mr.  Man  was  sur- 
prised, but  he  got  busy,  sprayed 
everything  with  distillate,  and  he 
tells  me  he  will  continue  it  for  a 
week  or  more  until  he  gets  all  of 
them. 

Whenever  pullets  or  hens  that  are 
being  fed  decently  take  on  a  pallid 
appearance  and  move  around  as  if 
they  had  no  life  in  them,  you  should 
go  on  a  tour  of  inspection  and  find 
the  cause.  There  is  always  a  cause 
behind  these  things,  and  until  you 
reach  it  very  little  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  curing  it.  It  never  pays 
to  be  too  sure  of  anything. 

When  that  man  was  obliged  to 
look  at  the  hordes  of  mites  he  was 
boarding  on  his  inoffensive  chick- 
ens, he  kept  a  still  tongue  in  his 
head  and  only  said  "yes"  and  "no" 
when  asked  questions.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  only  a  few  short  weeks 
ago  he  stopped  his  Rural  Press,  say- 
ing he  "could  not  afford  to  take  it." 
He  has  probably  changed  his  mind 
by  this  time. 


LIMIT  YOUR  YARDS  AND  VARIE- 
TIES. 


HENS  NEGLECT  BUSINESS. 

To  the  Editor:  What  should  I 
feed  my  hens  and  young  pullets? 
They  have  not  laid  for  the  last  three 
months.  I  have  been  feeding  whole 
barley  and  soaked  it,  too,  and  bran 
and  midds  mash,  but  they  don't 
seem  to  know  what  I  want. — Sub- 
scriber, Tulare. 

[Unless  the  pullets  and  hens  can 
get  some  kind  of  animal  food,  you 


To  get  the  best  results  from  lay- 
ers, winter  or  summer,  don't  have 
too  many  in  one  house  or  yard.  Fifty 
Leghorns  or  any  of  the  small  breeds 
do  much  Better  than  a  larger  num- 
ber, and  25  do  better  still.  Twenty- 
five  hens  given  the  room  and  two- 
thirds  the  feed  of  50  will  produce 
quite  as  many  eggs  as  the  50,  and 
you  can  have  the  money  for  the  rest 
to  use  in  your  business.  Fifteen  of 
the  heavier  breeds  do  better  than 
25,  though  the  latter  number  do 
well;  but  more  should  never  be  run 
together.  A  fad  of  mine  when  I 
bred  nothing  but  Orpingtons  was  to 
have  small  matings.  Never  more 
than  eight  or  ten  in  one  house  and 
yard — ten  was  the  limit.  And  for 
months  together  my  hens  would  give 
me  all  the  way  from  eight  to  ten 
eggs  from  the  ten-hen  yards  and 
from  six  to  eight  from  the  smaller 
number.  When  a  hen  got  broody  I 
simply  changed  her  from  one  yard 
to  the  other,  and  as  the  old  residents 
picked  on  the  newcomer  she  soon 
broke  up  and  could  be  returned  to 
her  own  yard. 

When  more  than  one  or  two  varie- 
ties are  kept  it  means  much  more 
work  to  keep  things  moving  and  still 
have  the  pure  strains;  it  means  a 
much  larger  capacity  of  house  and 
yard  room,  and  urfless  one  has  it  the 
average  farmer  had  better  content 
himself  with  one  good  breed. 


laid  the  dust,  but  we  can  always 
irrigate,  and  the  growing  of  green 
feed  is  not  much  of  a  problem  to 
those  who  have  land  and  water. 
And  it  is  a  sure  thing  that  a  good 
patch  of  green  feed  lightens  the 
feed  bills  and  keeps  the  flock  healthy, 
not  to  speak  of  the  larger  egg  pro- 
duction. 


Hens  should  eat  at  least  four  times 
the  quantity  of  greens  as  of  all 
other  foods  combined.  Feed  the 
green  mash  liberally  in  the  morning 
and  at  noon.  Hens  will  eat  with 
avidity  greens  coated  generously  with 
middlings,  and  will  make  a  record 
as  layers. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Kales  3  cents  per  word  per  week 


IIAKKKI)  PLYMOL'TH  KOCKS — Winners  at 
leading-  snows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing-  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog-  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden.  Box  380,  Los 
Gatos,  Cal.  

RUSK  AMI  SINGLE  COMB  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  220-eg-g-  record.  Breeding*  stock,  hatch- 
ing   enrs.      Wm.    Larm     3915  Thirty-ninth 

avenue,  Fruitvale.  Cal.  

.  "EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  Hog-anized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Fall 
chicks,  eg-g-s,  cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm.  Fairmead.  Cal.  


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  C'HIX  from  heavy 

laying  (Hog*anized)  stock.  $15  per  100.  We 
truaraiitee  safe  arrival.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery. 
40H  Sixth  street.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


PRIZE  WINNING  Rouen  and  colored  Mus- 
covy ducks  tor  sale.  Choice  Light  Brahma 
cockerels,  $4  to  $10  each.  Muscovy  eggs.  $2 
per  15.    Emma  Miller.  Farmington.  Cal. 


WHITE  ORPINGTON,  Barred  Rock  and 
White  Houdan  cockerels:  stock  bred  to  win 
and  lay.  Prices  reasonable.  R.  P.  Lutzi, 
1217  Twentieth  avenue,  San  Francisco. 


CHICKENS,     DICKS,     GEESE,  GUINEAS. 

Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.    Wm.  A.  French,  645  W. 

Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.  

BABY  CHICKS  and  hatching-  eggs  from  our 
selected  purebred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  hens. 
Tupman  Poultry  Farm,  Ceres,  Cal.   


LAST  FALL  CHICKS  IN  OCTOBER — Book- 
ing orders  for  spring  deliveries.  Several  va- 
rieties. Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery. 
Palo  Alto.  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  and 

hens  for  sale.  Order  now  before  prices  ad- 
vance. Also  Collie  dogs  for  herding.  John 
G.  Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


l!l  I  I  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUK- 
BON  RED  TURKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch.  R.  2. 

n   14-1 D,  Pomona.  Cal.  

ALBERT  M.  HART,  CLEMENTS,  CAL. — 
Breeder  and  shipper  of  bronze  turkeys. 


The  Eggs  You  Didn't  Get 

How  can  you  expect  a  ban 
to  lay  150  egg*  a  year  or 
even  50  eggs  if  her  vitality 
'  it  tapped  by  lice  ami  mites 
— all  ahe  can  do  is  itch  and 
fret  and  cost  you  money 


DEVILS  DUST 


A  Sure  Killer  of  Ve 

safe  and  eaaootnk-jJ  to  us* 

Sold  EverywWr.    GLOBE  MILLS   Las  Anjeks,  Cat 


CHICKENS  SICK? 


Roup,  Colds,  Can- 
ker, Bowel  Com- 
plaint, Limberneck,  Sorehead,  etc..  the  best 
remedy  Is  always  GERMOZONE.  At  most 
dealers  or  75c.  post-paid  with  5-book  poultry 
library  free. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept  428,        Omaha,  Neb. 


Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

vogue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 

cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It's  a  56-pagc  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 
on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  alt  plumbers 


iMain  Offers  and  Show  Kpom 

67  New  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 


California 

Poultry  Practice 


A   Practical   Treatise   on  Poultry 
Raising  in  California 

By  Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood 

Writer  and  Breeder  of  Utility  Poultry. 

160  pages  of  text,  besides  many  full-pan 

illustrations.    Cloth  bound. 

Price,  $1.00,  Postpaid 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

Publishers 

StS  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Ta/COULSON'S  egg  food 

lv    AF0R  ""EATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
^-SS^w'CHICKENS  FROM 
^69HwASHELL  TO  MARKET" 


THE  GREEN_FEED  PATCH. 

There  is  not  any  limit  to  the 
green  feed  that  can  be  grown  In 
counties  that  have  been  favored  with 
rains.    Our  rain  has  not  more  than 


A   PRACTICAL  EDUCATION  IN   POULTRY  BREEDING. 

Farmers  will  find  a  means  of  practical  education  in  poultry  breed- 
ing at  the  Poultry  Division  of  the  San  Francisco  Livestock  Show,  No- 
vember 2-10.  In  response  to  special  requests  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  George  H.  Croley, 
the  show  secretary  of  the  San  Francisco  Poultry  Association,  is  striv- 
ing to  make  the  show — particularly  from  an  educational  point  of 
view — the  best  ever  held  in  San  Francisco,  not  excepting  that  held 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


Get  StockPiitsiw 

Don't  wait  until  another  year.  Speed  up  your  stock  now — sell  more 
products  on  the  present  high  market  Cash  in  while  market  condi- 
tions are  in  your  favor. 

PRATTS  ANIMAL  REGULATOR 

The  Original  Guaranteed  Stock  Tonic  and  Conditioner 

will  quickly  put  your  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  in  perfect  physical 
condition,  able  to  do  more,  to  earn  more  dollars  for  you.  Test  it 
today,  with  any  kind  of  live  stock,  at  our  risk. 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  brings  strength  and  vigor.    It  is  a  combination 
of  tonics  and  conditioners  used  with  the  regular  ration.  It  improves^ 
appetite  and  digestion— prevents  feed  waste— regulates  the  bowels^ 
— purifies  the  blood — puts   'pep"  into  stock  of  all  kinds.  Its^ 
regular  use  prevents  loss,  increases  production,  insuresprofits^ 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instructions  to  supply  you  with 
Pratts  Preparations  under  our  square-deal  guarantee — 
"Your  money  back  if  YOU  are  not  satisfied" — the 
guarantee  that  has  stood  for  nearly  50  years. 

Write  for  big  Stock  Book— FREE 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia        Chicago        Toronto  £ 
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i  HOME  CIRCLE 


FROM  DAY  TO  DAY— MIRAGE. 

The  sun  beats  through  the  noonday's 
calm 

And,  deep  in  the  desert's  glare, 
Mirage  of  sea  and  sails  and  palm 

Quivers  and  floats  in  air. 
Dissolves  and  shifts,  descends  and 
lifts, 

Now  indistinct,  now  plain, 
As  in  glamour  of  dream  forever  I 
seem 

To  see  my  Home  again. 

Our  ordered  tents  are  row  on  row — 

(The  Mirage  flickers  anew) 
Are  these  camps  or  Syrian  hills  in 
snow 

White  peaks  that  stab  the  blue? 
Are  the  sails  ( on  the  seas  of  the 
Hebrides 

And  the  trees  from  a  Highland 
glen 

In  this  blinding  glare?    Yes,  surely 
there 

I  see  my  Home  again. 

And  my  heart  is  far  in  the  Ross- 
shire  hills 
Swathed  scarf  on  scarf  in  mist, 

Where   a   tawny   burn   its  tribute 
spills. 

Through  the  heather's  amethyst. 
And  the  breath  of  the  moor  is  keen 

and  pure 
As  the  clouds  blow  past  and  tne 

rain — 

Dear  God!  let  me  stand  in  my  own 

clean  land 
And  see  mv  Home  again. 
 Member  Egyptian  Expeditionary 

Force,  in  London  Observer. 

GREAT-GRANDMOTHER'S  BISCUIT 
PARTY. 


into  the  pan  and  placed  before  the 
fire;  as  soon  as  they  were  baked,  an- 
other batch  was  put  in,  and  so  on 
until  enough  were  baked  to  serve 
the  company.  We  children  had  to 
wait  until  the  second  table,  and 
while  the  grown  people  were  eat- 
ing, Sister  Sarah  baked  biscuits  for 
us.  I  was  the  youngest  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  although  I  was  very  hun- 
gry, I  was  also  very  sleepy;  so  I 
quietly  slipped  over  to  one  of  the 
beds,  crawled  behind  the  curtains, 
and  went  sound  asleep. 

"When  the  children's  supper  was 
ready,  I  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
We  had  no  candles  then;  our  lights 
were  sticks  of  hickory  bark.  Mother 
picked  up  one  of  these  sticks  and 
came  to  the  bed — I  think  she  knew 
where  to  find  me.  Just  above  the 
bed  hung  a  'head'  or  bunch  of  flax 
ready  to  weave  into  dresses  for  sis- 
ter and  me.  Mother  held  the  torch 
a  little  too  high,  and  in  an  instant 
the  flax  was  ablaze!  Then  there 
was  plenty  of  excitement.  I  got  out 
of  that  bed  in  a  hurry.  Father 
grabbed  the  burning  flax  and  threw 
it  outdoors,  and  Sarah,  who  had 
just  finished  baking  the  last  batch 
of  biscuits,  ran  out  with  the  frying- 
pan  in  her  hand  and  began  to  beat 
the  blaze  with  all  her  might,  send- 
ing the  biscuits  flying  in  every  direc- 
tion." 

Beata's  eyes  were  dark  with  sym- 
pathy. "I'm  sorry  you  lost  those 
biscuits,  grandmother." 

"Well,"  replied  grandmother,  "it 
was  a  loss,  but  Sarah  saved  the  flax, 
and  we  thought  we  were  very  lucky 
to  have  that,  even  if  we  did  lose  a 
few  biscuits." — R.  E.  Farley. 


over  hot  water  or  in  a  slow  oven, 
where  it  should  evaporate  until  it 
reaches  the  consistency  of  peanut 
butter.  While  still  hot,  add  two 
ounces  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  the 
paste  and  pack  into  hot  scalded  jars 
or  bottles.  Sterilize  in  wash  boiler 
from  half  hour  to  an  hour. 

To  make  dried  paste,  spread  the 
paste  in  thin  sheets  on  plates  or 
pans  and  dry  thoroughly  in  a  very 
slow  oven,  until  it  can  be  cut  in 
squares  or  rolled  in  sheets.  Store 
in  moisture-proof  containers. 

Flavored  tomato  paste  should  have 
added  to  one  gallon  of  pulp  two 
sliced  onions,  two  buttons  of  garlic, 
one  bay  leaf  and  two  or  three  Chili 
peppers.  After  cooked  down  to  a 
paste,  beat  in  olive  oil  and  salt  to 


taste  and  sterilize  as  directed. 

Tomato  paste  may  be  bottled  in 
any  size  or  shape  jar  and  is  a  great 
time   saver   for   use   in   soup  and 

sauces. 

UNCERTAINTY. 

"Are  you  engaged  in  a  useless 
occupation?" 

"Sometimes  I  is,"  replied  Mr. 
Erastus  Pinkley,  "an'  sometimes  I 
isn't.  It  all  depends  on  how  dis 
mule  I's  drivin'  happens  to  be  feelin' 
'bout  de  matter." — Washington  Star. 


Say  what  you  will — if  the  ship- 
yard workers  worked  as  long  and  as 
faithfully  as  the  farmers  do  the  ship- 
ping question  would  be  settled. 


"Grandmother,  you  said  you'd  tell 
me  a  story."  Beata  patted  great- 
grandmother's  hand  persuasively. 
"Please,  grandmother,  tell  me  about 
the  old  frying-pan  I  found  in  the 
attic  yesterday,  and — Oh,  wait  a 
minute;  let's  measure  it.  Why, 
grandmother,  it's  most  as  big  as  the 
top  of  mother's  stove,  and  the  han- 
dle's taller  than  you  are  when  you  re 
sitting  down!" 

"It  certainly  is  a  huge  pan, 
laughed  grandmother.  "When  I  was 
a  little  girl  like  you  there  were  no 
stoves  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  mv  mother — your  great-great- 
grandmother — did  all  her  cooking 
with  this  frying-pan  and  a  tea- 
kettle in  a  big  fireplace. 

"This  old  frying-pan  was  kept 
pretty  busy  when  I  was  a  child,  and 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  how  it  once 
helped  save  the  material  for  a  dress 
for  me. 

"The  first  winter  after  we  came  to 
Ohio  was  very  cold.  Our  house  was 
a  log  cabin  with  only  one  room. 
Across  one  end  of  the  room  were  two 
beds  curtained  with  sheets;  at  the 
other  end  was  a  big  fireplace.  We 
had  no  trouble  keeping  warm,  but 
sometimes  we  had  very  little  to  eat. 
All  winter  we  had  for  bread  only 
cornmeal  mush  or  johnny-cake,  and 
frequently  very  little  of  that.  Our 
neighbors  were  no  better  off  than  we 
were.  Father  had  a  little  wheat  that 
he  brought  from  the  East,  so,  in  the 
spring,  when  the  heavy  snow  melted, 
he  took  it  to  the  nearest  mill — fif- 
teen miles  away — and  had  it  ground. 

"In  those  davs  people  shared  their 
good  things  with  their  neighbors. 
Any  kind  of  bread  made  from  white 
flour  was  a  great  luxury,  so  mother 
invited  the  nearest  family  to  spend 
the  evening  and  eat  biscuits  with 

US." 

"Grandmother!"  cried  Beata,  with 
much  concern,  "didn't  you  have  any- 
thing to  eat  but  biscuits?" 

"Yes,  dear,  we  had  bear  meat 
roasted'  before  the  fire  and  potatoes 
baked  in  the  ashes  anS  hickory  nuts 
and  walnuts  in  place  of  fruit.  We 
thought  that  was  quite  a  spread. 
You  may  be  sure  that  it  was  an 
event  for  us  youngsters.  Biscuits 
were  as  great  a  treat  to  us  as  candy 
or  ice-cream  is  to  children  now;  and 
we  could  hardly  wait  until  they  were 
ready.  It  was  slow  work,  too,  for 
we  had  only  this  frying-pan  to  bake 
them  in.    A  few  biscuits  were  put 


TOMATO  PASTE. 

Boil  the  tomatoes  until  soft.  Crush 
thoroughly  and  put  through  a  fine 
sieve.  Place  the  pulp  and  juice  in 
a  shallow  pan  and  boil  gently  over  a 
slow  fire  until  thick.     Then  place 


"A  Man's  Work  Is  From  Sun  to  Sun" 
But  Mothers?— Is  It  Ever  Done? 

Of  course  someone  must  saw  and  split  the  wood  and  carry 
it  in,  but  then  mother,  bless  her  heart,  must  begin  to  everlast- 
ingly poke  it  in,  clean  up  the  muss  and  while  she  is  "resting" 
carry  a  good  portion  of  it  out  in  the  shape  of  ashes — more  muss. 
All  to  what  end?  Heat,  of  course.  But,  aside  from  that,  all 
her  work  results  in  dirt,  smoke  and  soot — a  tremendous  loss  in  itself, 
as  well  as  the  heat  that  has  to  be  permitted  to  go  up  the  chimney  in 
order  to  get  the  semblance  of  a  clean  fire — one  continuous  loss  from 
start  to  finish — and  the  finish  is  not  at  the  moment  heat  is  no  longer 
needed,  but  when  the  fuel  has  burned  itself  out. 

All  this  is  so  easily  changed  in  the  making  of  clean  gas  from  coal 
oil  with  a  "Premier"  burner — in  the  same  stove,  with  no  alterations  or 
changes.  It's  economy  and  conservation  from  start  to  finish.  A  clean, 
even  heat  all  of  the  time  up  to  the  moment  fire  is  extinguished,  then 
it  is  out  immediately — the  expense  has  been  stopped. 

DOES  REAL  FUEL  THRIFT  INTEREST  YOU? 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  INFORMATION. 

The  Burner  Is  Prepaid  Anywhere — Guaranteed — S5,    Its  "The  Simplest  Thing  in  the  World" 

Premier  Burner  Co.,  lOS  Angeles**1  Spr ins  st  cal. 


Styleplus  make 
both  sides 
of  your  dollar  count 

Good  resolutions  for  every  man  to  make  in 
these  war  times  are: 

"I  will  buy  only  the  clothes  that  I  need. 
"I  will  pay  the  price  that  brings  genuine 
quality — and  not  one  cent  more.'" 

Every  dollar  you  spend  should  count. 
Count  for  you  and  country. 

You  will  be  stylish  and  thrifty  both  if  you 
buy  Styleplus  Clothes. 

You  get  reliable  quality  and  style  at  a 
nationally  known  price— a  sensible,  medium 

price.  ....  i 

By  making  only  a  few  standard  grades  in  big  volume 
we  reduce  costs  and  produce  clothing  values  justly  famous 
with  well  dressed  and  economical  men. 

Correct  style.  Careful  tailoring.  F.n.shed  workmansh.p. 
Faithful  wear.    Known  price. 

The  best  place  to  buy  clothes  is  at  a  store,  where  you  can 
see  the  different  styles,  make  your  selection  and  get  a  good  fit. 
You  buy  with  both  eyes  open  at  the  Styleplus  Store! 
Two  grades  in  Styleplus  suits?  $25  and I  $30. 
Three  grades  in  Styleplus  overcoats:  $25,  $30  and  $35. 
fMA  hv  one  leading  clothing  merchant  in  most  cities  and  towns. 
Wrte  us  (Dept  XA)  for  Stylus  book.et  and  name  of  local  dealer. 
HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO..  Inc.     Founded  1849    Baltimore,  Md. 


Trade  Mark  Registered 


Styleplus  Clothes 
$25-«30-$35 

Tl  TRADE  MAttK  BLGlSTtBEO 


"Each  grade  one  price  the  nation  over 

America's  only  known -priced  clothes 
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Berry  Growers  State  Their  Case. 

In  view  of  some  adverse  comment 
in  the  public  press  reflecting  on  the 
marketing  methods  of  the  Berry 
Growers'  Association,  these  facts 
were  recently  submitted:  The  pres- 
ent season  opened  with  a  very  strong 
demand  on  their  products  for  can- 
ning and  preserving  purposes  and  as 
early  as  April  they  sold  to  various 
canners  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  estimated  crop  of  strawberries 
at  7c  per  pound,  net  the  grower. 
Later  in  the  season  this  price  was 
voluntarily  advanced  to  9c  by  a 
number  of  the  canners.  The  mini- 
mum selling  price  per  chest  of  $7 
was  not  fixed  arbitrarily  by  the  as- 
sociation, but  was  based  on  the 
terms  of  this  sale.  The  berry  grow- 
ers take  the  stand  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  sell  selected  berries, 
packed  in  baskets,  at  a  price  which 
would  net  the  grower  less  than  the 
canners  are  paying  for  field  run 
berries.  It  is  also  contended  that 
the  minimum  price  of  $7  per  chest 
does  not  regulate  the  actual  selling 
price  of  berries. 

Retail  Egg  Dealers  on  the  Grill. 

There  has  been  no  little  complaint 
that  some  retail  dealers  around  the 
bay  have  been  selling  storage  eggs 
as  fresh  and  at  fresh  egg  quota- 
tions. To  make  this  matter  clear 
to  all  concerned,  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration defines  a  cold  storage  egg  as 
follows:  "For  the  purposes  of  the 
regulations  governing  wholesalers, 
retailers  and  all  other  dealers  in  cold 
storage  eggs,  cold  storage  eggs  are 
eggs  that  have  been  held  in  a  cold 
storage  warehouse  for  thirty  days  or 
more  at  any  temperature,  whether 
above  or  below  45  degrees  Fahren- 
heit." It  is  also  complained  that  re- 
tailers have  a  careless  habit  of  mix- 
ing up  their  pullet  eggs  with  their 
full-size  ranch  eggs  and  charging 
customers  full  quotations  for  the 
latter  class. 

Dairy  Activities. 

The  San  Francisco  Produce  Ex- 
change has  closed  its  books  for  its 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  Its 
annual  statement  shows  that  during 
the  preceding  year  it  recorded  a 
total  of  14.785  sales  on  the  floor  of 
the  exchange.  This  total  is  divided 
into  2S59  for  butter.  11.029  for  eggs 
and  897  for  cheese.  Of  these  sales 
the  heaviest  number  of  transactions 
were  in  June  of  this  year,  when 
19^8  were  scored,  and  the  lightest 
in  November  of  last  year,  when  the 
count  stood  693. 

Increased  Rates  for  Grain  Storage. 

Increased  rates  for  grain  storage 
in  sacks  were  recently  granted  by 
the  State  Railroad  Commission  to 
the  State  Warehouse  Co..  which  oper- 
ates warehouses  at  Stockton,  Marys- 
ville,  Chico  and  South  Vallejo.  The 
new  schedule  is  50  cents  per  ton  for 
one  month,  75  cents  for  two  months 
or  fraction  over  one  month.  $1  for 
over  two  months,  including  season; 
weighing  and  delivering  to  craft,  20 
cents;  weighing  and  loading  into 
cars.  25  cents. 

Meat  Markets  in  East  Stagnant. 

There  has  been  a  very  severe  cur- 
tailment of  purchases  of  meats  at 
the  retail  establishments  in  Eastern 
cities  and  it  is  surmised  that  the 
public  is  thus  showing  resentment  at 
the  attempted  profiteering  practices 
of  the  proprietors.  Complaints  of 
extortionate  charges  are  also  heard 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  —  not  only 
against  retail  butchers  but  purvey- 
ors of  meat  dishes  in  restaurants  and 
other  public  eating  places. 

California's  Raisin  Crop. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  California 
Associated  Raisin  Co.  that  the  State's 
raisin  crop  this  year  will  total  130,- 
000  tons  or  over.  The  crop  last  year 
totaled  163.000  tons.  With  the  per- 
mission of  the  association,  some  few 
members  disposed  of  their  grapes  to 
independent  packers,  on  a  basis  of 
$60  to  $70  per  ton  of  dried  raisins. 

Stabilization  of  Hog  Prices. 

An  effort  to  stabilize  hog  prices 

for  the  winter  has  been  considered 

by  the  Food  Administration  at 
Washington. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  October  1C.  VMS. 
WHEAT. 

■  The  fallowing  prices  of  wheat  are  fixed 
as  the  minimum  at  which  the  farmers 
should  sell  in  carload  lots.  It  is  under- 
stood that  some  farmers  have  been  selling' 
a)  a  less  figure  and  this  is  discouraged  by 
the  Government,  which  stands  ready  to 
buy  at  a  minimum  of  $2  per  bushel  in 
carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  at  shipping  point. 
The  mills  generally  have  been  paying 
about  these  prices,  which  are  quoted  for 
the  grain  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.  Los  An- 
geles, Seattle.  Taeoma.  and  Portland,  car- 
load lots.  The  price  of  sacks  and  sacking 
is  not  included.  The  price  of  wheat  varies 
somewhat  at  different  points  more  or  less 
distant  from  the  cities  mentioned,  but  the 
(ioveruinent  guarantees  not  less  than  $2  as 
stated. 

No.   1  hard  $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1   soft   2.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do,  No.  2   2.13 

do,  No.  2   2.09 

BARLEY. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  bailey  situa- 
tion. The  Federal  Grain  Corporal  ion  has 
requested  exporters  to  make  offers  of 
barley  fur  shipment  from  Port  Costa  at 
j-j.-js  '  per  cental  for  Superior  No.  1  and 
$225  /for  Standard.  These  prices  are  for 
Backed  grain,  sacks  to  )>e  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.10®2.15 

OATS. 

Oats  are  quiet.  There  is  little  grain  of- 
fered and  little  apparent  demand. 

Red   teed,   per  ctl  $2.40@2.55 

Red    seed   2.90®3.10 

CORN. 

There  were  no  developments  in  the  corn 
market  this  week.    Prices  are  nominal. 
(First-hand    prices   on    strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

California  sacked   $3.00(34.00 

Mil.)  maize    3MdH.ua 

Egyptian    4.06@4.10 

HAT. 

The  receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week 
were  only  353  tons,  compared  with  764  the 
previous  week.  Most  of  the  receipts  were 
of  hay  which  had  l>eon  out  in  the  weather 
and  therefore  damaged.  It  was  sold  at  the 
liest  prices  possible,  but  they  ranged  Im>- 
low  the  market  in  most  cases.  Hay  out  of 
warehouses  is  beginning  to  arrive  in  a 
small  way.  The  few  ears  brought  In  to 
date  were  held  at  higher  prices  when  sold, 
as  accrued  storage  charges  had  to  be  met. 
Therefore  quotations  were  higher  this 
week  on  this  class  of  ha  v. 

win-it  So.  i   .$2r>.noe?2S.on 

do.  No.  2    22.OOfii21.nn 

Choice  tame  oat    25,OO02f7.G0 

Wild  o:it.  new    22.nOSr2l.00 

Barley,  new    22.<*X8'2t.nii 

Alfalfa    22.O0@23.no 

Stock    18.00©21.00 

Barley  straw   50®80c 

__  FEED8TUFF8. 

There  were  no  changes  in  prices  for  feed- 
stuffs  this  week.  The  demand  is  onlv  fair, 
as  grass  is  having  a  wonderful  growth 
practically  throughout  the  entire  State. 
Volunteer  barley  in  some  sections  Is  as 
thick  on  the  ground  as  if  it  were  sown 
and  up  as  high  as  a  foot  and  a  half  at  the 
present  time.  This  is  having  its  effect 
upon  feedstuffs. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $34.00®35.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   45.50 


Cracxed  corn    86.0U@S8.00 

Oilcake    78.00 

Rolled  barley    48.00@47.00 

Boiled  oats    06.00@57.00 

Bran,  carload  lots  in  S.  F   23.75 

Mixed  feed,  do,  do   25.00 

Middlings,  do,  do   25.75 

POTATOES,  ONION8,  ETC. 

Potatoes  continued  on  their  downward 
track  this  week,  the  top  price  being  only 
$1.90.  Onions  are  without  demand  and  re- 
ceded in  price.  Reports  from  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  show  that  potatoes 
are  still  higher  in  the  iSan  Francisco 
market  than  in  any  other  section  and  the 
tendency  seems  to  be  downward.  Accord- 
ing to  best  information  the  crop  Is  way 
above  the  average  for  the  past  five  years 
and  the  predicted  high  price  for  potatoes 
for  next  January  and  February  will  prob- 
ably not  materialize.  Tomatoes  are  lower. 
Some  fancy  sold  at  a  good  figure.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  more  plentiful  and  sold  at  50 
cents  a  hundred  lower.  Garlic  Is  strong 
and  some  fancy  is  reported  sold  as  high 
as  20  cents,  but  the  bulk  went  at  quota- 
tions. 

String  beans   4<3!f>e 

Garden  beans   6®7c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  4w5c 

Carrots,  per  sack  85c@$1.00 

Rhubarb.  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.00@1.23 

Summer  squash   50fii75c 

Pumpkins   $1.00 

Cucumbers.  Alameda,  lugs   75c®$1.25 

Eggplant,  per  box  75c®$1.00 

Lettuce.  Sacramento,  doz  15c 

Celery,  bunch   20® 25c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate — 

Bay   $1.00@1.5O 

Potatoes — 

Garnet  Chile,  on  street  None 

Whites   $1 .65®  1.90 

Sweets,  per  sack    3.25fir3.50 

Onions — 

River  Reds   None 

Yellows   75cfi}*1.00 

Australian   Browns   75cfii$L00 

Garlic,   new   13@15c 

'Ireen  corn,  Alameda,  per  sack. ...  Nominal 
Okra   5@7c 

BEANS. 

The  new  crop  of  small  whites  made  its 

appearand          the  market  this  week.  It 

is  reported  that  the  Government  may  not 
take  many  beans  from  California  this 
year.  It  is  now  taking  beans  from  Michi- 
gan and  Idaho,  where  large  crops  were 
raised.  According  to  dealers,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  beans  for  Californians  this 
year  and  the  prices  are  more  moderate 
than  last  year.  Owing  to  Government 
restrictions  on  prices,  there  is  practically 
no  speculation  in  the  commodity. 

BEANS. 

Bayos.  per  ctl   .-.  $  7.75®  7.90 

Itlackeyes.  new  crop'   ti.'.tO®  7.00 

Cranberry  beans    10.25®  10.50 

Limas  I  south,  recleaned).  new 

crop    H.nOfiill.tiO 

Pinks    7.40®  7.60 

Red    kidneys  Nominal 

Mexican  Reds    7.25®  7.40 

Tepary  beans    6.23®  6.50 

Garbnnzos    8.0n@  8.75 

Large  whites,  new  crop   9.25fi?  9.40 

Small  whites,  new  crop   11.00@11.25 

  POCXTBY. 

Local  receipts  have  been  below  the  nor- 
mal, but  the  arrival  of  two  carloads  from 
the  East  has  furnished  a  supply  which 
kept  the  market  well  supplied.  A  good 
demand  is  reported,  and  if  Eastern  ship- 
ments are  not  continued  the  scant  local 
supply  will  cause  higher  prices. 
Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  3S@40c 

do,  old   35@36c 

do.  dressed,  old   42fi?44c 

Broilers.  1'..  to  2  lbs  39®42c 

do.  1%  lbs  45c 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  -J.  i  (facte. 


Sacramento,  October  14,  1918. 
There  is  little  to  add  to  what  was  said 
last  week  regarding  conditions  in  ail 
markets,  as  the  comparison  of  sales  and 
prices  this  week  rule  about  the  same, 
weak  stock  selling  for  little  better  than 
freight  charges  and  sound  fruit  meeting 
with  a  very  active  demand  and  a  strong 
market. 

Most  of  the  Emperor  stock  that  Is  mov- 
ing and  that  has  been  shipped  is  going 
info  storage  and  very  little  of  this  va- 
riety is  being  offered  on  the  auctions. 
I£  the  weather  does  not  Interfere,  later 
shipments  of  Emperors  will  bring  unusu- 
ally high  prices.  Malagas  and  Tokays 
have  first  call,  but  shipments  of  these 
latter  two  varieties  will  probably  clean 
up   within   the  next  two  weeks. 

Averages  for  the  week: 

New  York:     Peaches    Levi.  $1.70.  Pears 


— Bartlett,  $3.80:  Easter  Buerre,  $2.70; 
Winter  Nellis,  $2.95;  B.  Hardy,  $2.80;  B. 
Clalrgeau.  $3.45;  Morceau.  $3.47;  B.  Bosc, 
$4.23.  Grapes— Tokay,  $1.86;  Malaga,  $2.02 ; 
Alicante  Bouehet.  $2.50;  Mission,  $1.94; 
Cornichon.  $2.16:  Muscat,  $1.84;  Zinfandel, 
1.75:  Emperor,  $2.30. 

Boston:  Grapes — Tokay.  $2.27;  Muscat, 
$1.58:  Cornichon,  $2.38;  Malaga,  $1.80;  Mis- 
sion, $1.86;  Emperor,  $1.82.  Pears— Corn- 
ice, $4.25:  B.  Bosc,  $2.97;  B.  Clairgeau, 
4.30:  B.  Hard'v.  $3.85.  Peaches— Levi, 
$1.75:  Salway.  $1.70. 

Chicago:  Grapes — Emperor,  $2.11;  Ma- 
laga. $1.81:  Tokay.  $1.58;  Zinfandel,  $1.34; 
Cornichon.  $1.90:  Muscat,  $1.46.  Peaches— 
Levi.  $1.20.    Pears— Bartlett,  $3.10. 

Shipments  from  October  3  to  10,  inclu- 
sive: 74  cars  pears.  2002  cars  grapes. 
Shipments  to  date.  1918-19.  19,895  cars; 
shipments  to  date.  1917,  18,433  cars. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles.  October  14.  1918. 
Boston  offered  the  high  market  in  the 
East  for  Valencies  last  week  and  paid 
the  highest  prices  for  a  carload  of  this 
fruit  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  Cali- 
fornia's citrus  industry.  This  car  aver- 
aged $16.40  per  box  for  firsts.  $14.95  for 
seconds,  and  $13.25  for  thirds.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  car  netted  the  growers 
$12.08  a  box  on  the  trees.  There  are  now 
less  than  100  carloads  to  go  forward, 
which  will  likely  be  entirely  cleaned  up 
by  the  time  the  navels  come  in.  Florida 


shippers  are  withholding  quotations.  They 
will  probably  get  $5  per  box  f.  o.  b.  this 
month  and  $4  next  for  fancy  fruit. 

The  lemon  market  is  growing  stronger 
at  nil  points,  the  prevalence  of  the  influ- 
enza accentuating  the  demand.  Quota- 
tions are  on  a  basis  of  $4.50  to  $5  f.  o.  b. 
and  California  is  in  a  position  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  entire  country  for 
this  fruit. 

Total  shipments  for  the  season  are: 
Oranges.  14.602  cars:  Inst  season,  same 
date.  39,246:  lemons,  5690  ears;  last  season 
to  date,  7579. 


do.  %  to  1%  lbs  47c 

Fryers   32c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  34c 

do,  Leghorn   30@31c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (8 

lbs.  and  over)  33c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  24c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  27@28c 

do,  old,  per  lb  25c 

Squabs,  per  lb  f.  55@60c 

Dncks   ."  29®30c 

do,  old   256$27c 

Belgian  hares   18® 20c 

Jack  rabbits   $2.50@3.00 

BUTTER. 

Under  mutual  agreement  between  the 
Federal  Food  Administration  and  the  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angelea  Dairy  Produce 
Exchanges,  the  market  "call"  on  butter 
will  be  confined  to  one  session  a  week, 
and  commencing  Monday  of  this  week, 
October  14.  a  price  was  established  for 
butter  at  which  all  sales  on  the  exchange 
for  one  week  must  be  made.  This  agree- 
ment was  reached  in  oa  effort  to  stabil- 
ize the  price  of  butter  and  to  eliminate 
speculation.  It  Is  stated  that  a  real 
shortage  of  butter  exists  en  account  of 
purchases  for  the  army  and  navy. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   63     62     —     6B>,  62%  62% 

Prime  first  . .  .62  Nom    —     61     61  61 
Firsts   Nominal 

EGGS. 

Eggs  are  skyrocketing  in  a  rather  re- 
markable manner.  The  receipts  are  show- 
ing a  decided  falling  off,  and  the  short- 
age is  given  as  the  legitimate  reason  fer 
the  steady  advance. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat  Mon.  Tu  Wed. 

Extras   60     68     —     72%  72%  74% 

Extra  Ists   Nominal 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extra  pullets.. 60     59%  —     «2     C2/2  63 
CHEESE. 

Cheese  has  been  steady,  with  no  changes 
in  prices  this  week.  Receipts  have  been 
normal  and  the  demand  is  reported  as 
only  fair. 

California  Cheddar,  flats,  fancy  30%c 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  30c 

First  California  flats,  per  lb  27c 

California  Y.  A.  fancy  Nominal 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy   35c 

Oregon   Y.  A.  faticy  Nominal 

Monterey  cheese   24® 27c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Peaches  are  becoming  scarce  and  are 
quoted  at  higher  prices,  and  alligator 
pears  showed  an  advance  of  from  $1  to 
$1.50.  There  are  still  plenty  of  grapes, 
but  the  market  is  now  practically  con- 
fined to  Tokays  and  Muscats. 

Apples   $1.3Ortj.2.30 

Peaches.  4 -box  crate    1.230,1.7B 

Figs,  black,  per  box  None 

do,  double  layer  75c@$1.80 

do.  Single  Row  Whites  75c/n$1.00 

Strawberries,    per   chest  S8.00ul0.0t 

Blackberries,  per  chest  $S.OO®10.00 

Raspberries,  per  chest  $S.O(Xfi  10.00 

Plums   Nominal 

Cantaloupes,  flats   None 

do,  ponies   Nominal 

do.  standard   Nominal 

Watermelons,  per  lb  Nominal 

Pears.  Bartlett,  per  box  $1.50®2.50 

Grapes.  Tokay   $1.50<2'2.30 

do.  Muscat    150*22.50 

Persimmons   1.00®  1.50 

Alligator  Pears    4.00*1 5  00 

Pomegranates,  per  box  $1.50 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Valencias  are  nearing  the  end  of  their 
season  and  have  been  advanced  in  price 
to  $9  and  $10.  There  is  little  grapefruit 
on  the  market,  but  the  new  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  come  in  about  the  end  of  next 
week.  Lemons  were  somewhat  higher, 
especially  fancy  lemons,  which  were 
quoted  at  a  dollar  above  last  week. 

Oranges   $n  one}  in.on 

Lemons,  fancy   *M5S§ 

do.  choice    4  OOfiT  5  00 

<!•>.   standard    .  ...  3.50fii4.00 

Grapefruit   ."  5.50@7.0I> 

DRIED  FR»ITS. 

There  Is  little  that  can  be  said  of  dried 
fruits  this  week.  Apples  are  quieter 
than  other  descriptions,  as  the  local  deal- 
ers cannot  buy  in  quantities  as  long  as 
the  Eastern  prices  are  2c  or  3c  less  than 
California  prices.  However,  the  taking 
over  of  the  prune  crop  hy  the  Govern- 
ment has  added  great  strength  to  other 
fruits. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples   14*zl5c 

Pears   12@15c 

Prunes,  graded,  price  to  growers: 

gain  In  dip   He. 

Prunes,  graded,  prices  to  growers: 

20-30,  inclusive,  per  lb  15c 

31-41,   Inclusive,   basis  10r 

42-51.  Inclusive,  basis  9%e 

62-61.  Inclusive,  basis   *%c 

62-71.  Inclusive,  basis  *He 

82-91.  inclusive,  basis  ,...8c 

92-101.  inclusive,  basis   8c 

102-121.  Inclusive,  per  lb  4%c 

122  and  up.  per  lb  <e 

Apricots   12tfn9e 

Figs   :13@17c 

Raisins— 

Muscats   %e 

Thompsons   6*4c 

Sultanas   *%« 

RICE. 

The  first  sales  of  paddy  will  probably 
be  postponed  until  next  week  on  account 
of  October  12  being  a  legal  holiday. 

Paddv  rice,  1918  crop  H-32 

Clear  No.  1,  1918  crop,  at  mill   7.00 

HONEY. 

There  are  no  changes  In  the  honey  mar- 
ket. The  opinion  is  expressed  that  the 
present  holders  of  honev  in  this  city  will 
have  difficulty  in  disposiag  of  their  stock 

at  a  profit 

HIDES. 

Wet  Salted  Hides— Per  Ik.  taken  off 
from     August     1     to     September     1.  all 

weights:     No.    1.    10c:    No.   2,    17c;  No. 

3.  10c 

II. ,rs»-  I'rv.  |x-r  lb.:  No.  7.  large.  $2.2(1 
'„  1        1      >:  7V.r2  :*V    small    f  «■"> 

1         -..lied.  *."..<»XoY.00:  oeltS.  'J5'i7<"... 
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LOS  ANGELES 

Los  Angeles,  October  15.  1918. 
BUTTER. 

A  higher  market  was  had  the  past  week 
miller  "  -sc  arcity  and  what  offering  on 
'change  found  quick  sale.  Receipts  for 
the  week  enly  217,800  pounds,  against 
279,300  pounds  the  same  week  last  year. 
To  make  up  this  shortage  there  was  with- 
drawn from  cold  storage  83;574  pounds, 
leaving  the  cold  storage  holdings  now 
only  277,741  pounds. 

We  quote: 

California  extra  creamery   60c 

do,  prime  first   58c 

do,  first   57c 

Daily  quotations — 

191S—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   80     60     «0     tiO     00  60 

1917— 

Extra   47     47     47     47     47  47 

EGGS. 

Receipts  of  the  past  week  were  the 
lightest  of  the  year.  Of  fresh  ranch  by 
rail  only  380  cases,  against  500  cases  the 
same  week  last  year.  The  receipts  for 
the  week  were  1900  cases,  against  2830 
cases  tbe  same  week  last  year.  In  the 
absence  of  fresh  stock,  cold  storage  eggs 
were  drawn  on  more  freely  to  make  up 
the  shortage.  What  few  fresh  ranch  of- 
fered on  'change,  were  snapped  up  at 
higher  prices.  Fresh  were  advanced  dur- 
•ing  the  week  6c  all  'round  and  closed 
Monday  firm  at  this  advance. 

Dally  quotations: 

1918—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   60     61     63     63     63  66 

54     54     54     54  60 

50     5::     53     53  55 


.54 
.49 


Case  count 
Pullets  ... 
1917— 

Extra   52 

Case  count  ...4* 
Pullets   42 


52 
49 
42 


51 
4.' 


54 
93 
43 


55 
54 
43 


56 
54 
43 


POULTRY. 

A  fair  but  unsettled  market  was  had 
the  past  week.  Broilers  and  fryers  were 
in  light  supply  and  higher  and  sold  very 
well,  liens  moving  less  freely  and  lc 
lower.  Roasters  were  slow  sale  and  lower. 
Turkeys  were  down  2(8>3c.  Too  many 
coming  in  for  so  early  in  the  season. 
Ducks  slow  sale  and  geese  not  wanted. 

The  following  prices  were  agreed  upon 
last  Friday,  October  11,  and  hold  good 
until  the  coming  Friday: 

Broilers.  1@1>4  lbs  39c 

Broilers.    1'A<&1%   lbs  39c 

Fryers,  2@3  lbs  32c 

Boasters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up.... 30c 

Sours  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  20c 

Hens   26@30C 

Tom  turkeys   30032c 

Ducks   22®2Sc 

Geese   15c 

VEGETABLES. 

Offerings  pretty  good  and  sales  slow. 
Potatoes  came  in  with  a  rush  and  market 
prices  were  forced  down  25c  a  cwt.  But 
at  this  decline  there  was  a  very  good 
movement,  the  lower  prices  causing  many 
to  anticipate  their  future  wants. 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  2'/f,@3c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  2%@3c 

String  beans,  per  lb  404V4c 

Lima  beans   3%@4c 

Potatoes,  lsesl,  per  lug  75c@Jl.00 

do.  do,  per  cwt    $1.7502.00 

do.  northern,  per  cwt   2.00O2.30 

Sweot  potatoes,  per  lb  3%<5)3c 

Garlic,  per  lb  S@9c 

Onions — Stockton  Yellow  Danvers. 

cwt  $1.40(81.50 

Onions,  White  Globe,  per  cwt   1.75@2.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs   1.25 

Celery,  crate    3.00O3.25 

Tomatoes,  No.  1  lug  50@60c 

do.  No.  2  lug  25@35c 

FRUITS. 

Apples  are  coming  in  more  freely  and 
showed  more  life.  Peaches  and  pears  are 
still  coming  in  in  fair  quantities,  the 
best,  bringing  good  prices.  Grapes  con- 
tinue to  hold  steady  and  sell  well. 
Quinces  slow  sale  and  weak.  Japanese 
persimmons  coming  in  more  freely  and 
selling  fairly  well. 

Figs.  Black  Spanish,  7-Ib.  box  30@40c 


do,  White,  7-lb.  box  30@40c 

Peaches,  freestone,  per  lug  $1.00®  1.26 

do,  clings,  per  lug   1.25@l.50 

Pears,  local,  per  lb  2@3c 

Pears,  Mountain   3y2@5c 

Grapes — 

Malagas,    per   lb  2%@3c 

do,  Muscat,  per  lb  2@2^c 

do,  Liberty,  per  lb  2%(<pc 

do.  Rose  Peru,  per  lb  2%@3e 

do,  Tokay,  per  lb  4@5c 

do,  Cornichon   4@4%c 

do,  Black  Morocco,  lb  4@4Vv,c 

Apples — 

King  Davids,  4-tier  $2.75 

Black  Twigs,  4-tier    2.75 

Baldwins,  4-tier    2.00 

Bed  Pearmains.  4-tier    1.75 

White  Pearmains,  4-tier    1.75 

Rhode  Island  Greenings,  4-tier   1.50 

Yellow  Newtown   Pippins,  4-tier....  1.75 

Apples,  Bellefleur,  4-tier  $1.65@1.75 

do,  3!4-tier    1.70@1.80 

do,  Gravenstein,  4-tier    2.25 

do.  do,  4y2-tier    2.00 

do,  Bellefleurs,  local,  per  lb  2V4@3c 

WALNUTS. 

The  California  Walnut  Association  is 
now  delivering  about  25  cars  of  walnuts 
a  day  and  have  sold  out.  Manager  C. 
Thorp  says  the  association  has  not  a 
pound  for  sale.  There  are  some  walnuts 
held  by  independent  growers  and  they 
have  been  advanced  another  cent  the  past 
week.     The  market  now  is: 

1918  1917 

Fancv   budded    3iV3c  24c 

Standard  budded    32c  21c 

No.  1  soft  shell   31c  20c 

No.  2  soft  shell   28c  18'Ac 

BEKK1  KS. 
Receipts   were   not    heavy,    but   at  the 
high   prices  asked  sales  were  slow.  Too 
much    other    and    cheaper    fruit    on  the 
'market. 
Strawberries — 

Fancy,  per  30-basket  crate  $3.500  3.75 

Poor  to  choice.  30-basket  crate.  1.5001.65 

Blackberries.  30-basket  crate   2..W<*::.00 

Raspberries.  30-basket  c.-ate   3.5O@4.0O 

MELONS. 

Watermelons  and  casabas  were  in  fair 
supply  the  past  week,  but  quality  falling 
off  and  sales  slow.  Some  few  Honeydew 
melons  continue  to  come  in,  but  they  are 
selling  slowly  at  old  prices. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Casabas,  per  lb  1@1% 

Watermelons,  per  100  lbs  75c<5$1.00 

Honevdew  melons,  10-inch  crate. 75c@$1.00 

do,  jumbo  crate   $2.75@3.00 

BEANS. 

Buyers  continue  to  hold  back.  There 
were  more  offerings  the  past  week  and 
limas.  large  whites  and  teparies  are  all 
lower.  There  was  a  fair  movement  in 
limas  and  small  whites. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Limas,  per  cwt  $11.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt   9.00 

Small  while,  per  cwt   10. 00 

Pink,  per  cwt   7.50 

Blackeye.  per  cwt   6.25 

Tepary,  per  cwt   6.25 

HAY. 

Receipts  somewhat  better,  but  the  mar- 
ket was  dull.  Some  little  alfalfa  is  be- 
ing tal;en  by  the  dairy  people,  but  there 
is  no  demand  for  horse  hay.  Dealers  find 
it  impossible  to  make  clearances,  the 
close  of  each  day  hading  more  or  less 
hay. on  track  unsold. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hav,  per  ton  $23.000  24.00 

Oat  h'av,  per  ton   25.00(S  27.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   20.00021.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   21.00(3' 23.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00@10.00 

COTTON. 

An  irregular  and  weak  market  was  had 
the  past  week.  Liverpool  was  a  steady 
seller  most  of  the  week  and  the  South 
also  sold  more  freely  upon  peace  pros- 
pects. Monday  opened  the  current  week 
a  little  firmer,  with  fair  buying  under 
less  favorable  peace  prospects,  and  some 
of  the  weakness  of  the  early  part  of  the 
week  was  regained.  October  closed  in 
New  York  at  30.00e  and  December  29.68c. 
No  New  Orleans  market  reported. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  October  16,  1918. 
CATTLE— The  cattle  market  is  steady. 
Shipments    from    Oregon    still  continue, 
though  the  end  of  these  shipments  is  now 
in  sight.    Heavyweight  are  scarcer  and  in 
good  demand.     The  market  is  over-sup- 
plied with  cow  stuff. 
Grass  steers — 
No.  1,  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs.  .ll%@12c 
No.  1,  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs.ll%@ll%C 

Second  quality   10@10%c 

Thin   8@9c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   7^<f|8c 

Second  quality   6>4@7c 

Common  to  thin   ..4@5c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6@7c 

Fair   5@6c 

Thin   4@5c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   11c 

Heavy   8%c 

Medium   10c 

SH  REP- Mutton    sheep    are  somewhat 

scarce,   but   lambs   are  being  shipped  In 

in  sufficient  Bombers  to  take  care  of  the 

trade. 

Lambs — 

Yearlings  12(3>12V5c 

Milk   14@14V4c 

Sheep  — 

Wethers   ll'/S@12c 

Ewes   9@9%c 

HOGS  Hogs  are  coming  in  faster  than 
packers  can  take  care  of  them.  They 
are  badly  handicapped  in  their  operations 
by  difficulty  in  getting  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  labor  to  replace  a  number  of  em- 
ployees laid  up  with  the  influenza. 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain  fed.  100(5)140  17^c 

do.  do.   1400300  :  18c 

do.  do,  3064*400  17"2c 


Los  Angeles,  October  15,  1918. 

CATTLE — There  continues  a  scarcity  of 
choice  fed  cattle  and  they  are  in  very 
good  demand  and  the  market  for  them 
firm.  Choice  cows  and  heifers  are  higher. 
Low  and  medium  grades  dull  at  un- 
changed prices. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 
Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs. ..  .$9.00012.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   8.00@9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   7.00(g)  7.50 

Oanners,  per  cwt   5.50 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.50@  9.50 

HOGS— With  cooler  weather  the  market 
has  brightened  up  a  little.  Offerings  not 
heavy  and  the  best  are  still  bringing  old 
prices,  notwithstanding  the  declining  mar- 
kets East. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  275@300  lbs.  .$15.50016.50 

Mixed,  225x275  lbs   16.00@17.00 

Light,  175@220  lbs   16.50@18.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40 
lbs.  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP— Not  many  coming  in  and  un- 
der scarcitv  prices  remain  unchanged  and 
demand  fair  for  all  fleshy  lots,  both  sheep 
and  lambs.  Thin  and  medium,  however, 
are  dull  and  weak. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles- 
Prime  wethers   $9.00@10.00 

Prime  ewes    8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings    9.50O10.50 

Lambs   15.00@16.00 


Portland.  Ore..  October  15,  IMS. 
CATTLE — Receipts.  249:  market  strong. 
Prime  steers,  .$12(313:  good  to  choice.  $110 
$12:  medium  to  good.  $!».750 1.1.00 :  fair  to 
medium.  $8.2609.26;  common  to  fair.  $5.75 
(g>S.25;  choice  cows  and  heifers.  $S@9;  me- 
dium to  good.  S5.7507.2T>:  fair  to  medium. 
fi.75@5/T5;    canners,   $3(S>4 :    bulls,  $5@7; 


What  for  Next  Issue? 


There  are  about  90,000  regular  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  and 
probably  each  one  has  his  own  pet  ideas  as  to  what  an  ideal  farm  paper 
should  contain.  Of  course,  we  can't  incorporate  all  of  these  ideas,  but 
the  more  we  know  about  them  the  nearer  we  can  come  to  pleasing 
everybody. 

Recently  we  sent  out  several  thousand  renewal  coupons  and  asked 
subscribers  to  use  the  backs  in  making  suggestions  for  improvement. 
A  large  number  stated  that  the  paper  could  hardly  be  improved  upon, 
but  several  very  kindly  mentioned  subjects  that  they  wanted  treated, 
and  we  certainly  shall  comply  with  their  requests  as  soon  as  possible. 

How  about  you?  Are  we  covering  the  problems  that  are  giving  you 
the  most  concern?  Have  you  been  able  to  profit  by  the  strong,  helpful 
articles  we  have  been  publishing  lately?  One  subscriber  who  had 
derived  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from  them  wrote  us:  "You  have  put  the 
Rural  Press  so  far  ahead  of  all  other  farm  papers  that  I  should  think 
you  would  be  lonesome." 

Yes,  we  do  feel  a  little  lonesome  at  times,  but  this  will  not  cause  us 
to  rest  on  our  laurels.  We  shall  continue  in  our  endeavor  to  make  each 
issue  better  than  the  last.  In  this  issue,  for  instance,  Mr.  Hodges  gives 
a  forecast  of  the  1919  wheat  situation  and  makes  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  seeding;  Mr.  Fox  comes  up  with  two  splendid  articles,  one  on 
tree  planting  and  the  care  of  nursery  stock,  and  the  other  on  pruning 
to  rejuvenate  the  almond;  Mr.  Whitten  gives  some  sound  advice  about 
putting  in  milking  machines.    Be  sure  to  read  all  of  these  articles. 

Next  week  we  shall  get  out  a  special  issue  for  the  International  Live- 
stock Show  at  San  Francisco,  but  besides  telling  you  all  about  the 
plans  for  this  great  show  we  shall  make  an  exclusive  announcement 
which  will  mean  millions  of  dollars  to  the  r.tockmen  of  this  State.  You 
can't  afford  to  miss  this  issue;  it  will  be  a  corker. 

You  will  always  find  our  paper  in  the  front  line  trenches  fighting  the 
farmers'  battles  for  them,  and  whenever  any  big  "capture"  is  made  you 
will  see  the  first  account  of  it  in  the  Rural  Press— the  paper  that  goes 
"over  the  top." 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOB  SAI.K — Number  11  Acme  De  Laval 
feed  cutter,  mounted  on  truck,  and  silo  chute 
and  hopper,  almost  new;  (i-h.  p.  Alpha  Do 
Laval  gas  engine,  equipped  with  20-incb 
friction  clutch  pulley,  mounted  on  truck; 
used  very  little:  P  &  O  power  lift  tractor 
plow  three  12-inch  bottoms;  Kentucky  gram 
drill,  shoe  type  J.  H.  M..  440  Montgomery 
street.  San  Francisco.  

(  KOLKVS  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 
cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo  H.  Cro 
ley  Co..  Inc..  Eighth  and  Townsend  street* 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 8-h.  p.  engine,  4-ineh  centrifu- 
gal pump.  160  feet  6-ineh.  550  feet  7-inch, 
surface  pipe.  Plant  can  be  seen  in  operation 
any  time.     G.  W.  Heer,   Santa  Ynez.  Santa 

Barbara,  Cal.  '   

REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pine  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco.  !  

APPLES  FROM  GROWER,  bulk  pack.  New- 
towns  and  Bellflowers;  first  grade,  $1-25; 
second.  $1  per  box.  Edward  A.  Hall.  R.  F. 
D.  1.  Box  39.  Watsonville,  Cal.  

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco.  

TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street.  San 
Francisco.  

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building.  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Franci9CO. 

COUNTRY  LANDS. 

FOR  LEASE — SUMMER  SHEEP  RANGE — 

Solid  tract  of  approximately  50.000  acres 
log-ged-off  lands.  Butte  and  Tehama  counties, 
California,  for  term  of  years  beginning  with 
season  of  1919.  Accessible  and  well  watered. 
Estimated  capacity  based  on  previous  use, 
14,000  head.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Diamond    Match    Company,    Grazing  Dep'.. 

Chico.  California^  

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  good 
farm  for  sale:  state  cash  price,  full  de- 
scription,    D.  F.  Bush.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

WANTED. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED — Ex- 
perienced in  cereal,  bean,  beet,  alfalfa  culture, 
to  advise  and  supervise  tenant  farmers:  also 
familiar  with  and  to  have  charge  over  pumps, 
motors  and  irrigation.  Must  bo  industrious, 
affable  and  good  mixer.  House  and  auto  fur- 
nished. State  experience,  references  and  sal- 
ary. Address  E.  M.  G.,  414  Clay  St..  Monterey. 
Cal.  

POSITION  WANTED  to  take  charge  of  a 
hog  ranch  by  a  single  man.  experienced  in 
handling  registered  stock.  Hans  Duveneck. 
Ukiah.  Cal.  

WANTED — Single  man  to  take  charge  of 
and  break  horses  on  large  ranch;  good  wages 
to  competent  man.  Address  Box  1030,  Chico, 
Cal. 


WANTED — Foreman  for  large  ranch;  must 
understand  farming  and  be  able  to  advise 
tenants:  must  have  good  references  as  to 
reliability,  honesty,  experience,  etc.;  state 
salary,  experience.  Address  Box  1-I60,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


HYLAND  BAG  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

BAGS 


GRAIN,  BEAMS, 
RICE,  POTATOES 

and  for  all  purposes 

243  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
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REPUBLIC 

Internal  Gear  Drive 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Save 

Time 

and 

Labor 

on  the 

Farm 


The  Internal  Gear  Drive  de- 
livers 92,:'o  of  trie  motor  power 
to  the  wheels.  We  know  of  no 
other  drive  that  delivers  as  much. 


Farmers  who  own  Republic  Trucks 
don't  have  to  depend  on  extra  teams 
to  help  them  out  when  the  rush  of 
getting  fall  crops  to  market  is  on. 

Republic  Trucks  are  a  profitable 
investment  on  any  farm.  Tbey  are 
built  with  the  extra  strength  and 
durability  that  insure  their  working 
for  you  day  in  and  day  out  in  any 
kind  of  weather. 

The  Internal  Gear  Drive  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  drive  the  truck.  It  ap- 
plies the  power  near  the  rim  of  the 
wheel  and  gets  a  big  increase  in  pull- 
ing ability.  The  load  is  carried  on  a 
separate  I-beam  axle  of  solid  forged 
steel,  much  lighter  than  any  other  form 
of  construction  and  at  the  same  time 
stronger. 

This  saving  in  unsprung  weight 
means  longer  life  to  tires  and  import- 
ant savings  in  gasoline  and  all  other 
upkeep  expense.  45%  greater  road 
clearance  make  these  trucks  travel  any 
country  road  easily  without  fear  of 
stalling  even  in  mud  and  snow. 

Republic  trucks  have  been  proved 
efficient  in  every  kind  of  hauling.  Last 
year  Republic  produced  and  sold  more 
than  twice  as  many  motor  trucks  as 
any  other  maker. 

More  than  1300  Republic 
Service  Stations  distributed 
all  over  the  United  States, 
back  up  Republic  quality. 

Seven  Models — 'on  '°  5  '<>"• 

See  the  nearest  Republic  dealer 
and  write  us  for  late  booklet. 


REPUBLIC  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  INC 

Alma,  Michigan 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Motor  Trucks  in  the  World. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


KROGH  PUMPS 


absolutely  hydraullcally  and  automatically 
water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 


Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  Inch  diameter  and  up 
 Write  tor  Bulletins  


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Brsnch  Sales  Office  st  LOS  ANOELES 


ifrTensionMagrietos  areB-oiected 
PowdeiRneDust  OU  andWer 

TN  many  localities  tractor  manufacturers  find  it  necessary  to 
-1  equip  their  tractors  with  "periscope"  air  intakes  which 
reach  up  above  the  cloud  of  fine  dust.  But  the  Magneto 
must  be  mounted  on  the  engine  and  give  satisfactory  service 
under  these  same  conditions.  This  is  one  feature  that  has 
made  the  K-W  Magnetos  the  standard  on  tractor  work. 

>These  tractor  manufacturers  don't  worry  about  dust 
getting  into  a  K-W  Magneto.  They  know  its  working  parts 
are  protected  against  even  the  finest  Alkaline  dust,  and  oil 
and  water  can't  reach  its  internal  parts  and  give  trouble. 

The  protection  of  all  working  parts  is  only  one  feature  of 
K-W  Magnetos.  K-W  users  get  quick  and  easy  starting 
without  troublesome  batteries  or  coils;  more  power  out  of  the 
same  fuel,  and  continuous,  reliable,  no-trouble*  ignition. 

•  If  you  are  not  using  K-W  Ignition  now,  write  us  and  let 
us  show  you  how  a  K-W  Magneto  will  cut  your  fuel  bills  and 
free  you  from  ignition  troubles,  regardless 
of  the  weather  or  working  conditions. 

Insist  that  your  new  tractor  be  K-W 
equipped.  Forty  tractor  manufac- 
turers pay  more  for  K-W  Magnetos 
because  of  K-W  superiority.  Write  for 
list  of  K-W  equipped  tractors. 

7Re(K"W)|GNITI0N  C9> 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  U.S.A. 


PERFECTION 
OIL  H  EATER 


SAN  FRANCISCO  INTERNATIONAL  LIVESTOCK  SHOW  POSTPONED  TO  NOV.  16TH. 
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Will  This  Grass  Restore  California's  kdstine  Pasturage? 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Professor  P.  B.  Kennedy,  University  of  California 


ELDOM.does  it  come  to 
the  lot  of  California  to 
find  a  forage  that  will 
maintain    itself  year 


after  year  and  produce 
abundant  and  palatable  pasturage 
or  hay  without  irrigation.  A  per- 
ennial grass  that  will  withstand 
the  winter  temperatures  as  well 
as  the  long  dry  season  in  the  great 
central  valleys  will  be  of  particular 
value  to  the  livestock  industry  of 
the   State.     Recent  investigations 

have  now  progressed  far  enough  for  us  to  announce  that 
we  have  found  such  a  grass  and  are  willing  to  recom- 
mend it.  It  is  known  as  "Harding  grass" — Phalaris 
stenoptera. 

The  origin  of  the  grass  is  obscure,  and.  strange  to 
say,  it  has  not  been  found  wild  in  any  country.  The 
first  record  concerning  it  comes  from  R.  R.  Harding, 
Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Toowamba,  Queens- 
land. He  received  a  small  packet  of  the  seed  from 
Italy,  and  on  growing  it  soon  recognized  its  value  and 
distributed  it  in  small  amounts  to  different  countries, 
including  South  Africa. 

Four  years  ago  an  illustration  of  a  grass  in  a  trial 
plot,  in  a  seedman's  catalogue  from  South  Africa, 
attracted  my  attention.  The  report  of  its  behavior 
under  conditions  of  heavy  frosts  and  long  droughts 
made  it  appear  that  it  might  prove  valuable  under 
California  conditions.  Sufficient  seed  was  purchased  to  sow  only  one- 
twentieth  of  an  acre,  as  it  was  too  costly  to  be  considered  in  larger 
quantities.  We  have  found  it  under  the  conditions  which  exist  at  the 
University  Farm  at  Davis  to  be  extremely  drought-  and  frost-resistant 
during  a  period  of  at  least  two  dry  years.  The  grass  has  had  no  irriga- 
tion whatever  and  has  made  good  with  the  rainfall  at  Davis,  which  nor- 
mally averages  16.54  inches,  and  for  the  last  two  years  practically  only 
half  this  amount. 

How  Phalaris  Grows. 
The  grass  grows  rapidly,  stooling  profusely,  and  produces  large  clumps 
the  first  season.    During  the  first  period  of  its  existence  it  devotes  all  its 


A  PIONEER'S  PLAINT  AND  PROPHECY  ABOUT  GRASS 

California's  indigenous  grasses,  once  so  abundant  as  to  pasture  thou- 
sands of  animals  where  only  hundreds  are  able  to  subsist  now,  are  fast 
disappearing.  Whether  any  forage  plant  can  be  found  that  will  grow 
upon  our  hills  and  plains  and  become  a  profitable  substitute  for  the 
original  grasses,  remains  for  the  future  to  bring  forth.  There  must  be  a 
remedy  in  nature,  but  who  will  discover  it?  He  who  succeeds  in  making 
the  discovery  will  be  a  benefactor  of  his  race  and  deserve  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  his  country.  Till  this  can  be  accomplished  it  becomes  us  to 
be  careful  of  the  grazing  capacity  of  our  land;  otherwise  we  destroy 
what  cannot  be  replaced. — Gen.  John  Bidwell  in  his  address  at  the  State 
Fair  of  1864. 
Will  Phalaris  stenoptera  answer  this  demand? 


energies  to  the  production  of  nu- 
merous leafy  shoots  from  the  base, 
with  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  flower-bearing  stems  which  grow 
only  to  a  height  of  about  two  feet. 
If  the  rainfall  has  been  normal,  it 
remains  green  throughout  the  hot 
summer,  but  makes  little  growth. 
If,  however,  the  rainfall  is  short,  as 
has  been  the  case  at  Davis  during 
the  last  two  seasons,  it  turns  brown, 
but  the  roots  remain  alive.  With 
the  advent  of  rain,  as  has  recently 
occurred,  we  find  the  entire  brown  area  a  mass  of  lus- 
cious green  leaves.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  grass 
during  the  last,  three  weeks  is  truly  marvelous. 

During  the  second  winter  the  plants  spread  out  so 
as  to  occupy  every  available  space  and  produce  by 
spring  a  dense  leafy  mass  three  feet  high.  This  leaf- 
age is  devoid  of  hairy  coverings  of  any  kind,  thus 
tending  towards  a  clean  hay  and  palatable  pasturage. 
So  far  we  have  not  found  it  to  be  attacked  by  insect, 
pests  or  fungous  disease. 

During  the  month  of  April  or  later,  according  to 
the  season,  the  strong,  vigorous  flowering  stems  shoot 
up  from  below,  reaching  a  height  of  5  feet  and 
terminating  in  heads  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
timothy.  By  the  middle  of  May  it  is  in  full  flower  and 
ready  to  cut  for  hay.  We  estimate  the  yield  to  be 
about  20  tons  of  green  stuff  or  three  tons  of  cured 

hay  per  acre. 

In  addition  there  remains  below  the  cut  surface  a  dense  mass  of  leaves, 
which  would  furnish  excellent  pasturage.  If  left  to  be  harvested  for 
seed,  we  would  expect  about  200  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  the  second  year. 
As  previously  intimated,  the  crop  of  seed  the  first  year  of  the  plant's 
growth  from  seed  is  very  light.  Unlike  most  cultivated  grasses,  the  stems 
or  straw  is  still  quite  palatable  after  a  crop  of  seed  has  been  obtained. 

Its  root  system  is  similar  to  that  of  Indian  corn  or  sorghum  and  not 
like  Johnson  or  Bermuda  grass,  and  therefore  it  is  not  likely  to 
become  a  pest. 

(Continued  on  page  453.) 


A  RTOwth  like  this  will  arrest  the  attention  of  all  stockmen  on  both  range  and  farm.    It  looks  well  worth  a  trial. 
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EDITORIALS 


MORE  BUNK  FROM  BERLIN. 

AS  "WE  write  on  Tuesday  there  comes  from 
Berlin  another  installment  of  Germany's 
effort  to  get  a  peace  without  confessing  her 
crimes  and  paying  for  them  and  without  giving- 
the  world  guarantees  that  she  will  not  run  amuck 
again  as  soon  as  our  soldiers  are  recalled  to 
engage  in  nobler  business  than  hunting  Huns.  In 
her  last  peace  note  Germany  tries  to  make  the 
world  believe  that  her  atrocities  on  land  and  sea 
were  committed  by  wicked  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
spite  of  orders  to  be  humane;  that  her  cruelty 
and  exactions  in  the  countries  she  has  desolated 
were  only  such  as  authorized  by  the  laws  in  such 
cases  made  and  provided:  that  she  now  wants 
peace  and  has  a  government  by  the  people  which 
ought  to  suit  "his  lordship  Mr.  Wilson"  because 
it  has  just  been  handed  down  by  the  me-und-gott 
combination  which  in  Germany  is  the  place  whence 
all  blessings  flow.  Of  course  President  Wilson  is 
in  no  danger  of  being  fooled  by  such  bunk  and 
will  probably  tell  them  that  Marshal  Foch  has 
the  key  to  their  padlock — but  still  we  rather  like 
a  proposition  made  in  Congress  yesterday  in  the 
form  of  a  joint  resolution  proposing  that  Con- 
gress forbid  further  negotiations  by  the  United 
States  with  Germany  looking  to  the  granting  of 
an  armistice  or  peace  until  the  German  military 
forces  have  surrendered  unconditionally.  It  is 
possible  that  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  pass  such  a  resolution  the  German  people 
might  realize  just  where  they  are  at:  make  their 
overlords  stop  writing  fairy  tales  and  really  do 
something  for  themselves  which  might  give  them 
a  chance  to  square  themselves  with  the  world! 
Jt    Jt  jt 

UNCLE  SAM'S  RUMMAGE  SALE. 

WE  HAVE  previously  manifested  much  inter- 
est in  Secretary  Lane's  undertaking  to  have 
the  country  searched  through  from  end  to 
end  to  discover  what  forsaken  parts  of  Uncle 
Sam's  geography  can  be  reclaimed  for  farm  homes 
to  be  properly  fitted  up  and  sold  to  returning 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  may  wish  them,  on  such 
long  terms  and  small  payments  that  their  sur- 
plus earnings  will  pay  for  them.  As  we  under- 
stand it.  it  is  not  a  plan  to  give  returning  sol- 
diers and  sailors  land  "whether  they  desire  it  or 
not:  it  is  to  help  them  to  get  land  for  their  own 
and  to  live  the  land-life — not  to  endow  them  with 
claims  or  script  which  can  be  sold  to  land  sharks 
for  their  speculative  purposes.  We  have  had 
enough  of  that.  We  have  had  more  than  enough 
of  floating  titles  which  have  been  gathered  in 
booms  and  anchored  down  finally  on  dukedoms  of 
land — thus  closing  many  excellent  regions  to 
actual  settlement  and  development  for  half  a  cen- 
tury already  and  the  Lord  knows  for  how  much 
longer.  This  is  a  plan  to  sell  land  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  small  parcels  to  those  who  have  served 
their  country — land  already  fitted  to  grow  crops — 
and  to  accompany  such  a  sale  with  an  obligation 
on  tht  part  of  the  Government  to  guide  and 
advise  the  settler  how  to  grow  crops  and  to  dis- 


pose of  them  to  such  advantage  that  he  can  live 
comfortably  and  ultimately  pay  for  the  land 
entrusted  to  him.  As  he  has  served  his  country 
well,  so  his  country  proposes  to  serve  him  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  It  is  a  patriotic  policy  worthy  of 
a  country  which  loves  worthy  sons.  And  this  is 
true  not  only  because  of  love-requital  for  past 
services  but  because  such  a  country  can  only  live 
in  the  return-love  and  service  of  its  citizenship. 

There  is  also  another  feature  of  the  enterprise 
initiated  by  Secretary  Lane  which  commends  it  to 
us.  It  is  not  a  plan  to  handle  only  land>  in  the 
arid  region,  where  public  lands  now  lie  under 
a  blanket  of  problems  of  reclamation  utilization 
and  social  development.  Such  lands  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a  part  of  the  resources  to  be  employed, 
but  they  are  not  all  and  perhaps  not  even  a  large 
part  of  it.  The  plan  proposes  to  hunt  up  unused 
lands  in  all  States  and  to  dispose  of  and  populate 
them  to  the  extent  of.  their  producing  capacity 
and  to  undertake  such  reasonable  improvement  of 
their  natural  conditions  that  such  producing  ca- 
pacity shall  become  available.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
plan  to  take  up  lands  which  are  too  wet  as  well 
as  too  dry,  lands  which  have  been  cut  over  for 
their  commercial  lumber  product  and  abandoned, 
and  lands  which  need  some  form  of  general  im- 
provement to  make  them  arable  and  productive  of 
crops.  Probably  all  States  have  such  lands.  The 
first  movement  is  to  find  them,  map  them  and 
determine  what  it  is  necessary  to  do  to  make 
farms  of  them.  This  is  the  rummage  which  the 
plan  proposes  to  set  forth  in  shape  to  be  useful  to 
somebody  and  to  add  its  aggregate  worth  to  the 
national  resources. 

Jt    Jt  Jt 

WHY  TRENCHES  LEAD  TO  FURROWS. 

ALL  WHO  have  written  or  spoken  from  the 
fronts  agree  that  the  boys  we  sent  abroad 
to  rescue  the  world  from  the  Huns  will  not 

return  to  us  as  we  sent  them  forth.  They  will 
not  only  return  as  men  but  men  with  loftier  and 
more  serious  purposes  than  they  had  in  their  kit- 
bags  when  embarking.  This  fact  not  only  indi- 
cates that  they  will  have  new  ideas  of  human 
life  as  a  God-given  opportunity  but  they  will 
have  new  demands  for  ways  of  living.  We  approve 
Secretary  Lane's  plan  because  we  believe  that  it 
will,  if  properly  administered,  meet  the  needs  and 
desires  of  many  thousands  who,  having  lived  for 
months  or  years  under  the  sky  in  the  strenuous 
open-air  activities  on  the  fronts,  will  never  be 
content  again  to  grovel  in  the  shadows  of  the  sky- 
scrapers or  tenements  of  our  great  cities. 


Our  boys,  having  fought  the  Huns  under 
conditions  which  have  developed  their 
utmost  in  dash  and  endurance,  will  never 
be  content  to  creep  again  from  windowless 
boudoirs  to  dug-out  lunch  counters  and  to 
spend  their  lives  in  city  occupations  which 
afford  only  such  environment.  To  move 
people  from  such  activities  and  environ- 
ments directly  to  star-lit  vacancy  and  batra- 
chian  orchestration  produces  homesickness 
and  desperate  longing  for  return  to  the 
clang  of  the  street-car  gong  and  the  glare 
of  the  picture-palace  foyers,  and  therefore 
direct  back-to-the-land  movements  from 
city  turmoil  to  country  solitudes  have  usu- 
ally disgusted  all  who  have  participated  in 
them,  both  as  promoters  and  promoted. 
But  the  movement  of  men  from  the 
trenches  and  from  ship-decks  to  rural  life 
which  will  answer  their  longing  for  free 
action  and  open-air  adventure  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing,  for  it  is  full  of  opportunities 
for  initiative  and  for  struggle  with  difficul- 
ties, for  which  war  experience  has  devel- 
oped not  only  force  to  win  but  joy  in  the 
effort  to  win.  It  is  just  those  qualities 
which  the  progress  and  improvement  of 
our  rural  life  demands.  They  are  the  same 
qualities  which  sent  the  soldiers  of  both 
northern  and  southern  armies  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  half  a  century  ago  into 
the  then  newly  opened  lands  of  the  farther 
west.  They,  too,  had  seen  visions  of  great 
undertakings  while  they  struggled  toward 
the  great  merging  of  visions  at  Gettysburg 
and  the  development  of  the  farther  west 
was  largely  their  achievement.  Now  we 
are  in  sight  of  another  great  onward  push 
in  this  country  and  every  State  may  share 
in  it — the  shoulder  to  shoulder  push  of  a 
generation  of  Americans  who  are  not 
merely  squeezed  out  from  cities  but  who 
will  choose  the  country  because  it  will 
better  answer  their  burning  aspiration  to 
be  men  of  freedom  and  action  and  not 
merely  convict-numbers  on  urban  pay  rolls. 


CONGRESS  FAVORS  THE  PLAN. 

AS  THE  idea  of  ruralizing  returning  soldiers 
and  sailors  is  a  great  one  and  the  nature 

of  it  such  that  Its  benefits  will  be  distrib- 
uted to  all  States,  it  is  natural  that  it  should 
receive  wide  public  support.  We  have  Just  seen 
a  dispatch  from  Secretary  Lane  which  speaks 
of  the  progress  of  the  plan  in  these  words: 

"The  committee  on  public  lands  of  the  Senate 
has  unanimously  reported  in  favor  of  a  bill  appro- 
priating a  million  dollars  to  make  surveys  of 
farms  for  returning  soldiers.  In  this  report  the 
committee  says  the  proposed  legislation  is  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  an  opportunity  to  procure 
homes  for  those  of  our  returning  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  may  wish  them  as  well  as  giving  oppor- 
tunity to  thousands  of  workers  in  munition  fac- 
tories and  other  war  industries,  who  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  will  be  out  of  employment,  to 
promote  a  'back-to-the-land'  movement. 

"It  is  recognized  that  one  of  the  great  evils  of 
the  times  in  our  country  is  the  overcrowding  and 
congestion  of  people  in  the  cities,  many  of  whom 
are  utterly  unfitted  for  city  life  and  not  adapted 
to  the  application  thereof,  and  after  the  war  this 
undesirable  condition  will  be  greatly  intensified. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  chance  to  get  on  the  land." 

The  preliminary  work  which  is  now  In  good 
prospect  of  being  provided  for  by  Congress  is 
already  in  progress  and  Californians  are  render- 
ing important  service  in  connection  with  it.  Dr. 
Elwood  Meade  is  assisting  Secretary  Lane  in  the 
development  of  the  general  plan  and  H.  T.  Cory 
is  one  of  those  who  are  looking  over  the  States 
for  unused  lands  which  may  be  subsequently  more 
carefully  considered — as  we  roughly  intimated  in 
our  issue  of  August  17  and  September  14  last. 

r_*£  ijji  d& 

THE  COUNTRY  NEEDS  SUCH  MEN. 

TO  SECURE  the  progress  of  this  ceuntry  and 
to  insure  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  our 
multiplying  millions,  the  return  of  our  sol- 
diers to  the  arts  and  industries  of  peace  as  soon 
as  their  foreign  work  is  complete  is  essential.  We 
blamed  the  labor  unions  last  week  for  tolerating 
the  claim  that  they  should  be  kept  abroad  to  pre- 
vent crowding  in  American  labor  procession  to- 
ward higher  wages  and  shorter  hours.  Beyond 
the  reasons  urged  against  such  an  ill-begotten 
scheme  last  week  there  are  considerations  which 
remove  all  reasonableness  from  it,  and  they  are 
involved  in  the  plan  to  ruralize  all  the  returning 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  any  desire  for  such 
life — and  because  of  the  facts  of  their  changed 
ideals  and  temperaments  already  cited  we  believe 
there  will  be  very  many  such.  To  colonize  such 
men  on  unused  lands  well  prepared  for  them  will 
add  to  the  available  rural  labor  in  all  States.  As 
their  enterprises  will  not  be  large  they  will  have 
day's  work  to  exchange  among  themselves  and 
they  will  have  also  a  large  aggregate  force  to  turn 
into  ready  cash  while  the  peak-loads  are  on  the 
labor  power-wires  in  their  districts.  It  would  be 
vastly  more  humane,  patriotic  and  reasonable  for 
the  labor  unions  to  utterly  reject  the  wild  idea  of 
keeping  the  boys  marking  time  in  the  ranks 
abroad  and  take  up  enthusiastically  the  present 
plan  of  returning  them  as  soon  as  their  work  is 
done  to  rural  activities  in  this  country.  Of  course 
unemployment  in  the  cities  is  deplorable — cruelty 
to  the  idle  men  and  a  curse  to  the  urban  com- 
munities. There  is  no  menace  of  unemployment 
in  the  country  for  men  who  have  the  quality  of 
coming  through  and  sticking  to  their  jobs  which 
the  service  has  developed  in  the  young  Americans 
who  are  now  on  the  various  fronts  on  land  and 
sea  and  in  the  air.  Therefore,  let  them  return 
as  soon  as  possible.  Interest  every  possible  one 
of  them  in  making  rural  homes  of  their  own.  See 
that  they  get  no  land  which  is  not  ready  for  pro- 
duction. Provide  them  with  instruction  and 
advice  as  to  how  their  jobs  should  be  done  to  be 
safe  and  profitable.  Do  this  in  every  State  where 
suitable  idle  land  can  be  made  ready  and  we 
shall  have  an  uplift  of  rural  industry  in  this 
country  which  will  be  commensurate  and  corre- 
lated with  the  unprecedented  development  of  man- 
ufacture, trade  and  commerce  which  the  return  of 
world  peace  will  bring.  It  is  surely  a  statesman- 
like plan.  J*    Jt  Jt 

FARMING  NEEDS  MORE  STEEL. 

IN  A  VERY  vexatious  way  it  is  baffling  to  write 
of  what  should  be  done  for  the  boys  and  what 
they  should  do  for  the  country  In  farming 
while  one  knows  of  the  limitations   which  ar« 
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Field  Men  Wanted 

Are  you  draft  exempt?  Have  you  an  automobile? 
Are  you  free  to  travel?  Are  you  convinced  that  the 
Rural  Press  is  the  best  paper  of  its  kind  on  the  Coast 
and  that  it  should  be  in  every  farm  home?  If  so  we  need 
you  to  take  the  place  of  field  men  who  have  been 
drafted.  Pleasant  work,  attending  to  our  renewals  and 
presenting  the  paper  to  those  not  already  subscribers 

Straight  salary;  permanent  work,  with  advancement 
Lack  of  experience  no  barrier.  If  you  are  a  live  wire, 
are  willing-  to  learn  and  want  to  make  more  money  let 
us  tell  you  how  to  do  it.    Our  offer  is  a  liberal  one 


being  put  on  the  1919  supply  of  steel  for  agricul- 
tural implements  and  farm  tractors.  You  can  no 
more  do  modern  farming  without  plenty  of  steel 
than  you  can  make  modern  warfare  without  it. 
And  as  successful  warfare  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  plenty  of  food  and  plenty  of  food  is  only 
attainable  by  the  service  of  plenty  of  steel,  it 
looks  to  us  as  though  steel  for  farming  should 
be  considered  as  a  first  and  fundamental  war 
need  and  treated  as  such.  Instead  of  that  the 
action  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  as  of  October 
first  last,  seems  to  indicate  that  that  body  looks 
upon  farm  tools  and  tractors  as  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  bicycles,  metal  beds,  baby  buggies, 
burial  caskets,  passenger  automobiles',  etc.,  and 
therefore  subject  to  a  flat  cut  in  allowance  of  Iron 
and  steel  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1919. 
It  is  fortunately  true  that  the  board  does  discrim- 
inate somewhat  because  farm  tools  and  tractors 
are  only  cut  off  with  25  per  cent  less  metal  than 
they  required  during  the  year  ending  September 
30  last,  while  some  of  the  indispensable  things  in 
the  category  above  are  cut  50  per  cent,  and  yet  it 
is  also  true  that  one  had  better  sleep  on  the  floor 
than  not  have  any  food  to  hold  up  his  ribs  on  a 
metal  bed:  that  the  baby  might  ride  pick-a-back 
like  a  papoose  than  go  hungry  and  that  when 
a  man  gets  over  being  hungry  he  might  better  be 
cremated  in  a  wooden  box  than  shut  up  under 
ground  in  a  steel  overcoat.  From  all  that  is 
probably  truly  said  about  the  need  of  food  for 
our  troops  and  our  allies,  it  would  surely  seem 
that  farm  tools  and  farm  tractors  should  have 
all  the  metal  they  can  use,  even  if  the  board 
should  be  compelled  to  absolutely  prohibit  the 
production  of  brass  monkeys  to  give  it  to  them. 
It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  determine  what  are 
really  essential  things  and  to  discriminate  against 
all  others,  and  in  this  country  we  have  suffered 
mighty  little  in  that  direction,  but  if  the  produc- 
tion of  steel  is  so  limited  by  labor  troubles  and 
coal  troubles,  which  are  another  form  of  labor 
trouble,  that  25  per  cent  has  to  bo  cut  from  the 
current  requirements  of  crop  production,  there 
surely  should  be  an  effort  made  to  determine  ex- 
actly what  other  uses  of  metals  are  essential  and 
whether  the  labor  troubles  which  limit  production 
are  themselves  essential  or  otherwise.  If  labor 
will  not  dig  coal  or  burn  coke  so  that  steel  mills 
can  roll  or  cast  steel,  so  that  farmers  can  get 
tools  to  grow  crops,  so  that  the  war  can  be  won 
and  labor  need  not  go  hungry,  there  is  surely  some- 
thing unnecessary  in  the  endless  chain  and  it  is  not 
in  the  farmer's  link  of  it.  It  is  our  judgment 
that  the  War  Industries  Board  should  review  their 
schedule  of  reduced  metal  allowances  and  think 
more  of  tools  for  food  production  as  a  war  need, 
which  should  not  be  balanced  against  jack-knives 
and  clothes-wringers  in  their  essential  reduction 
categories. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Andrea*. 


Fruit  Planting  on  Oak  Lands. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  25  acres  of  red  upland 
cleared  on  my  ranch  in  Tehama  county,  on  which 
I  intended  to  plant  French  prunes,  but  have  been 
advised  not  to  do  so  by  a  Santa  Clara  Valley 
prune  man,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  land  was 
originally  covered  with  live  oaks.  My  friend 
advises  me  that  considerable  trouble  is  caused  by 
what  he  calls  "oak  fungus,"  and  which  he  claims 
is  present  in  all  land  in  which  live  oaks  have 
grown.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  regard- 
ing this  "oak  fungus,"  and  do  you  consider  I 
would  be  taking  any  great  risk  in  planting  such 
land  to  prunes?  Of  course,  the  land  is  under  irri- 
gation.— L.  C,  San  Francisco. 

The  danger  to  fruit  trees  in  oak-cleared  land 
does  not  lie  in  the  land  as  a  whole  but  in  the 
chance  of  contact  between  the  roots  of  the  trees 
with  decaying  oak  roots  remaining  in  the  land. 
The  chance  of  this  is  present  for  many  years,  but 
it  is  not  great  enough  to  prevent  planting  of  such 
land  to  fruit.  If  California  planters  had  forsaken 
fruit  planting  because  the  land  had  oak  trees 
cleared  from  it,  we  would  not  now  be  growing 
the  amounts  of  fruit  which  are  being  produced. 
It  is  not  wise  now  to  refrain  from  planting  for 
that  reason,  if  other  conditions  are  favorable.  In 


breaking  up  the  land  deeply  keep  one  or  more 
men  busy  pulling  out  and  picking  off  all  root 
pieces  disclosed  by  the  plow.  In  digging  holes 
for  the  trees  get  out  all  possible  of  all  oak  roots 
encountered.  For  some  years  trees  will  encounter 
root  pieces  and  fail  here  and  there  and  need  to 
be  replaced  with  new  trees,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  outlook  to  warrant  you  in  changing  your 
plans.   

Crops  to  Follow  Sudan. 

To  the  Editor:  What  grains  can  successfully 
follow  Sudan  grass  for  winter  planting?  I  under- 
stand that  barley  cannot.  Can  wheat,  and.  if  so, 
what  variety  is  best?  When  should  it  be  planted? 
How  should  the  soil  be  treated  to  get  rid  of  the 
Sudan  stubble  and  make  ready  for  the  wheat 
planting?  How  much  wheat  should  be  sown  to 
the  acre? — E.  W.  L.,.  Maxwell. 

We  are  not  aware  of  experimental  data  enough 
to  answer  your  main  question  very  confidently 
and  would  be  glad  of  reports  from  those  who  have 
settled  it  to  their  own  satisfaction.  Wheat  and 
oats  are  said  to  be  less  sensitive  about  following 
a  snrshum  than  barley,  and  a  crop  with  a  longer 
season  is  said  to  be  less  affected  than  one  which 
tries  to  come  through  more  quickly.  If  you  choose 
wheat,  we  would  rake  off  all  the  coarse  stuff  you 
can  and  burn  it  or  pile  it  for  rotting.  Then  disk 
up  the  stubble  and  roots  as  fine  as  possible  and 
leave  it  on  the  surface  rather  than  plow  it  under — 
unless  you  have  a  heavy  soil  and  expect  plenty 
of  water  to  settle  the  land  and  rot  the  rubbish. 
Sow  the  wheat  and  harrow  it  in  as  soon  as  the 
soil  is  wet  deeply  enough  to  carry  the  growth.  It 
will  do  better  on  a  firm  subsoil  than  on  a  loose 
seed  bed,  full  of  trash.  Sow  the  wheat  which  is 
chiefly  grown  in  your  region,  probably  White 
Australian,  about  75  pounds  to  the  acre. 


Splitting  of  Peaches. 

To-  the  Editor:  A  great  many  of  my  peaches 
split  open  on  one  side  clear  to  the  pit:  the  pit 
not  being  split,  just  the  peach.  Can  you  tell  mc 
the  cause  of  their  splitting,  also  if  there  is  any 
remedy  for  it?— M.  R.  M..  Willits. 

This  is  apparently  a  very  different  trouble  from 
split-pit,  though  we  have  not  demonstrated  the 
cause  in  either  case.  It  is  probable  that  the 
splitting  of  all  fruits  is  due  to  the  same  or  similar 
cause,  though  -  we  do  not  surely  know  what  it 
is.  There  seems  to  be  reason  to  believe  that  it 
has  relation  to  inequality  or  uneven  moisture  and 
quick  changes  from  one  condition  to  another  and 
this  may  be  in  the  soil  or  in  the  air.  Some  varie- 
ties are  more  subject  to  it  than  others  and  where 
the  trouble  frequently  occurs  all  bad-splitting 
varieties  should  be  rejected  in  planting  or  grafted, 
out  in  older  trees.  Liability  to  splitting  is  par- 
ticularly variable  in  the  case  of  plums:  some  are 
almost  sure  to  split  every  year  in  some  localities 
and  others  never  split.  No  remedy  for  such  be- 
havior has  been  demonstrated. 


Highway  Robbery. 

To  the  Editor:  A  friend  of  mine  just  informed 
me  he  knows  of  a  case  where  a  man  was  fined 
$25  for  picking  up  two  walnuts  which  had  fallen 
on  the  county  road  from  a  tree  which  overhung 
the  county  road  running  past  a  grove  near  Wal- 
nut Creek.  In  Europe,  I  believe,  the  law  is  that 
anything  overhanging  the  county  road  belongs  to 
the  community.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what 
the  law  is  in  this  country?— M.  W.  F.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  any  one  law  prevailing  in 
European  countries.  In  this  country,  so  far  as  we 
know  it,  the  abutting  owner  owns  to  the  middle 
of  the  road — except  in  towns  where  charters  or 
ordinances  provide  for  public  ownership  and  con^ 
trol  of  the  roadways.  In  the  case  you  mention 
the  trespasser  was  over-punished,  if  the  facts  are 
as  stated,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  orchard 
property  is  constantly  and  systematically  looted 
by  people  who  use  the  highways  and  exemplary 
punishment  is  justified,  though  we  must  wish  that 
it  had  been  for  a  more  flagrant  transgression — of 
which  there  are  altogether  too  many. 


Growing  Peach  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  proper  time  of 
year  to  plant  peach  pits  for  nursery  stock,  also 
how  deep  and  how  far  apart  in  the  row?  They 
will  be  in  the  same  place  for  two  years. — H.  G., 
Santa  Margarita. 

It  is  usual  to  put  the  pits  about  this  time  of 
the  year  in  a  bed  where  water  will  not  stand, 


putting  in  about  three  inches  of  sand,  a  layer  of 
pits,  then  a  layer  of  sand,  a  layer  of  pits,  etc. — 
making  a  sandwich  of  sand  and  pits  a  foot  or 
more  thick.  The  pits  are  left  in  the  sand  during 
the  cold  weather  and  when  they  begin  to  sprout 
and  the  nursery  ground  gets  warm  (say  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March),  the  pits  which  show  sprouts 
are  planted  about  two  inches  deep  and  ten  inches 
apart  in  rows  four  feet  apart.  In  this  way  you 
can  get  a  full  stand  because  you  plant  only  pits 
which  have  started  to  grow.  It  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  leave  peach  trees  in  place  two  years.  Seed- 
lings are  budded  the  first  summer  and  allowed 
one  summer's  growth  on  the  bud  and  then  planted 
in  orchard.   

Budding  or  Grafting  Figs. 

To  the  Editor:  How  shall  I  proceed  U»  bud  or 
graft  figs? — J.  L.  S.,  Ramona. 

Small  shoots  of  figs  can  be  budded  by  what  is 
called  ring-budding — that  is,  take  the  bud  with  a 
circle  of  bark,  splitting  it  at  the  side  of  the  ring 
back  of  the  bud.  Remove  a  similar  ring  from  the 
stock  and  put  the  ring  with  the  bud  in  its  place. 
A  waxed-band  has  to  be  used  to  hold  in  place 
tightly  and  exclude  air.  It  is  a  difficult  process, 
and  needs  a  good  mechanical  hand.  Fig  grafting 
in  old  wood  is  much  easier.  Do  not  split  the  stock. 
Cut  the  scion  with  a  slope  on  one  side  only  and 
push  down  inside  the  bark  or  take  a  short  spur 
cut  with  a  plate  of  bark,  cut  out  a  piece  of  bark 
of  the  same  size  on  the  side  of  the  stock  and  plant 
the  scion-plate  in  its  place — fastening  down  tightly 
and  waxing  thoroughly. 


Stacking  Beans. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  blackeye  beans  finish  cur- 
ing in  stack  after  tops,  pods  and  all  light  straws 
are  dry?  I  cut  these  beans  some  two  weeks  ago 
and  have  left  them  in  windrow  to  cure.  The 
heavy  stems  and  roots  are  very  slow  drying,  and 
as  it  is  getting  late  I  am  anxious  to  get  them 
stacked  if  I  can  do  so  without  danger  of  loss  in 
doing  so.  I  want  to  have  them  threshed  by  ma- 
chine.— Subscriber,  Orange  Cove,  Fresno  county. 

If  everything  is  thoroughly  dry  except  thick 
stems  and  roots  and  the  beans  are  hard,  they 
ought  to  stand  stacking  without  injury.  Although 
stacking  is  not  much  done  in  California,  it  is 
a  common  practice  at  the  north,  where  there 
would  seem  to  be  more  danger  of  too  much  moist- 
ure than  in  Fresno.  Stacks  are  built  on  a  foot- 
depth  of-  straw  and  covered  with  straw  to  shed 
rain.. 


Collapse  of  Chicken  Manure. 

To  the  Editor:  If  chicken  manure  is  taken  from 
the  dropping  boards  and  stored  in  a  dry  place 
where  the  rain  does  not  get  on  it,  and  after  being 
stored  six  months  the  manure  has  heated  and 
burned  down  one-half  of  its  bulk,  does  the  remain- 
ing half  still  contain  the  fertilizing  value  of  the 
original  bulk? — W.  L.,  Penryn. 

It  does  not.  The  loss  in  plant  food  may  be  even 
greater  than  the  decrease  in  bulk.  The  fermenta- 
tion sets  free  the  nitrogen  and  otherwise  destroys 
the  organic  matter  and  these  are  the  chiefly  valu- 
able contents.  You  may  have  left  little  more  than 
the  ash  or  mineral  contents.  The  manure  should 
have  been  thoroughly  sun-dried  before  storage  and 
if  thus  treated  the  loss  would  be  very  light. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record,  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  in.,  October  22,  1918: 
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farm  Products 
Must  Increase 

If  we  are  to  win  the 
war  and  win  it  quick- 
ly our  soldiers  and 
our  allies  must  be 
well  fed.  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  do 
their  best  to  win  un- 
less we  do  our  best  to 
back  them  up.  How 
are  you  going  to 
make  every  acre  of 
your  farm  produce 
to  its  utmost?  Just 
as  our  army  must  be 
well  fed  so  your  soil 
must  be  fed.  You 
must  supply  it  with 
the  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
PERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


An  Honest  Pack  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Geo.  P.  Weldnn,  Chief  Deputy,  State 
CommlttNion  of  Horticulture.] 


NO  CONSUMER  can  afford  to  pay  the  price  of  good  fruit  for  the  in- 
ferior grades;  on  the  other  hand,  he  can  better  afford  to  pay  a  much 
higher  price  for  good  fruit  than  for  worm-eaten,  poor  fruit,  for,  after  all, 
it  is  not  the  number  of  fruits  in  a  box  that  determines  its  value,  but  the 
number  of  good  fruits  with  little  or  no  waste  in  preparing  for  the  table. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


The  State  Commissioner  of  Hor- 
ticulture, G.  H.  Hecke,  is  absolutely 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  relating  to  the  standardiza- 
tion of  the  apple  pack,  and  indi- 
rectly responsible  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  another  law  which  relates 
to  the  packing  of  other  deciduous 
fruits  and,  in  addition,  tomatoes  and 
cantaloupes.  For  some  weeks  the 
activities  of  at  least  four  members  of 
the  State  office  have  been  practically 
confined  to  an  effort  to  enforce  these 
laws.  Some  arrests  have  been  made 
and  a  decided  improvement  over  last 
year's  pack  is  noted  in  the  pack  of 
all  fruits,  as  well  as  cantaloupes  and 
tomatoes. 

DECEP1  ion  in  PA(  KIM.. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  man  who 
is  considered  perfectly  honest  and 
who  would  resent  with  force,  If 
necessary,  any  implication  that  he 
is  otherwise,  will  pack  apples  or  to- 
matoes or  perhaps  something  else 
with  small,  worthless,  inedible  trash 
in  the  bottom  of  the  package  and 
the  finest  specimens  obtainable  of 
the  particular  fruit  or  vegetable  on 
the  top.  This  practice  has  been  In 
vogue  so  long  in  California  that 
some  people  have  actually  come  to 
believe  that  it  is  honest,  yet  it  never 
was  and  never  can  be.  The  first 
growers  who  packed  in  this  manner 
did  so  with  the  idea  of  making  the 
fine  fruit  on  top  of  the  package  sell 
the  trash  in  the  bottom  of  the  pack- 
age at  a  figure  greater  than  it  was 
worth.  The  purpose  of  such  a  pack 
today  is  no  different  from  what  it 
was  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

retailer  keeps  even  by  fleei  cng 

Till)  (  ll\M  MKK. 

What  is  the  result  of  the  decep- 
tion practiced  in  placing  poor  fruit 
in  the  bottom  and  good  fruit  on  the 
top  of  the  package?  The  commis- 
sion man  sells  to  the  retailer  the 
fruit  or  vegetable  in  the  original 
package.  He  knows  it  to  be  decep- 
tive and  would  rather  that  grading 
had  been  carefully  done,  but  since  it 
has  not  been  he  trusts  to  the  beau- 
tiful top  layer  and  the  slightly  in- 
ferior layer  underneath  to  sell  the 
bottom  -at  a  good  price,  which  it  usu- 
ally does.  The  retailer  finds  it  nec- 
essary to  sell  by  the  pound,  and  in 
order  to  make  his  profit  he  must 
either  discard  the  worthless  fruit 
and  charge  a*  price  for  the  good 
which  represents  what  it  is  worth 
plus  what  he  paid  for  the  fruit  he 
couldn't  use,  or  he  must  mix  a  few 
worthless  fruits  in  each  pound  which 
he  sells,  thus  getting  for  them  and 
the  good  fruit  a  like  amount.  In 
either  case  the  consumer  is  paying 
for  something  which  he  does  not  re- 
ceive. Who  i9  the  chief  offender 
in  a  transaction  of  this  nature — the 
packer  who  first  arranged  the  de- 
ceptive pack,  the  commission  man 
who  sold  it  without  rearrangement, 
or  the  retailer  who  charged  an  ex- 
orbitant price  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
his  profit? 

TOMATOES    A    GOOD    ILLUSTRATION  OF 
DECEPTIVE  r  tCKING. 

Perhaps  there  could  be  no  better 
illustration  than  that  of  the  tomato 
pack  which  was  found  generally  in 
the  commission  houses  of  San  Fran- 
cisco recently,  when  a  raid  was  made 
to  improve  its  condition.  The  ordi- 
nary lug  boxes  were  packed  three 
layers  deep.  The  top  layer  consisted 
of  large,  uniform,  solid,  smooth,  al- 
most perfect  specimens;  the  second 
layer  consisted  of  tomatoes  that  were 
far  inferior;  and  the  lower  layer 
consisted  of  small,  half  green,  and 
in  some  cases  half  rotten  specimens, 
which  by  themselves  would  bring 
very  little  money.  As  an  object  les- 
son some  of  these  nicely  packed 
boxes  were  dumped  loose  In  other 
empty  boxes  so  that  the  small  and 
verv  inferior  tomatoes  were  on  top. 


The  attention  of  the  commission  man 
was  called  to  the  violation  of  the 
"Fresh  Fruit  Standardization  Law," 
which  requires  that  tomatoes  when 
parked  be  practically  uniform  in 
size,  quality  and  maturity,  and  that 
there  be  practically  the  same  num- 
ber in  the  lower  as  in  the  top  layer. 
He  was  told  that  he.  could  sell  them 
loose  in  the  box  after  dumping  if 
he  liked.  The  reply  plainly  illus- 
trated the  value  to  the  grower  and 
commission  man  of  a  deceptive  pack. 
It  was:  "We  couldn't  get  15  cents 
for  them  that  way,  while  if  left 
packed  with  the  big  ones  on  top 
they  are  worth  75  cents."  They 
were  left  to  wrestle  with  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  are  they  worth  only  15 
cents  when  turned  upside  down, 
when  they  are  the  same  tomatoes?" 
Orders  were  left  among  the  commis- 
sion men  that  after  a  certain  date 
such  tomatoes  should  be  sold  loose 
in  boxes  after  being  dumped  by  the 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner, 
if  sold  at  all,  with  the  result  that  on 
the  date  named  there  was  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  pack  and  only 
a  very  few  boxes  required  dumping. 

WORMY   APPLES  BOLD  AT  EXORBITANT 
PRICES. 

Practically  the  same  thing  holds 
true  in  the  case  of  certain  other 
vegetables  and  fruits.  In  the  case 
of  apples  the  chief  difficulty  is 
worms.  In  the  attempt  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture  to 
eliminate  wormy  fruit  from  the  mar- 
kets the  inspectors  are  met  with  the 
plea  that  the  work  that  is  being 
done  is  against  the  interests  of  the 
consumer,  especially  that  class  of 
consumer  which  is  not  able  to  pay 
the  price  that  the  best  grade  of  fruit 
commands.  Those  who  are  in  closest 
touch  with  the  situation  can  imme- 
diately detect  the  fallacy  in  the  ar- 
gument. For  example,  while  inspect- 
ing in  the  markets  of  Los  Angeles 
recently  many  commission  houses 
were  found  to  be  stocked  with  wormy 
apples  ranging  from  25  per  cent  In- 
festation to  more  than  90  per  cent 
infestation.  Prices  for  such  fruit 
were  quoted  usually  around  50  cents 
per  box,  which  was  somewhere  near 
the  true  value.  Some  of  the  same 
apples  were  seen  in  one  of  the 
uptown  retail  establishments,  adver- 
tised with  a  big  placard  on  the  front 
of  a  nicely  arranged  pile  at  5  cents 
per  pound  or  6  pounds  for  a  quar- 
ter. The  consumer  paid  for  this 
fruit  the  price  of  the  beet  fruit,  and 
carried  away  something  where  the 
waste  would  be  25  per  cent  due  to 
cutting  away  portions  injured  by 
worms. 

Standardization  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  commission  man. 
Wormy,  inferior  fruit  can  be  utilized 
to  good  advantage  by  by-product 
factories,  and  its  value  for  such  pur- 
poses is  much  greater  than  for  con- 
sumption while  fresh.  During  these 
times  of  food  shortage  there  must  be 
no  wastage,  and  in  all  the  standard- 
ization work  at  this  time  nothing  of 
any  value  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 


ARSENATE  FOR  CABBAGE  WORMS 


Spraying  cabbage  with  arsenate  of 
lead  for  worms  within  three  weeks 
of  harvest  is  not  dangerous  to  peo- 
ple who  eat  the  cabbage,  according 
to  the  special  field  agent  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology  at  Al- 
hambra.  The  outer  leaves  which  are 
poisoned  are  naturally  removed  be- 
fore eating.  The  spray  for  cabbage 
worms  is  made  by  dissolving  two 
pounds  of  common  soap  in  hot  water, 
diluting  it  to  25  gallons,  and  stir- 
ring in  %  pound  powdered  arsenate 
of  lead  or  1V&  pounds  arsenate  of 
lead  paste.  For  one  gallon  of  spray 
use  Vz  ounce  powdered  arsenate  of 
lead  and  an  inch  cube  of  soap. 


Fertilize 
Fertilize 
Fertilize 

HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

Blood,  Bone  and  Tankage 

properly  applied  will  in- 
crease your  crop  produc- 
tion. It's  your  patriotic 
duty  to  do  this  for  bumper 
crops  are  necessary  in  Our 
Country's  program  of  win- 
ning the  War. 
"Hauser's  Organic  Fertil- 
izers are  high-grade  plant 
foods  from  the  best  or- 
ganic sources.  We  have 
the  right  material  and 
equipment  to  prepare  Fer- 
tilizers to  give  best  results 
under  California  condi- 
tions. 

"Our  Service  Department 
will  help  you  with  your 
Fertilizer  problems.  Write 
for  our  booklet  Fertilizer 
Efficiency." 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES.  U.  S.  A 


SULPHUR 


It  has  been  proven 
and  ho  recommended  by 
the  University  of.  Cali- 
fornia th.it  if  you  NUl- 
phur  your  grape  vine* 
and  orchards  6  times 
they  will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or  BED 
SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vcl- 
Tet  Flowers  of  Sulphur. 
Also  EAGLE  Brand. 
Fleur  de  Soufre,  parked 
In  double  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  PUREST' 
sulphurs  that  money 
can  buy ;  the  best  for 
vineyards;  the  best  for 
hie  a  chine  purposes, 
LEAVING   NO  ASH. 

Try  our  new  brand  of 
VENTILATED  Sublimed 
Sulphur,  100  per  rent  pure,  tot  makinc  Paste 
—  (Atomic  Sujphur)  and  for  DiiHtinK. 

For  Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  use  our 
DIAMOND  S  Brand  Refined  Flour  Sulphur. 
We  ran  furnish  you  this  sulphur  at  such  low 
price  that  it  will  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 


S24  California  St., 


San  Francisco.  Cal. 


We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet:  price  list 
and  samples.    Tel.  Kearny  871. 


Manzanillo 

OLIVES 

Finest  Nursery  Stok  in  the 
South.   For  prices,  address, 

E.  A.  NORWOOD 

Redlands,  -  Cal. 
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Right  and  Wrong  Pruning  of  the  Apricot 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox.] 


There  is  probably  as  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method 
of  pruning  apricots  in  the  different 
sections  as  any  tree  we  know  of. 
But  one  thing  is  certain  and  that  is 
that  they  must  be  pruned.  Non- 
pruning  of  apricots  results  in  a  su- 
perabundance of  poor  wood  growth, 
too  much  fruit,  small  fruit,  split 
fruit,  and  sunburned  fruit,  for  it 
will  all  be  on  the  outside  of  the 
tree.  Foliage  does  not  grow  strong 
on  spindly  wood,  and  a  lot  of  un- 
necessary evaporation  takes  place 
through  superfluous  foliage. 

QUANTITY  VS.  QUALITY.  

There  are  still  some  people  who 
are  willing  to  raise  apricots  this  way 
in  order  to  get  the  tonnage.  Yet 
the  heads  of  departments  were  puz- 
zling their  brains  more  than  ever 
this  year  wondering  how  to  dispose 


only  the  big  cuts  are  made  and 
water-sprouts  kept  out. 

WJNTEB_ PRUNING  AND  SUMMER  PRUNING 

The~later~  growth  is  left  over  to 
come  oft  with  the  thinning  of  fruit 
wood  in  winter.  It  does  not  pay  to 
lay  the  tree  too  open  through  the 
summer,  but  the  water-sprouts,  sur- 
plus large  wood,  dead  limbs  and 
those  dying  from  black-heart  or 
borer  should  all  be  cut  out  after  the 
crop  is  off,  as  they  all  evaporate 
moisture  (even  the  dead  and  dying 
ones),  and  this  moisture  must  be 
conserved  for  the  tree's  needs. 
Wounds  from  gummosis,  sunburn  or 
tool  injury  should  all  be  cleaned  up 
back  to  sound  bark,  scraped  and 
covered  with  asphaltum  to  prevent 
infection  till  they  can  heal  over  and 
to  keep  them  from  checking  and 
drying  out.     One  man  told  us  this 


1 


The  above  stand  of  symmetrical,  well-balanced  trees  shows  the  result  of  thoughtful,  scientific 

pruning. 


of  the  quantities  of  small  'cots  pro- 
duced during  the  past  year. 

The  young  trees  are  headed  low, 
as  in  other  fruits,  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  from  sunburn  and  to  fa- 
cilitate picking.  They  are  built  like 
peach  trees,  with  three  or  four  main 
leaders,  and  are  cut  back  to  the 
third  year.  After  this  they  can  be 
cut  back  to  the  first  whorl  of  lat- 
erals, and  no  more  forcing  of  wood 
growth  practised  at  all.  The  apricot 
is  such  a  strong  grower  that,  if  the 
tree  is  healthy  and  the  orchard  well 
managed,  there  will  always  be  plenty 
of  wood  growth  till  the  tree  gets 
old.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  rains 
this  year,  many  'cot  orchards  would 
have  needed  a  very  severe  cutting. 
As  things  stand  now,  however,  con- 
siderably more  wood  can  be  left,  for 
the  trees  are  in  tiptop  condition. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  new 
growth  induced  by  the  rains  will 
affect  the  crop  next  year,  but  would 
say  not.  The  common  practice  of 
pruning  apricots  right  after  the  crop 
is  off  seems  to  be  the  best,  provided 


year  that  he  left  a  lot  of  suckers 
in  his  apricot  trees  when  summer- 
pruning  because  of  the  dry  season, 
and  they  needed  more  foliage  to 
maintain  growth.  This  is  just  the 
year  when  all  unnecessary  suckers 
and  superfluous  growth  should  hav« 
been  removed;  for  the  greater  the 
leaf  surface  the  greater  is  the  evap- 
oration of  moisture  through  that 
surface. 

Where  the  new  fruit  wood  is  very 
spindly  and  scant,  it  is  evident  that 
the  tree  has  not  the  vigor  to  produce 
it.  There  is  either  (a)  lack  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  (whether  from 
failure  of  supply  or  conservation), 
(b)  too  many  limbs,  (c)  too  much 
brush,  (d)  injury  from  insect  pest. 
It  is  for  the  owner  himself  to  de- 
termine which  of  these  (or  a  com- 
bination of  them)  is  responsible.  In 
any  case  a  good  stiff  pruning  is 
necessary  as  a  first  step  to  promote 
a  more  vigorous  growth  of  new 
wood,  and  a  winter  clean-up  spray 
is  generally  needed  at  least  every 
second  year. 


Spray  Campaign  Against  Morning  Glory 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  Santa  Cruz  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau is  carrying  out  a  demonstra- 
tion in  and  around  the  Pajaro  Val- 
ley this  week  that  will  be  watched 
with  close  interest  by  all  who  have 
morning  glory  to  dispose  of.  Pro- 
fessor George  W.  Cray  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  who  has  been 
working  on  a  control  spray  for  this 
weed  during  the  past  three  years,  is 
spraying  ten  demonstration  plots  on 
as  many  ranches  which  had  been  set 
aside  by  their  respective  owners  for 
this  purpose.  These  patches  of  morn- 
ing glory  had  been  allowed  to  grow 
from  the  middle  of  August  till  now. 
The  material  used  for  the  control  of 
this  persistent  weed  is  an  arsenical 
spray,  which  has  a  more  killing 
effect  on  mature  weeds  than  on 
young  shoots  and  which  must  be 
sprayed  on  the  plants  during  foggy 
weather,  when  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
plant  and  taken  to  the  roots,  where 


decay  sets  in  during  the  following 
week  or  ten  days.  If  applied  dur- 
ing clear,  warm  weather,  only  the 
tops  of  the  plants  are  killed.  The 
cost  is  said  to  be  about  $5  an  acre. 
A  bulletin  is  issued  by  the  Univer- 
sity describing  the  treatment. 

If  the  demonstrations  are  success- 
ful there  will  be  joy  in  the  hearts 
of  many  owners  of  very  valuable 
land. 

The  University  of  California  is  of- 
fering those  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  farming  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain the  use  of  land  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  State  for  growing  wheat 
and  other  foodstuffs.  About  175-.000 
acres  of  land  have  been  listed  as 
available  for  lease  or  purchase.  Ap- 
plicants for  these  lands  should  write 
direct  to  the  Division  of  Agronomy, 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
California. 


lanters 


Departments 

Preparation  of  Soil 
Planting. Pruning,  Irrigation, 
Best  Trees  to  Plant,  Etc. 

HPHE  small  fruit  grower  as  well  as  the  grower  who 
controls  hundreds  of  acres  will  find  in  this  pro- 
fusely illustrated  catalogue  much  that  will  prove  in- 
teresting and  valuable. 

Even  though  you  have  only  a  few  vines,  shrubs,  trees 
and  roses,  you  will  be  interested,  as  this  book  tells 
you  about  all  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  and  how  to 
grow  them. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

401  Holland  Building  FrESNO.CAL.IP. 


Pear  Trees 

There's  money  in  pears  if  you  get  started 
right. 

Elmer  Bros.  Trees  are  the  best  you  can 
plant.     Grown  on  virgin  soil  and 

Blight  Resistant 

Pears  have  been  grown  in  this  valley  for 
forty  years  and  blight  has  never  made  its 
appearance.  That's  why  our  pear  trees 
are  so  much  in  demand. 

Send  for  copy  of  our  latest  price  list. 


Elmer  Bros. Nursery 


"The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Famous." 

76  So.  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  g 


Ornamentals 


and 


Fruit  Trees 


Catalog 

Sent 
FREE 


We  are  offering  this  season  a  magnificent  stock  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  climbing  plants,  shrubs, 
vines  and  roses. 

We  have  the  largest  experimental  orchard  of  veri- 
fied and  tried  varieties  of  fruit  trees  true  to  name 
of  any  privately  owned  orchard  in  the  country  and 
it  is  from  this  reliable  source  that  we  secure  our 
buds  and  thus  can  vouch  for  the  pedigree  of  our 
trees. 

Write  to  us  about  planting  plans,  giving  list  of 
varieties  wanted.  We  will  furnish  you  with  an 
estimate  of  the  cost,  together  with  valuable  sug- 
gestions. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 


Estab.  1865 

P.  0.  Box  404,  Mies,  Cal. 


Your  Soil  Needs  Amboyi 


California  citrus  soils  are  extremely  de- 
ficient in  limes,  sulphates.  Amboy  Gyp- 
sum furnisheB  these — makes  available 
other  necessary  elements.  Increases  crop 
yield.    GYPSUM  BOOKLET  FREE. 

Consolidated  Pac.  Cement  Plaster  Co., 
613  San  Fernando  Bide.,  Los  Aneeles 
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The  Place  of  the  Olive  in  California 

[Written  for  r.i.-in.    Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox.] 


The  California  ripe  olive  is  not  simply  a  relish.  It  is  a  food  that  is 
coming  into  favor  by  leaps  and  bounds.  A  piece  of  bread  and  a  cupful 
of  ripe  olives  provides  not  only  an  appetizing  lunch  but  a  satisfying 
ration.    It  is  also  an  invaluable  remedy  in  cases  of  intestinal  irritation. 


The  Californian  knows  the  value 
of  the  ripe  olive;  it  is  on  his-table 
more  or  less  every  day.  .  He  orig- 
inated it  as  it  goes  to  the  consumer 
today.  The  stranger  that  enters  our 
gates  eats  it  once  and  tells  all  his 
Eastern  friends  about  it — maybe 
sends  them  some  as.  a  delicacy.  The 
United  States  is  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  ripe  pickled  olives  in  the 
whole  world,  yet  for  us  the  market 
is  only  just  scratched.  Roth  our 
pickles  and  oil  have  created  a  name 
for  themselves  all  over  the  world  as 
the  best  the  world  produces.  Yet 
the  amount  of  both  that  California 
produces  is  quite  insignificant  com- 
pared to  what  the  market  can  and 
does  use.  In  1917  we  imported 
5.641,75!)  gallons  of  olives  for  our 
own  consumption  at  the  table.  The 
same  year  we  imported  7,533.149 
gallons  of  olive  oil  for  table  use  and 
615. 01S  gallons  for  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  purposes,  of  a  total 
value  for  olives  and  oil  of  nearly 
thirteen  millions  of  dollars.  The  im- 
port duty  on  the  olive  oil  for  con- 
sumption is  30c  a  gallon  in  bottles 
and  20c  a  gallon  in  casks.  Most  of 
the  olives  we  import  come  from  Italy, 
with  France  second. 

WHAT  WK  ARK  DOING  TO  COMPETE. 

So  far  we  are  competing  in  only 
one  line  to  any  extent  and  that  is 
with  the  California  ripe  olive.  Our 
oil  is  more  In  the  nature  of  a  by- 
product, though  of  excellent  quality; 
i.  e..  those  olives  are  used  for  oil 
making  which  the  pickling  factory 
doesn't  need.  The  chief  endeavors  of 
the  California  grower  is  to  produce 
a  pickling  olive  that  shall  be  large, 
firm,  shapely,  rich  and  substantial. 
For  the  pickling  olive  is  worth  about 
three  times  the  price  of  an  oil  olive, 
as  high  as  $300  being  paid  this  year 
for  pickle  and  $100  for  oil  olives. 
Therefore  the  endeavor  of  the  grower 
is  to  produce  as  many  large  olives 
as  possible  by  (1)  planting  the  best 
varieties.  (2)  by  thorough  pruning. 
(3)  by  good  cultural  methods.  Not 
less  than  70  per  cent  of  a  crop  should 
be  fit  for  pickling.  The  sections 
suitable  for  the  production  of  the 
olive  have  been  decided  upon  and 
heavy  plantings  have  taken  place 
during  the  past  few  years.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  a  large  area  of 
young  olive  orchard  will  be  coming 
into  bearing.  Growers'  associations 
as  well  as  nrivato  producers'  are 
turning  out  finished  manufactures  of 
olives  and  olive  products  that  will, 
in  course  of  time,  take  their  rightful 
places  at  American  tables  all  over 
the  United  States  and  reduce  impor- 
tations. 

VARIETIES. 

The  leading  variety  is  still  the 
Mission,  the  best  type  of  which  is 
now  chosen  and  will  be  adhered  to 
in  the  future  to  perpetuate  what  is 
known  as  the  Mission  olive.  Then 
follow  the  Manzanilla,  Ascolano.  Se- 
villano.  Nevadillo  Blanco,  and  Obliza. 
The  trees  are  no  longer  planted  less 
than  25  or  30  feet  apart.  The  olive 
seems  to  thrive  best  on  well-drained 
sandy  loam  soil  (especially  where 
there  is  plenty  of  lime)  and  is  not 
deficient  in  potash.  Even  rocky 
places  on  warm  hill  slopes  grow  a 
good  tree  provided  there  is  good 
depth  of  soil — for  the  olive  is  a 
deep-rooted  tree.  It  can  survive  a 
great  deal  of  drought,  but  to  be 
profitable  it  demands  as  much  moist- 
ure as  the  average  tree — also  good 
cultivation. 

The  increased  demand  for  the  Ital- 
ian type  of  olive  is,  as  we  reported 
last  week,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  transportation  for  the 
European  article.  California  will 
manufacture  this  type  of  olive  this 
year  to  an  increased  extent  to  meet 
the  demand,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
will  give  her  an  entry  to  the  Latin 
markets  of  America.  Dried  olives 
are  used  in  Spain  and  parts  of  Italy 


as  a  staple,  just  as  pink  beans  are  a 
staple  with  our  own  people.  Green 
olives  are  eaten  as  a  relish  before 
meals  as  an  appetizer.  In  England 
they  have  been  used  for  probably  two 
centuries,  at  dessert,  with  wine,  to 
restore  the  palate.  Also  as  a  diges- 
tive. 

THE  OROVII.I.K  SECTION. 

Olive  trees  thrive  and  bear  espe- 
cially well  as  border  trees  and  on 
avenues.  The  Hammond  place  at 
Palermo,  one  of  the  largest  orange 
plantations  in  the  north,  is  com- 
pletely bordered  with  olives — all  Mis- 
sions —  in  addition  to  the  olive 
groves,  and  the  crop  this  year  will 
run  about  60  per  cent,  which  seems 
to  be  the  average  for  the  State.  We 
were  shown  three  trees,  which  stood 
side  by  side,  that  have  produced  an 
average  of  600  pounds  of  fruit  each 
for  three  consecutive  years,  though 
they  are  only  20  feet  apart.  They 
are  border  trees  and  are.  of  course, 
exceptional.  This  whole  place  is 
about  half  oranges  and  half  olives, 
splendidly  pruned  and  cared  for.  One 
thing  that  strikes  a  stranger  in  this 
locality  is  the  remarkable  freedom  of 
its  trees  from  scale — not  one  smutty 
branch  did  we  see.  the  foliage  being 
silvery  and  bright.  The  fruit  was 
exceptionally  fine,  partly  owing  to 
the  rains.  The  trees  on  this  place 
are  27  years  old.  On  the  Eisner 
place,  near  by.  there  is  a  border  of 
olives  equally  fine. 

NON-CIT.TIVATION. 

The  Burt  Bros,  of  Palermo  have  60 
acres  of  olives  that  are  only  plowed 
once  in  several  years,  an  overgrowth 
of  weeds  being  left  to  form  a  perpet- 
ual cover-crop.  The  trees  looked 
thrifty  and  strong  and  were  carrying 
about  70  per  cent  of  a  crop.  A 
drpssing  of  lime  had  been  given, 
which  Grinnell  Rurt  said  would  later 
be  disked  in.  Non-cultivation  does 
not  appeal  to  us  as  being  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  soil,  though  the  own- 
ers are  following  this  as  a  deliberate 
policy  and  not  to  save  work  or  ex- 
pense necessarily.  To  keep  up  soil 
fertility,  even  if  moisture  can  be 
furnished  in  adequate  amount,  the 
cover-crop  must  be  thoroughly  plowed 
under  and  incorporated  in  the  soil 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  all  there  is 
in  it.  Doubtless  on  some  of  the 
lighter  soils  the  ground  is  sometimes 
overworked  in  an  excess  of  zeal  and 
some  humus  is  lost  in  the  effort.  We 
shall  be  interested  in  following  the 
results  of  this  system  of  cover- 
cropping  which  has  been  followed  in 
so  many  instances  in  the  south  in 
citrus  groves. 

WYANDOTTE  SECTION. 

J.  H.  Bumgarner,  in  this  section, 
has  22  acres  of  Mission  olives  only 
four  years  old,  from  which  lie  took  a 
small  crop  of  fine  fruit  this  year. 
The  land  here  and  the  climate  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  olive.  The 
best  land  throughout  this  district  Is 
gradually  being  put  into  shape  and 
planted  out  chiefly  to  Missions  and 
Manzanillos.  C.  H.  Mott  has  12 
acres  of  Missions,  seven  years  old, 
bearing  a  good  commercial  crop,  and 
has  supplemented  this  with  a  young 
planting  of  Manzanillos — eight  acres. 
Fred  Cornell  has  60  acres,  nine  years 
old.  with  an  average  60  per  cent 
crop  on.  which  is  expected  to  pay 
him  better  than  his  almonds  and 
peaches. 

A  well-grown  olive  tree  is  a  de- 
light to  the  eye  and  of  profit  to  the 
grower.  It  makes  a  very  sightly  ave- 
nue or  border  to  orchard  or  vine- 
yard wherever  the  location  and  soil 
is  suitable,  and  is  a  handsome  yard 
tree.  Its  venerable  and  romantic 
history  and  setting  will  always  lend 
interest  to  this  wonderful,  virile 
tree,  whose  progress  as  a  commer- 
cial producer  in  California  is  worth 
watching. 


OVER  THERE 

and 

OVER  HERE 

Thirty-five  of  our  young  men,  recently 
graduated  from  the  University  of  California 
as  dentists,  heard  duty's  call,  joined  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  are  OVER  THERE. 

In  the  meantime — 

OVER  HERE-While  the  nation  is  at 
war  Amendment  No.  2 1  has  been  initiated 
to  open  wide  the  doors  of  California  and  let 
in  the  riff-raff  from  every  back- woods 
State  to  practice  as  dentists  without  exam- 
ination. 

Yet,  when  our  boys  come  back — if  they 
do  come  back — they  must  compete  with 
the  derelicts  and  incompetents  who  would 
come  in  without  examination — unless  this 
measure  is  defeated. 

There  can  be  but  ONE  ANSWER. 


Vote  NO 


On 

Amendment 


No.  2 1 


Joint  Committee.,  California  State  Dental  Associations. 


State  Farms  for  Settlers 


Thirty-one  Farms  and  five  Farm  Laborer's  Allotments  in  the  State 
Land  Settlement  at  Durham  are  now  open  to  the  inspection  of  in- 
tending settlers.  Applications  will  be  received  up  to  noon,  November 
20,  1918.    For  particulars  regarding  prices,  terms  of  payment. 

Address  GEORGE  C.  KREUTZER,  Superintendent      DURHAM,  CALIFORNIA 


P Purpose  New  f   ""sV       Fittinen  and        ■  A 

NKW  and  ■      ■  Valve. 

Thread.*  U.rd  \W          Bptwtal            ■  -j 

Coupling  Screw  ^  latino 

Hot             fi  Casta*  1                  Made  to           K  . 

A.phaltnm  Order  »  V 

Dipped  ' 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 


PACIFIC    PIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CALIVADA 
Sheep  Manure  Steer 


From  highest  nitrogenous  feed. 
Decomposed  and  concentrated  by  ape  in 
their  own  liquids,  containing1  the  highest 
percentages  of  Nitogen.  Phosphoric  Acid. 
Soluble  Potash,  and  readily  available 
Humus. 

Shipped  commercial  dry.  Cars  average  22 
to  24  tons.  Saves  four-fifths  labor  in  ap- 
plication. Thousands  of  tons  now  being 
shipped  to  citrus  and  deciduous  growers 
in  California. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars 
today  to  insure  prompt  deliveries. 

(  \ I  i \  \ l)  \  I  KKHI  1ZKR  COMPANY, 
433  Citizens  National  Bank  Building 
Phones  (65643) 
l.os  Angeles,  California. 


AVERY 


The 


Ends  rarm  Slavery 

The  Avery  is  the  mightiest  of 
all  tractors.    It  costs  tess  to 
buy.  less  to  operate,  and  less 
for  upkeep.  It  does  not  need 
an    experienced    engineer  to 
run  it.     It  Is  the  simplest 
tractor  built;  all  parts  are 
in  plain  sight  and  get-at- 
able. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  bo  popular  in  it*  first  three  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  tor  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to^  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier  ( 
Aermotors.  making  them  self-oil 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motori 
keeps  in  the  oil  andl 
keeps  out  dust  andl 
rain. The  Splash  Oiling! 
S  y  stem  constantly' 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  tht  ( 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply  Goods   and   Steel   Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 


There    is    B    sl«e  Avery 
Tractor    to    tit   every  slue 
farm.    You  can  buy  a  fi-10 
H.   P.  Avery   for  SG.10  here. 
Other    «.iie»    In  proportion. 
Write  and  let  us  tell  you  how 
you  can  raise  bigger  and  better 
crops  at  a  smaller  cost  with  less 
work.    Address  Department  L. 

F.  H.  POSS  CO. 

67-69  Beale  St.    San  Francisco 
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Centrif  iig;jil 


For  Cheapest  Water  Install  the 

Layne  &  Bowler 
PUMP 

Ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  25 
Layne  &  Bowler  Corp. 
900  Santa  Fe  Ave..   Ln»  Angeles,  Cal. 


TWELVE 


Horses 
or 

ONE 

Horse 

THE  BATES  STEEL  MULE  does 
the  work  of  TWELVE  horses. 

BEEMAN  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

does  the  work  of  ONE  horse. 

Which  do  you  need? 

We  supply  both,  also  P.  &  O. 
Engine  and  Walking  Plows,  Har- 
rows, Cultivators,  etc. 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

(Distributors) 

724  Van  Ness  Ave.   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Whether  it  be  peace  or  war 
the  demand  for  food  will  con- 
tinue. You  cannot  produce 
enough.  It  is  your  patriotic  duty 
to  plant  every  tillable  acre — 
to  do  it  economically — not  to 
waste  effort  or  time. 

The  Yuba  12-20  Tractor  is 
the  tool  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. Night  and  day  the  Yuba 
works.  It  rarely  stops  for  repairs. 
There  are  few  complicated 
parts  requiring  a  skilled  me- 
chanic. When  the  Yuba  goes 
to  you  it  is  perfect  mechani- 
cally— built  for  hard  and  con- 
stant usage,  from  steel  of  the 
finest  quality  for  the  purpose. 

YUBA 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MARYSVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 


PEARS  IN  FAVOR  IN  THE  NEW 
PLANTING. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.] 

J.  E.  Bergtholdt  of  the  Silva- 
Bergtholdt  Nursery  Co.  (Newcastle) 
will  plant  10.000  Bartlett  pears  on 
his  ranch  in  the  Mt.  Pleasant  dis- 
trict this  year,  probably  interplant- 
ing  with  Beurre  d'Anjou  for  pollina- 
tion. This  firm  now  has  900  acres 
in""  orchard.  Their  pears  are  on 
both  Japan  and  French  root  and 
both  seem  to  look  equally  well.  One 
plantation  of  Formosa  plums  he  is 
interplanting  with  pears  with  the 
object  of  removing  the  plums  later 
for  the  reason  that  plums  in  this 
particular  section  are  liable  to  in- 
jury by  frost. 

The  plum  trees  are  vigorous  and 
about  six  years  old,  but  the  pear 
seems  to  come  right  along  as  an  in- 
terplanted  tree — probably  better  than 
any  other  deciduous  fruit.  There  is 
said  to  be  no  blight  in  this  section; 
at  least,  it  hasn't  showed  up  so  far. 
A  good  growth  of  grass  shows  every- 
where in  this  section  and  a  heavy 
growth  will  be  ready  to  turn  under 
in  the  spring.  Provided  the  weather 
is  not  so  mild  as  to  induce  prema- 
ture blooming,  there  is  a  good  prom- 
ise all  around  Auburn  and  New- 
castle for  a.  heavy  setting  of  fruit 
next  year.  Newcastle  district  and 
Auburn  seem  to  be  rather  unique  in 
that  they  can  produce  all  kinds  of 
deciduous  and  some  citrus  fruit  and 
berries.  Probably  Vacaville  and 
Winters  is  the  only  other  section 
that  can  do  this.  They  have  estab- 
lished direct  small  central  markets 
all  throughout  the  Middle  West  and 
are  able  to  ship  mixed  carloads  of 
fruits  direct  to  the  wholesalers,  ob- 
taining net  prices  f.  o.  b.  Newcastle, 
which  is  a  great  shipping  point  for 
green  fruits.  When  we  were  there 
shipments  of  grapes,  persimmons  and 
late  pears  were  still  going  through. 
Being  right  on  the  State  paved  high- 
way and  a  transcontinental  line  of 
railway,  it  is  exceptionally  well 
served.  We  had  an  opportunity  of 
going  over  the  nurseries  here. 

Mr.  Bergtholdt  told  us  there  was 
a  good  demand  for  pears,  peaches 
and  prunes  already.  We  have  been 
asked  whether  it  was  permissible  to 
accept  Liberty  Bonds  at  par  as  part 
payment  for  trees  to  plant  out. 
Why  not?  If  the  grower  has  put 
up  so  heavily  for  bonds  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  paying  cash 
for  the  trees,  it  is  better  to  make  an 
exchange  than  to  have  those  trees 
destroyed  for  lack  of  a  planter. 
Planting  of  trees  should  not  cease 
because  of  the  war,  for  it  is  the 
paramount  industry  of  the  State  of 
California.  And  though  there  is  a 
large  new  area  in  all  stages  of  com- 
ing into  bearing  there  is  also  a 
large  acreage  of  old  and  decrepit  or 
otherwise  unprofitable  fruit  trees 
going  out  of  commission  each  year. 
Those  of  us  who  are  horticulturists 
and  are  raising  fruit  for  the  world's 
consumption  must  stay  with  our 
jobs.  We  constitute  a  good  big  cog 
in  the  wheel  of  life's  driving  gear 
and  no  cog  must  be  allowed  to  slip, 
now  of  all  times.  Ours  is  construc- 
tive work  of  a  very  high  order  of 
importance.  We  have  to  make  a 
bonnie  fight  every  year  of  our  lives 
to  produce  fruit  of  a  standard  de- 
gree of  excellence  (and  we  ourselves 
have  set  that  standard  high).  We 
have  to  fight  insect  pests  and  fun- 
gous diseases,  drought,  frost,  rain, 
wind  or  something  new  every  year 
in  order  to  deliver  the  goods.  This 
w,e  invariably  do.  Therefore,  we 
shall  continue  to  plant  trees  and 
vines;  and  if  we  are  crippled  for 
funds  to  pay  for  them  we  will  have 
to  turn  in  some  of  our  bonds. 


LET  NATURE  FILL  GULLIES. 

A  steep-sided  ditch,  10  to  15  fee.t 
deep,  washed  out  one  night  in  1916 
on  the  ranch  of  R.  Featherston  in 
Santa  Barbara  county.  He  put  in 
loose  brush  about  3  feet  deep  at 
intervals,  not  tight  enough  to  stop 
the  water  and  float,  away  but  to  slow 
the  current  enough  so  sediment  was 
deposited.  The  following  summer 
the  brush  was  all  covered  with  dirt 
and  more  brush  was  added. 


Plant 

Germainy 

Hairy  Peruvian 

Alfalfa 


NOW! 


California's  apple  crop  is  said  to 
total  3,380,000  boxes. 


Sold  in  sealed  and 
stenciled  fragta 


Established  IS*  1 

&  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  &>  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


TH^levelaixd  Tractor 

"The  Little  Tank" 

Man,  Woman  or  Child  can  operate  it. 
Equal  to  Three  3-Horse  Teams  and  Three  Men. 


The  Tractor  for  Every  Demand 

You  Cannot  Afford  fo  Wait— 

I  have  just  been  at  the  Cleveland  Factory  to  increase  my 
orders  for  tractors.  We  will  get  less.  The  Government 
has  cut  down  the  output.  The  big  loss  will  come  to  the 
farmer,  for  there  will  not  be  enough  of  all  makes  of  tractors 
put  together  to  go  around,  and  with  the  shortage  of  labor, 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  will  not  be  turned  over  this  year. 
It  is  going  to  be  a  known  loss  to  some  farmers  and  the 
Government. 

F.  H.  STOW 

The  Cleveland  is  small  but  powerful,  it  is  simple  but  unusually  economical. 
Comparatively  light,  yet  heavy  enough  to  do  its  work  and  keep  on 
doing  it. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
PROTECT  YOURSELF.    ORDER  NOW. 
FULL  LINE  OF  PARTS. 

F.  H.  STOW  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

DISTRIBUTORS 

2072-76  Center  St.      :  Berkeley,  California 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


'Thousands  of Western  Pawners* 
Look  for  the  Gfont  Trade  M&rk 


_  STl 


STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL 


The  Giant  trade-mark  on  each  case  of  Giant 
Farm  Powder  is  put  there  for  your  protection. 
When  you  see  it  you  know  you  are  getting  the 
real  Giant  Farm  Powder — the  kind  that  has 
been  cutting  blasting  costs  for  more  than  half 
a  century. 

Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant 
Stumping — have  become  so  popular  that  many  other 
high  explosives  are  often  in  error  called  "giant 
powders."  Don't  be  misled.  There  is  only  one  brand 
of  Giant  Powder.    Demand  the  genuine. 

"I  have  tried  all  stumping  powders  on  the  market 
under  every  practical  working  condition,"  writes 
James  Foran,  Big  Lake,  Wash.,  "hereafter  I  will  use 
nothing  but  Giant."  Joseph  Labunski,  Cedar  Camp, 
Ore. ,  says,  "Whenever  I  use  powder,  it  will  be  Giant.  '* 

Send  Coupon  or  Postal  mentioning  this  Paper 

and  you  will  receive  free  the  big  book  "Better  Farm- 
ing. "  It  shows  how  your  head  can  help  your  hands  in 
making  farm  work  easier,  cheaper  and  more  profitable. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

"  Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office :  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland.  Salt  Lake  City 
Seattle,  Spokane 


MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check)  218 

□  Stump  Blasting  □    Ditch  Blasting  □   Subsoil  Blasting; 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □   Tree  Bed  Blasting  □   Road  Making 

Jj-une   Address   „■ 


Money  For  Machinery 

The  country  must  have  food  and  the  Farmer  must 
Produce  it. 

LABOR  IS  SCARCE 

He  must  have  Power  Farming  Machinery  and 
Implement  Dealers  must  help  him  get  it. 

Through  our  "time-sales"  plan  you  can 
sell  any  number  of  Tractors  On  Time. 

Write  for  Information 

address    WESTERN  FARM  CREDIT  COMPANY  Depart™,  m 

TITLE  INSURANCE  BLDG. 
Los  Angeles 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG. 
San  Francisco 


NORTHWESTERN  BANK  BLDG. 
Portland,  Ore. 


FORSYTH  BLDG. 
Fresno,  Cal. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
,  PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 

S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


T"HE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.    Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Preaa.] 


Almond  Notes. 

In  the  Woodland  district  some  al- 
monds have  been  stained,  but  there 
is  no  direct  loss  reported.  The  trees, 
both  young  and  old,  have  picked  up 
in  condition  wonderfully.  Many  al- 
mond growers — especially  small  men 
new  to  the  game  or  old  inhabitants 
who  have  always  grown  grain  or 
cattle — are  very  slack  in  their  meth- 
ods of  pruning  and  spraying.  There 
is  no  tree  in  California  that  looks 
more  forlorn,  disreputable  and  out- 
at-elbow  than  an  old  almond  tree, 
full  of  dead  suckers  and  crossing 
limbs,  with  foliage  all  gray  with 
red-spider  work  and  dropping  off 
the  tips  by  the  end  of  July.  The 
almond-growing  districts  are  work- 
ing into  a  regular  system  of  care  and 
attention,  not  before  they  needed  ft, 
but — oh,  those  roadside  and  border 
trees  where  a  man  doesn't  own  a 
spray  pump!  They  are  surely  un- 
profitable servants. 

Gloria  in  Excelsis,  Deo. 

October  17  and  18 — these  last  two 
days  farmers  and  dried  fruit  men 
have  been  blessing  the  north  wind, 
literally  giving  thanks  for  it.  The 
dried  fruit  and  raisin  men  have  been 
extra  busy  and  more  has  been  ac- 
complished than  in  any  previous 
week  or  two.  The  bean  men  are 
pulling  to  beat  the  band  and  turn- 
ing what  are  in  windrow.  It  will 
enable  the  sugar  beet  men  to  clean 
up  what  there  is  left  and  the  rice 
men  will  be  right  into  harvest. 
Here's  hoping  the  weather  is  pro- 
pitious anyway  till  this  brief  notice 
gets  to  press.  We  are  getting  almost 
afraid  to  record  current  conditions 
these  days.  This  is  probably  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Califor- 
nia when  all  men  have  blessed  the 
north  wind  and  welcomed  it. 

An  Old  Apricot  Orchard. 

We  recently  passed  by  the  original 
Briggs  apricot  orchard  near  Yuba 
City,  now  owned  by  Dr.  Jackson. 
The  variety  is  called  "White  Royal" 
and  only  about  five  acres  of  the  old 
orchard  is  left.  Last  year  2000 
crates  of  fruit  were  shipped  from 
these  trees,  which  are  over  50  years 
old  and  have  not  been  plowed  or 
sprayed  for  20  years.  They  still 
look  strong  and  vigorous.  The  ground 
is  used  as  a  pasture,  so  of  course  the 
trees  are  bare  of  foliage  as  high  as 
a  cow  can  reach.  We  are  not  rec- 
ommending this  kind  of  manage- 
ment, but  it  is  interesting  as  show- 
ing what  apricots  will  do  on  good 
ground  under  adverse  circumstances. 

Assn.  Saved  Pear  Growers  Money. 

The  California  Pear  Growers'  As- 
sociation has  recently  joined  the 
California  Federation  of  Farmers' 
Co-operative  Marketing  Associations. 
The  Pear  Growers'  Association,  ac- 
cording to  President  F.  T.  Swett,  has 
just  closed  its  first  season,  a  very 
successful  one.  While  the  organ- 
ization expense  was  only  $3,000 
total,  due  to  the  directors  having 
donated  their  time,  the  association 
in  its  first  month  made  contracts 
which  saved  over  $100,000  to  the 
growers,  including  the  $10  per  ton 
increase  on  low-priced  pre-war  con- 
tracts. 

Loss  Reduced  hy  Evaporator. 

George  H.  Hecke,  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Horticulture,  says  his  loss 
on  60  acres  of  prunes  will  not  be 


more  than  25  per  cent,  owing  to  the 
fact  of  his  having  an  evaporator  on 
the  place  to  help  out.  Fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  balance  will  be  No.  2s. 
On  the  8th  he  was  dipping  his  last 
picking  of  green  fruit,  and  it  looked 
good.  That  which  had  been  through 
the  rain  and  rehandled  looked  fair, 
and  the  best  of  it  very  good.  Be- 
sides, Mr.  Hecke  had  50  tons  already 
harvested  and  in  the  warehouse  be- 
fore the  storm. 

A  Faithful  Record  of  Service. 

At  George  Roy's  place  on  the  San 
Juan  ridge  there  are  some  remark- 
able old  pear  trees — old  *49ers — one 
of  which  is  reported  to  have  carried 
3000  pounds  of  pears  one  year.  It 
is  a  Winter  Nelis.  We  cannot 'prove 
this,  but  are  willing  to  believe  it. 
The  average  tonnage  per  acre  on 
the  upland  in  Nevada  county  is 
probably  five  tons  where  clay  Is 
close.  On  the  deep  soils,  and  on 
bottom  land,  this  should  increase  to 
eight  tons  to  the  acre  for  mature 
trees. 

Persimmons  Being  Shipped. 

Newcastle  and  down  the  line  Is 
shipping  persimmons,  for  whic  h  there 
seems  to  be  a  steady  demand.  New 
York  seems  to  appreciate  them,  and 
from  an  aesthetic  standpoint  a  No.  1 
"Wonderful"  is  certainly  a  delight 
to  the  eye,  both  in  form  and  color. 
As  a  commercial  product  its  scope  is 
limited,  but  every  garden  in  Califor- 
nia should  have  one  of  these  bushes, 
which  are  beautiful  all  the  year  and 
showy  twice — when  in  bloom  and  at 
harvest  time. 

More  Dried  Fruit  Wanted. 

More  dried  fruit  and  other  Cali- 
fornia products  than  ever  will  be 
needed  to  feed  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  enemy  prisoners  that  have 
been  rounded  up  during  the  last  few 
months.  The  kaiser  and  his  staff 
probably  had  to  console  themselves 
with  this  reflection  while  they  were 
hiding  in  the  cellar  at  Mannheim  to 
boost  the  morale  of  their  men. 

A  New  Dip. 

Leland  Boggs  of  Napa,  on  redip- 
ping  his  prunes,  used  2  pounds  of 
cooking  soda,  1  pound  of  lye,  and 
y,  pound  of  alum  to  20  gallons  of 
water.  He  says  they  came  out  fine 
and  in  good  condition.  He  saved  the 
entire  crop  from  his  young  trees 
(about  four  tons),  the  first  fruit 
they  have  borne. 

Future  for  Pear*  and  Almonds. 

One  of  the  things  that  can  be  said 
of  the  road  from  Grass  Valley  to 
Marysville  is  that  it  is  picturesque 
throughout  its  36  miles  of  length, 
while  the  variations  in  the  roadbed 
Itself  dispel  monotony  and  inspire 
hope.  We  saw  much  land  that  we 
I  thought  should  be  fair  for  pears, 
]  also  some  good  almond  land. 

Prune  Prices. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  losses 
by  prune  growers  from  the  inclement 
season  there  is  a  movement  on  foot 
to  revise  prices.  When  the  Govern- 
ment set  the  price  there  was  four 
times  more  tonnage  in  sight  than 
exists  now.  And  the  Government 
takes"  all  the  best,  naturally. 

Loss  in  Napa  and  Sonoma  Counties. 

The  loss  of  prunes  In  Napa  and 
Sonoma  counties  is  now  estimated  at 
1  50  per  cent  of  the  total  crop. 


Fifteen  nationalities  are  repre- 
sented in  one  cotton  picking  group 
of  50  on  a  plantation  at  Fertilla, 
Riverside  county.     There  are  eight 


religions  represented  and  several  ex- 
clusive groups  work  alone  and  never 
mix  with  the  rest,  on  racial  prin- 
ciples. 


Horticultural  Week— Riverside,  November  11-16. 

First — The  fifty-first  State  Convention  of  Fruit  Growers  and  Farmers. 
Second— The  Annual  State  Convention  of  the  California  Association 

of  Nurserymen. 

Third— The  First  Interstate  Plant  Quarantine  Conference— delegates 
from  every  Western  State  and  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Fourth — First  Vegetable  Growers'  Conference. 

Fifth— Annual  Convention  of  the  State  Association,  of  Horticultural 
Commissioners.  .  1 

These  five  big  conventions  in  conjunction  compose  Horticultural 
Week.  In  addition  to  the  usual  programs,  speakers  of  national  reputa- 
tion on  War,  Food  Production  and  Labor  will  introduce  and  lead  their 
subjects  in  discussion. 
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JOSEPH  OPPENHEIM 

Inventor  of 

New  Idea  and  Nisco  Spreader 

Founder  of  thoNew  Idea  Spreader  Company 

About  18  years  ago  when  the  mails 
brought  to  Joseph  Oppenheim  the  pat- 
ent papers  covering  his  wide-spread- 
ing distributor,  he  sat  for  a  while  in 
deep  thought.  When  asked  what  was 
on  his  mind,  he  said: 

"I  am  sorry  that  a  patent  is  good  for  only 
17  years.  It  will  take  at  least  15  years  to 
educate  the  people  to  the  wide-spreading  ma- 
chine, and  within  two  years  after  these  pat- 
ents expire,  competition  will  be  imitating  and 
copying." 

What  a  truly  remarkable  insight  into  the 
future !  How  thoroughly  his  words  have 
come  true !  At  that  time  we  were  building 
less  than  100  spreaders  a  year  and  everybody 
ridiculed  the  invention,  calling  it  "Oppen- 
heim's  wind  mill,"  and  other  choice  names. 
But  he  was  not  discouraged  and  went  forward 
with  a  strong  faith,  and  today,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  competition  did  what  he  fore- 
saw, our  business  has  grown  until  we  are 
the  largest  exclusive  spreader  manufacturers 
in  the  world. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Company  is  a 
partnership  owned  entirely  by  Joseph  Oppen- 
heim's  six  children,  who  pride  themselves  on 
putting  into  every  machine  they  make,  the 
quality  and  the  service  which  was  their 
father's  ideal. 


NEW  IDEA  SXg  STRAW 
Spreader  Attachment 

Here's  another  New  Idea  improve- 
ment which  will  mean  much  to  the 
farmer.    It  enables  you  to  use  your 

grain  straw,  which  has  a  fertilizing  value  of 
about  $8  per  ton,  for  improving  your  land 
and  crops  instead  of  selling  it  "for  a  song" 
or  burning  it  in  the  fields. 

Easily  and  quickly  attached  to  New  Idea 
or  Nisco  Spreaders,  giving  you  two  machines 
in  one  for  very  little  additional  cost. 

Write  us  direct  for  illustrated  circular. 


The  Original  Wide  Spreading  Spreader 

Have  you  read  the  little  story  in  the  panel  at  the  left)  It  conveys 
a  real  message  to  you  and  every  progressive  farmer  who  uses  or  should 
use  a  mechanical  spreader.  When  you  invest  your  hard-earned  money 
to  the  amount  that  a  good  spreader  must  cost  in  these  days,  you  can- 
not afford  to  be  satisfied  with  a  device  which  simply  dumps  the  manure  nor  even 
one  that  throws  it  some  distance,  here  in  chunks  and  there  so  thin  you  can't  see 
it.  It  is  real  service  that  you  want  in  spreading  the  manure  evenly  and  widely 
and  thoroughly  shredded;  a  machine  that  you  can  load  easily  and  which  your 
horses  can  pull  without  undue  strain.  Is  there  any  better  way  to  get  all  these 
desirable  quantities  than  by  going  to  the  original  source?  There  is  more  truth  than 
poetry  in  the  saying  that 

"An  imitation — be  it  ever  so  good — 
is  still  an  imitation.9' 

The  growth  of  our  business  testifies  that  the  majority  of  farmers  realize  this 
and  prefer  the  original.  They  want  the  machine  that  Joseph  Oppenheim  in- 
vented, and  which  his  family  is  building  at  present  in  immense  quantities. 

The  Nisco  Spreader  gives  you  not  only  all  the  advantages  enumerated  above, 
but  it  has  another  very  strong  feature  in  its  favor,  and  that  is,  the  machine  is 
built  to  last.  It  takes  years  to  wear  one  out,  and  we  guarantee  it  for  a  year  against 
breakage  from  any  cause.  Tens  of  thousands  of  "Niscos"  have  been  sold  all 
over  the  country.  Some  of  them  sold  years  ago  are  still  rendering  faithful  service, 
while  many  an  imitation  has  gone  to  the  scrap  heap  of  forgotten  things. 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  which  will  give  you  full  details.  Better  still,  go  to  the 
nearest  Nisco  dealer  and  let  him  show  you  the  machine.  If  you  don't  know  who  he  is,  or 
there  is  none  close  by,  write  to  us  or  the  nearest  branch  listed  below,  and  we  will  see  that  you 
get  full  information  promptly. 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  be  glad  to  see  that  you  get  a  copy  of  our  book  entitled, 
"Helping*. Mother  Nature,"  which  has  a  wealth  of  information  about  manure  not  usually  pub- 
lished.   It  won't  cost  you  a  cent. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Company 

Spreader  Specialists  Coldwater,  Ohio 

OFFICES  AT 

Harrisburg,  Pa.        Jackson,  Mich.         Minneapolis,  Minn.  Omaha,  Neb.          St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Columbus,  Ohio      Indianapolis,  Ind.     Chicago,  111.  Kansas  City,  Mo.     Guelph,  Ont. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS 
Poison  Imp.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Wallace  Corcoran  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

I    Pacific  Imp.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  U) 
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Spanish  and  Sweet  Chestnuts 


I  u  ill.    Rural   I   i--.  San  Francisco. 

The  California  Mountain  Fruit 
Company  in  Nevada  county  has  ten 
acres  of  chestnuts  planted  out  in 
its  orchard  as  an  experiment.  E.  A. 
Holster,  the  manager,  who  also  has 
an  interest  in  these  orchards,  showed 
us  some  Rochester  and  Rochester 
No.  20,  which  were  as  good  fruit  as 
is  ever  shown  in  the  California  mar- 
kets. The  trees  are  planted  40  feet 
apart  and  have  made  really  wonder- 
ful growth  on  a  reddish  clay  loam 
soil  of  good  quality  and  depth.  The 
fruit,  was  about  ripe  and  many  of 
the  burrs  were  bursting  (October  9). 
The  heavy  early  autumn  rains  and 
subsequent  warm  weather  had  start- 
ed the  trees  up  again  and  we  no- 
ticed a  number  of  blooms  on  the 
terminals,  also  a  few  tiny  young 
burrs  appearing. 


A  PROMISING  EXPERIMENT. 

This  experiment  seems  to  be  a 

promising  one  for  Nevada  county. 
We  would  also  like  to  see  it  tried  in 
Humboldt  and  Mendocino  counties, 
where  there  is  a  good  depth  of  rea- 
sonably well-drained  soil.  There  are 
probably  a  few  trees  scattered  around 
there  now.  but  most  that  we  have 
seen,  though  thrifty  growers,  bear 
small  fruit  of  like  value  for  the 
market. 

A.  L.  Wisker  of  the  Loma  Rica 
Nursery  at  Grass  Valley  also  has  six 
or  seven  of  the  improved  varieties 
which  he  is  going  to  try  out.  So 
far  as  he  has  gone  at  present,  he 
favors  the  Rochester  No.  20.  He 
has  seedlings  of  the  American  Sweet, 
which  he  says  make  a  better  union 


with  the  improved  varieties  than  do 
the  European  or  Asiatic  types.  He 
told  us  that  last  week's  price  on  the 
improved  chestnuts  in  New  York  was 
$15  a  bushel.  This  makes  walnuts 
look  cheap! 


WIDENING  INTEREST  IN  CHESTNUTS. 

We  were  not  searching  for  chest- 
nuts— nobody  ever  does — but  were 
only  investigation  horticultural  con- 
ditions generally;  yet  in  two  days 
we  happened  upon  three  different 
men  who  were  experimenting  with 
this  fruit.  The  other  man  was  Geo. 
P.  Weldon,  chief  deputy  of  the  State 
Commission  of  Horticulture,  who 
showed  us  some  eight  samples  of 
improved  nuts  he  had  collected  and 
was  going  to  try  out.  Therefore,  if 
anyone  is  interested  they  might 
write  to  Mr.  Weldon  or  Mr.  Wisker. 
E.  A.  Riehl  of  Alton,  111.,  is  an  au- 
thority on  chestnuts  and  we  hope  to 
get  more  information  on  this  tree. 
Anyone  who  intends  planting  one  in 
the  yard  for  beauty — and  it  is  a 
beautiful  tree — would  do  well  to  buy 
or  obtain  trees  of  the  improved 
type,  which  would  afford  profit  as 
well  as  pleasure.  We  are  promised 
reports  from  these  people  who  are 
experimenting  and  hope  to  examine 
their  problems  in  person  from  time 
to  time. 


Bean  growers  of  Merced  county 
are  rapidly  signing  up  for  member- 
ship in  the  California  Bean  Grow- 
ers' Association,  a  co-operative  or- 
ganization. 


Some  Olive  Problems 


Today's  Dream— 
Tomorrow's  Reality 

Electricity  offers  to  the 
farmer  of  the  present  the  means  of  eliminating 
the  monotonous  grind  from  the  day's  routine. 

G-E  Motors  Save  Labor 

You  can  free  yourself  from  the  physical 
exhaustion  resulting  from  farm  drudgery  if 
you  use  G-E  motor-driven  machinery  to  milk 
your  cows,  separate  cream,  churn  butter,  cut 
feed  and  ensilage,  saw  wood,  thresh  grain, 
pump  water  and  perform  the  many  other 
tasks  which  make  up  the  necessary  activities 
of  the  working  day.  The  cost  for  power  is 
less  than  the  wages  of  one  farm  hand.  Ask 
your  lighting  company  or  our  nearest  office 
for  full  particulars. 

General  Electric  Company 

San  Francisco  Office : 
Rialto  Bldg. 

6771 


Los  Angeles  Office: 
Corporation  Bldg. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

The  planting  of  olives  this  season 
will  be  almost  entirely  confined  to 
replacing  missing  trees.  We  called 
on  Dr.  E.  H.  Buffum  of  the  Califor- 
nia Olive  Association,  who  has  a 
fine  plantation  and  a  pretty  .home 
at  Fairoaks.  He  says  the  season  is 
a  little  earlier  than  usual.  The 
picking  of  Manzanillos  has  already 
begun  (October  9)  He  showed  us, 
in  comparing  some  trees,  the  neces- 
sity of  careful  pruning,  especially 
in  a  year  like  the  present,  saying 
that  the  tendency  was  to  leave  too 
much  wood  on  the  trees,  thus  im- 
pairing the  size  and  quality  of  the 
fruit;  and,  further,  that  olives  do 
not  require  the  close  cutting  that  is 
practised  near  the  coast  owing  to 
the  greater  heat  of  the  interior,  so 
that  climatic  conditions  as  well  as 
the  character  of  the  tree,  must  be 
considered  in  thinning  out  and  cut- 
ting back. 

MEDIUM-SIZED   OLIVES  POPULAR. 

Dr.  Buffum  also  said  that  they 
had  an  increased  demand  for  me- 
dium-sized olives,  for  which  they 
had  provided  and  which-  had  been 
advertised  through  slips  in  each 
orange  box.  One  of  these  slips  pre- 
sented entitled  any  buyer  to  a  sam- 
ple of  the  olives  sent  by  mail,  which 
resulted  in  further  orders  for  the 
canned  ripe  olive. 

Another  interesting  problem  which 
came  up  in  our  discussion  was  the 
distance  olives  should  be  planted 
apart  on  this  ground.    If  they  are 


Press  by  John  i.  Fox.] 

planted  too  close  together,  cover- 
crops  will  not  grow  owing  to  the 
heavy  shading  of  the  ground.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  treeB  are  smaller 
and  the  fruit  is  more  accessible. 

CROWDED  OR  OPEN  PLANTING. 

If  the  trees  are  planted  too  far 
apart,  they  grow  so  big  that  the 
expense  of  harvesting  from  a  tall 
tree  is  almost  prohibitive,  but  cover- 
crops  can  be  grown  and  Bpray  out- 
fits, etc.,  can  be  easily  maneuvered 
through  the  orchard.  No  definite 
conclusion  was  arrived  at  except 
that  an  endeavor  must  be  made  to- 
keep  the  trees  within  due  picking 
bounds.  As  with  the  cherry,  nobody 
seems  to  know  how  to  do  this  yet, 
but  every  grower  wants  to. 

VARIETIES  MUCH  MIXED. 

There  is  quite  a  mixture  of  varie- 
ties of  olives  at  Fairoaks,  including 
the  Mission.  Nevadilla  Blanea.  Se- 
villano,  Ascolano  and  others.  There 
is  about  60  per  cent  of  a  crop  this 
year,  which  has  been  increased  in 
quality  by  the  early  rains. 


The  construction  of  a  grain  ele- 
vator of  8000-sack  capacity  is  among 
the  improvements  being  made  on  the 
Bellevue  ranch  of  the  Crocker-Huff- 
man Land  and  Water  Company,  says 
a  report  from  Merced.  The  original 
unit  is  to  include  two  corrugated 
Iron  bins  set  on  concrete,  intended 
to  do  away  with  the  use  of  sacks 
and  to  have  the  grain  kept  where  it 
is  rat-proof. 


Unarmed  Arms  of  the  Service 


Men  from  the  battle  front 
who  have  been  holding  the 
line  for  months  and  years  com- 
plain of  the  monotony  of  war. 
The  soldier's  life  in  the  trenches 
soon  ceases  to  be  a  novelty 
and  becomes  a  tedious  routine. 

The  morale  of  the  army  is 
of  supreme  importance  and 
the  greatest  military  authorities 
of  the  world  are  enthusiastic 
in  their  praise  of  the  organiza- 
tions which  make  it  their 
business  to  keep  the  soldier 
in  good  spirits. 

This  work,  like  that  of  the 
Signal  Corps,  has  been  more 
highly  developed  in  this  war 


than  ever  before.  Huts  for 
amusement,  comfort  and  re- 
cuperation of  the  fighting  men 
are  in  the  trenches  as  well  as 
behind  the  lines.  The  un- 
armed workers  go  about  their 
duties  under  shell  fire  as 
coolly  and  .as  self-forgetfully 
as  the  telephone  men  of  the 
Signal  Corps  who  are  fre- 
quently their  neighbors,  and 
who  keep  intact,  often  under 
a  hail  of  bullets,  the  indispen- 
sable lines  of  communication. 

It  is  for  us  who  remain  at 
home  to  support  these  un- 
armed heroes  to  the  utmost, 
with  our  gifts,  our  labor,  and 
our  unbreakable  morale. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  companies 


One  Policy 


One  Syttem 


Universal  Sertric* 
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How  a  Lima  Bean  Grower  Gets  Good  Seed 


[Written  for  PaciBo  Sural  Press.] 


L.  ('.  Luhr  of  Eneinitas  has  con- 
structed a  bean  grader  by  the  use 
of  which  he  believes  he  can  improve 
the  quality  of  his  seed  for  the  com- 
ing year,  says  the,  San  Diego  Farm 
Bureau  Monthly.  It  is  a  very  slow 
and  tedious  job  to  pick  out  the  pop- 
pers and  small  limas  by  hand,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  about  one 
farmer  in  fifty  will  take  the  trouble 
to  do  it,  for  it  takes  about  a  day 
to  pick  over  a  sack.  With  the  use 
of  this  grader,  an  80-pound  sack  of 
beans  can  be  picked  over  in  from 
50  to  60  minutes  by  one  man. 

This  grader  consists  of  a  trough 
about  18  inches  wide  and  6Vz  feet 
in  length.  It  is  divided  off  into 
thrcp  divisions.  The  bottom  of  the 
first  division,  which  is  30  inches  in 
length,  is  made  up  of  one-half  round 
material.  These  small  round  red- 
wood cleats  run  lengthwise  up  the 
trough,  and  are  about  three-six- 
teenths inch  apart,  that  is,  they  are 
just  wide  enough  to  allow  a  popper 
to  fall  through,  but  will  not  allow 
the  thick  lima  bean,  either  the  large 
or  small,  to  pass  through. 

On  the  under  side  of  these  one- 
half-round  cleats  a  supporting  board 
is  nailed  15  inches  from  the  top  of 
the  trough.  This  keeps  the  cleats 
firm  and  prevents  them  from  shov- 
inv  over  and  allowing  any  of  the 
large  beans  to  pass  through.  About 
two  gallons  of  beans  are  poured  onto 
the  slats  at  one  time.  The  operator 
then  places  one  hand  on  top  of  the 
slats  and  o*e  hand  on  the  bottom 
(the  bottom  of  the  slats  being  flat, 
of  course)  and  moves  the  beans 
around  over  the  top  of  the  slats,  and 
also  slides  them  along  by  rubbing 
on  the  underside.  This  keeps  the 
beans  well  spread  out,  allowing  the 
thin  poppers  to  pass  through  the 
slits  between  the  one-half-round 
slats.  In  this  way  the  beans  are 
worked  off  the  slats  onto  the  wire 
screen  of  which  the  next  division  is 
composed. 

This  wire  screen  extends  for  30 
inches  along  the  bottom  of  the 
trough.  It  is  made  of  galvanized 
wire,  with  %-inch  mesh.  By  con- 
tinual stirring  around,  the  beans  are 
well  spread  over  this  wire,  and  the 
small  limas  fall  through  into  a  box 
which  is  set  under  the  screen.  By 
continual  rubbing  on  top  and  bot- 


tom, the  beans  are  kept  spread  in  a 
thin  layer  over  the  wire,  and  very 
few  small  beans  pass  over  the  wire. 

The  next  compartment  is  about 
15  to  20  inches  in  length  and  con- 
sists of  a  solid  board  bottom.  Prom 
the  end  of  this  compartment  a 
pointed  snout  is  built,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  sack  is  hung  to  catch  the 
beans  that  the  operator  passes  over 
this  last  compartment.  The  beans 
are  slowly  shoved  over  this  board 
floor,  and  all  the  broken  or  injured 
beans  are  removed.  When  the  beans 
pass  into  the  sack,  you  have  a  large, 
well-filled  lima  bean,  which,  if  given 
the  proper  cultivation,  will  produce 
a  vine  which  should  greatly  increase 
the  amount  of  beans  obtained  per 
acre. 

The  sides  of  the  trough  are  about 
5  to  6  inches  in  width,  and  are  made 
out  of  any  old  lumber  you  may  hap- 
pen to  have.  The  legs  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trough  are  placed  about 
14  inches  from  the  end,  and  are  30 
inches  in  height.     The  legs  at  the 


top  of  the  trough  are  placed  14 
inches  from  the  end,  and  are  about 
42  inches  in  height.  This  gives  a 
slope  of  about  12  to  13  inches,  which 
allows  the  beans  to  fall  from  the 
trough  very  slowly. 

On  the  average,  about  G  to  8 
pounds  of  small  limas  and  poppers 
are  removed  during  this  process.  All 
the  beans  that  are  removed  would 


produce  a  high  percentage  of  pop- 
pers or  small,  undesirable  lima  beans, 
so  by  grading  them  out  you  will 
increase  the  quality  of  bean  pro- 
duced, and  also  the  quantity,  for  a 
large  number  of  the  poppers  are 
never  passed  through  the  harvester, 
lor  the  pod  breaks  before  the  time 
of  harvesting,  scattering  the  beans 
over  the  ground. 


Cuts  Irrigation 

Ditches 


This  implement  cuts  irrigation 
ditches,  laterals  and  other  ditches, 
quicker,  cheaper  and  better  than  any 
other  machine  ever  built.    It's  the 


Sent  on 
10  days' 
Trial 

DITCHER -TERRACER 

Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  up  to  4  feet.  Builds  ter- 
races, levels  and  scrapes  land,  grades  roads. 
Light  draft.  All  steel;  reversible.  Does  work 
of  100  men.   Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  Sold  on 
money  back  guarantee.   You  will  want  a  Simplex. 

SIMPLEX  FARM  DITCHER  COMPANY,  Incorporated,  Box  77,  Owensboro,  Ky, 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton       B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  Los  Angeles 

Distributors 


Be  Sure  to 


HELP  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Have  you  written  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
lately  and  failed  to  receive  a  satis- 
factory reply?  If  so,  don't  criticise 
Uncle  Sam  too  harshly,  for  owing 
to  the  enormous  increase  of  war 
work  the  departments  have  been 
flooded  with  letters  of  inquiry  on 
every  conceivable  subject,  and  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  give  many 
of  these  letters  proper  attention. 

There  is  published  daily  at  Wash- 
ington a  Government  newspapei  — 
the  Official  U.  S.  Bulletin.  This 
paper  prints  every  day  all  the  more 
important  rulings,  decisions,  regula- 
tions, proclamations,  orders,  etc.,  and 
is  posted  daily  in  every  public  office 
in  the  United  States;  also  it  may 
be  found  on  file  at  all  libraries, 
chambers  of  commerce,  offices  of 
mayors,  governors  and  state  officials. 
By  consulting  these  files  most  ques- 
tions will  be  found  readily  an- 
swered;' there  will  be  little  neces- 
sity for  letter  writing;  the  unneces- 
sary congestion  of  the  mails  will  be 
relieved;  and  the  mass  of  business 
that  is  piling  up  in  the  Government 
departments  will  be  eased.  Hun- 
dreds of  clerks  now  answering  cor- 
respondence will  be  enabled  to  give 
their  attention  to  more  important 
work,  for  by  consulting  these  Bulle- 
tins you  not  only  will  get  quicker 
information  but  at  the  same  time 
will  be  rendering  a  patriotic  ser- 
vice.  

Earle  Mills,  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner of  Butte  county,  recently  called 
attention  to  an  error  in  our  issue  of 
Oct.  19th,  entitled  "Planting  and  Care 
of  Nursery  Stock."  Following  is  a 
correction  of  the  error,  "Let  the  belly 
of  the  tree  face  southwest  and  the 
hollow  towards  the  northeast." 


VOTE 

on  November  5th 

No  farm  work  can  be  too  pressing,  no  If  nothing  else — your  duty  as  a  patriot 

weather  too  bad  to  keep  you  from  voting  and  citizen  should  prompt  you  to  visit 

on  Tuesday,  November  5th.  the  Polls  that  Day. 

And — if  you  believe  in  progressive  legislation  and  clean  Government  vote 


FOR  THESE 


FOR  GOVERNOR 

WM.  D.  STEPHENS 

Formerly  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  then  Congressman, 
now  Governor  of  California.  A  consistent  supporter 
of  progressive  and  humane  legislation,  including  the 
State  Railroad  Commission,  Blue  Sky  Law,  Rural 
Credits,  Flood  Control,  Utilization  of  Water  Re- 
sources, Woman  Suffrage,  Red  Light  Abatement, 
Closing  of  Saloons,  Ratification  of  National  Prohi- 
bition Amendment,  and  the  Land  Settlement  Act. 


FOR  LIEUT.  GOVERNOR 

C.  C.  YOUNG 

Member  of  State  Assembly  from  Berkeley  ten 
years.  Speaker  (Presiding  Officer)  of  Assembly  for 
six  years  of  that  time,  including  last  session.  His 
record  in  the  Legislature  has  been  one  hundred  per 
cent  good  in  the  support  of  progressive  legislation 
and  every  moral  issue.  He  stands  flatly  on  the  same 
platform  as  Governor  Stephens. 
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Thousands  of  Acres  of  Asparagus 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges 


TWO  THOUSAND  eight  hundred 
acres  of  asparagus  makes  a 
whale  of  a  lot  of  good  eating 
and  more  work  than  could  be 
obtained  for  it  this  year,  yet 
that  much  asparagus  is  owned  and 
operated  by  one  man;  and  nearly 
nine  times  that  much  is  grown  in 
the  principal  asparagus  producing 
section  of  California.  This  is  the 
great  Delta  region  of  islands  sur- 
rounded by  navigable  streams  and 
"sloughs"  from  the  Sacramento,  San 
Joaquin,  and  Mokelumne  rivers.  The 
man  who  owns  one-ninth  of  the 
acreage  and  who  marketed  more 
than  one-ninth  of  California's  as- 
paragus crop  this  year  is  an  unas- 
suming gentleman  whose  establish- 
ments comprise  most  of  the  business 
part  of  his  home  town  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River.  Alex  Brown  stood  on 
the  street  which  winds  along  the 
levee  through  Walnut  Grove  and 
gave  us  the  notes  in  regard  to  his 
own  holdings  from  which  we  write. 
Conditions  and  practices  in  the  other 
fields  are  of  the  same  nature. 

\  [ELDS  AMI  PRH  Eg. 

A  two-fifths  share  of  the  crop  is 
expected  to  pay  all  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  marketing  except  labor,  and 
net  $40  to  $.r>0  per  acre  to  the  owner 
for  use  of  his  land,  giving  the  ten- 
ants three-fifths  of  the  crop  for  their 
labor  alone. 

When  asparagus  is  at  its  prime 
age,  six  or  seven  years  old  gener- 
ally, some  land  yields  160  to  170 
boxes  per  acre.  Other  land  yields 
not  over  100.  A  good  average  is 
about  140  boxes,  each  weighing 
about  47  pounds  net.  and  thus  total- 
ing about  6580  pounds  per  acre. 
Cutting  begins  about  March  1,  but 
does  not  get  heavy  until  the  last  ten 
days  of  that  month.  The  March 
cutting  is  shipped  East.  Returns 
last  season  averaged  about  $2.40  per 
crate  of  over  24  pounds  net,  after 
paying  freight  and  selling  charges; 
but  some  shippers  found  their  ex- 
penses ate  •  up  the  returns.  Mr. 
Brown  and  his  sons  supervised  the 
packing  and  shipping  of  his  crop, 
employing  175  to  300  hands  daily  at 
Walnut  Grove;  and  they  made  good 
money.  Through  April,  May  and 
June  the  local  branches  of  several 
big  canning  companies  take  the 
"grass."  They  paid  $\ic  per  pound 
last  season,  though  they  had  con- 
tracted much  of  it  at  a  lower  price. 
Even  at  3lic,  most  growers  lost  a 
considerable  acreage  because  they 
could  not  get  the  labor  at  wages 
that  would  leave  anything.  Still  less 
could  have  been  cut  if  prices  for  the 
crop  had  been  held  lower. 

No  new  fields  are  to  be  planted 
until  the  labor  situation  becomes 
easier  except  the  300  acres  proposed 
by  Mr.  Brown. 

LONGEVITY,  SOIL,  ETC. 

The  usual  profitable  life  of  aspara- 
gus plants  in  the  sediment-peat  of 
the  Delta  is  about  twelve  years. 
With  a  large  proportion  of  sediment, 
they  live  longer  but  do  not  grow  so 
early  in  the  season.  Each  year  the 
crown  from  which  shoots  grow  be- 
comes bigger  around  and  nearer  the 
surface.  Crowns  of  old  plants  may 
be  16  inches  in  diameter,  the  poor- 
est, most  spindly  shoots  coming  from 
the  older  portions  nearer  the  center. 
They  must  be  kept  covered  with  dirt, 
which  is  done  by  disk  cultivators, 
until  the  rows  are  a  foot  or  higher 
and  there  is  but  little  additional  dirt 
available  between  the  rows.  None 
is  cut  until  the  second  year  after 
planting  the  roots.  It  then  yields 
up  to  1000  pounds  per  acre,  and  in- 
creases each  year  until  its  prime,  as 
noted  above. 

There  must  be  special  virtue  in 
the  peat-sediment  soil  of  these  is- 
lands, for  nowhere  else  in  this  State 
is  there  an  asparagus  district  that 
attracts  much  attention  except  the 
early  crop  from  a  few  hundred  acres 
in  Imperial  Valley.  There  is  a 
touch  of  white  alkali  salts  in  the 
Delta,  as  elsewhere  in  similarly  re- 
claimed lands,  and  this  is  no  partic- 
ular detriment. 


We  Wish  Potato  Markets 
Were  Better 

It  would  be  nice  if  we  could  hold 
forth  much  hope  for  better  potato 
prices  before  the  present  crop 
spoils.  The  acreage  in  the  United 
States  is  somewhat  larger  than  a 
five-year  average  and  the  crop  is 
being  put  onto  all  markets  in  ex- 
cess of  demand,  causing  weak 
prices.  The  California  crop  was 
somewhat  damaged  by  rains,  espe- 
cially where  poorly  drained.  As  no 
frosts  have  come,  those  already 
dug  or  already  mature  will  not  keep 
long  and  are  not  fit  for  storage. 
Those  not  yet  mature  are  likely  to 
keep  well  in  the  ground.  Idaho 
and  Washington  potatoes  are  com- 
ing into  California  markets,  even 
to  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles,  at 
prices  which  hold  the  market  for 
California  spuds  below  what  many 
consider  their  costs  of  production. 

One  Delta  grower  who  used  to 
grow  4,000  acres  has  100,000  sacks 
from  1,000  acres  this  year — about 
half  dug  and  hardly  salable  above 
the  $1.50  per  cwt.  which  he  figures 
as  his  cost  of  production.  These 
are  of  good  stock,  well  graded,  as 
are  most  of  California  potatoes.  It 
is  well  to  emphasize  at  this  time 
of  prices  which  are  slack  as  related 
to  costs  of  production,  that  the 
grower  who  does  not  sort  and 
grade  his  potatoes  reasonably  close 
must  pay  more  for  sorting,  grading, 
and  resacking  at  the  market  end 
than  he  would  have  paid  at  home. 
He  will  also  find  that  recently  in- 
creased freight  on  the  potatoes 
culled  out,  amounts  to  more  than 
the  price  he  gets  for  the  culls.  If 
they  are  not  culled  out,  he  will  find 
the  price  on  the  whole  lot  reduced 
more  than  proportionately.  Mean- 
while he  will  have  paid  several  dol- 
lars per  month  and  board  for  labor 
to  handle  the  culls  along  with  the 
better  potatoes,  17  to  26Y2  cents 
for  extra  sacks  to  carry  them,  and 
$1.25  per  pound  for  twine  to  sew 
the  sacks.  While  culling  and  grad- 
ing potatoes  at  home,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  well  filled  sacks  ex- 
posing potatoes  across  the  end 
often  bring  several  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight more  than  slackly  filled 
sacks.  There  may  be  some  hope 
for  holders  of  sound,  well-graded 
potatoes  in  the  fact  that  many  will 
spoil  and  that  beans  also  have  suf- 
fered severely  by  weather,  wheat 
restrictions  are  still  rather  tight, 
more  potatoes  will  be  dried  than 
ever  before,  and  other  foods  are 
relatively  high  priced.  Anyhow,  it 
seems  like  nothing  will  be  gained 
by  rushing  great  amounts  onto  the 
market  now. 


Cultivation  and  the  characteristic 
lateral  seepage  of  peaty  soils  from 
the  rivers  and  sloughs  supply  and 
hold  plenty  of  moisture,  so  irriga- 
tion is  seldom  practiced.  Where  soil 
gets  so  dry  as  to  require  irrigation, 
it  is  flooded  quickly  and  the  water 
shut  off  soon  to  avoid  damage.  Drain- 
age is  necessary  if  the  water-table 
gets  up  among  the  roots,  or  they 
would  rot.  No  fertilizer  or  manure 
have  been  applied. 

BANDUNG  THE  CROP. 

The  Brown  acreage  is  leased  to 
tenants  who  occupy  nineteen  differ- 
ent camps  and  each  with  100  to  175 
acres;  though  100  acres  is  about  as 
much  as  one  camp  can  handle  right- 
ly. Tenants  furnish  labor  only,  and 
get  60  per  cent  of  the  crop;  They 
sublet  the  cutting  to  contractors  at 
about  $1.20  per  cwt.  last  year  for 
cutting  average  crops,  about  $1  for 
young  four-year  "grass,"  and  up  to 
$1.50  for  old  fields  which  produce 
more  spindly  shoots  and  less  weight 
per  acre.  It  costs  more  early  in  the 
season  when  shoots  are  scarce.  Cut- 
ting requires  about  20  men  per  100 


acres.  Hauling,  washing,  culling, 
and  cutting  to  proper  lengths  re- 
quires five  men  more  per  100  acres. 

CUTTING  FOR  THE  CANNERIES. 

During  the  canning  season  every 
acre  must  be  cut  every  day  or  it  is 
not  fit  for  use.  This  is  because  the 
canneries  require  white  shoots  that 
have  not  been  greened  by  exposure 
to  sunlight.  The  best  shoots  are 
those  cut  when  they  just  crack  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  It  takes 
watchful  eyes  to  get  all.  of  such 
every  day. 

If  any  field  cannot  be  cut  for  two 
or  three  days  for  lack  of  labor,  it  is 
abandoned  for  the  season.  Though 
at  great  cost  and  injury  to  growing 
shoots,  the  overgrown  ones  could  be 
cut  out  and  discarded,  there  is  no 
object  in  this  where  labor  lias  been 
so.  scarce  that  it  might  have  to  be 
missed  again.  White  men  cannot  be 
found,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  who 
will  faithfully  cut  every  row  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  The  Chinese  work 
in  rubber  coats  and  rubber  boots 
when  necessary.  The  shoots  appear 
very  rapidly  during  the  canning  sea- 
son.. They  are  washed,  culled,  and 
cut  to  seven-inch  lengths  before 
hauling  to  the  canneries,  where  one 
inch  is  cut  from  their  bases.  There 
are  usually  enough  "tips"  accident- 
ally broken,  off  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  that  class  of  canned  goods. 
Occasionally  good  long  grass  is  cut 
to  two  and  a  half  and  three-inch 
lengths  for  this  purpose,  where  or- 
ders are  heavy.  Large  diameter  is 
most  desired,  but  all  sizes  have 
brought  the  same  price  in  the  past 
two  seasons.  The  "asparagus  knife" 
used  for  cutting  is  a  %-inch  shaft  of 
iron  16  inches  long,  with  a  chiseled 
end.  No  way  is  known  to  avoid  cut- 
ting shoots  that  may  be  in  the  way. 

SHIPPING  ASPARAGUS. 

For  shipping  to  the  East,  green 
tips  are  demanded.  These  are  ob- 
tained by  letting  the  shoots  grow 
five  to  eight  inches  out  of  the 
ground.  Renters  deliver  asparagus 
all  through  March  at  the  packing 
shed  in  Walnut  Grove  already 
washed  and  cut.  It  costs  60c  to  65c 
per  crate  to  grade  and  pack  the 
asparagus,  including  crates,  labels, 
moss,  ribbon,  etc.  Ribbons  which, 
the  second  year  before  the  war,  cost 
$1.05  per  spool  of  1000  yards,  cost 
last  year  $3.25,  except  where  pre- 
viously contracted  at  a  lower  price. 
Only  the  fanciest  grade  packed  by 
Mr.  Brown  has  any  more  ribbon  than 
necessary.  The  "Colossal"  grade  has 
red,  white,  and  blue  ribbons  but 
no  bow-knots. 

One  man  can  usually  grade  what  | 
four  pack;  and  the  average  per  man 
grading  and  packing  combined  is 
8  %  to  9  crates  per  day.  Mr.  Brown 
puts  up  five  grades,  according  to 
diameter  of  shoots,  having  had  2*4- 
pound  bunches  of  Colossal  grade 
containing  only  six  stalks.  The  main 
thing,  says  he,  is  to  grade  the  same 
every  year,  so  the  trade  will  know 


what  is  packed  under  your  label. 
After  bunching,  tying,  and  cutting 
the  butts  off,  the  asparagus  is  packed 
in  pyramid  crates  in  wet  moss. 

ASPAKAGI  S  TROUBLES. 

Lack  of  enough  dependable  labor 
is  the  biggest  trouble.  There  is  no 
rust  in  the  Delta  to  speak  of,  but 
the  asparagus  centipede,  a  minute 
white  bug,  is  'found  on  a  few 
ranches  It  stings  the  shoots  under- 
ground at  the  crown  and  when 
shoots  are  growing  slowly  in  cold 
weather  it  makes  them  woody.  Not 
much  effect  is  seen  in  hot  weather 
when  shoots  grow  rapidly.  Control 
measures  are  too  expensive  to  be 
practicable  or  necessary. 


Partridge 
_  Peas 

FOR  COVER  CROPS 

Makes  also  a  splendid  crop  for 
hog  and  cattle  food.  Splendid  sub- 
stitute for  vetch  seed,  which  is 
very  costly  this  season  and  prac- 
tically out  of  the  market.  Part- 
ridge Peas  are  sown  broadcast  40 
to  50  pounds  per  acre. 

Write  for  sample  and  price. 

California  Seed  .Co. 

151  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Common  variety   21c  per  lb. 

Smooth  Peruvian   30c  per  lb. 

Hairy   Peruvian   40c  per  lb. 

SELECTED  SEED 

Delivery  to  you  by  prepaid  Freight 
Delay  buying  until  you  have 
compared  my  samples  with 
seed  others  offer. 

E.  F.  SAN6UINETTI 

YUMA  ARIZONA 


Bates  Steel  Mule  Model  D 

F.  T.  Briles,  S.  Cal.  Distributor 

214-'.-n;  No.  Lot  Angrles  St., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Branch  House — 110  Main  St.,  Portervillr, 
Cal. 

TERRITORY  OPEN  FOR 

AnPMTg 


Arizona  Certified 
Alfalfa  Seed 

Lot  Sargent 


I  inspected  the  field  from 
which  this  seed  was  har- 
vested and  certify  the  va- 
riety to  be 

 Hairy  Peruvian  

I  also  personally  sealed  this 
package  and  sealed  this 
certificate  on  same.  Each 
seal  contains  my  initials. 
J.  W.  Longetreth 

County  Agncallum 

Yuma,  Ar 


Make  Sure  of  Your 

Peruvian  Alfalfa  Seed 

This  Year 

Buy  A.  &  M.  Certified. 

Every  bag  of  Hairy  or  Smooth 
Peruvian  which  we  sell  has  been 
officially  inspected  and  bears  origin- 
ally signed  tag — a  fac  simile  of  which 
appears  in  this  ad. 

Write  for  Seed  Catalogue. 
Remember  of  new  location, 


'SEED  Comp&ng 

620  Spring  Los  An?'eles 
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WILL  THIS  GRASS  RESTORE  CALI- 
FORNIA'S PRISTINE  PASTURAGE  ? 

(Continued  from  first  page.)  , 

HOW  TO  START  I'll. M  ARIS. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  early  in 
the  fall  at  the  rate  of  4  to  C  pounds 
if  drilled,  or  8  pounds  if  broad- 
casted. All  possible  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  the  first  rains  while  the 
weather  is  still  warm.  Unlike  many 
grasses,  it  germinates  readily  and 
quickly,  and,  even  though  the  very 
fine,  hair-like  seedlings  are  exposed 
to  severe  frosts,  they  are  not  in- 
jured. Where  the  land  is  foul  with 
weed  seeds  of  other  plants  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  sow  the  seed  in 
rows  and  cultivate. 

A  quick  and  certain  method  of 
propagation  is  by  division  of  the 
roots.  A  single  clump  may  be  di- 
vided up  into  fifty  or  more  pieces 
and  if  planted  two  feet  apart  each 
way  will  soon  make  good  pasture  or 
furnish  seed  the  first  season. 

WILL  ANYTHING  EAT  IT? 

We  have  not  yet  conducted  feed- 
ing experiments,  nor  have  we  pas- 
tured it,  but  there  is  abundant  trust- 
worthy information  from  South 
Africa,  Australia  and  Argentina  to 
assure  us  of  these  points. 

Professor  Botto  of  the  University 
of  La  Plata,  Argentina,  describes  the 
grass  under  the  name  Sweet  Tussoc, 
Phalaris  bulbosa,  and  he  gives  an 
analysis  of  it  which  shows  that  the 
dry  grass  has  a  nutritive  value  al- 
most identical  with  that  of  good 
barley  hay  and  somewhat  less  than 
the  best  oat  or  alfalfa  hay. 

He  claims  that  it  will  carry  at 
least  20  sheep  or  one  cow  per  acre 
during  the  winter  months.  This  is 
remarkable  when  compared  with  our 
10,  20  or  30  acres  per  animal  or 
twice  this  amount  on  much  of  the 
open  range. 

HOW  TO  TRY  THE  PLANT. 

We  do  not  commend  this  grass  as 
a  panacea  for  all  range  feed  trou- 
bles. It  is  not  adapted  to  scatter- 
ing seed  broadcast  from  horseback 
on  rough  poor  range  lands  not  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation,  but  it  is 
adapted  to  the  immense  stretches  of 
valley  lands  that  have  been  grained 
or  pastured  for  many  years. 

We  suggest  the  planting  of  this 
grass  where  it  may  remain  for  four 
or  five  years  and  provide  abun- 
dant pasture  during  the  summer  or 
winter.  For  a  long  time  we  have 
been  wanting  to  know  what  we 
could  do  with  lands  not  susceptible 
of  irrigation  and  which  were  pro- 
ducing low  yields  of  grain.  This 
plant  seems  capable  of  making  such 
lands  profitable,  and  is  therefore 
commended  for  trial. 

[For  the'  benefit  of  readers  who 
may  be  attracted  by  the  foregoing 
statement  we  may  say  that  there  is 
no  seed  of  the  plant  to  be  obtained 
in  this  country,  and  seed  secured 
from  abroad  has  been  mixed  and  a 
straight  perennial  strain  has  been 
secured  by  the  University  by  selec- 
tion. Most  of  this  seed  will  be 
planted  this  year  on  the  University 
Farm  for  large  seed  production  later. 
It  is  possible  that  a  little  of  the  seed 
may  be  obtained  by  application  to 
Prof.  P.  B.  Kennedy,  University, 
Berkeley,  with  a  small  remittance 
(say  25c)  to  cover  cost  of  packeting 
and  mailing.— Editor.] 


WINTER-GROWING  BEANS. 

English  broad  Windsor  beans  are 
grown  between  the  hills  of  potatoes 
in  T.  C.  Holmes'  garden  in  San 
Francisco.  They  grow  2%  feet  tall, 
with  5  to  20  pods,  many  of  which 
contain  7  or  8  greenish  white  beans. 
They  are  hardy  against  moderate 
frost  and  should  be  planted  some 
time  during  winter.  The  later  they 
are  planted  the  more  likely  they  are 
to  become  infested  with  aphis.  Mr. 
Holmes  finds  the  best  way  to  avoid 
severe  infestation  is  to  clip  off  the 
buggy  tops  and  take  them  away. 
But  their  separation  by  potato  plants 
helps  greatly  to  avoid  aphis. 


The  Government  makes  an  urgent 
call  upon  the  salvage  departments  of 
the  Red  Cross  for  the  saving  of 
fruit  pits  and  nut  shells,  which  are 
used  for  the  burning  of  charcoal 
needed  for  gas  masks.  It  is  stated 
that  the  quantity  required  cannot  be 
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Get  Full  Plow  Value 
Behind  Your  Tractor 

John  Deere  No.  5  and  No.  6  Tractor  Plows 
meet  fully  every  requirement  for  better  and  longer 
service  in  this  section.  We  recommend  them  to 
you  on  the  basis  of  proved  superiority  in  California 
fields,  orchards  and  vineyards.  We  want  you  to 
investigate  them.  It  won't  take  you  long.  It 
will  pay  you  to  do  it.  See  these  plows  at  your 
Tohn  Deere  dealer's  store.  Drop  us  a  post  card 
and  we  will  send  you  a  folder  describing  them 
fully.  We'll  also  be  glad  to  send  you  our  free  book, 
"Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them.  " 
Ask  For  Package  Pt-33 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

JOHN&DEERE 

Tractor  Plows 


John  Deere  Advantages 

Steady  running — axles  rigidly  fastened  to 
beams. 

Land  wheel  set  back,  balancing  weight  ot 
plow  over  all  wheels — even  depth  of  plowing 
in  uneven  ground.  Plowing  position  reached 
quickly.  Bottoms  locked  down — stay  in  the 
ground  while  plowing. 

Exceptionally  strong  throughout.  Highest 
grade  material.  Beams  warranted  not  to 
bend  or  break.  Beam  braces  have  extra 
long  lap.  Large  bolts  and  lock  washers  hold 
all  parts  rigidly  to  place. 

Simplest  and  most  dependable  power  lift — 
no  chain  or  sprockets.  Bottoms  raised  high 
and  level  on  half  turn  of  land  wheel. 

Location  of  land  and  front  furrow  wheels 
permits  work  close  to  trees  or  vines  throw- 
ing either  to  or  from  the  row.  Lever  can  be 
lowered  out  of  way  of  limbs. 

Quick  Detachable  Shares,  strong  and  close 
fitting.  Loosen  one  nut  to  remove  share. 
Tighten  same  nut  and  share  is  on  tight. 

Hitch  adjustable  foj  any  standard  tractor. 


SIZES: 

2-  Bottoms 

3-  Bottoms 


4-Bottoms 


Stop  Wasting  Money  OnYourStump  Land 

Turn  It  Into  Dollars 


freight,  ailhout  eaVU,  171  founds 


GRASP  the  OPPORTUNITY  and  put  DOLLARS  in  your  pocket  by  clearing  your 
stump  land.  Stump  land  vras  never  so  valuable  as  it  is  TO-DAY.  The  "K"  Stump 
Puller  will  do  the  work  in  less  tim«  and  the  least  expense.  Cost  just  about  '/2  of 
ahorse  power  machine  and  about  %  of  the  cost  of  dynamite.  One  man  or  woman  with 
a  "K"  can  out  pull  16  large  horses.  One  person  single  handed  can  pull  from  50  to  150 
stumps  per  day.  hand  power. 

f^StumpPulIer 

worts  by  leverage— same  principle  as  a  jaclc— one  man  can  lift  or  pull  48  ton«  alone.  Works 
easy  as  rowing  a  boat.  Works  on  hillsides  or  marshes  where  horses  cannol  operate.  na» 
2  speeds  and  weighs  1 7 1  pounds.  Made  of  ihe  best  steel.  Absolutely  guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  officials.    Highest  bank  references. 

Send  for  my  special  offer  and  free  book  on  Land  Clearing 
WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK  Boi    1 2     182  Fifth  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif 


No  stump 
too  big 
for  the 

"K" 


obtained  save  by  the  co-operation  of 
every  consumer  of  fruit  and  nuts. 


The  varieties  wanted  are  peach,  ap- 
ricot, prune,  plum,  olive  and  cherry 


pits;  brazil  walnut,  hickory,  butter- 
nut shells. 
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The  Most  Efficient 
Tractor  id  America 


LONG  FIELD  EXPERIENCE 

has  made  the  Bates  Steel  Mule  crawlers  a  big  suc- 
cess. It  has  brought  the  knowledge  to  build  dur- 
able crawlers  that  practically  double  the  usefulness 
of  the  tractor.  These  crawlers  allow  the  tractor  to 
pull  much  bigger  loads  and  at  the  same  time  use 
much  less  fuel  than  if  it  were  a  wheel-driven  type. 

Six  years  of  field  experience  with  thousands  of  crawler 
tractors  have  taught  the  correct  desiffn  for  a  three-plow 
tractor  and  what  materials  are  necessary  for  (riving  Ions- 
life  to  the  crawlers.  Other  knowledge  equally  valuable 
has  come  through  this  experience.  We  will  gladly  show 
you  how  you  can  benefit  by  the  results  of  Steel  Mule 
development. 

//  you  are  one  of  the  few  who  have  not  inspected 
the  Model  "£>"  BATES  STEEL  MULE  we  have 
on  our  floor — be  sure  and  do  so  at  once. 

California  Tractor  Company 

417-423  East  Weber  Ave.,  Stockton 


FARM  BOOKS! 


Pacific  Rural  Press 
535  Market  Street     San  Francisco 


GettheTrackPULL  Book 

Tells  Why  6=H.  P.  Bean  Tractor  is  Best 
For  Orchards  and  Vineyards 


No  other  trac- 
tor meets  all  the 
special  needs 
for  which  the 
Bean  Track- 
PULL  was  de- 
signed. 

Send  coupon 
for  our  free 
book  which 
tells  all  the  rea- 
sons why  or- 
chardists  and 

vineyardists  particularly  need  the 
Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor. 

The  makers  of  the  TrackPULL 
have  been  manufacturing  orchard 
machinery  for  34  years.  They 
long  ago  saw  the  special  need  for 
special  tractors  to  use  in  orchards 
and  vineyards.  They  used  their 
special  knowledge  and  experience 
to  design  a  tractor  that  would  fit 
those  needs  exactly.  Xo  other 
machine  can  do  what  the  Track- 
PULL does  because  no  other  is 
so  designed.  Don't  make  a  mis- 
take on  tractors. 

Bean  TrackPULL  operates 
through  single  track  which  does 

Write  us  now  for  the  Track  Pl'LL  BOOK.    We'll  tell  you 
name    of    nearest    agent  who  can  show  the  Bean. 


both    the  pull- 
ing and  steer- 
ing. Pulls, 
*'gees,"  "haws," 
and  backs  just 
like     a  team." 
Same  power  on 
turns    as  on 
straight  -  away. 
No  over-load- 
ing one  side,  no 
pivoting,  no  un- 
even pulling 
when  tools  are  bitched  off  center. 
Hitch  them  ivay  off  center — get- 
ting up  close  to  trees  and  vines — 
pulls  just  as  well.    12-year-old  boys 
can  handle. 

Valuable  improvements  in  Motor, 
Track    Rollers,    Drive  Sprocket, 
Bearings  and  Rear  Wheels  make 
the  1919  Model  Bean  the  most 
efficient  orchard  and  vineyard 
tractor  manufactured.  Costs 
nothing  and  doesn't  obligate  .^y' 
you,  to  investigate  fully  be-  ,/m  ' 
fore  you  sign  up  for  any . 4f&y& 
other  make. 


Let  him  save  you  money. 


BEAN 

TrackPULL  Tractor 


Cr 


Patented  Front 
[>ri\e  Principle 
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Field  Crops. 

Alfalfa  lands  are  reported  to  be 
in  good  demand  all  over  the  State. 

Russia  is  estimated  to  have  more 
than  4,000,000  acres  of  land  which 
would  produce  cotton  if  irrigated. 

Some  good  crops  of  alfalfa  have 
been  cut  from  the  sloping  land  sides 
of  Sacramento  River  levees  this  sea- 
son. 

Kern  county's  cotton  gin  at 
Rakersfield  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  operation  by  the  middle  of  next 
month. 

A  good  crop  of  Egyptian  corn  was 
grown  between  rows  of  asparagus  in 
a  big  field  on  Grand  Island,  Sacra- 
mento county. 

The  estimate  of  probable  bean  pro- 
duction in  California  this  season  is 
for  a  crop  of  8,350,000  bushels,  com- 
pared to  8,091,000  bushels  in  1917. 

Southern  California  potato  deal- 
ers have  been  asked  by  the  United 
States  Quartermaster-General  to  pro- 
vide 5,000,000  pounds  of  potatoes  for 
the  United  States  Army. 

No  celery  was  grown  around  Holt, 
San  Joaquin  county,  this  year  be- 
cause growers  lost  too  heavily  last 
season.  One  man  netted  $16  for  a 
carload  and  felt  lucky  not  to  get 
red  ink. 

The  estimated  sugar  beet  crop  in 
the  United  States  for  this  year  was 
6.359.000  tons,  according  to  United 
States  authorities.  This  is  an  esti- 
mated increase  of  378,621  tons  over 
1916. 

Some  hundreds  of  acres  of  one- 
and  two-year  asparagus  on  Staten 
Island  in  San  Joaquin  county  were 
interplanted  with"  pink  beans  this 
year,  two  rows  of  beans  to  one  of 
asparagus. 

The  writer  noticed  last  week  two 
adjacent  bean  fields  in  Yuba  county, 
one  of  which  was  ready  for  cutting, 
the  other  having  been  planted  so 
late  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
its  maturing. 

The  first  order  for  barley  ship- 
ment to  outside  points  was  listed  on 
the  San  Francesco  Grain  Exchange 
in  the  shape  of  a  call  for  10,000 
tons  at  $2.28  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  order  called  for  immediate  de- 
livery. 

Sacramento  Valley  rice  growers 
thought  they  would  have  to  post- 
pone harvest  on  account  of  rain  last 
week,  but  a  north  wind  proved  their 
friend  for  once  by  drying  the  fields 
enough  to  begin  harvest  within  a 
day  or  two. 

Wheat  seed  sales  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  indicate  that  there  will 
be  a  large  acreage  this  year  in  re- 
sponse to  the  war  appeal  for  an 
increased  food  production.  The  Early 
Baart  seed  is  claimed  to  be  the  best 
in  point  of  yield  and  milling  qual- 
ity for  most  of  the  wheat  acreage 
of  the  State,  and  there  has  been  a 
big  demand  for  this  seed. 

Turlock's  shipments  of  canta- 
loupes, watermelons  and  casabas  this 
season  up  to  October  14.  as  reported 
by  the  Turlock  Board  of  Trade,  is 
as  follows:  Cantaloupes.  1967  cars; 
watermelons,  502  cars;  casabas,  142 
cars.  Some  shipments  by  express, 
not  included  in  the  foregoing  esti- 
mates, would  probably  bring  the 
total  up  to  3000  cars. 

The  acreage  of  lima  beans  was 
this  year  placed  at  145,000,  and  on 
October  1  the  average  yield  per 
acre  established  to  be  18  bushels, 
making  the  preliminary  estimate  of 
production  2.610,000  bushels,  equiv- 
alent to  1.957,500  80-pound  sacks. 
The  estimated  production  by  coun- 
ties in  80-pound  sacks  was  as  fol- 
lows: Los  Angeles,  210,000;  Or- 
ange, 360,000;  San  Diego.  108,000; 
Santa  Barbara,  72.000;  and  Ventura, 
1,207,500. 

Thomas  Riggs,  Jr.,  Governor  o'f 
Alaska,  recently  conferred  with  the 
officials  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  San  Francisco  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  a  mill 
to  grind  the  crops  of  Siberian  wheat 


interior  Alaska  is  expected  to  vield 
during  the  seasons  to  come.  This 
wheat,  matures  in  the  brief  period  of 
about  four  months  from  the  time  the 
seed  is  put  into  the  ground.  This 
quick  growth  makes  the  wheat 
adaptable  to  the  Alaska  short  sum- 
mers. 


Deciduous  Fruits. 
A  good  crop  of  Tuolumne's  large, 
finely  colored  apples  is  now  being 
packed. 

California's  late  crop  of  apples" 
was  much  improved  by  the  heavy 
downpour  of  rain  during  September 
in  the  important  apple  growing  dis- 
tricts. 

One  million  and  a  quarter  cans  of 
peaches  is  the  record  this  season  of 
the  Pomona  canneries.  About  one- 
third  of  the  peaches  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Government. 

Schedules  returned  by  crop  re- 
porters October  1  show  the  total 
production  of  peaches  in  California 
to  be  63  per  cent  of  normal,  or 
about  11,750,000  bushels,  compared 
to  a  production  of  14,151,000  bush- 
els in  1917. 

This  State's  production  »f  the 
commercial  apple  crop  is  estimated 
at  3,380,000  boxes,  compared  to  a 
production  of  3,520,000  boxes  in 
1917.  The  commercial  production  of 
the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
24,400,000  barrels,  compared  to  22,- 
519,000  barrels  last  year. 

A  large  tree  planting  has  been 
made  in  Kings  county  this  season. 
F.  K.  Howard.  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner,  reports  inspection  for 
this  purpose  as  follows:  Apricots, 
18,582;  grapes,  83,669;  peaches, 
9931:  prunes,  34,901;  miscellaneous 
fruits  and  nuts,  16,010;  orna- 
mentals. 19,407. 

Stanislaus  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Rutherford  states  that 
the  red-humped  caterpillar  has  made 
its  appearance  in  the  fruit  orchards 
in  several  parts  of  that  county. 
When  knocked  off  a  tree,  the  cater- 
pillars seldom  get  back,  but  as  a 
precautionary  measure  a  spray  of 
paris  green  should  be  applied,  says 
Mr.  Rutherford — half  a  pound  mixed 
to  a  paste  and  added  to  100  gallons 
of  water,  or  in  lesser  proportion  of 
both  if  sufficient. 

Sacramento  Valley  is  witnessing  a 
most  unusual  phenomenon,  it  is  re- 
ported. Pears,  apricots,  plums  and 
cherry  trees  are  profusely  adorned 
with  bloom,  the  trees'  activity  being 
attributed  to  the  recent  warm  rains 
followed  by  warmer  weather.  There 
is  no  chance  of  the  trees  bearing 
fruit,  say  experts.  Farm  Adviser 
Ralph  D.  Robertson  of  Stanislaus 
county  reports  that  a  tew  almond 
and  apricot  trees  in  that  county  also 
have  been  beguiled  by  the  spring- 
like rains  and  warm  weather  into  a 
glorious  bloom. 


Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical. 

A  car  of  Valencia  oranges  shipped 
from  Lindsay  was  sold  last  week  at 
Baltimore  for  a  record  price  on  Tu- 
lare county  oranges.  The  fancy  fruit 
in  this  car  averaged  $13.60  per  box 
and  the  choice  and  standards  sold 
on  an  average  of  $13.10. 

The  orange  trees  at  Fairoaks  look 
a  good  color  but  in  light  crop.  Here 
the  color  standard  only  is  accepted 
because  the  fruit  in  this  section  does 
not  sugar  up  8-10.  The  quantity 
content  is  high  and  a  special  flavor 
is  claimed.  The  use  of  cover-crops 
is  a  common  practice.  All  kinds  of 
commercial  fertilizers  are  used  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

Miscellaneous. 
It  is  reported  that  representatives 
of  the  new  republic  of  Finland  are 
essaying    to    contract    for  Fresno 
raisins. 

The  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration has  announced  that  it  Is  no 
longer  necessary  for  farmers  to  con- 
tinue conservation  of  straw  for  feed- 
ing purposes,  as  the  stock  food  situ- 
ation has  improved. 
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ver  here 


THROUGH  mud  and  rain,  through 
gas  and  shrapnel,  our  boys  are  push- 
ing on  to  Victory.  It's  a  task  that  tries 
the  souls  of  strong  men.  They  must 
have  rest  and  recreation. 

At  the  canteens,  they  buy  the  little 
comforts  of  life  at  cost.  In  the  war- 
service  huts,  they  find  everything  need- 
ful to  write  the  letters  you  receive. 
They  attend  a  show,  see  a  "movie"  or 
hear  good  music  —  all  free.  Always, 
they  find  in  the  hut  secretary  a  friend. 
They  forget  for  a  little  while  the  grim 
scenes  of  war  and  return  to  duty  re- 
freshed. These  are  some  of  the  things 
that  keep  fighting  men  at  top  notch. 


YOURS  is  the  task  of  growing  the 
food  these  fighting  men  must  have. 
The  toiling  millions  in  the  munition 
factories,  arsenals  and  shipyards  also  look 
to  you  for  sustenance.  And  they  do  not 
look  in  vain. 

Your  work  is  vital  to  winning  the  war 
and  you  are  doing  it  manfully,  mindful 
of  Country,  forgetful  of  self.  You  are 
working  early  and  late,  putting  forth 
your  strength  unsparingly.  You  have 
produced  bounteous  crops  that  feed  a 
hungry  world.  Yet  to  you  are  spared 
the  comforts  of  home  and  the  presence 
of  loved  ones.  Yours  are  the  privileges 
of  earning  and  giving. 


Give  to  "keep  good  men  good  and  brave  men  strong".  Give  to  bring  cheer  to  those 
who  are  daring  their  all  for  you  and  yours.  And  when  the  boys  come  home  victorious, 
you  can  honestly  say,  "I  have  done  my  part,  too.    I  have  backed  you  to  the  limit." 

Seven  allied  activities,  all  endorsed  by  the  Government,  are  combined  in  tht  United  War  Work  Campaign,  with  the  budgets 
.     distributed  at  follows:  Y.M.C.A.,  $100,000,000;  Y.W.C.A.,  $15,000,000;  National  Catholic  War  Council  {including 
■work  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  special  war  activities  for  women),  $30,000,000;  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  $3,500,000; 
American  Library  Association,  $3,500,000;  War  Camp  Community  Service,  $15,000,000;  Salvation  Army,  $3,500,000. 


Contributed  through  Division  of 
Advertising 


United  States  Gov't  Comm.  on 
Public  Information 


This  space  contributed  for  the  Winning  of  On  War  by 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Vwen  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors, 
and  otker  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 

their  experiences  and  troubles 


DISTILLATE  IN  AUTO. 

Since  gasoline  saving  is  part  of 
the  war  program.  H.  A.  Clark's  ex- 
perience using  distillate  in  a  Chal- 
mers may  aid  materially.  Mr.  Clark 
has  for  several  years  burned  nothing 
but  distillate,  using  a  Schebler  car- 
bureter of  the  model  in  which  water 
from  the  radiator  circulates  through 
a  jacket  for  heating  purposes.  An 
improvement  on  this,  thinks  Mr. 
Clark,  will  be  his  plan  to  disconnect 
this  jacket  from  the  radiator  and 
connect  it  so  gas  from  the  exhaust 
will  take  the  place  of  hot  water. 
The  carbureter  is  assisted,  and  gaso- 
line priming  made  most  convenient 
by  a  contrivance  attached  by  Mr. 
Clark  himself.  He  drilled  a  quarter- 
inch  hole  in  the  intake  manifold  just 
above  the  carbureter  and  inserted 
one  end  of  the  top  bar  of  a  short 
T  pipe.  From  the  other  end  of  the 
top  bar  he  led  a  soft  copper  tube  to 
a  funnel  cock  set  under  a  quart  can 
of  gasoline  fixed  under  the  dash- 
board. The  gasoline  can  has  a  cock 
underneath  so  it  can  drip  into  the 
funnel  cock  at  any  rate  desired.  In 
the  stem  of  the  T  pipe  on  the  mani- 
fold is  an  auxiliary  air  valve  picked 
up  for  $1  at  an  auto  wrecking  es- 
tablishment. A  piano  wire  leads 
from  this  through  a  flexible  tube  to 
the  dashboard  for  regulation.  Around 
the  stem  of  the  T  pipe  an  inch  T 
pipe  has  been  fixed  with  the  ends 
calked  tight  and  its  stem  connected 
by  flexible  tubing  to  the  exhaust  to 
heat  whatever  air  passes  through  the 
auxiliary.  Some  air  sucked  in  with 
the  gasoline  gets  well  mixed  en 
route,  and  the  amount  is  regulated 
by  the  funnel  cock. 

Perhaps  part  of  Mr.  Clark's  free- 
dom from  carbon  trouble  is  due  to 
the  water  he  adds  to  the  distillate- 
air  mixture.  This  is  accomplished 
by  fixing  a  flat  six-quart  can  under 
the  dashboard  and  leading  a  copper 
tube  to  the  funnel  cock  under  the 
gasoline  can.  There  it  can  drip  as 
desired  after  the  engine  has  been 
started.  No  more  carbon  has  been 
found  using  distillate  than  is  com- 
mon in  engines  using  gasoline,  and 
the  engine  is  in  first-class  condition. 


DISTILLATE  BURNER  ON  AUTOS. 

Burning  distillate  in  a  Ford  with 
no  change  in  carbureter  or  engine 
has  been  tried  by  most  Ford  owners. 
It  has  been  discarded  by  almost  as 
many  on  account  of  carbon  trouble 
or  the  difficulty  in  starting  cold,'  or 
even  the  scoring  of  cylinder  walls 
due  to  excess  of  unvaporized  distil- 
late in  the  fuel  eating  off  the  lubri- 
cating film  on  the  cylinder  walls. 
Any  fuel  heavier  than  gasoline,  and 
even  the  gasoline  of  today,  is  gen- 
erally more  thoroughly  vaporized  if 
heated  before  going  into  the  explo- 
sion chamber.  It  must  be  in  gas- 
eous form,  with  a  proper  proportion 
of  air  to  explode  cleanly  with  full 
power  and  minimum  carbon.  Distil- 
late and  heavier  fuels  not  preheated 
go  into  the  combustion  chamber  in 
a  foggy,  lees  explosive,  slower-burn- 
ing condition  than  they  should.  We 
recently  advertised  the  Wilmo  man- 
ifold, which  is  built  to  insure  com- 
plete vaporization  of  distillate  and 
kerosene  on  several  makes  of  auto- 
mobiles. This  manifold  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  intake  and  exhaust 
manifolds  with  the  dividing  wall 
calculated  to  be  thick  enough  to  pre- 
heat the  mixture  as  it  comes  from 
the  carbureter,  but  not  to  overheat 
it  because  overheating  before  the 
explosion  also  reduces  power.  Wilmo 
manifolds  are  being  used  quite  gen- 
erally in  the  West  and  users  are 
claiming  more  mileage  per  gallon  of 
lower  grade  fuel,  which  reduces  the 
cost  per  mile  quite  considerably. 


APPLETON  TRACTORS  NEW 
HERE. 

One  of  the  new  tractors  operated 
in  the  Los  Angeles  demonstration  is 
the  Appleton,  made  by  the  Appleton 
farm  machinery  people  and  handled 


in  California  by  C.  S.  Anthony, 
whose  local  agency  for  Avery  trac- 
tors was  recently  relinquished.  The 
Appleton  tractor,  rated  as  12-28 
horsepower,  pulled  two  12-inch  mold- 
boards  fast  and  easy  10  inches  deep 
in  the  dry  adobe  of  the  demonstra- 
tion. It  has  a  heavy  four-cylinder 
Buda  motor,  cast  en  bloc,  with 
splash  and  force-feed  oil  system, 
Bosch  magneto,  Schebler  carbureter, 
Bennett  air  cleaner,  multiple  dry 
disk  clutch,  sliding  gear  transmis- 
sion, bevel  gear  differential,  54x12- 
inch  rear  wheels,  front  wheels  on 
irreversible  automobile  type  stear- 
ing  gear,  which  makes  steering  easy 
on  cloddy  ground.  A  separate  brake 
on  each  rear  wheel  also  aids  steering. 
The  right  front  wheel  may  be  set 
over  sidewise  and  adjusted  for  height 
so  it  runs  in  the  furrow  while  the 
rear  wheel  is  on  solid  ground.  The 
exhaust  passes  through  a  "stove," 
which  heats  the  air  before  it  passes 
into  the  carbureter  and  also  heats 
the  mixture  before  it  goes  into  the 
engine. 


ternational  Harvester  Co.  of  Chicago, 
which  is  incorporated  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  International  Harvester 
Corporation,  which  has  been  a  dis- 
tinct but  auxiliary  company  looking 
after  the  former's  business  abroad 


and    certain    lines    of    it    in  this 

country. 

Oily  to  bed. 

And  oily  to  rise, 
Is  the  fate  of  a  man 

When  a  tractor  he  buys. 


A  $70,000,000  farm  machinery 
corporation  was  recently  authorized 
when  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Utility  Commissioners  approved 
a  merger  agreement  between  the  In- 
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Put  Your 

Power  Problems 

Up  to  Experts 

Before  you  invest  in  an  engine  of  any  kind 
for  any  purpose — write  for  our  complete 
engine  catalogs — and  avail  yourself  of  the 
expert  service  that  we  offer.  Tell  us  your 
power  requirements  and  we'll  help  you  select 
the  type  and  size  of  engine  best  adapted  to 
your  particular  needs.  Every  inquiry  an- 
swered promptly,  completely,  and  authori- 
tatively. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco     424  1. 3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Ready  for  Immediate  Delivery 


TO  supply  a  limited  number  of  hurry-up 
calls  for  tractors  to  put  to  work  at  once, 
we  offer  this  Case  10-20. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  our  supply  will 
last,  but  those  we  have  will  be  distributed  as 
fast  as  transportation  facilities  can  bring  them. 

Thus  you  are  able,  if  you  act  at  once,  to  ob- 
tain a  well-known,  tried  machine,  of  which 
there  are  thousands  in  daily  use  all  over  the 
country. 

We  have  built  this  10-20  since  1914  and  farm- 
ers everywhere  attest  to  its  economy  and 
dependability. 

This  10-20  has  plenty  of  reserve  power.  Its 
rated  pull  of  1,650  pounds  on  the  drawbar  can 
be  increased  to  2,600  pounds.  It  pulls  three 
plows  anywhere  a  good  team  can  pull  one 
plow  continuously. 

Its  design  and  hitch  is  such  that  all  side  draft 


—  so  common  in  most  3-plow  tractors  —  is 
avoided.    All  wheels  run  on  unplowed  ground 

—  the  combined  tire  width  is  32  inches. 

It  has  a  4-cylinder  Case  motor,  with  remov- 
able head.  It  is  equipped  with  a  Case-Sylphon 
Thermostat  which  insures  complete  combus- 
tion of  kerosene  at  all  loads.  And  it  has  a  Case 
air  washer,  which  prevents  dust  and  grit  from 
entering  the  cylinders. 

Examination  of  this  10-20  will  disclose  its 
splendid  design  and  workmanship.  As  you  go 
over  its  specifications  and  illustrated  descrip- 
tion you  are  certain  to  agree  with  the  thou- 
sands of  owners  that  this  tractor  is  100  per 
cent  efficient. 

Write  for  our  catalog.  Or  obtain  it  from  a 
Case  Dealer. 

And  if  you  are  interested  -in  the  immediate 
delivery  of  this  Case  10-20,  place  your  order  at 
once,  so  as  to  avoid  disappointment. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  1379  Erie  St.,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Founded  1842 
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TRACTOR  PARADE  ON  MARKET 
STREET. 

The  civic  authorities  of  San  Fran- 
cis* o  and  the  military  authorities  in 
this  district,  recognizing  the  value 
of  the  tractor  in  food  production, 
have  authorized  a  tractor  parade  on 
Market  street.  In  these  history- 
making  days  it  is  quite  usual  to  see 
new  things,  and  the  people  of  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  are  to  see  a 
tractor  parade  on  Market  street, 
Wednesday  forenoon,  October  30. 

Heretofore,  during  great  military 
and  patriotic  parades,  tractors  were 
not  permitted  on  Market  street,  for 
fear  of  damage  to  the  pavement,  but 
consent  has  now  been  given  and 
forty  of  these  modern  engines  for 
power  farming  are  to  parade  up 
Market  street,  headed  by  a  platoon 
of  police,  by  a  regiment  of  Uncle 
Sam's  fighting  men,  by  a  high  offi- 
cer of  the  Army,  by  the  Governor  of 
California  and  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  making  this  demonstration 
interesting,  instructive  and  patriotic. 


had  gummed  on  the  commutator  in 
the  cold  night  until  it  could  not 
make  good  contact. 


F^W  TO  FIX  THAT  HAY  RAKE. 

To  the  Editor:  If  your  corre- 
spondent who  has  trouble  with  hay 
catching  in  his  ratchet  wheels  will 
do  the  following  he  will  have  no 
more  trouble  from  that  source.  Take 
the  wheels  off  from  the  rake,  lay 
them  down  with  the  ratchet  wheels 
up.  Now  take  a  couple  of  old  dish- 
pans,  cut  a  hole  into  the  bottom  of 
each  the  size  of  the  ratchet  wheels, 
punch  a  few  small  holes  around 
the  bottom  of  the  pans  and  fasten 
with  wire  to  the  spokes  of  the 
wheels,  so  that  the  hollow  of  the 
pans  extend  over  the  ratchet  wheels 
towards  .  the  rake.  Replace  the 
wheels,  then  watch  your  neighbors 
copy. — Nicholas  Weber,  Maxwell. 


COMMUTATOR  GUMMED. 

When  your  Ford  engine  balks  on 
a  cold  morning  after  running  well 
the  night  before,  don't  take  things 
apart  until  you  have  applied  a  few 
drops  of  kerosene  to  the  commutator 
through  its  lubricating  cup.  The 
writer  warmed  up  the  atmosphere 
about  an  hour,  cranking  and  trying 
to  locate  ignition  trouble,  but  the 
engine  started  beautifully  after  the 
kerosene  treatment.    Lubricating  oil 


POWER  NOTES. 

The  Food  Administration  sug- 
gested the  advisability  of  rice  grow- 
ers in  Stanislaus  county  installing 
pumps.  Those  growers  who  followed 
the  suggestion  were  recently  found 
to  have  no  lack  of  water,  while 
others  have  protested  against  reduc- 
tion of  their  irrigation  water  by 
order  of  the  State  Power  Adminis- 
trator. 

"Tractor  taxi  service"  for  farmers 
who  do  not  see  the  need  of  owning 
tractors  is  an  idea  proposed  by  the 
Dauch  Mfg.  Co.  not  only  to  serve 
small  farmers  but  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  tractors  and  thus  increase 
sales.  Many  dealers  in  other  trac- 
tors have  also  found  the  best  way 
to  sell  a  tractor  is  to  operate  it  on 
the  prospective  buyer's  ranch. 

A  marked  difference  in  orchard 
tree  condition  and  size  of  fruit  was 
made  on  W.  E.  Allen's  ranches  in 
the  hills  west  of  Suisun  by  irriga- 
tion this  season  with  two  deep-well 
turbine  Layne  &  Bowler  pumps.  Mr. 
Allen  is  well  pleased  with  the  way 
the  pumps  worked. 


IS  THIS  YOU? 


Remittances  have  recently  been 
received  from  San  Jose  and  Loleta, 
but  the  senders  neglected  to  give 
us  their  names. 

If  you  live  in  one  of  these  places 
and  renewed  your  subscription,  see  if 
your  expiration  date  on  the  label 
has  been  changed.  If  not,  tell  us 
when  you  renewed  and  in  what  form 
your  remittance  was  made,  and  we'll 
try  our  best  to  connect  you  with 
one  of  those  on  hand. 

Too  bad  we  are  not  mind  readers. 


The  Government  is  calling  the  at- 
tention of  farmers  to  camp  garbage 
for  hog  feed.  It  is  free  from  coffee 
grounds,  glass  and  other  substances 
injurious  to  animals,  and  tests  have 
shown  very  profitable  results  from 
its  use.  If  you  are  located  near  an 
army  camp  or  cantonment,  better 
look  into  this.  The  Food  Adminis- 
tration furnishes  suggestions  for  the 
practical  utilization  of  such  garbage. 


W*   Manufacture  Levelers  for  Any   Power   From  6  Horses   to   a   7fl   H.   P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 

of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Freanos  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now 
being  used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by 
contractors — saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE  SEND  THEM  ON  THREE  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

80  extremely  simple,  a  child  coold  .operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrUt 
raises  and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

YOU  SHOCLD 

•end  for  our  latest  catalog.  J-600,  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 


Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

DAVIS,  CAL. 


12  Mechanic  Street 


Manufacturers  of 


I 

Sure  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator,  3  sizes;  McOarvln  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 
any  size;  Schandoncy  A  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Special  Har- 
rows, Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  and  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks.  We  sell 
the  Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader. 


Seven  Bi£  Motor  Trucks 

BARGAINS 


We  have  seven  high-grade  motor  trucks  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  take  back  from  purchasers  by  reason  of  the  Moratorium 
Act. 

Two  2^-ton  Trucks 

Three  3    -ton  Trucks 

Two  3  y2 -ton  Trucks 

PRICES  $750  UP. 

Terms  if  Desired 

Some  of  these  trucks  are  equipped  with  Dump  Bodies  and 
Hydraulic  Hoist,  some  with  flat  rack  suitable  for  grain  hauling. 

These  trucks  have  all  been  thoroughly  rebuilt  in  our  own  shops 
by  our  motor  truck  experts  and  are  equipped  with  new  tires. 

We  guarantee  them  the  same  as  we  do  new  trucks.  This 
is  your  opportunity  to  secure  a  good  motor  truck  and  save 
hundreds  of  dollars. 

If  you  want  a  serviceable  motor  truck  at  a  big  bargain — Act 

quickly. 

Write  for  Specifications 

Edward  R.  Bacon  Company 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS] 

Sterling  Motor  Trucks  and  Troy  Trailers 

51  Minna  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  Designed  Our 
Own  Transmission 


Don't  overlook  the  Transmission  when  you 
buy  your  tractor.  Next  to  the  engine,  it  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  tractor. 

LAUSON  Transmission  was  designed  by  our 
own  engineers — selective  sliding  gear  type — 
two  speeds  forward,  one  reverse.  Transmission 
gears  are  made  of  the  finest  alloy  steel — heat 
treated  for  a  glass  hard  finish  with  annealed 
center;  tough,  resisting,  long  wearing.  Splined 
shafts  are  used  and  all  mounted  in  Hyatt  roller  bearings.  Gears  and  bearings 
run  in  oil  in  dust-proof  case. 

Drive  Shaft  is  of  high  carbon  steel.  Final  drive  gears  are  semi-steel,  machine 
cut — all  completely  enclosed  in  a  dust-proof  housing  and  running  in  oil. 

We  have  important  information  which  you  should  take  into  consideration 
before  purchasing  a  tractor.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you  without  any  obli- 
gation and  give  you  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer  where  you  can  inspect  the 
LAUSON  15-25. 

Twenty-Three  Years  of  Engine  Building  Experience 

For  twenty  three  years  we  have  been  making  ALPHA  Engines 
— the  standard  of  farm  engine  excellence.    1 1  ^  to  18  H.  P. 
THE  DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Distributors  for 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  1032  Monroe  St.,  NEW  H0LSTE1N,  WIS. 


Dealers 
In 

PAPKlt 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St..  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffltt  A  Towne.    Los  Aneele* 
Blake.  Mi- Fall  Co..         Portland.  Ore 


The  State  Board  of  Education  will 
have  1000  farmers  trained  in  the 
handling  of  tractors. 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twice  the  Poster  at  Half  tha  Coat 

Sizes  2  to  30H-P. -Select  Your  Own ' 

Terms  -  Direct-from-KertorT  prlcoe.  Writa 

Sour  own  nnl.  r  Siv.SI9  to  $200.  Prompt 
hlpment.  Bianew  cetaloa;."How  to  Judte 
Enrtn.V'  FREE- br  return  mall.  Postpaid. 
W,H.  I  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  I 
»f«  Oakland  ».a..  Kanaaa  City.  Mo. 
Tod.y|,;Shll  Empire  Bid*..    PlttabarsJi.  fa. 


Money  Back 

If  not  satis- 
fied on  my 
New  90  Day 
Engine  Offer 
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Edgemoor 

Farm 
Guernseys 


Imperial  Itchcn  May  King,  25174 

PRETTY 
PRODUCTIVE 
PROFITABLE 


A  Few  Animals  of 
Either  Sex 
For  Sale 


SANTEE,  CALIF. 

H.  F.  SCRIBNER 
Supt. 

W.  H.  DUPEE 
Pres. 


Large  Size 
in  COWS 


is  favorable  to  econom- 
ical yielding  of  milk.  The  food  of  sup- 
port in  comparison  to  size  is  much  less 
in  large  cows  than  in  small  ones,  and  for 
this  reason  the  Holstein-Friesian  cow  re- 
turns a  greater  net  profit  on  the  total 
amount   of  food  consumed. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information.       s  ^ 

The  If  olstein-Friesinn  -Assn.  of  America 
Uux  141  BRATTLEltOKO.  VT. 


I . .  I ;  K  - 1  ( 1 1 : 1  - — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 

A  low  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Supcrbus; 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow 
Price*  upon  application  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Eacalon,  San  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 


Grain  Increases  Dairy  Profits 

Mr.  Dairyman,  your  average  cow,  receiving  alfalfa  alone,  eats  30 
pounds  daily,  which  at  $20  per  ton  costs  you  30  cents  per  day.  You 
get  an  average  of  20  pounds  of  milk  per  day  per  cow. 

By  reducing  the  alfalfa  10  pounds  per  day,  and  adding  a  grain  ration 
of  2  pounds  each  of  barley,  dried  beet  pulp  and  coconut  meal,  you  will 
save  10  cents  on  alfalfa  and  add  15  cents  to  the  cost  for  grain.  This 
will  make  the  total  cost  of  the  new  ration  35  cents,  as  against  30  cents 
for  alfalfa  alone — an  increase  of  5  cents  per  day. 

But  from  the  new  method  of  feeding  you  can  expect  an  increase  of 
4  pounds  of  milk  daily,  worth  16  cents  (including  both  butterfat  and 
skim  milk).  So  you  will  receive  16  cents  additional  and  pay  out  5 
cents  more  for  feed,  leaving  you  an  extra  profit  of  11  cents  per  day 
per  cow  by  reducing  the  alfalfa  and  adding  grain. 

Guesswork?  No!  This  table  has  been  worked  out  by  Prof.  F.  W. 
Woll  of  the  University  Farm,  at  Davis,  and  while  there  may  be  slight 
variations  in  individual  cases  his  figures  are  very  conservative  and  you 
really  ought  to  make  more  additional  profit  than  he  estimates. 

Furthermore,  you  must  take  into  consideration  that  a  cow  receiving 
grain  will  be  kept  in  better  physical  condition  and  will  produce  larger 
and  more  vigorous  calves. 

Don't  be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,  and  feed  alfalfa  alone.  Sell 
some  of  your  alfalfa,  if  necessary,  and  buy  grain.    It  will  pay  you. 


A  NOTABLE  HOLSTEIN  SALE. 

The  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corpora- 
tion is  so  well  and  favorably  known 
that  it  seems  as  though  the  mere 
announcement  of  a  sale  by  them 
ought  to  be  enough  to  attract  buy- 
ers from  all  over  the  land.  Yet  for 
the  benefit  of  beginners  who  are  not 
well  posted  it  may  be  well  to  state 
that  the  Morris  Holsteins  undoubt- 
edly comprise  the  greatest  herd  of 
dairy  cattle  in  the  world  today. 
They  hold  more  world  records  than 
any  other  herd  on  the  map  and, 
mind  you.  these  are  long-distance 
records,  too. 

The  Morris  people  care  little  how 
much  a  cow  can  produce  in  a  week 
or  a  month.  It's  the  amount  she 
can  produce  in  an  entire  lactation 
period  that  interests  them — yes,  and 
several  lactation  periods,  too.  for 
the  Morris  cows  have  a  trick  of  not 
only  breaking  yearly  records  but  of 
keeping  right  on  and  excelling  their 
own  records  during  each  succeeding 
period. 

Persistency  and  prepotency — those 
are  the  predominating  characteris- 
tics you  rind  in  the  Morris  Hol- 
steins, and  they  are  the  qualities 
you  want  in  your  foundation  ani- 
mals. 

On-  November  12  you  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  bid  on  105  head 
of  registered  Holsteins  selected  from 
the  immense  Morris  herd  of  over 
450  head.  There  will  be  animals  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages;  animals  of 
the  greatest  producing  blood  lines  of 
the  breed.  Included  will  be  90  cows 
bred  to  bulls  of  world-wide  repute. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  secure 
foundation  blood  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity. The  sale  will  be  held  on  the 
Morris  farm  at  Woodland. 


GUERNSEY  CHARACTERISTICS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  a 
description  of  a  thoroughbred  Guern- 
sey cow — color  markings,  horns,  etc. 
— C.  H.  A.,  Shatter. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Kditor.] 

The  average  Guernsey  cow  weighs 
about  1000  pounds — -about  the  same 
as  an  Ayrshire  and  about  100  pounds 
heavier  than  the  Jersey.  Bulls 
weigh  about  500  pounds  heavier. 
The  breed  has  been  considered 
coarser  boned  and  more  irregular 
in  conformation  than  the  Jersey, 
but  of  late  years  more  symmetry  has 
been  developed.  The  color  resembles 
the  Jersey  in  general,  but  includes 
some  colors  not  found  in  that  breed 
— a  reddislt  yellow,  or  lemon,  or  or- 
ange fawn,  with  white  markings. 
The  white  is  usually  found  on  the 
face,  the  flanks,  legs  and  switch, 
but  may  be  on  any  part  of  the  body. 
The  horns  should  be  amber  colored, 
slightly  curved,  and  not  coarse.  Ac- 
cording to  the  standard,  the  nose 
should  be  cream  colored  and  not 
dark,  but  this  is  a  minor  point  and 
some  of  the  best  producers  of  the 
breed  have  had  dark-colored  noses. 


will  buy  a  large  amount  of  hay  from 
the  California  Alfalfa  Growers'  As- 
sociation. The  dairymen  are  taking 
this  step,  according  to  Fred  W.  Han- 
sen, as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
advantagea  offered  by  co-operation 
on  a  large  scale  between  farmers 
and  also  because  of  the  belief  that 
the  co-operative  associations  of  pro- 
ducers, wherever  possible,  should 
lend  a  hand  to  bring  success  to  these 
popular  movements.  Col.  Harris 
Weinstock,  State  Market  Director, 
has  approved  of  the  plan.  The 
dairymen  will  have  the  advantage 
of  getting  their  hay  at  guaranteed 
association  prices,  storing  in  ware- 
houses throughout  the  producing  re- 
gions. 


OPENING  OF  LIBERTY  FAIR  DE- 
LAYED. 

We  announced  last  week  that  the 
opening  of  the  California  Liberty 
Fair  at  Los  Angeles  had  been  post- 
poned from  October  12  to  October 
26,  but  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  defer  the  opening  to  a  later  date 
— probably  November  2.  We  hope 
to  make  a  definite  announcement  of 
the  opening  date  next  week. 


Auction  Sale  of 

Registered 

HOLSTEINS 

INCLUDING  SEVERAL 
A.  R.  O.  COWS. 

Also  grade  Holsteins, 
Registered  Durocs,  Jersey 
boar,  sow  and  pigs,  work 
stock  and  ranch  toats. 

All  registered  stock  over  6 
months  old  is  tuberculin 
tested. 

OCTOBER  30,  1918. 
TERMS  OF  SALE 
Cash  on  day  of  sale — all 

stock  at  buyer's  risk. 
Ranch  1  mile  southwest  of 
Keyes. 

J.  E.HAINE,  Owner 

Ceres,  Cal. 

Auctioneers:    Col.  Cy  N.  Clark  & 
Son,  Modesto. 


RIVERVIEW  FARM 

Offers  the  17-month-old  Holstein- 
Friesian  bull 

'SEQUOIA  Z0Z0  PIETERTJE' 

This  bull's  dam,  who  is  also  the 
sire's  dam,  is  a  cow  of  outstanding 
size  and  type  with  a  semi-official 
record  of  20252.4  lbs.  of  milk  con- 
taining 735.69  lbs.  fat,  or  919.6  lbs. 
of  80^  butter.  Record  at  age  of 
nine  ye:irj.  Price  $250.00. 
For  photos  and  pedigree  apply, 

R.  F.  FISHER,  Carlotia,  California. 


ELKHORN 

Offers: 


FARM 


Ayrshire  Bull  for  Only  $150 

Bom  Nov.  29th,  1917.  White  with  red  checks  and  of  good  size.  Grandson  of 
Finlayston — greatest  bull  of  breed,  having  95  A.  R.  records  to  his  credit. 
Dam  has  A.  R.  record  of  9850  lbs.  milk  and  460  lbs.  butter  as  a  three-year-old. 
Sire — Baron's  Best  of  Bargeroch.  has  11  A.  R.  daughters,  averaging  ^over 
10.000  lbs.  milk  testing  over  4r/r,  and  gives  his  daughters  large  and  well-shaped 
teats. 

WHERE  CAN  YOU  BEAT  THIS  HERD  HEADER  FOR  THE  MONEY? 

J.  HENRY  MEYER 


R.  F.  D.  No.  2,    Box  82 


Watsonville,  California 


DAIRYMEN  WILL  BUY  ASSOCIA- 
TION ALFALFA. 

Arrangements  have  been  com- 
pleted by  which  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley   Milk   Producers'  Association 


First  Prize  Breeders  Young  :Herd 

at  Sacramento 

The  (ret  of  Prince  Riverside  Walker  combine  allow  type  with  (treat  production  back 
intr.    The  cow  making  the  highest  official  yearly  butler  record  lor  1917-1U1S.  ■»  shown 
bv  the  report  just  issued  by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America  "and  it  is  the 
world's  official  record  for  one  year),  is  Aatnric  Acme  of  Riverside  '.2nd.     She  is  out  of 
the  same  dam  as  our  senior  herd  sire.  PRINCE  RIYEHSII1E  WALKER. 

The  junior  ihreo-year-old  heifer  making 
the  hi«-best  yearly  butter  record  for 
1017-1°1S,  as  shown  by  the  report  just 
issued  by  the  rlolslein-Frieaian  Associa- 
tion of  America,  is  Miss  Valley  Mead  De 
Kol  Walker.  She  is  by  the  same,  sire  aa 
our  senior  herd  sire.  PRINCE  BJVER- 
-il. I  WALKER. 

Buy  your  herd  sire  in  the  blood  lines 
that  are  doing  thinirs  TODAY  and  that 
will  increase  in  value  in  the  records 
thev  are  bound  to  make  in-  the  TO- 
MORROW. We  have  just  a  few  good 
bull  ...Ives  by  PRIME  RIVERMIIE 
WALKER,  out  of  splendid  dams  They 
move  young  at  our  prices 

OUR  ENTIRE  HERD  IS  TUBERCULIN  TESTED. 

Tulare  Molstein  Farm 

V.  J.  HI6D0N,  Owner    TULARE,  CAL.    H.  L.  REDD,  Herdsman 


i 
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First  Tulare  Sale  of  Holsteins 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


fhe  dates  November  20  and  21 
have  been  claimed  for  a  double  event. 
One  is  to  open  the  new  $8,000  sales 
pavilion  built  by  the  Tulare  Live- 
stock Association  at  Tulare,  the  other 
is  to  offer  to  the  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia an  opportunity  to  buy  foun- 
dation dairy  stock  at  their  own 
prices.  For  in  this  new  pavilion 
will  be  held  the  First  Tulare  Sale  of 
125  registered  Holsteins,  consigned 
from  such  well-known  herds  as  A. 
W.  Morris  &  Sons,  Bridgford  Co., 
R.  F.  Guerin,  W.  F.  Mitchell,  C.  L. 


Hughes,  W.  J.  Higdon,  Alex  Whalev, 
Chas.  Yocum,  R.  C.  Sturgeon  and 
E.  G.  Wharton. 

The  sale  will  contain  more  fe- 
males bred  to  bulls  out  of  35-  to  40- 
pound  dams  than  have  ever  before 
been  offered  in  one  sale  in  the  West. 
Every  animal  will  be  guaranteed  to 
be  a  breeder,  and  every  one  over  six 
months  of  age  will  be  tuberculin 
tested  and  sold  subject  to  retest  by 
buyer. 

Watch  for  further  announcements 
of  this  great  sale. 


Important  to  Hog  Raisers 

[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


During  the  Fresno  Fair  a  meeting 
of  hog  raisers  was  held  and  officers 
of  the  California  Swine  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, including  Prof.  J.  I. 
Thompson  of  the  University  Farm 
and  C.  B.  Cunningham  of  Mills,  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  having 
every  hog  man  in  the  State  join  the 
association,  whether  breeder  or 
feeder,  and  whether  raising  pure- 
hreds  or  grades. 

The  object  is  to  make  the  associa- 
tion strong  enough  so  that  it  can 
get  the  State  Legislature  to  put 
through  a  much-needed  feed  inspec- 
tion bill,  help  the  farmers  in  buying 


feed,  and  doing  many  other  things 
of  vital  importance.  Similar  work 
is  now  being  done  for  the  beef  cat- 
tlemen by  the  California  Cattlemen's 
Association. 

Great  interest  was  developed,  and 
Fred  Hartsook,  the  Poland-China 
breeder  of  Lankershim,  offered  the 
services  of  his  men  and  his  23  auto- 
mobiles in  helping  to  perfect  the 
organization.  Ray  Gatewood  of 
Fresno  was  elected  chairman  and 
organizer  for  that  county. 

Hogmen  in  other  counties  wishing 
to  join  should  write  to  Prof.  J.  I. 
Thompson,  Davis,  Cal. 


Tagus  Ranch  to  be  Leased  in  Small  Tracts 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  well-known  6000-acre  Tagus 
Ranch,  in  Tulare  county  is  to  be 
leased  in  tracts  of  20  acres  and  up, 
beginning  December  15.  This  won- 
derfully rich  ranch,  which  is  just  a 
few  miles  north  of  Tulare,  has  a 
spur  track  on  the  main  line  of  the 
S.  P.  and  is  only  five  miles  from  the 
Santa  Fe  It  is  abundantly  watered 
by  twenty-eight  20-horsepower  elec- 
tric pumping  plants. 


To  clear  the  ranch  of  its  present 
stock  and  equipment  a  monster  auc- 
tion will  be  held  from  December  10 
to  13,  during  which  the  great  breed- 
ing herds  of  Holstein,  Shorthorn, 
Polled  Angus  cattle,  Duroc-Jersey 
hogs  and  Belgian  horses  will  be  com- 
pletely dispersed.  Also  five  tractors 
and  over  $50,000  worth  of  farm  im- 
plements will  be  included.  Fuller 
announcement  will  be  made  later. 


POSTPONED! 

Will  Open  Nov.  16th 

As  a  matter  of  Public  precaution,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  Board  of  Health,  the 
California  International  Livestock  Show  has 
been  postponed.     It  will  open 

November  16th  and  Conclude  November  24th 

Exhibitors  who  desire  may  send  their 
animals  at  any  time.    The  Show  is 
now  ready  to  care  for  them 

For  Detailed  Information  Write 
JOSEPH  E.  PAINTER,  Manager 
1205  Merchants  Exchange  San  Francisco,  California 

CALIFORNIA 
INTERNATIONAL 
LIVESTOCK  SHOW 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  16-24 


22  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 


FOR    SAL  E 

TWO  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 

One  a  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  and  out  of  a  daughter  of  King 
Scgis  Pontiac,  the  other  out  of  the  great  cow,  Alba  Sadie  Cornucopia 
Ctitia,  34.14  lbs.  Cows  all  young,  ten  milking  and  eight  to  freshen  soon. 
Ten  of  them  granddaughters  of  the  King  oLthe  Pontiacs. 

Tuberculin  Tested.    Priced  Right. 
E.  O.  McCLURE  -  -  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corporation 

Woodland,  California  Tuesday,  November  12th,  1918 


Daughters  of: 
KING   MEAD   or  RIVERSIDE 
PRINCE  GELSCHE  WALKER 
SEGIS  PONTIAC  DE  KOI,  BURKE 
IGNARO  DE  KOI, 
DE  Hill  BURKE 
DE   KOI,  HENGERVELD  Bl'KKK 
ALCARTRA  FOLKADOT  CORRECTOR 
JULIANA   KING   OF  RIVERSIDE 
BUFFALO    SKVI.AKK  AMES 
KING   PONTIAC   RUBY  BURKE 
COLA  NT  HA    SIR    PONTIAC   A  AGGIE 
AAGGIE  CORNUCOPIA  JOHANNA  LAD 
A  K  ALIA  KING 

DE   KOL   SPOFFORD  PROMISE 
WOODCROFT   PONTIAC  KORNDYKE 
TILLY    ALCARTRA  .SON 


25  FRESH  COWS 

■3^1  COWS  with  yearly  records  up  to  over  24,000  pounds  milk  and 
tUVr    over  1000  pounds  butter. 

^     COWS  with  records  of  30  to  over  33  pounds  butter  in  seven  days. 

35     COWS  with  records  from  20  to  29.87  pounds  butter  in  seven  days. 

A     WONIlFPFlII      cai  p     OF   bred  to  the  greatest   lot  «>!  world's 
m^H  DKrnon  r-Au/e  record  sues  to  be  found  in  any  sm- 

HIGH  RECORD  COWS         ei„  herd  on  earth 

.  —  TL  •  I)  II  will  be  sold,  and  DAIRYMEN:  In  this  sale  you 
1  5>  IflOICC  Dulls  Wi"   ,imI   »  bull   to  suit  you  and   at  the   pin  e  you 

are  willing'  to  pay. 


Place  of  Sale™6  A<  -w>  M.°rri9  *  s 


four  and  one-half  miles  northeast 
of  Woodland,  California. 


WHAT  WILL  SUCH  FOUNDATION  BLOOD  MEAN  TO  YOU? 

Remember  that  in  this  sale  will  be  some  of  the  very  cows  that  have 
made  the  Morris  herd  world  famous;  daughters  of  world  famous 
dams  and  sires;  representatives  of  families  that  have  no  superiors 
in  the  Holstein-Friesian  breed.  Think  what  a  wonderful  value  is 
represented  by  the  calves  these  great  cows  are  carrying,  and  how 
much  it  would  mean  to  your  herd  to  have  one  or  more  of  them. 
This  sale  is  bound  to  be  a  REAL  OPPORTUNITY,  and  remember  that 
every  animal  will  positively  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  without 
reserve  or  limit. 


Over  75  tows  bred  to: 
KING  MEAD  OF  RIVERSIDE 

Sire  of  the  world's  official  butter  record 
cow,  Aajrgie  Acme  of  Riverside  2nd. 

PRINCE   GELSCHE  WALKER 

Sire  of  the  world's  record  heifer.  Miss  Val- 
ley Mead  De  Kol  Walker. 

SEGIS  PONTIAC  DE  KOL  BURKE 

Son  of  the  former  world's  record  cow,  Riv- 
erside Sadie  De  Kol  Burke. 

KING  iMORCO  ALCARTRA 

Son  of  the  world's  record  long  distance 
cow,  Tilly  Alcartra. 

SIR  AAGGIE  DE  KOL  ACME 

Son  of  the  world's  record  cow,  Aaggie  Acme 
of  Riverside  2nd. 

KING  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC  80TB 

Son  of  the  world's  record  hcifor.  Miss  Val- 
ley Mead  De  Kol  Walker. 


Timn  nf  Calo  Beginning  promptly  at  B:30  a. 
ime  01  MK  Tuesday.  November   18.  1918. 


will  lie  necessary  to  start  this  sale  promptly  at 
the  stated  time,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
highly   bred  animals 


to  bo  sold   in  one  day. 


EVERY    ANIMAL    SOLD    IS    POSITIVELY    GUARANTEED    TO    BE    A  BREEDER. 


NO  ANIMAL  SOLD  Is  TUBERCULIN  TESTED. 


For    Catalogue   Apply    to    Sales  Managers 


California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Co. 


J.  M.  HENDERSON,  Jr.  President 
C.  L.  HUGHES,        :  Sales  Manager 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 


Auctioneers:   Col.  Ben.  A.  Rhoades,    Col.  Cy   N.  Clark 
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California  Holsteins  Stand  High 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


California  cows  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  themselves  in  the  latest  re- 
port of  official  tests  issued  by  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association. 

Bridgford  Company,  Knightsen, 
heads  the  list  with  three  cows.  Bo- 
■weda,  first  in  the  full-aged  class, 
making  30.095  pounds  of  fat  in 
seven  days;  Tulip  Walker,  second  in 


I  time  semi-official  records  with  926.19 
!  pounds  fat  in  one  year. 

Pennant  Wayne  Clothilde,  owned 
by  J.  H.  Harland  Company,  Wood- 
land, is  tenth  in  the  Junior  two- 
year-old  long-distance  semi-official 
class  with  480  17  pounds  fat  for 
one  year. 

In  the  distribution  of  prize  money 


the  junior  two-year-old  class  with  I  during  the  past  official  year  Califor 


21.161  pounds  fat,  and  Fairmont 
Pauline  De  Kol  2nd,  fourth  in  the 
same  class  with  19.147  pounds  fat. 

Stalder  Bros.,  Riverside,  are  repre- 
sented twice;  Gerben  Abbekerk  Maid 
being  fourth  in  the  full-aged  class 
with  27.565  pounds  fat.  and  Stanis- 
laus Princess  Cleopatra,  second  in 
the  senior  four-year-old  class  with 
25.658  pounds  fat. 

Laurameka,  owned  by  M.  H.  Tich- 
enor.  Palo  Alto,  is  fifth  in  the  full- 
aged  class  with  27.13  pounds  fat. 

K.  P.  Tola  Joe,  owned  by  Got- 
shall  &  Magruder.  Ripon.  is  first  in 
the  senior  three-year-old  class  with 
25.543  pounds  fat. 

Margaret  Aralia  De  Kol,  owned  by 
A.  W.  Morris  &  Son.  Woodland,  is 
first  in  the  full-aged  class  of  long- 


nia  stands  fifth,  being  exceeded  only 
by  Minnesota,  New  York.  Washing- 
ton and  Ohio.  Minnesota  has  a  total 
of  14  first-prize  winners,  the  other 
three  States  11  each,  and  Califor- 
nia 10.  For  butter  records  alone, 
Minnesota,  New  York  and  California 
tie  for  first  place — each  having  seven 
first-prize  winners. 

In  the  list  of  prize  money  to  the 
credit  of  different  ones  as  breeders^ 
A.  W.  Morris  &  Son  lead  the  entire 
United  States  in  the  butter  class  with 
$278.75,  but  are  third  in  the  milk 
class  with  $125.  This  makes  them 
third  in  the  United  States  for  the 
entire  total,  the  amount  to  their 
credit  being  $403.75.  J.  H.  Harlan 
Company  is  credited  with  $137.25. 
Alexander  Whaley  $5  4,  and  McAlls- 
ter  &  Son  $52. 


California  in  Line  for  Clean  Herds  andMilk 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


A  deputy  State  Veterinarian,  to- 
gether with  an  inspector  from  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau,  recently  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  four  north- 
ern counties,  Shasta,  Modoc,  Siski- 
you and  Lassen,  doing  both  testing 
and  inspecting  of  the  principal  dairy 
herds  of  those  counties,  and  they 
have  made  a  most  favorable  report  of 
the  condition  in  which  the  dairies 
were  found.  There  were  practically 
no  reaction  of  tuberculosis — the  only 
cases  being  those  of  cattle  shipped  in. 

The  inspectors  were  encouraged  to 
find  the  small-top  milk  pail  finding 
its  way  in  favor.  They  impressed 
upon  dairymen  the  importance  of 
clean  cattle,  clean  milkers,  small-top 
milk  pails,  sterilized  utensils,  and 
thorough  cooling  of  the  milk  to  50 
degrees  or  lower. 

In  connection  with  this  inspection 


it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  be- 
ginning to  issue  a  publication  in 
which  will  be  listed  every  dairy  herd 
in  the  United  States  that  has  been 
officially  accredited  as  free  from  tu- 
berculosis, or  that  has  passed  suc- 
cessfully one  test  with  a  view  to 
certification. 

An  accredited  herd  is  one  that  has 
successfully  passed  two  annual  or 
three  semi-annual  tuberculin  tests 
applied  by  a  regularly  employed  vet- 
erinary inspector  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  or  of  the  State 
where  co-operative  work  is  con- 
ducted and  has  otherwise  complied 
with  the  regulations  governing  the 
work.  Certificates  of  freedom  from 
tuberculosis  are  soon  to  be  issued  to 
all  owners  of  accredited  herds. 


Indemnity  for  Condemned  Cattle 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  1919  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill  just  passed  by  Congress  con- 
tains an  item  of  great  importance  in 
the  campaign  to  eradicate  tuber- 
culosis among  cattle  and  swine,  as 
it  provides  for  an  indemnity  to  own- 
ers whose  cattle  are-  slaughtered  be- 
cause they  have  been  found  infected 
with  tuberculosis. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
to  pay  one-third  of  the  difference 
between  the  appraised  and  the  sal- 
vage value  of  the  slaughtered  ani- 
mals, provided  that  the  State,  county 
or  municipality  in  which  the  cattle 
are  owned  is  co-operating  in  the  tu- 
berculosis work  and  pays  at  least  an 
equal  amount.  In  no  case  is  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  more 
than  is  paid  by  the  State,  county 


or  municipality.  No  payment  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  be  more 
than  $25  for  any  grade  animal  or 
more  than  $50  for  any  purebred,  and 
no  payment  is  to  be  made  unless  the 
owner  has.  complied  with  all  quar- 
antine regulations. 

This  provision  is  expected  to  re- 
move much  of  the  opposition  among 
cattle  owners  that  has  hindered  tu- 
berculosis eradication  work.  Through 
it  the  Federal  Government,  the  State, 
county  or  municipal  governments 
and  the  owners  of  cattle  will  share 
equally  in  the  loss  resulting  from 
slaughtering  infected  animals  for  the 
protection  of  other  animals  not  in- 
fected. Let  us  hope  that  California 
will  come  through  with  an  appro- 
priation bill  for  her  part. 


Bargains  Picked  Up  at  Modesto  Sale 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  sale  ring  at  the  second  offer- 
ing of  Holsteins,  conducted  under 
the  management  of  the  California 
Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Com- 
pany at  Modesto,  October  17,  proved 
a  bargain  counter  for  buyers.  Con- 
signments were  made  by  the  Bridg- 
ford Company,  Knightsen;  J.  S.  Gib- 
son Company,  Williams;  J.  M.  Camp- 
bell, Esealon;  and  Luther  Thompson, 
C.  G.  Outland  and  R.  L.  Holmes, 
all  of  Modesto. 

Thirty-two  cows  and  heifers  and 
eight  bulls  were  offered,  and  the 
quality  was  high.-  The  animals  were 
backed  by  good  records  for  both  show 
qualities  and  heavy  production,  but 
the  attendance  was  made  up  of 
farmers  who  bought  at  farmers' 
prices,  the  females  averaging  $215 
and  the  males  $302. 


Lewis  &  Company  of  San  Jose  got 
one  of  the  biggest  bargains  of  the 
sale  when  they  purchased  Potoki 
Johanna  2nd,  with  a  record  of  27.86 
pounds,  for  $675.  E.  J.  Killeram  of 
Modesto  had  great  luck  when  he 
picked  up  R.  L.  Holmes'  first  prize 
senior  yearling  at  the  recent  State 
Fair  for  $285.  Mr.  Holmes  secured 
a  new  bull,  Sir  Chimacum  Wayne 
Wooderest,  for  $685.  This  two-year- 
old  bull  was  consigned  by  Luther 
Thompson  and  promises  to  be  an 
epoch-maker.  « 

The  sale  was  very  ably  cried  by 
Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades  and  Col.  Cy  N. 
Clark,  and  while  the  prices  were  not 
exceptionally  high  the  farmers  se- 
cured excellent  bargains  and  many 

[  new  purebred  herds  will  be  started 

>  as  the  result  of  this  sale. 


When  the  Hired  Man 
Becomes  the  Tired  Man 
Do  Your  Butter 
Profits  Drop? 


If  he  used  a 
SHARPLES  he 
wouldn't  need  a  bell 

He  can't  see  the  butterfat  he 
loses  in  the  skim  milk  when 
turning  a  fixed-feed  separator 
under  speed!  But  it's  there, 
sure  enoiigh. 

Ringing  of  a  bell  may  temporarily 
speed  htm  up  like  a  spur  to  a  jaded 
horse.  But  it's  human  nature  to  relax  when  tired.  Why  not  have  a  separator 
always  in  tune  with  the  feelings  of  the  one  who  works  it  ?  Why  not  have  a 
separator  that  will  skim  clean  at  low-speed,  high-speed,  middle  spaed?  That 
has  clean-skim  built  into  it!    In  a  word — 

SHARPLES 

SUCTION  — FEED  _ 

Cream  separator 

SKIMS  CLEAN  AT  ANY  SPEED 

Are  you  wasting  butterfat?  Tests  prove  exclusively  that  95  per  cent,  of 
all  separators  are  turned  underspeed  much  of  the  time  and  that's  when  you 
begin  to  lose  cream  with  any  separator  but  a  Sharpies.  It's  the  wonderful 
Sharpies  Suction-feed  that  absolutely  prevents  cream  loss  due  to  turning 
underspeed.  The  Sharpies  bowl  is  a  plain  steel  tube — no  discs — therefore, 
easiest  to  clean.   Write  to  the  nearest  office  for  catalog,  addressing  Dept. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  We.t  Cheater,  Pa, 

Sharplem  Milken — timed  on  half  a  million  cowl  daily 


BRANCHES  : 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


TORONTO 

DC-72 


r 


JOOR  cows  have  put  a 
p»  mortgage  on  many  a 
farm.  Jerseys  are  the  mortgage  lifters.  If 
-~  cows  were  pedigreed  on  profit.  Jerseys  would  all  -~ 
have  the  honors.  They  are  natural  money  makers  be-  J^~fmofi'& 
cause  they  give  a  richer  yield  with  less  feed  than  any 
Other  breed.  Write  Breeders  for  pedigree  and  prices, 
e  Btory  of  the  Jersey. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
"1 1  West  23rd  St..  N«w  Vorf- 


Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  increase  the 
production  of  your  herd.  They  are  rich  in 
the  blood  of  the  great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 

Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited 
A.  A.  JENKINS,  R.  D.  1,  Tulare,  Cal. 


IN.  1-1.  LOCKE  CO. 

Lockeford,  Cal. 

Choice  young  bulls  of  King's  Valet 
Blood,  backed  by  Records. 
Call  at  the  ranch  and  make 
selection. 


VENADERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  by  Altama  Interest,  Grand 
Champion  1918  State  Fair.  Awarded  two 
other  championships  and  10  firsts,  including 
Aged  Herd,  Breeders'  Young  Herd,  and  get 
ol  sire.  Young  bulls  for  sale  from  dams  and 
granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
GUY  H.  MILLER,         MODESTO,  CAL. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 

Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  indi- 
viduals with  Register  of  Merit  backing 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    Write  for  information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT,      CERES,  CAL. 


RANCHO  SANTA  MARGUERITA,    D.  F.  Conarit,  Prop. 

R...t«of        MERIT  JERSEYS 


Modesto,  Cal 

A  lin  Hi  d  nt  mrer 
of  bulls  ior  sale 


FUIMUS  FARMS  JERSEYS 

HAVK  BOTH  TYPE  AND  PRODUCTION. 
We  exhibited  four  calves  at  the  California  State  Fair.  1018.    We  were  awarded — 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Cow,  Junior  Champion  Heifer,  Junior  Champion  Bull,  First 
Senior  Bull  Calf,  First  (Senior  Heifer  Calf,  First  Junior  Heifer  Calf,  Third 
Get  of  8ire.    If  you  want  our  kind  write  or  call. 

J.  E.  WHERRELL,    ■    1581  Sedgwick  St.,    »    Riverside,  Cal. 


I.  P.  Davis,  formerly  State  Pig  lands,  getting  his  foundation  from 
Club  leader,  has  established  a  herd  |  the  Bassett  and  Ross  herds  at  Han- 
of  registered  Poland-Chinas  at  Red-  |  ford. 
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Livestock.  Queries 

PIGS  HAVE  THUMPS. 

To  the  Editor:  Some  of  my  fall 
pigs  have  a  jerking,  twitching  move- 
ment of  the  flank,  acting  as  though 
they  had  hiccoughs.  What  is  their 
trouble,  and  what  should  I  do  for 
it? — A.  D.  F.,  Modesto. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

Your  pigs  have  thumps.  The  dis- 
ease is  caused  by  a  disordered  diges- 
tion which  irritates  the  nerves  con- 
nected with  the  diaphragm,  causing 
sudden  contractions  at  irregular  in- 
tervals. It  occurs  in  pigs  that  are 
too  fat,  due  to  too  much  food  and 
too  little  exercise.  Prevention  is 
better  than  a  cure,  so  if  a  pig  begins 
to  look  unduly  fat  and  particularly 
chuffy  around  the  neck,  put  it  into 
a  rather  large  wooden  box  with  sides 
high  enough  so  that  it  cannot  jump 
out  and  let  it  chase  about  and  squeal 
for  a  couple  of  hours  in  endeavoring 
to  get  back  to  its  mother.  Repeat 
once  or  twice  a  day  until  the  pig 
loses  its  surplus  fat.  The  method  is 
good  also  when  a  case  of  thumps  has 
already  developed,  but  if  several 
pigs  have  it  a  better  way  is  to  drive 
the  sow  out  of  her  pen,  and  when 
the  pigs  become  hungry  they  will 
chase  back  and  forth  and  squeal  in 
trying  to  get  to  her,  and  thus  get 
the  needed  exercise.  Reduce  the 
sow's  feed,  and  make  the  pigs  exer- 
cise daily. 


COW  HAS  ARTICULAR  RHEUMA- 
TISM. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  Holstein 
cow,  five  years  old,  and  a  good  milk- 
er. Less  than  a  year  ago  she  began 
to  be  lame  at  intervals  in  the  left 
hind  leg.  It  looked  as  if  she  might 
be  stifled.  She  gets  over  the  attack 
in  a  few  minutes  and  walks  as  well 
as  ever  for  hours — sometimes  days. 
I  applied  various  remedies  without 
results,  but  she  seems  to  be  getting 
worse,  the  leg  remaining  stiff  for 
long  intervals. — A.  F.  W.,  Stony 
Ford. 

[Answered    by    Dr.    Edward    3.    Creely,  San 
Francisco.] 

Your  cow  probably  has  articular 
rhetimatism.  Mix  and  apply  briskly 
once  daily  the  following:  Soap  lini- 
ment, 7  ounces;  chloroform,  1  ounce; 
tincture  iodine,  2  ounces;  oil  origa- 
num, 2  ounces.  At  the  same  time 
mix  and  give  internally  one  tea- 
spoonful  daily  of  the  following: 
Salicylate  soda,  6  ounces;  sal  nitre. 
6  ounces;  pulo  gentian  root,  4 
ounces;  pulo  ginger  root,  4  ounces. 
If  this  does  not  effect  a  cure,  write 
us  again  and  let  us  know  whether 
or  not  the  lameness  shifts  to  the 
other  limb;  also  if  there  is  any 
swelling  of  the  joints. 


A  GOOD  FLY  SPRAY. 

To  the  Editor:  Please*  give  me  a 
formula  for  a  good  fly  spray  for 
cows. — C.  L.,  Del  Paso. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  pat- 
ent sprays  on  the  market,  some  of 
which  are  effective,  but  many  are 
unsatisfactory  and  are  quite  expen- 
sive. You  probably  will  find  it  more 
economical  and  satisfactory  to  make 
your  own  spray  and  the  following  is 
one  of  the  most  reliable:  4%  quarts 
coal  tar  dip,  such  as  Kreso;  4% 
quarts  fish  oil;  3  quarts  coal  oil;  2 
quarts  whale  oil;  1^  quarts  oil  of 
tar.  Add  these  ingredients  to  luke- 
warm soft  water  in  which  3  pounds  of 
laundry  soap  have  been  dissolved, 
and  the  total  brought  up  to  30  gal- 
lons by  adding  more  soft  water. 

This  spray  serves  to  rid  the  cow 
of  flies  and  does  not  cause  the  coat 
of  the  animal  to  become  thick  or 
harsh,  although  dust  adheres  more 
readily.  This,  however,  applies  to 
all  sprays.  None  has  ever  been  made 
that  will  do  the  work  without  col- 
lecting dust  to  a  certain  extent. 


J.  J.  McDonald  of  Monticello,  Napa 
county,  continues  to  increase  his 
flock  of  sheep.  He  recently  bought 
?50  head  from  James  Mee  of  St. 
Helena.  Mr.  Mee  sold  to  reduce, 
as  he  did  not  have  feed  for  his  in- 
creased flo'k. 


Af\f*        FIRST  TULARE  SALE        A  r\  f 

1 6  5  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINSl  25 

Will  be  a  High-Class  Sale  in  Every  Respect 

There  will  be  a  total  of  ten  consignments,  including  the  entire  dispersal  of  the  herds  of  Charles  Yocum 
and  E.  G.  Wharton.    A  partial  list  of  the  females  includes: 

,500  36-lb.  bull  King 


A  DAUGHTER  of  a  31 -lb.  cow  bred  to  the 

Eorndyke  Pontiac  2()th. 
A  l7,"?"?.-  ^NI°R  2-YEAR-OLD  daughter  of  Mutual  Fobes  Long- 

field  De  Kol.  bred  to  Kink  Korndvke  Pontiac  :20th. 
SEVERAL  RICHLY  BRED  YOUNG  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  bled  to 

King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th  and  Prince  Riverside  Walker 
A  20-LB.  COW  bred  to  Sir  Aaggie  De  Kol  Acme  2nd.  who  has  the 

second  highest  backing  in  the  world  for  yearly  butter  records 

of  five  of  his  seven  nearest  dams 
FOUR  OTHER  WELL-BRED  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  bred  to  Sir 

Aaggie  De  Kol  Acme  2nd. 
SEVERAL   HIGHLY    BRED   HEIFERS  bred  to  King  Sadie  Yale 

Idyl  Segis,  son  of  the  35-lb.  state  record  4-year-old    K  P  Idvl 

Scgis. 

TWO  23-POUND  COWS  bred  to  Prince  Hiske  Walker,  full  brother 

to  the  34-lb.  4-year-old,  Lady  Hiske  Walker 
A  ,£l7x  SISTER  to  a  27-lb.  4-year-old.  bred  to  Prince  Hiske 

Walker. 

A  DAUGHTER  of  a  26-lb.  cow.  bred  to  Prince  Hiske  Walker 
TWO  DAUGHTERS  of  Sir  Skylark  Ormsby  Kengerveld.  and  thev 
are  both  good  ones. 

A   DAUGHTER   OF   PRINCE   GELSCHE   WALKER.   bred   to  Sir 

Aaggie  De  Kol  Acme 
A   DAI  GHTER  OF  SEGIS  PONTIAC  DE  KOL  BURKE  out  oi  a 

daughter  of  King  Mead  of  Riverside 
A  DAI  GHTER  OF  KING  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC  out  of  3  a  sorts- 
ter  of  Juliana  King  of  Riverside 


TWO   GRANDDAUGHTERS    of   the   former   world'9  record  cow 

Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Rue. 
A  GRANDDAUGHTER  OF  KING  SEGIS,  bred  to  It  State  Bells. 
A  DAUGHTER  OF  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  JANNEK,  bred  to  Kin- 
Mead  of  Riverside. 

THE  HIGHEST  RECORD  JUNIOR  2-YEAR-OLD  ever  sold  in  the 
west,  over  24  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  bred  to  the  twice  grand 
champion  30-lb.  bull.  King  Segis  Aleartra  Prilly. 

A  26-POUND  4-YEAR-OLD  granddaughter  of  De  Kol  2nd  s  Butter 

Boy  3d. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  KING  KORNDYKE  SADIE  VALE,  bred  to  King 
Segis  Aleartra  Abbekerk,  30-lb.  son  of  the  $50,000  bull. 

AN  18-LB.  3-YEAR-OLD  daughter  of  a  34-lb.  sire  and  a  30-lb 
dam.  bred  to  King  Segis  Aleartra  Prilly. 

AN  18-LB.  JUNIOR  2-YEAR-OLD  daughter  of  King  Segis  Pontiac. 
bred  to  King  Segis  Aleartra  Prilly. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  A  31-LB.  4-YEAR-OLD,  bred  to  King  Segis 
Aleartra  Prilly. 


26-lb.  cow.  bred  to  King 


A  21-LB.  4-YEAR-OLD  daughter  of 

Segis  Aleartra  Abbekirk. 
A  .P-*r(\HTER  OF  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  13TH.  bred  to  the  35- 

:o.  ouil  se^is  Pontiac  Abbekerk. 
AND  >LANY  OTHERS  of  outstanding  breeding,  bred  to  some  of 
tne  nigueji  record  anq  most  promising  sires  in  service  in  the 


Bulls  for  the  Breeder  and  Dairyman 

Besides  the  consignments  of  high-class  bulls  of  real  herd  heading  quality,  the  dispersal  of  two  herds 
through  this  sale  accounts  for  the  presence  of  several  bulls  of  choice  breeding  but  younger  ages  than  are 
usually  found  in  consignment  sales.  Dairymen  will  find  an  especially  attractive  offering  of  bulls  in  this  sale, 
that  will  go  for  just  what  they  choose  to  bid  for  them.    The  list  of  bulls  includes: 


A    SDN     OF    KING    SEGIS  ALCARTRA 

ABBEKERK,  out  of  a  30-lb.  dam. 
A    SDN     OF    KING    SEGIS  ALCARTRA 

PRILLY,  out  of  a  31-lb.  4-year-old 
daughter  of  Judge  Hengerveld  De  Kol. 

KING  IGNARO  MEAD,  by  King  Mead  of 
Riverside  and  out  of  a  daughter  of 
Ignaro  De  Kol.  that  made  over  29,000 

lbs.  milk  and  1077  lbs.  butter  in  one  year. 


IT  STATE  BELLS,  by  It  and  out  of  a  27- 
lb.  4-year-old  daughter  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs. 

A  SON  OF  KING  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC, 

out  of  a  daughter  of  King  of  the  Pon- 
tiacs that  made  71'4  lbs.  butter  in  one 
year  as  a  senior  2-ycar-old. 


A  SON  OF  KING  MORCO  ALCARTRA,  son 

of  Tilly  Aleartra,  out  of  a  28-lb.  dam 

A  SDN  OF  PRINCE  GELSCHE  WALKER, 

out  of  a   29.67-lb.   daughter  of  Korn- 
dyke Queen  De  Kol's  Prince. 
A  SON  of  the  31-lb.  cow,  Fides3a  Helena 
And  many  others  of  choice  individuality 
and  record  backing. 


Some  Facts  to  Keep  in  Mind 

Every  animal  in  this  sale  is  positively  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder. 

Every  animal  over  six  months  of  age  tuberculin  tested  and  sold  subject  to  retest  by  the  buyer. 

The  females  in  this  sale  of  bred  to  two  40-pound  bulls,  one  36-pound  bull,  three  35-pound  bulls,  one  32-pound 
bull,  two  30-pound  bulls,  and  others  of  outstanding  yearly  record  backing,  all  of  them  constituting  the  largest 
list  of  high  record  reference  sires  that  has  yet  appeared  in  a  sale  in  the  west. 

Time  and  Place:  Tulare,  California,  November  20-21,1918 


Consignors: 


K.  G.  WHARTON.  Tulare. 

CHARLES  YOCUM,  Tulare. 

R.  C.  STURGEON,  Tulure. 

R.  F.  Gl'ERIN.  Visalia. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland. 


ALEX  WHALEY.  Tulare. 
W.  J.  HIGDON,  Tulare. 
C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sacramento. 
BRIDGFORD  CO..  Knightsen. 
W.  F.  MITCHELL,  Yisalia. 


Catalogue  in  Pieparation.    Wi-  te  tor  One. 

Management 

California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Co. 

J  .  M.  HENDERSON.  Jr..  Pres. 
C.  L.  HUGHES.  Sales  Manager 

SACRAMENTO       :       :      :  CALIFORNIA 

Auctioneers:  Col.  Ben.  A.  Rhoades,  Harold  6.  Rhoades 


Holstein 
Friesian  Cattle 

Herd  Sires: 
Pri.ice  Butter  Boy  Walker 

iiing  Mead  of  Riverside 
Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld 

Young  bulls  by  these  sires  and 
out  of  cows  with  records. 

Write  or  Call 

J.  fl.  HARLAN  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 

f                                      '    1  # 

agj^  ipi  nitm 

PRINCE  BUTTER  BOY  WALKER 
Senior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  at 
Sacramento,  1917. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE 

DUROC  JERSEY  HOGS 

Look  up  my  winnings  at  the  fairs.    Stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

J.  E.  THORP                Lockeford,  Cal. 

We  Offer  for  Sale  a  Son  of 

Colantha  Sir  Pontiac  Aggie 

and  from  a  28-pound  dam.    Beautifully  marked,  straight  and  right. 

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER,                         -                         Rlpon.  Cal. 

Calf 


Enemies 


WHITE  SCOURS 
BLACKLEG 

Your  Veterinarian  can  stamp 
them  out  with  Cutter's  Anti-Calf 
Scour  Serum  and  Cutter's  Germ 
Free  Blackleg  Filtrate  and  Aggressin, 
or  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills. 

Ask  him  about  them.    If  he 

hasn't  our  literature,  write  to  us  for 
information  on  these  products. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  or  Chicago,  111. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1801-3-6  So.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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San  Francisco  Livestock  Show  Postponed 


The  opening  of  the  California  In- 
ternational Livestock  Show  at  San 
Francisco  has  been  |x>st]>oned  from 
November  2  to  16,  on  account  of  the 
Spanish  influenza  epidemic. 

Every  seeming  disadvantage  can 
be  turned  into  a  real  advantage,  and 
Joseph  E.  Painter,  the  resourceful 
manager,  already  has  plans  in  oper- 
ation which  will  make  the  show  all 
the  bigger  and  better  hecause  of  this 
delay.  Several  breeders  were  too 
late  in  getting  their  entries  in,  but 
if  thev  will  send  them  at  once  thev 


will  be  accepted  without  question. 

The  big  tents  are  up,  and  every- 
thing is  ready  for  the  reception  of 
stock.  Breeders  who  desire  to  ship 
their  animals  in  advance  may  do  so, 
and  they  will  find  every  convenience 
at  their  disposal  for  caring  for  their 
stock. 

Don't  forget  the  new  date — No- 
vember 16.  Change  your  plans  ac- 
cordingly and  arrange  to  attend 
without  fail.  It  will  be  the  biggest 
event  of  its  kind  ever  held  on  this 
coast.    You  can't  afford  to  miss  it. 


Beef  Cattle  Turn  Trash  Into  Cash 

[Writtrii  fur  Purine  Rural  Presa  by  K.  H.  Whltten.] 


Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  of 
the  many  pounds  of  beef  you  might 
produce  by  utilizing  all  of  the  by- 
products grown  on  your  ranch? 

We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays 
about  the  efficiency  of  the  dairy  cow 
in  converting  farm  crops  into  human 
food,  but  we  must  remember  that 
she  requires  much  higher  priced 
feed  to  produce  milk  than  the  steer 
does  to  produce  beef,  and  the  net  re- 
sult is  not  so  favorable  to  the  dairy 
cow  as  on*  might  suppose. 

In  considering  the  efficiency  of 
dairy  and  beef  cattle  it  has  been  cus- 


after,  probably  she  will  outstrip  her 
beefy  brother,  but.  unfortunately, 
things  don't  always  go  well. 

The  heifer  may  not  breed,  may 
abort,  may  fail  to  become  a  ,  good 
producer,  may  have  a  defective  ud- 
der, or  may  have  one  or  more  of  a 
hundred  other  troubles,  and  in  such 
a  case  a  big  depreciation  must  be 
placed  upon  her.  A  similar  depre- 
ciation cannot  occur  with  a  beef  an- 
imal, for  his  carcass  determines  his 
worth,  and  even  with  minor  troubles 
his  carcass  will  still  command  a  high 
price. 


A  few  bwf  cattle  on  the  ranch  will  make  the  w»Hte  return  as  Rood  a  profit  as  high-priml  frills. 


tomary  to  compare  the  milk  pro- 
duced during  one  lactation  period  by 
the  farmer  with  the  edible  meat 
produced  in  one  year  by  the  latter, 
and  the  showing  has  been  a  rather 
poor  one  for  steers.  But  the  records 
fail  to  show  that  from  two  to  three 
years  were  spent  and  a  heavy  feed- 
ing expense  was  incurred  in  simply 
getting  the  cows  to  a  producing 
age. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  present 
prices  it  costs  $150  to  grow  a  heifer 
to  producing  age,  and  it  is  not  until 
then  that  she  is  ready  to  compete 
with  a  steer.    If  all  goes  well  there- 


Choice  Herd  of 

SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by 

Princely  Stamp 


Grand  Champion  of  the  West  at 

Denver,  191S, 

— and — 

Lothian 
Marmion 

THE  KIND  YOU  WANT. 

See  us  at  Los  Angeles  Liberty 
Fair  and  San  Francisco  Livestock 
Show. 

Will  sell  any  quantity  of 
stock — from  a  single  animal  to  a 
carload. 

Maxwell-Miller  Cattle  Co. 

Steamboat  Springs,  Colorado. 


The  owner  of  a  bred  heifer  must 
gamble  on  the  future.  If  she  de- 
velops into  a  good  producer,  he  wins 
his  bet.  If  she  proves  defective,  he 
may  have  to  sell  her  for  half  her 
actual  cost  to  him.  The  owner  of 
a  steer  plays  a  more  certain  game, 
for  he  can  cash  in  when  the  feeding 
period  is  over. 

This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  all 
easy  going  in  the  beef  cattle  game. 
Like  all  other  lines,  it  has  its  dis- 
advantages as  well  as  its  advan- 
tages. It  is  a  real  business,  and  it 
should  be  understood  thoroughly  be- 
fore it  is  gone  into  on  an  extensive 
scale.  But  nearly  every  farmer 
would  do  well  to  keep  a  few  beef 
cattle  to  clean  up  what  otherwise 
would  be  wasted  or  used  in  a  less 
profitable  way. 

Like  as  not  this  means  you,  Mr. 
Reader.  How  about  that  straw  you 
burned  last  fall?  How  about  those 
cornstalks?  How  about  the  field  of 
alfalfa  that  was  too  foul  to  cut  for 
hay?  How  about  the  hay  that  was 
rained  on?  Do  you  realize  how  much 
money  is  slipping  through  your 
fingers  by  not  having  enough  beef 
cattle  to  consume  such  feed  ?  .  Think 
the  matter  over  seriously.  Probably 
your  land  isn't  yielding  the  utmost 
in  profit  yet,  and  if  this  is  the  case 
undoubtedly  a  few  beef  cattle  will 
help  to  boost  the  returns. 


Statisticians  report  that  the  ex- 
ports of  bacon  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year  were  almost 
equal  to  the  total  bacon  exports  for 
five  years  preceding  the  war.  The 
figures  are  736,959,092  pounds,"  as 
compared  with  912,370,461  pounds. 
The  doughboys  are  eating  twice  as 
much  bacon,  proportionately  to  beef, 
as  they  formerly  did.  Even  so,  the 
beef  shipments  have  increased  amaz- 
ingly and  exports  of  fresh  beef  for 
the  single  month  of  July  exceeded 
those  for  the  entire  year  1914  by 
five  times. 


THE  HEREFORD  CORPORATION 

OF  WYOMING 

Ranch  six  miles  east  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  Twenty-five  thousand 
acres  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  Registered  Herefords. 
Sixteen  hundred  head  on  ranch  at  present  time. 


MISS  RIALTO  2ND, 
Never  Defeated  Grand  Champion  Wherever  Shown. 

We  won  Grand  Champion  on  carload  of  females  at  Denver  the  last 
two  years.  We  have  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Glad  to  answer  ques- 
tions and  explain  anything.  Look  us  up  at  the  fairs — we  are  here  on 
the  Coast  for  that  purpose.    We  have  calves  from  these  herd  headers 

with  us  in  our  show  herd: 

HERD  SIRES 
Wyoming  Fairfax,  Grand  Champion  at  Denver  in  1918. 

New  Era,  Senior  Champion  at  P.-P.  I.  E. 
Gold  Dust,  first  in  two-year-old  class  at  Denver,  1917. 

See  us  at  Liberty  Fair,  Los  Angeles,  and  California  International  Live- 
stock Show,  San  Francisco. 

We  have  consigned  10  females  and  2  bulls  to  Hereford  sale,  to  be  held 
on  San  Francisco  Fair  Ground,  November  22. 

The  Hereford  Corporation  of  Wyoming 


Wm.  Cox,  Herdsman 


Raymond  S.  Huster,  Vice- Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
CHEYENNE,  WYOMING. 


Herefords 

LEADING  HERD  OF  THE  STATE. 

My  stock  is  the  result  of  nearly  40  years  of  careful  breeding  and  selec- 
tion. Have  for  sale  a  carload  of  registered  bulls  and  a  carload  of  heifers 
— 1917  calves,  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Beau  Donald  31  No. 
109885  and  Mr.  Perfection  No.  215575. 

They  will  go  quickly.    Write  or  call  at  once. 

Wm.  Bemmerly,      =      Woodland,  Cal. 


I  Came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Show  the  Kind  of 

Herefords  =  Shorthorns 

That  I  Have  For  Sale 

SHORTHORNS-fjTsuch  breeding  as  Cumberland  Goods,  by  June  Goods, 
by  Roberta  Goods.  Also  Straight  Cruickshanks,  Orange  Blossom, 
Butterfly,  and  other  leading  strains  of  the  breed. 

HEREFORDS,  grandsons  Perfection,  Fairfax,  Beau  Blanchard,  Lamp 

Lighter,  and  Disturber. 

THE  BEST  BULLS  EVER  BROUGHT  TO  THIS  COAST. 

See  me  at  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  Fairs. 

Kansas  City 
and  Denver 


WILL  HENN, 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


LIVE   OAK.  CALIFORNIA 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

Our  second  annual  sale  of  Shorthorns  will  take  place  in  January. 
Demand  is  very  good  for  Berkshires,  but  we  can  supply  your  want*. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  Invited  to  send,  on  postal  cards,  notes  re- 
garding- their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

H.  F.  Friel  of  Waddington,  Hum- 
boldt county,  has  a  grade  Holstein 
cow  that  is  giving  80  pounds  of  milk 
per  day,  testing  3.6  per  cent,  yet  she 
was  fed  only  green  stuff. 

Tulare  county  dairymen  received 
the  highest  price  on.  record  for  Sep- 
tember butterfat,  the  prices  ranging 
from  62%c  to  65c  per  pound.  The 
total  amount  distributed  was  $152,- 
497.31. 

J.  W.  Scudder  of  Holt,  San  Joa- 
quin county,  is  gradually  working 
into  purebred  Holsteins  by  using  a 
registered  bull  and  getting  a  few 
purebred  females  as  a  starter  toward 
replacing  his  grades. 

Owen  Duffy,  manager  of  the  State 
Farm  at  Napa,  reports  that  for  261 
days  Raphaella  Johanna  Aaggie  3rd 
produced  24,464.6  pounds  of  milk 
and  664.236  pounds  of  butterfat. 
This  certainly  is  going  some! 

With  plenty  of  green  .feed  and  a 
big  yield  of  milk,  and  butterfat 
bringing  the  highest  prices  they 
have  ever  known,  the  dairymen  of 
Humboldt  county  are  happy  and 
bought  lots  of  Liberty  Bonds. 

S.  H.  Greene,  the  well-known  Cali- 
fornia creameryman,  has  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  a  committee  on 
dairy  products  and  milk  distribution 
of  the  Food  Administration  for  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Greene  will  assume  his 
duties  at  once. 

D.  F.  Conant  of  Rancho  Santa 
Marguerita,  Modesto,  the  well-known 
Jersey  breeder,  has  just  sold  a  bull 
to  W.  F.  Sprowl  of  Modesto  out  of 
Mamie  Owl,  the  cow  that  made  6 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  three  days  at 
the  State  Fair. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Creamery  Operators'  Associa- 
tion, which  was  to  have  been  held 
at  Visalia  on  October  17,  has  been 
postponed  indefinitely  at  the  request 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  be- 
cause of  the  Spanish  influenza. 

W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare,  calls  our  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  an  adver- 
tisement we  published  for  him  last 
month  we  credited  him  with  win- 
ning first  on  get  of  sire  at  the  State 
Fair,  but  instead  Mr.  Higdon  was 
awarded  first  prize  on  breeder's 
young  herd. 

After  a  conference  with  Food  Ad- 
ministration officials,  the  milk  dis- 
tributors' of  San  Francisco  have 
agreed  to  reduce  the  price  of  cream 
from  10c  for  quarter  pints,  18c  for 
half  pints  and  35c  for  pints  to  8c, 
14c  and  26c  respectively.  Los  An- 
geles has  indicated  that  it  will  adopt 
a  similar  scale. 

A  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  in  the  State 
on  a  mission  to  arrange  for  the  pro- 
duction of  about  two  million  pounds 
of  casein  on  the  Coast  in  the  next 
year  for  airplane  work.  Casein, 
which  is  a  milk  by-product,  makes 
the  only  glue  impervious  to  water, 
and  airplanes  are  covered  with  it. 

D.  F.  Conant,  Rancho  Santa  Mar- 
guerito,  Modesto,  reports  that  his 
Jersey  cow,  Lady  Kate's  Rosette 
361239,  made  69  pounds  of  butter- 
fat for  August  on  official  test.  Hec- 
la's  Margery  made  55  pounds  butter- 
fat in  one  month.  Mr.  Conant  now 
has  nine  cows  on  official  test,  all 
making  good  records. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

The  Ireland  Ranch  of  Owensmouth 
won  the  blue  ribbon  with  their 
Duroc  futurity  litter  at  the  River- 
side Fair. 

J.  J.  Pendergast  of  San  Bernar- 
dino recently  sold  to  Roy  Bradley 
of  the  same  place  two  Golden  Model 
Duroc  sows  sired  by  Col.  Select,  and 
a  boar  of  Great  Model  breeding. 

Nate  Hauck  of  Alton,  Humboldt 
county,  recently  sold  two  registered 
Poland-China  gilts  to  H.  W.  Ekholm 
of  Escalon  and  Mr.  Ekholm  was  so 
well  pleased  that  he  immediately  or- 
dered two  more. 


C.  P.  Slocum  of  Willows  has  been 
kicking  himself  for  selling  the  junior 
champion  Duroc  boar  at  the  State 
Fair  to  the  Elliott-Brant  Rancho  at 
Owensmouth.  He  says  that  it  will 
cost  him  from  $1,000  to  $2,500  to 
replace  him. 

W.  B.  &  E.  W.  Hewitt  of  Van  Nuys 
were  among  the  new  Duroc  breed- 
ers who  fooled  the  old-timers  at  the 
Riverside  Fair.  They  won  second  on 
their  futurity  litter  and  had  two 
six-months-old  boars  that  cleaned  up 
everything  in  sight. 

Fairbanks  Ranch  of  Redlands, 
owned  by  F.  C.  Fairbanks,  son  of 
the  late  Vice-President  Fairbanks, 
made  its  initial  bow  at  the  Riverside 
Fair  with  a  fine  herd  of  Hampshires 
and  will  be  heard  from  often  here- 
after. A.  E.  Harvey  is  manager  of 
the  ranch. 

Donald  H.  Graham,  the  progres- 
sive young  Duroc  breeder  of  Lancas- 
ter, reports  that  his  young  herd 
boar,  Orion's  King  Gano,  is  coming 
along  nicely,  weighing  460  pounds 
at  3  64  days  in  breeding  condition. 
The  boar  is  by  Orion  Cherry  Prince, 
he  by  Orion  Cherry  King,  and  is  out 
of  Lady  Gano,  she  by  Col.  Gano. 

The  junior  champion  Duroc  boar 
purchased  from  C.  P.  Slocum  &  Sons 
at  the  State  Fair  by  Elliott-Brant 
Rancho  of  Owensmouth  has  been 
named  Ebro — an  abbreviation  for 
the  ranch  name.  The  boar  has  the 
same  blood  lines  as  the  one  pur- 
chased in  the  East  that  died  en 
route,  being  sired  by  a  Kings  Col. 
boar  and  out  of  a  Golden  Model  sow. 

Donald  H.  Graham  of  Lancaster 
recently  sold  a  Duroc  boar  to  M.  C. 
De  Fraga,  Bolinas;  a  boar  to  George 
W.  Nichols,  El  Centro;  a  young  sow 
to  D.  W.  Reed,  Del  Sur;  a  boar  to 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Taylor,  Los  Angeles;  six 
bred  sows  and  a  boar  to  the  Martin- 
Morrison  Ranch,  Lancaster;  also  a 
boar  was  sold  to  Fred  W.  Dow,  to 
be  shipped  to  the  State  of  Sonora, 
Mexico. 

Because  he  is  obliged  to  attend 
school  now,  Hiram  Hendern  of  Fair- 
oaks  cannot  show  his  Chester  Whites 
again  this  season.  But  his  wonder- 
ful record  at  the  State  Fair  shows 
that  success  in  swine  raising  is  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  school  boys.  He 
won  grand  championship,  senior 
championship  and  first  prize  senior 
yearling  sow  with  Wonder  Bernice; 
reserve  grand  championship  and  first 
prize  junior  show  pig  with  Betsy 
Wonder;  first  prize  and  reserve  ju- 
nior championship  on  Uncle  Sam; 
first  prize  in  get  of  sire  and  in  pro- 
duce of  dam  and  in  the  Boys'  Live- 
stock Judging  Contest.  What  a  hog- 
man  this  youngster  will  be  when  he 
grows  up! 


Beef  CpHle. 
Recently  at  the  Kansas  City  stock 
yards  two  Shorthorn  steers  were 
sold  weighing  37  9  0  pounds  at  three 
years  of  age.  They  commanded  the 
high  price  of  $18  per  cwt.,  the  two 
bringing  $682.20.  Who  says  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  breed  and  feed  for 
weight? 

The  famous  bull,  Woodford,  herd 
sire  at  the  Hereford  Farms  of  Col. 
E.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky,  was 
burned  to  death  recently  in  a  fire 
which  destroyed  the  new  barn  at 
that  breeding  establishment.  Last 
winter  the  auctioneer  at  the  Inter- 
national sale  asked  the  Colonel  if 
he  would  consider  an  offer  of  $50,- 
000  for  Woodford  and  the  latter  re- 
plied that  he  would  not.  His  death 
is  a  serious  loss  both  to  Col.  Taylor 
and  the  Hereford  industry  at  large. 


Miscellaneous. 
Edward  Lovell  of  the  Blackhawk 
Ranch  sees  an  excellent  future  for 
draft  horses.  He  recently  received 
a  letter  from  a  friend  in  England 
who  says  a  big,  well-built  work 
horse  will  bring  from  $700  to  $1,000 
over  there  today.  If  this  is  true, 
what  will  they  be  worth  after  the 
war? 


Second  Sale  of 


HEREFORDS 


Under  the  Auspices  of 


Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders  Ass'n 


Will  Be  Meld  at  the 
Show  Grounds  of  the 


California  International  Live  Stock  Show 
Friday,  Nov.  22,  1918 

At  the  Hour  of  9:30  o'Clock  A.  M. 


— 50  Heads  of  Bulls  and  Females — 
Selected  from  Best  Herds  in  the  West 


Earl  Gartin  of  Greensburg,  Indiana,  Auctioneer 


IFor  Catalog  Apply  to  W.  R.  MADDEN,  Secretary 


Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders  Ass'n 

DIXON,  CALIFORNIA 


We  call 


ATTENTION 


to  our 
Exhibit  of 
Prize  Winning 


WHITE  MAYFLOWER 
Undefeated  in  class  1917,  and  Jr.  Chan 
pion  at  the  California  State  Fair. 


Shorthorn  Cattle 


AT  THE 


San  Francisco  Live  Stock  Show 

NOVEMBER  16th  to  24th 

T.  T.  MILLER  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 
H.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE       nDIUDNIDAI   P    ffl  R.  D.  No.  1 

DCROC-JKRSKY    SWINE    *JKi»»Vyi^l  UrtLC    \*\J .      REDWOOD    CITY.  CAL. 


Thomas  Harrison  of  Glen  Ellen  re- 
ports that  inquiries  for  milking 
Shorthorns  are  pouring  in  from  all 
over  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  recently 
sold  a  fine  young  bull  to  Gus  Knoll 
of  Crescent  Mills,  one  to  M.  A.  L. 
Lewis  of  Medford,  Ore.,  and  one  to 
M.  G.  E.  Whittaker,  Chehalis,  Wash. 
The  latter  will  be  shown  at  San 
Francisco  before  being  shipped.  He 
is  eight  months  old,  weighs  900 
pounds   and   is  considered   by  Mr. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog-) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINE LAND  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pearson.  ProD.  Woodland.  Cal. 

Harrison  a  grand  prospect  for  a  herd 
bull.  His  dam  with  first  calf  mads 
a  record  of  7000  pounds  milk. 
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Hats  Off  to  the  Swine  Breeders'  Ass'n. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  K.  H.  Whltten.] 


NEW  AIMS  AND  PURPOSES 

To  stabilize  market  conditions  in  order  that  the  producer  may  be 
assured  a  reasonable  profit. 

To  secure  the  enactment  of  a  pure-feed  law  so  that  the  buyer  will 
know  what  he  is  getting  when  he  buys  commercial  feeds. 

To  collect  data  on  the  condition  of  the  swine  industry,  with  recom- 
mendations wherein  it  can  be  improved,  and  to  distribute  this  to  hog 
raisers. 

To  encourage  the  use  of  purebred  sires. 

To  assist  in  increasing  the  export  trade  in  hogs  to  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  and  South  America. 

To  co-operate  with  the  Federal  Food  Administration  in  such  ways 
and  at  such  times  as  will,  be  to  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  nation  and 
our  allies. 

To  assist  in  every  way  possible  toward  the  more  profitable  produc- 
tion of  more  and  better  hogs,  and  give  the  swine  raisers  an  organiza- 
tion that  will  be  in  a  position  to  bring  about  improved  conditions 
which  the  growers  desire,  but  wherein  they  are  helpless  through  lack 
of  organization. 


Co-operative  organization  has  been 
a  big  factor  in  making  many  Cali- 
fornia agricultural  pursuits  more 
profitable,  thereby  stimulating  pro- 
duction. With  this  fact  in  mind, 
the  hogmen  of  the  State  are  setting 
about  in  a  spirit  of  earnestness  to 
make  the  California  Swine  Breeders' 
Association  include  every  hog  raiser 
in  the  State  and  make  for  him  a 
better  profit,  yet  at  the  same  time 
not  attempting  any  movement  to- 
ward sending  pork  skyward  to  the 
consumer.  A  stabilized  market,  sell- 
ing by  carload  lot  through  county 
unit  organizations  at  which  sale 
every  packing  house  will  be  repre- 
sented as  well  as  every  other  method 
attainable.  ,  will  be  sought  by  the 
association  in  its  efforts  to  make  the 
pork  business  more  satisfactory  to 
the  growers,  thereby  increasing  Cali- 
fornia's production. 

The  greater  pork  production  for 
the  current  year  has  not  been  due  to 
the  increase  made  by  owners  of  large 
herds  of  hogs,  but  more  through  the 
effort  of  farmers  who  have  not  here- 
tofore raised  hogs  feeding  them  on 
farm  by-products  or  growing  them 
because  they  were  urged  to  do  so  by 
patriotic  solicitation,  ft  is  to  get  the 
big  pork  producer  into  the  notion  of 
increasing  his  breeding  herds  and 
to  induce  the  small  fellow  just  be- 
coming interested  to  grow  more  pigs 
and  keep  improving  them,  that  the 
State  organization  is  working. 

Some  farmers  have  had  their  good 
and  bad  years  with  hogs,  which  have 
at  times  been  attributed  to  the  lack 
of  adequate  market  facilities.  To 
bring  about  better  marketing  ar- 
rangements than  exist  at  present  is 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Swine  Breeders'  Association, 
and  to  bring  this  plan  closer  to  the 
producers  county  units  of  the  State 
organization  are  being  formed  in 
the  pork-raising  sections  of  the  State. 

While  the  organization  is  being 
built  up  to  the  point  where  it  can 
begin  to  perform  some  of  these 
highly  essential  functions,  the  offi- 


cers are  taking  the  lead,  with  the 
help  of  other  stock  and  poultry  or- 
ganizations, toward  getting  a  pure- 
feed  law  enacted  in  this  State.  Sec- 
retary J.  I.  Thompson  has  .secured 
from  a  number  of  Eastern  and  Mid- 
dle Western  States  copies  of  their 
laws  governing  the  sale  of  commer- 
cial feeds,  and  the  next  Legislature 
will  b£  asked  to  adopt  a  similar  law 
for  California. 

Many  hog,  cattle  and  poultry 
growers  were  in  desperate  straits 
during  the  past  year  as  a  result  of 
the  feed  shortage  and  the  high  prices 
for  the  mill  substitutes  for  barley 
and  the  coarser  grains  that  went 
skyward.  Some  commercial  feeds  of 
merit  reached  the  market,  while 
others  were  found  to  be  lacking. 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  law  is 
to  compel  the  manufacturers  to  label 
the  containers  with  the  feed  value  of 
the  ingredients.  This  will  doubt- 
less save  California  feeders  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  A  conference 
of  the  representative  interests  will 
soon  be  held  so  that  the  measure 
will  be  in  shape  to  present  to  the 
Legislature  when  it  meets  next  Jan- 
uary. 

The  organization  work  of  the  as- 
sociation is  being  carried  on  by  the 
officers  until  county  units  are 
formed,  and  then  each  county  branch 
will  go  after  every  hog  raiser  in 
its  community  so  that  the  associa- 
tion will  be  made  a  truly  represen- 
tative one.  The  officers  consist  of 
the  following:  President,  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills;  vice-president, 
Alex.  D.  McCarty,  San  Francisco; 
secretary-treasurer,  J.  I.  Thompson, 
Davis;  directors,  M.  Bassett  (Han- 
ford),  W.  S.  Guilford  (Butte  City), 
H.  H.  Braly  (Newbury  Park),  Elmer 
Lamb  (Ceres),  R.  K.  Walker  (Bo- 
nita),  and  Frank  B.  Anderson  (Sac- 
ramento). Each  of  these  directors, 
representing  a  section  of  the  State 
as  well  as  a  certain  breed  of  swine, 
will  be  apportioned  a  number  of 
counties  in  which  he  will  look  after 
the  organization  work. 


Swine  Mortality  Lowered 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Fewer  swine  died  from  disease  last 
year  than  in  any  year  since  1883. 
The  loss  was  only  42.1  hogs  per 
1000,  while  it  ran  as  high  as  144 
per  1000  in  1887. 

Despite  this  fact,  more  anti-hog 
cholera  serum  was  manufactured  last 
year  than  in  any  previous  year.  This 
is  ascribed  to  the  greater  value  of 
hogs,  with  the  consequent  greater 
loss  when  one  dies,  and  to  the  fact 
that  hog  raisers  are  becoming  more 
appreciative  of  the  value  of  using 
serum  manufactured  under  Federal 
supervision. 

Department  of  Agriculture  offi- 
cials warn  hog  raisers  against  the 
use  of  preparations  other  than  se- 
rums, as  experience  has  shown  that 
nothing  except  serum,  properly  pre- 
pared and  administered,  is  effective. 
Other  medicines  are  worse  than  use- 
less because  they  not  only  fail  to 
cure  or  prevent  disease,  but  allow 
the  loss  of  the  animals  they  are  ad- 
vertised to  save,  thus  taking  money 
from  the  farmer  and  meat  from  the 
nation's  supply. 


Antitoxins,  serums  and  other  bio- 
logical products  for  the  treatment  of 
domestic  animals  must  be  produced 
in  establishments  operated  under 
Government  license  before  they  may 
be  marketed  in  interstate  trade,  and 
must  be  prepared  under  the  super- 
vision of  trained  Government  vet- 
erinarians. In  1917,  250,041,290 
cubic  centimeters  of  serum  were  pre- 
pared, and  of  this  amount  1,867,- 
106  cubic  centimeters  were  destroyed 
as  unfit  for  use. 


Prof.  R.  F.  Miller,  head  of  the 
sheep  department  at  the  University 
Farm,  Davis,  has  been  offered  a  po- 
sition as  head  of  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Department  at  the  Texas  Ag- 
ricultural College  and  expects  to 
accept  the  position  after  finishing 
his  work  in  connection  with  the 
sheep  campaign  that  he  is  now  con- 
ducting. The  offer  is  a  flattering 
one  and  is  a  big  recognition  to 
California  as  a  training  school  for 
advanced  livestock  men. 


MONTELENA  HERD 

of 

Large  Yorkshires 


Headed  by 


LAKE  PARK  KING  25211 
Grand  Champion  Boar— California  State  Fair,  1917. 

Yorkshires  have  proven  themselves,  in  every  way,  the  hreed  best 
adapted  to  California  conditions 

Our  herd  won  21  prizes  with  11  entries,  including  six  champion- 
ships, at  Sacramento  this  year. 

We  offer  for  sale  two  Junior  Yearling  Boars,  Spring  Boars  and 
Gilts,  and  Fall  Pigs,  sired  by  Lake  Park  King. 

Calistoga   A.  L.  TUBBS  CO.  California 


THE   YATES  KIND 


Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

Prize  Winners  Money  Makers 

Won  at  Orland  Fair: 

A |  |  GRAND  CHAMPIONSHIPS 
I—  L     SENIOR  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

5  FIRSTS  AND  6  OTHER  PRIZES 

POR    SALE : 

Q1UTS,   BRED  ROR  SPRING 

Farrow  to  Grand  Champion  Boar,  Long  Jumbo,  Yates  Big  Orphan, 
and  Long's  Hadley.     Boars  farrowed  in  March  and  to  above  sires. 

Pigs — Tops  from  fall  litters"  sired  by  Long  Jumbo,  Superbus  Won- 
der, and  Long  Chief  out  of  sows  of  Big  Orphan,  Defender,  and  A 
Wonder  breeding.   This  stock  will  surely  please  you. 


WRITE  OR  CALL. 


R.  J.  YATES 


Orland,  Cal, 


The  Best  is  Good  Enough 
for  You 

PIGS  BY  NOTED  SIRES 


DLROC  JERSEYS 


High  Orion  221329  has  a  refuted  price  of  $3,500;  Great  Wonder  180989.  Grand 
Champion  at  Iowa;  Giant  Invincible  208823  heads  Waltmeyers  Iowa  herd;  Kin*  Orion 
Cherry  80765,  first  Junior  Yearling,  Indiana  and  Ohio:  Kin;  of  Orions  240249.  high- 
est priced  pig  ever  sold:  Model  Crimson  Wonder  181217,  a  noted  prize  winner;  Kussol's 

Model  205512,  second  place  at  Nebraska.  Also  Uneeda  Wonder  204051.  Uneeda  King- 
Col  89103.  and  Uneeda  King  the  Col  by  King  the  Col. 


GET  ONE  OF  THEIK  PIGS. 


WE  SHOW  THEM  AT  STATE  FAIR. 


H.  P.  SLOCUM  AND  SONS, 


Willows,  California 


CHESTER  WHITES  FOR  PROFIT 

K^BS.K&'rffi'.*  MARCH  BOARS 

They  are  the  selection  of  all  our  pigs  farrowed  in  March  and  give  excellent  promise. 
We  offer  these  five  at  S50  each — first  come  first  served. 

llli. Ill AMIKK,  THE  si, nut)  GRAND  CHAMl'IOX  BOAR.  HEADS  Ol"R  HERD. 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM  Box  338  LAKEPORT,  CAL. 

BAN     FBANCIBOO    III  I  H  E,    601    BALBOA  BI.DG. 


GILTS,  POLAND-CHINAS 

Big  Type 

40  head  big,  fine  bred  sows  and  gilts.  Ask  us  about  their  breeding  or  come  and  see  them. 


Dixon 


HEWITT  &  HCWITT- 


Cal. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

EI  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS. 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Sheep  and  Mud  Don't  Agree 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  K.  H.  YVhitten.] 


Now  that  the  rainy  season  is  com- 
ing- on,  provision  should  be  made  so 
that  sheep  will  not  be  compelled  to 
stay  in  muddy  corrals  or  in  wet 
fields,  as  such  conditions  almost  al- 
ways cause  foot  rot.  Also  the  feet 
should  be  kept  well  •  trimmed,  for 
foot  rot  occurs  more  frequently  when 
the  trimming  of  the  feet  is  neg- 
lected. 

Foot  trimming  is  a  phase  of  sheep 
raising  that  requires  just  as  much 
attention  as  feeding  and  shearing. 
This  applies  particularly  to  Califor- 
nia sheep,  as  most  of  our  sheep  carry 
considerable  Merino  blood  and  the 
hoofs  of  Merino  sheep  grow  much 


to  increase  the  lameness  and  awk- 
wardness. The  toes  will  frequently 
attain  an^  added  length  of  three 
inches  and  will  curl  up  like  sled 
runners,  greatly  interfering  with  the 
progress  of  the  animal.  Crooked  and 
broken-down  pasterns  result. 

Before  trimming  the  hoofs,  it  is 
well  to  turn  sheep  out  on  damp 
ground,  as  this  will  clean  their  hoofs 
and  make  the  horny  parts  so  soft 
that  they  will  cut  easily.  Gener- 
ally it  is  best  to  start  with  a  prun- 
ing knife  and  remove  the  largest 
portion  of  the  surplus  hoof,  using  a 
sharp-  jack-knife  to  finish  it.  If  the 
hoof  is  sufficiently  softened,  a  jack- 


Sheep  should  be  kept  on  dry  ground  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  foot  diseases. 


more  rapidly  than  those  of  any  other 
breeds.  All  breeds  of  sheep  should 
have  their  feet  trimmed  twice  a 
year — in  spring  and  fall — and  if  they 
carry  a  large  amount  of  Merino 
blood  this  may  be  necessary  more 
often,  especially  if  the  sheep  are 
running  on  soft  ground,  where  there 
is  no  gravel  or  stone  to  wear  their 
hoofs  down." 

When  sheep  are  neglected,  the 
outside  horny  part  of  the  hoof  grows 
over  the  sole.  A  hollow  space  is 
thus  left  between  the  hoof  and  the 
sole,  in  which  dust  collects,  and 
this  finally  begins  to  make  the  foot 
sore,  with  the  result  that  foot  rot 
starts  in. 

In  chronic  cases  of  foot  rot  the 
hoof  grows  out  rapidly  and  become? 
very  hard.  Often  the  toes  will  be  so 
thickened  and  lengthened  that  the 
front  part  of  the  foot  will  be  raised 
above  its  natural  incline  and  the 
tendons  at  the  heel  will  be  subjected 
to  additional  strain,  which  will  tend 


Upland  stock  Farm 

Hopland,  Cal. 

Fifty  Berkshire  Suckling  Pigs  eligible 
to  registry,  sired  by  Iowana  Rival 
Majestic  194736,  Son  of  Rival's 
Champion  112500,  and  sons  of  Iowana 
Rival  Majestic,  at  $12.50  weaned. 

Registered  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars 
fore  sale. 

'  San  Franeisco  Office 

226  Southern  Pacific  Building 


ABSOR 

*  TRADE  MARK  R 


BINE 


TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S. PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  SwoUen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.   Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gists or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F. YOUNG.  P. 0.  F.,  86  T«mpli St., Sprlnofielu.  Maes. 


knife  may  be  used  to  do  all  of  the 
work.  Cut  away  all  loosened  and 
diseased  portions  of  the  horn  and 
shorten  the  long  toe,  being  careful 
not  to  cut  deep  enough  to  make  the 
foot  bleed.  Cut  the  hoof  down,  suf- 
ficiently to  make  it  level  with  the 
sole  of  the  foot  and  to  allow  the  foot 
to  stand  straight  when  placed  on  the 
ground. 

If  foot  rot  has  set  in,  probably 
there  will  be  feverishness  in  the  af- 
fected foot,  and  the  skin  in  the  cleft 
of  the  hoof  will  be  red  and  swollen. 
If  the  trouble  is  left  unchecked,  pus 
forms  in  the  cleft  and  the  disease 
gets  under  the  skin  and  spreads  over 
the  entire  wall  of  the  hoof.  During 
the  summer  months  blow-flies  lay 
eggs  in  the  diseased  hoof  and  the 
maggots  spread  from  the  foot  to  the 
wool,  finally  killing  the  sheep  if  at- 
tention is  not  given. 

If  the  trouble  happens  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  put  the  sheep  on  the  driest 
pasture  obtainable  until  they  are 
cured,  but  if  it  occurs  during  the 
rainy  season  it  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  dry  quarters. 

If  you  simply  have  a  small  flock, 
the  sheep  can  be  caught  and  each 
foot  treated  separately.  Clean  all 
mud  and  filth  from  between  the  toes, 
trim  the  feet  if  necessary,  and  then 
apply  pulverized  blue  vitriol  (sul- 
phate of  copper)  made  into  a  batter 
with  the  addition  of  scalding,  not 
boiling,  vinegar.  Stir  briskly  until 
it  is  of  the  consistency  of  cream  and 
put  on  the  affected  parts  with  a  paint 
brush  or  a  small  wooden  paddle.  Be 
sure  that  enough  of  the  horn  is 
pared  away  from  the  diseased  parts 
so  that  the  remedy  can  reach  the 
sore.  By  repeating  this  treatment 
two  or  three  times  the  foot  will  heal 
nicely.  If  it  is  not  necessary  to 
treat  all  four  feet,  it  may  be  well  as 
a  preventive  measure  to  apply  the 
solution  to  the  sound  feet. 

Where  a  large  flock  is  to  be  treat- 
ed, the  best  way  is  to  walk  the 
sheep  through  a  trough  containing 
fresh  slacked  lime,  with  enough 
water, added  to  make  it  run  well,  and 
put.  in  deep  enough  to  cover  the  feet. 
The  trough  can  be  put  in  a  gate- 
way so  that  the  sheep  can  be  made 
to  walk  through  it  slowly  in  pass- 
ing from  one  field  to  another.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  repeat  this 
treatment  several  times. 


calco  troughs 

:r  and  feed  vnnr  Vino-c  „„vt,  r-_t«_  c--_-i_  f  ^ 


Water  and  feed  your  hogs  with  Calco  Sanitary 
Troughs— don  t  risk  the  loss  from  deadly  dis- 
ease^ germs. 

Calco  troughs— with  smooth  metal  sides  and 
round  bottoms— are  absolutely  sanitary.  Made 
of  rust-resisting  Armco  Iron  and  cast  iron— 
they  are  strong  and  rigid— yet  light. 
Many  sizes— all  low  priced. 

Size  Depth 
IO14  inch  5rV  inch 

10'4  inch  5-fHnch 
14  inch  l  h  inch 

14  inch  7ts  inch 


Length 
40  inch 
60  inch 
24  inch 
60  inch 

Other  models  from  24  inches 
priced  from  $2.95  up. 

Your  check  attached  to  this  advertisement, 
with  name,  address  and  size  wanted  will  bring 

on  request. 


Price 
$3.70 
4.50 
4.55 
6.55 

to  120  inches, 


immediate  shipment.  Circular 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co 


Los  Angeles 
417  Leroy  St. 


KIMBLE  RAMBOUILLETS 


These  sheep  are  purebred,  large  and  smooth,  with  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  long, 
staple,  white  wool.    Yearling'  rams  and  ewes.   Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited. 


CHAS.  A.  KIMBLE,  HANF0RD,  CAL. 


Breeder  and  Importer. 


Champion  Rain,  P.  P   I.  B. 


SAN  RAMON  SHR0PSHIRES 

WIIMSirNOS  P.  F>.  I.  E.,  1915 

Aged  Ram,  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Ram, 
First.  Ram  Lamb.  First,  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe.  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  sire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor. First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  age,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  year  old.  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old.  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year,  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor,  First.  Produce  of  Ewe,  First,  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts.  9  Seconds,  and  6  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agents,  SAN  RAMON. 

'  Contra  Costa  County,  California. 


Sheep  Bred  for  Fine  Wool  and  Heavy  Lambs 

For  many  years  I  have  used  only  the  best  registered  Rambouillet  rams  I  could  find. 
The  results  are  seen  in  the  young  stock  now  offered  for  sale.     Investigate  and  you 


will  get  6plendid  stock. 


E.  C.  SPEAR,  St.  Helena 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA  HOG  BOOK,  $2. 


By  W.  S.  Guilford 
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Unavoidably  Postponed 


The  Second  Sale  of 

SHORTHORNS 

Watch  for  Announcement  of  new 
date  later 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders  Assn. 

320  Sharon  Bldg.       -       -       San  Francisco 


Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

Pacific  International  Stock  Show 
FHday  NOV.  22d    North  Portland,  Ore. 

70  Head— Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls 

CONSIGNED  BY 
Carnation  Stock  Farms,  Hollywood  farms 
E.  B.  Marks,   Wm.  Todd  &  Sons,   Wm.  Bishop  and 
J.  Von  Herberg 

The  consignors  represent  the  finest  cattle  in  the  Northwest.  The 
consignments  to  this  sale  represent  the  finest  in  their  herds.  The 
Portland  sale  offers  the  finest  lot  of  cattle  ever  sold  at  North  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Cows  and  heifers  are  either  fresh  or  nearby  springers. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

GEORGE  A.  GUE 

MANAGER  YAKIMA,  WASH. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


8 WINK. 


l'nland-1  hin-.io.   

MWIMl  'IM  SOWS  AND  GIANT  BOARS  are 

found  at  our  ranch.  We  are  one  of  the 
oldest  breeders  of  Big  Type  Poland-Chinas  on 
Pacific Coast  Have  -.nun-  extra  fine  stock  fur 
sale  from  the  World  Champion  Boar  Supcrba. 
the  sure  breeder  and  the  most  active  hog"  of 
his  age  in  California.  Write  us  for  prices. 
Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station.  River- 
side. Cal. 

M.  I  ARTY'S  Bit,  TYPE  POI.ANDS. — Spline 
boars — cholera  immune — strong  backs,  good 
feet  and  bone,  lots  of  strength  and  quality, 
everything  that  goes  to  make  the  Profit  Pro- 
ducing Hog.  Sired  by  Kansas  King,  first 
prize  senior  pi<r  at  Topeka,  1!*17.  For  Sale. 
None  better  In  California.  Our  guarantee 
Money  Back  II  No  Like ."  Write  now  for 
prices.  Alex  D  McCarty.  324  Insurance  Ex- 
changc  lililg..  San  Francisco.  Cal.  

DLMM1CK  BROS,  offer  lor  sale  at  present 
five  bred  sows,  due  to  farrow  in  September. 
All  are  bred  to  Model  Wonder.  Buy  one  of 
these  sowb  and  raise  a  litter  from  one  of  the 
best  sires  of  the  breed.     Dinimick  Bros..  Box 

811.  Lemoore.  Cal.  

"  THE  BUST  IN  THK  WEST — California 
Gcrtsdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  .  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw.  Hanford.  Cal.  

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS,  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  bogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts.  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars      Hale  1    Marsh.   Modesto.  Cal.  

Bit,  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  ser- 
viceable boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows  and  Blucher.  .an  exceptionally  good 
boar     P    E.  Mitchell.  Atwater.  Cal.  

WATCH  FOR  OUR  AUCTION  SALE  of 
great  sows  bred  to  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  131 S  State  Fair  Chas.  Gatewood 
&  Sons,   Fresno.  Cal.  ,  

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
Bale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair.  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton,  Cal.  

C.  G.  DE  RAAD — Breeder  of  high-class 
Poland-Chinas.  Choice  young  stock.  $20  and 
up.     Lemoore.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prise  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State. 
S'.O  up.     M.  Baaeett.  Hanford.  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  Bf.  Hauek. 
Alton.   Humboldt  county.  Cal.  

«0  BEAD  ol  Big-  Bone  Bob.  Grand  Model 
and  I  I:  A  Wonder  stock  lor  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acampo.  Cal  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS  of  choice 
breeding  and  eareful  selection.  C.  C.  Rob- 
erts.  Rt   A.  Box  411.  Chico.  Cal.  

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLVND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt. 
Dixon.  Cal 

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM— fill  first-class 
gilts  and  a  few  boars  from  il  to  S  months  old. 
Geo^  V.  Beckman  t  Sons.  Lodi,  Cal.  

BOARS  ready  for  service  at  bargain  prices. 
Booking  orders  for  weanling  pigs.  Forest 
View  Ranch,  Paradise.  Cal.  

POLAND-CHINA     PHiS     WITH  RIBBONS. 

Prir^es  right.    Johnnie  Glusing.  Winton.  Cal. 

•10  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
anil  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price 
right      N.  K    Horan.  Locl-.eford.  Cal.  

L\I'E88EN'S  BIG  TYPE  Poland-Chinas; 
weanlings  for  sale.  Write  me.  William  G. 
Lauessen.   Van  Nuys.  Cal   

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS~IZ  Bernstein.  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.     B    M    Hargis.  Tulare. 

REAOAKK  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas      W.  J.   Hanna.  Gilrov.  

1000-POUND  BIG  TYPE  Poland  China  boar. 
Stock  from  him  for  sale.  E  Miner.  Lodi.  Cal. 
 Berkshire*.  

BERKKIIIR.ES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1..»00  boar  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto  

BOAR  PHIS — Farrowed  April  1SI1S.  sired 
by  Baron  Duke  201st.  National  Grand  Cham- 
pion, and  from  Riverby  Princess  3rd.  litter 
mate  to  World's  Champion  Sow.  Other  spring 
boar  pigs  from  same  boar  and  OoO-pound 
prize-winning  sows — all  at  very  reasonable 
prices  Natomana  Rancho.  office  9011  K 
st  reet ,  Sacramento. 

Owners:     Sandereock  Land  Co.. 
In  charge  of  sales  of  Natomas  Lands. 

MONEY -MAKING  BERK  SHIRKS — The  pro 
lific.  easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed. 
They  will  increase  your  profits.  Places  rea- 
sonable; satisfaction  guaranteed  Write  for 
free  booklet,  describing  our  world's  reserve 
champion.  Star  Leader.  Anchorage  Farm. 
Orland.  Cal.  

"  BERKSHIRE  BVRiTainS— Eight  fine  sows 
bred  to  Ijord  I*r  -mier's  Suoivssor  boar;  thirty 
fine  boars  and  gilts,  two  to  six  months  old; 
priced  to  sell  Twin  Oaks  Ranch.  Linne. 
Cal.   (near  P»so  Roblosl 

BERKSHIRE  BOARS — Some  exceptionally 
good  young  prospects,  from  weanlings  to  ser- 
viceable ago  Write  or  call  and  see  us.  Our 
prices  and  class  of  stock  wi  II  interest  you. 
R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  M organ  Hill.  Cal. 

CROLEY'K  BALANCED  HIM;  FEED — The 
cheapest,  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townscnd   streets.   San  Francisco.  

CA8TLEVTEW  BERKSHIRE*  are  the  typey. 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines  Prices  reasonable.  Castlev'iew  Ranch. 
1 ;.  rk  sh l  r'-s   exeliisivcly.    Sal  it  ■  Rosa  

MAPLEWOODE  RANCH.  Calistoga.  Cnl.. 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes  Prices  consistent  with 
quality    and  In-ceding.  

BERKSHIRES— Guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
us  Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Pas  Roblcs. 
California.  _____ 

BERKSHIRES  IN  PERRIS — They  make 
money  for  mo  Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices      F    L.   Hall.   Perns.  Cal.  _ 

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W  s  icramcnto.  Cal 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Bcrk- 
shiiv-w.     Pri^'ee  on  application     Hopland.  Cal. 

I  \  RR  FT  HERS     FARMS  BERKSHIRES  

Cholera   immune.     Live  Oak.  Cal  

BERKSHIRES — Fair    Oiks    Ranch.  Willits. 

California   

 Chester  Whites.  

"BILLIKEN" — CHESTER  W  HITKS  —  Time 
to  breed  for  1019  spring  farrows    Do  you  need 


a  boar  that  will  produce  those  fine  growthy 
pigs?  Have  only  10  yearling'  boars  left.  For 
December  delivery  have  a  nice  lot  of  yearling 
gilts  that  are  bred  for  March  farrow. 
Weaned  pigs,  both  sexes.  C.  B.  Cunningham. 
Mills.  Cal. 


Duror*  Jerseys. 

1)1  RO«  -JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Six  daugh 
ters  of  Orion  Cherry  King  ;">lh  in  this  herd 
Three  big.  husky  herd  boar  prospects  sired 
by  Orion  Cherry  King  ">th  for  sale  now.  Good 
as  the  Inst.  Ranch  at  Owensmouth  City 
office.  121(1  Broi'kman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles-. 
Ireland  Jtanch,  Owensmouth. 

OPEN  GILTS  and  young  boars  from  Tax- 
payer lath.  Burks  Good  Enough.  Kings  Col. 
strains:  one  dandy  boar  sired  by  Kings  Col 
de  Lux.  out  of  Miss  Good  Enough  II.  by 
Burks  Good  Enough.  Shipped  on  approval 
F.  W.  Gardiner.  Rt.   1.  Box  7.1.,,  Sacramento. 

RANCHO  Rl  BIO  DITROCS  closing  out  sale. 
Tried  sows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  boars  all 
ages,  weaned  pigs,  everything  goes  at  attrac- 
tive prices  Write  what  you  want  and  I  will 
sell  you  the  hogs.     Elmer  Lamb.  Ceres.  Ca  1 . 

ANDREWS'  QUALITY  III  Kill  s  are  noted 
for  uniformity  of  litters  and  smoothness:  the 
paying  kind.  Head  your  herd  with  one  of 
our  fine  boars.  Also  offer  a  few  March 
gilts.     W_  TV  Andrews.  Modesto.  Cal. 

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  1)1  ROC  service 
boars  for  sale,  sired  by  I'needa  Alberta  Crim- 
son and  from  Model  Queen  3rd.  a  wonderful 
sow.    Dibhan  Bros..  Woodland.  Cal. 

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis.  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE — Our  Duroc  weanling  pigs  are 
all  sold.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our 
fall  litters.  River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Helena, 
Cal  ■  

CHERRY  CHIEF  CRITIC  is  our  herd  boar 
Good  enough  to  please  anyone.  Stock  for 
sale.  Write  us.  Craig's  Ranch.  Owensmouth, 
Cal.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS — One  choice  Sep- 
temlier  boar.  Weanlings  October  delivery.  H. 
E.  Boudier.  Napa.  

DUROCS — Defender.  Clinton  B.  and  Golden 
Model  strain;  the  big  type.  Allen  Thompson. 
Tulare.  

THE  GOLDEN  MODEL  STRAIN  of  Durocs 
will  win  anywhere.  Write  for  prices.  W.  B. 
Hewitt.  Van  Nuys.  Cal.  

NO  MORE  BOARS  sired  by  my  1017  State 
Champion,  but  can  furnish  a  few  sows.  J. 
M.   DeVilbiss.   Patterson.  Cal.  

RANCHO  DEL  SI  R  DI  RIK  S  are  the  large, 
smooth,  prolific,  easy  feeding  kind  that  pay. 
Donald  H.  Graham.  Lancaster.  Cal.  

DCROC-JERSEYTC^Only  a  few  sows  and 
boars  left.  Am  booking  orders  for  September 
pigs.     F.  M.  Barney.  Hanford.  Cal.  

Dt  ROC-TERSER  S  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholera  immune  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 

CRIMSON  WONDER  DUROCS  pay  me. 
Why  not  let  them  pay  you?  Young  stock 
for  sale.     .1.  H.  Minto.  Patterson.  Cal. 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
hoars  for  sale  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1. 
Redwood  City.  Cal.   

A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  CU  TS,  springlToars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows. 

WEANLING  PIGS  for  sale  by  a  son  of  the 
grand  champion  of  1017.  Jack  Borge.  Los 
Banos. 

REGISTERED  DI'R  O  CS— A 11  from  prize- 
winning  stock     W  P   Hsrkev.  Gridley.  Cal. 


Hainpsbires. 

MY  HAMPKHIRES  are  money  makers. 
Stock    for   sale      Buy   now.     L    A.  Denker. 

Sangug.  Cal. 


 Yorkshires. 

LARGE  YORKSHlRKS^The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L    Tnbbs  Co.  Calistoga.  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 
Holstcins. 


STRAIGHT,  deep-bodied  sons  of  Finderne 
Soldene  Valdessa  I  whose  dam  and  sire's  dam 
are  both  world's  record  holders)  and  of  Segis 
Pontiac  Acme,  from  30-lb  dams.  Toyon 
Farm  Association.  First  National  Bank  Bldg.. 
San  Jose.  Cal. 

HIGH-CLASS  HOT  STEIN S —  I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  pee  tbem      R    F   Onpi-in    Visalia.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Pnrehrcd  Holstein  hull.  Alcar- 
Ira  stock,  twenty-six  months  old  Grand 
Champion  Community  Fair  W  B.  Chase. 
Rrvant   Ranch.   Escalon.  Cal. 

THE  MrCI.OUD  RIVER  UMBER  CO..  Mc- 
Cloud  Cnl  — Hi^h-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sahv    Write  for  nrices  and  pedigrees. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs  Whittier  State 
School.  Whit  tier.  Cal.  

YOUNG  SON'S  of  Prince  Of  ls  'he  Walker  1 1  ih 
and  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams  for  sale  Write 
roe  for  prp'es      J    M    Camnbell.  Escalon.  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto 
breeders  of  registered  Holstcins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls      Reasonable  prices. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  P"l)  caTveT 
■Tnscnh  Pavton.  breeder.   Athlon**.  Cal. 

HENGERVEI D  f»E  KOI,  BLOOD.  High 
producers.    T.  B.  King.  Visalia.   

REGISTERED  Hm  STFINS^«ii-q  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  T>M«|,.r  Bov.  King  Mead  of  Fiver 
side,  and  Y«'n  Vah'-ssi  n.  ngerveld.  J  H 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal. 

TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Venn-  hulls 
for  sale,  sired  br  Prince  Rivi-sHo  Walker, 
from  A.  R.  0.  dams.  W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 
_ C.I.ORIETTA  8T«CK  FARM.  WOODI  WD. 
CAT,. — Refrisfered  Holstein*  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  vonng  bulls. 
HrfOISTER  EH  If  OI. STEIN  BILLS  with 
world's  record  b-.cl.-ing.  Kounias'  Registered 
stock  Farm.  Modesto.  

CFEXMfl-p  HERD  —  Re-islerwl  Holsleins. 
Petri"-  v,nll  calves  M.  Holdridge.  Rt  A. 
B.    437     San   Jose  CaliT  

F.  H.  <TF\7l''l..  S\V  LORENZO.  C\  1.7— 
pr..„,|..,.    nf     Registered    Holstcins.      High  test 

producers.  

REGISTERED   HOT. STEINS— A.   W.  Morris 

A  Sons  Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 

1  and.  .Cal.  

GOTSH.W.I.   .«•    MAORUnEP — BrecTers  of 

registered  Holstein.Frieeinns      Rinon.  Cal 

BREEDERS    OF   REGISTERED  WOI.STEIN 

cattle     McAlister  A  Sops.  Chino.  Cal. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.     Millbrae  Pair?-.  Millbrae.  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows     C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B. 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  IIOLSTE1NS— Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.     R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

EL    DORADO    HERD"  OF  IIOLSTEINS — 

Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  Ca).  

Jerseys. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Young  bull 
ready  for  light  service,  for  sale.  E.  E.  Green- 
ougb.   Merced.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
hull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CALVES  and  bred 
heifers.    O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale.  

YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.     W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland.  Cal. 


Guernseys. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal. 

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  hulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.   Redwood  City. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes: 
prices  reasonable  

CLAREMONT  GUERNSEYS — Young  bulls 
of  servh-eablc  age  from  A  R.  dams  L.  D. 
Smith.  R  D.^Bcrkeley^  

FOR  SALE — Guernsey  bull.  Raymonds  St. 
Saviours  Pritn-e  No.  41300.  M.  Dye.  Visalia, 
Cal 


Ayrshlres.  

NORABEL    FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 

young    stock    for   sale    at   reasonable  prices. 

T.e  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 
AYRSHIRES — Registered:   all  ages.     E.  B. 

McF.arland.  412  Clans  Spreckels  Building.  San 

Frnninsco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale     John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INN ISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Suisnn.  Cnl   -  


BEEF  CATTLE. 


A  T  \  MO  HERD   REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

I  founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely.   Modoc  county.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Seoteh-topi>e<i  breeding.  Ormondale  Co..  Route 
I .  Redwood  City.  Cal. 

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purchrcd  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B  Dtbhlee.  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lomnoc.  Cal.    John  Trqup._Supt.  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
If.  Cazler  &  Son  Co..  props..  Wells.  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle  Breeding  Block 
for  sale.  

REG.  SHORTHORNS — Calves  and  yearlings 
for  sale,  both  sexes,  reds  and  roans.  Choice 
Goods  breeding.   Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns.  hn'U  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalog  free. 
Thomas  Harrisou.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 


SPR1NGDALE      STOCK       FARM  —  Choice 

Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.    W.  C. 

Short.  Reno.  Nevada.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 
Eliza   Shepard  Supt   

MISSION  HEREFORD  FARM — J.  A.  Bunt- 
ing. Mission  San  Jose.  Cal.  Registered  Here- 
fords.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO..  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.    Newman  Cal 

GEORGE  WATTERSON— Rreeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop.  Cal  

SHORTHORNS  — •  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  Ca'.   


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE.  PrtaJnma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Bancn. 

J.  R.  BLOOM,  breeder  of  purebred  Shrop- 
shire rams.  Single  or  carload  lots.  Call  on 
or  write  to  J.  R.  Bloom.  Dixon.  Cal. 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS — .Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena.  Cal.  > 

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON.  CAL. — 
V.v—i  lers  am!   importers  shronshires.  

KAUPKE    BROS.,    WOODLANB.    CAL. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIM  BLE — ^Breeder  and  importer  of 
RamhouiHota,   Hanford.  Cal.  J 

CALLA  GBOVE  FARM.  MANTEt'A.  CAfc^— 
Breeders,   importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

HORSES. 


FOR  SALE — A  few  nice  young  jacks,  two 
years  old;  also  two  fervieo  jacks,  five  and 
six  years  old:  six  black  jennets,  two  to  five 
years     H,  T.  Crow.  Modesto.  ^  

MAMMOTH  JACKS  AND  JENNETS  for 
sale:  good  ones:  seeing  Is  believing.  Writs 
or  come  and  see.    A    L.  Allen.  Pen-is.  Cal. 

rim  -mi  •    ■    >•••  ii'ii.-  spicndin 

workers:  weight  1200  1 300  lbs.  Sunnybrook 

Ranch.  Willits.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 50  head  of  Fercheron  mares 
and  colts.  2  imported  stallions.  2  young 
lacks.  A.  H  Tilton.  R  D.  Box  164  Madera. 
Cal.   ■  


M ISCELLANEOU8. 

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buving. 
Butte  Citv  Ranch.  Bov  P  Butte  Pity  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Ouil- 
ford.  owners.  _____ 

MILE-FOOT  HOGS,  large  type:  booking 
orders  for  spring  litters.  These  are  the 
farmers'  easv  feeding,  profit-prodni-ing  kind. 
H.  T.  Bailer.  Box  37.  Lndir  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums."  

FOR  nUM1  1  head  high-grade  dairy 
cows  Holstein  and  Durhams  None  old:  some 
freBh  springers  and  dry:  100  head  young 
stock  heifers  and  steers  from  purebred  Hol- 
stein and  Guernsey  buds  Address  Geo.  A. 
Enns.  Box  28-3.  Williams.  Cal.  I 

FOR  SALE  \  i.-v  Hampshire  ranis  1 
re_nstereil  Duroc  boar,  one  il  year  old  Jack- 
large  breeder  H  M.  Bnrngrover.  Santa  Clara. 
Cal.  » 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

f Written   for   Pacific   Rural   Press   by  Susan  Swayscood.  Pomona.] 


INFLUENZA    IN    THE  CHICKEN 
YARD. 

Catarrhal  colds,  chicken-pox  a'nd 
other  poultry  troubles  are  almost  as 
prevalent  as  the  Spanish  influenza. 
Even  animals,  it  seems,  are  having 
trouble.  The  other  flay  a  burro  died 
at  Long  Beach — sneezed  itself  to 
death.  That  sounds  like  a  joke, 
but  is  intended  simply  as  a  caution 
to  be  on  the  watch  for  sneezing 
chickens.  The  sneeze  and  shake  of 
the  head,  watery  eyes  and  nostrils 
are  the  first  symptoms.  They  de- 
velop into  others  so  quickly  that  you 
have  not  time  to  think  much  about 
it  before  there  is  a  lump  under  one 
eye,  and  possibly  both  eyes.  When 
the  chickens  refuse  to  eat  or  appear 
to  have  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
there  is  very  likely  canker  in  the 
mouth,  and  it  may  extend  down  the 
throat  into  the  air  passages. 

For  catarrhal  colds  give  a  physic. 
If  the  eye  begins  to  swell  and  you 
catch  it  before  the  lump  becomes 
solid  or  hard,  bathe  with  pure  perox- 
ide of  hydrogen  or  some  simple  dis- 
infectant; but  when  the  lump  hard- 
ens, as  it  will  in  a  short  time,  use 
straight  coal  oil  and  dip  the  head 
in,  holding  under  until  the  bird  gur- 
gles; then  take  the  head  out  and 
wipe  off  the  superfluous  oil.  For 
canker  in  the  mouth  make  a  mix- 
ture of  powdered  gum  arabic,  sugar 
of  milk  and  permanganate  of  potash 
crystals.  The  first  two  are  to  hold 
the  last  one  to  the  place  it  is  put 
on.  Bluestone  is  sometimes  used, 
but  it's  very  harsh  treatment.  I 
prefer  Loefler's  solution,  though  it 
is  a  little  more  expensive. 

But  the  best  remedy  is  prevention. 
This  is  done  by  building  up  the 
vigor  and  constitution  of  the  flock, 
by  cleaning  up  all  refuse,  and  keep- 
ing a  good  tight  roof  over  hens  in 
a  house  that  is  well  ventilated. 
Closed-up  poultry  houses  are  an 
abomination  in  California,  or  any- 
where. Borate  of  soda  is  a  cheap 
healing  wash  for  cleansing  the  eyes 
and  nostrils  and  if  hens  are  to  be 
made  profitable  these  colds  must  be 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  individual  care. 
Treat  the  ailing  birds  several  times 
if  needed,  for  cleanliness  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Chickens  should 
not  be  allowed  to  run  down  and 
lose  vigor,  hence  prevention  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  cure. 

Tincture  of  nux  vomica  is  a  reme- 
dial agent  I  have  never  seen  fail, 
and  if  you  read  your  "California 
Poultry  Practice"  you  will  see  it 
mentioned  as  a  valuable  remedy. 
Tincture  of  nux  vomica  has  a  stim- 
ulating effect  on  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  it  is  a  tonic,  appetizer 
and  a  liver  alterative  at  the  same 
time.  Being  poisonous,  it  must  be 
kept  out  of  the  reach  of  children, 
and  given  to  chickens  in  small  doses. 
Ten  drops  to  a  pint  of  drinking 
water  i9  sufficient,  and  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  the  smallest  chicken  in  that 
quantity. 


BROODY  WYANDOTTES. 


To  the  Editor:  Last  fall  I  bought 
two  Buff  Wyandotte  pullets  and  one 
cockerel.  They  had  scaly  legs  when 
they  arrived.  One  pullet  started  to 
lay  in  December  and  laid  until  the 
middle  of  January,  when  she  started 
to  cluck.  What  I  want  to  know,  is 
clucking  a  characteristic  of  the  Wy- 
andotte?— Mrs.  A.  A.  B.,  Mina,  Nev. 

[All  Wyandottes  are  good  setters 
and  mothers,  but  some  strains  sit 
and  get  broody  more  than  others.] 


SWELL-HEAD. 


To  the  Editor:  A  number  of  our 
turkeys  begin  running  at  the  nos- 
trils, then  puff  up  around  the  eyes, 
usually  first  on  one  side,  then  later 
on  both.  These  swellings  are  rather 
whitish.  Is  this  swell-head?  They 
seem  to  eat  well  and  some  have  quite 
red  heads  otherwise.  What  is  the 
cause?  It  seems  to  be  very  conta- 
gious. Please  advise. — Subscriber, 
Chico. 

[The  trouble  is  catarrhal  roup, 
called  swell-head.    The  cause  is  cold. 


either  from  sleeping  in  a  draught  or 
on  cold,  wet  ground.  Give  a  dose  of 
Epsom  salts  or  castor  oil  in  a  lit- 
tle warm  mash  at  night;  souse  their 
heads  in  coal  oil,  just  far  enough 
to  clean  the  heads  and  nostrils.  Wipe 
off  the  extra  oil,  as,  if  left  on,  it 
will  take  the  skin  off  and  make  them 
look  ragged;  then  feed  them  well. 
You  may  have  to  give  two  dippings, 
but  that  should  kill  it  if  you  find 
and  stop  the  cause.] 


VEGETABLE     PROTEINS  MAKE 
GOOD  EGG_  RECORDS. 

The  scarcity  of  beef  scrap,  to- 
gether with  its  high  price,  has  led 
poultry  specialists  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  conduct 
feeding  tests  with  laying  hens  in 
which  cheaper  and  more  plentiful 
kinds  of  protein  feed  are  tried.  In 
these  tests  feeds  rich  in  vegetable 
protein  have  been  used  in  connec- 
tion with  beef  scrap  to  make  up  the 
laying  ration.  One  pen  of  hens  fed 
a  mash  containing  20  per  cent  beef 
scrap  produced  the  greatest  number 
of  eggs,  but  a  second  pen,  fed  a 
mash  consisting  of  10  per  cent  pea- 
nut meal  and  10  per  cent  beef  scrap, 
produced  an  average  of  only  ten  eggs 
less  during  the  te«t  period  of  five 
and  a  half  winter  months.  Mashes 
made  with  soy  bean  meal,  cotton- 
seed meal  and  velvet  bean  meal,  in 
combination  with  beef  scrap,  have 
been  fed  with  fairly  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 


CHICKEN-POX. 


To  the  Editor:  Our  chickens  have 
chicken-pox.  Can  you  give  us  a 
remedy?  Also,  some  of  our  pullets 
go  lame  and  we  cannot  account  for 
it.  We  will  be  grateful  for  infor- 
mation.— Mrs.  W.  P.,  Modesto. 

[Chicken-pox  can  be  cured  and 
stopped  from  spreading  by  simply 
rubbing  the  heads  of  all  the  flock 
with  carbolated  vaseline.  Rub  it 
well  into  the  sores  and  surrounding 
surface,  then  you  may  not  have  to 
do  it  but  once.  Drop  ten  drops  of 
tincture  of  iron  on  a  cube  of  sugar, 
break  it  in  two  and  give  that  amount 
to  two  chickens.  There  is  nothing 
in  cube  sugar,  but  I  find  it  is  easy 
to  put  medicine  down  a  hen's  throat 
on  it  without  a  lot  of  fuss.  Barley 
is  all  right,  but  I  would  soak  it  a 
few  hours  to  remove  the  sharp 
sticker  at  the  end.  Examine  your 
lame  chickens  for  lumps;  it  may  be 
that  a  barley  beard  has  gotten  under 
the  skin  somewhere  and  is  causing 
lameness.] 


VEGETARIANISM  FOR  HENS. 

I  Written  for  Pacific  Rural   Press  by  H.  K. 
Dakin  of  Santa  Cruz.] 

T  am  surprised  at  the  result  of  a 
year's  experiment  in  feeding  poul- 
try and  the  number  of  eggs  secured 
from  the  kind  of  hens  I  have,  though 
I  really  expected  some  such  result. 
I  try  and  get  the  hens  to  eat  -at  least 
four  times  as  much  green  food  as  all 
other  food.  The  green  mash  given 
them  in  the  morning  to  last  all  day 
contains  four  times  as  much  greens 
by  weight  as  everything  else,  and  at 
noon  I  feed  greens  from  the  garden, 
four  times  as  much  by  weight  as 
they  have  scratch  feed  at  night.  You 
might  think  where  they  have  greens 
in  the  mash  that  they  would  not 
need  a  green  feed  at  noon,  but  if  it 
is  omitted  the  egg  record  lowers. 

The  following  feed  is  for  one  hen: 
4  to  5  ounces  ground  kale  and  chard 
(one-third  chard  and  two-thirds 
kale};  Vt  ounce  coconut  meal;  Vi 
ounce  meat  meal;  xk  to  %  ounce 
good  quality  bran.  This  makes  the 
morning  feed.  At  noon  they  get 
from  4  to  10  ounces  of  fresh  greens. 
At  night  2  ounces  of  scratch  feed. 
For  about  six  months  I  fed  corn 
meal  instead  of  coconut  meal. 

During  the  first  six  months  there 
were  six  hens  in  the  yard  laying,  as 
follows: 

Epes  Whol's'le 
Laid  Value 

Aue.  (H  month)   61  S2.10 

Sept   f>4  8.55 

Oct  188  5.70 

Nov  112  5.05 


Dec  '....117  5.05 

Jan   87  4.05 

Feb.  (%  month)    07  3.56 

Total  for  six  months  670  S28.05 

Cost  of  all  feed  except  greens...  6.30 

Net  profit  over  feed  bought   $21.76 

For  six  months  per  hen.  epsrs  laid  111 
Net  profit  from  each  hen   $3,625 

During  the  second  six  months,  fin- 
ishing the  middle  of  August,  there 
were  eight  hens  laying,  as  follows: 
Egrps  Whol's'le 
Laid  Value 

Feb.  (  '»  month )    07        $2  05 

Mar  180  4.20 

April   223  5.15 

May  177  5.10 

June   137  4.20 

July   119  4.20 

Aug-.  (  16  month )    76  2.70 

Total  for  six  months  970       $27  60 

Cost  of  feed    8.30 

Net  profit  over  feed  bought.  .  .  .  S19.30 
For  six  months,  per  hen,  eggs  laid  122 

Net  profit  from  each  hen   $2.40 

For  one  year,  eggs  laid  per  hen  .  233 
For  one  year,  net  profit  from  each  hen  for 
eg-g-s  only.  $6.00,  at  wholesale  prices. 

I  have  charged  all  cost  of  feed  to 
the  hens,  therefore  the  hens  boarded 
one  rooster  for  one  year. 

Some  have  said,  "Of  course  you 
give  them  the  table  scraps,  of  which 
you  make  no  account."  My  family 
is  small  and  these  times  there  are 
not  table  scraps  enough  to  feed  the 
cats,  which,  though  good  hunters, 
need  feeding. 

For  one  month  I  fed  ground  greens 
coated  with  a  very  little  middlings, 
with  no  increase  of  scratch  feed  at 
night  (which  is  a  small  one,  two 
ounces  to  each  hen),  and  no  chance 
for  other  food  except  greens  at  noon. 

These  hens  have  had  no  petting; 
barely  attention  enough  to  feed  them 
and  gather  the  eggs.  The  droppings 
were  cleaned  out  not  oftener  than 
once  a  month,  as  I  was  busy  with 
other  things. 

The  hens  are  not  all  good.  I  have 
one  extra  good  hen.  Half  of  them 
are  good  and  half  I  would  not  keep 
if  I  were  in  the  poultry  business. 
Still,  with  feeding  a  green  mash, 
they  have  made' a  good  record  and  I 
claim  have  proved  my  point — that 
green  stuff  is  really  a  food  and  not 
merely  a  tonic. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 

The  central  thought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  considering  the  growing 
of  more  poultry  as  a  war  necessity 
is  the  fact  that  the  keeping  of  poul- 
try is  a  means  of  converting  into 
good  food  materials  that  cannot  be 
utilized  by  man,  that  cannot  be 
eaten  by  any  other  kinds  of  stock, 
and  that,  without  the  poultry,  would 
be  absolute  waste. 

The  principal  facts  in  regard  to 
the  raising  of  rabbits  are  as  well 
established  as  those  of  rearing  other 
domestic  animals,  and  the  directions 
which  a  beginner  needs  are  few. 

The  California  Honey  Producers' 
Co-operative  Exchange  has  joined  the 
California  Federation  of  Farmers' 
Co-operative  Marketing  Association. 


LAST  FALL  CHICKS  IN  OCTOBER — Book- 
ing: orders  for  spring-  deliveries.  9everal  va- 
rieties stul.be  Poultry  Ranch  uid  Hatchery. 
Palo  Alto.  Cal 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rates  3  cents  per  word  per  week. 

HOW  ABOITT  IT?  We  do  not  favor  very 
Inte  fall  chicks:  breeding  stock  has  been  in 
full  moult — fertility  and  vitality  both  im- 
paired. But,  we  do  believe  in  January  and 
February  chicks — conditions  are  for  better 
results — satisfaction.  We  are  already  book- 
ing orders  for  early  delivery.  Supply  will 
not  equal  demand  then,  so  get  busy  and  plan 
ahead  for  yours.  Our  circular  (free)  will 
give  you  information  and  prices;  tell  you 
about  our  stock  and  plant  and  why  1919  will 
pav  big.  Our  Breeds — Rhode  Island  Reds. 
White  and  Barred  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas. 
White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Baby  chicks 
by  express  or  parcels  post  from  15  to  thou- 
sands. Capacity  12.000  chicks  weekly.  We 
insure  safe  delivery  and  quote  delivered  price 
on  request.  Suppose  you  write  us?  The  Mis- 
sion  Hatchery,  Box  17.  Campbell,  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry  " 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  396,  Los 
Catos.  Cal.  

ROSK  ANI>  SINGLE  COMB  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  220-egg  record.  Breeding  stock,  hatch- 
ing eggs.  Wm.  Larm.  3915  Thirty-ninth  ave- 
nue.  Fruitvale.  Cal.  

EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY .  Hoganized  and 
trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Cockerels: 
Eggs.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fairmead, 
Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  <  M1\  from  heavy 
laying  ( Hoganized )  stock.  $1 5  per  100.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery. 
K)8  Sixth  street,  Petaluma,  Cal.  

PRIZE  WINNING  Rouen  and  colored  Mus- 
covy ducks  for  sale.  Choice  Light  Brahma 
cockerels.  $4  to  $10  each  Muscovy  eggs.  $2 
per  15.     Emma  Miller.  Farmington.  CaK  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  545  W. 
Park  St..  9tockton,  Cal.  Stamps.  

BABY  CHICKS  and  hatching-  eg-gs  from  our 
selected  purebred  9.  C.  White  Leghorn  hens. 
Tupman  Poultry  Farm.  Ceres.  Cal. 


MAMMOTH   BRONZE  TCRKEY   TOMS  and 

hens  for  sale  Order  now  before  prices  ad- 
vance. Also  Collie  dogs  for  herding.  John 
G.  Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


Bl'FF  ORPINGTONS,  BI'FF  DUCKS.  BOCK- 
BON     RED    Tl  RKEYS — The    Ferris  Ranch. 

R.  2,  B.  144D.  Pomona.  Cal. 


ALBERT    M.    HART.    CLEMENTS,  CAXv 

Breeder  anil  shipper  of  bronze  turkeys. 


Pl'REBKED    Brown   leghorn  Cockerels,  S."i 

each.     Geo.  Looraie,  Albion,  Cal. 


Jhe  jQeal 
Test 

• — of  gasoline  is  in  its 
boiling  points.  In  "Red 
Crown"  they  form  a 
continuous,  uniform 
chain, —  giving  easy 
starting,  quick  accel- 
eration, power  and 
mileage.  Look  for  the 
Red  Crown  sign. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


jfie  Gasoline 


Going  to  Brood 

CHICKS? 

Then  send  for  t'h  e  latest 
KRESKY  catalogue,  20.  Our 
latest  development,  of  the 
Liberty  Stove  has  'em  all  beaten. 
Economy,   Efficiency,  Convanlence 

Kresky  Brooder 
Stove  Factory 


Petaluma, 


Cal. 


ZryCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

V    Am  HEATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
^ M  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
f^JS^w'CHICKENS  FROM 

^SOrJasmell  to  market" 


CHICKENS  SICK?       bST' coZ 

plaint.  Limbernech.   Sorehead,  etc.,   the  best 
remedy    is   always   GERMOZONE.     At  most 
dealers  or  76c   post-paid  with  6-book  poultry 
library  free. 
GEO.  II.  LEE  CO.,  Dept  428,        Omaha,  Neb. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


HELP! 

Lord  God  of  the  Nations, 
Help  me  to  see 
My  duty  to  man — my 
Duty  to  Thee! 

Where  the  red  lines  of  death 
Have  deep  furrowed  the  land 
And  the  harvest  of  woe 
Is  full  ripe  to  the  hand 
Of  war's  dreadful  reapers, 
Help  me  to  see 
My  duty  to  man — my 
Duty  to  Thee. 

Lord  God  of  the  Nations, 
Help  me  to  hope — 
While  murder-mad  armies 
With  crimson  hands  grope 
For  the  life  of  the  world, 
And  the  lust  of  their  creed 
Offers  mothers  and  babes 
On  their  altars  of  greed — 
While  our  soldiers  of  peace 
In  this  war  hell  cope 
With  these  murder-mad  slaves, 
Help  me  to  hope. 

Lord  God  of  the  Nations, 

Help  me  to  give 

Myself  and  my  all  that 

Freedom  may  live. 

As  millions  have  died 

On  this  war-cross  for  Thee 

And  for  man  whom  thou  lovest, 

Do  thou  give  to  me 

The  courage  and  strength 

To  die  if  need  be — 

Lord  God  of  the  Nations 

Help  me  to  give. 

— Harold  Bell  Wright. 

A    FIG   FOR    THE  SPARROWS! 

Frank  Denby  sat  on  the  front  steps 
of  his  father's  house  and  surveyed 
his  mother's  flower  beds  with  a 
prospecting  eye.  Time  was  flying 
faster  than  his  camping  fund  was 
growing  and  he  was  still  two  dol- 
lars short  of  the  price  of  a  scout 
tent. 

"Mother,"  he  began  tentatively,  "a 
thorough  weeding  wouldn't  hurt  your 
flower  beds.  I  see  a  good  many  lit- 
tle patches  of  grass,  and  the  walks 
are  not  specially  clean." 

Mrs.  Denby,  sitting  at  the  win- 
dow, raised  her  eyes  from  her  sew- 
ing and  looked  out  over  the  garden. 

"You're  right.  Frank,  but  old  Dick 
is  going  to  give  me  a  day  next  week. 
You  wouldn't  take  the  old  man's  job 
away  from  him,  would  you?" 

"No,"  said  Frank,  dubiously,  "but 
I  certainly  would  like  "to  get  a  job 
myself." 

His  mother  sewed  thoughtfully  for 
awhile  and  then  she  spoke. 

"The  figs  are  beginning  to  ripen. 
If  you'll  manage  to  keep  the  spar- 
rows from  pecking  holes  in  the  fruit 
and  spoiling  it,  you  may  have  all 


the  figs  from  one  tree  to  sell.  But 
you  can't  peddle  them.  You  must 
make  a  sale  to  the  fruit  market." 

"Nick  Shapiro  will  buy  them  from 
me.  I'll  see  him  today,"  said  Frank. 
The  scheme  struck  him  as  being  a 
good  one. 

"And  you'll  have  to  get  up  early 
in  the  morning,  for  that  is  when  the 
sparrows  get  in  their  work,"  added 
Mrs.  Denby. 

Frank  pulled  himself  up  from  the 
steps  with  energy  for  fresh  enter- 
prise. 

"Guess  1*11  go  take  a  look  at  the 
prospect,"  he  volunteered. 

There  were  three  fig  trees,  loaded 
with  fruit  just  approaching  a  state 
of  luscious  ripeness.  Frank  raised 
his  hand  and  picked  one  of  the  figs 
to  break  it  open.  In  the  softest  spot, 
where  the  fruit  showed  a  faint  red- 
dish tinge,  was  an  ugly,  jagged  hole, 
somewhat  larger  than  a  sparrow's 
beak.  He  tried  others  to  find  that 
a  goodly  portion  of  the  ripest  flgs 
had  been  ruined  in  the  same  way. 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  house, 
got  out  his  shotgun,  and  began  to 
clean  it.  Half  an  hour  later  he  was 
on  his  way  down  town  to  make  the 
deal  with  Nick  and  to  purchase  a 
good  supply  of  bird  shot. 

"Where  are  you  bound  for, 
Frank?"  a  voice  called  to  him  as  he 
passed  his  next-door  neighbor's  gate 
at  a  pace  that  pre-figured  death  to 
sparrows.  Old  Mr.  Benson  was  sit- 
ting under  the  big  oak  in  his  front 
yard  and  Frank  stopped  at  his  ques- 
tion to  explain  where  he  was  going 
and  why. 

"You  needn't  shoot  the  sparrows." 
said  the  old  man  when  Frank  had 
finished;  "I'll  tell  you  a  way  to 
make  them  let  your  figs  alone. 
They're  afraid  of  white  string,  and 
if  you'll  just  get  a  big  ball  of  it 
and  interlace  your  fig  bushes  with  it 
you  won't  be  troubled  by  sparrows." 

Frank  looked  skeptical. 
"They're  not  afraid  of  anything  else 
under  the  sun."    He  rather  held  to 
the  gun  and  bird  shot  as  trustier 
means  of  protecting  his  interests. 

"I  don't  see  how  they  can  be 
afraid  of  white  string,"  he  protested. 

"Try  the  twine,"  said  Mr.  Benson. 

The  deal  with  Nick  was  made  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  the  contract- 
ing parties,  but  Frank  went  home 
in  a  still  uncertain  frame  of  mind, 
having  purchased  a  large  ball  of 
twine  and  no  bird  shot.  He  went 
out  immediately  to  set  about  carry- 
ing out  Mr.  Benson's  instructions, 
but  as  he  twisted  the  string  in  and 
out  among  the  twigs  and  leaves  he 
felt  as  if  his  task  was  a  fruitless 
one.  Nevertheless  he  finished  it  up 
with  thoroughness,  and  if  the  twine 
had  been  more  ornate  in  character 


DON'T  DRINK  SHIPS! 


U.   S.   Food  Administration. 
Are  you  shocked  to  see  the  laJy  drinkinsr  ships? 

You   drink   ships  every  time  you   use  sugar   unnecessarily,   in  a 

leverage. 

Seventy-hve  per  cent,  of  the  susir  used  in  this  country  has  to  be 
hrnught  here  in  ships.  Every  possible  ship  is  needed  for  the  trano- 
portatlon  of  troops  and  supplies  to  the  other  side. 

Kliminate  sugar  as  a  luxury,  and  you  release  many  ships  for  war 

j't'ip.-'ses. 

Teach  your  appetite  to  remember  this — 
DON'T  DKIXK  SHIPS. 


his  mother's  fig  trees,  when  he  got 
through,  would  have  presented  the 
appearance  of  gayly  bedecked  Christ- 
mas trees.  His  neighbor,  George 
Frost,  thought  as  much  when  he 
spied  him  from  the  next  yard,  and 
called  out: 

"What's  the  answer,  Frank?  Get- 
ting practice  for  next  Christmas?" 

"Haven't  got  ChristmaB  in  the 
back  of  my  head,"  said  Frank,  the 
shortness   of   his   reply   being  due 


mainly  to  the  long  tediousness  of 

his  job. 

At  the  supper  table  he  unburdened 
his  doubts  in  the  bosom  of  his  al- 
ways receptive  and  usually  sympa- 
thetic family. 

"Do  you  see  why  sparrows  should 
be  afraid  of  white  string?"  he  asked. 

"No.  Unless  they  think  they  will 
get  their  feet  caught  in  it,"  laughed 
Mr.  Denby.  "It  may  be  prenatal 
instinct.    But  Mr.  Benson  wouldn't 


"The  Simplest  Thing  in  the  World" 

When  a  seemingly  difficult  problem  is  solved  with  an  ease 
that  is  almost  ridiculous,  it  is  tantalizing — anyhow  it  "gets"  the 
most  of  us  and  we  immediately  want  to  investigate. 

That  is  precisely  the  effect  that  "the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world" — the  Premier  Burner — has  on  people  who  look  into  our 
display  windows — they  come  in  immediately  to  investigate.  One 
look  at  the  burner  in  operation  is  su..cient  for  them  to  realize  that  at 
last  the  problem  of  perfect  combustion  in  an  oil-gas  maker  has  been 
solved  and  promptly  give  utterance  to  the  expression,  "why,  it's  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world" — that's  why  we  use  the  expression,  it's  the 
first  thing  they  think  of  saying. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  INVESTIGATE? 

Just  ask  for  Circular  "B"  and  tell  us  the  size  and  style  of  your  stove — 
we  will  send  you  detail  drawings  showing  installation. 

The  burner  is  guaranteed  and  prepaid  anywhere  for  $5.00. 

For  any  cook  stove  or  heater. 

Installed  by  anyone. 

A  CLEAN,  CHEAP  GAS  FIRE  AND  NO  FUEL  PROBLEMS. 

Premier  Burner  Co.,  lOS  Angeles*,*1  Sprng  st>  cal. 


Keep  Up  Your  Buildings 


Don't  let  them  depreciate  for  lack  of  proper  repairs  at  the  right  time. 
"A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine"  you  know,  and  a  little  attention  to  your 
roof  right  now  may  save  you  damage  to  grain,  hay,  etc.,  as  well. 

Repair  Now — 

With  Pioneer  Roofing 

This  reliable  roofing  is  known  to  farmers  as  well  as  city  people  alll  over 

the  West  for  its  sturdy,  long  lasting  qualities.    It  is  inexpensive  to  apply 

and  gives  thorough  protection  at  small  cost. 

\-k  YOl  K  DEALS! 

for  aanipliK   nnd  price**.     If   he  can't  - 
supply  you  with  the  genuine  "Pioneer" 
write  us  direct. 

PIONEER  PAPER  CO. 


•  MANl'F.U'Tl  KKRS  - 


i47-251  8.  Lo«  Angeles  St. 


I  i-  Aneelee 


Order  Paints 
by  Mail 

Direct  From  Factory 

Famous  Artisan  Paints,  now  Being 
Sold  Direct.  Paint  prices  that  won't 
allow  you  to  let  your  building  go  to  rack 
and  ruin.  We  ship  anywhere  and  prepay 
freight  from  Los  Angeles  factory  to  any 
point  in  California,  Arizona,  and  Mexico. 

Send  today  for  Color  Card  and  other 
valuable  paint  information. 

ARTISAN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

SALES  OFFICE: 

407  Exchange  Bldg.,  -  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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send  you  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  and 
there  must  be  something  in  his 
idea." 

"I'm  going  out  in  the  morning, 
and  if  there's  a  sparrow  in  sight  I 
intend  to  get  the  bird  shot,"  said 
Frank. 

The  sun  was  just  coming  up 
through  the  big  oaks  in  Mr.  Ben- 
son's yard  when  Frank  slipped  softly 
out  the  door  and  went  into  the  gar- 
den. As  he  came  near  the  fig  trees 
he  was  struck  by  the  peculiar  still- 
ness, where  heretofore  his  ears  had 
been  met  with  vociferous  chatter  and 
the  soft  flutter  of  vanishing  wings. 
And  instead  of  finding  a  small  army 
of  marauders  he  saw  one  lone  spar- 
row perched  for  sentinel  duty  on 
the  topmost  twig  of  the  tallest  tree. 
The  sentinel  retreated  precipitately, 
and  Frank  began  an  inspection  of 
the  fruit  tree  to  see  if  the  birds  had 
been  in  -reality  kept  from  injuring 
it.  Not  a  fig  had  been  molested. 
They  hung  untouched,  ready  to  be 
converted  by  a  little  deft  manipula- 
tion into  camping  paraphernalia. 

A  week  later  Frank  sat  beside  Mr. 
Benson  on  the  bench  under  the  old 
oak. 

"1  cleared  three  dollars  and  thirty- 
five  cents  on  those  figs,"  he  an- 
nounced. 

"Cleared?"  said  Mr.  Benson.  "You 
weren't  out  anything  except  a  ball 
of  string  and  a  little  time." — Annie 
L.  McMakin  in  the  Churchman. 


HOME    DEMONSTRATION  WORK 
ORGANIZED. 

Congress  is  providing  for  full  or- 
ganization of  the  home  demonstra- 
tion branch  of  the  work  of  the  Farm 
Bureaus. 

County  home  demonstration  agents 
will  be  located  in  counties  where  a 
competent  farm  home  department  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  is  formed,  and 
where  the  board  of  supervisors  make 
an  appropriation  of  $1,500  per  year 
for  the  expenses  of  the  woman  agent. 
These  will  be  located  in  the  first 
twenty  counties  that  qualify. 

City  home  demonstration  agents 
will  be  located  in  cities  where  a 
similar  organization  (yet  to  be  de- 
vised) is  formed,  and  where  the 
city  council  appropriates  $1,000  for 
the  expenses  of  a  city  home  demon- 
stration agent,  or  $500  for  the  'ex- 
penses of  each  assistant  city  home 
demonstration  agent.  These  are  to 
be  located  as  follows:  In,San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles,  one  agent  and 
two  assistants  in  each  city;  in  Oak- 
land, one  agent  and  one  assistant; 
in  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Fresno, 
Bakersfield,  San  Diego  and  Berkeley, 
one  agent — provided  the  above  cities 
qualify -as  outlined. 


Write  for  this  FREE 
BOOK  today 

— and  realize  the  home  of  your 
ideals.  Here  in  this — the  West's 
Greatest  Home-furnishing  Institu- 
tion— is  a  veritable  "world"  of 
Furniture  and  Home  Furnishings, 
— our  big,  new  Free  Catalog  will 
help  you  decide  on  the  articles  you 
want  for  your  home.  Write  for 
your  copy  today.  Remember,  too, 
that  Furniture  is  a  very  acceptable 
Christmas  gift  and  is  also  Essential 
to  complete  happiness. 

Address,  Mail  Order  Division 
No.  23. 


TUe  Howe  of  Complete  and  Helpful  Home 
Furnishing  Service. 

724-738    SOUTH  BROADWAY, 
LOS  ANGELES. 


The  home  demonstration  work, 
both  county  and  urban,  in  this  State 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Harriet  G.  Eddy  as  assistant  profes- 
sor of  agricultural  extension  in  the 
University  of  California.  Under  Miss 
Eddy's  direction  will  be  two  divis- 
ions, one  of  county  work  and  the 
other  of  urban  work.  Miss  L.  D. 
Clark  will  remain  in  her  past  posi- 
tion as  head  of  the  county  work. 
The  position  of  head  of  the  urban 
work  has  yet  to  be  filled. 

Miss  Eddy  brings  to  this  new 
branch  of  service  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  State  of  California  and  of  its 
problems.  She  has  for  nine  years 
been  organizer  of  the  county  library 
system,  which  is  without  parallel  in 
any  State  of  the  Union,  and  which 
now  covers  almost  all  of  the  coun- 
ties in  the  State.  In  this  organiza- 
tion work  she  has  been  brought  into 
intimate  personal  contact  with  a 
large  number  of  boards  of  super- 
visors, women's  clubs,  farm  bureaus, 
and  other  organizations  of  the  State. 


JUST  AMERICANS. 

The  war  has  taught  the  people 
many  lessons  they  needed  very  much 
to  learn:  It  has  made  possible  many 
things  that  were  impossible.  And 
there  is  scarcely  a  man  or  woman 
in  America  who  has  not  in  some  de- 
gree been  lifted  by  it  out  of  his  old 
prejudices  to  a  higher,  broader  plane 
of  thought.  We  shall  see  the  truth 
of  that  statement  splendidly  demon- 
strated the  week  of  November  11-18, 
when  seven  agencies  engaged  in  war 
work  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  to  unite  in  a  great  campaign  for 
funds  with  which  to  continue  their 
ministry.  Of  these  seven  agencies 
two  are  Protestant,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  one,  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  War  Council,  em- 
bracing the  Knights  of  Columbus,  is 
Catholic;  the  Jews  are  represented 
by  the  Jewish  Welfare  League,  and 
the  other  three,  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  have  no  denominational 
affiliation.  According  to  the  almost 
general  conception  these  organiza- 
tions could  not  be  consolidated.  But 
when  President  Wilson  suggested 
that  they  get  together  the  impossible 
was  done  in  a  single  day.  What 
years  of  discussion  and  convention 
had  failed  to  bring  about,  the  larger 
spirit,  which  the  war  has  engen- 
dered, was  achieved  without  an 
effort. 

The  sum  sought  by  the  seven  agen- 
cies is  immense,  $170,500,000,  the 
largest  single  gift  ever  asked  of  any 
people  at  one  time.  Yet  compared 
with  the  figures  to  which  the  war 
has  accustomed  us  it  is  small.  Meas- 
ured against  the  huge  total  which 
we  shall  pay  to  keep  our  boys  under 
arms  next  year,  this  sum,  which  is 
to  provide  for  their  comfort  and 
cheer,  becomes  almost  insignificant. 
It  is  less  than  ten  cents  a  day  for 
each  boy — less  than  the  average  man 
spends  for  cigars. 

It  will  be  raised — not  grudgingly 
but  in  a  spirit  of  splendid  enthusi- 
asm. The  country  will  go  over  the 
top  for  the  Big  Seven  as  it  has  gone 
over  the  top  for  the  Liberty  Loan 
and  the  Red  Cross. — Bruce  Barton. 


"VICTORY  MIXED." 

The  new  "Victory  Mixed"  flour, 
which  contains  the  required  20  per 
cent  substitutes,  has  been  placed  on 
the  market.  The  "Victory  Mixed" 
brand  will  be  manufactured  by  the 
mills  in  the  five  following  combina- 
tions and  the  labeling  of  any  other 
flour  product  as  "Victory  Mixed"  is 
prohibited:  (1)  Mixed  wheat  and 
barley  flour;  four  pounds  of  wheat 
flour  to  one  pound  of  barley  flour. 
(2)  Mixed  wheat  and  corn  flour; 
four  pounds  of  wheat  flour  to  one 
pound  of  corn  floui .  (3)  Mixed 
wheat,  barley  and  corn  flour;  eight 
pounds  of  wheat  flour  to  one  pound 
barley  and  one  pound  corn  '  flour. 
(4)  Mixed  wheat  and  rye  flour; 
three  pounds  of  whet*t  flour  to  two 
pounds  of  rye  flour.  (5)  Whole 
wheat,  entire  wheat  or  graham  flour 
or  meal  to  contain  at  least  95  per 
cent  of  the  wheat  berry.  Pure  wheat 
flour  may  still  be  purchased  at  the 
ratio  of  four  pounds  to  one  pound 
of  substitutes. 


It's  the  long  wear,  the 
comfort  and  the  popu- 
lar price  that  make 
Hanes  the  Nation's 
greatest  winter 
underwear. 


Underwear 


GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  Hanes 
Underwear  absolutely — 
every  thread,  stitch  and 
button.  We  guarantee  to 
return  your  money  or  give 
you  a  new  garment  if  any 
seam  breaks. 


T  TANRS  quality,  workmanship  and  comfort-fit  in  Heavy  Winter  Weight 
^  Shirts  and  Drawers  and  in  Union  Suits  give  unusual  underwear  value 
at  a  popular  price!    Read  these  wear  and  comfort  features  closely: 

Guaranteed  unbreakable  teams;  tailored  collarette  that  snugs  up  to 
the  neck,  preventing  gape;  shape-holding  elastic  shoulders  that  "give 
and  take";  pearl  buttons  sewed  on  to  stay!    Every  desirable  feature! 

Illustrated  above  are  Hanes  Heavy  Winter  Weight  Shirts  and  Drawers, 
the  Nation's  standard  at  popular  prices.  Note  the  snug-fitting,  three- 
button,  staunch  sateen  waistband.  Hanes  Union  Suits  are  also  unusual 
in  value,  fit  and  comfort.    The  closed  crotch  stays  closed. 

Hanes  for  the  boys!  Hanes  Winter  Weight  Union  Suits  for  boys  are 
the  very  limit  of  value — material,  workmanship,  warmth!  They  are  the 
men's  suits  in  boys'  sizes.  Such  value  has  never  before  been  put  into  a 
boy's  union  suit!  You'll  realize  that  as  quick  as  you  see  one! 


This  label  on 
every  garment 


If  your  dealer  does  not  have  Hanes,  write  us  at  once. 

P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

New  York  Office,  366  Broadway 

Warning  to  the  Trade  —  Any  garment  offered  as  Hanes 
is   a   substitute   unless   it   bears  the      Hanes"  label. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 

8an  Francisco.  October  23,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

Tfce  following  are  the  Government  prices 
of  wheat,  subject  to  modifications  hereto- 
fore noted: 

No.   1   Imrd  $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1   soft   2.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do.  No.  2   2.13 

do,  No.  2   2.09 

BARLEY. 

Barley  la  weaker,  but  otherwise  tbere  is 
no  change  in  the  situation.  The  Grain 
Corporation  has  made  no  announcement  re- 
garding the  results  of  its  request  that 
ofTers  of  barley  be  made  for  shipment  from 
I'ort  Costa  at  $2.25  and  $2.28  sacked  and 
delivered. 

Choice  feed,   per  ctl  $2.050  2.10 

OATS. 

Oats  are  weaker,  with  little  demand. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.30®2.40 

Ked  seed    2.SO@3.00 

CORN. 

There  have  been  some  offers  of  new  corn, 
but  not  enough  as  yet  to  establish  quota- 
tions. 

(First-hand   prices  on   strictly  first-class 
grain,  San  Francisco.) 

California  sacked   Nominal 

Mllo  maize    " 

Egyptian    " 

HAT. 

Receipts  for  the  past  week  were  608  tons 
compared  with  553  the  previous  week.  As 
has  been  the  ease  for  the  past  two  weeks 
the  receipts  have  been  alfalfa  and  grain 
bay.  which  had  been  more  or  less  damaged 
by  the  September  rain.  Some  alfalfa  that 
was  in  stacks  during  the  rain  and  is  now 
being  baled  shows  up  fairly  well,  although 
the  evidence  of  the  rain  can  be  seen  in 
streaks  of  discoloration.  The  feature  of 
the  market  this  week  Is  the  placing  of  or- 
ders by  the  Government  for  about  s.ooo 
tons  of  grain  hay.  most  of  which  was 
placed  with  dealers  in  this  citv. 
Wheat  No.  1   $20.0002-8.00 

do.  No.  2    22.00ft/?t.On 

Choice  tame  oat    25 00® 27 .50 

Wild  oat.  new    22.000  24.00 

Barley,  new    22.00024. 00 

Alfalfa    1S.5O02B.OO 

Stock    18.O0ftJ21.O0 

Barley  straw   50@80e 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  feedstuff's  market  is  practically  con- 
fined to  the  milled  grains  and  alfalfa  meal,  j 
It  was  somewhat  stiffer  this  week,  due  per- 
haps to  the  fact  that  the  north  winds 
which  have  prevailed  are  expected  to  be 
followed  by  frost  which  may  injure  the 
e.r»on  feed  seriously.  However,  at  present 
green  food  was  never  in  better  condition 
in  most  places. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  fon  $35.00®36.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal  Nominal 

Cracked  corn   $8fl.00fti  ss.oo 

Oilcake   Nominal 

Rolled  barley   St7.OOftiM9.00 

Rolled  oats    57.00@3S.00 

Bran,  carload  l<its  in  S.  F  None  offered 

Mixed  teed,  do,  do  None  offered 

Middlings,  do.  do  None  offered 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
The  vegetable  market  showed  the  effect 
of  the  influenza  scare  and  business  gener- 
ally was  reported  dull.  In  most  cases 
Prices  were  maintained.  Potatoes  and 
Onions  showed  a  slacking  up.  Some  onions 
of  inferior  grade  were  brought  in  and  sulci 
M  lOW  as  50  cents.  v 

String  beans   4®"ic 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  4ft75c 

Polo  lion  rut   4®5c 

Carrots,  per  sack  85c<g$1.00 

Rhubarb.  San  Jose,  per  box  Sl.00fBl.25 

Rammer  squash   50®90c 

Pumpkins   $1  oo 

Cucumbers,  Alameda,  lugs   75c0$1.25 

Eggplant,  per  box  75c@$1.00 

Lettuce.   Sacramento,  doz  15c 

Celery,  bunch   20025c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate — ■ 

Bay   $1.00@1.5O 

Potatoes — 

Garnet  Chile,  on  street  None 

Whites   $1.6561.90 

Sweets,  per  sack    3.2503.30 

Onions — 

River  Reds   Nona 

Yellows   75c0$l.OO 

Australian   Browns   75C0SLOO 

Garlic,   new   13015c 

Green  corn.  Alameda,  per  sack  Nominal 

Okra   5@7c 

BEANS. 

The  market  for  the  new  crop  of  beans 
showed  a  sharp  break  during  the  past  few 
days,  and  more  beans  are  coining  into  the 
market  , now  as  the  threshing  season  pro- 
gresses. At  the  same  time  dealers  say  that 
there  Is  practically  no  demand  and  they 
have  marked  down  prices  all  along  the  line 
in  hopes  of  moving  the  crop  promptly. 
Michigan  stocks  have  also  shown  a  decline 
and  this  in  turn  affects  the  California 
market.  The  Michigan  freight  rate  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  Is  bo  much  below  the 
California  rate  that  the  California  growers 
would  have  to  deduct  at  least  60  cents  a 
hundred  from  their  price  to  stand  on  a 
parity    with    Michigan     In     the  Eastern 

market. 

Bayos.   per  ctl  $  7.60ft?)  7.75 

Blackoyes,  new  crop   6.750  6.90 

Cranberry  beans   9.75ft?  9.90 

I.imas  (sonth,  recleaned).  new 

crop    ll.OOfiT  11.25 

Pinks     7.25®  7.-I0 

Red  kidneys   Nominal 

Mexican  Reds    7.25®  7.40 

Tepary  beans   6.250  6.50 

Oarbanzos    8.00®  8.78 

Large  whites,  new  crop   8.900  900 

Small  whites,  new  crop   10.00ftfl0.25 

POCITBT. 

Hens   were   the  feature   of  the  poultry 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


market  this  week.  During  the  week  two 
carloads  of  Eastern  Poultry  arrived,  al- 
most exclusively  roosters.  Local  receipts 
of  all  descriptions  were  light  and  notwith- 
standing the.  arrival  of  Eastern  roosters 
prices  advanced  on  these.  Turkeys  were 
not  in  great  demand  and  38  ceuts  was  the 
loji  on  young  stock.  Belgian  hares  were 
in  demand  and  sold  higher. 
Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  3Sc 

do.  old   S5@36c 

do.  dressed,  old   42@44c 

Broilers.  1%  to  2  lbs  39@42c 

do,  114   lbs  45<? 

do.  %  to  1V4  lbs  47c 

Fryers   32c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  866987c 

do.    Leghorn   34  @  35c 

Smootb  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   36@37c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  24c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  27<g2Sc 

do,   old.  per  lb  25c 

Squabs,  per  lb  55060c 

Ducks   29030c 

do.  old   25027c 

Belgian  hares   20021c 

-lack  rabbits   $2.50®3.00 

BUTTER. 

Butter  established  a  price  of  CI  ceuts  for 
extras  on  Monday's  call  and  that  price  will 
prevail  until  next  Monday.  The  receipts 
of  butter  are  growing  as  the  effect  of 
fiesh  feed  on  dairy  cows  is  becoming 
manifest.  With  the  high  price  demand 
lias  fallen  off.  and  many  purchasers  are 
depending  upon  storage  butter. 

Tim.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   C2i/,  02%  62%  61     01  51 

Prime  first  ..  .01     61     61  Nominal 
FjEBtg  -   Nominal 

 uaus. 

Eggs  continue  to  go  higher,  the  close  of 
Wednesday  of  this  week  being  8  cents  above 
the  same  time  last  week  for  extras  and  0 
cents  higher  for  extra  pullets.  The  price 
of  eggs  on  the  New  York  market  Is  90 
rents,  atld  even  at  82%e  the  dealers  can 
ship  to  that  market  and  make  a  profit. 
As  long  as  such  profit  can  be  made.lt  is 
expected  that  eggs  on  the  San  Francisco 
exchange  will  be  governed  almost  entirely 
by  New  York  quotations. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

HxtrB.8   74     76  \ 4  SO     Sl%  SI  S2% 

Extra  lsts   Nominal 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extra  pullets.. 62     64  %  65%  C9     68%  69 
t'H  EE8E. 

Very  little  Oregon  cheese  Is  coming  into 
this  market  at  present,  and  the  price  has 
l>een  advanced  2%  cents  for  fancy  triplets 
in  order  to  attract  some.  First  California 
flats  were  advanced  2  cents  and  fancy  Cali- 
fornia fiats  were  advanced  half  a  cent  on 
account  of  the  demand  for  a  substitute  for 
the  Oregon  cheese. 

California  Cheddar,  flats,  fancy  30%c 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  30 %c 

First  California  flats,  per  lb  29c 

California  Y.  A.  fancy  Nominal 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy  37%c 

Oregon   Y.  A.  fancy  Nominal 

Monterey  cheese   24<&27c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  prevailing  sickness  in  the  city  is 
seriously  affecting  the  demand  for  all  kinds 
<>f  fruit.  Peaches  are  the  only  one  of  the 
list  to  sell  lower.  Blackberries  are  out. 
ami  strawberries  and  raspberries  are 
stronger  and  higher. 

Apples   $1.5002.50 

Peaches.  4-box  crate  '   1.00®  1.25 

Figs,  black,  per  box  None 

do,  double  layer  75e(g$1.00 

do.  Single  Row  Whites  75c0$l.OO 

Strawberries,   per  chest  $9.00®12.00 

Blackberries,  per  chest   None 

Raspberries,  per  idlest  $9.00®  12.00 

Plums   Nominal 


Cantaloupes,  flats    None 

do,  ponies   Nominal 

do,  standard   Nominal 

Watermelons,  per  lb  Nominal 

Pears  Bartlett,  per  box   $1.5003.00 

Grapes.  Tokay    2.0002.50 

do,  Muscat    2  250C  50 

Persimmons   ,  L00@1.50 

Alligator  Pears    4^0005  00 

Pomegranates,  per  box  $L50 

__  CITRUS  FRUIT. 

The  citrus  market  Is  verv  erratic.  Due 
to  the  demand  of  the  sick,  lemons  jumped 
to  $0  for  fancy,  and  one  dealer  reported 
there  was  no  market,  as  each  dealer  was 
asking  and  getting  about  what  he  pleased. 
The  other  descriptions  of  lemons  ad- 
vanced in  proportion.  Oranges  sold  as 
high  as  $12.50.  but  there  were  but  few 
In  the  city,  and  the  navels  are  not  ex 
pected  to  arrive  for  a  week  or  more. 

Oranges   $12.50 

Lemons,  fancy    9.00 

do,  choice    7!oo 

do,  standard    6.00 

Grapefruit   Nominal 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The    dried    fruit    market    is    quiet  this 
week,  but  It  shows  no  signs  of  weakness. 
The  situation  has  changed  so  little  that 
last  week's  comment  tells  the  story. 
Last  week's  quotations  remain  unchanged. 
RICE. 

Paddy  rice,  1918  crop  $4.32 

Clear  No.  1,  l»lfi  crop,  at  mill   7.00 

HONEY. 

The  market  remains  firm  and  unchanged. 


LOS  ANGELES 

Eos  Angeles,  October  22,  1918. 
in  l  I  KB. 

Receipts  were  somewhat  better,  330,200 
pounds,  against  334,800  pounds  the  same 
week  lust  year.  The  demand,  however, 
was  equal  to  the  supply,  all  coming  in 
being  taken  by  distributers.  San  Fran- 
cisco held  steady  up  to  Monday,  when 
the  market  there  broke  l%c  on  extras 
and  Chicago  and  New  York  for  the  sume 
time  declined  2%C  on  extras.  Prices  got 
m>  high  as  to  encourage  the  consumption 
of  butter  substitutes.  The  market,  there- 
fore had  to  drop  to  encourage  people  to 
return  to  butter  again. 

We  quote : 

California  fresh  extra  creamery  60c 

do,  prime  first   ,  58c 

do.  first   57c 

Daily  quotations— 

191S—  Tu.  Wed.  Thn.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   60      00     60      00      60  60 

1017— 

Extra   47      47      47     47      47  46 

EGGS. 


This  has  been  a  famine  market  the  past 
week.  Receipts  by  rail  for  the  week  only 
410  cases,  against  403  cases  the  same 
week  last  year.  The  truck  receipts  con- 
tinue to  run  about  four  times  as  large 
as  the  arrivals  by  rail,  making  the  sup- 
ply for  the  week  2050  cases,  against  2015 
cases  the  same  week  last  year.  Under 
such  showing  the  market  went  kiting 
during  the  week.  There  were  withdrawn 
from  cold  storage  during  the  week  5959 
eases  to  make  up  this  shortage,  against 
4214  cases  the  same  week  last  year. 

Paily  quotations: 

1918—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   67     68     68     70     73  76 

60  60  60  65  68 
56     56     58     61  63 


Case  count  ...60 

Pullets   56 

1917— 

Extra   55 

Case  count  . .  .54 


56 
54 


56 
54 


56 
54 


56 
54 


56 
54 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


H>-  J.   L.  Nagle. 


Sacramento,  October  22,  1918. 
The  average  prices  for  sound  stock  of 
Tokays  and  Malagas  remain  practically 
unchanged  from  the  past  two  weeks.  The 
demand  continues  active  and  the  favor- 
able weather  of  the  past  week  has  per- 
mitted shipping  to  continue,  though  there 
is  a  wide  range  in  the  quality  of  differ- 
ent  varieties  from   various  districts. 

The  tirst  car  of  Emperors  packed  In 
sawdust  for  the  season  was  offered  for 
sale  at  auction  in  New  York  last  week, 
but  after  120  drums  had  been  sold  at  an 
average  of  $5.50  the  balance  were  with- 
drawn on  account  of  a  tendency  for  the 
market  to  decline.  It  Is  evident  that  the 
trade  is  skeptical  as  to  the  keeping  qual- 
ity of  the  Emperors  and  especially  those 
shipped  since  the  rain. 

Some  districts  have  completed  their 
shipments  for  the  season,  but  If  the 
weather  continues  favorable  the  move- 
ment  of   Emperors,   Malagas  and  Tokays 


will  continue  for  ten  days  to  two  weeks. 

Averages  for  the  week: 

New  York:  Grapes  -Malaga.  $2.06:  Ali- 
cante Bouchet,  $2.07;  Zinfandel.  $1.76; 
Cornichon,  $2.04:  Tokay.  $1.75:  Emperor, 
$2.29:  Muscat.  $1.65.  Peaches— Levi,  $1.75. 
Pears— W.  Nellis.  $3.04:  Bartlett,  $2.05; 
Clairgeau.  $4.25:  Moroeau,  $3.70. 

Boston:  Grapes— Tokay,  $2.01:  Corni- 
chon. $1.98;  Malaga.  $1.77:  Emperor,  $2.09 ; 
Muscat.  $1.66:  Alicante  Ronchet,  $1.85; 
Zinfandel.  $1.57;  Verdell,  $1.95.  Pears— 
B.  Clalrgean,  $4.13;  E.  Buerre,  $3.27; 
Cornice,  $3.95. 

Chicago:  Grapes-Cornlohon.  $2.13:  Ma- 
laga. $1.78;  Emperor.  $2.81:  Tokay,  $1.50; 
Muscat.  $1.30;  Zinfandel.  $1.20;  Malvoise, 
$1.15.    Pears— W.  Nellis,  $2.55. 

Shipments  from  Otcober  11  to  19.  In- 
clusive: R3  pears.  2600  grapes.  Ship- 
ments to  date,  191S:  21.644  cars.  Ship- 
ments to  date,  1917.:     19.905  cars. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Eos  Angeles,  October  21,  1918. 
The  prevalence  of  the  Spanish  Influenza 
throughout  the  East  and  the  consequent 
demand  for  oranges  from  the  hospitals 
and  military  posts  served  to  give  the  Va- 
lencia market  another  boost,  sending  the 
fruit  above  the  very  high  levels  that  have 
been  maintained  latterly  at  Eastern  dis- 
tributing points.  New  York  touched  the 
highest  records,  the  best  average  last 
week  going  to  the  extreme  figure  of 
$18.60  for  fancies.    On  one  day's  shipment 


the  average  price  recorded  for  the  ten 
cars  sold  was  $12.10.  F.  o.  b.  quotations 
have  ranged  from  $10  to  $12.  The  pres- 
ent week  has  undoubtedly  cleaned  up  the 
commercial  supply. 

Although  California  has  been  shipping 
lemons  freely  to  all  markets,  quotations 
continue  to  show  an  upward  trend,  in 
sympathy  with  other  citrus  fruits.  F.  o.  b. 
quotations  are  reported  on  a  basis  of 
around  $7.  No  foreign  lemons  are  avail- 
able. 


Pullets   43%  43!4  44     44     44  44 

POULTRY. 
The  market  for  light  stuff  was  further 

advanced  tin  past  week  and  demand  good 
both  for  broilers  and  fryers.  Hens  un- 
changed ;  heavy  and  in  fair  demand.  Tur- 
keys scarce;  higher.  Ducks  slow  sale 
and  geese  dull. 

The  following  prices  were  agreed  upon 
last  Friday.  October  18,  and  hold  good 
until  the  coming  Friday: 

Broilers,  ]01Vt    lbs   4lc 

Broilers.   1  %fri  1  \    lbs  ;  4ic 

Fryers,  2®3  lbs  32c 

Roasters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  30c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  20c 

Hens   26ft7  30c 

Tom  turkeys   310,34c 

Ducks   224t2Nc 

GeeBe   lv 

VEGETABLES. 
There  was  a  glut  of  potatoes  and 
onions  on  the  mnrket  the  past  week  and 
under  excessive  supplies  the  market  for 
both  ruled  lower.  Sweet  potatoes  were 
also  dull  and  lower.  Garlic  scarce  and 
sharply  higher.  Cabbage  dull  but  steady. 
Tomatoes  in  very  good  demand  and  ship- 
ping stock  higher.  Celery  steady  and  In 
fair  demand.  Peppers  steady  and  selling 
fairly. 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  2%  03c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  2%03c 

String  beans,  per  lb  4®4%c 

Lima  beans   3V.04c 

Potatoes,  northern,  per  cwt  $1.75<ff2.0O 

do.  Idaho  Russets,  per  cwt...  2.00(82.10 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  lb  8%(f?nc 

Garlic,  per  lb  20c 

Onions — 

Australian  Brown,  per  cwt  $1.0001.25 

White  Globe,  per  cwt   1.40®  1.50 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs   1.25 

Celery,  crate   3.00tf?3.25 

Tomatoes.  No.  1  lug  65075c 

do.  No.  2  lug  25<g35c 

FRUITS. 

There  was  a  very  good  demand  the 
past  week  for  all  fancy  stock,  but  poor 
stuff  was  hard  to  move.  Apples  were  in 
best  demand.  Freestone  peaches  out  of 
the  market.  A  few  northern  clings  are 
coming  in  snd  they  are  higher.  Best 
pears  continue  to  sell  very  well  and  mar- 
ket is  firm 

Figs,  Black  Spanish,  per  lb  5fi7c 

do.  White,  per  lb  507c 

Pears,  local,  per  lb  3%04c 

Pears,  Mountain  '  4®6e 

Grapes — 

Malaeas,    per   lb  2V>03c 

do,  Muscat,  per  lb  202%c 

do,  Liberty,  per  lb  2%03e 

do.  Rose  Pern,  per  lb  2V.0V 

do,  Tokay,  per  lb  405c 

do,  Cornichon   404%c 

do.  Black  Morocco,  lb  404%c 

Apnips — 

King  Davids.  4-tier  $2  75 

Black  Twigs.  4-tler    2  75 

Baldwins.  4  tier    2.00 

Red  Pearmains.  4-tler   t   1.75 

White  Pearmains.  4-tler    1.75 

Rhode  Island  Greenings.  4-tler   1.50 

Yellow  Newtown  Plnpins,  4-tler....  175 

Apples.  Bellefleur,  4-tler  $1.6501.75 

do,  314-tler    1.7001  SO 

do,  Gravensteln.  4-tler   215 

do.  do.  4%-tler    2  Off 

do.  Bellefleurs.  local,  per  lh  2H0W" 

Peaches,  northern  clings,  per  lb  5ft? 6c 

»il\  I  TS. 

A  steady  market  and  very  good  demand 
was  had  the  past  week  for  what  few  wal- 
nuts offering.  The  association  has  no> 
nuts  for  sale. 

191S  1917 

Fancy  budded    34 %c  24c 

Standard  budded    32c  21c 

No.  1  soft  shell   Sic  20c 

No.  2  soft  shell   28c         18;4c  1 

BERRIES. 
Blackberries  are  ont  of  season  and  the 
offerings  of  strawberries  and  raspberries 
were    light.      Raspberries    were  sharply 
higher  and  strawberries  were  steady. 
Strawberries — 

Fancy,  per  30-basket  crate  $3.5003.75 

Poor  to  choice.  30- basket  crate.  1.5001  65 

Raspberries.  30-hasket  crate  5.50(fifl.0O 

II  I  IONS. 

Few  good  melons  on  sale  the  past  week 
and  the  market  was  dull  and  weak. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Casabas.  per  lb  101'Jc 

Watermelons,  per  100  lbs  75c(ft$1.0O 

Honeydew  melons,  16-Inch  crate. 75cft5 $1.00 

do,  jumbo  crate   $2.75@3.00 

BEANS. 

The  market  was  both  dnll  and  lower 
the  past  week.  Growers  were  offering 
more  freely  and  as  the  Government  was 
not  bnying  and  as  trade  was  disposed  to 
take  only  such  lots  as  needed  for  Imme- 
liate  nse,  limas  were  lowered  %c.  black- 
eyes  %c  and  teparles  tye.  and  but  few 
wanted  at  the  lower  prices. 

Limas.   per  cwt  $10.50- 

Large  white,  per  cwt   9.00 

Small  white,  ner  cwt   10.00 

Pink,  per  cwt   7.50 

Tepary.  per  cwt   5.50 

HAY. 

There  was  a  little  better  tone  to  the 
mnrket  the  past-  week.  The  dairy  people, 
having  pretty  much  used  up  their  ac- 
cumulated stocks,  were  In  the  mnrket  for 
more  alfalfa.  The  receipts  were  only 
fair  and  the  market  showed  more  life  for 
this  kind  of  hay.  No  demand  for  horse 
hay. 

Wo  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Rarley  hay.  per  ton  $23O0ft?24  0O 

Oat  hay.  per  ton   25  00ft?  27 .00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   20.00ft? 21 .00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   21  OOfti  23  00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00010.00 

COTTON. 

The  market  the  past  week  was  n  little 
stronger,  but  It  was  nervous  and  trading 
cautious.  The  current  week  the  market 
opened  slow  on  Mnndnv.  awaiting  Ger- 
many's answer  to  President  Wilson's  Inst 
note,  and  trading  lleht.  October  closed 
In  N>w  York  at  31.46c  and  December  at 
30.4Oe.  In  New  Orleans  October  closed  St  , 
20.97c  and  December  at  29.18c. 
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DOWN,  BUT  NOT  DOWNED 

As  you  read  this  issue  please  bear  this  in  mind:  We  had  prepared 
a  special  issue  for  the  California  International  Livestock  Show  at  San 
Francisco — were  all  ready  to  go  to  press  when  the  announcement  was 
received  that  the  opening  of  the  show  had  been  postponed  two  weeks. 
This  meant  the  getting  out  of  an  entirely  different  issue;  it  meant 
doing  a  whole  week's  work  in  twenty-four  hours. 

How  well  we  have  succeeded  we  will  leave  to  your  judgment,  bu* 
among  ourselves  we  think  that  the  issue  is  a  hummer.  We  believe 
that  the  new  Harding  grass  described  in  Prof.  Kennedy's  interesting 
article  will  solve  California's  forage  problem,  and  will  put  millions  of 
dollars  into  the  pockets  of  our  farmers.  We  believe,  too,  that  Mr. 
Whitten's  paneled  article  on  the  use  of  grain  for  dairy  cows  will 
prove  an  eye-opener  to  dairymen  and  will  increase  their  profits  greatly. 

Read  the  good  articles  by  Mr.  Hodges  on  asparagus  and  potatoes; 
by  Mr.  Fox  on  olives  and  apricots;  by  Mr.  Whitten  on  beef  cattle  and 
sheep.  And  then  stop  to  consider  that  you  paid  less  than  two  cents 
for  this  issue.    About  the  biggest  value  you  ever  received,  isn't  it? 

There'll  be  articles  just  as  timely,  just  as  interesting,  just  as  prac- 
tical in  next  week's  issue.  Watch  for  it;  tell  your  friends  about  it. 
No  matter  what  happens  to  thwart  our  plans,  you'll  find  us  equal  to 
every  emergency.  You'll  find  every  issue  of  the  paper  worth  many 
times  an  entire  year's  subscription. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  October  23,  1918. 
CATTLE — The  cuttle  market  this  week 
Shows  ;i  downward  tendency,  though  quo- 
i  tations  remain  unchanged.    There  are_  not 
many  coming  in  from  California  points, 
the    hulk    of    the    supply    originating  in 
Oregon   and   Nevada.     The   prevalence  of 
the  influenza  and  the  resulting  restriction 
of  beef  consumption  operating  adversely. 
.  The  same  depressing  tendency  is  observ- 
able  in   the  Bast. 
I  Grass  steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  1000  to  1200  lbs.  .ll%@12c 
No.  1,  weighing  1200  to  1400  lbs.HM,@ll%c 

Second  quality   10@10MiC 

Thin   8@9c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   7'/j@8c 

Second  quality   6%@7c 

Common  to  thin  4@5c 

^Bulls  and  stags — 

/    (food   6@7c 

Fair   5<@6c 

Thin  4<g5c 

Calves— 

Lightweight   11c 

Heavy   8%C 

Medium   10c 

SIIEISP — There  is  little  doing  in  mut- 
ton sheep.  The  supply  is  light,  especially 
of  fat,  desirable  stuff.  The  demand  is 
correspondingly  light.  There  has  been  a 
pretty  steady  depreciation  in  live  mutton 
values  at  Eastern  markets  due  to  over- 
supply  and  the  large  proportion  of 
stunted  range  animals  offered. 
Lambs — 

Yearlings   12<3>12'/Sc 

Milk   14@14Hc 

Sheep — 

Wethers   11^®  12c 

Ewes   9@9%c 

HOGS — There  is  a  lull  in  the  hog  mar- 
ket this  week,  and  as  a  consequence  we 


note  a  slight  decline  in  quotations.  There 
is  less  killing  than  there  would  be  under 
normal  conditions.  The  lack  of  suf- 
ficient help  to  handle  the  animals  is 
keenly  felt,  due  to  influenza  prostration!. 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain  fed,  100@140  16V>c 

do,  do,  140@300   17c 

do,  do,  30O@400  16y3c 


I>os  Angeles,  October  22,  1918. 

CATTLE — The  best  fed  steers  continue 
in  very  good  demand  and  unchanged. 
The  tone  of  the  market,  however,  is  weak. 
More  offering  than  for  some  time.  Be- 
sides from  California  and  Arizona,  a 
number  of  steers  were  in  from  Nevada 
and  in  good  demand  and  firm. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs  $9.00©12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   8.00@  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   7.00@  7.50 

Canners,  per  cwt   5.50®  6.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.50@10.00 

HOGS — Coming  in  a  little  more  freely 
and  in  sympathy  with  declining  markets 
East  the  market  is  lower.  The  demand, 
however,  is  very  good  for  most  offerings. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  275@300  lbs.  .$15.00@  16.00 

Mixed,  225@275  lbs.   18.!HkSl6.S0 

Light,    175@220   lbs   16.00@17.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows.  40 
lbs.  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP— There  is  no  change  in  this 
market  from  a  week  ago.  Offerings  light 
and  prices  holding  up  under  scarcity,  but 
demand  only  fair. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Prime  wethers   $9. 00®  10.00 

Prime  ewes    8.50®  9  50 

Yearlings    9.50@10.50 

Lambs   15.00@16.00 


Classified  Advertisements 

Rates  3  cents  per  word  per  week. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — Number  11  Acme  De  Laval 
feed  cutter.'  mounted  on  truck,  and  silo  chute 
and  hopper,  almost  new:  8-h.  p,  Alpha  De 
Larala  gas  engine,  equipped  with  vlO-ineh 
friction  clutch  pulley,  mounted  on  truck: 
used  very  little;  P  &  O  power  lift  tractor 
plow,  three  12-inch  bottoms;  Kentucky  grain 
drill,  shoe  type.  J.  H.  M.,  440  Montgomery 
street.  San  Francisco.  

(ROLEVS  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 

cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley  Co..  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets, 
San  Francises.  Cal.  

REMANUFACTCRED  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  AH  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
jwtum  Pipo  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco.  

APPLES  FROM  GROWER,  bulk  *ack,  New- 
towns  and  Bellnowers;  first  grade.  $1.25; 
second,  $1  per  box.  Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  Box  3.0,  Wateonville,  Cal. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


BUDDED  AVOCADOS  —  Fuerte,  Sharpless, 
Lyon,  Dickinson,  Blakeman.  Spinks,  Taft. 
Linda.  Rey.  Queen,  Knight,  and  many  others. 
A  fine  stock  of  field-grown  trees  82.50  for 
one.  82.00  each  by  the  100.  Better  order 
now.  Newbery-Sherlock,  R.  D.  No.  2,  PaBa- 
dena.  Nursery.  Rose,  and  Palm,  Altadena. 
Cal.   


WANTED. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  ranch  manager. 
Married;  3'J  years  old.  Exempt.  Capable  of 
taking  entire  charge.  Born  and  raised  on 
ranch.  Address:  G.  A  B.,  Box  386,  Santa 
Cruz.  Cal.  

WANTED — Man  for  general  ranch  work, 
teaming,  pruning,  etc.  Good,  comfortable 
room  with  stove.  870  per  month  and  board 
Box  93,  Walnut  Creek.  

WANTED — Single  man  to  take  charge  of 
and  break  horses  on  large  ranch ;  good  wages  | 
10  competent  man.    Address  Box  1039.  Chieo.  | 
Cal. 


CO-OPERATION    (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.    Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
•  street,  San  Francisco.  

TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store.  100  Clay  street.  San 
Francisco.  

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years.  

ALL   SIZES   OF    PIPE    and    screw  casing, 
both   new  and  second-hand,   dipped   and  un- 
dipped.    Guaranteed.     Prices    right.  Sector 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 
NORWICH    CANARIES    FOR    SALE. — Mrs 
I  Ceo.  Thayer,  Route  2.  Healdsburg.  Cal. 

COUNTRY  LANDS. 

I  OR  LEASE — SUMMER  SHEEP  RANGE — 
Solid    tract   of    approximately    50.000  acres 
logged-off  lands,  Butte  and  Tehama  counties, 
[California,  for  term  of  years  beginning  with 
season  of  1919.    Accessible  and  well  watered. 
Estimated    capacity   based    on    previous  use, 
L14.000  head.     For  particulars  apply  to  the 
iDiamond    Match    Company.    Grazing  Dept., 

IChico.  California.  

FOR  SALE — 160  acres  good  land  in  alfalfa. 
Inear  Bakcrsfleld,  equipped  for  hog  and  stock 
(raising.  Will  sell  in  forty-acre  tracts  if  dc- 
isired     Owner,  Drawer  J.  Fellow*.  Cal. 


F.  M.  Derby  of  St.  Helena  finds 
sheep  excellent  to  clean  up  and  kill 
out  Russian  thistle  on  his  ranch. 
Sheep  have  to  be  hungry  before  they 
will  go  for  it,  but  when  they  get 
started  they  make  a  clean  job  of  it. 


HYLAND  BAG  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

BAGS 


for 

GRAIN,  BEANS, 
RICE,  POTATOES 

and  for  all  purposes 

243  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 
Agricultural  Investigation,  Drainage.  Legal 
engineering  and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Management  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects.    Soil  Surveys. 

U  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  California  farmer 

has  so  many  things  his  cousins  in 
other  States  do  not  enjoy — few  of 
the  comforts  are  lacking. 


He  has  the  best  of  roads ;  in 
many  cases  more  than  one  auto- 
mobile; electric  light;  telephone; 
power-farming  machinery. 

A  great  many  of  the  California 
farmers  have  pipe  lines  and  water 
tanks — some  do  not. 

i 

It  is  to  the  latter  this  is  ad- 
dressed :  Whatever  else  you  have 
to  make  for  comfort  on  the  farm- 
there's  nothing  so  necessary  as  a 
redwood  water  tank  and  pipe  line. 

The  Pacific  redwood  tanks  and 
pipe  lines  outlast  the.  average 
human  life. 

To  construct  and  install  a  Pacific 
redwood  tank  and  pipe  _line  will 
cost  probably  only  half  as  much  as 
you  think. 

Their  cost  to  install  is  away  be- 
low metal  and  to  maintain  is  so 
small  as  to  hardly  be  noticed. 

With  every  facility  at  our  com- 
mand for  getting  the  lumber  and 
bringing  it  to  our  yards,  unloading 
direct  from  ship  to  mill,  drying  and 
preparing  it  for  working,  the  cost 
for  any  unit  is  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum. 

Then  .there  are  600  men,  with  the 
finest  mechanical  devices  for  hand- 
ling at  least  cost  for  labor  and  fuel. 
And  what  is  most  important  there 
is  the  perfect  design,  the  result  of 
thirty  years  of  pipe  and  tank  build- 
ing. 

That's  the  factory  —  the  plant 
covers  100  acres  —  and  is  situated 
on  the  water  front  one  mile  long. 

This,  combined  with  direct  con- 
nections with  three  transcontinental 
railroad  lines,  offers  unequaled 
shipping  facilities. 

The  engineering  staff  is  prepared 
to  submit  you  an  estimate  as  to  the 
cost  of  installing  a  tank  and  pipe 
line. 

Tell  US  the  size  of  tank  you  want, 
how  high  the  tower,  the  distance 
the  water  is  to  be  carried,  and  any 
other  information  about  the  water 
supply  and  demand  on  your  farm. 

We  will  cheerfully  figure  the 
cost  of  an  outfit  suitable  'for  your 
purpose,  and  promptly  write  you. 


 .„■::.::.:.:■  V  -; 


^  PACIFIC  TANK  (TPIPE  CO  w 

THE    STANDARD     SINCE  BB 

15  Pine  St.,        San  Francisco 
911  Trust  and  Savings  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
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Tractor  Work  Gets  Done 
When  Bosch  is  Used 

There  is  no  half-way  business  about  the  work  of  a  Bosch-Equipt 
tractor — no  falling  down  in  the  middle  of  the  job 
Bosch  stands  the  gaff 

If  a  manufacturer  puts  Bosch  Magnetos  on  his  tractors,  you  can  be  sure 
his  one  big  idea  is  to  give  you  service,  for  Bosch  costs  him  more  than  or- 
dinary ignition  systems.  If  he  is  careful  enough  to  use  Bosch,  he  is  careful 
about  the  rest  of  his  tractor,  too. 

Magneto  Ignition  with 
Impulse  Starter 

is  a  promise  of  real  tractor  service.  If  either  your  present  tractor  or  the  new 
one  you  decide  upon  has  some  other  ignition  system,  have  Bosch  installed 
instead.  Its  rip-roaring  sparks,  its  rugged  sturdiness  and  its  never-failing 
dependability  will  make  a  world  of  difference. 

The  Bosch  Impulse  Starter  has  ended  starting  troubles  for  Bosch  users. 
Simple  in  design,  but  big  and  strong,  it  makes  quick,  easy  starting  a  cer- 
tainty. 

The  Bosch  works  and  organization  are  deep  in  war  service,  but  few,  if 
any,  kinds  of  war  service  are  more  necessary  than  yours.  For  the  country's 
sake  as  well  as  your  own,  your  tractor  must  keep  working.  Your  ignition 
must  not  fail.  You  are  entitled  to  a  Bosch  Magneto. 

When  you  order  a  new  tractor,  specify  "Bosch  Magneto  Ignition."  For 
your  present  tractor,  have  Bosch  fitted  by  the  nearest  Service  Station. 

BE  SATISFIED  SPECIEY  BOSCH 

Correspondence  Invited 

BOSCH  MAGNETO  CO.,  237  W.  46th  St.,  New  York 

Branches:    CHICAGO  .   DETROIT    .  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Works  and  Foundries:  Springfield,  Mass. — Service  Stations  in  Every  State — 188  in  All. 
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Signal  Success  in  State  Land  Colonization 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox 


HE  OBJECT  of  the  Land  Settlement  Act  of  1917  is  stated  as 
being  for  the  purpose  "of  promoting  closer  agricultural  set- 
tlement, assisting  deserving  and  qualified  persons  to  acquire 
small  improved  farms,  providing  homes  for  farm  laborers, 
increasing  opportunities  under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
and  demonstrating  the  value  of  adequate  capital  and  organized  direction 
in  subdividing  and  preparing  agricultural  land  for  settlement." 

The  writer  was  privileged  to  take  part  in  a  preliminary  survey  of 
values  on  the  Durham  project  the 


early  part  of  this  year  and  went 
over  the  ground  very  thoroughly 
for  three  days  with  George  C. 
Kreutzer,  the  superintendent,  and 
Dr.  C.  F.  Shaw  of  the  University 
of  Califoraia.  It  was  at  once 
apparent  that  a  better  choice 
'could  not  have  been  made  for  the 
initial  application  of  the  Act. 
First,  all  the  land  to  be  distrib- 
uted is  good  and  much  of  it  ex- 
cellent. Second,  water  supply  for 
the  irrigated  land  is  ample  and 
the  title  thereto  beyond  question. 
Third,  it  is  well  drained. 

Furthermore,  it  is  adjacent  to 
the  prosperous  city  of  Chico,  itself 
the  center  of  a  large  area  of  pro- 
ductive land,  and  is  connected 
therewith  by  the  State  highway, 
excepting  half  a  mile  of  mac- 
adam. It  is  also  served  by  two 
lines  of  railroad,  with  depots 
within  half  a  mile. 

Rapid  Development. 

We  recently  revisited  the  set- 
tlement (six  months  after  the 
first  visit),  and  this  is  what  we 
found.  The  land  had  been  clas- 
sified and  valued  by  the  Farm 
Settlement  Board.  Farms  had 
been  laid  off  into  areas  differing 
in  acreage  according  to  their 
value  and  bearing  capacity. 

Leveling,  grading  and  ditching 
had  been  accomplished  and  drain- 
ago  surveys  carried  out.  The 
first  unit  was  allotted  to  appli- 
cants on  June  15  and  consisted  of 
53  farms.  All  were  sold  except 
three,  the  applicants  for  which 
were  not  accepted,  and  these  three 
go  in  with  the  next  unit.  There 
were,  in  addition,  26  farm  labor- 
ers' lots,  of  two  acres  each,  dis- 
posed of  to  workmen,  half  of 
whom  have  already  built  their 
cottages. 

On  this  first  unit  there  were 
860  acres  of  grain  and  750  acres 
in  alfalfa.  The  grain  men  took 
occupation  on  June  15  and  made 
about  $20  an  acre  net  on  their 
grain  within  a  co'uple  of  months 

of  their  purchase,  as  they  bought  the  land  with  crops  on.  The  alfalfa 
men  have  taken  three  crops  and  have  been  making  $17  a  ton  in  the 
shock  for  it.  It  is  really  marvelous  to  see  what  has  taken  place  here  in 
six  months.  There  was  one  farm  laborer  whose  neat  cottage  we  saw 
who,  when  he  put  in  his  application  in  May,  had  not  sufficient  money  to 
pay  in  the  necessary  deposit  of  $20.04  on  his  lot.  On  June  15  he  paid 
this  deposit.  On  October  16  he  paid  $160  on  his  house.  It  is  erected 
and   furnished.     He   is  living   in   it   and   has  a   Liberty   Bond  flag 


This  outlined  method  of  colonization,  of  building  homes,  and 
populating  the  bare  acres  of  this  State  is  the  most  practical  and 
useful  measure  ever  conceived  for  such  a  purpose.  To  merely  ex- 
hort and  chide  for  a  return  to  the  land  has  always  proven  futile;  to 
invite  earnest  men  to  embrace  an  opportunity  that  has  been  created 
whereby  they  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  is  to  accomplish 
something.  It  swells  the  tax  list  and  increases  the  productivity  of 
the  soil  and  more  important  than  all  enlarges  our  most  valuable 
class  of  citizens — those  who  feed  mankind. 


Though  most  of  the  land  in  this  colony  is  open,  it  Is  picturesquely  dotted  with  large  valley 
oaks  and  has  many  well-wooded  building  sites  like  the  above,  many  of  which  are  already 
occupied  with  sets  of  buildings.     A  Japanese  offered  $30  an  acre  rent  for  this  land. 


in  the  window.     Here  is  a  living  symbol  of    Patriotism  and  Thrift. 
Co-operative  Purchasing. 
Mr.  Kreutzer,  who  had  five  years  of  land  settlement,  work  in  Australia, 
assists  settlers  in  taking  bids  for  materials,  for  buildings,  fences,  etc.  In 
addition,  the  Land  Settlement  Board  has  bought  carload  lots  of  cement, 
wire,  nails,  fence  posts,  well-casing  and  other  material  and  sells  to  the 
settler  at  cost.    The  board  bought  800  sacks  of  seed  wheat  on  the  same 
plan.     This  system  of  co-operative  purchasing  is  a  relief  to  the  new- 
comer as  well  as  being  a  saving 
of  expense. 

In  the  new  unit,  now  open  to 
the  public,  applications  close  on 
November  20  and  the  drawings 
are  made  December  20.  Appli- 
cants put  in  their  first,  second 
and  third  choices  of  plots  and 
then,  from  information  filled  in 
on  the  application  blank  and 
from  personal  interviews  with  ap- 
plicants, the  board  decides  who 
shall  be  accepted.  This  decision 
is  based  more  on  the  ability  of 
the  applicant  as  a  farmer  than 
on  the  amount  of  money  he  may 
possess,  and  it  is  final.  Which 
should  lead  to  a  very  efficient 
community. 

There  are  28  farms  in  the  new 
tract.  From  20  to  160  acres  to 
a  farm — mostly  forties.  The  land 
is  chiefly  loam  and  clay  loam  and 
the  average  price  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $200  an  acre, 
including  the  water  rights. 

The  Soils. 

The  land  bordering  Butte  Creek 
is  a  rich,  deep  alluvial  loam  that 
will  produce  anything  from  al- 
falfa, beans  and  truck  to  prunes 
and  walnuts.  Part  of  it  was  for- 
merly a  Chinese  truck  garden. 

The  University  College  of  Agri- 
culture has  prepared  a  soil  map, 
which  shows  the  character  of  the 
soil  on  each  farm  and  the  prices 
placed  are  on  their  estimated  pro- 
ductive value  respectively.  The 
land  varies  in  character  from  a 
silty  loam  to  adobe.  On  this  lat- 
ter rice  was  grown  last  year 
which  produced  about  50  sacks 
to  the  acre.  This  is  good  grain 
land  and  would  turn  off  heavy 
crops  of  corn,  beets  and  forage 
crops,  while  some  should  be  geod 
pear  land. 

Work  of  Agricultural  Engineers. 

All  the  farms  have  been  laid 
out  tentatively  to  the  best  advan- 
tage for  working  them  with  the 
greatest  economy  and  efficiency, 
and  these  plans  are  provided  to 
the  farmer  gratis,  to  carry  out  as 
he  wishes.  The  Settlement  Board  also  furnishes  blueprint  plans  of  houses 
and  farm  buildings,  from  which  estimates  cap  be  made  and  contractors 
work.  These  are  also  given  to  the  settler  free  of  charge.  Water  for 
domestic  use  is  obtained  at  about  40  feet,  while  the  irrigation  water 
comes  by  gravity  from  Butte  Creek.  Leveling,  grading  and  new  distrib- 
uting channels  for  irrigation  are  still  being  carried  out  by  the  board, 
which  will  provide  for  the  system  until  the  settlers  are  able  to  organize 
(Continued  on  page  481.) 
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EDITORIALS 


VOLUMINOUSNESS. 

TO   THE   EDITOR:      Your   editorials   are  too 
voluminous.— B.  M.  H.,  Fresno. 

Your  kind  words  are  very  welcome.  They 
show  that  you  are  either  reading-  our  editorials  or 
refusing  to  read  them — in  either  case  you  are 
bestowing  upon  them  your  careful  attention.  Yours 
is  the  first  intimation  received  for  a  long  time 
that  anyone  else  is  either  reading  or  refusing  to 
read  them.  Inferentially,  then,  all  other  readers 
are  passing  up  this  page  as  a  conventional  piece 
of  typographical  decoration:  without  which  they 
would  be  as  discontented  with  the  paper  as  was 
the  man  who  hurriedly  went  to  the  movie  without 
slipping  in  his  glass  eye;  but  with  which  each 
issue  pleases  them  immensely — providing  nothing 
worries  them  into  reading  the  editorials.  We 
believe  that  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  news- 
paper reader,  because  that  is  the  way  we  feel 
about  it.  We  subscribe  regularly  for  four  daily 
papers  so  that  we  may  catch  all  hues  of  public 
opinion.  We  do  not  read  all  the  editorials,  but  if 
they  ever  fall  short  a  few  inches  of  their  accus- 
tomed length  in  a  single  issue  we  condemn  that 
journal  for  slacking.  The  usual  editorial  volumi- 
nousness  is  therefore  essential  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  patrons  of  any  journal. 

Pondering  upon  this  attitude  of  the  common 
mind  toward  editorial  expression,  we  shudder  to 
think  how  our  critic  might  have  hurt  our  feelings 
if  he  had  really  been  reading  our  editorials  and 
had  felt  compelled  to  be  as  frank  with  us  as  a 
shy  guest  once  was  with  his  hostess.  The  lady 
had  been  serving  cake  of  her  own  making  and  was 
apologizing  for  the  quality  of  it,  as  it  is  proper 
to  do — even  if  its  deliciousness  puts  one  over  on 
the  ambrosia  of  the  gods.  The  embarrassed  man, 
fearing  effusiveness  of  compliment,  as  is  common 
with  shy  people,  and  desiring  to  render  judicial 
and  discriminating  praise,  received  his  portion  of 
the  cake  with  this  response:  "I  am  sure,  my  dear 
madam,  that  the  cake  is  most  delicious — what 
there  is  of  it."  Then,  realizing  with  a  shock  what 
a  wreck  he  had  made  of  his  intended  compliment, 
he  continued:  "And  there  is  really  a  great  plenty 
of  it— such  as  it  is." 

Our  generous  critic  does  not  seem  at  all  shy  in 
his  praise  of  our  work,  but  it  surely  does  make 
us  shiver  to  think  what  he  might  have  said  if  he 
had  been  so  cruel  as  to  resort  to  specifications! 
j(     ,«t  jt 

ANTE-VOLUMINOUSNESS. 

WAS  IT  Mark  Twain  who  declared  that  his 
head  was  full  of  useful  information  and  it 
bothered  him  to  see  how  facts  would  keep 
leaking  into  his  most  serious  compositions?  Our 
problem  is  the  antithesis  of  Mark's:  Our  effort 
is  to  write  nothing  but  facts  and  our  trouble  is 
that  there  are  so  many  weighty  and  significant 
facts  abroad  in  agriculture  today  that  we  are  able 
to  pack  into  each  week's  editorials  only  a  few  of 
those  which  press  for  declaration.  We  remember 
well  how  it  was  in  earlier  days,  when  the  farmer 
was  generally  conceded  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of 
public  affairs — men  whose  duty  it  was  to  sculpture 


out  crops  from  rocky  and  rebellious  soil,  deliver 
them  over  at  the  farm  gate  or  on  the  village  street 
to  the  dealer  who  assembled,  warehoused  and 
transported  them  and  did  all  the  banking  business 
which  the  moving  of  crops  entailed.  One  had  to 
cudgel  his  brains  In  those  days  to  break  loose  an 
agricultural  fact  which  had  any  relation  to  world 
affairs,  which  were  out  of  sight  of  the  farm  itself. 
The  farmer  was  conceived  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  anything  but  his  soil,  his  seed  and  his  beasts, 
and  his  chief  duty  was  to  torture  himself  and  his 
family  into  misshapen  lumps  of  rheumatism  by 
exposure,  over-exertion  and  under-nutrition,  so 
that  professional,  financial  and  mercantile  people 
would  have  plenty  to  eat  to  enable  them  to  do  all 
the  great  things  to  which  the  world  gave  oppor- 
tunity. In  those  days  there  was  no  voluminous- 
ness  in  agricultural  editorials.  The  original  rural 
writer  was  expected  to  tell  how  to  make  a  calf 
drink,  how  to  set  a  hen,  how  to  ring  a  hog;  with 
perhaps  a  flight  now  and  then  into  higher  eco- 
nomics to  demonstrate  that  a  farmer  ought  to  haul 
in  his  crops  as  soon  as  possible  while  the  roads 
were  good  so  that  dealers  could  fix  prices  (after 
they  had  bought  the  stuff  for  whatever  they  liked 
to  pay)  at  whatever  figure  the  world  traffic  would 
bear!  It  was  to  the  glory  of  the  American  farmer 
that  even  under  such  depressing  conditions  he 
labored  on  and  valiantly.  He  gave  his  sons 
strength  and  ambition  which  carried  them  into  the 
greatest  activities  the  country  needed.  They  be- 
came great  soldiers,  statesmen,  leaders  in  profes- 
sional and  commercial  life  and  all  that,  but  they 
did  that  by  escaping  from  farms,  not  by  staying 
on  them.  In  those  days  rural  editorials  were  not 
voluminous. 

&  ,<  m 

HOW  VOLUMINOSITY  CAME. 

Natural  science  was  the  father  of  voluminos- 
ity  in  agricultural  editorials.  Its  rays  illumined 
an  industry  which  was  dark,  dreadful  and  de- 
pressed, disclosing  surprising  opportunities  for 
application  of  new  truth  and  undreamt  of  open- 
ings for  exhortation  to  apply  it.  Economics  was 
the  god-father  of  voluminosity,  carefully  watch- 
ing and  wisely  ministering  to  its  development  in 
agricultural  discussion.  Wonderful  has  been 
the  influence  of  natural  science  and  economics 
as  applied  to  agriculture  during  the  last  half 
century.  As  in  the  life  of  a  man,  the  first  two 
decades  were  required  to  get  a  start:  the  two 
decades  following  demonstrated  wonderful  activ- 
ity and  efficiency:  the  last  decade  has  brought 
achievement  and  the  world-recognition  of  it  by 
all  the  races  of  men  and  the  leaders  of  them. 
"Food  will  win  the  war" ;  "Farmers  are  the 
second  line  of  national  defense";  "Increased 
food  production  alone  can  make  democracy 
safe."  Thus  has  come  into  common  parlance 
recognition  of  the  relation  of  improved  and 
more  capable  agriculture  to  all  that  makes 
human  life  and  aspiration  possible  and  endur- 
ing. It  is  freely  conceded  to  be  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  they  must  rest — not  the  old 
agriculture  which  was  held  to  be  automatically 
continuous  and  sociologically  servile,  but  a  self- 
conscious,  self-assertive  productive  art  and  effort 
to  which  the  world  must  be  just  and  generous 
or  it  can  never  itself  be  free  and  progressive  in 
the  greatest  interests  of  mankind!  And  what 
about  the  writing  of  such  things?  In  the  nature 
of  things  it  must  be  voluminous  to  present  even 
a  part  of  the  facts  which  every  farmer  should 
ponder  and  interpret.  It  is  his  duty  to  do 
this.  It  is  our  duty  to  remind  him  of  it. 
He  who  rebels  against  such  voluminosity  as 
this  duty  requires  should  turn  back  his  clock 
about  fifty  years! 

M    Jt  < 
PRODUCTS  AND  POLITICS. 

WE  HOPE  readers  will  remember  that  it  is 
just  before  a  national  election  for  Con- 
gressmen and  not  lose  their  heads  in  the 
violent  ruction  which  has  cropped  out  between 
Republican  and  Democratic  leaders.  President 
Wilson,  as  head  of  the  Democratic  party,  has  called 
upon  the  people  to  elect  Congressmen  of  his  politi- 
cal kind  and  ex-Presidents  Taft  and  Roosevelt  and 
others  are  lambasting  him  for  putting  a  political 
"stick"  in  a  patriotic  lemonade.  All  these  parties 
are  simply  doing  what  is  to  be  politically  expected 


of  them  as  leaders  of  their  parties,  which  must 
live  and  push  or  kick  after  the  war  dies  and  must 
therefore  get  as  many  of  their  men  into  position 
to  do  one  or  the  other  of  these  things  as  they  can. 
To  claim  that  either  of  the  parties  has  a  monopoly 
of  patriotism  and  patriotic  efficiency  is,  of  course, 
nonsense.  Lincoln  saved  the  unity  of  the  country 
by  the  help  of  war-Democrats  and  Wilson  will  save 
the  liberty  of  the  world  by  the  help  of  war-Repub- 
licans, and  it  could  not  have  been  done  in  either 
case  without  help  from  the  opposition.  All  should 
therefore  remember  that  the  country  is  always  on 
the  way  to  the  bow-wows  for  a  week  before  an 
election  and  always  comes  back  again  the  day 
after  it.  President  Wilson  has  fourteen  ways  to 
hit  the  Huns  and  calls  for  Democratic  help  to  man 
his  battery.  Ex-President  Roosevelt  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  one  way,  viz.:  "to  hell  with  the 
kaiser."  There  is  no  danger  that  the  world-devas- 
tators will  get  away;  therefore,  it  does  not  matter 
much  whether  they  are  riddled  with  buckshot  or 
shot  from  a  cannon.  What  does  matter  in  the 
election  next  week  is  not  only  to  get  real  Hun- 
beaters  into  Congress,  which,  of  course,  every  voter 
will  look  out  for,  but  to  get  men  from  this  State 
who  will  work  and  vote  right  for  national  policies 
which  will  be  fair  to  the  industries  of  this  State 
and  not  send  them  glimmering  through  a  mist  of 
economic  fallacies  such  as  came  in  1913  and  would 
have  lured  them  onto  the  rocks  if  the  war  had  not 
set  in  such  strong  counter-currents.  Remember, 
then,  that  California  needs  Congressmen  who  will 
know  how  and  be  forceful  to  protect  California 
products  when  reconstruction  of  national  attitudes 
and  relations  begins.  How  would  the  allied  effort 
for  mankind  have  suffered  if  California  had  not 
established  her  particular  products  which  have 
rendered  such  superlative  war  service?  Do  not 
forget,  then,  that  the  continuance  of  them  was 
endangered  by  the  policies  of  1913  and  may  at 
any  time  be  replaced  in  jeopardy.  President  Wil- 
son does  not  need  to  win  the  war  with  the  help 
of  any  man  whose  economic  fallacies  would  weaken 
or  endanger  the  industries  of  California.  More 
important  also  than  any  particular  way  to  get 
the  kaiser  either  by  one  shot  or  fourteen  is  to 
vote  right  on  the  constitutional  amendments.  Cali- 
fornia agriculture  is  in  no  shape  to  have  "all  pub- 
lic revenues,  State,  county,  municipal  and  district, 
raised  by  taxation  of  value  of  land"  nor  to  enter 
upon  a  journey  in  that  direction  on  the  first  of 
January  next.  For  decades  the  land  has  borne 
relatively  too  much  taxation.  The  California  con- 
stitution, which  prescribes  that  all  property  shall 
share  in  carrying  the  burden  of  taxation,  needs 
no  narrowing  amendment:  it  simply  needs  more 
strenuous  effort  for  enforcement.  It  is  such  things 
that  California  voters  have  to  look  out  for  next 
Tuesday.  They  should  not  be  alarmed  by  political 
clatter,  no  matter  from  what  source  it  may  come. 

APPROXIMATION  OF  EXTREMITIES. 

IT  IS  trite  to  emphasize  the  meeting  of  extremes, 
for  it  seems  to  be  a  common  way,  and  yet 
it  is  striking  to  find  the  wettest  things  on 
earth  becoming  suddenly  the  driest.  We  were 
surprised  when  Mr.  Horst  turned  his  hop  kilns 
into  vegetable  driers,  but  that  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a  movement  which  culminates  in  the 
transformation  of  the  Anheuser-Busch  brewery  in 
this  city  into  a  dehydrator.  Officials  of  that  cor- 
poration have  announced  that  their  local  plant 
would  be  operated  by  a  new  corporation,  the 
American  Products  Company,  and  would  be  used 
for  dehydrating  vegetables.  The  company  already 
has  a  $50,000  Government  contract.  There  seems 
a  great  scope  for  such  transformation,  for  Chicago 
alone  had  forty  breweries,  with  a  combined  invest- 
ment of  $33,000,000  and  employing  1580  men, 
which,  under  the  Government's  ruling,  went  out 
of  business  October  1.  We  do  not  know  how  far 
the  Government  intends  to  turn  wet  things  into 
dry,  but  it  is  surely  going  some.  Congress  recently 
passed  a  law  and  appropriated  funds  for  the  pro- 
motion of  dehydration  and  empowers  the  Presi- 
dent, if  necessary,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  plants  for  drying  foodstuffs.  It 
is  now  announced  from  Washington  that  Secretary 
Houston  has  appointed  a  board  of  experts  to  devise 
methods  of  drying  fruits  and  vegetables  as  a 
means  of  conserving  the  food  supply  of  the  nation 
and  to  have  control  of  the  dehydrating  industry 
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which  is  expected  to  be  established.  This  is  a 
course  of  production  which  gives  Mr.  Horst  great 
credit  for  foresight  and  should  promise  great 
things  for  California,  which  has  resources  for 
growing  a  great  variety  of  things  for  chasing 
surplus  water  from.  Any  farmer  who  happens  to 
have  a  misfit  brewery  on  his  place  would  appar- 
ently have  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  Government 
contract  to  dry  things  and  he  might  possibly  con- 
dense the  steam  into  a  by-product  to  irrigate  more 
things.  And  in  this  way  again  extremes  might 
meet!  Evidently  Uncle  Sam  does  not  intend  to 
have  his  two  million  boys  go  hungry,  even  if  they 
do  have  to  stay  abroad  for  two  years  to  get  the 
Huns  settled  down  into  rational  ways  of  living. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Fall  Name  and  Address. 


Menace  and  Morals  of  Weevilly  Wheat. 

To  the  Editor:  There  is  being  distributed  by 
grain  dealers  to  poultrymen  in  this  district  wheat 
infested  with  weevil — brought  here,  I  presume, 
from  Australia.  Isn't  there  great  danger  in  the 
spreading  of  the  pest  by  transportation  to  the 
users  of  it  and  it  being  carried  to  grocery  stores 
and  other  places  in  egg  cases,  etc.?  Why,  if  there 
is  danger,  did  not  the  Government  officials  see 
to  it  before  it  was  landed  that  the  vermin  were 
destroyed  while  yet  in  the  ship? — A.  A.  T.,  Santa 
Rosa. 

"We  cannot  say  what  is  the  attitude  and  obliga- 
tion of  quarantine  officials  toward  importation  of 
weevilly  wheat,  nor  are  we  sure  that  the  pre- 
sumption that  it  is  from  Australia  is  warranted. 
California  has  so  many  native  grain  weevils  that 
we  doubt  whether  an  alien  intruder  could  be  iden- 
tified without  a  sight  of  his  passport.  Our  own 
warehouses  have  been  so  densely  populated  with 
them  from  pioneer  times  that  possibly  a  few  mil- 
lion more  would  hardly  increase  the  menace  to 
stored  grain.  Theoretically  it  is  a  question 
whether  weevilly  wheat  might  not  constitute  a 
better  balanced  ration  for  fowls  through  its 
greater  protein  content  because  of  the  bugs. 
Practically,  of  course,  weevily  wheat  is  inferior 
because  the  poultryman  is  desirous  of  buying 
wheat,  not  bugs,  and  because  if  he  buys  by  the 
sack  he  will  lose  the  contents  of  the  excavated 
kernels.  If  he  buys  by  weight,  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  loses  anything,  for  a  cental  of  bugs  may  feed 
the  hens  better  than  a  cental  of  starch.  It  is 
much  like  the  case  of  the  customer  who  bought 
a  roll  of  butter  by  weight  and  afterward,  finding 
a  hole  in  it,  brought  it  back  to  the  grocer  with 
much  indignation.  "All  right,"  said  the  diplo- 
matic grocer,  "tell  me  how  much  the  hole  weighs 
and  I  will  return  you  that  much  money."  The 
solution  of  the  question  probably  is:  if  you  do  not 
want  weevilly  wheat,  do  not  buy  it! 


Rye  and  Rye  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  Who  has  rye  seed  for  sale? 
How  much  do  you  plant  per  acre?  What  other 
grass  seed  makes  good  pasture  for  the  year  'round 
and  could  also  be  cut  for  hay?  We  want  this 
pasture  for  dairy  cattle.  We  want  something  we 
can  plant  now  and  have  winter  pasture  and  also 
something  that  will  grow  the  year  "round. — G.  M., 
Los  Molinos. 

As  was  shown  in  last  week's  Rural  Press,  what 
you  want  is  exactly  what  Californians  have  been 
wanting  for  the  last  half  century  and  are  still 
wanting  it  and  they  will  be  anxious  to  see  if 
Prof.  Kennedy's  protege  comes  through  with  the 
goods. 

Rye  is,  of  course,  a  grain  like  barley  in  the  fact 
that  it  must  come  from  seed  every  year.  It  is  a 
good  winter  grower  and  is  good  for  winter  grazing 
or  soiling.  If  cut  early,  it  also  makes  hay;  but  if 
left  too  long  is  very  poor,  tough  stuff.  Perhaps 
you  have  in  mind  "rye  grass,"  which  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  rye.  English  rye  grass 
(often  called  Australian)  and  Italian  rye  grass 
are  perhaps  the  two  best  grasses  introduced  to 
California  because  they  are  good  fall  starters  and 
winter  growers  and  because  they  will  live  from 
year  to  year  on  land  which  retains  some  summer 
moisture,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  drouth- 
resistant  to  live  through  the  dry  season  on  dry 
lands,  unless  irrigated.  In  that  case  they  make 
very  large  summer  growth. 

Both  rye  and  rye  grass  should  be  sown  in  the 
fall — just   as   soon   as   the   land    gets  moisture 


enough  to  hold  growth  from  the  seed.  Rye  is  sown 
at  about  100  pounds  to  the  acre  for  green  feeding: 
the  rye  grasses  about  40  pounds  per  acre.  Rye 
can  usually  be  obtained  from  local  grain  dealers: 
if  not,  both  rye  and  rye  grasses  can  be  had  from 
any  seed  dealer  advertising  in  the  Rural  Press. 


Cultivation  or  Mulch. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  best  to  plow  an  orchard 
of  citrus  fruits  or  walnuts  where  one  turns  up  a 
mat  of  small  fibrous  roots?  Is  cultivation  and 
cover-crops  better  than  a  mulch? — S.  P.  B.,  Ful- 
lerton. 

As  a  rule,  yes — decidedly  better.  The  surface 
root-mat  is  quickly  restored,  so  far  as  it  serves 
well  the  purposes  of  the  tree,  so  there  is  no 
loss  in  destroying  it,  from  that  point  of  view. 
Beyond  that  it  is  bad  for  the  tree  to  be  dependent 
upon  a  permanent  surface  mat  of  roots  because  it 
not  only  limits  the  tree  to  the  use  of  a  small  part 
of  the  soil  but  it  prevents  the  access  of  water 
and  fertilizers  to  the  lower  soil  and  may  even 
make  the  lower  strata  practically  useless.  There 
are  places  where  the  top  of  the  soil  is  about  all 
there  is  of  it  and  where  hardpan  or  open  gravel 
below  may  make  it  necessary  to  depend  upon  the 
surface.  In  such  a  case  a  frequently  restored 
mulch  of  straw  or  manure  may  be  one's  chief  re- 
liance. On  a  fairly  deep  soil,  however,  such  as 
fruit  trees  should  have,  tillage  to  grow  a  cover- 
crop  and  to  turn  it  under  (either  a  winter  or 
summer  cover-crop  or  both)  is  the  best  policy,  if 
there  is  water  enough  to  grow  both  cover-crops 
and  tree  crops  in  good  shape.  This  is  answered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  tillage  and  cover-crops 
as  related  to  the  soil  needs  of  the  tree.  There 
are  other  aspects  of  cover-crops  in  their  relation 
to  the  aerial  activities  of  the  tree  in  which  they 
may  be  decidedly  beneficial  or  occasionally  other- 
wise. Every  man  must  watch  to  see  what  happens 
in  his  case  and  shape  his  policy  on  his  own  place 
accordingly. 

Killing  a  Cane  Border. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  bamboo  border  around 
my  alfalfa.  It  has  served  its  purpose  in  prevent- 
ing the  blowing  of  the  sand  and  is  now  becoming 
a  nuisance — spoiling  the  hay  around  the  edge  of 
the  field  and  the  roots  filling  up  the  boxes  in  the 
ditch.  I  prefer  productive  trees  in  its  place.  Can 
it  be  removed,  and  how? — W.  L.,  Livingston. 

You  probably  have  cane  (Arundo  donax)  and 
not  a  true  bamboo.  Clear  off  the  top  growth  as 
soon  as  the  first  frost  kills  it  and  rip  up  the 
border  with  a  plow  roughly  to  give  later  frosts 
a  chance  at  the  roots  during  the  cold  weather. 
When  they  have  don9  all  they  can  for  you,  plow 
again  and  pull  and  grub  out  all  the  roots  you 
can — following  them  into  the  alfalfa  with  a  pick, 
when  necessary  to  loosen  the  ground,  and  drag- 
ging them  out  while  the  light  soil  is  moist.  This 
will  enable  you  to  plant  your  trees  for  the  new 
border  by  February.  Keep  the  border  frequently 
worked  with  a  weed  cutter  to  -cut  below  the  sur- 
face all  cane  shoots  before  they  get  to  the  light 
and  the  roots  will  die.  The  cane  which  keeps 
starting  in  the  alfalfa  must  be  grubbed  out — 
getting  out  all  the  roots  you  can  whenever  a  new 
shoot  shows  you  where  they  are.  It  will  probably 
keep  you  busy  from  time  to  time  all  summer. 


Harrowing  Red  Top  Clover. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  advise  harrowing 
red  top  clover  in  the  fall  the  same  as  alfalfa?  In 
other  words,  would  it  benefit  it  in  any  way? — 
B.  H.  M.,  Altaville. 

We  cannot  answer  confidently.  There  is  so  lit- 
tle red  top  clover  grown  in  this  State  that  experi- 
ence is  scant  and  we  would  like  to  know  what 
readers  have  had.  Theoretically,  red  top  clover 
should  not  stand  harrowing  as  alfalfa  does  be- 
cause it  is  mostly  dependent  upon  fibrous  roots 
growing  near  the  surface  and  though  it  may  make 
a  few  forking  deep  roots  it  has  no  such  hold  on 
the  ground  as  alfalfa  has  and  might  therefore  be 
much  more  subject  to  injury  by  pulling  out.  The 
best  way  to  proceed,  if  you  have  a  piece  on  which 
the  surface  is  badly  crusted,  will  be  to  harrow 
with  a  light,  straight-tooth  harrow,  when  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  to  hold  the  plants  well,  and 
let  us  know  how  you  come  out  with  next  season's 
stand. 


Work  That  Pays 

The  war  has  depleted  our  field  staff  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  need  a  few  red-blooded  men  to  attend  to  our 
renewals  and  secure  new  subscribers.  It  is  real,  neces- 
sary, war-time  work,  for  we  are  helping  Uncle  Sam  to 
increase  food  production  by  showing  our  readers  how  to 
raise  more  and  better  crops. 

We  can  use  elderly  men,  and  lack  of  experience  is  so 
barrier.  No  investment  necessary,  except  that  you  must 
have  an  automobile.  Straight  salary;  permanent  work, 
with  advancement 

Write  for  our  proposition  and  tell  us  a  little  about 
yourself.    You  will  be  glad  you  investigated. 


to  know  of  some  kind  of  grass  that  will  grow  in 
this  vicinity  all  winter  for  pasture  for  dairy  cows. 
I  wish  to  disk  the  alfalfa  and  sow  the  grass  to 
give  green  feed.  I  have  heard  Sudan  grass  is 
injurious  to  cows  in  frosty  weather  and  others 
recommend  rye  grass.  Please  give  me  correct  in- 
formation about  both. — T.  S.,  Lenare. 

Although  we  would  be  very  slow  to  sow-in  any- 
thing which  would  encumber  a  good  stand  of 
alfalfa,  there  is  considerable  experience  favoring 
getting  winter  feed  on  a  poor  stand  by  additions 
of  other  plants.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  sowing 
rye  or  barley.  If  you  wish  to  put  in  a  perennial 
grass  which  will  grow  quickly  in  winter  and  keep 
at  it  all  summer  with  enough  water,  English  rye 
grass  is  perhaps  best  and  should  be  put  in  at 
once.  Twenty  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  ought  to  be 
enough  if  there  is  considerable  alfalfa  alive.  Sudan 
grass  is  not  suited  for  your  purpose,  not  for  the 
reason  you  state,  but  because  it  is  killed  by  frost. 
It  is  therefore  not  a  winter-grower  in  most  places. 


Winter  Growth  in  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  80  acres  of  alfalfa  and 
plenty  of  water  the  year  through,  and  would  like 


Machine  Driers  Interesting. 

To  the  Editor:  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a 
good  scheme  to  give  us  some  help  on  prune  driers? 
There  is  lots  of  interest  in  this  now.  You  might 
make  a  strike  by  getting  up  some  really  truly 
information,  with  specifications  and  plans  on  the 
subject — that  would  be  a  real  service. — J.  R.  C, 
Chico. 

All  right:  we  will  soon  give  you  detailed  drawings, 
etc.,  of  an  evaporator  which  has  capacity  enough 
to  be  of  assistance  in  a  pinch  and  which  is  free 
of  patents  and  therefore  one  can  build  it  for 
himself  with  whatever  mechanical  skill  the  coun- 
try affords.  We  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
a  safety  drier  on  the  place  in  case  of  early  rains — 
even  if  one  is  kept  busy  nine  years  out  of  ten 
keeping  the  hens  from  roosting  in  it.  But  do 
not  think  for  a  moment  that  California  is  going 
to  take  to  machine  evaporation  of  prunes  or  other 
fruits  as  a  continuous  performance.  What  is  usu- 
ally lost  by  early  rains  might  not, pay  the  interest 
on  what  a  saving  outfit  of  driers  would  cost — but 
still  it  might  make  growers  feel  hetter  and  that 
is  worth  a  lot. 

Prune  Trees  in  Hard  Lines. 

To  the  Editor:  What  treatment  is  best  for  my 
prune  trees,  which  seem  to  be  dying  of  gum  dis- 
ease? I  have  four  trees  in  my  yard,  six  or  seven 
years  old.  Last  season  they  yielded  a  large  crop 
of  extra  fine  fruit.  I  noticed  after  the  fruit  was 
picked  that  two  of  the  trees  seemed  to  be  turning 
brown  and  leaves  curling  up.  This  season  these 
two  trees  are  nearly  dead  and  gum  is  breaking  out 
all  over  them.  The  other  two  trees  did  bear  but 
little  fruit  this  year  and  are  breaking  out  with 
the  gum. — S.,  Glenn. 

Supposing  that  you  have  assured  yourself  that 
they  are  not  being  eaten  up  by  scale  insects,  we 
should  guess  from  their  dying  in  the  fall  that 
they  were  perishing  for  lack  of  sufficient  moisture 
in  the  late  summer.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
you  may  be  in  a  place  where  summer  water  rises 
from  underflow  and  that  would  kill  them;  or  you 
may  have  alkali  enough  in  your  subsoil  to  do  it. 
If  they  are  free  from  scales,  the  trouble  is  in  the 
soil  and  no  medical  treatment  of  the  tree  will 
help  it.  Gumming  in  such  a  case  is  not  a  trouble 
in  itself  but  a  sign  of  trouble — a  way  of  dying. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  Ran  Praoclsco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  October  29,  1918: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperaturo 
f  »  \  Data 

Stations —  Past     Seasonal    Normal  i  *  » 

Week     To  Hate   To  Date  Max'm  Min'm 

Eureka   02         2.49         3.77         «4  42 

Red  Bluff    7.87         2.30         84  48 

Sacramento    3.98         1.37         82  46 

San  Francisco    2.70         1.49         80  84 

San  .lose    6.46         1.21         76  49 

Fresno    .69  .  95         78  48 

San  Luis  Obispo   1.60         1.75         84  46 

Los  Angeles    67  .  79         90  86 

San  Diego    59  .  48         84  86 
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Fertilize 
Fertilize 
Fertilize 

HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

Blood,  Bone  and  Tankage 

properly  applied  will  in- 
crease your  crop  produc- 
tion. It's  your  patriotic 
duty  to  do  this  for  bumper 
crops  are  necessary  in  Our 
Country's  program  of  win- 
ning the  War. 
"Hauser's  Organic  Fertil- 
izers are  high-grade  plant 
foods  from  the  best  or- 
ganic sources.  We  have 
the  right  material  and 
equipment  to  prepare  Fer- 
tilizers to  give  best  results 
under  California  condi- 
tions. 

"Our  Service  Department 
will  help  you  with  your 
Fertilizer  problems.  Write 
for  our  booklet  Fertilizer 
Efficiency." 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES,  U.  S.  A. 


SULPHUR 

It  has  been  proven 
and  so  reeommended  bj 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia that  if  you  sul- 
phur your  crape  vines 
and  orchards  6  times 
they  will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or  RED 
SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also  EAGLE  Brand, 
Flenr  de  Sou  f re,  parked 
in  double  sarks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money 
ran  buy;  the  best  for 
vineyards;  the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes, 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

Try  our  new  brand  of 
VENTILATED  Sublimed 
Sulphur,  100  per  cent  pure,  for  making  Paste 
—  (Atomic  Sulphur)  and  for  Dusting. 

For  Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  use  our 
DIAMOND  S  Brand  Refined  Flour  Sulphur. 
We  can  furnish  you  this  sulphur  at  such  low 
price  that  it  will  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 


634  California  St.. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet:  price  list 
and  samples.    TeL  Kearny  871. 


[-Cleveland  Tractor- 


$  1 600  f .  o.  b.  Los  Angeles 
F.  T.  Briles,  S.  Cal.  Distributor 

21-4-216  No.  Los  Angela;  St..  Los  Anreles,  Cal. 
Bnncb  House— 110  Miin  St.,  Portervllle,  Cal. 


Cover-Cropping  and  Planting  Pears 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


In  the  Prisk  Bros.'  pear  orchard, 
situated  between  Nevada  City  and 
Grass  Valley,  a  lap  of  ground  is 
left  in  the  center  of  each  row  of 
trees  unplowed  for  the  dual  purpose 
of  providing  humus  and  preventing 
erosion  on  the  hill  sides.  For  the 
plowing  is  always  done  across  the 
hill  side  and  never  up  and  down. 
The  trees  on  hill  side  are  planted  on 

THE  EQUILATERAL  TRIANGLE  SYSTEM. 

to  facilitate  irrigation — so  that  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  lead  the 
ditches  too  close  to  any  tree  or  make 
short  turns.  This  seems  to  us  to  be 
an  excellent  reason,  though  we  do 
not  like  the  triangle  on  the  flat  be- 
cause when  the  trees  attain  any  size 
you  have  to  tack  back  and  forth" 
across  an  orchard  to  get  anywhere — 
a  serious  objection  in  spraying, 
pruning  and  harvesting,  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  E.  M.  Shaw,  the 
manager,  told  us  he  took  19G  packed 
boxes  of  Winter  Nelis  pears  from  22 
old  trees.  The  150  acres  of  young 
pears  are  Bartletts.  with  Beurre 
d'Anjou  for  pollination — four  rows 
of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter 
alternately.  The  reason  and  desir- 
ability of  the  rows  being  set  in 
multiples  of  two  is  that  they  can  be 
sprayed  when  needed  without  one 
lead  going  "blind,"  as  would  be  the 
case  if  a  row  stood  alone  and  both 
varieties  did  not  need  spray  at  the 
same  time. 

These  trees  are  four  >ears  old  and 


the  difference  between  those  that  are 
irrigated  and  those  not  irrigated  (by 
reason  of  their  location)  is  very 
marked,  the  former  being  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  the  latter  and  al- 
ready beginning  to  bear  fruit. 

NEVADA    CO.    A    PEAR   SECTION  PAR 

EX<  i  l  l  km  t:. 

In  about  three  years'  time  there 
will  be  2000  acres  of  pear  trees  in 
profitable  bearing  in  Nevada  county, 
according  to  D.  L.  Norton,  the 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner. 
Shipping  facilities  are  good  and, 
though  the  tonnage  per  acre  is  less 
than  in  the  river  sections,  the  qual- 
ity, color  and  texture  of  Nevada 
county  pears  is  excellent.  They  took 
the  premium  at  the  World's  Fair  for 
their  display  of  pears,  assembled  and 
prepared  by  Mr.  Norton. 

We  had  not  been  in  this  vicinity 
for  15  years,  when  we  took  in  a 
large  part  of  the  county  horseback 
(the  roads  being  less  good  than  they 
are  now).  The  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  in  this  mountain 
county  since  that  time  have  been 
very  marked — land  cleared,  orchards 
planted  and  roads  built  and  im- 
proved. 

This  is  par  excellence  a  pear  sec- 
tion and  is  generally  not  suited  to 
peaches  or  almonds.  Some  experi- 
ments are  being  carried  out  with  the 
chestnut  that  look  very  promising 
and  on  which  we  shall  deal  in  a 
separate  article. 


A  Vineyard  Which  Is  an  Institution 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  American  Vineyard  Company 
has  one  of  the  largest  Thompson 
Seedless  vineyards  in  the  State  and 
it  really  amounts  to  an  institution. 
It  lies  four  and  a  half  miles  west  of 
Livingstone,  on  the  Merced  river,  and 
is  in  new  territory.  The  land  is 
generally  a  good  sandy  loam  of  vary- 
ing quality  and  1100  acres  have 
been  leveled  and  set  out  to  vines. 
It  is  laid  off  into  12  blocks  with  a 
well  and  reservoir  provided  to  irri- 
gate each  block.  The  vines  receive 
two  irrigations  a  year,  the  lift  of 
water  being  28  to  30  feet,  and  elec- 
tric power  is  used.  The  company 
had  all  the  ground  surveyed  and 
leveled  before  planting.  Now  the 
water  is  piped  to  the  highest  point 
in  each  block  and  gravitates  from 
these  in  ditches.  The  first  irriga- 
tion is  applied  in  May,  the  second 
in  July  and  August.  It  will  take 
80  men  five  weeks  to  water  the 
whole  tract,  as  the  land  is  listed 
awray  from  vines  and  the  ground 
between  is  flooded.  The  blocks  are 
600  feet  wide.  The  vines  are  now 
two  years  old  and  are  now  being 
staked.  They  should  produce  a  re- 
munerative crop  next  year. 

ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  central  buildings  are  comfort- 
able and  commodious  and  show  con- 
sideration for  the  welfare  of  the  em- 
ployees that  should  insure  a  con- 
tented crew.  The  average  laborer's 
only  satisfaction  in  life  is  a  good, 
wholesome,  adequate  meal,  nicely 
served,  where  he  doesn't  have  to 
fight  flies  for  it,  and  a  good  place 
to  rest.  These  things  are  here  pro- 
vided. There  are  dormitories,  shower 
baths  and  cooking  arrangements  for 
125  men.  in  addition  to  a  Mexican 
camp  and  a  Chinese  camp,  segre- 
gated by  themselves.  In  the  kitchen 
there  are  women  cooks.  The  uten- 
sils and  surroundings  are  clean  and 
so  are  the  tables  in  the  dining  hall. 


REFISEO   ONLY    TWICE   IN   A  LIFETIME. 

I  w-as  there  just  about  dinner  time 
and  I  thought  of  a  man  I  once  heard 
who  remarked  (when  he  was  offered 
something  out  of  a  bottle),  "I  never 
refused  but  twice  in  my  life — once 
when  I  wasn't  there  and  once  I 
wasnt'  asked." 

There  is  a  small  store  on  the  place 
to  provide  for  resident  cottagers, 
campers  and  men  of  whom  there 
will  be  70  employed  all  winter. 

The  power  used  for  pumping  plants 
carries  220  volts,  except  the  one  near 
the  house,  which  uses  440  volts. 
Thirty-six  horses  and  mules  are  kept 
for  working  the  place,  in  addition  to 
twro  heavy  tractors. 

These  large  enterprises  are  inter- 
esting and  generally  well  managed, 
yet  the  writer  always  prefers  to  see 
the  individuality  of  the  small  grower. 
Fifty  or  sixty  families  and  homes  in 
the  country  on  such  an  area  as  this 
creates  a  neighborhood. 


AIR  DRAINAGE. 

D.  F  Norton.  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  Nevada  county,  says 
that  east  and  west  ridges  in  his  sec- 
tion are  practically  free  from  frost, 
while  between  the  ridges  there  is  a 
danger  of  frost.  Also  north  and 
south  ridges  are  liable  to  injury. 
Mr.  Norton  does  not  explain  why 
this  is  or  venture  to  speculate  on 
the  reason,  but  offers  it  as  an  inter- 
esting matter  of  fact. 

Labor  for  farmers'  needs  will  be 
considered  at  a  farm  labor  confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  the  offices  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  in  San 
Francisco,  November  8.  The  confer- 
ence will  be  held  with  the  commit- 
tee on  resources  and  food  supply  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  co- 
operating. Prof.  R.  L.  Adams  is  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  committee. 
All  State  organizations  are  requested 
to  send  delegates. 


Over  cutting  of  Fruit  Wood  on  Apricots 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 
When  R.  E.  Lignori  bought  his  orchard  of  24-year-old  apricot  trees  in 
Livermore'  Valley,  the  neighbors  told  him  it  had  never  failed  to  produce. 
Mr.  Lignori  was  not  content  but  hired  some  expert  pruners  from  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  who,  as  is  quite  customary  in  the  latter  section,  cut  off  most 
of  the  fruit  wood  and  forced  a  brushy  top  at  the  expense  of  fruit  bearing. 
He  claims  that  two  crops  were  practically  lost.  The  lesson  he  takes 
from  this  is  not  to  cut  back  much  in  these  old  trees,  but  to  thin  out  enough 
to  open  the  tree  to  air  and  sun.  The  1918  crop  as  a  result  proved  a  pretty 
good  one. 


ToWintheWar 


The  consumer  of  Food 

Must  Economize 

and  the  producer  of  Food 

Must  Fertilize 

The  Food  Administra- 
tion is  at  this  very  time 
warning  our  people  of 
the  danger  of  any  let 
up  in  the  economical 
use  of  food. 
While  food  will  be 
needed  next  year  more 
than  ever,  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  land  idle  as  a 
result  of  the  war. 
Therefore  every  acre 
under  cultivation  must 
be  made  to  produce  its 
utmost. 

Just  as  our  soldiers 
must  be  well  fed  to 
make  them  efficient, 
so  the  soil  must  be  well 
fed  in  order  to  make 
it  produce  larger  and 
better  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 


arc  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

off  ANIMAL 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 
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HANDLING   FRUIT   UNDER  AD- 
VERSE CONDITIONS. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

L.  A.  Waldon  of  Sutter  county  will 
have  40  tons  of  dried  prunes  where 
he  should  have  had  200  tons  this 
year.  His  loss  on  Sultanas  and 
Thompson  Seedless  raisins  will  be  75 
per  cent — those  saved  were  already 
in  the  warehouse  for  the  most  part. 
We  noticed  that  his  salvaged  fruit 
was  on  trays  bottom  side  up,  which 
served  to  keep  them  that  much  off 
the  ground.  The  above  losses,  we 
believe,  was  an  average  of  that  sus- 
tained by  growers  in  this  section, 
and  nobody  could  have  saved  more 
without  artificial  means  of  evap- 
orating. Mr.  Waldon  only  lost  about 
25  tons  of  peaches  from  his  150 
acres  of  this  fruit  and  which  yielded 
75  per  cent  of  an  average  crop. 
This  section  (near  Yuba  City)  is  ex- 
cellent for  peaches,  prunes  and  seed- 
less grapes,  or  any  kind  of  field  crop 
for  that  matter,  and  the  water-table, 
being  within  about  11  feet  of  the 
surface,  makes  irrigation  available 
at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  Harry 
Stabler  calls  this  section  the  Meso- 
potamia of  America.  M.  J.  New- 
korn,  who  also  has  150  acres  of 
peaches  (besides  prunes  and  cher- 
ries) in  this  district,  has  equally 
well  managed  orchards.  The  hand- 
ling of  the  peach  orchards  in  this 
section  is  methodical,  uniform  and 
business-like. 


PRESENT  ESTIMATE  OF  PRUNE 
CROP. 

In  reply  to  our  inquiry,  H.  C. 
Dunlap,  manager  of  the  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers'  Association,  be- 
lieves an  estimate  of  the  possible 
prune  production  for  the  State — -in 
merchantable  grades — to  be  about 
57,000,000  of  pounds,  figuring  from 
the  percentage  of  loss  at  different 
points.  Mr.  Dunlap  says:  "The 
latest  news  in  our  line  is  that  the 
Government  has  released,  for  sale 
to  the  trade,  the  sizes  larger  than 
40-point  and  smaller  than  90-point, 
so  that  the  Government  'comman- 
deer' now  applies  only  to  all  first 
quality  fruit  in  sizes  40  to  90."  And 
further,  that  the  packers  and  the 
association  are  all  making  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50  per  cent  deliv- 
eries against  early  contracts  going 
to  the  trade. 

No  real  outlet  for  badly  damaged 
fruit  has,  as  yet,  developed.  Pure 
fruit  people  will  give  no  assurance 
that  they  will  allow  marketing  of 
fruit  seriously  attacked  by  molds 
and  fermentation." 


FALL  SPRAYING  WITH  OIL  EMUL- 
SIONS. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pres9.] 

Fall  spraying  with  crude  oil  emul- 
sion after  the  leaves  have  fallen  is 
considered  more  destructive  to  aphis 
eggs  and  San  Jose  scale  than  spring 
spraying  by  P.  W.  Orchard,  a  So- 
noma county  apple  and  pear  grower. 
He  has  sprayed  for  himself  and 
neighbors  for  eight  years  and  uses 
a  16  per  cent  emulsion,  which  is 
stronger  than  he  would  care  to  use 
in  spring. 

He  prefers  the  oil  spray  because 
it  spreads  better — "crawls"  under 
rough  bark  edges  and  crevices  not 
touched  directly  by  the  spray.  He 
also  says  that  the  condition  of  the 
bark  is  softened  and  improved  by 
the  emulsion  spray. 


LIMA    BEAN    ASSOCIATION  EX- 
PANDING. 

The  California  Lima  Bean  Grow- 
ers' Association  is  this  year  for  the 
first  time  marketing  other  kinds  of 
beans  grown  by  its  members,  accord- 
ing to  Manager  R.  L.  Churchill. 
These  are  principally  bush  limas 
and  small  whites.  The  association 
has  more  than  doubled  its  member- 
ship over  last  year,  and  will  mar- 
ket about  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
crop. 


NEVADA  COUNTY  PEAR  CROP. 

D.  F.  Norton,  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  Nevada  county,  reports 
57,341  boxes  of  pears  shipped  from 
his  district  to  the  1st  of  October. 
He  says  there  will  be  over  60,000 


boxes  altogether  and  largely  from 
young  orchards. 


APPLES  NEED  POLLENIZERS. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Both  Newtown  and  Bellflower  ap- 
ples really  need  another  variety 
growing  nearby  to  act  as  a  pollen- 
izer,  according  to  E.  A.  Hall  of 
Pajaro  Valley,  who  grows  both 
kinds.  The  Bellflower  especially 
needs  a  pollenizer  and  it  is  becoming 
a  common  practice  to  intersperse 
other  varieties  for  this  purpose.  Mr. 
Hall's  orchard  consists  of  three- 
fourths  Newtown  Pippins  and  one- 
fourth  Bellflower. 
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MORE  THAN  A  MILLION  PER  YEAR 
FOR  CALIFORNIA  PLANTERS 


Kirkman  Nurseries,  Incorporated  $100,000 


Established  1 


FRESNO 


CALIFORNIA 


"That's  the  Kind  of  Fruit  You  Want" 

"And  that's  the  kind  you'll  always  get  from  us.  Of  course  they 
can't  all  be  'firsts' — there  is  bound  to  be  a  runt  here  and  there  — 
but  you'll  get  the  biggest  percentage  of  first  grade  fruit  if  your  trees 
are  always  in  prime  condition — as  ours  are." 

4 'You  see — the  reason  that  we  are  successful  with  our  trees  is  because 
we  start  them  right.    When  we  plant  we  blast  but  the  holes  with 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


That  loosens  up  the  soil  and  gives  the  young 
trees  a  chance  to  get  their  roots  well  started. 
The  trees  need  nourishment  and  can't  get  all 
they  need  unless  the  ground  around  them  is 
loosened  more  thoroughly  than  it  can  be  with  a 
spade.  Then,  when  the  trees  begin  to  bear  we 
keep  the  ground  around  them  well  loosened  by 
blasting  between  the  rows  every  year  or  so.  This 


and 


keeps  them  in  good,    healthy  condition; 
healthy  trees  bear  prime  fruit.  " 

"I  found  out  about  dynamite  for  farm  use  about 
four  years  ago.  Sent  to  the  Hercules  Powder 
Co.  for  their  free  book  'Progressive  Cultivation.' 
It  tells  you  all  about  the  uses  of  dynamite  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  orchard.  The  book  has  put  money 
in  the  bank  for  me  and  I  wouldn't  be  without  it." 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


1016  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco 


California 


Hercules  Powder  Company, 

1016  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation."  I  am  inter- 
ested in  dynamite  for  . 

Name      

Address  
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|  Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business  \ 

I  [Written  for  Paclflr  Sural  Prms.] 

Butte  County  Advances. 

W.  L.  Sweet,  the  newly  appointed 
Farm  Adviser  of  Butte  county,  has 
made  a  pood  start  in  his  field  of 
action  and,  with  the  co-operation  and 
support  of  the  leading  farmers, 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  his.  good 
tangible  results  must  follow  his 
efforts.  He  will  follow  out  the  proj- 
ects in  the  various  sections  of  the 
county  according  to  their  needs,  as 
the  olive  and  citrus,  the  deciduous 
fruits  and  the  grain-growing  sec- 
tions are  each  of  them  distinct.  The 
committees  have  been  formed  and 
the  year's  work  outlined  at  their 
last  meeting.  It  is  Mr.  Sweet's  in- 
tention to  follow  out  all  known  sug- 
gestions to  control  June  drop  in 
oranges.  A  record  of  this  work  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  citrus  growers 
in  the  State.  At  Chico  the  bureau 
will  consider  the  installment  of  both 
community  and  individual  evaporat- 
ing r  plants  for  dehydrating  fruits 
and  Vegetables  of  all  kinds.  The  in- 
creased demand  for  these  two  com- 
modities had  focused  the  importance 
of  such  a  step  and  the  recent  rains 
have  brought  the  matter  to  a  climax. 

Gridley  Notes. 

W.  H.  Becker  at  Gridley  has  a 
nice  grove  of  White  Adriatic  figs, 
rrom  which  he  only  saved  one-third 
of  the  crop  this  year.  He  also  has 
a  10-acre  prune  orchard  on  the  bot- 
tom that  is  coming  into  bearing. 
We  venture  the  opinion  that  in  this 
whose  section  east  of  Gridley  French 
prunes  should  be  allowed  to  go  after 
pruning  the  second  year's  growth, 
as  it  is  good  land  and  the  trees  are 
built  by  then.  As  there  is  quite 
an  acreage  in  this  splendid  section 
of  young  prunes,  we  shall  watch  its 
development  with  much  interest. 
Prunes  are  safer  than  almonds  in 
this  section  along  the  Feather,  and 
pears  on  heavier  soil.  T.  B.  Hutch- 
ins  of  the  Central  House  district  has 
75  acres  of  prunes,  of  which  little 
more  than  half  the  crop  was  saved. 
He  also  has  about  3000  pear  trees 
along  the  river  that  are  good  bear- 
ers and  strong,  large  trees — good  for 
100  years,  from  their  appearance. 
Shipping  is  from  East  Gridley,  close 
by,  and  there  is  room  for  more  pear 
development  here. 


Almonds  in  the  Northern  Counties. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
almonds  in  the  northern  counties 
were  harvested  in  a  clean,  bright 
condition,  with  fine  quality  meats, 
and  there  will  be  no  absolute  loss 
that  we  have  discovered  anywhere 
in  commercial  orchards.  The  trees 
generally  look  well — the  young  or- 
chards exceptionally  well.  Plant- 
ings of  almonds  in  the  Wyandotte 
and  Bangor  sections  will  continue, 
as  it  seems  well  suited  to  this  fruit. 
Fewer  almonds  and  more  prunes 
will  be  set  in  the  valley  sections  of 
Butte,  Sutter  and  Yuba  counties. 
Some  vigorous  young  almond  or- 
chards are  to  be  worked  over  to 
French  prunes  where  cropping  con- 
ditions are  precarious.  This  seems 
to  be  a  good  move.  To  work  over 
very  old  almond  trees  is  generally  to 
court  disappointment  unless  the 
limbs  be  thoroughly  vigorous  and 
unaffected  with  wood  rot. 

Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Ass'n. 

The  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association  reports  that  the  1917 
crop  of  apricots  are  almost  all  sold 
and  will  soon  be  all  packed  and 
shipped  out.  A  large  portion  of  this 
year's  crop  has  been  contracted  for, 
but  the  association  has  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  the  market  in  the 
expectation  of  better  prices  by  rea- 
son of  damage  to  prunes  and  raisins 
by  rain,  and  most  of  the  peaches  are 
asked  for  by  the  Government  for 
men  in  the  service. 

A  Good  Crop. 

G.  L.  Barham  of  Chico,  who  has 
4  0  acres  of  eight-year-old  prunes  on 
the  Humboldt  Road,  claims  less  than 
2")  per  cent  of  a  loss  of  prunes  (Oc- 
tober  14).     The  original  estimate 


for  this  year's  crop  was  160  tons 
dried.  Mr.  Barham  had  11,000  trays 
out  and  he  stacked  and  laid  out 
seven  times  in  the  course  of  the  sea- 
son. He  had  a  crew  of  men  and 
women  hand  picking  the  trays  when 
we  were  there  and  everything  had 
been  re-dipped. 

Nursery  Stock  May  Be  Late. 

Although  soil  conditions  for  dig- 
ging nursery  stock  will  be  good,  it 
will  probably  be  a  late  season  for 
the  nurserymen  in  California,  owing 
to  early  rains  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  keep  the  trees  in  growing  condi- 
tion. A  few  frosts  would  expedite 
matters.  The  young  trees  should  be 
of  a  good,  sturdy  nature,  no  matter 
what  the  grade  this  year. 

Enterprising  Fig  Grower. 

S.  L.  Barker  of  Yuba  City  has  12 
acres  of  Calimyrna  figs  just  coming 
into  bearing  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties. He  developed  a  market  for  his 
fruit  in  the  East  by  buying  up  figs 
and  turning  out  a  good  article  so 
as  to  have  an  established  connection 
by  the  time  his  own  trees  were  pro- 
ducing. This  is  certainly  seizing 
time  by  the  "foretop." 

Prunes  for  the  Soldiers. 

The  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association  received  a  rush  '  order 
on  October  9  from  the  Quartermas- 
ter's Office  at  Washington  for  one 
million  pounds  of  prunes  to  be 
shipped  to  the  army  abroad,  at  three 
days'  notice.  The  army  inspector 
was  on  hand  to  inspect  all  fruit  in- 
tended for  the  shipment  and  the 
association  went  right  to  the  bat  to 

Prolific  Avocado. 

Harry  Stabler,  the  well-known 
horticulturist  from"  Yuba  City,  has 
an  avocado  tree  five  years  old  from 
which  he  gathered  50  fruits  this 
year  and ,  there  are  still  a  number 
left  on  the  tree.  He  has  several 
other  strong  trees  (seedlings)  that 
will  be  worked  over  this  season. 

Syrup  from  Prunes. 

Professor  W.  V.  Cruess  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  recently 
demonstrated  that  a  good  syrup  can 
be  made  from  damaged  prunes.  One 
ton  of  prunes  will  yield  from  50  to 
60  gallons,  worth  from  $35  to  $45, 
at  a  factory  cost  of  not  over  $10  a 
ton. 


Losse 
Blenheim 

Apricots 

One  of  the  finest  'cots  in  existence. 

The  fruit  grows  to  a  uniformly  large 
size — is  of  finest  flavor  and  quality — and 
brings  a  big  price  in  the  market. 

We  offer  the  Genuine  Losse  Strain — 
budded  from  the  original  Losse  orchard. 

Write  for  further  information — also 
our  latest  price  list. 


Elmer  Bras. Nursery 

....  ^ 


'The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Famous." 

76  So.  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Partridge 
Peas 


FOR  COVER  CROPS 

Makes  also  a  splendid  crop  for 
hog  and  cattle  food.  Splendid  sub- 
stitute for  vetch  seed,  which  is 
very  costly  this  season  and  prac- 
tically out  of  the  market.  Part- 
ridge Peas  are  sown  broadcast  40 
to  50  pounds  per  acre. 

Write  for  sample  and  price. 

California  Seed  Co. 

151  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIVAD  A 

s^ep  Manure  *a*L 


From  highest  nitrogenous  feed. 
Decomposed  and  concentrated  by  aire  in 
their  own  liquids,  containing  the  highest 
percentages  of  Nitogen,  Phosphoric  Acid. 
Soluble  Potash,  and  readily  available 
Humus. 

Shipped  commercial  dry.  Cars  average  22 
to  24  tons.  Saves  four-fifths  labor  in  ap- 
plication. Thousands  of  tons  now  being 
snipped  to  citrus  and  deciduous  growers 
in  California. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars 
today  to  insure  prompt  deliveries. 

CAMVADA  FEKTII.IZKR  COMPANY, 
433  Citizens  National  Bank  Building 
Phones  (65643) 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


Turns  in  Its  Own  Length 

The  flexibility  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  handled  is  a  big  feature  of  the 

- — Tractor — 
Knapp  ni  Plow 


DISC 


It  follows  the  tractor — in  short  circles  and 
sharp  turns.  A  demon  for  hard  work. 
Send  for  Illustrated  folder. 

H.  0.  KNAPP  &  SON 

1022  S.  1st  St.,    -    San  Jose,  Cal. 


California  Fruits 

Price,  $3.00,  Postpaid 
PACIFIC  BUBAL  PBESS 

KM  MARKET  ST.,  BAN   FH  wrisfo 


Tree  Planting'' 

rim 


Fresno  Nursery  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  615-P,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  copy  of 
your  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  when 
published. 


Name 


Street 


Town  _  _  State.. 


Write 
cvfbr  our 

Caialooue 

and  Piric  e  hi$i 

Gives  practical  information  about 
planting,  pruning  and  caring  for 
orchard  and  vineyard. 
Furnishes  reliable  information  to 
planters  relative  to  the  best  fruit  trees 
adapted  to  certain  localities. 
Describes  in  great  detail  all  well-known 
varieties  of  deciduous,  citrus  and  ornamental 
trees,  vines  and  roses. 

Write  for  Your  Copy  Today. 

FresnoNurserg  (s. 

p.o.b«61s.p  fosno&jjf 
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Note 


What  It  Dogs 


GAS  ENGINE  MACHINES  ARE  ABUSED 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

I  am  the  farm  tractor.  I  am  capable  of  so  multiplying  the  Ameri- 
can food  production  per  man  that  the  withdrawal  of  men  from  farm- 
ing will  not  decrease  the  total  food  produced.  I  am  of  a  family  that 
has  within  two  decades  sprung  into  such  prominence  in  world  econ- 
omy as  no  other  family  has  ever  attained.  As  Abraham's  race  has 
multiplied  until  it  is  a  vital  part  of  every  land,  so  our  Abraham,  the 
gas  engine,  in  its  own  form  or  in  the  form  of  tractors,  trucks,  auto- 
mobiles, etc.,  has  become  a  vital  part  in  the  life  of  every  nation, 
especially  among  its  food  producers.  Conscious  of  our  importance,  my 
family  is  also  proud.  We  are  too  proud  to  notice  occasional  neglect 
and  abuse,  but,  where  we  serve,  there  also  we  believe  the  workman  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.  Our  hire  is  naught  but  fuel,  water,  lubrication, 
and  adjustment  of  loosened  or  worn  parts.  We  insist  on  these  essen- 
tials. He  who  withholds  our  hire  is  worse  off  than  if  he  had  a  mill- 
stone around  his  neck.  It  rxjeans  naught  to  us  that  neglect  and  abuse 
are  due  to  ignorance.  Those  we  serve  have  no  excuse  for  ignorance. 
They  can  find  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  announcements  inexpensive 
opportunities  open  to  every  Californian  to  dispel  his  ignorance.  When 
he  shall  have  done  that,  we  will  do  more  work  than  his  abuse  per- 
mits us  to  do  now.  The  University  Farm  at  Davis  provides  a  practical 
lecture  and  demonstration  course  for  beginners  with  tractors,  Novem- 
ber 11  to  19,  and  for  experienced  operators,  November  20  to  22.  The 
University  Extension  Division  provides  night  lectures  on  automobiles 
in  San  Francisco  for  men  in  classes  of  15  or  more  whenever  so  many 
apply.  Similar  lectures,  with  practical  work  on  various  machines,  are 
provided  for  women  exclusively  in  daylight  hours.  The  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  gives  a  correspondence  course  of  15  lessons  to 
any  Californian  who  applies.  The  State  Council  of  Defense  is  "launch- 
ing" three  moving  schools  for  tractor  drivers,  one  to  start  southward 
from  Madera,  one  to  start  northward  from  Modesto,  and  one  to  start 
northward  from  Saticoy,  Ventura  county.  At  designated  high  schools 
on  dates  to  be  announced  soon  expert  instructors,  with  supplies  of 
tractor  parts,  will  give  a  two  weeks'  course  of  lectures,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  they  will  move  on  and  a  corps  of  real  tractors,  accom- 
panied by  mechanical  experts,  will  at  once  appear,  ready  to  be  taken 
apart,  assembled,  started,  and  driven  by  the  students  in  these  courses. 
Instruction  will  also  be  given  in  soil  handling  with  tractors  and  in 
the  handling  of  tractor  implements.  Now,  if  you  are  a  producer  of 
food  and  if  you  want  your  gas  engine  family  to  have  the  morale  to 
win  the  war,  apply  to  these  agencies  or  to  the  commercial  automotive 
schools  and  quit  abusing  your  faithful  servants. 


You  Can  Sell  Your  Wheat 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


A  report  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
that  Australian  wheat  was  occupy- 
ing so  much  space  in  California  ware- 
houses that  California  wheat  could 
not  be  promptly  accepted  is  erro- 
neous, according  to  J.  T.  Brown  of 
the  Food  Administration  Grain  Cor- 
poration. Nobody  who  has  offered 
wheat  to  the  Corporation  has  been 
refused  shipping  instructions.  Stor- 
age space  has  been  reserved  for  all 
such  offerings.  A  large  quantity  of 
Australian  wheat  has  been  received 
and  is  constantly  being  sent  through. 
A  small  amount  of  it  has  proved 
weevily  and  has  been  sold  for 
chicken  feed,  but  practically  all  is 
available  for  milling.  This  does  not 
justify  any  let-up  on  wheat  conser- 
vation,  however,   for  it  is  just  as 


necessary  now  as  ever  to  keep  ships 
busy  on  the  short  Atlantic  haul 
rather  than  on  the  long  Pacific  haul; 
and  we  want  to  accumulate  a  rea- 
sonable reserve  for  use  next  year  in 
case  of  poor  crops.  Inquiry  for  seed 
wheat  at  the  Grain  Corporation  of- 
fices, as  well  as  from  seed  houses, 
justifies  prediction  of  tremendously 
increased  acreage  in  California  next 
year. 

BIG  PRICES  FOR  LATE  PEACHES. 

Late  freestone  peaches  shipped 
from  Porterville,  from  the  Ernest 
Rockholt  orchard,  recently,  brought 
10c  a  pound  in  Chicago.  The  re- 
turns netted  the  producer  $1.15  a 
box. 


That's  Enough 

For  Any  Engine  to  Weigh 

Any  engine  that  weighs  more  than  60  pounds  per  horsepower 
is  too  heavy  for  farm  work.  It  wastes  gasoline,  material, 
time  and  energy, 
r  Cushman  Engines  weigh  only  one-fourth  as  much  as 
r  ordinary  farm  engines,  but  they  are  balanced  so  carefully  and 
V  governed  so  accurately  that  they  run  even  more  steadily  and 
quietly.  No  loud  explosions— no  fast-and-slow  speeds— but  smooth, 
steady  running  like  automobile  engines. 


CUSHMAN 


4H.  P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.,  being  only  48  lbs.  per  horsepower.    Easy  lO  Move  from  Job  to  Job 
Beside*  doing  all  ordinary  jobs,  it  may  be  attached  to  any  grain 
binder,  saving  a  team,  and  in  a  wet  harvest  saving  the  crap.   Also  it 
may  be  used  on  corn  binders  and  potato  diggers. 

8H.  P.  weighs  only  320  lbs.,  being  only  40  lbs.  per  horsepower. 
For  all  medium  jobs.  Also  may  be  attached  to  hay  presses,  corn 
pickers,  saw  rigs,  etc. 

<C  H.  P.  weighs  only  780  lbs,,  being  only  52  lbs.  per  horsepower. 

13  For  heavier  farm  jobs,  such  as  6-hole  corn  shelters.  en:ilage 
cutters,  large  feed  grinders,  small  threshers,  etc. 

O  A  H.  P.  weighs  only  1200  lbs.,  being  only  60  lbs.  per  horse- 
V  power.  Kor  heavy  duty  jobs,  such  as  shredders,  sbellers,  grain 
separators,  heavy  sawing,  etc. 

Cushman  Engines  do  not  wear  unevenly  and  lose  compression.  Every 
running  part  protected  from  dust  and  properly  lubricated,  bquippcd 
with  Throttling  Governor,  Carburetor.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and 
Water  Circukiuog  Pump.    Ask  for  Book  on  Light  Weight  Engines. 

Cushman  Motor  Works  SSLV^.'fi 


Your  Soil  Needs  Amboyj 


California,  citrus  soils  are  extremely  a<- 
ftcient  in  limes,  sulphates.  Amboy  Gyp 
sum  furnishes  these— makes  available 
other  necessary  elements.  Increases  crop 
yield.    GYPSUM  BOOKLET  FREE. 

Consolidated  Pnc.  Cement  Plaster  Co.. 

Win  Sin  Femundo  Bide  .  I,o«  An<rele« 


How  Special  TrackPULL  Tractor 
Works  Orchards,  Vineyards 


Tractors  are  too  important  to 
buy  without  first  getting  all  the 
reasons  to  show  why  some  are 
better  than  others  for  your  par- 
ticular kind  of  work. 

The  Bean  TrackPULL  Book 
tells  plainly  why  you  need  a 
Bean  Tractor  if  you  want 
orchard  and  vineyard  work. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold  be- 
cause it  posts  you  on  vital  quali- 
ties in  such  a  tractor.  You 
know  what  your  tractor  must 
do.  Send  for  catalogs  of  all 
tractor  makers  and  compare 
with  Bean  TrackPULL  Book. 
Then  decide  on  your  tractor. 

The  Bean  TrackPULL  oper- 
ates through  single  track  which 
does  all  pulling  and  steering. 
Full  power  on  turns  same  as  on 
straightaway.   Makes  no  differ- 


ence how  far  off  center  you 
hitch  —  pulls  just  the  same. 
Works  close  to  trees  and  vines. 
Pulls,  "gees,"  "haws,"  and  backs 
just  like  team.  12-year-old  boys 
can  handle. 

Made  by  manufacturers  of  or- 
chard machinery  for  34  years. 
•  All  their  specialized  experience 
built  into  it. 

Advanced  improvements  in 
Motor,  Track  Rollers,  Drive 
Sprocket,  Bearings,  and  Rear 
Wheels  make  the  Bean  the  most 
efficient  orchard  and  vineyard 
machine  ever  manufactured. 

Get  invaluable  Bean  Track- 
PULL Book  Now  —  send  the 
coupon  before  you  forget  h. 
Save  money.  Learn  name  of 
nearest  agent  who  can  show 
machine. 


See  These  Valuable  Improvements 
Which  Mean  Increased  Reliability 


1.  Motor — Improved  oiling 
system.  Improved  carburetor 
control.  Governor  equipment  if 
desired. 

2.  Track  rollers  —  Provided 
with  hardened  steel  thrust  bear- 
ings. 

3.  Drive  Sprocket — Solid  steel 
ring,  machine  cut,  hardened  and 


heat  treated  assures  long  service. 

4.  Bearings  —  Provided  with 
improved  dust  protected  greas- 
ing facilities. 

5.  Rear  Wheels  —  Provided 
with  dust  cap,  wear-  resisting 
bushings  and  improved  greasing 
facilities. 


BEAN 

TrackPULL  Tractor 

6-H.  P.  at  Drawbar 


With 

Patented  Front-Drive 


t*  Bean 
.*  Spray 
J&l'        Pwnp  Co., 

*   24!  W.  Julian  St. 
+  San  Jose.  Cal. 

cO  ,  i3l  N.  Los  Angeles  St 
Dept.  A  ll. 
0  *  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

*  Send  me  catalog  and  full 
*  information  without  obliga- 
tion on  my  part. 


Name  

#*  Street  

City  

♦    County  _  State  

Number  of  acres.... _       Kind  of  crops  grown.. 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rnral  Pre**.] 


Superior  Asparagus  Variety. 

To  the  Editor:  Your  article  on 
asparagus,  October  26,  suggests  the 
desirability  of  communicating  to  in- 
terested growers  our  experience  with 
a  superior  variety.  In  1904,  at  the 
request  of  the  Massachusetts  Aspara- 
gus Growers'  Association,  I  estab- 
lished an  asparagus  breeding  station 
for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Concord,  Mass.  I  secured 
seed  of  all  known  kinds  of  aspara- 
gus, about  76  varieties.  Among  them 
was  the  Reading  Giant,  secured  from 
Sutton  Bros,  of  Reading,  England. 
This  variety  proved  superior  to  all 
others,  particularly  in  yield,  size  of 
stalk,  tenderness,  quality,  and  rust- 
resistance.  In  California  I  have  tried 
it  out  on  about  three  acres  near 
Riverside.  This  bed  is  now  in  its 
fifth  year  and  shows  the  superiority 
of  Reading  Giant  as  it  did  at  Con- 
cord. If  anyone  desires  to  try  this 
variety,  I  will  be  glad  to  go  further 
into  the  matter.  —  A.  D.  Shamel, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Riv- 
erside. 

[There  is  every  reason  for  Delta 
growers  and  gardeners  everywhere  to 
try  this  variety  in  comparison  with 
the  best  varieties  locally  grown  if 
Mr.  Shamel  can  supply  seed  or 
roots. — Ed.] 

Beans  in  Monterey  County. 

Our  previous  estimate  of  50  per 
cent  damage  to  small  whites  in  Mon- 
terey county  seems  about  right,  as 
observed  last  week.  Many  fields  will 
not  be  threshed.  Many  of  them 
have  lost  30  to  50  and  70  per  cent. 
Where  pods  rested  on  the  ground, 
the  beans  sprouted  or  rotted,  or  at 
least  became  discolored.  Many  of 
these  are  light  weight  and  can  be 
blown  out,  but  practically  every  crop 
will  have  to  be  hand  picked.  Al- 
ready the  warehouses  are  full  and 
very  few  of  the  beans  can  be  moved. 
One  man  said  he  could  sell  at  9%c^ 
but  most  buyers  are  going  slow  un- 
til the  Government  sets  the  price 
for  its  requirements.  Meanwhile  the 
growers  are  needing  money. 

Harrow  Barlev  in  Spring. 

Forty-nine  sacks  of  common  bar- 
ley per  acre  on  47  acres  is  the  crop 
harvested  by  Ross  Nissen  of  Mon- 
terey county  in  the  dry  year  of 
1913.  Forty  acres  did  not  go  so 
high,  but  ten  acres  went  so  much 
higher  that  they  raised  the  general 
average  to  4  9  sacks,  averaging  115 
pounds  per  sack.  The  reason  for  the 
good  crop  on  the  ten  acres  was  that 
when  it  was  about  five  inches  tall 
Mr.  Nissen  harrowed  it,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  harrowing  made  the 
barley  look  like  it  was  practically 
destroyed.  It  broke  the  surface  crust 
and  saved  moisture  much  needed 
later  but  unavailable  for  crops  grown 
without  harrowing. 

Sugar  Beets  on  Alkali. 

Sugar  beets,  once  well  started,  will 
stand  quite  a  lot  of  alkali,  according 
to  M.  A.  Klein,  investigator  at  the 
Spreckels  factory.  To  get  them  up 
on  alkali  land,  however,  the  alkali 
must  not  be  concentrated  at  the  sur- 
face. One  way  to  weaken  such  con- 
centration is  to  flood  and  drain  the 
land  shortly  before  planting.  If 
flooding  is  impracticable,  plant  them 
as  early  after  winter  rains  as  pos- 
sible while  the  alkali  is  spread 
through  the  soil  and  before  it  comes 
back  up.  Alkali  is  washed  from 
sandy  soils  much  easier  than  from 
heavier  land  because  water  moves 
more  freely  in  the  former. 

Boys  and  Girls  Enlisting. 

"Victory  Boys"  and  "Victory  Girls" 
are  being  enlisted  by  Acting  Prin- 
cipal A.  B.  Scofield  in  charge  of 
agricultural  work  at  the  Salinas 
High  School.  These  organizations 
will  make  a  business  of  working  for 
the  United  War  Work  Funds.  The 
drive  is  to  commence  early  in  No- 
vember. 

Dee-D  Plowing"  for  Grain. 

Though  in  places  on  the  ranch  of 
the  Salinas  Land  Co.  the  cow  ma- 


nure had  not  been  plowed  under  for 
two  years  and  a  thick  plowsole  had 
resulted  from  repeated  shallow  plow- 
ing, part  of  it  was  plowed  deep,  com- 
ing up  in  big  chunks.  Rains  pre- 
vented proper  working  down,  but  the 
crop  showed  distinct  improvement 
from  the  line  where  deep  plowing 
commenced. 

Castor  Bean  Prices  Raised. 

A  dollar  a  bushel  increase  over  the 
Government  contract  price  for  castor 
beans  has  been  allowed  to  recom- 
pense growers  for  high  costs  of  pro- 
duction. The  new  price  is  $4.50  per 
bushel.  We  have  observed  some  cas- 
tor beans  in  Butte  county  sprouting 
in  the  burs  and  some  plants  putting 
out  burs  which  cannot  mature. 

North  Sacramento  Valley. 

Many  places  where  poor  corn 
stands  were  obtained,  enough  has 
sprouted  since  the  rain  to  make  a 
good  stand,  though  of  course  it  will 
never  mature.  Teparies  and  black- 
eyes  planted  in  some  places  as  a 
second  crop  are  also  too  young  to 
mature  before  reasonable  frost  time. 

Farm  loans  Made. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank  at 
Berkeley  closed  loans  for  $436,900 
in  September.  This  is  one-sixteenth 
of  all  the  loans  closed  by  similar 
banks  in  the  United  States  in  the 
same  month. 


Investigation  in  Texas  by  the  Fed- 
eral Horticultural  Board  has  shown 
no  instance  of  infestation  of  any 
plant  other  than  cotton  by  the  pink 
bollworm. 


Established  lo7! 

Seeds  Plant Cq 

N.E.  Cornei" 
Sixth  &>  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P. E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Reasons  why 
Styleplus  Clothes 
are  worn  everywhere 


Because  they  are  stylish  in  appearance — designed 
and  tailored  by  experts. 

Because  they  are  built  for  service — carefully 
constructed  of  good  material's  that  can  be  de- 
v     pended  on  to  wear  well. 

\  Because  they  are  moderate  in  price — enable 
jy    you  to  dress  well  and  practice  thrift. 

Styleplus  are  manufactured  on  the  standard- 
ized plan — a  few  grades  in  big  volume,  with 
costs  reduced  and  clothing  values  increased. 
At  the  price,  each  grade  is  always  an  excep- 
tional value. 

There  is  a  big  advantage  in  buying  clothes  at  a  store.  You 
can  see  the  different  styles,  try  them  on,  and  make  the  best 
selection.  You  can  be  certain  of  the  fit  before  you  order  the 
clothes. 

So  make  your  pick  today  at  the  Styleplus  Stoxe  in  your 
.neighborhood. 

Two  grades  in  Styleplus  suits:  $25  and  $30. 
Three  grades  in  Styleplus  overcoats:  $25,  $30  and  $33. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing  merchant  in  most  cities  and  towns. 
Write  us  (Dept.AA)  <or  Styleplus  booklet  and  name  of  local  dealer. 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc.      Founded  1849     Baltimore,  Md. 


Styleplus  Clothes 
$25-«30-*35 

"Each  grade  one  price  the  nation  over" 

America^  Gtity  knowirfpttced  clothes 
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SIGNAL  SUCCESS  IN  STATE  LAND 
COLONIZATION. 

(Continued  from  first  page.) 

an  irrigation  district  to  be  controlled 
and  maintained  by  themselves.  Mean- 
time an  annual  charge  is  made  to 
meet  only  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  operation; 

STOCK  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Settlers  under  the  first  unit  have 
already  formed  a  co-operative  stock 
breeders'  association  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  every  settler  who  in- 
tends to  keep  livestock  will  become 
a  member.  The  association  will  buy 
nothing  but  choice*  purebred  stock, 
and  then  charge  their  members  a 
reasonable  fee,  just  so  as  to  come 
out  even.  They  have  adopted  the 
following  breeds  for  the  colony:  For 
dairy,  Holsteins;  for  beef,  Durhams; 
hogs,  Duroc- Jerseys;  sheep,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  Romney  Marsh — all 
large  breeds,  be  it  observed,  well 
suited  to  the  strong  productive  land 
they  will  help  to  enrich.  The  su- 
perintendent aids  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  co-operative  associations 
and  also  assists  new  men  with  prac- 
tical advice  and  direction.  It  can 
reasonably  be  expected  that  with 
this  large  area  of  rich  land  in  the 
hands  of  chosen  practical  settlers  it 
must  become  not  only  a  very  desir- 
able community  to  live  in  but  one 
that  will  become  widely  known  for 
the  quality  of  its  livestock. 

FARMS,  NOT  LOTS. 

The  fact  that  these  farms  will 
furnish  their  owners  a  good,  com- 
fortable living  and  not  merely  a 
bare,  hard-earned  subsistence,  will 
lead  to  that  community  spirit  and 
progress  which  is  the  very  soul  of 
a  settlement.  The  success  of  the 
Durham  State  Settlement  may  lead 
to  unlimited  projects  of  a  like  na- 
ture. It  is  a  pattern  whereby  pri- 
vate colonization  corporations  may 
learn  to  administer  their  subdi- 
visions and  make  good. 

Here  the  cards  are  all  on  the  table 
and  the  buyer  knows,  so  far  as  can 
be  shown,  his  soil  and  the  terms  of 
payment.  No  specious  arguments 
are  needed  to  induce  the  wary 
stranger  to  part  with  his  coin — the 
price  is  plain  and  is  never  changed. 
He  may  be  considered  fortunate  if 
he  is  accepted  as  a  colonist.  Where 
a  large  number  of  farmers  are  the 
individual  units  of  a  co-operative 
community,  with  all  the  advantages 
that  the  State  has  to  offer  in  the 
line  of  scientific  and  practical  aid, 
this  settlement  should  become  a  cen- 
ter of  attraction  for  visitors  and 
farmers  throughout  the  State. 

A  beautiful  setting  in  a  park  of 
stately  oaks  and  maples  has  been 
reserved  for  a  community  hall,  which 
will  belong  to  the  settlers.  There 
are  good  sites  for  building  on  both 
sides  of  the  main  road  which  bisects 
the  project,  many  of  which  are  set 
in  a  cluster  of  large  valley  oaks. 
Much  of  the  permanent  improve- 
ment in  the  shape  of  larger  build- 
ings will  be  postponed  until  after 
the  war  is  over  and  both  labor  and 
materials  have  returned  to  normal 
prices  and  accessibility. 

Agriculture,  with  its  numerous 
ramifications,  is  the  greatest  and 
most  inspiring  profession  in  the 
world.  Each  branch  of  it,  whether 
the  productive  effort  be  for  stock, 
fruit,  cereals,  vegetables  or  what- 
not, has  been  reduced  to  a  science. 
To  be  successful  it  is  necessary  to 
pursue  the  best  methods  that  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  and  experience 
has  to  offer. 

And  no  farmer  has  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  this  than  at  the 
Durham  State  Land  Settlement. 

May  its  functionaries  increase  and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth. 


WHEAT    WORTH    MORE  THAN 
LAND. 

A  wheat  crop  worth  five  times  the 
value  of  the  land  it  was  grown  on 
would  look  .good  to  lots  of  people. 
A  piece  of  pasture  in  Butte  county 
had  been  appraised  at  $6  per  acre. 
On  88  acres  of  this  512  sacks  of 
Early  Baart  wheat  were  grown  last 
season,  worth  $2,636.78 — five  times 
the  appraised  value  of  the  land  it 
grew  on. 


Trade  Mark 
Reg.  U  S  PaL  Off. 


Look  for  this  Label 
in  your  Raynster 


A  Mark  of  Value 

There  are  many  kinds  of  raincoats  at  varying 
prices.    You  cannot  estimate  their  value  by  their 

looks. 

But  you  can  recognize  the  Raynster  Label  and 
avoid  uncertainty.  The  Raynster  Label  identifies 
honest  worth — it  is  the  manufacturer's  assurance 
of  full  value  in  materials  and  workmanship. 

The  Raynster  Label  is  found  in  a  complete  line 
of  weatherproof  garments — heavy  rubber  surfaced 
work  coats,  smart  cravenetted  cloth  coats,  slip-ons, 
featherweight  silks,  and  warm,  heavy  ulsters. 

Many  of  these  coats  look  like  good  overcoats  and 
are  generally  worn  as  overcoats  as  well  as  raincoats. 

Outfit  your  family  with  Raynsters.  There  are 
Raynster  models  for  women,  men,  girls  and  boys. 
You'll  find  a  Raynster  at  just  the  price  you  want 
to  pay. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division,  New  York  and  Boston 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


If  you  don't  send  for  our  price 
list  we  are  both  losers,  because 
you  want  our  high  prices  and  we 
need  your  raw  furs. 

L.  BRIEFNER  &  SONS 

(Est.  1861) 
154  West  25th  St.,  New  York  City. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Common  variety   21c  per  lb. 

Smooth  Peruvian   30c  per  lb. 

Hairy    Peruvian   40c  per  lb. 

SELECTED  SEED 

Delivery  to  you  by  prepaid  Freight 
Delay  buying  until  you  have 
compared  my  samples  with 
seed  others  offer. 

E.  F.  SANGIIINETTI 

YUMA  ARIZONA 


The  Choice  of 
Those  Who  Know 

Manufacturers  and  leading  mo- 
tor car  distributors  recommend 
ZEROLENE.  The  majority  of 
motorists  use  ZEROLENE. 
ZEROLENE  reduces  wear  and 
gives  more  power  because  it 
keeps  its  lubricating  body  at 
cylinder  heat.  Gives  less  car- 
bon because,  being  refined  from 
selected  California  asphalt-base 
crude,  it  burns  clean  and  goes 
out  with  exhaust. 
ZEROLENE  is  the  correct  oil 
for  all  types  of  automobile  en- 
gines. It  is  the  correct  oil  for 
your  automobile.  Get  our  lubri- 
cation chart  showing  the  cor- 
rect consistency  for  your  car. 
At  dealers  everywhere  and 
Standard  Oil  Service  Stations. 
I  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

ZEROLENE 

The  Sti*dard  Oil  for  Motor  Cur 


Correct  Lubrication  for  the 
"V"-Type  Engine 

This,  the  "V'-Type  of  auto- 
mobile engine,  like  all  internal 
combustion  engines,  requires 
an  oil  that  holds  its  lubricating 
qualities  at  cylinder  heat,  burns 
clean  in  the  combustion  cham- 
bers and  goes  out  with  exhaust. 
Zerolene  fills  these  require- 
ments perfectly,  oocauso  it  ia 
correctly  refined  from  selected 
California  asphalt-base  crude. 
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General  Agricultural  Review 


Field  Crops. 

Thirty  thousand  acres  of  beans, 
mostly  large  whites,  are  growing  in 
one  block  in  Sutter  basin. 

Indications  are  that  Stanislaus 
county  will  this  year  turn  out  60,- 
000  sacks  of  rice.  Harvesters  are 
now  at  work.  . 

The  sweet  potato  crop  around  Mer- 
ced will  be  25  per  cent  heavier  than 
last  year's.  Growers  are  reported  to 
be  getting  $2.50  per  cwt. 

The  variety  of  lettuce  known  as 
the  Los  Angeles  Market  lettuce  is 
said  to  be  worth  one  million  dollars 
to  the  growers  of  the  Southwest. 

Indications  are  that  the  Oakdale 
district  will  have  almost  30,000  sacks 
of  rice  this  year,  while  the  county 
output  will  be  double  that  amount. 

Word  received  from  Washington 
says  that  the  price  of  castor  beans 
has  been  raised  to  $4.50  per  bushel 
to  the  grower  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

Bean  straw  is  bringing  $13  a  ton 
in  the  field,  in  the  vicinity  of  Saw- 
telle.  The  prevailing  prices  before 
the  war  ranged  between  $4  and  $5 
a  ton. 

It  is  thought  that  the  rice  crop  of 
Yolo  county  this  season  will  total 
700,000  sacks.  The  Globe  Rice  Mills 
at  Woodland  have  begun  milling  the 
season's  crop. 

The  Federal  Government  is  calling 
on  California  farmers  to  plant  538,- 
000  acres  of  wheat  this  fall  and  win- 
ter in  order  to  meet  the  war  demand 
for  foodstuffs. 

A  call  for  laborers  to  harvest  the 
$15,000,000  rice  crop  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  and  other  districts  in 
the  State  has  been  sent  out  by  C.  B. 
Sexton,  superintendent  of  the  State 
Public  Employment  Bureau.  Men 
will  be  paid  at  least  $4  a  day,  with 
board  and  lodging,  according  to 
Sexton. 

Honey  sorghum  in  Stanislaus 
county  is  reported  to  be  a  profitable 
crop.  Some  farmers  are  getting 
from  10«  to  300  gallons  of  molasses 
per  acre.  In  several  districts  thirty 
tons  of  sorghum  is  being  taken  per 
acre.  Many  of  the  farmers  are  using 
their  sorghum  for  silage  and  the 
surplus  is  being  put  into  molasses. 

Deciduous  Fruits  and  Nuts. 

Owing  to  the  epidemic  of  influ- 
enza, it  has  been  decided  to  postpone 
the  Mendocino  Apple  Fair  two  weeks 
until  November  6. 

Co-operation  in  the  purchase  of 
manures,  oils,  sprays  and  lime  are 
being  considered  in  these  days  of 
scant  labor  in  handling  carload  lots. 

The  apple  crop  of  1918  is  esti- 
mated to  exceed  that  of  1917  by  7 


per  cent,  the  great  increase  being 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  where 
growers  have  large  evaporating 
plants. 

In  view  of  the  increased  difficul- 
ties of  transportation  many  farmers 
are  ordering  their  supplies  of  spray, 
oil  and  other  materials  early.  They 
have  also  to  arrange  for  quick  re- 
moval on  delivery  to  avoid  demur- 
rage. 

Inspectors  are  in  Placer  county 
examining  orchards  for  pear  blight 
while  the  leaves  are  still  on  the 
trees.  From  the  holdover  blignt 
comes  next  year's  trouble,  and  after 
the  foliage  drops  it  is  difficult  to 
recognize  it. 

Peaches,  apricots  and  tomatoes  to 
the  amount  of  7500  cases  have  been 
shipped  by  the  cannery  at  Armona 
(Kings  county)  on  orders  from  the 
British  Government.  Five  thousand 
had  been  previously  shipped  to  the 
United  States  Government. 

Walnut  growers  outside  of  the  as- 
sociation are  said  to  be  receiving  big 
prices  for  this  year's  crop — higher 
prices  than  those  fixed  by  the  asso- 
ciation. Two  sales  of  30c  per  pound, 
or  $600  per  ton.  orchard  run,  are 
reported,  the  buyers  furnishing  the 
sacks. 

The  California  Peach  Growers'  Co. 
has  established  a  camp  and  sawmill 
at  Hog  Ranch,  near  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Railroad.  They  are  sawing 
from  50,000  to  60,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber daily.  By  next  summer  the  com- 
pany expects  to  ship  to  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  two  carloads  a  day. 

The  Hercules  Powder  Company  has 
expert  chemists  at  work  in  efforts  to 
salvage  tons  of  fermented  prunes, 
damaged  by  the  unusual  storm  in 
September.  The  company  believes 
that  it  will  obtain  acetone  for  high- 
grade  explosive  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  pay  for  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing it. 

The  fourth  carload  of  almonds  was 
shipped  last  week  by  the  Oakdale 
Almond  Growers'  Association.  They 
were  of  varieties  undamaged  by  the 
rain.  Investigation  has  disclosed 
that  the  almond  meats  are  not  dam- 
aged, no  matter  how  much  the  shells 
have  been  discolored,  and  unless 
there  is  a  good  market  for  these 
damaged  nuts  they  will  probably  be 
shelled  and  the  meats  sold. 

Growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Morgan 
Hill,  Santa  Clara  county,  forecast 
a  big  prune  crop  for  next  year. 
They  point  out  that  the  trees  are 
holding  their  leaves  in  a  natural 
condition,  buds  seem  to  be  thrifty 
and  cover-crops  are  making  an  un- 
precedented growth  for  this  season 
of  the  year,  promising  an  abundance 
of  nitrogenous  plant  food  for  the  de- 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

Nearly  50  years  of  pump-bulldtojr  ex- 
perience back  of  the  American  line.  Verti- 
cal Pump,  Horizontal  Pumps.  Deep  Well 
Heads.  Deep  Well  Cylinders— frood  pumps 
of  every  kind  for  every  pumping  purpose. 


Combination 
Elbow  and 
Check  Valve 

Practically  elimin- 
ates priming.  Order 
with  American  Pump, 
or  can  be  supplied  for 
pump  you  now  have. 


GAS  ENGINES,  OIL  ENGINES,  MOTORS,  Etc. 

Put  your  irrigation  problems  up  to  Irrigation  experts.  We'U  show  you  how  to  get 
the  MOST  WATER  with  the  LEAST  TROUBLE  at  the  SMALLEST  COST  Write  for 
our  catalogs  of  Gas  Engines.  Oil  Engines.  Motors.  Direct-connected  Motor-and-pump 
Outfits,  or  any  of  these  in  which  you  are  interested.  We'll  answer  your  inquiry  fully 
and  carefully. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEEIING  and  SUPPLY  CO. 


68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisc* 


424  Ernst  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 


velopment  of  new  wood  and  more 
vigorous  bud  systems  and  all  that 
goes  to  produce  a  large  quantity  and 
high  quality  of  fruit. 


Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical. 

Uncle  Sam  takes  from  500  to  1000 
boxes  of  oranges  every  month  for 
the  troops  stationed  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 


The  first  Mandarin  oranges  of  the 
season  shipped  from  Oroville  to  the 
San  Francisco  market  arrived  this 
week.  They  brought  $2.75  per  small 
crate. 

Orchardists  at  Chico  are  getting 
in  their  fuel  oil  for  orchard  heating 
while  the  getting  is  good  and  the 
roads  leading  to  their  orchards  are 
hard. 


Power  Requirements 


Two -Speed 
I2-2S  H.  P. 
Hy.U 
Roller 
Bering  s 
Automatic 
Lubrication 


WATERLOO  BOY 

ORIGINAL  KEROSENE  TRACTOR 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  this  three-plow  tractor,  with  25  H.P. 
at  belt  is  the  ideal  "general  utility"  tractor  for  any  size  farm.  Its  light 
weight,  simplicity,  great  durability,  ample  power  and  economy  give  it 

The  Widest  Range  of  Availability 
At  Minimum  Operating  Cost 

Discriminating  buyers  are  choosing  the  Waterloo  Boy  because  of  ito 
demonstrated  success  in  the  hands  of  users  under  all  conditions;  because  It 
is  built  and  fully  guaranteed  by  a  responsible  manufacturer;  because  of  its 
dependability  in  emergencies,  unusual  fuel  economy,  and  because  conveni- 
ently located  distributors  insure  prompt  and  courteous  service  when  needed. 
Writ*  for  frte  illustrated  catalog  giving  full  Information. 


Geo.  W.  Branrlin*.  Mil- 
ford, 111.,  write-:  "Your  trac- 
tor has  given  com  plat*  set  ia- 
l  action.  1  plowed  seventy 
acres  in  eight  days  with  a 
three-bottom  John  Deere 
Plow;  did  moat  of  ray  disc- 


Chaa.  W.  Carlaoav  %ota~ 
burg.  Nab.,  write* :  ioibj 
tractor  is  O.  K.  It  is  cheap  to 
operate — aat  snore  than  twa> 


gallon*  kerosene  to  the  acre, 
plowing  good  depth,  withi- 
bottom  14  in.  John  D  cere  Plow. 


ing  with  it  using  two  Id  in. 
wheel  discs  at  al  1  tiroes.  Kept 
close  record  of  operating 
coat — $2  per  day  paid  for  all 
fuel  and  lubricating  oil  when 
doing  a  full  day's  work." 


Plowed  old  aliaiia.  sod  pas- 
ture, stock  and  stubble  g  pjsncl 
without  trouble,  1  use  the  trac- 
tor to  pull  28  in.  threnher  enoj 
thresh  33  loads  of_wrjcat  to  a 
barrel  of  ke 


JOHN  DEERE,  6006  W.  Third  Ave.,  Moline,  ID. 


Are  You  Wasting  or  Saving? 


Is  Your  Motor  Producing  or  Consuming? 

Thousands  are  running  old  cars  this  winter  as  a  necessary 
measure  of  loyalty  and  economy.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  put  up  with  an  old  car's  loss  of  power  and  waste  of  gas 
and  oil. 

Renew  your  old  car's  power — etop  ita  waste  of  gas  and  oil — check  ita  car- 
bon troubles — make  it  economical  transportation  by  installing  o  full  «et of 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 

They  repay  their  cost  many  times  over  in  saving  g.'.soline  and  oil.  They 
increase  power,  reduce  carbon,  Bave  trouble,  delay  and  expense. 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet — "To  Have  and  T,  Hold  Power" — a  simple, 
clear  explanation  of  piston  rinfs,  their  construction  and  operation. 


McQUAY-NORRIS 

HiiPjgifntf  ■ 

^■"^^ras^BKsr  avajsrw' 

RINGS 

A  special  ring  for  engines  that  pump 
oil.  Used  in  top  groove  only  of 
pistons  to  control  excess  oil,  with 
McQuay-Norrie  \eA^|ioo*T  Rings 
in  the  lower  grooves. 


Your  denier  can  get  you  any  size  or  oversize  quickly 
Over  300  jobbing  ami  supply  houses  in  ell  parts  cf 
the  country  carry  complete  size  assortments.  II  ycu 
have  any  difficulty  getting  them,  write  us. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Cornpeny 

2838  Locust  St.  Gt.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
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This  has  been  a  trying  season  for 
citrus  fruits  and  orchardists  in  all 
districts  have  had  light  crops.  Fancy 
prices,  however,  have  made  up,  in  a 
measure,  for  the  crop  deficit. 

The  Klink  (Tulare  county)  Citrus 
Association  packing  house  began 
packing  grapefruit  and  lemons  this 
week.  There  is  a  heavy  crop  out- 
look in  the  Klink-Vjnice  district. 

Orange  growers  of  Riverside  dis- 
trict, according  to  the  Arlington 
Heights  Fruit  Exchange,  are  making 
a  price  of  about  $10  a  box  on  Va- 
lencias  selling  on  the  New  York  and 
other  Eastern  markets  at  record- 
breaking  prices. 

Some  olive  trees  growing  in  the 
dooryards  of  farmers  near  Escalon, 
planted  originally  as  novelties  and 
whose  yields  have  heretofore  gone 
to  waste,  are  this  year  bearing  good 
marketable  crops  of  Manzanillos  and 
putting  some  good  money  into  the 
pockets  of  the  thrifty  owners. 

Visalia  orange  growers  are  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  an  earlier 
start  than  usual  in  the  harvesting 
of  the  Washington  navel  crop.  The 
8-to-l  test  will  be  observed.  Or- 
anges in  the  vicinity  of  Red  Bank 
last  week  passed  a  9-to-l  test.  It  is 
believed  that  picking  will  begin  in  a 
week  or  two. 

A  new  variety  of  decay  has  at- 
tacked a  proportion  of  the  late  pom- 
egranates in  the  Porterville  section. 
The  fruit  rots  from  the  inside,  and 
in  the  early  stages  can  only  be  de- 
tected by  an  expert  in  the  handling 
of  fruit.  Samples  of  the  fruit  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  State  Univer- 
sity for  investigation. 


Grapes. 

The  average  crop  of  Thompson's 
Seedless  raisins  in  California  is  one 
and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre.  Fifty 
pounds  to  a  vine  means  three  and 
three-quarters  tons  to  the  acre. 

Grapes  from  the  United  States 
henceforth  are  to  be  allowed  en- 
trance into  New  Zealand.  Hereto- 
fore imports  of  the  fruit  into  New 
Zealand  have  been  allowed  only  from 
Australia. 

A  carload  of  wine  for  the  Eastern 
trade  was  made  on  the  Santa  Cruz 
island.  Importations  of  French  and 
Italian  wines  having  been  stopped 
by  the  war,  New  York  is  making 
heavy  demands  on  the  California 
vintage. 

It  is  reported  from  Ontario,  Cal., 
that  the  wineries  there  and  in  the 
surrounding  country  are  being 
turned  into  plants  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  grape  syrup,  said  to  be  equal 
to  maple  sugar  both  as  a  table  syrup 
and  as  a  substitute  for  sugar. 

The  California  Raisin  Co.  asks 
growers  to  make  sure  that  no  fruit 
unfit  for  human  consumption  is  sent 
in  and  to  grade  their  fruit  carefully 
and  so  avoid  losses  on  the  quality. 
When  the  fruit  is  sent  in  without 
proper  hand  sorting,  it  loses  its 
grade  and  is  reduced  in  food  value 
and  in  price. 


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lamps 

AT  LAST — the  light  of  lights— A 
beautiful  lamp  that  lights  with 
common  matches  just  like  oil  lamp, 

but  makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  from  com- 
mon gasoline,  giving-  a  brilliant,  steady,  rest- 
ful, white  light  of  300  candle  power. 

Most  Brilliant  Light  Made 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less  than  one-third  of 
a  cent  per  hour.  Safer 
the  safest  oil  lamp.  The 

(oleman 
QuiefctttG 

No  wicks  to  trim— no  globes  to 
wash.  No  dirt,  no  grease,  no 
glare  or  flicker.  Absolutely  safe. 
Fuel  can't  spill — no  danger  even 
if  tipped  over. 

— will  last  ajifefame. 
Write   our   office  for 

Catalog  21-  R.  P. 
OLK  LITE  &  SALES  CO. 
. I <.•!.->       Kaat  41st  St. 
.show  Kooms: 
324  So.  Hill  St. 


There's  Cheer  in  the 

Pictures  from  Home 

To  a  homesick  boy  at  the  front,  a  picture  of  Dad  waiting 
at  the  end  of  the  lane  while  "Shep"  brings  up  the  cows  is 
worth  more  than  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

Pictures  of  mother,  how  much  they  mean  to  him  now !  And  of  kid 
sister — perhaps  she  is  "wearing  her  hair  up"  hy  this  time — all  the  old 
familiar  scenes  around  the  farm,  yes,  and  that  little  girl  with  the  big  blue 
eyes  that  lives  down  in  the  village — these  will  mean  a  world  of  comfort  to 
the  boy  who  is  lonesome  among  a  million  strangers. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and 
kindred  organizations  are  doing  a  world  of  good  in  ministering  to  the  bodies 
and  minds  of  our  boys.  But  in  their  hearts,  homes  are  first.  Cheerful 
letters  and  cheerful  pictures  from  home — these  will  keep  their  hearts  light 
and  their  courage  high. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

476  State  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

D«er«  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobile!.,  electric  motors 
and  oUter  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 

their  experiences  and  troubles. 


TRUCKS  HAULED  BULK  GRAIN. 

HVrltten  for  raciBc  Rural  Press.] 

One  hundred  and  eighty  horses 
and  mules  were  used  on  45  three- 
ton  wagons  for  65  days  in  1917  to 
haul  bulk  grain  from  seven  com- 
bined harvesters,  each  cutting  a 
swath  34  feet  wide,  as  told  us  by 
A.  B.  Denton  of  Moreing  Bros.' 
ranch  in  Sacramento  county.  The 
crop  was  1225  pounds  per  acre  on 
24,000  acres  and  the  haul  was  one 
to  eight  miles. 

This  year  seven  3^ -ton  Republic 
motor  trucks  kept  six  harvesters 
busier  than  they  had  been  kept  the 
year  before  by  the  horses,  though  in 
Justice  be  it  said  that  the  crop  was 
only  828  pounds  per  acre  from  20,- 
000  acres. 

Several  reasons  led  to  the  change 
from  horses  to  trucks.  The  draft 
stock  was  sold  at  $150  per  head 
average  for  all  that  had  been  owned 
on  the  ranch.  The  rest  had  been 
hired  at  $40  per  month  and  feed  for 
each  four-horse  team.  The  trucks 
cost  $20,000.  There  was  a  tremen- 
dous saving  of  high-priced  barley 
last  winter.  About  45  teamsters 
were  saved,  besides  the  man  who 
had  kept  busy  the  previous  season 
hunting  teamsters  to  replace  those 
who  didn't  want  to  work  too  long  at 
a  time,  especially  those  who  didn't 
show  up  Mondays.  It  saved  a  lot 
of  leather  harness  and  iron  horse- 
shoes, besides  some  veterinary  fees. 
The  trucks  required  drivers  not 
much  higher  priced,  they  required 
practically  no  repairs,  they  carried 
four  and  a  half  to  five  tons  per  load, 
and  their  fuel  and  oil  cost  but  little 
as  compared  with  feed  of  the  horses 
they  replaced.  The  trucks  were 
fitted  with  6x1 2-foot  bodies  3  feet 
deep,  with  three  heavy  braces  cross- 
wise and  3% -inch  iron  rods  under 
the  braces  about  a  foot  below  the 
top  edge.  They  ran  alongside  bins 
built  onto  the  sides  of  the  harvest- 
ers, received  their  loads  by  gravity, 
ran  quickly  to  the  elevators  and  up 
a  sharp  incline  with  the  front 
wheels,  leaving  the  back  wheels  low 
enough  so  the  grain  ran  out  into  a 
hopper  when  the  end  gates  were 
opened. 

FIX  THE  ROOF  UTDItY  WEATHER 

The  Arkansawyer  was  huddled  in 
a  semi-dry  corner  of  a  leaking  roof 
during  winter  rains  because  it  was 
too  wet  to  fix  the  roof  then;  and  in 
dry  weather  he  didn't  need  to  have 
it  fixed.  Are  you  his  prototype  with 
regard  to  pump  irrigation?  Are  you 
going  to  wait  until  your  crops  will 
be  lost  unless  you  have  a  pump  be- 
cause you  think  next  winter's  rain 
will  be  enough?  If  you  do,  will 
you  be  able  to  get  well  drillers,  a 
pump  outfit,  and  freightage  to  carry 
it  promptly  when  you  must  have  it? 
We  know  that  crops  could  have  been 
greatly  better  in  many  districts  if 
more  water  had  been  available,  one 
of  them  being  the  country  around 
Merced.  We  are  told  that  there  is 
plenty  of  water  in  the  ground  there, 
with  an  average  lift  not  over  18  feet 
and  not  able  to  be  pumped  down 
over  four  feet  any  time  during  the 
year.  Ditch  water  has  been  unre- 
liable, but  some  ranchers  did  not 
wait  till  they  needed  water  before 
contracting  for  wells  and  equipment. 
One  man  with  two  wells  irrigated  87 
acres  and  probably  made  enough 
more  than  he  would  have  made  with- 
out the  wells  nearly  to  pay  their 
cost  in  this  one  year.  

RIGHT  MACHINE  SAVED*  BEANS. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Some  people  plant  beans  with  a 
sugar-beet  drill.  This  requires  30 
to  35  pounds  of  small  whites  per 
acre,  according  to  Ed  Corda  of  Mon- 
terey county,  because  if  set  for  a 
smaller  amount  it  crushes  many 
beans.  Mr.  Corda  expected  to  use  a 
beet  drill,  but  beans  were  selling 
at  11c  or  11%.  so  he  bought  a  reg- 
ular bean  planter.    With  this  he  got 


as  good  a  stand  as  he  wanted  by 
using  only  12  to  14  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre.  On  the  30  acres  planted 
last  spring  he  saved  about  540 
pounds  of  beans.  These  now  look 
beautiful  beside  the  present  year's 
crop,  which  is  full  of  discolored 
ones.  Figuring  them  at  9%c  per 
pound,  the  beans  he  saved  by  plant- 
ing with  a  machine  built  for  the 
purpose  are  now  worth  $51.30.  As 
the  drill  cost  $110  cash,  it  repaid 
nearly  half  of  its  cost  in  planting 
only  30  acres  one  season. 


MAN  OR  ENGINE? 

The  pleasure  of  cranking  a  fan- 
ning mill  to  clean  several  sacks  of 
small  white  beans  was  recently  per- 
mitted to  us  on  a  ranch  in  Monterey 
county.  The  beans  went  in  at  the 
rate  of  20  to  25  sacks  per  hour  and 
the  sweat  came  out  aplenty.  Also 
came  the  notion  that  a  1-horsepower 
gas  engine  would  have  used  less 
gasoline  than  we  were  using  of 
elbow  grease  and  would  have  liber- 
ated a  man  for  other  work.  The 
engine  would  have  kept  the  fan- 
ning mill  busy,  whereas  it  stood  idle 
much  of  the  time  while  its  oper- 
ators rested  or  sacked  the  beans. 
The  engine  could  have  been  used  for 
numerous  other  similar  jobs  about 
the  ranch  the  year  around  which 
are  being  done  by  man  power. 


^Tractor  Chisel 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


Our  Heavy  Tractor  Chisel  is  made  to  use  with  the  larger  Tractors  for 
extreme  deep  chiseling  and  is  an  excellent  tool  for  preparing  the  ground 
for  Beans,  Beets  or  other  crops.  If  used  before  the  winter  rains  it  will 
open  up  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  ten  to  fourteen  inches,  aerating  the  soil 
and  allowing  the  moisture  to  penetrate  below  the  usual  plow  pan,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  almost  all  of  our  land. 

The  chisel  is  the  "A"  frame  type.  The  depth  is  regulated  by  turning 
the  hand  wheels;  one  hand  wheel  for  the  foretruck  and  one  each  for  the 
rear  wheels.  This  gives  a  three-point  suspension,  making  the  tool  follow 
the  contour  of  the  land  perfectly.        Made  in  6  and  8-ft.  widths. 

The  Kiilefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave.     Box  156  Arcade  P.  O.    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Samson 
Tra  c  tor 


Model  S-25 

Simplicity,  dominant  feature  of  the  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRAC- 
TOR, goes  hand  in  hand  with  efficiency.  Correct  design  and  few  and  ac- 
cessible working  parts  assure  low  up-keep  cost  and  long  life  to  the  GMC 
SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR. 

Thousands  of  owners  testify  that  where  the  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP 
TRACTOR  goes  the  farmer's  trouble  ceases.  This  is  its  record  for  nearly 
two  decades  of  trying  service  here  and  in  far  corners  of  the  earth. 

Mere  youths  are  successful  operators  of  the  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP 
TRACTOR,  and  in  the  emergency,  even  women  have  proved  equal  to  the 
task. 

The  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  performs  tasks  requiring 
the  power  of  ten  horses  and  does  the  work  better,  faster  and  cheaper  than  any 
other  power.  It  is  also  adapted  for  many  farm  labors  for  which  horses  are 
unsuited. 

The  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  is  simplicity  itself. 
Further  information  is  furnished  by  our  illustrated  booklet,  Better  Farming. 

Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  Company 

s         DIVISION  OF 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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ARE  YOUR  LIGHTS  LAWFUL? 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Valorous  San  Jose  traffic  officials 
had  probably  been  instructed  to  help 
out  the  treasury  by  capturing  a  few 
automobilists  whose  lights  were  not 
conforming  to  the  law.  There  are 
many  such;  and  we  are  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  an  impartial  local  en- 
richment by  such  means.  But  in  a 
case  that  recently  came  to  our  at- 
tention the  officials  were  apparently 
as  discreet  as  they  were  valorous. 
So  was  the  small  boy  we  once  saw 
robbing  the  blind  beggar's  box  of 
pennies.  Probably,  we  suppose,  the 
traffic  officials  whispered  together 
that  it  would  be  safest  for  them  to 
begin  on  a  Ford!  So  they  hailed 
our  friend  one  Sunday  night  re- 
cently and  after  about  ten  minutes 
of  various  kinds  of  testing  found  his 
Ford  lights  a  trifle  out  of  focus  and 
told  him  to  come  back  to  see  the 
judge  a  few  days  later.  He  lives 
near  San  Francisco  and  works  by 
the  week,  so  he  could  not  afford 
the  time  or  gasoline  required  for 
such  a  visit.  He  had  scraped  up  a 
little  money  for  the  first  payment  on 
Liberty  Bonds,  but  didn't  like  to  let 
go  of  that.  He  wrote  the  judge, 
asking  to  be  let  off  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  so  recently  had  the 
lights  tested  by  responsible  parties 
to  conform  to  the  law  and  because 
the  infraction  was  so  slight.  The 
judge  answered  that  he  could  avoid 
appearing  personally  if  he  would 
send  $5!  This  reduced  his  Liberty 
Bond  subscription  by  $50. 

The  writer,  when  driving  at  night 
and  meeting  other  machines,  aims  to 
fix  his  eyes  on  the  road  ahead  rather 
than  on  the  approaching  headlights. 
Even  -at  that,  when  meeting  some 
machines,  the  road  is  absolutely  in- 
visible until  the  glare  effect  has 
passed.  It  is  frequently  necessary 
to  slacken  speed  to  avoid)  possible 
accident  to  pedestrians  who  might 
step  onto  the  highway  at  that  time. 
This  is  bad  enough,  and  such  glare 
lights  are  10*0  per  cent  too  frequent, 
but  they  are  not  a  circumstance  to 
those  on  a  machine  which  the  writer 
recently  met  just  after  leaving  San 
Jose.  It  was  at  least  half  a  mile 
away,  but  not  a  particle  of  highway 
could  we  see  until  this  arrogant,  un- 
lawful and  supremely  dangerous 
light-hog  had  passed.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  pull  to  one  side  and  stop. 
We  presume  the  hog  passed  safely 
through  or  at  least  into  San  Jose 
without  official  rebuke.  He  was  not 
driving  a  Ford. 

Valorous  officials  of  San  Jose, 
would  it  be  in  order  for  you  to  stop 
also  these  flagrant  violators  of  all 
laws  of  safety,  since  you  have  so 
gloriously  conquered  a  dim  little 
Ford?   

TRACTOR  CORN  BINDER  ON 
PEAT. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Can  a  wheel  tractor  operate  a 
corn  binder  satisfactorily  in  the  peat 
soil  of  the  Delta,  where  ordinary 
farm  implements  require  extensions 
to  make  the  wheels  broader?  F.  F. 
Lyons  has  demonstrated  that  it  can. 
His  soil  is  about  as  peaty  as  any, 
though  a  little  sediment  has  mixed 
in  from  river  overflows  onto  what 
is  now  the  Terminus  tract  of  San 
Joaquin  county.  Half  of  his  400 
acres  of  corn  were  bdund  into  bun- 
dles to  shred  for  cattle  feed  this 
fall — and  it  was  some  corn,  too,  most 
of  it  10  to  12  feet  tall  and  plenty 
sturdy.  He  figured  that  with  his 
12-25  wheel  tractor  pulling  two 
corn  binders  faster  than  horses 
would  walk  he  could  put  the  corn 
through  a  husker  and  shredder  at 
about  the  same  total  price  he  could 
contract  for  it  to  be  hand  picked 
and  hauled — $15  per  acre.  But  with 
the  binders  and  shredder  he  got  it 
safely  in  with  least  possible  labor 
irritation  and  had  two  and  a  half 
to  three  tons  of  dry  fodder  per  acre 
in  addition.  Such  shredded  fodder 
last  year  fattened  500  cattle  for 
prime  market  prices  on  Mr.  Lyons' 
ranch.  It  is  figured  as  worth  at 
least  $15  per  acre.  The  left-hand 
tractor  drive  wheel  had  an  exten- 
sion, making  it  double  width.  A 
wheel  on  each  binder  had  long  lug 
extensions.  Everything  worked  beau- 
tifully so  far  as  traction  was  con- 


cerned, using  one  man  to  drive  the 
engine  and  one  to  handle  both  bind- 
ers. 


SWATH  ROD  ON  MOWER. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

To  the  Editor:  If  W.  R.  of  Max- 
well will  put  a  sleeve  over  the  out- 
side shoe  of  the  mower  and  run  a 
rod  forward  from  it  about  12  inches, 
then  bend  the  rod  sharply  back, 
having  it  long  enough  to  reach  the 
rear  end  of  the  swath  board  by  an 
upward  curve,  it  will  help  in  keep- 
ing the  alfalfa  from  falling  along 
the  edge  of  the  swath  in  the  way  of 
horses  and  mower  on  the  next 
round.  A  rod  about  upright  from 
the  shoe  will  help  support  the  long 
curved  one,  which  should  be  of  Nor- 
way iron,  so  it  will  bend  to  any 
curve  desired.  —  F.  D.  Williams, 
Napa. 

TRACTOR  PARADE  CALLED  OFF. 


The  tractor  parade  on  Market 
street  has  been  indefinitely  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  epidemic. 


Buy  Your  Moline  Tractor  Now 


You  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  Moline- 
Universal  if  you  delay  ordering. 

You  will  help  relieve  spring  congestion 
of  shipping  by  buying  now. 

You  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  become 
familiar  with  its  construction  and 
operation  before  the  spring  rush  and 
will  be  able  to  work  your  tractor  in 
on  belt  work  and  other  light  jobs. 

It  is  the  only  tractor  which  does  all  farm 
work  including  cultivating. 

One  man  operates  both  tractor  and  im- 
plement from  the  seat  of  the  imple- 
ment where  you  must  sit  in  order  to 
do  the  best  work. 


Tractor  and  implement  form  one  unit- 
backs  as  easily  as  it  goes  forward- 
turns  in  a  1 6-f  t.  circle. 

It  has  plenty  of  power  for  your  heaviest 
work,  yet  light  in  weight  to  operate 
economically  on  light  jobs.  All  the 
weight  on  two  big  drive  wheels— no 
dead  weight— no  extra  expense. 

Substantially  constructed'for  many  years 
of  service. 

Electric  lights  for  night  work  and  self 
starter  for  non-robust  labor. 

You  can  practically  double  your  efficiency 
— you  can  produce  more  food  with 
less  help.  You  will  need  it,  order  now. 


Write  today  for  full  information  and  name  of  your 
nearest  Moline  Dealer.  Address  Dept.  97. 

Moline  Plow  Co,,  Moline,  Illinois 

JMOLINg 
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Purebreds  Bring  Bigger  Profits 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  B.  H.  Whltten.J 


RELEASED  BY  BOARD  OF  CENSORS  FOR  GOOD  OF  FARMER 

IMPORTANT: — Over  85  per  cent  of  the  registered  animals  sold  in  the 
sales  this  fall  have  gone  to  farmers  making  their  first  purchases  of  pure- 
breds. At  the  recent  Modesto  sale  of  Holsteins  50  animals  went  to 
thirty-one  different  buyers,  and  nearly  every  animal  went  to  a  beginner. 

These  facts  show  the  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  Have  you  made  the 
start  with  purebreds?  If  not,  don't  remain  among  the  leaves  in  the  whirl- 
wind. Join  those  who  are  making  the  future  sure  for  themselves  by 
buying  the  kind  of  stock  that  practically  guarantees  Sure  Success. 


Why  raise  purebreds?  For  just 
one  reason — Greater  Profit.  With 
land,  labor,  feed  and  livestock  all 
going  higher,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
each  acre  produce  to  its  utmost,  and 
this  cannot  be  done  with  ordinary 
stock. 

Beef  cattle  that  weigh  only  1000 
pounds  at  three  years  and  have  thin 
backs  and  cat  hams  are  not  giving 
adequate  returns  for  the  precious 
feed  they  eat.  Boarder  dairy  cows 
that  produce  worthless  calves  are 
pro-Germane  of  the  insidious  and 
damaging  kind.  Ewes  that  shear  six 
pounds  and  produce  peewee  lambs 
are  robbing  the  nation  of  food  and 
clothing.  The  hog  that  eats  five 
and  a  half  pounds  of  feed  for  every 
pound  of  gain  is  not  only  a  profiteer 
but  an  alien  enemy. 

Seriously,  the  problem  is  most  im- 
portant. The  future  of  civilization, 
as  well  as  the  success  of  each  indi- 
vidual farmer,  depends  upon  making 
the  maximum  use  of  every  resource, 
and  ordinary  animals  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  go  on  wasting  precious 
feed.  They  must  go  the  way  of  the 
profiteer,  the  slacker  and  the  en- 
emy spy. 

The  purebred  is  the  animal  that 
solves  the  problem,  because  he  pro- 
duces the  greatest  amount  of  meat, 
milk  or  wool  from  the  feed  con- 
sumed. He  can  be  depended  upon 
not  only  to  do  this  with  certainty 
but  also  to  transmit  the  same  quali- 
ties to  his  offspring,  because  his 
good  points  have  been  bred  in  him, 
while  if  the  grade  has  any  good 
points  he  got  them  by  chance  and 
there  can  be  no  certainty  about  the 
quality  of  his  descendants. 

It  Is  an  established  fact  in  breed- 
ing that  "like  begets  like,"  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  be- 
cause certain  features  are  prominent 
in  the  parents  they  will  be  in  the 
offspring  also,  for  the  young  partake 
quite  as  much  of  the  characteristics 
of  their  ancestors  for  many  genera- 
tions back  as  they  do  of  their  par- 
ents. Consequently,  not  until  breed- 
ing has  been  carried  on  long  enough 
for  desired  qualities  to  become  fixed 
characteristics  can  the  reproduction 
of  these  qualities  be  depended  upon. 

A  grade  or  scrub  animal  possesses 
mixed  blood,  each  strain  warring  for 
supremacy,  and  even  though  it  may 
be  a  very  good  individual  it  is  apt 
to  reproduce  the  undesirable  quali- 


ties of  some  of  its  scrub  ancestry, 
to  the  detriment  of  its  offspring. 

But  for  many  years  back  the  an- 
cestors of  the  purebred  were  selected 
because  they  were  able  to  produce 
more  dollars'  worth  of  meat,  milk  or 
wool  than  the  average  animal  of  the 
time.  Their  offspring  were  carefully 
selected  and  mated,  and  this  process 
of  scientific  breeding  has  been  kept 
up  until  today,  when  we  buy  a  pure- 
bred animal,  we  buy  the  result  of 
generations  of  breeding  and  selec- 
tion. We  buy  a  long  line  of  an- 
cestors, every  one  of  which  ap- 
proached the  ideal  for  a  profit- 
making  animal,  and  we  can  depend 
upon  the  animal  to  transmit  its  good 
qualities  to  its  offspring. 

So  you  see  a  pedigree  simply  rep- 
resents a  method  of  keeping  track  of 
the  parents  of  an  animal  and  keep- 
ing undesirable  blood  out.  It  is  a 
guarantee  of  what  is  back  of  the 
animal — of  what  has  contributed  to 
its  make-up.  It  is  what  enables  you 
to  carry  on  your  work  with  cer- 
tainty when  otherwise  it  would  be 
only  a  game  of  chance. 

One  of  the  national  breed  associa- 
tions has  proposed  the  slogan,  "A 
purebred  cow  on  every  farm."  This 
should  be  taken  up  by  all  breed  asso- 
ciations and  a  universal  slogan,  "A 
purebred  female  on  every  farm," 
should  be  adopted.  It  isn't  neces- 
sary to  urge  purebred  herds.  Let  a 
farmer  get  one  purebred  female  and 
give  her  an  opportunity  to  prove 
herself  alongside  of  grades,  and 
nothing  else  will  be  necessary  to 
persuade  him  to  change  his  entire 
herd  over.  He  will  find  purebreds 
best  by  every  test. 

How  about  you,  Mr.  Reader?  Have 
you  any  purebreds  in  your  herd? 
If  not,  why  not?  It  is  said  that 
prejudice  lives  on  ignorance,  and  if 
you  are  prejudiced  against  pure- 
breds like  as  not  it  is  because  you 
are  ignorant  of  their  superior  money- 
making  qualities.  Get  a  purebred 
female.  Put  her  to  the  test.  Make 
her  prove  her  additional  worth  over 
grades.  Give  her  a  fair  chance  and 
she'll  make  good.  She'll  convince 
you  that,  no  matter  how  well  grades 
have  been  paying  you,  purebreds 
will  pay  you  a  whole  lot  better. 
She'll  start  you  on  the  road  to 
greater  prosperity  than  you  have 
ever  before  enjoyed.  For  that's  her 
business. 


Present  Condition  of  Our  Ranges 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Not  since  1904  have  the  ranges  of 
California  had  anything  like  the 
start  they  have  this  year.  Through- 
out the  State  there  is  a  good  thick 
setting  of  grass.  The  weather  fol- 
lowing the  rain  has  been  good  grow- 
ing weather,  with  enough  sun  to 
give  some  substance  to  the  herbage. 
Under  any  circumstances  our  ranges 
are  now  practically  safe  for  the  sea- 
son and  prices  on  provender  in  the 
remoter  districts  have  gone  down  to 
stay.  Many  a  man  who  was  won- 
dering if  he  had  saved  enough  hay 
and  fodder  to  carnr  him  through  the 
winter  now  feels  on  easy  street,  for 
already  the  new  grass  affords  suf- 
ficient feed  to  carry  stock  through 
till  frost,  snow  or  any  other  feed- 
time  comes.  For  there  are  not 
many  men  who  are  badly  overstocked 
this  year.  We  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  learn  the  lesson  of  over- 
stocking our  ranges,  many  of  which 
have  been  sadly  depreciated  in  value 
and  carrying  capacity  by  this  prac- 
tice. Sheep  ranges  have  suffered 
especially.  The  forest  service  has 
done  much  to  assist  in  rebuilding 


overfed  ranges  under  its  control  by 
a  strict  limitation  of  stock,  accepted 
and  a  careful  ranging  of  the  stock 
by  attention  to  old  watering  places 
and  springs  and  by  the  opening  of 
new  ones  to  obviate  unnecessary 
travel  for  range  animals. 

SPLENDID  START  TniS  YEAR. 

This  year,  with  a  good  start  on 
the  range,  there  will  be  a  good  op- 
portunity to  let  it  grow  and  get  a 
good  seeding.  John  Gray  of  the 
forest  service  on  South  Mountain  in 
Trinity  county  showed  us  a  section 
of  range  which  had  been  shut  off 
from  cattle  to  the  second  season.  It 
had  been  getting  very  bare  and  suf- 
fering from  serious  erosion.  When 
we  saw  it  there  was  a  good  over- 
growth of  native  grasses  and  wild 
oats  and  it  was  the  best  piece  of 
range  on  the  mountain  side.  If  some 
portions  of  our  ranges  could  be  set 
aside  for  a  year  or  two,  or  at  any 
rate  not  grazed  till  fall,  they  could, 
with  a  little  seeding  and  attention, 
be  brought  back  to  their  old  carry- 
ing capacity. 

Now  that  stock  is  so  valuable,  it 


Your  Daughter  and  an  Empire 

can  positively  relieve  you  of  the  tiresome,  irksome  dis- 
agreeable task  of  milking.  You  and  your  sons  can  spead 
more  time  in  the  fields  both  morning  and  eveniag. 


Empire  Milking  Machines  are  so 
simple — so  easy  to  operate — that  a 
boy  or  girl  can  milk  the  entire  herd 
with  it  in  less  time  than  it  took  you 
and  your  hired  hands. 

Hard  milkers  or  easy  milkers — nerv- 
ous or  calm  cows  —  large  or  small 
teats — even  or  uneven  udders — make 
no  difference  to  the  Empire.  It 
milks  them  all.  And  the  teat  cups 
stay  on  without  surcingles. 


The  New  Empire  Super-Simple 
Pulsator  has  no  piston.  Nothing 
to  wear  and  lose  va  •  m .  Its  actio* 
is  regular  and  positive,  gentle  ami 
soothing  to  the  cow.  Ussally  pro- 
duces greater  milk  flow  and  length- 
ens period  of  lactation. 

Learn  the  details.  Have  the  Um- 
pire dealer  in  your  locality  gire  you 
a  demonstration.     Write  for  eer 

1918  Catalog  No.  45, 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

BLOOMFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

Chicago.  111.  Denver.  Colo.  Montreal  Toronto  Wiaaipeg,  Cmm. 

Also  manufacturer*  of  Empire  Cream  Separator*.  Gasoline  Engines  and  Farm  Utuiaii  Plnta 


m  m* 

MILKING  MACHINES 


FUIMUS  FARMS  JERSEYS 

HAVE  BOTH  TYPE  AND  PRODI  (  THIN. 
We  exhibited  four  calves  at  the  California  State  Fair.  1918.    We  were  awarded — 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Cow,  Junior  Champion  Heifer,  Junior  Ghiunpion  Rail.  First 
Senior  Bull  Calf.  First  Senior  Heifer  Calf,  First  Junlar  Heifer  U.ni.  Third 

Get  of  Sire.    If  you  want  our  kind  write  or  call. 

J.  E.  WHERRELL,   ■    1581  Sedgwick  St.,    •    Riverside,  Cai. 


CHESTER  WHITES  FOR  PROFIT 

a^^rts.9  MARCH  BOARS 

They  are  the  selection  of  all  our  pigs  farrowed  in  March  and  give  cxoclleat  promise. 

We  offer  these  five  at  $50  each — first  come  first  served. 

HIGHLANDER,  1MB  SI. Mo  GRAND  CHAMPION  BOAB,  HEADS  OUR  IIRRD. 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM  Box  3»«  LAKEPORT,  CAL. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE.    I»l    It  A  mo A  BIJX.. 


Wo  Offer  for  Sale  a  Son  of 

Colantha  Sir  Pontiac  Aggie 

and  from  a  28-pound  dam.    Beautifully  marked,  straight  and  right. 

GOTStlALL  3k  MAGRUDER,  -  Rlpon.  Cal. 


Califoriia  Breeders  SS,£2 
$350,000.00  ISM 

cattle  in  our  sales,  under  the  most  stringent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  organ- 
ization in  America.  Satisfied  buysrs  have 
been  the  rule  in  all  our  sales. 
CALIFORNIA  SRERDEtS  SALES  &  PGDMRU  CO. 
C.  L.  H.OnES  Sates  Hssoror.  Ssno—H.  Col. 


will  pay  to  go  to  some  expense  in 
this  matter  of  conserving  our  grass 
and  putting  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
Various  conditions  govern  our  choice 
of  winter  ranges  and  nobody  can 
generalize  on  their  management.  But 


RHQADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stick  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  hi  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1801-3-fl  So.  Mala  St..  Los  Abet  Ira.  Cal 


In 
PArtro 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towoe 

87-40  First  SU.  San  Francisco 
Blake.  Moffitt  &  Towoe.    Loa  AnceSas 
Make.  M-r  .11  Co.  Portland.  Or. 


CALIFORNIA  HOO  ROOK. 

Price  $2  PootnoM 
Market  »».  Boo  Froneasco 
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More  Dollars 

From  Your  Dairy 


JnOWYovl  Can 
M   Get  ALL  the 
"  Butter-Fat  Profits 
from  Your  Herd 

YOUR  cows  are  all  right.  The 
butter  fat  is  in  their  milk, 
but  you  are  wasting  this  precious 
profit  by  using  old  -  fashioned 
separation  methods  or  an  old  or 
inferior  separator.  Swedish 
farmers  won't  tolerate  such  ex- 
travagance. They  have  to  make 
every  penny  possible.  That's  why  the 
best  cream  separator  in  the  world — 
the  Viking  —  is  made  in  Sweden. 
You  can  profit  at  once  by  the  work 
they  do.    Start  today.    Get  a 


Made  in  the  Largest  Separator 
Factory  in  the  World 

It  is  lower  in  price  and  greater  in  ca- 
pacity than  other  separators  of  equal 
rating.  It  is  guaranteed  to  skim  down 
to  a  mere  trace.  It  gets  you  every 
possible  penny's  worth  of  butter  fat 
that  is  in  the  milk. 

More  Than  One  Million  In  Use 

In  every  country  in  the  world  where 
good  dairying  is  conducted,  you  will 
find  Vikings,  not  only  because  of  the 
profitable  work  they  do,  but  also  be- 
cause of  their  construction.  Made  of 
the  finest  Swedish  iron  and  best  tool 
steel,  the  Viking  is 

Guaranteed  for  a  Lifetime 

It  is  the  simplest  and  easiest-running 
separator  on  the  market  today.  Oper- 
ation starts  at  a  touch  on  the  handle. 
Bowl  cleaned  thoroughly  in  3  minutes. 
Investigate.  Go  to  the  Viking  dealer 
in  your  town  and  see  it  in  operation. 
Get  o*tr  books.  They  are  full  of  facts 
for  farmers.  Every  one  a  profit  payer. 

Even  though 
you  don't 
think  you  will 
ever  buy  a 
Viking,  send 
for  them. 
They're  free. 


Write 
for 
These 
Two 

FREE 
Books 


Swedish 
Separator 
Company 

Dept.  BD 
507  So.  Wells 

Street 
Chicago,  III. 


wire  fences  will  help.  Farming  for 
winter  keep  is  being  more  widely 
practiced,  so  that  silage,  corn,  stover 
and  roughage  of  all  kinds  mav  help 
out  the  range.  More  cheap  shelter 
sheds  are  being  provided  and,  after 
the  war,  when  hay  is  not  so  dear 
more  of  it  will  be  used— all  to  the 
lasting  benefit  of  our  range  and 
grass  lands. 

RANGES  INJURED  BY  PREMATURE 
PASTURING. 

We  often  turn  out  on  the  summer 
range  too  early,  without  any  regard 
to  the  season,  and  if  the  grass  has 
not  had  a  good  start  much  damage 
is  done  to  the  young  stand  of  grass 
Range  management  is  not  the  least 
important  branch  of  the  science  of 
forestry,  and  it  has  to  be  backed  by 
judgment  and  experience.  If  Mr 
Gray's  system  of  resting  a  portion  of 
the  ranges  is  carried  out  universally, 
it  must  result  in  permanent  benefit 
to  them  and  increased  condition  on 
the  stock.  The  way  some  sheep 
ranges  are  mismanaged  is  a  dis- 
grace. As  every  stockman  knows, 
overstocking  is  a  losing  game.  To 
judge  a  range  according  to  the  year 
is  his  business.  And  to  thin  it  down 
on  a  falling  market  requires  courage 
and  decision.  To  add  to  the  grass- 
producing  properties  of  a  range  by 
range  management  is  not  so  often 
practiced.  In  times  of  peace  prepare 
for  war.  In  a  year  of  good  grass 
like  the  present  one  there  is  a  good 
opportunity  to  prepare  the  range  for 
dry  years  by  not  overstocking. 


ATTRACTIVE  FEATURES  AT  CALI- 
FORNIA INTERNATIONAL. 

According  to  the  present  plans  of 
the  projectors,  this  show  is  sched- 
uled to  open  November  16. 

Among  the  attractive  features  of 
the  California  International  Live- 
stock Show  will  be  the  horses  from 
the  R.  B.  Pemberton  stables  of  Chi- 
cago. These  horses  are  of  interna- 
tional fame  as  high  jumpers  and  ex- 
hibition horses,  and  among  them 
will  be  several  champions  from  va- 
rious classes. 

S.  E.  Kramer  of  the  Seventh  Ave- 
nue Riding  School  of  San  Francisco 
has  entered  ten  horses  in  the  various 
classes  and  has  authorized  the  an- 
nouncement of  first  and  second  prizes 
for  the  best  lady  rider,  side  or  cross 
saddle. 

Mrs.  Winslow  Anderson  of  San 
Francisco  has  entered  two  of  her 
famous  horses. 

In  the  cattle  classes  the  Congdon 
&  Battles  Company  of  Yakima, 
Wash.,  have  entered  the  only  Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle  in  the  breeding 
classes  in  the  entire  livestock  show. 
O.  V.  Battles,  a  director  of  the 
Aberdeen-Angus  Association,  has  au- 
thorized the  distribution  of  $500  in 
trophies  in  the  various  classes  of 
this  breed.  The  only  other  showing 
of  Angus  cattle  will  be  those  shown 
by  the  University  of  California, 
which  will  have  a  number  of  Angus 
steers. 

From  the  present  indications  of 
the  poultry  and  carload  exhibits,  the 
swine  and  sheep  tents  will  be  taxed 
to  their  capacity.  In  the  poultry 
tents  plans  have  been  made  for 
building  additions  to  the  present 
generous  quarters. 

Among  the  features  in  the  moving 
picture  and  lecture  halls  will  be  the 
films  from  Frank  Hardy,  secretary 
of  the  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago,  showing  all  the 
prize-winning  Shorthorns  at  the  Chi- 
cago International  Livestock  Show. 
Films  of  the  famous  Hereford  prize- 
winners of  Chicago  will  likewise  be 
shown. 


BEWARE  OF  THESE  FAKIRS. 

Several  men  are  going  through  the 
rural  sections  of  California,  repre- 
senting themselves  as  agents  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department,  sell- 
ing books  to  ranchers  purported  to 
explain  how  income  tax  returns 
should  be  made.  They  are  asking 
$5  for  a  book  that  it  is  said  can  be 
bought  at  any  book  store  for  25c. 
They  do  rapid-fire  work,  selling  a 
large  number  of  copies  in  a  section, 
and  then  moving  on  to  another  sec- 
tion before  the  ranchers  get  wise  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  duped. 
Don't  let  these  bunco  artists  get  you. 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

to  get  your  new 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

WITH  butter  prices  soaring  no  cream  producer  can  afford  to  go 
another  month  without  a  New  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

This  is  true  whether  you  have  no  separator,  or  an  inferior  or  half- 
worn-out  machine,  or  even  an  old  style  De  Laval. 

In  cold  weather  your  waste  of  butter-fat  is  relatively  greater,  either 
with  gravity  skimming  or  a  poor  separator;  and  at  present  prices  for 
cream  a  De  Laval  would  very  soon  pay  for  itself  out  of  its  own  savings. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or, 
if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Alpha  Gasoline  and  Distillate  Engines,  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos,  Acme 
Enxilage  Cutters  and  Blowers.  Irrigation  Equipment,  Centrifugal  and 
Deep  Well  Pumps  and  Alpha  Spraying  Outfits.  Catalogs  of  any 
of  our  lines  mailed  upon  request. 

61  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
50,000    BRANCHES    AND    LOCAL    AGENCIES    THE    WORLD  OVER 


Nobody  Believers 

that  the  registered  Holsteins  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  for  A.  W.  Morris  &  So«»  will 
bring'  anywhere  near  what  they  are  worth,  so  it  is  bound  to  be  bargain  dar  tor  the 
shrewd  buyers  who  are  on  hand  on  sale  day. 

But  you  can  gamble  your  last  dollar  on  one  thing — EVERY  SINGLE  ANIMAL  WILT,  BE 
SOLD  ABSOLUTELY  WITHOUT  RESERVE  OR  LIMIT  TO  THE  HIGHEST  BIDDER,  no 

matter  how  small  the  bid  may  be,  for  that  is  the  Morris  way  of  doiag  business. 

90  Registered  Holstein  Cows 
15  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

including  dome  of  the  most  famous  producers  and  breeding  cows  in  tke  Morris  herd, 
three  of  them  with  records  of  30  to  over  33  pounds  butter  in  7  days,  30  of  them  with 
records  from  20  to  over  29  pounds  butter  in  7  days,  30  of  them  with,  yearly  records  up 
to  over  24.000  pounds  milk  and  over  1,000  pounds  butter:  daughters  of  Prince  Selsche 
Walker:  King  Mead  of  Riverside:  Ignaro  De  Kol;  Juliana  King  of  Riverside:  Seglfl  Pontine 
De  Kol  Burke:  Alcartra  Polkadot  Corrector;  De  Kol  Burke;  De  Kol  Hengerrcld  Burke: 
Colantha  Sir  Pontiac  A  aggie;  and  others  of  equally  rich  breeding. 

Just  weigh  in  your  mind  the  tremendous  accomplishments  of  those  families  past  and  pres- 
ent, and  the  wonderful  future  certainty  of  their  performance,  and  then  consider  that  To 
or  more  of  these  females  are  bred  to 

PRINCE  GELSCHE  WALKER — KING  MEAD  OF  RIVERSIDF — KINO  MORCO  ALCAR- 
TRA— SEGIS  PONTIAC  DE  KOL  BdKKK — SIR  AAGGIE  DK  KOL  ACMM 
— KING  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC  20TH, 

EVERY  ONE  OF  WHICH  HAS  SIRED  A  WORLD'S  RECORD  DAUGHTER  OR  HAS 

FOR  A  DAM  A  COW  THAT  HAS  MADE  ONE  OR  MORE  WORLD'S  RECORDS. 

Dairymen: — This  will  be  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  buy  the  world's  moat 
famous  Holstein  blood  at  bargain  prices,  and  besides  the  great  cowh  yon  will  havo  an 
opportunity  to  buy  a  bull  to  suit  your  needs,  whether  for  a  registered  herd  hoader  or  a 
choice  registered  bull  to  head  your  grade  herd. 

The  sale  will  be  held  on  the  Morris  Farm,  4  14  miles  northeast,  of 

Woodland,  Cat,  Tuesday,  Nov.  12, 1918 


EVERY    ANIMAL  FOSITIVKI.Y 
GUARANTEED  TO  BE  A  BREEDER. 


NO  ANIMAL  IN  THE  SALE 
IS  TUBERCl  I, IN  TKSTED. 


Write  for  catalog. 


California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Company 

J.  M.  Henderson,  Jr.,  Pres.  C.  L.  Hugheu,  Sales  Manager, 

Sacramento,  California. 
Auctioneers — Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Col.  Cy  N.  Clark. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


0ire*  (Srt.test  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 
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Growing  a  Boar  Pig  for  a  Herd  Header 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Preos  by  R.  H.  Whltten.] 

buggy  whip  and  walk  him  about  a 
mile  a  day.  You  can  train  him  so 
that  he  will  respond  to  a  mere  touch 
of  the  whip. 

While  the  boar  is  young  and 
growing  he  needs  a  ration  heavy  in 
protein,  but  as  he  matures  the  ra- 
tion should  be  gradually  changed  so 
that  he  will  have  only  enough  pro- 
tein for  maintenance,  except  during 
the  breeding  season,  when  the 
amount  of  protein  should  be  in- 
creased. 

'  No  young  boar  can  develop  the 
maximum  of  bone  and  muscle  unless 
the  proper  feeds  are  provided; 
neither  can  he  develop  into  a  pre- 
potent breeder  without  plenty  of 
exercise,  regardless  of  the  feed  pro- 
vided. But  the  combination  of  the 
two  strengthens  bone,  hardens  mus- 
cles    and     develons  constitutional 


A  well  grown  out  boar  that  kIiowh  breeding 
qualities  as  well  as  size. 


Have  you  bought  a  young  boar  at 
one  of  the  shows  this  fall?  Or  do 
you  intend  to  buy  one  at  the  Los 
Angeles  or  San'  Francisco  shows,  or 
direct  from  some  breeder?  Good! 
Hope  you  get  a  corking  good  one, 
for  the  opportunities  for  a  top-notch 
boar  to  make  a  name  for  himself 
never  were  better.  But  good  breed- 
ing must  be  supplemented  by  proper 
care  and  feeding  if  you  expect  him 
to  win  fame  for  himself  and  profit 
for  you. 

When  you  buy  a  young  boar  for 
a  future  sire,  or  pick  out  one  in 
your  own  herd  for  that  purpose, 
don't  put  him  in  with  a  lot  of  other 
young  pigs,  for  if  you  do  he  will  not 
get  the  attention  he  should  have. 
Put  him  in  a  pen  with  another  boar 
of  his  own  age  or  a  little  younger, 
and  keep  them  together  constantly 
so  that  they  will  not  fight.  If  it  is 
ever  necessary  to  remove  his  com- 
panion for  a  long  enough  time  so 
that  they  will  forget  each  other, 
don't  attempt  to  put  them  together 
again  if  they  are  over  six  months 
old.  Instead,  put  a  barrow  in  with 
him,  or  a  smaller  runt  pig  that  will 
run  instead  of  fight. 

Often  a  growing  boar  can  be  in- 
duced to  eat  more  by  putting  a  runt 
in  with  him,  for,  true  to  his  name, 
he  doesn't  want  the  runt  to  get  any 
of  the  grain  or  slop,  and  he  eats 
more  than  he  otherwise  would.  But 
in  this  case  his  exercise  must  be  in- 
creased to  correspond. 

Don't  ever  put  a  sow  in  with  him. 
It  may  teach  him  to  rant,  and  a 
ranting  boar  can  ruin  himself  in  a 
few  hours.  For  the  same  reason 
don't  have  him  in  a  field  where  he 
will  be  separated  from  gilts  or  sows 
only  by  hog  fencing.  Keep  him  in 
a  field  surrounded  by  a  tight-board 
fence,  or.  if  this  is  impossible,  have 
the  pens  each  side  of  him  empty  or 
occupied  by  barrows. 

Don't  stuff  the  boar  and  make  him 
fat  just  to  look  nice  to  visitors  and  to 
have  them  comment  on  him.  A  real 
breeder  knows  that  a  boar's  growth 
the  first  year  should  be  in  frame, 
bone  and  muscle,  and  that  if  he  is 
developing  properly  he  will  not  put 
on  any  fat,  but  will  grow  tall,  long 
and  rangy.  He  will  be  developing  a 
frame  that  he  can  fill  out  later. 

Don't  let  him  gain  more  than  1% 
pounds  per  day  at  any  time.  He 
cannot  grow  faster  than  this  with- 
out a  part  of  the  gain  being  in  fat, 
and  if  a  young  boar  is  allowed  to 
take  on  fat  be  will  be  stunted  and 
injured  as  a  breeder.  He  will  not  be 
as  large  at  maturity  as  the  boar  of 
lighter  weight,  whose  growth  is  en- 
tirely in  bone  and  muscle;  neither 
will  ho  have  as  vigorous  a  constitu- 
tion. 

Give  him  a  variety  of  feed,  but 
do  not  overfeed.  Allow  him  only 
what  he  will  clean  up  in  twenty 
minutes,  and  if  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  the  desired  growth  get  him 
to  eat  more  by  increasing  his  appe- 
tite thro'igh  additional  exercise.  In- 
crease the  feed  only  as  his  appetite 
increases  and  as  he  cleans  up  the 
feed  quickly. 

The  importance  of  exercise  cannot 
be  emphasised  too  strongly.  Gener- 
ally if  a  boar  Is  on  alfalfa  pasture 
he  will  talte  enough  exercise  of  his 
own  accord,  but  if  he  does  not,  or 
if  he  is  in  a  dry  lot  where  there  is 
no  inducement  for  him  to  exercise, 
and  he  acts  sluggish  and  lazy,  he 
should  he  forced  to  take  enough  ex- 
ercise to  keep  him  in  "athletic"  con- 
dition.     Get    behind    him    with  a 


vigor.  It  gives  you  a  boar  that  will 
both  look  right  and  breed  right. 


DON'T  MISS  THE  MORRIS  SALE. 

If  anyone  has  any  doubts  as  to 
the  profitable  future  of  the  purebred 
dairy  cattle  business,  he  merely 
needs  to  read  the  reports  of  the  fall 
sales.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
so  many  thinking  farmers  changed 
from  grades  to  purebreds  as  right 
now.  Not  all  farmers  can  own  en- 
tire purebred  herds  immediately,  but 
there  are  very  few  who  cannot  make 
a  start  in  the  right  direction  if  they 
will  make  up  their  minds  to  do  so. 

At  the  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  sale, 
to  be  held  at  their  farm,  Woodland, 
Thursday,  November  12,  farmers 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  se- 
cure foundation  Holsteins  of  the 
highest  quality.  Over  90  cows  and 
15  bulls  will  be  offered,  all  bred 
along  heaVy-producing  lines,  and 
many  of  the  females  carrying  calves 


by  some  of  the  most  noted  bulls  of 
the  breed. 

Plan  to  attend  and  take  your 
check  book  along.  You  can't  attend 
this  great  sale  without  wanting  to 
take  home  some  of  the  good  stock 
that  will  be  offered. 


ELLIOTT-BRANDT  HERD  MAKES 
HIGH  RECORD. 

The  Elliott  -  Brandt  Rancho  of 
Owensmouth  was  awarded  the  high- 
est scores  in  the  milk  and  cream 
testing  contest  at  the  Liberty  Fair 
grounds  last  week.  The  score  for 
both  milk  and  cream  was  98.5  per 
cent,  which  is  above  perfect,  as 
scoring  is  always  done  on  the  basis 
of  98  points. 

The  judging  was  done  by  C.  F. 
Hoyt,  U.  S.  Milk  Inspector.  There 
were  about  forty  dairies  and  cream- 
eries entered  in  the  contest,  but  the 
Elliott-Brandt  Guernseys  carried  off 
the  honors  with  ease. 


How  the  packers  have  helped 
to  develop  good  stockyards 

—and  how  this  has  benefited  you  as  a  producer 


WHOSE  job  is  it  to  provide 
and  maintain  stockyards,  or 
markets,  for  the  open  buying  and 
selling  of  cattle? 

Who  shall  see  that  these  mar- 
kets have  good  pens  where  your 
stock  can  be  properly  watered,  fed 
and  taken  care  of  until  sold? 

Stockyards,  in  early  days,  were 
not  efficiently  managed,  and  were 
not  financially  attractive  to  inves- 
tors, except  in  the  largest  markets. 

As  the  packers  built  their  big- 
capacity  plants  at  the  various  live- 
stock centers,  they  naturall}' 
became  interested  in  helping  to 
develop  adequate  stockyards  facil- 
ities, where  stock  raisers  could 
ship  their  animals. 

The  present  high  efficiency  of 
most  of  the  principal  stockyards  is 
due  largely  to  the  time,  the  effort, 
and  the  money  the  packers  have 
put  into  them. 


All  stockyards,  including  those  in 
which  packers  are  interested,  are 
conducted  as  public  market  places 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

They  are  open  to  all  —  to  pro- 
ducer, commission  man,  dealer, 
speculator,  the  packer's  buyer  — 
and  with  exactly  the  same  rights 
to  each. 

Packer-ownership  gives  no  spe- 
cial advantages  to  the  packer  and 
no  control  over  live-stock  prices. 

These  spot-cash  markets  have 
been  a  factor  of  very  great  impor- 
tance in  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  live-stock  industry. 

If  stockyards  efficiency  can  be 
increased  by  Government  owner- 
ship and  operation,  all  well  and 
good.  Swift  &  Company  is  con- 
tent to  stand  on  its  record  of  hav- 
ing helped  the  live-stock  industry 
by  the  part  it  has  played  in  devel- 
oping these  market  places. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  22,000  stockholders 
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LIBEETY  FAIR  ASSURED. 

Rumors  that  the  Liberty  Pair  will 
not  be  held  have  been  squelched  by 
a  public  announcement  from  the  fair 
authorities  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the  en- 
terprise will  be  staged  just  as  soon 
as  the  city  health  department  will 
permit  the  opening  of  the  gates. 

An  added  entry  list  is  promised 
for  the  California  Liberty  Fair  on 
the  opening  date,  and  every  exhibit 
will  be  in  place.  In  addition  to  the 
many  other  features  in  connection 
with  the  opening  there  will  be  a  gi- 
gantic celebration,  which  promises 
to  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
California  history. 

There  is  much  that  might  be  said 
regarding  the  great  world  war.  How- 
ever, at  this  time  Californians  are 
coming  together  in  an  effort  to  show 
that  victory  means  a  final  end  of 
carnage  and  bloodshed,  and  the 
world  is  to  be  made  safe  for  democ- 
racy largely  by  the  splendid  work 
the  American  troops  have  done  and 
are  doing  in  the  great  world  war. 

The  Government  exhibit,  partly  in 
place,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  educational  exhibits  ever  sent 
to  thq  West.  Much  has  been  said  re- 
garding this  wonderful  display,  but 
to  be  properly  appreciated  it  must 
be  seen.  The  student,  the  merchant, 
the  manufacturer,  the  capitalist,  the 
farmer  and  the  laborer  will  have  a 
part  in  this  great  display.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  it  is  educational— it  is 
instructive — and  includes  the  mi- 
nutest detail  in  connection  with  the 
world  war  and  with  the  food  plans 
for  conservation  now  in  progress. 

With  nearly  2000  head  of  live- 
stock already  on  the  grounds  or  in 
shipment  to  Los  Angeles,  the  live- 
stock display  of  the  fair  will  be  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  any  fair 
held  in  the  Western  States.  These 
cattle  have  been  sent  here  with  the 
idea  of  giving  the  stockmen  of  Cali- 
fornia new  ideas  along  breeding 
lines.  This  stock  is  the  best  the 
United  States  affords  and  many  of 
the  prize  cattle  will  remain  in  South- 
ern California.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  an  auction  to  be  held 
on  the  grounds,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  men  who  intend  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  stock  raising  and 
stock  breeding  in  California  will  be 
bidders  for  these  prize  animals. 

C.  R.  Thomas,  manager  of  the 
livestock  department  of  the  fair,  is 
overjoyed.  Every  pen  has  been  taken 
and  entries  signed,  and  many  of  the 
pens  are  now  occupied  with  prize 
stock.  This  means  that  this  offering 
will  again  be  educational. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made 
in  the  other  departments  whereby 
the  goats,  sheep  and  hogs  will  be 
taken  care  of,  and  the  $60,000  in 
premiums  will  be  distributed  as  soon 
as   the  judges'   awards   are  made. 

In  the  cattle  barns  are  the  herds 
of  the  Miller-Maxwell  Company  of 
Pueblo  Springs;  the  ebony  Aberdeen- 
Angus  herd  of  Congdon  &  Battles  of 
Yakima,  Wash.;  the  Canadian  prize- 
winning  herd  of  the  Curtice  Cattle 
Company  of  Peaceful  Valley  Rancho, 
Calgary,  Alberta;  the  Hereford  herd 
of  the  Wyoming  Corporation  of 
Cheyenne;  the  Hereford  herd  of 
A.  B.  Cook  of  Townsend,  Mont.,  and 
the  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  herd  of 
William  Henn  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Better  results  guaranteed ! 

To  insure  maximum  results  from  work,  growth  or  production,  all  stock 
need  a  tonic.  My  Stock  Powders  increase  the  proportion  of  flesh  and  energy 
animals  get  from  the  feed — produce  perfect  digestion  and  keep  the  systems 
toned  up  and  worm-free.  As  a  result,  horses  do  better  work,  cows  yield 
more  milk,  hogs  make  faster  gains. 

Dr.  LeGear's  Stock  Powders 

(my  personal  prescription) 

are  the  most  resultful  tonic  and  conditoner  for  all  domestic  animals,  both  to 
prevent  and  cure  ailments.  The  formula  for  these  powders  has  been  care- 
fully worked  out  from  my  26  years'  yeterinary  practice,  and  /  know  they 
will  prove  as  profitable  to  you  as  they  have  to  thousands  of  stock  raisers 
Dr.  LeGear's  Stock  Powders  put  digestion  in  fine  condition,  expel  worms, 
make  pure,  rich  blood,  and  keep  animals  stronger  and  healthier  all  around, 
because  they  insure  animals  getting  full  nourishment  from  the  feed,  and  also 
eliminate  tendencies  to  sickness.  They  are  an  excellent  remedy  for  coughs, 
colds,  distemper, kidney  troubles, loss  of  appetite,  hide-bound, loss  of  flesh,  etc. 

You  try  them  at  my  risk 

My  stock  Powders  are  my  own  prescription,  used  with  constant  success  during  my 
twenty-six  years  of  actual  practice,  and  are  guaranteed  to  do  all  that  I  claim  for  them. 
If  they  do  not  really  benefit  your  stock,  your  dealer  is  authorized  to  refund  your  money. 
Dr.  LeGear's  Dr.  LeGear's  Antiseptic  Dr.  LeGear's 

Poultry  Powder  Healing  Powder  Lice  Killer 

keeps  hens  healthy,  insures  cleanses,  drys  and  heals  (powdered)  rids  your  flock 
winter  eggs,  and  means  sores  and  cuts  quickly.  quickly  of  lice,  protects 
more  profits  to  you.  Handy  to  use.  chicks,  etc. 

Free  sample— ask  your  dealer 

Dr.  LeGear's  Remedies  are  sold  by  40,000  of  the  best  dealers — never  by  peddlers.  Ask 
your  dealer  today  for  liberal  free  sample  package  of  Dr.  LeGear's  Stock  Powders  or 
Dr.  LeGear's  Poultry  Powder,  and  get  a  free  copy  of  Dr.  LeGear's  Stock  and  Poultry 
Book.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  the  samples  and  books,  ask  him  to  write  us  for  them.  We 
will  supply  him  promptly. 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Co.,  767  Howard  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Dr.  L.  D.  UGetr, 

V.S.  (in Surgeon's 
Robe),  Graduate 
of  Ontario  Vet- 
erinary College 
(Toronto.  Oan.  t. 
1892.  National- 
ity famous  spec- 
ialist in  treat- 
ment of  stock 
and  poultry. 
86  years  actual 
veterinary 
practice. 


TAMW  ORTttS 

(The  Bacon  Hoe) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

nature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM. 
W   ft.  Penraon.  Prim.  Woodland.  Cat 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshires 

FOR  SALE. 

Brood  Sows,  litters  at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts. 
Best  families. 

Finest  individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 
Call  or  write. 

Address  F.  V.  GORDON  or  F.  A.  LANGDON,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Perris,  Cal. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


An  ounce  of  "Eureka" 
means  $  $  to  you 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  gives 
long  life  to  harness.  That 
means  dollars  to  you.  Pro- 
tects leather  fiber  from  dust, 
sweat  and  moisture,  which 
cause  rot.  Replaces  the  nat- 
ural oils  that  have  dried  out. 
Keeps  harness  strong,  flex- 
ible and  jet  black.  No  animal 
oils  in  "Eureka";  rats,  mice 
and  other  rodents  dislike  it 
and  won't  gnaw  harness 
dressed  with 


EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 

MADE  BY  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (California) 


Sheep  Bred  for  Fine  Wool  and  Heavy  Lambs 

For  many  years  I  have  used  only  the  best  registered  Rambouillet  rams  I  could  find. 
The  results  are  seen  in  the  young  stock  now  offered  for  sale.  Investigate  and  you 
will  get  splendid  stock. 

E.  C.  SPEAR,  St.  Helena 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

LWeetock  breeders  all  oyer  the  State  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes  repard- 
inr  their  sale*.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc 


The  Dairy. 

W.  H.  Ginn  &  Sons'  sale  of  regis- 
tered Holsteins  at  Corcoran  real- 
ized an  average  of  $180  a  head. 
The  average  was  low  because  there 
were  33  heifer  calves  and  13  bulls 
in  the  sale.  Thirty-four  cows  aver- 
aged $226. 

O.  J.  Ames,  Oakdale,  has  sold 
three  Jersey  heifers  to  George  K. 
Taylor  of  Livermore.  One  of  these 
heifers  took  first  prize  as  senior 
heifer  calf  at  the  Modesto  Fair  in 
1917.  She  was  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Elaine  of  Venadera. 

The  Oregon  Dairy.  Council  has  is- 
sued a  letter  to  every  draft  board 
in  that  State,  calling  attention  to 
the  shortage  of  farm  labor  and  ask- 
ing the  boards  to  go  slowly  in  de- 
pleting the  material  any  further.  It 
is  about  time  to  do  the  same  in  this 
State.  , 

Tilly  Alcartra,  the  world's  record 
cow  of  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  of 
Woodland,  has  produced  26,659.6 
pounds  of  milk  and  S59.10  pounds 
butterfat  in  nine  months.  She  will 
complete  her  year  January  26  and  is 
to  calve  about  April  1.  She  has 
2700  pounds  lead  on  her  world's  rec- 
ord year  and  is  still  gaining. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Rider,  the  well-known 
dairy  authority,  who  has  been  at 
the  head  of  the  animal  husbandry 
department  of  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Uni- 
versity, has  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment as  director  of  the  Holstein- 
Frieaian  Association  of  America. 
Prof.  Rider's  numerous  contributions 
to  the  dairy  press  have  made  him 
well  known  as  a  writer. 

J.  Henry  Meyer  of  Elkhorn  Farm, 
"WatBonville,  is  rejoicing  because  May 
Mischief  of  Penhurst,  a  full  sister  of 
his  Ayrshire  bull,  Penhurst  States- 
man, has  just  completed  a  senior 
two-year-old  record  of  11,543  pounds 
of  milk  and  474  pounds  of  butter- 
fat,  carrying  a  calf  at  the  same 
time.  Garclaugh  May  Mischief,  the 
world's  champion  Ayrshire,  with  a 
record  of  25,329  pounds  milk  and 
1053  pounds  butter,  is  the  grandam 
of  these  animals. 

Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Carruthers  Farms..  Live  Oak,  has 
started  H.  E.  Vogel  of  Fresno  in 
the  Berkshire  game  by  furnishing 
him  with  two  fine  bred  sows. 

Llanno  Vi'sta  Ranch  of  Perris  has 
been  showing  its  Hampshires  this 
fall  and  has  made  a  most  creditable 
record.    They  have  a  fine  lot. 

Dr.  Spencer,  proprietor  of  Derry- 
field  Farm,  has  moved  from  Fair 
Oaks  to  Placerville  and  will  raise 
Durocs  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 

At  the  National  Swine  Show,  re- 
cently held  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Berk- 
shires  won  first,  second  and  third  on 
ham  exhibit,  also  grand  champion 
barrow. 

J.  W.  Wilkinson,  manager  of 
Falfadale  Ranch  at  Perris.  is  mak- 
ing Duroc  history  in  that  section.  He 
has  shown  a  large  number  of  hogs 
at  the  shows  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  this  fall  and  has  captured 
a  good  share  of  the  ribbons. 

Recently  in  one  of  the  southern 
markets  eight  Duroc  hogs,  aged 
seven  months,  sold  for  $332.93.  The 
same  day  eight  razorbacks.  one  and 
a  half  years  old,  sold  for  $25.50. 
And  still  there  are  some  people  left 
who  don't  think  that  it  pays  to 
breed  up. 

Conejo  Ranch  of  Newbury  Park 
made  another  great  clean  up,  win- 
ning 29  firsts,  2  seconds  and  1  third 
on  Hampshires  and  Duroc  hogs  at 
the  recent  Ventura  County  Fair. 
Councillor,  the  well-known  Duroc 
boar,  again  carried  off  honors,  as 
did  Perfect  Quality,  the  grand  cham- 
pion Hampshire  sow. 

J.  Francis  O'Conner,  who  started 
a  herd  of  registered  Berkshire  hogs 
on  his  farm  near  Santa  Rosa  a 
short  time  ago.  has  purchased  the 
National  champion  sow,  Lady  110th, 


from  the  Frank  Brush  herd  at  Santa 
Rosa.  This  sow  won  at  the  National 
Swine  Show  last  year  when  the 
Brush  herd  was  exhibited  there  by 
C.  E.  Barrows. 

The  Chester  Whites  are  making 
history  back  East.  Wlldwood  Prince 
Jr.,  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
boars  of  the  breed,  recently  sold  at 
the  record  sum  of  $6,000.  This  boar 
was  the  sensation  of  the  1917  Na- 
tional Swine  Show,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  he  represented  the  most 
improved  specimen  of  modern-day 
requirements  of  a  pork-making  ma- 
chine. 

The  well-known  Uneeda  herd  of 
Duroc-Jerseys,  owned  by  H.  P.  Slo- 
cum  &  Son  of  Willows,  is  to  be  sold. 
This  herd  was  shown  at  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  State  Fairs  this 
year  and  won  a  goodly  number  of 
the  championships  and  other  prizes 
awarded  for  this  breed.  Clayton  Slo- 
cum,  the  manager,  is  in  the  draft, 
subject  to  call  any  time,  and  his 
father,  H.  P.  Slocum,  is  not  able  to 
look  after  the  herd. 

Alex.  D.  McCarty  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, owner  of  Riverina  Farm,  Mo- 
desto, has  just  purchased  the  great 
young  Corn  Belt  boar,  King  Jones 
Over,  bred  by  Fred  Sievers,  Audu- 
bon, la.  This  boar  is  a  son  of 
Siever's  King  Jones  and  has  been 
purchased  to  assist  Kansas  King  in 
the  Riverina  herd.  Kansas  King 
was  the  first  prize  senior  yearling 
pig  at  Topeka  last  year  and  was  pur- 
chased for  McCarty  by  Prof.  Thomp- 
son of  the  University  Farm. 

The  recent  rise  in  hog  prices  has 
brought  the  Poland-Chinas  more  than 
ever  into  the  limelight  at  markets 
throughout  the  country.  At  Denver 
an  80-head  load  of  Poland-Chinas 
brought  $20.55,  going  30c  over  the 
previous  record  figure  at  that  mar- 
ket. The  $20.05  record  at  East  St. 
Louis  was  made  by  120  head  of 
Poland-Chinas  averaging  264  pounds, 
making  the  average  price  per  hog 
$52.90.  A  record  of  $20.35  was 
established  at  St.  Joseph  in  the  sale 
of  39  Poland-Chinas  that  averaged 
280  pounds. 


Beef  Cattle. 

Carruthers  Farms  of  Live  Oak  re- 
cently sold  a  year-old  bull  by  Count 
Glory  to  Carlton  Gray  of  Oroville. 

At  Chicago  recently  21  head  of 
1107-pound  high-grade  Shorthorn 
yearling  steers  sold  at  $19.60.  This 
is  the  highest  price  on  the  open 
market  for  beeves  of  any  age  and 
also  creates  a  new  "high"  for  year- 
lings. 

T.  J.  Miller  of  the  Maxwell-Miller 
Cattle  Co.,  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo., 
reports  that  the  demand  for  Short- 
horns is  growing  greater  all  the 
while.  Their  quality,  endurance  and 
adaptability  are  steadily  being  rec- 
ognized and  appreciated  as  the  ranch- 
man's best  investment. 

Three  public  sales  of  Herefords 
held  recently  near  Kansas  City  fur- 
nished the  keynote  for  the  season. 
Two  hundred  and  three  head,  largely 
home  bred  and  of  ordinary  quality, 
brought  an  average  of  $741,  show- 
ing business  is  on  a  sound  basis. 
At  another  sale  of  higher-class  stock 
an  average  of  $898  was  reached. 

A  cablegram  has  been  received 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina,  stat- 
ing that  in  a  sale  which  followed 
the  recent  stock  show  a  Shorthorn 
bull  sold  for  $38,700.  The  three 
top  bulls  averaged  $24,510.  Twenty- 
two  imported  bulls  averaged  $6,020. 
Enthusiasm  for  beef-making  on 
South  American  ranches  with  Short- 
horn bulls  seems  to  have  no  finan- 
cial limitations. 

Sheep. 

Sheep  have  decreased  fifty  million 
head  in  the  world  since  the  war 
began. 

At  the  recent  sheep  carnival  in 
Australia  a  ram  sold  at  the  record 
price  of  $13,125,  but  this  record  was 


short-lived,  as  $15,750  was  paid  for 
another  ram  a  week  later.  The  new 
record  breaker  is  an  ideal  represen- 
tative of  the  big-framed,  plain- 
bodied,  strong  wool  type  of  Wan- 
ganella  origin. 

L.  C.  Shirley,  chairman  of  the 
sheep  committee  of  Chico  county,  ad- 
vises all  farmers  who  have  weeds, 
grass  going  to  waste  or  extra  pas- 
ture to  buy  sufficient  sheep  to  util- 
ize this  feed.  He  says  that  if  prop- 
erly managed  sheep  will  return  sat- 
isfactory profit,  even  though  they 
may  cost  $18  per  head.  He  and  his 
assistants  will  be  glad  to  assist  Chico 
county  farmers  in  purchasing  sheep. 

At  the  Salt  Lake  ram  sale  two 
records  were  broken  by  the  Ram- 
bouillet  range  rams  consigned  by 
Bullard  Bros,  of  Woodland.  Twenty- 
four  yearlings  sold  for  $300  per 
head  and  the  entire  consignment  of 
74  range  rams  averaged  $195  per 
head.  Among  their  individual  con- 
signments the  top  ram  sold  for 
$1,000,  another  for  $575,  another 
for  $500,  and  19  others  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  $425  to  $125. 


One  thousand  breediag  ewee,  com- 
posing the  experimental  ftoek  at  the 
United  States  Sheep  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Dubois,  Idaho,  were  moved 
to  the  national  forest  reserve  for 
summer  and  fall  grazing.  They  are 
being  kept  under  practical  range 
conditions,  and  the  adaptability  of 
range  for  different  type*  of  sheep  is 
being  studied  and  experiments  con- 
ducted to  determine  economical 
methods  of  utilizing  range.  Also 
investigations  will  be  Made  relative 
to  the  practicability  of  running  sheep 
loose  in  fenced  pastures  as  compared 
with  the  herding  method  which  is 
now  generally  practiced. 

R.  B.  Burviss,  who  owns  50  acres 
of  valley  land  near  Lakeport,  finds 
it  quite  profitable  to  keep  a  few 
sheep  to  clean  up  the  waste.  He 
keeps  about  20  during  the  fall  and 
winter,  and  the  increase  in  the 
spring  brings  the  number  np  to  35 
or  40.  In  1915  they  paid  him  30 
per  cent  on  the  money  invested;  in 
1916  40  per  cent  and  in  1917  better 
than  60  per  cent,  for  they  cost  him 
almost  nothing. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


LIVE  OAK.  CALITORINIA 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

Our  second  annual  sale  of  Shorthorns  will  take  place  in  January. 
Demand  is  very  good  for  Berkshires,  but  we  can  supply  your  want*. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  eld. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HEEDS, 
t-l.  L.  &  E.  1-1.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  yon  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch,  7  mi  lee  from  Palo  Alto  on  Wood  side  Road 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application 

BHORTHORK  CATTLE       fiDIWriNnAIP    CC\  R.  O.  No.  1 

Dl'BOC-JB&SEY    SWINE        K  i'l  V/i  >l  L/rtLC    V,  KJ .      REDWOOD    (  ITT,  CAL. 


Choice  Herd  of 

SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by 

Princely  Stamp 

Grand  Champion  of  the  West  at 
Denver,  1918, 

— and — 

Lothian 
Marmion 

THE  KIND  YOU  WANT. 

See  us  at  Los  Angeles  Liberty 
Fair  and  San  Francisco  Livestock 
Show. 

Will  sell  any  quantity  of 
stock — from  a  single  animal  to  a 
carload. 

Maxwell-Miller  Cattle  Co. 

Steamboat  Springs,  Colorado. 


Hopiand  stock  Farm 

Hopland,  Cal. 

Fifty  Berkshire  Suckling  Pigs  eligible 
to  registry,  sired  by  Iowana  Rival 
Majestic  194736,  Son  of  Rival's 
Champion  1 12500,  and  sons  of  Iowana 
Rival  Majestic,  at  $12.50  weaned. 

Registered  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars 
fore  sale. 

San  Francisco  Office 

226  Southern  Pacific  Building 


MILK 


-...»«  and 
WAR  TIME 


In  these  days  of  nigk  prices 
for  dairy  products,  the  "poor 
milker"  Is  more  than  ever  a 
liability. 

But  before  you  Bett  the  cow 
that  is  not  producing  well,  try 
to  improve  her  i  :<  .  <i  men.  Her 
milk  value  is  muA  greater 
than  her  meat  value* 

Most  poor  milkers  are  ■on- 
productive  because  of  some  de- 
fect of  health,  whiefa  tan  be 
quickly  remedied  by  Intelligent 
treatment. 

Kow-Kure  is  a  medicine  that 
acts  quickly  on  the  organs  of 
digestion  and  milk  production. 
Its  widely  known  tonic  and 
curative  qualities  have  made  it 
the  standard  cow  medicine  for 
the  prevention  of  disease  and 
the  treatment  of  Abortion,  Bar- 
renness, Jletained  Afterbirth, 
Scouring,  Lost  Appetite  and 
Bunches. 

Give  Kow-Kure  a  trial;  It 
will  do  for  you  what  it  is  do- 
ing for  thousands  of  others. 
Feed  dealers  and  druggists  sell 
Kow-Kure;  60o 
and  $1.20  pack- 
ages.   Send  for 
free  treatise, 
"The  Home 
Cow  Doctor." 
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 Poland-Chinas.  

MAMMOTH  SOWS  AND  GIANT  BOARS  are 
found  at  our  ranch.  We  are  one  of  the 
oldest  breeders  of  Big  Type  Poland-Chinas  on 
Pacific  Coast.  Have  some  extra  fine  stock  for 
sale  from  the  World  Champion  Boar  Superba. 
the  sure  breeder  and  the  most  active  hog*  of 
his  age  in  California.  Write  us  for  prices. 
Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station,  River- 
Bide.  Cal.  

MCCARTY'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANPS — Spring 
boars — cholera  immune — strong  backs,  good 
feet  and  bone,  lots  of  strength  and  quality, 
everything  that  goes  to  make  the  Profit  Pro- 
ducing Hog.  Sired  by  Kansas  King,  first  prize 
Senior  Pig  at  Topeka,  1917.  None  better  in 
California.  Our  guarantee,  "Money  Back  If 
No  Like."  Write  now  for  prices.  Alex  D. 
McCarty,  324  Insurance  Exchange  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  

DIM  MICK  BROS,  offer  for  sale  at  present 
five  bred  sows,  due  to  farrow  in  September. 
All  are  bred  to  Model  Wonder.  Buy  one  of 
these  sows  and  raise  a  litter  from  one  of  the 
best  siroa  of  the  breed.  Dimmick  Bros.,  Box 
811,  Lemoore.  Cal.  

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gertsdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw,  Hanford,  Cal.  

BIG,  SMOOTH  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  with 
plenty  stretch  and  bone.  Stock  for  sale — the 
kind  that  will  make  money  for  you.  A  son 
of  Gerstdale  .lonps.  the  $(>(?00  boar,  just  ar- 
rived.    A.  Buckland  &  Son,  Fresno,  Cal. 

-  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.     Halo  I.  Marsh,  Modesto,  Cal, 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  scr- 
viceable  bo.irs  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows  and  Blueher.  an  exceptionally  good 
boar.     P.  E    Mitchell.  Atwnter.  Cal.  

WATCH  I  OK  OUR  AUCTION  SALE  of 
great  sows  bred 'to  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  191S  State  Fair.  Chas.  Gatcwood 
&  Sons.   Fresno.  Cal.  

A    FEW    EXTRA    GOOD  POLAND-CHINA 

boars,  ready  for  service.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  for  description  and  breeding.  E.  Miner. 
Lodi.  Cal.  

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Lender,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair.  1018.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State. 
$20  up.     M.  Bassctt,  Hanford.  Cal. 


BIG  type  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.    Humboldt   county,  Cal, 

80  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob.  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  stock  for  Bale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield,  Acampo,  Cal. 

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt, 
Dixon.  Cal. 


LAKE  SIDE  stock  FARM— 60  first-class 
gilts  and  a  few  boars  from  (i  to  H  months  old. 
Geo.  V.  Beekman  &  Sons,  Lodi.  Cal.  

BOARS  ready  for  service  at  bargain  prices. 
Booking  orders  for  weanling  pigs.  Forest 
View  Ranch,  Paradise.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  WITH  RIBBONS. 
Pricea  right.    Johnnie  Gluaing.  Winton,  Cal. 

40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  bows  for  sale.  Price 
right.     N    K    Horan,  Loekeford.  Cal.  

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein,  Trew- 
hitt,   and  Ross  blood      B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

REAILAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.     W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy. 


BERK  SHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 

A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbns; 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Eaealon,  San  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 


BERKSHTRES— Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
81.500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto. 


BOAR  FIGS — Farrowed  April.  1!)18,  sired 
by  Baron  Duke  201st,  National  Grand  Cham- 
pion, and  from  Riverby  Princess  3rd,  litt  r 
mate  to  World's  Champion  Sow.  Other  spring 
boar  pigs  from  same  boar  and  (550-pound 
prize-winning  sows — all  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Natomaris  Rancho,  office  900  K 
street,  Sacramento. 

Owners:     Sandereock  Land  Co., 
Tn  chare-"  of  sales  of  Natomas  Lands. 


MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRKS — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed. 
They  will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  rea- 
sonable: satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  describing  our  world's  reserve 
champion.  Star  Leader.  Anchorage  Farm, 
Orland,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS — Some  exceptionally 
good  young  prospects,  from  weanlings  to  ser- 
viceable age.  Write  or  call  and  see  us.  Our 
prices  and  class  of  stock  will  interest  you. 
R.  J.  Merrill  *  Son.  Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets,  San  Francisco.  

CASTLEVIEW  BFRKSHIRES  are  the  typcy. 
modem,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Pricea  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch, 
Bcrkshires  exclusively.   Santa  Rosa. 


MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  Cilistoga,  Cal., 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
quality  and  breeding.  

BERKSHIRES — Guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
us.  Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm,  Pas  Robles, 
California. 


BERKSHIRES     IN  PERRIS — They  make 

money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices.     F.  L.   Hall.   Ferris.  Cal.   


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B   Anderson.  B  724W.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Ree-istered  Berk- 
shires      Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 


(  ARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 
Cholera  immune.     Live  Oak.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits, 
California. 


Chester  Whites. 


"BILLIKEN" — CHESTER  WHITES  —  Time 
to  breed  for  1919  spring  farrows.  Do  you  need 
a  boar  that  will  produce  those  fine  growthy 
pigs?  Have  only  10  yearling  boars  left.  For 
December  delivery  have  a  nice  lot  of  yearling 
gilts  that  are  bred  for  March  farrow. 
Weaned  pigs,  both  sexes.  C.  B.  Cunningham. 
Mills.  Cal. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Six  daugh- 
ters of  Orion  Cherry  King  5th  in  this  herd. 
Three  big,  husky  herd  boar  prospects  sired 
by  Orion  Cherry  King  5th  for  sale  now.  Good 
as  the  best.  Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City 
office,  1219  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Ireland  Ranch,  Owensmouth. 


OPEN  GILTS  and  young  boars  from  Tax- 
payer 13th,  Burks  Good  Enough,  Kings  Col. 
strains:  one  dandy  boar  sired  by  Kings  Col. 
de  Lux,  out  of  Miss  Good  Enough  II,  by 
Burks  Good  Enough.  Shipped  on  approval. 
F.  W.  Gardiner.  Rt.  4,  Box  735.  Sacramento. 


RANCHO  RUBIO  DDROCS  closing  out  sale. 
Tried  sows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  boars  all 
ages,  weaned  pigs,  everything  goes  at  attrac- 
tive prices.  Write  what  you  want  and  I  will 
sell  you  the  hogs.     Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres,  Cal. 


A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  DUROC  service 
boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Uneeda  Alberta  Crim- 
son and  from  Model  Queen  3rd,  a  wonderful 
sow.     Dibban  Bros.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE — -Our  Duroc  weanling  pigs  are 
all  sold.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our 
fall  litters.    River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


CHERRY  CHIEF  CRITIC  is  our  herd  boar. 
Good  enough  to  please  anyone.  Stock  for 
sate   Write  us   Craig's  Ranch.  Owensmouth.  Cal 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — One  choice  Sep- 
tember boar.  Weanlings  October  delivery.  H. 
E.  Boudier,  Napa.  


Dl'ROCS — Defender,  Clinton  B.  and  Golden 
Model  strain;  the  big  type.  Allen  Thompson, 
Tulare. 


THE  GOLDEN  MODEL  STRAIN  of  Durocs 
will  win  anywhere.  Write  for  prices.  W.  B. 
Hewitt.  Van  Nuys.  Cal. 


NO  MORE  BOARS  sired  by  my  1917  State 
Champion,  but  can  furnish  a  few  sows.  J. 
M.   DeVilbiss.   Patterson.  Cal. 


RANCHO  DEL  SI  R  Dl'ROCS  are  the  large, 
smooth,  prolific,  easy  feeding  kind  that  pay. 
Donald  H.  Graham.  Lancaster.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS — Only  a  few  sows  and 
boars  left.  Am  booking  orders  for  September 
piga.     F.  M.  Barney.  Hanford.  Cal.  


DUROC-JERSEYS    OF   Til  E    BIG   TYPE — 

Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 


CRIMSON     WONDER     Dl'ROCS     pay  me. 

Whv  not  let  them  pav  you?  Young  stock 
for  sale.     J.  H    Min'o.  Patterson.  Cal. 


ANDREW'S  ((I'ALITY  Dl'ROCS — Toting 
boars,  open  and  bred  gilts,  weanlings,  priced  to 
sell.    W.  P.  Andrews.  Rt.  A.  Modesto.  Cal. 


HEAVY-BONED  Dl'ROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  Cal. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  thp  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows. 


WEANLING  PIGS  for  sale  by  a  son  of  the 
gr.ind  champion  of  1917    Jack  Borge.Los  Banes. 

REGISTERED  rTuROCS — All  f7om  prize- 
winnintr  stock.    W.  P.  Harltev.  Oridlev.  Cal. 


Hampshire* 


MY  HAMPSIIIRES  are  money  makers. 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  A.  Denker, 
SnugTiB,  Cal. 


Yorkshires, 


LARGE  A'ORKSIHRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Younr  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tnbbs  Co  .  Calistoga.  Cal. 


DAIRY  C\TTLE. 


Holsteins, 


AUCTION  SALE  OF  DAIRY  COWS — Having 
sold  their  ranch.  Leeman  Dairy.  Sacramento, 
will  sell  at  public  auction  on  their  farm,  four 
miles  northwest  of  Sacramento,  on  Yolo  side 
of  the  Sacramento  River.  70  cows,  mostly 
grade  Holsteins.  some  Durhams.  25  heifers, 
and  35  steers  and  beef  heifers.  Also  imple- 
ments, including  mowers,  rakes,  stackers,  gang 
and  walking  plows,  cultivators,  and  other 
enuipment.  Sale  starts  promptly  at  10  A.M.. 
Thursday,  November  7,  1918.  Dairymen: 
These  are  mostly  good  young  cows.  The  55 
head  now  milking  are  returning  a  milk  check 
of  over  $1200  monthly.  Owners.  Leeman 
Dairy.  Sacramento.  Sales  Managers.  Livestock 
Auction  Co..  211  Ochsner  Bldg..  Sacramento. 
Auotioners.  Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Col.  Cy  N. 
Clark.   


STRAIGHT,  deep-bodied  sons  of  Findcrne 
Soldene  Valdessa  (whose  dam  and  sire's  dam 
are  both  world's  record  holders)  and  of  Segis 
Pontiac  Acme,  from  30-lb.  dams.  Toyon 
Farm  Association.  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Jose.  Cal.   


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.     R,  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Purebred  Holstein  bull.  Alcar- 
tra  stock,  twenty-six  months  old.  Grand 
Champion  Community  Fair  W.  B.  Chase, 
Brvant.  Ranch.   Fsenlon.  Cal  

THE  McCI  dl'D  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Me- 
Cloud.  Cal — Hie-h-olass  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal  


YOUNG  SONS  of  Prince  Relsche  Walker  11  th 
ind  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams,  for  sale.  Write 
ne  for  prices.    .1  M.  Campbell.  Escalon.  Cal. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bu'ls.     Reasonable  prices.  


REGISTERED  HOI  STEINS —  Dull  calves 
.Tosenh  Paxton.  breeder.   Athlone.  Cal. 


HENOFRVEt  D    DE    KOI,  BLOOD. 

producers     T    B    King.  Visalia. 


High 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young  bulls 
for  sale  sired  bv  Prince  Riverside  Walker. 
from  A    R    O    dams      W    J    Higdon.  Tulare. 

C.T.ORIFTTA  STOCK  FARM.  WOO  1)1  \ND. 
CAL. — Ree-istered  Holsteins.  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulla.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock   Farm.  Modesto.   


calco  troughs 


Water  and  feed  your  hogs  with  Calco  Sanitary 
I  roughs  don't  risk  the  loss  from  deadly  dis- 
ease germs. 

Calco  troughs— with  smooth  metal  sides  and 
round  bottoms— are  absolutely  sanitary.  Made 
of  rust-resisting  Armco  Iron  and  cast  iron— 
they  are  strong  and  rigid — yet  light. 
Many  sizes — all  low  priced. 

Size  Depth  Length 

10J4  inch  5 A  inch  40  inch 

lO.^  inch  5  i5ginch  60  inch 

14  inch  7  ft  inch  24  inch 

14  inch  7i3«  inch         60  inch 

Other  models  from  24  inches  to  120  inches, 
priced  from  $2.95  up. 

Your  check  attached  to  this  advertisement, 
with  name,  address  and  size  wanted  will  bring 
immediate  shipment.    Circular  on  request. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


Price 
$3.70 
4.50 
4.55 
6.55 


Los  Angeles 
417  Loroy  St. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co.,  Woodland,  Cal.  

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
B.  437.   San  Jose.  Calif.  

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, Cal.  

OOTSHALL  &  MAGRITDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon.  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.     McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino,  Cal.  

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.     Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae.  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon  


REGISTERED   HOLSTEIN   CATTLE — E.  E. 

Freeman.  Route  B,  Modesto.  Cal,  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.     R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Young  bull 
ready  for  light  service,  for  sale.  E.  E.  Green- 
ough,  Merced.  Cal,  

FOR  SALE — Young  registered  Jersey  bull. 
Sire,  Valet's  Peter  of  L.  Dam,  Rebekah's  Foxy 
Girl.    OT  J.  Ames,  Oakdale.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.     W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland.  Cal.  

 Guernseys.  

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal.  

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City.  

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — Guernsey  bull. 
"Pilot  of  Menlo  Park"  51688,  fourteen  months 
of  age.    Address.  Box  X,  Menlo  Park,  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes: 
prices  reasonable.  

CLARE.MONT  GUERNSEYS — Young  bulls 
of  serviceable  age  from  A.  R.  dams.  L.  D. 
Smith.  R    D.  Berkeley.  

FOR  SALE — Guernsey  bull.  Raymonds  St. 
Saviours  Prince  No.  41390.  M.  Dye,  Visalia.  Cal. 

Ayrshires.  

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSII  IKES— Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  pricea. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.   Valley  Ford,  Cal. 


AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreekels  Building.  San 
Francisco.   


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


EL     DORADO     HERD  OF 

Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  Cal 


HOLSTEINS — 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SIIORT- 

horns — Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulla  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Sui  sun.  Cal  

BEEF  CATTLE. 
ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HERE  FORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co..  Route 
1.  Redwood  City.  Cal.  

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Cal.    John  Troup,  Supt. 


THE  NEVADA   HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 

H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  props..  Wells.  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock 
for  sale.  

REG.  SHORTHORNS— Calves  and  yearlings 
for  sale,  both  sexes,  reds  and  roans.  Choice 
Goods  breeding.  Fair  Oaks  Ranch^Willits,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog  free. 
Thomas  Harrison.   Glen  Ellen.  Cal.  

SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short.  Reno.  Nevada.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 
Eliza   Shepard.  Supt.  

MISSION  HEREFORD  FARM — J.  A.  Bunt- 
ing.  Mission  San  Jose.  Cal.  Registered  Here- 
fords.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.     Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H,  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  Cal 


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.  Newman.  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Heref ords.  Bishop.  Cal  

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers    Farms.  Live 

Oak.  Cal.  . 

 SHEEP  AND  GOATS.  

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petalumn,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

j.  R.  BLOOM,  breeder  of  purebred  Shrop- 
shire rams.  Single  or  carload  lots.  Call  on 
or  write  to  J.  R.  Bloom.  Dixon.  Cal.  

DOR  SETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ran 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.  .  

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  Shronshires.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL.  — 
Breeders,   importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.   Hanford.  Cal.  

CALL  A  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders   and   importera  of  Hampshire  aheep. 

 HORSES.   

FOR  SALE — A  few  nice  young  jacks,  two 
years  old;  also  two  service  jacks,  five  and 
six  years  old;  six  black  jennets,  two  to  Ave 
years      H.  T    Crow.  Modesto. 

MAMMOTH  JACKS  AND  JENNETS  for 
sale-  good  ones;  seeing  is  believing.  Write 
or  come  and  sec.    A.  L.  Allen.  Perris.  Cal 

FOR  SALE — Fine  team  bay  mares:  splendid 
workers-  weight  1200-1300  lbs.  Sunnybrook 
Ranch.   Willits.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 50  head  of  Percheron  mares 
and  colts.  2  imported  stallions.  2  young 
jncks.     A  II  Tillmi.R  D  Box  1  »-L  Madera,  Cal. 


MISCELI  ANEOI  s 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires.  Bcrkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  Citv  Ranch,  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford.  owners.  

MULE-FOOT  HOGS,  large  type:  booking 
orders  for  spring  litters.  These  are  the 
farmers'  eaay  feeding,  profit-producing  kind. 
H.  T.  Bailey,  Box  37.  Lodi,  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums."  

FOR  SALE — 100  head  high-grade  dairy 
eowa.  Holstein  and  Durhams.  None  old:  some 
fresh  springers  and  dry:  100  head  young 
stock  heifers  and  steers  from  purebred  Hol- 
stein and  Guernsey  bulls.  Address  Geo.  A. 
Enoa.   Box  282.  Williams.  Cnl.   

FOR  SALE — A  few  Hampshire  rams.,1  regis- 
tered Duroc  boar.  1  0-year-old  jack — large 
breeder.    H.  M.  Bamgrover.  Santa  Clara.  Cal. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written   for  Pacific  Bural  frees   by  Sanaa  Swarntood.  Pomona.] 


PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN 
CURE. 


Constitutional  vigor  is  a  state  of 
good  health  and  good  bodily  resist- 
ance to  disease.  The  fowl  that  is 
well  bred,  well  fed  and  properly 
housed,  without  being  pampered  or 
coddled,  possesses  this  quality  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  will  not  con- 
tract disease  so  long  as  the  condi- 
tion is  maintained.  At  that  we  must 
go  back  to  the  parent  or  grand- 
parent stock  for  the  initial  powers 
of  resistance.  If  they  were  all  right, 
then  it  ought  to  be  an  easy  matter 
to  keep  their  progeny  all  right.  I 
find,  however,  that  many  who  buy 
good  stock  fail  at  the  very  outset  to 
give  their  poultry  the  proper  hous- 
ing and  care,  so  that,  little  by  lit- 
tle, the  constitutional  vigor  is 
sapped,  and  it  occurs  in  such  a  way 
that  the  blame  falls  on  the  stock. 

Poultry  that  has  been  well  bred — 
this  does  not  mean  feather  breeding, 
but  bred  for  vigor — will  often  go 
through  epidemics  and  exposure  to 
contagion  without  being  affected  at 
all;  if,  however,  the  housing  is 
wrong,  no  matter  how  well  they  are 
fed  the  trouble  will  attack  them.  A 
poultry  house  ought  to  have  more 
consideration  than  it  usually  gets. 
Most  people  arrange  the  house  so 
as  to  have  sunshine  part  of  the  day 
at  least.  I  know  from  experience 
that  sunshine  is  a  great  germ  de- 
stroyer, but  nevertheless  I  prefer  to 
ignore  it  when  building  a  poultry 
house.  Cold  winds  do  a  great  deal 
more  harm  than  sunshine  does  good. 
That  is  my  reason  for  ignoring  sun- 
shine in  building.  Build  your  houses 
fronting  a  direction  where  the  least 
stormy  wind  and  rain  come  from, 
and  you  will  find  that  in  different 
localities  the  direction  differs,  so 
that  there  is  no  one  direction  which 
answers  for  all.  Study  your  own 
locality  and  build  accordingly.  If 
your  strong  windstorms  come  from 
the  south,  put  your  house  fronting 
north.  By  doing  this  you  save  feed, 
save  your  poultry  from  sudden  at- 
tacks of  cold,  save  yourself  the  in- 
convenience of  attending  to  poultry 
where  the  wind  is  blowing  in,  bring- 
ing gusts  of  sleet  and  rain  with  it. 
Next  to  good  parentage  I  place  hous- 
ing as  the  most  important  in  hold- 
ing a  flock  up  in  health  and  vigor. 
A  house  built  in  the  right  direction, 
with  three  tight  walls,  back  and  two 
ends,  and  a  good  roof  over  them  12 
feet  deep  and  perches  at  back,  is  a 
properly  built  house,  provided  the 
whole  front  is  wired  instead  of 
boarded.  If  the  house  is  built  any 
deeper  than  12  feet,  it  is  just  so 
much  waste,  and  if  it  is  too  high 
there  is  not  only  waste  but  the  house 
will  be  too  cold.  We  want  a  normal 
amount  of  light  and  air  with  the 
least  amount  of  cold  because  a  house 
where  the  temperature  is  too  low 
takes  its  toll  in  feed  to  furnish  heat 
in  winter,  though  it  may  be  a  little 
cooler  in  summer.  Cement  is  really 
much  cheaper  than  lumber,  and  if 
built  right  is  cooler  in  summer  and 
warmer  in  winter,  there  are  no 
cracks  for  the  wind  to  drive  in,  nor 
to  act  as  a  harbor  for  mites;  so 
that,  all  things  considered,  where 
a  permanent  house  is  being  built 
one  should  figure  out  the  cost  of 
lumber  and  cement  before  making  a 
choice. 

Now  if  a  person  buys  hens  that 
have  been  housed  under  these  condi- 
tions, and  put  them  into  damp,  dark, 
poorly  ventilated  houses,  where  the 
wind  and  rain  beats  on  them  with 


every  change  of  weather,  while  the 
fowl  may  hold  up  for  a  time  they 
will  eventually  take  colds  one  after 
another  and  eventually  succumb  to 
the  ravages  of  some  one  of  the  ills 
the  hen  is  heir  to.  ? 


SIGNS  OF  LACK  OF  VIGOR. 

If  a  bird  droops  its  tail  it  is  not 
at  its  best;  it  should  be  taken  up 
and  examined.  If  the  skin  is  not 
clear  and  of  right  color  for  the 
breed,  it  is  a  sign  of  losing  health; 
dirty,  scaly  skin  indicates  both  lack 
of  vigor  and  presence  of  lice.  The 
legs  should  be  of  good  color,  free 
from  dirt  and  scales,  and  they  should 
always  be  plump;  shrunken,  with- 
ered looking  legs  indicate  weakly 
specimens,  but  if  the  inside  of  legs 
is  red  there  is  health  and  vigor. 
Hot,  inflamed  legs  mean  sickness. 
The  plumage  should  be  smooth, 
clean,  carried  close  to  the  body; 
loose,  ruffled  feathers  indicate  lack 
of  vigor.  Except  in  very  hot  weather 
or  in  broody  hens,  the  wings  should 
be  kept  well  tucked  up;  drooping 
wings  indicate  discomfort,  and  when 
they  are  wet  and  sticky  underneath 
there  are  catarrhal  conditions  that 
should  be  looked  after. 

The  general  appearance  of  healthy 
fowls  is  alertness,  good  carriage  and 
a  sprightly  activity  that  tells  the 
looker  on  that  they  are  healthy  and 
vigorous,  ready  for  breakfast  or 
anything  that  comes  along.  When 
a  fowl  is  not  ready  to  feed  it  should 
be  an  object  for  investigation  to  find 
out  why. 


TURKEYS  HAVE  SWELL-HEAD. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  20 
young  turkeys,  about  half  grown. 
Since  the  September  rain  they  have 
taken  the  swell-head  and  the  roup. 
They  have  it  badly.  What  is  the 
best  known  remedy? — I.  J.,  San  Be- 
nito. 

[Give  them  a  physic.  An  ounce 
of  castor  oil  mixed  in  hot  water  and 
then  made  into  a  crumbly  mash 
should  be  enough  for  20.  Then  take 
each  one  separately  and  dip  head 
and  nostrils  into  a  can  of  coal  oil. 
hold  the  head  under  till  the  bird 
gurgles,  then  wipe  off  the  extra  oil 
and  turn  loose.  Do  this  twice  if  nec- 
essary, with  one  day  between,  and 
feed  extra  well.  See  that  their 
sleeping  place  is  dry  and  free  from 
draughts  and  they  will  get  all  right. 
Coal  oil  is  a  harsh  remedy,  but  a 
sure  one.] 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rates  .'(  cents  per  word  per  week. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS^— Winners  at 
leading1  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stork  for  sale.  '  Nothirnr  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden.  Box  390,  Los 
Gatos.  Cal.   


WHITE  CHINA  GEESK — the  lK'st  peese  in 
California.  Lay  more  epss.  finer  grained  meat 
and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  varieties.  Trio. 
820 — commencing-  to  lay  now.  Susan  Sways- 
good,  Pomona.  

ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  220-epg  record.  Breeding  stock,  hatch- 
ing eggs  Wm.  tam,  3315  Thirty-ninth  ave- 
nue. Fruitvale.  Cal.  


EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY,  Hoganized  and 
trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Cockerels: 
Eggs.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm.  Fairmead. 
Cal.  .  

W  HI  I  K  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIN  from  heavy 
laying  (Hoeanizrd)  stock.  815  per  100.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery, 
108  Sixth  street,  Petaluma.  Cal.  


LAST  FALL  CHICKS  IN  OCTOBER — Book- 
ing orders  for  Bpring  deliveries.  Several  va- 
rieties. Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery, 
Palo  Alto.  Cal.  

FOB  SALE — MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TT'R- 
KEY'S — The  best  in  the  West.  Geo.  A.  Smith 
&  Son.  Corcoran.  Cal. 


Entries  for  Livestock  Show  Exceed  Anticipations 

The  entries  for  the  Poultry  Division  of  the  San  Francisco  Livestock 
Show,  postponed  to  November  16-24  on  account  of  the  influenza  epidemic, 
are  much  in  excess  of  the  number  that  was  anticipated  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Poultry  Association,  but  room  will  be  supplied  to  accommodate 
them  all.  George  H.  Croley,  the  Show  Secretary,  reports  that  the  entries 
by  breeders  who  never  before  have  shown  their  fowls  demonstrate  the 
increasing  interest  in  purebred  utility  fowls.  A  number  have  asked  if 
their  fowls  will  be  returned  in  case  they  are  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
closing  of  the  show.  The  superintendent  gives  constant  attention  to  all 
the  fowls  during  the  show  and  will  carefully  recoop  and  reship  promptly 
all  exhibits  the  day  following  the  close. 


PRUSSIAN  HILL  POULTRY  RANCH — Blue 
Andalusians.  pens,  trios,  pairs,  cockerels. 
Black  Minorcas,  trios,  pairs,  cockerels.  Barred 
Rock  cockerels.  Prices  low.  Geo.  I.  Wright. 
Prop..  R.  F.  P..  Mokelumne  Hill.  Cal.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  and 
hens  for  sale.  Order  now  before  prices  ad- 
vance. Also  Collie  dogs  for  herding.  John 
G.  Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch. 
R.  g,  B.  144D.  Pomona.  Cal.  

ALBERT  M.  HART.  CLEMENTS,  CAL. — 
Breeder  and  shipper  of  hronz'e  turkeys.  

PUREBRED  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  85 
each.     Geo.  Loomis.  Albion,  Cal. 


WANTED  FOR  BREEDING 

R.  S.  Mossman,  Antioch,  Cal. 


-White  turkeys. 


Going  to  Brood 

CHICKS? 

Then  send  for  the  latest 
KRESKY  catalogue,  20.  Our 
latest  'development  of  the 
Liberty  Stove  has  'em  all  beaten. 
Economy,  Efficiency,  Convenience 

Kresky  Brooder 
Stove  Factory 


Petaluma, 


Cal. 


Chickens  Sick  or  Not  Doing  Well? 

An  Extraordinary  Offer:  ard  remedy  every- 

where  tor  chicken  troubles,  loup.  cold*,  cholera,  swelled  head, 
bowel  coraplaintTchicken,  Dpx.  canker,  not  doirui  well,  noo- 
layirifi.  etc.  Now  our  proposition-  If  no  dealer  there  hand- 
ling Gemiotone  and  yon  will  agree  to  use  It  and  pay  If  sat- 
isfied. v»c  will  send  you  a  75c  package  without  a  cent  In  ad- 
vance. No  pay  if  not  satisfied.  Can  we  do  more?  And  we 
will  send  free  5  poultry  booklets.  Write  today. 
Local  dealers  handling  Germozone  will  do  the  same. 

GEO.  H.LEE  CO..  Dept.  428  OMAHA.  NEB. 


Z9/COULSONS  EGG  FOOD 

W  A  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
a.  ^  JT  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
S^^B^w'CHICKENS  FROM 


|SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


Get  More  Eggs 
Waste  Less  Feed 

Increase  income — reduce  costs!  Make  your  hens  lay  heavily  now  while  eggs  are 
bringing  high  prices.  Prevent  feed  waste  due  to  sluggish  or  imperfect  digestion. 
Make  every  hen  lay  by  using 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

The  sure-fire  egg-producer  which  has  triumphantly  stood  every  test  of  nearly  a  half- 
century  of  general  use. 

PratU  Poultry  Regulator  is  not  a  severe  stimulant  which  girn  but  temporary  results.    It  does  not  force)  but 
induces  hens  to  lay  because  it  builds  tbem  up  naturally  puts  them  In  such  fine  physical  condition  t 
regular  egg-production  is  bound  to  follow.   And  it  keeps  them  laying  right  through  the  period  of  high 
prices.   It  assists  the  birds  to  thoroughly  digest  and  make  use  of  every  panicle  of  food,  thus  pre- 
vents waste  and  reduces  feed  costs.   Teat  it  witii  a  part  of  your  flock  and  cumpare  results. 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instructions  to  supply  yon  with  PratU  Preparations  under  our 
square-deal  guarantee— "Yoor  maney  back  if  YOU  are  not  satisfied"— the  guar- 
antee that  has  stood  for  nearly  50  years. 

Write  for  new  PouHr»  Book— FREE 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto  1 


A  dab  of  Mica  Axle 
Grease  spreads  evenly 
and  forms  a  cool, slippery 
coating  on  the  spindle — 
no  hot  boxes — no  lost 
time — even  with  big 
loads.  The  powdered 
mica,  a  natural  lubricant, 
makes  the  grease  last 
twice  as  long.  Get  a  can 
from  your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


HICA 

AXLE  GREASE 


IICA 
GREASE 


35> 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


SERMON  BY  JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 

Grandma  was  spending  the  Sun- 
day with  a  sick-a-bed  daughter, 
auntie  was  taking  her  after-dinner 
nap,  and  Billie  and  Bettie  were 
meandering  through  the  cool  and 
shady  woods  in  search  of  a  spot  in 
which — as  per  directions — to  "sit 
still  awhile,  without  getting  all  het 
up  a-running  and  a-romping,"  when 
they  came  across  a  slim  white  birch 
with  a  sturdy  Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
straightly  upstanding  at  the  foot 
of  it.  ' 

"Let's  us  sit  down  right  here," 
proposed  Bettie,  "across  the  way 
from  that  lovely  tree.  My  sakes! 
how  many  leaves  do  you  'spose  it's 
got  on  it?" 

"Millions  of  'em,"  promptly  re- 
sponded Billie.  adding,  after  a  sec- 
ond look.  "Why,  I  guess  there  must 
be's  much  as  two  hundred  leaves  on 
►  it." 

"Let's  count  'em,"  cried  Bettie, 
fixing  a  pair  of  dancing  brown  eyes 
on  the  shimmering,  quivering  fo- 
liage, and  immediately  started  in. 
"One,  two,  seven,  thirty-nine,  forty." 

"Fifty-three,  fifty-five,"  droned 
Billie;  but  before  he  could  reach 
sixty  the  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  before 
mentioned  raised  a  thin,  high  voice 
and  went  on:  "Fifty-nine,  sixty, 
sixty-one,  sixty-two;  and  that  re- 
minds me,  all  you  dear  children  of 
the  wildwood — all  you  beetles,  bees; 
you  birds  and  butterflies;  and  you 
two  human  children,  also,  who  have 
strayed  in  to  help  us  keep  Sun- 
day— of  sixty-three  most  excellent 
reasons  for  obedience,  which  obedi- 
ence, as  you  most  likely  know,  is 
the  unhesitating  doing  what  you're 
told  the  minute  that  you're  told  by 
those  who  know  best  what  is  good 
for  you.  Obedience  to  parents,  teach- 
ers and  the  law  is  what  keeps  us 
safe  as  to  body  and  soul;  so  that  we 
may  all  of  us — whether  we  dwell  in 
nest  or  burrow,  in  eyry,  cobweb, 
cocoon  or  man-built  small  brown 
cottage  .on  the  edge  of  these  woods — 
develop  into  straight  and  healthy, 
good  and  useful  grown-ups. 

"Let  us,  therefore,  dear  children, 
obey  our  kind,  wise  elders  and  'the 
voice  of  the  Lord  our  God,  that  it 
may,'  as  the  Prophet  tells  us,  'be 
well  with  us.'  Whereas,  if  we  are 
not  obedient,  it  may  go  with  us  as 
it  did  the  other  day  with  a  dear  lit- 
tle Fish  I  used  to  know. 

"This  small  Fish  lived  not  far 
from  here  in  a  little  salt-sea  creek 
that  sends  its  blue  waves  a-lapping 
up  on  a  sandy  strip  of  beach  which 
every  rising  tide  covers  with  danc- 
ing ripples,  and  every  ebb  leaves 
full  of  soon-dry  tiny  pondlets;  in 
which,  while  they  last,  the  village 
children  paddle,  puddle  and  sail  their 
chip  and  paper  boats. 

"This  blue  creek  is  quite  as  brim- 
ful of  happy,  busy  creatures  as  are 
our  own  green  woods;  and  among 
all  these  big  and  little  finny  fellows 
-there's  no  one  better  known  nor 
more  highly  respected  than  Mrs. 
Killie-Fish  and  her  large  family. 
All  day  long  the  Killies,  like  their 
eel,  crab  and  shell-fish  neighbors, 
work  and  play  in  the  deeper  mid- 
creek;  but  every  once  in  awhile, 
when  particularly  hot,  bright  weather 
and   specially   high  '  tides   call  the 


boys  and  girls  down  to  the  water 
and  in  a-wading,  Mrs.  Killie-Fish 
will  take  her  small  fry  up  on  the 
tide  into  the  foot-deep  shallows  for 
a  game  of  'catch-who-catch-can'  with 
Ned,  Nellie,  Tom  and  Flora,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them.  And  then  such 
splashings,  and  such  stampings  with 
sun-tanned  hands  and  feet;  and  such 
fun!  with  easy  honors  to  the  Kil- 
lies, of  which  not  one  has  ever  yet 
been  caught! 

"Now,  Mrs.  Killie-Fish,  though  the 
most  indulgent  of  mothers,  expects 
her  children  to  mind  what  she  says; 
'for  how  could  I  possibly,'  she  very 
sensibly  asks,  'raise  my  enormous 
family  if  they  couldn't  be  depended 
upon  to  come  and  go  and  do  ex- 
actly as  they're  bidden?'  And  so 
each  time  before  she  lets  them  go 
in  among  those  village  water-babies 
she  reminds  them  that  they  must 
keep  in  the  creek  and  out  of  the 
little  beach-puddles;  that  they  must 
keep  within  sight  and  hearing  of 
her  and  that  they  must  always  im- 
mediately come  a-swimming  after 
her  when  told  to.  And  all  of  them 
always  mind,  and  none  of  them  ever 
even  asks,  'But  why,  mother?'  All 
of  them,  that  is,  but  little  Flip,  and 
that's  why  something  so  dreadful 
happened  to  him  one  day. 

"It  was  hot  and  it  was  sunny  and 
so,  of  course,  the  beach  was  swarm-, 
ing  with  happy  little  paddlers;  and 
up  among  and  in  and  out  between 
them  swam  Mrs.  Killie-Fish  and  all 
her  little  Killies.  'Keep  close  as  can 
be  to  me,  children,'  she  told  them, 
'and  don't  stray  into  those  littlejust- 
for-five-minutes  puddles';  and  all  her 
sons  and  daughters  obeyed  her;  all, 
that  is,  but  Flip — heedless,  adven- 
turous, inquisitive,  naughty  little 
Flip.  He  lagged  behind  and  wanted 
to  know,  'Why  can't  we,  mother,  and 
why  must  we  stay  near  you?'  'Be- 
cause I  say  so,'  said  Mrs.  Killie- 
Fish,  heading  for  deep  water  across 
the  rapidly  receding  tide  with  all 
her  many,  many  children  swimming 
after  her;  all,  that  is,  but  Flip, 
who,  straying  off  among  eel-grass, 
pickle-weed,  and  pebbles,  soon  found 
himself  going  round  and  round  in  a 
small  (and,  alas!  rapidly  growing 
smaller)  pool.  'What  fun!'  he  gig- 
gled; 'this  surely  must  be  one  of 
those  merry-go-rounds  one  hears  so 
much  about.'  But  when,  in  a  very 
little  while,  the  puddle  had  soaked 
entirely  into  the  sand,  he  laughed 
no  more,  poor  foolish  little  fish!  but 
lay  high  and  dry  upon  the  gray 
sands  panting  and  gasping  for  the 
breath  that  was  beginning  to  fail 
him. 

"Now,  if  little  Sallie  Sanders  had 
not  happened  to  catch  sight  of  him, 
or  if  Sallie  hadn't  been  just  the  very 
softest-hearted  of  small  girls,  this 
sermon  and  poor  Flip  would  have 
come  to  an  end  together.  But  as 
Sallie  did  happen  along  and  was  so 
merciful,  she  picked  Flip  up  very 
tenderly  and,  wading  into  deep 
creek-water,  dropped  him  into  safety 
in  two  feet  and  a  half  of  surf;  and 
just  as  soon  as  he  got  back  a  bit  of 
breath  he  swam  like  a  streak  toward 
homo  and  his  mother;  and  it's  safe 
to  say  that  ever  since  then  he's  the 
best  and  most  obedient  member  of 
Mrs.  Killie-Fish's  big  fish-family." — 
Kate  Hudson. 


"The  Simplest  Thing  in  the  World" 


"PREMIER"  of  Them  All 
-Thrift  and  Comfort 

Clean,  Cheap  Gas  from  Coal  Oil  in 
the  Home   Stove  Without  Changes. 
Burner,  Standard  Fittings  and 
5-Gallon  Tank,  for  Medium-Sized 
Cook  Stove— All  Complete,  $9.85. 
Describe  your  stove  and  ask  for  gjj 
Drawing  and  Circular  "B". 

A  Guaranteed  Burner 

Prepaid  Anywhere — $5.00.  *e 
246  So.  Spring  St. 


Premier  Burner  Co.,  \SSSM 


CAL. 


SPARKLETS. 

The  Nervous  Guest  (asked  to  sit 
next  to  his  hostess  and  opposite  the 
goose) — Am  I  to  sit  so  close  to  the 
goose?  (suddenly  feeling  this  may  be 
misunderstood) — er  —  I  mean  the 
roast  one. — Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate. 

"Do  moind  yez  don't  git  hur-rt, 
Pat,"  said  Bridget.  "It's  dangerous 
a-workin'  in  that  quarry."  "Thot's 
ahl  roight,  Bridget,"  said  Pat,  "Oi've 
borryed  two  dollars  frim  th'  fore- 
man, and  he  don't  let  me  do  any 
dangerous  work  anny  more." — On- 
ward. 


Replace  Your 
Old'fashioned 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran* 
teed  forever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It  is  a  56  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

Memo 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

SMain  Office!  and  Show  1{oom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
FaBones  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo.  Cal. 


"Do  you  think  that  the  automo- 
bile will  displace  the  horse?"  asked 
the  conversational  young  woman.  "It 
will,"  answered  the  nervous  young 
man  as  he  gazed  down  the  road,  "if 
it  ever  hits  him." — Sacred  Heart 
Review. 


 Beautify  

Your  Home  with 
Artisan  Paints 

The  Artisan  way  of  selling  Paints 
Direct  from  Factory  to  you  en- 
ables you  to  save 

$1.00  to  $1.85  PER  GALLON  ON 
HIGH  GRADE  HOUSE  PAINTS 

The  present  High  Prices  on 
Paints,  Oils,  Stains.  Varnishes  do 
not  affect  Artisan  Buyers. 


Artisan's  Fnmous  Waterproof  Roof 
Paint.  "RUBBERKOTE"  prepared 
for  roofs  of  any  kind,  being 
snipped  at  55c  per  gal.  Showing 
a  saving  of  around  45c.  gal.,  or 
$4.50  on  10-ga).  lots. 


Color  cards  and  valuable  informa- 
tion will  be  mailed  to  interested 
building  owners  upon  request — but 
we  suggest  to  those  interested  in 
an  attractive  waterproof  paint,  and 
those  wishing  to  avoid  "leaky" 
roofs  the  coming  winter  to  order 
"RUBBERKOTE"  today,  as  from 
all  appearances  the  supply  is  not 
going  to  equal  the  demand. 

ARTISAN  MFG.  CO. 

Sales  Office 

409  fxchanSe  Bldg.  Los  Anoeles,  Cal. 


PERFECTION 
OIL  HEATER 
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Agricultural  Summary 

Eggs  Close  to  the  $1  Mark. 

At  this  writing  "extras"  in  San 
Francisco  are  retailing  at  96c.  It 
looks  as  though  the  dollar  egg  is  a 
near  reality  and  no  longer  a  joke. 
This  new  record  price  is  causing 
considerable  comment  and  some  con- 
cern in  egg  circles.  There  are  those 
who  charge  "profiteering"  on  the 
part  of  dealers  and  suggest  the  for- 
mulation of  some  plan  for  fixing  a 
maximum  price  or  otherwise  regulat- 
ing egg  prices.  The  fact  is  that  pre- 
vailing egg  prices,  though  high,  and 
to  some  would-be  consumers  prohib- 
itive, are  economically  legitimate 
and  are  simply  the  result  of  an  ab- 
normal, extreme  scarcity  of  the  com- 
modity on  the  one  hand  and  an  un- 
usual demand,  coupled  with  unusual 
buying  power,  on  the  other.  These 
two  conditions  of  under-supply  and 
over-demand  are  country-wide,  and 
not  susceptible  of  remedy  by  redis- 
tribution. Furthermore,  if  these  two 
conditions  of  low  production  (what- 
ever the  causes)  and  heavy  demand 
persist,  the  dollar  egg  will  arrive, 
and  that  very  shortly.  There  is  a 
limit,  however,  to  the  price  which 
the  general  public  will  pay  for  any 
commodity,  and  to  the  onlooker  it 
would  appear  that  that  limit  has 
been  about  reached  in  the  present 
egg  market.  When  that  limit  has 
been  reached,  housewives  begin  to 
rigorously  exclude  the  egg  from  the 
household  bill  of  fare;  and  the  un- 
fortunate fact  is  that  when  the  habit 
of  doing  without  a  thing  has  once 
been  acquired  it  is  likely  to  become 
confirmed.  On  this  phase  of  the 
subject  George  H.  Croley,  the  well- 
known  poultry  expert,  wrote  this 
paragraph  some  years  ago  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press:  "It  is  our  con- 
tention that  if  prices  in  the  fall, 
which  is  the  period  of  low  produc- 
tion, could  be  kept  nearer  to  an 
average  yearly  price,  the  public 
would  consume  more  eggs  per  year, 
become  better  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  properly  handled  storage 
eggs,  and  this  would  ultimately  re- 
sult in  a  higher  average  yearly  re- 
turn to  the  producer  for  hi3  crop  of 
eggs."  Extreme  fluctuations  are  bad 
for  both  producer  and  consumer. 

Government  Will  Buy  Beans. 

The  army  consumption  of  beans 
averages  about  125,000  pounds  per 
day.  as  announced  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information.  This  ought 
to  encourage  those  bean  growers  who 
are  unable  yet  to  dispose  of  their 
crops.  All  army,  navy,  and  allied 
requirements  for  beans  for  the  com- 
ing year  will  be  filled  through  one 
purchasing  agent,  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration.  H.  Clay  Miller,  at 
the  Lachman  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  the  purchasing  agent  for 
the  California  Food  Administration. 
He  is  wiring  to  Washington  at  this 
writing  to  inquire  how  many  Cali- 
fornia will  be  called  upon  to  supply 
and  what  will  be  the  price.  All 
beans  will  be  bought  on  specifica- 
tions which  will  require  recleaning 
and  probably  hand  picking  of  the 
rain-dnmared  crop.  Anyone  who 
can  sell  suitable  beans  to  the  Gov- 
ernment with  convenient  arrange- 
ments is  eligible  as  a  seller.  The  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Markets,  under  date  Octo- 
ber 30.  says  the  bean  market  is  weak. 
"California  limas  declined  quite 
sharply  at  shipping  points,  ranging 
from  $10  to  $10.50  per  cwt.  to  grow- 
ers. California  small  whites  ruled 
$10  per  cwt.  to  growers."  G.  A.  Tur- 
ner, president  of  the  Bean  Growers' 
Association,  advises  bean  men  not  to 
lose  heart. 

San  Francisco  Butter  Market. 

Except  for  outside  business,  the 
market  was  extremely  quiet  today 
(October  30).  A  number  of  shipping 
orders  were  filled,  most  of  them  for 
the  North,  and  these  sales  caused 
prices  to  advance  lc.  Dealers  are  hav- 
ing to  quote  closely  to  get  this  busi- 
ness. Outgoing  shipments  help  in  a 
small  way  In  reducing  stocks,  but 
with  receipts  so  much  in  excess  of 
local  requirements  stocks  on  dealers' 
floors  are  showing  unusually  heavy 
accumulations  this  week,  compared 
with  previous  weeks.  Storage  hold- 
ings were  increased  about  12,000 
pounds  yesterday,  says  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Markets. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Qiven  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  ai  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  October  30,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

The  following  are  Government  prices 
per  bushel  for  wheat  in  bulk  at  San 
Francisco.  The  quotation  for  recleaned 
is  the  price  per  hnndred  and  the  charges 
are  strictly  regulated  by  the  Government. 
Per  carload  the  quotation  is  $4.15.  Less 
than  carload  lots  is  $4.25. 
Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard  $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft   2.18 

No.  2    2.1S 

No.  3    2.11 

Hub  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do,  No.  2   2.13 

do.  No.  2   2.09 

Recleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California   Bluestem   $4.1504.25 

Early  Baart    4.1504.25 

BARLEY. 

It  18  reported  that  only  a  few  thousand 
tons  of  barley  h.ive  been  contracted  for 
for  shipment  from  Port  Costa,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recent  request  of  the  Grain 
Corporation.  This  is  explained  on  the 
street  by  the  statement  that  most  of  the 
California  barley  is  suitable  only  for 
feed  and  very  little  of  it  is  of  the  stand- 
ard called  for.  The  marketing  of  the 
crop  is  still  an  unsolved  problem,  accord- 
ing to  best  informed  traders. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.0502.12% 

OATS. 

Oats  are  very  quiet,  but  there  has  been 
some  inqniry  for  red  and  black  oats  for 
seed,  especially  for  the  recleaned  article. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.3002.40 

Ped  for  seed    2.80(<?3.00 

Black  for  seed    2. 80(0  3.00 

Recleaned  Red  or  Rlack  for  seed  3.3503.50 
CORN. 

Some  of  the  local  dealers  do  not  believe 
that  a  qnotable  price  can  be  made  on 
corn  before  the  end  of  November.  The 
old  stock  is  about  cleaned  np. 
(First-hand  prices  on  strictly  first-class 
grain.  San  Francisco.) 

California  sacked   Nominal 

Milo  maize   " 

Egyptian    '* 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
852  tons.  Most  of  the  receipts  continue 
to  be  of  damaged  stock,  and  some  of 
this  has  sold  as  low  as  $6  to  $7  per  ton. 
To  this,  of  course,  cartage  charges,  etc., 
are  added.  The  arrivals  which  have  been 
in  good  order  have  sold  well,  considering 
conditions  existing  here  at  this  time. 
The  influenza  epidemic  Is  seriously  affect- 
ing the  hay  market  and  sales  are  conse- 
quently light. 

Wheat  No.  1   ■  $26.00028.00 

do.  No.  2   20.00024.00 

Choice  tame  oat    25.00fff27.50 

Wild  oat,  new  .  j   20.000  22.00 

Barley,  new    20.00022.00 

Alfalfa    18.00022.00 

Stock    18.00021.00 

Barley  straw   50@  .80 

FEEI>S  TUFFS. 
The  north  winds  have  done  some  injury 
to  fresh  feed,  while  helping  to  cure  late 
crops  of  alfalfa. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $35.00036.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal  Nominal 

Cracked  corn   $86.00088.00 

Oilcake  Nominal 

Rolled  barley  .$46.0004800 

Rolled  oats    B6.00@67.00 

Bran,  carload  lots  in  S.  P  None  offered 

Mixed  feed,  do.  do   'None  offered 

Middlings.'  do.  do  None  offered 

POTATOES.  ONIONS.  ETC. 

The  whole  commission  district  shows 
the  ill  effects  of  the  prevailing  epidemic. 
Most  quotations  are  unchanged  and  re- 
ceipts are  reported  light.  Garlic  has  taken 
an  upward  turn  and  fancy  sold  at  20c. 
Some  fancy  summer  sqnash  sold  at  $1.25 
and  I/ivingston  eggplant  bronght  the 
same  price.    Wax  beans  were  2c  higher. 

String  beans   AUKic 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  i  607c 

Pole  beans   405o 

Carrots,  per  sack  85e0$1.OO 

Rhubarb.  San  Jose,  per  box  J1.00/?»1  25 

Summer  squash   5Oc0$1 .25 

Pumpkins   $1  00 

Cucumbers.  Alameda,  lngs   75c0$1.25 

Eggplant,  per  box  75c0*l  Oft 

Livingston   $1.25 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  doz  15c 

Celery,  hunch   20025c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate — 

Bay   $1.0001.50 

Potatoes — 

Onrnet  Chile,  on  street  Voia 

Whites   $1.6501.90 

Sweets,  per  sack    3.2503.50 

Onions — 

River  Reds   

Yellows   75e©l1  00 

Australian   Browns   75c0*1  00 

Garlic,  new   li"U??20c 

Treen  corn.  Alameda,  per  sack  Nominal 

Okra   5Q7c 

BEANS. 

Beans  continued  weak.  The  new  crop 
is  now  coming  on  tha  market  in  full 
swing,  with  little  demand.  The  poor  de- 
mand is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  epi- 
demic. Improvement  is  not  looked  for 
" t) t i  1  the  present  scare  is  entirely  over. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $  7.(W7i7.7?> 

RIackeyes.  new  crop    6  !5«M  40 

Cranberry  beans    9.00(30.25 

Limas  (south,  recleaned),  new 

crop   $10.00 


P'"ks.  •  •  $69007.00 

Red  kidneys   Nominal 

Mexican  Reds  $7.0007  25 

Tepary  beans    6.2506.50 

Garbanzos   8.0008.75 

Large  whites,  new  crop   8.2508  50 

Small  whites,  new  crop    9.75@9.90 

POULTRY. 
Receipts  continue  light  this  week  and 
the  principal  demand  is  for  hens.  The 
number  of  invalids  demanding  chicken 
broth  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  this.  On* 
crate  of  hens  was  auctioned  off  on  the 
street  during  the  week  and  brought  45c 
a  pound.  Turkeys  are  weaker,  especially 
the  live  birds.  The  scarcity  of  pickers  lb 
this  city  makes  live  birds  somewhat  of 
a  drug. 

Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  32035c 

do,    old   32033c 

do.  diressed,  old   40042c 

Broilers,  1V4  to  2  lbs  39042c 

do,  1%  lbs  _4So 

do,  %  to  1%  lbs  4Se 

Fryers   320 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  40042c 

do,  Leghorn  40@42c 

Smooth  yonng  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   36@.TTc 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  24r 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  27@2*c 

do.   old.  per  lb  25e 

Squabs,  per  lb  55000c 

Pucks   20030c 

1o.  old   25027c 

Belgian  hares   2002 1»- 

Jack  rabbits   $2.5O03.o< 

BUTTER. 

A  price  of  60e,  50c  and  58c  was  estab 
lislied  on  Monday  of  this  week  for  extra 
prime  tirst  and  firsts.  The  system  of 
making  a  weekly  butter  price  on  the 
exchange  has  not  proved  wholly  satisfac 
tory  to  the  members  and  an  amendment 
was  adopted  October  25  to  the  effect  that 
"on  every  day  except  Monday  members 
may  trade  in  butter  without  price  limi- 
tation, sales  and  purchases  to  be  recorded 
In  the  usual  way.  It  is  further  under- 
stood that  such  transactions  shall  in  no 
manner  interfere  with  or  vacate  the  price 
established  for  the  week."  It  is  snld  that 
this  resolution  does  not  interfere  in  anv 
way  with  the  stabilizing  influence  of  the 
original  resolution,  but  merely  permits 
members  to  transact  business  on  the 
floor  of  the  exchange  instead  of  on  the 
street. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra  61     61     61     00     60  00 

Prime  first   59     50  59 

Firsts   ..      ^     58     58  58 

EGGS. 

Extras  continued  on  their  upward  path 
throughout  the  week.  It  is  said  that  the 
great  demand  of  invalids  for  eggs  Is  re- 
sponsible for  their  present  price.  On 
October  20  the  exchange  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution :  "All  sales  of  eggs  on 
the  exchange  shall  carry  a  trade  discount 
of  8  per  cent  np  to  and  including  60c. 
All  trades  at  60%c  per  dozen  and  upward 
shall  carry  a  trade  discount  of  6  per 
cent."  This  rule  becomes  effective  No- 
vember 1.  Figuring  on  the  present  dis- 
count of  8  per  cent.  eggs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison  with  last  year  at  this 
time,  are  fully  25c  a  dozen  higher  for 
extras  and  32c  for  extra  pullets. 

Thu.  Frl  Ssit.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 

Extras   S3    85%  SB    86    83  SB 

Extra  lsts   Nominal 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extra  pullets.  .76     74%  76     76%  77  78% 

CHEESE. 

Oregon  triplets  were  slightly  weaker 
this  week,  hut  both  fancy  California  flats 
and  first  California  flats  showed  strength 
and  were  advanced  in  quotations  on  the 
exchange.  The  price  of  these  two  latter 
were  23'<>e  and  21c  respectively  a  year  ago. 

California  Cheddar,  flats,  fancy  None 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  33c 

First  California  flats,  per  lb  30c 

California  Y.  A.  fancy  Nominal 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy  37e 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  Nominal 

Monterey  cheese   24027c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  fresh  fruit  market  is  rapidly  be- 
coming restricted  to  strictly  winter  fruits. 
Alligator  pears  were  somewhat  cheaper 
and  this  fruit  from  California  came  on 
the  market  in  good  qnnntity.  Both  straw- 
berries and  raspberries  continue  to  ar- 
rive, but  their  quality  is  not  of  the  best. 

Apples   $1  JiO(fr2  50 

Peaches,  4-box  crate   None 

Flaw,  hlsck.  per  hox  None 

do,  double  layer   Nominal 

do.  Single  Row  Whites  Nominal 

Strawberries,  per  chest  $10.00013.00 

Blackberries,  per  chest   None 

Raspberries,  per  chest  ..$0  0001200 

Plums   Nominal 

Cantaloupes,  data   None 

do,  ponies   Nominal 

do.  standard   Nominal 

Watermelons,  per  lb  Nominal 

Pears  Bartlett,  per  box   $1 .50^** on 

Grapes.  Tokay   2  0nv»?5n 

do.  Muscat    2  25^2  50 

Peralrsmons    1  0001.50 

Alligator  Pears    frt 

Cal   1.0001.25 

Pomegranates,  per  box  $1.50 

CITRUS  FRUIT. 

There  is  practically  no  new  stock  or- 
anges on  tha  market  and  the  old  stock 
is  held  very  firmly.  New  grapefruit  has 
appeared  and  sells  from  $4  to  $6.  Lem- 
ons are  strong  and  still  sell  for  $9  for 
the  best. 

Oranges   $12^0 

Lemons,  fancy    9.00 

do,  choice    7.50 


do,  standard    «sn 

Grapefruit   ^Nominal 

Grapefruit,  new  $4.«O@6.00 

DRIED  FRUIT*. 

The  market  for  dried  fruit  is  quiet  bot 
steady.    Prices  are  well  maintained. 
RICE. 

Paddy  rice,  1918  crop   $4  »•> 

Clear  No.  1,  1918  crop,  at  mill.!!! 7^5 
HONEY. 

Some  honey  is  arriving  frem  Hawaii 
and  is  being  taken  over  by  the  bakers 
and  candy  makers.  As  a  whole,  the  honey 
market   is   weaker,   although    prices  are 

quotably  the  same. 


LOS  ANGELES 

Los  Angeles,  Octeber  29,  1918. 
BUTTER.  , 

The  demand  holds  up  well  for  what  la 
coming  in.  Receipts'  the  past  week  were 
r.ot  heavy,  280.300  pounds,  against  314  m 
pounds  the  same  week  last  year.  Yet  at 
the  high  prices  the  supply  net  all  re- 
quirements. There  has  been  11  little  East- 
ern butter  in  since  our  la.-t  and  there 
was  taken  into  cold  storage  anrlng  the 
week  16,767  pounds,  against  li.040  pounds 
the  same  week  last  year,  making  the  cold 
storage  holdings  now  250,0*3.  against  208- 
934  pounds  this  time  last  year 

Daily  quotations— 

1918—  Tu.  Wed.  Tan.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.1 
Ex'"L_  «"    60    no    «•    oe  59 

Extr«   46     46     46     45     46     48  I 

EGGS. 

There  was  a  further  sharp  advance  in 
this  market  the  past  week  under  scarcity 
The  supply  of  fresh  ranch  eggs  for  the 
week  was  even  lighter  than  the  week  be- 
fore. Receipts  of  fresh  ranch  eggs  for 
the  week  were  1650  cases,  against  2035 
cases  the  same  week  Inst  rear.  Under 
this  showing,  what  few  eggs  offered  on 
change  were  snapped  up  .111,1  extras  and 
case  count  advanced,  up  to  Monday  2c 
and  pullets  3c,  making  extras  20c  higher 
than  this  time  last  year.  «as-e  count  13c 
and  pullets  18c  higher.  Tt  ere  were  with- 
drawn from  cold  storage  during  the  week 
4719  cases,  against  3008  eases  the  same 
week  last  year.  The  cold  storage  hold-' 
lngs  now  are  52,156  cases,  apalost  38. 30V 
cases  this  time  last  year. 

Dally  quotations: 

101S—  Tn.  Wed.  Thn.  Trl   Sot  Moiui 
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POULTRY. 

Receipts  of  broilers  were  light  in  weight 
and  poor  condition  and  the  market  for 
them  showed  less  life  than  the  week  be- 
fore. Fryers  in  light  snpplv  aud  very 
good  demand  and  little  higher.  Heavy 
hens  also  sold  very  well.  Light  hens  were 
dull  and  so  were  roasters.  Turkeys  com- 
ing in  more  freely  and  slew  sale  and 
weak.  No  ducks  and  geese  in  and  the 
market  for  them  was  dal. 

The  following  prices  were  agreed  upen 
last  Friday.  October  25.  and  held  good 
until  the  coming  Friday: 

Broilers.    Mai',    lbs  ."   41e 

Broilers.    Vim%   lbs  41e 

Fryers,  203  lbs  33c 

Roasters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  30c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  20c 

Hens   26030c 

Tom  turkeys   31034c 

Dncks   22@28e 

Geese   i5e 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  were  in  good  snpplv  and  fancy 
stock  bronght  a  little  mere  money.  Poor 
lots,  however,  were  dull.  Onions  were  In 
lighter  supply  and  fair  demand.  Sweet 
potatoes  were  dull  and  lower.  Cabbage 
slow  sale  and  lower.  Tomatoes  firm  and 
the  best  in  good  demand.  String  beans 
higher.  Lima  beans  nnchanged.  Pep- 
pers slow  sale  bnt  steady. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  2<;,03e 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  2%®Se 

String  beans,  per  lb  506c 

Lima  beans   3U.04C 

Potatoes,  northern.  ,per  cwt  $1.7502.25 

do,  Idaho  Rnssets.  per  cwt...  2.00<f72.10 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   1.2501.40 

Garlic,  per  lb  ^.20c 

Onions — 

Anstrallan  Brow  n,  per  cwt. ..  .$1.2001.35 

White  Globe,  per  cwt   1.5O01.«5 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs   1.0001.25 

Celery,  crate    3.0O/ff3.25 

Tomatoes.  No.  I  lug  65(ff75e 

do,  No.  2  lug  25035c 

FRUITS. 

Offerings  were  lighter  and  f.ancv  stock 
was  in  very  good  demand  Apples  at- 
tracted most  attention.  Peaches  are  ont 
of  the  market.  Pears  are  getting  scarcer. 
Grapes  are  also  selling  better:  Muscat. 
Liberty  and  Black  Morocco  are  out  of 
the  market  and  other  varieties  are  higher. 
Figs  are  getting  scarcer  and  bring  little 
more  money. 

We  onote  from  growers: 
Figs,  Black  Spanish,   per  R>  5©7c 

do.  White,  per  lb  507c 

Pears,  local,  per  lb  4f?5e 

Pears.  Mountain   406Hc 

Grapes — 

Malagas,  ner  lb  4%06c 

do.  Rose  Pern,  per  lb  J5'v05c 

Tokav.  per  lb  4(f?5e 

Cornichon   4©4%C 

Apples — 

King  Davids,  4-rter  *2.T8 

Black  Twigs.  4-tier    2.75 

Baldwins.  4-tier.    200 

Red  Pearmalns.  4-tier    l-«j 

White  Pearmalns.  4-tier    1-J5 

Rhode  Island  Greenings,  4-tler   1.5* 

Yellow  Newtown  Plnpins,  4-tier   1.75 

Apples.  Bellefletir.  4-tier  $1  <W<oM.J§ 

do,  314 -tier    1.700  I.JO 

do,  Gravensteln,  4-tler   
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do.  do,  4%-tler    2.M 

do,  Bellelleurs,  local,  per  lb  2V4@3c 

BERRIES. 
Pew  coining  in  and  market  higher  un- 
der scarcity.    Demand,  however,  light  at 
the  prices. 

We  quote  front  growers: 
Strawberries- 
Fancy,  per  30-basket  crate  $3.50@4.00 

Poor  to  choice,  30-basket  crate.  2.5O@3.00 

Raspberries,  30-basket  crate  5.50@6.50 

MELONS. 

Not  much  good  stuff  coming  in.  "Water- 
melons were  slow  sale  and  lower.  Casabas 
and  Honeydew  melons  were  unchanged. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Casabas,  per  lb  l@l%e 

Watermelons,  per  100  lbs  50@75c 

Honeydew  melons,  jumbo  crate.  .$2.75@3.00 
WALNUTS. 

But  few  offering  the  past  week  and  they 
by  independent  growers.  Demand  fair 
and  prices  quoted  below  were  well  sus- 
tained. The  association  is  still  moving 
on  contract  about  25  cars  a  day.  They 
have  no  nuts  for  sale. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  California  points: 

1918  1917 

Fancv  budded    34>/4c  24c 

Standard  budded    32c  21c 

No.  1  soft  shell   31c  20c 

No.  2  soft  shell   28c  18^c 

BEANS. 

There  was  a  further  break  in  this  market 
the  past  week  and  sales  were  slow.  Now 
that  threshing  is  pretty  well  along  the 
offerings  are  more  liberal  and  buyers  are 
disposed  to  hold   back  and   bear  prices. 


Limas  in  fair  demand  and   steady,  but 
small  whites,  pinks,  and  tepary  were  both 
dull  and  lower.    Blackeyes  quiet  and  un- 
changed. 
We  quote  from  growers — 

Limas,  per  cvrt   .$10.50 

Large  white,  per  cwt   900 

Small  white,  per  cwt   9.00 

Pink,  per  cwt.   ...i   7.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt   500 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt   6.00 

HAY. 

The  market  is  a  little  better.  Prices 
not  quotably  higher.  Alfalfa  was  in  fair 
demand  and  there  was  some  little  move- 
ment in  the  best  grain  hay. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  ..  .$23.00@24.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton    25.00@27.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton  2O.0O@21.O0 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   21.00@2tt.00 

Straw,  per  ton   9.00@10.00 

COTTON. 

It  was  a  cautious  market  the  past  week. 
As  the  ginning  returns  were  more  bullish 
than  expected  the  market  firmed  up  a 
little  on  its  being  made  public.  It  showed 
that  the  number  of  bales  ginned  up  to 
October  18th  were  6,700.002  bales,  compared 
with  5,375,609  bales  the  same  time  last 
year.  The  trade  was  looking  for  over 
7.000,000  bales.  On  Mouday  the  market 
opened  the  current  week  quiet.  It  being 
near  the  end  of  the  month  traders  were  In- 
clined to  keep  close  to  shore.  December 
closed  in  New  York  at  29.70c  and  January 
at  29.25c. 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  J.  L.  Nagle. 


Sacramento,  October  28,  3918. 

There  was  qui'te  n  noticeable  advance 
in  nil  markets  this  past  week  over  the 
week  previous,  in  some  instances  the  sales 
realizing  top  prices  for  tho  season. 

Wine  grape  shipments  have  practically 
discontinued,  though  there  are  several 
cars  in  transit,  and  if  these  arrive  in 
Eastern  markets  before  the  extreme  cold 
weather  they  will  sell  to  good  advantage, 
as  the  demand  is  particularly  acute. 

Quite  a  few  carloads  of  Malagas  and 
Tokay  stripping*,  unfit  for  table  use,  have 
been  shipped  this  season,  and  where  the 
fruit  arrived  in  condition  suitable  for 
wine  sold  to  good  advantage  and  realized 
prices  for  the  growers  that  compensated 
them  in  a  great  measure  for  the  losses 
they  received  on  account  of  the  damage 
from  rain,  which  prevented  the  different 
varieties  from  being  sold  for  table  pur- 
poses. 

Quite  a  few  carloads  of  Red  Emperors 
are  en  route  and  in  most  instances  arriv- 
ing in  good  condition  and  are  bringing 
even  higher  prices  than  was  anticipated 

There  is  an  unusual  demand  for  late 
winter  pears  for  storage  and  for  export. 


earlier  in  the  season. 

Shipments  are  light,  but  fortunately  those 
favored  with  late  varieties  are  realizing 
exceptional  prices. 

Averages  for  tho  week: 

New  York:  Grapes — Malagas.  $1.83;  Em- 
perors, crates  $2.42,  drums  $5.66;  Tokays, 
$1.84;  Cornichon,  $2.30;  Muscat,  $1.67;  Ali- 
cante Uouchet,  $1.86;  Ziufandel,  $2.  Pears 
—Winter  Nelis,  $3.15;  Glout  Morceau, 
$3.42;  B.  Clairgean.  $4.09;  Easter  Buerre, 
$3.25;  Bartletts,  $2.55. 

Boston:  Grapes — Tokays,  $2.11;  Corni- 
Chon,  $2.28;  Emperor,  crates  $2.71,  drums 
$3.15;  Malaga,  $1.92;  Zinfandel,  $1.62; 
Petit  Bouchet,  $1.59.  Pears— B.  Clalrgeau, 
$4.65;  Easter  Buerre,  $3.50. 

Chicago:  Grapes — Mission,  $1.50;  Cor- 
niclion,  $2.15;  Malaga,  $1.70;  Emperor, 
crates  $2.19,  drums  $5;  Tokay,  $1.44;  Zin- 
fandel, $1.15.  Pears— Winter  Nelis,  $2.22; 
Clout  Morceau,  $2.30. 

Shipments  from  October  19  to  25,  inclu- 
sive: 59  pears,  1984  grapes.  Total  ship- 
ments to  date,  1918  :  23.135  cars  (not 
complete.  Total  shipments  to  date,  1917: 
21,124  cars. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  October  30,  1918. 
OA'TTLfE — There  is  very  little  change  in 
the  cattle  market  this  week.  Shipments 
from  Oregon  have  about  closed  for  this 
season.  Slaughterers  are  getting  the  bulk 
of  the  supplies  from  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  cattle  coming  In  are  running 
rather  light  in  weight,  but  are  fair  to  good 
in  quality,  with  very  few  choice  steers. 
Grass  steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  1000(611200  lbs.ie%@12%e 

do,  weighing  1200@1400  11)9  12@12i4c 

do,  second  quality   10*A@llc 

do,  thin   i  8@9c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  i   8@S%c 

do,  second  quality  7@7%e 

do,  common  to  thin..  5@6c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6@7c 

Fair   5@6c 

Thin   4@5c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   11c 

Medium   ilOe 

Heavy   8@8%c 

SHEEP— Ewes  are  very  plentiful;  weth- 
ers are  rather  scarce,  while  lambs  are  in 
fair  supply.  In  the  East  live  mutton  is 
gradually  recovering  from  the  recent  heavy 
slump. 
Lambs — 

Yearlings   12(ff  1254c 

Milk   14@14Wc 

Sheep — 

Wethers   llV5@12c 

Ewes  9@9%c 

HOGS^Hogs  are  offered  very  freely  at 
the  present  time,  but  the  packers  have  not 
been  able  to  handle  them  on  account  of 
their  hog-  and  cattle-killing  gangs  being 
much  reduced  In  number  through  the  in- 
fluenza.   Packers  are  optimistic,  however. 

Classified  A  dvertisements 


Rates  3  cents  per  word  per  week. 


and  expect  conditions  to  improve  suf- 
ficiently to  permit  them  to  buy  hogs  freely 
next  week.  Heavy  hogs  are  regaining 
favor  again  in  the  East. 

Hard,  grain-fed.  100@140   16c 

do,  do,  140@250  lfiMse 

do,  do,  250@325   15%c 


Les  Angeles,  October  29.  1918. 

CATTLE-  -There  is  a  scarcity  of  really 
good  fed  steers  and  they  are  in  very  good 
demand  aud  steady.  An  abundance  of 
poor  and  medium  stuff,  however,  is  being 
forced  upon  the  market  by  the  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  feed.  Such  cattle  con- 
tinue dull  and  weak. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs  $9.00iS)12.(»0 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   8.00@  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   7.00©  7.50 

Canners,  per  cwt   5.50@  6.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.50@10.00 

HOGS — Pew  hogs  came  in  the  past  week. 
Yet,  in  sympathy  with  further  declines  in 
the  Central  West,  the  market  broke  50c  a 
cwt.  on  the  best  packing  hogs  and  de- 
mand is  only  fair.  Since  the  breaking  out 
of  the  influenza  there  is  a  noticeable  fall- 
ing off  in  the  demand  for  fresh  pork. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b    f  n»  Angeles- 
Heavy,  averaging  275@30O  lbs.  .$15.00tf?16.00 

Mixed,  225@275  lbs   15.50®  16.50 

Light,  175@220  lbs   16.00@17.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  60\vs  40 
lbs.  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP— The  demand  for  both  sheep  and 
lambs  continues  light.  What  few  coming 
in.   however,  are  bringing  steady  prices. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Prime  wethers   $9.00(3)10.00 

Prime  ewes    8.50©  9.60 

Yearlings    9.504210.50 

Lambs   15.00®16.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED,  USED  IMPLEMENTS — Three  or 
Jour  gang-,  12  or  14-ineh  mouldboard,  light 
tractor  plow;  7  or  8-foot  double  disc  harrow, 
corrugated  pulverizing  roller.  Give  full  par- 
ticulars retrardintr  price,  age,  location,  make. 
Box  175,  Hopland,  Cal.  

t  CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 
cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley  Co..   Inc..   Eiirhth  and  Townsend  streets, 

fSan  Francisco,  Cal,  

REMANUFACTFRED  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
•crew  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  100  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


APPLES  FROM  GROWER,  bulk  pack.  Bell- 
flowers;  first  grade,  $1.25;  second,  $1  per  box. 
Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  P.  D.  1.  Box  39.  Watson- 
ville.  Cal.  

TRACTOR  FOR  SALE — Bean  TrackPULL 
tractor.  Nearly  all  improvements  attached. 
Perfect  order.  Very  little  used.  Price  one 
thousand  dollars.    A.  Ryder,  Loomis.  Cal. 

CO-OrKRATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
B'reet.   San  Francisco.  

TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  100  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco.  

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  L»an  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Kstali'ishxd   fifty  years.  

NORWICH  CANARIES  FOR  SALE. — Mrs 
Geo.  Thayer.  Route  2.  Healdsburg.  Cal. 


What's  the  News  Out  Your  Way? 

"I  want  the  help  of  every  farmer  in  the  land,"  says  Uncle  Sam.  But 
you  as  one  of  these  farmers  can  do  more  than  simply  raise  bigger  and 
better  crops.   You  can  tell  others  how  you  did  it. 

Did  you  ever  attend  a  convention  and  notice  people  gathered  together 
m  groups  telling  their  experiences?  The  speeches  may  have  been  good, 
but  the  most  helpful  part  of  the  gathering  came  from  this  swapping  of 
experiences— this  interchanging  of  ideas. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  hold  a  convention  of  subscribers,  but  we  can 
have  a  continuous  correspondence  convention— a  regular  mutual  benefit 
association.  Don  t  be  over-modest  and  think  that  nothing  you  do  will 
interest  our  readers.  We  don't  want  unusual  experiences  We  want  to 
know  how  you  solved  the  problems  that  are  puzzling  other  farmers 

You  have  raised  a  big  crop  of  some  kind.  You  have  built  a  new  style 
building,  a  gate  that  won't  sag,  a  trough  that  is  easily  cleaned.  You  have 
cured  a  certain  disease  You  have  worked  out  plans  that  have  proved 
wT«rfn  rZm,  US  all/nbout  *e"-  Give  us  news  items,  too.  Don't  wait 
for  a  $10,000  sale  or  a  40-pound  record.   Tell  us  the  everyday  happenings 

do  the  rest  *  *  *  P3Per  interesting-  Just  write  us  the  facts;  we'll 
Don't  look  at  the  matter  in  a  narrow  light  and  feel  that  yoa  can't  take 
the  time  to  write  these  things.  Franklin  compared  his  brain  to  a  razor 
You'neeH  t^  J?'  SP*  *  iTesh^ed  *7  stropping  it  on  other  men's  m™6s. 
You  need  to  do  the  same.  Hundreds  of  others  are  willing  to  contribute 
and  you  wiJl  get  the  benefit  of  their  successful  experiencls,  but  they  in 
return  need  a  little  stropping  and  want  to  know  what  you  are  doing. 
y?u  give*11"  en°Ugh'  f0r  yOU  11  always  receive  a  hundred  times  more  than 
What's  the  latest?    May  we  hear  from  you  real  soon? 


COUNTRY'  LANDS. 


FOR  LEASE — SUMMER  SHEEP  RANGE  

Solid  tract  of  approximately  50,000  acres 
logged-off  lands.  Butte  and  Tehama  counties, 
California,  for  term  of  years  beginning  with 
season  of  1919.  Accessible  and  well  watered 
Estimated  capacity  -based  on  previous  use, 
14.000  head.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Diamond  Match  Company,  Grazing  Dent 
Chico.  California. 


FOR  SALE — 160  acres  good  land  in  alfalfa, 
near  Bakerefield.  equipped  for  hoer  and  stock 
raising.  Will  sell  in  forty-acre  tracts  if  de- 
31  red     Owner.  Drawer  J.  Fellows.  Cal 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


BUY  ALFALFA  SEED  NOW — Owing  to 
heavy  rain  damage,  alfalfa  seed  is  scarce  and 
prices  will  very  likely  be  high  later.  Get 
your  season's  supply  now  from  our  stock  of 
carefully  selected  seed.    There  are  seven  kinds 


2£<££2i n,Gold  bran<?  seed-  One  is  particularly 
w^?l  <  l°  yOUr J"",1  ^  mo^ture  conditions 
Write  for  our  booklet  describing  each  kind 
and  Us  adaptability  to  certain  conditions  Do 
it  now  before  prices  go  higher.  Bomberger 

Seed  Co..  Desk  B,  Modesto,  Cal.  

BUDDED  AVOCADOS  — Fuerte,  Sharpless. 
Lyon.  Dickinson.  Blakeman.  Spinks.  Taft. 
Linda,  Rey,  Queen,  Knight,  and  many  others 
A  fine  stock  of  field-grown  trees  $2.50  for 
one.  $2.00  each  by  the  100.  Better  order 
now.  Newbery -Sherlock,  R.  D.  No.  2  Pasa- 
dena.    Nursery,   Rose,    and  Palm,  Altadena. 

"wanted. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  ranch  manager. 
Married;  32  years  old.  Exempt.  Capable  of 
taking  entire  charge.  Born  and  raised  on 
ranch.  Address:  G.  A  B..  Box  386.  Santa 
Cruz.  Cal. 


VICTORY 
OIL  MOTORS 


Are  the  cheapest  form  of 
Power  for  Irrigation 

Built  in  units  from 
12  to  100-H.  P. 


Let  us  figure  on  your 
req  u  ire  merits 


VICTORY  MOTOR  CO. 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


Buy  an  Avery 

END  FARM  SLAVERY 


The  Avery  is  the  simplest 
of  all  tractors.   It  does 
not  need  an  engineer 
to  run  it.  Every 
part   is   in  plain 
sight  and  get- 
at-able. 


FOR  SALE — Flemish  Giant  rabbits — young 
stock.    M.  Garrison.  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 


The  Avery 
Sells  here  from 

$650  Up 

The  Avery  costs  less  than  any 
to  buy  and  less  than  any  for 
upkeep.    It  has  patented  Cali- 
fornia Lugs — these  grousers  en- 
able it  to  work  in  Mud  or  Sand. 
Write  and  let  us  tell  you  how  to 
get  a  bigger  yield  with  less  work 
and  at  a  lesser  cost. 

AVERY  COMPANY  of  CAllfORhU 

67=69  Beale  St.    San  Francisco 


WITTE 

IRRIGATING 
eiNGIINES 


Kerosene-Distillate  2  to  30  H.P. 

Pump  your  water  with  a  WITTE.  All 
you  need  is  a  centrifugal  and  my  Special 
Model  Kerosene-Distillate  Engine.  I  can 
lay  your  enirine  down  at  least,  cost.  Save 
the  middleman's  profit — Get  your  engine 
NOW,  while  prices  are  favorable.  Have 
reliable  power  for  all  your  work.  Made 
in  standard  sizes — 2,  S,  4,  6.  8,  12,  16, 
22,  and  30  H.  P.  Battery  or  magneto 
equipment.  1  am  in  a  position  to  offer 
you  the  best  prices  and  make  Quick  Ship- 
ment. 90-Day  Trial  —  5-Year  Signed 
Guarantee.  Largest  exclusive  engine  fac- 
tory in  the  world  selling  direct  to  user. 
Terms:  Cash  or  payments  as  arranged  for. 
Don't  make  a  deal  until  you  have  investi- 
gated my  offer. — Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2861  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2861  Empire  Bids.,  Pittsburg.  Pa, 
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GAS  BLAST 
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Effect  of  hard  wadding  that  fitt  tht  barrel  loosely.  Unchecked  by  friction  or  muxxle  <hokt,  it  is  blown  through 
the  %hot  cluster,  scattering  tht  that  charge.  Actual  leu  target,  221  pellets  out  of  431  or  SI  %  of  the  thoi  charge 
(1%  ox.  of  7%  chilled)  inside  a  30-in.  circle  at  40  yds 
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Effect  of  weak  wadding  torn  to  thredt  by  the  gat  blast.  The  separate  pieces  are  blown  into  the  shot  cluster,  scattering 
the  pellets  in  all  directions.  With  no  resistance  to  the  explosion,  the  pressure  ts  low  and  penetration  poor.  Actual  test 
target  171  pellets  out  of  431  or  41 '  c  of  the  shot  charge  ( 1%  ox.  of  No.  7%  chilled)  inside  a  30-in.  circle  at  40  tdt 
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the  Winchester  system  of  wadding. ^  The  wadding  expand*  evenly,  sealing  in  the  gat  blast  all  the  way  to  the 
muxxle,  where  it  is  checked  by  the  '  choke"  or  constriction.  Shot  cluster  travels  on  ahead  unbroken.  Actual  test 
target*  320  pellets  out  of  431,  or  74%  of  the  shot  charge  (1%  ox.  •/  1%  chilled)  inside  a  30-in.  circle  at  40  yds 


Effect  of  wadding  construction  on  shot  patterns 

Poor  wadding  responsible  for  more  faulty  patterns  and 
lost  birds  than  all  other  gun  and  shell  troubles  combined 


— strong  uniform  shot  pattern  de- 
pendsupon  how  perfectly  the  wadding 
in  your  shells  controls  the  five-ton  gas 
blast  behind  it. 

The  wadding,  like  the  piston  head  of 
a  gas  engine,  must  give  the  explosion 
something  solid  to  work  against  so  that 
the  shot  may  be  pushed  out  evenly. 

It  must  expand  and  fill  the  tube  of 
the  barrel,  completely  sealing  in  the  gas 
behind  it.  No  gas  must  escape  to  scat- 
ter the  shot. 

It  must  offer  just  the  right  amount  of 
resistance  so  as  to  develop  uniform  press- 
ure and  high  velocity  without  danger 
of  jamming  the  pellets  out  of  shape  at 
the  "choke"  or  muzzle  constriction. 

The  illustrations  at  the  top  of  this 
page  show  actual  test  patterns,  50%  to 
70%  faulty,  the  result  of  poor  wadding. 

The  Winchester  system 

Winchester  wadding  is  the  result  of  repeated 
experiments  to  determine  the  most  efficient 
control  of  the  gas  blast. 

The  special  construction  of  the  Base  wad 
gives  what  is  known  as  Progressive  Combustion 
to  the  powder-charge. 


Combustion  spreads  instantly  through  the 
powder  charge.  By  the  time  the  top  grains  of 
powder  become  ignited  the  full  energy  of  the 
burning  powder  behind  is  at  work.  Though 
the  explosion  is  almost  instantaneous,  it  is  none 
the  less  Progressive,  the  final  energy  and  max- 
imum velocity  of  the  completely  burned  powder 
being  developed  at  the  muzzle,  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  heat  of  combustion, 
the  tough,  springy  Winchester  Driving  Wad 
has  expanded  to  fill  the  barrel  snugly  all  around. 
No  gas  escapes.  It  is  completely  sealed  in. 
The  wadding  pushes  up  the  shot  evenly. 

At  the  muzzle  the  shot  pellets  slip  out  with- 
out jamming,  while  the  wadding  is  checked  for 
a  brief  interval  by  the  constriction  of  the 
muzzle.  //  follows  some  distance  behind  the 
shot  pattern. 

The  shot  cluster  travels  on  unbroken  by 
gas  blast  or  wadding  arid  makes  the  hard  hit- 
ting, uniform  pattern  for  which  Winchester 
shot  shells  are  world  famous. 

Fish  Tail  Flash  All  Winchester  smoke- 
less shells  are  made  with  the  new  Winchester 
Primer — the  quickest  and  most  powerful  shot 
shell  primer  made.  Its  broad  fish  tail  flash 
gives  even  and  thorough  ignition.  Every  grain 
of  powder  is  completely  burned  up  before  the 
shot  charge  leaves  the  muzzle. 


The  Crimp  The  required  degree  of  press- 
ure necessary  in  seating  the  driving  wads  is 
worked  out  in  combination  with  the  hardness 
or  the  softness  of  the  crimping  required  for  any 
particular  shell. 

Water-proofing  and  Lubrication    In  the 

cold,  damp  air  of  the  marshes,  or  under  the  blaz- 
ing sun  at  the  traps,  Winchester  shells  will  al- 
ways play  true.  Winchester  water-proofing 
process  prevents  them  from  swelling  from 
dampness.  Special  lubrication  of  the  paper 
fibres  prevents  brittlcness  and  "splitting"  in  dry 
weather. 

Uniform  Shells  From  primer  to  crimp, 
Winchester  shells  are  constructed  to  insure  the 
maximum  pattern  possible  from  any  load  and 
under  all  conditions.  $100,000.  is  spent  annu- 
ally in  the  inspection  and  testing  of  finished 
shot  shells.  25,000,000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion are  fired  every  year  in  testing  guns  and 
ammunition. 

Glean  hits  and  more  of  them 

To  insure  more  hits  and  cleaner  hits  in  the 
field  or  at  the  traps,  be  sure  your  shells  are 
Winchester  Leader  and  Repeater  for  Smoke- 
less ;  Nublack  and  New  Rival  for  Black  Pow- 
der. Write  for  our  Free  Booklet  on  Shells. 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  Dept. 
Y-41  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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California's  First  Exclusive  Livestock  Show 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten 
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T  IS  SAID  that  everything  great  in  this  world  is  born  of 
necessity.  If  so,  the  California  International  Livestock 
Show,  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  November  16  to  24,  is 
entitled  to  a  high  place  in  the  Hall  of  Greatness,  for  cer- 
tainly there  has  long  existed  a  pressing  need  for  such  an 
event.  And  that  need  has  been  increased  by  the  war-time  demands  for 
greater  production  and  conservation. 

As  evidence  that  livestock  shows  are  more  necessary  now  than  ever, 
we  find  that,  as  hard  pressed  as  England  has  been,  the  Government  has 
insisted  that  livestock  shows  should  continue  as  usual.  Our  own  Govern- 
ment has  taken  the 
same  attitude,  realiz- 
ing not  only  the  pres- 
ent importance  of  the 
industry  to  the  nations 
at  war,  but  also  its 
absolute  necessity  for 
a  permanently  profit- 
able agriculture. 

A  realization  of  the 
importance  of  the  in- 
dustry is  needed  in 
California  even  more 
than  in  the  States  east 
of  the  Rockies,  for,  al- 
though our  State  is 
one  of  tremendous  live- 
stock possibilities,  the 
benefits  of  breeding 
purebred  stock  and  our 
vast  resources  in  con- 
nection with  stock 
raising  have  never  been 
properly  brought  to  the 
attention  of  our  peo- 
ple. No  development 
will  add  more  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  State 
than  an  increased  out- 
put of  meat-  and  milk- 
making  animals,  and 
no  other  method  will 
do  as  much  to  develop 
the  industry  as  live- 
stock shows. 

True,  we  have  had 
fairs  and  fairs  this 
fall — more  large  ones 
than  ever  before.  But 
we  have  not  had  a 
show  for  livestock 
alone;  in  fact,  no  such 
show  has  ever  been 
held  in  this  State.  Yet 
that  is  what  we  have 
needed — a  show  where 
the  spectators'  inter- 
ests would  not  be  di- 
verted by  exhibits  of 
different  kinds,  side- 
shows and  other  at- 
tractions. 

The  importance  of 
establishing  on  the 
Coast — of  which  San 
Francisco  is  the  logi- 
cal center- — a  livestock 
show  to  encourage  the 
breeding  of  high-class 
stock  was  realized  by 
several  of  the  State's 
most    prominent  and 


Prize  winners  owned  by  breeders  who  will  exhibit  at  San  Francisco.  Top,  the  $0,500  Holstein  bull  owned  by 
W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare.  Center,  junior  champion  Aberdeen -Angus  cow  at  Chicago  International,  1017;  Congdon  & 
Battles,  Yakima,  Wash.  Bottom,  Shorthorn  cow,  winner  at  1018  State  Fair;  T.  S.  Glide,  Davis.  Sheep,  Inter- 
national prize  winners;  Bishop  Bros.,  San  Ramon.  The  Happy  Hampshire,  a  State  Fair  prize  winner;  L,.  A. 
Denker,  Kaugus. 


influential  men.  They  banded  themselves  together  under  the  name  of 
the  California  International  Livestock  Show  Corporation — a  non-profit 
institution,  having  solely  for  its  purpose  the  elevation  and  development 
of  the  livestock  industry.  And,  true  to  the  slogan  originated  by  former 
President  Taft,  "San  Francisco  knows  how,"  they  have  planned  a  show 
along  such  elaborate  lines  and  have  met  with  such  generous  co-operation 
that  its  complete  success  is  assured  in  advance. 

First  of  all,  they  secured  the  backing  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  were  able  to  offer  such  liberal  premiums  that  they 
induced  many  of  the  leading  breeders  of  the  North  and  Middle  West  to 

exhibit.  Consequently, 
it  is  expected  that  com- 
petition will  be  much 
more  keen  than  it  was 
at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  where  so 
many  Middle  West 
herds  were  prevented 
from  showing  on  ac- 
count of  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease. 

Nation- Wide  Compe- 
tition. 

"International" — did 
you  get  that  word  in 
the  official  name  of  the 
corporation?  Entries 
are  open  to  the  world, 
and  while  there  will 
be  no  foreign  exhibits 
on  account  of  war  ren- 
ditions, we  shall  see 
some  of  the  finest  show 
herds  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  in- 
cluding animals  that 
have  been  prominent 
winners  at  the  leading 
Eastern  shows. 

We  want  to  see  these 
noted  herds  —  these 
wonderful  individuals. 
We  want  to  compare 
them  with  our  own.  If 
we  are  raising  just  as 
good  stock  as  Eastern 
breeders,  we  want  the 
world  to  know  it.  If 
not.  we  ourselves  want 
to  know  it  so  that  we 
can  buck  up  and  breed 
better  stock. 

A  livestock  show  is 
always  valuable  to  the 
exhibitor  as  well  as  the 
spectator,  because  h^e 
has  an  opportunity  to 
compare  his  stock  with 
that  of  other  breeders 
and  see  whether  or  not 
in  t,he  opinion  of  an 
expert — the  judge — he 
is  making  satisfactory 
progress,  and  is  breed- 
ing animals  of  the  pre- 
ferred type.  At  this 
show  he  can  compare 
his  animals,  not  only 
with  others  raised  in 
this  State,  but  also 
with  the  crack  Eastern 
(Cont.  on  page  512.) 
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THE  KEY  AND  ANCHOR  OF  CALIFORNIA'S  COMING  GREATNESS! 

Only  one  of  the  three  great  subdivisions  of  agriculture  has  the  power  to  assure 
us  that  all  California  lands  can  be  made  profitably  productive.  Our  horticultural 
industries  will  extend  and  multiply  until  fruits  and  vegetables  in  all  commercial 
forms  reach  an  annual  output-value  of  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars:  our 
arable  lands,  which  horticulture  will  never  require,  may  produce  cereals,  legumes, 
sugar,  textiles  and  other  field  crops  which  will  also  be  counted  in  many  millions  of 
output,  if  a  teeming  local  population  and  an  expanding  world-commerce  can  use_ 
them,  but  the  utmost  conceivable  expansion  of  our  direct-product  agronomy  will 
only  employ  a  fraction  of  our  productive  area.  The  only  branch  of  agriculture 
which  can  make  practically  all  of  our  remaining  area  busy  and  can  in  addition 
save  the  wastes  and  by-products  of  our  horticulture,  give  profitable  value  to  the 
products  of  our  expanded  agronomy  and  in  turn  yield  to  horticulture  an  agronomy 
the  assurance  of  indefinitely  prolonged  soil-fertility  for  their  purposes,  is  the  third 
great  subdivision  of  agriculture — the  animal  industry.  From  the  periodically  sub- 
merged lands  of  our  valleys  which  may  always  resent  reclamation  from  floods,  to 
the  backs  of  our  loftiest  mountains,  whence  the  rock-cones  spring  sheer  into  the 
blue,  there  will  always  remain  areas  from  which  only  the  cropping  muzzles  of 
grazing  animals  can  secure  productive  value — areas  which  on  the  whole  will  prepon- 
derate all  others  in  product  value  when  brought  under  tribute  by  the  only  agency 
which  can  compel  them  to  nourish  the  bodies  of  our  coming  millions  while  their 
natural  beauty  of  sunken  plain  or  towering  mountains  uplifts  the  souls  of  them ! 
It  is  the  Animal  Industry  which  alone  can  make  California  a  1007o  institution: 
it  is  the  Animal  Industry  which  every  Calif ornian,  no  matter  what  his  personal 
activity  may  be,  must  endeavor  to  understand  and  promote — for  the  general  good 
of  his  state  and  for  the  prosperity  of  his  children. 
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EDITORIALS 


DATE  OF  LIVESTOCK  SHOW  STILL  UNCERTAIN. 

As  the  last  form  of  our  paper  sjoes  to  press, 
the  date  of  the  California  International  Live- 
stock Show  is  still  uncertain,  for  reasons  well 
known.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  this  an- 
nouncement is  made.  As  we  pen  these  lines 
a  letter  is  laid  on  our  desk  stating  that  a 
special  meeting-  of  the  hoard  of  directors  of 
the  Livestock  Show  Corporation  will  he  held 
November  7,  at  3  p.  m.,  to  consider  the  situ- 
ation of  the  show  in  connection  with  the  un- 
toward health  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
city.  (Later — The  board  of  directors  decide 
to  postpone  show  to  Feb.  8  to  16,  1919.) 
J*    JH  < 

THE  EARTH'S  DUTY  TO  MAN. 

THE  EARTH  needs  no  exhortation:  it  received 
its  high  commission  from  the  Creator  and 
has  never  forfeited  it.  Those  who  know- 
plants  assure  us  that  four-fifths  of  the  earth's 
verdure  is  grass  and  that  possibly  means  that  if 
you  order  all  the  trees  into  line  and  march  them 
away  to  Mars,  and  if  you  gather  up  all  inedible 
herbs  and  shoot  them  into  the  helial  furnaces, 
this  planet  will  still  have  four-fifths  of  its  green- 
ery in  place  and  will  still  flash  an  emerald  gleam 
in  the  eyes  of  the  angels.  According  to  our  best 
conception  of  creative  design,  the  earth  was  made 
for  man — for  every  man,  not  for  such  as  the  kaiser 
and  his  servile  sycophants.  The  lower  animals 
were  made  for  man — to  live  and  to  die  in  his 
service  and  nourishment.  Four-fifths  of  the  plants 
were  made  for  animals — to  enable  them  to  render 
their  dutiful  service  to  man.  Man  was  made  for 
the  soul  that  is  in  him  and  given  speech  that 
mankind  could  advance  by  communicable  and  pro- 
gressive thought  nearer  and  still  nearer  to  that 
sublime  estate  in  which  mankind  will  "glorify 
God  and  enjoy  Him  forever."  All  through  time 
and  space  the  earth  will  be  efficient  and  true  to 
its  duty  to  creative  design — to  sustain  and  advance 
mankind  toward  godliness  in  their  relations  to- 
ward each  other  and  the  Infinite.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duty  the  earth  is  no  slacker  nor 
passivist!  J*     J*  JH 

MAN'S  DUTY  TO  THE  ANIMAL. 

THE  EARLIEST  recorded  thoughts  of  man 
were  of  his  co-operation  with  the  several 
agencies  of  his  environment.  Out  from  the 
Infinite  there  came  to  him  flashes  from  the  far 
beyond.  As  he  strolled  on  the  shore  of  a  bound- 
less spiritual  ocean  he  felt  his  soul  fanned  by 
zephyrs  until  a  great  storm  arose  and  he  found 
himself  dashed  hither  and  thither — as  a  babe  may 
be  tossed  and  rolled  by  breakers  on  the  pearly 
beach  of  a  sunlit  sea.  Then  there  dawned  upon 
him  the  consciousness  of  his  soul's  duty  in  co- 
operation with  the  Supreme  Power  which  had 
called  him  into  being — but  of  that  the  priests  and 
poets  have  amply  spoken  ajl  through  the  ages  and 
will  hold  forth  until  the  end.  It  is  nearer  to  our 
present  purpose  to  emphasize  the  duty  of  man  in 
co-operation  with  the  forces  and  agencies  of  his 
material  environment  toward  which  there  was 
given  to  him  the  primal  order  to  "be  fruitful  and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it 


and  have  dominion  over  it  *  *  *  and  over 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth." 
It  is  then  obviously  the  duty  of  man  to  co-operate 
with  the  earth  in  enabling  it  to  discharge  its  full 
God-placed  duty — which  is  to  turn  its  idle  wealth 
of  nourishing  plants  to  the  sustenance  and  in- 
crease of  animals,  to  the  end  that  multiplied  man- 
kind shall  be  well  fed  and  clothed  and  sped  along 
toward  higher  manhood  of  soul  and  substance,  to 
free  themselves  from  the  oppression  and  robbery 
of  over-lordship,  and  stand  forth  in  the  nobility 
and  God-likeness  which  is  the  birthright  of  man- 
kind in  the  world.  Not  less  than  this  is  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  in  the  full  discharge  of  man's  duty 
to  the  animals  over  which  he  was  given  dominion 
in  the  creative  design,  as  first  revealed  to  the  race. 

MAN'S  DUTY  TO  MAN. 

MAN'S  duty  to  man  through  the  development 
of  the  very  best  in  animal  capacity  to  serve 
mankind  is  involved  in  man's  duty  to  the 
earth  and  to  the  animal  that  each  may  itself  be 
true  to  creative  purposes,  which  have  just  been 
cited.  The  resultant  of  such  forces  is  prosperity 
in  all  the  forms  which  the  word  implies,  and  its 
motives  may  be  short-sighted  and  called  "personal" 
or  far-sighted  and  called  "patriotic" — but  these 
two  are  but  parts  of  a  single  motive.  If  a  per- 
sonal motive  is  true  and  noble,  its  extension  is 
patriotic,  just  as  every  straight  line  leads  to  infin- 
itude— but  the  line  must  be  drawn  straight.  In 
the  development  of  animal  capacity  to  best  serve 
mankind  all  lines  must  be  straight;  straight  in 
conception  of  utility;  straight  in  breeding  toward 
that  utility;  straight  in  feeding  toward  fullest 
producing  power;  straight  in  financial  phases  of 
producing  enterprises;  straight  in  marketing  prod- 
ucts, and  so  on.  Such  lines  will,  if  well  drawn, 
converge  in  personal  prosperity  and  the  extension 
of  personal  prosperity  of  that  kind  is  patriotism. 
Man's  duty  to  man,  in  this  connection,  is  simply 
to  co-operate  with  the  earth  and  the  animal  in 
enabling  them  both  to  render  their  best  service 
to  mankind.  jft    j| '  j| 

THE  OBJECTIVE  OF  SUCH  SERVICE. 

WE  HAVE  placed  in  an  adjacent  typograph- 
ical corral  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
relation  of  all  such  considerations  to  the 
development  of  California — the  key  to  such  devel- 
opment: the  anchor  to  make  it  secure.  We  hon- 
estly believe  both  these  things  are  true,  but  how 
a  thing  can  be  both  a  key  and  an  anchor  at  the 
same  time,  or  how  a  key  can  turn  into  an  anchor, 
the  brass-founders'  and  iron-founders'  unions  must 
explain.  But  passing  such  baffling  metaphorical 
problems,  we  come  to  the  real  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter which  the  large  type  conveys:  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  Californians  to  give  more  thought,  effort 


and  money  to  advancing  our  livestock  industries 
which  during  the  last  few  years  have  manifested 
such  quickened  and  increased  interest  and  demon- 
strated such  expansiveness  in  production.  It  is 
in  its  relation  to  such  re-awakening  of  enthusiasm 
in  California  agriculture  that  other  writers  on 
other  pages  of  this  issue  set  forth  in  detail  the 
purposes  and  motives  of  those  who  have  been 
working  for  several  months  to  secure  the  success 
of  the  California  International  Livestock  Show, 
which  may  open  in  this  city  on  November  1C.  We 
give  this  issue  of  our  journal  largely  to  this  expo- 
sition because  of  the  opportunities  and  advantages 
it  offers  to  those  who  desire  to  know  what  is  good 
for  the  State  and  hov  can  be  secured;  also  how 
the  individual  seeking  such  good,  both  for  his  own 
prosperity  and  for  the  State,  cannot  only  learn 
the  ways  and  reasonable  results  of  the  effort,  but 
may  get  new  inspiration  and  joy  in  the  pursuit 
of  it.  Livestock  shows  are  destined  to  be  far- 
reaching  events.  As  we  have  already  shown  in 
this  discussion,  their  significance  extends  far  back- 
ward to  the  time  when  Abel  brought  the  firstlings 
of  his  flock  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord — and  we 
are  hoping  no  influenza  will  raise  Cain  with  them. 
We  believe  also  that  the  significance  of  these  expo- 
sitions will  reach  far  forward  and  that  a  series 
of  which  will  prove  a  constantly  recurring  force 
for  the  enrichment  and  permanence  of  California 
rural  industries  until  the  State  becomes  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world  first  in  the  possession  of  diversi- 
fied agriculture,  because  California's  natural  re- 
sources are  the  endowment  of  California's  citi- 
zenship, jl  j| 

WHO  SHALL  ACTUATE  ACTIVITY? 

CITIZENS  of  San  Francisco,  will  you  lead  for- 
ward in  the  development  of  the  animal 
industries  which  present  conditions  justify 
and  invite?  You  own  much  of  the  idle  land  of 
the  State,  either  personally  or  through  the  cor- 
porations you  have  organized.  Will  you  still  per- 
sist in  holding  that  land  idle  so  that  you  may 
enrich  your  children  with  its  unearned  increment? 
Perhaps  you  got  it  for  a  song,  or  was  it  from  the 
groan  of  some  poor  devil  who  soaked  it  with  you 
as  collateral?  But  never  mind  about  that:  let 
bygones  be  bygones.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  it  now  and  henceforward?  Will  you  let  it 
lie  idle,  doing  nothing  to  justify  its  place  on  the 
planet,  until  the  single-taxers  get  a  chance  to  try 
out  their  dreams  upon  it?  Or  are  you  holding 
your  land  in  rented  service  that  you  and  your 
returning  sons  may  get  club  dues  from  what  land- 
skinners  will  pay  you?  Your  sons  are  at  the 
front.  Do  you  think  they  will  return  te  follow 
you  in  your  city  juggling  with  rents  and  shares? 
All  accounts  seem  to  agree  that  those  boys  have 
seen  visions  and  dreamed  dreams  at  the  fronts 
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We  Need  You 

to  represent  us  in  the  field  in  place  of  those  who  have 
been  called  to  the  "colors."  The  work  of  securing  new 
subscriptions  and  collecting-  on  renewals  is  pleasant  dig- 
nified and  healthful,  and  the  salary  is  ample. 

Experience  is  neither  essential  nor  objectionable.  If 
you  have  an  automobile  and  are  not  afraid  of  hard  work, 
we  can  use  you. 

No  objection  if  you  are  along-  in  years,  provided  you 
haven't  lost  your  pep.  If  you  really  like  the  paper  and 
think  you  can  convince  others  of  its  merits,  your  first 
step  toward  Greater  Success  will  be  to  write  us  a  little 
about  yourself  and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  tell  you 
what  we  have  to  offer. 

Only  a  few  positions  open.    Better  write  today. 


and  that  they  will  return  in  no  humor  to  tread 
the  carpets  of  the  counting-houses  and  clubs  nor 
to  jump  the  counters  of  the  metropolis.  They 
gay,  if  their  reporters  speak  truly,  that  it  must 
be  a  life  in  the  open  for  them:  a  life  in  the 
making  and  doing  of  real  things:  a  life  in  round- 
ing out  one's  self,  not  a  life  in  pinching  others. 
Why  don't  you  take  the  hint  from  what  you  read 
about  young  Americans  made  over  by  the  war  and 
get  your  land  ready  to  make  a  place  for  action 
and  a  home  for  a  man  of  action — your  own  son 
or  another's:  it  matters  not  which.  Such  return- 
ing Americans  will  demand  a  place  under  the 
sky:  an  enterprise  which  has  creative  attributes: 
an  opportunity  which  befits  a  man.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  owners  of  California  land  and  money  to 
develop  it,  to  see  to  it  that  no  slacking  of  theirs 
forces  our  returning  heroes  to  lapse  into  urban 
thimble-rigging  and  penny-pitching  because  no 
real  work  in  mining,  manufacturing  or  food  pro- 
duction fs  open  to  them.  Keep  the  land  idle  and 
you  condemn  to  idleness  those  boys  whom  the 
world  honors  as  fit  to  achieve  the  very  greatest 
things.  &  ■£ 

LESSONS  OF  THE  SHOWS. 

OF  COURSE,  we  believe  that  the  service  of 
livestock  shows,  through  their  assembling  of 
the  best  in  animal  improvement  and  adapta- 
tion to  the  needs  of  man,  are  of  immense  value 
to  our  people  who  are  now  on  the  land  and  in 
the  lines  of  animal  production.  They  enable  all 
who  participate  in  them  to  do  better  and  to  do  it 
more  profitably,  as  our  associate  writers  have 
amply  shown  on  other  pages.  And  these  things 
are  a  great  gain  for  the  State.  But  that  which 
impresses  us  most  is  the  influence  which  such 
events  have  upon  the  development  of  the  State 
through  the  awakening  of  those  who  have  the 
deadly  Idea  that  the  land  must  work  for  them  and 
not  they  for  the  land.  The  land  is  a  great  co- 
operator  and  has  been  since  creation,  but  it  can 
be  made  a  great  slacker  also.  If  you  hold  good 
land  idle  you  are  robbing  your  fellow  men  and 
in  most  cases  impoverishing  yourself  also.  Study 
those  royalties  of  the  animal  kingdom — the  only 
royalties  which  the  war  has  not  brought  low! 
See  how  man  has  bred  them  to  his  conception  of 
most  productive  form  and  temperament  and  su- 
preme adaptivity  to  the  conditions  he  wills  them 
to  utilize  in  their  service  to  him  and  to  his 
fellow  men.  If  there  is  anything  left  in  a  city 
holder  of  country  land  beyond  the  little  profes- 
sional financial  or  mercantile  grooves  into  which 
he  has  ground  himself  and  to  the  service  of  which 
he  would  also  bend  the  sky-covered  fraction  of 
hi.s  wealth,  a  study  of  noble  animals  and  their 
relations  to  individual  prosperity  and  State  devel- 
opment will  surely  awaken  new  interest  in  living 
and  disclose-  lines  of  enjoyable  thought  and  action 
of  which  he  had  not  dreamed  himself  possessed. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Addregt. 


Transplanting  Cypress  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  several  cypress  trees 
In  a  very  awkward  situation.  Is  it  possible  to 
transplant  them  if  I  do  it  on  a  rainy  day  this  win- 
ter? The  trees  are  eight  or  nine  feet  high  and  I 
dislike  to  cut  them  down  if  they  can  be  trans- 
planted.— E.  E.  L;,  Livingston. 

Trees  of  that  size  are  not  difficult  to  transplant 
If  it  done  in  the  right  way  and  at  the  right  time. 
Evergreen  trees  should  not  be  moved  when  the 
ground  is  cold  or  water-soaked.  They  should 
be  transplanted  just  before  their  usual  time  for 
making  new  growth — which  may  be  early  in  the 
spring  in  the  interior  and  later  in  the  spring 
nearer  the  coast.  When  the  cold  air  and  water 
are  over — probably  in  February  in  your  case — 
draw  wp  the  lower  branches  and  make  the  tree 
Into  a  neat  bundle  by  running  around  with  hay 
rope.  This  gives  you  a  good  chance  to  get  at  the 
base  of  the  tree.  Trench  around  with  a  spade 
about  two  feet  deep — -leaving  the  tree  standing 
In  a  ball  of  earth  about  two  feet  in  diameter. 
Remove  some  surface  earth  in  which  there  are 
no  roots  carefully,  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the 
ball,  then  cut  under  the  ball  with  a  sharp  spade 
to  sever  outrunning  roots.  Open  out  grain  sacks 
lengthwise  to  get  long  strips  of  burlaps  and  draw 
them  around  and  under  the  ball  tightly  to  hold 


it  from  cracking.  Tip  the  tree  on  its  side.  Take 
a  piece  of  scantling  about  three  feet  long  and 
cover  the  central  part  with  a  folded  sack.  Put 
this  under  the  trunk  of  the  prostrate  tree  close 
to  the  ball  and  get  two  strong  men  to  lift  and 
carry  the  tree  carefully  and  set  it  upright  in  its 
new  hole — which  has  been  previously  prepared. 
Keep  the  soil  reasonably  moist  but  not  wet.  When 
new  growth  starts,  use  water  more  freely,  but  be 
careful  not  to  drown  it  if  the  soil  is  heavy. 


Growing  Almond  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  thinking  of  planting  some 
bitter  almonds  and  if  I  cannot  get  them  will 
sweet  almonds  do?  Are  sweet  almonds  those  used 
on  the  market?  What  time  should  I  plant  and 
graft  them?  Where  can  I  get  a  book  on  care  of 
young  almond  nursery,  planting,  budding,  etc.? — 
W.  S.  J.,  Chowchilla. 

Bitter  almonds  are  often  advocated  but  have 
never  been  demonstrated  to  be  better  than  sweet 
almonds  as  nursery  seedlings.  Sweet  almonds  are 
those  which  have  no  bitter  taste  in  the  kernel. 
This  includes  both  the  softer  shell  varieties,  which 
are  popular  commercially,  and  the  hard-shell  va- 
rieties, which  are  free  from  bitterness.  The  latter 
are  reasonably  commended  for  growing  seedlings: 
they  may  be  better:  they  can  be  bought  for  less 
money.  Almonds  should  be  sandwiched  with  sand 
now  or  sooner  (as  described  for  peach  pits  in  our 
Issue  of  October  26)  and  planted  out  in  the  same 
way  and  under  the  same  conditions  of  soil.  Seed- 
lings started  this  winter  should  be  budded  next 
summer.  There  is  very  little  grafting  of  almonds 
except  in  working  over  old  trees.  The  fullest  ac- 
count of  California  nursery  methods  with  almonds 
as  with  other  fruits  is  to  be  found  in  our  book. 
"California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them." 
"Three  dollars,  please" — "thank  you!" 

Growing  Seedling  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  How  shall  I  handle  California 
black  walnuts  from  the  time  they  are  picked  up 
(say  now)  until  time  to  plant?  Also,  how  shall  I 
plant  them  in  nursery?  Would  it  be  advisable  to 
plant  several  nuts  in  place  where  we  want  the 
trees  to  grow,  leaving  the  best  tree  when  a  year 
old  instead  of  planting  in  nursery?  Also,  when  is 
best  time  to  plant,  and  how  deep?  The  land  is 
sandy  and  well  drained. — Constant  Reader,  Pal- 
cines. 

Walnuts  for  growing  seedlings  should  be  put 
down  at  once  in  a  sandwich,  as  described  for  peach 
pits  in  our  issue  of  October  26,  and  when  condi- 
tions are  right  the  sprouting  nuts  should  be  net 
in  nursery  rows  as  described  for  peaches — except 
that  in  your  light  soil  the  nuts  should  be  set  not 
less  than  three  inches  deep.  You  do  not  speak 
of  grafting-over  and  we  infer  you  intend  to  grow 
them  as  black  walnuts.  If  you  are  willing  to  look 
after  so  much  ground  for  two  or  three  years,  you 
can  plant  the  nuts  from  the  sprouting-bed  in 
places  where  you  wish  the  trees  to  grow.  As  seed- 
lings thus  isolated  are  open  to  many  dangers,  it  is 
wise  to  plant  several  in  a  place  and  keep  the  best 
after  one  season's  growth — destroying  or  trans- 
planting the  others. 


Planting  for  Contentment. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  land  that  I  propose  to 
plant  to  fruit  trees  this  coming  season.  I  come 
to  you  for  information  as  to  what  kind  of  trees 
the' land  is  best  adapted  to.  The  land  is  upland, 
mostlv  of  the  red  color;  a  small  piece  is  gray 
adobe.  I  have  been  advised  that  prunes  or  plums 
would  do  well.  The  land  is  nearly  level;  the  hard- 
pan  is  about  two  to  three  feet  deep.  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  plant  prunes  or  plums  or  both. — W. 
J.  R.,  Sacramento  county. 

It  is  a  mighty  good  thing  for  a  man  to  plant 
the  kinds  of  fruits  he  wishes  to  plant.  No  one 
but  his  wife  ought  to  take  the  risk  of  advising 
him  otherwise.  In  your  case  it  is  easy  for  us  to 
insist  on  the  application  of  the  fourteen  peace 
principles  which  we  have  in  mind  but  need  not 
state.  Your  land  is  safer  for  prunes  and  plums  on 
myrobalan  roots  than  for  any  other  fruit  we  can 
think  of— if  you  will  have  such  irrigation  as  they 
will  require  on  such  shallow  upland,  increasing  in 
amount  as  they  come  into  bearing.  We  hope  your 
land  is  really  red  and  not  some  of  that  yaller-dog 
hardpan  upland  which  grows  in  your  part  of  the 
State  to  some  extent. 

Fuller's  Rose  Beetle. 
To  the  Editor:     I  am  sending  some  bugs  or 
beetles  which  are  eating  the   leaves  of  honey- 
suckle, rose  bushes,  etc.    What  are  they  and  how 


can  I  get  rid  of  them?  They  seem  to  collect  In 
bunches  through  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  then 
scatter  out  in  the  evening,  eating  the  leaves  of 
almost  everything. — W.  H.,  Sebastopol. 

You  have  to  deal  with  "Fuller's  ro^e  beetle" 
(Pantomorus  fulleri),  a  grey  to  brown  beetle  about 
half  an  inch  long,  with  white  stripes  on  its  sides. 
Its  larvae  feed  on  roots  of  plants  and  the  beetle 
on  the  leaves,  as  you  describe.  You  do  not  exag- 
gerate the  voracity  and  variety  of  its  appetite. 
You  can  poison  it  by  spraying  with  lead-arsenate, 
just  as  you  do  the  apple  worm,  but  it  is  qnite  a 
job  to  poison  a  whole  garden  and  a  little  danger- 
ous perhaps.  These  beetles  cannot  fly  and  you 
can  protect  the  plants  you  care  most  about  by 
tying  a  loose  band  of  cotton  around  the  stem,  be- 
cause they  cannot  crawl  over  it.  Band  your  best 
plants  and  knock  or  shake  the  beetles  off  onto 
the  ground.  Give  the  hens  the  run  of  the  garden 
and  see  if  they  will  not  clear  off  the  ground. 


Boll-worm  of  Corn  and  Tomato. 

To  the  Editor:  What  causes  so  many  worms 
in  tomatoes  and  sweet  corn?  We  lost  an  awful 
lot  of  tomatoes  this  year.  Is  there  any  spray  we 
could  use? — H.  A.,  Groveland. 

You  refer,  of  course,  not  to  the  finger-large 
worm  with  a  horn  or  periscope  on  his  rear  eleva- 
tion. That  monstrous  worm  eats  only  the  foliage 
and  is  best  caught  up  with  by  picking  off.  The 
worm  which  eats  into  the  tomato  and  causes  rot 
and  the  worm  which  you  find  in  the  tip  of  the 
corn  ear  are  larvae  of  the  same  insect,  commonly 
called  the  "boll-worm  of  cotton"  because  it  first 
attracted  attention  by  its  cotton  depredations.  It 
has  always  been  a  hard  worm  to  get  even  with. 
It  has,  however,  been  recently  shown  that  dust- 
ing the  corn  silk,  as  soon  as  it  appears,  with  lead- 
arsenate  powder  largely  saves  the  ears.  It  is 
harder  to  get  the  worm  on  the  tomato  because  the 
green  tomatoes  which  it  attacks  are  more  difficult 
to  find  and  get  at  with  the  poison  than  corn  silk 
is.  However,  there  are  only  two  recourses  so  far 
as  we  know.  One  is  to  spray  the  green  tomatoes 
with  lead  arsenate  (1  pound  to  25  gallons  of 
water),  which  is  considered  safe,  because  prac- 
tically sure  to  be  dislodged  before  the  tomato  is 
ripe;  the  other  is  to  keep  watch  for  infested  toma- 
toes and  smash  them — thus  killing  the  worm  be- 
fore he  has  a  chance  to  arrange  for  his  posterity. 

Do  Not  Wait  for  Peanut  Vines  to  Die. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  peanut  vines  die  and  dry  up 
when  the  peanuts  are  matured? — Subscriber,  La- 
throp. 

Peanuts  require  a  long  growing  season  (about 
six  months)  and  they  usually  get  a  touch  of  frost, 
which  knocks  them  out.  but  where  frosts  are  shy 
and  soil  moisture  ample  the  vines  may  keep  on 
growing  and  trying  to  develop  later  settings  of 
nuts  after  the  main  crop  is  mature.  In  such  a 
case  they  should  be  pulled  out  before  they  dry 
up.  The  late  settings  are  usually  small  and  poor 
and  the  continued  activity  of  the  vines  makes  the 
main  crop  less  desirable  in  color  and  otherwise. 
When  you  get  a  good  crop  of  good  nuts  properly 
filled,  pull  them  out. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m..  November  5,  1018: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperature 
,  "  \  Data 


Stations —            Past  Seasonal  Normal  /  *  v 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'm  Hln'm 

Eureka   2.23  5.13  4.54  6ft  +0 

Red    Bluff   2.04  10.13  2.76  84  40 

Sacramento   46  5.44  1.63  82  42 

San  Francisco  ....1.88  4.59  1.81  80  45 

San  Jose  62  7.12  1.42  82  40 

Fresno   36  1.00  1.04  84  42 

San  Luis  Obispo..  .20  1.75  1.97  94  42 

Los  Angeles    .71  .91  96  50 

San  Diego   22  .  83  .  60  »»  58 
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Pruning  of  the  "Sultanina"  (Thompson) 


THIS  does  not 
pretend  to  be 
a  dissertation  on 
pruning  from  the 
start  of  the  young 
vine  —  recent  ar- 
ticles and  a  circu- 
lar (No.  101)  hav- 
ing been  published 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  .J.  Fox.] 

15   ^ktw^"  left   to   a   vine  and 

these  are  cut  clear 
back  and  renewed 
each  year  from  spurs 
left  the  previous 
winter  and  from 
which  canes  have 
been  prepared.  Mr. 
Peterson    likes  this 


This   tine   tins   been   flefoliated   to  fchow   the   hang   of   Thompson   Seedless   grapes   on  vine 
trained  on  two  wires.     I^e-s  than  half  the  vine  appears  in  cut. 


by  Prof.  Frederic  T.  Bioletti.  Tltlcul- 
turist  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. It  is.  however,  a  summary  of 
results  observed  by  the  writer  under 
different  methods  of  pruning  and 
training  the  Thompson  Seedless  and 
deals  with  vines  in  their  third  year 
and  upward,  when  they  are  produc- 
ing full  crops  of  fruit. 

Districts  visited  included  the 
Kingsbury.  Selma,  Fresno  and  Han- 
ford  districts,  where  we  entered 
many  vineyards  just  before  harvest 
commenced,  and  we  were  therefore 
able  to  note  for  ourselves  the  qual- 
ity and  extent  of  the  crop,  the  facil- 
ity with  which  both  crop  and  vine 
could  be  handled,  protection  afforded 
and  the  vigor  of  the  wood,  making 
due  allowance,  of  course,  for  adverse 
conditions,  in  cases  where  leaf  hop- 
per, Johnson "  grass  or  leaf  shrivel 
had  injured  foliage  in  the  various 
ways. 

A    COMPARISON    OF    TOREK  ADJACENT 
A  INK  YARDS. 

Three  vineyards,  close  together, 
will  be  compared,  because  they  rep- 
resent three  different  systems  of 
training  and  two  of  pruning,  and 
all  are  on  the  same  class  of  soil  and 
have  been  handled  with  care  by  the 
owners. 

The  first  to  be  visited  was  P.  M. 
Peterson's  vineyard  at  Kingsburg, 
just  west  of  the  town,  who  has  six 
acres  of  three-year-old  vines  (which 
I  saw  last  year  when  they  were  only 
staked)  and  six  acres  of  four-  and 
five-year-old  vines.  The  three-year- 
olds  yielded  11  tons  of  raisins  this 
year  and  the  older  vines  yielded  2 14 
tons  to  the  acre  last  year.  The  vines 
are  set  8  feet  apart  by  12  feet  be- 
tween rows.  They  are  trained  on 
two  wires,  the  first  being  about  30 
inches  from  the  ground  and  the  sec- 
ond 4  feet.    Three  to  four  canes  are 


system  of  pruning  the  best  for  the 
following  reasons:  (a)  It  is  less 
of  a  shock  to  the  vine  to  cut 
back  each  year  than  to  allow  a 
two  or  three  years'  growth  before 
renewing.  (b)  The  yield  is  consid- 
erably larger  on  a  five-year  average 
and  the  vine  more  vigorous.  (c) 
Training  on  the  two  wires  makes 
picking  easier — not  so  many  bunches 
spoiled  in  disentangling,  (d)  Spring 
and  summer  handling  of  the  vine  is 
made  easier.  His  vines  used  to  be 
tied  to  stakes  entirely,  but  he  says 
the  crop  is  larger  on  the  trellis  and 
far  more  easily  handled — the  only 
advantage  of  the  stake  system  being 
the  possibility  of  cultivating  the 
vineyard  both  ways  and  having  the 
vines  equidistant.  Mr.  Peterson 
prunes  in  February  and  March,  gives 
young  growth  two  ties  and  only 
hangs  canes  over  wires.  Then  they 
are  not  difficult  to  remove  when 
pruning  takes  place.  If  one  twist 
over  the  wire  be  given  instead  of 
draping,  a  cut  is  necessary  to  re- 
move the  old  wood. 

The  utmost  care  was  apparent  in 
this  vineyard  and  the  reasons  for 
all  handling  were  convincing. 

OLD  WOOD  KKPT. 

The  next  vineyard  was  one  of  15 
acres,  belonging  to  A.  A.  Satterberg, 
where  old  wood  was  used  instead  of 
renewals  from  the  base.  So  far  as 
fruit  is  concerned,  there  was  noth- 
ing on  until  new  wood  from  the  top 
was  reached.  Including  the  old 
wood  there  were  eight  or  nine  canes 
here  and  the  vines  did  not  show  the 
same  vigor.  Th>e  fruit  was  scat- 
tered in  the  top  area,  the  bunches 
were  smaller  and  the  'crop  probably 
20  per  cent  less  than  Peterson's  of 
about  the  same  age.  Some  of  the 
grapes  had  been  picked  in  this  vine- 
yard, though  we  could  not  see  that 


CHOICE  OF  STOCKS  FOR  PRUNE  AND  APRICOT 

Apricot  trees  on  myrobalan  rootare  used  on  heavy  soils  only  or  if  the 
land  is  not  very  well  drained  or  keeps  wet  too  long.  On  apricot  ground 
the  tree  does  not  make  the  growth  that  one  on  apricot  root  does.  This 
latter  is  the  best  root  of  all  for  apricots,  because  it  is  a  voracious  feeder 
and  is  more  free  from  root  knot  than  any  of  the  other  varieties.  It  is, 
though,  the  root  preferred  by  gophers.  On  good  deep  'cot  land  then,  the 
'cot  root  is  preferable,  and  for  thin  land  the  peach  root  can  be  used  to 
advantage. 

Apricot  on  almond  makes  a  poor  union  and  is  not  used. 

Prunes  on  the  peach  root  are  coming  back  into  vogue  a°ain.  and  on 
good,  well-drained  prune  land  it  is  hard  to  beat.  The  myrobalan  is  also 
a  good,  thrifty  root  and  does  better  than  the  peach  on  stiff  clay  loams 
and  adobe  soil.  The  almond  root  is  a  favorite  in  lighter,  sandy  loam  soil, 
where  the  almond  does  well. 


they  were  in  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  ripeness  than  the  others. 

BOTH  PAIRS  OF  C  ANES  ON  LOWER  WIRE. 

A.  H.  Duval's  vines  are  all  hung 
on  the  lower  wire,  some  of  the  lat- 
erals reaching  for  the  upper  one.  He 
has  a  fine  young  seven-afire  vine- 
yard of  Thompson  Seedless  (six  years 
old),  which  was  estimated  to  be 
carrying  enough  grapes  to  produce 
two  tons  of  raisins  to  the  acre. 
There  may  have  been  more.  The 
grapes  on  the  lower  wire  were  one 
mass,  beautiful  large  clusters,  but 
more  difficult  to  gather  than  Peter- 
son's because  of  their  massed  con- 
dition. We  thought  also  that  many 
of  them  were  too  close  to  the  ground 
and  if  that  system  is  followed  the 
lower  wire  should  be  a  little  higher 
and  have  more  supports.  Also  from 
the  appearance  of  the  canes  it  looked 
as  though  there  would  be  more  work 
in  getting  them  clear  of  the  wires 
at  pruning  time  than  if  they  had 
been  draped  on  both  top  and  bot- 
tom wires. 

Wishing  to  verify  the  result  of 
our  observations  in  this  district,  we 
consulted  Professor  Bioletti  on  our 
return.  He  says  that  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  both  canes  being  tied  to 
the  lower  wire  are  that  the  fruit 
and  vine  are  better  protected  from 
the  sun  by  this  method  and  sulphur- 
ing can  be  more  cheaply  and  thor- 
oughly accomplished  than  if  the 
vines  are  spread  over  the  two  wires, 
also  the  grapes  ripen  more  evenly 
on  one  level,  which  is.  of  course,  a 
very  important  consideration.  Then 
they  are  better  protected  from  the 
wind.  The  professor  also  thinks  the 
wires  should  be  trained  as  follows: 
The  first  one  30  inches  above  ground 
and  the  second  one  4  feet — in  heavy 
ground  both  perhaps  a  little  higher. 
The  first  strong  shoots  from  the 
fruit  canes  should  be  pinched  back 
as  soon  as  the  little  blossom  bunches 
can  be  seen.  This  will  start  new 
fruiting  buds  and  strengthen  the 
weaker  shoots.  He  also  recommends 
no  wrapping  of  cane  over  the  wire, 
but  just  hanging  over  and  tying. 
The  new  shoots  from  spurs  for  the 
ensuing  year  are  pinched  when  they 
are  two  or  three  feet  along,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  vine  to 
force  the  growth  of  laterals  which 
produce  good  fruit  buds. 


SULPHUR 


It  has  heen  proven 
and  so  recommended  by 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia that  if  you  sul- 
phur your  crape  vines 
and  orchards  6  times 
they  will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or  RED 
SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also  I  m.i  I  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Sou  f re,  packed 
In  double  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money 
ran  buy:  the  best  for 
vineyards;  the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes, 
I  I  LYING  NO  ASH. 

Try  our  new  brand  of 
VENTILATED  Sublimed 
Sulphur,  100  per  cent  pure,  for  making  Paste 
—  (Atomic  Sujphur)  and  for  Dusting. 

For  Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  use  our 
DIAMOND  S  Brand  Refined  Flour  Sulphur. 
We  ran  furnish  you  this  sulphur  at  such  low 
price  that  it  will  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 


To  Win  the  War 


'  M  California  St., 


San  Francisco.  Csd. 


We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet;  price  list 
and  samples.    Tel.  Kearny  871. 


CALIVAD  A 

sheeP  Manures 


From  highest  nitrogenous  feed. 
Decomposed  and  concentrated  by  age  In 
their  own  liquids,  containing  the  highest 
percentages  of  Nitogen,  Phosphoric  Add, 
Soluble  Potash,  and  readily  available 
Humus. 

Shipped  commercial  dry.  Cars  average  22 
to  24  tons.  Saves  four-fifths  labor  in  ap- 
plication. Thousands  of  tons  now  being1 
snipped  to  citrus  and  deciduous  growers 
in  California. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars 
today  to  insure  prompt  deliveries. 

CALIVADA  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 
1       Citizens  National  Bunk  Building 
Phones  (6">fl43) 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


The  consumer  of  Food 

Must  Economize 

and  the  producer  of  Food 

Must  Fertilize 

The  Food  Administra- 
tion is  at  this  very  time 
warning  our  people  of 
the  danger  of  any  let 
up  in  the  economical 
use  of  food. 
While  food  will  be 
needed  next  year  more 
than  ever,  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  land  idle  as  a 
result  of  the  war. 
Therefore  every  acre 
under  cultivation  must 
be  made  to  produce  its 
utmost. 

Just  as  our  soldiers 
must  be  well  fed  to 
make  them  efficient, 
so  the  soil  must  be  well 
fed  in  order  to  make 
it  produce  larger  and 
better  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 
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Fertilize 
Fertilize 
Fertilize 

HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

Blood,  Bone  and  Tankage 

properly  applied  will  in- 
crease your  crop  produc- 
tion. It's  your  patriotic 
duty  to  do  this  for  bumper 
crops  are  necessary  in  Our 
Country's  program  of  win- 
ning the  War. 
"Hauser's  Organic  Fertil- 
izers are  high-grade  plant 
foods  from  the  best  or- 
ganic sources.  We  have 
the  right  material  and 
equipment  to  prepare  Fer- 
tilizers to  give  best  results 
under  California  condi- 
tions. 

"Our  Service  Department 
will  help  you  with  your 
Fertilizer  problems.  Write 
for  our  booklet  Fertilizer 
Efficiency." 

HAUSfR  PACKING  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES,  U.  S.  A. 


Partridge 
Peas 

FOR  COVER  CROPS 

Makes  also  a  splendid  crop  for 
hog  and.  cattle  food.  Splendid  sub- 
stitute for  vetch  seed,  which  is 
very  costly  this  season  and  prac- 
tically out  of  the  market.  Part- 
ridge Peas  are  sown  broadcast  40 
to  50  pounds  per  acre. 

Write  for  sample  and  price. 

California  Seed  Co. 

151  Market  St.,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Common  variety   21c  per  lb. 

Smooth  Peruvian   30c  per  lb. 

Hairy   Peruvian   40c  per  lb. 

SELECTED  SEED 

Delivery  to  you  by  prepaid  Freight 
Delay  buying  until  you  have 
compared  my  samples  with 
seed  others  offer. 

E.  F.  SANGUINETTI 

YUMA  ARIZONA 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 
Agricultural  Investigation.  Drainage.  Leva) 
Engineering:  and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Management  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects.    Soil  Surveys. 

58  BUTTER  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CAUSTIC  SPRAYS  FOR  MOSS  AND 
LICHEN. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

J.  F.  Nichols  of  Santa  Clara 
county  is  an  advocate  of  lye  spray 
for  cleaning  off  moss  and  lichen  and 
says  it  is  better  than  crude  oil  emul- 
sion and  caustic  soda  for  this  pur- 
pose. He  says  that  his  trees  were 
pretty  badly  mossed,  but  on  the  day 
after  spraying  with  lye  (Red  Seal), 
25  pounds  to  200  gallons,  he  could 
see  that  the  moss  and  lichen  had 
been  killed.  He  was  told  that  the 
buds  would  suffer  from  the  corrosive 
action  of  this  strong  solution,  but 
the  trees  bloomed  all  right  after- 
wards. Some  trees  sprayed  with  12y2 
per  cent  crude  oil  emulsion,  with  5 
pounds  of  caustic  soda  per  200  gal- 
lons, did  not  seem  to  have  been 
cleaned  so  well. 

The  writer  used  caustic  soda  and 
common  salt  as  a  spray  for  heavily 
mossed  prune  trees  some  eight  years 
ago — 24  pounds  of  each  to  200  gal- 
lons, using  about  three  gallons  to 
the  tree.  It  killed  the  moss  all  right 
and  a  good  set  of  prunes  was  ob- 
tained afterwards;  but  we  did  not 
like  the  appearance  of  the  bark  and 
young  wood  afterwards — it  looked 
dried  and  harsh.  Five  growers  in 
the  neighborhood  used  the  same  spray 
and  we  decided  that  we  would  not 
repeat  it.  So  far  as  I  remember,  we 
afterwards  got  equally  good  results 
by  using  30  pounds  of  good  stone 
lime  and  16  pounds  of  salt  to  200 
gallons  of  water,  and  the  bark  came 
out  in  good  shape,  all  the  moss  ex- 
cept some  of  that  flat  stuff  that 
sticks  close  to  the  tree  like  a  piece 
of  paper  being  killed.  We  would 
never  use  this  cheap  spray  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  clean  up  a 
mossy  old  orchard  and  after  it  was 
once  done  we  should  say  "there 
ain't  goin'  to  be  no  moss."  For  we 
should  use  the  commercial  varieties 
of  approved  sprays  whenever  the 
trees  needed  it,  to  keep  clown  San 
Jose  scale  or  thrips  and  not  other- 
wise. If  it  is  effectively  done,  the 
writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  gen- 
eral winter  clean-up  spray  is  not 
necessary,  if  properly  done,  more 
than  once  in  two  or  three  years  on 
prunes.  Of  course,  if  an  infestation 
of  thrips  or  red  spider  or  any  other 
pest  appeared,  that  is  a  different 
matter.  If  half  the  orchard  is 
sprayed  each  year  for  a  winter 
clean-up,  it  is  not  so  hard,  either,  on 
the  man  who  is  doing  his  own  work. 


HOW  TO   START  AN  ORCHARD 
RIGHT. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Where  irrigation  is  practised, 
either  in  orchard  or  vineyard,  it  pays 
to  grade  the  land  before  planting. 
Not  only  because  of  the  annoyance 
and  extra  labor  involved  in  trying  to 
get  the  water  on  the  high  spots,  but 
the  moisture  supply  to  the  trees  is 
going  to  be  uneven  and  lead  to  a 
spotted  condition  of  fruit  and  growth. 

We  lately  visited  the  P.  T.  Hincks 
place  at  Live  Oak,  on  the  highway 
to  Marysville — -110  acres  set  to 
peaches,  plums,  prunes  and  cherries 
that  is  worth  seeing.  This  land  runs 
down  to  the  Feather  river  levee  and 
it  was  all  carefully  graded,  wells  and 
irrigation  pipe  dug  and  laid  before 
the  young  trees  were  planted.  It  is 
only  11  feet  to  water  in  unlimited 
quantities  and  centrifugal  pumps 
furnish  all  the  water  needed.  There 
is  therefore  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  water  onto  any  section  of  the 
orchard  at  any  time. 

Each  row  of  trees  in  the  avenues 
is  mapped  and  tagged  so  that  if  a 
tree  needs  attention  of  any  kind  it 
can  be  found  by  description  on  ref- 
erence to  the  map.  All  the  young 
trees  looked  thrifty  and  strong  with 
their  third  year's  growth,  indeed  it 
is  the  finest  young  orchard  in  the 
vicinity  and  easily  handled  because 
of  preliminary  work. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  levee  Mr. 
Hincks  has  about  100  acres  more  on 
which  it  is  his  intention  to  plant 
pears — on  the  new  Manchurian  root, 
when  it  can  be  obtained.  When  we 
were  there  we  found  the  men  pull- 
ing a  fine  crop  of  Mexican  Red  beans, 
which  we  judged  would  run  25  sacks 
to  the  acre.  No  irrigation  is  needed 
or  practised  on  this  river  bottom 
land. 


Incfiiirieig 
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"A  Real  Help  to  fruit  Growers" 

Our  fine  big  illustrated  catalogue  is  a  practical  planter's 
guide — useful  to  both  beginners  and  experts,  tells  what  to 
plant  and  how  to  make  fruit  growing  more  successful. 
Lists  and  describes  hundreds  of  tried  varieties  of  decidu- 
ous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  vines  and  roses.  Gives 
information  that  you  should  know  before  planting. 


 WE  ARE  SAVING  A  COPY  FOR  YOU  

Send  Us  Your  Name  and  Address 

Fandher  Creek  Ifurgerieg 

402  Holland 
Building 


Ornamentals  and 

Fruit  Trees 


Catalog 

Sent 
FREE 


We  are  offering  this  season  a  magnificent'stock  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  climbing  plants,  shrubs, 
vines  and  roses. 

We  have  the  largest  experimental  orchard  of  veri- 
fied and  tried  varieties  of  fruit  trees  true  to  name 
of  any  privately  owned  orchard  in  the  country  and 
it  is  from  this  reliable  source  that  we  secure  our 
buds  and  thus  can  vouch  for  the  pedigree  of  our 
trees. 

Write  to  us  about  planting  plans,  giving  list  of 
varieties  wanted.  We  will  furnish  you  with  an 
estimate  of  the  cost,  together  with  valuable  sug- 


gestions 


California  Nursery  Co. 

P.  O.  BOX  404  >um 


Estab. 
1865 

NILES,  CAL. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
,  PRUNING  SHEA 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

531  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


"THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Your  Soil  Needs  Amboyi 


APPLY  IN  FALL.  Almost  every  soil  is 
deficient  in  limes,  sulphates.  Supply 
these  with  Gypsum.  Mix  with  manure  to 
hold  valuable  ammonia.  Gypsum  Book 
Free. 

Consolidated  Pac.  Cement-Plaster  Co., 
613  San  Fernando  Bldg.,         Los  Ariffeles 
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State  Gains  Four  Points  in  Apple  Drive 

Twenty-ninth  of  the  Editor's  series  of  Historical  and  Analytical  sketches  of  California  Agriculture 


LATEST  FROM  THE  U.  S.  APPLE  FRONT! 

By  the  U  S.  Census  of  1910  California  stood  Ninth  «i  the  list  of  com- 
mercial apple-growing  states.  By  the  commercial  crop  of  1917  California 
advanced  to  1-ifth  place!  In  testimony  whereof  we  cite  the  1917  com- 
mercial apple  crop  in  the  tep  topmost  states,  as  reported  by  L  M 
iLstabrook,  chief  of  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 

V'Z':  Stat.es"  Barrels. 

Washington   4,620,000 

New  York   2,380.000 

Virgrniia   1,650.000 

Illinois   1,474,000 

California    1  174  000 

Missouri   1.128.000 

Pennsylvania    911  000 

Idaho     906\000 

Oregon    713.000 

West  Virginia   702,000 

The  hoxed-apple  crops  of  Pacific  Coast  states  are  reduced  to  barrels 

for  comparison  (three  boxes  to  one  barrel). 


How  long  will  it  be  before  the 
New  England  deacon  will  draw  his 
traditional  pan  of  apples  and  jug 
of  cider,  not  from  his  own  product 
cellar,  but  from  the  superior  soils 
and  climates  of  the  Pacific  Coast? 

Not  long,  surely,  for  the  adjacent 
tabulation  shows  that  last  year  more 
than  half  of  the  product  of  the  ten 
leading  States  came  from  the  Pacific 
Slope  group.  If  we  should  pursue 
the  product  farther,  including  all 
States,  it  would  appear  that  of  the 
total  I'nited  States  commercial  apple 
product  of  1917,  which  was  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  million  barrels,  eight 
and  a  half  million  barrels  came  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  westward  to 
the  Pacific — more  than  one-third  last 
year  from  our  side  of  the  Great 
Divide,  and  we  still  going!  Evi- 
dently the  New  England  deacon 
must  keep  his  cobbles  turning  over 
lively  in  the  hope  of  finding  money 
under  them  to  buy  his  coming  apples 
from  us! 

\    LONG    I. am:   Willi  ii    [g  TURNING. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that 
in  the  apple  lay  the  first  great 
pomological  hope  of  California.  It 
was  natural  that  the  emotions  of 
the  pioneers  "of  '49  and  the  spring 
of  '50"  should  gently  turn  to 
thoughts  of  the  apple.  The  apple 
was  king  of  the  fruits  known  to 
them  and  dreams  of  their  far-away 
homes,  while  they  soaked  in  their 
rain-filled  mining  trenches,  were  of 
winter  paring-bees  in  the  fragrant 
Eastern  farm-kitchens — in  the  course 
of  which  they  threw  unbroken  films 
of  red  over  the  golden  curls  of  coun- 
try belles  and  stole  kisses  as  the 
rewards  of  such  expertness  and  gal- 
lantry! In  those  days  girls  were 
not  "peaches" — they  were  "pippins," 
and  the  homeless,  argonautic  youth 
of  California  longed  for  the  ruddy 
cheeks  of  seventy  years  ago  with  as 
deep  a  thrill  as  the  memories  of  the 
paler  beauties  of  today  are  awaken- 
ing under  the  tunics  of  our  heroes, 


France,  two  genera- 


somewhere 
tions  later! 

But  there  was  another  reason  why 
the  pioneers  were  eager  to  grow 
apples.  In  1853.  12.000  barrels  of 
dried  apples  were  imported  at  a 
cost  of  $12  per  barrel — a  local  or- 
chard might  be  more  productive  than 
a  gold  mine!  It  was  on  this  confi- 
dent expectation  that  hundreds  of 
pioneers  bought  apple  trees  as  did 
Mrs.  Bennett  of  Grass  Valley,  "pay- 
ing $.1  each  for  a  dozen  little- 
switches  of  apple  trees  which  came 
from  Oregon,"  and  not  a  few  of 
them  realized,  as  also  did  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett in  1860,  "more  than  $100  from 
each  of  the  trees  grown  from  those 

little    switches."      At    first,    then.  |  best  use  the  conditions  which  their 


Una.  What  did  it  advantage  them 
to  have  all  the  varieties  the  world 
found  worth  while?  Simply  this: 
in  planting  all  the  varieties  they 
could  get  hold  of.  in  all  the  places 
to  which  they  gained  access,  they 
probably  did  the  very  best  thing 
they  could  do  to  ultimately  demon- 
strate which  should  be  choseji  to 
meet  each  of  the  different  sets  of 
natural  conditions  in  each  of  the 
several  pomological  States  of  which 
California  is  comprised.  But  none  of 
them  knew  this.  In  all  places  the 
varieties  which  failed  so  largely 
preponderated  over  those  which  suc- 
ceeded that  the  unavoidable  conclu- 
sion was  that  California  apples  were 
a  failure:  overgrown,  punky,  flavor- 
less,  no  keeping  quality,  etc.,  etc. 

K URGING  FROM  THE  SLOUGH  OF  DESPOND 

About  thirty-five  years  ago  light  be- 
gan to  break  through  the  dark 
jungle  into  which  apple-avenue  had 
plunged  and  the  edge  of  a  clearing 
was  disclosed  so  that  travelers  could 
read  the  signboards  of  experience — 
some  of  which  may  be  thus  inter- 
preted : 

1 —  In  California  certain  sets  of 
natural  conditions  are  peerlessly 
adapted  to  specific  types  of  apples — 
summer,  fall  and  winter,  if  you 
please — and  it  is  commercially  dis- 
astrous not  to  properly  match  con- 
ditions and  types. 

2 —  When  types  are  well  under- 
stood and  rightly  placed,  commercial 
success  still  depends,  not  only  upon 
the  choice  of   varieties   which  can 


growing  of  apples  seemed  very  easy 
and  more  kinds  of  apples  were 
planted  during  the  first  decade  of 
California's  pomology  than  in  any 
following  decade. 

THE    LANE    LEADS    INTO    A  SWAMP. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  highway  to  the 
heights  of  affluence,  but  it  quickly 
ducked  into  a  marsh.  When  apples 
of  well-known  varieties  grew  to 
such  size  as  to  be  unrecognizable 
and  when  a  grower  could  find  "fine 
Rhode  Island  greenings  lying  under 
his  trees  in  April,  perfectly  sound 
and  of  excellent  flavor."  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  announce  that  Cali- 
fornia could  teach  all  mankind  some- 
thing about  apples — but  they  struck 
it  nearly  as  badly  as  Eve  did  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  They  apparently 
considered  California  as  pomolog- 
ically  a  single  Stale,  not  discerning 
that  as  they  passed  eastward  from 
the  coast  to  the  Sierra  foothills  they 
crossed  natural  equivalents  of  three 
States,  and  as  they  ascended  the 
mountains  they  crossed  one  State 
more  for  each  thousand  feet  of  ele- 
vation. They  did  not  realize  that  In  ! 
traversing  about  150  miles  of  Cali- 
fornia geography  they  had  encom-  j 
passed  apple  conditions  diverse  as 
those  from  Canada  to  South  Caro- 


types  accept,  but  upon  perfection  of 
style,  finish  and  quality  which  they 


embody  in  their  consciousness" 
the  requirements  of  their  type,  j 

3 —  When  conditions  and  typesi 
definitely  matched  and  varieties  d 
criminal  ingly  chosen,  commeroj 
success  still  depends  upon  purjg 
of  culture  and  protection  agaii 
nest  and  diseases  which  meet  lot! 
requirements.  Tillage,  irrigattt 
fertilization,  pruning  and  pest-flm 
ing  are  all  variables,  changing  wis] 
narrow  limits.  A  man  cannot  blind 
follow  the  methods  of  his  neigjfl 
on  the  other  side  of  a  hill.  It  p| 
wise  man  who  knows  and  does  ww 
is  clearly  best  for  his  own  trees 

4 —  And  when  the  best  varieties I 
the  best  type  are  grown  to  the  be 
production  under  the  best  natUBl 
conditions  for  the  type,  there 
great  advantage  in  alliance  wl| 
whatever  growers'  co-operation 
available  in  order  that  ad  van  tail 
of  association,  in  all  the  requj] 
ments  for  grading,  inspecting  »| 
marketing,  be  fully  realized. 

OX    THE    PLATE.U"    OF    THE    Fl  Tl»j| 

All  these  things  were  unknot! 
to  the  pioneers,  but  they  are  «[ 
outgrowth  of  the  diligent  gropfil 
which  they  did  to  find  the  gateW 
to  the  future.  So  far  as  we  n 
now  see,  they  are  the  solid  grovl 
upon  which  the  development  of  Ml 
pie  growing  in  California  must  Ml 
vance  toward  attainment  beyondV 
reach  of  other  States.  No  ofll 
State  can  swing  through  the  11 
sonal  gamut  of  the  apple  with  <aj[ 
fornia.  and  no  other  State  can  sol 
pass  our  product  of  any  typo  whtl 
properly  placed  to  meet  its  requlrl 
ments  of  natural  conditions  andpl 
tural  treatments.  There  are  at 
five  fruits  which  are  commeroM 
greater  than  the  apple  in  C&Kfll 
nia.  but  that  is  no  reason  why  B| 
apple  in  California  should  nofl 
greater  than  in  any  other  State!  I 
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"There  is  »  R*x 
for  every  orchard 

trouble." 


REX  SPRAYS  are  the  de- 
velopment ot  "0  years  of 
■Scientific  Investigation  and 
Development. 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
—THE  MOST  GENERALLY  USED 
SPRAY  — REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD. 
AN  ARSENICAL  POISON  FOR  KILLING 
LEAF  EATING  INSECTS,  CODLIN 
MOTH,  ETC.— REX  SUL-PASTE,  A  PROD- 
UCT OF  FINELY  DIVIDED  SULPHUR 
FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  SCAB,  MILDEW 
AND  OTHER  FUNGUS  TROUBLES— 
ALSO  RED  SPIDER  AND  OTHER  IN- 
SECTS.  REX  BORDEAUX  =  OILS  =  SOAPS 

California  Rex  Spray  Co. 

BEN1C1A,  CAL. 


-  HEX  Sprays  -  The  5tdnddrc/ for  20  years 


The  above  Illustration  shows  n   model  stand   of   young  apple  trees   under   intellicent  eare. 


T Peach      |X  Plum  APPle    r  Figrw«  C 

Apricot    1^  Prune  Cherry  I        Orange  ^ 

Almond  1  \  Pear  Olive  Ltmon.Etc  fc# 


Plum 
Prune 
Pear 


Apple 
Cherry 
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Orange 
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MORE  THAN  A  MILLION  PER  YEAR 
FOR  CALIFORNIA  PLANTERS 


Kirkman  Nurseries,  Incorporated  $100,000 


Established  1888 


FRESNO 


CALIFORNIA 
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In  these  days  of  conservation  it  is 
highly  important  that  all  buildings  be 
weather  proof. 

Losses  that  are  irreplaceable  may 
tasily  occur  from  defective  roofs. 

Repairs  to  buildings  should  be  made 
while  it  is  possible  before  costs  mount 
too  high. 


This  old  reliable  brand  of  ready  roof- 
ing has  been  used  in  California  since 
1888  Thousands  of  farmers,  manu- 
facturers and  merchants — as  well  as 
home  lovers  everywhere  —  use  it  be- 
cause of  its  intrinsic  worth. 

— because  of  its  long  life  and  relia- 
bility. 

— because  of  its  comparative  low  cost. 

There  is  a  dealer  near  you  who  .han- 
dles Pioneer  Roofing  and  can  supply 
your  orders.  If  you  experience  any 
•difficulty  in  securing  it — 

— write  us  for  samples 
and  information. 

Pioneer  Paper  Co. 

Manufacturers 
247-251  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 
LOS  ANGELES 


Bates  Steel  Mule  Model  D 

F.  T.  Briles,  S.  Cal.  Distributor 

211-216  No.  Los  Angeles  St., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Branch  House — 110  Main  St.,  Porterville. 
Cal. 

TERRITORY  OPEN  FOR 


Horticultural  Jottings 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS. 
Market  St.  Ban  Francisco. 


Grapes  Shipped  Loose. 

R.  L.  Niemann,  manager  of  the 
Winters  Dried  Fruit  Company,  re- 
ports shipment  of  green  fruits  from 
that  section  being  better  than  last 
year,  excepting  apricots,  which  fell 
short.  A  new  departure  in  the  green 
fruit  business  was  shipping  grapes 
(Tokays)  loose  in  Los  Angeles  lugs 
without  tops,  the  boxes  being  kept 
in  place  by  means  of  wooden  trips 
nailed  across  on-the  outside  to  keep 
the  shipment  from  shifting.  This  ex- 
periment, prompted  by  labor  condi- 
tions, has  met  with  unexpected  suc- 
cess, as  it  reaches  the  home  in  the 
East  in  good  condition  for  canning 
and  in  amounts  that  can  be  dealt 
with  by  the  individual  housekeeper. 
Easterners  prefer  the  packages  in 
this  shape  and  cost  of  crating  is 
saved.  Other  fruits  have  also  been 
sent  forward  loose  in  the  lug,  only 
they  have  been  topped  and  nailed 
down. 

A  Message  Worth  Quoting. 

H.  G.  Coykendall,  president  of  the 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, says:  "  'Quality  of  fruit'  is 
our  message  to  the  world.  We  must 
not  put  on  the  market,  or  attempt  to 
put  on  the  market,  fermented  spoiled 
prunes.  Such  salvage  is  permanent 
destruction  to  us  and  to  you.  It 
would  work  a  harm,  compared  with 
which  the  ravages  of  the  storm  is  as 
naught.  We  must  stand  our  loss 
bravely  and  not  try  to  save  that 
which  is  unworthy  of  salvage.  We 
must  bear  with  fortitude  a  tempo- 
rary evil  such  as  this  is  in  its  very 
essence."  And  the  majority  of  grow- 
ers will  respond  to  this  message 
which  places  their  -profession  on  a 
very  lofty  footing. 

Worms  in  Walnuts. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Diamond 
Brand  News  of  the  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith  writes 
of  the  worm  which  is  destroying 
from  20  to  50  per  cent  of  the  wal- 
nut crops  in  some  localities  at  the 
South.  We  understand  that  investi- 
gation of  the  activities  and  habits  of 
the  worm  is  also  being  carried  out 
by  Harry  S.  Smith,  secretary  of  the 
Insectary  Division,  State  Commis- 
sion of  Horticulture,  in  co-operation 
with  entomologists  of  the  University 
of  California.  Some  publicity  matter 
will  probably  soon  be  issued  with 
regard  to  the  pest. 

Pear  Blight  in  Nevada  County. 

Nevada  county  was  visited  with  a 
rather  severe  infestation  of  pear 
blight  this  year — the  first  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  county,  according  to  D. 
P.  Norton,  the  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner, who,  in  addition  to  his 
work  in  the  pear  orchards,  cut  out 
over  2000  old  apple  trees  that  were 
infected  with  "fire  blight."  Mr.  Nor- 
ton said  that  he  had  to  let  up  on  the 
squirrel  campaign  this  year  in  order 
to  take  care  of  the  blight,  wherein 
he  had  the  fullest  co-operation 
among  the  leading  pear  growlers. 

No  Embargo  on  Dried  Apples. 

All  dried  fruit  exports  from  the 
United  States  have  now  been  forbid- 
den, with  the  exception  of  dried  ap- 
ples. This  is  owing  to  heavy  Gov- 
ernment purchases  and  uncertainty 
as  to  the  supply  until  full  deliveries 
have  been  made  and  it  may  lead  to 
an  increased  quantity  of  apples  go- 
ing to  the  evaporators  in  New  York 
State. 

Mealy-Bug  Control. 

Proposed  control  methods  for  the 
grape  mealy  bug  is  being  set  forth 
and  discussed  at  Farm  Centers  in  the 
south  by  Professor  R.  L.  Nongaret 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Dr.  Nongaret  has  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  this  family  of 
insects  for  years  in  this  State  and  all 
grape  shippers  will  be  interested .  in 
his  subject. 

Prunes  and  Raisins  Helped. 

The  light  north  and  drying  winds 
and  bright  weather  during  the  week 
ending  October  26  resulted  in  large 
quantities  of  fruit  being  saved  and 
sent  to  the  warehouse.  Raisins  and 
prunes  in  the  northern  counties  that 
are  soft  now  will    need  artificial 


means  to  fit  them  for  the  bin.  For 
the  sun  is  losing  its  power  and  hu- 
midity increases. 

Loss  on  Thompson  Seedless. 

The  loss  on  Thompson  Seedless 
raisins  in  Yuba  and  Sutter  counties 
will  probably  be  80  per  cent  of  the 
crop.     Owing  to  weather  conditions 


it  has  been  difficult  to  pass  them 
through  the  stemmer,  and  no  cap- 
stemming  will  be  attempted  in  this 
section. 

Pomegranates  Selling  Well. 

W.  E.  Vinson  of  Porterville  sold 
pomegranates  in  an  Eastern  market 
at  $2.75  per  40-pound  box. 


BLIGHT— The  Peaj- 
Growers'  Nightmare 

Several  years  since,  it  was  our  privilege  to  first  make 
known  to  California  orchardists  the  many  advantages  of 
the  Jap  root  for  pears,  with  the  result  that  nearly  all 
nurserymen  now  bud  most  of  their  pears  on  this  stock, 
which  is  so  much  more  blight-resistant  than  the  French 
seedling  or  the  quince  root. 

This  season  it  is  our  great  good  fortune  to  announce 
one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  ever  made  in  con- 
nection with  blight  control.  If  you  are  interested  in 
pears,  you  must  write  now  for  our  new  booklet,  which 
describes 

U-Slil-RI-EN-SIS, 


the  new,  practically  blight-proof,  Chinese  seedling — in- 
comparably superior  to  the  Jap  root — by  use  of  which 
orchards  are  going  to  be  made  75%  blight-proof. 

Professor  Reimer  of  Oregon,  the  highest  authority  on 
blight-resistance,  recently  stated  that  he  believed  the 
least  resistant  variety  of  this  species  more  blight- 
resistant  than  the  most  resistant  of  any  other  known! 

The  only  stock  of  U-su-ri-en-sis  in  an  American  nursery 
today  is  our  own  limited  supply,  from  which  we  are 
reserving  enough  to  plant  60  acres  of  our  own  orchard 
in  the  spring. 

Because  we  do  not  know  when  we  can  again  offer 
Usuriensis  (owing  to  an  uncertain  seed  supply)  and 
because  we  desire  to  supply  the  requirements  of  as  many 
orchardists  as  possible,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  wide 
distribution  of  this  most  desirable  species,  we  urge 
intending  planters  to  send  TODAY  for  the  booklet,  in- 
forming us  of  their  probable  planting  for  1919. 

The  booklet  may  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  you, 
if  you  intend  to  plant  a  large  orchard.  It's  free,  of 
course,  but  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  give  us  the 
addresses  of  a  few  friends  who  will  plant  pears  we  will 
certainly  appreciate  it. 

In  addition  to  Usuriensis  we  have  our  usual  fine  stock  of 
pears  on  Jap  root,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  superb 
apples  and  other  stock. 

Loma  Rica  Nursery 

Pear  Specialists 


A.  L.  WISKER,  Manager 


GRASS  VALLEY,  CALIF. 


PEDIGREED 

Prune  Trees 

When  you  plant  prune  trees,  plant 
the  best — trees  that  will  grow,  and 
produce,  and  pay!  We  make  it  a 
practice  to  bud  our  prune  trees  from 
parent  stock  of  proven  productive- 
ness and  quality.  The  scions  are 
carefully  selected  by  trained  experts 
and  the  budding  is  done  in  the  most 
skillful  and  scientific  way. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST 
PRICE  LIST. 


Elmer  Bros. Nursery 


"The  Norsery  That  Helped  to  Make  Sanla  Clara  Valley  Famous" 

76  So.  Market  St.       San  Jose,  California 
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CLEAN  YOUR  BARN 


The  Louden^ 


One  man  with  a  Louden  Litter  Carrier 

on  Louden  overhead  steel  track  system  can 
clean  the  barns  in  half  the  time  that  two  me 
would  take  without  it.  That's  Louden  econ 
omy.  On  every  up-to-date  farm— your  farm 
— the  Louden  Litter  Carrier  and  steel  track 
system  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 
Track  can  be  bracketed  to  barn  wall— out  one  door 
—  in  at  other,  and  in  this  way  no  switch  is  needed. 
Mamire  loaded  direct  on  wagon  or  Bpreader—  its 
lull  fertilizing  value  thus  saved. 

Louden  Litter  Carriers 

are  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel— wear  for  years ; 
huve  improved  worm  gear— 1  pound  on  chain  lifts  40 
pounds  In  box  ;  box  stands  at  any  elevation  —  raised 
or  lowered  any  distance  up  to  25  feot;  have  many 
special  advantages  not  found  in  other  makes. 
Bend  today  for  valaable  froo  book  on  manure  uses, 
and  catalog  of  hay  and  litter  carriers,  sanitary  steel 
•tails,  cow  stanchions,  etc.,  for  modern  barns. 


How  One  Ranch  Handles  Bulk  Grain 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges.] 


WRITE  TO  US  TODAY! 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 


68  FREMONT  ST. 
San  Francisco,  California 


424  E.  THIRD  ST. 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Over  forty-three  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  grain  sacks  were  saved  this 
year  on  Moreing  Bros.'  ranch  in 
Sacramento  county  By  handling 
wheat  and  barley  in  bulk.  Last 
year  the  acreage  and  yield  were 
greater,  so  bulk  handling  saved 
about  294, 000^  sacks.  The  year  pre- 
vious to  that'  sacks  were  used  and 
that  system  committed  suicide  on 
this  ranch,  both  because  of  the 
extra  cost  of  sacks  and  the  cost  of 
extra  labor  to  harvest  the  grain  in 
sacks. 

HOW    THE    MACHINERY  WORKS. 

Bins  of  .  4  %  tons  capacity  were 
built  onto  the  sides  of  the  big  34- 
foot  combined  harvesters,  as  shown 
us  by  A.  E.  Denton,  who  has  direct 
charge  of  the  ranch.  The  bucket 
elevators  which  formerly  carried 
grain  to  the  sacking  spouts  were 
extended  to  empty  into  the  bins. 
The  latter  were  dumped  by  gravity 
in  a  minute  into  some  of  the  forty- 
five  four-horse  wagons  of  three  tons 
capacity  each,  and  these  were 
dumped  by  gravity  into  hoppers 
whence  bucket  elevators  and  hori- 
zontal   conveyors    distributed  the 


WITHSTANDS  the  TESTS 
of  WAR  and  PEACE 

The  terrific  tests  withstood  by  the  "Caterpil- 
lar" Tractor  in  four  years'  work  in  the  war  zone 
simply  serve  to  emphasize  in  a  spectacular  man- 
ner two  facts  already  established  through  many 
years  of  world-wide  use  in  the  agricultural 
field- 
First,  the  superiority  and  soundness  of  the  princi- 
ple employed  in  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  —  which 
substitutes  a  continuous  track  of  enormous  traction 
surface  for  the  limited  traction  of  the  wheel  tractor, 
and — 

Second,  the  efficiency  and  durability  of  the  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor — due  to  more  than,  three  decades  of 
Holt  manufacturing  experience,  the  perfection  of  Holt 
design,  and  the  high  grade  of  Holt  materials. 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  effects  a  big  saving  in 
man  and  animal  power,  and  by  giving  longer  and  better 
service,  lowers  operating  and  up-keep  costs,  and  in- 
creases profits. 

Write  today  for  full  information  regarding  the 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor. 

CATERPILLAR 

REG. U.S.PAT.  OFF. 
There's  but  one  ''Caterpillar, "  Holt  builds  it 


grain  into  square  bins  simply  and 
cheaply  built.  This  year  the  horses 
and  wagons  were  replaced  by  motor 
trucks  with  great  satisfaction. 

HTJCH    LABOR  SAVED. 

Bulk  harvesting  on  this  ranch  re- 
quires five  men  per  machine,  includ- 
ing the  engineer  of  the  75-horse- 
power  steam  tractor  which  pulls  it. 
The  engineer  this  season  received 
$8  per  day.  The  fireman  received 
$4  per  day,  using  a  low-grade  oil 
burner.  One  man  hauled  water  for 
each  outfit  at  $3  per  day.  Firing 
and  water  hauling  would  be  re- 
duced with  gas  tractors,  but  the  old 
steamers  have  seen  long  service  here 
and  will  be  kept  in  use  until  the 
war  conditions  are  past,  probably. 
The  separator  man  received  $8  per 
day  and  the  header  man  $4,  making 
a  total  for  each  outfit  of  $27  per 
day.  With  sack  handling,  two  sew- 
ers would  have  been  required  at  $5 
each  and  one  "jigger"  at  $3.50, 
which  would  increase  the  cost  of 
harvesting  by  $13.50  per  day,  or 
just  50  per  cent.  At  the  storage 
elevators  as  much  labor  was  saved 
over  what  would  have  been  required 
to  warehouse  the  same  grain  in 
sacks.  The  headquarters  elevator 
kept  an  engineer  and  helper  busy  at 
$11.50  per  day  operating  the  gas 
tractor  which  kept  the  bucket  ele- 
vator and  a  barley  crusher  busy  at 
the  same  time.  Probably  not  more 
than  two  men  were  needed  at  each 
of  the  two  similar  elevators  located 
on  the  river  levees.  In  a  year  of 
labor  shortage  not  only  was  a  heap 
of  money  saved,  but  a  heap  of  ef- 
fort hunting  for  help  was  avoided. 

SQUARE   STORAGE  ELEVATORS. 

Most  Western  bulk-grain  elevators 
are  cylindrical.  Moreing  Bros.'  bins 
are  all  square,  cheap,  and  durable. 
They  have  shown  no  signs  of  weak- 
ness or  bulging,  according  to  Mr. 
Denton.  Long  buildings  were  built 
plenty  strong  to  hold  the  load,  and 
were  partitioned  off  into  bins.  The 
headquarters  storage  elevator  has 
tec  bins  about  16x20  feet  and  about 
20  feet  high.  Each  of  these  is  held 
from  bulging  by  a  couple  of  %-inch 
rods  each  way  across. 

At  the  end  of  the  building  a  pit 
was  dug  and  lined  hopper  fashion 
with  plank.  It  was  covered  with  a 
platform  and  trap  door.  All  dirt 
was  thrown  on  one  side  to  make  a 
mound  onto  which  wagon  or  truck 
front  wheels  would  rise  high  enough 
while"  the  rear  end  is  over  the  trap 
door,  to  let  the  grain  slide  into  the 
pit.  Horizontal  conveyors  and  the 
bucket  elevator  did  the  rest.  When 
crushed  barley  was  needed,  part  of 
the  elevator  stream  was  diverted  into 
a  spout  leading  to  the  crusher.  This 
outfit  could  handle  200  tons  per  ten 
hours. 

The  storage  elevators  on  the  levees 
contain  a  dozen  bins  20x30  feet.  Each 
elevator  has  a  gravity  shaking-sieve 
cleaner  through  which  the  grain 
passes  before  being  distributed  to  the 
bins.  The  present  system  ef  get- 
ting the  grain  out  is  hardly  satis-] 
factory,  being  a  series  of  broad  belts 
running  in  troughs  across  the  level 
floor.  They  are  protected  from  weight 
of  grain  by  removable  boards.  They 
dump  into  a  conveyor  running  along 
the  foundation  of  the  building  and 
thence  to  barges  in  the  river.  A 
trap  door  in  the  side  of  the  bin  Is 
opened  to  empty  into  the  conveyor 
until  a  board  section  can  be  re- 
moved from  over  the  belt.  This  will 
then  be  started,  taking  out  enough 
grain  so  another  section  can  be  re- 
moved. A  25  -  horsepower  motor 
could  run  this  and  the  conveyors, 
elevators,  and  cleaner  receiving 
grain  from  the  harvesters  at  the 
same  time,  according  to  P.  F.  Ru- 
man,  who  had  charge  of  one  of  these 
elevators  last  season.  As  it  is.  a 
15-horsepower  motor  is  used  to  run 
all  conveyors  and  elevators  except 
the  unloading  belts,  which  are  oper- 
ated by  an  individual  10-horsepower 
motor  which  Is  movable  to  asy  bin 
desired.  Improvements  are  to  be 
made  in  harvesting,  handling  and 
storing;  but  the  present  imperfect 
conditions  are  far  preferable  to  the 


sack  system. 
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Farmers  Union  Will  Try  to  Get  Together 


[Written    for    Pacific    Rural  Press 

The  editor  of  the  Rural  Press  has 
spoken  in  the  issues  of  September  28 
and  October  19  about  the  national 
convention  of  farmers  which  was 
held  at  Washington  in  August. 

J.  J.  Hardie  of  Modesto,  State 
president  of  the  California  Division 
of  the  Farmers'  Union,  attended  that 
convention  and  since  his  return  has 
been  giving  some  interesting  reports 
to  the  several  "locals"  in  Stanislaus 
county  relative  to  the  work  planned 
at  that  remarkable  gathering  of 
farmers. 

Mr.  Hardie  states  that  the  great 
objective  in  every  speech  made  be- 
fore that  convention  was  the  need  of 
concerted  organization  for  farmers. 
And  this  organization  should  not 
consist  merely  of  independent  small 
units,  too  feeble  to  have  their  de- 
mands recognized,  but  there  should 
be  a  strong  central  head  with  each 
smaller  unit,  working  in  perfect  co- 
operation. 

Washington  said:  "We  are  one 
nation  today  and  thirteen  tomor- 
row." The  same  principle  applies 
today  in  the  agricultural  organiza- 
tions. If  the  farmers  want  anything 
done,  they  must  organize.  Again, 
every  prominent  man  who  addressed 
that  farmers'  convention  emphasized 
|  his  recognition  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  farmers  as  farmers  and  their 
inefficiency  in  ability  to  demand  jus- 
tice for  themselves. 

Chas.  S.  Barrett,  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Farmers'  Union,  was 
unanimously  elected  chairman  of  the 
convention.  Mr.  Barrett  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Federal  Board  of  Farm  Organ- 
ization and  has  been  the  national 
head  of  the  Farmers'  Union  for  15 
years.  His  ability  is  unquestionably 
recognized  even  among  a  gathering 
of  able  men. 

It  was  chiefly  due  to  his  efforts 
that  the  Federal  Board  of  Farm  Or- 
ganizations was  effected,  and  this 
organization  is  today  the  only  foot- 
hold in  the  Capital  City  from  which 
the  farmers  of  this  great  United 
States  may  present  their  grievances. 
There  is  but  one  reason  for  this  non- 
representation  in  governmental  af- 
fairs for  agriculture — the  farmer. 

In  contrast  to  this,  Mr.  Hardie 
tells  us  the  labor  unions  have  a  tem- 
ple in  Washington  costing  one  mil- 
lion dollars  and  their  representatives 
are  "on  the  job"  all  the  time.  It  is 
possible  for  every  member  of  the  fed- 
erated labor  union  to  secure  reliable 
data  on  the  work  done  by  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress  relative  to  labor's 
interests  at  any  time. 

Capital  is  in  Washington  with  the 
best  brains  they  can  hire;  capital  is 
there  all  the  time.  But  the  farmer 
only  goes  by  invitation. 

Mr.  Hardie  thinks  the  big  idea 
promulgated  at  this  convention  is 
the  plan  to  build,  maintain  and  en- 
dow an  American  Temple  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington,  to  be  general 
headquarters  for  all  organizations 
pertaining  to  agriculture.  The  cost 
of  this  building  will  be  one  mil- 
lion, with  a  two  million  dollar  en- 
dowment fund.  Hon.  C.  C.  Elmore 
of  Washington  (State)  is  the  chair- 
man of  this  work  and  J.  J.  Hardie  is 
the  committeeman  for  California. 

While  in  Washington  Mr.  Hardie 
had  the  privilege  of  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Hoover,  whom  he  says  "has 
the  biggest  job  a  man  ever  tackled." 
Mr.  Hardie  personally  presented  to 
Mr.  Hoover  a  resolution  endorsed  by 
the  California  Farmers'  Union  pro- 
testing against  the  discrimination  in 
the  price  of  hogs  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  as  compared  with  the 
Chicago  market.  A  condition  exist- 
ing because  of  a  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment" among  packers.     Just  what 

As  a  result  of  charges  of  profiteer- 
ing in  the  selling  of  oranges  and 
lemons  in  New  York  City,  the  Fed- 
eral Food  Board  announced  last  week 
that  retailers'  profits  must  be  lim- 
ited hereafter  to  2c  on  small  and  3c 
on  large  oranges.  A  schedule  of 
profits  for  lemons  and  other  fruit 
was  fixed.  Following  the  investiga- 
tion oranges  dropped  $3  to  $4  a  box 
at  public  auction. 


by   Mrs.  C.  E.  Whitmore.  Modesto.] 

has  been  accomplished  by  this  pro- 
test is  already  producing  results,  and 
proves  again  that  farmers  must  or- 
ganize for  self-protection. 

The  State  convention  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Union  will  meet  at  Modesto, 
Cal.,  on  December  3-4-5.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  to  ask  all  farm  or- 
ganizations in  the  State  to  send  dele- 
gates to  a  conference  with  a  view  of 
affiliating  in  the  State,  as  is  now 
done  nationally  through  the  Federal 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations.  Na- 
tional President  Charles  S.  Barrett 
will  be  present  at  this  convention, 
also  other  able  men. 


Delta  Asparagus  Work 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


After  asparagus  tops  have  had  the 
full  growing  season  to  store  food  in 
their  roots  for  heavy  sprouting  next 
spring,  frost  deadens  them  and  they 
are  mowed  off  close  to  the  ground. 
The  tops  are  then  burned  and  the 
field  is  ready  for  shoots  to  grow  and 
to  be  harvested  next  March,  as  de- 
scribed in  a"  recent  issue.  During 
the  cutting  season,  March  to  June, 
inclusive,  the  rows  have  to  be 
ridged  up  about  every  three  weeks 
because  the  daily  cutting  opens  the 
ground  too  much.  Disk  cultivators 
are  used  to  work  the  dirt  back  over 
the  plants.    In  July,  when  the  cut- 


ting season  is  past,  the  first  move 
is  to  harrow  the  ridges  down  as  level 
as  possible,  running  both  lengthwise 
and  crosswise.  During  the  first  year 
after  planting,  the  rows  are  in  de- 
pressions which  are  filled  up  by  the 
harrowing  or  by  cultivation  of  beans, 
gyp  corn,  etc.,  which  are  generally 
grown  between  them.  Little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  sprouts,  for  "you 
can't  keep  them  from  growing." 
"Joint  grass"  has  to  be  dug  out 
wherever  it  gets  started,  for  it  and 
asparagus  can't  grow  together  and 
ft  will  grow  unless  carefully  dug 
out  by  the  roots. 


Cleveland  Tractor 


Machinery  Must  Replace  Muscle 


Man-power  is  at  a  premium  on  our  farms. 

War  has  taken  several  million  men  into  the  service. 

And  in  spire  of  these  conditions,  which  are 
steadily  growing  worse,  there  must  be  more  crops 
produced  than  ever  before. 

Machinery  must  replace  muscle. 

Thousands  of  Cleveland  Tractors  are  successfully 
meeting  the  labor  shortage  and  the  demand  for 
increased  production. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor,  pulling  two  14-inch 
bottoms  in  medium  soil,  plows  3  Vi  miles  an  hour — 
eight  to  ten  acres  a  day.  That  is  all  you  can  expect 
from  three  good  men  with  three  good  3-horse  teams. 

The  Cleveland  travels  on  its  own  tracks,  laying 
them  down  and  picking  them  up  again  like  the  famous 
battle  "tanks."  It  turns  around  in  a  twelve  foot 
circle.  It  gives  you  1 2  horsepower  at  the  drawbar 
for  pulling,  and  20  horsepower  at  the  pulley  for 
stationary  work.  It  has  600  square  inches  of  trac- 
tion surface  continually  on  the  ground  and  will  go 
almost  anywhere.  It  weighs  less  than  3200  pounds. 


But  in  spite  of  its  power,  the  Cleveland  Tractor 
is  so  small  that  it  can  easily  go  under  and  among 
small  trees. 

It  will  go  through  ditches,  gumbo,  sand  and  gravel, 
over  unused  roads,  plowed  fields  and  stubble.  It 
will  not  pack  the  soil,  will  not  mire  or  flounder. 

Rollin  H.  White,  the  famous  automotive  engineer, 
is  the  designer  of  the  Cleveland  Tractor.  It  is 
produced  under  his  supervision. 

He  has  used  only  the  best  materials.  Gears  are 
protected  by  dust-proof,  dirt-proof  cases. 

The  track  is  designed  for  long  service.  The  sec- 
tions are  joined  with  hardened  steel  pins  which  have 
their  bearings  in  hardened  steel  bushings. 

You  must  replace  muscle  with  machinery  on 
your  farm. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  offers  the  means  of  meet- 
ing the  emergency. 

Write  us  for  detailed  information  and  name  of 
the  nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 


^Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19079  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Cleveland  Tractor 


NEW  MODEL 

$1,600.00 

F.O.B.  BERKELEY 


Distributors  Northern  California  and  Western  Nevada 

r.  H.  STOW 

2076   Center  Street  BERKELEY,  CALIPORINIA 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  fur  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Better  Seed  Would  Make  More  Com. 

"Three  things  the  Indian  corn 
grower  wants,"  says  Manager  Carson 
Cook  of  the  Rindge  Land  and  Navi- 
gation Co..  who  planted  over  200 
acres  in  1015,  1500  acres  in  1016. 
4000  acres  in  1917,  and  9000  acres 
this  year  on  San  Joaquin  county 
delta  lands.  "Big  yield,  early  ma- 
turity, and  suckerless  stalks  are  the 
great  needs.  Our  worst  feature  is 
lack  of  seed  selection.  Kig  yields 
depend  on  a  good  stand  of  desirable 
stalks,  maturing  before  frost  at  least 
one  big  ear,  well  set  with  deep,  uni- 
form kernels  on  a  cob  of  small  di- 
ameter, which  dries  out  readily  to 
avoid  spoiling  in  the  crib.  The  ker- 
nels should  be  set  close  together  at 
the  top,  leaving  no  pig  troughs  be- 
tween the  rows.  Illinois  experiments 
have  proved  that  any  reasonable 
quality  may  be  greatly  increased  in 
Indian  corn  by  a  very  few  genera- 
tions of  selection.  To  get  the  sort 
of  ears  that  make  big  yields  on  the 
sort  of  stalks  that  are  most  conveni- 
ent for  picking,  that  are  least  waste- 
ful of  their  own  energy  in  leaf  pro- 
duction, that  bear  only  large  ears, 
and  do  not  sucker  badly,  the  seed 
corn  must  be  picked  from  the  stalks 
in  the  field  separately  from  the  main 
crop.  This  can  be  done  all  the  bet- 
ter because,  early  maturity  being 
one  of  the  essentials,  the  seed  corn 
is  ready  for  picking  before  the  rest. 

Broom  Corn  Situation. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  send  me  a 
buyer  for  my  broom  corn.  I  have 
three  tons  to  sell  either  in  the  bale 
or  loose  to  make  up  here  on  shares. 
— R.  D.  N.,  Chowchilla 

[Broom  corn  harvest  is  progres- 
sing. The  straw  is  of  equal  or  bet- 
ter quality  than  last  year  and  the 
tonnage  is  about  the  same,  but  the 
market  is  somewhat  draggy.  Manu- 
facturers still  have  on  hand  some  of 
last  year's  crop  and  are  at  present 
unwilling  to  meet  the  growers'  ask- 
ing prices,  which  are  around  $275 
per  ton.  Some  rain-damaged  broom 
corn  recently  sold  in  San  Francisco 
at  $200,  but  good  bright  stock  would 
readily  command  $225  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco.  Prices  may  drop  a  little 
if  too  many  growers  force  their  crops 
on  the  market  at  harvest.  Then  the 
question  will  bo  whether  to  figure 
interest  on  the  value  of  the  crop 
and  whatever  storage  charges  there 
may  be  as  an  investment  to  permit 
holding  for  higher  prices  later.  At 
Chowchilla  you  are  compelled  to  use 
rail  transportation,  which  is  high  on 
less  than  carload  lots,  while  Colusa 
the  chief  broom  corn  district  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  cheap  water  transporta- 
tion. If  any  of  our  readers  want 
to  make  up  this  crop  on  shares,  we 
will  supply  the  address.] 

Whitewash — Preserve  This  Recipe. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to 
know  how  to  mix  whitewash  to  paint 
fence  posts  so  it  will  stay  good. — 
J.  C.  Highline.  Imperial  county. 

[The  most  durable  we  know  is 
that  made  in  the  following  way,  as 
told  in  the  "Second  Thousand  Ques- 
tions." This  book  is  a  compilation 
of  questions  asked  by  our  subscrib- 
ers and  answered  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  Slake  6  2  pounds  of 
quicklime  thoroughly  in  12  gallons 
of  hot  water.  Dissolve  two  pounds 
of  common  salt  and  one  pound  sul- 
phate of  zinc  in  two  gallons  of  boil- 
ing water.  Pour  the  dissolved  salt 
and  sulphate  into  the  slaked  lime 
and  add  two  gallons  of  skimmed  milk. 
Mix  thoroughly.  The  sulphate  of 
zinc  will  now  cost  about  20c  per 
pound,  or  10c  per  pound  in  barrels 
of  375  pounds  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco 
or  Los  Angeles.] 

Santa  Cruz  Farm  Picnic. 

The  Santa  Cruz  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau is  to  hold  a  novel  picnic,  No- 
vember 16,.  at  the  Capitola  picnic 
grounds  or  at  the  skating  rink,  ac- 
cording to  weather.  Each  unit  will 
have  a  display  of  farm  products  to 
be  Judged  by  University  judges. 
Prof.   F.  T.   Bioletti   will   be  there 


with  a  cider  press  to  demonstrate 
with  100  pounds  of  grapes  the  meth- 
ods worked  out  by  the  University 
to  make  syrup  from  wine  grapes  as 
a  substitute  for  canning  sugar,  etc. 
W.  W.  Mackie  will  be  there  with  a 
Ford  equipped  to  actually  dip  grain 
for  smut  prevention.  A  field  has 
been  engaged  near  by  for  a  tractor 
demonstration  in  which  several  deal- 
ers have  agreed  to  participate.  Other 
speakers  will  be  there  and  a  profit- 
able recreation  day  is  assured,  ac- 
cording to  Farm  Adviser  H.  L.  Wash- 
burn. 

Seed  Potatoes  Scarce. 

Potatoes  for  seed  are  scarce,  ac- 
cording to  H.  A.  Hyde  of  Santa  Cruz 
county,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Oregon.  Many  seed  potato  growers 
were  discouraged  last  spring.  Cali- 
fornia farmer  demand  was  very  slow 
and  Oregon  seed  growers  did  not  feel 
like  planting  heavily.  Mr.  Hyde  be- 
lieves that  the  Oregon  seed  crop  is 
not  over  40  per  cent.  The  quality, 
however,  is  better  and  smoother  than 
last  year  in  most  fields,  especially 
where  there  was  plenty  of  moisture. 
Very  little  either  in  California  or 
Oregon  was  certified  this  year. 

Don't  Give  Your  Beans  Away. 

G.  A.  Turner,  president  and  man- 
ager of  the  California  Bean  Grow- 
ers' Association,  exhorts  farmers  to 
stand  pat  and  demand  fair  prices  for 
their  product.  He  says  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  bean  grower 
has  had  less  warrant  to  get  panicky. 
There  is  positively  no  indication  of 
over-production,  and  the  most  im- 
portant bean-producing  sections  are 
below  last  year's  averages.  If  you 
want  to  stimulate  the  trade,  he  adds, 
"don't  slump;  stand  firm  for  a  liv- 
ing price  and  you  will  get  it." 

Wheat  on  Peat  Not  Good. 

Wheat  does  not  work  on  the  peaty 
soil  of  Delta  islands  except  where  it 
is  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
sediment,  according  to  J.  D.  Happy 
of  the  Brack  Tract.  The  high  nitro- 
gen content  makes  rank  growth 
which  the  light,  fluffy  soil  does  not 
hold  upright.  Both  barley'and  wheat 
fall  down.  They  can  be  harvested 
by  running  the  sickle-bar  flat  on  the 
ground,  but  there  is  always  a  heavy 
loss.  Wheat  loses  not  only  by  shat- 
tering but  by  the  rust  which  these 
conditions  encourage. 

Planting  Alfalfa  on  Light  Soil. 

A  disk  drill  for  planting  alfalfa 
seed  on  sandy  soft  soil  was  tried 
and  remodeled  by  A.  S.  Bomberger 
of  San  Joaquin  county  because  it 
put  the  seed  too  deep,  especially  on 
the  ridges.  He  quit  drilling  it  in 
but  just  dropped  the  seed  on  top  of 
the  ground,  dragging  a  chain  be- 
hind each  boot.  Twelve  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  made  a  good  stand. 

Thompson  Seedless  on  Old  Vines. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Squier,  who  owns  the 
old  F.  M.  Stone  place  at  Franklin 
Corners,  five  miles  from  Yuba  City, 
has  68  acres  of  old  Thompson  Seed- 
less vineyard  from  which  he  ex- 
pected 75  tons  of  raisins  this  year. 
The  crop  will  reach  about  40  tons. 
Dr.  Squier  has  planted  out  4  3  acres 
more  on  the  strength  of  the  bearing 
of  the  old  vineyard. 

Fence  Post  Preservative. 

Whitewash  is  not  the  cheapest  nor 
the  best  preservative  for  fence  posts. 
M.  B.  Pratt,  in  a  recently  issued 
University  of  California  bulletin  on 
the  use  of  lumber  on  farms,  recom- 
mends high-grade  creosote  oils,  use 
of  which  at  double  the  first  cost  of 
the  post  in  the  ground  reduces  the 
cost  per  year  to  less  than  half  the 
annual  cost  of  untreated  posts. 

Orange  Trees  in  Full  Bloom. 

We  noticed  two  large  orange  trees 
in  full  bloom  at  R.  L.  Niemann's 
home  at  Winters  on  October  11. 
Pears  and  cherries  have  shown  bloom 
in  various  sections  from  the  warm 
weather  following  early  rains. 


Rice  Harvest  Shows  Gocd  Conditions 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  M.  8.  Co  wen,  San  Francisco,  Oct.  30.] 

The  California  rice  crop,  consisting  of  100,000  acres  of  matured  rice,  is 
now  in  course  of  threshing,  and  provided  the  present  weather  conditions 
continue  for  a  fortnight,  it  will  prove  to  be  the  banner  crop  of  California 
rice  ever  grown.  Lack  of  water  some  two  months  ago  caused  consider- 
able consternation  to  the  growers — this  was  caused  by  some  water  com- 
panies closing  their  canals  by  order  of  the  Railroad  Commission.  This 
resulted  in  lack  of  irrigation  to  a  considerable  acreage,  but  a  large  portion 
of  same  was  rescued  before  it  had  gone  to  utter  ruin,  as  other  ways  and 
means  for  securing  water  were  obtained,  but  at  a  great  expense.  The 
major  portion  of  the  crop  was  not  affected,  however. 

The  result  is  that  today  500,000  bags  of  a  3,000,000  bag  crop  of  Cali- 
fornia Paddy  has  been  threshed  and  now  has  been  placed  in  the  country 
warehouses.  The  entire  crop  will  be  threshed  and  stored  within  the  next 
two  weeks,  provided  that  present  weather  conditions  continue.  The  pre- 
vailing north  winds  in  the  upper  Sacramento  Valley  have  been  nothing 
less  than  wonderful  for  the  drying  of  the  crop.  In  past  seasons  this  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  encountered.  Rains  after  the  crop 
has  been  cut  have  done  material  damage,  but  the  slight  rains  ten  days 
ago,  being  so  slight,  caused  no  damage  and  the  farmers  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  climatic  conditions. 

The  California  Rough  Rice  Committee  appointed  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration to  handle  the  selling  of  the  Paddy  Rice  to  the  millers,  has  been 
working  strenuously  the  past  two  weeks,  but  the  large  crop  and  the  de- 
tails connected  with  the  handling  of  same  have  caused  considerable  delays. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that,  although  a  portion  of  the  crop  was  harvested 
two  weeks  ago.  this  is  just  now  beginning  to  leave  the  millers'  hands. 
Farmers  are  receiving  $4.32  per  100  lbs.  for  No.  1  Paddy — and  No.  2  and 
No.  3  grades  in  proportion,  but  have  been  slightly  handicapped  in  dis- 
posing of  the  crop  immediately  by  delays  caused  by  the  committee, 
which,  as  already  stated,  are  unavoidable.  Instead  of  dividing  the  rice 
into  grades,  the  Committee  on  Allotments  to  date  has  merely  sold  the 
round  lots  as  a  lot — and  the  prices  have  ranged  from  $4.22  to  $4.3t  for 
the  lots,  as  they  stand.  This,  of  course,  consists  mostly  of  No.  1 
grade — but  in  this  will  probably  be  found  No.  2  and  No.  3  Paddy. 

The  first  clean  rice  shown  on  the  San  Francisco  market  was  on  October 
29 — and  same  proved  far  superior  to  what  had  been  expected.  The  color 
is  extremely  good  and  the  rice  fairly  well  hardened. 

The  demand  for  clean  rice  is  greater  than  the  supply  today  and  will  be 
for  months  to  come.  All  the  wholesale  grocers  in  the  United  States  are 
clamoring  for  rice.  The  Government  is  commandeering  large  quantities 
of  clean  rice  as  quickly  as  the  mills  can  furnish  it  and  it  is  predicted  that 
the  California  crop  will  be  entirely  disposed  of  within  five  or  six  months, 
without  any  difficulty  whatsoever.  The  Government  has  protected 
farmers  by  refusing  to  allow  the  importation  of  foreign  rices  into  th« 
United  States  until  the  domestic  crop  is  entirely  disposed  of. 

The  demand  for  clean  rice  having  increased  during  the  past  year,  and 
all  wholesalers  being  absolutely  sold  out  of  every  bag  available — even 
without  the  Government  commandeering  a  large  part  of  the  crop,  it  will 
not  even  supply  the  domestic  demand.  From  present  conditions,  and 
with  Government  regulation  of  price,  the  future  of  California  rice  industry 
knows  no  limits  and  a  decided  increase  in  acreage  is  looked  for  next 
season. 
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I   IOOOO  skilled  men 

r wanted :  right  now-  in 
the  Automobile  and 
Engineering  lines  — 


OUTCROPPING   OF   ODD  BEANS. 


To  the  Editor:  How  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  appearance  of  these 
odd  beans  in  my  field  of  carefully 
selected  small  whites? — P.  L.,  De- 
nair. 

[Answered   by    Prof.   O.    W.    Hendry,  Univer- 
sity l'arm.] 

The  circumstance  of  odd  color 
■beans  appearing  in  a  field  of  small 
-whites  has  been  brought  to  our  at- 
tention in  the  past  on  several  occa- 
sions. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  farm- 
•  ers  that  such  anomalous  seed  is  a 
result  of  reversion.  In  several  in- 
stances in  which  we  have  planted 
the  so-called  reverted  seed,  we  have 
found  that  it  always  produces  seed 
of  exactly  the  same  character  as 
that  which  we  planted,  and  under 
these  circumstances  we  are  compelled 
to  believe  that  these  off  color  seeds 
are  a  distinct  variety  which  has 
been  accidentally  mixed  in  the  reg- 
,  ular  seed  and  overlooked  at  planting 
time.  If  the  seed  were  a  reversion, 
it.  would  be  only  natural  to  expect 
that  when  planting  it  would  show 
some  tendency  to  produce  white  seed. 

The  black  beans  which  you  have 
submitted  have  all  the  appearances 
of  being  a  variety  of  the  black  wax 
string  bean.  The  small  light  brown 
seed  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
variety  known  commonly  as  the 
small  bayo  or  bayo  Chico,  formally 
cultivated  in  limited  quantities  in 
"  this  State  and  originating  in  Chile. 


WHAT  IS  MANGANESE  STEEL? 

When  a  tractor  salesman  impres- 
sively tells  you  that  the  tracks  or 
other  parts  of  his  machine  are  made 
of  manganese  steel,  what  does  that 
mean  to  you?  Manganese  is  a  metal 
found  in  various  combinations  in 
many  of  the  mountain  districts  of 
California  and  elsewhere  and  now 
being  mined  as  never  before  on  ac- 
count of  fl's  peculiar  properties.  Most 
of  it  is  now  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  for  the  Government.  In 
the  form  of  spiegeleisen  it  is  com- 
bined with  4  or  5  per  cent  of  car- 
bon and  75  to  80  per  cent  iron.  In 
ferro-manganese  the  iron  content  is 
reduced  and  the  manganese  content 
increased.  Manganese  steel  cast- 
ings are  alloyed  with  12  to  14  per 
cent  of  ferro-manganese.  When  prop- 
erly compounded  by  specialists,  such 
a  casting  is  extremely  elastic,  mak- 
ing it  resist  breakage  due  to  shock. 
It  is  strong  enough  to  stand  a  ten- 
sile strain  of  92,000  pounds.  It  may 
be  bent  badly  out  of  shape  without 
cracking.  Such  castings  are  becom- 
ing popular  with  tractor  manufac- 
turers for  bull  gears,  pinions,  sprock- 
ets, shoes,  rollers,  pins,  bushings, 
la^s,  chains,  and  other  parts  subject 
to  special  strain  or  wear. 


A  NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  IN- 
DUSTRY. 

The  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association  is  converting  400  tons  of 
small  dried  apricots  into  jam  at 
its  new  plant  for  by-products  at 
San  Jose.  A  bottle  was  opened  for 
us  by  the  manager  and.  though  it 
lacks  a  little  the  clearness  of  color 
obtained  from  fresh  fruit  jam,  it 
has  more  nearly  the  flavor  of  the 
fresh  fruit  than  any  we  have  ever 
tasted. 

The  plant  has  only  been  opened  a 
few  weeks.  Besides  the  apricot  jam, 
large  quantities  of  syrup  and  cooked 
prunes  are  being  canned.  The  as- 
sociation now  has  orders  from  the 
Government  for  4,000,000  pounds  of 
canned  stuff  which  it  is  now  put- 
ting into  execution,  running  the 
plant  to  its  full  capacity. 

This  is  a  new  departure  and  it  has 
unlimited  possibilities  for  future  de- 
velopment, to  which  the  association 
is  very  much  alive.  Jam-making  in 
California  and  fruit-pulp  for  Euro- 
pean jam-makers  is  an  industry  that 
can  be  seen  in  embryo  at  the  San 
Jose  by-products  plant  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association. 


O.  H.  Stevens,  for  many  years  Los 
Angeles  manager  for  the  Holt  Manu- 
facturing Company,  died  Saturday 
morning  early  with  Spanish  influ- 
enza. 


10,000  men  wanted 

— To  operate  and  repair  Automobiles,  Auto  Trucks,  and  Farm  Tractors — right  now  —  in 
California  alone — Thousands  more  wanted  as  Lathe  hands — Oxy-Acetylene  Welders — Ship 
Draftsmen — Ignition  Experts — Mechanical  Draftsmen  —  Industrial  Chemists  —  Gas  and 
Marine  Engineers— THESE  WILL  BE  THE  BEST  PAID  LINES  FOR  AT  LEAST  10 
YEARS  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

STRIKE  WHILE  THE  IRON  IS  HOT— Get  ready  for  a  bigger  job— better  pay— a  big  future- 
Learn  some  one  of  these  trades  at  HEALD'S  AUTO  AND  ENGINEERING  SCHOOL— in  the  day 
or  night  classes — the  best  equipped — largest — most  reliable  Auto-Tractor  and  Engineering  School  on 
the  Pacific  Coast — 3  stories  of  modern  equipment — machine  shops — lathes — autos  —  trucks  —  tractors 
— auto  repair  shops — 30  instructors — you  learn  here  by  actual  practice  under  expert  mechanics  — 
Every  instructor  is  a  live  wire — Heald's  is  the  only  COMPLETE  auto  and  tractor  school  in 
Western  America — Pay  this  big  school  a  visit  on  any  business  day  or  any  evening  between  7  and  9 
— You  will  find  honest  service — fair  dealing — a  real  school  for  real  men — Over  2000  students  annually. 

USE  YOUR  SPARE  TIME— Learn  a  trade  that  is  in  demand— No  matter  if  you  are  30  or  40  years 
old — remember  that  Lincoln  did  his  best  work  as  a  student  after  he  was  40 — We  have  here — right 
now — 38  men  who  are  over  45,  and  yet  are  making  a  success  of  their  work  here — RIGHT  NOW  is 
the  time  for  action — Get  ready  to  start  and  make  1919  a  "WINNER." 


What  do  you  want  to  be? 

— Auto  Machinist 

— Auto  Truckman 

— Lathe  Hand 

— Ship  Draftsman 

— Electrician 

— Mechanical  Draftsman 

— Architect 

— Auto  Course  for  Car  Owners 


— Farm  Tractor  Operator 
— Auto  Ignition  Exnert 
— Oxy-Acetylene  Welder 
— Vulcanizer 
— Industrial  Chemist 
— Radio  Onerator 
— Auto  Driving 
— Truck  Driving 


— Marine  Engineer 

— Electrical  Engineer 

— Civil  Engineer 

— Estimator 

— Machinist. 

— Assaying 

— Mathematics 

— Auto  Course  for  Women 


Visit  the  school  if  possible — If  you  cant'  do  that,  then  check  the  course  in  which  you  are 
ested,  cut  out  this  ad,  sign  and  mail  today — full  information  will  come  in  the  next  mail. 


Sign  here. 


inter- 


Address 


HEALD'S  AUTOMOBILE-TRACTOR 
AND  ENGINEERING  SCHOOL 


1220  POST  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Are  You  PaYin^TaxesOnYowStumpLand?« 
Clear  It  and  Make  Money, 


Increase  your  acreage  and  you 
will  increase  your  bank  account 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply 
no  expense  for  teams  or  powder 

fJNE  man  with  a  "K"  can  outpull  16  horses.  Worts 
by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48  ton  pull  on  the  stump.  Made  of  the 
finest  slecj—  guaranteed  against  breakage.  Works  equally 
well  on  hillsides  and  marshes  where  horses  cannot  operate. 
Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts 

Write  today  (or  special  offer  and 
free  booklet  on  Land  Clearing 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 

Box  12  182  Fifth  St..  San  Francisco.  CaJ. 


Your  opportunity  is  here  to-day 

STOP  paying  taxes  on  your  stump  land  turn  it  into 
money.    Never  in  the  history  of  the  World  was 
there  such  a  demand  for  the  product  of  the  soil. 
^•■k       hand  power. 

f^SiumpPulIer 

Man  or  woman  single  handed  can  pull  from  50  to 
150  stumps  a  day.  Weight  without  cable  171 
pounds.   NO  STUMP  TOO  BIG. 
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We   Manufacture   Levelers   for   Any   Power   From   0   Bonce   to   ■   7H   EL    P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 

of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Freanos  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWEB  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now 
being  used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by 
contractors — saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE  SEND  THEM  ON  THREE  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

80  extremely  simple,  a  child  codld  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist 
raises  and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

TOD  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog.  J-600.  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Manufacturers  of 


Bun  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator,  3  sizes:  McGnrvin  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 
any  size;  Sehandoney  £  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Special  Har- 
rows, Baker  CUps,  Clevises;  and  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks.  Ws  sell 
ths  Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 

"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS, Inc. 

LOS  ANQELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  V1SALIA 


POWER  NOTES. 

The  present  shipbuilding  program 
calls  for  2300  steel  ships  using 
4.500,000  tons  of  steel. 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Users  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  electric  motors  ? 
and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of  '. 

r  experiences  and  troubles.  ~  j 


CALIFORNIA  EMERGENCY  TRAC- 
TOR CLASSES. 

[Written    for  Pacific   Ruml    Press   by   1.  ft. 
LUIard,  State  Supervisor  of  Agricul- 
tural Instruction.] 

The  State  of  California  will  this 
year  operate  genuine  tractor  schools, 
graduates  of  which  will  be  their  own 
trouble  finders  and  repair  men,  as 
well  as  expert  operators.  To  quote 
John  C.  Beswick,  director  of  this 
work:  "It  is  one  thing  to  know 
about  tractors,  but  quite  another 
thing  to  know  them.  At  these 
schools,  in  your  working  clothes, 
you  learn  to  know  them  by  working 
with  them." 

The  course  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  farmers  and  tractor  opera- 
tors and  will  be  valuable  training 
for  prospective  tank  operators  and 
mechanics  of  the  battlefield. 

The  sessions  will  be  four  weeks  in 
length.  For  day  students  the  class 
will  be  six  hours  daily,  six  days 
in  the  week;  for  night  students  two 
and  one-half  hours  an  evening,  three 
sessions  a  week. 

The  first  two  weeks'  work  will 
consist  mainly  of  assembling,  disas- 
sembling and  repairing  gas  engines. 
The  last  two  weeks  will  be  devoted 
to  tractor  assembling,  disassembling, 
repairing  and  operating  in  the  field. 
The  instructors  are  men  who  have 
had  long  and  successful  experience 
as  tractor  and  engine  mechanics  and 
operators. 

The  classes  are  divided  into  three 
units,  each  unit  consisting  of  ten 
schools  each,  and  tentatively  dis- 
tributed over  California  as  follows: 

Unit  No.  1 — Madera,  Reedley,  Le- 
moore.  Tulare,  Delano.  Brawley,  El 
Centro,  Hemet,  Ontario,  Van  Nuys. 

Unit  No.  2 — Merced,  Patterson, 
Oakdale.  Lincoln,  Gridley,  Chico, 
Corning,  Willows.  Williams. 

Unit  No.  3 — Saticoy,  Santa  Maria, 
King  City,  Salinas,  Hollister,  Santa 
Clara,  Livermore,  Concord,  Napa, 
Santa  Rosa. 

In  each  center  are  five  tractors 
and  a  full  complement  of  farm  ma- 
chinery, together  with  used  local 
tractors,  gas  engines  and  special 
tools.  The  tractors  are  of  several 
sizes,  to  meet  the  different  uses  they 
may  serve  in  the  community.  This 
undertaking  is  financed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Control  and  the  Controller 
out  of  their  emergency  fund  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  through  its  Department 
of  Vocational  Education. 


DISK  ORCHARD  TRACTOR  PLOW. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  going  to  get 
an  orchard  tractor  and  a  two-gang 
plow.  Which  will  give  more  satis- 
faction— a  moldboard  or  disk  plow? 
— Subscriber. 

[A.  G.  Beaulieu  of  Santa  Clara 
county  has  a  Bean  tractor  and  says 
he  wouldn't  use  any  but  a  disk  plow 
for  orchard  work;  and  he  says  it 
should  be  a  three-disk  gang.  He  is 
now  using  three-disk  John  Deere 
gang  plow   where  trees  have  just 


been  pulled  out.  Last  spring  a  meli- 
lotus  cover-crop  "actually"  3V6  feet 
tall  was  turned  under  in  a  prune 
orchard  with  the  little  tractor  and 
the  same  plow,  using  all  three  bot- 
toms and  no  chain.  It  turned  the 
melilotus  under  so  you  could  see 
scarcely  any  of  it.  The  three-bot- 
tom plow  is  better  because  in  the 
make  he  is  using  he  can  plow  closer 
to  the  trees,  and  if  it  pulls  too  heavy 
for  deeper  plowing  or  harder  soil, 
take  one  off.  To  avoid  barking  trees, 
Mr.  Beaulieu  leaves  two  furrows  to 
be  plowed  with  horses  next  to  tree 
rows  when  throwing  dirt  away  from 
them.  He  showed  us  where  the  disk 
had  cut  a  good-sized  root  as  clean 
as  the  shears  could  have  done,  and 
pointed  out  that  with  a  moldboard 
the  root  would  have  been  broken, 
leaving  a  rough  end  for  root  knot  or 
disease  to  enter  because  it  could  not 
heal  quickly,  if  at  all,  and  the  stub 
would  be  loosened,  too.  In  cherry 
trees,  many  of  whose  big  roots  run 
close  to  the  surface  two  or  three 
feet  before  dipping  downward,  a 
moldboard  would  do  something  vio- 
lent while  the  disk  would  roll  over 
them.  Mr.  Beaulieu's  dead  furrow 
was  as  pretty  as  anyone  could  look 
at.  not  exposing  any  hard  ground. 
He  had  run  back  along  the  dead  fur- 
row after  finishing  his  land.] 


CABLE  TRACTOR  PLOWING. 

There  are  several  cable-plowing 
outfits  in  California  which  eliminate 
the  tractor  running  back  and  forth 
over  the  stubble  field  and  save  all 
the  power  required  to  propel  them, 
but  lose  some  by  friction  of  the  cable 
on  the  ground  and  require  two  en- 
gines, two  engineers,  and  one  or 
two  plowmen  to  keep  one  gang  plow 
busy.  One  recently  observed  on  the 
J.  P.  Sargent  ranch  in  San  Joaquin 
county  was  using  two  steam  trac- 
tors of  unknown  horsepower  and 
180  pounds  steam  pressure  to  pull 
five  10-inch  moldboards  about  a  foot 
deep  in  heavy  land  to  be  planted  to 
beets.  There  Were  two  five-gangs 
on  the  same  frame  facing  each  other 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  axle  between 
two  big  wheels.  The  frame  was 
angled  so  when  one  gang  was  in 
the  ground  the  other  was  in  the  air, 
balance  being  changed  by  screwing 
the  frame  forward  and  backward 
over  the  axle.  The  furrows  were 
several  hundred  yards  long. 


WORKING  PARTS  NOW  EN- 
CLOSED. 

The  cut  used  to  illustrate  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Cleveland  tractor 
in  the  issue  of  October  26  is  that  of 
an  old  style  tractor  which  has  been 
discarded.  Its  insertion  was  an  in- 
advertance.  The  Cleveland  tractor 
of  today  is  much  refined  over  pre- 
vious models.  The  working  parts 
have  been  so  enclosed  that  it  gives 
perfect  protection  from  dust,  thereby 
lessening  the  wear  on  bearings  and 
all  moving  parts. 


The  International  two-row  corn 
cultivator  demonstrated  at -Los  An- 
geles pushed  its  shovels  ahead  of 
the  engine  and  drive  wheels. 


University  Tractor  Course 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  people  had  registered  October  31  for  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  Tractor  Short  Courses  at  Davis,  November  11  to  19,  and 
November  20  to  22,  inclusive.  Enrollments  are  limited  to  200  in  the  first 
course,  the  latter  dates  being  reserved  for  owners  and  experienced  oper- 
ators and  for  those  who  have  taken  the  beginners'  course,  November  11 
to  19.  As  advance  registration  is  usually  slow  a  lot  of  people  are  going 
to  be  disappointed  when  they  try  to  enroll  at  the  last  day.  The  courses 
will  be  similar  to  the  ones  held  at  Davis  last  year  and  the  year  before, 
and  at  Riverside  last  year.  They  will  cover  principles  and  construction 
of  all  parts.  Fourteen  tractors  will  be  used  in  the  instruction,  including 
Avery,  Bean,  Best,  Case,  Cleveland,  Emerson-Brantingham,  Fageol,  Holt, 
I  H  C,  Moline,  Samson,  Sandusky,  Wallis.  and  Yuba.  Practice  with 
these  machines  in  the  field  will  begin  November  15  after  the  lectures  and 
demonstrations  with  gas  engines  and  tractor  parts  on  preceding  days. 
Two  periods  of  tractor  operation  will  follow  each  day. 

OWNERS  AND  OPERATORS'  CONFERENCE. 

November  20  will  be  special  "Owners'  Day,"  writes  Prof.  J.  B.  David- 
son, who  has  had  charge  of  these  courses  from  the  beginning.  November 
21  will  be  Field  Day  for  owners  and  experienced  operators.  These  days 
and  November  22  will  be  largely  in  the  nature  of  a  conference  and  ques- 
tion-box discussion  of  any  and  all  problems  that  affect  tractor  men. 
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REPUBLIC  TRUCKS 

Modernize  Farming 


The  Internal  Gear 
Drive  is  simple  as 
well  as  powerful. 
Owners  say '  that 
it  is  practically 
trouble  proof. 


Seven 
Models 

ton 
to  5  ton 


WITH  a  Republic  Truck  on  your  farm, 
you  can  get  the  same  speed  and  effic- 
iency in  your  hauling  that  are  mak- 
ing profits  for  successful  business  men  in 
every  other  line. 

Republic  Trucks  are  built  by  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  motor  trucks  in  the  world, 
who  build  nothing  but  motor  trucks  and 
know  just  how  to  build  them  to  insure  their 
giving  constant  dependable  service  at  a 
minimum  cost.  Last  year  more  than  twice 
as  many  Republics  were  produced  and  sold 
as  any  other  make. 

The  Internal  Gear  Drive  used  on  all 
Republics,  gains  extra  leverage  by  applying 
the  power  near  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  That 
gives  greater  pulling  ability  under  all  condi- 
tions. The  load  is  carried  on  a  separate  I- 
beam  axle  of  solid  forged  steel  and  the 
driving  mechanism  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  drive  the  truck. 

45%  greater  road  clearance  makes  this 
the  ideal  truck  for  country  roads  and  there 
is  less  unsprung  weight  which  means  a  big 
saving  in  tires,  gasoline  and  all  upkeep 
expense.  Republics  are  also  remarkably 
easy  riding. 

More  than  1300  Republic  Service  Stations, 
distributed  all  over  the  United  States,  make 
quick  service  everywhere  available. 

Investigate  Republic  Trucks  now.  Find 
out  their  reputation  for  uniformly  depend- 
able service  and  ask  the  nearest  Republic 
dealer  which  Republic  will  best  do  your 
work. 

Write  us  for  late  booklet 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Inc. 

Alma,  Michigan 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Motor  Truck*  in  .the  World 


REPUBLIC 

Internal  Gear  Drive 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 

|~J  j^^m  I— |  pi  I \M  P>C  absolutely  hydraullcally  and  automatically 
nnWVJI  I     ■        '  I"  ■  water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 

Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  Inch  diameter  and  up 

 Write  for  Bulletins  

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  Sales  Office  St  LOS  ANGELES 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


When  You  Buy  a  Tractor — 

T>  EMEMBER,  it's  the  plows,  disks,  drills, 
binders,  ensilage  cutters,  feed  grinders, 
threshers  and  the  like  that  do  your  farm  work.  The 
tractor  is  useful  only  as  it  furnishes  cheap,  depend- 
able power  for  all  the  other  machines. 

That's  why  we  say,  if  you  need  a  tractor,  you  can't  make  a 
mistake  in  buying  an  International  kerosene  tractor. 

We  have  had  over  75  years*  experience  with  farm  machines. 
We  know  the  kind  of  power  they  require — all  of  them.  For 
oyer  twelve  years  we  have  sold  tractors  that  supplied  that 
kind  of  power.  We  know  from  experience  that  the  sizes  and 
styles  of  tractors  we  sell  today  will  work  with  the  machines 

you  depend  upon  for  your  success  and  prosperity.  And  

our  tractors  all  operate  successfully  on  cheap  kerosene. 

When  you  buy  an  International  kerosene  tractor  you  buy 
with  it  the  benefit  of  our  long  farm  machine  experience  and 
all  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  a  service  organization 
which  brings  a  well  stocked  branch  house  or  a  live,  wide- 
awake retail  dealer  within  telephone  call  of  you.  It  may 
surprise  you  to  know  that  an  International  tractor,  plus  these 
advantages,  which  no  one  else  can  give,  costs  you  less  per 
year  of  active  service  than  any  other  tractor  sold  in  anywhere 
near  the  same  numbers. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(lacsrperatad) 


Billing*,  Mont.         Crawford.  Neb.         Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mont. 
Loa  Angeles,  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash. 


MANURED  £T§1AW 

^^Jpreadcr 


Straw  Worth  $8  a  Ton— Don't  Waste  It 


(All  statements  approved  by  Experiment  Stations, 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  progressive  farmers). 

Science  and  the  experience  of  many  up-to-date  farmers  prove  that 

your  straw  stack  contains  tons  of  humus  and  much  phosphorus,  potash  and 
nitrogen.  At  present  prices,  straw  has  a  fertilizer  value  of  $8.00  a  ton — too 
valuable  to  burn  or  sell  at  a  low  figure. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  prevents  the  winter  killing  of  wheat,  soil 

blow  or  washing,  conserves  moisture  and  makes  tough,  sticky  soil  much  more  friable. 

But  you  can't  get  these  results  by  haphazard,  -wagon-tail  distribution.  The 
straw  must  be  well  shredded,  well  distributed  and  put  on  evenly.  The  one  sura 
way  of  getting  all  these  results  is  to  use  the 

NISC0  San  Straw  Spreading  Attachment 

You  can  put  this  attachment  at  small  cost  on  your  trusty  Nisco— 

the  original  wide  spreading  spreader,  and  make  it  a  perfect  machine  for  both 
manure  and  straw— two  machines  in  one.    Spreads  straw  evenly  8  to  10  feet  wide. 

The  Nisco  has  always  been  the  bellwether  of  spreaders.  It  is  always  in  the 
lead  with  new  improvements  and  is  built  for  a  life-time  of  service.  ''Not  a  cent 
for  repairs"  is  the  statement  of  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  used  the  .Nisco 
for  years. 

See  your  Nisco  dealer  and  have  him  show  you  the  advantages  of  both  the  Nisco 
and  the  straw  attachment.  Don't  wait  for  him  to  call  on  you  as  he  is  short  of  help 
now.  Insist  on  the  Nisco.  Don't  take  some  other  machine  or  you  will  regret  it 
later    on.      Ask  the 

dealer  or  write  us  for  .    :•,  . 

illustrated  circular 
and  book  on  manure. 
Act  now  and  be 
prepared  for  the 
spring  drive  of  1919. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

Spreader  Specialists 
Coldwater.  Ohi* 


P Purpose7  New  f    ^       FlttinRg  and  H  ^ 

NEW  ■  Valval  ■ 

Threads*  u8rd  I    M  Special  ■  «i 

Coupltar*  screw  W"^  Fittine* 

Hot  Casittx  Made  to  ■ 

Asphaltnm  Order  at  -J 
Dipped 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 


PACIFIC 

MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


PIPE  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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General  Agricultural  Review 


Field  Crops. 

Some  success  is  being  attained  in 
hemp  growing  in  the  delta  district 
of  the  Sacramento  river. 

Bean  growers  of  Santa  Barbara 
county  believe  that  the  crop  this 
year  will  amount  to  $1,500,000. 

Henri  Bernier,  manager  of  the 
Sunical  Packing  Company,  is  en- 
deavoring to  have  hop  land  owners 
plant  tomatoes. 

O.  E.  Lambert,  a  Wood  Colony 
rancher,  asserts  the  crop  of  alfalfa 
seed  in  Stanislaus  county  is  only 
20  per  cent  of  the  normal  yield. 

The  Anheuser-Busch  plant,  of  San 
Francisco  will  henceforth  dehydrate 
vegetables  instead  of  brewing  beer. 
The  company  already  has  a  $50,000 
Government  contract. 

The  sugar  companies  of  Utah  and 
Idaho  have  decided  to  pay  the  farm- 
ers $12  per  ton  for  beets  next  year, 
instead  of  $10,  the  price  now  pre- 
vailing. Last  year  the  rate  was  $7 
per  ton. 

Alfalfa  prices  are  lower  and 
not  much  hay  is  changing  hands. 
Prices  have  declined  about  20  per 
cent.  The  grazing  in  many  parts 
of  the  State  is  good  and  the  demand 
for  hay  shipment  is  light. 

The  1050-acre  sweet  potato  field 
farmed  by  Owens  Brothers  and  Arka- 
lian  Brothers,  five  miles  west  of  At- 
water,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  sin- 
gle sweet  potato  field  in  the  world. 
A  forecast  of  100.000  crates  is  made. 

"I  can  sell  my  small  white  beans 
at  it^ic  now."  recently  said  a  grower 
of  650  acres  of  that  variety.  About 
30  per  cent  of  his  were  lost  by  the 
rain  and  the  rest  have  to  be  hand- 
picked  to  get  rid  of  discolored  ones. 

Fiftv-four  men  arrested  in  Los 
Angeles  under  the  work  or  fight 
order  have  been  sent  to  the  Ven- 
tura bean  fields  to  pick  beans  at  $4 
a  day.  They  are  under  suspended 
sentences  of  180  days,  which  will  be 
enforced  if  they  quit  their  jobs. 

A  rancher  near  Sanger  has  dem- 
onstrated that  cotton  can  be  grown 
successfully  in  the  Sanger  district. 
He  has  completed  picking  for  the 
first  time  thirty  acres  of  this  staple, 
which  was  planted  near  Sanger  in 
May.  He  expects  to  get  twelve  bales 
from  the  thirty  acres. 

"I  will  raise  nothing  but  sugar 
beets  next  year."  says  M.  Fortes  of 
Monterey  county,  who  is  unable  to 
sell  his  beans  and  barley  but  who 
is  getting  about  $10  per  ton  for  his 
beets  on  the  basis  of  $9  for  beets 
testing  15  per  cent  sugar  and  50c 
additional  for  each  additional  per 
cent  of  sugar. 

According  to  the  report  of  County 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture  Earl 
Mills,  the  1500  acres  of  cotton  on 
the  Dodge  Land  Company's  holdings 
in  Butte  and  Glenn  counties  will 
take  a  yield  of  one  bale  to  the  acre. 
The  average  for  the  United  States  is 
said  to  be  little  more  than  half  a 
bale. 

While  large  potato  growers  have 
found  the  markets  dull.  G.  E.  Nich- 
olson of  Santa  Clara  county  has  been 
selling  his  crop  from  a  small  acre- 
age at  $3  per  cwt.  on  his  own  ranch. 
They  are  bright,  smooth,  uniform, 
pood  cookers,  and  good  keepers  for 
six  or  eight  months.  Mr.  Nicholson 
lost  two-thirds  of  his  crop  due  to  the 
rain. 

The  army  consumption  of  beans 
averages  125,000  pounds  per  day. 
The  army,  navy  and  allied  require- 
ments of  beans  for  the  coming  year 
will  be  placed  through  one  pur- 
chaser, the  Food  Administration 
Grain  Corporation,  which  has  made 
arrangements  to  inspect  and  pay  spot 
cash  for  beans  in  the  producing 
fields. 

Word  comes  from  Stockton  that 
the  Spreckels  Sugar  Company  has 
announced  that  the  price  set  for  next 
year's  crop  is  $10  per  ton  for  beets 
of  15  per  cent  sugar  content,  with 
an  additional  60c  per  ton  for  each 
1  per  cent  sugar  above  the  15  per 
cent  basis.     There  will  also  be  a 


reduction  of  60c  per  ton  for  each 
1  per  cent  below  15.  This  is  an  in- 
crease over  the  price  paid  for  beets 
last  year,  when  $8.25  per  ton  was 
paid  on  the  15  per  cent  sugar  basis, 
with  a  variance  of  55c  from  the  dif- 
ferential. 

From  Santa  Ana  word  comes  that 
in  the  beet-growing  sections  of  South- 
ern California  a  big  increase  in  the 
price  for  beets  is  offered,  being  50 
per  cent  over  the  price  under  which 
contracts  were  made  last  year. 
Against  the  price  of  last  year  of  50c 
a  ton  for  each  per  cent  of  sugar 
quality  above  15  per  cent,  the  com- 
panies this  year  will  give  80c,  when 
the  price  of  sugar  is  9c,  the  price 
prevailing  this  year.  The  increase 
will  go  still  higher  in  the  event 
sugar  nets  the  factories  above  9c. 
The  average  paid  a  ton  this  season 
has  been  $9.25  and  the  same  beets 
next  season  will  bring  $14.40  a  ton. 


Deciduous  Fruits  and  Nuts. 

Windfall  Newtown  Pippins  at  Wat- 
sonville  are  bringing  $23  per  ton  at 
the  driers,  which  are  now  running. 

Apple  harvest  is  proceeding  stead- 
ily in  the  Watsonville  district  and 
three-fifths  of  the  crop  has  already 
been  garnered. 

The  Oregon  prune  crop  this  year 
was  heavy  and  well  dried,  thanks  to 
their  system  of  artificial  driers.  Hun- 
garians are  the  chief  variety. 

A  ton  of  fruit  pits  was  recently 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  O.  A.  Knold  of  Ontario,  for 
use  in  the  making  of  gas  masks  for 
soldiers. 

Nursery  stock  in  California  and 
Oregon  is  rather  short,  according  to 
H.  A.  Hyde  of  Santa  Cruz  county. 
Prunes  especially  are  in  heavy  de- 
mand and  the  supply  will  be  sold 
early. 

Fruit  men  in  California  are 
warned  that  there  is  a  quarantine 
in  force  against  importation  of  cer- 
tain scions  from  Eastern  States.  The 
following  may  not  be  imported: 
Peach,  apricot,  or  nectarine  trees,  or 
trees  grafted  on  these  roots,  from 
any  State  bordering  on  or  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  on  account  of 
peach  yellows  and  contagious  peach 
rosette;  chestnut  trees  from  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  account  of 
the  chestnut  bark  disease;  all  citrus 
stock- from  any  State  except  Arizona, 
on  account  of  the  citrus  canker  and 
melanose;  all  five-leafed  pines,  goose 
berries,  and  currants  from  all  States 
bordering  on  and  east  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi river,  on  account  of  the  white 
pine  blister  rust;  and  all  strawberry 
plants  from  Oregon  or  Washington, 
on  account  of  the  strawberry  weevil. 
They  will  be  condemned  on  arrival 
under  the  State  quarantine  law. 

Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical. 

The  Woman's  Land  Army  an- 
nounces that  that  organization  is 
prepared  to  send  women  workers  out 
to  aid  in  picking  and  packing  the 
early  orange  crop. 

C.  H.  Doyle,  horticultural  inspec- 
tor for  the  Porterville  district,  has 
opened  offices  for  the  orange  season 
and  installed  a  chemical  equipment 
with  which  maturity  tests  of  oranges 
will  be  made. 

Preparations  for  the  Ninth  Na- 
tional Orange  Show  at  San  Bernar- 
dino, which  will  be  held  February 
14-23,  1919,  now  are  well  under 
way.  Displays  will  be  representa- 
tive of  all  citrus  fruit  sections  of 
California. 

Lemon  picking  in  the  Porterville 
district  is  under  way.  The  quality 
of  fruit  is  good.  Estimates  place  the 
probable  output  for  the  season  at 
double  that  of  last  year.  The  aver- 
age price  to  date  has  been  around 
$6  per  box  net. 

Refrigerator  cars  of  both  the  Santa 
Fe  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads 
will  be  pooled  for  the  coming  sea- 
son, according  to  railroad  officials. 
Present  indications  are  that  all  or- 
anges for  the  East  will  be  handled 
over  the  Santa  Fe. 


The  olive  crop  of  Placer  county, 
while  not  heavy,  is  large  size.  About 
20  tons  of  the  olives  from  the  Rose- 
ville  district  have  been  shipped  East 
to  Boston  and  New  York  City  in 
lugs  by  express.  The  grower  re- 
ceived $200  per  ton. 

The  Lindsay-Merryman  Citrus  Ex- 
change of  Lindsay  shipped  two  cars 
of  Thompson  Improved  navels  to 
New  York  City,  November  2.  This 
fruit  tested  over  10  to  1.  The  ship- 
ment is  ten  days  earlier  than  the 
first  shipment  out  of  the  State  last 
year. 

Reports  from  the  large  orange  or- 
chards of  Placer  county  indicate  that 
a  crop  of  80  per  cent  normal  will  be 
picked.  The  old  Whitney  orchard, 
near  Rocklin,  will  produce  from  30 
to  40  carloads  of  navels  and  picking 
will  begin  about  the  12th  of  this 
month. 

Careful  tests  are  being  conducted 
in  the  citrus  orchards  around  Wood- 
lake,  Tulare  county,  and  these  show 
the  fruit  keeping  up  well  with  the 
8-to-l  acid  test.  Heavy  demands  of 
the  Eastern  markets  will  bring  about 
earlier  harvesting.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  crop  will  be  fully  40  per 
cent  of  normal. 


Grapes. 

Not  all  grape  men,  it  is  reported, 
are  planning  to  dig  out  their  vine- 
yards when  the  nation  goes  dry,  but 
rather  express  themselves  as  opti- 
mistic that  there  will  be  some  rem- 
edy for  the  situation  which  will  leave 
the  grape  industry  a  profitable  one 
in  our  State. 

In  all  sections  of  the  Livermore 
Valley  there  has  been  this  season  a 
lack  of  sugar  in  the  grapes  due  to 
the  damp,  foggy  mornings  and  the 
dampness  in  the  soil.  The  vineyard 
men  have  been  getting  about  $45  a 
ton  for  their  grapes.  Growers  and 
winery  men  alike  think  that  this  is 
the  valley's  last  vintage. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company  recently  issued  a  state- 
ment to  the  growers,  asking  them 
to  hold  back  their  deliveries  for  a 
day  or  two  or  longer  if  necessary. 
The  request  calls  attention  of  the 
growers  to  the  shortage  of  packers 
owing  to  the  influenza  and  the  im- 
possibility of  operating  the  plants  at 
full  capacity. 

The  Eastern  demand  for  Califor- 
nia raisins  is  heavy.  Growers  are 
assured  of  selling  their  entire  crop. 
The  Associated  has  notified  jobbers 
that  only  Thompson  Seedless  raisin 
orders  are  to  be  delivered  in  full; 
fancy  seeded  Muscat  orders  will  be 
filled  50  per  cent,  and  layer  raisin 
orders  only  25  per  cent.  Orders  for 
bulk  seeded  will  be  delivered  in  full. 

Exports  of  Valencia  raisins  to  the 
United  States  decreased  from  586.- 
096  pounds  in  1916-17  to  practically 
none  this  season.  This  decrease  was 
due  to  lack  of  tonnage,  the  import 
restrictions  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  growing  control  of 


the  American  market  by  the  Califor- 
nia raisin  industry.  Exports  of  Va- 
lencia raisins  to  the  United  States 
show  a  steady  decrease  during  the 
past  ten  years,  coincident  with  the 
falling  off  in  the  size  of  the  crop 
itself  and  with  the  growth  of  the 
California  raisin  industry. 


Miscellaneous. 

Russian  thistles  have  made  their 
appearance  in  Porterville  for  the 
first  time. 

During  September  653,619  acres 
of  Government  land  were  rendered 
available  for  entry  in  tracts  of  640 
acres  or  less  under  the  stock  raising 
homestead  act.  

CANT  PUNCTURE 
NOR  BLOW  OUT 

DAYTON  AIRLESS  TIRES  in 
the  past  6  years  have  been 
used  by  thousands  of  owners  of 

light  passenger 
and  delivery  cars 
in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world, 
and  have  conclu- 
sive 1  y  demon- 
strated: 

1st — They  can't 
puncture  nor 
blowout. 
2nd  —  They  ride 
as  smoothly  as 
pneumatics. 
3rd  —  They  give 
much  longer 
wear  than  the 
average  pneu- 
matic. 
4th— -They  abso- 
lutely will  not 
injure  the  car. 
They  have  been 
endorsed  by  50,000 
or  more  satisfied 
users  including 
the   late  George 
Westinghouse  and 

Edward  Grey,  formerly  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Kord  Motor  Company. 

Tiers  of  live,  elastic  rubber  built  about 
nn.'  inch  apart  inside  the  casing  and  vul- 
c  inized  or  welded  to  it  take  the  place  of  an 
inn°r  trije. 
Nothing  can  hapiien  but  wear. 
We  have  standardized  on  SO  x  S  and 
SO  x  S'!j  and  the  price  is  right. 

We  sell  direct  where  we  have  no  dealer. 
We  want  an  exclusive  dealer  in  every 
county — tire  experience  not  necessary.  Ex- 
cellent chance  to  build  up  in  a  protected 
territory  a  very  profitable  business  either  by 
itself  or  as  a  side  line. 
THE  DAYTON  RUBBER  MFG.  CO..  DAYTM,  OHIO 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY   


The  Dayton  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.    p.  R.  Dayton,  Ohio 
Please   send   without   obligation  booklet 
and  information  on  Dayton  Airless  Tires 

as  checked  below  : 

 For  Ford  pleasure  cars. 

 For  light  delivery  cars. 

 Proposition  to  dealers. 

Address   _  -  _   
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HERE  IT  IS- 


THE  NEW  MODEL 

"  GROUND  HOG" 


OLD  TIME  LEYERS 

ENTIRELY  DONE  AWAY  WITH 

NOTE  THE  WHEEL  WEIGHT! 

Which  fives  bulldog-  tenacity  lor  biting  Into  heavy  soils 

Quickly  Removed  for  Work  in  Light  Soils 

ALL,  SIZES — WHITE  FOK  PBICKS 


Spalding-Robbins  Disc  Plow  Co. 
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The  Boy  Scouts  of  Modesto  are 
organized  for  an  effort  to  collect 
black  walnuts  for  Government  gas 
mask  purposes. 

Farm  loan  bonds  in  the  future  will 
bear  only  4%  per  cent  interest  in- 
stead of  5  per  cent,  carried  by  the 
last  block  of  more  than  $50,000,000 
offered  last  May. 

Tractor  school  instruction  and 
demonstration  have  been  seriously 
interfered  with  and  in  some  cases  in- 
definitely postponed  by  the  preva- 
lence of  the  influenza. 

Through  the  installation  of  an  ir- 
rigation system  which  will  include 
six  42-inch  centrifugal  pumps,  the 
Sutter  Basin  Co.  expects  next  year  to 
have  its  entire  area  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

Carloads  of  fruit  pits  and  nut 
shells,  utilized  as  carbon  for  gas 
masks,  are  en  route  from  a  number 
of  cities  in  the  United  States  to  the 
gas  defense  division  in  New  York 
City. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Farmers'  Union  will  be  held 
in  Modesto,  December  3  to  5.  Rep- 
resentatives from  every  farm  organ- 
ization in  the  State  are  expected  to 
be  in  attendance. 

Estimates  on  the  1918  production 
of  honey  in  California  indicate  there 
will  be  about  200  carloads  or  nearly 
12,000,000  pounds.  At  an  average 
of  20c  a  pound,  the  crop  will  be 
worth  about  $2,400,000. 

Federal  farm  loan  bonds  will  not 
be  offered  for  marketing  in  the  near 
future,  it  is  announced  by  George  W. 
Norris,  Federal  Farm  Loan  Commis- 
sioner. He  says:  "The  proceeds  of 
the  bonds  sold  in  June  will  take  care 
of  the  loaning  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Land  Banks  until  nearly  the 
end  of  the  present  calendar  year." 

Cornell  University  of  New  York 
has  again  come  to  California  to  get 
one  of  our  farmers  as  the  head  of 
its  Agricultural  Extension  Depart- 
ment for  the  winter  campaign.  This 
makes  the  third  or  fourth  time  Dr. 
Leroy  Anderson  of  Santa  Clara  county 


easy 

And  develops  great 
power  and  mileage 
because  of  its  full, 
uniform  chain  of 
boiling  points. 
Look  for  the  Red 
Crown  sign  before 
you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 


(California) 
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will  have  served  in  that  far-away 
office. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  convicts 
in  the  State  prison  at  San  Quentin 
are  members  of  the  San  Quentin 
Agricultural  Club,  which  is  con- 
ducted in  co-operation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Extension  Di- 
vision of  Agricultural  Education. 
The  average  attendance  at  11  lec- 
tures given  by  members  of  the  uni- 
versity staff  during  the  year  was 
570. 


HANDY  BEET  UNLOADING. 

No  attendants  at  the  cars  and  no 
high  trestle  for  dumping  purposes 
are  needed  by  Monterey  county  sugar 
beet  growers,  most  of  whom  use 
rope  nets  with  which  they  can  put 
a  four-  or  six-horse  load  onto  the 
cars  in  five  minutes  or  less.  Sep- 
arate nets  are  used  on  the  forward 
and  rear  halves  of  each  wagon.  They 
are  of  5-inch  mesh,  %-inch  rope 
with  inch  rope  around  the  edges, 
and  fixed  to  hook  a  team  onto  their 
edges.  Nets  having  been  laid  on 
the  wagon  bed,  the  beets  are  piled 
on  in  the  field,  the  load  is  hauled 
close  beside  the  cars,  the  beds  be- 
ing level  with  the  tops  of  the  cars 
due  to  a  dirt  dump  alongside  the 
track.  On  the  opposite,  side  of  the 
cars  and  about  20  feet  from  the 
track  big  posts  have  been  set  and 
guyed,  about  one  for  each  car  on 
the  side  track.  Cables  around  them 
about  eight  feet  up  are  ready  for 
the  single-single  block  and  tackle 
which  reaches  across  the  car  to  the 
net  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  load 
of  beets.  A  pair  of  horses  from  the 
wagon  pulls  the  block  and  tackle, 
simply  rolling  the  net  over  and  tum- 
bling the  beets  into  the  car. 


THE    BIGGEST    AUCTION  SIGN- 
BOARD. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
painted  sign  ever  used  to  advertise 
an  auction  sale  in  the  West  now 
greets  the  eye  in  red,  yellow  and 
black  at  Tagus  Ranch,  Tulare.  The 
sign  itself  is  200  feet  long  by  20 
feet  deep,  nearly  covering  the  entire 
side  of  a  mammoth  240-foot  ware- 
house facing  the  highway  and  rail- 
road. This  monster  sign  is  only  one 
of  the  minor  advertising  features 
that  will  be  used  ■  to  let  the  public 
know  about  the  tremendous  four-day 
auction  sale  that  will  be  held  on  the 
ranch,  December  10-11-12-13,  when 
the  herds  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses 
will  be  completely  dispersed,  and 
more  than  $50,000  worth  of  imple- 
ments will  be  sold  at  auction.  C.  L. 
Hughes,  Sacramento,  will  have  en- 
tire management  of  the  sale. 
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Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St..  San  Franclico 
Blake.  Moffitt  A  Town*.    Los  Antrim 
Blake.  HeFall  Co..         Portland.  Or*. 


REPELLING_RABBITS. 

To  the  Editor:  Seeing  in  your 
issue  of  October  12  the  hard  luck 
that  M.  M.,  Turlock.  had  with  jack 
rabbits,  you  may  publish  my  experi- 
ence. This  year,  after  the  rabbits 
had  eaten  one-fourth  of  my  cucum- 
bers and  melon  vines.  I  stirred  about 
one-half  teacup  of  coal  tar  to  a 
bucket  of  water,  strained  it  and 
sprayed  the  vines.  Mr.  Jack  did  not 
molest  them  again  until  about  the 
time  the  melons  began  to  ripen,  then 
he  went  for  the  melons.  T  sprayed 
again  and  did  not  find  any  more  of 
his  work.  I  keep  the  rabbits  from 
my  small  fruit  trees  by  rubbing  them 
over  in  the  fall  with  bacon  rinds 
or  a  greased  rag.  Any  blood  rubbed 
on  will  keep  them  away  all  winter. — 
I.  L.  Schermerhorn,  Placerville. 


GOVERNMENT  MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

Contracts  for  $130,000,000  worth 
of  motor  vehicles  have  been  placed 
by  the  U.  S.  motors  and  vehicles 
division  to  supply  requirements  of 
the  Motor  Transport  Corps.  They 
include  800  3% -ton  motor  trucks, 
202  2-ton  trucks,  500  1 1/2 -ton  trucks, 
600  5 -ton  chasses.  1020  3y2-ton 
chasses.  6250  3-ton  chasses,  2100 
2-ton  chasses,  motor  cycles,  bicycles, 
and  other  equipment  of  this  nature. 

THE  APPLE  CROP. 

Late  apples  have  been  improving 
in  condition  right  along  and  the  crop 
will  apparently  approximate  that  of 
last  year.  Though  some  States  are 
shy,  New  York  has  a  bumper  crop. 


where  you  want  it, 
when  you  want  it, 
day  time — night  time, 
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for  house  and  barn, 
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water  supply. 
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animals.  If  he  can  win  over  them 
it  will  be  a  feather  in  his  cap.  If 
he  cannot,  but  will  take  his  defeat 
in  the  proper  spirit,  it  will  be  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  him,  for  he 
will  find  out  the  deficiencies  in  his 
own  stock,  revise  the  standard  to- 
ward which  he  is  breeding,  and  in 
a  short  time  have  the  kind  of  stock 
that  meets  the  popular  favor. 

BENEFITS  TO  THE  SMALL  BREEDER. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  show 
will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
small  breeder  who  attends  merely  as 
a  spectator.  Heretofore  he  has  seen 
only  local  stock,  but  at  this  show 
he  can  see  the  pick  of  the  land.  He 
will  have  an  unequalled  opportunity 
to  study  size,  type,  conformation, 
finish  and  breed  characteristics,  and 
to  establish  in  his  mind  an  ideal 
toward  which  he  should  breed.  He 
will  go  home  with  a  new  vision  and 
a  determination  to  breed  his  herd 
up  to  a  higher  standard — perhaps 
buying  some  new  stock  to  accom- 
plish this. 

AIM  TO  START  NEW  BREEDERS. 

But  as  much  as  this  show  will 
benefit  the  exhibitor  and  the  small 
breeder  who  does  not  exhibit,  it  can 
prove  of  even  greater  value  to  the 
one  who  is  not  at  present  engaged 
in  livestock  raising.  This  includes 
both  the  farmer  who  does  not  raise 
livestock  and  the  city  man  who 
should  bo  engaged  in  farming  and 
livestock  raising.  In  the  latter  class 
are  many  wealthy  men  who  are 
always  glad  to  invest  money  in 
profitable  enterprises,  and  they 
should  be  convinced  of  the  commer- 
cial possibilities  in  the  raising  of 
high-class  stock. 

As  has  been  said,  we  must  return 
to  the  days  when  the  pioneers 
brought  to  this  Coast  the  best  pure- 
bred stock  that  could  be  purchased 
at  any  price.  There  is  a  dearth  of 
livestock  in  the  world  now.  We  of 
California  owe  it  to  our  State  to 
develop  this  wonderful  but  latent 
industry,  and  our  wealthy  men 
should  be  educated  along  this  line. 

GREAT   Fl'TCRE   FOR  LIVESTOCK 
INDUSTRY. 

Yes,  the  world  is  facing  a  live- 
stock famine  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  comprehend,  yet  after 
the  war  is  over  livestock  raising  will 
not  drop  like  "war  stocks,"  for  it 
is  not  a  war  business.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  peace  business,  and  when 
peace  comes  the  reorganized,  revital- 
ized livestock  business  will  grow  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

After  the  war  is  over  the  fires  of 
many  furnaces  will  die  out.  The 
makers  of  machinery  and  munitions 
will  cease  to  fatten.  People  will  in- 
stinctively turn  to  the  soil  as  the 
source  of  natural  wealth,  and  the 
farm  will  be  the  cornerstone  upon 
which  will  be  builded  a  new  nation 
with  new  ideals  of  living.  The  meal- 
ticket  grower  will  have  a  front  seat 
and  will  be  in  the  limelight  as  never 
before.  So  the  one  who  ties  to  the 
farm,  takes  up  livestock  raising — 
the  most  profitable  branch  of  farm- 
ing— and  starts  now  to  raise  stock 
to  supply  this  demand  which  is 
surely  coming  will  reap  a  rich 
harvest. 

In  this  State  are  twelve  million 
idle  acres  that  ought  to  be  under 
cultivation  and  covered  with  live- 
stock. We  can  raise  stock  here 
cheaper  and  better  than  in  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  and  it  is  almost 
a  crime  that  we  are  not  doing  more 
along  this  line.  So  if  the  San  Fran- 
cisco show  will  but  kindle  the  fire 
of  ambition  in  the  hearts  of  men 
who  can  and  should  go  into  the 
business  of  livestock  raising  it  will 
have  fulfilled  its  mission. 

The  late  President  McKinley,  in 
his  memorable  speech  at  Buffalo  a 
few  hours  before  his  assassination, 


said:  "Expositions  are  the  time- 
keepers of  progress."  Let  us  hope 
that  this  first  annual  livestock  show 
on  the  Coast  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  epoch  in  the  breeding 
of  high-class  livestock.  The  future 
is  full  of  promise.  Let  us  hope  that 
our  big  men  will  have  the  vision 
to  see  it. 

ONLY     HHGO-CLA8S    ANIMALS  allowed. 

The  policy  of  the  show  is  to  per- 
mit the  exhibition  of  only  such  ani- 
mals as  have  breed  type,  individual- 
ity, finish  and  unquestionable  quality. 
Even  though  registered,  they  cannot 
be  shown  unless  they  are  worthy  of 
the  breed  represented,  and  a  com- 
petent committee  will  pass  upon  all 
animals  intended  to  be  shown. 

California  breeders  have  made 
heavy  entries,  evidently  being  eager 
to  show  their  animals  against  those 
from  other  States,  of  which  there 
will  be  a  large  number,  particularly 
in  the  beef  cattle  classes.  There  will 
be  famous  herds  of  Shorthorns,  Here- 
fords  and  Aberdeen-Angus  from  Illi- 
nois, Missouri.  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Washington,  Oregon,  Ne- 
vada, and  Calgary.  Alberta. 

All  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep  and  draft  horses,  as  well  as 
goats,  rabbits  and  poultry,  will  be 
represented  by  the  best  specimens  on 
the  Coast.  The  poultry  show  will 
be  the  largest  of  the  year  in  this 
end  of  the  State,  and  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint  the  best  ever  held 
in  San  Francisco. 

There  will  be  a  special  class  for 
thoroughbred  horses,  which  will 
bring  together  some  of  the  greatest 
animals  in  the  country,  including 
Friar  Rock,  the  English  stallion  pur- 
chased for  $60,000  by  John  H.  Ros- 
siter  of  Santa  Rosa;  Liberty  Loan, 
the  $25,000  Derby  winner,  recently 
purchased  by  A.  Kingsley  Maeomber 
of  Paicines,  and  Hesperus,  the  noted 
stallion  owned  by  H.  P.  Renthaw  of 
Hollister. 

The  University  of  California  will 
make  its  customary  instructive  ex- 
hibit, which  is  almost  as  good  as  a 
short  course  in  animal  husbandry. 

In  addition  to  the  breeding  classes, 
there  will  be  fat  classes  for  single 
animals,  pens  and  carload  lots. 

VALUABLE  EDUCATIONAL  FEATURE. 

An  entirely  new  feature  will  be 
the  slaughter  tests,  which  will  em- 
phasize the  commercial  end  of  live- 
stock raising  and  show  how  animals 
should  be  bred  and  fed  for  market 
purposes.  Animals  entered  in  the 
carcass  contest  will  first  be  judged 
on  hoof  and  afterwards  slaughtered, 
then  judged  in  carcass  and  on  the 
block. 

This  will  prove  of  great  educa- 
tional value,  as  it  will  demonstrate 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  edible 
meat  produced  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  feeds,  the  character  and 
type  of  animals  furnishing  the  best 
carcasses  in  the  shortest  time,  the 
best  feeds,  etc.  This  method  will 
put  the  judge  to  the  supreme  test 
in  judging  on  hoof,  because  the 
slaughter  records,  with  the  per  cent 
of  dressed  carcass  to  live  weight, 
will  be  indisputable  evidence  to 
either  support  his  decision  or  show 
up  his  mistakes.  The  housewife  who 
does  not  know  how  to  buy  econom- 
ically, or  which  cuts  of  meat  are  the 
best  for  certain  purposes,  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  lec- 
tures, practical  and  illustrated,  which 
will  be  given  in  connection  with  this 
demonstration. 

CHANCE  TO  BUY  GOOD  STOCK. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  awarding 
of  premiums  there  will  be  a  sale  of 
fat  cattle  and  the  leading  packers 
have  promised  to  make  high  bids. 
Also  on  Thursday,  November  21,  a 
sale  of  registered  Shorthorns  will 
be  held  and  on  the  following  day  a 
similar  sale  of  Herefords. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 
M.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


N KiilT   HORSE  SHOW. 

The  night  horse  show  promises  to 
be  a  brilliant  affair,  and  will  pro- 
vide high-class  entertainment.  There 
will  be  gaited,  harness,  combination, 
jumping  and  high  school  classes; 
also  polo  features,  parades  of  live- 
stock, band  concerts  and  military 
spectacles.  In  connection  with  the 
latter,  officers  from  the  remount  sta- 
tion at  Camp  Fremont  will  bring 
some  of  their  best  mounts,  which 
will  be  put  through  their  paces,  and 
the  qualities  required  for  army  pur- 
poses will  be  explained. 

The  man  at  the  heart  of  the  show, 
Joseph  E.  Painter,  who  is  a  past 
master  along  this  line,  has  planned  a 
wonderful  event.    It  will  be  held  on 


a  five  and  a  half  acre  tract  at 
Twelfth  and  Market  streets  and  will 
be  the  largest  show  ever  held  in  the 
United  States  under  canvas.  Every 
possible  comfort  has  been  provided 
for  spectators,  and  there  will  be 
plenty  of  entertaining  as  well  as 
educational  features. 

You've  seen  the  rest;  now  attend 
the  best.  Knock  off  for  a  few  days. 
The  rush  work  of  the  season  is  over 
and  the  change  will  do  you  good. 
You  will  return  to  your  work  re- 
freshed and  strengthened  in  spirit, 
muscle  and  brain  power,  with  an 
abundance  of  priceless  seed  thoughts 
to  grow  and  ripen  into  use  for  your 
future  work.  Let's  go — sure.  Let's 
make  this  First  International  a 
hummer. 


Specialist 


in- 


Registered  Beef 

CATTLE 

I  am  a  firm  advocate  of  the  use  of  better  siree — Krcwtwd 
Bulls — reflecting:  through  correct  breeding'  a  high  standard  of 
early  development  in  weight.  Quality  and  finish,  insuring1  most 

satisfactory  results. 

I  devote  my  entire  time  keeping  in  touch  with  the  BeciHtrrrd 
Beef  Trade,  much  of  it  among  the  most  expert  and  reliable 
Eastern  breeders,  which  enables  me  to  save  time  and  other 
expenses  when  buying. 
I  will  deliver  at  this  end  for  less  money  than  a  stranger  to  the  trade  can  buy  at 
the  other  end,  so  let  me  quote  you  prices  on  Registered  Beef  Breeds  Delivered. 

I  was  born  among  Shorthorns  and  have  been  among  Beef  Cattle  ever  since.  My 
thirty  years'  experience  in  California  has  shown  me  Just  what  the  State  needs  in 

Registered  Beef  Cattle 

and  any  one  of  the  following  list  of  a  few  of  my  customers— all  experienced  Beef 

men — will  tell  you  I  deliver  the  right  kind: 

MAYO  NEWHALL,  San  Francisco     HOLT  ft  GREGG,  Redding  H.  H.  GABLE.  Esparto 
SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  Newman         HOWARD  TILTON,  Gilroy   B.  F.  RUSH.  Bullion 
W.M.  BEMMERLY,  Woodland  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  FARM 

R.  M.  DUNLAP,   Hotel  Land,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Hill  Crest  Stock  Farm 

Shorthorn 
Cattle 

Shropshire »"« 
Merino  Sheep 


KING  LANCASTER. 

I  have  used  more  grand  champion  bulls  in  my  range  herd  than  any  other 
California  breeder  has  used  in  his  foundation. 

My  offering  of  range-raised  bulls  for  the  coming  season  is  exceptionally 
good.  Will  show  at  the  California  International  and  have  consigned  some 
good  ones  to  the  Shorthorn  sale.  * 


T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 


Davis,  Cal. 


Our  consignment  to  the  Shorthorn  Sale  to  be  held  at  San  Francisco, 
November  8,  includes  one  of 


The  Greatest  Shorthorn 
Balls  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

ROSELAWN  CHOICE 


4088 16 


Senior  Champion  at 
State  Fair  1916=17 


His  get  won  first  and  second  prizes  in  their  classes.  He  is  not  only  a 
great  show  bull  but  a  proven  great  sire. 

We  have  also  entered  for  the  sale  a  yearling  son  of  Roselawn  Choice, 
out  of  an  exceptionally  good  cow,  and  three  good  females. 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH 

Eliza  Shepard,  Mgr, 


GLEN  ELLEN,  CAL. 

Walter  D.  Bunnell,  Herdsman. 


CARRUTHLRS  FARMS 


LIVE   OAK,  CALIFORNIA 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

Our  second  annual  sale  of  Shorthorns  will  take  place  In  January. 
Demand  is  very  good  for  Berkshires,  but  we  can  supply  your  wanU. 
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Judging  Program  for  San  Francisco  Show 


{Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  show  will  be  held  from  No- 
vember 16  to  23,  inclusive.  The 
big  tents  are  now  up  and  everything 
is  ready  for  the  reception  of  stock. 
Breeders  who  desire  to  ship  their 
animals  in  advance  may  do  so  and 
they  will  find  every  convenience  at 
their  disposal  for  caring  for  their 
stock. 

The  judging  will  begin  Monday 
morning,  November  18,  and  will  be 
conducted^  every  day  until  completed, 
from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  except  the 
noon  hour. 

The  judges  will  be  requested  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  placing 
awards  and  in  this  way  the  judging 
will  be  made  both  interesting  and 
educational.  All  those  attending 
the  show  should  make  it  a  point  to 
see  the  judging  done  so  that  they 
can  learn  the  good  points  of  the 
different  breeds. 

Because  of  the  postponement  of 
the  fair  from  the  original  date,  some 
of  the  judges  first  selected  will  be 
unable  to  serve  and  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  complete  list  at  this  time. 
However,    they    will    represent  the 


best  talent  in  the  entire  United 
States. 

Starting  Monday  morning  the 
judging  of  fat  steers  will  commence; 
also  dairy  cattle,  some  of  the  draft 
breeds  of  horses  and  some  of  the 
breeds  of  sheep  and  swine. 

There  will  be  a  horse  show  every 
night,  commencing  Monday;  also 
two  matinees.  Other  features  will 
be  provided  at  the  evening  shows. 

Thursday  morning  there  will  be 
a  sale  of  registered  Shorthorns  and 
on  Friday  morning  a  sale  of  regis- 
tered Herefords.  There  will  also  be 
auction  sales  some  time  during  the 
week  at  which  fat  cattle,  swine  and 
sheep  will  be  sold.  This  will  give 
people  a  chance  to  find  out  how 
blue-ribbon  meat  tastes. 

Saturday  morning  from  10  to  12 
has  been  reserved  for  school  chil- 
dren and  a  large  attendance  of 
youngsters  is  expected. 

Something  doing  every  minute. 
Always  interesting;  always  instruc- 
tive. Plan  to  come  early  and  stay 
late.    You  will  enjoy  every  minute. 


FEED  FOR  100  POUNDS  GAIN. 

To  the  Editor:  How  much  feed 
does  it  require  for  growing  pigs  to 
make  100  pounds  gain? — H.  H.  R., 
Ukiah. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

Experiments  show  that  the 
younger  the  pigs  are  the  less  pounds 
of  feed  it  requires  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  gain.  Pigs  between  15 
and  50  pounds  consumed  293  pounds 
of  feed,  or  nearly  three  pounds  for 
one  pound  of  gain.  Pigs  from  50  to 
100  pounds  required  400  pounds  of 
feed;  those  from  100  to  150  pounds 
required  437  pounds;  those  from  150 
to  200  pounds  required  482  pounds; 
those  from  200  to  250  pounds  re- 
quired 498  pounds;  those  from  250 
to  300  pounds  required  511  pounds, 
and  those  from  300  to  350  required 
535  pounds. 


AN  IDEAL  WINTER  SILAGE  FOR 
SHEEP. 


An  ideal  winter  feed  for  ewes  in 
lamb  is  from  2  to  3  pounds  per  day 
of  good  corn  silage,  and  what  alfalfa 
they  will  clean  up.  One. lot  of  sheep 
fed  2.9  pounds  corn  silage  and  2.1 
pounds  hay  gained  .16  pound  daily, 
while  another  lot  fed  2.9  pounds 
roots  and  2.6  pounds  hay  gained  .18 
pound  daily.  The  gains  were  about 
the  same,  but  when  the  sheep  were 
fed  silage  they  required  one-half 
pound  hay  less  than  when  fed  roots. 

If  there  is  no  alfalfa  or  other  pro- 
tein roughage  they  should  have  some 
oil  meal  or  coconut  meal.  Never 
feed  hay  day  after  day  in  the  same 
place  on  the  ground.  Sheep  do  not 
like  to  eat  from  a  place  where  they 
must  muss  over  the  feed.  A  rack 
will  soon  pay  for  itself. 


Santa  Anita  Rancho 

ANOAKIA  BREEDING  FARM 

PERCHERON  HORSES— No  expense  has  been  spared  t« 
place  the  Percheron  stud  at  Santa  Anita  Rancho  in  posi- 
tion to  breed  Percherons  equal  to  any  in  America.  Young 
stock  for  sale. 

THOROUGHBREDS— In  this  stud  abounds  the  blood  of 
world  famous  horses.  Some  two-  and  three-year-olds  by 
REY  EL  SANTA  ANITA  for  sale. 

ARABIANS — This  stud  is  headed  by  the  famous  Ibu  Mah- 
russ,  imported  Arabian  stallion.  A  number  of  his  get 
are  offered  for  sale. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — -Breeding  animals  in  the  registered 
Holstein  herd  at  Santa  Anita  Rancho,  headed  by  MERCI 
LAD  KORNDYKE  BURKE,  are  the  result  of  careful 
selection  in  which  the  requirements  are  high  individual 
quality,  heavy  and  persistent  production,  and  proven 
transmitting  ability.  All  females  are  placed  on  official 
test  as  they  freshen.  A  few  splendid  young  bulls  out  of 
A.  R.  O.  dams  for  sale  at  prices  well  within  their  value. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS— The  herd  of  registered  Berkshires  is 
composed  of  a  group  of  sows  and  gilts  representing  the 
most  desirable  blood  of  the  breed,  headed  by  KINTYRE 
LAIRD,  first  prize  senior  yearling  and  reserve  Senior 
Champion  boar  at  P.  P.  I.  E.  A  few  good  boar  pigs 
are  offered  at  this  time.  We  are  prepared  to  fill  carload 
orders. 

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS— Prize  winning  sows  and  gilts 
backed  up  by  many  generations  of  famous  prize  winners 
form  the  breeding  basis  of  the  herd.  Heading  these 
splendid  females  is  BANKER'S  BOY,  Junior  Champion 
and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  at  P.  P.  I.  E.  We  are 
prepared  to  fill  carload  orders. 

MAMMOTH  JACKS — The  grand  group  of  registered  jen- 
nets in  this  stud  is  headed  by  KING  BERSHEBA, 
Grand  Champion  jack  of  Kentucky.  He  is  one  of  the 
greatest  individual  jacks  in  America.  A  few  young 
jacks  for  sale. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

Anita  M.  Baldwin 


W.  H.  TAYLOR,  Superintendent 


SANTA  ANITA,  CAL. 


SHORTHORN  BULLS  AND  COWS 

TOP  NOTCH  REGISTERED  SCOTCH  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

also  one  hundred  head  of  unregistered  Heifers. 

FINE  LOT  OF  REGISTERED  BULLS 

One  to  Three  Years  Old 

85  Unregistered  Purebred  Weanling  Bulls 
PAICINES  RANCH 

PAICIINES,  CALIFORNIA 


Telephone  to  Paicines  Ranch  via  Ho]  lister. 

Take  train  to  Tres  Pinos,  where  motor  will  meet  you. 

Train  leaves  S.  F.  6:10  a.  m.,  arrives  Tres  Pinos  10:30  a.  m. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE: 


607  Butler  Building 

Telephone  Garfield  391 
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!  Exhibitors  at  the  San  Francisco  Show  j 


Beef  Cattle. 

Entries  of  beef  cattle  total  263 
head  and  include  some  of  the  most 
noted  herds  in  the  country. 

The  Hereford  Corporation  of  Wy- 
oming, owners  of  the  largest  herd  of 
registered  Herefords  in  the  world, 
will  show  the  pick  of  their  1600 
head,  including  Miss  Rialto  II,  who 
has  won  grand  championships  wher- 
pver  shown. 

The  Ormondale  Co.,  Redwood  City, 
will  show  12  fine  head  out  of  their 
superb  herd,  which  is  headed  by 
Golden  Goods,  Jr.,  a  grandson  of 
Choice  Goods. 

J.  H.  Cazier  &  Sons  of  the  Nevada 
Hereford  Ranch.  Wells,  Nevada,  will 
bring  along  23  head,  including  the 
young  herd  that  made  such  a  sensa- 
tion at  Sacramento.  Most  of  the  an- 
imals will  be  the  get  of  Harris' 
Standard  2nd. 

T.  S.  Glide  of  Hill  Crest  Stock 
Farm,  Davis,  who  has  use,d  more 
grand  champion  bulls  in  his  range 
herd  than  any  other  California 
breeder  has  used  in  his  foundation 
stock,  will  show  9  head  of  Short- 
horns. 

Wm.  Henn  of  Denver  and  Kansas 
City  will  show  both  Shorthorns  and 
Herefords.  Mr.-Henn's  stock  stands 
high  in  the  Middle  West  and  he  ex- 
pects to  make  a  good  clean  up  out 
here. 

T.  B.  Dibblee  Estate  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara will  show  11  Shorthorns  from 
their  high-class  herd. 

Jack  London  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen, 
has  entered  9  head,  mostly  young 
stock,  but  great  prospects  for  prize 
winners. 

J.  A.  Bunting  of  Mission  San  Jose 
has  entered  8  head  of  Herefords  and 
will  endeavor  to  duplicate  his  won- 
derful performance  at  the  State  Fair. 

W.  M.  Carruthers,  Live  Oak,  ex- 
pects to  take  home  his  share  of  the 
Shorthorn  awards  with  the  8  head 
that  he  has  entered. 

T.  T.  Miller  will  bring  up  13  head 
of  his  famous  Shorthorns  from  Los 
Angeles  and  will  furnish  lively  com- 
petition. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm,  Hopland,  has 
entered  a  good  string  of  10  Short- 
horns that  will  be  able  to  hold  their 
own  in  the  hottest  competition. 

Other  exhibitors  include  Maxwell- 
Miller  Cattle  Co.,  Steamboat  Springs. 
Colo.;  Roselawn  Stock  Farm,  Wood- 
land; Pacheco  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister; 
J.  H.  Rosseter,  Burke;  and  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Davis,  all  of  whom 
will  show  Shorthorns;  H.  M.  Barn- 
grover,  San  Jose;  Curtice  Cattle  Co., 
Calgary,  Alberta;  Chas.  Rule,  Jen- 
ner;  and  W.  D.  Duke,  Likely,  all  of 
whom  will  show  Herefords;  and  the 
famous  Aberdeen-Angus  herd  owned 
by  Congdon  &  Battles  of  Yakima, 
Wash. 


A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon,  has  en- 
tered 10  head  from  his  fine  herd 
that  has  been  such  a  consistent  win- 
ner at  the  fairs  for  several  years. 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm,  Palo  Alto, 
and  Calla  Grove  Farm,  Manteca.  will 
also  show  Guernseys. 

In  the  Jersey  class,  J.  B.  &  J.  E. 
Thorp,  Lockeford,  will  show  16  head 
and  Guy  H.  Miller,  Modesto,  14  head. 
Both  of  these  herds  have  been  win- 
ning prizes  galore  at  the  different 
fairs  this  fall.  The  University  of 
California  will  also  show  Jerseys. 

In  Ayrshires  there  will  be  stiff 
competition  between  E.  B.  McFar- 
land,  San  Mateo,  and  J.  Henry 
Meyer,  Elkhorn  Farm,  Watsonville. 
Both  of  these  herds  are  too  well 
kncwn  to  need  any  comment. 

In  Milking  Shorthorns  there  will 
be  similar  competitions  between 
Alexander  &  Kellogg,  Suisun,  who 
will  show  15  head,  and  Thomas  Har- 
rison of  Glen  Ellen,  who  will  show 
11  head.  In  these  herds  are  to  be 
found  some  of  the  finest  individuals 
of  the  breed. 

J.  Irvin  Burk  of  Gilbert,  Ariz.,  has 
entered  his  noted  herd  of  17  Brown 
Swiss  cattle. 


Dairy  Cattle. 

There  will  be  194  head  of  dairy 
cattle  shown,  and  while  no  herds 
outside  of  the  State  will  be  repre- 
sented, many  of  the  best  animals  in 
California  have  been  entered  and 
keen  competition  is  assured. 

In  the  Holstein  class  Toyon  Farm 
Association,  San  Jose,  heads  the  list 
with  23  entries. 

W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare,  whose  stock 
made  such  an  excellent  record  at  the 
State  Fair  this  year,  will  be  on  hand 
with  14  head. 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm.  Palo  Alto, 
will  show  12  head  of  great  breeding 
and  quality. 

R.  F.  Holmes,  Modesto,  who  made 
such  an  excellent  start  in  the  show 
ring  at  the  State  Fair  this  year,  will 
bring  7  head  that  will  be  hard  to 
beat,  including  his  new  29-pound 
herd  sire,  Chimacum  Wayne  Wood- 
crest. 

H.  E.  Cornwell.  Modesto,  expects 
to  win  his  share  of  the  ribbons  with 
the  7  head  that  he  will  show. 

In  Guernseys,  A.  J.  Welch.  Red- 
wood City,  leads  with  an  entry  of  18 
head  from  his  herd  of  heavy  pro- 
ducers. 

L.  D.  Smith  of  Berkeley  comes 
nex»  with  15  head  that  promise  to 
make  lively  competition. 


Swine. 

Duroc-Jerseys  lead  with  87  head 
entered. 

Conejo  Ranch,  Newbury  Park,  will 
show  21  head  of  Durocs,  also  24 
Hampshires.  These  will  include  the 
animals  that  have  been  winning  so 
heavily  at  the  different  fall  shows. 

Other  exhibitors  of  Durocs  will  in- 
clude J.  E.  Thorp,  Lockeford;  Har- 
vey M.  Berglund,  Dixon;  Clarence 
T.  Thompson,  Bishop;  Jersey  Queen 
Farm,  San  Jose;  C.  W.  Smith.  Wil- 
lows; C.  W.  Scott,  Glenn;  W.  H. 
Manis,  Willows;  and  W.  V.  Bennet, 
Nord.  .  „  , 

There  will  be  67  head  of  Berk- 
shires  shown,  the  James  Mills  Or- 
chard Corporation  being  the  largest 
exhibitors  with  31  head  entered. 

A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon,  will 
show  17  head  from  his  famous  prize- 
winning  herd. 

The  Sandercock  Land  Co.  of  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento  will  show 
10  head  from  the  very  fine  herd  that 
they  have  recently  established. 

Other  exhibitors  of  Berkshires  will 
include  W.  B.  Carpenter.  Red  Bluff; 
Geo.  M.  York.  Modesto;  Frank  B. 
Anderson.  Sacramento,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Davis. 

Mark  Bassett  of  Hanford  will  be 
the   heaviest    exhibitor   of   Poland-  | 
Chinas.    He  will  show  14  head  from 
his  wonderful  herd  and  his  son,  A.  L. 
Bassett,  will  bring  along  8  head. 

A.  Buckland  &  Son.  Fresno,  will 
show  5  head  of  Poland-Chinas  that 
will  make  some  of  the  old-timers  sit 
up  and  take  notice. 

A.  D.  McCarty  of  San  Francisco 
will  make  his  initial  bow  in  Poland- 
China  circles  by  showing  8  head  from 
his  Riverina  Ranch  at  Modesto. 


Sheep. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
head  of  sheep  are  entered,  aside  from 
carload  lots,  these  including  Shrop- 
shires.  Hampshires.  Southdowns, 
Rambouillets.  Corriedales  and  Lin- 
colns. 

Bishop  Bros..  San  Ramon,  will 
show  24  head  of  Shropshires  from 
their  herd  of  international  prize  win- 
ners. 

Bullard  Bros..  Woodland,  whose 
pen  of  Rambouillet  range  rams 
brought  the  highest  price  ever  paid 
in  America  at  the  recent  Salt  Lake 
Sale,  will  show  15  head. 

J.  J.  Bidegary,  Fresno,  who  has 
been  making  such  extensive  pur- 
chases recently,  will  show  5  very  fine 
head  of  Rambouillets. 

Ellenwood  &  Ramsay,  Red  Bluff, 
whose  25  unregistered  Corriedale 
range  rams  sold  at  Salt  Lake  for 
$160  per  head,  have  entered  9  regis- 
tered Corriedales. 

Other  exhibitors  of  sheep  include 
A.  H.  Mclnnes,  Red  Bluff;  J.  G.  S. 
Hubbard.  Monroe,  Ore.;  Calla  Grove 
Farm,  Manteca.  and  the  University 
of  California,  Davis.  - 


125  Registered  Holstein 

Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls 

FROM  10  CONSIGNORS 

Pirst  Tulare  Sale,   Tulare,  California 
NOVEMBER  20-21,  1918 

The  Females  in  this  Sale  are  Bred  to  the 
Highest  Record  Sires  Ever  Represented  in 
a  Single  Sale  in  the  West 

Two  of  these  reference  sires  .ire  out  of  a  40-pound  dam:  one  out  of  a  36-lb.  three- 
year-old:  three  out  of  35-lb  dams:  one  out  of  a  32-lb.  dam;  two  out  of  30-lb 
•lams:  one  out  of  a  dam  that  made  over  1300  lbs.  butter  in  one  year;  fonr  ont 

?„„„am.s  that  made  ovt'r  1100  Ibe"  Bnd  two  others  out  of  dams  that  made  »w 
lOUO  lbs. 

Outstanding  Sires  are  Represented  in  this 
Sale  by  High  Record  Daughters 

Among-  the  females  to  be  sold  Is  the  highest  record  junior  2-year-old  ever  offered 
in  the  West:  great  cows  and  heifers  with  records  up  to  over  2H  lbs  butter  in 
7  days;  daughters  of  cows  with  records  up  to  over  31  lbs.  butter  in  7  days 
daughters  of  King  Mead  of  Riverside:  King-  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale;  King  Ksmdyk" 
Sadie  Vale  22nd:  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale  27th;  Sir  Aaggie  De  Kol  Acme-  Sir 
Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac;  Sir  Skylark  Ormsby  Hengerveld;  King  Segis  Pontic- 
King  Segis  Pontiac  l.'lth:  Spring  Farm  King;  Spring  Farm  King  Pontia* 
Segis  Pontiac  De  Kol  Burke:  King  Segis  Pontiac  Jannek:  Mutual  Fobes  Loagfleld 
De  Kol. 

Some  of  the  Greatest  Young  Bulls  that  have 
Appeared  in  any  Public  Sale  in  this  State 

Among  the  bulls  to  be  sold  are:  KING  IGNAKO  MEAD,  by  King  Mead  of  River- 
side and  out  of  a  daughter  of  Ignaro  De  Kol  that  made  over  29,000  lbe.  milk 
and  1077  lbs.  butter  in  one  year:  a  son  of  King  Seels  Alcartra  Prilly.  twieu  grand 
champion  at  California  State  Fair,  out  of  a  31-lb.  four-year-old  daughter  of  Judge 
Hengerveld  De  Kol;  a  son  of  King  Segis  Alcartra  Abbekerk.  30-lb.  sob  of  the 
(50.000  bull,  out  of  a  great  30-lb.  cow;  a  beautiful,  nearly  white  son  uf  Prince 
Gelsche  Walker,  out  of  a  29.87  lb.  daughter  of  Korndyke  Queen  De  Kol's  Prhw: 
a  son  of  King  Korndyke  Pontiac  out  of  a  daughter  of  King  of  the  PonUaes  that 
made  714  lbs.  butter  in  one  year  as  a  senior  two-year-old;  a  son  of  the  31  lb. 
cow  Fidessa  Helena;  and  many  others  of  splendid  breeding  and  type. 

You  Can't  Buy  Better  Holstein  Blood  Any- 
where in  the  World 

The  very  best  families  of  the  Holstein  breed  are  represented  in  this  sale,  aad  the 
splendid  cattle  tell  their  own  story  as  to  Individuality.  Every  animal  to  this 
sale  is  positively  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder:  every  animal  over  six  nwlka  of 

age  tuberculin  tested  and  sold  subject  to  tuberculin  teat  by  the  buyer. 

The  Ten  Consignors 

A.  W.  Morris  A  Sons.  Woodland:  Bridgford  Company.  Knightsen:  R.  F.  •uerin. 
Visalia;  W.  F.  Mitchell.  Visalia;  Charles  Yocum,  Tulare;  R.  C.  Sturgeoa.  Tular*-: 

E.  G.  Wharton.  Tulare:  Alex  Whaley,  Tulare:  W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare;  C.  L.  Bughf 

Sacramento. 

Management 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  CO. 


J.  M.  HENDERSON,  Jr.,  Pre* 


C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sale*  Maimer, 
Sacramnito,  California. 
\u.  i  inni  .  i-     <  •  1 1 .  Ben  A.  Kltoadtfi,  Harold  B.  Rlioadr*. 


HOLSTEIN 
Bargain  Day 

Tue«lny.  November  VZ.  will  tro  down  in  California  Holstein  history  as  a  red-letter  bargain 
day.  and  more  than  one  breeder  will  unquestionably  date  a  new  success  from  that  day 
if  he  1r  fortunate  enougrh  to  be  one  of  the  buyers  at 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  CORPORATION  SALE 
90  Registered  Holstein  Cows 
15  Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

It  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to  give  a  full  list  of  the  splendid  animals 
to  be  sold,  within  the  space  of  this  announcement,  but  the  catalog  which  is  now  being 
distributed  gives  full  information  about  each  animal. 
As  a  broad  outline,  it  will  serve  to  state  again  that  there  are  in  this  sale 

THREE  COWS  WITH  RECORDS  .FROM  30  TO  33  POUNDS 

BUTTER  IN  7  DAYS. 
THIRTY  COWS  WITH  RECORDS  FROM  20  TO  OVER  29 

LBS.  BUTTER  IN  7  DAYS. 
THIRTY  COWS  WITH  YEARLY  RECORDS  UP  TO  OVER 
24,000  LBS.  MILK  AND  OVER  1000  LBS.  BUTTER. 

THINK  OK  THIS! — At  least  76  cows  in  this  sale  are  bred  to  King  Mead  of  Riverside 
Prince  Gelsche  Walker.  Segis  Pontiafl  De  Kol  Burke.  King  Morco  Alcartra.  Sir  Aagine 
De  Kol  Acme,  and  King  Korndyke  Pontiac  -,'Oth.  KVKKV  ONE  OF  WHICH  HAS  SIKED 
\  WORLD'S  KECOKH  DAUGHTER  OK  HAS  K(K  A  DAM  A  ( OW  THAT  HAD!  ONI 
(IK  KOBE  WORLD'S  RECORDS. 

TWENTY-FIVE  COWS  IN  THIS  SALE  ARE  FRESH,  and  a  large  number  of  others  ARE 
DI  E  TO  CALVE  FROM  ONE  WEEK  TO  TWO  MONTHS  FROM  DATE  OF  SALE. 
DAIRYMEN — Wo  confidently  believe  that  these  great  cows  are  going  to  sell  at  sur- 
pritiingly  low  prices,  in  fact  no  higher  figures  than  you  would  expect  to  pay  for  common 
cattle.  It  looks  like  the  best  sort  of  business  judgment  for  you  to  be  on  hand  to  buy 
some  of  these  cows,  and  there  will  be 

15  Registered  Bulls 

ready  for  service,  some  of  them  good  enough  to  head  registered  herds,  and  any  of  them 
good  enough  for  a  high  class  grade  dairy  herd. 

fHKV   \NIM\I   IN  THIS  BALE  IS  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  A  BREEDER. 
SO  ANIMAL  IN   rill-  SALE  IS  TI  BEKCll.IN  TESTED. 

remember  THE_juesc|ay  ?  November  12,  1918 

on  the  Morris  Farm.  *Vi  miles  northeast  of  Woodland.  California, 
beginning  promptly  at  0:30  A.  M. 


Management 


California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Company 

i.  M.  HENDERSON,  Jr.,  Pres.  C.  L,  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager. 

Sacramento,  California. 
Auctioneers — CoL  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  CoL  Cy  N.  Clark. 


November  9,  1918 
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Choice  Herd  of 

SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by 

Princely  Stamp 


Grand  Champion  of  the  West  at 
Denver,  1918, 

— and — 

Lothian 
Marmion 

THE  KIND  YOU  WANT. 

See  us  at  Los  Angeles  Liberty 
Fair  and  San  Francisco  Livestock 
Show. 

Will  sell  any  quantity  of 
stock — from  a  single  animal  to  a 
carload. 

Maxwell-Miller  Cattle  Co. 

Steamboat  Springs,  Colorado. 


Hopiand  stock  Farm 

Hopland,  Cal. 

Fifty  Berkshire  Suckling  Pigs  eligible 
to  registry,  sired  by  Iowana  Rival 
Majestic  194736,  Son  of  Rival's 
Champion  112500,  and  sons  of  Iowana 
Rival  Majestic,  at  $12.50  weaned. 

Registered  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars 
fore  sale. 

San  Franelsco  Office 

226  Southern  Pacific  Building 


Steers  Wanted. 

20  or  30  head  of  thin  high-grade 
steers,  either  Hereford.  Shorthorn, 
or  Angus.  Yearling  Herefords  pre- 
ferred. No  scrub  steers  considered. 

State  kind,  price,  weight,  and  age 
in  first  letter.  Address, 

J.  A.  BUNTING 

Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 


STOP  LOSING  CALVES 

you  cao  Stamp  Abortion  Out 

OF  YOUR  HEED  and   Keep  It  Ollt 

Br  tbe  use  of 
Dr.  David  Roberts* 

"ANTI-ABORTION" 

Small  Expense. 
|  Easily  Applied.  Sure  Results, 
Used  successfully  for  30  years. 
Consult  Dr.  David  Roberts 
about  all  animal  ailments. 
Information  free.   Send  for 
FREE  copy  of  "The  Cattle 
Specialist"  with  full  information  on  Abortion  In  Can:. 
Dr.  Davio  Roberts  Veterinary  CO. 
642  ttwawo  Ave..  Waukesha.  Wi». 


ABSORBINE 

*^        TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
oi  Muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2. 50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 
scribe your  case  for  special  instruc- 
tions and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
ments. Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
•1.25  tbortleal  dealerior  delivered.   Book  "Evidence"  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F,  86  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Miss. 


WHEN  HORSES  GET  THE  "FLU." 

Although  the  serious  epidemic  of 
influenza  now  affecting  the  human 
family  has  no  relation  to  the  disease 
of  the  same  name  which  affects 
horses,  specialists  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  point  out  a 
resemblance  of  symptoms  and  course 
of  the  disease. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  fever, 
in  some  cases  preceded  by  a  chill. 
There  is  great  prostration  of  mus- 
cular force,  and  an  inflammation  of 
the  membrane  of  the  eye,  which  be- 
comes a  deep  saffron,  ocher  or  vio- 
let red  color,  from  which  fact  the 
term  "pink  eye"  has  been  given  the 
disease. 

There  is  great  diminution  or  total 
loss  of  appetite  and  a  rapid  loss  of 
flesh,  which  frequently  reaches  30 
to  75  pounds  for  each  24  hours. 
In  uncomplicated  cases  the  fever 
abates  after  six  to  ten  days,  and 
there  is  a  general  restoration  to 
health.  The  complications  are  many 
and  sometimes  serious.  Among  such 
are  those  of  the  intestines  and  lungs. 
Pneumonia,  one  of  the  frequent  com- 
plications, is  always  serious,  as  it 
affects  the  animal  when  reduced  in 
strength  and  resisting  power. 

To  guard  against  an  unfavorable 
termination  or  the  development  of 
one  of  its  numerous  complications, 
horses,  upon  showing  evidences  of 
influenza,  should  be  relieved  imme- 
diately from  work.  Most  careful 
nursing  is  also  essential  for  horses 
affected  with  influenza  and,  likewise, 
skilled  medical  treatment,  which  can 
be  best  assured  by  placing  affected 
animals  under  the  care  of  a  quali- 
fied veterinarian.  The  spread  of 
the  infection  should  be  prevented  by 
segregating  the  diseased  animals  and 
thoroughly  cleaning  and  disinfecting 
the  contaminated  premises.  Plenty 
of  sunlight  and  good  ventilation  are 
also  highly  desirable. 


SOUTHERN  COAST  PASTURES. 


More  rain  is  needed  by  cattlemen 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  where 
the  September  rain  sprouted  much 
of  the  seed,  and  the  grass  and  filaria 
are  already  turning  yellow  or  brown. 
Well  known  cattlemen  say  there  is 
no  reserve  of  seed  in  the  ground, 
and  if  this  is  so  later  rains  will  not 
help  much. 

Monterey  county,  which  got  more 
rain,  is  in  better  shape.  The  new 
grass  has  generally  been  reserved  for 
cattle  after  they  are  moved  from 
stubble  on  account  of  plowing,  or 
from  beet  tops  on  account  of  mud. 
If  rains  hold  off  long  enough  in 
Monterey  county  many  cattle  will 
be  fattened  entirely  on  beet  tops, 
but  hauling  them  to  cattle,  as  is 
necessary  after  rains  begin,  has  been 
found  too  much  bother  for  the  big 
cattlemen. 

Cattle  conditions  at  present  are 
good  in  Monterey  and  San  Luis 
Obispo  counties.  Beef  stock  has  been 
sold  off  close  and  only  producers  and 
calves  have  been  kept.  South  of 
these  counties  the  light  rain  did  not 
sprout  enough  seed  to  add  much  feed 
or  to  prevent  good  pasturage  after 
later  rains. 


PORTLAND  H0LSTEIN  SALE. 

At  North  Portland,  Friday,  No- 
vember 22,  in  connection  with  the 
Pacific  International  Livestock  Show, 
will  be  held  the  sixth  annual  sale 
of  Holstein  cattle.  Consignments 
will  be  made  by  the  leading  breeders 
in  the  Northwest,  including  Carna- 
tion Stock  Farms,  Hollywood  Farms, 
E.  B.  Marks,  Wm.  Todd  &  Sons,  Wm. 
Bishop,  and  J.  Von  Herberg. 

Seventy  head  of  cows,  heifers  and 
bulls  will  be  offered.  Nearly  all  of 
the  cows  are  just  about  to  freshen 
or  have  just  recently  freshened.  The 
finest  lot  of  cattle  ever  sold  at  North 
Portland  will  be  offered  and  it  will 
pay  all  interested  to  attend. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


Whether  you  bur  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodetde  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

B.  D.  No.  1 
REDWOOD    CITY.  OAJL. 


DUROC-JERSEV  SWINE  ORMONDALE  CO. 


—give  the  California  pig  a  chance 

■ — make  him  the  biggest  animal  in 
California— most  valuable  and  most 
in  demand.  That  will  help  make 
farms  more  prosperous.  It  will 
keep  money  in  California,  keep  it 
circulating — coming  back  to  you. 

Tell  your  dealer  to  give  you 

MAYROSE 

ham  and  bacon  —  the  choicest 
meats— cured  in  our  government 
inspected  plant  in  San  Francisco — 
freshly  smoked- -sweet  and  tender 
— give  the  California  pig  a  chance. 


m 


WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Herefords 

LEADING  HERD  OF  THE  STATE. 

My  stock  is  the  result  of  nearly  40  years  of  careful  breeding  and  selec- 
tion. Have  for  sale  a  carload  of  registered  bulls  and  a  carload  of  heifers 
— 1917  calves,  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Beau  Donald  31  No. 
109885  and  Mr.  Perfection  No.  215575. 

They  will  go  quickly.   Write  or  call  at  once. 


Wm.  Bemmerly, 


Woodland,  Cal. 


THE  GREATEST  AUCTION  SALE 
WEST  OF  CHICAGO 

Tagus  Ranch,  Tulare,  California 
DECEMBER  10-1  1-12-13,  1918 


100  High  -  Grade    Brood  Mares, 
Work  Horses,  and  Mules 

5  15-35  H.  P.  Sandusky  Tractors 

2  Bull  Tractors 

$50,000  Worth  of  Wagons,  Plows, 
and    Implements    for  Every 
Kind  of  Crop. 
WATCH  FOR  FUTURE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Auctioneers  Owners  Sale  Manager 

Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades  PACIFIC    STATES    CORPORATION,  C.  I..  HUGHES, 

Harold  B.  Rhoades  Tagus  Ranch,  Box  D,  Tulare,  Cal.  Sacramento 


90  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 
200  Grade  Angus  Cows 
15  Registered  Polled  Angus  Bulls 
100  Grade  Shorthorn  Cows 

3  Shorthorn  Bulls 
24  Registered  Percheron  and  Bel- 
gian Mares 
15  Registered  Percheron  and  Bel- 
gian Stallions 
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BARON  DUKE  201ST,  GRAND  CHAMPION"  AT  OMAHA   N  ATM 


A  great  boar — the  result  of  40 
years  of  constructive  breeding. 
Big  all  over — long,  deep,  great 
spread  of  rib,  smooth,  heavy 
boned,  vigorous  and  probably  the 
best  hammed  Berkshire  boar  in 
the  world.  See  his  pigs  at  the 
livestock  show.  They  are  for 
sale  at  prices  usually  asked  for 
ordinary  pigs.  Study  the  picture 
of  this  great  show  and  producing 
boar  and  you  will  know  his  pigs 
anywhere — they   have   the  good 


points  that  made  their  sire  a  Na- 
tional Champion.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  better  lot  of  brood 
sows  than  Princess  Leader  from 
two  world  champions,  Silberfa 
Lustre  3rd,  Grand  Champion  Ore- 
gon State  Fair,  Riverby  Princess 
2nd  and  3rd.  litter  mates  to  world 
champion  sow.  These  and  many 
other  equally  fine  prize-winning 
600-pound  sows,  with  Baron  Duke 
201,  purchased  for  $1100.00  before 
winning  Grand  National  Cham- 
pionship, are  on  the 


NAT0MARI0  RANCHO 
NAT0MAS  LANDS 


that  produce  as  much  as  12  tons 
of  Alfalfa  an  acre  a  year.  A  crop 
of  barley  followed  by  a  crop  of 
milo  maize  can  be  grown  on  the 
same  piece  of  land  the  same  year. 
Hundreds  of  acres  of  this  new 
river  bottom  land  produced  4200 


pounds  of  wheat  this  year.  Five 
tons  of  oat  hay  an  acre,  followed 
by  a  crop  of  beans  averaging  22 
sacks  an  acre,  have  been  har- 
vested the  same  year.  Grew 
thousands  of  acres  of  beans  this 
year.  Free  information  with  pic- 
tures on  the 


NEW  SUBDIVISION 


OF  THE: 


NAT0MAS  LANDS 

($150  to  $225  an  acre) 

just  being  opened  for  sale  can  be  secured  at  our  offices  or  livestock 
exhibit.  Railroad  rates  to  interested  persons.  Water  for  irrigation 
goes  with  the  land  and  15  years  are  given  to  pay. 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO. 

906  K  St.,  Sacramento    23  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

510  West  Sixth  St.,  Los  Angeles  512  Sacramento  St.,  Vallejo 


CASTLEVIEW  RANCH 

Santa  Rosa,  California 

(Home  of  Rookwood  Lady  100th,  Grand  Champion 

Sow,  1917  National  Show,  Omaha) 
Choice  Bred  Sow,  Young  Service  Boars  and  Weaned 
Pigs  for  Sale. 


Good  Berkshire  Boars 


CHEAP 


We  are  overstocked  with  yearling  boars  and  are  selling  them  at  a  sacri- 
fice. There  are  two  sons  of  Superbus,  one  son  of  Grand  Leader  2nd,  one 
son  of  Winona  Royal  Champion  5th,  this  is  a  litter  mate  to  this  year's 
junior  champion  boar  at  Sacramento. 


MAPLEW00DE  RANCH 


Latest  on  the  Hog  Market  Situation 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Prea*.] 


At  a  recent  conference  between 
representatives  of  the  swine  indus- 
try and  the  Food  Administration  it 
was  decided  that  failure  to'  main- 
tain the  October  price  basis  deter- 
mined upon  at  the  September  con- 
ference was  due  to  the  lower  range 
of  corn  prices,  which  caused  feeders 
to  rush  their  hogs  to  market  in 
large  numbers.  Another  factor  was 
the  influenza  epidemic,  which  sharp- 
ly curtailed  the  consumption  of  pork 
products  and  decreased  the  labor 
staff  of  the  packers  about  25  per 
cent. 

However,  the  unfavorable  market 
conditions  existing  in  October  afford 
no  fair  index  of  the  aggregate  sup- 
ply and  demand,  and  the  increase  in 
export  demands  appears  to  be  amply 
sufficient  to  take  up  the  increase  in 
hog  production,  which  is  estimated 
at  15  per  cent  over  last  year.  The 
exports  for  October  were  130,000,000 
pounds  of  pork  products,  as  com- 
pared with  52,000,000  pounds  for 
October  last  year.  The  export  or- 
ders placed  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration for  November  amount  to 
170,000,000  pounds,  as  contrasted 
with  exports  of  98,000,000  pounds 
for  November,  1917. 


It  appears  that  there  will  be  even 
a  stronger  demand  for  pork  prod- 
ucts after  the  war,  as  the  enormous 
shortage  of  feeds  in  the  Central 
Empires  and  neutral  countries  will 
immediately  result  in  additional  pork 
products,  which,  on  top  of  the  heavy 
shipments  to  the  allies,  will  tend  to 
increase  our  exports.  Inasmuch  as  no 
considerable  reservoir  of  supplies 
exists  outside  of  the  United  States. 

The  Food  Administration  will  join 
with  swine  representatives  and  pack- 
ers in  determining  each  month  the 
price  at  which  controlled  export  or- 
ders shall  be  placed,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  these  orders  will  be  directed 
to  the  stabilization  of  the  price  of 
live  hogs,  so  as  to  secure  fair  returns 
to  the  producers  and  the  assurance 
of  an  adequate  future  supply. 

For  the  month  of  November  pack- 
ers will  endeavor  to  purchase  no 
hogs  for  less  than  a  daily  minimum 
of  $17.50  on  an  average  of  packers' 
droves,  excluding  "throw-outs" — this 
price  to  be  based  on  the  Chicago 
market. 

It  is  believed  that  the  plan  should 
work  out  close  to  an  average  of  $18 
at  Chicago.  This  should  mean  $17 
at  California  terminals. 


Sandercock  Has  Noted  Berkshires 


.Six  Berkshire  Utter  mate*,  crown  to  an  average  weight  of  426  pounds  at  a  year 
old,  by  W.  F.  Sandercock,  owner  of  the  Natomarlo  Ranrho,  near  Sacramento. 

No  success  can  possibly  be  made  i  champion  sow;  also  the  grand  cham- 
in  the  breeding  of  purebred  swine    pion  at  the  Oregon  State  Fair, 
unless  the  man  knows  what  a  really  |     Mr.  Sandercock  is  a  constructive 


good  hog  is.  And  that  W.  F.  San- 
dercock can  pick  the  best  is  proved 
by  the  foundation  herd  he  has  es- 
tablished at  the  Natomario  Rancho, 
near  Sacramento. 

Heading  the  herd  is  the  great 
boar,  Baron  Duke  201st,  grand  cham- 
pion at  the  National  Swine  Show  in 


breeder  and  a  scientific  feeder.  It 
is  his  desire  to  show  the  farmers  of 
this  State  that  well-bred  stock  of 
high  individuality,  properly  fed  and 
cared  for,  will  bring  the  maximum 
of  profit  from  ranching,  and  the 
success  that  he  has  already  attained 


1917,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  is  sufficient  proof  of  his  contention, 
a  better  lot  of  brood  sows.     They    When  the  average  farmer  of  Cali- 


include  the  only  daughter  of  the 
world's  grand  champion  sow  by  the 
world's  grand   champion  boar,  and 


several  litter  mates  to  the  world's*  about  double  his  profits. 


fornia  can  develop  his  hogs  the  way 
Mr.  Sandercock  grew  those  in  the 
accompanying    illustration    he  will 


Calistoga, 


Cal. 


MO  INTEL  BIN  A  HERD 

of 

Large  Yorkshires 


Headed  by 


LAKE  PARK  KING  25211 
Grand  Champion  Boar— California  State  Fair,  1917. 

Yorkshires  have  proven  themselves,  in  every  way,  the  breed  best 
adapted  to  California  conditions 

Our  herd  won  21  prizes  with  11  entries,  including  six  champion- 
ships, at  Sacramento  this  year. 

We  offer  for  sale  two  Junior  Yearling  Boars,  Spring  Boars  and 
Gilts,  and  Fall  Pigs,  sired  by  Lake  Park  King. 

Calistoga    A.  L.  TUBBS  CO.  California 
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Balanced  Rations  of  Sound  Advice 


i  


Don't  Overfeed  Cows  with  Protein. 

A  subscriber  writes  that  he  is  feed- 
ing his  cows  alfalfa  hay,  bran  and 
cottonseed  meal  and  cannot  under- 
stand why  these  high-priced  feeds  do 
not  increase  their  production. 

He  is  too  good  to  his  cows,  for 
while  these  feeds  are  excellent  in 
themselves  all  are  extremely  rich  in 
protein  and  do  not  make  a  good 
combination.  As  alfalfa  is  high  in 
protein,  he  should  add  feeds  that  are 
high  in  carbohydrates,  such  as  corn 
silage,  beet  pulp  or  barley.  If  he 
does  not  have  silage,  then  instead  of 
buying  bran  and  cottonseed  meal  he 
should  get  beet  pulp  and  barley, 
using  a  mixture  of  about  two-thirds 
beet  pulp  and  one-third  rolled  or 
ground  barley  and  soaking  it  for 
12  hours  before  using. 


as  1  pound  of  ground  barley  in  fat- 
tening hogs,  but  only  when  combined 
with  skim  milk,  tankage  or  some 
similar  addition.  However,  we  ad- 
vise you  to  go  slow  on  using  beets 
for  fattening,  as  they  are  more  de- 
sirable for  growing  pigs.  For  fat- 
tening they  should  be  used  as  a  sup- 
plement rather  than  an  exclusive 
feed. 


Try  This  for  Moon  Blindness. 

A  subscriber  at  Sebastopol  has  a 
mare  that  has  an  inflammatory  af- 
fection of  the  interior  of  the  eye, 
recurring  periodically.  This  results 
in  cataract  formations  and  event- 
ually causes  blindness  if  not  given 
attention.  Some  hold  that  wolf  teeth 
cause  moon  blindness,  but  this  is 
ridiculous.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
disease  is  hereditary. 

Treatment:  Keep  the  animal 
away  from  whitewashed  surfaces,  as 
the  glare  of  white  aggravates  and 
increases  the  attacks.  Purgatives 
at  the  time  of  an  attack  may  shorten 
or  abort  it.  Use  the  following  oint- 
ment: Yellow  oxide  ointment,  20 
grains;  lanoline,  2  drams;  white 
vaseline,  4  drams;  boracic  acid,  30 
grains.  Mix  and  smear  into  the  eyes 
once  daily. 


Curing  Self-Sucking  Cows. 

Heartless  dairymen  say  that  to 
split  a  cow's  tongue  will  break  her 
of  this  vice,  but  we  don't  like  to 
recommend  such  a  brutal  method.  A 
subcsriber  at  Palo  Alto  asks  for  a 
cure  and  we  advise  a  more  humane 
method  that  we  have  found  will  do 
the  trick.  It  consists  in  putting  a 
bull  ring  in  the  cow's  nose  and 
hanging  a  second  ring  from  the  first. 
These  rings  dangling  down  in  front 
of  the  cow's  mouth  bother  her  to 
such  an  extent  that  she  cannot  suck 
successfully  and  she  soon  gives  up. 


Beets  for  Fattening  Hop. 

Are  beets  good  for  fattening  hogs? 
Well,  their  value  lies  not  in  any  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  gain  but  in 
lessening  the  amount  of  higher- 
priced  feeds;  also  they  aid  in  main- 
taining health.  Experiments  show 
that  7.5  pounds  of  mangels  or  4 
pounds  of  sugar  beets  are  as  useful 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
L»nt«»t  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock   and   Weanlinga  of  both  sexes 
Sure  to  please. 
8WINELAND  FARM. 
W.  O.  Penraon.  Proo.  Woodland.  C»l 


Ever  Sneeze  While  Milking? 

A  subscriber  at  Lompoc  found 
himself  sneezing  while  milking. 
This  is  because  the  cows  while  lying 
down  in  the  field  got  an  irritative 
vegetable  substance  on  their  udders. 
The  udders  should  be  washed  with 
a  very  mild  disinfectant  before  milk- 
ing. Persons  so  affected  are  gener- 
ally predisposed  to  such  an  irritant 
owing  to  a  little  nasal  weakness,  and 
it  is  well  to  keep  the  nostrils  stuffed 
with  antiseptic  cotton  while  milking. 

sary.   

To  Expel  Tapeworms. 

Tapeworms  have  been  stunting  the 
growth  of  calves  owned  by  a  Fresno 
subscriber.  Dissolve  4  ounces  of 
Epsom  salts  in  1  pint  of  water  and 
give  as  a  drench.  After  two  hours 
give  1  dram  of  fluid  extract  male 
fern  and  two  drams  of  powdered 
areca  nut.  Mix  with  a  teacup  of 
milk  and  give  also  as  a  drench.  Re- 
peat treatment  as  often  as  is  neces- 
Foot  Rot  in  Cows. 

A  cow  went  lame  in  her  front 
feet,  above  the  hoofs.  There  was 
soreness  but  no  fever.  When  graz- 
ing she  often  got  down  on  her  knees. 
She  ate  well  but  lost  flesh. 

Treatment  prescribed:  Clean  the 
entire  foot  thoroughly,  especially  the 
bottom  and  the  space  between  the 
claws,  and  paint  with  pure  tincture 
of  iodine. 


Calco  Troughs 


HE  use  of  sanitary  metal  Hog  Watering  and  Feeding 
Troughs  is  evidence  of  a  progressive  and  prospering  fanner. 

Calco  Hog  Troughs  —  made  of  Armco  and  Cast  Iron  —  are 
easily  cleanable  and  sanitary  —  yet  they  cost  less  than  wooden 
disease  traps.    Ten  sizes  —  all  prices. 


Diameter 

10%  in. 
10%  " 
14  " 
14  " 


Depth 

5  5-16  in. 
5  5-16  " 
7  3-16  " 
7  3-16 


Length 

40  -n. 
60  " 
24  " 
120  " 


Other  sizes  from  24  to  1 20  inches  priced  from  $2.95  up. 

Attach  your  check  to  this  advertisement  —  mail  it  to 
us  with  your  name  and  address — and  we  will  ship 
one  or  more  troughs  to  you  immediately. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 
Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 


Price 

$3.70 
4.50. 
4.55 
9.60 


DUROC = JERSEV 


SALE 


The  Uneeda  Duroc= Jerseys.   The  great= 
est  herd  on  the  Pacific  Coast  must 
be  sold  at  once. 

I  have  been  placed  in  Class  Al  in  the  draft  and  my 
father,  on  account  of  ill  health  and  old  age,  is  unable  to 
look  after  the  herd. 

This  year  we  produced  more  champions  and  prize  win- 
ners bred  by  exhibitor  than  any  other  breeder  on  the 
Coast  showing  at  California  and  Oregon  State  Fairs. 


Won  at^Sacramento: 

Grand  Champion  Sow 


UNEEDA  QTJEKN  MODEL 
Grand  Champion  State  Fair.  1018. 


Senior  Champion  Sow 
Junior  Champion  Boar 
Seven  Firsts.  Including 

First  young  herd  and  first 
produce  of  dam 

23  other  prizes 


Every  animal  must  be  sold.   The  herd  includes  : 

A  great  bunch  of  sows,  many  with  litters  by  their  side. 

Young  gilts  and  boars  by  the  greatest  sires  of  the 
breed,  living  or  dead. 

Three  great  herd  boars  that  you  could  not  duplicate  in 
the  East  at  the.  present  time  at  less  than  $1500  to  $3000 
each. 

The  greatest  opportunity  breeders  on  the  Coast  have 
ever  had  to  secure  the  best  Duroc-Jersey  blood  at  a  great 
sacrifice  in  price. 

Write  for  full  particulars 
or  call  and  see  the  herd. 

P.  Slocum  &  Son 

WILLOWS,  CALIFORNIA 


Clayton  R.  Slocum ,FMgr. 


DUROCS  at  IRELAND 

Winnings  at  The  Southern  California  Fair 
RIVERSIDE 

Cherry  Volunteer  2nd 


Senior  and  Grand 
Champion  Boar 


Ireland's  Orion  Defender 


i£KE SXSFVSX,  Cardinals  Model  Queen 


1st  Prize  Junior  Sow  Pig  1st  Prize  Futurity  Litter 
1st  Prize  Get  of  Sire  1st  Prize  Produce  of  Dam 

1st  Prize  Junior  Pig  Special 

Our  Futurity  Herd  is  For  Sale 


CREAMER  &  IRELAND 
OWENSMOUTH 


Ranch 
at 


CITY  OFFICE: 


1219  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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LIVESTOCK  QUERIES 

Subscribers  wishing  an  immediate  reply  should  send  money  order  for  *1  No  charge 
for  Qumions  answered  through  this  department.  Name  and  address  of  subscriber  must 
accompany  each  query 


Cure  for  Garget. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the 
trouble  with  my  cow.  whose  milk 
comes  in  clots  periodically? — G.  W. 
H.,  Stevinson. 

I  Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

There  are  two  forms  of  garget — 
acute  and  chronic — and  your  cow 
has  the  latter.  It  is  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
milk-well  and  if  treated  properly 
is  not  very  serious,  although  if  a 
cow  of  this  kind  goes  without  treat- 
ment she  may  develop  acute  garget. 
The  ordinary  treatment  consists  in 
irrigating  the  affected  quarter  or 
quarters  with  a  saturated,  warm  so- 
lution of  boric  acid.  Dissolve  just 
as  much  of  the  powder  in  warm 
water  as  will  go  into  solution.  Let 
it  stand  so  that  if  any  powder  does 
not  dissolve  it  will  go  to  the  bot- 
tom and  you  can  use  only  the  clear 
fluid.  Inject  as  near  body  tempera- 
ture as  possible.  Milk  the  quarter 
dry  first,  then  wash  it  off  with  an 
antiseptic  solution  and  then  inject 
a  pint  or  more  of  the  warm  boric 
acid  solution  with  a  teat  tube  with 
a  rubber  hose  and  funnel  attached. 
See  that  the  instruments  have  been 
previously  boiled.  After  the  solution 
has  been  injected,  the  quarter  should 
he  thoroughly  kneaded  and  massaged 
so  as  to  break  up  the  clotted  milk, 
and  then  milked  out.  This  can  be 
repeated  morning  and  evening  until 
the  symptoms  disappear.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  give  your  cow  at  the  same 
time  a  physic  of  one  pound  of  Epsom 
salts  in  the  form  of  a  drench,  and 
follow  this  with  a  tablespoon  of  salt- 
peter once  a  day.  If  the  cow  has 
been  receiving  much  grain,  it  should 


Bernsteins 

Poland 


Chinas 


The  big,  smooth,  prolific, 
easy-feeding  kind. 

If  you  want  the  best,  at 
reasonable  prices, 
write  or  call. 


W.  BERNSTEIN 


HANFORD, 


CAL. 


be  reduced  for  a  few  days.  If  it 
seems  desirable,  use  a  salve  on  the 
udder  in  kneading  it.  Probably  the 
best  is  one  part  fluid  extract  of  poke 
root,  one  part  fluid  extract  of  bella- 
donna and  six  parts  of  melted  lard. 
This  preparation  should  be  thor- 
oughly rubbed  into  the  udder  after 
milking. 


Calf  Has  Heart  Trouble. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  heifer 
calf  which  has  been  affected  since 
birth  with  hard  breathing  on  the 
slightest  exertion.  It  will  run  for 
about  50  feet  and  kick  up  its  heels 
and  then  breathe  with  mouth  wide 
open  and  almost  choke.  A  few  times 
I  have  noticed  it  cough  when  per- 
fectly still  and  then  begin  breathing 
hard.  Will  this  trouble  leave  or  in- 
crease with  age?  Also,  why  is  the 
mother's  milk  not  nearly  as  rich  as 
in  previous  years?  She  has  all  the 
alfalfa  she  wants  and  is  very  fat. 
She  had  milk  fever  following  the 
birth  of  this  calf  and,  although  I 
tried  all  the  remedies  I  could  hear 
of.  she  lost  one-quarter  of  her  udder. 
— W.  H.  H.,  Caruthers. 

[Answered  by  I)r.  K.  J.  freely.  Man  Franrlseo.J 

The  calf's  trouble  is  due  to  heart 
affection.  The  foramen  ovale,  an 
opening  between  the  auricles,  should 
close  after  birth,  but  has  not  done 
so.  The  calf  will  outgrow  the  af- 
fection. Probably  you  have  ruined 
one-quarter  of  the  cow's  udder  by 
using  an  unclean  milk  tube  during 
the  milk  fever  treatment.  Change 
the  cow's  diet  occasionally  and  you 
will  find  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  milk. 


Treatment  for  Cough. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that 
coughs  a  great  deal.  She  passed  the 
tuberculosis  test  a  short  time  ago 
and  looks  healthy.  I  noticed  her 
cough  six  months  ago  and  she  has 
coughed  a  great  deal  since.  What  is 
the  trouble  and  its  remedy? — E.  M. 
K..  Parkfield. 

[Anewered  by  Dr.  K.  i.  Cmy,  8sm  Franclaeo.] 
I  am  very  suspicious  of  coughing 
cows  and  would  suggest  the  intra- 
dermal test  for  tuberculosis.  A  cow 
may  be  fat,  have  a  glossy  coat  and 
yet  be  tubercular.  A  cow  in  the  last 
stages  of  tuberculosis  may  not  re- 
spond to  the  test. 

Treatment  for  cough  in  cows: 
Avoid  dry  hay,  especially  dusty  or 
musty  hay.  Thoroughly  moisten  hay 
and  feed  with  water  sweetened  with 
molasses.  Apply  a  good  liniment  to 
the  outside  of  throat  and  under  the 
jaw.  Give  the  following:  Raw  lin- 
seed oil,  10  ounces;  oil  of  eucalyptus. 
1  ounce;  kerosene,  4  ounces;  fluid 
extract  belladonna.  1  ounce.  Mix 
and  give  1  tablespoonful  three  times 
daily,  syringed  down  the  back  part 
of  mouth. 


Removing  Warts. 


To  the  Editor:  1  have  a  mule 
that  has  a  wart  on  his  nose.  Please 
tell  me  how  to  remove  it. — R.  L.  L., 
Lindsay. 

[Answered  by  Llvestork  Editor.] 

The  treatment  of  your  mule's 
wart  will  depend  upon  whether  it 
has  a  narrow  or  a  broad  base.  If 
the  former,  it  may  readily  be  re- 
moved by  cutting  close  to  the  skin 
with  a  pair  of  scissors.  If  it  has  a 
broad  base,  it  is  more  difficult.  The 


Great  Herd  Sires 

California  Jumbo  Buster 

By  Buster  Buster,  out  of  a  Long  Jumbo  sow. 

A  Son  of  Gerstdale  Jones 

The  $6,600  boar.     Just  arrived. 
These   boars  are   the   big,   smooth    Poland-Chinas,    with   plenty  of 
stretch   and   bone.     Stock   for   sale — the   kind   that   will   make  you 
money.    Write  your  wants. 

A.  BUCKLAIND  Sz  SOIN 


FRESNO, 


CALIFORNIA 


BASSETTS 

Poland  Chinas 


r 


AT  THE  HEAD  of  our 
herd  is  MODEL  FEL- 
LOW 249121,  Sired  by 
Long  model  225913,  out 
of  Long  Lady  552604.  He 
is  a  big  type  boar  of  sur- 
passing smoothness 


MODEL  FELLOW  552604 


Our  Show  herd  at  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  Fairs  will  be  made  up  largely  of 
his  breeding.    Be  sure  to  look  them  up. 


.  BASSETT  &  SON 


Hanford 


California 


MAMMOTH  SOWS  ^  GIANT  BOARS 
POLAND-CHINAS 

We  are  one  of  the  oldest  breeders  and  promoters  of  the  BIG  TYPE 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  winning  the  highest  honors  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 

World  Champion  Boar  Superba 

We  have  the  best  assortment  we  have  ever  raised,  combining  every 
quality — Length,   Bone,   Spring  of  Rib,   Good   Feet  and  Mellowness. 
We  will  please  you.    We  ship  on  approval.    We  have  some  bred  sows, 
open  gilts,  and  weanlings  sired  by  or  bred  to  Superba. 

ROUGH'S  GREENFIELDS 

ARLINGTON  STATION  RIVERSIDE.  CAL. 


Kings  Big  Bone  Leader 

Grand  Champion 

State  Fair  1918 

We  will  hold  Public  Auction  Sale 
in  February  of  sows  sired  by  Model 
Wonder,  Blue  Valley  Tecumseh, 
Big  Bone  Bob,  Big  Knox  Boy,  Lad 
O  Promise,  bred  to  King  Big  Bone 
Leader. 

Watch  for  further  announcements. 


Chas.  Gatewood  &  Sons 


Fresno 


California 


Poland-Chinas  That  Pay 

For  size,  type,  quality,  vigor,  prolificacy,  easy-fleshing  and  quick-fattening 
qualities — everything  that  goes  to  make  the  ideal  farmer's  profit-producing 
hog — our  herd  reigns  supreme. 

Herd  Boars 

BIG  BONE  BOB  MAJOR  IIADLEY  WONDKB 

One  of  the  greatest  boom  that  ever  left         Grand  Champion  California.  State  Fair, 
the  corn  belt.  1917. 
Write  your  wants.     Prices  reasonable.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


IN.  K.  HORAN 


Lockcford 


California 


During  the  last  shearing  season  a  I  in  27  days.     That  beats  going  to 

California  sheep  shearer  earned  $300  '  CongTess. 
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best  way  is  to  sprinkle  it  daily  with 
powdered  sulphate  of  copper,  then 
applying  a  layer  of  cotton,  and  fas- 
ten the  cotton  in  position  by  meanj 
of  adhesive  tape.  Such  treatment 
should  reduce  the  size  of  the  wart 
materially  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 
After  it  is  down  to  the  level  of  the 
skin,  a  piece  of  cotton  should  be 
saturated  with  a  5  per  cent  solution 
of  formaldehyde  and  applied  to  the 
wound  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  This 
will  cause  the  formation  of  a  hard 
scab  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours.  No  further  treatment  is  re- 
quired as  long  as  the  scab  remains 
firmly  in  position,  but  if  at  any  time 
the  scab  loosens  the  underlying  sur- 
face should  be  treated  with  the  for- 
maldehyde. 


Cow  Has  Leaky  Teats. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  valuable 
cow  that  has  leaky  teats  and  I  don't 
want  to  dispose  of  her  if  the  trouble 
can  be  overcome.  What  can  I  do? — 
C.  G.  P.,  Corcoran. 


ELLENWOOD 
X  RAMSAY 

RED  BEUff  :  :  CALIFORNIA 

Breeders  and  Importers  of 

CORRJEDALE 
SHEEP 

Twenty-five  of  our  un- 
registered Corriedale 
Range  Rams  sold  at  the 
1918  Salt  Lake  Ram  Sale 
for  $160.00  per  head. 

Will  have  some  good 
yearling  Rams  for  the  sea- 
son of  1919. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1601-3-6  So.  Main  St..  Lob  Angela).  Cut 


[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

If  you  mean  that  when  the  udder 
becomes  well  filled  the  milk  escapes 
through  the  natural  openings  in  the 
ends  of  the  teats,  this  can  be  pre- 
vented temporarily  by  putting  short, 
light  rubber  bands  around  the  teats 
near  the  ends.  It  requires  very  lit- 
tle pressure — just  enough  to  keep 
the  bands  in  place  until  the  next 
milking  time.  Milking  three  times  a 
day  is  a  great  help  in  such  cases.  If 
your  cow  has  a  hole  in  the  side  of 
one  of  the  teats,  put  a  wider  rubber 
band  around  the  teat  directly  over 
the  hole,  and  then  when  the  cow  is 
dry  have  a  veterinarian  scarify  the 
spot  with  a  hot  iron. 


Age  to  Breed  Gilts. 

To  the  Editor:  How  young  can  a 
gilt  be  bred  without  affecting  her 
development? — G.  W.  H.,  Stevinson. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

It  is  customary  to  breed  gilts  at 
eight  months  so  that  they  will  far- 
row the  first  time  when  a  year  old. 
However,  a  gilt  should  not  have  her 
second  litter  until  she  is  two  years 
old,  so  when  one  is  bred  at  eight 
months  she  should  be  carried  over 
for  six  months  after  she  weans  her 
first  litter.  Gilts  grow  a  little  larger 
if  they  are  not  bred  the  first  time 
until  they  are  fourteen  months  of 
age,  and  you  don't  lose  any  time  in 
the  long  run  by  holding  them  until 
this  age  because  as  soon  as  they 
wean  their  first  litters  they  can  be 
bred  again  and  every  six  months 
thereafter.  However,  a  gilt  is  not 
really  stunted  if  she  is  bred  at  eight 
months,  although  to  breed  one  at  a 
younger   age   than   this   will  stunt 

her.   

Horse  Has  Eczema. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  valuable 
horse  that  has  a  scab  on  its  face. 
Sometimes  it  is  larger  than  others 
and  often  covers  almost  his  entire 
face.  It  is  dry  and  scalv.  What  can 
I  do  for  it? — G.  H.  P.,  Hollister. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

Your  horse  has  eczema  of  the  face. 
Wash  the  parts  thoroughly  with 
soap  and  warm  water,  using  a  stiff 
bristle  brush  to  remove  the  scabs, 
and  then  wash  daily  thereafter  with 
a  solution  consisting  of  1  ounce  of 
carbonate  of  soda  to  a  quart  of 
water. 


DONT'S  FOR  THE  DAIRY  SIRE. 

Don't  underfeed  him  when  young. 

Don't  overfeed  him  when  mature. 

Don't  keep  him  shut  up  without 
exercise. 

Don't,  allow 
cows. 

Don't 
strap. 

Don't  trust  him  at  any  time. 

Don't  allow  anyone  to  tease  or 
plague  him. 

Don't  feed  him  more  than  15 
pounds  of  silage  daily. 

Don't  use  him  too  heavily  before 
he  is  mature. 


him  to  run  with  the 


lead   him   with   a   rope  or 


KIMBLE  RAMB0U1LLETS 


These  sheep  are  purebred,  large  and  smooth,  with  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  lone, 
staple,  white  wool.    Yearling  rams  and  ewes.    Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited. 


CHAS.  A.  KIMBLE,  HANFORD,  CAL. 


Breeder  and  Importer. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Glvet  Orealest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE  BULLARD  TYPE 


Rambouiilet  Sheep 


Aeain  Awarded  All   Prizes  at  the  1918  State  Fair 


A  Bullard  Yearling  Ram  that  sold  for  $1000  at  the  Salt  Lake  Ram  Sale. 

A  pen  of  Bullard  Range  Rams  brought  the  highest  price  ever  paid  in  America. 

»  e  purchased  a  ram  for  $3,000  conceded  by  Prof.  Coffey  to  be  the  best  Ram- 
bouillet  in  the  United  States,  for  use  in  our  flocks. 

The  Bullard  kind  are  the  kind  to  own.  They  produce  wool  and  mutton  at  th« 
lowest  cost. 

Single  Animals  or  Carload  Lots. 


BULLARD  BROS. 


Woodland,  Cal. 


San  Ramon  Shropshires 


Winnings  at  P.  P.  I.  E.  1915: 
15  FIRSTS,  9   SECONDS,  and  6  CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS. 

Winnings  at  International  Livestock  Show, 
Chicago,  1916: 

FIRST,  PEN  OF  5  YEARLING  LAMBS ; 
FIRST,  RAM  LAMB;  SECOND,  AGED 
RAM;  FOURTH,  FIFTH,  AND  SIXTH, 
YEARLING  RAM;  SECOND,  GET  OF 
SIRE;  FOURTH,  PEN  OF  3  EWES: 
FOURTH,  FLOCK. 

Winnings  at  Sacramento,  1916:  9  FIRSTS, 
9  SECONDS,  and  2  GRAND  CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS. 1918 — ALL  AWARDS. 

OFFERING  FOR  1918  A  FINE  LOT  OF 
REGISTERED  AND  RANGE  RAMS 


(iranil  Champion  Ram  P.  P.  I.  E.,  1915 

Will  exhibit  at  the  California  International,  San  Francisco,  Nov.  16-24. 

BISHOP  BROS.,  San  Ramon 


CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


The  Sheep  that  Bring  the  Big 
Prices  are  the  Kind  to  Buy 

RAMB0UILLETS 

I  purchased  at  Salt  Lake  31  head  of  the 
best  rams.     (Butterfield  Quealey  and 
Bullard  strains)  to  head  my  great  herd 
of  breeding  ewes. 

/  have  about  100  head  big  Smooth  Heavywooled  Rams  for  sale 


J.  BIDEGARAY 


FRESNO 


CALIFORNIA 


Sheep  Bred  for  Fine  Wool  and  Heavy  Lambs 

For  many  years  I  have  used  only  the  best  registered  Rambouillet  rams  I  could  find. 
The  results  are  seen  in  the  young  stock  now  offered  for  sale.  Investigate  and  you 
will  get  splendid  stock.  . 

E.  C.  SPEAR,  St.  Helena 


CALIFORNIA  HOG  BOOK,  $2.  By  W.  S.  Guilford 
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When  to  Have  Heifers  Freshen 

[Written  for  Pacific  Burn)  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten  | 


WHAT'S  your  idea  regarding 
the  proper  age  for  heifers 
of  the  dairy  breeds  to 
freshen?  Breeders  of  ex- 
perience differ  widely.  Some  claim 
that  late  calving  is  best,  believing 
that  it  allows  heifers  to  develop 
greater  size  and  constitution.  Others 
maintain  that  when  heifers  are  per- 
mitted to  calve  at  a  younger  age 
dairy  type  and  temperament  are  pro- 
moted, and  these  breeders  consider 
this  more  desirable  than  size.  Still 
others  plan  to  have  heifers  calve 
rather  young,  and  then  defer  breed- 
ing for  the  second  calf  so  as  to  give 
them  a  long  lactation  period  with 


from  birth;  have  her  freshen  at 
about  two  years;  milk  her  continu- 
ally through  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
first  year  to  establish  the  habit  of 
holding  out;  then  give  her  a  rest  of 
two  or  three  months  with  liberal 
feed  before  her  second  freshening 
period. 

"By  this  means  the  dairy  form  and 
milk  organs  are  developed  at  a 
younger  age,  when  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  most  susceptible  to  the  con- 
ditions of  motherhood.  The  young 
animal  responds  more  readily  to  all 
the  influences  which  have  to  do  with 
her  development,  and  the  coarse, 
steery,    beefy    appearance  common 


Holstein  heifer  nn  the  McAlister  rnnch  at  <  him.,  weighing  008  pounds  at  l'i  months. 
Heifers  developed  like  this  can  be  bred  at  an  earlier  age  than  those  matured  more  slowly. 


their  first  calf.  They  claim  that  thio 
practice  tends  to  develop  the  milk- 
ing habit  early  in  life,  and  also  en- 
courages a  long  lactation  period. 

Among  those  who  believe  in  the 
latter  practice  is  E.  A.  Powell,  the 
veteran  Holstein  breeder  of  New 
York.  He  says:  "I  have  given  this 
subject  much  thought  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  have  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
method  is  to  grow  the  heifer  well 


PUT  YOUR  HERD  ON 
THE  PROFIT  SIDE 

With  hiirh  feed  prii-es  and  high  cost  of 
labor  prevailing:  and  bound  to  prevail  for 
some  time  to  come,  you  must  either 
bring-  tip  the  production  of  your  herd  or 
go  out  of  business. 

Breed  up  with  sires  who  have  back  of 
them  big  production  and  who  will  trans- 
mit that  production  to  their  offspring-. 
Such  sires  are  to  be  found  in  sons  of 

DUTCH LAND 
SIR  PIETERTJE 
CREAMELLE 

He.  is  by  a  grandson  of  the  great 
transmitting  cow.  Chanaeiing-.  and  out  of 
a  daughter  of  the  world  s  record  cow. 
Creamelle  Vale.  He  has  proven  his  worth 
and  transmitting-  power  with  20  A.  R.  O. 
daug-hters  in  my  herd  with  records  up  to 
30  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  and  averag- 
ing 20  lbs  at  two  years  or  younger.  All 
are  high  testers. 


Pauline  Inta  De  Kol  Creamelle, 

Senior  yearling.  Record:  Milk  433.4,  but- 
ter 34.43,  test  4.03  per  cent. 
Have  for  sale  a  few  young-  bulls  of 
serviceable  age  sired  by  him  and  out  of 
big-  producers  in  my  herd.  I  have  sold 
a  large  number  of  them  and  they  have 
all  proved  satisfactory.  Many  have  come 
back  for  their  second  and  third  bull. 

WRITE  OK  CALL  AND  SEE  TQEM. 

F.  STENZEL 

San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 

Breeder  of  high  test  Holsteuu. 


among  heifers  that  are  barren  until 
three  years  of  age  is  avoided.  The 
latter  may  develop  a  little  more  size, 
but  I  do  not  look  upon  that  as  an 
advantage.  A  large  cow  may  make 
a  higher  record,  but  it  will  be  done 
at  a  much  greater  expense,  and  she 
win  not  prove  as  profitable  for  the 
orrlinary  dairyman  as  the  cow  of 
medium  size." 

Sounds  reasonable  enough,  doesn't 
it?  But  the  different  tests  that  have 
been  conducted  at  the  various  agri- 
cultural colleges  do  not  seem  to  bear 
out  Mr.  Powell's  contentions.  They 
indicate  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  heifers  calve  early  in  order  to 
stamp  dairy  qualities  upon  them 
rather  than  tendencies  for  beef  pro- 
duction. 

PROFIT    BY  EXPERIMENTS. 

On  account  of  the  high  cost  of 
practically  everything  connected  with 
the  developing  of  heifers,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  bring  them  into  produc- 
tion as  young  as  possible,  yet  we 
don't  want  to  hasten  their  breeding 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  long 
run  their  productive  capacity  will 
be  so  greatly  reduced  as  to  more 
than  make  up  for  the  few  months 
gained  by  having  them  freshen  early. 
So  let's  study  the  experiments  that 
have  been  conducted  and  profit  by 
them,  thus  saving  ourselves  the  ex- 
perience, time  and  losses  of  carry- 
ing out  trials  of  our  own. 

At  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College  two  groups  of  heifers  were 
studied,  the  average  calving  age  of 
the  first  being  25  months  and  of  the 
second  37  months.  Their  production 
during  the  first  three  lactation  pe- 
riods was  as  follows: 

First  Period —  Milk  Fat 

Early   calvers    7.001  lbs.  273  lbs. 

Late  calvers   13.128  lbs.  443  lbs. 

Second  Period- 
Early  calvers    0.084  lbs.  342  lbs 

Lato  calvers   14.682  lbs.  473  lbs. 

Third  Period — 

Early   calvers   13,552  lbs.  407  lbs 

Late  calvers   14.230  lbs.  520  lbs. 

In  the  early  group  none  produced 
over  18,250  pounds  of  milk.  In  the 
late  group  three  exceeded  this — one 
with  her  first  calf.  Two  of  the  late 
calvers  made  over  20.000  pounds — 
one  with  her  second  calf. 

DONT  HOLD   HEIFEBS  TOO  LONG. 

At  the  Maryland  Station  three 
groups  of  heifers  were  studied,  those 
in  the  first  group  calving  for  the 
first  time  at  an  average  age  of  27 
months,  the  second  at  34V£  months, 


CREAMCUP  HERD 

Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 


W 


WINIFRED  HOTALING  2D  No.  133785 

Butter,  8  yrs   33.94  lbs.  in    7  days 

Butter,  8  yrs  131.82  lbs.  in  30  days 

Milk,  8  yrs  |   3,054  lbs.  in  30  days 

Butter,  1  yr.,  7  yrs  874.12  lbs.  in  herd 

She  has  won  6  prizes  from  Holstein  Association  for 
her  production.  The  blood  of  this  great  cow  is  strong  in 
our  herd. 

We  offer  for  sale  35  head  of  beautiful  heifers  and 
heifer  calves.  Also  1  string  of  mature  cows  and  1  string 
of  young  cows.  A  few  choice  service  bulls  and  bull 
calves. 

This  is  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  healthy, 
fine-typed  animals. 

Call  and  see  them  at  San  Jose,  \x/>  miles  north  on 
Alviso  Road  (out  North  1st  St.). 

M.  N\.  HOLDRIDQE 

Route  "A,"  Box  437  Tel.  San  Jose  5601  R.  5. 


First  Prize  Breeders  Young  Herd 

at  Sacramento 

The  get  of  Prince  Riverside  Walker  combine  show  type  with  great  production  back- 
ing-. The  cow  making  the'  highest  official  yearly  butter  record  for  1917-1U1K,  as  shown 
by  the  report  just  issued  by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America  (and  it  is  the 
world's  official  record  for  one  year),  is  Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside  2nd.  She  is  out  of 
the  same  dam  as  our  senior  herd  sire.  PRINCE  RIVERSIDE  WALKER. 

The  junior  three-year-old  heifer  making 
the  highest  yearly  butter  record  for 
1017-1018,  as  shown  by  the  report  just 
issued  by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa- 
tion of  America,  is  Mies  Valley  Mead  De 
Kol  Walker.  She  is  by  the  same  sire  as 
our  senior  herd  sire.  PRIM  E  RIVER- 
SIDE WALKER. 

Buy  your  herd  sire  in  the  hloed  lines 
that  are  doing-  things  TODAY  and  that 
will  increase  in  value  in  the  records 
they  are  bound  to  make  in  the  TO- 
MORROW. We  have  just  a  few  good 
bull  calves  by  PRINCE  RIVERSIDE 
WALKER,  out  of  splendid  dams.  They 
move  young  at  our  prices. 

OUR  ENTIRE  HERD  IS  TUBERCULIN  TESTED. 

Tulare  Holstein  Farm 

W.  J.  HIGDON,  Owner    TULARE,  CAL.    D.  L.  REDD,  Herdsman 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

My  Show  Herd  at  San  Francisco  will  include  my  new  29- 
sire,  Chimacum  Wayne  Woodcrest  No.  194193. 

BEST  BLOOD  LINES  OF  THE  BREED. 


WITH  FIRST  SHOWING  AT  SACRAMENTO  STATE 
FAIR,   IN   THE   MONEY   WITH   EVERY  ENTRY. 


WRITE  OR  CALL. 


R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop.       Modesto,  Cal. 
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Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  increase  the 
production  of  your  herd.    They  are  rich  in 
•  the  blood  of  the  great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 

Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited 
A.  A.  JENKINS,  R.  D.  1,  Tulare,  Cal. 

JYoW  much  are 
a  cort  's  teats  vJorth? 

This  depends  on  how  much  it  costs  to  fill  the 
adder  and  how  rich  the  yield  in  butter  fat.  Jerieyg 
are  famous  tor  the  richest  'et-down  at  the  lowest 
sible  up  keep.  Jerseys  are  known  as"the  profit  breed" 
ecause  they  are  natural  money  makers.    Beautiful  and 
hardy,  their  perfection  has  been  standardized  for  over  two 
hundred  years. 

Ask  breeders  for  pedigrees  and  prices.  Let  os  send  yoo 
some  very  unusual  information  about  this  record-breaking 
breed. 

,00  THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
388  West  23rd  Street  New  York 


Edgemoor 

Farm 
Guernseys 


Imperial  Itchen  May  King,  25174 


PRETTY 
PRODUCTIVE 
PROFITABLE 


A  Few  Animals  of 
Either  Sex 
For  Sale 


SANTEE,  CALIF. 

H.  F.  SCRIBNER 
Supt. 

W.  H.  DUPEE 
Pres. 


/  \ 

Calf 

Enemies 

WHITE  SCOURS 
BLACKLEG 

Your  Veterinarian  can  stamp 
them  out  with  Cutter's  Anti-Calf 
Scour  Serum  and  Cutter's  Germ 
Free  Blackleg  Filtrate  and  Aggressin, 
or  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills. 

Ask  him  about  them.    If  he 

hasn't  our  literature,  write  to  us  for 
information  on  these  products. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  or  Chicago,  III. 

^^^^TheLaboratory^That^Kno^ 

OAL11  OKNIA  IKXi  BOOK 
Price  $2  Postpaid 
625  Market  St.  San  Francisco 


and  the  third  at  37  Ms  months.  The 
results  were  as  follows: 

_.    ,  Milk.  Fat 

First  group    3.993  lbs.  155  lbs. 

Second   group    5.353  lbs.  199  lbs 

Third   group    5.295  lbs.  195  lbs. 

It  is  evident  that  the  heifers  used 
In  this  experiment  were  not  so  well 
bred  as  those  in  the  first,  yet  per- 
haps even  more  can  be  learned  from 
the  second  experiment,  as  the  heif- 
ers more  nearly  represent  the  class 
of  stock  found  on  the  average  farm. 
The  difference  of  58  pounds  of  milk 
between  the  second  and  third  groups 
may  be  considered  within  the  limits 
of  experimental  error  and  of  little 
consequence.  But  when  a  compari- 
son is  made  of  the  variation  between 
the  first  and  second  groups  a  differ- 
ence of  1360  pounds  is  found.  In 
other  words,  heifers  freshening  at  an 
average  age  of  27  months  produced 
less  than  three-fourths  as  much  as 
those  of  an  average  age  of  34% 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
freshening  at  an  average  age  of  37% 
months  did  not  produce  enough  more 
to  justify  holding  them  so  long  be- 
fore breeding  them.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  heifers  used 
in  this  experiment  were  Ayrshires, 
which  mature  at  about  the  same 
time  as  Holsteins,  and  somewhat 
later  than  Jerseys  and  Guernseys. 

PROM  OTION  LARfiEtV  DETERMINED  BY 
SIZE. 

At  the  Missouri  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, tests  with  9  5  cows  were  car- 
ried on  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Eckles.  The 
age  at  first  calving  was  found  to  af- 
fect the  size  of  the  mature  animals 
to  quite  a  marked  degree.  It  was 
easy  to  tell  the  heifers  that  had  been 
allowed  to  calve  early,  as  they  were 
much  smaller  than  the  others.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  demand 
of  milk  production  tended  to  de- 
crease their  size  and  constitution. 

Prof.  Eckles'  contention  is  that 
with  two  cows  of  the  same  inherent 
stimulation  to  give  milk,  but  one 
small  and  the  other  large,  the  small 
one  is  limited  by  her  capacity  to 
digest  feed  and  cannot  compete  with 
the  large  one  that  has  the  capacity 
to  handle  the  feed  necessary  for  high 
production. 

The  proof  of  his  claim  was  clearly 
demonstrated  in  the  experiment,  for 
when  the  heifers  that  were  bred 
early  calved  they  were  not  capable 
of  digesting  sufficient  feed,  and  al- 
though they  were  fed  abundantly 
they  were  unable  to  produce  any- 
where near  as  much  as  those  that 
were  not  bred  until  older. 

Early  calving  puts  heifers  into  the 
producing  class  at  an  early  age,  and 
from  an  economical  standpoint  this 
should  be  considered.  But  the  first 
consideration  is  the  maximum  pro- 
duction over  a  period  of  years,  and 
sufficient  experiments  have  been  car- 
ried on  to  prove  that  a  heifer  well 
matured  at  first  calving  will  soon 
overtake  in  total  production  the  one 
whose  development  was  stunted  by 
too  early  calving. 

SHOULD  BE  WELL  MATURED. 

"Well  matured" — remember  that. 
The  way  a  heifer  has  been  fed  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  quite  as 
much  as  the  age,  for  one  that  has 
been  liberally  fed  can  be  bred  sev- 
eral months  earlier  than  one  raised 
on  a  light  ration.  Also,  the  breed 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  for 
the  smaller  breeds,  such  as  the  Jer- 
seys and  Guernseys,  mature  younger 
than  Holsteins  and  Ayrshires. 

As  a  rule,  when  heifers  have  been 
fed  liberally,  Jerseys  and  Guernseys 
should  be  bred  to  freshen  at  from 
24  to  27  months  and  Holsteins  and 
Ayrshires  at  from  30  to  32  months. 
This  practice  will  give  big,  strong, 
well-developed  heifers  with  the  ca- 
pacity to  convert  a  large  quantity  of 
feed  into  a  similarly  large  quantity 
of  milk.  They  will  produce  heavily 
at  the  start,  will  keep  up  their  flow 
better,  will  have  larger  and  more 
vigorous  calves — -will  do  better  all 
along  the  line. 


LAST  CALL  FOR  MORRIS  SALE. 

Don't  forget  the  great  sale  of  90 
registered  Holstein  cows  and  15 
bulls  to  be  held  by  A.  W.  Morris  & 
Sons  at  their  farm  at  Woodland, 
Tuesday,  November  12.  This  is  the 
time  to  change  from  grade  cows  to 
purebreds.  Sell  your  grades  in  the 
present  good  market  and  stock  up 


IN.  M.  LOCKE  CO. 

Lockeford,  Cal. 

Choice  young  bulls  of  King's  Valet 
Blood,  backed  by  Records. 
Call  at  the  ranch  and  make 
selection. 


VENADERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  by  Altama  Interest,  Grand 
Champion  1918  State  Fair.  Awarded  two 
other  championships  and  10  firsts,  including 
Aged  Herd,  Breeders'  Young  Herd,  and  get 
of  sire.  Young  bulls  for  sale  from  dams  and 
granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
GUY  H.  MILLER,         MODESTO,  CAL. 


with  purebreds  before  the  big  ad- 
vance in  price  comes.  You  will  profit 
at  both  ends  of  the  transaction. 

The  Morris  sale  represents  one  of 
the  best   opportunities  of   the  sea- 


T  .  B  .  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 
Breeders  of 

Reg  istered  JERSEYS 

Young'  bull  calves  for  sale.    Fine  indi- 
viduals with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    Write  for  information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT,      CERES,  CAL. 


son  for  a  sound  investment  in  dairy 
stock.  Be  on  hand  to  put  in  your 
bids,  if  you  want  to  start  with  some 
of  the  best  bred  animals  of  the 
breed. 


RANCHO  SANTA  MARGUERITA,  D.  F.  Conant,  Prop.,  Modesto,  Cal 
Rerfauro,  MERIT  JERSEYS 


A  limited  number 
of  bulls  for  sale 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE 

DUROC  JERSEY  HOGS 

Look  up  my  winnings  at  the  fairs.    Stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

J.  E.  THORP  Lockeford,  Cal. 


FUIMUS  FARMS  JERSEYS 

HAVE  BOTH  TYPE  AND  PRODUCTION. 
We  exhibited  four  calves  at  the  California  State  Fair.  1918.    We  were  awarded — 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Cow,  Junior  Champion  Heifer,  Junior  Champion  Bull,  First 
Senior  Bull  Calf,  First  Senior  Heifer  Calf,  First  Junior  Heifer  Calf,  Third 
Get  of  Sire.    If  you  want  our  kind  write  or  call. 

J.  E.  WHERRELL,   •   1581  Sedgwick  St.,   -   Riverside,  Cal. 


 Where  

Milking  Shorthorns  m 

There  Is  Prosperity 

They  are  coming  to  the  front  rapidly.  Come  and  talk  over  their  possibili- 
ties and  inspect  our  herd  at  the  San  Francisco  Fair. 

NO  FEMALES  FOR  SALE. 


Thomas  Harrison, 


Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


Pacific  Coast  Representative  for  the  famous  Otis  Herd  of  Milking 
Shorthorns  of  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


IININISFA1L  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS 

Won  at  Sacramento: 
i  w  w  Championships, 
A  1. 1      Grand  Championships, 

LjLi     Reserve  Championships. 
22  OTHER  PRIZES,  INCLUD- 
ING  15  FIRSTS. 

We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  youne 
bulls  sired  by  Glenside  Royal  and  out  of 
largre  cows  of  good  milk  production. 

Entire  herd  tuberculin  tested. 
Alexander  &  Kellogg,  Suisun,  Cal. 

Farm  on  Grisly  Island. 
GLENSIDE  ROYAL  408155,  See  us  at  the  Califorma  International. 

Grand  Champion,  Sacramento,   1916-1918.  and  at  P.  P.  I.  E. 
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This  is  the 

Kind  of  Horse  the 


Government  Wants 


No  horse  with  a  Spavin,  Splint,  Ringbone,  Curb, 
Bony  Growth,  Capped  Hock,  Wind  Puff,  Strained 
Tendon  or  Sweeny  can  now  pass  the  keen-eyed 
Inspectors  of  the  Government  Remount  Stations. 

Splendid-looking  horses  —  otherwise  sound— are 
being  turned  down  because  of  some  blemish 
that  could  be  quickly  cured  with 

GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


The 


Here  is  your  chance  to  make  money  for  yourself  and 
at  the  same  time  help  in  the  Government's  great 
Thrift  and  Production  movement. 

Put  your  horse  into  condition  with  Gombault's 
Caustic  Balsam.    A  safe  and  reliable  remedy. 

Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  if  applied 
immediately  after  burns,  bruises  or  cuts,  is  a  perfect 
ant  sept ic-^soothing  and  healing.  An  absolutely  safe 
external  remedy  for  man  or  beast. 

Every   bottle   of   Caustic  Balsam    sold  will 
surely  give  satisfaction.    Price  $1.75  per  bottle.  Sol 
by  druggists,  or  sent  by  parcel  post  with  full  direc- 
tions for  its  use.     Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc. 

Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CAUSTIC  BALSAM 


F  CUMBAUT 


1 

J 


j         Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

i       Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  iuvited  to  Bend  on  postal  cards,  notes  regard- 

}   Ing  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


Imported  and  American  Bred  Stallions 

Percherons  -  Belgians  -  Shires 

My  Fall  shipment  of  stallions 
has  arrived.  These  horses  were 
personally  selected  by  me  in  the 
best  breeding  districts  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana.  Two,  three, 
and  four-year-olds  that  will  weigh 
a  ton  or  over. 

The  largest  collection  of  Perch- 
erons, Belgians,  and  Shires  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  State 
certificate  of  soundness  and  life 
insurance  with  each  stallion. 
Every  horse  priced  to  sell  accord- 
ing to  his  individual  worth.  Any 
reasonable  terms  will  be  given. 
I  also  have  a  carload  of  Heavy 
Draft  Mares  and  Geldings  for  sale — age  4  to  7  years,  weighing  from  1400 
lbs.  to  1700  lbs.    Matched  teams  in  black,  bay,  or  chestnut. 

Correspondence  invited  and  visitors  always  welcome. 

N.  W.  THOMPSON,  Patterson,  Stanislaus  County.  California 


DIRECTOR  JUNIOR, 
Grand  Champion. 


L.  A.  DENKER 


BOQUET  CANYON  HERD 

HAMPSHIRES 

Won  Grand  Champion  on  a  six-months- 
old  pig: — something  unusual.  A,95,  Re" 
serve  Senior  Champion  Sow.  Junior  Cham- 
pion Boar  and  Reserve  Junior  Champion 

S0W7  FIRSTS.  6  SKCOXDS.  4  THIRDS. 

We  offer  choice  bred  sows  and  open 
March  lilts  thai  we  will  breed  to  any 
boar  in  our  herd.  AUo  brothers  and  hali- 
brolhers  to  our  Grand  Champion  boar. 
Director  Junior. 

EVERY    HOG  GUARANTEED 
TO  PLEASE. 

Saugus,  Cal. 


THE  POPLARS  RANCH 

Registered 
Hampshire  Swine 

A  limited  number  of  three-months- 
old  weanling's  for  sale.  Am  booking* 
orders  for  future  delivery  of  young- 
sters by  Gen.  Tipton.  Have  a  few 
young-  boars  sired  by  Duke's  Allen. 
Grand  Champion.   1917,  Sacramento. 

C.    J.    GILBERT,  Lancaster,  Cal. 


The  Dairy. 

J.  M.  Campbell,  Escalon,  has  be- 
gun official  testing  and  reports  that 
the  show  cow.  Potoki  Johanna  2nd, 
has  made  a  record  of  27.89  pounds 
butter. 

A.  \V.  Morris  &  Sons.  Woodland, 
report  that  Lady  Mead  Salambo  has 
recently  completed  a  yearly  record 
of  950  pounds  butter  from  22,097.8 
pounds  of  milk.  " 

Rudolph  Spreckels  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  purchased  from  Napa  State 
Hospital  the  Holstein  bull,  Huskie 
Pontiac  Gem,  for  service  at  his  coun- 
try place  in  Napa  county. 

N.  B.  Balis,  who  has  charge  of 
livestock  at  the  Whittier  State 
School,  reports  a  sale  of  a  yearling 
Holstein  bull  to  Dante  Paggi  of  San 
Gabriel  and  another  to  Sargent  Bros., 
Whittier. 

W.  D.  Millard  of  Arcadia  is  estab- 
lishing a  high-class  herd  of  regis- 
tered Holsteins  and  was  one  of  the 
leading  buyers  at  the  Ginn  sale.  He 
secured  Aralia  Pontiac  De  Kol  Sal- 
ambo for  his  herd  sire. 

The  Redwoods  Ayrshire  Farm  at 
La  Honda,  San  Mateo  county,  have  in- 
stalled a  Hinman  milker  to  milk 
their  herd  of  registered  Ayrshires 
and  grade  Holsteins.  They  say  there 
is  nothing  like  a  milking  machine  to 
save  time  and  money. 

Fred  Hartsook,  Lankershim,  has 
recently  purchased  a  yearling  Hol- 
stein bull  calf  from  John  L.  Smith 
of  Spokane,  Wash.  The  bull,  Fin- 
derne  Pietertje  Fayne  Jr.,  is  backed 
by  a  combination  of  show  and  heavy 
producing  blood  lines  and  promises 
to  do  great  work  in  the  excellent 
herd  that  Mr.  Hartsook  is  develop- 
ing. 

The  Bella  Vista  Guernsey  herd  has 
been  sold  to  J.  Wm.  Gemmer  of 
Ripon  and  will  continue  under  the 
above  name.  In  this  herd  there  are 
some  exceptional  individuals  with 
very  good  A.  R.  records.  Russell  S. 
Cox  of  Escondido  secured  four  very 
choice  yearlings  from  the  herd  and 
Earl  E.  Rhoades  of  Lemoore  pur- 
chased two  very  promising  bred  heif- 
ers. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  has  just  opened 
its  new  creamery  at  Madera. 
Twenty-one  hundred  pounds  of  but- 
ter were  churned  the  first  day.  Prep- 
arations are  being  made  to  enlarge 
the  plant,  which  will  serve  the 
northwestern  part  of  Fresno  county 
and  all  of  Madera  county.  A  new 
creamery  has  also  been  started  at 
Riverdale. 

Thomas  Harrison,  the  well-known 
Milking  Shorthorn  breeder  of  Glen" 
Ellen,  has  leased  the  Santa  Rosa  fair 
grounds  and  is  converting  the  prop- 
erty into  a  stock  farm  again,  to  be 
known  as  the  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  There  are  over  two  hundred 
box  stalls  and  a  large  pavilion  which 
will  prove  a  great  asset  for  Mr. 
Harrison's  purpose.  He  intends  to 
erect  two  silos  and  make  other  im- 
provements. 

Holstein  records  have  been  broken 
by  two  half-sisters  owned  by  J.  M. 
Hackney  of  Arden  Farms,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Jewel  Pontiac  Segis,  a  senior 
three-year-old,  has  made  a  yearly 
record  of  1171  pounds  butter  from 
27,068.5  pounds  milk.  Beauty  Beets 
Walker  Segis,  a  senior  two-year-old, 
made  1040.63  pounds  butter  from 
25,343.3  pounds  milk.  Both  cows 
are  sired  by  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Count,  who  has  30  A.  O.  R.  daugh- 
ters to  his  credit.  Who  says  that 
blood  won't  tell? 

H.  L.  Redd,  herdsman  for  W.  J. 
Higdon,  Tulare,  reports  that  he  has 
just  completed  a  test  of  two  cows 
eight  months  after  calving.  Her- 
tinga  Willis,  a  cow  that  made  24.35 
pounds  in  seven  days  when  fresh, 
made  3  7.78  pounds  butter  from  380.8 
pounds  milk  250  days  after  calving 
and  promises  to  make  1000  pounds 
for  the  year.  Coloma  Beauty  Butter 
Maid,  at  three  years  and  eleven  days 


made  24.69  pounds  butter  when 
fresh,  and  eight  months  after  calv- 
ing made  16  pounds  from  350  pounds 
of  milk.  She  is  expected  to  make 
900  pounds  butter  for  the  year. 

Beef  Cattle.  • 

Butte  City  Ranch  has  sold  a  Short- 
horn bull  by  Victor  Stamford  to  Dr. 
L.  E.  Tuttle  of  Willows. 

J.  D.  Grieve  of  the  Davis  Horse 
and  Cattle  Company  has  just  brought 
out  five  carloads  of  Hereford  and 
Shorthorn  bulls  from  the  East. 

According  to  information  from  the 
foothill  sections,  cattle  are  coming 
down  from  the  mountains  in  large 
numbers  and  are  in  rather  poor  con- 
dition. Feed  in  the  mountains  is  re- 
reported  scarce,  while  in  the  val- 
leys, owing  to  the  -early  rains,  the 
grass  is  high. 


Swine  and  S  win  em  en. 

A.  Buckland  &  Son,  Fresno,  re- 
cently sold  a  herd  boar  by  King's 
Big  Bone  Leader  to  E.  E.  Lappell, 
Caruthers. 

H.  H.  Christiansen,  Riverside,  has 
sold  to  H.  D.  Edwards,  San  Bernar- 
dino, a  registered  Poland-China  boar 
by  Long  Smooth  Jumbo. 

Young  &  Clark  of  Lodi  have  sold 
to  C.  R.  Wells  of  Fourth  Crossing 
a  fine  Poland-China  boar  pig  by  Big 
Bone  Bob  and  out  of  the  famous  sow. 
Miss  Bess. 

N.  B.  Balis  of  Whittier  State 
School  reports  the  sale  of  a  Berk- 
shire gilt  by  Ames  Rival  117th  to 
W.  W.  Martindale  and  a  baar  and 
gilt  to  W.  J.  Gatton,  Gardena. 

Chas.  Gatewood  &  Son,  Fresno,  are 
planning  on  holding  a  big  public 
auction  of  bred  sows  during  the  win- 
ter, many  of  them  bred  to  their 
grand  champion,  King's  Big  Bone 
Leader. 

Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres,  has  sold  his 
entire  herd  of  Durocs  to  Miller  & 
Lux  for  their  Santa  Rita  Ranch  at 
Dos  Palos.  Mr.  Lamb  is  one  of  the 
substantial  breeders  in  the  State  and 
we  hope  that  he  will  soon  be  back 
in  the  game  again. 

E.  M.  McFarland,  the  Ayrshire 
breeder  of  San  Mateo,  has  pur- 
chased eight  Berkshire  gilts  and  a 
boar  from  Gossard  Breeding  Estate. 
Martinsville,  Ind.  The  boar  is  by 
Epochal  and  the  gilts  by  the  English 
champion,  Lord  of  England. 

L.  L.  McCracken,  the  live-wire 
Poland-China  breeder  of  Ripon,  has 
81  market  hogs  that  are  making 
great  growth,  having  gained  962 
pounds  in  seven  days — almost  12 
pounds  each.  They  were  on  good 
alfalfa  pasture  and  had  access  to 
self-feeders,  eating  2160  pounds  of 
barley  and  85  pounds  of  tankage. 
They  made  a  pound  of  gain  for 
every  2*4  pounds  of  grain  eaten. 
Who  can  beat  this  record? 


Sheep. 

The  Sandercock  Land  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, noted  for  its  grand  herd  of 
Berkshire  hogs,  has  decided  to  take 
up  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  has 
purchased  eight  head  of  registered 
Shropshires  from  Butte  City  Ranch. 

C.  E.  Barnhart,  the  Solano  county 
stockman,  has  just  purchased  from 
Fred  Cokeley  1600  young  breeding 
ewes  for  an  average  of  $15.50  each, 
or  $24,000  for  the  flock.  They  will 
be  pastured  on  Barnhart's  5000-acre 
range. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  has  de- 
cided to  change  from  scrub  sheep  to 
registered  Shropshires  and  has  just 
purchased  a  fine  buck  from  the  Butte 
City  Ranch  to  head  a  flock  that  is 
being  established  at  the  Stadium  at 
Golden  Gate  Park. 

V.  C.  Richards  of  Chico  has  nine 
acres  of  Sudan  grass  upon  which  50 
sheep  have  been  grazing  for  the  last 
two  and  a  half  months.  The  field 
would  have  carried  twice  that  num- 
ber from  its  present  appearance. 
This  should  make  a  useful  crop  for 
men  who  are  farming  for  sheep. 
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OAK    KNOLL  FARM 

►ur  young-  boars  and  are  now  booking*  ordei 
the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  01 

CHESTER  WHITES 


LA REPORT  CALIFORNIA 

We  have  sold  all  our  young  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  March  delivery. 
Highlander,  the  SI. 000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 


SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE,    601    BALBOA  BLOC. 


HENGERVELD  DE  KOL  BLOOD.  High 
producers      T.  B.  King.  Visalia.  

GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM,  WOODLAND, 
CAL. — Registered  Holsteins.  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  IULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock    Farm.  Modesto. 


REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch -topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co..  Route 
LRcdwood  City.  Cal. 

RAM  HO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — - 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lnmpoc.  Cal      John  Troup.  Supt  


PRINCE  BUTTER  BOY  WALKER 
Senior  and   Reserve   Grand  Champion  at 
Sacramento,  1917. 


Holstein 
Friesian  Cattle 

Herd  Sires: 
Prince   Butter   Boy  Walker 

King  Mead  of  Riverside 
Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld 

Young  bulls  by  these  sires  and 
out  of  cows  with  records. 

Write  or  Call 

J.  H.  HARLAN  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


Five  Cows 

YIELDED  11.58  Lbs. 


Butter/at   in   24  hours 
and  33  65  lbs    of  solids,  not  fat. 

These  were  the  Holstein-h  ricsians  that 
won  the  Sweepstakes  Prize  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Society.  The  nearest  compet- 
itor made  10  05  lbs.  fat  and  14.34  lbs. 
solids,  not  fat. 

The  Holsteins  always  lead  in  production, 
If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Assn.  of  America 
Box  141  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


Consider  for  jour  next  Herd  Sire 

a  Son  of  MjAp, 

Colantha  Sir  Pontiac  Aaggie 

a  Son  of 

Colantha  Johanna  Lad 

who  has  two  daughters  with  rec- 
ords above  32  pounds;  20  other 
daughters  that  all  have  outstand- 
ing records  as  heifers. 

Our  offering  this  fall  in  young 
sires  you  will  find  particularly  at- 
tractive. 

 QOTSHALL &  MAGRUDER_ 

RIPON,  CALFORNIA 


PAICINES  SHORTHORN  OFFERING 

Thinking  of  buying  any  Short- 
horns? The  Paicines  Ranch  of  Pai- 
<  ines  is  offering  some  top-notch  stock 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages — regis- 
tered and  unregistered. 

This  well-known  breeding  estab- 
lishment has  one  of  the  best  herds 
of  Shorthorns  in  the  State.  The 
animals  represent  the  best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed,  and  are  equally  as  good 
in  type.  They  are  of  the  broad, 
thick,  compact,  low-down,  big-boned 
sort.  They  have  been  bred  to  make 
the  largest  returns  on  the  feed  con- 
sumed, and  if  you  want  to  establish 
a  profitable  herd,  or  put  money- 
making  qualities  into  a  poorly  pay- 
ing herd  you  will  find  the  kind  of 
stock  you  need  in  this  offering. 
Prices  right,  too. 


Prof.  R.  F.  Miller  of  the  Univer- 
sity Farm,  Davis,  by  co-operating 
with  the  different  farm  advisers,  has 
distributed  about  1000  ewes  to  farm- 
ers who  plan  to  carry  small  flocks. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas.  

MAMMOTH  SOWS  AND  GIANT  BOARS  are 
found  at  our  ranch.  We  are  one  of  the 
oldest  breeders  of  Bin  Type  Poland-Chinas  on 
Pacific  Coast.  Have  some  exlra  fine  stock  for 
eale  from  the  World  Champion  Boar  Superba. 
the  sure  breeder  and  the  most  active  hoe  of 
his  age  in  California.  Write  us  for  prices. 
Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station.  River- 
side,  Cal.  , 

MCCARTY'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANI1S — Spring 
boars — cholera  immune — strong  backs,  good 
feet  and  bone,  lots  of  strength  and  quality, 
everything  that  goes  to  make  the  Profit  Pro- 
ducing Hog.  Sired  by  Kansas  King,  first  prize 
Senior  Pig  at  Topcka,  1017.  None  better  in 
California.  Our  guarantee.  "Money  Back  If 
No  Like."  Write  now  for  prices.  Alex  D 
McCarty.  .324  Insurance  Exchange  Building, 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  

DIM  MICK  BROS,  offer  for  sale  at  present 
five  bred  sows,  due  to  farrow  in  September. 
All  are  bred  lo  Model  Wonder.  Buy  one  of 
these  sows  and  raise  a  litter  from  one  of  the 
best  sires  of  the  breed.  Dimmick  Bros.,  Box 
811.  Lcmoorc,  Cal.  

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gertsdale  ami  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move— each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw.  Hanford,  Cal.  

BIG^  SMOOTH  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  with 
plenty  stretch  and  bone.  Stock  for  sale — the 
kind  that  will  make  money  for  you.  A  son 
of  Geretdale  Jones,  the  $6600  hoar,  just  ar- 
rived.   A.  Buckland  &  Son.  Fresno.  Cal. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts..  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a,  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.     Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal.  

ELIH^s17y~FARM — Big  type  Poland-Chinas 
with  quality.  Young  stock  from  the  breed's 
best  big  type  sires  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
J.  H.  Ware,  Live  Oak.  CaL  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS — Young  ser- 
viceable boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows  and  Bluchcr,  an  exceptionally  good 
boar.     P.  E.  Mitchell,  Atwater.  Cal.  

WATCH  FOR  OUR  AUCTION  SALE  of 
great  sows  bred  to  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  1918  State  Fair.  Chas.  Gatewood 
fc  Sons.   Fresno.  Cal.  

A  FEW  EXTRA  GOOD  POLAND-CHINA 
boars,  ready  for  service.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  for  description  and  breeding.  E.  Miner, 
Lodi,  Cal.__  

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair.  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.   Tipton.   Cal.  .  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State. 
$20  up.     M.  Bassett.  Hanford,  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  heitls  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.   Humboldt  county,  Cal. 

20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob.  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acampo.  Cal   

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS^ 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt. 
Dixon.  Cal.  

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — B0  first-class 
gilts  and  a  few  boars  from  0  to  8  months  old. 
Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons.  Lodi.  Cal  

BOARS  ready  for  service  at  bargain  prices. 
Booking  orders  for  weanling  pigs.  Forest 
View  Ranch.  Paradise.  Cal.  

POLAND-CHINA  PKiS  WITH  RIBBONS. 
Prices  right.    Johnnie  Glusing.  Winton.  Cal. 

40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price 
right.     N.  K    Horan.  Lockcford.  Cal  

POLAND-CHINA  PKiS  —  Bernstein,  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Harris.  Tulare 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.     W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  

Iter  ksli  Ires. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSE1  9 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 

A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus: 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
ERcalon.  San  Joaquin  county.  Cal. 


MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed. 
They  will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  rea- 
sonable: satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  describing  our  world's  reserve 
champion.  Star  Leader.  Anchorage  Farm. 
Orlaml.  Cal 


BERKSHIRES — Guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
us.  Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Pas  Robles, 
California.  ' 


$25.00 — $35.00 — $50.00 
BARON  DUKE  201ST 
Omaha  Grand  National  Champion. 
BOAR  PIGS:   3,  5.  and  6  months  old.  from 
650-pound  prize-winning  sows.     We  will  sell 
nothing  that  we  wouldn't  use  ourselves. 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO.. 

906  K  St..  Sacramento. 
In  charge  of  Natomas  Land  sales. 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS — Some  exceptionally 
good  young  prospects,  from  weanlings  to  ser- 
viceable age.  Write  or  call  and  see  us.  Our 
prices  and  class  of  stock  will  interest  you. 
R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill,  Cal.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG_  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co..  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets,  San  Francisco.  

CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHIRES  are  the  typcy, 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch, 
Berkshires  exclusively.   Santa  Rosa.  

MAPLE  WOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga,  Cal., 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
quality   and  breeding.  

BERKSHIRES  IN  PERR1S — They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices     F.  L.   Hall.   Perris.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Siar  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto.  

tilH  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  7"HV,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires      Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 
Cholera   immune.     Live  Oak.  Cal,  

BERKSHIRES — Fair   Oaks   Ranch.  Willits. 

California.  

 Chester  Whites.  

"BILLIKEN" — CHESTER  WHITES  —  Time 
to  breed  for  1919  spring  farrows.  Do  you  need 
a  boar  that  will  produce  those  fine  growthy 
pigs?  Have  only  10  yearling  boars  left.  For 
December  delivery  have  a  nice  lot  of  yearling 
gilts  that  are  bred  for  March  farrow. 
Weaned  pigs,  both  sexes.    C.  B.  Cunningham. 

Mills.  Cal.  

 Duroc -Jerseys.  

DUROC-JEKSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Six  daugh- 
ters  of  Orion  Cherry  King  5th  in  this  herd 
Three  big.  husky  herd  boar  prospects  sired 
by  Orion  Cherry  King  5th  for  sale  now.  Good 
as  the  best.  Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City 
office.  1219  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Ireland   Ranch.  Owensmouth.  

OPEN  GILTS  and  young  boars  from  Tax- 
payer 13th.  Burks  Good  Enough,  Kings  Col. 
strains;  one  dandy  boar  sired  by  Kings  Col. 
de  Lux.  out  of  Miss  Good  Enough  II.  by 
Burks  Good  Enough.  Shipped  on  approval. 
F,  W.  Gardiner.  Rt.  4.  Box  735.  Sacramento. 

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Slock  Farm.  Davis.  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE — Our  Duroc  weanling  nigs  arc 
all  sold.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our 
fall  litters.    River  Hcnd  Farm.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 

CHERRY  CHIEF  CRITIC  is  our  herd  boar 
Good  enough  to  please  anyone.  Stock  for 
sale.  Write  us   Craig's  Ranch.  Owensmouth.  Cal . 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — One  choice  Sep- 
tember boar.  Weanlings  October  delivery.  H. 
E.  Boudier.  Napa.  

THE  GOLDEN  MODEL  STRAIN  of  Durocs 
will  win  anywhere.  Write  for  prices.  W.  B. 
Hewitt.  Van  Nuys.  Cal.  

NO  MORE  BOARS  sired  by  my  1917  State 
Champion,  but  can  furnish  a  few  sows.  J. 
M.    DeVilbiss.   Patterson.  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS — Only  a  few  sows  and 
boars  left.  Am  booking  orders  for  September 
pigs.     F.  M.  Barney.  Hanford.  Cal.  

iiuROf -JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices  Dcrry- 
field  Farm    Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 

CRIMSON  WONDER  Dl'ROCS  ■  pay  me. 
Why  not  let  them  pay  you?  Young  stock 
for  sale.     ,T    H    Minto.  Patterson.  Cal.  

ANDREWS  QUALITY  DUROCS — Young 
hoars,  open  and  bred  gilts,  weanlings,  priced  to 
sell.    W.  P.  Andrews.  Rt.  A,  Modesto.  Cal.    .  . 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS^A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1. 
Redwood  City.  Cal.  

A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows.  

WEANLING  PICS  for  sale  by  a  son  of  the 
grand  champion  of  1917    Jack  Borge.Los  Banos. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  nrize- 
winning  stock.    W  P   Harkey.  Oridley.  Cal 

 Hampshires.  

MY     HAMPSHIRES     are     money  makers 

Stock    for   sale.      Buv   now.      L.    A.  Denker. 

g.n'gns.  Cal.  

Yorkshires.   

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The   ideal   hog  for 

the  progressive  farmer.   Young  stock  for  sale. 

A    L.  Tnbbs  Co.  Calistoira.  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTI'E. 


Holsteins. 


STRAIGHT,  deep-bodied  sons  of  Finderne 
Soldcne  Valdessa  ( whos°  dam  and  sire's  dam 
are  both  world's  record  holders)  and  of  Segis 
Pontiac  Acme,  from  30-lb.  dams.  Toyon 
Farm  Association.  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Jose.  Cal.  

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.     R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal. 

THE  McCLOI  D  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Clond.  Cal — Hieh-olass  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
"chopl.  Wfiitlicr.  Cal  

YOUNG  SONS  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker  11th 
and  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams,  for  sale.  Write 
me  for  prices.     J   M    Camnbell.  Escalon.  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices.  

TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM — Young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Prince  Riverside  Walker. 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.     W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Bull  calves. 
Joseph  Paxton.  breeder.  Athlone.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co.,  Woodland.  Cal. 

t  REA.Mt  I  P  HERD  —  Registered Holsteins. 
Pondac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
B.  437.  San  Jose.  Calif.  

F.  H.  STENZEL,  s.\  N  LORENZO.  CAL.— 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  High  test 
producers.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land.  Cal.  

GOTSHALL  &  MAORI  DER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Fricsians.     Ripon.  Cal. 

BREEDERS    OF    REGISTERED"  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.     McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    -Millhrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.     R    L    Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal 

EL     DORADO     HERD     OF  HOLSTEINS  

Alex.   Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal 


.  Jerseys.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS— Young  bull 
ready  for  light  service,  for  sale.  E  E  Green- 
ough.  Merced.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Young  registered  Jersey  bull. 
Sire,  Valet's  Peter  of  L.  Dam.  Rebekah's  Foxy 
Girl.    O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.     W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland.  Cal. 


 Guernseys,  

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal.  

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,   proprietor.   Redwood  City.  

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — Guernsey  bull. 
"Pilot  of  Menlo  Park"  51688,  fourteen  months 
of  age.    Address.  Box  X.  Menlo  Park.  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable.  

<  LAREMONT  GUERNSEYS — Young  bulls 
of  serviceable  age  from  A.  R.  dams.  L.  D. 
Smith.  R    D.  Berkeley.  

FOR  SALE — Guernsey  bull.  Raymonds  St. 
Saviours  Prince  No  41396.  M.  Dye.  Visalia.  Cal. 
 Ayrshires.  

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 

AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Clans  Spreckels  Building.  San 
Francisco. 


 MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  

BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale     John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY'  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Suisun.  Cal. 


 BEEF  CATTLE.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN.  Breeder  of  regis- 
tered Herefords.  Milton.  Cal.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
rans-e  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely.  Modoc  county,  Cal. 


THE    NEVADA    HEREFORD   RANCH,  Jno. 

H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  props..  Wells.  Nevada. 
Registered    Hereford    cattle.      Breeding  stock 

for  sale.    " 

RF^^HORTHO^tNS^— Calves  and  yearlings 
for  sale,  both  sexes,  reds  and  roans.  Choice 
Goods  breeding    Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits.  Cal. 

REGISTERED    MILK    AND    BEEF  SHORT- 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalog  free. 

Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal  

SI'RINODALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice* 
Shorthorns,  bred  lor  size  and  quality.  \Y.  C. 
Short.  Reno.  Nevada. 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  *of  prize  - 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen.  Ca>. 
Eliza   Shennrd.  Supt.  

MISSION  HEREFORD  FARM — J    A  Bunt- 

ing;  Mission  San  Jose.  Cal.  Registered  Here- 
fords.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short 
horns      Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED   HEREFORDS — H    H.  Gable. 

Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.   Newman.  Cal. 

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.    Bishop.  Cal  

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  Cal. 


 SHEEP  AND  GOATS.  

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

DORSETS  AND  "  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena.  Cal.  

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON.  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshirea.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL. — 
Breeders,   importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambonillets.    Hanford.  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  c7w  — 
Breeders   and   importers  of   Hampshire  sheep. 


 HORSES.  

FOR  SALE — A  few  nice  young  jacks,  two 
years  old:  also  two  service  jacks,  five  and 
six  years  old;  six  black  jennets,  two  to  five 

years      H.  T    Crow.  Modesto  1 

MAMMOTH  JACKS  AND  JENNETS  fdr 
sale:  good  ones:  seeing  is  believing.  Write 
or  come  and  see      A    L.  Allen.  Perris.  Cal 

FOR  SALE — Fine  team  bay  mares:  splendid 
workers;  weight  1200-1300  lbs.  Sunnybrook 
Ranch.   Willits.  Cal  


 MISCELLANEOUS  

FOR  SALE  AT  THEIR  MARKET  VALUE — 
125  two-year-old  heifers,  about  one-fourth 
Durhams,  the  rest  Herefords.  140  yearling 
heifers,  will  run  90%  white  faces,  and  275 
weaned  calves  will  run  95%  white  faces.  All 
these  cattle  are  high  bred  from  Durham  and 
Hereford  cows  and  sired  by  purebred  Hereford 
bulls.    J.  C.  Farrar.  Bishop,  Cal.  

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  Ci'v  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners  

MULE-FOOT  HOtiS.  large  type:  booking 
orders  for  spring  litters.  These  are  the 
farmers'  easy  feeding,  profit-producing  kind. 
H.  T.  Bailey,  Box  37.  Lodi.  California  "The 
Blue  Gums."  

FOR  SALE — A  few  Hampshire  rams.  1  regis- 
tered Duroc  boar.  1  fl-year-old  jack — large 
breeder.    H.  M.  Bamgrover.  Santa  Clara.  Cal. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written   for   Pacific   Sural  Prem   by   Susan  Swaracood.  Pomona.] 


ADVANTAGES  OF  PROPER  HOUS- 
ING. 

Unseasonable  weather  we  cannot 
control;  but  we  can  so  build,  as 
mentioned  last  week,  that  the  fowls 
can  be  comfortable  in  all  weather. 
Properly  constructed  open  -  front 
houses  will  do  more  towards  keeping 
the  fowls  healthy  and  in  condition 
to  produce  eggs  than  any  other  thing 
we  can  do.  Houses  that  are  built 
too  shallow,  or.  as  some  would  say, 
too  narrow,  allow  the  wind  to  whip 
around  the  ends,  strike  in  the  open 
front  and  hit  the  birds  on  the  roost, 
even  though  they  are  faced  in  the 
right  direction  to  avoid  direct 
storms.  A  house  that  is  built  eight 
feet  deep  is  too  narrow  to  keep  out 
the  wind;  ten  feet  deep  is  better, 
but  twelve  feet  is  about  an  ideal 
depth.  The  back  should  not  be  over 
three  feet  high  nor  the  front'over  six 
or  seven.  This  gives  a  nice  drop, 
allowing  the  rain  to  run  off  freely 
and  in  summer  the  house  is  cool.  If 
desired,  sliding  panels  can  be  made 
on  the  ground  under  the  dropping 
boards  for  the  exit  and  entrance  to 
and  from  yards  built  in  any  direc- 
tion you  want.  Say  the  house  faces 
north,  the  yards  can  be  made  to  the 
south  or  to  the  north,  at  option  of 
owner.  If  the  house  is  built  to  avoid 
direct  storms  and  the  yard  is  con- 
tinuous in  the  same  direction,  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  fowls  are 
doubly  protected,  and  will  require 
very  little  care  in  keeping  them  in 
when  the  weather  is  extra  stormy. 
If,  however,  the  runs  face  the  storms 
it  will  be  necessary  to  shut  the  fowls 
in  during  wet,  stormy  weather  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  But  as  the 
front  is  all  open  there  is  no  lack 
of  fresh  air  and  no  such  ill  effects 
will  be  felt  as  would  be  the  case  if 
the  fowls  were  kept  up  in  closed 
houses.  Closed  housing  during  just 
a  few  days  soon  shows  on  birds  that 
have  been  allowed  to  run  in  the 
open,  and  it  takes  only  a  short  time 
to  make  such  fowls  so  susceptible  to 
climatic  changes  that  they  will  be  a 
constant  source  of  expense  and  trou- 
ble. Keeping  fowls  well  housed  saves 
feed,  saves  trouble  and  loss  and  is 
comfortable  for  those  who  care  for 
them  as  well  as  profitable. 

If  the  poultry  house  is  kept  clean 
and  free  from  foul  smells  and  the 
birds  supplied  with  plenty  of  green 
feed,  grit,  shell  and  pure  water  in 
clean  vessels,  the  owner  will  make 
more  profit  on  less  feed  than  is  pos- 
sible by  crowding  the  fowls  with 
costly  feed  and  neglecting  the  other 
essentials.  Some  people  learn  these 
things  easy,  others  learn  only  when 
they  have  paid  a  good  price,  and 
still  others  never  learn  at  all. 


POULTRY  AFMENTS  DIAGNOSED 
BY  THE  SENSE  OF  SMELL. 

A  good  nose  is  one  of  the  best 
assets  a  poultryman  can  have,  pro- 
vided he  uses  it.  Roup  has  a  smell 
so  distinctly  its  own  that  if  a  per- 
son will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  it 
he  never  need  make  a  mistake  in 
diagnosis.  I  can  go  in  a  house  where 
all  looks  fine  to  the  eye.  and  if 
there  is  just  one  case  of  roup,  not  so 
advanced  as  to  be  seen,  I  can  de- 
tect it  by  the  sense  of  smell  and  fol- 
low it  up.  too,  much  as  a  blood- 
hound follows  the  trail;  and  anyone 
else  can  do  the  same  if  he  will  take 
the  trouble. 

A  sickish  sweet  odor,  that  pene- 
trates and  seems  to  stick  to  every- 
thing, made  worse  by  stirring  up 
the  fowls  until  you  can  smell  it  on 
your  hands  and  in  the  air,  can  never 
be  mistaken  for  anything  but  roup, 
once  you  know  it.  A  stale  odor,  not 
unlike  a  case  of  fetid  or  sour  pers- 
piration, suggests  catarrhal  colds  be- 
fore they  merge  into  roup.  If  caught 
at  this  stage  it  is  easy  to  correct  the 
trouble,  but  once  it  reaches  the  roup 
stage  it  is  harder  to  handle. 

Diphtheria  in  fowls,  as  in  people, 
carries  an  excessively  fetid,  pene- 
trating odor,  even  if  there  is  but 
one  case  in  a  whole  flock;  and  if 
it  is  not  run  down  and  the  individ- 
ual found  it  spreads  alarmingly  fast 
and  is  almost  sure  death.    This  dis- 


ease is  more  common  among  fowls 
than  many  suspect.  I  feel  sure  that 
it  is  carried  into  flocks  of  poultry  by 
wild  birds,  because  I  have  had  it  in 
one  yard  when  there  was  not  a  trace 
of  it  in  another  only  a  short  dis- 
tance away. 

By  killing  and  burning  the  car- 
casses of  all  that  showed  symptoms 
of  the  disease  I  quelled  it  right  in 
the  yard  where  it  commenced.  The 
job  was  one  not  exempt  from  dan- 
ger, for  all  these  things  are  trans- 
missible to  '  human  beings.  The 
hands  should  be  disinfected  after 
handling  the  fowls.  Any  simple  home 
disinfectant  will  do.  but  it  should  be 
strong  enough  to  remove  the  smell. 
For  disinfecting  drinking  vessels, 
feed  troughs,  or  any  other  articles 
for  the  fowl  a  small  mop,  a  can  of 
lye  and  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  are 
as  good  as  anything.  Sal  soda  is 
about  as  effective  as  lye  and  cheaper. 
Keep  the  hands  out  of  both  and  use 
the  mop.  Rinse  out  and  vou  can 
feel  sure  the  article  is  clean. 

TURKEY  WEIGHT  COMPARISONS. 

Now,  when  we  have  need  for  every 
ounce  of  food  that  can  be  put 
into  form  for  human  consumption, 
whether  ground  by  mills  or  gizzards, 
it  is  the  soundest  economy  to  let 
the  young  turkeys  live  through  the 
fall  bug-  and  seed-hunting  season. 

A  young  gobbler  that  weighs  ten 
pounds  in  October  will  weigh  twelve 
or  thirteen  sixty  days  later  if  given 
a  little  extra  feed  along  toward  the 
end  of  that  period.  A  hen  in  the 
same  time  will  fill  out  from  seven 
pounds  to  nine  or  ten.  Such  satis- 
factory gains  can  be  made  at  no 
other  time  in  the  bird's  life.  It  is 
the  season  when  nature  is  preparing 
for  winter.  The  turkey  hasn't  learned 
to  depend  on  the  farmer's  grain  bins. 

The  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
suggests  that  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  favorable  season  for 
putting  on  gains  that  no  young  tur- 
key hens  weighing  less  than  six 
pounds  dressed  should  be  marketed. 
Young  gobblers  should  be  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  dress  at  least  eight 
pounds  before  being  sold.  Let  the 
turkeys  develop  and  grow  fat. 

DON'T  MOVE  LAYING  STOCK. 

The  moving  of  hens  and  pullets 
that  are  getting  ready  to  lay  should 
be  done  early  in  the  season.  It  is 
poor  policy  to  move  laying  stock  in 
the  late  summer  and  fall  when  eggs 
are  scarce  and  high.  A  little  fore- 
thought about  these  things  is  worth 
a  lot  of  after-thought.  If  you  want 
to  prevent  pullets  and  hens  from 
laying,  keep  them  on  the  move  from 
one  house  to  another.  The  fancier 
who  is  aiming  for  size  and  to  hold 
the  pullet  bloom  on  his  birds  is  do- 
ing this  moving  stunt  on  business 
principles,  but  the  man  who  is  look- 
ing for  eggs  to  pay  his  feed  bills 
does  it  regardless  of  anything  but 
just  lack  of  knowledge  or  common 
sense. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

BABY  CHIt'KS! — Booking  orders  for  Janu- 
ary-February delivery.  Reserve  yours  and  be 
forehanded.  Poultry  means  business  to  you. 
Efficiency  in  labor,  housing,  feeding  and  stock 
means  profit.  We  are  talking-  stock-quality- 
pnee.  sure  and  sale  delivery.  Our  large 
plant,  handled  efficiently,  on  a  fair-play  basis 
insures  your  good  will — that's  our  aim.  and 
we  want  you  to  send   for  our  cireul.u-.  ask 

Questions,  ret  acquainted.    We  specialize  in 

R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Black  Minorcas.  White.  Brown  and  Buff  Lee- 
horns.  The  Mission  Hatehery.  Box  17.  Camp- 
Mi.  Cal. 


K<;<;s,  MKAT.  GOING  HIGHER! — Great 
shortage.  Big  profit  for  years  Bure  on  really 
heavy  laying  strains.  Our  200-'J00  egg-  Lee- 
horns.  Anconaa,  Reds.  Rooks.  Minorcas  Wy- 
andottes.  Orpingtons,  ducks,  turkeys,  are  more 
profitable  now  than  ever,  clearing  $j  yearly. 
Some  beat  Government  trap-nested  hens.  280- 
"x.'t-oggs.  Hundreds  breeders:  laying,  younger 
pullets;  thousands  chicks  weekly;  reasonable. 
Chicks  scarce.  Few  open  dates  winter,  spring 
delivery,  last  year's  prices  J.  Beeson.  Pasa- 
dena. Cal. 


BAKRKI)  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Winners  at 
leading-  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden.  Box  396.  Los 
Gatos.  Cal. 


PRl'SSIAN  HILL  POULTRY  RANCH — Blue 
Andalusians.  pens,  trios,  pairs,  cockerels. 
Black  Minorcas,  trios,  pairs,  cockerels.  Barred 
Rock  cockerels.  Prices  low.  Geo.  I.  Wright, 
Prop..  R.  F   D.,  Mokelumne  Hill,  Cal. 


WHITE  CHINA  GEESE — the  best  geese  in 
California.  Lay  more  eggs,  finer  grained  meat 
and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  varieties.  Trio. 
$20 — commencing  to  lay  now.  Susan  Sways- 
good.  Pomona. 

PUREBRED  Brown  Leg-horn  Cockerels,  95 
each.    Geo.  Loomis.  Albion,  Cal. 


EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-I.AY,  Hoganized  and 
trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Cockerels; 
Eggs.      Fairmead    Poultry    Farm.  Fairmead, 

Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from  heavy 
laying  (Hoganized)  stock.  $15  per  100.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery. 
108  Sixth  street.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


LAST  FALL  CHICKS  IN  OCTOBER — Book- 
ing orders  for  spring  deliveries.  Several  va- 
rieties. Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY'  TOMS  and 

hens  lor  sale.  Order  now  before  prices  ad- 
vance. Also  Collie  dogs  for  herding.  John 
G.  Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


CHICKENS,     DICKS,     GEESE,  GUINEAS, 

Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  646  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.  


B1  1  I    OKl'IM.TIINS.  Ill  FT  IX  (  K>.  I'.Ot  K- 

BON    RED  TURKEY'S — The    Ferris  Ranch, 

R.  2,  B.  144D.  Pomona,  Cal. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — Order  now  and 
we'll  reserve  them  until  January  1st.  Mrs. 
Geo.  F.  Smith.  Hardwick.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUR- 
KEY'S— The  best  in  the  West.  Geo.  A.  Smith 
&  Son.  Corcoran.  Cal. 


ALBERT    M.    HART.    CLEMENTS,    CAL. — 

Breeder  and  shipper  of  bronze  turkeys.  


roiflfrrmi 


Sold  by 
Mtsl  Dealers 


4  TooIm  That  Fit  on  I 

Handle.    Can  be  set 

at  any  angle. 
Sm«  stoop- 
ing and 
bending. 


Schoener 
adjustable  garden 
tools  arc  sold  by  most 
dealers.   If  your  dealer 
i-annnt  supply  you,  let 
us  know,  and  we'll  tell  you  where; 
to  get  them.    IlluttraUd  Felder  en  Deque*!. 
..„    SCHOENER  MFC.  CO., 
412  setjpener  Bldg  ,  St.  Cloud, 


Going  to  Brood 

CHICKS? 

Then  send  for  the  latest 
KRESKY  catalogue,  20.  Our 
latest  development  of  the 
Liberty  Stove  has  'em  all  beaten. 
Economy,  Efficiency,  Convenient 

Kresky  Brooder 
Stove  Factory 

Petaluma,  -  Cal. 


Chickens  Sick?— Use  Germozone 

Roup  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sorehead  limber  neck,  etc 
At  dealers  or  postpaid 76  cts.  with  5  book  Poultry  Library. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Dept.  428  OMAHA.  NEB. 


Zn/COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

W    & m  ^ATER  KG  PRODUCTION 
/e.    ^ff  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
t^LSftw'CHICKENS  FROM 
fcrfftSHELL  TO  MARKET" 


CASH  PAID  FOR  TURKEYS 
and  Poultry 

Ship  direct  to  the  largest  exclusive  wholesale  poultry  house  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  receive  highest  prices,  honest  weights,  and  an  imme- 
diate return. 

Thirteen  years  in  the  same  location.  You  take  no  chances  in  shipping 
us.   Vou  are  assured  a  square  deal. 

NATIONAL  POULTRY  CO.,  Inc. 

607  EAST  THIRD  STREET  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Reference:  Citizens  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles.  Your  own  banker 
can  tell  you  who  we  are. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 
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MY  SERVICE  PLN. 


I  wear  a  little  service  pin 
With  double  stars  of  blue; 

It  rests  by  day,  it  rests  by  night 

Upon  my  heart,  and  holds  it  tight, 
And  pins  it  through  and  through — 

My  precious  little  service  pin 
With  double  stars  of  blue. 

I  read  of  battles  nobly  won. 
Of  flags  unfurled  to  view; 

'Twixt  hope  and  fears,  'twixt  pride 
and  tears, 
My  soul  is  torn  in  two. 

I  clasp  my  little  service  pin 
With  double  stars  of  blue. 

And    then   I   read    how   men  have 
died — 

Right  valiant  men  and  true — 
I  bow  my  head  before  the  dead 

Those  stars  of  golden  hue. 
"Still  keep,  O  God,  my  service  pin 

With  double  stars  of  blue!" 

— Mary- Putnam  Hart. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  PUMPKIN  PIE. 


Polly  and  Patty  had  come  from 
the  city  to  spend  a  month  with 
grandpa  and  grandma  at  Hope  Farm. 
Polly  and  Patty  thought  Hope  Farm, 
with  its  big  orchards,  the  very  nicest 
place  in  the  world.  Of  one  thing  in 
particular  they  were  quite  sure — in 
no  other  place  in  the  world  were 
there  such  pumpkin  pies  made  as 
those  grandma  made. 

She  made  them  every  Saturday 
because  the  minister  came  to  tea 
every  Sunday  after  he  had  driven 
eight  miles  to  preach  his  afternoon 
sermon,  and  he  was  very  fond  of 
pumpkin  pie.  Patty  and  Polly  thought 
it  such  fun  to  help  grandma  make 
her  pies.  They  were  very  good  little 
cooks  themselves  for  ten-year-old 
twins.  Mother  Rogers  had  seen  to 
that. 

Early  one  Saturday  morning  word 
came  that  Uncle  John  Rogers  down 
at  Clifton  had  fallen  and  broken  his 
leg.  Grandpa  and  grandma  got  ready 
in  a  great  flurry  and  drove  straight- 
way to  Clifton,  leaving  Polly  and 
Patty  to  keep  house  until  they  should 
return  at  night.  Patty  and  Polly 
were  very  sorry  about  Uncle  John, 
but  they  were  greatly  elated  over 
being  left  to  keep  house. 

"It  makes  one  feel  so  responsible," 
said  Patty,  who  liked  to  drag  in  a 
big  word  now  and  then  when  no 
grown  folks  were  by  to  laugh  at  her. 

"But,"  said  Polly,  soberly,  "what 
about  the  minister's  pumpkin  pie?" 

What,  indeed?  But  Patty  was 
equal  to  the  problem. 

"I  shall  make  the  pumpkin  pies," 
she  said. 

"Oh!"  Polly  was  almost  scared. 
She  was  never  so  daring  as  Patty. 
"What  if  you  spoil  them?" 

"I  won't  spoil  them.  You  must 
help  me.     I  am  sure  I  can  make 


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST— the  light  of  Rights!  A 

lantern  that  fighte  with  comrnon  matches 
just  like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline, 
giving-  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

Most'  Brilliant  Light  Made 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less  than  one-third 
of  a  cent  per  hour.  Safer  than 
the  safest  oil  lantern.  The 

(ojeman 
Quick-lito 

So  -wicks  to  trim  —  No 
_  obca  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
spill  —  no  danger  if  tipped 
over. 

J—  will  last  a  lit etuns . 

Write  our  office  for 
Catalog  21-R.  W. 
Cole  late  &  Sales  Co.. 
1216-18-20  E.  41st  St. 
Demonstration-room 
326  So.  Hill  St. 


them  all  right.  I  know  just  how 
grandma  goes  about  it." 

So  the  two  little  maids  put  on 
very  bright,  clean,  new  gingham 
aprons  and  ran  down  to  the  corn 
field  behind  the  big  fir  grove.  Polly 
was  always  a  little  frightened  to  go 
through  that  grove,  it  was  so  thick 
and  gloomy,  but  Patty  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing.  The  pumpkins  were 
there,  round  and  yellow  as  gold,  and 
the  twins  picked  the  best  and  ripest 
to  make  their  pie. 

Patty  having  rolled  her  sleeves 
high  above  her  dimpled  elbows, 
peeled  and  diced  the  pumpkin  and 
put  it  on  to  stew.  She  could  not 
find  the  granite  saucepan  grandma 
always  used,  but  Patty  was  not  to 
be  stuck  by  a  trifle  like  that.  She 
stewed  the  pumpkin  in  a  round 
granite  milk-pan  and  it  served  the 
purpose  very  well. 

Meanwhile,  Polly  had  hunted  the 
haymow  for  fresh  eggs,  had  fallen 
through  a  hole  into  the  calf  pen  and 
nearly  frightened  the  spotted  calf  to 
death.  But  she  found  the  eggs  and 
brought  them  in  triumph  to  Patty. 

Patty  made  the  crust  while  Polly 
watched  her.  Patty  clean  forgot  to 
put  any  baking  powder  in,  but  Polly 
remembered  it  just  in  the  nick  of 
time.  Then  they  strained  the  pump- 
kin and  beat  it  up  with  eggs  and 
sugar  and  milk  and  cornstarch,  and 
dusted  in  the  cinnamon  and  nutmeg 
and  ginger  very  carefully,  for  the 
minister  was  very  particular  about 
the  flavoring  of  his  pies.  Polly  and 
Patty  both  tasted  the  mixture  and 
pronounced  it  all  right  and  just  like 
grandma's.  Then  they  popped  the 
pies  into  the  oven,  and  when  they 
came  out  they  were  golden  brown 
and  looked  delicious.  So  delighted 
was  Patty  that  she  danced  around 
the  kitchen  three  times  waving  a 
holder  aloft. 

Grandma  was  very  much  surprised 
when  she  came  home  and  saw  the 
pumpkin  pies.  Secretly  she  doubted 
if  the  pies  could  be  good  enough  to 
put  before  the  minister;  but  she  was 
careful  not  to  hurt  the  twins'  feel- 
ings by  saying  so,  and  anyway  there 
was  nothing  else  for  him  this  time. 

That  night  Patty  had  a  terrible 
nightmare  and  woke  up  Polly  to  tell 
her  about  it. 

"Polly,  I  dreamed  that  we  put 
mustard  in  those  pies  instead  of  gin- 
ger!    Oh,  we  didn't — did  we?" 

"No,  of  course  not,"  answered 
Polly,  reassuringly,  and  went  right 
to  sleep  again. 

But  Patty  couldn't  sleep.  She  was 
afraid  she  would  dream  that  terrible 
dream  again. 

Next  afternoon  after  preaching  the 
minister  came.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished his  second  helping  of  pie  he 
said  politely: 

"Your  pumpkin  pies  are  always 
delicious,  Mrs.  Rogers,  but  you  have 
surpassed  yourself  in  this  one.  It 
is  the  most  delicious  I  ever  ate." 

Grandma's  eyes  twinkled. 

"I'm  sorry  I  can't  claim  the  credit 
for  it,"  she  said.    "Patty  made  it." 

Patty  blushed  scarlet  beneath  the 
minister's  eye. 

"Polly  helped  me,"  she  said  hon- 
estly. 

And  the  minister — he  had  driven 
eight  miles,  you  know,  and  preached 
a  long  sermon,  and  his  wife  never 
made  pumpkin  pies — took  a  third 
helping. — L.  M.  Montgomery. 


DISTRIBUTION   OF  HOME  CARD 
POSTPONED. 


Because  of  the  prevalence  of  influ- 
enza, the  Food  Administration  has 
postponed  the  distribution  of  the 
new  Home  Card  until  the  first  week 
in  December.  In  California  this 
work  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  woman  directors  and  in  prep- 
aration for  the  actual  distribution 
an  army  of  nearly  12,000  women 
has  been  organized.  Under  the  re- 
vised plan  Sunday,  December  1,  will 
be  Conservation  Sunday.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  new  Home  Card  will 
begin  Monday,  December  2. 


Your  guarantee  of 
real  winter  under- 
wear  satisfaction 


PUT  the  fleecy  warmth  of  Hanes 
Heavy  Winter  Weight  Union 
Suits  or  Shirts  and  Drawers  next 
to  your  skin — and,  you're  fit  to  face 
the  stiffest  blast  the  North  can  let 
fly!  Get  the  friendly  hug  of  the 
elastic  knit,  long-fibre  cotton,  and 
prove  how  perfectly  Hanes  gives- 
and-takes  with  every  body  move- 
ment! 


Greatest  winter  underwear 
sold  at  popular  prices: 


Shirt* 
and 

Drawers 


Union 
Suits 


EL  A  ST/C  AW/  7 


Underwear 


Realize  what  Hanes  offers  you 
at  a  popular  price:  guaranteed 
unbreakable  seams;  elastic  tailored 
collarette  that  cannot  gap;  pearl  buttons  that  are  sewed  on  for  keeps! 
And,  behind  them  all  stands  Hanes  workmanship — perfect  knitting,  tailor- 
ing and  finishing — an  unbreakable  combination ! 

Illustrated  above  are  Hanes  Shirts  and  Drawers — for  many  years  the 
American  standard  at  popular  prices!  Note  the  snug-fitting,  three-button, 
sateen  waistband. 

Greatest  underwear  for  boys!  Hanes  Boys'  Union  Suits  exceed  in 
quality,  workmanship  and  service  any  boys'  underwear  we  have  ever  seen. 
They  combine  the  features  of  men's  union  suits  with  the  cosiest  warmth. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  Hanes,  write  us  at  once. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

New  York  Office,  366  Broadway 

Warning  to  the  Trade — Any  garment  offered  as  Hanes 
is  a   substitute  unless  it  bears  the  "Hanes"  label. 


Get  This  FREE  Catalog  of  Over 
Half  a  Thousand  Home= Gifts 

This  practical  Christmas,  try  combining  Christmas-giving  with  Home- 
Making.  Write  for  our  big  new,  FREE  catalog  of  FURNITURE  and 
HOME-FURNISHINGS  and  choose  from  over  half  a  thousand  articles 
for  the  home. 

Home-Gifts  are  satisfying  and  in  most  instances  can  be  enjoyed  by 
ALL  the  family,  especially  such  articles  as  a  phonograph,  piano,  new  rugs, 
new  curtains,  a  tea-wagon;  deep,  comfortable  rocker;  a  library  table,  and 
numerous  other  home-furnishing  items. 

To  assure  the  arrival  of  the  chosen  gift  in  time  for  Christmas — WRITE 
T'ODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG.  Be  sure  to  address  Mail  Order  Di- 
vision No.  23. 


724  to  738 
South 
BROADWAY 


LOS  ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


'The  Simplest  Thing:  in  the  World" 


LIBERTY  FUEL 


That  Which  Produces  Most,  costs 
Least  and  Wastes  Nothing. 

The  world's  greatest  tragedy  has  borrowed  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  the  miners  of  coal  who  produced  our  fuel  in  abundance.  Great 
necessities  have  depleted  the  supply — it  is  not  normal,  the  price  is 
consequently  high.  So  why  continue  to  struggle  against  odds  that 
be  easily  avoided? 

In  the  perfect  ion  of  combustion  as  produced  by  the  "PREMIER" 
Burner,  the  result  is  a  clean  oil-gas  greater  in  heat  units  than  any 
other  fuel  and  for  less  money.  A  good  fire  at  your  command — an 
unlimited  fuel  supply  in  the  abundance  of  common  Kerosene  oil — 
Liberty  Fuel. 

Ask  for  drawing  like  your  stove  and  circular  "B."    Be  sure  and  give 
size  and  style  of  stove. 

Burner  alone  is  $5.00  —  Complete  outfit.  $9.85 
The  Burner  is  Fullv  Guaranteed  and  Preuaid  Anywhere 
DuaimUu  Duvhaw  pn       Home  Office  246  So.  Spring  St., 

Premier  Burner  uoM  los  angeles,     .  cal. 
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Agricultural  Summary 


Sky-High  Egg  Prices  Explained. 

The  U.  S.  Food  Administration, 
replying  to  protests  from  various  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  against 
the  recent  record-breaking  prices  of 
eggs,  says  the  present  abnormal  price 
of  fresh  eggs  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  pro- 
duction and  the  only  chance  for  a 
decrease  in  price  during  the  influ- 
enza epidemic  is  for  well  persons  to 
eat  either  cold  storage  eggs  or  none 
at  all.  so  that  sick  people  may  be 
able  to  obtain  more.  Retailers  are 
not  permitted  to  make  more  than 
7%C  per  dozen  on  fresh  eggs  and 
wholesalers  not  more  than  6  per 
cent.  For  instance,  fresh  eggs  were 
retailing  in  San  Francisco  today  at 
93c  per  dozen.  Eighty-one  cents  of 
this  went  to  the  producer  and  the 
balance  is  the  approved  and  regu- 
lated margins  allowed  to  cover  the 
cost  of  handling  and  wholesale 
and  retail  distribution.  Undoubt- 
edly the  normal  demand  for  fresh 
eggs  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  Spanish  influenza  epidemic, 
as  sick  persons  require  fresh  eggs. 
There  is  no  scarcity  of  storage 
eggs.  Cold  storage  eggs  are  equal 
in  food  value  and  wholesomeness 
to  the  fresh  product.  Their  pal- 
atibility  is  a  matter  of  personal 
taste.  Many  regard  them  to  be 
equally  as  palatable  as  fresh  eggs 
in  every  way.  No  intelligent  com- 
parison of  prices  of  fresh  eggs  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  other  cities 
can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  pub- 
lished quotations  because  conditions 
are  different.  Fresh  California  white 
eggs  are  in  great  demand  in  New 
York  City,  selling  at  prices  above 
California  prices.  Published  crit- 
icisms of  the  price  of  California  eggs 
as  compared  with  Eastern  prices 
have  been  based  on  a  misconception 
of  the  Eastern  quotations.  In  sum- 
ming up,  Food  Administration  of- 
ficials urged  housewives  to  use  the 
storage  eggs  as  much  as  possible, 
particularly  in  cooking,  so  that  the 
demand  on  fresh  eggs  would  be 
lessened  with  a  probability  of  a  de- 
crease in  price. 

The  Barley  Growers'  Dilemma. 

Barley  growers  are  confronted 
with  an  awkward  situation — in- 
creased production,  a  falling  off  in 
the  use  of  barley  as  a  breadstuff, 
through  the  better  production  of 
wheat,  a  disappearance  of  the  de- 
mand from  brewers,  difficulties  in 
transportation  and  the  necessary  re- 
strictions of  the  Food  Administration 
says  the  Wells  Fargo  National  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  in  a  review  of  the 
business  outlook.  These  influences 
have  resulted  in  large  quantities  of 
barley  still  being  held  in  first  hands, 
bringing  about  a  heavy  demand  in 
certain  districts  for  funds  with 
which  to  carry  them.  This  crop  from 
a  monetary  standpoint  is  the  third 
most  important  in  the-  State,  being 
exceeded  only  by  hay  and  beans  in 
the  order  mentioned.  The  total  pro- 
duction for  1918  amounts  to  34,060,- 
000  Bushels,  which  if  it  could  be 
marketed  at  present  quotations 
would  put  into  circulation  approxi- 
mately $30,000,000. 

Mixed  Varieties  Hurt  Grapefruit 

The  reputation  of  California  grape- 
fruit has  been  injured  by  the  fact 
that  the  Marsh  variety,  the  only  im- 
portant variety  now  grown  in  the 
State,  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
strains,  according  to  a  statement  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  No 
recognition  previously  had  been 
made  of  these  strains,  and  the  mar- 
keting of  fruits  of  the  various 
strains  some  of  which  are  of  a  de- 
cidedly inferior  nature,  in  the  same 
packages,  has  caused  a  handicap 
both  to  growers  and  consumers. 

Rice  Interests  Active. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
new  mills,  practically  all  the  Califor- 
nia mills  are  now  running.  The 
present  estimate  of  the  California 
crop  is  3.500.000  sacks  of  100  pounds 
each.  Judging  from  samples  received 
in  San  Francisco,  the  quality  will  be 
much  better  than  last  year. 

Army  Stocked  Up  With  Cheese 

The  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration states  that,  the  needs  of  the 
army  for  cheese  are  supplied. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  divert  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Price*  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  November  6,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

The  Food  Administration  Grain  Cor- 
poration announces  tlmt  It  has  officially 
advised  all  mills,  warehouses  and  grain 
dealers  that,  effective  November  4.  191S, 
it  is  permitted  that  sales  of  wheat  may 
be  made  for  feeding  use.  This  ruling, 
therefore,  rescinds  the  special  license  reg- 
ulations of  the  Food  Administration,  which 
prohibited  wheat  to  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  milling.  The  removal  of 
this  restriction  against  the  feeding  of 
wheat  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
poultry  sections  particularly,  as  well  as 
to  (he  other  feeding  industries  generally. 

The  following  are  Government  prices 
per  bushel  for  wheat  in  bulk  at  San 
Francisco.  The  quotation  for  recleaned 
is  t he  price  per  hundred  and  the  charges 
are  strictly  regulated  by  the  Government. 
Per  carload  the  quotation  is  $4.15.  Less 
than  carload  lots  is  $4.25. 
Per  bushel — 

No.   1   hard  $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1   soft   2.18 

No.  2    2.18 

No.  3   2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do.  No.  2   2.13 

do.  No.  2  A   2.09 

Recleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California  Blnestem   $4.15(5/4.25 

Early  Bnart    4.15(5425 

BARLEY. 

The  barley  market  remains  unchanged. 
There  is  very  little  demand.  As  one 
dealer  sizes  the  situation,  a  bid  of  $2.05 
would  probably  find  no  sellers  and  an 
offer  to  sell  at  $2.12'4  would  probably  find 
|  no  buyers. 
Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.05r52.12K 

OATS. 

While  the  Inquiry  for  seed  oats  remains 
very  small,  it  is  believed  that  the  recent 
rains  have  put  the  ground  in  such  condi- 
tion that  a  demand  for  seed  is  bound  to 
develop  in  a  short  time.  Feed  oats  con- 
linue  quiet. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.3O<5'2.40 

lied   for  seed    2.80(33.00 

Blact  for  seed    2.80(3  3.00 

Recleaned  Reil  or  Black  fur  seed  .1.35(5 3.50 

CORN. 

Nothing  developed  in  the  corn  situation 
this  week.  Dealers  say  there  is  no  new 
corn  in  sight  for  Immediate  shipment.  On 
Tuesday  of  tills  week  from  SU'{.«5  to  $3.75 
was  asked  on  the  exchange,  but  no  sales 
arc  reported  at  this  figure. 

II  \Y 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
044  tons,  compared  with  S52  tons.  These 
are  small  shipments  for  the  present  pe- 
riod. However,  they  have  been  sufficient 
to  meet  all  demands.  The  Government 
will  doubtless  be  a  heavy  buyer  through- 
out the  .season.  Whether  the  war  ends 
soon  or  not.  it  is  not  believed  that  it  will 
dispose  of  its  stock  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Wheat  No.  1   $20.00(3)28.00 

do.  No.  2   20.O0rfr24.00 

Choice  tame  oat    25.00(3 27.50 

Wild  oat.  new    30.00322.00 


Barley,  new    20.00@22.00 

Alfalfa    )  x.oOfti  22.00 

Stock    is.00r3  2l.00 

Barley  straw   50®  .80 

FEEDSTCFFS. 

Rolled  barley  and  oats  are  again  weaker, 
probably  owing  to  the  general  business 
conditions,  oilcake  is  again  on  the  mar- 
ket in  sufficient  quantity  to  permit  of  a 
quotation  and  the  first  sales  were  made 
at  $77. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $35.0TX3:.'*5.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal  Nominal 

Cracked  corn   $S(J.0Or5  ss.oo 

Oilcake    77.00<5>7N.00 

Rolled  barley    45.0O(3>47.00 

Rolled  oats   55.00(5>57.00 

Bran,  carload  lots  In  S.  F  None  offered 

Mixed  feed,  do.  do  None  offered 

Middlings,  do,  do  None  offered 

POTATOES,   ONIONS,  ETC. 

The  green  vegetable  market  has  been 
more  seriously  affected  by  the  influenza 
epidemic  than  any  other.  The  Colombo 
market,  where  most  of  the  green  vege- 
tables are  handled,  is  at  present  open 
only  three  times  a  week.  Beans,  summer 
squash  and  lettuce  show  a  decided  In- 
crease in  prices.  Cucumbers  also  are 
higher.  Okra  Is  now  sold  exclusively  by 
the  box  and  ranges  in  price  from  $1  to 
$1.25.  Potatoes  are  quiet.  A  few  Idahos 
have  been  received  and  sold  from  $2  to 
$2.10.  Some  from  Marin  and  Sonoma 
counties  were  also  on  the  market,  selling 
from  $1.25  to  $1.05.  The  onion  market  Is 
practically  dead. 

String  beans   7(5,0e 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  7(3 !V 

Pole  beans   OW-o 

Carrots,  per  sack   <!5cfi?$l  00 

Rhubarb.  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.00(31 ,28 

Summer  squash    1.00(31.50 

Pumpkins   75«?90e 

Cucumbers.  Alameda,  lugs   $1.00r3l1.7C» 

Eggplant,  per  box  75e«ff$1.oo 

Livingston   $1.25 

Lettuce.  Sacramento,  doz  SBttMOc 

Celery,  bunch   20@25c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate — 

Bay   $1.0001.50 

I'olatoes — 

Garnet,  Chile,  on  street  None 

Whites   $1.65@1.D0 

Sweets,  per  sack    3.25((J3.50 

Onions — 

River   Reds   None 

Yellows   -.  75cr3$1.00 

Australian   Browns   75c(5$1.00 

Garlic,  new   15@20e 

Green  corn.  Alameda,  per  sack. ...  Nominal 
Okra.  box   $1.00(3:1  25 

be  w  a 

The  bean  market  continues  weak,  with 
lower  quotations  on  nil  active  descrip- 
tions. Cranberry  beans  appear  to  be  the 
weakest  of  the  list  and  are  quoted  at  a 
decline   of  50c. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $7.25(5'7.."iO 

Blackeves.  new  crop    f>.25<31fl.40 

Cranberry  beans    S.50ff?S.75 

I.imns  (south,  recleaned  I.  new 

crop   $10.50 

Pinks   $0.«0(3?7.00 

Red  kidnevs   '.  Nominal 

Mexican  Reds  $7.00(517  25 

Teparv  beans    0.25(50.50 

Garhanzns    8.00(5:8.75 

Large  whites,  new  crop   &2508.4O 

Small  whites,  new  crop   !>.40(3»O.CO 

POCXTRY. 

The  poultry  mnrket  is  steady,  with  de- 
mand good.  The  arrival  of  two  carloads 
of  Eastern  poultry,  mostly  hens,  tended 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  J.  E.  Nagle. 


Sacramento,  November  5,  1018. 

Daring  the  past  week  the  quality  of  the 
grapes  offered  for  sale  in  most  of  the 
Eastern  markets  showed  considerable 
weakness  as  compared  to  the  week  pre- 
vious and  this  class  of  stock  met  with 
sluggish  sale  and  distribution  to  the  con- 
sumer. Good,  hard-keeping  stock,  how- 
ever, met  a  sharp  demand  on  an  advanc- 
ing market.  In  fact,  t lie  highest  sales  of 
the  season  ruled  in  Atlantic  seaboard  mar- 
kets during  this  past  week  on  fancy  fruit. 

There  seems  to  lie  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  the  trade  to  take  hold  of  grapes  packed 
in  sawdust,  as  most  of  the  stock  was 
packed  after  the  rain  and  the  condition 
on  opening  lias  been  found  to  be  onlv  fair. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
grape  crop  has  been  packed  in  crates, 
there  seems  to  lie  an  increasing  demand 
and  preference  for  lugs.  What  effect  this 
will  have  upon  the  general  output  next 
season  cannot  lie  determined  at  this  time, 
but  this  style  of  package  has  met  with 
favor  among  the  trade  during  the  past 
few  weeks. 


The  shipments  en  route  are  very  light 
and  the  season  can  now  be  considered  as 
practically  closed,  with  a  few  straggling 
cars  from  districts  that  have  not  Deen 
affected  by  the  rains. 

Averages  for  the  week: 

New  York :  Grapes  —  Emperor,  kegs 
$4.10,  drums  $5.14.  crates  $2.14:  Malaga, 
$1.8.",:  Muscat.  $1.48:  Tokay.  $1.68:  Corni- 
chon,  $2.25:  Alicante  Bouchet,  $1.81.  Pears 
— B.  Clairgeau.  $4.16:  Winter  Nells,  $2.33; 
E.  Buerre.  $3.12:  Glout  Morcean.  $3.55. 

Chicngo:  Grapes — Emperor,  $1.74;  Cor- 
nichon.  $1.80:  Malaga.  $1.81;  Tokay,  $1.70. 
Pears— Winter  Nelis,  $2.70. 

Boston:  Grapes— Tokay.  $2.18:  Cornl- 
chon.  $2.40;  Malaga.  $2.12;  Emperors, 
crates  $2.41,  drums  $5.65:  Zlnfandels,  $1.55. 
Pears — Glout  Morceau,  $3.32;  Winter  Nells, 
$2.77;   B.  Clairgeau,  $4.80. 

Shipments  from  October  25  to  November 
2.  inclusive:  57  pears,  1080  grapes.  Ship- 
ments to  date.  1918  :  24,000  cars  (incom- 
plete). Shipments  to  date,  1917:  22.242 
cars. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


I.os  Angeles.  November  4,  1918. 
November  marks  the  end  of  the  Valen- 
cia and  the  beginning  of  the  navel  ship- 
ping season,  indeed,  it  closes  the  old 
and  opens  the  new  citrus  year.  The  past 
was  a  year  of  low  production  and  high 
prices.  The  output  of  navel  oranges  In 
Southern  California,  the  principal  source 
of  supply,  was  20  per  cent,  and  of  Va- 
lencias  40  per  cent  of  the  previous  year's 
shipments.  Had  the  monetary  returns 
been  more  evenly  distributed,  the  season 
would  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  the 
growers.  It  is  reported  that  $10  a  box 
became  the  average  price  level  on  Valen- 


cias  in  Eastern  markets,  and  a  few  fancy 
lots  brought  over  $19. 

Picking  and  packing  of  the  new  sea- 
son's navels  have  already  started  in  the 
protected  nooks  of  Tulare  county's  foot- 
hills— about  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 
The  quality  of  the  new  fruit  is  excellent. 
Orchard  crop  sales  are  reported  on  a 
basis  of  5c  to  ■>'  •'■  a  pound  spot  cash  on 
trees.  A  good-looking  holiday  market  is 
in  sight,  but  it  will  be  some  weeks  be- 
fore the  new  price  situation  Is  disclosed. 

The  lemon  market  continues  strong. 
Wliile  the  supply  Is  good,  the  prevalence 
of  the  iufluenza  stimulates  the  demand. 


to  bring  quotations  on  this  description  to 
a  lower  figure.  It  is  conceded  that  last 
week's  quotation  was  abnormal,  but  it 
was  maintained  by  the  abnormal  demand. 
Fryers  were  particularly  strong  this  week, 
as  they  were  scarce. 

Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  32@35e 

do,    old   32r5!33c 

do.  dressed,  old   40® 42c  1 

Broilers,  1V4  to  2  lbs  39ra42c 

do,  1%  Iba  43c 

do.  *4  to  1>4  lbs  4Sc 

Fryers   ,TSo- 

II ens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  40c 

do,  Leghorn   40c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   .87®3Se 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  24c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  27@28e 

do,  old.  per  lb  25c 

Squabs,  per  lb  BBttflOc 

Ducks   29 (2 30c 

do.  old   .'  25«?27c 

Belirlan  hares   21(32Vc 

Jack  rabbits   $2.60@3.00 

BITTER. 

The  butter  quotation  on  Monday  was 
placed  a  cent  lower  than  the  previous 
week.  Liberal  withdrawals  from  storage 
have  been  going  on  this  week  and  the 
storage  holdings  are  reported  to  be  at  a 
lower  ebb  than  any  other  period  this  sea- 
son. Consumers  have  been  cntting  down 
purchases  and  this  is  having  an  effect. 

Thn.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   00     00     00    »  60 

Prime  first  50     50     59  Nora  

Firsts   58     58     58  Nom.  .. 

.  EGG  8. 

Eggs  have  apparently  reached  about  the 
top  of  the  market  for  the  present.  After 
a  steady  advance  in  price  for  several 
weeks,  extras  touched  88c  and  remained 
there  three  days.  Then  a  quotation  of 
88i/-c  was  made  and  the  next  day  the 
price  fell  off  2c.  The  high  price  was 
again  reached  on  Monday  of  this  week, 
but  today  the  price  receded  to  88c.  Eggs 
are  moving  out  of  storage  In  larger  quan- 
tity than  for  some  time  past  and  the  con- 
suming public  is  evidently  learning  of  the 
great  difference  in  prices.  Bggs  from 
Kansas  and  Iowa  are  coming  freely  to- 
this  market,  nearly  half  the  receipts  here 
coming  from  those  States. 

Thn.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  SSH  SO  Mi  98    S8Vi  ..  M 

Extra  lsts   Nominal 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extra  pullets.  .70%  78     79%  8»  7S'4 
CHEESE. 

Oregon  triplets  fancy  again  showed 
weakness  as  the  trade  turned  to  the  Cali- 
fornia descriptions.  California  Cheddar 
is  again  quoted  and  both  fancy  and  first 
California  flats  show  advances  in  prices. 
The  market  as  a  whole  is  strong. 

California  Cheddar,  flats,  fancy  32c 

Fancv  California  flats,  per  lb  34 '.«c 

First' California  flats,  per  lb  32'iiC- 

Callfornla  Y.  A.  fancy  Nominal 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy  .......30c 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  Nominal 

Monterey  cheese   SMtfiC7<- 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Business  was  very  quiet,  but  receipts- 
were  light  and  prices  were  maintained. 
The  berry  market  is  about  over,  and  only 
a  few  berries  have  been  received  since  the- 
rains  of  Sunday.  What  has  come  in  has 
not  been  of  prime  quality. 

Apples   $1.00*52  50 

Peaches.  4-box  crate   None 

Figs,  black,  per  box  None 

do.  double  laver   Nominal 

do.  Single  Row  Whites  Nomina! 

Strawberries,  per  chest  $1©.00®1"00- 

Blackberries,  per  chest   None 

Raspberries,  per  chest  $0.00(5:12.00- 

Plnras   .Nominal 

Cantaloupes,  flats   «.  None 

do,  ponies   Nominal 

do.  standard   Nominal 

Watermelons,  per  lb  Nominal 

Pears.  Bnrtlett.  per  boi   $LS0€i3  00 

Grapes.   Tokay    2.00(32  50 

do.  Muscat    2.25<5  2.50- 

Persimmons    1.00®  100 

Alligator  Pears  .r   3.50(34  on 

<-a  1   1.00(31.25- 

Pomegranates.  per  box  $1.50 

MTKI  8   I  B t  ITS. 

Grapefruit  is  now  coming  in  In  greater 
quantity.  The  quality  Is  reported  excel-i 
lent.  Quotations  were  marked  down  a 
dollar,  with  the  assurance  that  another- 
week  or  ten  days  will  see  them  go  down 
another  dollar.  Lemons  are  still  held  at 
the  high  prices  of  last  week.  The  old 
stock  oranges  are  held  at  previous  high 
prices  and  few  sales  are  made.  At  ai 
wholesale  quotation  of  $12.50,  people  can- 
not buy  except  where  oranges  are  needed 
by  the  sick.  J 

Oranges   $12.50- 

Lemons,  fancy    O.o©- 

do.  choice    7  TO 

do.  standard    O-oO 

Grapefruit   .'  Nominal 

Grapefruit,  new   $3.00(55  00-; 

DRIED  rRlITS. 

The  dried  fruit  market  continues  firm 
with  unchanged  quotations,  except  In  the; 
case  of  apples,  which  are  lower.  Grow-/ 
ers  are  being  offered  13c  to  14c  and  the1 
tendency  seems  downward,  as  the  stock 
is  difficult  to  dispose  of  In  the  face  oM 
lower  prices  in  the  East. 

RI(  I 

Paddy  rice,  1918  crop  $4.3* 

Clear  No.  1,  191S  crop,  at  mill   7.00 

HONEY. 

Some  honey  continues  to  be  received 
from   California   beemen,  and  the  market 

continues  unchanged. 

mm  - 

Wet  Salted  Hides — Taken  off  from  Au- 
gust 1  to  September  1.  all  weights:  No., 
1.  10c;  No.  2,  17c:  No.  3.  18c;  bulls  and 
slags.  No.  1.  15c :  No.  2.  13c;  klpw.  No.  1, 
21c;  No.  2,  IBc:  calf,  under  1»  lbs 
1,  88c;  No.  2,  31c. 

Horse— Dry,  per  lb.:  No.  7,  targe,  $"-'  - 
2.5(1;    medium.    $1 .7: ><(  -'.."-"■ ;    small.  $1 
150;  salted;  $3.004.5.00;  colts,  {SVgfTftc 
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LOS  ANGELES 

Los  Angeled,  November  5,  1918. 
BUTTER. 

'  ruder  light  receipts  prices  held  steady 
fend  demand  very  good  to  the  extent  of 
the  supply.  Receipts  for  the  week  were 
■07,900  pounds,  against  292,400  pounds  the 
Kaine  week  last  year.  To  meet  this  short- 
age there  was  withdrawn  from  cold  stor- 
age during  the  week  48,998  pounds,  leav- 
ing the  cold  storage  holdings  now  201,995 
hounds,  against  18(5,389  pounds  the  same 
Kreek  last  year.  A  good  rain  was  -had 
■Sunday  night  throughout  the  northern 
half  of  California  and  consequently  Mon- 
Hnv  prices  were  lowered  lc. 
\V«  quote — ■ 

California  fresh   creamery  58c 

California  fresh   prime  tirst  56c 

California  fresh  tirst   55c 

I  1918—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Hon. 

Extra   59     59     59     59     59  58 

11917— 

Extra   45     44     44     44     44  44 

EGGS. 

I  The  snap  was  out  of  this  market  the 
fast  week.  The  extreme  high  prices  caus- 
ing a  falling  off  in  consumption.  But 
under  the  continued  liglit  receipts  prices 
[held  steady.  Receipts  of  fresh  eggs  for 
the  week  were  20H0  cases,  against  2170 
Eses  the  same  week  last  year.  To  meet 
ithis  shortage  there  was  taken  from  cold 
Storage  during  the  week  9746  cases,  against 
&123  cases  the  same  week  last  year.  The 
Eld  storage  holdings  are  now  down  to 
■2,410  cases,  against  34,186  cases  the  same 
fweek  last  year.  At  the  high  prices  now 
prevailing  the  consumption  is  light  and 
prices  are  kept  up  by  the  scarcity, 
f  Daily  quotations — 

I  1JM8—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 
JKxtra   78     7S     78     78     78  78 

.  !ase  count  .  .  .70  70  70  70  70  70 
Vul)ets   66     66     66     66     66  68 

fextra'"  58     58     57V2  57%  57%  57% 

■Case  count  ...58  58  57>/2-56  50  56 
•pullets   48     49     49     49     50  50 

VEGETABLES. 
Lighter  offerings  the  past  week  caused 
Wn  firmer  market  for  many  vegetables. 
^Potatoes  and  onions  are  both  a  little 
Hhigher.  Celery  coming  in  slowly  and 
■sharply  higher.  Tomatoes  firm  and  the 
jbest  in  fair  demand.  Lima  beans  coming 
Sin  less  freely  and  higher  and  demand  fair. 
•String  beans  unchanged,  but  sales  slow. 
■Sweet  potatoes  continued  dull.  Cabbage 
Hpteady.  Peppers  higher  and  in  fair  de- 
Biuand.  — 
|  We  quote  from  growers: 

■  Hell   peppers,  per  11)  3@4c 

■Chile  peppers,  per  11)  3®4c 

■  String  beans,  per  11)  5@6c 

•  Lima  beans   4%@5c 

^Potatoes,  northern,  per  cwt  $2.0O@2.25 

do,  Idaho  Russets,  per  cwt   2.10@2.20 

f  Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   1.25®1.40 

l.tlarlic,  per  lb  20c 

fk  Onions — 

i    Australian  Brown,  per  cwt  $1.35(3)1.40 

White  Globe,  per  cwt   1.75(312.25 

SCabbage,  per  100  lbs   1.00(3)1.25 

■  Celery    crate    3.50(3)4.00 

■Tomatoes,  No.  1,  lug  70(3>S0c 

F  do,  No.  2,  lug   25@35c 

POULTRY. 
Not    much   coining  in  and  the  demand 
Ithe  past  week  w:,s  equal  to  the  supply. 

■  Young  stnff  showed  no  change,  but  hens 
■were  higher  all  around  under  an  im- 
lj  proved  demand.    Turkeys  in  fair  demand 

and    steady.     But    few   ducks   and  geese 

■  coming  in  and  but  few  wanted. 

k  The"  following  prices  were  agreed  upon 
list  Friday,  November  1.  and  hold  good 
until  the  coming  Friday: 

■  Broilers,  1@1%   lbs  41c 

Broilers,  1V2@1%   lbs  41c 

IFrvers,  2@3   lbs  33c 

RoasterB  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  30c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  

Hleiis   20®32c 

Tom  turkeys   31rS"^'' 

'  Ducks   V®?? 

i  Geese   

MELONS 

There  were  fair  offerings  of  watermelons 
£«nd  casnbas,  but  as  the  weather  was  much 


cooler  they  were  slow  sale.    The  season  is 
fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
We  quote  from  growers: 

Cnsabas.  per  lb  l@lVic 

Watermelons,  per  100  lbs  50(3  75c 

Honeydew  melons,  jumbo  crate.  .$2.75@3.00 

BEANS. 

There  were  more  bean  offerings  the  past 
week  and  the  market  is  being  hurt  by  the 
influenza.  Buyers  of  all  kinds  hold  back 
and  a  lower  market  prevailed  for  every- 
thing. Limns  were  in  most  request  and 
they  were  in  moderate  demand  only. 

We  quote  from  growers — 

Limas.  per  cwt  $10.00 

Large  while,  per  cwt.  ...:.."   9.00 

Small  white,  per  cwt   S.flO 

Pink,  per  cwt   6.50 

Tepary.  per  cwt   4.50 

Blaekeyes,  per  cwt   5.00 

FRUITS. 

The  tone  of  the  market  the  past  week  was 
firm.  Apples  made  up  most  of  the  offer- 
ings and  were  in  very  good  demand.  Pears 
prettv  much  out  of  the  market;  only  cold 
storage  offering.  Grapes,  too,  are  getting 
scarcer  and  market  higher,  and  demand 
good  for  what  coming  in.  Figs,  too,  are 
higher  under  scarcity.  Quinces  steady  but 
slow  sale.  Pomegranates  steady  and  in 
fair  demand.  Guavas  steady  but  dull. 
Japanese  persimmons  coming  in  more 
freelv  and  meeting  with  fair  sale. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Figs,  Black  Spanish,  per  lb  7<3>9c 

do.  White,  per  lb  7@9c 

Pears,  local,  per  lb  4(35c 

Pears,   Mountain   4@6%c 

Grapes — 

(Malagas,  per  lb  5<3fie 

do.  Rose  Pern,  per  lb  50H6c 

Tokay,  per  lb  o@6c 

Cornichon   4(5>4'/ac 

Apples — 

King  Davids,  4-tier  $2.75 

Black  Twigs,  4-tier    2.75 

Baldwins.  4-tier    2-00 

Bed  Pearmains,  4-tier    3-75 

White  Pearmains,  4-tier    1.75 

Rhode  Island  Greenings,  4-tier   1.50 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippins,  4-tier....  1.75 

Apples.   Bellefleur,  4-tier  $1.65(81.75 

do,  3'/2-tler    1.70@1.80 

do.  Gravensteln,  4-tler    2.25 

BERRIES. 

Prices  remain  unchanged  from  a  week 
:igo.  Very  few  coining  in.  But  what  ar- 
riving found  fair  sale. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Strawberries — 

Fancy,  per  30- basket  crate  $3.50(3  4.00 

Poor'to  choice.  30-basket  crate.  2.5O@3.O0 
Raspberries,  S0-basket  crate   5.50@0.50 

WALNUTS. 

There  is  no  change  In  this  market  from 
a  week  ago.  Only  a  few  are  to  be  had  from 
first  hands  from  independent  growers.  The 
Association  Is  still  working  on  its  contracts 
and  shipped  out  the  past  week  about  thirty 
cars  a  da  v. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  California  points: 

1918  1917 

Fancy   budded    34%c  24c 

Standard  budded    32c  21c 

No.  1  soft  shell   31c  20c 

No.  2  soft  shell   2Sc  18'/,c 

HAY. 

Cooler  weather  the  past  week  caused  an 
Increased  consumption  and  alfalfa  met  with 
a  good  demand  at  last  week's  prices.  Re- 
ceipts only  fair  and  they  were  disposed  of 
without  much  trouble.  Grain  hay  con- 
tinues slow  sale  but  steady. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barlev  hav.  per  ton  $23.00(324.00 

Oat  hav,  per  ton    25.00(327  00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton  20. 0O(5) 2 1.00 

Alfalfa,  local,   per  ton   21.00@23.00 

Straw,  per  ton  . .   9.00@10.00 

COTTON. 

October  settlements  out  of  the  way.  the 
market  the  past  week  opened  lower  with 
Liverpool  and  the  South  both  selling 
Trading,  too.  was  rather  of  the  cautious 
kind  most  of  the  week.  The  current  week 
opened  more  active  under  the  prospect  of 
an  early  peace.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
week  some  of  the  early  advance  was  lost 
ou  profit  taking.  December  finished  In 
New  York  Tuesday  at  28.rWc.  and  January 
at  28.23c.  In  New  Orleans  December  closed 
at  2fvl4c  and  January  at  27.45c. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  November  6,  1918. 

I  CATTLE — The  cattle  supply  still  comes 
rfrom  Caltfernia  and  Nevada  mountain 
.points,  Oregon  having  ceased  to  ship  to 

this  market,  except  occasional  odd  lots. 

I    No  1,  weighing  1000(31200  lbs.l2V4®  12%c 

|  do.  weighing  1200(3)1400  lbs  I2@12%c 

1  do,  second  quality   10%®!!*' 

I  do,  thin   3@9c 

l-Cows  and  heifers — 

Tno.  1   8@8V4r 

E  do,  second  quality  7@7%c 

I  do,  common  to  thin  5@6c 

■Stills  and  stags— 

f   Good   «@7c 

t    Fair   5@6c 

t  Thin   4@5c 

Balves— 

;    Lightweight   He 

t  Medium   10c 

L  Heavy   S@S%c 

[  SHEEP— The  market  is  unchanged.  The 

demand    Is   small   and    sheep    raisers  are 

apathetic  about  selling  on  account  of  the 

nigh  wool  market. 

Lambs — 

I    Yearlings   12@12>/,c 

Milk   14@14%e 

Sheep— 

Wethers   llyS®12< 

^    Ewes   9@9Hc 

t  HOGS— Hogs  continue  to  come  in  freely, 
more  are  being  taken.    Help  conditions 
are    improving,  so    much    so   that    it  is 
"thought  all  arrivals  can  be  handled  next 
•week.    It  Is  reported  that  the  Moran  Paek- 
Bng  Co.  will  open  up  In  South  San  Fran- 
*rlsco  next  week,  which  will  furnish  another 
•outlet  fair  offerings  in  this  line. 


Hard,  grain-fed.  100@140   16c 

do,  do.  140(32.50   16%C 

do,  do,  250@325   15%c 


Sure  to  Hit  You  Somewhere 

A  new  minister,  preaching  in  a  town  near  where  horse  races  were 
being-  held,  forcibly  denounced  the  "sport  of  kings."  The  principal 
patron  of  the  church  was  known  to  play  the  ponies,  and  of  this  the 
minister  was  afterwards  informed.  Not  wishing  to  offend  the  wealthy 
one,  he  went  to  him  and  said:  "I  am  afraid  I  touched  one  of  your 
weaknesses,  but  it  was  quite  unintentional,  I  assure  you."  "Oh  don't 
mention  it,"  cheerfully  replied  the  millionaire,  "it's  a  mighty  poor 
sermon  that  doesn't  hit  me  somewhere." 

And  you,  Mr.  Reader,  will  find  it  a  pretty  poor  issue  of  the  Rural 
Press  that  doesn't  hit  you  somewhere.  Take  this  one,  for  example  It 
is  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the  San  Francisco  Show,  yet  see  how 
much  else  we  have  crowded  into  its  pages.  Mr.  Hodges  describes 
successful  methods  already  in  operation  for  the  bulk  handling  of 
grain.  Mr.  Fox  gives  practical  suggestions  on  the  pruning  of  the 
Sultanina  (Thompson),  on  the  use  of  caustic  sprays,  and  on  starting 
an  orchard.  The  rice  situation  is  ably  covered.  Mr.  Whitten  not  only 
tells  when  to  have  heifers  freshen,  but  gives  the  results  of  various 
experiments,  together  with  the  conclusions  drawn. 

Read  every  one  of  these  instructive  articles,  and  the  many  short 
ones  that  are  just  as  helpful.  Let  them  soak  in.  A  man  said  to  his 
pastor:  "I  have  been  through  the  Bible  five  times  this  year."  "Good," 
replied  the  pastor,  "but  how  often  has  the  Bible  been  through  you?" 
Only  when  these  articles  go  through  you  will  you  get  the  benefit 
intended.    Digest  them  thoroughly. 

And  prepare  for  a  treat  next  week.  The  issue  will  be  crammed  full 
of  big  features — plans  and  suggestions  that  you  can  put  right  to  work 
to  swell  your  bank  accounts. 


Portland,  November  5,  1918. 
CATTLE— Steady ;  receipts,  318;  steers, 
prime,  $12.00(312.50;  good  to  choice.  $11.00 
@12.00;  medium  to  good,  $9.75@11.00;  fair 
to  medium,  $8.25(39.25;  common  to  fair, 
$5.75(3)8.25.  Cows  and  heifers :  Choice, 
$8.00@S.50;  medium  to  good,  $5.75@7.25; 
fair  to  medium,  $4.75@5.75 ;  canners,  $3.00 
(fi  4.00;    bulls,    $5.00(37.00.     Calves,  $9.00® 


12.00;  stockers  and  feeders,  $6.00@8.00. 

HOGS— Steady ;  receipts,  367;  prime 
mixed,  $16.70@17.75 ;  medium  mixed,  $17.00 
<5,'17.25;  rough  heavies,  $15.50(3)15.75;  pigs, 
$14.00(515.00:  bulk  of  sales,  $17.35@17.40. 

SHEEP — Steady;  receipts,  14:  prime 
lambs,  $11.50(512.50;  fair  to  medium.  $8.50 
@10.50:  yearlings,  $10.00(5)11.00;  wethers, 
$9.00®  10.00;  ewes,  $6.50@8.50. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rates  3  cents  per  word  per  week. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED,  USED  IMPLEMENTS — Three  or 
four  sang;.  12  or  14-inch  mouldboard,  lig-ht 
tractor  plow;  7  or  S-foot  double  disc  harrow, 
corrugated  pulverizing'  roller.  Give  full  par- 
ticulars regarding  price,  age.  location,  make. 
Box  175,  Hopland.  Cal.  

<  KMLKY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 

cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley  Co..  Inc.,  Eig-hth  and  Townsend  streets. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

REMANUFACT1  RED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing-.  All  kinds  of  fitting's.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
hauni  Pipe  Works,  100  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco. 


APPLES  FROM  GROWER,  bulk  pack.  Bell 
flowers;  first  grade.  SI .25;  second.  SI  per  box. 
Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Box  39,  Watson- 
ville.  Cal. 


TRACTOR  FOR  SALE — Bean  TrackPULL 
tractor.  Nearly  all  improvements  attached. 
Perfect  order.  Very  little  used.  Price  one 
thousand  dollars.    A.  Ryder,  Loomis.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 24%  acres  young  orchard, 
apples  and  walnuts,  coming  into  bearing.  Very 
desirable  home  site,  4 '/j  miles  from  town. 
Price  S8000  Address  Ogden  Bolton.  Route  4. 
Box  447.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  good 
farm  for  sale;  state  cash  price,  full  descrip- 
tion.   D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  


FOR  LEASE — SUMMER  SHEEP  RANGE — 

Solid  tract  of  approximately  50.000  acres 
log-g-ed-off  lands,  Butte  and  Tehama  counties. 
California,  for  term  of  years  beginning  with 
season  of  1919.  Accessible  and  well  watered 
Estimated  capacity  based  on  previous  use. 
14.000  head.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Diamond  Match  Company.  Grazing  Dept.. 
Chico,  California.   


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street,    San  Francisco. 


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 

send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store.  106  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured- 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building.  Stockton.  California. 
Established  fifty  years. 


NORWICH  CANARIES  FOR  SALE.- 
Geo.  Thayer.  Route  2.  Healdsburg.  Cal. 


-Mrs. 


FOR  SALE; — Flemish  Giant  rabbits — young 
stock      M.  Garrison.  Dos  Palos.  Cal. 


BUDDED  AVOCADOS  —  Fuerte.  Sharpies*. 
Lyon.  Dickinson.  Blakeman.  Spinks,  Taft. 
Linda,  Rey.  Queen,  Knight,  and  many  others 
A  fine  stock  of  field-grown  trees  $2.50  for 
one.  82.00  each  by  the  100.  Better  order 
now.  Newbery-Sherlock,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Pasa- 
dena. Nursery.  Rose,  and  Palm,  Altadena. 
Cal.  

ALFALFA  SEED: — Write  for  free  booklet 
describing  our  Seven  Different  Kinds  of  Alfalfa 
Seed:  then  plant  the  kind  that  will  yield 
heaviest  and  live  longest  under  your  own  soil 
and  moisture  conditions.  Bomberger  Seed  Co  . 
Desk  B.  Modesto,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Black  oats  for  seed,  direct  from 
grower.  Prices  on  application.  Werner  Bros  . 
Watsonville.   ,  

WANTED. 

WANTED  —  Position  as  ranch  manager. 
Married;  32  years  old.  Exempt.  Capable  of 
taking  entire  charge.  Born  and  raised  on 
ranch.  Address:  G.  A  B.,  Box  386,  Santa 
Cruz.  Cal.   

RANCH  SUPERINTENDENT  to  have  charge 
or  large  ranching  property.  Must  understand 
irrigation  and  pumping  plants:  also  dry  farm- 
ing, raising  of  wheat,  barley,  beans.  State 
age  salary,  and  religion.  Experience.  Box 
1270.  Pacific  Rural  Press.   


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE — 20.000  acres.  Tehama  county. 
25  miles  from  railway;  well  watered.  County 
road  through  property,  with  15,000  acres  Gov- 
ernment land  adjoining.  Will  carry  15.000 
sheep  or  2000  cattle.  Price  $4.50  per  acre. 
W.  H.  Obear,  351  Russ  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 


Calf  Profits 

f  Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  beiore. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


COULSON  CO. 


year  1800  as  th< 
Costa  leas  than  half  as  musn 
,rinir  ■  -  promotes  early  matwr 
ct  from  the  roakerc. 


Petaluma,  Cal. 


Los  Angeles,  November  5,  1918. 

(ATTLE — Choice  fed  steers  continue 
scarce  and  in  very  good  demand  and  the 
market  for  them  is  firm.  A  good  many 
poor  and  medium  cattle  are  still  being 
offered,  though  they  are  not  being  pressed 
upon  the  market  hardly  so  strong  as  a 
week  ago. 

Per  cwt.  t.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Reef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs  $9.00@12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   8.00®  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   7.00®  7.50 

Canners,  per  cwt   5.50®  6.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.50@10.00 

HOGS — The  run  of  hogs  to  market  the 
past  week  was  only  fair.  Yet  the  offer- 
ings were  ample  for  the  demand.  Prices, 
however,  remain  steady. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  275@300  lbs.  .$15.00(3)10.00 

Mixed,  225®275  lbs   15.50@16.50 

Light,  175@220  lbs   16.00@17.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40 
lbs.-  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — But  few  offering  the  past  week 
and  under  scarcity  the  tone  of  the  mar- 
ket was  firm.  Wethers  were  especially 
scarce  and  killers  bid  them  up  $1  per 
cwt.  and  then  they  got  but  few. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Prime  wethers   $9.00(j 

Prime  ewes    8.50(i 

Yearlings    9.501 

Lambs   15.00@16.00 


Grinds 
titan 


GRIND  YOUR  OWN  FEED  FOR 
LIVESTOCK  and  POULTRY 

LITTLE  GIANT  FEED  MILL 


Indorsed 
By  the  Food 
Administration 


feed  at  LESS  COST 
the   cost    of    !>'!>  ing 
it  ground. 
Provides  FRESH 
FULL  -  FLAVORED 
FEED  in  a  jiffy. 

Ana  the  SAVINGS 
nill  soon  pay  for  the 
LITTLE  GIANT. 


st-».  ;it  the 

Liberty  Fair 


Mini  iit  our  Stiowroom. 


COLLINS  ®L  WEBB,  Inc. 

Machinery  Dealers 

412  East  Third  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Applying  Win-the-War  Policy 

to  the  Automobile 


A  Letter  to  Overland  Dealers: 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Oct.  1st,  1918 

OUR  first  consideration,  as  it  is 
yours — and  that  of  every  right 
thinking  citizen  —  is  "win-the- 
war.  , 

In. mediately  following  the  American 
L.claration  of  War,  we  offered  our 
production  capacity,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  using  a  very  large  part 
of  it. 

We  are  ready  if  need  be  to  devote  it 
e  ntirely  to  war  work. 

The  Automobile  Industry  as  a  whole 
is  on  a  similar  win-the-war  basis. 

We  are  building  only  a  limited  quantity 
of  automobiles. 

How  many  cars  conditions  will  permit 
us  to  build  for  any  future  period  is 
problematical  —  dependent  wholly 
upon  the  urgency  of  war  needs. 

Any  existing  transportation  must  be 
used  to  its  fullest  capacity  in  order 
to  increase  the  diminishing  man- 
power of  our  home  forces. 

The  total  output  of  automobiles  is 
fast  becoming  insufficient  to  replace 
cars  wearing  out  in  service. 

And  fewer  cars  rather  than  more  is 
the  production  outlook. 

With  "win-the-war"  our  first  con- 
sideration —  and  yours  this  con- 
dition places  a  responsibility  upon 
us  which  we  are  bound  to  fulfill. 


Because  it  has  assumed  its  trans- 
portation burdens  so  gradually 
few  realize  the  extent  to  which 
the  automobile  is  performing 
essential  service. 

— so  essential  that  the  rest  of  the 
system,  railroads,  trolleys  and 
every  other  means  of  transpor- 
tation that  could  be  pressed  into 
service,  would  be  wholly  in- 
adequate quickly  to  assume  the 
load  were  automobiles  suddenly 
not  available  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  usual  service. 

In  even  so  essential  a  matter  as  our 
food  supply  the  automobile  is  a 
most  important  factor. 


li/|Y  war-time  conception 
of  the  automobile  is 
that  it  is  simply  a  given 
number  of  miles  of  rapid 
transportation. 

It  goes  into  service  as  a 
unit  of  our  national  trans- 
portation system. 

In  placing  our  restricted 
output  of  these  units  of  our 
national  transportation  sys- 
tem in  the  hands  of  individ- 
uals, I  want  our  distributors 
and  dealers  to  discern  the 
uses  to  which  they  will  be 
put  and  to  place  each  unit 
where  it  will  best  serve  in 
the  winning  of  the  war. 

S /  President 


Few  realize  that  over  half  the  auto- 
mobiles now  in  use  are  owned  by 
and  serve  the  people  of  the  farms 
upon  whom  we  and  our  Allies  are 
dependent  for  food. 

Farm  labor  is  already  scarce. 

Lack  of  automobiles  to  serve  our 
farmers  would  mean  a  loss  of 
untold  hours  of  productive  farm 
labor. 

Lack  of  automobiles  to  serve  our 
loyal  industrial  workers  would 
seriously  hamper  our  industrial 
efficiency. 

Lack  of  automobiles  for  those  who 
direct  and  serve  our  essential 
workers  would  hamper  our  na- 
tional efficiency  as  a  people. 


It  is  time  for  public  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  every  mile  that 
an  automobile  is  driven  need- 
lessly is  a  mile  of  wasted  trans- 


portation that  ultimately  may 
be  needed  for  essential  service. 

It  is  time  for  public  understanding 
that  these  smaller  units  of  our  trans- 
portation system  should  be  used 
and  maintained  with  the  same 
thought  for  national  needs  as  we 
demand  in  the  use  and  maintenance 
of  our  larger  units  of  transportation. 

Failure  on  our  part  to  take  every 
means  available  for  us  to  inform 
the  public  concerning  the  import- 
ance of  this  matter  would  be  neg- 
lecting an  opportunity  to  perform 
a  valuable  public  service  and  a 
failure  to  live  up  to  our  win-the-war 
policy  in  a  vital  respect. 

Let  us,  as  automobile  manufacturers, 
and  you,  as  automobile  dealers,  put 
ourselves  on  a  one-hundred-percent 
win-the-war  basis. 

Let  us  to  the  full  extent  of  our  influ- 
ence put  the  war-importance  of  the 
automobile  fully  before  the  public — 
you  in  your  contact  with  the  public 
— we  in  the  public  print. 

Let  us  to  the  fullest  extent  realize 
that  when  we  sell  an  automobile 
we  are  in  reality  selling  miles 
of  transportation  —  placing  a 
unit  of  our  national  transpor- 
tation system  in  the  service  of 
an  individual. 

Let  us  intelligently  discern  the 
uses  to  which  it  will  be  put  and 
place  each  unit  where  it  will 
best  serve  in  the  winning  of 
the  war. 

In  this  spirit  of  full  co-operation  we 
can  bring  about  a  fuller  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the 
situation  and  its  trend,  and  per- 
form a  service  of  value  to  the  whole 
people. 


Incorporated 
Toledo  Ohio 
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A  Fruit  Tree  Will  Starve  Its  Fruit  to  Feed  Its  Leaves! 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox 

N  OUR  ISSUE  of  October  12  we  pub- 
lished a  portion  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
J.  C.  Whitton  outlining  the  fact  that 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  was  the  first  to 
suffer  from  drouth.     Dr.  Whitton  is 


now  installed  as  head  of  the  division  of  pomology 
in  the  University  and  recently  recounted  to  the 
writer  how  the  foregoing  fact  first  came  to  his 
attention  and  how  it  was  verified  by  orchard  obser- 
vation and  laboratory  experiments.    It  is  a  matter 

of  fundamental  and  practical  importance  to  the  California  fruit  grower. 
A  Fruit  Grower  Sends  an  S.  0.  S.  Call. 

A  few  years  ago  a  peach  grower  in  the  Ozark  Mountains  of  Missouri 
wrote  to  Dr.  Whitton  that  his  peach  trees  had  set  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit. 
The  soil  was  not  drouth-resistant  and  the  previous  winter  had  been  a  dry 
one — could  anything  be  done  to  help  the  trees  carry  the  fruit  through? 

The  reply  sent  was  that  the  only  suggestion  to  be  offered  was  to  keep 
the  cultivator  going  right  up  to  harvest.  Later,  another  letter  came 
from  the  grower  saying  that  he  had  followed  Dr.  Whitton's  advice  and 
was  cultivating  110  acres  of  his  peaches  and  had  to  let  the  other  50 
acres  go,  as  it  was  more  than  he  could  keep  going  with  his  teams  and 
tools.  Weeds  grew  up  on  the  50  acres  and  were  simply  mowed  down  and 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  as  a  mulch.  The  soil  was  a  thin,  gravelly, 
red  clay-loam,  and  not  calculated  to  inspire  the  owner  to  great  effort. 

A  Forsaken  Portion  Rescues 
Itself. 

There  was  some  surprise 
and  dismay  when  another  let- 
ter came  to  say  that  the  110- 
acre  orchard  that  had  been 
duly  cultivated  was  drooping 
its  leaves  and  the  fruit  was 
small  and  poor,  though  it  did 
mature  and  was  sold;  but  the 
50  acres  that  had  been  neg- 
lected showed  no  signs  of  suf- 
fering and  was  carrying  good 
fruit.  There  was  but  one 
thing  for  Dr.  Whitton  to  do 
and  that  was  to  promptly  go 
and  investigate  for  himself — 
which  he  did.  He  went  into 
that  orchard  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  —  at  night  going 
through  it  with  a  lantern  to 
note  any  variation  of  condi- 
tion. Then  he  sent  for  a 
trained  man  from  his  staff  to 
come  and  camp  in  the  or- 
chard. 

The  first  thing  to  be  found 
out  was  that  the  leaves  were 
turgid  and  strong  in  the  early 
morning.    Then  the  fruit  be- 

began  to  turn  dull  and  shrivelly  by  11  in  the  morning;  the  leaves  losing 
lustre  and  drooping  in  the  afternoon.  As  soon  as  evaporation  ceased,  the 
leaves  and  fruit  would  gradually  revive  during  the  night. 

A  good-sized  branch  was  cut  off  and  hung  up  in  the  sun  with  all  the 
fruit  and  leaves  on.  The  leaves  stayed  green  until  the  fruit  was 
exhausted  of  moisture  clear  to  the  pit  and  then  they  cured  green  like 
alfalfa  hay.  Another  branch  was  hung  up  with  all  the  fruit  picked  off. 
The  leaves  wilted,  shriveled  and  turned  yellow  the  first  day,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  days  they  were  brittle  and  brown.  The  cut  branch  with 
the  fruit  on  kept  its  leaves  as  fresh  as  those  growing  on  the  tree  till  the 
peaches  were  practically  dry.  The  two  branches  chosen  for  this  first 
test  each  contained  a  similar  number  of  fruits  and  leaves. 

When  the  Fruit  Draws  from  the  Leaves. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  experiments  carried  along  the  same 
lines  and  it  was  always  found  that  the  leaves,  when  the  tree  was  short 
of  water,  began  to  draw  sap  from  the  fruit.  But  when  ripening  begins 
to  take  place  the  fruit  draws  moisture  from  the  leaves — just  the  opposite 
way.  To  account  for  this  Dr.  Whitton  made  sap  tests.  It  was  found 
that  the  sap  of  green  fruit  is  less  concentrated  than  the  sap  of  the  leaves, 


THESE  OBSERVATIONS  account 
for  much  fruit-dropping;  also  for  the 
fact  that  inferior  fruit  may  have  a 
great  leafy  environment;  also  shows 
why  diligent  cultivation  may  grow 
leaves  at  the  cost  of  fruit,  and  why 
early  wood  growth  may  increase  the 
autumn  strain  upon  the  tree. 


while  the  sap  of  ripe  fruit  is  more  concentrated 
than  that  of  leaves.  According  to  well-known 
principles,  the  movement  of  water  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  more  concentrated  juices.  Conse- 
quently, as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  sugar  up, 
it  draws  the  less  concentrated  juice  from  the 
leaves. 

Now  comes  the  explanation  of  why  the  110 
acres  drooped,  though  it  received  such  good  care, 
while  the  neglected  50  acres  pulled  through.  The 
larger  area,  by  cultivation,  had  put  on  a  strong  growth  of  young,  tender 
wood.  The  increased  leaf  area  had  itself  taken  a  certain  amount  of 
water  to  produce  and  had  doubled  the  amount  of  evaporation  through  its 
additional  foliage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  50  acres  of  neglected  orchard 
had  made  only  normal  growth,  only  strong  terminal  buds  starting,  and' 
because  wood  growth  was  practically  at  a  standstill  the  trees  managed  to 
pull  through  without  distress. 

Californians  Had  Caught  the  Wireless. 
An  interesting  incident  in  connection  with  this  demonstration  is  that 
Dr.  Whitton  found  that  Professors  Coit  and  Hodgson  of  the  University  of 
California  had  been  working  at  the  same  thing  and  had  made  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  cause  and  prevention  of 
June-drop  of  oranges.  Their  extended  investigations,  covering  years  of 
work  under  California  conditions,  indicate  that  the  knowledge  obtained 

may  be  of  especial  importance 
in  this  State.  He  cites  the 
fact  also  that  approved  Cali- 
fornia pruning  practice  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  recognition  of 
the  fact,  though  it  does  not 
involve  the  explanation  which 
has  now  been  made.  This  fs 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Pro- 
fessor Wickson,  In  his  "Cali- 
fornia Fruits,"  emphasizes 
the  desirability  of  the  re- 
moval of  surplus  evaporating 
surface  under  certain  condi- 
tions as  a  principle  in  prun- 
ing. The  knowledge  that  the 
leaves  can  pull  the  water  out 
of  green,  growing  fruit  is, 
however,  only  one  single  rea- 
son for  observing  broader 
principles  and  practices  which 
have  heretofore  been  observed 
in  maintaining  proper  bal- 
ance of  moisture  and  evap- 
orating surface  of  the  tree. 

Suggestions  for  Rescue 

Practices. 
The  above  story  explains 
why  a  cherry  tree  or  any 
other  summer  bearing  tree 
always  picks  up  and  looks  refreshed  after  the  fruit  is  off.  Cher- 
ries and  apricots  both  show  it  very  strongly.  It  is  also  a  very  valuable 
lesson  because*  it  demonstrates  very  clearly  one  reason  why  sucker  wood 
and  other  unnecessary  or  undesirable  growth  should  be  removed  and  kept 
out  of  the  trees — particularly  of  a  dry  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  pay  well  to  give  the  young  orchards 
a  little  more  personal  attention  during  the  summer  than  they  have  been 
having.  Much  time  could  be  saved  by  preventing  sucker  growth  instead 
of  letting  it  grow  as  big  around  as  your  thumb  and  then  cutting  it  off. 
Fruit  wood  could  be  added  to  in  trees  just  coming  into  bearing  by  pinch- 
ing in  the  summer  shoots  that  may  have  to  be  cut  clear  off  if  left.  We 
are  thinking  of  prunes  and  apricots  at  this  moment,  though  the  above 
suggestions  apply  to  other  fruits,  too. 

This  knowledge  would  also  indicate  that  after  a  very  dry  season 
our  apricots  should  be  cut  harder  than  usual  after  the  crop  is  off. 
These  things  have  to  be  done  according  to  individual  judgment,  how- 
ever, because  overdoing  the  thing  would  induce  an  excess  of  wood 
growth,  which  we  want  to  avoid.  Never  make  a  cut  without  good  reason. 
The  hand  of  a  good  pruner  instinctively  gravitates  to  the  right  point. 
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EDITORIALS 


IT  IS  OVER— OVER  THERE! 

BY  UNANIMOUS  vote  of  a  newly-evolved  judi- 
cial class,  the  "up-to-date  historians."  what 
they  describe  as  the  greatest  war  of  all  the 
agee  closed  "on  November  11  at  6  a.  m.,  Paris 
time"  by  unconditional  surrender  of  the  German 
Empire — even  the  last  comforting  thought  of  sur- 
rendering by  Berlin  time  being  denied  to  the  Teu- 
toni«  nueleus  of  the  most  gigantic  conspiracy  for 
world  dominion  which  fragments  of  the  human 
race  have  ever  conceived.  We  use  the  term  "nu- 
cleus" advisedly,  for  its  most  outstanding  diction- 
ary definition  is  "the  head  of  a  comet" — and  the 
last  word  advisedly  also,  for  a  comet  is  "an  erratic 
body  with  a  luminous  tail,"  as  is  justified  by  the 
account  which  says  the  kaiser  "flew  across  the 
border  into  Holland,  smoking  a  cigarette"!  There- 
fore, we  exclaim,  "Sic  transit  falsa  gloria  mundi," 
which  may  be  liberally  translated:  the  greatest 
fake  of  recorded  time  dissolved  in  smoke  at  six 
on  Monday  morning,  by  the  transit  of  the  Paris 
observatory,  and  was  followed  by  the  most  glorious 
sunrise  with  which  sunny  France  has  ever  illu- 
mined the  world!  Sic  semper  tyrannis!  Gloria  in 
excel  sis  Deo! 

J*  J* 

WHAT  WE  MUST  REMEMBER. 

IN  THE  relief  which  comes  to  the  soul  through 
eaeape  from  four  and  a  quarter  years  of  the 
^  most  intense  indignation  at  outrageous  wrongs 
and  of  suffering  and  sacrifice  for  high-born  pur- 
pose, it  is  irresistible  to  mingle  thoughts  and  words 
pertaining  to  emotions  the  lightest  and  the  most 
profound.     That   is   the  natural   way   with  the 
human  soul.     The  official   announcement  which 
awakened  the  people  of  the  United  States  when 
the  clock  struck  ten  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  one 
on  the  Pacific  had  a  geographical  diversity  attrib- 
utable to  the  slow  axial  movement  of  the  earth. 
Happily  the  lightning  flash  serves  the  mind  of  man 
better  than  planetary  movement  and  the  American 
nation  awoke  simultaneously  throughout  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  it  to  outbursts  of  laughter 
and  of  tears,  for  both  are  natural  expressions  of 
all  the  profoundest  emotions.    Both  laughter  and 
tears  will  continue  through  the  lifetime  of  this 
generation  as  expressive  of  the  human  sense  of 
the  plight  into  which  the  world  was  hurled  in  our 
day  and  the  glory  of  the  escape  from  it  through 
the  sanity  and  sacrifice  of  the  world's  devotion  to 
the  highest  things!     In   future  generations  the 
laughter  will  be  hushed  and  the  tears  will  be 
wiped  away  and  some  poet  will  sing,  in  profound- 
est glorification  and  rejoicing,  a  new  epic — a  new 
victory  of  Jehovah  over  Beelzebub  in  the  conflict 
which  began,  for  mankind  at  least,  at  creation's 
dawn  and  will  endure  with  constantly  increasing 
triumphs  for  the  Right  until  "the  heavens  shall 
be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll    *    *    *    an(j  sor. 
row  and  sighing  shall  flee  away." 

But  while  we  of  this  generation  stand  in  laugh- 
ter and  in  tears  under  the  effulgence  of  our  antici- 
pation of  this  supreme  event  for  mankind  and 
while  the  exemplars  of  American  liberty  in  France 


dip  their  colors  in  a  tribute  to  the  token  of  French 
liberty  in  America,  whose  flaming  torch  in  New 
York  harbor  gleams  now  in  new  enlightenment  of 
the  world,  there  is  an  elementary  thing  which  we 
must  not  forget,  and  that  is  that  German  military 
autocracy  attempted  by  most  heinous  crimes  and 
outrages  the  subjugation  of  mankind  for  their 
own  Belfish  purposes  and  profanely  claimed  God 
Himself  a  participator  in  their  perfidy  and  crime. 
It  is  not  for  men  to  fully  rebuke  and  requite  them, 
but  this  generation  will  be  accursed  by  its  pos- 
terity if  it  does  not  hold  all  who  participated  in 
the  imperial   conspiracy  for  world   robbery  and 
slavery  or  who  drank  themselves  full  of  the  greed, 
conceit  and  stupidity  of  the  very  dream  of  it,  to 
the  fullest  personal  expiation  and  national  repara- 
tion— as  their  several  shares  may  be.    For  the  re- 
sponsible leaders  there  should  be  condign  punish- 
ment by  legal  trial  and  judgment:  from  all  others, 
who  knowingly  abetted  them  in  their  devilish  pur- 
poses, there  should  be  taken  all  ill-gotten  posses- 
sions for  the  requital  of  those  whom  they  impov- 
erished— while  from  the  stupid  proletariat  who 
allowed  themselves  to  be  used  for  the  abomination 
which  had  been  set  up  as  a  national  ideal,  there 
must  be  exacted  national  repayment  of  wrongs 
and  outrages  until  they  realize  that  the  "gott  mit 
uns"  of  their  impious  profanation  was  an  insult 
to  all  that  is  god-like  in  mankind  and  "bring 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance." 


WHAT  WE  MAY  FORGET. 

BUT  THOUGH  it  is  the  duty  of  every  American 
to  "carry  on"  until  the  fruits  of  righteous 
victory  are  securely  garnered  and  not  to  relax 
a  single  heart-throb  of  determination  until  those 
who  planned  to  enslave  the  world  are  purged  of 
their  very  last  longing  for  evil,  we  may  forget 
much  of  the  bitterness  and  hate  of  our  thought 
and  expression  while  we  cling  to  the  indispensable 
principle  of  righteous  wrath  for  the  spirit  and 
methods  of  German  aggression.  It  is  god-like  to 
abhor  the  sin  and  to  love  the  really  repentant  sin- 
ner, which  is  a  safe  proceeding  for  the  omnicient 
because  "God  is  not  mocked."  We  had  better  leave 
it  to  God  then  to  discern  and  love  the  repentant, 
militant  German — if  He  can.  During  the  armis- 
tice and  the  planning  of  peace  it  will  be  better 
for  us  to  watch  him  and  all  his  kind.  But  we  may 
forget  that  we  ever  declared  a  purpose  to  destroy. 
We  may  even  release  Satan  from  the  danger  of 
hospitality  to  the  kaiser  in  view  of  his  protest 
against  our  putting  one  over  on  him — and  yet 
what  shall  we  do  with  the  outcast  abhorred  of 
earth?  As  we  write  on  Tuesday  it  is  reported  that 
Holland  still  holds  him  smoking  on  its  outer  wall! 
Satan  himself  could  not  do  better. 

All  this  is  given  as  a  sample  of  what  we  may 
forget.  It  is,  we  hope,  our  last  denunciation  of 
the  German,  for  in  spite  of  his  abominations  he 
is  still  a  man  and  brother  and  we  must  live  with 
him  and  draw  him  with  us  into  the  better  world 
which  we  have  achieved  by  shooting  light  into 
him.  We  can  henceforward  refrain  from  denun- 
ciation, perhaps,  because  we  hold  no  brief  for 
statesmanship  and  world-polity.  Our  license  is 
to  preach  only  farming  and  all  that  the  word  im- 
plies, and  there  will  be  plenty  of  that  in  the 
changed  conditions  which  the  world  victory  over 
tyranny  will  induce  and  enforce.  And  yet  we  can 
go  so  far  in  stating  a  world  motive  to  endorse 
what  President  Wilson  said  on  Monday  in  an- 
nouncing the  end  of  the  war: 

My  Fellow  Countrymen:  The  armistice  was 
signed  this  morning.  Everything  for  which 
America  fought  has  been  accomplished.  It  will 
now  be  our  fortunate  duty  to  assist  by  example, 
by  sober  friendly  counsel  and  by  material  aid  in 
the  establishment  of  just  democracy  throughout 
the  world. — Woodrow  Wilson. 

We  may  then  forget  the  asperities  of  the  war 
which  we  have  won,  because  it  is  the  fruits  of  the 
war  that  we  must  ripen  and  guard  with  all  our 
might.  But  we  can  never  forget  the  evil  which 
the  war  arraigned  and  punished.  To  forget  that 
would  be  an  admission  that  our  heroes  had  died 
in  vain  and  that  our  invaded  and  devastated  Euro- 
pean defending  peoples  had  suffered  and  sacrificed 
to  no  purpose.  Never  that — but  still  there  are 
things  which,  in  the  common  interest  of  human- 
ity and  its  advancement  to  a  better  heritage,  we 
may  forget.  What  they  are  it  is  not  for  us  to  pre- 
scribe: it  is  rather  the  duty  of  every  conscience, 


newly  quickened  to  the  true  needs  of  humanity,  to 
dictate  such  things  to  its  fortunate  possessor. 
J*  Jt 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

THE  WORLD  will  now  pass  from  destruction  to 
reconstruction  and  our  part  of  that  is  exhor 
tation  to  effort  to  more  properly  place  agri 
culture  among  the  callings  of  mankind.    As  w 
have  recently  claimed  in  other  connections  in  those 
columns,  the  world  mind  is  awakened  to  the  fun 
damental  relations  of  an  enlightened  and  self 
conscious  body  of  food  producers  to  the  prosperity 
of  all  peoples.    If  those  who  are  giving  their  lives 
to  farming  allow  this  occasion  for  reforming  such 
relations  to  pass  without  impression  of  just  ar 
rangements  upon  the  mellow  world  mind,  one  of 
two  things  is  likely  to  happen:  either  the  old  pop 
ular  injustice  to  farming  will  return  in  hardened 
and  multiplied  discriminations  or  a  new  Bwirl  of 
socialistic  vagaries  and  visions  will  hurl  American 
farming  from  its  old  foundations  of  personal  en- 
deavor and  responsibility  upon  the  shifting  sanda 
of  economic  fallacy  and  social  anarchy.    But  is  not 
the  same  alternative  facing  all  Americn  industries 
at  this  time?  the  reader  may  ask.    Possibly,  wa 
answer,  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  speak  for  all.  We 
only  speak  for  our  part  of  them  and  say  with  con- 
viction that  between  the  far  extremes  of  riveting 
machines  of  monopolistic  trade,  capital  mongering 
and  labor  exaction  on  the  one  hand  and  of  pater- 
nalistic and  nationalistic  confusion  on  the  other, 
Americn  farming  is  in  dire  danger  of  losing  its 
hold  upon  the  principles  of  independence  and  self- 
determination  which  have  achieved  its  greatness 
and  constituted  the  American  farmers  the  depend- 
able bulwark  of  our  wonderful  industrial  develop- 
ment.   But  again,  says  the  reader:  is  not  this  also 
a  world  problem  for  all  industries?    In  the  present 
flux  of  affairs  are  not  all  industries  liable  to  fall 
more  deeply  than  ever  into  the  jaws  of  monopo- 
listic control  or  to  be  spewed  out  by  conquering 
disorder  upon  a  howling  wilderness  of  Bolshevism? 
And  again  we  answer:  possibly,  but  we  speak  only 
for  our  own. 

t    j*  „< 

A  NEW  AUTOCRACY  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

EUROPEAN  reconstruction  is  imminent  and  is 
likely  to  engross  public  attention.  American 
reconstruction  is  a  matter  which  should  not 
be  overlooked  by  American  farmers  and  such  recon- 
struction must  either  install  the  American  farmers 
in  control  of  production  and  sale  of  their  prod- 
ucts or  it  will  throw  them  into  the  economic  jail 
of  distribution  by  vast  incorporated  middlemen. 
A  reader  of  the  Rural  Press  who  has  seen  a  glad- 
hand  announcement  of  a  large  Eastern  packing 
establishment  sends  us  this  note: 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  a  booklet  and 
circular  of  a  packing  concern  which  seems  to  be 
straight  propaganda  of  a  distributing  agency 
somewhat  camouflaged  as  philanthropic  extension 
work,  and  proposing  to  issue  in  the  public  inter- 
est  "unbiased  reports."  When  I  consider  the  fact 
that  the  distributing  agencies  of  these  great  mon- 
ster corporations  are  rapidly  gaining  control  of 
evaporated  milk,  cheese,  butter,  poultry,  eggs,  rice, 
rolled  oats,  sauerkraut,  grape  juice,  vegetables, 
and  to  a  large  extent  canned  fruits,  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  it  is  good  for  the  people's  food  supply 
to  be  subject  to  control  by  such  large  private  cor-  . 
porations.  If  this  thing  continues,  we  will  soon 
of  necessity  have  to  buy  everything  we  eat,  except 
fresh  milk  and  a  few  things,  through  the  packing 
corporation?. — Constant  Reader,  San  Francisco. 

Our  reader  approaches  the  problem  from  the 
consumer's  side,  but  his  insight  illumines  also  the 
aspect  which  the  food  producer  must  contemplate.  I 
If  a  vast  corporation,  or  several  of  them,  gain 
control  of  the  consuming  side  as  our  correspondent 
fears,  it  must  also  close  to  producers  all  avenues 
to  selling  except  that  which  it  offers,  and  that 
means  slavery  to  the  producer.  Evidently  our 
great  corporations  have  learned  much  by  the  war 
and  are  marching  out  briskly  toward  reconstruc- 
tion on  their  own  lines! 

■  <     ,4  M 

BETWEEN  DEVIL  AND  DEEP  SEA. 

ALTHOUGH  the  "old  boy,"  according  to  cur-  I 
rent  reports,  will  brook  no  partnership  with 
the  kaiser  for  fear  of  a  freeze-out,  he  seems 
to  have  no  reluctance  in  taking  the  farmer  into 
his  hot-box  for  better  or  for  worse.  There  is  just 
one  way  the  farmer  can  get  the  better  of  it  and_ 
that  is  by  co-operation.    This  is  the  only  way  the 
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food  producer  eaa  protect  himself  against  oppres- 
sion by  great  distributing  corporations — such  as 
the  one  to  whose  propaganda  our  reader  calls  our 
attention.  Food  producers  must  organize  not  only 
to  produce  bul  adtimately  to  pack  and  distribute 
the  product,  as  the  current  experience  of  our  cit- 
rus, raisin,  walnut,  prune  and  other  associations 
amply  demonstrates.  But  before  this  is  attained 
they  must  orgamiae  even  to  regulate  the  movement 
of  their  raw  products  to  packing  corporations,  or 
they  will  be  ground  down  to  living  expenses — with 
all  profits  taken  away  from  them.  On  another 
page  of  this  iaame  there  is  a  most  important  state- 
ment by  Prank  T.  Swett,  president  of  the  Pear 
Growers'  Association,  which  gives  accurate  demon- 
stration of  what  has  been  gained  by  the  associated 
growers  of  that  fruit  through  presenting  a  firm 
front  to  those  who  needed  pears  in  their  busi- 
ness. No  matter  how  much  public  good  packing 
and  distributing  corporations  may  do,  and  we  are 
not  denying  their  claims  to  public  service  nor  dis- 
puting their  right  to  do  a  profitable  business,  the 
original  producers  of  the  materials  they  need  must 
qualify  themselves  to  trade  with  them  on  a  fair 
basis  of  profit  to  him  to  whom  profit  is  due  and 
on  no  other  basis.  If  they  do  not  it  will  be  the 
deep  blue  sea  for  all  their  producing  enterprises. 

WHO  CAS  RECONSTRUCT  FARMING? 

WE  HAVE  cited  a  suggestion  that  farming 
can  be  so  reconstructed  that  it  will  find 
Itself  in  a  reinforced  concrete  jail  instead 
.  of  the  old  stockade  in  which  country  storekeepers 
and  bankers  used  to  imprison  it — and  of  course  the 
new  corporate  construction  affords  less  chance  of 
breaking  out.  The  opposite  danger  in  reconstruc- 
tion which  we  have  hinted  at  is  that  which  will 
surely  result  to  American  agriculture  if  blown 
about  by  too  much  paternalism  and  communism — 
of  which  we  have  no  space  for  discussion  at  this 
time.  If  such  policies  will  destroy  the  distinctive 
character  of  American  farming,  who  can  recon- 
struct it  in  such  a  way  that  earlier  achievement 
shall  be  developed  into  the  greater  accomplishment 
which  the  present  and  the  future  demand?  Obvi- 
ously it  must  be  advanced  by  internal  forces — 
farming  must  be  earried  forward  by  joint  effort  of 
farmers. 

We  have  harped  on  this  string  for  some  time. 
We  have  exhorted  the  different  groups  of  co-opera- 
tors to  co-operate  to  secure  the  general  things 
which  agricultural  reconstruction  under  new  con- 
ditions requires.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  accom- 
plishing much:  each  group  seems  to  prefer  to  get 
in  a  corner  and  co-operate  by  itself!  This  being 
the  case,  we  are  disposed  to  exalt  and  impress  an 
opportunity  for  delegated  representation  and  some 
joint  action  for  agricultural  solidarity  which  was 
mentioned  on  page  505  of  our  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 9.  The  California  Farmers'  Union  will  issue  a 
call  to  all  other  farming  organizations  to  send 
delegates  to  a  joint  meeting  which  will  be  held 
in  Modesto  on  December  3  to  5  next.  There  are 
a  good  many  things  about  this  invitation  which 
commend  it  to  our  judgment  as  entitled  to  wide 
consideration.  California  farmers  mnst  co-operate 
to  reconstruct:  why  not  start  in  at  Modesto? 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Glre  Full  Name  and  Addreu. 


More  About  Rye  Grasses. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  answer  to  "rye  and 
rye  grass,"  in  your  issue  of  November  2,  I  notice 
you  say  that  English  and  Italian  rye  grasses  "live 
from  year  to  year."  In  England.  English  rye 
grass  only  is  used  on  permanent  pastures  and 
there  it  extends  in  forming  a  sod.  Italian  rye 
grass  is  considered  a  biennial  and  is  only  used 
as  a  rotation  crop  sown  with  crimson  clover  (Tri- 
foliura  camatum).  A  clover  ley  is  rarely  left  after 
two  years,  as  it  "runs  out"  after  that  and  wire- 
worm  is  generally  very  bad  after  a  three-year  ley. 
The  reason  for  sowing  Italian  is  that  it  gives  an 
enormous  crop  the  first  year,  while  in  England 
it  takes  two  years  to  mow  anything  appreciable 
from  English  rye  grass.  This  clover  and  rye  grass 
is  harrowed  in  amongst  {he  young  wheat  or  oats 
in  March  or  April  in  some  parts  of  England  and 
the  herbage  produced  by  harvest  time  increases  the 
feeding  value  of  the  straw.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Italian  rye  grass  is  a  perennial  in  California, 
but  it  may  be. — Britisher,  San  Francisco. 


What  you  say  about  the  rye  grasses  in  England 
is  interesting,  but.  you  will  have  to  forget  in  Cali- 
fornia much  that  you  learned  in  England,  just 
as  we  have  to  forget  much  that  we  learned  in 
New  York  State.  English  rye  grass  is  only  a 
short-lived  perennial  in  those  countries — even  if 
the  terms  are  mutually  contradictory.  Italian  rye 
grass,  to  continue  the  term,  is  a  shorter-lived 
perennial:  that  is,  it  is  not  a  "biennial,"  which  is 
a  plant  that  seeds  in  the  second  year  and  then 
surely  dies.  That  is  the  way  the  two  plants  stack 
up  in  foreign  behavior.  In  California  both  plants 
live  longer  if  they  have  summer  moisture  enough 
and  both  die  sooner  if  they  do  not.  On  low  lands 
in  California  both  rye  grasses  are  longer  lived 
than  they  are  in  cold,  humid  climates,  and  show 
a  disposition  to  become  more  properly  perennial. 
Many  other  plants  act  that  way  in  California — 
some  plants  rated  as  "annuals"  even  assuming  a 
perennial  habit,  in  a  way.  As  Italian  rye  grass 
does  this,  it  serves  us  as  a  perennial  (limited)  and 
as  it  comes  mora  quickly  and  is  more  leafy,  or  less 
stemy  than  English  rye  grass,  it  is  given  prefer- 
ence, especially  as  it  seems  to  them  sufficiently 
"perennial."  What  you  say  of  raking  in  rye 
grass  and  clover  with  grain  in  the  spring  is  a 
humid  climate  practice.  In  most  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia if  you  tried  that  you  would  not  get  much 
grass  and  might  lose  the  grain  from  the  heads 
not  filling  through  lack  of  soil  moisture. 


Grafting  Over  Wine  Grapes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  acquired  a  property  near 
St.  Helena  which  contains  25  acres  of  wine  grapes. 
The  soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  heavy  loam,  but  is  not 
bottom  land.  I  would  like  your  opinion  as  to 
the  feasibility,  both  horticulturally  and  from  the 
business  standpoint,  of  grafting  these  grapes  to 
a  raisin  or  table  grape  variety.  If  neither  of  these 
are  practicable,  what  would  you  advise  that  would 
require  the  shortest  period  to  come  into  profitable 
bearing? — J.  M.  B.,  Willits. 

Thrifty  wine  grape  vines  can  be  easily  grafted 
over  to  raisin  and  table  varieties  by  anyone  who 
understands  the  job,  and  there  are  such  men  to 
be  found  in  all  grape  districts.  It  is  therefore 
feasible  horticulturally.  As  for  the  profitability 
of  enterprises  we  offer  no  advice:  that  is  for  a 
man  to  fight  out  with  his  own  financial  soul.  St. 
Helena  is  not  a  raisin  district  nor  is  it  likely  to 
be  commercially,  though  raisins  can  be  made  suc- 
cessfully in  most  years  from  the  proper  grapes. 
What  the  chance  is  of  selling  table  grapes  profit- 
ably, in  view  of  the  amount  of  grafting  over  which 
is  likely  to  be  done  in  well-developed  interior  table 
grape  districts,  is  a  matter  to  be  carefully  looked 
into.  As  for  other  fruit  crops  than  grapes,  bush 
fruits  (berries)  will  come  in  soonest,  but  they 
have  problems  of  their  own.  All  the  tree  fruits 
commercially  grown  in  the  district  will  require 
about  five  years  or  more  to  get  around.  Of  course, 
we  cannot  tell  you  what  fruit  will  pay  best.  If 
we  could,  everybody  would  plant  it  and  then  It 
wouldn't.  You  are  up  against  the  whole  practice 
and  economics  of  agricultural  production;  God 
help  you!   

Is  His  Land  Too  Rich  for  Limas? 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  if 
land  that  will  raise  18,000  pounds  of  headed  and 
cured  milo  to  the  acre  will  be  too  rich  for  Hender- 
son lima  beans.  I  have  asked  a  great  number  of 
people  the  question,  but  no  one  has  such  rich 
land,  perhaps,  and  I  am  still  at  sea.  You  will 
say  it  can't  be  done  (the  milo  yield),  but  that  is 
the  actual  weight  over  the  scales,  though,  for  3.4 
acres,  and  the  balance  of  five  acres  was  better. 
Last  year  five  acres  went  better  than  40  sacks  per 
acre  and  there  were  lots  of  poor  spots.  My  motto 
has  been  for  four  years:  "Haul  something  home." 
— C.  E.  C,  Van  Nuys. 

It  seems  to  us  that  we  would  keep  on  hauling 
milo  if  we  could  get  it  at  that  rate.  As  you  are 
in  the  lima  belt,  you  might  try  Henderson  on 
some  of  your  "poor  spots"  because  they  may  need 
the  soil  improvement  which  bean  roots  furnish. 
We  are  in  the  same  class  as  your  neighbors — dis- 
qualified to  answer  your  question.  You  will  have 
to  try  it  out  for  yourself  on  a  small  piece  and 
see  how  the  results  stack  up  with  the  milo — 
the  most  of  which  we  would  hang  on  to.  A  win- 
ter hay  crop  will  help  you  hold  the  land  down 
for  the  milo. 


Black  Scale  on  Lemon. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  mailing  a  sample  of  scale 
from  our  lemon  trees.    We  have  three  trees  in  our 


Patriotism  and  Profit 

You  can  combine  them  by  joining  us  in  our  campaign 
to  help  farmers  raise  more  and  better  crops.  We  need 
more  men  to  attend  to  our  renewals  and  preeent  the 
paper  to  those  who  are  not  already  subscribers.  If  you 
have  an  automobile,  can  give  us  your  whole  time,  and 
think  you  can  present  the  merits  of  the  paper  in  a 
convincing  way,  let  us  hear  from  you.  We  have  an 
attractive  proposition.  Pleasant  work;  straight  salary; 
permanent,  with  advancement. 

Don't  let  this  opportunity  pass  by. 


garden  which  are  yielding  a  good  supply  of  lem- 
ons, but  we  fear  the  scale  will  kill  them.  At  first 
this  black  scale  was  just  on  the  leaves,  but  it  is 
now  growing  on  the  branches,  too,  and  even  the 
fruit.  The  tree  is  almost  black  with  it. — R.  K.  D., 
Watsonville. 

The  scale  of  which  a  few  specimens  are  on  the 
leaves  is  the  common  black  scale,  but  what  is 
much  more  conspicuous  and  perhaps  is  what  you 
mean  by  "black  scale"  is  the  black  smut,  which 
is  a  by-product  of  the  scale  insect.  Prune  out 
all  dead  and  weak  growth  so  as  to  open  the  tree 
so  you  can  get  at  all  parts  of  the  interior  and 
spray  and  scrub  thoroughly  with  distillate  emul- 
sion. Fumigation  is  the  best  treatment,  but  per- 
haps hardly  practicable  for  a  few  garden  trees 
in  a  place  where  outfits  are  not  handy. 

To  Knock  Out  Fleas. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  prescribe  a  good  cheap 
yet  effective  spray  that  will  clean  the  barns,  pens 
and  yards  of  fleas.  Please  answer  as  soon  as  you 
can,  as  our  lives  as  well  as  the  lives  of  our  ani- 
mals depend  on  immediate  help. — C.  F.  W.,  Pai- 
cines. 

Tie  a  sheet  of  sticky  fly  paper  around  each  of 
your  legs  and  then  rake  up  and  sweep  up  all  loose 
litter  possible  and  burn  it.  Then  scatter  "flake 
napthalene,"  which  you  can  get  at  the  drug  stores. 
It  can  be  used  as  a  liquid  by  dissolving  the  flakes 
in  cheap  kerosene  (as  much  as  the  oil  will  dis- 
solve) and  sprinkling  the  mixture  generously 
around  the  places  overrun  with  fleas,  or  throw 
handfuls  of  the  flakes,  just  as  they  come,  here  and 
there  about  the  infested  places.  This  has  been 
approved  by  many  as  an  effective  flea  killer. 

Irrigation  for  Pear  Thrips. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  told  that  if  I  irri- 
gate my  Bartlett  pears  during  this  month  that  it 
will  practically  eliminate  the  pear  thrips.  Do  you 
know  if  there  is  any  foundation  in  fact  for  this 
statement?  I  should  be  glad  of  any  information 
you  can  give.  I  am  familiar  with  the  formula 
for  spraying  for  the  pest,  but  if  flooding  the 
ground  in  November  will  do  the  trick  it  will  beat 
spraying  which  is  unsatisfactory  at  the  best. — 
W.  E.  A.,  Suisun. 

You  surely  have  one  on  us,  but  we  seriously 
doubt  if  you  have  anything  on  the  thrips.  We 
should  say  that  an  insect  which  can  seal  itself  so 
snug  and  warm  in  its  little  earthen  casket  that 
it  can  go  through  ground  freezing  at  the  East  and 
ground  soaking  in  California  might  find  a  Novem- 
ber irrigation  not  unpleasant.  However,  who 
knows  anything  about  it  from  actual  experience? 


Cabbage  Pests  on  Kale. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  patch  of  kale  that  I 
am  using  as  green  food  for  poultry.  It  has  become 
infested  with  highly  colored  bugs  similar  in  shape 
to  a  lady  bug;  also  a  long  green  worm.  What  can 
I  use  to  get  rid  of  them  that  will  not  be  injurious 
to  the  chickens? — Subscriber,  Cupertino. 

You  probably  have  the  "harlequin  cabbage  bug" 
and  the  caterpillar  of  the  cabbage  butterfly.  Kero- 
sene emulsion  spray  ought  to  get  both  of  them. 
You  can  defoliate  the  worst  infested  plants  and 
give  the  hens  both  kale  and  the  pests  of  it.  Later 
growth  from  the  old  stem  will  be  too  late  for  these 
bugs  and  be  ready  for  lice.  The  way  to  get  most 
from  kale  is  to  keep  on  pushing  the  leaves  into  the 
hens. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is  fnr- 
nished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at.  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  November  12, 

Rainfall  Data  Temnoratur* 

,  *  >  Data 

Stations—  Past     Seasonal    Normal  i  *  ( 

Week    To  Date   To  Date  Max'm,  Min'm 

Eureka   60         5.73         6. S3         64  40 

Red  Bluff    10.13         3.3»         68  88 

Sacramento    4.44         1.95         68  40 

San  Francisco    4.50         2. IS        68  48 

San  Jose   7. IB         1.65         «S  64 

Fresno   100         1.21         «8  40 

San  L»uis  Obispo   1.75         2.18         »  40 

Los  Ange-les    .71  1.17  PS  80 

San  Diego   40         1.23  .  78         74  «S 
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Pear  Growers  Gain  $228,619  Thru  Co-operation 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Frank  T.  Swett,  Manager  California  Pear  Growers'  Association 


CALIFORNIA'S  PEARS  are  fa- 
mous over  the  civilized  world 
wherever  a  superbly  luscious 
fruit  is  appreciated.  So  rap- 
idly is  her  reputation  extend- 
ing in  this  line  of  horticultural  pre- 
eminence that  many  new  plantings 
have  recently  been  undertaken  and 
others  are  in  contemplation.  At  this 
writing  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  about  17.000  acres  of  bearing 
pear  trees  in  California.  In  addition 
to  this  there  are  about  30,000  acres 
planted  but  not  yet  in  bearing.  In 
1917  the  crop  was  about  90,000  tons. 
In  1927  it  is  possible  that  the  ton- 
nage may  amount  to  250,000  tons. 
Without  organization  disaster  would 
undoubtedly  overtake  those  engaged 
in  the  industry. 

In  June,  1918,  thanks  to  the  vol- 
unteer work  of  many  prominent  pear 
growers,  assisted  and  advised  by  the 
State  Market  Commissioner,  the  Cali- 
fornia Pear  Growers'  Association  be- 
gan its  work  of  stabilizing  present 
markets  and  planning  for  the  future. 
In  1917,  when  there  was  no  organi- 
zation, growers  who  sold  to  cannery 
received  from  $25  to  $40  a  ton,  a 
price  which  in  many  case9  meant  a 
lose  instead  of  a  profit. 

PRICE  SET  INSURED  FAIR  PROFIT  TO 
GROWERS. 

In  June.  1918,  with  the  requisite 
acreage  signed  up,  our  first  work 
was  to  ascertain  the  average  cost  of 
production,  something  that  had  never 
been  done.  Groups  of  growers  from 
different  districts  met.  and  after  days 
of  investigation  the  directors  decided 
to  set  a  price  of  $70  a  ton  on  No.  1 
pears  and  $35  a  ton  on  No.  2  pears. 
These  figures  insured  a  profit  on 
well-managed  orchards.  In  many 
sections  the  pear  grower  must  plow, 
prune,  cultivate,  spray  from  four 
to  seven  times,  to  control  the  eight- 
een different  insect  and  fungous 
pests  which  afflict  pears,  in  addition 
to  the  costs  of  picking,  sorting  and 
hauling.  He  has  to  fight  pear  blight 
at  a  cost  in  some  orchards  of  not 
less  than  $30  an  acre  annually.  At 
the  present  time  he  is  paying  more 
than  twice  as  much  for  labor  and 
material  as  before  the  war.  All  these 
costs  have  been  advancing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  At  the  old  schedule  of 
prices  growers  would  face  bank- 
ruptcy. 

CANNBBS   VOLUNTARILY   ADVANCE  1918 
PRICE  $10.00  A  TON. 

"We  found  that  there  were  about 
6000  tons  of  pears  under  long-term 
contracts,  made  before  the  war.  To 
relieve  these  growers  a  conference 
was  held  with  a  committee  of  can- 
ners,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Food 
Administration,  represented  by  H. 
Clay  Miller,  who  acted  as  a  mediator 
for  both  parties.  The  Food  Admin- 
istration has  no  direct  authority  over 
the  price  of  pears.  Upon  our  de- 
tailed showing  of  the  advance  in 
costs,  the  canners  generously  and 
voluntarily  advanced  the  1918  price 
$10  a  ton,  making  a  difference  to 
the  growers  concerned  of  $60,000. 
This  enabled  them  to  properly  han- 
dle their  crops  and  care  for  their 
orchards  during  the  year  to  come. 
This  action  of  the  canners  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  growers^ 
affected. 


GOVERNMENT  APPROVES  PRICE  BASIS. 

Besides  the  pears  affected  by  these 
contracts,  over  which,  of  course,  the 
association  had  no  direct  control,  the 
association  had  for  sale  to  canneries 
about  6000  tons.  At  first  canners 
hesitated  to  purchase  at  the  associa- 
tion price,  fearing  that  possibly  the 
Government,  which  had  announced 
its  intention  of  commandeering  60 
per  cent  of  the  canned  output  of 
pears,  might  not  approve  this  price 
and  might  commandeer  at  a  lower 
basis.  But  when  we  submitted  our 
figures  of  costs  of  production  to  the 
Government  representative  on  this 
Coast,  he  wired  Washington  that  the 
growers'  price  was  entirely  justified 
both  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  upon  the  prospective  de- 
mand for  fresh  pears  in  Eastern 
markets. 

HAD  TO  DECLINE  ORDERS  AND  PRORATE 
A  mom.  (  I  vniMERS. 

By  the  end  of  July  we  had  booked 
orders  for  every  ton  at  our  disposal, 
and  could  have  sold  a  considerably 
larger  tonnage  had  it  been  available. 
Much  to  our  regret,  we  had  to  pro 
rate  among  canners,  and  to  decline 
orders  from  several  canners  who  no- 


Unorganized  and  Organized 
Selling  Contrasted 

An  analysis  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  1917  (unorganized)  and 
the  1918  (organized)  marketing 
operations  discloses  the  following: 

1.  The  raise  on  contracts  amounted 

to   $60,000 

2.  The  1018  gales  ($:17S,619)  if 
sold  on  the  1017  basis  would 
have  broue-ht  only  5210.000. 
making  a  difference  to  growers 

of    168.619 

Total  gain  over  1917  5228.619 

These  gains  were,  in  a  very  large 
degree,  due  to  the  work  of  the 
association. 


tified  us  of  their  requirements  after 
we  were  sold  out.  We  hope  to  sup- 
ply every  cannery  in  California  dur- 
ing the  1919  season.  The  last  two 
weeks  of  July  and  all  of  August  were 
spent  in  attending  to  details  of  de- 
livery, in  inspecting  shipments  to 
see  if  they  were  up  to  standard  and 
in  expediting  the  delivery  of  empty 
picking  boxes  to  growers. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  we  had 
marketed  every  ton  of  pears  at  the 
full  price  for  the  respective  grades. 
In  a  half  dozen  cases  growers  failed 
to  deliver  up  to  specifications.  This 
was  due  to  the  carelessness  of  ten- 
ants in  shipping  wormy  or  scabby 
pears.  But  with  these  exceptions 
deliveries  were  acceptable.  This  is 
a  good  record,  for  we  have  323  mem- 
bers and  the  results  are  shown  in 
the  panel  printed  above. 

WHAT  DID  IT  COST  TO  SECURE  THESE 
RESULTS? 

1.  The  unpaid,  volunteer  work  of 
leading  growers  who  unselfishly  gave 
their  time  and  study  to  wisely  plan- 
ning an  effective  organization.  They 
took  no  pay  for  their  work,  which 
could  not  have  been  duplicated  for 
thousands  of  dollars,  for  it  took  days 
and  months  of  attention  and  en- 
deavor to  convince  some  of  their 
doubting  and  ultra  timid  neighbors. 


2.  For  paid  organizers  the  sum  of 
$2,545  was  paid.  In  June  we  opened 
offices  in  the  Consular  Building,  510 
Battery  street,  very  modest  quarters, 
at  the  trifling  expense  of  $25  a 
month.  The  expenses  for  the  assist- 
ant secretary  and  one  stenographer 
have  been  less  than  a  total  of  $300 
a  month. 

The  writer  deserted  his  own  pear 
orchard  during  the  season  and  served 
from  July  1  to  September  15.  Fof 
the  whole  marketing  season,  includ- 
ing the  work  of  securing  the  raise 
on  contract  pears  and  the  placing  of 
the  6000  tons  of  association  pears, 
the  manager's  salary,  if  pro  rated, 
would  amount  to  less  than  10  cents 
a  ton.    So  we  have  been  economical. 

We  have  closed  the  season  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  cent  in  bad 
debts.  Nearly  all  the  canners  were 
prompt  in  payment,  in  spite  of  the 
difficult  position  of  all  canneries, 
owing  to  the  Government  directing 
them  to  hold  half  the  pack  for  fu- 
ture delivery,  with  payments  in  the 
dim  future.  Only  one  cannery  failed 
in  reasonable  promptness  and  this 
was  partly  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
their  securing  accountants  to  handle 
their  work.  This  cannery  has  now 
settled  its  accounts  with  us.  Our 
relations  with  canners  have  been 
friendly.  They  have  been  fair  with 
us  and  we  have  tried  to  be  equally 
fair  with  them. 

MAY  HANDLE  DRIED  PEARS  IN  1919. 

During  1918  It  was  thought  best 
to  confine  our  work  simply  to  the 
cannery  pears.  We  did  not  want  to 
attempt  too  much  the  first  season. 
While  under  our  crop  contracts  we 
could  have  handled  all  the  dried 
pears  of  all  our  members.  It  was 
thought  best  by  the  members  this 
season  to  market  as  individuals. 

However,  the  manager  made  a 
study  of  the  changing  prices  on  dried 
pears  and  answered  all  inquiries  that 
came  in  from  members.  One  mem- 
ber informs  us  that  one  letter  was 
the  means  of  his  getting  the  full 
market  value  for  20  tons  of  dried 
pears.  At  the  prices  his  neighbors 
sold  for  the  same  week,  his  gain  was 
$600,  or  l^c  a  pound.  In  1919 
if  the  members  desire  we  can  make 
adequate  preparations  for  getting 
full  value  for  every  ton  of  dried 
pears. 

JOINS    FEDERATION    OF  CO-OPERATIVE 
MARKETING  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  association  has  joined  the 
Federation  of  Co-operative  Market- 
ing Associations,  which  is  at  work 
planning  for  shipping  connections, 
shipping  space  in  steamers  equipped 
with  refrigerating  rooms,  and  export 
connections  for  a  variety  of  Califor- 
nia products. 

It  is  within  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility that  after  the  war  is  over  there 
may  be  found  in  South  America  mar- 
kets for  a  considerable  tonnage  of 
late  varieties  of  pears,  and  even  of 
Bartlett  pears,  under  refrigeration. 
The  foreign  markets  for  dried  pears 
will  not  be  overlooked. 

Many  owners  of  young  orchards 
who  have  as  yet  no  pears  to  market 
are  joining  the  association  in  order 
to  build  up  a  strong  organization  for 
the  extension  of  markets  to  keep 
pace  with  the  prospective  enormous 
increase  in  annual  production. 


Sulphur  Saves  Wet  Raisins 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rurnl 

This  year  of  showery  weather  has 
been  the  means  of  developing  a  defi- 
nite plan  for  saving  raisins  in  show- 
ery weather.  The  viticultural  divi- 
sion of  the  University  of  California 
has  for  several  years  carried  out 
experiments  in  sulphuring  wet  rais- 
ins in  the  field  and  under  field  con- 
ditions such  as  those  prevailing  this 
year.  Many  hundreds  of  tons  of 
raisins  could  have  been  saved  this 
year  had  preparations  been  made  for 
the  use  of  sulphuring  hoods  which 
could  be  used  in  the  field.  If  grapes 
get  wet.  especially  before  they  have 
bee»  turned  on  the  tray,  they  will 
mould  whether  in  the  stack  or  ex- 


press by  John  J.  Fox. I 

posed,  moist,  warm  weather  espe- 
cially aggravating  such  condition. 

But  if  these  fresh  or  partly  cured 
raisins  had  been  stacked — even  after 
the  rain  started  and  they  became 
wetted — they  could  be  sulphured  in 
this  wet  condition  and  remain  safely 
in  the  stack  until  ready  to  set  in 
the  sun  again.  Of  course,  those 
using  paper  trays  were  out  of  luck 
anyway,  but  another  year  it  is  prob- 
able that  many  growers  will  be  sup- 
plied with  portable  hoods  for  this 
purpose.  They  may  not  be  wanted, 
but  they  would  be  insurance  against 
too  heavy  a  loss.  Where  hoods  and 
sulphur  are  provided  beforehand,  it 


is  not  necessary  to  be  in  such  haste 
to  stack  when  rain  threatens,  as  the 
raisins  can  be  saved  even  after  a 
thorough  wetting.  After  stacking 
and  sulphuring,  they  should  remain 
in  the  stack  until  the  weather  ap- 
pears settled. 

COMMISSIONER  HECKE'S  CONCLUSIONS. 

We  noticed  some  results  of  sul- 
phuring on  Geo.  H.  Hecke's  grounds 
at  Woodland.  He  says:  "The  re- 
sults from  the  re-sulphuring  of  seed- 
less (Thompson)  and  Sultanas  after 
the  September  rains  was  satisfactory. 
The  re-sulphuring  was  done  immedi- 
ately after  the  cessation  of  the  rain. 
It  stopped  mold  and  gave  a  uniform 
color  to  the  product.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  I  have  not  suf- 
fered from  the  rain,  because  the  loss 


ThcWar  IsWon 


But  the  consumer  of  Food 

Must  Still  Economize 

and  the  producer  of  Food 

Must  Fertilize 

The  Food  Administra- 
tion is  at  this  very  time 
warning  our  people  of 
the  danger  of  any  let 
up  in  the  economical 
use  of  food. 
While  food  will  be 
needed  next  year  more 
than  ever,  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  land  idle  as  a 
result  of  the  war. 
Therefore  every  acre 
under  cultivation  must 
be  made  to  produce  its 
utmost. 

Just  as  our  soldiers 
must  be  well  fed  to 
make  them  efficient, 
so  the  soil  must  be  well 
fed  in  order  to  make 
it  produce  larger  and 
better  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal -products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


\ 
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in  weight  was  quite  material  and 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  half- 
dried  raisins  in  which  the  mold  had 
made  such  progress  that  further  at- 
tempts to  save  the  fruit  were  consid- 
ered inadvisable. 

If  the  weather  conditions  immedi- 
ately following  the  rainstorm  had 
been  normal,  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  re-sulphur,  but  the 
nights  and  mornings  continued  to  be 
foggy — weather  the  most  unfavor- 
able we  have  ever  had  for  drying. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  well  satisfied 
with  the  salvage,  considering  my  loss 
at  approximately  35  to  40  per  cent, 
including  additional  cost  of  re-haul- 
ing and  loss  in  weight." 

Loss  of  weight  is  occasioned  partly 
by  sugar  being  washed  out  of  the 
fruit  in  solution  and  partly  by  its 
loss  through  process  of  fermentation 
so  far  as  it  goes. 


SPREADERS  AND  STICKERS  FOR 
SPRAYS. 

(Written    for    Pacific   Rural    Press    by  Prof. 
6.  P.  Gray,  University  of  California.] 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  Cali- 
fornia to  use  soap  as  a  spreader  in 
tobacco  preparations.  Soap  is  added 
at  the  rate  of  about  five  pounds  to 
each  200  gallons  of  spray,  the 
amount  used  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  water.  The  use  of 
flour  paste  as  a  spreader  for  lime- 
sulphur  solution  is  commonly  recom- 
mended but  is  not  generally  prac- 
tised. W.  B.  Parker,  formerly  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
recommends  the  use  of  four  gallons 
of  flour  paste  to  each  100  gallons  of 
diluted  lime-sulphur  spray.  Par- 
ker's directions  for  mixing  the  flour 
paste  are  as  follows:  "Mix  a  cheap 
grade  of  wheat  flour  with  cold  water, 
making  a  thin  dough,  without  lumps, 
or  wash  the  flour  through  a  wire 
screen  with  a  stream  of  cold  water. 
Dilute  until  there  is  one  pound  of 
flour  in  each  gallon  of  mixture.  Cook 
until  a  paste  is  formed,  stirring  con- 
stantly to  prevent  caking  or  burn- 
ing. Add  sufficient  water  to  make 
up  for  the  evaporation." 

Soap  is  used  to  some  extent  as  a 
spreader  for  lead  arsenate  sprays, 
but  is  not  recommended  by  this  sta- 
tion on  account  of  occasional  foli- 
age injury.  Glue  is  used  to  a  slight 
extent  in  place  of  soap  as  above.  The 
proper  amount  has  not  been  defi- 
nitely determined.  A  few  growers 
are  using  glue  in  the  preparation  of 
home-made  wettable  sulphur.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  general  practice, 
as  most  growers  prefer  to  buy 
ready-made  sulphur  pastes,  such  as 
"Atomic"  sulphur  or  "Milled"  sul- 
phur. The  spreading  agent  in  atomic 
sulphur  is  glue  and  in  milled  sul- 
phur is  dexterine. 

Miscible  oils  are  used  to  some  ex- 
tent and  so  far  as  I  know  have  given 
excellent  results.  These  are  usually 
quite  expensive,  so  that  growers  gen- 
erally use  the  common  emulsions. 
As  far  as  I  know,  casein  has  not  been 
used  to  any  extent  as  a  spreader  in 
California. 


IMPROVED  APPLE  PICKING  BOX. 


Apples  are  not  improved  by  bruises 
in  picking;  and  finances  of  growers 
are  not  improved  by  paying  $5  per 
day  for  slow  methods  of  picking. 
More  rapid  picking  and  less  bruising 
of  apples  are  claimed  by  N.  Nielsen 
of  Santa  Cruz  county  as  a  result  of 
the  picking  box  devised  by  Pink 
Dickerson,  who  works  in  the  same 
orchard.  A  Northwestern  apple  box 
or  a  common  apple  box  cut  down 
so  it  will  go  inside  a  50-pound  lug 
box  is  fitted  with  a  wire  handle  and 
hook  to  hang  it  from  limbs.  Its 
bottom  is  hinged  by  leather  straps 
on  .both  sides  and  free  to  open 
lengthwise  along  the  center  line.  It 
is  held  shut  by  a  piece  of  half-inch 
rope  from  the  center  edge  of  each 
half  to  a  hole  through  the  opposite 
side  of  the  box  near  its  top.  The 
rope  is  knotted  and  the  hole  notched 
to  catch  the  knot  until  the  box  has 
been  filled.  To  empty  into  boxes  in 
which  the  apples  will  be  hauled  to 
the  packing  house,  the  picking  box 
is  set  inside  the 'lug  box  and  the 
ropes  loosened.  When  the  picking  box 
is  lifted,  its  bottom  opens  and  the 
apples  are  thus  dumped  without 
briming 


The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention 
that  was  to  have  been  held  at  River- 


side this  week  has  been  called  off 
by  State  Horticultural  Commissioner 


George  H.  Hecke  owing  to  the  influ- 
enza epidemic. 


T Peach  |X  Plum  ^  Apple  £  Fig  O 
Apricot   1^  Prune     T  Cherry  Orange  ^ 

Almond  1  \  Pear      L*  Olive     Li  Lemon.Etc. \J 
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Cherry 
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MORE  THAN  A  MILLION  PER  YEAR 
FOR  CALIFORNIA  PLANTERS 


Kirkman  Nurseries,  Incorporated  $100,000 


Established  1888 


FRESNO 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIVADA 

!55!E  Manure 

From  highest  nitrogenous  feed. 
Decomposed  and  concentrated  by  age  in 
their  own  liquids,  containing  the  highest 
percentages  of  Nitogen.  Phosphoric  Acid, 
Soluble  Potash,  and  readily  available 
Humus. 

Shipped  commercial  dry.  Cars  average  22 
to  24  tons.  Saves  four-fifths  labor  in  ap- 
plication. Thousands  of  tons  now  being 
shipped  to  citrus  and  deciduous  growers 
in  California. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars 
today  to  insure  prompt  deliveries. 

CALIVADA  FERTILIZER  COMPANY. 
423  Citizens  National  Bank  Building 
Phones  (65643) 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


They're  All  First  Grade" 


"And  from  new-bearing  trees,  too!  —  I  can  hardly  believe  that  this  lot 
has  not  been  sorted.  That  s  what  comes  of  using  my  head  as  well  as 
my  muscles  in  planting  and  taking  care  of  this  new  orchard." 

"I  thought  when  I  sent  to  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  for  their  book,  'Progressive 
Cultivation,'  that  all  I  could  use  dynamite  for  was  to  blast  out  the  old,  dead  trees 
before  I  planted  again,  but  I  found  out  that  that  was  only  a  starter. — 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


can  be  used  for  all  sorts  of  other  things. 
Why — I  blasted  the  holes  for  this  whole 
orchard  in  a  third  of  the  time  that  the 
old,  'spade  dug'  method  would  have 
taken ;  and  with  only  one  helper  instead 
of  five.  The  young  trees  grew  faster  and 
looked  better  than  any  I've  seen  in  this 
locality  and  are  in  bearing  a  full  year 
ahead  of  their  time." 

"Then  I  used  Hercules  Dynamite  to 
dig  a  mile  of  new  ditches;  that  work 
took  only  about  half  the  time  I  had 


reckoned  on— and  a  lot  less  than  half 
the  back-ache.  Now  I'm  using  it  to 
keep  the  earth  loosened  around  the  roots 
of  my  bearing  trees  and  I  figure  that 
it'll  make  a  difference  of  20  per  cent, 
in  the  yield  this  year." 

"I'm  advising  all  the  men  in  this  local- 
ity to  send  to  the  Hercules  Powder  Co. 
for  their  free  book,  'Progressive  Culti- 
vation' —They'  re  sending,  too— for  they 
can  see  how  I  am  'cashing  in  on  the  in- 
formation that  I  got  out  of  that  book." 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

■i  1 0 1 6    Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 


Hercules  Powder  Company, 

M    '1016  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation."  I  am  inter- 
ested in  dvnamite  for  


Name 
Address. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Faelfle  Kurol  Press.] 


Status  of  the  Grape  Crop. 

According  to  the  latest  report  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Esti- 
mates, the  total  production  of  wine 
grapes  in  California  in  1918  is  esti- 
mated to  be  92  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop.  The  rain  of  September  spoiled 
the  promise  of  a  full  crop  or  better, 
and  the  quality  suffered  fully  as 
much  or  more  than  quantity.  No- 
vember 1  showed  a  still  further  de- 
cline in  the  condition  of  table  grapes 
as  picking  progressed  following  the 
Tainy  and  unsettled  weather  condi- 
tions of  the  first  week  in  October. 
Raisin  grapes  on  September  1  prom- 
ised almost  a  full  crop,  but  some 
damage  followed  the  rain  of  Septem- 
ber 12  and  13.  At  the  time  of  mak- 
ing the  October  report  the  heavy 
raisin-producing  counties  of  Fresno, 
Kings  and  Tulare  were  experiencing 
rainy,  cloudy  weather,  with  a  resul- 
tant increase  of  damage  daily  which 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  estimate. 
Reports  as  of  November  1  indicate 
an  average  yield  of  1800  pounds  per 
acre  and  a  total  production  of  135,- 
000  tons.  Practically  all  of  the  rais- 
ins outside  of  the  sweat-box  on  Oc- 
tober 1  were  damaged  more  or  less 
in  quality. 

Rodent  Control. 

Host  of  the  Western  States  are 
conducting  rodent  control  work  in 
co-operation  with  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey, U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Washington,  Montana,  Colo- 
rado, Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are 
very  active  in  this  line.  North  Da- 
kota in  1917  cleaned  up  17,000,000 
acres  and  in  1918  13,000,000  acres. 
In  California  it  is  hoped  that  in 
another  year  co-operative  agreements 
will  be  in  operation  covering  work 
by  the  Biological  Survey  on  State 
lands  and  by  the  Rodent  Control  Di- 
vision on  Government  land,  under 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture 
G.  H.  Hecke.  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner Rutherford  plans  a  squirrel 
poisoning  campaign  for  November  1 
and  2  in  co-operation  with  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  and  the  County 
Division.  Every  constable  in  the 
county  will  be  squirrel  inspector,  to 
report  on  November  3  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Defense. 

Blackleaf  40  for  Pear  Root  Louse. 

H.  A.  Bolster  of  Grass  Valley  has 
been  wsing  a  douch  of  blackleaf  40 
to  destroy  pear  root  louse  on  his 
young  trees,  where  any  of  this  pest 
manifests  itself.  He  makes  a  basin 
around  the  tree  and  pours  in  about 
15  gallons  of  mixture  of  one  gallon 
of  blackleaf  40  to  600  gallons  of 
water  and  claims  good  results.  He 
has  30  acres  of  pears  four  years  old, 
consisting  of  Bartletts,  Cornice  and 
Beurre  d'Anjou,  planted  in  alter- 
nate double  rows,  also  a  few  acres 
of  bearing  trees.  He  averaged  a  net 
of  $3  a  box  for  his  pears  this  year. 

A  Soldier's  Ranch  and  Management. 

Right  across  the  road  from  the 
above  we  went  to  see  the  ranch  of  a 
young  friend  who  has  been  called 
to  the  colors  and  who  had  bought 
this  ranch  on  time,  bravely  shoulder- 
ing a  considerable  weight  in  the 
purchase.  His  father.  A.  Sorrensen  of 
Fresno,  is  running  the  place  for  him 
in  his  absence  and  the  16  acres  of 
peaches  have  turned  off  15  tons  of 
dried  fruit  and  a  small  acreage  of 
Thompson  Seedless  grapes  producing 
four  tons  of  raisins.  At  this  rate  the 
boy's  ranch  will  soon  be  paid  for. 
Good  luck  to  Leland  Sorrensen. 

A  Good  Average  in  Peaches. 

The  average  production  of  dried 
peaches  per  acre  in  Merced  county 
is  said  to  be  three-quarters  of  a  ton 
to  the  acre.  Landram  &  Clough. 
near  Livingston,  have  80  acres  of 
peaches,  half  drying  and  half  cling. 
The  freestones  (Albertas  and  Muirs) 
averaged  one  ton  to  the  acre  of  dried 
fruit  this  year  and  the  clings  (Tus- 
cans, Phillips  and  Orange)  averaged 
over  six  tons. 

Br.  Mead  in  the  South. 

On  November  11  Dr.  Mead  will 
sp*ak  at  a  conference  of  men  from 


the  Southern  States  on  "Land  Settle- 
ment." California  has  set  an  ex- 
ample that  other  States  desire  to 
follow  and  carry  out  successfully, 
and  Dr.  Mead's  services  are  now 
much  in  request.  Canada  has  also 
applied  for  his  help  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  the  returned  soldiers  on 
the  land. 

Smyrna  Figs  Unirrigated. 

There  is  a  very  handsome  young 
Calimyrna  fig  orchard  of  22  acres 
in  the  Wolters  district,  near  Fresno, 
that  is  never  irrigated.  It  is  ten 
years  old,  makes  good  growth,  is 
said  to  bear  regularly  and  it  is  kept 
like  a  garden.  It  belongs  to  C.  T. 
Forbes,  who  also  has  a  peach  or- 
chard and  five-acre  orange  grove  on 
the  same  tract. 

Grape  Leaf  Roller. 

Fred  K.  Howard,  Horticultural 
Commissioner  of  Kings  county,  re- 
ports some  damage  to  grapes  in  his 
section  by  the  action  of  the  grape 
leaf  roller  in  curling  up  the  leaves 
and  vines,  so  that  many  grapes  were 
injured  by  exposure  to  the  rain  and 
sun. 

Young  Growth  on  Apricots. 

Apricot  trees  are  still  putting 
forth  new  growth  (November  4). 
From  Hay-wards  south  it  looks  like 
early  spring  in  these  young  orchards. 
Fortunately  the  older  trees  have  bet- 
ter judgment  and  are  only  develop- 
ing their  buds.  Pruning  has  com- 
menced in  prune  orchards  and  a  lot 
of  the  dead  wood  has  already  been 
cut  out  and  piled  up. 

Mallow  in  Orchards. 

We  have  noticed  more  mallow 
growing  as  a  cover -crop  in  orchards 
this  year  than  for  many  years.  This 
and  mustard  crops  will  need  to  be 
turned  under  pretty  early  if  the  best 
results  are  expected.  With  such  an 
early  start  they  will  be  woody  by 
the  middle  of  March  and  will  also 
be  taking  too  much  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  shape  of  moisture. 

Precocious  Young  Orchard. 

Richards  &  Denel  of  Chico  have  a 
30-acre  almond  orchard  five  years 
old  that  produced  over  13  tons  of 
nuts  this  year.  The  varieties  are 
Nonpareil,  Drake's  Seedling  and  I  X 
L  and  a  new  huller  was  bought  and 
installed  to  deal  with  the  crop,  which 
was  all  saved  in  good  condition. 


Get  Ready 
For  Winter  Spraying 


Give  your  trees  a  thorough  clean-up 
harvest-time  next  fall! 


this   winter  and   watch   the  reaolta  at 


,  Sy*"1  "Praying  cleans  the  trees  of  scale  and  moss— keeps  the  bark  soft  and 

You  Need  a  First-Class  Sprayer 

eff  ~tT*  BPrayer  that  wlU  drive  the  materiaJ  onto  the  trees  at  sufflcieat  force  to  be 
— A  sprayer  that  will  stand  up  to  hard  grinding  service  day  in  and  day  out. 

—A  sprayer  that  is  reliable — dependable — efficient — free  from  trouble 
That  s  the  kind  of  a  sprayer  you  get  when  you  get  a  Bean. 


BEAN 

Power  Sprayers 


Check  the  coupon.  Write  your  name 
and  address  clearly,  and  send  for  our  new 
catalog  of  Hand  and  Power  Sprayers. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  GO. 
211  W.  Julian  St. 


0? 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL 


TIMfe 


ttpr  me  r.~u  Uf 


Fresno  Nursery  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  615-P,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  free  copy  of 
your  new  ,  Illustrated  Catalogue  when 
published. 


Name 


Street 


Town  „  _  State... 


cvfbr  our 

Cafalocpiie 

dud  P±*ic  e  I£$t 

Gives  practical  information  about 

planting,  pruning  and  caring  for 
orchard  and  vineyard. 

Furnishes  reliable  information  to 
planters  relative  to  the  best  fruit  trees 
adapted  to  certain  localities.  ■ 
Describes  in  great  detail  all  well-known 
varieties  of  deciduous,  citrus  and  ornamental 
trees,  vines  and  roses. 


Write  for  Your  Copy  Today. 

FresnoNurserg  (2. 

IWno,&lif. 


P.  O.  Box615-P 
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Why  "Bushels"  Instead  of  "Sacks" 


The  field  agent  is  often  asked, 
"Why  does  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates persist  in  estimating  crop  pro- 
duction in  bushels  instead  of  sacks 
or  hundred  weight?" 

The  bushel  is  the  standard  unit  of 
measure  throughout  the  United 
States.  Ninety  million  people  in 
forty  States  of  the  Union  think  and 
talk  bushels.  The  bushel  measure 
is  definite,  and  Congress  and  the  va- 
rious States  have  stabilized  it,  enact- 
ing laws  specifying  the  number  of 
pounds  of  the  different  commodities 
legally  constituting  a  bushel.  The 
census  figures  of  crop  production 
have  all  been  reduced  to  bushels  for 
all  commodities  for  which  legal 
weights  have  been  established,  and 
doubtless  will  be  until  a  different 
unit  of  measure  has  been  adopted. 

A  saek  is  not  definite  and  cannot 
be  made  so,  except  by  legal  enact- 
ment standardizing  the  volume  and 
then  in  turn  standardizing  the 
weight  per  volume  of  the  different 
commodities. 

The  cental  or  hundred  weight  is 
now  in  general  use  in  buying  and 
selling  grain  and  vegetables  and 
g*ems  quite  likely  to  come  into  gen- 
eral use  in  estimating  crop  produc- 
tion throughout  the  State. 

Oranges  and  apples  are  thought 
about  and  talked  about  in  boxes, 
dried  fruits  in  pounds  or  tons,  and 


THE  FARM  LABOR  CONFERENCE. 


Under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  and  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
conference  was  called  in  this  city, 
November  8,  to  consider  California's 
complex  labor  problems,  and  espe- 
cially the  shortage  of  workmen 
in  rural  communities.  Farmers,  fruit 
growers,  labor  union  men  and  others 
joined  in  the  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems presented. 

A  resolution  calling  for  the  impor- 
tation of  25,000  Chinese  into  Cali- 
fornia for  a  period  of  four  years  to 
relieve  the  labor  shortage  on  the 
farms  was  rejected.  Its  rejection 
followed  a  day  of  argument  and  de- 
bate in  which  Colonel  John  P.  Irish 
maintained  that  the  scarcity  of  labor 
and  the  demand  for  increased  pro- 
duction made  the  importation  of 
Chinese  a  necessity.  John  A.  O'Con- 
nell,  secretary  of  the  San  Francisco 
Labor  Council;  John  P.  McLaughlin, 
State  Labor  Commissioner,  and  others 
allied  with  the  State  and  Federal 
employment  service  opposed  the  res- 
olution and  voted  against  its  adop- 
tion. 

The  conference  went  on  record  in 
favor  of  a  more  drastic  law  against 
vagrants  and  urged  it  as  a  means  to 
compel  men  who  are  offered  em- 
ployment in  orchards  and  on  farms 
to  accept  such  work  under  penalty 
of  prosecution.  A  closer  co-opera- 
tioh  of  farmers  in  organizations  to 
solve  the  labor  problem  and  stand- 
ardize wages  was  also  endorsed. 

Resolutions  urging  a  law  to  make 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  accept  transpor- 
tation to  work  and  then  refuse  the 
work;  a  resolution  scoring  the 
"poaching"  of  one  farmer  on  the 
workmen  of  another  and  one  com- 
mending the  work  of  the  Woman's 
Land  Army  were  approved  by  the 
conference. 

The  resolution  committee  was 
composed  of  John  P.  Irish,  Stock- 
ton; Vf.  F.  Sotchel,  representing  the 
Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of 
Fresno;  J.  P.  Dargitz  of  the  Farm 
Labor  Bureau  of  the  State  Council 
of  Defense;  H.  J.  Fleming  of  Ripon, 
and  Frank  T.  Swett  of  Contra  Costa 
county. 

Professor  R.  L.  Adams  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  presided  at  the 
conference,  which  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  a  committee  of  three 
named  by  Chairman  Adams. 


"Were  you  ever  rewarded  for 
bravery?"  "Oh,  yaas."  "Did  you 
get  the  Iron  Cross?"  "Nope."  "The 
Victoria  Cross?"  "Naw;  I  got  the 
Maltese  cross."  "How  did  you  get 
the  Maltese  cross?"  "I  stepped  on 
her  tail." — Exchange. 


it  is  doubtful  if  custom  will  permit 
of  a  material  change.  A  big  box 
may  hold  30,  40,  50  or  even  60 
pounds,  yet  market  quotations  are 
often  made  in  lugs,  without  speci- 
fying the  size.  If  the  bulk  handling 
of  grain  ever  becomes  prevalent,  as 
now  seems  likely,  the  sack  will 
largely  disappear,  particularly  as  a 
unit  of  measure,  and  the  cental  or 
bushel  take  its  place. 

Estimates  of  average  yield  per 
acre  and-  total  production  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  be  made  in 
bushels  for  all  grains  and  some 
fruits,  as  long  as  the  bushel  contin- 
ues to  be  the  standard  unit  of  meas- 
ure throughout  the  United  States. 

The  following  weights  per  bushel 
are  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Es- 
timates in  all  estimates  of  crop  pro- 
duction: \ 

WEIGHTS  PER  BUSHEL. 


Applca   48 

Beans   (dry)   60 

Clover  seed   60 

Corn  on  cob  70 

Oata   32 

Peaches   48 

Pears   48 

Rougrh  rice   45 

Rye   56 

Tomatoes   56 


Barley   48 

Buckwheat   48 

Corn  (shelled)   ...  .56 

Flaxseed   56 

Onions   57 

Peanuts   22 

Potatoes   60 

Sweet  potatoes.  .  .  .56 

Timothy  seed   45 

Wheat   60 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumpingr  plant  you  want  water — plenty  of  water — 
full  rated  production  and  more  if  possible.  And  that's  what  you  rat 
when  you  install 

American 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of  water  and  they 
keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum  1  That's  more  than  a  claim — it'fl  a 
guaranteed  fact. 

Write  for  Catalog 

— which  illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  line  of 
American  Pumps  and  proves  their  advantages  be- 
yond a  question.  The  American  Catalog  points  the 
way  to  irrigation  efficiency. 

California  Hydraulic  En- 
gineering &  Supply  Co. 


68  FREMONT  STREET, 
—-I  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


424  E.  THIRD  STREET, 
LOS  ANGELES. 


— Horizontal 

Pumps 
— Vertical 

Pumps 
— Deep  Well 

Heads 
— Deep  Well 

Cylinders 
— Direct-con- 
nected Motor 
and  Pump 
— Motor* 
— Gas  Engine* 
— Oil  Engine* 


The  Mi^tyJlAffljBE  Outsaws  10  Men! 


A  money-maker  and  hard  work  saver 
for  land  clearers  and  wood-cutting  con- 
tractors. One  man  can  move  it  from  cut 
to  cut.  Simple  and  reliable.  Hundreds  in  use  all  over  the  United 
States — in  the  woods  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  California,  Minnesota, 
Arkansas,  New  York.  When  not  in  use  for  wood  cutting  the  4-H.-P. 
motor  will  run  feed  mills,  feed  cutters,  pumps,  etc. 

Read  What  These  Owners  of 
WADE  DRAG  SAWS  Say: 


"One  afternoon  my  brother-in-law  and  I 
took  my  WADE  into  the  woods  and  sawed 
three  hard  maple  trees  into  16-inch  blocks, 
the  trees  averaging  about  two  and  one-half  feet  at  the  stump. 
He  expected  it  would  take  me  from  eight  to  ten  hours  to  do 
the  job,  but  it  was  all  done  in  three  hours. — F.  W.  Hiller. 
Vernon.  N.  Y. 

I  cut  thirteen  and  one-half  ricks  of  cottonwood  in  six  hours. 
— J.  W.  Stratton.  Atkins.  Ark. 

One  gallon  of  gasoline  will  cut  six  to  ten  cords  of  wood:  it 
depends  on  the  kind  of  timber  you  cut. — W.  D.  Thomas.  Bull 
Run,  Or. 

My  WADE  saw  paid  for  itself  six  times  over. — F.  W.  Taylor. 
Swisshome.  Or.  _ 

I  am  making  S250  a  month  with  my  WADE. — F.  A.  Storts. 
Orville.  Cal. 

R.  M.  WADE  &  CO. 

Since  1865 

349  Hawthorne  Ave.,    =    Portland,  Oregon 


Thirty-six  inches  in  diameter,  yellow  birch,  is  the  largest  I 
have  cut  and  I  cut  down  to  six  inches. — P.  L.  Cole,  West  Duluth, 
Minn. 

I  cut  down  to  eight  inches  in  diameter. — F.  T.  Swank,  Park 
Falls,  Wis. 

America  must  burn  more  wood  for  fuel.  One  Wade  will  do  10 
men's  work  at  one-tenth  the  cost.  Write  for  free  book.  "How 
Dan  Ross  Cuts  40  Cords  a  Day."  Full  details  and  special 
price. 

Wade  Booklets  Free 


R.  M.  Wade  &  Co.. 

349  Hawthorne  Ave..  Portland.  Ore. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  Booklets,  full  details  and 
special  price  on  Wade  Dras:  Saw. 
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Farm-Demand  for  Returning  Soldiers 


To  the  Editor:  Labor  unions  are 
not  and  do  not  claim  to  be  altruis- 
tic institutions.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  so  formed  the  habit 
of  always  speaking  for  themselves 
first  that  they  framed  the  resolution 
on  demobolization  at  San  Diego  in 
the  form  which  you  interpret  as 
opposed  to  the  welfare  of  the  future 
soldiers  and  in  favor  of  labor  profit- 
eering. Read  it  over  again  fairly 
and  yon  will  surely  see  that  they 
had  more  in  view  than  the  continued 
exile  of  four  million  Americans  in 
order  to  bolster  up  wages,  or  they 
would  have  richly  deserved  your  edi- 
torial castigation.  Namely,  what 
can  these  boys  do,  when  they  return, 
to  make  a  living? 

The  labor  unionist  sells  the  pure 
commodity  of  labor  on  the  labor 
market  while  the  farmer  sells  his 
labor  in  the  form  of  wheat,  cotton, 
milk,  etc.,  the  value  combined  with 
other  charges  incidental  to  produc- 
tion. We  all  know  the  effect  of 
dumping  commodities  on  the  market 
and  the  consequent  glut,  from  sad 
personal  experience.  The  effect  of 
glutting  the  labor  market  is  similar. 

Now  to  the  point.  Ninety-nine 
per  ceat  of  the  soldiers  are  work- 
ers without  capital  or  business  and 
have  to  find  work  at  a  living  wage 
to  make  an  existence  when  they  re- 
turn. If  they  had  farms,  they  have 
sold  them  and  only  a  small  per  cent 
will  find  their  old  jobs  open.  It 
will  have  taken  two  years  to  mobil- 
ize the  army  and  the  incidental  hard- 
ships to  industry  and  agriculture 
have  been  many  and  real.  The  turn- 
ing loose  in  say  two  weeks  of  four 
million  ex-soldiers  together,  with 
other  millions  of  war  workers  to 
seek  work  would  be  aptly  paralleled 
if  the  Government  should  buy  and 
store  vaat  quantities  of  farm  prod- 
ucts for  the  army  and  on  the  day 
peace  was  declared  dump  them  on 
the  market.  Would  we  farmers  think 
that  was  a  square  deal  and  worthy 
appreciation  of  our  efforts  to  pro- 
duce foodstuffs  during  the  war?  And 
will  the  released  soldier  thank  us 
for  throwing  him  adrift  upon  the 
labor  market  in  competition  with 
other  millions  of  war  workers?  In 
that  case  your  desideratum  of  lower 
wages  will  be  speedily  reached.  And 
a  few  large  employers  might  profit, 
temporarily. 

The  man  over  there  deserves  a 
better  deal  than  this.  He  deserves 
the  best  we  can  do  for  him.  There 
should  be  provision  made  now  for 
increased  production  and  more  jobs 
when  these  millions  are  taken  from 
the  debit  side  and  placed  on  the 
credit  side  of  production.  He  should 
bare  better  prospects  than  a  bitter 
struggle  for  jobs  with  long  hours 
and  low  wages. 

Secretary  Lane's  honest  but  inade- 
quate scheme  for  placing  soldiers  on 
farms  only  scratches  the  surface  of 
the  problem,  for  the  farms  can  only 
absorb  a  small  per  cent  of  new  pro- 
ducers. 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  in- 
creased  production,  a  better  standard  j 
of   living   and   decreased    hours   of  j 
labor.     Yes.   even   for   the  farmer. 
We  will  always  lag  along  behind  the 
city  producers  in  the  fight  for  bet-  > 
ter  conditions,  but  when  they  get : 
their  six-hour  day  we  may  at  least ! 
expect  an  eight-  or  nine-hour  day. 
In  the  meantime  let  us  not  get  jeal- 
ous of  their  success  and  start  a  row 
with  organized  labor,  for  our  inter- 
ests, while  not  identical,  are  similar 
to  theirs  and  can  best  be  achieved 
by  co-operating  with  them. 

Finally,  don't  say  these  "radical" 
ideals  of  better  living  standards 
can't  be  realized  because  this  is  a 
poverty-stricken  old  world,  for  the 
war  has  scrapped  the  word  "can't" 
from  the  vocabulary. — K.  S.  Harlow, 
Imperial. 

[We  have  received  a  number  of 
communications  approving  our  pro- 
test against  the  labor  federation's 
plan  to  hold  our  soldiers  abroad  and 
"feed  them  into  industry"  in  their 
own  homes  so  as  not  to  upset  wages 
and  the  claim  of  a  six-hour  day.  We 
cannot  give  indefinite  space  to  the 
subject,  so  we  take  an  opposing  com- 
munication so  that  readers  can  have 
another  point  of  view.  Mr.  Harlow 
does  not  convince  us  of  the  patriot- 


ism or  humanity  of  the  San  Diego 
proposition.  We  are  willing  to  agree 
with  him  that  the  holding-back 
scheme  has  more  bearing  upon  urban 
conditions  than  rural,  for  we  believe 
that  rural  interests,  which  underlie 
all  others,  require  that  these  boys 
be  brought  back  just  as  soon  as  auto- 
crats are  securely  tied  down.  If  this 
country  is  to  proceed  with  produc- 
tion, which  all  interests  require,  it. 
is  indispensable  that  all  these  war 
schemes  of  farm  production  by  boys 
and  girls  and  city  idlers  be  forgot- 
ten and  the  countryside  recover  just 
as  soon  as  possible  all  it  can  of  the 
spirit  and  muscle  which  it  has  sent 
abroad  to  win  the  war.  Anyone  who 
tries  to  interfere  with  this  is  neither 
American  nor  patriot. — Editor.] 


SQUASH  VARIETIES  TO  PLANT. 


Hubbard  is  the  standard  by  which 
all  other  varieties  may  be  measured. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  McCall  of  Santa  Cruz 
countv  savs  it  is  the  best  all  around, 
but  Mr.  McCall  says  the  Sweet  Po- 
tato squash  is  just  as  good  in  every 
way.  He  has  several  varieties  now 
mature.  Among  them  is  the  Banana, 
so  named  from  its  flavor.    Its  shape 


is  a  bit  like  its  namesake,  but  its 
color  Is  reddish  orange.  It  keeps 
and  bakes  as  well  as  Hubbard  and 
its  flesh  is  thicker.  Mr.  McCall  last 
year  grew  a  wagonload  of  them  in 
a  short  corn  row,  planting  a  couple 
of  seeds  in  alternate  hills  of  corn 
in  April  or  May.  A  peculiar  squash 
is  the  one  called  Century  for  lack  of 
a  better  name  because  it  is  of  an- 
cient California  history.  It  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  pear  and  the  small 
end  is  solid  meat  five  or  more  inches 
in  diameter.  Ordinary  specimens  are 
about  two  feet  long.  It  may  be 
peeled  as  easily  as  a  potato,  yet  a 
specimen  has  been  kept  by  Miss 
Arano  of  Santa  Cruz  county  in  per- 
fect condition  at  the  end  of  a  year. 
This  squash  bakes  up  watery;  but 
is  fine  for  cooking,  having  an  old- 
time  pumpkin  pie  flavor  like  the 
writer's  grandma  used  to  make,  and 
it  is  extra  sweet,  requiring  very  lit- 
tle sugar. 


SWEET  CORN  STALKS  SYRUP. 

Samuel  Haigh  of  San  Jose  writes 
us  that  he  took  the  butt  ends  of  20 
or  30  stalks,  cut  in  quarter-inch 
lengths  in  a  feed  cutter,  steeped  it 
in  water  and  evaporated  the  water 
until  a  nice  light-brown  syrup  was 
made.  The  first  joint  only  is  sweet 
enough  to  use  if  the  corn  is  ripe. 


WITTE 

IRRIGATING 

EINGIINES 


Kerosene-Distillate  2  to  30  H.P. 

Pump  your  water  with  a  WITTE.  All 
jou  need  is  a  centrifugal  and  my  Special 
Model  Kerosene-Distillate  Engine.  I  can 
lay  your  engine  down  at  least  cost.  Save 
the  middleman's  profit— Get  your  engine 
SOW.  while  prices  are  favorable.  Have 
reliable  power  for  all  your  work.  Made 
in  standard  sizes — 2.  3.  4.  6.  8.  13.  16, 
22.  and  30  H.  P.  Battery  or  magneto 
equipment.  I  am  in  a  position  to  offer 
you  the  best  prices  and  make  Quick  Ship- 
ment. 90-Day  Trial  —  5-Year  Signed 
Guarantee.  Largest  exclusive  engine  fac- 
tory in  the  world  selling  direct  to  user. 
Terms:  Cash  or  payments  as  arranged  for. 
Don't  make  a  deal  until  you  have  investi- 
gated my  offer. — Ed.  H.  Witte.  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2861  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2861  Empire  Bldg.,  Pitfeburg.  Pa. 


The  Bosch  Works 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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^Magnets  for  Rugged  Work 

WHEN  WAR  RAGES,  when  life  and  liberty  are  at  stake,  proved 
efficiency  is  the  only  thing  that  counts. 

Magneto  ignition  is  the  system  used  in  every  branch  of  war 
work — in  tanks,  airplanes,  ambulances,  trucks,  motorcycles.  When  the 
stake  is  too  high  to  take  chances,  magneto  ignition  is  what  they  depend 
upon.   They  are  sure  of  it. 

You  who  are  serving  behind  the  lines  in  producing  food  for  our  boys 
know  that  tractor  service  compares  with  war  service  for  severity.  Tractor 
service  demands  rugged  strength.  To  be  a  good  investment  a  tractor  must 
stick  to  its  job  steadily.    That  is  why  so  many  far-sighted  tractor-makers  fit 


BOSCH 


Magneto 
Ignition 


Bosch  costs  them  more  than  ordinary  ignition  systems,  but  they  consider 

efficiency  first. 

If  the  tractor  you  select  is  not  equipped  with  a  Bosch  Magneto  with 
Impulse  Starter,  insist  upon  having  Bosch  installed.  The  Bosch  Impulse  Starter 
has  won  immediate  success.  This  big,  strong,  simple  device  makes  quick,  easy 
starting  a  certainty. 

Specify  "Bosch  Magneto  Ignition"  on  your  order  or  have  Bosch  installed 
on  your  present  tractor  by  any  Bosch  service  station. 

Be  Satisfied  Specify  Bosch 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

BOSCH  MAGNETOfeCO., 


Branches 


237  W.  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York 

Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco  Works  and  Foundries: 

Service  (Stations  In  every  State. 


AMERICA'S  SUPREME  IGNITION  SYSTEM 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  -  TRACTORS  -  AIRPLANES  -  MOTOR  CARS  -  MOTOR  BOATS  -  MOTORCYCl.ES  -  OAS  ENGINES  -  ETC. 


C  BOSCH  MAGNETO  CO  ««» 


NoTember  16,  1918 
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Fertilize 
Fertilize 
Fertilize 

HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

Blood,  Bone  and  Tankage 
properly  applied  will  in- 
crease your  crop  produc- 
tion. It's  your  patriotic 
duty  to  do  this  for  bumper 
crops  are  necessary  in  Our 
Country's  program  of  win- 
ning the  War. 
"Hauser's  Organic  Fertil- 
izers are  high-grade  plant 
foods  from  the  best  or- 
ganic sources.  We  have 
the  right  material  and 
equipment  to  prepare  Fer- 
tilizers to  give  best  results 
under  California  condi- 
tions. 

"Our  Service  Department 
will  help  ycfu  with  your 
Fertilizer  problems.  Write 
for  our  booklet  Fertilizer 
Efficiency." 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES,  U.  S.  A. 


KNAPP 
Tractor  Disc 
PLOW 

Y»ur  tractor  and  this  sturdy  plow  will 
make  a  real  one-man  outfit.  The  plow  is 
controlled  entirely  from  the  tractor  seat. 
A  big  feature  is  the 

KNAPP  POWER  LIFT 

Just  a  touch  of  the  trip  rope — and  up 
oomet)  the  plow — clear  of  the  ground.  Ab- 
solutely no  draff.     Write  for  new  Folder. 

H.  G.  Knapp  &  Son 

1«2»  SO.  FIRST  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Common  variety   21c  per  lb. 

Smooth  Peruvian   30c  per  lb. 

Hairy   Peruvian   40c  per  lb. 

SELECTED  SEED 

Delivery  to  you  by  prepaid  Freight 
Delay  buying  until  you  have 
compared  my  samples  with 
seed  others  offer. 

E.  F.  SANGUINETTI 

YUMA  ARIZONA 


Field  and  Garden  Notes 


•Inoculating  Alfalfa  Increased  Crop. 

"I'm  satisfied  that  I  got  as  much 
prune  alfalfa  hay  in  one  cutting 
from  five  acres  as  my  neighbor  did 
in  two  cuttings  from  12  acres  and  we 
both  planted  last  spring,"  says  S.  W. 
Turner  of  San  Joaquin  county.  Mr. 
Turner  inoculated  the  seed  and  he 
thinks  that  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  great  growth.  He  had  cut  it 
twice  when  the  writer  saw  his  field 
last  September,  and  it  was  again 
nearly  knee  high  with  no  blossoms 
showing.  It  had  stooled  wonderfully 
and  was  as  pretty  a  stand  as  could 
be  wished.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam 
with  some  hardpan.  It  had  grown 
beans  in  1917  and  gyp  corn  in  1916. 
It  was  checked  last  spring  and 
planted  with  a  drill  in  March.  Some 
of  the  seed  went  too  deep  into  the 
loose  soil;  but  what  came  up  soon 
filled  the  vacant  spaces'.  Both  Mr. 
Turner  and  his  neighbor  clipped  the 
weeds  once  in  the  spring.  When  the 
alfalfa  was  ten  or  twelve  inches  tall, 
it  showed  need  of  water  and  was 
irrigated.  Water  came  again  in 
about  two  weeks  and  was  applied. 
No  more  irrigation  was  given  until 
after  the  second  cutting.  No  ma- 
nure or  fertilizer  had  been  applied. 

Squirrels  in  Peat  Levees. 

To  the  Editor:  How  can  we  kill 
ground  squirrels  in  our  peat-soil 
levees?  We  can't  explode  gasoline 
or  carbon-bisulphide  in  them  for 
fear  of  setting  them  on  fire.  We 
can't  flood  them;  and  the  critters 
won't  eat  poisoned  barley,  or  at  least 
it  doesn't  get  rid  of  them. — J.  P., 
Holt. 

[The  only  way  that  appears  feas- 
ible is  to  use  a  "gun"  such  as  the 
one  designed  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
U.  S.  Health  Service  and  force  car- 
bon-bisulphide or  Kilmol  into  the 
holes  when  the  ground  is  moist.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  explode  the  gas.] 

Cost  of  Bulk  Grain  Handling. 

In  a  test,  the  Sperry  Flour  Co. 
transferred  2500  tons  of  grain  in 
bulk  at  a_  cost  of  3  cents  per  ton 
and  lost  practically  none  by  spilling. 
In  the  same  year  they  transferred 
the  same  amount  in  sacks  at  a  cost 
of  35  cents  per  ton  and  lost  several 
tons  by  spilling.  The  cost  of  taking 
bulk  grain  from  barges,  cleaning  it, 
and  loading  it  on  barges  or  cars  is 
about  8  cents  per  ton,  according  to 
George  H.  McLeod. 

Irrigated  Wheat. 

In  planting  irrigated  wheat  in 
Kern  county  G.  H.  Peters  irrigates 
and  plows  thoroughly  eight  inches 
deep,  planting  not  later  than  De- 
cember, and  leaving  the  land  level 
because  no  more  irrigation  will  be 
needed.  He  drilled  20  pounds  of 
Chul  wheat  per  acre  in  the  fall  of 
1917  and  harvested  200  sacks  from 
18  acres.  This  winter  Mr.  Peters 
plans  to  greatly  increase  his  wheat 
acreage. 

Irrigate  Farthest  Furrow  First. 

In  irrigating  by  furrows  from  a 
lateral  ditch,  some  folks  run  water 
into  the  nearest  furrows  first.  An- 
other way  is  to  run  into  the  far- 
thest furrows  and  simply  shut  off 
water  in  the  lateral  as  each  set  of 
furrows  gets  filled.  Thus  no  gates 
or  work  are  needed  at  the  inlets  to 
the  furrows,  and  if  another  irriga- 
tion is  to  come  before  cultivation 
the  furrows  are  all  ready  for  it. 

Lime  Shows  Increased  Vegetation. 

Hydrated  lime  applied  last  Decem- 
ber on  several  ranches  in  Santa  Cruz 
county  had  small  chance  to  show  re- 
sults on  account  of  lack  of, moisture, 
but  it  is  showing  a  considerable  dif- 
ference since  the  1918  fall  rains,  on 
whatever  vegetation  is  growing  where 
it  was  applied,  according  to  Farm 
Adviser  H.  L.  Washburn. 

Plant  Peas  Now. 

Peas  are  a  good  winter  growing 
crop  for  the  farm  garden,  as  well  as 
for  a  cover-crop.  If  they  are  not 
already  planted,  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter, and  you  will  appreciate  peas 
from  the  garden  when  town  people 
are  eating  them  from  cans  at  extrav- 
agant prices.  They  stand  quite  a  bit. 
of  frost. 


Safety, 


The  Germain  Seed  and  Plant  Company  first  introduced 
the  genuine  proven  strain  in  Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa  to 
the  farmers  of  California. 

Our  seed  has  produced  wonderful  results — in  most  in- 
stances 2}/2  more  tons  per  acre  per  season.  Don't  be 
fooled — buy  the  genuine — Germain's — the  proven  strain. 

Germain'* 

Hairy  Peruvian 
ALFALFA 

direct  from  the  introducers 


Established  1871 

Seeds  Plant  Cot 

N.ECorner 
Sixth  &  Main  St& 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SOLD    IN  SEALED  AND  fTENCILED  BAGS' 


^^CJi^Xcv^  Tractor 


"The  Little  Tank" 


It  Takes 
the  place 
of  men 
gone  to 
the  front 


California  must  depend  on  its  land  for  prosperity — 

Our  wealth  does  not  come  from  manufacturing — 

The  more  the  land  produces  the  more  the  owner  will  make — 

Are  you  taking  advantage  of  the  best  times  the  farmer  has  ever 

known — 

Let  us  show  you  how  you  can  increase  your  profits — 

F.  H.  Stow. 

CLEVELAND  TRACTOR 

Pulls  a  six-horse  load. — Does  the  work  of  nine  horses. — Works  on  all  kinds  of  ground.- 

You  don't  need  hand  picked  land. 

Protect  Yourself— ORDER  NOW 

F.  M.  Stow  Tractor  Co. 


Distributors 

2072-76 
Center  St. 
Berkeley 


Your  Soil  Needs  Amboy. 


FREE  BOOK  —  GYPSUM  FACTS 
Tells  how.  when  and  what  gypsum  to  apply 
for  increasing  crop  yield.    Gypsum  should 
be  used  freely  on  citrus  and  alfalfa  land. 

Consolidated   P:ic.   Cement-I'laster  <Co.. 
613  San  Fernando  Bldg..  Los  Angeles. 
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Field  Crops. 

A  $60,000  crop  of  hay  is  reported 
in  Alaska. 

Approximately  8,580.318  bushels 
of  corn  are  being  produced  in  the 
State  of  Washing-ton  this  year. 

A  large  acreage  of  kafir  corn  is 
being  harvested  in  the  Delano  sec- 
tion. The  weather  has  been  ideal 
for  the  maturing  of  the  grain. 

The  bean  harvest  of  Ventura  is 
about  cleaned  up.  The  yield  was 
very  heavy,  many  fields  going  as 
high  as  40  to  45  sacks  per  acre. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture's  November  bean  crop 
report  has  placed  the  preliminary 
estimate  of  production  at  2.749,000 
bushels. 

Corn  production  this  year  will  be 
2,749,198,000  bushels,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  in 
its  November  crop  report  giving  the 
preliminary  estimate  of  the  crop. 

Women's  organizations  are  send- 
ing women  and  girls  to  the  fields 
throughout  Georgia  to  save  the  crop 
of  cotton  staple.  Farmers  are  pay- 
ing from  $1  to  $1.50  per  hundred 
pounds  for  the  picking. 

The  new  sugar  beet  contracts  of- 
fered to  growers  in  all  sections  of 
Southern  California  are  very  favor- 
able, and  will  enable  the  beet  farmer 
to  net  as  much  from  his  crop  as  the 
bean  planter. 

Regulations  limiting  the  impor- 
tation of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to 
shipments  from  Canada  and  Mexico 
in  wagonload  lots  by  producers  and 
customary  border  traffic,  consign- 
ments to  the  Food  Administration 
Grain  Corporation,  and  shipments  in 
bond  in  transit  to  allied  countries 
were  issued  by  the  War  Trade  Board 
November  t, 

Mr.  Churchill,  its  president,  states 
that  the  California  Bean  Growers' 
Association  is  not  quoting  lima  beans 
at  any  other  price  than  the  set 
price,  which  is  12c.  less  the  custom- 
ary discount.  Selling  is  not  active, 
but  some  orders  are  coming  in. 
Dealers  are  trying  to  break  down 
the  association's  price. 

Picking  is  under  way  on  the  first 
commercial  tract  of  long-staple  cot- 
ton to  be  grown  in  the  Porterville 
district.  Arizona  cotton  men  who 
have  seen  the  product  say  it  is  high 
grade  and  declare  it  indicates  much 
of  this  district  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  cotton  culture.  A  re- 
survey  of  the  section  for  cotton- 
growing  possibilities  will  be  made 
by  United  States  experts  early  in 
December. 

According  to  a  food  survey  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dated 
October  1,  1918,  the  commercial 
stocks  of  wheat  reported  for  that 
date  amounted  to  195.997,839  bush- 
els, as  against  114,331.842  bushels 
reported  on  hand  in  a  similar  sur- 
vey for  September  1.  These  figures 
refer  to  stocks  actually  reported  and 
do  not  represent  the  total  commer- 
cial stocks  of  the  country,  nor  do 
they  include  stocks  on  farms. 

According  to  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can of  October  19.  a  machine  is  now 
operating  successfully  in  the  Impe- 
rial Valley  which  promises  to  revo- 
lutionize the  cotton  industry.  The 
persons  running  the  machine  claim 
that  five  men  with  the  machine  can 
pick  1000  pounds  per  man  per  day 
of  ten  hours,  or  5000  pounds  per 
day,  and  it  does  a  clean  job  instead 
of  a  wasteful  one.  Hand  pickers 
gather  from  100  to  200  pounds  of 
seed  cotton  in  eight  hours. 

Cotton  ginned  prior  to  November 
1,  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  has  an- 
nounced, amounted  to  7,793,615 
bales,  including  120,343  round  bales 
and  15.780  bales  of  Sea  Island.  Gin- 
nings  by  States  were:  Alabama, 
55.061:  Arizona.  9565:  Arkansas. 
537.605;  California,  18.404;  Florida, 
16,111;  Georgia.  1.475,090;  Louisi- 
ana. 359.644;  Mississippi,  688,471; 
Missouri.  25,094;  North  Carolina, 
414.478;  Oklahoma.  398.901;  South 
Carolina,  966.040;   Tennessee.  152,- 


144;  Texas.  2,168,495;  Virginia, 
6307.    All  other  States,  1835. 

The  Food  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington has  appointed  L.  D.  Sweet  to 
take  charge  of  dehydration  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
announces  a  campaign  to  increase 
the  use  of  dried  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. The  War  Department  says 
the  value  of  dried  produce  compares 
favorably  for  table  use  with  the 
fresh  article.  Last  spring  the  army 
ordered  and  used  14,000.000  pounds 
of  dried  foodstuffs,  costing  $3,000,- 
000.  Potatoes,  carrots,  onions  and 
soup  mixtures  are  in  greatest  re- 
quest. 


Deciduous  Fruits  and  Nuts. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  fruit 
specials,  with  4758  cars,  operated 
from  California  to  the  Missouri  river 
and  to  Chicago  last  month. 

The  almond  crop  is  expected  to 
reach  nearly  5000  tons  for  the  State. 
Definite  figures  cannot  be  obtained 
until  deliveries  have  been  completed. 
The  loss  on  almonds  was  small. 

The  Golden  State  Canning  Com- 
pany at  Ontario  and  its  branch  can- 
nery at  Cucamonga  have  become 
links  in  a  chain  of  deciduous  fruit 
canneries  under  the  control  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation. 

In  New  Mexico  this  fall  much  of 
the  apple  crop  was  saved  by  women's 
labor  in  picking  and  packing  the 
fruit.  When  a  shortage  of  box- 
makers  occurred  the  women  under- 
took the  job  and  turned  out  an  aver- 
age of  200  boxes  a  day. 

The  Winters  Fruit  Packing  Com- 
pany is  making  large  shipments  of 
dried  fruits,  mostly  consignments  to 
the  Government.  It  is  anticipated 
that  during  the  season  over  600  tons 
of  dried  peaches  and  200  tons  of 
dried  prunes  will  be  shipped. 

About  900  sacks  of  black  walnuts, 
nut  shells  and  fruit  pits  is  the  con- 
tribution of  the  San  Joaquin  Junior 
Red  Cross  to  the  Government  for 
making  carbon  for  gas  masks.  It 
takes  seven  pounds  to  make  enough 
carbon  to  last  twenty-four  hours  in 
one  mask. 

The  embargo  on  Oregon  prunes 
has  been  lifted.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  by  Willamette  Valley 
prune  men  for  shipment  of  18,000,- 
000  pounds  of  dried  prunes  for  the 
British  Government,  and  they  have 
received  an  order  for  10,000,000 
pounds  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Prof.  T.  Francis  Hunt  has  ar- 
ranged for  this  week  a  two-day 
series  of  orchard  meetings  in  Fresno 
county  for  study  and  observation  of 
common  diseases  of  orchard  trees, 
with  methods  of  control.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  open-air  meetings  is 
to  bring  together  statement  of  or- 
chard conditions  last  year  and  suc- 
cess attained  through  the  use  of 
various  control  measures.  Different 
orchards  were  to  be  visited  to  de- 
termine whether  peach  blight  is 
again  making  its  appearance.  Other 
diseases  to  receive  attention  are  leaf 
curl,  little  leaf,  crown  gall  or  any 
other  disease  conditions  about  which 
questions  may  be  raised. 


Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical. 

Some  navel  oranges  from  orchards 
at  Narango,  Tulare  county,  have 
tested  as  high  as  15.2  to  1. 

While  the  retail  value  of  the  1917 
crop  of  citrus  fruits  was  $58,277,- 
000,  even  better  returns  are  expected 
for  that  of  1918. 

The  California  Associated  Olive 
Growers  recently  obtained  a  court 
decision  compelling  growers  to  de- 
liver crops  under  existing  contract. 

San  Bernardino  is  making  elab- 
orate preparations  for  its  annual  ex- 
position, the  ninth  National  Orange 
Show,  to  be  held  Februarv  14  to  23. 
1919. 

About  100  Los  Angeles  women  are 
at  work  picking  olives  in  the  or- 
chards of  the  Los  Angeles  Olive 
Growers'  Association  near  San  Fer- 


on  ttte  MAGNETO 

Before  Buying  Your  Tractor  Make  Sure 
Of  Its  Ignition  System 

Every  K-W  Magneto  carries  the  K-W  trade  mark.  It  is  put 
there  for  your  protection.  It  is  a  symbol  of  quality.  It  assures 
you  of  continuous,  reliable,  no-trouble  ignition  regardless  of 
working  conditions. 

riajftltigh  Tension 
^MAGNETOS 


give  immediate  and  easy  starting  regard- 
less of  the  weather,  how  large  the  motor 
or  how  slowly  the  engine  is  cranked. 
K-W  Magnetos  fire  any  kind  of  fuel  and 
increase  the  power  derived  from  the 
same  amount  of  fuel  over  that  of  any 
other  ignition  system.  They  enable  you 
to  plow  additional  acreage  without 
additional  fuel  cost.  They  are  protected 
against  powder -fine  dust,  oil  and  water. 

The  Time  To  Avoid  Ignition 
Trouble  Is  When  You  Buy 
Your  Tractor 

Forty  tractor  manufacturers  pay  more  for 
K-W  Magnetos  but  it  is  their  assurance 
that  you — the  tractor  buyer — are  being 
provided  with  the  most  reliable  ignition 
system,  guaranteeing  to  you  a  "no- 
trouble"  service  day  in  and  day  out. 


If  you  are  rot  using  a  K-W  now  write  as. 
Let  us  show  you  how  a  K-W  Magneto 
will  give  quick  and  easy  starting,  and 
get  full  power  out  of  the  cheaper  grades 
of  fuel.  There  is  a  type  for  your  tractor 
that  will  do  this. 

Before  You  Buy  A  Tractor 

look  up  one  neighbor  or  a  dozen  using 
K-W  Ignition  and  talk  it  over  with  them. 
Then  we  know  you  will  insist  upon  a 
K-W  Magneto  on  any  tractor  you  nay 
decide  to  purchase. 

Write  for  list  of  K-W  equipped  tractors 
and  full  information. 


tTTe(|(-W)ignition 

2889      X3^ClEVEl*)ID.0HI0.  U.S.A. 

Chester  Ave. 


PearTrees 

There's  money  in  pears  if  you  get  started 

right. 

Elmer  Bros.  Trees  are  the  best  you  can 
plant.    Grown  on  virgin  soil  and  " 

Blight  Resistant 

Pears  have  been  grown  in  this  valley  for 
forty  years  and  blight  has  never  made  its 
appearance.  That's  why  our  pear  trees  are 
so  much  in  demand. 

Send  for  copy  of  our  latest  price  list 


Elmer  Bros. Nursery 


"The  Nanery  That  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  famous" 

76  So.  Market  St.       San  Jose,  California 


"A  dip  in  time 
saved  mine" 


Harness  rots  because  the  natural  oils 
of  the  leather  fiber  dry  out,  and  dust, 
sweat  and  moisture  get  in  and  cause 
rot  Eureka  Harness  Oil  takes  the 
place  of  the  natural  oils  and  keeps 
rot  out — keeps  harness  strong,  flex- 
ible and  jet  black.  No  animal  oils  in 
"Eureka";  rats,  mice  and  other  ro- 
dents dislike  it  and  won't  gnaw  har- 
ness dressed  with 


HARNESS 


MADE  BY  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY (cali  fopn i  a) 
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nando  and  have  proven  so  adept  at 
it  that  the  growers  want  more. 

The  first  olives  of  the  season  have 
reached  the  local  wholesale  market. 
They  are  said  to  be  selling  at  8c  and 
10c  a  pound.  The  yield  is  expected 
to  be  heavy,  according  to  reports 
from  the  olive-growing  belts  of  the 
State. 

Estimates  compiled  by  the  rail- 
roads indicate  the  total  output  for 
the  Porterville  district  this  season 
will  be  2000  cars  of  Washington 
navels.  Price  conditions  are  good. 
Consignments  are  being  made  at 
about  $5  a  box  f.  o.  b.,  it  is  re- 
ported. 

A   15,330.90   check   was  received 


SULPHUR 

It  has  been  proven 
and  so  recommended  by 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia that  if  you  sul- 
phur yonr  grape  vines 
and  orchards  6  times 
they  will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or  RED 
SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Sulphnr. 
also  EAGLE  Brand, 
Flenr  de  Soufre,  packed 
in  double  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money 
ran  buy:  the  best  for 
vineyards:  the  best  for 
blenchine  purposes, 
LFAVINO  NO  ASH. 

Try  our  new  brand  of 
VENTILATED  Sublimed 

Sulphur,  100  per  cent  pure,  for  making  Paste 
—  (Atomic  Sulphur)  and  for  Dusting. 

For  Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  use  our 
DIAMOND  S  Brand  Refined  Flour  Sulphur. 
We  can  furnish  you  this  sulphur  at  such  low 
price  that  It  will  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
drill  into  the  soil  100  to  400  pounds  per  acre 
of  our  Diamond  "S"  Brand  Powdered  Sulphur. 

It  has  been  proven  that  sulphur  has  in- 
creased various  crops  up  to  350  per  cent. 

Save  this  advertisement  for  reference,  as  it 
may  not  appear  again. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

624  California  St.,  San  Francisco.  CaL 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet:  price  list 
and  samples.    Tel.  Kearny  871. 


Bates  Steel  Mule  Model  D 

F.  T.  Briles,  S.  Cal.  Distributor 

214-216  No.  Los  Angeles  St., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Branch  House— 110  Main  St.,  Porterville, 
Cal. 

TERRITORY  OPEN  F6R 


Ditching  Made  Edsy 


With  this  Simplex  Ditcher 

Fine  For  Irrigation.  Can't  be  beat  for  cutting 
laterals  and  cleaning  out  old  ditches.  Works  in 
any  boU   Digs    V-shaped    ditch  down  to  4  ft. 

Practically  all  Bteel.  to>i*« 
Reversible.  Kqaal  to  -  " 
100  men.  Pays  for  It- 
self In  a  day.  Also 
grades  roadB.  Fills 
guii  lee.  Back  fills  and 
levels  ground. 


Sent  on 
10  Days* 
Trial 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton 
B.  HAYMAN  CO..  Los  Ancelee 
Distributors. 


Tractor  Engineer 

Seeks  employment:  four  years'  experience  on 
all  types  of  Caterpillars.    Also  wheel  tractors. 

C.  1.  SCHACK, 
General  Deliver}-  San  Francisco 


early  this  month  by  the  Hillside 
Orange  Association  of  Lindsay  for  a 
car  of  Valencia  oranges  containing 
462  boxes.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  price  on  record  for  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  oranges. 

A  new  species  of  codlin  moth  has 
made  its  appearance  in  the  walnut 
groves  of  Southern  California,  ac- 
cording to  statements  made  by  a 
committee  of  the  Walnut  Growers' 
Association,  who  ask  that  some  of- 
ficial action  be  taken  to  check  the 
pest. 

The  8-to-l  test  for  oranges  may 
have  to  undergo  revision.  This  year 
fruit  has  been  brought  in  which 
tests  as  high  as  18  to  1.  Never- 
theless, because  the  acid  content  is 
much  below  the  normal  this  fruit  is 
insipid  in  flavor  and  deficient  in 
color.  Federal  chemists  are  collect- 
ing data  on  the  8-to-l  standard,  and 
they  are  of  the  opinion  that  some 
change  will  be  needed  which  will 
take  into  accouht  the  citric  acid 
content  of  the  early  fruit  to  safe- 
guard its  quality. 

Grapes. 

The  big  raisin  plants  at  Fresno 
have  been  badly  crippled  for  want 
of  help,  due  to  the  absence  of  em- 
ployes retired  by  ,  the  influenza. 
Urgent  orders  have  been  seriously 
delayed. 

The  Lodi  wineries  ceased  grape 
crushing  this  week.  Nearly  half  the 
grapes  were  Tokays.  The  sum  of 
$5,481  was  received  recently  for  a 
carload  of  Emperor  grapes  shipped 
from  Fresno  to  Boston. 

As  a  result  of  the  German  devas- 
tation of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  French  vineyards  and  or- 
chards, Europe  may  have  to  depend 
upon,  American  vineyards  for  the 
greater  portion  of  its  wine  for  many 
years  to  come. 


THE  1918  CROP  OF  CALIFORNIA 
CITRUS  FRUIT. 

Following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
crop  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates,  San  Francisco,  as 
of  November  1,  1918: 

ORANGES. 

The  1918  crop  of  California  or- 
anges is  beginning  to  ripen  and  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  boxes  now 
indicated  as  likely  to  be  marketed 
between  November  1,  1918,  and  Oc- 
tober 31,  1919,  eagerly  awaited  by 
both  producer  and  consumer.  Re- 
ports of  correspondents  as  of  No- 
vember 1,  supplemented  by  personal 
investigations  of  the  field  agent,  war- 
rant a  production  forecast  of  14,- 
322,000  boxes.  Of  this  total,  North- 
ern California  will  produce  approxi- 
mately 138,600  boxes;  Central  Cali- 
fornia 1,339,800  boxes,  and  South- 
ern California  12,843,600  boxes.  Con- 
ditions are  more  or  less  spotted,  al- 
though in  some  sections  the  crop  is 
uniformly  good.  The  fruit  generally 
runs  to  large  sizes,  which  has  ma- 
terially helped  to  increase  the  total 
number  of  boxes.  For  the  shipping 
year  just  closed  approximately  7,- 
893,270  boxes  were  moved.  About 
800,000  boxes  were  carried  over  from 
the  1916  crop,  leaving  a  total  of 
7,093,270  boxes  to  represent  the  pro- 
duction in  1917.  California's  big 
orange  crop  was  grown  in  1916. 
Shipments  for  that  crop  amounted  to 
19,374,873  boxes,  plus  about  800,000 
carried  over  for  shipment  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  making  a  total  for  1916 
of  20,174,873  boxes  actually  mar- 
keted. 

LEMONS. 

The  condition  of  the  lemon  crop  is 
88  this  month,  compared  to  86  Octo- 
ber 1  and  a  ten -year  average  of  86. 
Following  the  heat  wave  of  June, 
1917,  lemons  recovered  very  quickly 
and  according  to  shipping  records 
the  crop  of  1917  was  under-esti- 
mated by  practically  everyone.  The 
1918  crop  is  very  promising  and  the 
big  crop  of  two  years  ago  may  be 
exceeded. 


W.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO.,  Distributors 
WATERLOO  BOY  TRACTORS 

213  No.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Phone  11  1 77 


'"«!' "-'v.- J 


How  Special  TrackPULL  Tractor 

Works  Orchards,  Vineyards 


The  Bean  TrackPULL  Book 
tells  plainly  why  you  need  a  Bean 
Tractor  if  you  want  orchard  and 
vineyard  work.  Worth  its  weight 
in  gold  because  it  posts  you  on 
vital  qualities  in  such  a  tractor. 
You  know  what  your  tractor  must  do. 
Send  for  catalogs  of  all  tractor  makers 
and  compare  with  Bean  TrackPULL 
Book.    Then  decide  on  your  tractor. 

The  Bean  TrackPULL  operates 
through  single  track  which  does  all 
pulling  and  steering.  Full  power  on 
turns  same  as  on  straightaway.  Makes 
no  difference  how  far  off  center  you 

BEAN 

TrackPULL  Tractor 


hitch — pulls  just  the  same  Works 
close  to  trees  and  vines.  Pulls, 
"gees,"  "haws"  and  backs  just  like 
team.    12-year-old  boys  can  handle. 

Made  by  manufacturers  of   orchard   ma-  ..- 
chinery  for  34  years.   All  their  specialized  .  '' 
experience  built  into  it. 
Advanced    improvements    In  Motor. 
Track  Rollers,  Drive  Sprocket,  Bear-  .'' 
ings  and  Rear  Wheels  make  the  / 
Bean  the  most  efficient  orchard  ••' 
and    vineyard    machine    ever  .£* 
manufactured.  Be*"  Spray 

Get    invaluable    Bean       Pnm»  t'».. 
TrackPULL  Book  Now —  /  243  W.  Julian  St., 
send  the  coupon  before  .-'  „San  Jo"e.  Cal. 
you  forget  it.     Save  .-'  131  N-  '>os  Angeles  St. 
money.    Learn  name  s  Dept.  A-ll,I,o«  Angeles, 
of    nearest    agent  •-'  Send  me  catalog-  and  full 
who    can    show  •  ''  information  without  oblig-a- 
machine.  ..-'tion  on  my  part. 

Name   


>-'  Street   

,/bity  : 

..-'County   State  

No.  of  acres  Kind  of  crops  grown. 


Choose  the 
Tractor 
with  a 
k  Satisfactory 
j   4  Year 
gjv  Working 
®  Record 


Original  Kerosene  Tractor 


Pin  your  faith  to  the  tractor  whose  record  you  know.  Four 
years  of  consistent  success  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of 
American  farmers  have  established  Waterloo  Boy  supremacy. 


Waterloo  Boy  users  have  demon* 
strated  its  ability  for  ample  power 
in  all  work,  under  various  soil  condi- 
tions; its  average  consumption  of  less 
than  2  gallons  kerosene  to  the  acre 
of  plowing;  its  threshing  cost  of  1 5c 
per  hour.  Waterloo  Boy  users  plow 
from  8  to  1 2  acres  per  day  and  get 
special  acreage  advantages  in  other 
farming  operations. 


They  have  found  this  reliable 
Three-Plow  Tractor  easy  to  operate, 
strong  and  durable  in  construction, 
and  fully  up  to  their  expectations  in 
performance.  Dust-proof  gear  con- 
struction, complete  accessibility, 
automatic  lubrication  and  reliable 
ignition  insure  easy  and  continuous 
operation.  Every  part  of  the  Water- 
loo Boy  performs  its  service. 


Its  Record  Is  Your  Guarantee 

Get  these  facts  from  our  users  themselves.  They  spell  Waterloo  Boy 
success  for  you.  Many  bona  fide  voluntary  expressions  of  our  users'  com- 
plete satisfaction  are  contained  in  our  catalog.  Consult  this  book  before 
going  further  into  the  tractor  question.  It  will  save  you  time,  labor  and 
money  to  buy  a  Waterloo  Boy.    Write  for  our  literature  today. 


JOHN 

6007  W.  3rd  Ave. 


DEERE 

Moline,  Illinois 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Csers  of  tractors,  engine*,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobilefc,  electric  motors  ? 

sad  other  mechanical  larm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  01  I 

!    their  experiences  and  troubles.  I 


LOS  ANGELES  TRACTOR  DEMON- 
STRATIONNOTES. 

Torbenseit  Gear  on  Tractor. 

The  R.  &  P.  tractor,  first  shown 
in  public  at  the  Los  Angeles  Tractor 
Detnomatration  last  fall,  has  an  en- 
rloeed  Torbensen  internal  gear  drive 
like  Republic  trucks.  Its  drive 
wheels  were  fitted  with  shoes  piv- 
•ted  oi  rollers  and  rockers.  It  de- 
velops 20  horsepower  and  is  rated 
at  12  horsepower  on  the  drawbar. 
It  pulled  two  10-inch  moldboards  6 
to  8  inches  deep  and  did  a  good  job. 

Small  Track  Type  Tractor. 

A.  small  track  type  tractor,  built 
for  California  vineyards  and  or- 
chards and  demonstrated  at  Los  An- 
geles last  fall,  is  the  Monarch  Light- 
foot  of  •-10  horsepower.  It  has  one 
clutch  and  is  turned  by  braking  one 
track.  It  has  a  great  opportunity 
on  email  farms  where  wet  or  sandy 
spots  occur,  but  the  writer  got  rather 
uncomfortable  while  driving  it  on 
account  of  the  solid  wooden  seat. 
This  feature  was  to  be  fixed  for 
greater  comfort.  A  shield  was  pro- 
vided on  the  demonstration  machine 
to  brush  asido  the  limbs  of  citrus 
trees. 

Needs  Disk  in  Orchard. 

A  6-foot  double  disk  set  at  the 
full  angle  and  loaded  with  200 
pounds  of  concrete  pipe  is  pulled 
easily  in  A.  G.  Beaulieu's  Santa  Clara 
county  orchard  soil  by  a  Bean  trac- 
tor. It  pulverizes  the  dirt  beauti- 
fully and  Mr.  Beaulieu  says  he 
would  not  farm  without  a  disk. 

What  One  Tractor  Had  Done. 

"This  Best  tractor  is  three  years 
and  four  months  old.  It  has  sub- 
soiled  2100  acres,  plowed  300  acres, 
and  cultivated  7400  acres.  The  ex- 
pense for  repair  parts  has  been 
$63.38. — J.  E.  Dullam.  Rancho  La 
Brea."  This  was  the  sign  on  a  75- 
horsepower  tractor,  pulling  five  14- 
inch  Oliver  moldboards  in  the  hard 
adobe  at  the  Los  Angeles  Demonstra- 
tion. Mr.  Dullam  has  two  other 
tractors  of  the  same  make. 

Single  Track  Tractor. 

The  Belt  Rail  tractor,  first  shown 
last  fall  at  the  Los  Angeles  Tractor 
Demonstration,  has  a  single  track 
behind  two  wheels,  one  of  which 
runs  in  the  furrow.  Its  three-point 
suspension  two  ways  automatically 
keeps  the  frame  and  motor  level 
when  one  wheel  goes  into  the  fur- 
row. It  is  a  12-20  tractor  and  it 
pulled  two  10-inch  P.  &  O.  mold- 
boards  8  inches  deep  in  the  hard 
soil  fast  and  easy. 

Pumping  for  Field  Crops. 

Last  summer  and  fall,  when  Weed 
Patch  farmers  in  Kern  county  were 
suing  the  ditch  water  company  for 
ruining  their  crops  by  diverting 
water  which  they  claimed  by  con- 
tract rights,  G.  H.  Peters  was  irri- 
gating all  he  wanted,  when  he  want- 
ed to,  and  with  water  which  did  not 
carry  weed  seed  onto  his  land.  He 
had  paid  $6,000  to  put  a  well  320 
feet  deep  through  a  gravel  stratum 
of  140  feet,  and  was  lifting  125 
miner's  inches  or  about  1100  gal- 
lons per  minute  100  feet  by  a  50- 
horsepower  electric  motor  which  cost 
some  more.  The  water  was  used 
for  irrigation  of  potatoes,  corn,  and 
small  grain,  besides  a  family  orchard 
and  garden.  Mr.  Peters  has  farmed 
many  years  in  this  district  and  he 
knows  that  his  expensive  pumping 
plant  will  pay  even  when  using  the 
water  on  common  field  crops. 


CHATN-DRIVEN  PUMP. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  small 
centrifugal  pump  driven  by  belt  from 
an  electric  motor.  I  want  to  change 
the  drive  and  put  the  motor  in  the 
pit  with  the  pumpl  I  had  thought 
of  direct  connection,  but  the  motor 
runs  1800  r.  p.  m.  and  the  pump 
should  run  about  1200  r.  p.  m. 
Would  a  chain  drive  two  or  three 


feet  between  centers  be  practical? — 
A.  M.  H.,  Florin. 

[You  could  have  a  direct  connec- 
tion geared  down  properly,  but  such 
installations  are  not  common.  Chain 
drives  are  more  common  and  quite 
feasible.  We  can  refer  you  to  par- 
ties who  can  equip  your  outfit  this 
way.]  

THE  TRACTOR  OPERATOR. 

Difficulty  in  operation  is  men- 
tioned by  tractor  owners  as  the  prin- 
cipal disadvantage  of  the  tractor, 
says  A.  P.  Yerkes,  United  States  Ag- 
riculturist. Though  any  man  of  or- 
dinary ability  can  operate  and  care 
for  a  gas  tractor  very  satisfactorily 
after  a  little  study  and  experience, 
it  is  decidedly  unwise  for  him  to 
undertake  to  gain  the  necessary  ex- 
perience by  experimenting  with  his 
own  machine.  Experience  in  run- 
ning stationary  engines  or  automo- 
biles, while  of  some  value,  is  not 
enough.  The  important  thing  is  the 
ability  to  detect  trouble  the  minute 
it  begins  to  develop  and  to  be  able 
to  remedy  it  promptly  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  run  along  until  an 
expensive  delay  results. 

Many  owners  report  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  hired  help 
capable  of  operating  a  tractor  satis- 
factorily. Where  a  tractor  is  to  be 
so  operated  it  is  very  important  for 
the  owner  to  understand  the  proper 


care  of  the  outfit  in  order  to  see 
that  it  is  not  abused. 

Usually  the  necessary  training  can 
be  obtained  rather  easily  without 
great  expense.  It  pays  to  spend  a 
few  days  in  gaining  experience  under 
a  competent  instructor,  and  it  is  un- 
wise to  attempt  to  run  a  tractor 
without    such    preparation.  Very 


often  the  time  and  expense  involved 
in  obtaining  such  training  will  be 

offset  during  the  first  year's  operation. 

House  moving  by  automobile  is 
not  common.  The  writer  recently 
saw  a  large  chicken  house  being  car- 
ried rapidly  down  the  road  on  an 
automobile  trailer. 


Experts  S*y 

"ZEROLENE  IS  BETTER" 

— because  it  holds  better 
compression,  gives  better 
protection  to  the  moving 
parts  and  deposits  less  car- 
bon. 

Zerolene  is  the  correct  oil 
for  til  types  of  automobile 
engines — the  correct  oil  for 
your  automobile. 
Get  our  Lubrication  Chart 
showing  the  correct  consis- 
tency for  your  car.  < 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


The  "T~-Head  type  engine,  illus- 
trated here,  like  all  interna/  com- 
bustion engines,  requires  an  oil 
that  holds  its  lubricating  qualities 
at  cylinder  heat,  burns  clean  in 
the  cylinders  and  goes  out  with  ex- 
haust. Zerolene  fills  these  require- 
ments perfectly,  oscssss  H  is  car- 
recf/y  rsnosd  from  selected  Cmli- 
foraim  aspbjUt-bMam  craa*ew 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


Samson 


TRACTORS 


TRACTORS 


Trac tor 


Model  8-25 


Simplicity,  dominant  feature  of  the  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRAC- 
TOR, goes  hand  in  hand  with  efficiency.  Correct  design  and  few  and  ac- 
cessible working  parts  assure  low  up-keep  cost  and  long  life  to  the  GMC 
SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR. 

Thousands  of  owners  testify  that  where  the  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP 
TRACTOR  goes  the  farmer's  trouble  ceases.  This  is  its  record  for  nearly 
two  decades  of  trying  service  here  and  in  far  corners  of  the  earth. 

Mere  youths  are  successful  operators  of  the  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP 
TRACTOR,  and  in  the  emergency,  even  women  have  proved  equal  to  the 
task. 

The  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  performs  tasks  requiring 
the  power  of  ten  horses  and  does  the  work  better,  faster  and  cheaper  than  any 
other  power.  It  is  also  adapted  for  many  farm  labors  for  which  horses  are 
unsuited. 

The  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  is  simplicity  itself. 
Further  information  is  furnished  by  our  illustrated  booklet,  Better  Farming. 

Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  Company 
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GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
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GROWING  EFFICIENCY  OF  MOTOR 
TRUCKS. 

Motor  truck  hauls  in  1918  from 
farm  to  shipping  point  averaged  11.3 
miles,  while  wagon  hauls  averaged  9 
miles;  and  a  motor  truck  made  3.4 
round  trips  per  day  over  its  longer 
route  of  11.3  miles,  while  wagons 
made  1.2  round  trips  per  day  over 
the  9-mile  distance. 

The  estimated  cost  for  hauling  in 
wagons  from  farm  to  shipping  point 
averaged  in  1918  about  30c  a  ton  a 
mile  for  wheat,  33c  for  corn,  and 
48c  for  cotton;  for  hauling  in  motor 
trucks  or  by  tractors  the  averages 
are  15c  for  wheat  or  corn  and  18c 
a  ton-mile  for  cotton.  These  figures 
are  based  on  reports  made  by  corre- 
spondents of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Es- 
timate* of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

A  similar  inquiry  in  1906  showed 
an  average  for  wagons  of  19c  per 
ton-mile  for  hauling  corn  or  wheat, 
and  27c  for  cotton.  In  1918  wagon 
costs  were  naturally  higher,  since 
prices  and  wages  have  increased,  but 
motor  truck  costs  were  much  lower 
in  1918  than  even  the  wagon  costs 
of  1906,  due  to  greater  efficiency  of 
the  motor  truck. 

The  cost  of  wagon  hauling  a  ton- 
mile  for  wheat  among  the  geographic 
divisions  in  1918  was  lowest  in  the 
Pacific  States,  22c.  Above  this,  in 
order,  are  the  North  Central  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  with 
26c;  the  West  North  Central  States, 
29c;  the  West  South  Central,  32c; 
the  East  South  Central,  36c;  New 
England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  38c;  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  39c;  and,  highest  of  all,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  with  42c  a 
ton-mile. 

In  motor  truck  hauling  the  order 
of  the  different  divisions  of  the 
country  begins  with  9c  a  ton-mile 
for  wheat  in  1918  in  the  East  North 
Central,  16c  in  the  East  South  Cen- 
tral, 14c  in  New  England,  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic,  and  the  West  North 
Central,  15c  in  the  West  South  Cen- 
tral, 17c  in  the  Pacific,  18c  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  and  29c  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States. 

The  motor  trucks  generally  in  use 
by  farmers  are  not  large  trucks,  but 
small  ones  whose  nominal  capacity  is 
usually  1  to  2  tons.  In  quite  a 
number  of  counties  throughout  the 
country  the  trucks  used  for  hauling 
are  made-over  passenger  cars.  In 
some  cases  light  wagons  are  attached 
as  trailers  to  ordinary  passenger  cars 
and  produce  is  taken  to,  market  in 
that  way.  In  North  Dakota  and  Cal- 
ifornia, as  well  as  other  States,  trac- 
tors, each  drawing  several  wagons, 
are  used  for  hauling  grain.  Trailers 
are  also  used,  especially  in  the  West, 
with  horse-drawn  wagons. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
the  average  wagon  load  of  wheat 
was  55  bushels  in  1906  and  56  bush- 
els in  1918,  and  the  motor  truck 
load  in  the  latter  year  was  84  bush- 
'  els.  For  corn,  the  wagon  loads  of 
1906  and  1918  were  39  bushels,  and 
the  motor  truck  load  of  1918  was  5  3 
bushels.  The  cotton  load  for  1906 
and  1918  for  wagons  was  3.4  and 
3.6  bales,  respectively,  and  for  motor 
trucks  «.€  bales  in  1918. 


TELEPHONES  A  NECESSITY, 

The  telephone  is  not  strictly  a 
convenience,  but  a  necessity.  The 
cost  is  small  and  every  farmer  should 
join  with  his  neighbors  in  installing 
a  system  on  a  co-operative  basis. 
The  chief  financial  value  of  the 
telephone  (apart  from  its  social  bene- 
fits and  prompt  help  it  insures  the 
family  in  case  of  fire,  accident  or 
sickness)  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  en- 
ables the  farmer  to  keep  in  closer 
touch  with  his  local  markets.  When 
you  have  a  telephone,  you  can  call 
up  several  merchants  and  get  their 
prices  on  the  things  you  have  to  sell 
even  before  you  start  to  town. 


The  "Little  Husky"  Laughlin  8-16 
track  type  tractor,  demonstrated  In 
public  for  the  first  time  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Demonstration  last  fall,  is  to 
be  handled  by  the  J.  W.  Leavitt  Co. 
of  San  Francisco,  who  recently  con- 
tracted with  the  Homer  Laughlin 
Engineers  Corporation  of  Los  An- 
geles to  take  500  of  the  Huskies  per 
year  for  five  years. 


DUST  PR00F  ALL  GEARS  ENCLOSED 


FULL  JEWELED  TRACTOR 

24  HYATT  AND  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARINGS 
REDUCE  FRICTION  TO  THE  MINIMUM 

The  Maximum  One  Man  Machine.    Power,  Stamina, 
Utility,  Coupled  with  Low  Up-Keep  Cost 
High  Efficiency  and  Moderate  Price 

FOR  five  years  we  watched  the  Lauson  before  taking  it  into  the  De  Laval 
Line.  We  visited  the  factory,  studied  the  Lauson  factory  methods  and  pol- 
icy, and  compared  it  with  other  tractors;  we  tried  it  out  ourselves  and  saw  the 
Lauson  Tractor  prove  itself  100  per  cent  right. 

The  Tractor  Thoroughbred 

Before  making  your  selection  compare  some  of  the  mechanical  refinements 
of  this  tractor  thoroughbred  with  the  cheaply  built  "get  the  money"  tractors: 


In  the  first  place,  don't  make  the  mistake  of 
buying  a  tractor  too  small  to  be  practicable  or 
one  too  large  for  efficient  general  utility. 

Why  choose  a  tractor  with  a  cheaply  built, 
unreliable  fuel-wasting  motor  instead  of  a  Lauson 
with  its  efficient,  accurately  machined,  perfectly 
balanced  Lauson-Beaver  motor? 

Why  select  a  tractor  with  driving  gears  or 
other  heavy  wearing  parts  exposed  to  dirt  and 
grit  instead  of  a  Lauson  in  which  every  vital 
part,  including  the  machine  cut  steel  drive  gears, 
is  enclosed  and  constantly  bathed  in.  oil? 


Do  you  prefer  rough,  exposed  cast  iron  driving 
gears  which  absorb  power  and  soon  wear  out  to 
the  machine  cut  steel  driving  gears  of  the  Lauson? 

Why  purchase  a  cheaply  constructed  tractor 
with  a  necessarily  inferior  transmission  rather 
than  a  high-class  Lauson  with  its  hardened 
chrome  nickel  steel  transmission  gears  built  100 
per  cent  over  strength? 

Select  the  Lauson,  which  has  ample  strength 
in  every  piece  of  its  high  quality  materials  to 
withstand  the  grinding  demands  of  tractor  ser- 
vice year  after  year. 


De  Laval  Service 


The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company  stands  squarely  behind  every  Lauson 
Tractor  delivered  to  a  purchaser.  The  same  prompt  attention  and  service 
given  to.  the  thousands  of  De  Laval  Separator  owners  on  the  Pacific  Coast  may 
be  expected  and  will  be  received  by  all  purchasers  of  Lauson  Tractors 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES  FROM  WAREHOUSE  STOCKS 
AT  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES,  PORTLAND  AND 
DEALER  AGENCY  STOCKS   THROUGHOUT  THE  COAST 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

61  Beale  Street 


Be  Laval 
Dairy  Supply 
Co. 

San  Francisco: 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 


t        Please  mail  me  the  Lauson 
*  +      Tractor  Catalog. 

S  No.  Acres  Kind  of  Soil  

+  Name  


Address .... 
P.R.P  11-16 
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[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press  by  It    II.  Whltten.] 


Are  you  prepared  for  peace?  It 
was  all  right  to  talk  about  how  we 
lacked  preparedness  to  go  into  the 
war.  You  know  what  that  cost  us. 
It  is  past  history.  But  why  not  take 
a  lesson  from  it  and  prepare  for  the 
next  chapter  that  is  about  to  be 
written?  England  has  been  prepar- 
ing for  peace  for  some  time;  so  has 
France,  and  even  Germany.  America 
has  been  preparing  along  industrial 
lines,  but  how  much  thought  has  the 
farmer  given  the  matter? 

To  the  average  farmer  the  war 
has  been  a  far-off  event.  He  has 
been  too  busy  to  clearly  realize  its 
tremendous  bearing  upon  American 
agriculture.  Thus  far  he  has  thought 
of  the  war  mainly  as  it  has  affected 
the  labor  necessary  to  handle  his 
crops,  and  as  to  their  market  value. 
But  with  the  end  of  the  war  at 
hand  the  far-seeing,  thinking  farmer 
begins  to  consider  the  future,  and  as 
he  investigates  he  wakes  up  to  the 
tremendous  possibilities  which  will 
follow  the  close  of  the  war.  He  sees 
that  the  preservation  of  breeding 
stock  on  our  farms  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  factors  to  all  nations  in 
order  that  the  world's  rapidly  disap- 
pearing supply  of  meats,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, wool  and  leather  may  be  re- 
plenished, and  he  sees  that  livestock 
raising  is  going  to  be  the  most  profit- 
able branch  of  farming  for  years  to 
come. 

One  of  Uncle  Sam's  officials  at 
Washington  was  showing  a  visitor 
about  and  pointed  out  the  new  "tem- 
porary" structures  that  have  been 
hastily  put  up  to  accommodate  the 
new  war  -  making  organizations. 
"Temporary,"  said  the  visitor.  "Why, 
they  look  as  though  they  were  good 
for  twenty  years  of  service."  "Don't 
worry,"  replied  the  official,  "they 
may  have  to  be  in  use  longer  than 
that." 

Undoubtedly  the  official  had  in 
mind  the  time  that  the  Government 
would  have  to  lend  a  hand  in  recon- 
struction work  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Too  many  persons  have  felt 
that  as  soon  as  peace  was  declared 
all  of  the  commissions  and  bureaus 
doing  war  work  would  immediately 
be  disbanded,  but  we  find  that  there 
will  be  equally  as  important  work  to 
do  from  now  on. 

It  was  understood  that  the  Food 
Administration  was  organized  for  the 
period  of  the  war  only,  but  along 
comes  an  announcement  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  instructed  Food  Ad- 
ministrator Hoover  to  make  immedi- 
ate arrangements  for  supplying  the 
food  and  livestock  necessary  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  northern  France 
and  Belgium  and  the  demoralized 
civilian  populations  in  southern 
Europe. 

As  long  as  our  boys  are  in  France 
we  must  send  to  the  armies  and  the 
allies  three  times  the  normal  amount 
of  our  exports,  and  in  addition  to 
this  we  must  feed  for  a  long  time 
180,000,000  people  who  are  actually 
facing  starvation  at  present.  Ap- 
parently the  demand  for  grain  and 
other  creps  should  keep  up  for  a  rea- 
sonable time,  yet  if  ships  are  avail- 
able other  nations  may  step  into  the 
market  with  their  grain. 

TREM  ENDOI'S  LIVESTOCK  SHORTAGE. 

With  livestock,  however,  it  is  dif- 
ferent. In  the  first  place  there  is  an 
enormous  shortage  in  all  classes  of 
meat,  milk  and  wool  producing  ani- 
mals. The  most  recent  survey  of  the 
livestock  situation  of  the  world 
showed  a  net  decrease  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  war  of  28,- 


080,000  cattle,  64,500,000  sheep  and 
32,425,000  hogs — a  total  of  125,000,- 
000.  The  total  number  of  these  ani- 
mals in  the  United  States  is  only 
187,000,000,  so  Europe  has  already 
lost  over  two-thirds  as  many  animals 
as  there  are  in  this  country  today. 

In  the  second  place,  the  United 
States  is  the  only  nation  that  is  in 
a  position  to  even  help  replenish  the 
depleted  herds.  Of  the  producing 
countries,  Mexico  has  been  rapidly 
exhausting  her  supply  of  meat-pro- 
ducing animals,  pending  restoration 
of  stable  government.  Canada,  suf- 
fering from  an  acute  shortage  of 
labor,  has  been  reducing  her  live- 
stock and  will  not  have  much  for 
export,  except  perhaps  a  few  hogs. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  re- 
covering from  the  effects  of  several 
seasons  of  drought,  which  greatly 
depleted  flocks  and  herds.  In  South 
America  livestock  conditions  are  far 
from  normal.  Money  has  been  scarce 
in  Brazil  and  Argentine  and  breed- 
ing operations  have  been  checked  for 
two  years. 

MUST   COME  TO   UNITED  STATES. 

Consequently,  our  herds  will  con- 
stitute the  main  source  from  which 
Europe  will  draw  for  both  her  pres- 
ent and  future  needs — for  both 
meats  and  breeding  stock.  "Restora- 
tion of  normal  conditions,"  says 
Thos.  E.  Wilson,  who  was  made 
chairman  of  one  of  the  important 
livestock  committees,  "will  open  the 
flood-gates  to  an  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  meat  from  foreign  coun- 
tries which  will  sweep  into  the 
United  States  as  the  only  available 
source  of  supply.  Even  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  which  in  pre-war 
years  were  able  to  export  meat  prod- 
ucts, have  been  stripped  of  their 
livestock  resources  and  must  turn  to 
this  country  for  replenishment.  Add 
the  demand  for  breeding  stock  to 
that  for  meat,  and  I  look  for  a  long 
period  of  uninterrupted  prosperity 
for  livestock  men  under  after-war 
conditions." 

SHORTAGE  AT  HOME. 

Yes,  the  demand  is  coming  all 
right,  but  how  about  our  ability  to 
supply  it?  Let's  see.  During  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year  17,- 
531,560  cattle,  31,278,887  hogs  and 
14,348,578  sheep  were  received  at 
stock  yards,  as  against  15,490,931 
cattle,  27,690,247  hogs  and  13,204,- 
678  sheep  for  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod in  1917.  An  increase  in  all 
classes,  but  this  does  not  mean  an 
increased  production.  For  instance, 
since  the  first  of  the  year  shipments 
of  hogs  have  increased  27  per  cent, 
while  production  has  increased  only 
8  per  cent.  Because  of  frequent 
peace  rumors  and  the  weakness  of 
corn  and  other  feeds,  the  markets 
have  been  flooded  with  stock,  and 
this  means  a  tremendous  future 
shortage,  for,  according  to  statistics, 
the  rate  of  livestock  production  in 
normal  times  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  in  our  population.  Con- 
sequently, even  before  the  war,  we 
were  approaching  a  serious  prob- 
lem, and  now,  with  Europe  crying 
for  meat  and  breeding  stock,  the 
problem  is  all  the  more  complex. 

It's  the  same  with  dairy  products. 
In  October,  1917.  390  storages  re- 
ported 104.926.813  pounds  of  but- 
ter and  in  October,  1918,  only  86,- 
253,033  pounds,  a  decrease  of  17.8 
per  cent.  On  the  same  dates  470 
storages  reported  89,082,290  pounds 
and  38,249,780  pounds  of  cheese,  a 
decrease  of  57.1   per  cent.  Conse- 


quently, holdings  are  below  normal 
and  no  vast  quantities  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts will  be  dumped  on  the  market. 

Furthermore,  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  feed,  the  shortage  of 
labor  and  the  good  price  received  for 
beef,  many  dairy  herds  have  been 
sold  off  since  the  war  began  and 
have  found  their  way  to  the  block. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  this  State  25 
per  cent  of  the  dairy  cows  have  been 
slaughtered  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half.  This  statement  is  borne  out 
by  the  receipts  of  butter  and  cheese. 
For  instance,  in  October,  1917, 
1,952,400  pounds  of  butter  were  re- 
ceived at  San  Francisco  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1918,  only  1,374,400  pounds.  Of 
cheese,  1,035,300  pounds  in  Octo- 
ber, 1917,  and  only  776,500  pounds 
in  October,  1918. 

GOOD  DEMAND  FOR  YEARS. 

There  is  a  real  shortage,  all  right, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  demand 
will  continue  good  for  a  long  time. 
Recently  butterfat  has  gone  up  to 
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nearly  70c  here  in  this  State;  hogs 
have  brought  as  high  as  $18.75,  and 
steers  as  high  as  $13.10.  Prices  may 
be  lowered,  but  the  margin  between 
farm  costs  and  market  prices  should 
even  then  guarantee  the  farmer  a 
substantial  profit. 

The  price  of  farming  machinery 
will  go  down  soon.  Labor  will  not 
be  so  scarce  or  so  high  priced,  as 
the  demobilization  of  the  army  will 
turn  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
back  to  the  farm.  Barley  will  re- 
main low,  and  the  prospects  are  good 
for  a  wet  winter,  with  plenty  of 
good  feed. 

Certainly  the  future  looks  bright 
for  the  livestock  industry,  and  the 
only  danger  is  that  our  herds  will 
be  depleted  in  an  effort  to  supply 
Europe  with  meat  and  breeding 
stock,  unless  special  effort  is  made 
to  increase  breeding  operations  in 
this  country. 

EXPAND  CAUTIOUSLY. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
a  good  time  to  plunge  into  livestock 
breeding  recklessly.  "De  befo-de- 
wah  days  hain't  never  comin'  back," 
and  there  never  again  will  be  a  time 
when  scrub  stock  can  be  made  to 
pay.  In  the  ten  years  between  1900 
and  1910,  according  to  U.  S.  census 
figures,  American  farm  lands  doubled 
in  value — an  increase  greater  than 
during  the  entire  fifty  years  preced- 
ing. With  land  growing  costlier 
every  year  it  must  bring  a  greater 
return  per  acre  if  it  is  to  yield  the 
farmer  the  right  kind  of  profits  on 
its  higher  valuation  and  the  in- 
creased operating  costs. 

This  is  a  time  for  conservative 
expansion  only,  and  just  as  much 
attention  should  be  paid  to  breed- 
ing up  herds  and  culling  out  the 
boarders  as  to  increasing  the  num- 
bers.    "More  and  better  livestock" 


THE  GREATEST  AUCTION  SALE 

Ever  Held  West  of  Chicago 
Tagus  Ranch,  Tulare,  Cal. 

December  10,  II,  12, 13,  1918 


90  REGISTERED      HOLSTEIN  COWS. 

HEIFERS,  AND  BULLS 
'-DO  REGISTERED  Dl  ROC-JERSEY  SOWS. 

GILTS,  AND  BOARS 
200  GRADE  ANGUS  BREEDING  COWS 
100  GRADE      SHORTHORN  BREEDING 

COWS 

15  REGISTERED     ABERDEEN  -  ANGUS 
BULLS 
3  SHORTHORN  BULLS 
100  niGH-GRADE  BROOD  MARES,  WORK 
HORSES,  AND  MULES 

There  will  be  hundreds  of  opportunities 
for  first-class  investment  by  breaders  and 
livestock  farmers 
in  the  splendid 
animals  that  will 
positively  go  to 
the  highest  bid- 
der, without  re- 
serve or  limit,  in 
this  sale.  There 
are  scores  of  out- 
standing individ- 
uals, both  as  to 
breeding  and  in- 
dividuality, and 
the  blood  lines 
are  among  the 
soundest,  most 
popular  of  the 
respective  breeds. 
Merciless  culling 
has  been  the  rule 
at  Tagus  Ranch 
for  years,  and 
the  present  breed- 
ing herds  repre- 
sent literally  the 

selections  from   

thousands  of  an- 
imals. Every- 

thing  must  go.  as  the  entire  ranch  will 
be  leased. 


We  Will  Lease 

in  tracts  of  20  acres  and  up,  on 
liberal  and  attractive  terms,  to 
SUCCESSFUL  AND 
RESPONSIBLE  PARTIES 
the  entire 

TAGUS  RANCH 

The  richest,  most  productive, 
best  watered  and  equipped 
6000-ACRE  RANCH 
in  California.  Located  in  Tu- 
lare county,  five  miles  north  of 
the  city  of  Tulare,  on  the  main 
cement  State  highway.   Apply  to 

PACIFIC  STATES  CORPORATION 

(Owners) 
At  office  on  ranch,  or  write 
P.  O.  Box  D.  Tulare,  Cal. 


14  REGISTERED  PERCHERON  MARES 
13  REGISTERED    PERCHERON  STAL- 
LIONS 

3  REGISTERED  BELGIAN  MARKS 
3  REGISTERED  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 
5  15-35  H.  P.  SANDUSKY  TRACTORS 
2  BULL  TRACTORS 
$50,000    WORTH    OF    TOOI.S   AND  IM- 
PLEMENTS FOR  EVERY  KIND  OF 
CROP. 

The  tremendous  amount  of  high-class 
equipment  on  the  ranch  is  alss  rich  in 
opportunity  for 
buyers.  Only  the 
most  modern, 
highest  q  u  a  1  ity 
implements  and 
tools  have  ever 
been  considered  at 
Tagus  Ranch,  and 
all  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  articles 
to  bo  sold  are  of 
comparatively  re- 
cent purchase,  in 
first-class  condi- 
tion, and  in  many 
instances  still  in 
the  original  cases 
and  crates  in 
which  they  were 
received  frem  the 
manufacturer  or 
dealer.  Not  a  few 
of  the  items  to 
be  sold  ore  en- 
tirely tut  of 
stock  with  job- 
bers and  dealers 
at  present  and  cannot  be  bought  new  at 
any  price. 


Watch  later  issues  of  this  paper  for  more  detailed  announcements  of  this  mammoth 

f-vent — and  prepare  to  profit  by  it. 

CATALOGS  IN  PREPARATION.     WRITE  FOR  ONE. 
Owners : 

PACIFIC  STATES  CORPORATION 


Auctioneer* — 

COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES 

ILXROI.I)  It.  KIKI\1>K> 


Turuk  Ranch,  Box  II,  Tulare,  Cal.  C 


Sales  Manager — 
L.  HUGHES. 
SACRAMENTO.  CAI 
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should  be  the  slogan,  with  the  em- 
phasis on  the  "better."  Meat  is 
badly  needed,  and  market  prices 
never  before  were  so  near  the  prices 
for  purebred  stock,  so  we  can  well 
afford  to  sell  all  unprofitable  ani- 
mals and  reduce  our  herd  to  a  pay- 
ing basis. 

Then  we  should  begin  the  pro- 
gram of  rebuilding  our  herds  upon 
the  foundation  of  profitable  animal 
husbandry.  We  should  have  better 
breeds  to  make  bigger  profits.  For 
instance,  a  well-bred  beef  animal 
attains  larger  size  on  less  feed,  and 
puts  on  more  quality  meat  in  a 
shorter  period  than  a  low-grade 
steer.  In  other  words,  it  costs  no 
more  to  raise  a  1200-pound  well- 
bred  steer  than  a  500-pound  scrub, 
and  the  profits  are  vastly  larger. 

The  same  applies  to  hogs  and 
sheep.  When  there  is  too  much  day- 
light under  a  hog  it  costs  you  extra 
money  to  feed  him  and  you  get 
nothing  for  it.  High-grade  sheep 
produce  finer  cuts  than  can  be  se- 
cured from  scrubs;  they  are  worth 
more  and  bring  more.  With  dairy 
cattle,  two  animals  may  consume 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  feed,  yet 
one  may  produce  twice  as  much  as 
the  other.  It's  all  a  matter  of 
breeding. 

So  sell  off  the  stock  that  doesn't 
pay,  keep  the  rest,  and  add  to  your 
herd  if  you  have  the  feed  and  means. 
The  biggest  profit-making  proposi- 
tion that  looms  up  on  the  agricul- 
tural horizon  at  present  is  the  rais- 
ing of  high-class  stock.  Go  into  it 
as  heavily  as  your  means  will  per- 
mit, with  full  confidence  as  to  the 
future.  

ARE   YOU  FINDING  CHURNING 
DIFFICULT? 

"Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear!  What  is  the 
matter  with  my  cow?"  writes  a  dis- 
couraged subscriber.  "For  months  I 
have  been  making  the  finest  butter 
you  ever  ate,  but  now  I  can  hardly 
make  any  at  all  from  her  cream,  and 
when  I  do  succeed  the  butter  gets 
strong  in  a  day." 

This  poor  woman  is  not  alone  in 
her  dilemma.  A  dozen  of  subscrib- 
ers are  writing  us  similar  letters, 
perhaps  not  all  in  such  endearing 
terms  but  all  having  the  same  trou- 


Wasting  Cream  Profits. 


\' cream 
SEPARATOR^/ 


\IINE  out  of  ten  dairy  farmers  are  actually 
~  '  throwing  away  $20.00  per  cow  per  year! 

They  are  doing:  it  by  using:  wasteful,  inferior 
cream  separators— or,  even  worse,  by  cling- 
ing; to  the  old-fashioned  gravity,  shallow-pan 
method  of  separation.  Stop  this  cream 
waste  at  once  on  your  farm. 

Get  ALL  the  Cream — Use  a 

N 

CREAM 
'SEPARATOR? 

OverOneMIIHonlnUse!  Each  Viking  Guar- 
anteed For  a  Lifetime!  Greater  in  capacity 
than  any  other  separator  of  equal  rating:. 
Easiest  operated  and  easiest  cleansed  sep- 
arator inearth.  Low- 
erinprlce  than  other 
standard  separators 
—because  it  is  made 
In  the  World's  Lat- 
est Separator  Fac- 
tory. See  the  Vik- 
ing  at  your 
dealer's. 

Send  For  These 
2  Free  Books 

Pull  of  proat-makinu  , 
plans  for  dairy  farmers. 
Quick  shipment  al- 
^waya  assured  from 

warehouses  at 
'  I  29  _  different 
distributing: 
points 
' throughout  the 
United  States 
and  Canada. 

Swedish 
Separator 
£  ompany 

Dtpt.BD 
507  So.  Well* 
St.,  Chicago,  lllin 

_  ■  mm  ■  _ 

Swedish  Separator  Company, 

Dept.  BD  .  S07  S,  Wells  St.,  Chicago.  llll»ola 

•  I  want  those  two  free  books— send  them  to  me  at  once. 


R.  No  poit  Office. 

BM*  My  Dealer's  Name  Is 


ble  with  churning.  Cheer  up!  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  dear  bossy. 
As  soon  a*s  cold  weather  arrives  and 
a  change  is  made  from  green  pas- 
tures to  dry  feed  these  troubles  oc- 
cur. They  are  usually  experienced 
when  only  one  or  two  cows  are  used, 
and  these  are  quite  far  along  in  their 
lactation  periods. 

The  slowness  of  churning  results 
from  a  combination  of  the  hard  fat 
and  the  large  amount  of  curd  found 
in  the  milk  of  stripper  cows.  The 
trouble  has  no  connection,  contrary 
to  what  is  often  thought,  with  fail- 
ure to  supply  salt,  nor  is  it  the  re- 
sult of  using  any  particular  feed  or 
combination  of  feeds.  Sometimes 
the  trouble  comes  from  too  thin 
cream  or  attempting  to  churn  at  a 
too  low  temperature. 

The  first  thing  is  to  make  sure  the 
temperature  is  right  and  the  only 
safe  way  is  to  use  a  thermometer. 
During  the  winter  season  65  to  70 
degrees  is  generally  about  right  for 
churning  such  cream  and  no  advan- 
tage results  from  having  it  warmer. 
However,  having  the  temperature 
and  thickness  of  the  cream  right  will 
not  always  remedy  the  trouble.  In 
some  bad  cases  there  is  no  practical 
remedy,  especially  when  the  milk 
comes  from  one  cow.  A  cow  pro- 
ducing milk  giving  this  trouble  had 
best  be  dried  up  as  soon  as  she  has 
been  in  milk  ten  months  or  more. 
Adding  cream  from  a  fresh  cow  will 
generally  cause  the  cream  from  both 
to  churn  if  the  temperature  is  right 
and  the  cream  not  too  thin. 


TULARE  SALE  PROMISES  BIG. 

The  first  sale  of  registered  Hol- 
steins  to  be  held  at  Tulare,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  November  20  and 
21,  will  be  remarkable  in  more  re- 
spects than  one.  The  new  sales  pa- 
vilion will  be  dedicated,  and  there 
will  be  an  offering  of  125  Holsteins 
representing  more  high  record  ref- 
erence sires  than  have  ever  before 
appeared  in  a  sale  in  the  West.  The 
females  will  represent  some  of  the 
very  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed, 
and  they  are  bred  to  bulls  with  rec- 
ords of  from  30  pounds  to  40  pounds 
back  of  them.  Thus  purchasers  will 
be  afforded  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  buy  well-bred  cows,  safe  in  calf  to 
the  greatest  bulls  ever  represented 
in  a  sale  on  the  Coast. 

Every  animal  will  be  guaranteed 
to  be  a  breeder,  and  all  over  six 
months  of  age  will  be  tuberculin 
tested  and  sold  subject  to  re-testing 
by  the  buyer.  Assignments  have  been 
made  by  many  of  the  leading  breed- 
ers of  the  State.  Plan  to  be  on  hand. 
You  will  find  what  you  want. 


TREATMENT  FOR  RINGBONE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  mare 
that  has  developed  lameness  in  one 
front  foot  just  above  the  hoof.  It 
seems  puffed  and  spongy,  and  is  sore 
to  the  touch.  Can  anything  be  done 
to  relieve  it? — S.  T.,  Puyallup. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  i.  Creely,  San  Francisco.] 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  effect  an 
entire  cure,  and  blisters  alone  are 
not  generally  sufficient.  The  best 
treatment  consists  in  the  application 
of  cold  water  packs  for  one  week. 
Then  clip  the  hair  and  burn  with  a 
hot  pointed  iron.  Immediately  after- 
wards apply  a  Spanish  fly  blister 
made  of  2  drams  cantarides  (Rus- 
sian). 1  dram  euphorbia.  1%  ounces 
benzonated  lard.  One  month  later 
apply  a  Mercury  blister  made  of  2 
drams  bin  iodide  of  mercury,  1% 
ounces  simple  cerate.  Remove  all 
shoes  during  treatment  and  keep  the 
animal  at  complete  rest.  It  may  be 
advisable  for  you  to  have  a  veter- 
inarian do  the  firing  and  perhaps  the 
blistering  also. 


NOT  THE  WAY  WE  ANSWER. 


Recently  one  of  our  subscribers 
kindly  requested  us  to  cover  ail- 
ments of  animals  at  greater  length 
'in  these  columns.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  comply  with  this  request,  but  we 
hope  that  our  answers  will  never  be 
as  complicated  as  the  following, 
which  is  the  reply  that  a  subscriber 
to  another  magazine  received: 

"We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
this  peculiar  complexus  of  symptoms, 
a  condition  evidently  chronic  as  re- 


At 


TULARE 

November  20-21, 1918 

*&Mr^hS^  »  *  »  two-day  sale  and  the  good  ones 

125  Registered  Holstein  Cows.  Heifers  and  Bulls 
10  Consignors  Contribute  to  This  Sale 

raAi^b?™^  ^l"Sla81  attractions  in  every  consignment,  practically  aH  choice  young 

^'^£T£rt^7Lv%^a*  hnes  of  the  Hol8tein  breed  and  sold  ^  condi- 

The  Highest  Record  Group  of  Reference  Sires 

? r^^f*^?  k5  a  weitern  sale  are  represented  in  this  sale,  among-  them  some  of  the  most 
S uan„2 al'.'0miaHhrd,  81.re3'  40;P°un<l  bulls,  one  36-pound  bull,  three  35-pound 

»fr°onm  SooWoSMS  ^€^in'^em^0t  th6m  °Ut  °'  dam9  ^  F 

Outstanding  Females  Both  as  to  Breeding 
and  Records 

are  in  the  sale,  bred  to  the  great  reference  sires  just  mentioned,  including-  the  highest 
record  junior  two-year-old  ever  sold  in  the  west,  daughters  of  cows  with  records  up  to 
over  31  pounds  butter  in  seven  days,  young  cows  with  records  up  to  over  26  pounds 
butter  in  seven  days,  and  a  wealth  of  good  breeding. 

Bulls  to  Suit  Any  Breeding  or  Dairy  Requirement 

are  in  this  sale,  out  of  dams  with  records  up  to  over  30  pounds  butter  in  seven  days, 
dams  with  over  20,000  pounds  of  milk  and  over  1000  pounds  butter  in  one  year,  and 
representing  the  best  producing  families  of  today. 

Sold  Under  the  Most  Stringent  Regulations 

which  positively  guarantee  every  animal  to  be  a  breeder,  either  sex  or  any  age;  every 
animal  over  six  months  of  age  tuberculin  tested  and  sold  subject  to  retest  by  the  buyer. 


Management 


California  Breeders  Sales  and  Pedigree  Co. 


i.  M.  Henderson,  Jr.,  Pres. 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 
Auctioneers— Col.  Ben  A.  Bhoades.  Harold  B.  Rhoadee. 


C.  L.  Hughes.  Sales  Manager 


Mica  Axle  Grease  lasts  twice 
as  long  as  ordinary  axle 
grease.  Contains  powdered 
mica — a  mineral  lubricant 
that  is  practically  wear  and 
heat  proof.  It  gives  a  cool, 
slippery  coating  that  clings 
to  the  spindle  and  makes  pull- 
ing easier.  No  hot  boxes.  Get 
a  can  from  your  dealer  today 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


MICA 
AXLE  GREASE 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


Hopiand  stock  Farm 


Hopland,  Cal. 

Fifty  Berkshire  Suckling  Pigs  eligible 
to  registry,  sired  by  Iowana  Rival 
Majestic  194736,  Son  of  Rival's 
Champion  112500,  and  sons  of  Iowana 
Rival  Majestic,  at  $12.50  weaned. 

Registered  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars 
fore  sale. 

San  Franelsco  Office 

226  Southern  PacificfjBuildiag 


vealed  by  the  history  of  the  last 
three  years,  with  yaws  and  suppurat- 
ing otitis  as  predecessors,  yet  with 
acute  exacerbations,  a  condition  not 
clearly  explained  on  the  basis  of  an 
organic  lesion  of  any  one  organ,  yet 
showing  cardiac  enlargement,  al- 
buminuria and  cylindruria,  general 
adenopathy,  icterus,  with  a  second- 
ary anemia  not  remarkable  for  the 
great  reduction  in  red  corpuscles  or 
hemoglobin,  but  strikingly  atypical 
in  the  large  number  of  nucleated  red 
corpuscles  of  the  normoblastic  type 
and  in  the  tendency  of  the  erythro- 
cytes to  assume  a  slender,  sickle-like 
shape." 


We  have  issued  a  convenient  little  book 
for  the  keening  of  breeding  dates  of  <at- 
BREEDING"e'  hoping  to  aid  the  breeder 

 and  cattle  owner  in  maintaining 

DATE  BOOKaccurate  records.     We  will  gladly 

  here  mail  you  a  copy  free  if  you  re- 

-quest  it. 


California  Breeders  Sales  &  PedigreeCo., 

C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager, 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sezea. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pearson.  ProD.  Woodland.  ObL 

RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Parte  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1501-3-5  So.  Mnln  St..   T,o«  AngelM.  Cal. 


Calf  Profits 

you  setting  them?  Calf  pronta  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  beiora. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


the  year  1800  -as  the 


>re.  Co«u  le 


i  half  a 


iirly  matur- 
ity. Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  for  New  Data  g£  ^r^ToVW^SX" 

COULSON  CO.    -   -   -    Petaluma.  Cal. 
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Feeding  Second  Growth  Sorghums  Risky 


[Written  f»r  Paclfle  Rnral  Fr«M.] 


Are  you  having  any  trouble  from 
feeding-  sorghums?  At  this  season 
of  the  year  numerous  cases  of  poi- 
soning of  livestock  from  Johnson 
grass,  and  some  cases  from  various 
members  of  the  sorghum  family,  are 
reported  —  generally  among  cattle 
and  sheep. 

An  investigation  of  these  cases 
shows  that  there  are  no  losses  from 
feeding  grain  heads,  or  sorghums 
led  as  silage,  dry  fodder  or  stover. 
The  trouble  occurs  when  the  sorg- 
hums are  eaten  green,  when  stunted, 
or  in  the  stage  known  as  "second 
growth."  The  plants  are  often 
stunted  by  frost  or  drouth,  and  after- 
wards begin  to  grow  again. 

In  such  cases  a  glucoside  is  formed 
in  the  lew  shoots,  which  sets  free 
prussic  acid  through  the  action  of  a 
ferment.  This  prussic  acid,  also 
known  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  a 
deadly  poison  and  usually  kills  very 
quickly.  The  worst  feature  is  that 
there  is  mo  method  aside  from  a 
chemical  analysis  by  which  the  pres- 
ence of  the  poison  may  be  detected. 
Furthermore,  a  chemical  analysis 
would  not  be  sufficient,  for  different 
plants  do  not  always  contain  the 
same  proportion  of  prussic  acid.  One 
plant  might  show  a  negative  test 
and  the  very  next  one.  looking  al- 
most exactly  like  it,  might  contain  a 
large  amount  of  the  acid. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  POISONING. 

The  acid  ia  so  strong  and  its 
action  so  rapid  that  a  small  quan- 
tity will  cause  severe  symptoms  in 
a  few  seconds.  The  animal  gener- 
ally staggers  or  falls,  the  eyes  are 
motionless,  the  heart  action  is  slowed 
and  the  breathing  is  slow  and  con- 
vulsive. It  is  recorded  that  a  cow 
has  died  in  ten  minutes  after  taking 
a  few  mouthfuls  of  poisoned  sorg- 
hum. If  the  animal  lives  a  half 
hour,  no  more  serious  consequences 
are  apt  to  follow  and  recovery  is 
probable. 

In  non-fatal  cases  the  symptoms 
vary  from  slight  staggering  and 
stopping  of  chewing  the  cud  to  se- 
vere convulsions.  In  cattle  or  sheep 
bloating  sometimes  occurs  as  a  sec- 
ondary effect.  Recovery  is  generally 
rapid,  and  most  animals  that  get 
well  appear  normal  the  following 
day,  but  in  some  cases  cattle  show 
"weaknesses  and  a  staggering  gait  for 
several  days. 

TREATMENT  FOR  POISONING.  , 

It  is  claimed  that  large  doses  of 
ordinary  molasses  diluted  with  water 
will  prevent  the  formation  of  prussic 
acid  in  the  animal's  stomach  if  given 
in  the  early  stages  of  poisoning,  be- 
fore the  animal  goes  down. 

Cattle  or  sheep  which  are  down  in 
the  hot  sun  should  be  protected  by 
an  improvised  shade.  If  the  ground 
is  sloping,  the  head  should  be  turned 
up  hill,  care  being  taken  not  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  respiration. 
When  bloating  occurs,  it  should  be 
relieved  by  puncturing  the  paunch 
with  a  trocar  and  canula,  or  a  sharp 
knife,  thrust  through  the  left  side 
at  a  point  a  hand's  breadth  in  front 
of  the  hip  bone. 

Dr.  C.  M  Having  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  recommends  an 
ever-ready  antidote  to  be  prepared 
as  follows: 

Bottle  No.  1 — Select  a  strong  bot- 
tle of  at  least  a  quart  capacity,  hav- 
ing a  long  neck  suitable  for  use  in 
drenchimg  cattle.  Place  in  this  bot- 
tle one  pint  of  water  and  one  ounce 
of  sodium  carbonate  (ordinary  wash- 


ing  soda   will   do).     Keep  tightly 

corked. 

Bottle  No.  2 — This  should  contain 
one-half  ounce  of  iron  sulphate  (cop- 
peras) dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water. 
Keep  tightly  corked. 

When  needed,  pour  the  contents  of 
Bottle  No.  2  into  Bottle  No.  1,  shake 
and  administer  immediately.  A  cow 
should  receive  the  entire  quart  of 
mixture.  For  a  sheep  one-half  pint 
of  the  mixture  would  be  sufficient. 
Several  bottles  of  the  antidote  may 
well  be  kept  on  hand  in  case  there 
are  a  number  of  animals  liable  to 
poisoning. 

Attempts  to  administer  the  drenches 
should  be  cautious  to  avoid  choking, 
as  the  animal  may  be  unable  to 
swallow.  The  antidote  may  be  given 
to  cattle  and  sheep  through  a  canula 
inserted  into  the  paunch  through  the 
left  side  in  the  manner  used  for  re- 
lieving bloat. 

PRECAUTIONS. 

Don't  turn  a  valuable  herd  in  to 
feed  on  sorghums  of  any  sort.  Try 
one  or  two  less  valuable  animals, 
and  note  the  effect.  If  they  are  not 
poisoned,  it  is  then  safe  to  turn  in 
the  balance  of  the  herd. 

When  a  crop  is  suspected  of  be- 
ing in  a  dangerous  stage,  all  risk 
can  be  eliminated  by  cutting  and 
air-drying  it  before  feeding  it  to  the 
stock,  or  by  making  it  into  silage. 
Even  if  you  know  that  it  contains 
poison,  do  not  destroy  it,  for  it  can 
always  be  rendered  harmless  by  be- 
ing made  into  hay  or  silage,  and 
may  then  be  fed  with  perfect  safety. 


ALL  SHOWS  POSTPONED. 

As  we  announced  in  a  footnote  in 
last  weeks'  issue,  the  California  In- 
ternational Livestock  Show  has  again 
been  postponed — this  time  until  Feb- 
ruary 9  to  16.  The  change  was 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  it  was  decided  to  put 
the  new  dates  far  enough  ahead  so 
that  all  chance  of  further  interfer- 
ence by  the  epidemic  would  be 
avoided. 

This  will  make  the  San  Francisco 
show  follow  the  International  at 
Chicago  and  the  Royal  at  Kansas 
City.  Manager  Jos.  E.  Painter  will 
visit  these  shows  and  expects  to  in- 
duce many  of  the  exhibitors  to  bring 
their  herds  out  here. 

The  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  sales 
will  be  postponed  to  correspond,  and 
will  be  held  during  the  show  week. 

No  definite  information  has  been 
received  from  Los  Angeles  except 
that  the  Liberty  Fair  will  surely  be 
held  as  soon  as  conditions  permit.  A 
large  number  of  beef  cattle  breeders 
are  still  holding  their  herds  there, 
expecting  an  early  opening.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  make  a  definite  an- 
nouncement next  week. 

The  Pacific  International  Live- 
stock Show  at  Portland  will  be  held 
December  9  to  14.  The  Shorthorn 
sale  will  occur  December  12;  that  of 
Holsteins  December  13,  and  that  of 
Herefords  December  14. 


TOMORROW. 

"Tomorrow  I  will  go  into  purebreds." 

And  he  gazed  with  dreamy  eyes 
Toward  the  misty  clouds  that  were 
tinged  with  pink 
From  the  glow  of  western  skies. 
"And  I'll  show  the  big,  indifferent 
world 

How  a  good  herd  wins  its  way!" 
But  the  prize  he  sought  was  won  by 
the  man 
Who  started  his  herd  today. 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Bampshires 

FOR  SALE. 

Brood  Sows,  litters  at  foot. 
Sews  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts. 
Best  families. 

Finest  individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 
Call  or  write. 

Address  F.  V.  GORDON  or  F.  A.  LANGDON,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Ferris,  Cal. 


DUROC  JERSEY 


SALE 


The  Uneeda  Duroc=Jerseys.   The  greatest 
herd  on  the  Pacific  Coast  must 
be  sold  at  once 

I  have  been  placed  in  Class  Al  in  the  draft  and  my 
father,  on  account  of  ill  health  and  old  age,  is  unable  to 
look  after  the  herd. 

This  year  we  produced  more  champions  and  prize 
winners  bred  by  exhibitor  than  any  other  breeder  on  the 
Coast  showing  at  California  .and  Oregon  State  Fairs. 

Won  at  Sacramento 

Grand  Champion  Sow 
Senior  Champion  Sew 
Junior  Champion  Boar 
Seven  Firsts,  Including 

First  young  herd  and  first 
produce  of  dam 

23  other  Prizes 

Grand  Chumpion,  State  Fair,  1918. 

Every  animal  must  be  sold.    The  herd  includes: 
A  great  bunch  of  sows,  many  with  litters  by  their 
side. 

Young  gilts  and  boars  by  the  greatest  sires  of  the 
breed,  living  or  dead. 

Three  great  herd  boars  that  you  could  not  duplicate 
in  the  East  at  the  present  time  at  less  than  $1,500  to 

$3,000  each. 

The  greatest  opportunity  breeders  on  the  Coast  have 
ever  had  to  secure  the  best  Duroc-Jersey  blood  at  a 
great  sacrifice  in  price. 

Write  for  full  particulars 
or  call  and  see  the  herd. 

M.  P.  Slocum  &  Son 

WILLOWS,  CALIFORNIA 


Clayton  R.  Slocum,  Mgr. 


Sweetwater  Durocs 


Great  Model 

By  Great  Wonder  and 
Model  Lady  4th 


Grand  Golden  Model 

By  Grand  Model 


Durocs  sired  by  these  Two  Great  Boars,  or  out  of  Sows  sired  by 
them,  won  60  per  cent  of  the  First  and  Second  Prizes  at  the  1918 
Southern  California  Fair  at  Riverside. 


M.  C.  ALLEN 
R.  M.  ALLEN 


WINSOR  RANCH 

Bonlta,  San  Diego  County 


PETERS,  LAMSON 
and  WALKER 


LAKKl'ORT 


•  AIJFOUMA 


OAK    KNOLL  PARIVI 

.KKl'ORT  CALIFORNIA 
We  have  sold  all  our  young  boare  and  are  now  booking:  orders  for  March  delivery. 
Highlander,  the  81,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 

CHESTER  WHITES 


SAN    FRANCISCO   OFFICE,    601    BALBOA  BLDG. 
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Livestock  Queries 

Close  Breeding  of  Hogs. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  a  good  idea 
to  breed  a  boar  to  sows  out  of  the 
same  litter?  Also,  will  it  be  all 
right  to  breed  him  to  his  own 
mother?  I  have  been  told  that  it  is 
well  to  do  this  if  the  stock  is  good. 
— F.  H.,  Kenwood. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

To  breed  a  boar  to  his  full  sisters 
is  inbreeding  and  is  not  considered 
advisable.  To  breed  him  to  his  own 
mother  is  commonly  called  line- 
breeding,  and  is  a  practice  that  has 
produced  some  of  the  greatest  hogs 
in  the  world.  Greater  progress  can 
be  made  by  this  method  of  line- 
breeding  than  in  any  other  way,  but 
it  must  be  practiced  with  great  cau- 
tion. You  must  be  sure  that  the 
male  and  female  do  not  have  the 
same  undesirable  points,  for  if  so 
they  will  be  intensified  in  the  off- 
spring and  you  will  be  breeding 
backwards.  Of  course,  every  animal 
has  certain  weaknesses,  but  if  they 
are  not  found  in  both  sire  and  dam 
they  are  liable  to  be  eliminated  in 
the  offspring.  If  a  boar  has  been 
used  on  his  mother  the  offspring 
should  be  bred  to  a  boar  represent- 
ing an  out-cross,  as  close  line-breed- 
ing should  not  be  carried  on  for 
more  than  one  generation. 


soda  will  prove  beneficial.  Fowler's 
solution  of  arsenic  may  be  given  in 
tablespoonful  doses  twice  daily  in 
feed  or  water. 


Difficult  to  Cure  Heaves. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  I  cure  a 
horse  that  has  the  heaves? — J.  M.  L. 
Red  Bluff. 

J  Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

When  heaves  are  of  long  standing 
the  disease  is  difficult  to  cure.  Feed- 
ing small  amounts  of  hay  and  larger 
amounts  of  concentrates  will  give  re- 
lief. It  is  very  important  to  see  that 
the  hay  is  free  from  dust.  The  horse 
should  be  kept  in  a  stall  where  it 
cannot  eat  the  bedding,  and  should 
be  fed  at  least  two  hours  before 
working.  It  should  not  be  allowed 
to  drink  very  much  water  before  ex- 
ercising. A  bran  mash  two  or  three 
times  a  week  containing  one  tea- 
spoonful   each   of   salt   and  baking 


Pigs  Have  Stiff  and  Swollen  Joints. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  several 
pigs  that  get  stiff  in  their  legs  and 
have  swollen,  tender  joints.  The 
lameness  appears  in  one  leg,  then  in 
another.  What  can  I  do? — R.  W., 
Reedley. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

This  is  a  form  of  rheumatism  and 
the  best  treatment  is  to  give  salicy- 
late of  soda  and  baking  soda  mixed 
in  equal  parts.  For  pigs  three  or 
four  months  old,  give  each  a  half 
teaspoonful  in  the  slop  once  a  day 
for  a  week  or  two. 

Don't  Let  Pigs  lose  Tails. 

Grease  those  pigs'  tails  if  they  be- 
come cracked,  for  even  a  farmer 
doesn't  like  to  have  a  bob-tailed  hog. 
He  is  always  the  hardest  one  to  sell. 

There  is  nothing  that  causes  the 
loss  more  frequently  than  damp  bed- 
ding or  muddy  quarters.  Keep  things 
dry  and  clean,  and  the  minute  you 
notice  a  tail  crack  and  get  sore, 
grease  it  with  plain  lard.  This  is 
an  old  one,  but  there  seem  to  be  lots 
of  breeders  who  don't  know  it. 


ANGUS  CATTLE  HEALTHY  AND 
PROLIFIC  AT  TAG-US. 

When  Tagus  Ranch,  Tulare,  Cal., 
brought  out  two  trainloads  of  grade 
Angus  cows  and  registered  Aberdeen- 
Angus  bulls  some  years  ago,  they 
made  a  noteworthy  addition  to  Cali- 
fornia's beef  cattle  resources,  and 
these  cattle  are  proving  most  useful 
and  satisfactory.  During  the  past 
year  the  entire  range  herd  of  Angus 
had  a  calving  record  of  85  per  cent 
and  not  a  single  one  of  them  died 
from  any  disease.  The  breeding 
herd  has  been  carefully  culled,  and 
now  that  all  of  the  livestock  and 
equipment  on  the  big  6000-acre 
ranch  is  to  be  sold  at  auction  on 
December  10-11-12-13,  the  pick  of 
the  Angus  herd,  200  cows  and  15 
bulls,  will  be  one  of  the  many  star 
features. 


ROSELAWN  STOCK  FARM 

SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Ringleader,  by  Ringmaster,  three  times  Grand  Champion 

at  Chicago  International. 
Crescent  Dale,  by  Whitehall  Rosedale. 
Roselawn  Champion,  by  Eastlawn  Champion. 

Roselawn  Champion,  the  Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion,  and 
his  dam, 

Mischief  E.  3rd,  Senior  and  Grand  Champion  at  the  California  State 
Fair  in  1918. 

We  have  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of  young  bulls,  reds  and  roans,  five 
ready  for  service  now  and  eight  more  will  be  ready  by  spring.  We 
can  also  spare  a  few  females. 

=====  A  VISIT  WILL  INTEREST  YOU.  ;  = 


Roselawn  Stock  Farm 


Woodland,  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


LIVE   OAK,  CALirORNIA 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

Our  second  annual  sale  of  Shorthorns  will  take  place  in  January. 
Demand  is  very  good  for  Berkshires,  but  we  can  supply  your  wants. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
.  EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from,  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

DrRoe-jERsr.v  swine 


ORMONDALE  CO. 


R.  D.  No.  1 
RERWOOD    CITY.  CAL. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  eld. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 
M.  L.  &  E.  hi.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


SHORTHORN  BULLS  AND  COWS 

TOP  NOTCH  REGISTERED  SCOTCH  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

also  one  hundred  head  of  unregistered  Heifers. 

FINE  LOT  OF  REGISTERED  BULLS 

One  to  Three  Years  Old 

85  Unregistered  Purebred  Weanling  Bulls 
PAICINES  RANCH 


F>AIGIINE»,  CALIFORNIA 


Telephone  to  Paicines  Ranch  via  Hoi  lister. 

Take  train  to  Tres  Pinos,  where  motor  will  meet  you. 

Train  leaves  S.  F.  6:10  a.  m.,  arrives  Tres  Pinos  10:30  a.  m. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE: 


607  Butler  Building 

Telephone  Garfield  391 
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CALCO 
HOG 

TROUGHS 


Your  profit  in  hogs  comes  out  of  what  you  save  in  hog 
raising.  Disease,  filth,  and  tlirt  eat  up  profit — wasted  feed  is 
lost  profit. 

Calco  Hog  Troughs,  with  smooth  metal  sides  and  round 
bottoms,  are  made  from  rust-resisting  Armco  iron  and  cast 
iron.  They  are  absolutely  sanitary  and  cost  less  than  wood 
or  concrete  troughs. 

Serviceable  sizes  in  Calco  Troughs  include: — 


SIZE 

10J4  inch 
10J4  inch 
14  inch 
14  inch 


DEPTH 

5  &  inch 
Sfe  inch 
7i\  inch 
7i\  inch 


LENGTH 
40  inch 
60  inch 
24  inch 
60  inch 


TRICE 

$3.70 
4.50 
4.55 
6.55 


Order  by  mail — with  check  or  money  order.    Other  sizes 
from  24  to  120  inches  in  length,  from  $2.95  up, 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


417  Leroy  street, 
Los  Angeles. 


406  Parker  street, 
'  Berkeley. 


Record 
Holstein 

This  four  -  year  - 
old  is  first  of  all 
HEALTHY.  Her 
record  shows  it. 
Her  yearly  pro~ 
duction  record  is 
30,230.2  lbs.  milk 
and  1,111.56  lbs. 
butterfat.  Sur- 
prising results  are 
possible  if  a  dairy 
cow's  condition  is 
kept  perfect. 


mm 


Go  After  Records  YOURSELF 

Production  records  of  dairy  cows  are  not  just  to  read 
about — they  are  distinctly  worth  trying  for,  this  year 
more  than  ever. 

The  fact  is,  the  health  condition  of  most  dairy  cows  is  de- 
cidedly lowered,  especially  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
They  need  some  medicinal  aid  to  keep  their  digestive  and  genital 
organs  in  proper  working  condition,  and  to  enable  them  to  throw 

off  disease. 

KOW-KURE,  besides  being  invaluable  in  the  treatment  of 
Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Scours,  Barrenness,  Bunches,  etc., 
is  also  a  great  PREVENTIVE  of  disease — a  conditioner  that 
works  on  scientific  principles.  It  strikes  at  the  seat  of  ailments 
peculiar  to  cows.  By  raising  the  health  standard,  it  directly 
aids  nature  in  increasing  the  milk  flow. 

Use  KOW-KURE  this  winter  to  keep  your  cows 
healthy  and  then  compare  your  milk  records  with 
other  seasons.    KOW-KURE  can  be  bought  o" 
feed  dealers  and  druggists;   60c.  and  $1.20 
,  packages. 

Send  for  our  Free  Book 
"The  Home  Cow  Doctor" 
— very  useful  to  dairymen 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding:  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Towasend  St.,  San  Francisco 


Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

LiTestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  Invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes  regard- 
Ins;  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

J.  E.  Wherrell,  Fuimus  Farm, 
Riverside,  reports  that  Beauty  of 
Walnut  Park,  a  six-year-old  Jersey, 
recently  made  a  yearly  record  of 
756.63  pounds  of  butter  from  12,- 
966.5  pounds  milk. 

F.  A.  Heroux  of  Oakland  has  sold 
to  C.  L.  Morse  of  Modesto  the  bull, 
Dutchland  Aaggie's  Lucky  Guess. 
This  bull  was  shown  at  several  fairs 
last  year  and  won  three  blues,  in- 
cluding first,  at  the  State  Fair. 

The  Kerman  Creamery,  Fresno 
county,  recently  sent  out  notices  to 
its  patrons  that  it  would  suspend 
operations  on  the  1st  of  November 
because  of  the  small  supply  of  cream 
that  it  has  been  able  to  obtain 
lately. 

Lint  Sanders,  a  dairyman  of  Im- 
perial, has  four  Jerseys  that  within 
the  past  year  have  presented  him 
with  nine  calves.  One  had  triplets 
and  the  other  three  twins.  Sanders 
claims  the  most  patriotic  herd  in  the 
State. 

Five  women  cow  testers  have  re- 
cently been  appointed.  One  is  in 
Iowa  and  the  other  four  are  in  Wis- 
consin, where  the  first  cow  tester  in 
the  United  States  is  now  starting 
her  second  year  of  work.  The 
women  seem  to  be  giving  excellent 
satisfaction. 

Apple  Blossom  of  Indian  Creek, 
an  eight-year-old  Guernsey  owned 
by  H.  P.  Hamilton,  Two  Rivers, 
Wis.,  recently  completed  a  record  of 
702.57  pounds  of  butterfat  from  14,- 
107.8  pounds  of  milk  in  275  days. 
This  makes  her  champion  cow  in 
class  AA. 

W.  J.  Higdon  of  Tulare  has  a 
two-year-old  Holstein,  Madigal  Moo- 
ike,  that  is  coming  along  well  under 
official  test  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  had  a  setback  at  the  Fresno 
Fair  she  is  expected  to  make  700 
pounds  of  butter,  20,000  pounds  of 
milk  during  her  year. 

Thomas  Harrison  of  Glen  Ellen 
purchased  the  Milking  Shorthorn 
cow.  Yellow  Star,  at  the  sale  re- 
cently held  by  Otis  Farms,  Willough- 
by,  Ohio,  paying  $500  for  her.  At 
this  sale  31  head  sold  for  an  aver- 
age of  $978,  the  top  animals  bring- 
ing $5,000,  which  is  the  record  price 
for  Milking  Shorthorn  cows. 

Milking  Shorthorns  are  making 
good  records  back  East.  A  report  on 
the  work  of  28  cows  shows  that  one 
averaged  over  60  pounds  per  day; 
three  50  pounds  or  more;  eleven  40 
pounds  or  more;  and  twenty-three 
30  pounds  or  more.  Five  averaged 
under  30  pounds,  but  only  one  of 
the  five  fell  below  4  per  cent  in 
butterfat,  and  one  reached  5.05  per 
cent.  The  highest  butterfat  per- 
centage in  the  list  was  6.72.  It  ap- 
pears that  all  the  Shorthorn  cows 
needed  was  a  little  individual  atten- 
tion to  the  milking  qualities,  and  we 
expect  to  hear  much  more  in  the 
future  about  Shorthorn  milk  records. 


Beef  Cattle. 

In  a  series  of  auction  sales  held 
in  the  Middle  West  1282  Shorthorns 
sold  for  $1,000  or  more  each,  the 
average  for  all  being  a  trifle  over 
$1,500. 

Recently  a  carload  of  Hereford 
steers  sold  at  Chicago  for  $19.70, 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a 
load  of  beef  cattle  at  any  market. 
The  steers  averaged  1442  pounds. 

W.  D.  Duke,  owner  of  the  Alamo 
herd  of  registered  Herefords  at 
Likely,  reports  that  the  demand  for 
registered  Hereford  bulls  of  breeding 
age  has  been  very  heavy  and  that  be 
is  entirely  sold  out. 


E.  E.  Jones  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  warns  cattlemen  of 
the  danger  of  breeding  for  color  in 
Shorthorn  stock  cattle  herds.  He 
says  that  this  is  most  injurious  to 
the  breeding  game  and  that  market 
qualities  should  be  given  chief  con- 
sideration. 

J.  A.  Bunting  of  Mission  Here- 
ford Farm,  Mission  San  Jose,  has 
just  completed  a  16x140  shelter  for 
his  cattle.  At  one  end  he  has  two 
bull  pens,  so  that  the  animals  can 
go  in  and  out  of  the  shed  to  suit 
themselves.  Mr.  Bunting  plana  on 
building  a  new  silo  next  summer. 

Cattlemen  in  Tulare  county  are 
reporting  the  feed  situation  serious 
on  the  ranges,  with  a  prospect  that 
herds  may  later  be  moved  to  por- 
tions of  the  State  where  grass  is 
plentiful  and  ranges  available.  The 
rainfall  of  last  week  was  very  light 
in  this  part  of  the  State  and  close 
feeding  will  be  necessary  even  if 
more  rain  comes  within  a  week  or 
two. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

At  a  sale  of  Poland-Chinas  re- 
cently held  by  A.  D.  Severe,  Dows, 
la.,  the  yearling,  boar.  Chancellor, 
sold  for  $5,500.  He  was  sired  by 
Severe's  Big  Timm. 

Chas.  Gatewood  &  Son  of  Fresno 
report  they  have  purchased  a  son  of 
Caldwell's  Big  Bob  to  assist  King's 
Big  Bone  Leader  at  the  head  of  their 
herd  of  Poland-Chinas. 

Falfadale  Farm,  Perris,  has  at  the 
head  of  its  Duroc  herd  the  boar, 
Alexandro,  son  of  Orion  Cherry  King. 
He  weighs  980  pounds  and  is  one  of 
the  smoothest,  best  bodied  boars  in 
the  State. 

At  the  recent  Topeka  State  Fair 
E.  J.  Erhart  &  Sons  of  Ness  City, 
Kan.,  showed  the  Poland-China  boar, 
Big  Sensation,  weighing  1204  pounds 
at  three  years.  If  he  had  been  de- 
veloped in  California  probably  he 
would  have  weighed  1500  pounds. 

P.  E.  Mitchell,  the  Poland-China 
breeder  of  Atwater,  is  selling  hogs 
like  hot  cakes,  recent  sales  includ- 
ing three  gilts  to  Martin  Veraguth, 
Atwater;  a  young  boar  to  Theo. 
Wackerman,  San  Luis  Rey;  a  young 
boar  to  Mr.  Schwin,  Le  Grand;  a 
service  boar  to  J.  S.  Rogers,  Chow- 


Grand  Champion 

BERKSHIRES 


AMES  RIVAL  70TH 

We  have  in  our  herd  the  Grand  Champion 
Boar.  Grand  Champion  Sow  and  First  Prize 
Senior  Herd  at  State  Fair. 
Forty-three  litters  this  year  averaped  ten  to 
the  Utter.  Let  us  supply  you  with  founda- 
tion sows  and  boars  to  head  your  herd. 

JAMES  MILLS  CO. 

Hamilton  City  :  :  California 


HAM'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 
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chilla;  a  service  boar  to  John  Yager, 
Merced;  and  a  weaned  boar  pig  to 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Flint,  Hermitos. 

One  of  the  leading  Duroc  breeders 
in  the  State,  who  has  been  touring 
the  East  in  search  of  good  stock, 
recently  visited  Donald  Graham  at 
Lancaster  and  said  that  with  but 
one  exception  Mr.  Graham's  Orion's 
King  Gano  was  the  best  fall  boar  he 
had  seen.  The  boar  was  farrowed 
October  5,  1917,  and  on  October  30 
of  this  year  weighed  500  pounds 
in  breeding  condition.  Mr.  Graham 
will  breed  the  best  of  his  sows  to 
this  boar  and  says  that  next  year  he 
will  bring  him  out  as  the  best  hog 
of  the  year. 


Sheep. 

Over  two  hundred  members  of  the 
Sheep  Shearers'  Union  are  "over 
there."  We  hope  that  they  were 
among  those  who  sheared  the  kais- 
er's goat. 

E.  C.  Spear,  the  Rambouillet 
breeder  of  St.  Helena,  sheared  three 
yearling  rams  last  month.  The  first 
one  sheared  18  pounds,  the  second 
one  sheared  18  pounds,  the  third 
one  sheared  20  pounds,  and  after- 
wards weighed  143  pounds.  She  is 
out  of  an  ewe  that  sheared  24 
pounds  and  raised  a  pair  of  twin 
lambs  the  same  year.  These  are  not 
record  breakers,  but,  considering 
that  the  ewes  ran  with  the  band 
until  three  weeks  before  they  were 
sheared  and  received  no  grain,  it 
proves  that  well-bred  stock  is  the 
most  profitable  in  the  end,  even  if  it 
does  cost  more  at  the  start. 


MORRIS  &  SON  HOLD  SUCCESS- 
FUL SALE. 

The  auction  sale  of  registered  Hol- 
steins  held  by  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons 
Corporation  at  their  farm  near 
Woodland  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
was  well  attended.  The  popularity 
of  the  (Morris  breeding  is  shown  by 
the  averages  received.  Eighty-six 
head  of  females,  many  of  which  were 
aged  cows,  some  with  missing  quar- 
ters and  none  tuberculin  tested, 
brought  an  average  of  $286.50  each. 
Twelve  bulls  brought  an  average  of 
$219.  Most  of  the  females  were 
bred  to  the  great  Morris  herd  sires, 
King  Morco  Alcartra,  Sir  Aaggie  De 
Kol  Acme,  King  Mead  of  Riverside, 
Prince  Gelsche  Walker  and  Segis 
Pontiac  De  Kol  Burke.  The  bulls 
sold  were  by  the  same  sires.  Bid- 
ding was  brisk  and  there  was  mani- 
fested a  good  demand  for  both  bulls 
and  females. 

W.  L.  Hodges  of  El  Centro  was 
the  largest  buyer,  securing  18  head; 
Leeman  &  Kilger  of  Sacramento 
bought  15  head;  J.  S.  Dato  of  Pet- 
aluma  bought  12  head.  Other  large 
buyers  were  Dr.  E.  J.  Weldon  of 
Sacramento,  J.  McKinley  of  Acampo 
and  Harvey  De  Wolf  of  Ripon. 

The  sale  was  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  California  Breeders  Sales 
and  Pedigree  Company.  Col.  Ben 
Rhoades  of  Los  Angeles  and  Col.  Cy 
Clark  of  Modesto  were  the  auction- 
eers. 


LIBERTY  FAIR  WILL  OPEN  NO- 
VEMBER 21. 

The  announcement  is  made  that 
the  Los  Angeles  Liberty  Fair  and 
Stock  Show  will  open  November  21 
and  continue  to  December  1  by  per- 
mission of  the  health  office.  As  a 
good  part  of  the  show  and  stock 
exhibits  have  been  on  the  grounds 
for  some  time,  there  should  be  little 
difficulty  in  getting  the  rest  of  the 
stock  from  over  the  State  in  place 
by  the  opening  time  next  Thursday. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  the 
influenza  rapidly  becoming  only  a 
memory,  it  is  time  to  celebrate.  Take 
a  week  off  and  visit  the  Los  An- 
geles Liberty  .Fair,  also  the  various 
beautiful  sections  in  the  "sunny 
southland."  You  will  be  well  re- 
paid. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 

 SWINE.  

 Polnnrt-Chinas.  

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.     W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy. 


ELDERSLY  FARM — Big  type  Poland-Chinas 
with  quality.  Young:  stock  from  the  breed's 
best  big  type  sires  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
J.  H.  Ware.  Live  Oak.  Cal.  

MAMMOTH  SOWS  AND  GIANT  BOARS  are 
found  at  our  ranch.  We  are  one  of  the 
oldest  breeders  of  Big  Type  Poland-Chinas  on 
Pacific  Coast.  Have  some  extra  fine  stock  for 
sale  from  the  World  Champion  Boar  Superba. 
the  sure  breeder  and  the  most  active  bos'  of 
his  age  in  California.  Write  us  for  prices. 
Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station,  River- 
side.  Cal.  


MCCARTY'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS—  Spring 
boars— cholera  immune — strong  backs,  good 
feet  and  bone,  lots  of  strength  and  quality, 
everything  that  goes  to  make  the  Profit  Pro- 
ducing Hog.  Sired  by  Kansas  King,  first  prize 
Senior  Pig  at  Topeka.  1917.  None  better  in 
California.  Our  guarantee,  "Money  Back  If 
No  Like."  Write  now  for  prices.  Alex  D. 
McCarty,  324  Insurance  Exchange  Building. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  


DIMMICK  BROS,  offer  for  sale  at  present 
five  bred  sows,  due  to  farrow  in  September. 
All  are  bred  to  Model  Wonder.  Buy  one  of 
these  sows  and  raise  a  litter  from  one  of  the 
best  sires  of  the  breed.  Dimmick  Bros.,  Box 
811,  Lemoore,  Cal.  


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gertsdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move— each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw.  Han  ford.  Cal.  


BIG,  SMOOTH  POLAND  -  CHINAS  —  with 
plenty  stretch  and  bone.  Stock  for  sale — the 
kind  that  will  make  money  for  you.  A  son 
of  Gerstdale  Jones,  the  $6600  boar,  just  ar- 
rived.   A.  Buckland  &  Son,  Fresno,  Cal.  


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.     Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal.  


GATEWOOD'S  BIG  POLANDS — The  offering 
for  our  February  bred  sow  sale  is  comprised 
almost  entirely  of  sows  and  gilts  by  eastern- 
bred  sires  and  bred  to  King  Big  Bone  Leader, 
the  California  champion.  Chas.  Gatewood  & 
Son.  Route  Q,  Fresno.  


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  ser- 
viceable boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows  and  Blucher,  an  exceptionally  good 
boar.    P.  E.  Mitchell.  Atwater.  Cal.  


A    FEW    EXTRA    GOOD  POLAND-CHINA 

boars,  ready  for  service.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  for  description  and  breeding.  E.  Miner, 
Lodi,  Cal.  


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton,  Cal.  

REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State. 
$20  up.    M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.   Humboldt  county.  Cal.  

20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob.  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acampo,  Cal.  

HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt. 
Dixon.  Cal.  

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — 60  first-class 
gilts  and  a  few  boars  from  6  to  8  months  old. 
Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons.  Lodi.  Cal.  

BOARS  ready  for  service  at  bargain  prices. 
Booking  orders  for  weanling  pigs.  Forest 
View  Ranch.  Paradise,  Cal.  

POLAND-CHINA    PICS    WITH  RIBBONS. 

Prices  right.    Johnnie  Glusing.  Winton.  Cal. 

40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price 
right.     N.  K.  Horan.  Lockeford.  Cal.  

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein.  Trew- 
hitt,  and  Ross  blood,     B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

Berkshire*. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 

A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus; 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Escalon,  San  Joaquin  county.  Cal. 


$25.00 — $35.00 — $50.00 
BARON  DUKE  201ST 
Omaha  Grand  National  Champion. 
BOAR  PIGS:   3,  5.  and  6  months  old.  from 
650-pound  prize-winning  sows.     We  will  sell 
nothing  that  we  wouldn't  use  ourselves. 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO., 

906  K  St..  Sacramento. 
In  charge  of  Natomas  Land  sales. 


MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed. 
They  will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  rea- 
sonable: satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  describing  our  world's  reserve 
champion.  Star  Leader.  Anchorage  Farm, 
Orland.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRE  BOARS — Some  exceptionally 
good  young  prospects,  from  weanlings  to  ser- 
viceable age.  Write  or  call  and  see  us.  Our 
prices  and  class  of  stock  will  interest  you. 
R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc..  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townsend  streets,  Snn  Francisco.  

CASTLE  VIEW  BERKSHIRES  are  the  typcy. 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch, 
Berkshires  exclusively.  Santa  Rosa.  

MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga,  Cal.. 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
quality  and  breeding.  •  

BERKSHIRES  IN  FERRIS — They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices.     F.  L.  Hall.  Perris.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
us.  Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Pas  Robles. 
California.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
81.500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BHRKSHTRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  B.  724W.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk  - 
shires.     Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 
Cholera  immune.     Live  Oak,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES — Fair   Oaks   Ranch,  Willits, 

California.  

Chester  Whites. 


"BILLIKEN" — CHESTER  WHITES  —  Time 
to  breed  for  1919  spring  farrows.  Do  you  need 
a  boar  that  will  produce  those  fine  growthy 
pigs?  Have  only  10  yearling  boars  left.  For 
December  delivery  have  a  nice  lot  of  yearling 
gilts  that  are  bred  for  March  farrow. 
Weaned  pigs,  both  sexes.  C.  B.  Cunningham, 
Mills.  Cal.  


Duroc-Jerseys. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Six  daugh- 
ters of  Orion  Cherry  King  5th  in  this  herd. 
Three  big,  husky  herd  boar  prospects  sired 
by  Orion  Cherry  King  5th  for  sale  now.  Good 
as  the  best.  Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City 
office,  1219  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Ireland  Ranch.  Owensmouth.  

OPEN  GILTS  and  young  boars  from  Tax- 
payer 13th,  Burks  Good  Enough,  Kings  Col. 
strains:  one  dandy  boar  sired  by  Kings  Col. 
de  Lux,  out  of  Miss  Good  Enough  II,  by 
Burks  Good  Enough.  Shipped  on  approval. 
F.  W.  Gardiner.  Rt.  4.  Box  735.  Sacramento. 

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis.  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE — Our  Duroc  weanling  pigs  are 
all  sold.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our 
fall  litters.    River  Bend  Farm.  St.  Helena,  Cal. 

START  RIGHT — Registered  Duroc-Jersey 
weanlings.  Three  for  835;  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Red  Rock  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — One  choice  Sep- 
tember boar.  Weanlings  October  delivery.  H. 
E.  Boudier,  Napa.  

DUROCS — Defender.  Clinton  B,  and  Golden 
Model  strain;  the  big  type.  Allen  Thompson, 
Tulare.  

THE  GOLDEN  MODEL  STRAIN  of  Durocs 
will  win  anywhere.  Write  for  prices.  W.  B. 
Hewitt.  Van  Nuys,  Cal.  

NO  MORE  BOARS  sired  by  my  1917  State 
Champion,  but  can  furnish  a  few  sows.  J. 
M.   DeVilbiss.  Patterson.  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS — Only  a  few  sows  and 
boars  left.  Am  booking  orders  for  September 
pigs.    F.  M.  Barney,  Hanford.  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholera  immune  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 

ANDREW'S  QUALITY  DUROCS — Young 
boars,  open  and  bred  gilts,  weanlings,  priced  to 
sell.    W.  P.  Andrews.  Rt.  A.  Modesto.  Cal. 

HEAVY- -BONED  DCBOC8— A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1. 
Redwood  City.  Cal.  

A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows.  

WEANLING  PIGS  for  sale  by  a  son  of  the 
grand  champion  of  1917.  Jack  Borge.Los  Banos. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkcy.  Gridley.  Cal. 


Hampshire*. 

MY  HAMPSHIRES  "are  money  makers. 
Stock   for   sale.     Buy  now.     L.   A.  Denker. 

Saugus.  Cal.   ____ 

 Yorkshires.  

LARGE  Y'ORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal.  


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


STRAIGHT,  deep-bodied  sons  of  Finderne 
Soldene  Valdessa  (whose  dam  and  sire's  dam 
are  both  world's  record  holders)  and  of  Segis 
Pontiac  Acme,  from  30-lb.  dams.  Toyon 
Farm  Association.  First  National  Bank  Bldg.. 
San  Jose.  Cal.   

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiae 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R   F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal. 

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LI  MBER  CO.,  Mc- 
Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sate.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal.  

YOUNG  SONS  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker  11th 
and  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams,  for  sale.  Write 
me  for  prices.    J   M.  Campbell.  Escalon.  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Bull  calves. 
Joseph  Paxton.  breeder,  Athlone.  Cal. 

HENGERVELD  DE  KOL  BLOOD.  High 
producers.    T.  B.  King.  Visalia.  

GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM,  WOODLAND, 
CAL. — Registered  Holsteins.  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  

REGISTERED  HOI^TEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal.  

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A, 
B.  437.  San  Jose.  Calif.  

F.  H.  STENZEL.  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. Cal.  

GOTSHALL  &  MAGBUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon.  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF~  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.     McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal.  

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.     Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.     R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS — 
Alex.  Whaiey.  Tulare.  Cal.  


Jerseys. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.^Purvine.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett,  Orland,  Cal. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Young  bull 

ready  for  light  service,  for  sale.  E.  E.  Green- 
ough.  Merced.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Young  registered  Jersey  bull. 
Sire,  Valet's  Peter  of  L.  Dam,  Rebekah's  Foxy 
Girl.    O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale,  Cal. 


Guernseys. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee.  Cal. 

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City.  

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — Guernsey  bull, 
"Pilot  of  Menlo  Park"  51688,  fourteen  months 
of  age.    Address.  Box  X,  Menlo  Park,  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable.  

C'LAREMONT  GUERNSEYS — Young  bulla 
of  serviceable  age  from  A.  R.  dams.  L.  D. 
Smith,  R.  D.  Berkeley.  

FOR  SALE) — Guernsey  bull,  Raymonds  St. 
Saviours  Prince  No.  41396.  M.  Dye,  Visalia.  Cal. 

 AyrBhires.  

NORABEL    FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 

young   stock    for   sale   at   reasonable  prices. 

Le  Baron  Estate  Company,  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 
AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.     B.  B. 

McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building.  San 

Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 

BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED     SHORT  - 

horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Suisun.  Cal.  .   


 BEEF  CATTLE.  

AM  A  SPECIALIST  in  registered  beef  cattle 
and  familiar  with  the  best  herds  in  the  conn- 
try.  If  you  need » Shorthorns  or  Herefords, 
make  use  of  my  experience,  save  money  and 
bo  satisfied.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land,  Sacra- 
mento^^  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  C«.,  Route 
1.  Redwood  City,  Cal.  

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  tor  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Cal.    John  Troup,  Supt.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN.  Breeder  of  regis- 
tered  Herefords.  Milton.  Cal.  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  props.,  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock 
for  sale.  

REG.  SHORTHORNS — Calves  and  yearlings 
for  sale,  both  sexes,  reds  and  roans.  Choice 
Goods  breeding.  Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalog  free. 
Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal.  

SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FAR§i~ —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short.  Reno.  Nevada.  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza   Shepard,  Supt.  

MISSION  HEREFORD  FARM — J.  A.  Bruit- 
ing. Mission  San  Jose.  Cal.  Registered  Here- 
fords^  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.     Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gafele. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto,  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  «f  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.  Newman.  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.   Bishop,  Cal  

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  Cal.  


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Bam* 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

WANTED — 500  to  1500  head  of  sheep  on 
shares  on  good  coast  range,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  feed.  Address,  Sheepman,  care  Rural 
Press.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena.  Cal.  

BISHOP  BROS..  SAN  RAMON,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshire.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL. — 
Breeders,   importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets,    Hanford.  Cal.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


HORSES. 


MAMMOTH    JACKS    AND    JENNETS  for 

sale:  good  ones;  seeing  is  believing.  Write 
or  come  and  see.    A.  L.  Allen.  Perris.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  team  bay  mares:  splendid 
workers:  weight  1200-1300  lbs.  Srmnybrook 
Ranch.   Willits.  Cnl  


  MISCELLANEOUS.  

FOR  SALE  AT  THEIR  MARKBT  VALUE — 

125  two-year-old  heifers,  about  one-fourth 
Durhams.  the  rest  Herefords.  140  yearling 
heifers,  will  run  90%  white  faces,  and  276 
weaned  calves  will  run  95%  white  faces.  All 
these  cattle  are  high  bred  from  Durham  and 
Hereford  cows  and  sired  by  purebred  Hereford 
bufls.    J.  C.  Farrar.  Bishop.  Cal.  

BUTTE  CITY*  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Gtenn 
county.  Cnl.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  8.  Guil- 
ford.  owners.  

MULE-FOOT  HOGS.  large  type;  booking 
orders  for  spring  litters.  These  are  the 
farmers'  easy  feeding,  profit-producing  kind. 
H.  T.  Bailey,  Box  37.  Lodi,  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums."  

WANTED — To  buy.  twenty  brood  sows 
already  bred.  State  age,  breed  and  price.  » 
H.  Chaplin,  Soisun,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — A  few  Hampshire  rams.  1  regis- 
tered Duroc  boar,  1  9-year-oM  Jadi — larno 
breeder.    H.  M.  Barngrever,  Santa  Clara.  Ca> 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

I  W  ritten   for   Pacific  Rural   Press   by   Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 


FEEDING    THE  THANKSGIVING 
TURKEY. 

The  wise  turkey  raiser  has  selected 
all  the  birds  he  intends  to  put  on 
the  market  for  Thanksgiving,  and  is 
already  feeding  to  give  that  finish 
to  both  quality  and  quantity  that  is 
desirable  for  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer. The  consumer  gets  little  sat- 
isfaction from  an  underfed  turk,  no 
matter  what  it  weighs;  in  other 
words,  the  quantity  is  not  desirable 
unless  quality  goes  with  it. 

FKEHING. 

Corn  cooked  and  allowed  to  get 
cold  before  serving  is  one  of  the  best 
all-around  finishing  feeds  for  turks; 
next  comes  a  mash  of  boiled  pota- 
toes mashed  up  and  mixed  with 
ground  oats  and  cornmeal.  This, 
too.  should  be  left  to  cool.  No  hot 
feed  of  any  kind  should  be  served  to 
poultry  of  any  kind.  If  a  handful 
of  salt  is  added  to  the  water  before 
cooking,  It  makes  for  palatable  food. 
Whole  corn  takes  a  long  time  to 
digest,  and  if  it  is  to  be  served  it 
should  be  given  at  night,  when  there 
is  time  for  the  turk  to  get  the  good 
out  of  it.  By  feeding  cooked  corn 
or  mashes  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
day  it  is  possible  to  get  them  to  eat 
much  more — consequently  make  more 
good  meat,  in  a  given  time,  than  can 
be  done  by  feeding  all  raw  food,  no 
matter  what  it  is. 

NEW   LAW   GOVERNING   Tl'RKEV  SALES. 

The  new  law  is  that  all  poultry 
must  be  sold  with  empty  craws,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  buyers  are  sending 
out  statements  that  turkey  hens  un- 
der six  pounds  are  not  wanted  and 
young  gobblers  under  thirteen  pounds 
are  better  kept  for  a  later  market. 
It  has  taken  the  buyer  a  long  time 
to  realize  that  these  changes  were 
necessary,  but  now  that  they  are 
laying  down  rules  it  will  pay  the 
turkey  raiser  to  not  only  take  no- 
tice but  to  conform  to  them  as  near 
as  possible.  They  are  good  rules,  not 
only  to  protect  themselves,  but  they 
are  a  sort  of  guarantee  to  the  pur- 
chaser that  he  is  getting  a  square 
deal;  and  they  are  good  for  the  pro- 
ducer because  they  will  encourage 
the  feeding  and  proper  care  that 
should  be  given  turkeys  intended  for 
market.  Too  many  think  that,  pro- 
vided they  can  grow  a  lot  of  bone 
and  muscle,  it  can  be  unloaded  on 
the  market  and  bring  top  price.  In 
New  York  chickens  have  been  killed 
with  more  than  half  a  pound  of  clear 
gravel  in  the  intestines,  crammed 
into  them  to  make  them  weigh.  No 
such  rascality  as  that  can  be  good 
for  any  business  and  sooner  or  later 
the  whole  business  has  to  be  reor- 
ganized in  order  that  such  crude 
methods  of  robbery  can  be  elim- 
inated. 

Turkey  crops  are  worth  money 
these  days  and  it  really  pays  to  take 
the  very  best  care  of  them.  Nat- 
urally, 

TUBES  nun  II  TO  SLEEP  OUTDOORS 

and  every  breeder  should  have  poles 
put  up  in  the  lee  of  some  wind- 
break for  his  turkey  perches.  These 
should  be  sprayed  and  kept  free  from 
mites  and  vermin.  The  worst  case 
of  mites  I  ever  saw  was  in  a  pear 
tree  where  chickens  roosted.  The 
tree  was  literally  alive  and  had  to 
be  sprayed  several  times  to  clear  it 
of  the  pests;  yet  most  people  think 
that  birds  sleeping  in  the  open  are 
bound  to  be  free  from  mites,  but 
they  are  not.    Now,  as 

mites  lower  the  constitutional 
\  k;or 

of  the  birds,  they  are  to  a  great 
extent  the  cause  of  roup  and  other 
troubles  in  turkeys,  so  that  the 
sleeping-place  should  be  often  in- 
spected and  at  the  least  sign  of 
trouble  the  cure  should  commence 
with  cleansing  the  perches  and  ar- 
ranging so  that  the  birds  are  pro- 
tected from  a  direct  draft  on  their 
heads.  A  sick  turkey  is  so  unnat- 
ural a  thing  that  the  cause  should 
be  run  down  and  stopped  at  once. 
Medicina  may  relieve,  but  nature  is 
the  direct  cure  for  turk3.  Clean, 
wholesome    range,    clean  perches, 


good,  clean  feed — this  is  the  trio  of 
things  that  makes  for  both  quan- 


tity and  quality. 


HENS  SUDDENLY_STOP  LAYING. 

I  have  180  White  Leghorn  hens. 
From  March  1st  to  September  1st 
they  averaged  90  eggs  per  day. 
They  then  began  to  moult  heavily, 
and  the  eggs  dropped  to  about  six 
per  day.  I  have  continued  their  reg- 
ular feed.  The  hens  have  an  unlim- 
ited range  to  forage  on  alfalfa  and 
various  other  greens.  Their  quar- 
ters are  light,  clean  and  airy,  with 
no  sign  of  vermin. — V.  M.  E.,  Hol- 
lister. 

[Your  hens  need  a  little  tonic  to 
start  them  off.  You  should  have  a 
copy  of  "California  Poultry  Prac- 
tice," which  contains  several  good 
flock  tonics.  However,  here  is  one 
to  start  them  off.  One  pound  sul- 
phate of  iron;  one  pound  red  oxide 
of  iron;  quarter  pound  of  cayenne 
pepper,  and  four  ounces  of  powdered 
mix  vomica.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
give  one  tablespoonful  in  mash, 
either  moist  or  dry,  for  one  dozen 
hens,  more  in  proportion  to  number. 
Serve  every  day  for  one  week,  then 
drop  to  twice  a  week,  and  when  you 
think  the  hens  are  all  going  good, 
drop  to  once  a  week,  then  altogether. 
This  is  not  a  food,  just  a  tonic] 


DOES  DO _N0T  BREED. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  breed  eight  doe  rabbits.  So 
far  only  three  have  had  young,  and 
the  rest  have  had  repeated  service 
with  no  results.  The  rabbits  are 
fed  alfalfa  hay,  with  occasional  green 
stuff.  Rock  salt  and  fresh  water  are 
kept  in  their  pens  and  the  pens  are 
clean.  They  are  all  fat  and  healthy. 
What  is  wrong? — Subscriber,  Sutter. 

[A  little  rolled  barley  or  oats 
would  be  advisable,  cutting  out  a 
portion  of  the  hay.  The  does  may 
not  have  heat  enough  to  make  them 
breed  to  best  advantage.  Grain  in 
some  form  is  necessary  for  best  re- 
sults. It  gives  heat,  strength  and 
more  vitality  than  an  all-around 
vegetable  diet.] 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


EGGS,  MEAT,  GOING  HIGHER! — Great 
shortage.  Big  profit  for  years  sure  on  really 
heavy  laying  strains.  Our  200-290  egg  Leg- 
horns. Anconas.  Reds,  Rocks.  Minorcas.  Wy- 
andottes.  Orpingtons,  ducks,  turkeys,  are  more 
profitable  now  than  ever,  clearing  S5  yearly. 
Some  best  Government  trap-nestetl  hens.  280- 
283-egga.  Hundreds  breeders:  laying,  younger 
pullets;  thousands  chicks  weekly:  reasonable. 
(  hicks  scarce.  Few  open  dates  winter,  spring 
delivery,  last  year's  prices  J.  Beeson.  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  R.  Vodden.  Box  396.  Los 
Gatos.  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS — Young  loms  and  hens 
for  sale:  also  yearling  hens.  Order  breeding 
toms  now  and  have  them  shipped  when 
wanted.  Eggs  in  season.  Albert  M.  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal. 


EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY,  Hoganized  and 
trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Cockerels; 
Eggs.      Fair-mead    Poultry    Farm.  Fairmead. 

Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CUL\  from  heavy 
laying  (Hoganized)  stock.  S15  per  100.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery, 
108  Sixth  street.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


LAST  FALL  CHICKS  IN  OCTOBER — Book- 
ing orders  for  spring  deliveries.  Several  va- 
rieties. Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery, 
Palo  Alto.  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  and 

hens  for  sale.  Order  now  before  prices  ad- 
vance. Also  Collie  dogs  for  herding.  John 
G.  Mee,  St.  Helena.  Cal.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  645  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEY'S — The  Ferris  Ranch. 
R.  2.  B.  144D.  Pomona.  Cal. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — Order  now  and 
we'll  resr-rve  them  until  January  1st.  Mrs. 
Geo   F.  Smith.  Harriwiek.  Cal. 


FOR  HAMS — MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUR- 
KEYS— The  best  in  the  West.  Geo.  A.  Smith 
&  Son.  Corcoran,  Cal. 


7?yC0ULS0N'S  EGG  FOOD 

V    A  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 

A,  ^IFfuu  particulars  in  free  book 

^^E£W 'CHIC KENS  PROM 
■WASHELL  TO  MARKET " 


PRUSSIAN  HILL  POULTRY  RANCH — Blue 
Andalusians,  pens,  trios,  pairs,  cockerels. 
Black  Minorcas,  trios,  pairs,  cockerels.  Barred 
Rock  cockerels.  Prices  low.  Geo.  I.  Wright, 
Prop..  R.  F.  D.,  Mokelumne  Hill.  Cal. 


Chickens  Sick? — Use  Germozone 

Reup  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sorehead,  limber  neck.  etc. 
At  Mai  or  postpaid  76  rts.  with  6  book  Poultry  Library. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Dept.   428  OMAHA.  NEB. 


GRIND  YOUR  OWN  FEED  FOR 
LIVESTOCK  and  POULTRY 

littlegVantfeedmill 

Grinds  feed  at  LESS  COST 
than  the  cost   of  buying 
it  ground. 
Provides  FRESH 
1  1  LL  -  FLAVORED 
FEED  in  a  Jiffy. 

And  the  SAVINGS 
will  soon  pay  for  the 
LITTLE  GIANT. 


See  nt  the 


Indorsed 
By  the  Food 
Administration 


Liberty  Fair 


timl  lit  onr  S  bow  room. 


COLLINS  ®L  WEBB,  Inc. 

Machinery  Dealers 

412  East  Third  St.  Los  Angela.  Cal. 


\    1  fruinU-  


and  ' 
Cone 

flattie 

Post  Office 


QcjiirM- 

_  State - 


"  'mini 


FILL  IN  THIS 
COUPON  AND  MAIL  IT  TODAY 


"CTljr  &tjtibrrt  ftljUiprr."  is  a  reliable  and  accur- 
ate Market  report  and  price  list,  issued  at  every 
chancre  in  the  Fur  Market.  It  is  something  more  than  merely 
"something  to  read."  It  is  the  advisor,  friend  and  sign  post  to  the 
right  road  to  reliable  market  information  and  accurate  market  quota- 
tions. ~U;br  &bubrrt  t*btrjpcr"  is  received  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trap- 
pers and  Fur  shippers  all  over  North  America.  Never  was  a  serious 
misstatements  of  facts  published  in  "ffllfr  f*hubrrt  &t}\pprr"  and  this  charac- 
ter of  accuracy  and  reliability  has  demonstrated  that  such  information  it 
absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  trapper  and  Fur  shipper.  You  should 
read  "(Ztjr  &hubrrt  ftljipurr" — we  want  your  name  on  our  mailing  list. 
Fill  in  the  Above  Coupon  NOW  and  Mail  it- AT  ONCE 

A.B.SHUBE  R.T,  ,nc. 

THE  LARGEST   HOUSE   IN  THE   WORLD   DEALING  EXCLUSIVELY  IN 

AMERICAN     RAW  PURS 

15  11  W.  AUSTItl   AVE .      -        CHICAGO,    US  A 


BY  TRAPPING 


You  Can  Make  a 
Handsome  Income 

Raw  furs  are  extremely  high  now  and  the  demand  was  never  greater. 
Just  think,  even  Skunks  have  sold  this  fall  for  over  $9.75  each,  and  we 
know  trappers  who  caught  19  Skunks  in  one  night. 

Wonderful  Chance  for  Boys 
and  Middle  Aged  (VI en 

There's  a  splendid  chance  for  you  to  make 
ney  by  trapping;  it's  pleasant  work. 
Don't  worry  if  you've  had  no  pre- 
vious experience.  Our  beautiful 
36  -  page  book,  "Trapping  for 
Profit,"  tells  all  about  trapping 
and  handling  of  furs  so  that  even 
the  beginner  can  have  wonderful 
success  trapping  and  get  the  high- 
est market  price  for  his  catch. 

The  book  and  our  price  list  are  yours  for  a  postcard;  they're  absolutely 

E.  R.  SKINNER  &  CO.,  (Dept.  B)  1121  Front  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


If  you  don't  send  for  our  price 
list  we  are  both  losers,  because 
you  want  our  high  prices  and  we 
need  your  raw  furs. 

L.  BRIEFNER  &  SONS 

(Est.  1861) 
154  West  25th  St.,  New  York  City. 


RAP  FURS 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 


Dealer* 
In 

TAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

S7-4B  Flrat  St..  8 ma  Franelsro 
Blake.  Moffltt  A  Towne.    Los  Angrier 
Blake.  MrFall  Co..         Portland.  Ore 


S0S£k free  illustrated  book  tells  how% 

BIG  DEMAND  IN  DENVER  | 

I  for  all  your  western  raw  furs— 
'  Coyotes,  Skunks,  Muskrat*. 
'  Wildcat,  brine  big  money  here. 

Denver  closest  and  best  market 
'  on  earth  for  Western  Trappers 
am)  Fur  Shippers.  STEPHEN* 


.  Traps  at  Factory  Prices 

ni  STEPHENS  ".  lis  traps,  animal  baits 


l  and  all  trappers'  supplies  at  rock 

■  bottom  pries.  Write  today  I 
_  for  Hie  Illustrated  Trap  Catalog, 

■  Trappers'  Guide,  For  Price  Lirt, 

■  and  Shipping  Tags  —  ALL  FREE.' 

IE.  A.  STEPHENS  &  CO. 
172  Stephens  Bldg. 
^    Denver.  Colorado,  U.  S.  A.  % 
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HOLY  WILLIE'S  PRAYER. 

hear    thy  servant's 


Mars,  now 
prayer — 

I've  always  done  my  best  to  square 
Mysel'   wi'   those   who've  gow'd  to 
spare 

A'  for  thy  glory; 
For  my  ain  guid  I  dinna  care 

I  bow  before  ye. 

I  praise  thee,  Mars,  by  day  and  night 
An'  treat  thy  chosen  junkers  right, 
Those   that   be   smirched    I  render 
white 

Wi'  words  o'  grace. 
As  thy  high  priest  I  am  a  light 
To  a'  the  race. 

Then  bless  thy  junkers  in  this  land; 
Tho'  they  be  but  a  little  band, 
Thine  enemies  are  like  the  sand 

In  numbers; 
Let    not    their   threatening,  selfish 
stand 

Disturb  my  slumbers. 

Lord  Mars,  hae  I  not  sarved  thee 
well? 

Still  in  thy  service,  fain  I'd  dwell, 
To  minister,  anither  spell 

To  thine  elect; 
Then  let  my  foes  in  flames  o'  hell 

Their  fau'ts  correct. 

Tho'  millions  die  o'  common  swine 
Beyond  the  sacred  river  Rhine, 
Be  kind.  G  Mars,  to  me  and  mine 

And  let  me  reign. 
For  I  am  King  by  right  divine, 

Excelled  by  nane. 
— Wi'  lan's  apologies  to  Robert. 


THE  BOY  WHO  DIDNT  WANT  TO. 

"Don't  want  my  hands  and  face 
washed."  whimpered  the  Boy  Who 
Did  Not  Want  To,  holding  his  hands 
before  his  face,  spreading  his  fingers 
fan-like. 

Mother  came  closer.  "Why,  that 
looks  just  like  a  little  picket  fence!" 
she  exclaimed. 

"What  does?"  asked  the  Little 
Boy,  curiously. 

Mother  touched  the  grimy  little 
fingers.  "One  little,  two  little,  three 
little,  four  little,  five  little,  six  little, 
seven  little,  eight  little,  nine  little, 
ten  little,  pickets,"  she  counted. 
"Why,  that's  quite  a  nice  little 
fence.  But  I  think  it  needs  a  new 
coat  of  paint." 

Little  Boy  held   the   little  fence 


Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

•  vogue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 
cost. 

Write  lor  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It's  a  56-pagc  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 
on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

SMain  Offices  and  Show  %oom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
FaSorics  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  Cai  • 


farther  from  his  face  and  regarded 
it  thoughtfully.  "Maybe  it  does," 
he  said. 

"But  first,"  said  mother,  "we  shall 
have  to  clean  off  the  dust. 

Little  Boy  giggled.  Mother  filled 
a  bowl  with  splashy  water  and  put 
in  a  cake  of  pinky  white  soap. 

"I'll  clean  this  side  first,"  mother 
said,  holding  up  the,  fuzzy  wash- 
cloth and  drawing  it  between  .each 
stiff  little  picket. 

"Why,  I  don't  believe  the  fence 
needs  to  be  painted,  after  all,"  she 
said.  "I'll  just  fix  up  these  shiny 
ornaments  at  the  top  a  little."  So 
she  cleaned  his  nails. 

Little  Boy  giggled.  "Play  that 
again." 

Mother  studied  his  face  thought- 
fully. 

"Such  a  nice  clean  fence,"  she 
said.  "I  declare  it  makes  the  little 
house  look  kind  of  shabby.  Don't 
you  suppose  we  could  just  clean  up 
the  front  door  a  little?" 

"What  door?"  he  asked. 

Mother  tapped  his  mouth.  "I'll 
have  to  use  a  brush  like  the  man 
had  who  came  to  clean  our  porch," 
she  said,  picking  up  toothbrush  and 
paste.  '  "There!  Our  front  door  is 
clean,  at  any  rate,  but  it  makes  the 
walls  and  the  windows  look  posi- 
tively ashamed." 

Little  Boy  laughed.  "You  may 
clean  the  walls  and  the  windows  if 
you  like,"  he  cried.  So  mother 
washed  his  rosy  cheeks  and  blue 
eyes.    Still  she  seemed  downcast. 

"Those  dreadful  side  porches!" 
she  said. 

Little  Boy  clapped  his  hands  to 
his  ears. 

"What  will  the  little  words  think," 
continued  mother,  "when  they  have 
to  go  through  such  dirty  porches?" 
Down  came  the  hands  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  "porches"  shone  like  pink 
seashells. 

Her  eyes  traveled  to  his  neck  next. 
"That  awful  basement!"  she  cried. 

Little  Boy  wriggled  delightedly. 
"Take  a  brush  to  it,"  he  suggested. 

She  shook  her  head.  "I'll  take 
this  cloth." 

"Is  the  dirt  coming  off?"  he  asked. 

"Indeed  it  is!  Now  the  house  is 
all  right  but  the  slates  on  the  roof. 
Do  you  think  we  could  straighten 
them  a  little?"  Little  Boy  nodded, 
and  mother  combed  his  curly  hair. 

"Now!"  she  exclaimed,  "the  house 
is  all  bright  as  new,  and  here  comes 
a  snowstorm."  With  talcum  powder 
she  dusted  his  hands  and  face,  then 
she  and  Little  Boy  went  to  tea. — 
London  Christian  Life. 


TAMALE  LOAF. 


One  can  corn,  1  can  tomatoes,  2 
tablespoons  shortening  (melted),  1 
large  onion  (chopped),  1  tablespoon 
pepper,  2  eggs  (well  beaten),  1  cup 
cornmeal,  1  dozen  ripe  olives,  1  cup 
chopped  nuts  or  meat.  Season  with 
salt  and  cayenne  to  taste.  Melt 
shortening,  add  onion  and  cook  until 
tender.  Add  corn,  tomatoes,  salt, 
pepper.  Bring  to  boiling  point.  Add 
cornmeal  gradually,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Cook  about  twenty  minutes, 
then  add  eggs,  olives,  nuts  or  meat. 
Pour  into  baking  dish  and  bake  forty- 
five  minufes.  Serve  with  or  without 
tomato  sauce. 

SACCE  FOR  TAMALE  LOAF. 

Two  tablespoons  salad  oil.  Cook 
in  it  1  onion  and  1  clove  of  garlic 
chopped  fine.  Add  1  cup  of  toma- 
toes, season  generously  with  all  kinds 
of  seasoning  —  sage,  thyme,  bay 
leaves,  tabasco  sauce,  Worcestershire 
sauce  and  salt.  Simmer  slowly  one 
hour.    Strain  before  serving.' 


WHERE  OUR  STRENGTH  LIES. 

In  the  homes  of  America  is  the 
strength  of  the  people.  By  house- 
hold habits  national  vigor  is  greater 
or  less.  The  new  conservation  pro- 
gram is  an  appeal  to  all  households 
to  save  food. 

It  would  be  easier,  perhaps,  to  fol- 
low specific  directions — the  wheat- 
less  days  and  meatless  meals.  The 
new  program  calls  for  individual  in- 


itiative and  resourcefulness,  which  is 
the  spirit  of  democracy.  The  new 
program  is  in  terms  which  only  an 
intelligent  people  could  execute — a 
people  actuated  by  a  war  conscience. 

Intelligence  and  thoughtful  con- 
science are  required.  Nourishment 
must  be  watched  intelligently,  cost 
must  be  counted  intelligently,  values 
must  be  regarded  intelligently,  waste 
must  be  avoided  intelligently,  sav- 
ing must  be  made  intelligently.  The 
consumption  of  food  must  be  reduced 
intelligently. 

The  sugar  allowance,  the  rule  of 
universal  Victory  bread — these  are 
but  incidents  in  the  program.  It  is 
the  original  program  of  the  Food 
Administration  in  a  new  setting. 


FIG  PICKLES. 

Irresistible  fig  pickles  enjoyed  by 
the  writer  at  the  homes  of  Mrs.  H. 
A.  Clark  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Anderson 
are  made  by  the  following  recipe,  as 
told  by  Mrs.  Anderson:  Fill  a  two- 
gallon  crock  with  clean,  ripe  figs  of 
any  common  variety  and  cover  them 
with  water  to  which  y2  cup  salt  is 
added.  Let  soak  over  night  and  in 
the  morning  soak  them  an  hour  in 
fresh  water.  Make  a  syrup  of  one 
quart  vinegar,  four  pounds  brown 
sugar,  and  spices  to  taste.  Bring  it 
to  a  boil,  put  the  figs  in  and  cook 
ten  minutes.  Let  them  stand  until 
next  morning,  when  they  are  to  be 
cooked  ten  minutes  more,  after 
bringing  them  to  a  boil.    On  the  fol- 


lowing day  cook  at  least  an  hour. 
Mrs.  Anderson  has  generally  used 
stick  cinnamon  and  whole  cloves  for 
the  spices,  keeping  them  in  a  bag, 
but  her  last  ones  were  made  with 
powdered  cloves  and  cinnamon. 


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lamps" 

AT  LAST  —  the  light  of  lights-A 
beautiful  lamp  that  lights  with 
common  matches  just  like  oil  lamp, 
but  makes  and  bonis  its  own  (fas'  from  com- 
mon gasonhe,  giving -a  brilliant,  steady;  test* 
ful.  white  light  of  300  candle  power. 

Most  Brilliant  light  Made 

Brighter  titan  the  brightest  electricity. 
More  light  than  30  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less  thin  one-third  of 
•  cent  per  boos.  Safer  than 
tho  safest  oQ  lamp.  The 

(pieman* 
Quick-Lite 

No  -witin  to  trim— no  globes  to 
■wash.  No  dirt,  no  grease,  no 
slareor flicker.  Absolutely  safe. 
*oel  can't  spfll— no  danger  oven 
if  tipped  QTCTjnrf  ^  pf  r  | 

Write   our   offiee  for 

Catalog  21-  R.  P. 
OLE  LITE  &  SALES  CO. 

dlti-lS-SdO  East  -list  St. 
■Showrooms  324  S.  Hill  st. 
1-.OS  Angeles 


A  Heat  That  Can't  Be  Beat 


In  heat  units  or  price,  the  clean  fuel 
gas  from  kerosene  produced  by  a 
"Premier"  Burner  has  no  equal — in- 
vestigate. Write  for  Circular  "B"and 
drawing.  Mention  size  and  style  of 
stove. 

Complete,  ready  to  install,  $9.85. 
Burner  alone  $5.00,  prepaid  anywhere. 


Premier  Burner  Co.,  fos 


Home  Office  246  So.  Spring  St., 

CAL. 


PERFECTION 
OIL  HEATER 


550 
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Agricultural  Summary 


Next  Season's  Orange  Outlook. 

Oranges  brought  record  prices  this 
year,  but  few  profited  thereby,  as 
high  prices  are  little  satisfaction  to 
the  grower  who  has  little  or  noth- 
ing to  sell.  According  to  the  latest 
figures,  this  State  shipped  this  year 
to  date  about  23,000  carloads  of  cit- 
rus fruit  of  all  varieties.  Ship- 
ments last  year  reached  a  total  of 
over  53.000  care,  and  it  is  predicted, 
from  estimates  based  on  a  painstak- 
ing survey  of  California's  citrus  dis- 
tricts, that  »ext  year  our  shipments 
will  probably  reach  43,000  cars.  It 
is  almost  futile  at  this  time  to  make 
a  forecast  of  prices,  as  great  uncer- 
tainty hangs  over  the  political  and 
economic  future  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors in  citrus  production,  and 
natural  conditions  can  never  be  fore- 
known —  except  to  the  almanac 
makers  and  sunspot  gazers.  Never- 
theless, it  seems  fairly  safe  to  haz- 
ard a  guess  that  prices  next  year, 
though  somewhat  below  this  sea- 
son's high  level,  will  be  satisfactory 
to  California  growers. 

California's  Bean  Production. 

The  preliminary  estimate  is  for 
an  average  yield  of  14  bushels  per 
acre,  making  a  total  production  of 
6, 258,00*  b»skel9.  The  preliminary 
estimate  of  limas  last  month  was 
2.610,009  bushels,  making  the  total 
production  of  "all  beans"  8,868,000 
bushels,  compared  to  8,091,000  bush- 
els in  1917.  The  bean  market  con- 
tinues to  show  evidences  of  weak- 
ness throughout  the  list.  There  is 
an  unconfirmed  rumor  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  making  heavy  purchases 
of  Asiatic  beans,  despite  the  seduc- 
tive encouragement  held  out  to  Amer- 
can  bean  growers  at  the  beginning 
of  last  season.  The  enormous  bean 
crop  in  Michigan  this  season  seems 
also  to  have  had  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  k>«al  market. 

California  Crop  Conditions,  1918. 

E.  E.  Kaarfman,  field  agent,  local 
office  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates, issues  the  following  estimate 
of  the  total  production  of  important 
crops  compared  with  last  year: 

Corn   110. 8  per  cent 

Potatoes    82.5  per  cent 

Sweet  petataea   101.8  per  cent 

Apples    07.3  per  cent 

Raisins    82  8  per  cent 

Almonds  130.7  per  cent 

Walnuts   112.0  pereent 

Beans   109.6  per  cent 

Oranges   201. Oner  cent 

Egg  Shipments ;  New  Regulations. 

The  U.  S.  Pood  Administration  has 
just  issued  specific  instructions  to 
govern  henceforth  the  distribution  of 
fresh  eggs.  Special  regulations  cov- 
ering the  kinds  of  cases  and  fillers 
to  be  used  are  set  forth  in  "Special 
License  Regnlations,  No.  XIX."  copies 
of  which  may  be  obtained  from  your 
dealers.  Permits  to  dealers  to  use 
up  supplies  now  on  hand  should  be 
secured  from  the  local  Federal  Food 
Administrator. 

California  Eggs  in  Eastern  Markets. 

Last  week'9  market  report  from 
New  ToTk  quotes  the  highest  grade 
of  eggs  at  $1  per  dozen.  The  ar- 
rival of  several  carloads  of  fresh 
California  stock  is  also  reported.  One 
car  sold  at  95c  even  before  the  East- 
ern market  reached  the  dollar  mark. 
The  hign  quality  of  California  eggs 
is  accepted  without  question  in  the 
Eastern  markets. 

California  Barley,  $2.38  Per  Cwt. 

Local  grain  traders  recently  stated 
that  the  Government  is  buying  all 
California  barley  offered  at  |2.38  per 
cental  for  export  to  England,  but 
that  many  farmers  are  holding  for 
higher  prices.  Brokers  are  not  per- 
mitted to  hold  their  stocks  more  than 
thirty  days,  but  farmers  are  not  re- 
stricted in  this  respect. 

The  National  Wool  Harvest 

The  wool  clip  of  the  United  States 
for  1918  totals  290,000,000  pounds, 
S.  W.  McClure,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers'  Association,  an- 
nounced. The  clip  has  a  value  of 
$170,000,000,  according  to  the  same 
authority. 

Two  Rice  Grades. 

There  are  two  Government  grades 
of  rice  as  it  comes  from  the  mill — 
Fancy  No.  1  Cal.  Jap,  7%c;  choice 
Cal.  Jap.,  7%c. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Qiven  are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  November  13,  191S. 
WHEAT. 

The  following  are  Government  prices 
per  bushel  for  wheat  in  bulk  at  San 
Francisco.  The  quotation  for  recleaned 
is  the  price  per  hundred  and  the  charges 
are  strictly  regulated  by  the  Government. 
Per  carload  the  quotation  is  $4.15.  Less 
thun  carload  lots  is  $4.25. 
Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard  $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft   2.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do.  No.  2   2.13 

do,  No.  2   2.09 

Recleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California   Bluestem   $4.15(^4.25 

Early  Baart    4.15@4.25 

BARLEY. 

The  barley  market  was  a  little  stiffer, 
probably  on  account  of  the  prospect  of 
freer  shipments  to  Europe,  which  are  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.10@2.20 

OATS. 

Oats  are  dead,  although  choice  red  feed 
is  quoted  at  u  slight  advance  over  last 
week's  prices. 

Bed  feed,  per  ctl  $2.30(52.50 

Bed  for  seed    2.80(^3.00 

Black  for  seed    2.80@3.00 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed  3.35@3.50 
CORN. 

Some  good  Eastern  corn  has  been  of- 
fered on  the  exchange  at  $3.75,  but  found 
no  buyer.  An  inferior  lot  was  offered  at 
$2.75  without  sale.  Milo  maize  and  Egyp- 
tian are  offered  at  $3  to  $3.10,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  demand  at  these  figures. 
HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
815  tons,  compared  with  644  tons  the  pre- 
vious week.  Most  of  this  hay  arrived  by 
water  and  was  more  or  less  damaged  by 
the  September  rains.  Very  little  arrived 
by  rail,  and  this  was  from  warehouses. 
Trade  has  been  dull  and  it  is  difficult  to 
sell  these  arrivals  ex-warehouse  to  advan- 
tage. The  Government  is  again  in  the 
market  for  a  large  amount  of  hay,  but 
outside  of  this  feature  the  market  is 
almost  at  a  standstill. 

Wheat  No.  1  $25.00® 27.00 

do.  No.  2    20.00024.00 

Choice  tame  oat    25.00fff27.50 

Wild  oat    2O.00@22.0O 

Barley    20.00<ff  22.00 

Alfalfa    18.00(522.00 

Stock    18.00@21.00 

Barley  straw   50@  .80 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  market  for  feedstuffs  is  dull  and 
unchanged.     It    is    anticipated    that  the 
stoppage  of  fighting  in  Europe  will  have 


a  considerable  effect  on  this  market,  but 
as  yet  the  influence  has  not  made  itself 
felt. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $35.00@36.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal  Nominal 

Cracked  corn   $S6.0O(ft  ss.oo 

Oilcake    77.orHffi7s.oo 

Rolled  barley   45.00@47.00 

Rolled  oats   i.  55.OO@57.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
A  good  local  demand  increased  the  price 
of  potatoes  somewhat  this  week.  This 
advance,  however,  is  not  expected  to  stand 
for  any  length  of  time,  as  the  local  mar- 
ket is  said  to  be  higher  than  nearly  all 
other  markets.  The  onion  market  is 
weaker.  Fancy  stock  of  both  descrip- 
tions is  selling  higher  than  the  ordinary 
run.  There  were  few  changes  of  impor- 
tance in  other  vegetables. 

String  beans   5® 7c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  .Vo  7c 

Pole  beans   5@7c 

Carrots,  per  sock   S5c6?$l  00 

Rhubarb.  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.0O@1.25 

Pumpkins   75@OOc 

Cucumbers,   Alameda,  lugs  $1.00(0  1.50 

Eggplant,  per  box  75c@$1.00 

Livingston  $1.25 

Lettuce.  Sacramento,  doz  25040c 

Celery,  bunch   20® 26c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate — 

Bay   75c@$1.50 

Potatoes- 
Garnet,  Chile,  on  street  None 

Fancy   ...  2.RN&2.20 

Whites   $l.ti.V«2.U0 

Sweets,  per  sack    3.00@3.25 

On  ions — 

Biver  Reds   None 

Yellows   65W90c 

Australian  Browns   65@90c 

Fancy   $1.00Co  1.15 

Garlic,  new   15<fi>20c 

Green  corn,  Alameda,  per  sack. ..  .Nominal 
Okra,  box  $1.00@1 .25 

BEANS. 

Beans  showed  a  further  inclination  to 
slump  this  week  and  lower  prices  are 
quoted  on  the  leaders.  So  far  it  is  said 
the  armistice  has  had  no  effect  on  the 
local  market,  and  no  prediction  is  made 
regarding  the  future. 

BEAN'S.  

Bayos,  per  ctl  $7.25®7.50 

Blackeyes,  new  crop   5.90ff; il.no 

Cranberry  beans   8.50@S.,i> 

Limas  (sonth,  recleaned),  new 

crop  $10.25 

Pinks   $6.eo<3!<5.SO 

Mexican  Reds   $6.7f>(5,7.oo 

Tepary  beans    6.25@6,60 

Garbanzos    8.0O@8.75 

Large  whites,  new  crop  8.25S?S.40 

Small  whites,  new  crop  9.40@9.60 

POULTRY. 

Five  carloads  of  poultry  from  the  East 
on  Monday  of  this  week  depressed  the 
price  of  small  to  medium  sized  hens. 
However,  the  demand  was  good  and  the 
price  recession  not  great.  Dressed  tur- 
keys are  strong  and  are  now  qnoted  at 
10c  a  pound  higher  than  the  live  bird. 
The  entire  poultry  market  is  steady,  with 
no  other  changes.  Prices  of  jack  rabbits 
fluctuate  daily. 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  J.   1  .  Nasi.-. 


Sacramento,  November  12.  191S. 

Practically  all  auction  markets  held  up 
remarkably  well  during  the  past  week,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  Indiscriminate 
offerings  that  prevailed.  Sound,  good- 
keeping  stock  averaged  with  the  highest 
prices  of  the  3'ear,  and  over  ripe  and 
weather  damaged  grapes  were  picked  up 
for  wine  making.  An  unusnal  fall  has  made 
It  possible  for  the  fruit  stands  to  remain 
open  and,  consequently,  has  resulted  favor- 
ablv  for  the  California  shippers.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  light  offerings,  has  resulted 
In  a  strong  market. 

A  vera  ges  for  the  week : 

New  York— Grapes:  Malaga,  $2.13;  Em- 


perors (crates).  $2.00;  Emperors  (drums), 
$5.75;  Emperors  (kegs),  $5.07;  Cornlchon. 
$2.11;  Tokays.  $1.74.  Pears:  B.  Clalrgeau. 
$3.66;  Winter  Seckle,  $3.40;  Winter  Nellls, 
$2.79;  Easter  Buerre,  $2.64;  Clout  Morceau, 
$4.18. 

Bostou — Grapes:  Emperor  (kegs).  $5.20; 
Emperor  (drums).  $5.6T«;  Emperor  (crates), 
$2.23;  Malagas.  $1,912;  Tokays,  $1.86;  Cornl- 
chon. $2.30.  Pears:  Winter  Nellls.  $2.25; 
Glout  Morceau,  $4.22;  B.  Clalrgeau,  $4.82. 

Chicago— Grapes:  Malaga.  $1.61;  Em- 
peror, $1.82;  Tokay.  $1.54;  Cornlchon.  $2.11. 

Shipments  from  November  1st  to  8tb,  in- 
clusive (Incomplete),  29  pears,  432  grapes. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  November  11.  IMS. 
The  new  crop  of  navels  is  not  moving 
to  market  as  expeditiously  as  was  expected 
n  few  weeks  back.  While  the  fruit  seems 
sufficiently  matured  and  meets  the  S-to-1 
test  readily.  It  is  not  coloring  up  as  well 
as  desired,  and  growers  have  been  advised 
to  hold  back  a  little  while.  Prices  on  the 
new  crop  have  not  yet  settled  down.  F.  o.  b. 
quotations  on  last  week's  shipments  ranged 
between  $S  and  $9  a  box.  On  fruit  shipped 
up  to  November  15  several  cars  have  been 
sold  on  a  $6.90  cash  basis.   For  shipments 


November  20  to  25,  $4.50  f.  o.  b.  Is  offered 
for  top  grades. 

The  movement  of  Florida  fruit  has  set  In 
strong,  the  Florida  shippers  being  anxious 
to  forestall  the  arrival  of  California  navels 
and  to  take  full  advantage  of  our  between- 
season  period.  Yalencias  are  about  cleared 
up. 

California  lemons  are  moving  freely  to 
market.  The  crop  Is  large,  and  although 
there  is  no  competition  from  foreign 
sources,  the  tendency  of  prices  is  strongly 
downward.  Between  25  and  30  carloads  are 
leaving  dally. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments  2,358  Cars  Over  Last  Year 

This  week  will  undoubtedly  terminate  the  deciduous  season  for  Cali- 
fornia, one  that  will  go  down  in  history  as  probably  the  most  profitable 
for  nearly  all  of  the  districts,  despite  a  few  shortages  that  developed  on 
account  of  early  rains  in  some  sections.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  figures  are  not  quite  complete,  as  some  minor  additions  are  still  to 
be  made,  but  they  serve  to  show  in  a  striking  way  California's  capabilities 
as  a  fruit  growing  State,  even  in  an  "off"  year. 

Shipments  to  date,  Nov.  5,  1918  24,600  cars 

Shipments  to  date,  Nov.  5,  1917  22,242  cars 

Excess  of  shipments  this  year  over  last   2,358  cars 


Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  3B@36c 

do,  old   Matte 

.do,  dressed,  old  424345c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  H9fa,42c 

do,  m  lbs   45- 

do,  %  to  1%  lbs.  ;.*Se 

Fryers   38<. 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  40c 

do,  Leghorn  38c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   f7@3Kc 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  24c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  27@28c 

do,  old,  per  lb  28c 

Squabs,  per  lb  ,  65@60c 

Ducks   29(&30c 

do,  old   254x27c 

Belgian  hares   21tfr22c 

Jack  rabbits   $8.00&3.50 

BUTTER. 

Butter  was  marked   up  2c  •■  Ifomday 

of  this  week.  It  was  found  that  at  69c 
the  price  was  low  enough  tor  shipments 
to  be  made  to  other  markets.  A  consid- 
erable quantity  was  sent  to  the  north 
and  some  went  south.  This  had  the  ef- 
fect of  lowering  the  local  supply  and  a 
higher  price  was  made  to  keep  a  normal 
supply  in  this  market.  Seme  hotter  also 
went  into  storage  at  69c,  while  other 
butter  that  had  been  placed  ia  storage 
at  a  lower  price  was  brought  eat  and 
sold.  The  stock  in  storage  shews  a  con- 
stant diminution.  Street  stocks  of  batter 
are  also  reported  lighter  than  a  week  ago. 

Tho.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tn.  Wed. 

Extra   59     50     f»     «1     «1  61 

Prime  first  50     50     r*  Nouv  .. 

Firsts   58    68    68  Nem.  .. 

EGGS. 

'  While  extra   eggs   touched   Me  daring 

the  week,  the  price  quickly  receded  to 
86'/iC.  On  Wednesday  the  drat  sale  was 
made  at  M and  eaeh  subsequent  sale 
showed  a  lower  price  until  the  close  at 
80c.  No  opinion  was  forthcoming  from 
members  of  the  exchange  fer  the  sudden 
drop.  The  Eastern  markets  were  strong 
and  Chicago  showed  an  advaace.  On  the 
street  it  is  said  that  eggs  have  been  too 
high  and  that  they  hnve  "been  dae  for  a 
drop"  for  some  time.  The  movement  into 
storage  has  been  nominal  for  some  time 
past,  while  the  movement  eat  has  shown 
a  steady  increase.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  refusal  of  the  average  aser  of 
eggs  to  pay  the  high  price  demanded, 
probably  accounts  for  the  drop. 

Ton.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  To.  Wed. 

Extras   88%  89     »%  «> 

Extra  lsts   Nominal 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extra  pullets.  .70     74>/4  79     71    71  64% 

CHEESE. 

There  was  not  much  interest  ia  cheese 
this  week.  All  prlceB  were  lowered  with 
exception  of  California  Cheddas. 

California  Cheddar,  flats,  fancy  32c 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  32%c 

First  California  flats,  per  lb  Nominal 

California  Y.  A.  fancy   ,  .Nominal 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy  SK'/fcc 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  .  .Weminnl 

Monterey  cheese   ■B@26c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
There  is  very  little  doing  ia  the  fresh 
fruit  market  except  in  the  case  af  apples, 
which  are  on  the  market  in  oed  variety 
and  condition.  The  demand  is  excellent. 
Following  are  the  principal  varieties  with 
the  prices  at  which  they  sell  at  whole- 
sale: 

Apples—    3% -tier        4-tier  4V4-tier 
Jonathan  .  .$1.7o<§2.00  $L5»#J1.75 
Newtown 

Pippin  ..  1.50@1.65 
Bellfleur    ..  1.50 

Baldwin   

R.  L  Green- 

Wa/ner  1.54J©  1.75  1.26&1.50 

Lauver    160     _  1-25 

Extra  Fancy  Fancy 
Spitzenberg    (N.  W.) . . $2.754#3  00  $2.50*52.75 

Jonathan    (N.  W.)   2.504*275  2.2T>4;2.50 

Baldwin   (N.  W.)   2.25<b»2.50  2.«0@2.25 

Wlnesap  (N.  W.)   2JS0#2.7*   

Other  Fruit. 

Peaches.  4-box  crate   None 

Figs,  black,  per  box  None 

,do.  double  layer   None 

do.  Single  Bow  Whites  vjj=Non'' 

Strawberries,  per  cheat  $10.08©13.08 

Blackberries,  per  chest   None 

Raspberries,  per  chest  $9.004>>12  00 

Plums   None 

Cantaloupes,  flats   None 

do,  ponies   /  None 

do.  standard   None 

Watermelons,  per  lb  None 

Pears.  Bartlett,  per  boot  iltJisSSS 

Winter  pears   »MHKS2 

Grapes.  Tokay    ;2f£!2 

do.  Muscat    2.25*^2.50 

Persimmons    1.25*51  i'1 

Alligator  Pears  w^Ji-g 

Cal  $t.a06fj.o»t 

Pomegranates,  small  box   1-2*Li 

do,  large  box   sJ»a*5)2.00 

CITRUS  FRUIT. 

Navels  are  now  coming  on  the  market, 
hut  the  price  is  high  and  mest  of  the 
fruit  is  moving  slowly.  Grapefruit  af  the 
new  crop  is  quite  plentiful.  It  la  some- 
what green.  The  price  was  materially 
lowered  and  the  Trait  is  moving  at  $3  for 
the  best.  Lemons  are  selling  for  loss,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  passing  of  the  In- 
fluenza epidemic  will  cause  a  further 
drop. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Orange*   $12  50 

do  Navels   ».«*©10.00 

Lemons,  fancy  . •  *?'«! 

do,  choice    '  JJJ 

do.  standard    6.00 

Grapefruit   vJ*S"gPg 

Grapefruit,  new   $9.«a*5>3.00 

DRIED  FRUIT. 

There  was  no  change  this  week  in  the 
dried  fruit  market.  The  market  fa  quiet 
but  firm  and  last  week's  quotatioas  are 
maintained. 

RICE. 

Paddy  rice,  1918  crop  $432 

Clear  No.  1,  19 IB  crop,  at  rail!  7.00 


LSMUM  UMLH 

1J70*»1  .flT>  1.35<i)1.40 

1.254*1.50  1.004J1.25 

1.254*1 1  .•0*5)1.: 
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LOS  ANGELES 


Log  Angeles,  November  12,  1318. 
BUTTER. 

A  steady  market  and  very  good  demand 
was  had  the  past  week  for  what  little  came 
Id.  The  receipts  were  light,  only  248,500 
pounds  flfrainst  .120.000  pounds  the  same 
week  last  year.  To  vnqake  up  this  shortage 
there  was  withdrawn  from  cold  storage 
during  the  week  30,016  pounds,  leaving  the 
cold  stoffl'ge  holdings  now  only  171,379 
pounds  agalunt  1«3,«»7  pounds  the  same 
week  last  year.  Eastern  advances  had  no 
Influence  upon  the  markets  here  on  the 
coast. 

We  qoote — 

California  fresh,  extra  57c 

California  fresh,  prime  first  55c 

California  fresh,  first   54c 

1918—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Pri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Daily  anorations — 
Extra   57     57     57     5T     57  57 

19il7— 

Extra   43     43     42     42     42  42 

EGGS. 

'There  was  a  little  done  on  'change  In 
eggs  the  past  week.  The  (receipts  were 
light,  only  394  cases  against  510  eases  the 
same  week  last  year.  Under  scarcity  the 
market  for  fresh  ranch  eggs  was  steady 
and  firm,  but  dull.  The  trade  turning  to 
cold  storage  eggs  for  relief,  thev  finding 
more  ready  saile  at  the  difference  in  prices. 
There  was  taken  from  cold  storage  during 
the  week  3*lfi  cases  against  3863  cases  the 
same  time  last  year,  leaving  the  holdings 
now  30.988  cases  against  30,323  cases  the 
same  week  last  year.  San  Francisco  de- 
clined 24c  on  fresh  extras  up  to  Monday, 
but  thia  faMed  to  Influence  the  market 
here.  Ckroaga  fs  lc  higher  than  a  week 
ago  on  flrst,  and  New  York  is  5c  higher, 
which  more  than  offset  the  weakness  in  the 
San  Francisco  market. 

Daily  quotations — 

1918—  Tn.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   78     7N     78     78     78  78 

Case  ooont  . .  .7*     70     70     70     70  70 


Pullets 
1917- 

Extra   67 

Case  eowart   5fi 

Pullets   51 


88     08.    88     68  68 


58 
56 

52 


56 
52 


58 
53 


58 
54 
53 


58 
54 
53 


TEOETABLE8. 

There  was  a»h>  a  falling  off  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  potatoes  the  past  week  and  market 
higher  and  •demnnd  very  good  at  the  ad- 
vance. Sweet  potatoes  continue  dull  and 
weak  under  free  offerings.  Onions  influ- 
enced by  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts  and 
cooler  weather  met  with  a  better  demand 
than  for  some  time.  Peppers  steady.  String 
beans  slow  of  sale.  Cabbage  dull,  but 
steady.  Not  many  tomatoes  now  coming 
In:  the  best  in  very  good  demand. 

We  quote  froaa  growers : 

Bell  peppere,  per  lb  304c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  3@4c 

String  beans,  per  lb  5@6c 

Lima  beans  4«g4y2c 

Potatoes,  northern,  per  cwt  $2  25(fJ)2'50 

do,  Idaho  Rassets,  per  cwt         2.25<5!2  40 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   1.25(31.40 

Garlic,  per  lb  .7. 20c 

Onions — 

Australian  Brown,  per  cwt  $1.40®  1.50 

White  Globe,  per  cwt   2.50@2.76 

Cabbage,  per  10*  lbs   1.00@1.25 

Celery    erate    3.50(5)4.00 

Tomatoes,  Wo.  1,  lag  70(S),S0e 

do,  No.  2,  lag   25@35c 

POULTRY. 

Receipt*  oontinae  light  and  the  market 
the  past  week  was  steady  for  everytbhi" 
The  heavier  broilers,  fryers  and  hens  were 
all  in  good  demand.  Turkeys,  too,  were  in 
better  request,  dealers  stocking  up  for 
the  Thanksgiving  trade.  Ducks  in  fair  de- 
mand an*  geese  also. 

The  following  prices  were  agreed  upon 
last  Friday,  November  1,  and  hold  good 
until  the  coming  Friday: 

Broilers,  lfl?lf%  lbs  3Tc 

Broilers,  1%(«)]%  lbs   41c 

Fryers.  2@3  lbs  33c 

Roasters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  30c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  .-.20c 


Hens   26@32c 

Tom  turkeys   31@34c 

Ducks   22@2Sc 

Geese   20c 

MELONS. 

The  melon  season,  is  now  over. 

BEANS. 

It  is  still  dull  in  this  market.  The  trade 
only  buying  what  is  needed  from  day  to 
day,  and  there  is  no  disposition  to  antici- 
pate future  wants.  Ltmas  are  meeting  with 
more  ready  sale  than  anything  else. 

We  quote  from  growers — 

Limas,  per  cwt.    $10.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt   9.00 

Small  white,  per  cwt  '   8.00 

Pink,  per  cwt   6.50 

Tepary,  per  cwt.   ;   4.50 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt   5.00 

FRUITS. 

Not  much  now  in,  aside  from  apples,  save 
cold  storage  stock.  Pears  have  stopped 
coming  in.  Grapes  are  getting  scarcer  and 
higher.  Demand  is  good.  Apples  continue 
steady.  Few  figs  now  arriving  and  are  in 
good  demand.  Japanese  persimmons  are 
meeting  with  a  good  demand. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Figs,  Black  Spanish,  per  lb  10@12c 

do,  White,  per  lb  10@12c 

Grapes — 

Malagas,  per  lb  6@7%c 

do.  Rose  Peru,  per  lb  .6(f?7c 

(Tokay,  per  lb  6@7c 

iCornichon   ..6c 

Apples- 
King  Davids,  4-tler  $2.75 

Black  Twigs,  4-tler    2.75 

Baldwins,  4-tler    2.00 

Red  Pearmains,  4-tier    1.75 

White  Pearmains,  4-tier    1.75 

Rhode  Island  Greenings,  4-tler   1.50 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippins,  4-tler   1.75 

Apples.  Bellefleur,  4-tier  $1.75(3)2.00 

do,  354-tier    1.70@1.80 

do,  Gravensteln,  4-tier    2.25 

Japanese  persimmons,  lb  .6@8c 

RERRIES. 
Few  now  coming  in,  but  meet  with  fair 

sale  and  bring  steady  prices.    Not  enough 

arriving  to  Justify  a  continuation  of  the 

market  after  this  week. 
We  quote  from  growers: 

Strawberries — 

Fancy,  per  30-basket  crate  $3.50(5j4.00 

Poor  to  choice,  30-basket  crate.  2.50@.'!.00 

Raspberries,  30-basket  crate   5.50@6.50 

WALNUTS. 

Few  are  to  be  had  even  from  independent 
growers,  and  the  market  remains  steady 
and  firm.  The  Association  is  still  working 
on  its  contracts  and  shipped  out  about  25 
rars  a  day  the  past  week. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  California  points: 

1918  1917 

Fancy  budded    34V4c  24c 

Standard  budded    32c  21c 

No.  1  soft  shell   31c  20c 

No.  2  soft  shell...   28c  18j4c 

HAY. 

The  market  turned  quiet  again.  Receipts 
were  not  heavy,  neither  was  the  demand. 
Many  buyers  anticipated  their  future  wants 
last  week  and  were  therefore  out  of  the 
maii  ket.    Prices  held  steady  all  round. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  ..$23.00(3)24.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton    25.00@27.00 

Alfalfa,  northern^  per  ton  ..  20.00(3>21.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   21.OO@23.00 

Straw,  per  ton  .  ;   9.00®10.00 

COTTON. 

There  is  not  much  change  to  note  in  the 
cotton  market  since  our  last  review.  The 
market  in  New  York  opened  our  review 
week  a  little  stronger  under  fair  buying  by 
shorts.  But  later  it  lost  tone,  though  prices 
held  up  under  the  prospect  of  peace.  In 
New  York  December  closed  last  Friday  at 
29.35c  and  January  at  2S.75c.  In  New 
Orleans  the  same  day  December  closed  at 
28.70c  and  January  at  2.8.76c.  Since  then 
there  has  been  little  doing  owing  to  the 
excitement  over  the  signing  of  the  Peace 
Armistice. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francis™.  November  13,  1918. 
CATTLE — Cattle  have  been  somewhat 
scarce  during  the  past  week,  especially 
steers  of  good  quality  and  good  weight. 
Prime,  well  finished  stock,  when  obtain- 
able, comsana'g  a  premium.  Prices  are 
firm,  with  a  tendency  iu  advance  in  the 
near  future. 
Grass  Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  1000(5)1200  lbs  lG'^W^^c 

).    do,  webrhfcig  I200@1400  lbs  lfi@12'4c 

do,  second  quality   10%@llc 

do.  thin  8@9q 

,  Cows  and  heifers — 

no.  i  mme 

do,  second  quality  7<S>7Hc 

do,  common  to  thin  5@0c 

Bulls  and  stags— 
i    £°?<1   6@7c 

Thin   4(g5c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   He 

Medium   ,10c 

Heavy   Stfjs^c 

SHEEP— Mutton  sheep  are  not  plentiful, 

and  the  bulk  of  the  stuff  coming  In  Is  from 

the  feeding  stations. 

Lambs — 

£r1?,rllngs   12@13Xc 

_M1,k   14@Hfce 

Sheep — 

Aethers   ll'/S<S)12e 

•    Ewes   9@>fH4o 

HOGS — Hogs  are  offered  very  freely,  and 
packers  are  accepting  all  coming  their 
way.  notwithstanding  there  is  continued 
difficulty  In  seonrinir  adequate  help  for 
killing  and  rutting.  Stuff  of  good  quality 
.and  good  weight  bring  the  market  price. 
Bard,  grain-fed.  100@140   16c 

do,  do,  140<?i>2?>0   16%c 

do.  do,  250<3:325   13%e 

I.os  Angelen,  November  ,12,  1918 
CATTLE — There  was  a  little  more  life 


to  the  market.  Incident  to  cooler  weather, 
but  no  changes  in  prices.  Choice  fed  steers 
continue  scarce. 

Per  cwt.  f.  e.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs  $9.00@12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   8.00®  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   7.00®  7.50 

Canners,  per  cwt   5.50®  6.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.30®  10.00 

HOGS — There  were  more  in  the  past  week 
than  for  some  time.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  increased  supply  and  lower  markets 
east,  of  us.  the  market  broke  sharply  and 
sales  were  slow.  While  the  demand  for 
fresh  pork  was  somewhat  better  under  the 
influence  of  the  cooler  weather,  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  market  up  at  old 
prices. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Heavy,  averaging  275@300  lbs.  .$14.00(3)15.00 

Mixed,  225(3)275  lbs   15.00(3)15.56 

Light,  175/5)220  lbs  15.00@16.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40 
lbs.  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

ISHEEP — Few  are  offering,  and  the 
market  was  steady  and  rather  firm  for  all 
choice  offerings. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Prime  wethers   $9.00@10.00 

Prime  ewes    8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings    9.S0®10.50 

Lambs   15.00®  16.00 


Portland,  Oregon,  November  12.  191S. 

CATTLE — Steady;  receipts,  2015.  Steers, 
prime.  .$12.215(5' 12.75;  good  to  choice.  S11.00 
@$1^,00:  medium  to, good,  $10.00(5)11.00;  fair 
to  medium,  $S.50@9.50;  common  to  fair, 
$6.00(3)8.00:  cows  and  heifers,  choice.  $8  2.V«1 
$8.75;  medium  to  good.  $6.50627.50;  fair  to 
medium.  $5.5011)6.50:  canners,  $.'{.00(3)4.00; 
bulls,  $5  00(3  7.50;  calves.  $9.00@12.00;  stock- 
ers  and  feeders,  $6,000)8.00. 

HOGS — Steady  ;  receipts.  2152.  Prime 
mixed,  $17.25®  17.35  ;  medium  mixed,  $17.00 


"Best  by  Test"— The  Verdict 

Two  men  were  hotly  discussing  a  book.  Finally  one  of  them,  himself 
an  author,  said  to  the  other:  "No,  John,  you  can't  appreciate  it.  You 
never  wrote  a  book  yourself."  "No,"  retorted  John,  "and  I  never  laid  an 
egg,  but  I'm  a  better  judge  of  an  omelet  than  any  hen." 

So  we  believe  that  our  subscribers  are  better  judges  of  magazines 
than  we  are,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  receive  this  renewal  letter  from  Sam 
Devine  of  Sattley:  "You  bet  I  don't  want  to  miss  a  single  issue.  I  take 
eight  different  farm  papers  and  the  Rural  Press  is  the  best  of  the  lot." 
And  in  writing  about  a  sick  cow,  D.  M.  Searby  of  Sebastopol  adds:  "I 
could  not  get  along  without  your  'bully'  paper.  I  read  it  from  'kiver  to 
kiver'  every  week,  and  only  wish  it  came  bi-weekly..  I  haven't  missed  a 
copy  for  thirty-nine  years." 

Why  has  the  Rural  Press  become  the  one  indispensable  paper  in  its 
field?  Because  for  forty -two  years  we  have  been  doing  something  for 
California  farmers  which  they  needed  to  have  done  for  them,  and  in  the 
way  they  preferred  to  have  it  done.  We  have  championed  their  interests, 
fought  their  battles,  solved  their  problems.  We  have  spared  neither  effort 
nor  expense  in  our  endeavor  to  put  before  them  everything  that  they 
needed  to  know  to  make  farming  highly  profitable. 

Notice  how  much  we  give  in  this  issue.  Read  Mr.  Swett's  great  article 
on  the  results  of  co-operation;  the  one  by  Mr.  Whitten  on  the  effects  of 
peace  upon  the  livestock  industry;  the  one  by  Mr.  Fox  on  the  artificial 
stimulation  that  fruit  trees  require;  the  suggestions  by  Mrs.  Swaysgood 
on  feeding  the  Thanksgiving  turkey;  the  notes  by  Mr.  Hodges  on  the 
recent  tractor  demonstration ;  and  the  valuable  short  articles  that  you  will 
find  on  every  page.  Some  issue,  isn't  it? 

But  "Every  week  better  than  the  last,"  is  our  slogan,  and  as  good  as 
this  issue  is,  the  next  will  be  better.  It  will  contain  some  mighty  inter- 
esting articles — timely,  too.  They  will  be  full  of  valuable  tips.  You  will 
like  them. 


@irr.25;  rough  heavies,  $1C"».25®15.33;  pigs, 
$14.00(5 1EV00;  bulk  of  sales,  $17.25. 

'SHBBP— Slow;  receipts.  4127.  Prime 
lambs.  $11.50(5  12.50;  fair  to  medium,  $8.50 
(3)10  50;  yearlings,  $1000(311.00;  wethers, 
$9.00(3  10.00:  ewes,  $0.50@8.50. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rates  3  cents  per  word  per  week. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POUL- 
TRY to  Campodonico,  Lemos  &  Hauscom,  155 
Washington  St.,  San  Francisco.  We  are  the 
leading  poultry  firm  of  the  city.  Reference, 
Bank  ol  Italy.  S.  F.  The  two  old  reliable 
commission  firms  of  Chambers,  Lemos  &  Hans- 
com  and  Chas.  Campodonico  united  under  the 
above  name  the  first  of  this  year.   


FOR  SALE — Holt  30  Caterpillar,  ready  ior 
work,  with  engine  completely  overhauled  and 
track  in  good  shape,  with  Deere  power  lift 
plow,  at  a  bargain;  might  consider  roadster 
or  light  car  as  part  payment.  Box  11*5.  Paso 
Robles.   


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street.  San 
Francisco.  

NORWICH   CANARIES   FOR   SALE. — Mrs. 

Geo.  Thayer.  Route  2,  Healdsburg.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — One  light  tractor  Sanders  four- 
disc  plow.  Price  $200.  Address,  P.  O.  Box 
111.  Minden.  Nevada.  

COUNTRY  LANDS. 

TO  LET,  RENT  FREE — 160-acre  hill  ranch. 
10  miles  from  Santa  Margarita,  on  good  road, 
two  miles  to  small  town.  Rabbit-tight  fence 
all  around;  small,  3-room  house;  nlenty  oak 
wood.  Eighty  acres  cleared  and  in  beans  this 
year  will  pay  ior  clearing  balance.  Fine 
springs:  school  across  the  road.  Fine  sandy 
loam  soil,  family  orchard.  Best  climate  in 
California.  One  to  four  years  to  first-class 
tenant.  Plentv  work  in  adjoining  orchards. 
Address,  J.  G.  McClurg,  431  Laine  Avo.  Mon- 
terey, Cal.   


CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 

cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo  H.  Cro- 
ley  Co..  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.   


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco. 


A  15-13  RUMELY  OIL  PULL  TRACTOR — 

This  engine  is  in  good  running  order  and  has 
been  running  every  day.  I  am  through  with 
it  now  and  will  sell  at  very  reasonable  price 
for  quick  sale.  Geo.  W.  Simpson.  Dixon.  Cal. 

TRACTOR  FOR  SALE — Bean  TrackPULL 
tractor.  Nearly  all  improvements  attached. 
Perfect  order.  Very  little  used.  Price  one 
thousand  dollars,    A.  Ryder.  Loomis.  Cal. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
street.   San  Francisco. 


WANTED — From  one  to  two  hundred 
second-hand  smudge  pots.  State  price  and 
condition  of  pots  you  have.  John  A.  Then, 
Mgr..  Festiva  Ranch.  Red  Bluff.  Cal.  


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years. 


FOR  LEASE — SUMMER  SHEEP  RANGE — 

Solid  tract  of  approximately  50.000  acres 
logged-off  lands.  Butte  and  Tehama  counties, 
California,  for  term  of  years  beginning  with 
season  of  1919.  Accessible  and  well  watered. 
Estimated  capacity  based  on  previous  use. 
14  000  head.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Diamond    Match    Company,    Grazing  Dept., 

Chico.  California.  

FOR  SALE: — 24%  acres  young  orchard, 
apples  and  walnuts,  coming  into  bearing.  Very 
desirable  home  site.  4%  miles  irom  town. 
Price  S8000.  Address  Ogden  Botton.  Route  4. 
Box  447.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

BUDDED  AVOCADOS  —  Fuerte.  Sharpless. 
Lyon.  Dickinson,  Blakeman.  Spinks,  Taft. 
Linda,  Rey.  Queen.  Knight,  and  many  others. 
A  fine  stock  of  field-grown  trees.  $2.50  for 
one.  $2.00  each  by  the  100.  Better  order 
now.  Newbery-Sherlock.  R.  D.  No.  2,  Pasa- 
dena. Nursery.  Rose,  and  Palm.  Altadena. 
Cal.  

SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  WANTED — We  are 
in  the  market  for  Sudan  Grass  seed  that  is 
free  of  Johnson  Grass.  Morning  Glory,  and 
other  noxious  weeds.  Send  samples  and  state 
quantities  of  seed  you  have  to  sell.  Bom- 
berger  Seed  Co..  Desk  B.  Modesto.  Cal.  

TO  THE  TRADE — Buy  almond  trees  from 
an  almond  specialist.  100.000  almond  trees 
on  bitter  almond  roots,  standard  varieties. 
Car  load  lots  solicited.  Write  for  prices.  W. 
T.  Hohenshell.  Le  Grand  Nurseries,  Le  Grand, 
Cal.   


FOR  SALE — Black  oats  for  seed,  direct  from 
grower.  Prices  on  application.  Werner  Bros.. 
Watsonville.  


WANTED. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  ranch  manager. 
Married;  32  years  old.  Exempt.  Capable  of 
taking  entire  charge.  Born  and  raised  on 
ranch.  Address:  G.  A  B„  Box  386,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 


Campodonico,  Lemos  &  Hanscom 

155  Washington  St.,       =       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  are  the  united  firms  of  Chas.  Campodonico 
and  Chambers,  Lemos  &  Hanscom 


Ship 
Us 


Dressed  Turkeys 
Live  Turkeys 
and  Other  Poultry 


We  Are  the  Leading  Poultry  Firm  of  San  Francisco. 
Checks  sent  as  soon  as  produce  is  sold.      Reference:  Bank  of  Italy,  S.  F. 

Dressed  Turkeys  Will  ij  ±  ir  THANKSGIVING 
Probably  Range  From  I"  WEEK 
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'heroes 
something,  that  ^ 
will  wake^m  up  I 


It  is  easy  enough  to  produce 
eggs  in  the  spring;  but  in  the 
fall  and  winter,  when  prices 
are  highest  — ah  !  that's  a  differ- 
ent story. 

And  yet— hens  are  pretty  much 
like  the  rest  of  us :  they  have  to  be 
fed  into  action.  They  won't  stir  until 
you  stir  them  up:  and  the  biggest  sin- 
gle help  you  have  is  Surelay. 

No  matter  what  results  you  may  have 
secured  heretofore  — no  matter  how 
disappointed  in  the  egg  foods  you  may 
have  tried— you  owe  it  to  yourself,  your 
flock,  and  your  profits,  to  use  Surelay. 

Surelay  is  a  perfect  balanced  ration — 
nothing  less !  Its  function  is  to  give 
your  hens  the  exact  ingredients  they 
need  to  bring  about  the  greatest 
egg-production  in  the  most  natural 
way.   Now  then  — 
The  elements  of  an  egg  are  derived 
from  so  many  sources  that  no  sin- 
gle food  will  answer  the  purpose. 
This  is  why  Surelay  contains 


sixteen  separate  ingredients, 
blended  and  mixed  more  skill- 
fully than  can  possibly  be  done 
by  hand.  Another  thing — Sure- 
lay  is  always  the  same.  Each  sack 
must  measure  up  to  a  definite 
standard  of  uniformity  —  or  else  it 
cannot  be  Surelay. 

The  formula  that  has  made  Surelay 
a  prime  favorite  among  successful 
poultrymen  is  no  secret.  You  have  a 
right  to  know  what  you  are  feeding 
your  flock;  and  the  manufacturers  of 
Surelay  recognize  this  by  printing,  on 
the  back  of  each  sack,  its  exact  analysis. 

Remember  this :  when  it  comes  to 
a  uniform,  high-grade  feed  that  will 
rouse  your  flock  into  a  sense  of  duty — 
that  will  prod  your  hens  into  profit- 
producing— Surelay  rings  the  bell 
and  taps  the  gong  every  time. 
That's  why  poultrymen  who  know 
are  quite  frank  to  acknowledge 
that  "Surelay  is  sure  some 
stem-winder ! M 


Stock  and  Poultry  Food  Department, 
SPERRY  FLOUR  CO., 
150Weoer  Aim.,  Stockton,  California. 
Gentlemen: 

Jf  your  handbook — "Makes  Hens 
Happy"  —  will  help  me  increase  my 
poultry  profits,  I  want  to  have  it.  So — 
please  send  me  a  copy  today,  without 
charge 


I Be  sure  to  look  in  your  Surelay  sack,  for  the  Certificate  that  1 
entitles  you  to  our  1919  Surelay  Egg  Record  and  Calendar  J 

STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 


STOCKTON, 
CALIFORNIA. 


The  Dead  Bean  Market  Will  Come  to  Life 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges 


EAN  GROWERS  want  to  know  whether  they  will  get  prices 
that  will  pay  their  costs  of  production  and  living  expenses. 
They  also  want  to  know  when  those  prices  will  be  available. 
Careful  investigation  from  many  angles  leads  us  to  believe 
the  following  statements  of  fact.  There  is  an  increased 
world  production  of  beans  and  a  greatly  increased  world  hunger  to  absorb 
them.  The  Asiatic  crop  is  more  than  double  that  of  last  year,  but 
H.  Clay  Miller,  California  purchasing  agent  for  the  Government  and 
Allies;  President  George  A.  Turner  of  the  California  Bean  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation; Manager  J.  S.  Courreges  of  the  Hale  Co.,  who  do  a  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  bean  importation  annually,  and  others  unite  in  saying  that 
Oriental  beans  are  not  likely  to  depress  American  markets  materially. 
While  large  quantities  of  the  1917  Oriental  crop  are  being  imported  at 
prices  lower  than  our  own  growers  feel  able  to  sell  in  competition,  these 
beans  have  not  generally  during  the  past  month  been  stopping  in  Amer- 
ica, nor  have  any  of  them  been  bought  for  use  of  American  armies.  They 
are  mostly  being  trans-shipped  to  Europe.  Those  nations  are  all  hungry. 
They  are  also 
poor;  and  will  buy 
wherever  lowest 
prices  are  to  be 
found.  They  are 
likely  to  buy  more 
beans  than  they 
would  normally 
demand,  because 
they  will  be  study- 
ing how  to  get  the 
most  food  value 
for  their  money. 
Much  of  their  de- 
mand will  be  sup- 
plied by  Oriental 
beans  shipped 
through  the  Suez 
Canal,  a  far 
shorter  route  than 
the  present  one 
across  two  oceans 
and  one  continent. 
Many  may  per- 
haps be  sent  via 
the  Siberian  rail- 
way, which  reaches 
almost  to  Japan, 
the  principal  pro- 
ducer of  Oriental 
beans.  Still,  if  ex- 
portation from  the 

United  States  were  free-for-all,  it  is  predicted  that  the  price  of  American 
beans  would  soar.  All  exportations  until  peace  is  actually  declared  are 
and  will  be  under  direct  control  of  the  Food  Administration,  to  prevent 
waste  and  to  prevent  their  going  where  they  might  aid  our  enemies.  It 
is  easily  possible,  however,  that  the  Food  Administration  should  put  forth 
rules  to  encourage  exportation. 

Meanwhile,  America  will  have  her  own  populations  to  supply.  No 
great  Government  orders  can  be  expected,  for  there  is  a  considerable 
carryover  from  the  supplies  of  pinks  and  whites  commandeered  for  the 
army  last  February.  The  navy  uses  relatively  few  beans.  Mexico  uses 
quantities  of  reds  when  transportation  is  available.  Blackeyes  are  largely 
shipped  to  the  Southern  States  and  there  seems  no  indication  of  a 
lessened  demand.  Teparies  were  sold  heavily  last  year,  due  to  their 
resemblance  to  small  whites  and  to  the  scarcity  of  other  varieties.  They 
are  not  selling  this  year,  however,  and  there  will  be  a  heavy  carryover. 
People  who  buy  teparies  once  usually  specify  some  other  variety  next 
time.  Nevertheless,  teparies  can  be  cooked  into  a  tempting  food  by 
using  right  methods;  and  while  it  may  take  a  few  years  to  teach  house- 
wives generally  how  it  is  done,  we  will  not  be  surprised  to  see  factories 
scientifically  cooking  and  canning  this  variety  for  an  increasing  trade. 
Until  that  time  comes,  however,  we  can  neither  hold  forth  hope  for  a 
market  nor  can  we  encourage  further  planting  of  teparies.  We  have 
always  aimed  to  lead  our  readers  to  go  slow  on  this  variety. 


California  Canned  Beans. 

The  canned  dry  beans  whose  brilliant  labels  decorate  California  gro- 
cery shelves  were  grown  in  Michigan  mostly.  Some  were  grown  in 
California  and  shipped  East  to  be  canned  and  shipped  back  again.  They 
are  practically  all  large  or  small  whites.  A  very  few  California  beans 
have  been  canned  in  California  in  previous  years.  These  include  Some 
pinks  and  a  few  reds.  Last  season  a  small  but  definite  beginning  of 
what  promises  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  marketing  of  the 
bean  crop  in  this  State  was  made  by  California  packers  canning  about 
2000  tons.  Their  product,  as  the  writer  can  testify  personally,  is  far 
superior  to  many  of  the  Eastern  brands  we  have  been  buying  to  help 
Eastern  farmers  market  their  crops  and  to  help  railroads  pay  dividends. 
When  Californians  eat  California  canned  beans  exclusively  there  will  be 
profit  in  growing  a  few  more  acres.  Only  a  small  amount  of  canning 
was  permitted  the  past  season  by  the  Food  Administration  in  order  to 
save  canning  facilities,  labor,  and  tinplate  for  more  perishable  foodstuffs 
than  dry  beans;  but  permits  have  been  more  freely  granted  of  late,  and 

soon  there  will  be 


Threshing  beans  in  California.  Our  investigations  seem  to  inilic 
hope  for  an  early  opening  of  the  market  at  prices  that  will  m 


no  artificial  limi- 
tations on  this  in- 
dustry. 

This  Year's  Crops. 

California  in 
1917  produced 
over  half  of  the 
beans  grown  in  the 
United  State's  — 
8,091,000  bushels. 
She  has  this  year, 
according  to  latest 
Government  esti- 
mates, produced 
8,868,000  bushels 
of  60  pounds  each. 
The  fall  rains 
caused  total  loss  of 
hundreds  of  tons 
north  of  Santa 
Barbara  and  Mer- 
ced counties  and 
damaged  the  qual- 
ity of  those  re- 
maining. Many 
fields  in  widely 
scattered  sections 
were  left  uncut. 
In  many  harvested 
fields  so  many 
beans  shattered 

out  that  the  plants  grown  from  them  have  made  the  fields  green.  In 
the  sacks  of  harvested  beans  are  so  many  spoiled  and  discolored  ones 
that  whole  districts  are  hand-picking  the  bad  ones  from  moving  belts  on 
which  the  beans  are  spread.  The  present  rains,  coming  since  the  above 
estimates  were  made  but  while  threshing  was  still  in  progress,  have 
reduced  the  tonnage  considerably  below  those  estimates.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia had  but  little  rain  damage.  Montefey  and  San  Luis  Obispo  coun- 
ties suffered  severely,  the  former  losing  about  50  per  cent  besides  the 
labor  of  turning  piles  of  vines  many  times  and  hand-picking  the  bad 
ones  out  of  the  threshed  crops.  The  pink's,  Lady  Washingtons,  red  kid- 
neys, and  Mexican  reds  of  the  North  San  Joaquin  and  the  Sacramento 
valleys  were  less  damaged,  but  of  the  30,000  acres  crop  in  Sutter  Basin 
40  per  cent  had  to  be  thrown  away  and  the  remainder  must  all  be  hand- 
picked,  according  to  Manager  George  F.  Maddock  of  the  Sutter  Basin  Co. 
The  vines,  which  had  not  set  a  heavy  first  crop,  took  new  growth  after 
the  September  rain  and  set  a  big  crop,  which  was  destroyed  by  frost  in 
November.  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Colorado  are  the  only  rivals  of  Cali- 
fornia in  bean  production.  All  of  them  together  had  less  acreage  than 
California  and  only  Michigan  produced  a  notably  large  crop.  Japan 
alone  produced  a  closely  estimated  yield  of  more  than  7,500,000  bushels 
in  1917,  and  the  1918  crop  is  increased  to  an  amount  not  accurately 
known.-  Reliable  estimates  place  the  Kotenashi  (small  white)  crop  of 
(Continued  on  page  560.) 


ate  that  while  much  of  the  crop  has  been  damaged,  there  i 
ean  no  loss.     (Photo  by  courtesy  Stockton  Chamber  of  Commerce. ) 
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EDITORIALS 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  ABOUT  IT? 

THH  "WAR  has  stayed  "over"  for  a  week.  The 
Hubs  are  raising  the  devil  with  each  other — 
to  "taper  off"  their  murderous  impulses.  The 
allies  are  moving  nearer  to  the  Rhine  to  establish 
themselves  as  peace-makers.  Hoover  has  gone 
abroad  to  establish  multitudinous  free-lunch  joints 
in.  devastated  districts  and  to  dispense  American 
good  cheer  to  the  miserable  millions  who  can  best 
understand  the  blessings  of  freedom  in  terms  of 
doughnuts  and  flapjacks.  It  is  announced  quite 
confidently,  as  we  write  on  Tuesday,  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  will  himself  soon  go  abroad  and  slap 
the  kaiser's  face  for  what  he  so  insolently  said 
about  "settling  up  with  America  after  the  war." 
At  home  the  draft  has  been  called  off  and  draft 
boards  are  instructed  to  get  busy  finding  jobs  for 
soldiers  released  from  training  camps  and  war  in- 
dustries in  this  country  and  to  keep  right  at  it 
after  that  to  find  jobs  for  those  who  will  soon  be 
coming  home  over  seas  at  the  rite  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  a  month  possibly.  Fortunately  those 
who  have  this  homeward  movement  in  charge  do 
not  seem  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  "infil- 
tration" process  of  re-Americanizing  Americans 
with  which  the  politicians  are  flirting  with  the 
labor  unions.  They  have  probably  learned  that 
schemes  to  indefinitely  exile  the  nation's  heroes 
after  the  glorious  work  they  have  done  and  the 
sacrifices  they  have  made  are  abhorrent  to  the 
American  people.  They  are  perhaps  beginning  to 
understand  that  we  propose  to  have  all  those  boys 
back  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers  and  their  sweet- 
hearts just  as  soon  and  just  as  fast  as  possible — 
or  there  will  be  more  dish-rags  flying  around  the 
heads  of  our  rulers  than  ever  there  flopped  down 
sea-gulls  upon  a  floating  biscuit!  "Yo  dun  har 
muh.  Ananias?" 

Jt     Jt  Jt 
WHERE  ARE  THE  BOYS  NEEDED? 

IN  THEIR  old  homes  first  of  all,  of  course.  They 
must  tell  their  stories  to  those  whose  old  eyes 
will  glisten  and  whose  young  eyes  will  sparkle 
as  they  realize  how  nobly  they  have  played  men's 
parts  in  the  world:  how  they  have  yelled  their 
triumph  in  the  ears  of  the  fleeing  enemy:  how 
they  have  suffered  and  endured  in  silence:  how 
their  great  joy  is  in  the  success  of  their  cause 
and  in  their  return  to  those  who  love  them  and 
who  bravely  bade  them  go  forth  and  do  their 
duty  in  the  world.  They  must  go  first  to  their 
old  homes,  of  course.  They  must  bring  the  last 
tender  consolation  to  the  darkened  homes  of  their 
fallen  comrades:  they  must  deliver  their  last  mes- 
sages to  those  who  loved  them:  they  must  pour  the 
balm  of  personal  knowledge  of  their  brave  deeds 
and  noble-  deaths  upon  the  hearts  of  those  who 
have  loved  and  lost.  The  words  may  be  few  and 
hesitating:  they  will  be  understood  and  remem- 
bered and  God  will  make  them  messengers  of  "that 
peace  which  passeth  understanding."  The  boys 
must  go  first  to  their  old  homes,  of  course — to 
hallow  joy,  to  hallow  sorrow:  it  is  their  god-like 
duty. 


CITY  OR  COUNTRY? 

WHAT  THEN?  Those  who  are  strong  of  heart 
and  sound  of  limb  and  have  no  city  task 
which  beckons  them  to  return  to  activity 
which  they  understand  and  enjoy  should  seriously 
consider  beginning  life  anew  in  the  country. 
Everyone  says  these  boys  are  a  changed  lot:  they 
appreciate  freedom  and  breadth  of  action  and  are 
keener  to  seize  opportunity  than  they  were  before 
their  eyes  were  opened  and  their  spirits  awakened. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  they  can  see  as  much  in 
city  jobs  as  they  might  if  their  skies  had  not  been 
lifted  and  their  horizons  extended.  It  is  also 
doubtful  if  the  usual  recreation  joints  of  the  city 
will  content  them  now.  If  not,  it  will  be  well  for 
them  and  for  the  city  also — for  the  city  does  not 
want  them  and  those  who  have  most  to  say  about 
city  occupations  declare  that  they  should  be  "infil- 
trated"— not  welcomed.  If  some  reader  should 
think  that  this  unusual  word  signifies  a  surgical 
operation,  it  does  not  matter:  it  is  at  its  best  the 
cruel  surgery  of  economics. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  country  needs  these 
returning  soldiers  and  will  do  its  best  to  welcome 
them  to  man-like  industry  and  wholesome  homes. 
The  same  qualities  and  attitudes  to  which  they 
have  been  recently  trained  and  which  now  nerve 
them  and  guide  their  actions  are  exactly  what 
they  need  for  success  in  rural  pursuits — whether 
they  work  for  others  or  have  others  working  for 
them.  A  country  job  well  performed  requires 
knowledge,  initiative  and  loyalty  to  the  execution 
of  it.  It  makes  requirements  which  must  be  met: 
energy  in  attack;  patient  pursuance;  no  finish 
without  success.  Time-serving,  slacking,  striking 
are  abhorrent  from  a  rural  point  of  view,  whether 
one  works  for  himself  or  for  another.  Demand 
what  is  right  in  pay,  subsistence  and  environment 
and  insist  upon  it  before  you  begin,  but,  having 
accepted  service,  go  through  with  it.  This  is  just 
what  our  boys  have  done  in  Europe:  it  is  what 
they  are  now  better  qualified  to  do  in  America 
than  ever  before.  It  is  what  their  grandfathers 
and  their  fathers  have  done  on  American  farms 
and  it  is  the  secret  of  their  success  and  their 
dependable  citizenship.  To  such  success  and  to 
such  citizenship  the  rural  industries  welcome  the 
returning  soldiers  and  sailors.  There  is  room  for 
every  man  and  jack  of  them — for  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  country  and  their  own.  Upon  them 
largely  depends  the  future  of  American  agriculture. 
jH    .<  < 

WHAT  ABOUT  CROPS? 

WHILE  the  boys  are  returning,  our  political 
labor-dominators  say  they  will  let  us  have 
a  few  more  Mexicans — if  they  too  can  be 
"infiltrated"  so  as  to  keep  the  wage-rate  going  up. 
The  farmer  then  has  to  reckon  on  wages  arti- 
ficially going  up  and  prices  naturally  going  down. 
Evidently  crops  must  be  studied  with  increasing 
attention  to  their  requirements  of  hand  labor  and 
with  the  expectation  that  tractors  and  other  labor- 
saving  machinery  will  at  once  become  more  avail- 
able, for  two  reasons.  One  of  these  is  that  the 
War  Industries  Board  has  already  knocked  the 
limitation  from  steel  for  farming  uses  and  fac- 
tories released  from  an  output  for  war  will  swing 
immediately  to  increased  manufacture  for  peace. 
Another  encouragement  to  build  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  machinery  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  farm 
labor  supply  likely  to  increase  first  is  of  the  high- 
est class — that  is,  men  competent  to  run  and  keep 
in  order  tractors  and  power-tillage  machinery  of 
all  kinds.  Uncle  Sam  has  been  running  gas  engine 
and  tractor  schools  and  the  like  in  France  all  the 
way  from  the  wharves  to  the  trenches  and  he 
has  secured  a  great  output  of  skilled  graduates. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  practical  machinery  opera- 
tors will  be  distributed  over  this  country  before 
next  harvest.  The  use  of  power  and  the  appli- 
ances for  power  must  stand  between  the  farmer's 
pay  rolls  and  his  sales  returns. 

What  crops  and  other  investments  in  produc- 
tion will  pay  best?  We  do  not  know.  We  never 
expect  to  know.  As  we  have  frequently  inti- 
mated, it  seems  to  be  a  scheme  of  economic  salva- 
tion that  no  one  can  know  "what  will  pay  best" 
because  such  knowledge  would  immediately  de- 
stroy its  own  truth  through  over-production  of 
that  thing.  This  is  not  particularly  the  case  in 
farming:  it  is  a  universal  truth  in  production. 
If  manufacturing  tailors  could  demonstrate  that 


pants  would  pay  better  than  coats,  the  human  race 
would  soon  be  marching  around  in  its  shirt 
sleeves — and  vice  versa!  Therefore,  neither  we 
nor  anyone  else  can  say  what  crop  should  be  pre- 
ferred. That  is  up  to  individuals  to  ehooee,  and 
the  hope  always  is  that  the  diverse  tastes  and 
judgments  of  men  will  hit  off  diverse  human  needs 
about  right.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  can  be 
done  and  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  trying  to  do 
it  systematically,  and  that  is  to  give  the  most 
up-to-date  facts,  and  expert  judgments  about  facts, 
concerning  every  important  feature  of  food  pro- 
duction, so  that  every  reader  can  use  his  own 
noddle  to  fit  these  facts  and  judgments  to  his  own 
conditions  and  abilities.  Last  week  we  expounded 
the  matter  of  beef:  this  week  we  tackle  beans — 
and  so  on.  If  the  subscriber  will  faithfully  use 
each  issue  to  warm  up  his  own  brain-box  before 
kindling  the  stove  with  it,  he  will  not  have  to 
go  around  asking  people,  who  know  no  more  than 
he,  to  give  him  a  fool  tip  about  what  crop  to  put 
in  this  year! 

.< 

WHAT  CALIFORNIA  SHOULD  DO. 

BUT  though  it  is  and  always  will  be  a  tough 
problem  about  what  an  individual  should  do, 
it  is  clear  enough  what  California  should  do. 
California  should  keep  right  along  in  her  scheme 
of  diversified  productions — with  particular  empha- 
sis on  things  of  world-want  which  most  other 
countries  cannot  produce  at  all  or  not  so  well  as 
we.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  need  avoid 
world-competition  even  in  great  staples:  they 
should  be  the  background  of  our  picture  of  pro- 
duction: or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  call  them 
the  foundation  upon  which  are  built  the  pointed 
arches  and  clustered  columns  of  our  cathedral  of 
special  products.  For  instance,  we  have  partic- 
ular advantages  in  growing  rice,  long-staple  cot- 
ton, beet  sugar,  beans,  a  group  of  truck  crops  for 
fresh  sale  out  of  the  season  of  other  parts  of  the 
country  and  for  dehydration.  We  have  capacity 
for  all  profitable  animals  and  their  products  and 
we  have  immense  opportunity  for  forage  for  local 
feeding  and  for  export.  We  have  a  great  chance 
for  wheat  and  when  we  get  a  surplus  again  our 
millers  will  see  to  it  that  we  export  only  flour — 
keeping  the  fraction  of  the  total  weight  which  is 
best  for  higher-value  animal  products  and  finally 
for  the  soil  itself.  Perhaps  we  should  count  less 
on  barley  in  the  immediate  future,  for  tractors 
cannot  eat  it  and  Americans  may  not  drink  it, 
but  other  uses  may  call  for  it  to  an  extent  which 
cannot  now  be  foreseen.  All  thees  products,  and 
others  like  them  in  the  staple  class,  are  firm  in 
the  foundation  of  our  agricultural  wealth  and 
it  is  a  great  item  in  our  natural  endowment  that 
we  are  equipped  to  hold  them  up  in  world  compe- 
tition and  to  turn  them  out  with  a  short  haul  to 
the  ships  of  the  world.  As  compared  with  other 
States  which  must  flip-flap  between  two  or  three 
staples  and  use  them  not  merely  as  a  foundation 
but  for  superstructure  as  well,  California  is 
grandly  all  right  in  the  basis  of  her  prosperity 
and  development.  As  now  the  world  has  been 
thrown  open  as  never  before  and  as  an  American 
merchant  marine  has  been  realized  in  speed  and 
capacity  such  as  no  one  could  have  dreamed,  Cali- 
fornia should  push  her  production  of  staple  prod- 
ucts to  the  limits  of  her  idle  land. 

>«     *  * 

OUR  CATHEDRAL  OF  SPECIAL  PRODUCTS. 

AND  if  so  much  can  be  said  of  the  founda- 
tion which  surpasses  that  of  other  States  in 
extent  and  variety  of  cornerstones  and  con- 
necting walls,  what  can  be  said  of  the  lofty  struc- 
ture of  special  products  which  rests  upon  it?  The 
State  Development  Board  estimated  the  selling 
value  of  our  fruit  products  for  1917  at  upwards 
of  two  hundred  million  dollars.  War  prices  are 
involved,  of  course,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
such  inflation  has  not  been  balanced  by  the  contri- 
bution of  enduring  publicity  and  popularity  which 
it  made  to  the  future  of  these  products.  In  a 
way  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  really  advertised 
our  brands  at  the  consumers'  expense — which  every 
enterprising  producer  tries  to  do.  Therefore  we 
now  have  in  the  added  pulling  power  of  the 
brands  assurance  that  we  have  established  in- 
creased credit  with  the  future  and  not  incurred  a 
debt  of  exaction  to  repay  to  it.  In  our  mind  the 
value  of  our  war  shipments  to  the  allied  armies  and 
to  the  civil  populations  of  European  countries  lies 
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Field  Men  Wanted 

Are  you  free  to  travel?  Have  you  an  automobile? 
Are  you  convinced  that  the  Rural  Press  is  the  best  paper 
of  its  kind  on  the  Coast  and  that  it  should  be  i»  every 
farm  home?  If  so,  we  need  you  to  take  the  place  of 
field  men  who  have  been  drafted.  Pleasant  work,  attend- 
ing: to  our  renewals  and  presenting-  the  paper  to  those  not 
already  subscribers. 

Straight  Balary;  permanent  work,  with  advancement. 
Lack  of  experience  no  barrier.  If  you  are  a  live  wire,  are 
willing  to  learn  and  want  to  make  more  money,  let  us 
tell  you  how  to  do  it.    Our  offer  is  a  liberal  one. 


more  in  the  recognition  of  their  desirability  than 
in  the  money  they  returned.  It  has  put  Califor- 
nia on  the  map  for  commercial  fruits  and  fruit 
products  of  style,  quality  and  nutritive  importance 
beyoDd  anything  ever  conceded  to  such  foods  be- 
fore. To  meet  what  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
anticipation  of  increased  demand  there  should  be 
reasonable  extension  of  fruit  planting.  If  there 
has  been  a  fortunate  plunge  in  "crops  to  win  the 
t  war,"  the  one  who  made  it  should  think  seriously 
whether  it  is  not  now  wiser  to  invest  the  money 
in  permanent  improvement  than  in  making  an- 
other plunge.  In  this  line  trees  for  orchard  plant- 
ing, pure  stock  for  better  breeding,  more  alfalfa 
for  better  feeding,  better  implements  and  machin- 
ery to  better  serve  them  all — might  put  more 
value  on  the  farm  inventory  a  year  from  now 
than  another  plunge  in  quick-selling  produce 
would  put  in  the  bank  balance.  It  may  be  a  good 
year  for  quick-sellers,  and  the  way  the  rains  are 
coming  makes  it  look  as  though  there  would  be 
good  yields  of  them,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  bad 
year  for  over-reaching.  If  we  had  good  land  and 
money  in  hand,  we  would  use  some  of  the  latter 
to  fit  the  land  for  future  production  in  Califor- 
nia's most  distinctive  line,  good  fruits,  or  in  the 
line  which  promises  another  great  distinction — the 
larger  production  of  good  animals. 

MAKE  IT  GOOD  AT  MODESTO! 

WE  HAVE  just  heard  from  Secretary  Fred 
Millard  of  the  Farmers'  Union  more  about 
the  coming  delegated  assembly  of  represen- 
tatives of  California  bona  fide  farmers'  organiza- 
tions a»  Modesto,  which  we  commended  last  week. 
Up  to  November  16  invitations  had  been  sent  to 
sixty  organizations  and  only  one  had  sent  regrets. 
Mr.  Millard  wishes  us  to  give  notice  that  accred- 
ited representatives  of  all  farming  organizations 
will  be  welcome.  It  will  be  impossible  to  get  for- 
mal invitations  to  all  the  organizations  with  which 
it  is  desired  to  co-operate.  The  Farmers'  Union 
will  hold  its  own  closed  meetings  on  December  3 
and  5.  On  Wednesday,  December  4,  there  will  be 
nothing  but  this  pan-conference.  The  questions 
proposed  for  the  conference  are  these: 

1 —  Are  the  farmers  getting  a  fair  share  of  the 
wealth  they  produce?    If  not,  why? 

2 —  Is  the  influence  of  the  farmers  in  national, 
state  and  local  affairs  in  reasonable  proportion  to 
their  numbers  and  power  and  the  value  of  the 
services  they  render  to  all  people?    If  not,  why? 

3 —  What  changes  are  necessary  to  bring  about 
permanent  agriculture — an  agriculture  yielding 
returns  financially  and  socially  as  satisfying  as 
those  of  other  industries  and  modes  of  life? 

These  are  the  real  things  in  the  agricultural 
situation.  They  underlie  and  surround  the  farm- 
ing industry  as  though  with  reinforced  concrete. 
The  only  way  out  of  them  is  upward.  If  Califor- 
nia organizations  will  send  their  best  men  and 
women  to  Modesto  on  December  4  there  may  be 
a  high  jump!    We  are  waiting  for  it. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Moat  Give  Full  Name  nnd  Address. 


Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  do  not  have  much  success  in 
keeping  sweet  potatoes.  How  can  I  keep  them  for 
general  purposes,  also  to  grow  plants  for  next  sea- 
son?— E.  E.  W.,  Yuba  City. 

It  is  .  simpler  to  keep  sweet  potatoes  in  Cali- 
fornia than  in  regions  of  heavy  freezing  because 
"sweet  potato  houses"  are  not  required  and  yet 
due  eare  and  proper  arrangements  are  necessary. 
Many  pack  the  potatoes  in  dry  sand  and  keep  them 
in  the  house.  This  is  expensive  and  is  not  a  sure 
way.  Many  will  rot  and  sometimes  only  one- 
third  of  them  will  keep  till  spring.  Storage  in  the 
open  air  with  due'  protection  against  too  great 
temperature  changes  and  moisture  is  better.  This 
method  has  been  approved  in  Fresno  county,  as 
given  in  our  book  on  "California  Vegetables": 

Take  stout  stakes,  say  five  to  six  feet  long,  and 
drive  them  into  the  ground  in  a  row  and  five  feet 
apart,  in  some  dry  place  that  is  not  sheltered  by 
trees.  Dig  the  potatoes  and  throw  them  up  around 
the  stakes  to  the  height  of  four  feet.  For  a  large 
field  a  great  many  such  rows  may  be  necessary; 
for  a  small  patch  perhaps  one  single  stake  will 
suffice.  When  all  dug,  put  four  inches  of  straw 
as  covering.  After  a  week  or  ten  days,  according 
to  the  weather,  the  potatoes  will  have  undergone 


a  sweating  process.  They  first  cover  themselves 
with  moisture,  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in 
water.  This  moisture  gradually  begins  to  disap- 
pear, and  as  soon  as  it  does  so  it  is  time  to  throw 
off  the  straw.  This  should  be  done  when  the  wind 
is  blowing;  the  potato  hills  should  be  left  open 
for  three  or  four  hours,  or-  until  the  potatoes 
appear  entirely  dry.  If  the  straw  covering  is 
taken  off  in  the  morning,  the  potatoes  will  be  dry 
at  noon.  Then  cover  them  again  with  three  or 
four  inches  of  fresh,  dry  straw,  and  on  top  of 
the  straw  put  three  or  four  inches  of  soil  to  keep 
out  the  cold.  On  the  top  of  this  must  be  placed 
a  roof,  which  is  easily  made  of  shakes,  nailed  to 
strips  of  two  by  three  and  made  in  the  shape  of 
panels,  to  allow  of  easy  handling  and  of  repeated 
use  year  after  year.  Potatoes  kept  in  this  way 
will  preserve  perfectly  until  next  spring.  Very 
few,  if  any,  will  be  found  decayed. 

This  is  the  best  way  we  now  know  and  the  pota- 
toes are  of  course  suitable  to  go  into  the  sprouting 
bed  in  February  or  March,  according  as  the  locality 
is  safe  for  an  early  start.  If  any  reader  knows 
a  better  or  an  easier  way  to  keep  the  saccharine 
spuds,  please  tell  us  about  it  quickly! 


Prefers  One  Nut  in  a  Place. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  November  9, 
page  499,  you  give  a  reader  advice  for  planting 
walnuts.  I  planted  ten  acres  of  walnuts  just  as 
you  advised,  but  I  will  never  do  it  again.  It  is 
very  much  better  to  have  the  land  ready  and  the 
places  for  the  trees  marked  out,  and  then  watch 
the  sand  boxes  and  as  soon  as  the  nuts  begin  to 
sprout  go  over  the  boxes  carefully  every  three 
days,  pick  the  sprouted  ones  out  when  the  sprouts 
are  about  one  inch  long  and  plant  these  nuts  in 
their  permanent  place  and  only  one  nut — putting 
three  stakes  around  each  nut  to  protect  it.  I  am 
sure  the  man  will  then  have  splendid  trees,  ready 
to  be  grafted  over  when  they  are  three  years  old. 
It  is  essential  to  plant  the  remaining  nuts  in 
nursery  rows  in  case  he  will  have  to  replace  some 
of  the  trees. — H.  H.  H.,  Oakland. 

Yours  is  a  good  way  if  you  wish  to  grow  seed- 
lings for  grafting  in  the  orchard.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  your  way  and  ours  is  that  you 
put  one  sprouted  walnut  and  three  stakes  in  a 
place  and  we  put  three  walnuts  in  a  place.  Black 
walnuts  are  cheaper  than  stakes  and  we  would 
rather  grow  stakes  than  buy  them.  But  we  like 
also  to  choose  the  best  of  the  three  for  the  perma- 
nent tree.  All  walnuts  that  sprout  alike  do  not 
grow  alike.  If  your  one  happens  to  be  a  bum 
grower,  you  have  to  stay  with  it  or  pull  it  out 
and  plant  in  another.  We  pull  it  out  and  keep 
the  better  one  already  growing  alongside.  You 
say  you  will  never  plant  another  orchard  our 
way.  We  would  never  do  it  our  way  nor  yours 
either.  We  would  grow  the  seedlings  in  nursery 
row  and  plant  out  the  best  of  them — keeping  the 
land  clear  for  crops  a  year  or  two.  The  inquirer 
did  not  ask  us  that.  He  asked  how  to  plant  the 
nuts  in  place  and  we  told  him.  He  may  like 
your  way  better  and  we  are  glad  to  have  it. 


Pruning  Trailing  Berries. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  inform  me  how  to  prune 
Himalaya,  Logan  and  dewberry  vines. — W.  H,  El 
Cerrito. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Logan  hybrid  and  the  dew- 
berries should  be  pruned  in  house  garden  practice 
in  this  way:  All  the  wood  which  fruited  last 
summer  should  be  removed — cutting  away  at  the 
starting  point  or  at  the  ground  surface.  The 
wood  which  grew  last  summer  should  be  trained 
upon  the  fence  or  trellis  and  tied  or  nailed  se- 
curely in  place,  to  bear  fruit  next  summer.  If 
the  canes  have  run  out  too  long  for  your  conveni- 
i  ence  in  training  up,  cut  them  back  wherever  you 
wish  to  end  them,  but  give  all  convenient  length, 
because  side  shoots  from  them  will  bring  the 
fruit.  The  Himalayas  are  different  in  this  way: 
the  fruit  may  come  from  canes  which  have  fruited 
before — therefore  train  up  all  the  wood  which  you 
have  space  for  and  run  it  as  far  outward  as  you 

like.   

Make  the  Germans  Eat  Barley. 

To  the  Editor:  If  the  United  States  is  to  help 
feed  Germany  and  other  people,  why  not  take  it 
up  with  the  right  people  and  see  that  they  use  a 
lot  of  our  California  barley? — A.  T.  G.,  Chico. 

Surely  enough:  why  not?  The  Food  Adminis- 
tration proposes  to  get  good,  patriotic  Americans 
back  onto  pure  wheat  bread  and  it  will  only  be 
fair  to  have  our  reformed  enemies  eat  up  the  sub- 
stitutes— which  they  will  probably  be  glad  enough 
to  do,  because  they  are  accustomed  to  these  sub- 


stitutes and  will  consider  them  much  better  than 
the  substitutes  they  have  been  making  for  the  last 
four  years.  It  may  be  urged  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  drink  our  plump  California  barley  than 
to  eat  it,  but  need  we  take  any  responsibility  for 
that?  We  have  been  fighting  for  the  right  of 
self-determination  among  small  nations  and  Ger- 
many has  got  into  that  class  both  geographically 
and  morally.    Give  them  barley  in  the  neck! 


Lime  on  "White  Ash"  Soils. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  necessary  to  put  on  slaked 
lime  in  "white  ash"  soil  for  better  production  of 
olives? — C.  W.  P.,  Kingsburg. 

As  the  "white  ash"  soils  of  your  region  are  dis- 
tinctively calcareous  or  rich  in  lime  they,  the- 
oretically, do  not  need  it  for  plant  food:  as  they 
are  readily  permeable  or  well-drained  and  aerated, 
they  presumably  do  not  need  it  to  correct  acidity: 
as  they  are  light  and  easily  cultivable,  they  do  not 
need  mellowing.  If  you  have  in  some  way  changed 
these  natural  traits  of  the  soil  you  designate,  they 
may  be  helped  by  lime.  That  you  have  to  deter- 
mine by  a  limited  area  of  application  and  compara- 
tive observation  of  the  behavior  of  the  plants  as 
compared  with  plants  on  the  non-limed  area. 
Presumably  your  soil  needs  no  lime:  it  is  up  to 
you  to  prove  the  contrary. 


Tender  Garden  "Sass"  Out  Late! 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  had  poor  luck  with  my 
garden  this  year;  have  never  farmed  in  California 
before.  My  cucumber  vines  are'  covered  with  a 
green  louse.  Beans  are  turning  white,  as  though 
they  had  been  whitewashed,  and  are  dying  in 
spite  of  all  care,  watering  and  cultivating.  Can 
you  tell  where  I  can  get  a  book  or  information  on 
this  subject? — M.  K.,  Stockton. 

In  your  kind  of  a  thermal  belt  it  is  now  too 
late  to  care  much  what  happens  to  your  cucumbers 
and  beans,  for  the  frost  will  get  them  anyway  very 
soon  if  it  has  not  hit  them  already.  Both  for  the 
cucumber  aphis  and  for  the  red  spider  or  thrips 
which  turned  your  beans  white  it  is  necessary  to 
spray  much  earlier  in  the  season,  at  the  first  sight 
of  the  trouble,  with  a  soap  and  tobacco  insecticide. 
Our  book  on  "California  Vegetables"  was  writte* 
to  cover  just  the  elementary  information  you  need 
about  gardening. 

Pumpkins  for  Fowls. 

To  the  Editor:  Are  pumpkins  good  for  chiek- 
ens? — Subscriber,  Escalon. 

They  surely  are.  If  you  want  to  see  some  fun, 
set  out  a  pumpkin  pie  for  them.  Raw  pumpkin» 
are  wholesome  for  them  so  far  as  they  will  eat 
them  when  otherwise  properly  fed.  They  are  not 
good  as  a  sole  feed  for  starving  fowls  because  they 
do  not  contain  all  that  a  fowl  needs  to  be  thrifty. 
Split  open  a  pumpkin  and  let  them  take  what  they 
like.  Do  not  be  scared  about  the  seeds,  but  do 
not  try  to  make  a  sole  feed  of  them.  Pumpkins 
and  milk  are  a  good  ration  in  connection  with 

dry  feeds.   

Who  Can  Poison  Rye? 

To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  plant  some  rye  and  I 
do  not  want  the  blackbirds  to  pull  it  up.  Can  I 
poison  the  seed  by  soaking  it  in  something  or 
must  I  use  my  shotgun? — J.  F.,  Fresno. 

We  know  no  practical  way  to  do  it.  We  should 
use  a  little  heavier  seeding  and  get  the  gun. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Frnnctaeo 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  November  19,  1918: 


Rainfall  Data  Temperatmre 

i  *  ^  Data 

Stations —            Past  Seasonal  Normal  i  \ 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'ra  Mim'm 

Eureka  83  6.56  6.89  «4  42 

Red  Bluff   70  10.83  4.12  66  33 

Sacramento   48  4.92  2.57  «6  42 

San  Francisco   2.49  7.08  2.86  64  W 

San  Jose  48  9.00  2.19  64  96 

Fresno   77  1.77  1.59  66  4t 

San  Luis  Obispo.. 2. 44  4.19  2.67  72  44 

Los  Angeles   1.32  2.03  1.60  72  * 

San  Diego   1.08  2.31  .99  74  54 
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A  Fruit  Evaporator  Embodying  the  Best  in  Its  Line 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  hy  L.  W.  Parsons.    Reprinted  by  request. 


LTHOUGH  California  sum- 

Amer  conditions  of  ade- 
quate heat  and  dry  air 
favor  open-air  evapora- 
tion to  such  an  extent 
that  nearly  all  our  prod- 
uct of  cured  fruit  is  se- 
cured in  that  way.  there 
are  some  parts  of  the 
State  where  artificial  heat  would 
be  a  safer  recourse  and  there  are 
late  fruits  which  sometimes  collide 
with  early  rains  in  a  way  to  cause 
losses  even  in  our  best  sun-curing 
regions.  The  present  is  one  of  the 
exceptional  years  where  unseason- 
ably early  rains  have  caused  heavy 
losses  to  our  fruit  growers,  more  es- 
pecially the  growers  of  prunes  and 
grapes.  Those  losses  might  have 
been  in  a  measure  avoided  had  the 
requisite  drying  facilities  been  on 
hand. 

It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  de- 
scribe a  macjiine  evaporator  con- 
structed upon  true  principles  and 
having  capacity  sufficiently  large  to 
encourage  its  use.  L.  W.  Parsons 
of  Campbell,  Santa  Clara  county,  has 
given  most  of  his  life  to  the  design 
and  construction  of  fruit  evapora- 
tors, and  secured  patents  thereupon 
which  have  expired  and  are  now 
public  property.  In  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  June  19  and  26,  1909, 


:  that  much  gross  weight  of  fruit  be- 
•  fore  cutting  to  fill  the  trays.  Large 
|  fruit   would   amount  to  more,  and 
small  fruit  or  culls  might  not  go 
above  two  pounds  to  the  foot. 

By  making  the  drier  one  or  two 
trays  longer  and  higher,  and  a  foot 
or  so  wider,  the  capacity  may  be 
materially  increased.  But  if  much 
more  capacity  is  desired,  it  would 
be  better  to  build  another  drier,  or 
several  of  them,  alongside  of  it, 
which  would  work  satisfactorily. 

The  fruit  drying  chamber  rests  on 
top  of  the  hot  air  chamber,  which  is 
surrounded  by  brick  or  cement  walls 
about  8  inches  thick,  and  is  as  long 
and  wide  as  the  fruit  chamber  above. 
The  height  of  these  walls  depends 
on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  heater 
enclosed  by  them.  The  furnace  is 
a' very  important  factor;  it  must  be 
strong,  not  easily  burned  out,  smoke- 
tight  in  all  its  joints  and  flues,  with 
caps  or  covers  so  placed  to  facilitate 
cleaning  out  soot  and  ashes.  There 
must  be  room  between  the  sides  of 
the  furnace  and  the  side  walls  to 
allow  for  circulation  of  the  air  to 
be  heated. 

Fresh  air  enters  this  hot  air  cham- 
ber through  openings  about  a  foot 
square  at  the  bottom  in  front  be- 
tween the  furnace  and  the  side 
walls;  passes  along  on  the  sides  and 


the  heater  below  the  iron  floor  to 
pass  up  into  the  fruit  chamber  above. 
This  floor  must  be  made  tight  every- 
where, so  no  hot  air  can  possibly 
leak  upward  and  scorch  the  fruit  or 
the  woodwork  above. 

The  brick  walls  should  be  built 
about  IS  inches  above  the  iron  floor, 
so  that  the  wooden  frame  which  rests 
on  top  will  be  safe  from  burning. 

The  furnace  may  be  about  4  feet 
high  by  3  feet  wide,  with  an  ash  pit 
in  the  bottom  part,  and  6  or  8  or 
more  feet  long.  This  will  handle 
4-foot  cordwood  conveniently  and 
make  a.  liberal  combustion  chamber 
for  the  flames.  It  may  be  a  cylinder 
or  shaped  like  a  boiler,  or  have 
brick  walls,  with  a  cast  iron  arch 
on  top.  Or  it  may  be  a  big  wrought 
iron  box  made  of  quarter-inch  boiler 
iron,  braced  with  angle  iron  to  pre- 
vent warping. 

A  smoke  pipe  one  foot  in  diameter 
connects  with  the  back  end  of  the 
furnace,  passes  horizontally  to  near 
the  back  end  of  the  drier,  then  by  a 
short  elbow  doubles  back,  coming  to 
the  front  over  the  top  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  then,  by  an  elbow,  to  right 
or  left  through  the  side  brick  wall 
to  connect  with  the  pipe  inside  of 
the  ventilator  shaft  or  flue. 

If  the  furnace  is  4  feet  high  and 
the  pipe  above  it  1  foot  thick,  allow 


apart,  and  nail  a  2x4  plate  on  top. 
This  is  for  the  two  long  sides.  The 
ends  of  the  drying  chamber  are  to 
be  supplied  with  close-fitting  doors. 
Nail  surfaced  matched  lumber  on  the 
inner  face  of  the  studding.  These 
boards  had  better  be  of  redwood, 
so  as  not  to  gum  up  the  trays  with 
pitch. 

These  two  side  walls  should  be 
perfectly  straight,  plumb  and  level 
and  at  equal  distance  apart  at  all 
points,  so  the  trays  will  work  true 
and  not  bind  or  slip  off  the  tracks. 
Nail  to  these  walls  tracks  or  slides 
made  of  strips*  1  %  inches  square. 
Fastem  to  these  tracks  wheels,  known 
to  the  hardware  men  as  "sash  roll- 
ers," 1  inch  in  diameter  and  spaced 
10  inches  apart  along  the  track.  Cut 
a  little  notch  in  the  edge  of  the 
track,  so  the  wheel  can  turn  freely, 
with  the  big  side  of  the  wheel  up- 
ward. Put  12  of  these  tracks  on 
each  wall,  spaced  6  inches  apart,  be- 
ginning 6  inches  from  the  ceiling  to 
the  top  of  the  first  track,  then  6 
inches  to  the  top  of  the  next  track, 
etc.  One  strong  16-penny  wire  nail 
driven  into  each  stud  will  hold  these 
tracks  securely.  Fasten  the  wheels 
with  screws  to  the  track  on  a  work 
bench  before  nailing  them  to  the 
walls. 

Nail  matched  lumber  on  top  of 
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he  gave  his  conclusions  on  the  de- 
sirability of  machine  evaporation 
and  a  design  for  the  construction  of 
an  evaporator  which  embodied  all 
his  best  work  in  this  line.  The  ac- 
companying drawings  and  descrip- 
tion are  from  Air.  Parson's  writings] : 

A  fruit  drying  chamber  capable  of 
holding  about  two  tons  is  about  as 
large  as  one  heater  can  well  handle. 
Wire  trays  two  feet  wide  by  five 
feet  long  are  as  large  as  one  strong 
man  can  conveniently  handle;  he 
might  prefer  them  shorter;  in  fact, 
if  the  smaller  tray  would  give  a 
drier  of  sufficient  capacity  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  owner,  he  could 
make  the  trays  two  by  four  feet, 
with  a  narrower  furnace,  to  corre- 
spond. Where  two  men  are  always 
available,  trays  three  by  six  feet 
have  been  found  to  work  well. 

A  drier  five  feet  wide  and  twenty- 
four  feet  long,  having  ten  trays  in 
its  length  and  twelve  trays  high, 
holds  120  trays  2  by  5  feet,  or  a 
total  drying  surface  of  1200  square 
feet,  which  at  the  rate  of  3  pounds 
*  per  foot  give  a  total  of  3600  pounds 
at  one  time:  that  is,  it  would  take 


top  of  furnace  and  flues  until  it 
reaches  the  back  end  of  the  hot  air 
chamber,  whore  it  passes  up  through 
an  opening  into  the  fruit  chamber 

above. 

The  next,  and  perhaps  the  most 
critical,  part  in  the  construction,  is 
the  sheet  iron  floor  which  covers  the 
furnace  and  flues  and  separates  them 
from  the  fruit  chamber  above.  This 
iron  floor  is  made  of  either  black  or 
galvanized  iron,  not  thinner  than 
No.  24;  thicker  would  be  better.  It 
rests  on  rods  or  bars  of  angle  or  T 
iron  stretched  from  wall  to  wall, 
with  ends  built  into  the  walls.  These 
rods  are  spaced  about  two  feet  apart. 
The  sheets  of  iron  should  be  riveted 
or  bolted  together.  The  edges  of 
this  iron  floor  should  project  into 
and  be  imbedded  in  the  brick  walls 
in  front  and  along  the  two  side  walls 
as  far  back  as  the  floor  goes  to  the 
other  end  of  the  drier.  Cover  this 
floor  with  an  inch  or  so  of  sand  or 
fine  earth,  so  as  to  stop  up  all 
cracks.  At  the  back  end  of  drier 
this  iron  floor  is  cut  short  one  foot, 
allowing  an  opening  of  one  by  about 
five  feet  to  allow  the  hot  air  from 


6  inches  space  between  the  top  of 
the  furnace  and  the  pipe  and  be- 
tween the  pipe  and  sheet-iron  floor 
above  it:  then  add  the  18  inches  of 
brick  wall  above  the  iron  floor;  we 
get  a  total  height  of  7*4  feet  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  wall. 

But  only  the  furnace  needs  to  be 
as  deep  as  this,  and  it  can  be  placed 
in  a  pit  at  one  end  of  the  drier. 
The  brick  walls  back  of  the  furnace 
do  not  need  to  go  so  far  down  by 
perhaps  two  feet.  The  smoke  pipe 
leaving  the  furnace  close  to  its  top 
can  rest  on  a  brick  lying  on  top 
of  the  ground,  so  the  part  of  the 
heating  chamber  holding  the  long 
flues  may  be  shallower,  thus  saving 
some  expense  in  masonry.  The  top 
of  the  brick  wall  should  be  level  all 
the  way  around  and  even  with  the 
floor  of  the  house,  so  the  operator 
can  easily  handle  the  trays  on  the 
upper  track.  Do  not  insert  wood- 
work of  any  kind  into  the  brick- 
work. 

Lay  2x4-inch  sills  on  top  of  the 
brick  walls  all  around  the  four  sides. 
Cut  your  upright  studding  of  2x4 
joists  6%   feet  high,  spaced  2  feet 


the  plates  from  side  to  side  for  a 
veiling.  This  wooden  shell  will  have 
to  be  braced  from  the  outside  so  it 
can  stand  up  firmly  with  its  load  of 
fruit. 

The  ventilator  or  exhaust  flue 
should  be  about  2  by  3  feet  inside 
and  extend  about  20  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  drier.  Build  it  against  the 
side  of  the  drier,  resting  on  top  of 
the  brick  wall,  close  to  the  front  end 
of  the  drier. 

The  smoke  pipe  must  be  carried 
by  a  suitable  elbow  from  Its  position 
above  the  furnace  through  the  side 
brick  wall  to  a  point  under  the  cen- 
ter of  the  ventilator,  thence  up 
through  it  to  the  top.  A  sheet-iron 
weather  cap  on  top  should  protect 
the  ventilator  and  smoke  pipe.  Make 
the  bottom  of  the  ventilator  where 
smoke  pipe  enters,  air  tight  to  in- 
sure good  draft.  Provide  caps  or 
covers  at  the  elbows  to  facilitate 
cleaning  out  the  soot. 

On  the  side  of  the  drying  cham- 
ber, at  the  bottom,  cut  a  hole  into 
the  ventilator  for  the  passage  of  the 
damp  air  from  the  fruit  into  the 
ventilator.    This  opening  should  be 
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the  shape  of  a  right  angled  triangle, 
in  such  position  as  though  the  bot- 
tom cover  of  the  side  wall  were  be- 
ing cut  off.  The  bottom  and  per- 
pendicular side  of  opening  are  to  be 
3  feet  long.  The  lower  tracks  go 
past  this  opening  to  carry  tray9  to 
the  door.  Some  kind  of  a  small  guide 
rail  should  be  placed  to  prevent  the 
corners  of  the  trays  from  striking 
against  the  edge  of  opening.  The 
trays  are  to  be  V2  inch  shorter  than 
the  drier  is  wide  inside,  so  as  to 
move  freely  without  danger  of  being 
bound.  Two  or  three  rods  of  %-inch 
iron  provided  with  screws  and  nuts 
should  pass  through  from  side  to  side 
of  the  drying  chamber  about  half 
way  from  top  to  bottom,  to  prevent 
the  walls  of  the  drier  from  warping 
or  bulging,  or  else  the  trays  will  drop 
off  the  tracks. 

Make  four  sides  of  the  trays  of 
stuff  IV2  inches  square,  notched  at 
the  corners  of  trays.  Tack  on  No.  3 
mesh  galvanized  wire  cloth.  Over 
this  nail  strips  1  inch  thick  by  1% 
inches  wide  for  runners  to  roll  over 
the  wheels.  Nail  a  similar  strip 
across  the  middle  of  the  tray  to  pre- 
vent the  wire  cloth  from  sagging. 
From  25  to  50  extra  trays  will  be 
found  convenient  in  operating  the 
drier.  The  wire  cloth  is  2  feet  wide. 
Make  the  tray  frames  2  feet  1  inch 
wide.    With  average  prices  for  labor 
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today  to  insure  prompt  deliveries. 
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and  material  this  drier  can  be  built 
in  a  substantial  manner  for  about 
$500. 

To  Operate  the  Drier. — Get  started 
right  by  taking  all  day  in  gradually 
filling  the  drier,  so  that  by  night 
time  the  first  trays  will  be  within 
a  few  hours  of  being  finished.  Start 
a  good  fire  before  putting  in  the 
fruit,  so  as  to  burn  out  the  oily 
smells  of  the  new  ironwork.  Use  the 
eight  lower  tracks  for  the  fresh  fruit. 
Put  eight  trays  in  at  a  time,  one 
tray  on  each  of  the  eight  lower 
tracks  about  every  4  5  minutes,  start- 
ing them  at  the  front  end  over  the 
furnace  and  pushing  along.  After 
ten  lots  have  been  so  placed,  the 
eight  lower  tracks  will  be  full.  Then 
take  out  one  tray  from  each  track 
at  the  back  end,  and  put  them  in  on 
the  upper  four  tracks,  two  trays  on 
a  track,  to  be  gradually  pushed  along 
from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  fresh 
trays  are  put  in  at  the  front,  until 
the  machine  is  full  and  the  driest 
trays  will  be  at  the  front  end  of  the 
upper  four  tracks.  The  fresh,  wet 
fruit  will  in  this  way  have  its  vapor 
drawn  out  through  the  ventilator 
close  by,  without  wetting  the  fruit 
which  is  partly  dry. 

As  the  fruit  gets  drier  it  is  moved 
into  drier  and  warmer  air  at  the 
back  end.  But  this  fresh  air  right 
from  the  heater  below  is  180  degrees 
hot  and  unsafe  for  fruit  to  finish  in, 
so  it  is  started  back  on  the  upper 
tracks  to  finish  in  a. milder  tempera- 
ture, with  enough  vapor  in  the  air 
to  allow  the  fruit  to  finish  gradu- 
ally without  danger  of  scorching, 
turning  out  the  fruit  in  a  soft  and 
flexible  condition,  evenly  cured  and 
right  in  color.  This  process  is  pe- 
culiar to  this  evaporator  and  yields 
the  best  results  in  quality  of  work 
done. 

If  fruit  is  rushed  too  fast  through 
the  drier,  it  will  get  back  to  the 
front  and  top  too  soon  and  will  be 
too  wet  to  dry  readily  in  the  lower 
temperature. 

If  the  beginner  gets  caught  this 
way,  it  will  be  better,  after  waiting 
a  little,  to  take  it  out.  and,  if  still  too 
wet,  carry  it  back  to  the  other  end 
and  put  in  on  the  upper  four  tracks 
again  to  gradually  go  forward  again. 
After  a  little  experience  he  will 
learn  how  and  when  to  move  the 
fruit. 

As  to  variations  of  heat  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  drier  and  the  effects 
thereof,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
thermometer  hanging  in  the  current 
of  air  just  as  it  strikes  the  fruit  may 
register  190  degrees  and  do  no  harm, 
for  the  fruit  at  that  end  of  the  drier 
has  enough  moisture  to  save  it.  The 
air  cools  rapidly,  and  when  it  reaches 
the  other  end  of  the  drier  where  the 
fruit  on  the  top  tracks  is  nearly  dry, 
the  temperature  will  be  about  40 
degrees  cooler.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  points  in  this  evap- 
orator, finishing  the  fruit  in  a  lower 
temperature  and  yet  with  but  little 
moisture  in  the  air. 

Wood  or  coal  fires  will  fluctuate  in 
heat,  and  a  careless  operator  might 
allow  the  temperature  to  get  to  200 
or  210  degrees,  but  if  it  does  not 
last  more  than  a  few  minutes,  and 
as  the  fruit  is  not  too  near  being 
finished  at  the  exposed  end,  no  harm 
is  done.  A  thermometer  resting  on 
the  tray  at  the  back  end  lying  be- 
tween the  fruit  will  show  about  10 
degrees  lower  temperature  than 
when  hanging  clear  in  the  draft  at 
that  point. 

While  drying  the  trays  should  not 
touch  the  ends  of  the  drier,  but  be 
pushed  back  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  the  doors  to  allow  room  for 
free  circulation  of  air  at  the  back 
end  of  drier  and  down  at  the  front 
end.  It  takes  16  to  24  hours  to  dry 
the  fruit,  according  to  kind  and  size. 
Apples  are  dried  in  six  to  eight  hours. 

The  furnace  may  be  made  to  use 
any  fuel.  An.  oil  burner  is  the  best, 
because  the  heat  can  be  kept  stead- 
ily at  the  maximum. 


F.  D.  Fowler  of  Palermo,  who-  has 
40  acres  of  olives,  said  that  his  Man- 
zanillos  yielded  a.  better  crop  than 
the  Missions  this  year.  He  has  also 
50  acres  of  oranges  and  has  100 
acres  that  will  be  planted  to  figs 
this  year — a  large  undertaking. 


Our  fine  big  illustrated  catalogue  is  a  practical  planter's 
guide — useful  to  both  beginners  and  experts,  tells  what  to 
plant  and  how  to  make  fruit  growing  more  successful. 
Lists  and  describes  hundreds  of  tried  varieties  of  decidu- 
ous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  vines  and  roses.  Gives 
information  that  you  should  know  before  planting. 


-WE  ARE  SAVING  A  COPY  FOR  YOU- 
Send  Us  Your  Name  and  Address 


» 
-1 
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Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 
FreSno,  Calif! 


403  Holland 
Building 


Ornamentals 
Fruit  Trees 


and 


Catalog 

Sent 
FREE 


We  are  offering  this  season  a  magnificent  stock  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  climbing  plants,  shrubs, 
vines  and  roses. 

We  have  the  largest  experimental  orchard  of  veri- 
fied and  tried  varieties  of  fruit  trees  true  to  name 
of  any  privately  owned  orchard  in  the  country  and 
it  is  from  this  reliable  source  that  we  secure  our 
buds  and  thus  can  vouch  for  the  pedigree  of  our 
trees. 

Write  to  us  about  planting  plans,  giving  list  of 
varieties  wanted.  We  will  furnish  you  with  an 
estimate  of  the  cost,  together  with  valuable  sug- 
gestions. 

Estab. 
1865 
NILES,  CAL. 


California  Nursery  Co. 


P.  O.  BOX  404 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


RHODES  MFG. 

531   S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


'THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


SEE  PAGE 
ADD 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO. 

General  Agents 

Clark  Cutaway  Disc  Harrows 

Dealers  in  Farm  Implements,  Vehicles  and  Road  Grading  Machinery 
125-127  PS.  Los  Angeles  Street  -  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Pointers  on  Pruning  of  the  Cherry 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox 


THE  TWO  primary  reasons  for 
heading  a  cherry  tree  low 
are:  (1)  That  it  may  protect 
itself  from  sunburn  from  its 
youth  up,  and  (2)  that  it  may 
be  more  easily  and  cheaply  har- 
vested— a  matter  of  very  great  im- 
portance. The  low-head  performs 
another  service  which  is  not  calcu- 
lated on.  It  prevents  plowing  too 
close  up  to  the  tree  trunk  as  the  tree 
gets  older,  and  this  is  a  distinct 
advantage.  For  it  saves  the  large 
roots  or  the  bark  from  injury  from 
the  plow  or  cultivator,  wherein  the 
spores  of  a  fungus  or  the  germs  of 
bacteria  may  enter,  or  suckering 
from  an  injured  small  root. 

The  tree  may  be  headed  then  at 
15  inches  from  the 
ground  and  three  or 
more  leaders  selected 
for  the  head.  Any 
other  little  shoots 
should  be  pinched  back 
while  they  are  young 
and  tender  to  form 
fruit  wood  and  espe- 
cially to  protect  the 
young  tender  bark. 

No  definite  rule  can 
be  applied  as  to  cut- 
ting the  second  year, 
but  about  two-thirds  of 
the  growth  may  be  cut 
off.  During  the  next 
growing  period  any 
small  laterals  that  ap- 
pear should  be  pinched 
back  while  they  are 
tender  to  keep  the  lit- 
tle tree  filled  up  with 
fruit  spores.  The  sec- 
ond year's  growth  can 
be  taken  back  one-half 
or  more,  according  to 
growth,  always  cut- 
ting to  an  outside  bud, 
thinning  out  any  cross- 
ing or  undesirable 
branches  in  the  sum- 
mer time  after  pinch-  ' 
ing  back  the  laterals  for  fruiting. 

A  DANGER  PERIOD. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  experience 
that  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  year 
is  a  danger  period  for  the  cherry  on 
acconnl  of  sap  circulation  going 
wrong.  Sometimes  it  is  profuse  gum- 
ming. Sometimes  a  limb  will  go,  or 
half  the  tree,  by  the  trouble  spread- 
ing and  shutting  off  the  flow  of  sap. 
These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  sour- 
sapping  at  the  base  (which  may 
come  from  defective  soil  conditions). 
It  has  appeared  to  be  worse  where 
trees  have  been  heavily  cut  and 
thinned  at  the  fourth  year  and  may 
have  to  do  with  an  over-vigorous 
sap  condition  and  insufficient  wood 
to  deal  with  it.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
since  no  better  is  forthcoming,  that 
we  advocate  going  over  the  young 
orchard  during  the  summer  of  the 
fourth  year  and  pinching  or  cutting 
back    leaders   then,    pinching  back 


laterals  for  fruit  wood  as  usual. 
After  the  fourth  year  no  more  win- 
ter pruning  should  be  necessary. 
Any  thinning  out  of  limbs  or  cross- 
ing branches  can  be  cut  out  after 
the  crop  is  off. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  SIMMER  PRUNING. 

The  advantages  of  cutting  the 
cherry  at  this  time  are  (as  in  the 
apricot) :  The  area  of  evaporation 
of  moisture  through  foliage  is  re- 
duced, by  which  means  the  tree  is 
benefited  and  refreshed;  secondly, 
the  wound  heals  more  rapidly,  be- 
cause of  the  ready  flow  of  sap  to  the 
injury;  and  lastly,  there  is  less  dan- 
ger of  infection  from  fungus  spores 
entering  than  during  the  moist 
weather. 


bark,  as  anyone  knows  who  has  ever 
chopped  up  an  old  cherry  tree. 

REPAIRING  INJI  RV. 

When  pruning  is  being  done,  all 
gummed  areas  should  be  opened  up 
to  sound  bark,  scraped  and  painted. 
This  applies  to  sunburned  areas  as 
well  as  those  produced  by  gummosis 
or  dried  up  for  any  other  reason. 
Dried  areas  of  bark  are  always  found 
above  a  very  large  cut  extending 
from  the  width  of  the  cut  at  the 
base  up  to  a  point.v  These  dried-up 
areas  are  also  often  found  from  the 
center  of  the  crotch  upwards.  It  is 
here  that  the  infection  of  wood  rot 
undoubtedly  often  enters  and  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  deal  with.  The 
bark   may  look  sound  but  will  be 


From  the  fifth  year,  when  a 
sprinkling  of  fruit  may  be  expected, 
the  efforts  of  the  orchardist  will  be 
applied  to  getting  all  the  fine  wood 
he  can  and  of  keeping  the  tree  as 
low  and  spreading  as  possible — no 
easy  matter  with  upright  growers 
like  the  Black  Republican  and  Tar- 
tarian. When  taking  back  a  good- 
sized  limb  it  should  always  be  cut 
back  to  a  leader  anyway,  and  cut 
closely  enough  so  that  it  will  heal 
over. 

An  important  reason  for  not  hav- 
ing too  many  leaders  at  the  point  of 
heading  is  because  by  constriction 
at  points  of  contact  a  ready  flow  of 
sap  is  checked.  It  is  here  that 
pockets  of  gum  are  often  found  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  right  in  the 
crotch.  Where  the  limbs  are  jammed 
up  together  thNey  never  unite,  but 
are  always  divided  by  the  layers  of 


found  lifeless  by  cutting  into  it.  It 
would  pay  to  plaster  these  over  with 
a  good  coat  of  asphaltum  after  clear- 
ing off  the  bark,  filling  the  pocket 
,  with  a  wad  of  it. 

Old  trees  that  have  a  lot  of  dead 
branches  can  be  renovated  by  cut- 
ting back  to  sound  wood  if  possible. 
Sometimes  they  can  even  be  de- 
horned, a  piece  at  a  time,  and  be 
serviceable  producers  for  some  years, 
but  they  are  never  satisfactory.  Be- 
sides occupying  good  ground  and 
giving  inadequate  returns,  a  really 
decrepit  old  cherry  tree  is  an  eyesore 
and  makes  no  demand  for  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  owner.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  may  become  simply 
a  breeding  place  for  red  spider  and 
scale  insects — a  nest  of  iniquity.  Let 
us  burn  it  up  and  turn  our  attention 
to  good,  vigorous  trees  that  are 
worth  while. 


California's  Fruits  "Over  The  Top"  Despite  Dry  Year 

The  prophets  who  early  in  the  season  predicted  a  short  fruit  crop  in 
California  on  account  of  the  dry  year  must  go  in  hiding.  Out  of  a  soil 
alleged  to  be  desiccated  by  two  successive  years  of  short  rainfall  there 
bloomed  this  spring  a  fairyland  of  variegated  blossoms  which  a  few 
months  of  California  sunshine  transformed  into  a  harvest  of  delicious 
fruits  for  the  world's  regalement  valued  at  forty  million  dollars  and 
over.  There  are  still  a  few  scattering  shipments  throughout  the  State 
to  be  finished  up,  but  there  are  hardly  fifty  cars  of  grapes  left  to  move, 
and  probably  five  or  ten  cars  of  pears.  The  season  can  be  considered 
as  practically  closed.  We  present  below  an  itemized  statement  of  ship- 
ments for  1918  (to  date)  compared  with  shipments  for  the  years  1916 
and  1917  (final). 

These  figures  are  furnished  by  the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  Sac- 
ramento: 1916  1917  1918 

Cherries    164  295  351 

Apricots    2S9'/2  403  440% 

Peaches    l,909!/>  2,430%  3,137 

Plums    1,998^  2,650%  2,48354 

Pears    3,701  4.789'A  4.545^. 

Grapes    9,721  13,111^  16,238^ 

Miscellaneous    106^  63!^  70 

17,891  23,744    '  27,265% 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  our  grape  shipments  surpass  in  volume  all 
otbeTs  combined,  and  a  few  late  varieties  are  still  going  forward. 


MILDEW  ON  APPLES. 

[Written  for  Piu-lflc  Rural  Press.] 

The  best  method  of  controlling 
mildew  on  apple  trees,  according  to 
H.  B.  Hopkins,  Horticultural  In- 
spector in  Santa  Cruz  county,  is  by 
winter  clipping  and  the  burning  of 
all  infected  wood,  followed  by  a  dor- 
mant spray  of  crude  oil  emulsion 
and  lime-sulphur  alternate  years, 
afterwards  using  10  pounds  of  milled 
sulphur  to  the  tank  in  April,  with 
the  arsenate  of  lead  spray.  A  rather 
unaccountable  feature  presented  it- 
self this  year  in  the  apple  orchards 
where  mildew  is  rife:  that  rather 
less  mildew  was  apparent  where 
crude  oil  emulsion  was  used  last 
winter  than  where  lime-sulphur  had 
been  applied.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  start  in  on  those  infected  twigs — 
a  lot  of  it  can  be  done  with  the  pole 
clipper,  while  the  regular  pruning 
can  be  done  any  time  between  now 
and  spring. 


Restriction  on  canning  of  beans  is 
removed  for  November,  December 
and  January.  , 


TheWarlsWon 


But  the  consumer  of  Food 

Must  Still  Economize 

and  the  producer  of  Food 

Must  Fertilize 

The  Food  Administra- 
tion is  at  this  very  time 
warning  our  people  of 
the  danger  of  any  let 
up  in  the  economical 
use  of  food. 
While  food  will  be 
needed  next  year  more 
than  ever,  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  land  idle  as  a 
result  of  the  war. 
Therefore  every  acre 
under  cultivation  must 
be  made  to  produce  its 
utmost. 
.  J  u  s  t  as  our  soldiers 
I  must  be  well  fed  to 
|  make  them  efficient, 
'  so  the  soil  must  be  well 
fed  in  order  to  make 
it  produce  larger  and 
better  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FOR  CALIFORNIA SOU-S 
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OIL  EMULSIONS  FOR  DORMANT 
SPRAY. 

{Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 1 

The  time  has  come  when  we  have 
to  haul  out  the  spray  pump  or  en- 
gine and  see  that  it  is  in  good  work- 
ing order.  For  the  dormant  sprajf 
season  is  approaching  when  every- 
body will  be  at  it — from  the  large 
200-gallon  tank  and  power  machine 
down  to  the  hand  (force)  pump  and 
barrel  on  a  sled.  The  man  with 
only  five  acres  of  fruit  must  keep  his 
treeB  as  clean  as  the  man  with  500 
acres,  if  he  wants  to  be  in  the  run- 
ning with  his  trees  and  fruit. 

Excepting  for  peach  blight  and 
shothole  fungus,  the  various  oil  emul- 
sions and  miscible  oils  are  perhaps 
the  best  early  winter  sprays,  judging 
from  their  increasing  use.  They  are 
second  only  in  importance  to  lime- 
sulphur,  which  is  also  a  fungicide. 
They  are  very  valuable  in  the  con- 
trol of  black  scale,  San  Jose  scale, 
Italian  pear  scale,  greedy  scale  and 
leaf  rotter,  making  a  good  killing 
of  the  armored  scales  so  often  hidden 
under  the  edges  of  cracks  in  the 
outer  bark,  where  the  oil  sprays 
creep.  The  above  scales  can  be  found 
on  prunes,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
apricots  and  cherries  and  a  thor- 
ough spraying  in  early  winter  of 
crude  oil  emulsion,  distillate  emul- 
sion or  any  of  the  miscible  oils  will 
be  productive  of  good  results.  These 
oils  and  emulsions  also  seem  to  leave 
the  bark  in  good  condition.  The 
system  followed  by  some  orchardists 
of  using  oil  emulsions  and  lime-sul- 
phur alternate  years  where  annual 
spraying  is  necessary  seems  to  be  a 
sound  one.  Using  a  contact  dormant 
spray  every  other  year  seems  to  be 
also  a  good  practice,  doing  only  half 
the  orchard  one  year  and  the  other 
half  the  next,  as  it  does  not  then 
clear  out  the  beneficial  insects  that 
serve  to  hold  the  red  spider  and 
aphis  in  check. 

WET  WINTER  PROPHESIED. 

As  all  signs,  portents  and  prophe- 
cies (whatever  they  are  worth)  point 
to  a  wet  winter,  the  clean-up  spray 
should  be  carried  out  as  early  as 
possible.  If  we  wait  till  all  the 
pruning  is  done,  first  spraying  is  put 
off  till  pretty  late  and  occasionally 
a  wet  spring  puts  it  off  altogether — 
especially  on  clay  and  adobe  soils. 

Labor  being  rather  scarce  and 
dear  these  war  times,  it  is  probable 
that  the  majority  of  growers  will 
take  a  hand  at  the  spray  nozzles 
themselves  and  thus  insure  a  thor- 
oughly good  job  being  done.  For 
it  cannot  too  often  be  repeated  that 
the  results  of  spraying  depend  not 
alone  on  the  quality  of  the  material 
used  but  quite  as  much  on  the  thor- 
oughness of  its  application. 

Where  contract  spraying  is  done, 
unless  by  people  you  know  are  to  be 
trusted,  there  is  always  the  danger 
of  skimping  on  material  and  time. 
Also  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
rancher  to  try  to  make  his  spray 
reach  so  many  trees  to  the  tank,  n^ 
matter  how  unequal  they  may  be  in 
size.  This  leads  to  slovenly  work. 
Many  large  trees  get  one  or  two 
gallons  that  ought  to  get  five  or  six 
or  more. 

No  portion  of  the  tree  should  be 
missed — every  twig  must  be  wetted 
and  the  trunks  and  limbs  drenched 
on  all  sides,  as  insects  breed  and 
fungous  diseases  develop  so  rapidly 
from  any  infested  or  infected  por- 
tion left  untreated.  It  is  often  very 
disagreeable  to  get  around  all  sides 
of  a  tree  if  there  is  a  light  wind 
blowing,  but  it  is  something  that 
has  to  be  met.  A  good  equipment  is 
particularly  necessary  with  oil  emul- 
sions to  apply  the  mixture  right — 
150  pounds  pressure  is  desirable. 
Then  if  men  are  employed  who  are 
more  concerned  about  the  efficiency 
of  their  work  than  of  their  personal 
comfort  good  results  are  bound  to 
follow. 

Peat  fires  are  mighty  hard  to  con- 
trol, yet  on  the  peat  soil  of  the  delta 
islands  it  is  the  practice  to  break 
down  the  Indian  corn  stalks  and 
burn  them,  according  to  J.  D.  Happy 
of  the  Brack  tract  in  San  Joaquin 
county.  They  are  not  burned  until 
the  soil  is  well  wetted  by  rain,  but 
even  then,  if  piled  up  too  much,  they 
may  set  the  peat  on  fire. 


these 


wiiK 
such  as 

are  ^rown  only  on  our  fcothiU 
soil  and  location.  Hai^-ofseleciecl 
paieni^e^weU'^rown--  absolutely 
feliaUe-and  feeftbm  idotknot  and 
diseases  common  to  other  localities. 


We  know  we  can  meet  your  requirements. 
Our  stock  of  trees  is  complete.  Submit 
today  a  list  of  your  wants  for  special 
quotations.  Remember,  behind  each  tree 
is  our  guarantee. 

Those  who  wait  will  be  disappointed. 
Write  now  —  right  now! 


Why  take  chances  on  your  trees  when 
we  have  made  it  easy  for  you?  Get  the 
fight  start.  Send  for  our  book  "California 
Fruits"—  full  of  practical,  dollar-making 
information.  It  is  based  on  30  years'  ex- 
perience as  nurserymen  and  orchardists, 
for  we  operate  1 000  acres  of  orchard  of  our 
own.  Send  for  this  book  today — it's  free! 


Secy,  and  Mgr. 

SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

BOX    H  NEWCASTLE,  CALIFORNIA 
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APRICOT  PRUNE  I      CHERRY  |^  ORANGE  ^Lfe 

ALMOND  I   mPLAR  ■ —  OLIVE    ■— i™..  Etc.fc*_J 


PLUM 

PRUNE 

PEAR 


APPLE 
CHERRY 
OLIVE 


EIG 
ORANGE 

Lemon,  Etc. 


More  Than  a  Million  High  Class  Fruit  Trees  per  Year 

to  California  Planters 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 


Established  1 888 

Incorporated  $100,000 


Fresno,  California 


TjieFamou.  Hardie Junior  Sprayer 

We  believe  this  is  the  greatest 
small  power  sprayer  ever  manu- 
factured. And  placed  on  the 
market  with  phenomenal  success 
in  every  fruit  section  in  -the 
United  States,  and  vouched  for 
by  thousands  who  own  the 
FAMOUS  HARDIE  JUNIOR. 
Equipped  with  IVi  h.p.  engine, 
battery  ignition,  150-gallon  tank 
with  mechanical  agitator,  capac- 
ity of  4  gallons  per  minute  with 
a  steady  working  pressure  of 
200  pounds,  and  two  25-ft.  of 
the  best  spray  hose,  fitted  with 
spray  rods  and  nozzles;  4-inch 
tire  truck  with  pole  or  shaft. 

AIL  FOR  SHOO.  DELIVERED 
ANYWHERE  IN  THIS  STATE. 

If  truck  is  not  needed,  deduct 
$55.00. 

These    prices    are    subject  to 
change  without  notice.    The  wise  buyer  will  place  his  order  now  for  future  delivery. 
This  low  price  is  made  possible  by  big  production. 

If  you  are  interested  in  other  types  and  sizes  of  the  HARDIE  POWER  SPRAYER, 
write  us  for  the  big  spray  catalog,  and  learn  why  we  can  offer  more  spray  pump 
value  than  any  other  spray  pump  manufacturer.  The  HARDIE  ORCHARD  GUN 
is  now  $12.00;  none  better, 

HARDIE  SPRAY   HOSE  IS  THE  SAFEST  HOSE  TO  BUY. 

THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


200  North  Los  Angeles  Street 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SULPHUR 


FLOUR 
SULPHUR 


It  has  been  proven 
and  so  recommended  by 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia that  if  yon  sul- 
phur your  grape  vines 
and  orchards  6  times 
they  will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or  RED 
SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Snlphur. 
also  EAGLE  Brand, 
Flenr  de  Sonfre,  packed 
in  double  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  PUREST 
enlphurs  that  money 
rr»n  buv:  the  best  for 
vineyards:  the  best  for 
b  1  e  o  €•  !■  .  i,  pnmoses, 
irvviw  vr>  ash. 

Trv  our  new  brand  of 
VENTILATED  Sublimed 


pure,  for  making  Paste 
and  for  Dusting. 


All  city  and  county  food  adminis- 
trators, women  directors  and  food 
conservation  speakers  of  California 
and  Nevada  will  gather  in  confer- 
ence in  San  Francisco  next  Friday 
at  10  o'clock  at  the  Palace  Hotel  to 
plan  in  detail  the  part  the  two 
States  will  play  in  a  nation-wide 


intensive  food  saving  campaign  to 
be  launched  the  week  of  December 

1-7.   

The  Beekeepers'  Short  Course  at 
University  Farm  at  Davis  is  to  be 
conducted  December  2  to  7.  Any 
Californians  interested  may  attend 
at  a  nominal  cost. 


Sulphur,  100  p< 
—  (Atomic  Sujphur) 

For  Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  nse  onr 
DIAMOND  S  Brand  Refined  Flour  Sulphur. 
We  can  furnish  you  this  sulphur  at  such  low 
price  that  it  will  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  fond, 
drill  into  the  soil  100  to  400  pounds  per  acre 
of  onr  Diamond  "S"  Brand  Powdered  Snlphur. 

It  has  been  proven  that  sulphur  has  in- 
creased various  crops  up  to  350  per  cent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

624  California  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet;  price  net 
and  samples  and  pleast  state  for  what  purpose 
you  use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed  and  data 
of  shipment  preferred.    Tel.  Kearny  871. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business  \ 


[Written  for  Patlflr  Rural  Pre**.] 


Fruits  Grow  Up  Salinas  Valley. 

One  does  not  expect  to  find  fruit 
in  the  upper  Salinas  Valley,  yet  the 
Moon  Bros,  of  Monterey  county  have 
a  considerable  orchard,  including 
Tartarian,  Royal  Ann.  sour,  and 
other  varieties  of  cherries;  Skinner 
Seedling:.  Bellflower.  and  other  kinds 
of  apples,  J.  H.  Hale  peaches,  a 
bearing  orange  tree,  and  some  other 
fruits.  The  Hale  peaches  were  set 
out  a  year  ago  and  this  season  had 
magnificent  peaches  up  to  12  inches 
in  circumference.  So  many  peaches 
set  that  they  had  to  be  thinned  out. 
The  ranch  is  high  on  the  hillside 
overlooking  the  valley.  Its  air  drain- 
age keeps  it  warmer  than  the  flat 
lands  below.  S.  O.  Pugh.  with  a 
similar  location,  has  a  considerable 
number  of  bearing  oranges  and  other 
fruits. 

Almonds  in  the  South. 

Tom  Henry,  ex-Horticultural  In- 
spector at  Paso  Robles.  is  now  super- 
intendent of  the  White  Sox  Ranch, 
owned  by  Chas.  A.  Comiskey  et  al. 
He  has  set  out  224  acres  to  almonds 
in  a  "safe"  region,  six  miles  east  of 
San  Miguel,  and  in  spite  of  the  dry 
season  of  last  year  (when  they  were 
planted)  the  young  trees  have  come 
through  with  very  little  loss  and 
they  have  made  a  good  first  year's 
growth.  The  soil  is  a  good  quality 
of  adobe  mixed  with  chalk  rock.'  and 
Mr.  Henry  says  that  the  peach  root 
does  not  stand  the  chalky  soil  so 
well  as  the  almond  root,  which 
thrives  well  on  it.  The  varieties  he 
planted  are  one-half  Nonpareils  and 
the  other  half  Ne  Plus  Ultras  and 
Drake's  Seedlings. 

A  Fine  Walnut. 

Martin  Slaughter  of  Carpinteria. 
in  Santa  Barbara  county,  has  a  wal- 
nut seedling  15  years  old  that  has 
one  of  the  best  nuts  we  have  seen. 
It  is  large  and  well  filled.    The  shell 


is  thin,  smooth,  well  sealed  and  a 
light  tan  color.  The  tree  has  a 
dense  foliage  of  very  wide,  large 
leaves  and  this  year  the  tree  bore 
over  100  pounds  of  nuts.  E.  S.  Kel- 
logg. Horticultural  Commissioner  of 
Santa  Barbara  county,  considers  it 
about  the  best  seedling  in  his  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Kellogg  is  carrying  out 
experiments  with  hybrids  both  in 
stocks  and  fruit  nuts  that  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest  by  his 
growers. 

Influenza  and  the  Fruit  Business. 

A  meeting  of  packers  and  canners 
was  held,  in  the  office  of  A.  W.  Tate, 
Jr.,  at  Watsonville  to  consider  ways 
and  means  to  combat  influenza  in 
their  warehouses.  To  have  closed 
down  entirely  would  have  occasioned 
serious  losses  to  farmers  and  pack- 
ers, but  it  was  decided  that  em- 
ployees should  all  be  compelled  to 
wear  masks  during  working  hours. 
High  Prices  for  Drying  Apples. 

Dried  apple  men  are  paying  as 
high  as  $32  a  ton  for  apples  for  the 
evaporator.  The  Newtown  Pippin 
is  the  best  apple  to  can,  according 
to  Horace  R.  Beesley.  vice-president 
of  the  Geo.  H.  Hook  Co.  of  Watson- 
ville. Bellflowers  cut  away  to  waste 
too  much,  swell  in  the  cooking  and 
then  shink  away  after  cooling. 

Pears  for  Pajaro  Valley. 

Watsonville  section  expects  to 
plant  more  pears  on  her  rich  bot- 
toms where  the  later  varieties  seem 
to  do  well.  We  recently  saw  a  win- 
ter Bartlett  that  weighed  36  ounces, 
grown  by  Frank  Crossetti  near  here. 

Santa  Cruz  County  Apple  Shipments. 

Last  year  2.700.000  boxes  of  ap- 
ples were  shipped  from  Watsonville 
packing  houses.  This  year  there  will 
be  about  75  per  cent  of  last  year's 
crop  and  the  fruit  is  of  excellent 
quality. 


Dead  Bean  Market  Will  Come  to  Life 


the  Orient  at  approximately  2,500,- 
000  bushels.  Kotenashis  are  only  one 
of  21  distinct  varieties  imported  to 
the  United  States  from  the  Orient. 
The  present  price  on  the  1918  crop 
of  Kotenashis  for  January  or  later 
delivery  is  8*£c  to  9c  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco. 

WHAT   SHOULD   THE   PRICES  BET 


The  1917  crop  of  small  whites  was 
commandeered  by  the  Government 
and  prices  conceded  to  be  fair  both 
by  the  growers  and  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration were  paid.  They  were 
higher  than  any  offered  now.  though 
the  cost  of  production  was  less  than 
in  1918  and  the  losses  were  negli- 
gible. In  stating  a  fair  price,  con- 
sideration of  previous  years'  losses 
should  be  given,  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ent year's  costs  of  production  and 
losses.  Otherwise,  bean  production 
will  do  what  butter  and  egg  produc- 
tion have  already  done  for  lack  of 
profitable  prices  awhile  back.  Al- 
ready the  Sutter  Basin  Co.  has  de- 
cided to  reduce  its  bean  planting 
next  year  10,000  acres  below  that  of 
1918.  A  fair  living  price  as  arrived 
at  by  the  Government  last  winter, 
if  it  was  fair  with  relation  to  costs 
of  production,  would  indicate  that 
the  price  of  beans  this  year  should 
be  10  to  20  per  cent  higher  than 
last.  Most  growers  would  be  glad 
to  sell  at  last  year's  prices,  because 
the  market  has  been  dead  and  the 
growers  need  money  to  pay  their 
bills. 

Looking  at  it  from  another  angle, 
if  the  prices  of  1915  were  fair,  this 
season's  crop  ought  to  bring  at  least 
as  much  as  last  season's  crop,  not 
allowing  much  for  the  losses  and 
extra  labor  in  1918.  H.  L.  Pabst  of 
Rindge  &  Pabst,  San  Joaquin  county, 
gives  the  following  estimated  in- 
creased costs  since  1915:  Labor,  75 
to  100  per  cent  increase;  board  for 
men,  about  50  per  cent  increase; 
hay  for  work  stock,  about  85  per 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 

cent  increase;  grain  for  stock,  aver- 
age about  50  per  cent  increase; 
threshing.  40  per  cent  increase; 
sacks,  300  per  cent  increase;  twine, 
100  per  cent  higher;  transportation 
from  the  islands  to  Stockton.  50  per 
cent  increase.  Ed  Powers  of  South- 
ern San  Joaquin  county  puts  the  cost 
of  production  this  year  at  40  per 
cent  more  than  in  1917.  Ranch  la- 
borers this  year  cost  $3  or  more  and 
board;  teamsters  $3.50  to  $4,  sack 
sewers  $6,  separator  men  $8,  tractor 
engine  man  $6.  Threshing  alone 
cost  $1  per  sack  where  the  machine 
owner  furnished  all  labor,  wagons, 
and  horses. 

Whether  growers  should  sell  at 
lower  prices  than  last  year  is  a 
question  for  each  to  decide.  The 
Bean  Growers'  Association  maintains 
that  'a  profitable  demand  will  de- 
velop. Meanwhile,  as  President  Geo. 
A.  Turner  says,  most  of  the  growers 
are  able  to  borrow  money  on  their 
warehouse  receipts.  Dealers  are 
hardly  yet  in  position  to  make  of- 
fers, for  they  are  not  supposed  to  be 
allowed  to  hold  stocks  over  sixty 
days,  though  this  ruling  is  winked 
at  on  account  of  the  present  dead- 
ness  of  the  market.  The  California 
Bean  Dealers'  Association,  which  sets 
the  various  bean  grades  each  year 
and  furnishes  samples  for  compari- 
son, has  not  yet  set  its  grades.  When 
it  does,  as  soon  as  threshing  is  gen- 
erally over,  when  the  Government 
prices  on  what  it  is  going  to  buy 
are  known,  and  when  exportation  is 
opened  unhampered  to  the  world 
markets,  we  may  expect  beans  to 
move  and  prices  to  be  profitable. 


The  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sion has  had  its  attention  called  to 
the  introduction  and  establishment 
in  California  of  an  European  snail, 
Helix  pisana.  This  snail  in  south- 
ern Europe  occasions  much  damage 
to  both  field  and  orchard  crops,  even 
attacking  citrus  trees. 


every  sack 
sealed 


5  ^togjpftg  acre  f 


ermain's  Proven  Strain  of  Hairy 
Peruvian  Alfalfa  is  hardier  than  other 
varieties.  It  will  grow  in  altitudes  where 
the  temperature  drops  as  lovv  as  IS  degrees 
below  zero.  It  has  longer  producing  season 
and  gives  from  one  to  three  extra  cuttings 
per  season,  depending  on  locality.  Its  food 
value  is  higher  than  other  varieties  because 
it  produces  more  leaves.  It  does  well  at 
altitudes  up  to  6000  feet  or  below  sea  level; 
maintains  a  good  stand  for  a  longer  period 
without  re-seeding;  is  'less  susceptible  to 
disease,  is  easier  to  harvest,  and  recuper- 
ates more  quickly  after  cutting  than  other 
varieties. 


EswblisVd  Utfl 

Seed  &  Plant  Ca 

.E.  Corner 
th     Main  Sts. 

Opp  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"What  Can  I  Reasonably 
Expect  of  a  Tractor?" 

SO  MANY  farmers  ask  us  this  question  that 
it  deserves  a  public  answer.  When  you 
buy  an  International  kerosene  tractor  j'ou  can  ex- 
pect — 

Plowing,  as  deep  as  you  need,  as  fast  as  good 
plowing  can  be  done,  at  low  cost  because  your 
tractor  operates  on  kerosene. 

Good  work  on  plowed  ground.  This  is  important.  Yon 
can  use  your  tractor  for  all  the  seed  bed  work,  giving  your 
crops  a  better  start  and  a  better  chance. 

All  kinds  of  belt  work.  Individual  threshers,  ensilage  cut- 
ters, feed  grinders,  bay  presses,  and  many  other  useful.labor- 
saving  belt  machines  soon  follow  an  International  tractor 
because  it  does  good  belt  work  at  low  cost. 

An  International  will  haul  your  crops  to  market,  clear  your 
land,  grade  and  level  roads.  In  any  size  or  style  it  is  a  true 
"general  purpose"  tractor,  useful  for  all  kinds  of  farm  power 
work,  built  by  a  Company  that  has  built  farm  machines  and 
tractors  in  large  numbers  for  many  years. 

That  is  what  you  may  reasonably  expect  from  an  Interna- 
tional kerosene  tractor.  The  local  dealer  can  give  you  any 
further  information  you  want.  See  him  or  write  direct  to  us. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Billing*.  Mont.         Crawford,  Neb.         Denver,  Colo.       Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

San  Francisco.  Cal.         Spokane,  Wain, 


Your  Soil  Needs  Amboy. 


APPLY  IN  .  FALL.  Almost  every  soil  is 
deficient  In  limes,  sulphates.  Supply  these 
with  Gypsum.  Mix  with  manure  to  hold 
valuable  ammonia.    Gypsnm  Book  Free. 

Consolidated  Pae.  Cement-Plaster  Co., 
613  San  Fernando  Bide..  Los  Angeles 
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Dead  Spots  on  Lawn 


To  the  Editor:  Wh^t  ails  the 
lawns?  Most  all  the  bluegrass  lawns 
In  my  neighborhood  are  affected 
with  ring  worms.  There  first  ap- 
pears a  round  spot  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  dry;  in  a  few 
days  the  grass  has  a  distinct  dead 
appearance  and  in  a  short  time  the 
place  is  bare,  when  other  spots  will 
appear  until  the  lawn  is  completely 
ruined.  What  is  the  cause  and  what 
Is  the  remedy? — Mrs.  C.  M.  M.,  Chico. 

fAnswer  by  Prof.  P.  15.  Kennedy,  University 
of  California.] 

Your  correspondent's  description  of 
her  lawn  trouble  coincides  so  closely 
with  my  own  experience  that  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  the  same  enemies 
are  at  work. 

PERHAPS  IT  WAS  CUTWORMS. 

I  discovered  two  insects  playing 
havoc  with  a  lawn  that  I  thought 
ought  to  be  well  nigh  perfect,  from 
the  early  and  late  hours  attention 
that  it  received  in  the  way  of  water- 
ing, cultivating  or  fertilizing.  Yet 
these  brown  spots  would  appear  and 
for  some  time  I  was  surely  puzzled. 

But  one  day,  digging  out  dande- 
lion roots,  I  unearthed  an  ugly  worm 
In  one  of  the  spots.  The  dandelion 
was  healthy  and  the  grass  was  dead. 
Further  probing  proved  to  me  that 
wherever  there  was  a  ring  of  dead 
grass  there  was  one  or  more  worms. 
The  culprit  proved  to  be  the  larva 
of  the  cutworm,  well  known  to  all 
who  have  to  tend  gardens.  The 
mature  insects,  which  are  moths,  lay 
their  eggs  preferably  on  grass  blades. 
Hence  the  reason  for  the  lawn  in- 
jury. The  larvae  attack  the  grass 
and  eat  it  so  close  to  the  ground 
that  death  results.  Myriads  of  these 
larvae  may  be  in  the  grass  without 
one's  being  aware  of  their  presence. 

The  worms  become  very  juicy  and 
fat  and  correspondingly  ugly,  dirty 
and  greenish-black  in  color,  and 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 
Then  each  one  transforms  itself  into 
a  pupa — one  of  those  things  one  fre- 
quently digs  up  in  the  soil  that  look 
something  like  a  date  seed  but  is 
capable  of  wiggling  at  one  end  only. 
After  awhile  a  gray  night-flying 
moth  appears  and  the  process  of  egg 
laying  begins  again. 

While  these  interesting  phenomena 
are  taking  place,  your  lawn  just 
naturally  goes  from  bad  to  worse 
and  you  finally  dig  it  up  and  dis- 
cover that  most  of  the  wretches  have 
gone  in  search  of  "pastures  new." 

But  you  say,  "Why  didn't  you 
spray  the  lawn  with  one  pound  of 
arsenate  of  lead  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water  or  feed  them  a  genuine  meal 
of  bran  and  paris  green  and  mo- 
lasses?" 

Well,  just  because  there  was  al- 
ways a  fine  lot  of  children  around, 
both  ours  and  the  neighbors',  and  I 
thought  more  of  them  than  the  lawn. 
Then  there  was  a  pet  riding  horse, 
and  a  dog,  and  a  cat,  and  a  bevy  cf 
fowls,  so  why  take  any  chances? 
So  I  just  spaded  up  the  lawn  and 
picked  out  all  the  pupae  I  could  find 
while  they  wiggled  their  tail  and 
fed  them  to  the  chickens.  The  lawn 
was  then  dried  out  thoroughly  and 
disturbed  as  much  as  possible  to  ex- 
pose the  insect  life  to  all  kinds  of 
weather,  which  treatment  they  thor- 
oughly disliked. 

Finally  it  was  spaded  again,  ac- 
companied by  a  liberal  dressing  of 
barnyard  manure  and  re-sown.  A 
fine  lawn  was  again  secured  and  I 
forgot  all  my  grass  trouble  until 
something  else  happened. 

PERHAPS  rr  WAS  WHITE  GRUBS. 

This  time  it  was  the  back  lawn. 
The  same  general  conditions  pre- 
vailed, except  that  much  less  water 
was  applied.  Depriving  the  lawn  of 
water  seemed  to  favor  this  particular 
trouble,  as  the  injury  was  very  rapid. 
Observing  the  brown  condition  of  the 
lawn,  I  at  first  thought  it  was  due 
to  lack  of  water,  so  I  gave  it  a  good 
soaking.  Although  this  checked  the 
trouble,  it  was  far  from  a  cure.  An 
Insect  was  again  to  blame,  the 
"white  grub,"  one  of  the  most  un- 
canny looking  creatures  that  it  Is 
the  lot  of  the  gardener  to  encounter. 
It  lowers  its  large  brown  head  and 
pushes  forward  much  as  we  imagine 


a  "tank"  does  on  the  hattlefield, 
looking  equally  ferocious.  Ordinar- 
ily I  can  handle  worms  and  cater- 
pillars and  such  like  without  batting 
an  eye,  but  I  draw  the  line  at  these 
fellows.  They  have  the  nerve  to 
remain  in  this  ugly  condition,  feed- 
ing and  waxing  fat,  for  three  years 
before  emerging  as  beetles,  which 
during  the  months  of  May  or  June 
make  life  miserable  for  all  who  have 
their  windows  open  and  the  lights 
on.  It  is  the  grubs  that  eat  off  the 
roots  of  the  grass  just  below  thr 
surface  of  the  ground,  causing  tl.e 
brown  areas.  When  the  lawn  is 
raked  the  entire  grass  is  remr  ved 
from  the  patches,  leaving  the  ground 
bare. 

What  can  be  done  in  such  a  ^ase? 
If  the  area  is  small  and  the.  damage 
slight,  remove  the  sod  and  soil  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  and  replace  with 
fresh  soil.  When  the  entire  lawn  is 
affected,  dig  it  up  and  expose  and 
worry  the  pupae  which  live  in  earth 
case?,  which  are  destroyed  by  the 
process.  Turn  the  chickens  loose 
and  the  fun  they  have  scrapping  for 
the  bugs  is  akin  to  a  circusi  Hogs 
and  birds  will  also  destroy  them. 
Then  keep  the  ground  stirred  and 
plant  something  else  for  a  season, 
and  when  you  re-sow  trouble  num- 
ber two  will  be  over  and  you  will 
be  ready  to  tackle  the  next  one 
which  is  sure  to  come. 

SEND  FOR  A  DOCTOR. 

Now,  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to 
discover  which  of  these  time-killers 
is  playing  havoc  with  - your  lawn, 
but  then  again  you  may  not  and  we 
may  be  entirely  wrong.  If  you  still 
have  trouble  or  cannot  find  any 
bugs,  call  in  my  friend  Roland  Mc- 
Kee  of  your  own  home  town  and  if 
he  cannot  fathom  the  difficulty  di- 
rectly on  the  ground  then  you  surely 
have  just  cause  for  an  extended  in- 
vestigation. 

Berkeley. 


SEEDBED  MADE  OAT  CROP. 

A  pretty  good  crop  of  black  oats 
for  last  season,  the  dry  one.  was  the 
620  sacks  raised  by  A.  McCall  in 
Santa  ' Cruz  county  on  22  acres  of 
rolling  hill  land.  Some  of  the  oats 
were  so  tall  that  a  man  could  not 
reach  their  tops  with  his  hand.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  in  many 
sections  of  the  State  many  fields  of 
grain  were  not  harvested  for  lack  of 
heads.  Mr.  McCall  credits  his  suc- 
cess to  thorough  preparation  of  the 
seedbed  before  planting.  When  he 
plowed  six  inches  deep  before  the 
rain,  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  was 
dry.  A  three-horse  spike  harrow 
was  fitted  with  a  seat  on  a  heavy 
plank.  The  teeth  were  driven 
through  to  project  about  six  inches. 
Five  horses  pulled  this  over  the 
whole  field  twice  with  the  teeth  go- 
ing full  depth  and  Mr.  McCall  riding. 
This  was  followed  by  a  "bulldozer" 
made  by  spacing  three  old  railroad 
ties  parallel  and  about  three  inches 
apart  and  driving  drag  teeth  through 
two  of  them  so  they  projected  slant- 
ingly about  three  inches.  Two  weeks 
later  there  was  moisture  near  the 
surface  and  the  oats  were  drilled  in 
as  deep  as  possible  with  a  disk  drill. 
They  received  full  benefit  of  all  the 
rains.  

BI-SULPHIDE  FOR  CORN-EAR 
WORMS. 

Samuel  Haigh  of  San  Jose  writes 
us  that  he  failed  to  prevent  corn-ear 
worms  from  entering  the  cob,  al- 
though he  dusted  every  ear  twice 
(with  lead  arsenate  powder?)  about 
10  days  apart.  A  few  were  killed, 
but  others  managed  to  escape.  He, 
therefore,  resolved  to  try  bi-sulphide 
of  carbon.  This  effectually  settled 
them  and  does  no  injury  to  the 
grain.  He  used  a  spring  bottom  oil 
can  and  squirted  a  few  drops  Into 
each  ear.    This  saved  the  corn. 


A.  H.  Anderson  of,  Winters  has  20 
acres  of  Royal  apricots  that  look 
well  for  next  year's  crop.  Mr.  An- 
derson said  that  the  early  rains  were 
a  blessing  to  his  district.  Shothole 
fungus  was  very  light  this  year. 


"There  is  a  Rex  A^Osgi 

for  every  orchard  ^5**8 

trouble."  >Mb 

fit 

REX  SPRAYS   are  the  de-  1 

velopment   of    20   years  of 

Scientific    Investigation  and 

Development. 

REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
— THE  MOST  GENERALLY  USED 
SPRAY  — REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD, 
AN  ARSENICAL  POISON  FOR  KILLING 
LEAF  EATING  INSECTS,  CODLIN 
MOTH,  ETC.— REX  SUL-PASTE,  A  PROD- 
UCT OF  FINELY  DIVIDED  SULPHUR 
FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  SCAB,  MILDEW 
AND  OTHER  FUNGUS  TROUBLES— 
ALSO  RED  SPIDER  AND  OTHER  IN- 
SECTS.  REX  BORDEAUX  =  OILS  =  SOAPS 

California  Rex  Spray  Co. 

BENICIA,  CAL. 


-  "*HEX.  "Sl>l&iY&  -  The  Standard  for 20 ] years 


Losse 
Blenheim 

Apricots 

One  of  the  finest  'cots  in  existence. 

The  fruit  grows  to  a  uniformly  large 
size — is  of  finest  flavor  and  quality — and 
brings  a  big  price  in  the  market. 

We  offer  the  Genuine  Losse  Strain — 
budded  from  the  original  Losse  orchard. 

Write  for  further  information — also 
our  latest  price  list. 


That 
Produce 


Elmer  Bras  Nur s  er if 


"The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous" 

76  So.  Market  St.       San  Jose,  California 


LIME 


DOLLARS 


Applied   on  Soil 
Makes 

IP  USED  IN  FORM  OP 

Ground  Limestone  or  Agricultural  Hydrate 
PACIFIC  LIME  AND  PLASTER  CO. 

58  SUTTER  ST.  Free  Literature  on  Request  SAN  FRANCISCO 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 

"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  VISALIA 
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Cost  of  Handling  Grain  Reduced 


[Written  for  Paclfle  Bnral  Press.] 


Reducing  the  cost  of  handling 
grai»  from  thresher  to  mill  to  less 
than  2&  per  cent  of  the  charges  in- 
volved In  shipping  it  in  the  old- 
fashioned  sacks  is  the  record  made 
by  a  number  of  California  wheat 
and  barley  growers  this  year  who 
have  installed  metal  grain-storage 
bins  on  their  ranches  and  are  hand- 
ling their  grain  in  bulk. 

COSTS  OF  THK  SACK  METHOD. 

In  the  five  operations  of  handling 
the  grain  from  the  thresher  to  the 
mill  the  costs  by  the  sack  method  of 
handling  grain  as  outlined  by  George 
R.  McLeod,  manager  of  the  grain 
department,  Sperry  Flour  Company 
at  Stockton,  run  about  as  follows: 
Sacking  at  the  thresher,  sewing,  and 
picking  up  sacks  in  field  and  haul- 
ing to  pile  with  a  team  costs  about 
50c  per  ton.  Each  of  the  remaining 
four  operations  of  hauling  the  sacks 
from  the  pile  to  the  warehouse,  stor- 
age and  handling  in  the  warehouse 
and  to  the  freight  car,  transferring 
from  freight  car  or  river  barge  to 
mill  warehouse  and  from  warehouse 
to  binds  of  the  flour  mill  average 
about  35c  per  ton  per  handling,  mak- 
ing a  total  cost  for  the  five  handlings 
of  between  $1.90  and  $2  per  ton. 

COSTS  OF  TIIK  Bl  LK  METHOD. 

In  the  bulk  method  of  handling 
grain  on  the  average  wheat  or  bar- 
ley ranch,  the  first  operation  from 
the  thresher  to  the  tank  wagon  and 
storage  In  a  metal  grain  bin  on  the 
farmer's  own  place  will  cost  about 
20c  per  ton  and  each  of  the  remain- 
ing four  operations,  namely,  trans- 
ferring from  bin  to  wagon  or  truck 
and  elevating  into  a  grain  car  at  the 
railroad  siding;  unloading  car  at 
tide  water  to  barge  or  elevator;  and 
transferring  grain  from  warehouse 
or  barge  to  mills  will  average  not 
more  than  6c  per  ton  per  handling, 
a  total  not  exceeding  45c  per  ton  for 
the  entire  handling  at  the  highest 
cost. 

In  handling  grain  in  bulk  in  a 
large  way,  as  is  done  by  the  Morelng 
Brothers  of  Sacramento  county  on 
their  20,000-acre  wheat  ranch,  the 
cost  per  ton  by  the  bulk  method  has 
been  lowered  to  approximately  35c. 
This  is  an  indication  of  the  results 
achieved  by  carefully  planned  organ- 
ization and  facilities  to  handle  grain 
in  bulk. 

The  contrast  between  the  cost  of 
$2  per  ton  in  sacks  and  45c  per  ton 
by  the  bulk  method  is  an  indication 
of  the  tremendous  overhead  cost 
added  to  every  pound  of  wheat  raised 
in  California  which  is  traceable  to 
the  antiquated  methods  of  handling 
it,  which  dates  back  to  the  days  of 
'49.  These  tremendous  costs,  aside 
from  the  26c  sack  charge,  are  for 
labor,  which,  under  the  present  con- 
ditions, is  the  farmers'  greatest 
source  of  trouble.    It  could  be  used 


in  more  constructive  work  than 
"bucking"  grain  sacks  on  threshers, 
storage  piles,  freight  cars,  barges, 
and  warehouses. 

OTHER  LOSSES  INCIDENTAL  TO  SACKING 
GRAIN. 

The  above  mentioned  costs  do  not 
pretend  to  consider  another  phase 
of  loss  entailed  through  handling 
grain  in  sacks.  The  loss  due  to  leak- 
ing sacks,  weather  exposure  (and 
consequent  deterioration  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  grain),  consumption  and 
spoilage  by  rats,  mice  and  other  ver- 
min, fire  losses  and  theft  are  re- 
sponsible for  damage  approximating 
25  per  cent  of  the  grain  raised  in 
California. 

Under  the  present  conditions, 
where  every  grain  of  wheat  is  re- 
quired to  feed  this  country's  military 
forces  and  allies,  this  is  positively 
criminal.  It  is  a  condition  that  is 
almost  totally  eliminated  through  the 
storage  of  grain  in  metal  grain  bins 
and  the  bulk  handling  of  grain  in 
shipping  it  from  farm  to  mill. 

This  loss  of  wheat  by  handling  in 
sacks  is  illustrated  in  a  shipment  of 
2500  tons  from  steamer  to  barge 
consigned  to  the  Sperry  flour  mills 
at  Stockton.  There  was  an  actual 
deficiency  of  16  tons  in  this  one 
transfer,  which  Is  a  loss  of  .00625 
or  more  than  six-tenths  of  1  per 
cent.  Expressed  in  another  way, 
this  loss  amounts  to  12%  pounds 
per  ton.  Multiply  this  by  five  hand- 
lings and  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
real  concern  to  the  grain  raiser, 
shipper,  and  buyer^  and  this  hand- 
ling loss  does  not  include  inroads 
by  rats,  mice,  and  other  vermin, 
weather  damage,  fire  loss  and  theft. 

On  a  shipment  of  2500  tons  of 
wheat  in  bulk  made  coincidently 
with  2500-ton  lot  in  sacks  to  the 
Sperry  Flour  Company  at  Stockton, 
there  was  loss  of  only  1000  pounds, 
or  less  than  %  pound  per  ton;  ex- 
pressed in  percentages  by  the  deci- 
mal, .00025  per  cent;  or  by  the 
fraction,  25/1000  of  1  per  cent. 

METAL  GRAIN  BINS  SUCCESSFUL, 

Storage  of  grain  in  metal  grain 
bins  on  the  farmer's  ranch  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  chain  in  the  bulk 
handling  system.  These  metal  grain 
bins  have  been  used  successfully  by 
wheat  raisers  throughout  the  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  States,  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  and  are  beginning 
to  come  into  their  own  on  California 
ranches. 

Metal  grain  bins  are  made  in  vary- 
ing capacities  from  600  to  5500 
bushels  and  come  in  galvanized  iron 
sheets,  shaped  and  punched  to  fit. 
They  are  put  together  with  stove 
bolts  and  two  or  three  workmen  can 
erect  one  in  half  a  day.  In  case  of 
need,  they  can  easily  be  taken  down 
and  set  up  again  in  some  other  lo- 
cation. 


How  the  Farmers  Were  Outvoted 


To  the  Editor:  Something  seems 
to  be  necessary  to  complete  your  re- 
port of  the  recent  conference  on  farm 
labor,  called  by  the  State  Council  of 
Defense. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  re- 
ported in  favor  of  introducing  25,- 
000  Chinese  farm  laborers,  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  to  be  used  in 
farm  labor  only,  and  to  be  repa- 
triated at  the  end  of  the  term.  This 
resolution  was  beaten  by  a  vote  of 
10  noes  to  9  ayes.  Seven  of  the  ten 
noes  were  cast  by  salaried  officials 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments, employed  in  the  labor  bu- 
reaus, one  no  was  cast  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Labor  Council. 
None  were  farmers  or  connected  in 
any  way  with  farming.  The  ayes 
were  cast  by  actual  farmers. 

Just  why  a  farmers'  conference 
should  admit  these  non-farming  ele- 
ments is  not  explained  by  the  State 
Council  of  Defense.  Farmers  do  not 
intrude  upon  meetings  of  union 
labor.  If  they  did  and  outvoted  or- 
ganized labor  in  matters  of  policy, 
labor  loaders  would  resent  it. 

It  may  be  that  farmers  will  get 


tired  of  being  outvoted  in  their  own 
conferences  by  labor  intruders  and 
their  paid  servants  whom  they  sup- 
port by  taxation. — John  P.  Irish. 

[Of  course.  Why  farmers  do  not 
boycott  these  meetings  and  arrange 
their  own  assemblies,  which  will 
adequately  represent  the  facts  as 
they  see  them  and  declare  the  prin- 
ciples as  they  have  to  live  and  work 
with  them,  we  cannot  understand. — 
Editor.] 


P.  R.  P.  ITEM  SAVED  $20. 


One  item  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
made  A.  Anderson  of  Campbell  $20 
richer  recently.  Mr.  Anderson  has 
nine  seedling  English  walnut  trees 
along  the  roadside.  A  walnut  buyer 
offered  him  23c  and  actually  bought 
his  neighbor's  nuts  at  that  price. 
The  neighbor  does  not  read  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  but  Mr.  Ander- 
son saw  in  its  market  report  that 
the  nuts  were  worth  25c.  He  shipped 
them  and  received  a  check  for 
$231.25,  which  is  $20  more  than  he 
would  have  received  at  the  local 
buyer's  price. 


te  jEhgine 

Selected  by  over 
150,000  Tarmers 


ECORDS  made  by  over  150,000 
practical  farmers  buying  over 
$10,000,000  worth  of  Fairbanks- 
Morse  "Z"  Farm  Engines  have  never 
been  equaled  in  Engine  history. 

Demand,  as  they  did: 

L  Fairbanks-Morse  Quality. 

2.  Economy  in  first  and  fuel  cost, 
and  low  upkeep. 

3.  Simplicity  and  Staunch  Durability. 

4.  Light-weight,  Substantial,  Fool-proof. 

5.  Gun-barrel  Cylinder  Bore. 

6.  Leak -proof  Compression. 

7.  Complete  with  Built-in  Magneto. 

8.  More  than  Rated  Power. 


You  Also  Get  Service 
from  your  Local  Dealer 

Your  local  dealer  has  just  the 
type  "Z"  lor  your  needs  in  stock 
— waiting  for  you.  Buy  from 
him.  He  is  prepared  to  give 
prompt  delivery  and  personal 
service  right  where  you  live. 


The  3  and  6  H.  P.  sizes 
are  built  to  use  kerosene, 
distillate,  stove  oil,  tops  or 
gasoline.  The  l1  i  H.P.  size 
uses  gasoline  only. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

CIlACcl^O    "  Manufacturers 


THE  WAR  IS  OVER 

BUT  THE  FOOD  SCARCITY 
IS   GREATER  THAN  EVER 

What  will  You  Plant  Next  Year? 

■ 

You  must  soon  decide  upon  your  next  garden  and  field 
crops,  and  the  best  guide  at  this  time  is  the  latest  edi- 
tion of 

California  Vegetables,  in  Garden  and  Held 

BY   K.   I.  WIGESON 

The  long  winter  evenings  are  with  us— why  not  take  the  opportunity  to  study  up 
the  best  way  to  grow  and  make  the  most  out  of  your  soil?  Whether  you  wish  to 
produce  beans,  beets,  potatoes,  celery,  cucumbers,  corn,  melons,  onions,  tomatoes,  rhu- 
barb, squashes,  turnips— or  any  parden  or  field  crop — you  need  this  book.  It  Is  a 
handsome  volume  of  over  300  pages,  well  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth,  and  will  be  sent 
to  your  addresB  for  %'i  per  copy  postpaid. 

Make  yourself  a  Christmas  present — you  will  get  an  enjoyable,  an  inlert'sUiig  and 
a  practical  book. 
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Will  You  Plant  Barley  or  Wheat? 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Stocks  of  barley  reported  on  hand 
by  6352  firms  in  the  United  States 
aggregated  27,560,565  bushels.  The 
Pacific  Coast  reported  14,389,282 
bushels,  of  which  13,618,619  are  in 
California.  This  is  almost  exactly 
half  of  that  in  the  entire  United 
States.  Reports  from  53  60  firms  Oc- 
tober 1,  1917  and  1918,  show  that 
their  stocks  include  nearly  two  and 
three-quarters  million  bushels  more 
than  a  year  ago,  and  the  increased 
holdings  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  bush- 
els. B.  J.  •  Luke,  manager  of  the 
Sperry  Flour  Co.  at  Stockton,  gives 
a  summary  of  the  barley  situation 
about  as  follows:  There  is  no  de- 
mand for  barley  except  what  the 
Government  takes  occasionally.  About 
the  first  of  November,  1918,  barley 
at  Port  Costa  wouldn't  bring  two 
cents.  In  the  middle  of  November 
the  heavy  48-pound  barley  had 
raised  to  $2.35  due  to  Government 
buying,  partly  to  ship  to  Scandi- 
navia for  human  food.  This  buying 
has  again  ceased.  With  removal  of 
the  wheat-flour  substitutes  ruling, 
the  barley-flour  market  is  absolutely 
dead,  with  considerable  stocks  on 
hand.  No  more  will  be  made  for  an 
indefinite  time.  Due  to  the  motor- 
ization of  farming  and  city  trans- 
portation, the  demand  for  rolled  bar- 
ley for  feed  is  not  over  half  what  it 
was  a  year  ago.  (See  Power  De- 
partment of  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 
The  Stockton  mills'  sales  of  rolled 
barley  in  August,  1917,  were  over 
three  million  pounds.  Their  sales  in 
August,  1918,  were  about  one  mil- 
lion pounds.  Light  feed  barley, 
which  comprises  most  of  the  Cali- 
fornia crop,  can  scarcely  get  any 
price.  Dealers  do  not  want  it  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  Food 
Administration  regulations.  The 
brewery  demand  is  sleeping  and  may 
never  wake  up.  The  Qnly  hope  for 
use  of  the  crop  seems  to  be  in  feed- 
ing it,  chiefly  to  hogs.  Here  again 
barley  has  been  losing  out  because 
"mill-run"  feeds  were  cheaper  per 
ton,  if  not  per  feed  value.    "If  the 


SUTTER  BASIN  BEANS. 

Of  the  30,000  acres  of  beans 
planted  in  1918  on  reclaimed  land 
in  Sutter  Basin,  2000  acres  were 
farmed  by  the  Sutter  Basin  Co.  and 
the  rest  by  about  150  tenants,  the 
company  doing  most  of  its  plowing 
by  tractors.  The  yield  turned  out 
only  60  per  cent  of  what  was  ex- 
pected, and  that  60  per  cent  must 
be  hand-picked.  Ten  thousand  acres 
were  on  land  that  had  never  been 
farmed  before,  and  this  will  be 
planted  to  grain  or  other  crops  than 
beans  next  year.  The  small  grow- 
ers are  rather  discouraged,  espe- 
cially on  the  higher  lands,  which 
do  not  produce  so  well  as  the  lower 
areas.  It  was  a  dry  year  at  the 
start;  vines  made  pretty  fair  growth 
but  set  only  a  few  beans.  Then  the 
September  rain  started  them  grow- 
ing and  they  set  a  heavy  crop,  which 
was  destroyed  by  four  successive 
nights  of  frost  in  early  November. 
The  whole  area  has  been  singularly 
free  from  insect  pests.  A  few  thrips 
and  red  spiders  appeared,  but  they 
were  not  serious  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  roadside  weeds,  where  they 
ordinarily  multiply.  No  weevils  were 
found,  probably  due  to  the  lateness 
of  planting  here. 


RICE  HARVEST  WAGES. 

Wages  for  the  Princeton  Ranch 
rice  harvest  are  given  us  by  J.  H. 
Ryan,  who  was  recently  working 
there.  Unskilled  laborers  received 
$3.50  to  $4,  teamsters  $3.50  to  $4, 
drivers  for  the  rice  binders  $4.50  to 
$5,  "trouble  shooters"  to  take  care 
of  seven  or  eight  auxiliary  engines 
each  on  the  rice  binders  $7  to  $9, 
bundle  pitchers  $4,  sack  sewers  $5 
to  $6,  sack  buckers  $6,  separator 
man  $8.  Board  and  lodging  are  fur- 
nished in  addition.  At  that,  one 
of  the  four  threshers  was  laid  up 
for  lack  of  a  crew. 


The  sweet  potato  business  is  on  a 
thriving  basis  around  Turlock. 


Government  continues  buying,  bar- 
ley may  stay  about  $2  to  $2.25," 
says  Mr.  Luke.  "If  not,  I  can't  see 
any  future  for  it  over  $1.50." 

What  about  wheat?  A  profitable 
price  is  fixed  for  all  that  will  be 
sown  this  fall.  The  Government 
wants  us  to  raise  a  big  crop.  This 
is  especially  true  of  California,  which 
has  always  of  recent  years  trans- 
ported great  quantities  of  wheat  and 
wheat  products  hither  from  the 
East.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  figures  for  stocks  on 
hand  October  1,  as  reported  by  12,- 
979  firms,  total  195,997,839  bush- 
els, of  which,  according  to  Norman 
F.  D'Evelyn  of  the  Sperry  agricul- 
tural department,  California  has  only 
3,408,745  bushels,  or  about  1.7  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

Normal  consumption  of  wheat  in 
California  is  figured  at  5.6  bushels 
per  capita,  0.3  bushels  above  the 
average  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  On  a  population  estimate  of 
3,119.412.  and  after  deducting  10 
per  cent  for  the  voluntary  reduction 
from  normal  requirements,  Califor- 
nia consumption  will  this  year  be 
about  15,722,000  bushels  plus  about 
780.000  bushels  for  seed.  This  year's 
production  in  California  is  figured  at 
6,240,000  bushels.  About  10,262,- 
000  bushels  must  be  brought  in  from 
outside  for  our  own  consumption. 
Patriotism  would  demand  that  we 
should  at  least  grow  what  we  eat, 
and  our  pocketbooks  surely  demand 
the  same  thing  for  the  year  1918- 
1919. 


It  contains  the  sign- 
ed statements  of  many  ranchers 
who  tell  how  they  are  becoming  wealthy 
in  the  famous  Santa  Cruz  Valley  near 
Tucson,  Arizona.  About  80%  of  all  pro- 
ducts consumed  in  the  valley  are  shipped 
in  from  California.  The  rich  mining 
camps  and  the  city  of  Tucson  (25,000 


pay 

fancy  prices  for  all  farm  products 
Local  farmers  are  getting  rich.  A  very 
limited  amount  of  land  with  water  (su- 
burban to  Tucson)  may  be  had  at  $150 
an  acre  on  long  time  terms.  Best  farm- 
ing opportunity  in  America.  Land  sell- 
ing fast 

Write  for  fully  illustrated  booklet  today 

Edwin  R.  Post  Company 

Tucson,  Arizona 


Water 


Water  is  the  one  thing  essential  to  the  home — 
water  when  and  where  you  want  it — day  or  night — 
all  the  year  'round. 

A  Pacific  Redwood  Tank  and  Pipe  Line  is  the 
essential  thing  to  bring  the  water  to  the  home.  The 
cost  for  installation  is  less  than  you  think,  and  the 
cost  of  upkeep  is  almost  nothing. 

Your  home  on  the  farm  is  not  complete  without 
water,  convenient,  for  use  as  needed. 

Tell  us  about  your  water  supply,  distances, 
heights,  etc.,  and  we'll  give  you  an  estimate  for  a 
tank  and  pipe  line. 

Our  engineers  are  at  your  service. 

Write  us  as  soon  as  you  read  this. 


^  PACIFIC  TANK  ^PIPE  CO^ 


THE    STANDARD    SINCE  68 


15  Pine  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


911  Trust  and  Savings  BIdg. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 
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their  experiences  and  trouble*. 
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FIGURING  TRACTOR  DEPRECIA- 
TION. 

In  the  Middle  West  the  lite  of  a 
tractor  averages  around  eight  years 
In  California  five  years  is  more 
nearly  the  average  on  account  of  our 
longer  seasons,  harder  soils,  more  se- 
vere use,  according  to  Prof.  J.  B. 
Davidson  of  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis. 

Supposing  a  man  has  $4,000  in- 
vested in  a  tractor,  the  Interest 
might  be  figured  at  $280  and  the 
annual  depreciation  at  $800,  making 
a  total  of  $1.0 SO  per  year.  Now 
if  he  works  the  machine  200  days  in 
the  year  and  keeps  it  in  repair,  de- 
preciation may  be  charged  at  the 
rate  of  $5.40  per  day.  If  he  runs  it 
only  70  days  in  the  year,  deprecia- 
tion will  have  to  be  charged  at  the 
rate  of  $15.43  per  day.  The  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  longer  use  of  the 
machine  is  $10.03  per  day  of  income- 
producing  operation. 

The  daily  running  expenses  of 
such  a  tractor  would  be  about  as 
follows: 

Distillate.  30  gallons  at  11c...  $3. 30 

Lubricating  oil    1.50 

Repairs  (estimated)    1.00 

Engine  driver  (average  for  sea- 
son)  5.00 


Daily  expense  total  $10.80 

The  total  daily  cost  of  a  70-day 
run  would  be  $26.23.  including  the 
depreciation.  The  total  daily  cost 
of  a  200-day  run  would  be  $16.20, 
including  depreciation.  The  200-day 
run  is  actually  $10.03  per  day 
cheaper,  all  costs  considered,  than 
the  70-day  run. 


STEEL  OR  CHILLED  IRON  PLOWS. 


A  steel  plow  share  costs  four  or 
five  times  as  much  as  a  chilled  iron 
share,  according  to  a  representative 
of  the  Oliver  Plow  Co.,  which  makes 
both.  The  steel  share  is  best  where 
a  keen  edge  is  required  as  in  cutting 
alfalfa  roots,  etc.  A  chilled  share 
is  best  where  the  soil  is  gritty  or 
gravelly  and  the  most  wear  occurs. 
It  is  made  by  pouring  iron  onto  a 
cold  surface,  thus  "chilling"  it.  This 
makes  it  so  hard  that  it  is  almost 
brittle,  but  if  excessive  sudden 
shocks  are  avoided  it  does  not  break 
and  it  wears  longer  than  a  steel 
share.  "Temper  checks"  on  the  sur- 
face show  that  it  has  been  tempered 
as  highly  as  possible.  A  chilled  iron 
moldboard  will  scour  after  standing 
a  winter  in  the  ground,  while  a 
steel  share  would  be  pitted  with 
rust  on  account  of  its  carbon  con- 
tent. A  "soft  center"  moldboard  is 
made  of  three  layers  welded  to- 
gether, the  wearing  surface  being 
tempered  to  the  limit,  the  middle 
layer  being  soft  to  cushion  the  shocks 
which  might  otherwise  break  the 
hard  surface.  The  under  layer  is 
harder  than  the  center.  A  "crucible 
moldboard"  is  of  a  single  layer.  It 
may  be  identified  by  tapping  with 
the  point  of  a  knife.  The  point  will 
frequently  stick  on  the  surface  of 
the  crucible  moldboard  but  will  slip 
off  from  the  others. 


RENEWING  AUTOMOBILE 
LICENSE. 


To  renew  your  automobile  license, 
detach  the  upper  half  of  the.  "Cer- 
tificate of  Registration"  you  have 
been  carrying  in  a  metal  container 
in  the  driver's  compartment  of  your 


car,  sign  It  on  the  face  only,  and 
send  it  to  the  State  Motor  Vehicle 
Department  at  Sacramento  only,  with 
the  -same  annual  fee  you  paid  last 
year.  Detach  the  upper  half  along 
the  line  of  perforations  between  it 
and  the  lower  half  (which  is  a  "No- 
tice of  Transfer").  Do  not  cut  it  in 
two.  Keep  the  lower  half  in  the 
metal  container.  Do  not  ask  the 
Department  for  a  Certificate  of  Reg- 
istration, as  no  such  certificates  are 
being  mr.:led  out  for  renewal  of 
licenses. 

TRUCKLOAD  OF  HOGS  IN  MOUN- 
TAINS. 

Sixty-eight  hogs  were  better  off 
riding  in  a  motor  truck  125  miles, 
including  the  San  Benito  Pass,  than 
they  would  have  been  in  the  cor- 
rals near  Coalinga  in  Kern  county 
recently.  N.  P.  Mascovich  was  mov- 
ing his  ranch  equipment  and  stock 
to  a  ranch  near  Gilroy,  using  a  five- 
ton  truck.  Eighty  pigs  and  hogs 
were  left  in  the  corral  on  one  trip 
recently,  but  coyote  trapping  has 
languished  on  account  of  the  war 
and  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Mascovich 
he  found  coyotes  had  gotten  twelve 
of  the  hogs,  including  a  big  boar. 
He  loaded  the  sixty-eight  onto  his 
truck  in  the  evening  and  prot  them 
across  without  loss  during  the  night. 
A  dozen  of  them  weighed  over  200 
pounds  each.  The  rest  were  small 
shoats.  A  double  deck  was  built  on 
the  truck,  both  decks  having  solid 
beds  and  solidly  enclosed  sides  12 
inches  high.  An  open  space  of  4 
inches  was  left  above  the  sideboards 
of  the  lower  deck.  The  shoats  were 
stacked  in  outrageously,  but  owing 
to  the  coolness  of  the  night  none 
was  lost.  Mr.  Mascovich  recalls 
times  when  twenty  hogs  would  be 
too  much  of  a  load  on  account  of 
heat.  He  also  notes  that  if  you  are 
hauling  hogs  in  the  summer  and 
have  engine  trouble  in  one  of  the 
sunlit  canyons,  the  hogs  had  better 
be  turned  loose  at  once  than  after 
an  hour  or  two.  because  in  the  for- 
mer case  they  will  unload  themselves 
while  otherwise  they  would  have  to 
he  unloaded  by  the  truck  driver. 
There  is  not  much  danger  with  rea- 
sonable loads  so  long  as  the  truck 
keeps  moving  and  creating  a  breeze 
over  the  hogs. 


CORN  HARVESTING  MACHINERY. 

One  firm  in  Stockton  sold  45  corn 
binders  and  nine  corn  shredders  for 
the  1917  crop.  They  sold  about 
eight  binders  and  no  shredders  this 
year,  though  they  have  a  consider- 
able number  in  stock.  This  slump 
is  due.  according  to  the  manager  of 
this  concern,  partly  to  the  attempt 
of  users  to  make  the  machines  do 
too  much,  and  partly  to  the  reluc- 
tance of  workers  to  use  machines  at 
all.  Asiatic  laborers  generally  pre- 
fer hand  methods  of  doing  their 
work  rather  than  machinery. 

NO  TRACTOR  CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE. 

The  item  in  our  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 2,  "Gas  Engine  Machines  Are 
Abused."  has  given  the  impression 
to  many  people  that  the  University 
of  California  offers  a  correspondence 
course  in  tractors.  The  course  men- 
tioned is  for  automobiles;  a  charge 
of  $7  is  to  be  paid  by  each  student. 
This  covers  the  cost  of  text  books. 


Tractor  Production  Has  Jumped  Tremendously 

A  report  as  of  June  30,  1918,  from  every  tractor  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States  was  made  in  August  to  the  office  of  Farm  Equipment 
Control  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  pursuant  to 
the  Presidential  proclamation  of  May  14,  1918.  It  shows  that  29,670 
tractors  were  manufactured  in  1916;  62,742  in  1917;  and  58,543  in  the 
first  half  of  1918.  The  total  tractors  manufactured  in  the  two  and  a 
half  years  was  150,955.  Of  these,  30,464  were  sold  to  exporters  in  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  more  than  half  of  that  number  having  been  sold 
in  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1918.  More  than  half  of  the  total 
two  and  a  half  years'  production  was  sold  to  American  users  in  1916 
and  1917. 


We   Manufacture   Levelers   for   Any   Power   From   6   Bonn   to    a    7ft   H.    F.  TmrMr 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 


of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  lough  for 
horses  and  Freanos  to  tackle,  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now 
being  uscti  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by 
contractors — saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE  SEND  THEM  ON  THREE  DATS'  TRIAL. 

80  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one.  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist 
raises  and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

YOU  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog.  J-600.  which  is  full-  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Manufacturers  of 

Sure  Pop  Almond  Duller  and  Separator,  3  sizes;  MrOarvln  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 
any  size;  Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Special  Har- 
rows, Baker  Clips,  Clevises;  and  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks.  We  sell 
the  Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader. 


THE  SMALL  FARM  TRACTOR 
,    AT  A  SMALL  PRICE 

\  $  6 50.  HERE  / 


flj  4-  Cylinders  Selective  Gear  Drive,  3-Speed  Transmission.  Hyatt  M 
Hi  Roller  Bearings.   Adjustable  driver's  seat  and  controls  on  the  rear.  *■ 
HJ  Dsnbie  exbaust  piped  to  the  Ball  Gears,  keeping  them  always  clean.  flH 
|H  Built  by  tbe  eldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  tractors  in  the  Hi 
H  United  States. 

K  Will  do  the  work  of  four  good  horses  and  H 
H    coats  but  15c  an  hour  to  operate.     No  ■ 

■  special  implements  to  buy — uses  your  horse-  ■ 

■  drawn  tools  and  works  right  up  to  the  trees.  ■ 

■  The  Avery  by  reason  of  its  patented  California  Lugs  is  guaran-  Wj 
I  teed  to  work  in  Sand  or  Mud.  It  is  the  simplest  tractor  built — all  ■ 
I  parts  in  plain  sight  and  get-at-able.  Don't  keep  farming  in  the  old  I 
I  way — save  yourself  and  family  a  lot  of  hard  work. 

I  Get  a  5-10  Avery— Now  Only  $650  Here. 

i  Terms  if  desired — we  can  make  immediate  delivery  if  you  order  at  once. 
Write  and  let  us  tell  you  how  an  Avery  will  enable  you  to  get  a  bigger  and  better 
yield  with  less  work  at  a  smaller  cost—  ._. 

Address  Department  {") 

Avery  Company  of  California 

Fred  Poss,  President 

67-69  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 

There  is  a  Size  Avery  Tractor  to  Fit  Every  Size  Farm 
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TBACTOR  RUNS  THRESHER. 

A  Yuba  12-20  tractor  keeps  six- 
teen men  and  four  wagons  busy  on 
A.  L.  Roddick's  Ventura  bean 
thresher  in  Monterey  county  with 
ordinary  beans.  The  thresher  has  a 
capacity  of  about  a  sack  per  min- 
ute of  any  variety  of  beans  when 
they  are  in  good  threshing  condi- 
tion. The  tractor  was  belted  to  it 
at  a  distance  of  about  45  feet  when 
observed  recently  threshing  rather 
moist  Kentucky  Wonder  beans.  The 
thresher  truck  wheels  were  set  in 
holes  in  the  ground,  but  no  stakes  or 
braces  seemed  necessary  on  it  or  the 
tractor  to  keep  them  from  pulling 
toward  each  other. 


ENGINES  ON  RICE  BINDERS. 


Auxiliary  engines  are  being  used 
on  all  rice  binders  on  the  Prince- 
ton Ranch  in  Colusa  county  to  re- 
lieve the  draft  stock  from  the  labor 
of  operating  the  machines.  Three 
or  four  horses  keep  a  binder  going- 
all  day  even  on  soft  ground,  whereas 
more  would  be  required  without  the 
engine,  more  slippage  of  the  bull 
wheel  would  occur,  more  rice  would 
be  lost  during  such  slippage;  and  on 
the  first  round  in  each  check  more 
rice  would  be  knocked  down  by  the 
additional  horses  or  mules.  Two 
men  at  a  cost  of  $7  to  $9  per  day 
keep  the  sixteen  binder  engines  in 
repair  and  busy. 


CHARGE  FOR  TRACTOR  PLOWING. 

To  the  Editor:  What  does  it  cost 
to  »hire  tractor  plowing  done? — Sub- 
scriber. 

[It  varies  with  size  of  field,  size 
of  job,  kind  of  soil,  condition  of 
soil,  time  of  year,  and  depth  of 
plowing.  With  loamy  soil  in  San 
Joaquin  county,  Ed  Powers  says  $2 
per  acre  for  six  inches  deep  to  $2.50 
for  eight  or  nine  inches  deep  is  a 
common  charge  now.] 


TRUCKS  DELIVER  PROMPTLY. 

Owing  to  the  present  uncertain 
freight  deliveries,  the  Daniel  Hayes 
Company,  H.  J.  Small,  manager,  of 
Chowchilla,  has  just  ordered  from 
the  Killefer  Manufacturing  Company 
a  shipment  of  heavy  tractor  chisels\ 
and  cultivators  weighing  some  six 
tons,  to  be  delivered  by  auto  truck 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Chowchilla  at 
a  charge  of  $220,  as  against  a 
freight  charge  of  $91. 


ENGINE  TROUBLES  LOCATED. 

The  most  concise  and  pointed 
statement  of  gas  engine  troubles  and 
their  causes  that  we  have  seen  is  a 
folded  sheet  issued  by  the  Avery  Co. 
of  Peoria,  111.,  entitled  "One  Hun- 
dred Questions  and  Answers  to  Trac- 
tor Troubles."  Apparently  it  is 
printed  to  be  distributed  free  to  all 
applicants. 


POWER  NOTES. 


A  record  has  recently  been  kept 
by  dealers  in  Haynes  automobiles  on 
the  occupations  of  their  customers. 
Of  1643  such  customers,  331  were 
farmers — over  20  per  cent.  Every 
mile  of  improved  highway  such  as 
California  has  in  abundance  adds  to 
the  market  for  high-class  automo- 
biles among  farmers. 

Have  your  spark  plug  porcelains 
been  breaking  unduly?  It  is  prob- 
ably because  you  screw  their  lock 
nuts  down  so  tightly  that  when  ex- 
panded by  engine  heat  there  is  noth- 
ing for  them  to  do  but  break. 

A  Ford  car  recently  observed  was 
going  very  steadily  by  jerks.  •  All 
monkeying  with  the  spark  plugs  and 
coil  boxes  seemed  of  no  avail.  Kero- 
sene dripped  into  the  commutator 
lubricating  cup  cleared  the  dirt  from 
contact  surfaces  and  cut  out  the 
jerks. 

About  two  things  are  responsible 
for  all  tractor  grief  —  jareles.-ness 
and  dirt. 

If  the  tractor  costs  anything,  it 
costs  too  much  to  overload.  Get  a 
size  that  won't  need  to  be  over- 
loaded. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  disappointed 
tractor  customers  are  disappointed 
because  they  did  not  know  what  they 
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Why  a  Case  Tractor  Is 
More  Profitable 

THE  number  of  working  days  for  an  advanced  trac- 
tor like  the  Case  10-18  is  rapidly  increasing.  Men 
thought  of  tractors  principally  forplowingtwenty-six 
years  ago,  when  we  first  began  to  build  motor  tractors. 

In  later  years,  with  the  introduction  of  our  smaller  sizes, 
men  were  satisfied  with  a  maximum  of  30  days'  use  per  year. 

But  war-time  conditions  have  brought  about  changes  not 
only  in  the  mechanical  development  of  tractors,  but  in  their 
adaptation  for  multiplied  uses. 

More  Ways  to  Use  Your  Tractor 


Our  latest  and  best  small 
tractor,  the  10-18,  is  purposely 
designed  for  maximum  use.  It 
is  adaptable  for  all  kinds  of 
work.  It  represents  years  of 
study  in  the  field,  dozens  of  ex- 
tensive investigations. 

The  Case  10-18  is  small  and 
compact.  It  weighs  little  more 
than  a  team  of  horses.  Its  length 
is  102  inches,  width  56  inches 
and  height  54%  inches.  It  turns 
in  a  22-foot  circle,  and  can  get 
around  easily.  It  goes  through 
a  small  gate  or  door  and  easily 
shares  the  road  with  other 
vehicles. 

While  rated  at  10  horsepower 
on  the  drawbar,  it  develops 
nearly  14.  While  rated  at  18  on 
the  belt,  it  .develops  up  to  24. 
This  reserve  power  makes  it 
ever  ready  for  an  emergency. 

There  are  dozens  of  improve- 
ments in  this  Case  10-18.  For 
instance,  it  has  a  one-piece  main 
frame,  with  a  four-cylinder  en- 
gine mounted  crosswise.  This 
frame  construction  affords  a 
dust-proof  housing  for  the  rear 
axle,  bull  pinion  shaft,  trans- 


mission and  the  bearings  for 
these  parts.  It  also  provides  a 
base  for  the  motor. 

This  type  of  construction 
brings  rigidity.  It  minimizes 
vibration  and  prevents  disalign- 
ment  of  gears,  which  are  all  cut 
steel  and  fully  enclosed.  Thus 
we  multiply  strength,  reduce 
weight  and  conserve  power. 

Another  feature  is  its  econom- 
ical consumption  of  kerosene. 
It  has  a  Case  Sylphon  Thermo- 
stat which  controls  the  cooling 
system  and  insures  complete 
combustion  of  kerosene.  And  it 
prevents  raw  fuel  from  passing 
by  the  pistons  and  diluting  oil 
in  the  crank  case. 

An  improved  air-washer  de- 
livers clean  air  to  the  carbure- 
tor. No  grit  nor  dust  gets  into 
the  cylinders  to  minimize  their 
efficiency  and  shorten  their  life. 

Our  illustrated  booklet  de- 
scribes all  the  advanced  ideas  in 
the  new  Case  10-18. 

We  will  gladly  send  a  copy 
free.  Or  it  may  be  obtained  of 
a  Case  Dealer. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

1426  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A.  (sil) 
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Hauling 


Bates  Steel  Mule  Model  D 

F.  T.  Briles,  S.  Cal.  Distributor 

214-216  No.  Log  Angeles  St., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Branch  House — 110  Main  St..  Porterville, 
Cal. 

TERRITORY  OPEN  FOR 

Ar.PN.Tg 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 
Agricultural  Investigation.  Drainage.  Legs' 
Engineering  and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali 
*nd  Marsh  Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Management  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects.    Soil  Survey*. 

VI  «rTTKR  ST..  RAN  FRANCISCO 


wanted  and  did  not  know  what  they 
were  getting. 

As  a  gas  engine  does  not  have  the 
great  reserve  power  that  horses  can 
occasionally  exert,  it  is  very  desir- 
able to  have  a  low  gear  in  the  trac- 
tor by  which  we  can  pull  slowly  out 
of  extra  hard  or  extra  soft  places. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


KROGH 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


PUMPS 


absolutely  hydraulically  and  automatically 
water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 
Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  inch  diameter  and  up 

<  Write  for  Bulletins  

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Branch  Sales  Office  at  LOS  ANGELES 


P Purpose*  New             ■    ^       Fittings  and  ■  ~A 

NEW                               and  ■  Valves 

Threads*  UBed  W          Special            H  «sj 

Couplings  Screw  Fittings 

Hot  Casing  Made  to  . 

Asphaltnm  Order  V 
Dipped 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 
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Field  Crops. 

Rice  growers  have  been  prohib- 
ited by  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion from  piling  bags  of  rice  along 
the  highway. 

The  celery  area  in  California  for 
the  season  of  1918-19  is  reported  at 
300  acres,  as  compared  with  5500 
acre*  for  the  season  of  1917-18. 

It  is  thought  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  the  threshing  outfits  in 
the  vicinity  of  Manteca  to  handle 
the  large  tonnage  of  beans  produced 
there  this  year. 

The  Sutter  Basin  in  Sutter  county 
is  now  entirely  surrounded  by  ade- 
quate levees  and  will  not  be  over- 
flowed this  year,  according  to  Man- 
ager George  P.  Maddock. 

Among  people  who  are  taking  a 
most  rational  method  of  selling  their 
barley  are  A.  C.  and  S.  Franscionl 
of  Monterey  county,  who  have  bought 
a  number  of  hogs  to  feed. 

A  number  of  sales  of  the  1918 
crop  of  barley  was  recently  made  in 
Merced,  it  is  reported,  at  $2  per 
cwt.  net  to  the  growers.  The  grain 
was  shipped  to  Port  Costa. 

The  cotton  boll  weevil  is  said  to 
thrive  best  in  countries  where  the 
cotton  is  watered  by  rain,  as  in  the 
Sonth.  It  is  claimed  that  irrigated 
districts  are  comparatively  immune. 

The  Manteca  Canning  Co.  ex- 
pected to  finish  its  season's  run  this 
week,  having  packed  100,000  cases 
of  tomatoes  as  the  wind  up  of  the 
season.    The  prices  have  been  high. 

An  experiment  has  been  success- 
fully conducted  on  heavy  adobe  rice 
land  near  Winters  which  seems  to 
demonstrate  that  broom  corn  can  be 
utilized  as  a  crop  for  rotation  with 
rice. 

Approximately  75,000  acres  of 
wheat,  said  to  be  the  largest  single 
area  of  grain  in  California,  is  to  be 
planted  in  the  northern  part  of  Tu- 
lare Lake  Basin  on  the  south  side  of 
King's  River. 

Word  from  Salt  Lake  says  that 
the  beet  growers  of  the  intermoun- 
tain  region  received  this  year  $7,- 
000,000  for  their  output.  It  is  es- 
timated that  3,000,000  sacks  of  sugar 
were  produced. 

The  acreage  of  cauliflower  and 
broccoli  in  San  Mateo  and  Los  An- 
geles counties  is  estimated  to  be 
4600  acres  for  the  season  1918-19, 
as  compared  with  6400  acres  for  the 
season  1917-18. 

The  Spreckels  Sugar  Company  ad- 
vises growers  of  beets  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Manteca  factory  to  begin 
preparing  their  land  at  once.  Plant- 
ing, it  says,  should  be  done  in  De- 
cember and  January. 

Although  the  Gridley  rice  mill 
was  greatly  increased  in  capacity 
this  year,  it  is  unable  to  handle  all 
the  rice  offered.  No  drop  in  the 
price  of  rice  is  expected  because  of 
the  signing  of  the  peace  armistice. 

A  record  for  rice  production  was 
made  by  the  Dodge  Rice  Company  at 
Chico  when  27,000  sacks  were 
threshed  and  placed  in  the  ware- 
house within  48  hours.  The  crop 
will  amount  to  about  150,000  sacks. 

The  acreage  of  peas  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  will  be  nearly  600,  the 
cantaloupe  acreage  about  10,000, 
and  the  lettuce  acreage  about  2500, 
according  to  the  estimate  made  by 
Secretary  Ozawa  of  the  Japanese 
Farmers'  Association  of  Brawley. 

The  first  carload  of  this  season's 
celery  to  leave  Antioch  went  East 
this  week  via  the  Santa  Fe.  The  sea- 
son is  later  than  last  year.  Prices 
are  better  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season;  the  price  hitherto  has  been 
about  25c  a  dozen,  reaching  40c  by 
Christmas. 


Beet  growers  are  having  difficulty 
in  obtaining  seed  for  next  year's 
planting.  It  is  announced  that  the 
plant  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Sugar 
Co.,  located  at  Hamilton  City,  can- 
not operate  next  year  because  of 
inability  to  get  seed  for  planting 
and  because  of  labor  shortage. 

There  are  lots  of  beans  in  the 
warehouses  of  southern  San  Joaquin 
county,  according  to  Ed  Powers  of 
Manteca,  and  they  are  in  good  shape. 
They  are  about  40  per  cent  teparies, 
30  per  cent  red  Mexicans,  10  per 
cent  Lady  Washingtons,  10  per  cent 
blackeyes,  and  the  rest  of  other 
varieties. 

The  Government  is  taking  all 
solid-packed  canned  tomatoes  and  a 
large*  quantity  of  extra  standards 
and  those  packed  in  puree  from 
whole  tomatoes,  according  to  H.  Clay 
Miller,  purchasing  agent  for  the  Food 
Administration.  All  canned  toma- 
toes packed  with  puree  from  tomato 
trimmings  have  been  released  for 
civilian  use. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  potato  acre- 
age of  the  State  is  found  in  the  delta 
regions,  where  the  yield  has  this 
year  been  good.  Nevertheless,  the 
yield  per  acre  shows  a  falling  off  of 
10  bushels  from  that  of  1917.  The 
percentage  "grown  for  the  market" 
is  80  per  cent — a  new  determination 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  per- 
centage of  the  corn  crop  of  Califor- 
nia cut  for  ensilage  is  now  53  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  48  per  cent 
last  year.  The  yield  per  acre  for 
grain  shows  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  three  bushels.  The  total 
production  in  the  United  States  is 
2,754,807,000  bushels,  as  against 
3,159,494,000  in  1917. 

For  the  wheat  crop  of  1917  the 
farmers  of  this  country  received  an 
average  price  of  $2.05  per  bushel; 
for  1916,  $1.44;  for  1915,  98c;  1914, 
99c;  1913,  79c,  as  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  In  the 
past  year  State  averages  (excluding 
States  producing  less  than  1,000,000 
bushels)  ranged  from  $1.83  per 
bushel  in  Utah  to  $2.66  in  South 
Carolina. 

Santa  Maria  has  a  five  million 
dollar  bean  crop  and  Lompoc  a  three 
million  one.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press 
correspondent  noticed  the  threshers 
at  work  on  Sunday  as  he  passed 
through,  as  not  a  day  could  be 
spared  in  these  times  of  harvest. 
In  the  bottoms  lima  beans  did  not 
set  well  this  year  for  some  reason, 
though  they  gave  normal  returns  on 
the  hills.  One  man  in  the  Carpin- 
teria  district  threshed  400  sacks  of 
limas  from  33  acres  last  year.  This 
year  he  only  harvested  58  sacks  from 
the  same  acreage. 

The  prices  paid  for  picking  cotton 
this  year  average  $1.18  in  North 
Carolina,  $0.99  in  South  Carolina, 
$1.05  in  Georgia,  $1.34  in  Florida, 
$0.92  in  Alabama,  $0.96  In  Mississ- 
ippi, $1.04  in  Louisiana,  $1.25  in 
Texas,  $1.28  in  Arkansas,  $1.31  in 
Tennessee,  $1.57  in  Oklahoma,  and 
$2  in  California.  These  prices  are 
per  100  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  In- 
cluding short  and  long  lint  and  sea 
island,  and  have  been  ascertained  by 
the  cotton  crop  specialist  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  Estimates.  In  1896 
the  United  States  average  price  for 
picking  upland  cotton  was  44c. 


Deciduous  Fruits  and  Nuts. 

A  critical  inspection  of  the  or- 
chards of  Sutter  county,  recently 
made,  shows  the  trees  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

California's  commercial  crop  of 
apples  is  estimated  to  be  3,337,000 


EMBARGO  ON  RAISINS  IS  LIFTED 

The  embargo  on  raisins  has  been  lifted  by  agreement  between  the 
War  Trade  Board  and  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  it  was 
announced  here  today.  This  action  will  release  thousands  of  tons  of 
California  raisins  for  exportation  to  Canada  aijd  abroad. 


Ice  Cream  Freexer 


Your  Wife 
Should 
Be  Considered 

Mr.  Farm  Owner: 

You  may  have  fitted  up  your  farms 
and  out-buildings  with  electric,  labor- 
saving  devices,  but  have  you  considered 
the  lady  of  the  house? 

An  electrically  driven  washer,  mangle, 
vacuum  cleaner  and  other  household 
devices  will  greatly  lessen  her  work  and 
add  to  her  comfort. 

A  few  words  to  your  lighting  com- 
pany suggesting  as  a  preference  G-E 
MOTORS  will  repay  you  for  the 
trouble. 


Washing  Machine 


Vacuum  Cleaner 


H  H.  P.  G-E  Motor 


General  Electric  Company 


Los  Angeles  Office : 
Corporation  Bldg. 


San  Francisco  Office 
Rialto  Bldg. 


The  Farmer's  Concrete  Mixer 

Sheldon  Batch  Type  Mixer-Prices  ^11 50  to  $120  00 


The  Sheldon  was  designed  especially  for  the  Ranch 
or  Farm.  Highly  praised  by  users  all  over  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Farmers  everywhere  call  it  the  ideal  mixer. 
Small  enough  to  be  easily  moved— big  enough  to  keep 
six  men  busy.  Low  in  price.  Build  your  own  concrete 
irrigation  ditches,  laterals,  tan ks,  troughs,  floors, 
foundations,  walks,  buildings,  etc.,  with  a  Sheldon 
Batch  Type  Concrete  Mixer.  To  make  it  easy  for  you 
to  get  a  Sheldon  Mixer  we  now  hav«  a 

Big  Stock  of  No.  4  Sheldon  Mixers 
(like  the  picture)  at  the  Pacific  Coast 
Warehouse,  and  we  can  make 1 

Quick  Shipment  From 

San  Francisco 

We  paid  tba  freight  la  Ban  FraacJaco — roc  lire  time 
and  freight  expense  if  70a  boy  now.  Shipped  set  ap  ready 
for  instant  use.  .Sold  direct  to  700  on  strong  guarantee. 
Thirty  days  trial  privilege.  No  other  lika.it.  talented. 
Mixes  3  dure  fee*  a  minute.  One  man  can  operate  it,  bat 
it  wit]  keep  six  men  bus7.  Continuous  chain  drive,  tilting 
dump,  clutch  pulle7,  lS-oaage  steel  barrel,  all  parts  guar- 
anteed. Does  work  equal  to  1400  mixers.  Write  for  catalog 
now — shows  sd  styles— hand  and  power,  on  legs,  skids, 
and  wheels,  with  or  without  engine. 


Sheidon  Manufacturing  Company 

Box  79g 


Vi"  pSS^rVfH  on 
Arat  amaJI  job.  Tikei 
i  ■       hr  oat  of  eaaerete, 
ftUk»  poaaiblt  lho»«  minj 
■        u    1        SBmI  Iqipfof.mrnU  Lhal  add  a 
Nehawka,  Neb.    uoeb  to  tfa«  value  of  y«ur  .and 


farmers  and  Fruit  Growers,  Attention! 

Order  your  Trees  NOW  from  the  biggest  and  best  nursery  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.    Reliability  counts. 

(Fifty  years  in  business— 1000  acres  In  nursery.) 

After  November  15  we  will  be  shipping  every  day  to  California. 

PEARS  PAY.  "Chester  Ferguson,  of  Yakima,  Washington,  realized 
an  average  of  $2,016  per  acre  for  pears  this  year."    PLANT  PEARS. 

Write  for  our  big  descriptive  catalogue  and  prices  for  trees  delivered 
to  your  nearest  railway  station,  freight  paid. 

Agents  wanted  to  represent  us  in  each  locality.  Address 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY,  SSS 
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boxes,  as  against  a  production  in 

1917  of  3,630,000  boxes. 

Great  Britain's  Food  Controller 
has  Jus*  announced  that  he  is  ar- 
ranging for  an  early  importation  of 
apples  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Henry  Markarian,  president  of  the 
California  Fig  Growers'  Association, 
a  recognized  expert  on  the  fig  in- 
dustry, died  at  Fresno  last  week  of 
influenza-pneumonia. 

California's  production  of  pears  in 

1918  is  84  per  cent  of  normal,  indi- 
cating a  crop  of  about  3,600,000 
bushels.  The  quality  was  not  up  to 
the  average,  being  only  87;  a  high 
medium  grade  representing  100. 

A  Government  inspector  has  con- 
demned 50  per  cent  of  the  Ander- 
son (Shasta  county)  prune  crop  on 
account  of  so  much  being  damaged 
by  the  early  fall  rains  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  receive  them. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  a  fruit  frost  sta- 
tion will  be  established  in  Chico 
during  the  coming  spring.  Thje  pur- 
pose of  the  service  will  be  to  warn 
orchardists  of  threatening  frosts. 

The  nurseries  of  Nevada  county 
are  preparing  for  the  1919  season  by 
announcing  large  stocks  of  young 
trees.  Several  nurseries  are  com- 
peting for  the  local  business,  and 
expect  to  make  shipments  to  other 
points. 

Government  requirements  in  prunes 
have  been  practically  taken  care  of, 
according  to  H.  Clay  Miller,  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration. It  is  expected  soon  that 
all  prunes  not  actually  taken  by  the 
Government  will  be  released. 

A  considerable  amount  of  pruning 
of  prunes  and  apricots  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley, and  fall  irrigation  started.  The 
ground  needs  filling  up  and  this 
operation  will  not  be  neglected  be- 
cause of  the  rain.  Recent  frosts  have 
made  It  safe  to  go  right  ahead  with 
the  work. 

The  State  Commissioner  of  Hor- 
ticulture fssued  a  warning  to  the 
prune  and  apricot  growers  of  the 
State  to  prepare  for  a  heavy  infes- 
tation of  pear  thrips  during  the  year 
1919.     During  the  past  season  the 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Common  variety   21c  per  lb. 

Smooth  Peruvian   30c  per  lb. 

Hairy   Peruvian   40c  per  lb. 

SELECTED  SEED 

Delivery  to  you  by  prepaid  Freight 
Delay  buying  until  you  have 
compared  my  samples  with 
seed  others  offer. 

E.  F.  SANGUINETTI 

YUMA  ARIZONA 


thrips  have  been  more  abundant 
than  for  many  seasons  past,  and  the 
early  fall  rains  are  favorable  to  its 
hibernation. 


Citrus  and  Semi-Tropical. 

Six  to  eight  cents  per  box  is  be- 
ing paid  for  orange  picking  in  Tu- 
lare county. 

Fig  men  will  meet  in  Visalia  for 
a  three-day  conference  with  Prof. 
I.  J.  Condit  of  the  University  of 
California,  beginning  December  12. 

Help  in  the  citrus  belt  of  the 
Porterville  district  is  very  scarce. 
The  fruit  is  ripening  rapidly  because 
of  the  cool  nights,  and  the  output 
is  limited  only  by  the  amount  of 
help  available. 

Navel  orange  sales  on  the  Eastern 
market  this  season  are  much  below 
the  prices  received  for  Valencias, 
and  while  indications  are  for  much 
better  returns  than  in  former  years, 
much  depends  on  quality. 

The  citrus  season  on  Tulare 
county's  55,000  acres  is  almost  a 
continuous  one.  The  gathering  of 
the  grapefruit  followed  the  late  Va- 
lencia crop,  and  now  the  navel  har- 
vest is  under  headway,  this  crop 
ripening  from  two  to  three  weeks 
earlier  than  usual  owing  to  the  warm 
rains  and  bright  sunshine  of  early 
October. 

It  is  reported  that  some  olive 
growers  in  the  Porterville  district 
who  some  time  ago  joined  the  Cali- 
fornia Olive  Growers'  Association 
have  announced  their  intention  of 
refusing  to  deliver  their  fruit  to 
association  plants,  affirming  that 
under  the  form  of  contract  signed 
by  them  they  are  no  longer  members 
of  the  association.  Local  orchardists 
also  say  the  injunction  recently 
granted  to  the  association  was  only 
temporary  and  that  the  validity  of 
the  contract  is  to  be  attacked  in  the 
courts. 


Grapes. 

The  shipment  or  table  grapes  has 
practically  ceased,  the  late  rains 
and  frost  destroying  what  few  re- 
mained. 

The  first  car  of  Emperor  grapes  to 
leave  Exeter  brought  $1,500  net  in 
New  York  after  express  charges  of 
$960  were  paid  on  the  shipment. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  erection  of  a  cottonseed  oii 
mill  at  Bakersfield  is  being  talked  up. 

The  Kirkman  Nurseries  of  Fresno 
are  preparing  another  tract  of  land 
in  Madera  county  for  planting  to 
nursery  stock  this  winter. 

Grain  shippers  must  secure  inspec- 
tion of  shelled  corn  and  wheat  sold, 
by  Federal  grades,  for  each  inter- 
state shipment  from  or  to  an  inspec- 
tion point. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Impe- 
rial Valley  Beekeepers'  Association 


/  BeemanGardenTractor 


$3I5' 

I  H.V.CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 


IT  PLOWS,  HARROWS,  CULTIVATES 
AND  DRIVES  A  PUMP 

  Send  for  Catalog   


724  VAN  NESS  AVE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


DAY   AND  NIGHT 

Layne  &  Bowler 

I  rrigation  Pumps 

are  on  trie  job 

Ask  for  latest  circular — No.  25 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

»00  SANTA  FE  AVE.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


was  held  at  El  Centro,  November 
12.  The  attendance  was  large  and 
the  organization  bids  fair  to  be 
most  successful. 

The  campaign  for  rodent  control 
is  being  vogorously  prosecuted  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Ranchers  and 
stockmen     are     co-operating  with 


County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
George  L.  Wright. 

The  bill  stopping  liquor  sales  un- 
til the  army  demobilizes  has  gone  to 
the  President  for  signature.  The 
bill  would  stop  sales  of  distilled, 
malt,  or  vinous  beverages  June  30, 
1919.  and  thereafter  during  the  war 
and  demobilization. 


Announcement 
Laughlin  Tractor 


THIS  TRACTOR,  THAT  CREATED  SUCH 
FAVORABLE  COMMENT  AT  THE  LOS 
ANGELES  TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION  IN 
SEPTEMBER,  IS  NOW  READY  FOR  DE- 
LIVERY AND  ORDERS  ARE  BEING  BOOKED 
BY  J.  W.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  THE  PIONEER 
AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
COAST,  WHO  HAVE  TAKEN  OVER  THE 
ENTIRE  FACTORY  PRODUCTION. 

SEE 'EM!  SEE 'EM! 

NOW  ON  HAND  AT 

J.  W.  LEAVITT  &  CO. 


Pacific  Coast  Distributors 


1701  Van  Ness  Ave. 
San  Francisco 


105  So.  Figueroa 
Los  Angeles 


Are  you  a  farmer  of  Today 

or  a  farmer  of  Yesterday- 

HORSES  ARE  GOOD  BUT 

TH<Iieveiand  Tractor 

IS  BETTER- 

All  farmers  are  going  to  make  money  the  next  three  years,  but  some 
are  going  to  make  more  than  others — the  difference  is  between  the 
horse  and  tractor.  Write  to  us  and  we  will  show  the  difference  and 
tell  you  how  the  tractor  will  make  money  for  you. 

F.  H.  STOW. 


The  wide  range  of  uses  to  which  the  Cleveland  Tractor  is  adapted  is  due  to  its  many 
unique  features.  Among  these  are  its  great  pulling  power:  its  staunch,  sturdy  build:  its 
ease  of  driving,  ease  of  steering,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  lays  its  own  tracks  and  makes 
a  complete  turn  inside  of  twelve  feet. 

Protect  Yourself— Order  Now 

F.  H.  STOW  TRACTOR  CO. 


PULLS  A  SIX-HORSE 
LOAD. 

DDKS  TITE  WORK 
OF  NINE  HORSES. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
2072=76  CENTER  STREET 


WILL  WORK 
ON 

Al  l,  KINDS  OF 
GROUND. 


Berkeley 


California 
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WAR  CREATE 

THIS 

AMERICA'S  GREATE 


750  High  Class  Breeding  Animals 

AT  YOUR  OWN  PRICE 

Including  all  the  famous  producers  and  prize  winners  in  the  herds. 
Animals  that  money  could  not  buy  from  us  in  anything  but  a 
dispersal  sale. 


TAGUS  R 


DECEMBER 


TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  10th 

WE  WILL  SELL 

90   REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

For  several  years  we  have  subjected  our  Holstein  herd  to  the 
most  severe  culling,  throwing  out  every  single  animal  that  did 
not  measure  up  to  our  standard.  As  a  result  the  herd  that  will 
?reet  you  on  sale  day  is  one  of  which  we  may  feci  justly  proud. 
The  milking  cows  will  show  for  themselves,  through  their  many 
splendid  official  records,  and  the  splendid  families  represented 
in  their  breeding. 

Of  our  heifer  herd,  from  calves  up  to  bred  heifers,  we  can  con- 
scientiously say  that  we  believe  no 
breeding  farm  with  a  herd  of  equal 
size  can  show  better.  Buyers  want- 
ing heifers  from  two-year-olds  down 
should,  in  justice  to  themselves,  make 
it  a  point  to  be  at  this,  sale. 
Among  the  many  splendid  individuals 
to  be  sold  are : 

TWO  26-LB.  THREE-YEAR-OLDS 

and  five  of  their  offspring. 
34  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  bred  to 
King  Sadie  Vale  Rose,  son  of  King 
Korndyke  Sadie  Vale. 
FOUR  DAUGHTERS  of  King  Segis 

Pontiac  Jannek,  two  of  them  out  of 

a  27.96-lb.  senior  three-year-old. 
12  DAUGHTERS  of  King  Sadie  Vale 

Rose. 

12  GRANDDAUGHTERS  of  Korn- 
dyke Queen  De  Kol's  Prince,  91 
A.  R.  O.  daughters  with  records  up 
to  over  35  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and 
over  1000  lbs.  in  one  year. 

8  DAUGHTERS  of  Sir  Holland 
Gamp,  sire  of  the  25-lb.  two-year- 
old,  El  Dorado  Winifred. 

2  DAUGHTERS  of  King  Segis  Pon- 
tiac Zella. 

FIFTEEN  OTHER  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  with  records  up 
to  over  25  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 

KING  SADIE  VALE  ROSE 

will  himself  be  sold,  and  his  breeding  and  individuality  entitle 
him  to  a  place  at  the  head  of  a  high-class  breeding  herd.  He  is 
by  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale  and  out  of  a  27.98-lb.  daughter  of 
a  32.41-lb.  cow,  and  has  an  average  of  33.82  lbs.  butter  in  7  days 
for  his  three  nearest  dams. 

A  SPLENDID  SELECTION  OF  YOUNG  BULLS  will  in- 
clude sons  of  "King"  out  of  dams  up  to  over  26  lbs. 

EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 
TO  BE  A  BREEDER. 
NO  ANIMAL  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 


We  Will  Lease 

in  tracts  of  20  acres  and  up,  on  liberal  and 
attractive  terms,  to 

SUCCESSFUL  AND 
RESPONSIBLE  PARTIES 

the  entire 

TAGUS  RANCH 

The  richest,  most  productive,  best  watered 
and  equipped 

6000-ACRE  RANCH 

in  California.  Located  in  Tulare  county,  five 
miles  north  of  the  city  of  Tulare,  on  the  main 
cement  State  highway.    Apply  to 

Pacific  States  Corporation 


(Owners) 

At  office  on  ranch,  or  write  P.  O.  Box  D, 
Tulare,  Cal. 


WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  11th 

WE  WILL  SELL 

200  REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  HOGS 
200  HIGH  GRADE  POLLED  ANGUS  COWS 
100  HIGH  GRADE  SHORTHORN  COWS 
15  REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULLS 
3  SHORTHORN  BULLS 

THE  DUROCS  offer  a  splendid  selection  of  breeding  and  show 
animals  of  most  highly  approved  blood  lines,  noteworthy  for 
the  great  uniformity  of  breeding  throughout  the  herd. 
Twenty  proven  brood  sows  will  be  sold,  every  one  of  which 

we  can  recommend  as  the  sort  of  sow 
that  regularly  farrows  large  litters  .of 
strong,  uniform  pigs,  and  every  one  of 
them  will  be  a  big  money  maker  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  fortunate  enough 
to  buy. 

CALIFORNIA'S    DEFENDER,  the 

senior  herd  sire,  is  in  the  sale.  As  all 
Duroc  breeders  know,  this  famous 
boar  was  Junior  Champion  at  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  and 
his  worth  as  a  breeding  boar  is  fully 
up  to  his  show  ring  performance.  He 
is  vigorous,  a  sure  breeder,  and  a  boar 
that  any  man  might  own  with  pride 
and  profit. 

More  than  150  daughters  and  sons  of 
California's  Defender  will  be  in  this 
sale,  making  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  the  securing  of  liberal  drafts  of 
this  great  blood.  Those  wishing  to 
establish  high-class  breeding  herds  will 
find  here  the  animals  fit  for  the  purpose. 

THE  POLLED  ANGUS 


The  200  cows  in  this  sale  represent 
the  tops  from  several  hundred  head  of 
our  range  breeding  cows,  those  that 
we  thought  below  the  standard  for  this  great  sale  now  being  on  their 
way  to  the  block.  We  feel  safe  in  asserting  that  California  stockmen 
have  never  before  had  such  a  grand  opportunity  to  found  range  herds 
of  these  hardy  and  profitable  cattle.  The  entire  Angus  breeding  herd 
had  an  85  per  cent  calving  record  last  year,  with  not  a  single  death 
from  disease. 

The  15  registered  bulls  are  from  the  best  Aberdeen  Angus  tribes,  rug- 
ged, typey  individuals,  young  but  have  already  seen  range  service,  and 
they  are  the  pick  of  a  larger  number  until  recently  in  service. 

THE  SHORTHORN  COWS 
The  100  head  of  grade  Shorthorns  are  mostly  reds  and  roans,  all  young 
cows,  and  the  pick  from  a  very  large  number,  the  balance  going  to  the 
fattening  yards. 

FOR  THE  BUYER  OF  A  FEW  HEAD 
While  most  of  these  cows  will  be  sold  in  car  lots,  we  have  made  espe- 
cial provision  for  the  buyer  who  wants  only  a  few  head  and  will  sell 
a  substantial  number  of  the  cows  individually. 
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PPORTUNITY 

OURS! 

ARM  AUCTION  SALE 


'IT  TULARE, 
,11  CALIFORNIA 

11-12-13,  1918 


$50,000worth  of  thehighest 

class  farm  equipment  and  imple- 
ments  for  every  kind  of  crop 

In  first-class  condition,  some  of  them  not  now  obtainable  new  at 
any  price. 


THURSDAY,  DEC.  12th 

We  Will  Sell 

17  REGISTERED  PERCHERON  AND  BELGIAN  MARES. 
16  REGISTERED  PERCHERON  AND  BELGIAN  STALLIONS. 
100  HIGH  GRADE  BROOD  MARES,  WORK  HORSES,  AND  MULES. 

We  shall  part  with  nothing  more  reluctantly  than  with  our  good 
horses,  for  they  have  been  an  especial  pride  with  us.  Our  regis- 
tered stallions  and  mares  have  been 
frequent  and  consistent  winners  on 
the  show  circuit  wherever  shown,  and 
their  breeding  is  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence. 

We  confidently  believe  that  we  have 
both  stallions  and  mares  that  are  not 
excelled  anywhere  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  for  our  foundation  stud  was 
chosen  only  after  thousands  of  miles 
of  travel  and  inspection  of  a  very  large 
number  of  animals. 
Our  grade  brood  mares  and  work 
stock  are  high  class,  practical  ■  farm- 
er's animals,  that  have  proven  their 
worth  right  on  this  ranch  in  our 
every-day  operations. 
We  feel  sure  that  this  sale  comes  at  a 
time  when  it  will  be  particularly  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  wish  to  buy 
horses.  Beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt  the  draft  horse  business  in  the 
United  States  has  now  entered  upon 
one  of  its  most  prosperous  eras,  but  it 
is  up  to  every  raiser  of  horses  to  breed 
the  sort  that  will  meet  the  most  desir- 
able market  demands.  Buyers  will  find  the  right  sort  in  this 
sale  in  wide  selection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

For  ten  years  the  6000-acre  Tagus  Ranch  has  been  devoted 
to  intensive  agriculture  and  breeding'  of  purebred  livestock,  pro- 
ducing only  the  best. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  that  end  no  expense  or  endeavor 
has  been  spared,  and  as  a  result  the  TAGUS  RANCH  occupies 
a  position  of  undisputed  primacy  with  respect  to  its  PUREBRED 
DAIRY  CATTLE,  BEEF  BUI.I.S,  SWINE,  STALLIONS  and 
BROOD  MARES,  and  MODERN  FARM  MACHINERY  and 
EQUIPMENT. 

This  development  has  reached  it9  culmination  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Hulctt  C.  Merritt's  son.  Hulett  C.  Merritt,  Jr.. 
who,  at  the  moment  when  the  fulfillment  of  their  ideals  was 
being  realized,  answered  the  call  of  our  country  and  is  now 
en  route  overseas. 

No  one  could  be  found  to  take  his  place,  and  Mr.  Merritt 
was  therefore  confronted  with  two'  alternatives,  and  only  two. 
He  could  try  to  keep  matters  in  their  present  style  until  his  son 
should  return  to  take  up  his  work  again,  or  he  could  dispose 
of  the  stock  and  equipment  which  they  had  accumulated  through 
their  careful  development. 

Many  reasons  made  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Merritt  to  give  to 
the  Ranch  the  careful  and  constant  attention  which  its  high 
standards  required.  To  this  problem  Mr.  Merritt  could  make 
but  one  answer. 

At  this  time,  when  waste  in  any  form  increases  the  difficulties 
of  accomplishing  the  common  task.  Mr.  Merritt  could  not  permit 
so  much  essential  material  to  lie  idle.  Therefore  he  authorized 
me  to  conduct  a  complete  dispersion  sale. 

In  all  my  extended  experience  I  have  never  known  a  sale 
which  presented  so  many  opportunities,  which  livestock  breeders 
and  farmers  may  turn  to  their  own  advantage,  and  made  pos- 
sible by  careful,  intelligent  breeding  and  by  unstinted  expendi- 
ture. 

C.  L.  HUGHES, 

Sales  Manager. 


FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  13th  wiEwL'LLL 

$50,000  WORTH  OF  HIGH  CLASS  FARM  EQUIPMENT 
AND  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  FOR  EVERY  KIND  OF  CROP. 

Only  the  most  modern  equipment  and  implements  of  the  best 
manufacture  have  ever  found  a  place  on  Tagus  Ranch,  and  our 
extensive  and  intensive  farming  operations  have  called  for  a 
very  broad  variety  of  implements. 

All  of  the  equipment  and  implements  in  this  sale  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  purchase,  and  they  are  in  first-class  condition.  Many 

of  the  most  useful  items  are  still  in  the 
original  crates  and  cases  in  which  they 
came  from  the  jobbers  and  manufac- 
turers, so  suddenly  did  we  halt  our 
farming  operations  when  the  decision 
was  made  to  hold  this  sale. 
The  space  of  this  announcement  is  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  give  a  complete 
list  of  the  equipment  and  implements 
to  be  sold,  but  a  few  of  the  items  are 
as  follows : 

30  Bain  and  Studebaker  Wagons,  most 
of  them  absolutely  as  good  as  new, 
and  many  of  them,  particularly  the 
heavier  Bains,  not  to  be  had  new  except 
from  the  very  largest  jobbing  centers. 
24  Plows,  3,  4,  and  5-gang  Plows,  Disk 
Plows,  Engine  Plows,  Road  Plows, 
Special  Purpose  Plows,  all  of  the  very 
best  makes. 

Beet  Implements,  including  Drills  and 
Beet  Pullers. 

Hay  Mowers,  Bunch  and  Buck  Rakes, 
Tedders,  Loaders,  Stackers. 
Potato  Cultivators,  Diggers,  and  other 
special  machinery. 

A  long  list  of  cultivators,  seed  drills, 
gasoline  engines,  and  other  items. 
5  15-35  h.p.  Sandusky  Tractors,  in  first-class  condition,  and  ready 
to  go  right  ahead  the  day  you  get  them  home.  Also  2  Bull  Tractors. 


TAGUS  RANCH  is  five  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Tulare,  Tuiare  County,  California/on  main  cement  State  Highway.  Tagus 
Switch,  a  shipping  point,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  is  right  on  the  Ranch. 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS  may  be  had  at  Hotel  St.  Maxon,  Tulare;  Hotel  Johnson,  Visalia;  Hotel  Kings,  Hanford,  all  of 
which  are  within  convenient  distance  by  auto.   Motor  busses  will  leave  Hotel  St.  Maxon  and  Hotel  Johnson  on  days  of  sale, 

CATALOGS  IN  PREPARATION.  WRITE  YOUR  REQUESTS  TO  THE  SALES  MANAGER. 

Owners:  PACIFIC  STATES  CORPORATION 


AUCTIONEERS: 

Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades, 
Harold  B.  Rhoades, 
Los  Angeles. 


HULETT  C.  MERRITT,  Pres.    HULETT  C.  MERRITT,  JR.,  Vice-Pres. 
Tagus  Ranch,  Box  D,  Tulare,  Cal. 


SALES  MANAGER: 

C.  L.  Hughes, 
211  Ochsner  Bldg., 
Sacramento. 
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The  Future  of  the  Dairy  Industry 

Jlty  R.  X.  Davis,  Associate  County  Farm  Adviser,  Fresno.] 


The  dairyman  has  never  been  considered  a  diplomat,  but  he  and  his 
products  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  war.  The 
questions  of  food  and  foundation  stock  are  going  to  be  as  important  as 
territorial  or  indemnity  problems.  Dairy  products  will  stand  at  the  top 
of  the  list  of  foods  needed  from  this  country,  and  breeding  stock  will  be 
required  in  large  numbers  to  build  up  the  depleted  herds.  The  period  of 
greatest  prosperity  for  the  dairyman  is  ahead  of  him. 


The  world  war  is  working  great 
changes  which  will  materially  affect 
American  dairymen.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  says:  "The  con- 
tinental dairy  countries  imported 
much  of  their  feed  before  the  war. 
The  war  brought  about  a  reduction 
of  such  shipments.  There  was  not 
enough  ocean  tonnage  to  be  spared 
for  hay  and  concentrates  because 
guns,  powder  and  human  food  were 
the  urgent  military  needs.  At  the 
same  time  armies  and  civilian  popu- 
lation had  to  have  more  meat,  so 
dairy  cattle  were  killed  to  supply 
this  demand  because  there  was  not 
feed  enough  to  keep  them  alive. 

"Because  of  this  slaughter  of  dairy 
animals  abroad  and  because  of  the 
decrease  in  European  milk  produc- 
tion per  cow.  the  demand  on  this 
country  for  butter,  cheese  and  con- 
densed milk  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  continues  to  grow.  Our 
exports  are  limited  apparently  only 
by  the  available  space  in  ships. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  our 
dairy  imports  have  decreased  while 
our  exports  of  butter  have  jumped 
700  per  cent,  cheese  2600  per  cent 
and  condensed  milk  1600  per  cent." 

PEACE  WILL  NOT  CAFSE  DEMAND  TO 
CEASE. 

As  soon  as  the  first  crop  is  har- 
vested after  the  war,  foreign  nations 
will  be  able  to  care  for  themselves 
as  regards  grain.  "Not  so  with 
dairying,"  says  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  "It  takes  a  long  time 
to  develop  dairy  herds  and  a  still 
longer  time  to  increase  the  number 
of  dairy  herds  so  as  to  supply  the 
world's  needs." 

There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe 
where  the  people  have  enough  dairy 
products.  In  round  numbers,  the 
cattle  of  France  had  decreased  from 
14,800,000  on  December  31,  1918.  to 
12,200.000  on  December  31.  1917 — 
a  decrease  of  2.600.000  head.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, there  is  not  the  faintest  doubt 
but  that  the  decrease  in  cattle  In 
the  European  countries  that  have 
been  at  war  represents  as  big  or  a 
bigger  percentage  than  that  of 
France.  To  quote  Carl  Vrooman, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
we  have  the  following,  written  be- 
fore peace  was  declared: 

"The  dairy  herds  of  the  old  world 
are  depleted  to  an  appalling  degree, 
and  we  shall  find  the  world  with  a 
demand  for  dairy  products  two-fold, 
four-fold,  ten-fold  greater  than  the 
supply.  Europe  will  come  to  us  with 
outstretched  hands  and  say.'  We  must 
have  milk;  give  us  canned  milk; 
give  us  dry  milk;  give  us  butter; 
give  us  cheese;  give  us  dairy  cat- 
tle; give  us  animals  to  build  up  our 
dairy  herds  again.'  And  unless  we 
have  stimulated  the  production  of 
dairy  products  and  have  increased 
our  supply  of  dairy  animals  far  be- 
yond anything  in  the  past,  we  will 
be  utterly  unable  to  supply  this  de- 
mand." 

HOME  CONSUMPTION  WILL  INCREASE. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  by  the 
end  of  the  present  century  there  will 
be  a  density  of  population  in  the 
United  States  of  about  200  people 
per  square  mile.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  about  li5  people,  and  that  of 
Europe  is  about  120  people.  And  it 
has  been  prophesied  that  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  present  century  there  will 
be  a  wheat  shortage  of  400.000,000 
bushels.  One  only  has  to  think  how 
the  population  of  the  United  States 
has  increased  during  the  last  decade 
and  of  the  present  wheat  shortage  to 
realize  the  possible  accuracy  of  these 
estimates. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  the 
dairy  industry?  Livestock  consume 
feeds  which  are  not  fit  for  human 
consumption  and  convert  them  into 
indispensable  human  food.  Although 


these  inedible  products  may  be  con- 
verted into  human  food  by  other 
kinds  of  livestock,  the  dairy  cow  is 
the  most  efficient  of  them  all  and 
will  produce  larger  amounts  of  hu- 
man food  in  a  given  time.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  beef  cow 
cannot  be  profitably  grown  except 
where  range  or  other  cheap  forage 
may  be  had,  and  therefore  the  cat- 
tle industry  on  the  small  farm  must 
be  confined  to  the  dairy  or  dual  pur- 
pose cow. 

Owing  to  the  by-products  of  the 
dairy  being  so  very  profitable  when 
fed  to  hogs  and  the  value  of  alfalfa 
as  feed  in  the  dairy  and  pig  indus- 
try, the  dairy  cow.  hog  and  alfalfa 
combination  seems  both  feasible  and 
profitable  on  the  average  California 
farm.  By  feeding  the  skim  milk  to 
the  pigs  and  growing  sorghums  for 
silage,  alfalfa  being  available,  one 
can  compound  an  excellent  ration  for 
the  pig  and  dairy  cow  with  only  a 
limited  amount  of  grain.  The  re- 
quired grain  can  easily  be  produced 
along  with  the  alfalfa  and  silage. 

RETAINING  THE  SOIL  FERTILITY. 

The  growing  of  grain  or  any  other 
product  of  the  soil  suitable  for  hu- 
man food  rapidly  decreases  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  The  dairy  cow 
and  pig  will  return  this  fertility  to 
the  soil. 

The  grain,  vineyard  and  orchard 
men  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  grow- 
ing crops  which  remove  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  without  replacing  the  fer- 
tility. It  is  true  that  expensive 
commercial  fertilizers  can  be  applied 
to  the  depleted  soil,  but  this  will  not 
replenish  the  organic  matter  and 
humus  which  is  so  very  essential  for 
its  physical  condition.  This  can  only 
be  replaced  by  applying  vegetable 
matter  or  manure.  When  farm  prod- 
ucts are  fed  to  livestock,  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  fertility  is  returned 
to  the  soil.  The  person  who  advo- 
cates the  shipping  of  California  feeds 
to  be  fed  to  livestock  in  other  States 
is  not  advocating  good  agricultural 
principles,  to  say  the  least. 

OBSTACLES  TO  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY. 

Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  milk 
produced  in  the  United  States  goes 
into  the  making  of  butter  and  41  per 
cent  is  used  on  the  farms  for  drink 
or  sold  as  market  milk.  Thus  85 
per  cent  of  the  entire  milk  produc- 
tion is  marketed  either  in  the  form 
of  butter  or  as  milk  for  household 
use.  In  the  market  we  find  consum- 
ers warring  with  milk  producers, 
some  of  our  city  newspapers  and  city 
chemists  condemning  the  dairymen 
and  exploiting  the  value  of  butter 
substitutes,  while  consumers  curtail 
purchase  of  milk  and  butter  with 
every  small  advance  in  price,  though 
other  food  products  may  advance  by 
leaps  and  bounds  without  protest 
and  without,  proportionate  decrease 
in  purchase. 

Why  this  warring  against  dairy 
products/  There  are  several  reasons 
which  may  be  assigned,  viz.:  the  de- 
sire to  economize,  the  methods  used 
by  oleo  interests  in  advertising,  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  ignorance  of 
the  average  consumer  of  the  food 
value  of  dairy  products. 

During  the  present  period  of  high 
cost  of  living  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency to  economize  where  possible. 
The  dairy  industry  has  been  plead- 
ing its  case  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
while  the  oleo  industry  has  been 
shrewdly  pleading  its  case  before  the 
court  of  public  opinion. 

PUBLIC  MUST  BE  EDUCATED. 

Oleomargarine  is  advertised  as  a 
good,  wholesome  product.  The  dairy 
industry  has  not  publicly  denied 
this.  Therefore,  the  average  con- 
sumer considers  the  food  value  of  a 
pound  of  oleo  equal  to  the  food  value 
of  a   pound  of  butter.     This  mis- 


taken idea  is  doomed.  As  the  con- 
sumption of  oleo  becomes  more  gen- 
eral in  its  use,  its  food  value  as 
compared  to  that  of  butter  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic.   The  doctors  will  soon  be  advis- 


ing their  patients  to  spend  money 

for  dairy  products  instead  of  medi- 
cine and  doctor's  fees.  Dairy  prod- 
ucts contain  an  unknown  substance 
called  vitamines  which  have  the  abil- 
ity to  produce  growth  im  young  ani- 


Doing  Necessary  Work 
Every  Day  in  the  Year 

Lalley-Light  power  performs  essential  farm  work 
every  day,  and  saves  approximately  250  man- 
hours  during  the  active  farming  season  alone. 
Eight  years  of  practical  farm  use  have  shown 
Lalley-Light  to  be  an  economy  and  a  necessity 
for  the  average  farm. 

The  nearest  Lalley-Light  dealer  can  give  you 
figures  to  convince  you  that  it  is  a  necessity  on 
your  own  farm  and  will  be  an  economy.  Call  on 
him  and  see  the  plant  in  operation. 

Lalley  Electro-Lighting  Corporation 

775  Bellevue  Avenue  Detroit,  Mich. 

DISTRIBUTORS 
Welnstock-Nichnls  Co.,  538  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Franrlsro.  Cal. 
Weinstock-Nichols  Co.,  1311  S.  Olive  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LALLEY-LIGHT 

The  Electric  Light  And  Power  For  Every  Farm 


WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE 

5  Young  Ayrshire  Bulls 

Preston  Premier  Dropped  June  30,  1917 
Preston  Robinhood  "  Nov.  19,  1917 
Preston  Prince  Bangles"  Nov.  22, 1917 
Preston  Rannsdale  "  Feb.  19,  1918 
Preston  Lad  "        July  27,  1918 

Prices  and  Pedigrees  on  Application 


PRESTON  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRY 

H.  A.  HARPER,  Secretary  IONE,  CALIFORNIA 


ROSELAWN  STOCK  FARM 

SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Ringleader,  by  Ringmaster,  three  times  Grand  Champion 

at  Chicago  International. 
Crescent  Dale,  by  Whitehall  Rosedale. 
Roselawn  Champion,  by  Eastlawn  Champion. 

Roselawn  Champion,  the  Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion,  and 

his  dam, 

Mischief  E.  3rd,  Senior  and  Grand  Champion  at  the  California  State 
Pair  in  1918. 

We  have  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of  young  bulls,  reds  and  roans,  five 
ready  for  service  now  and  eight  more  will  be  ready  by  spring.  We 
can  also  spare  a  few  females. 


A  VISIT  WILL  INTEBEST  YOU. 


Roselawn  Stock  Farm 


Woodland,  Cal. 


November  23,  1918 
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Help  for  After-the-War  Problems 

"Let  me  kiss  those  tears  away,"  he  begged  tenderly.  She  fell  into  his 
arms  and  he  was  busy  for  the  next  few  minutes.  And  yet  the  tears 
flowed  on.  "Goodness,  can  nothing  stop  them?"  he  asked  breathlessly. 
"No,"  she  murmured,  "it's  hay  fever,  you  know.  But  go  on  with  the 
treatment." 

While  Billy-be-damned  was  trying  to  conquer  the  world,  the  farmer 
was  confronted  by  many  unusual  problems,  and  we  helped  him  solve 
every  one.  Now  that  Peace  has  shown  her  wings  above  the  battle 
smoke  he  will  have  other  problems  to  solve,  and  we  are  going  to  stay 
right  with  him  and  keep  on  with  the  treatment. 

First  of  all,  he  wanted  to  know  the  effect  of  peace  on  ranching.  So 
the  minute  the  first  peace  rumor  came  in  we  sent  up  airships,  chartered 
steamships,  started  submarines  one  way  and  automobiles  another,  kept 
cables  at  white  heat,  and  as  early  as  last  week  were  able  to  answer  the 
question  in  a  general  way. 

In  this  issue  Mr.  Davis  shows  that  there  is  a  bright  future  for  the 
dairy  industry,  and  Mr.  Whitten  assures  beef  cattle,  hog  and  sheep  men 
that  there  are  good  times  ahead  for  them.  Be  sure  to  read  these 
articles;  a?so  the  one  by  Mr.  Hodges  on  the  waking  up  of  the  bean 
market,'  the  pointers  on  pruning  the  cherry  by  Mr.  Fox,  the  article  on 
the  fruit  evaporator,  and  the  one  on  the  reduced  cost  of  handling  grain. 

With  the  coming  of  peace  you  are  going  to  need  the  Rural  Press 
more  than  ever  before.  Every  day,  you  will  run  up  against  some  new 
problem  that  is  a  stunner,  but  you  will  find  that  we  have  published 
articles  telling  you  just  how  to  grapple  with  it.  For,  now  that  we  have 
given  you  an  idea  of  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  you,  we  are 
going  to  help  you  get  your  share  of  the  profits  that  will  be  made  from 
ranching. 

The  paper  will  be  chock  full  of  practical  articles.  The  greatest  dis- 
coveries for  growing  record  crops,  the  most  approved  methods  of  fer- 
tilizing the  soil,  the  soundest  principles  for  improving  herds,  the  most 
profitable  marketing  plans — these  and  dozens  of  other  subjects  will  be 
treated  and  you  will  be  shown  how  to  double  and  treble  your  profits. 
Don't  miss  a  single  issue. 


mals.  Animal  and  vegetable  fats 
which  are  used  in  butter  substitutes 
do  not  contain  vitamines. 

How  many  people  know  that  a 
quart  of  milk  is  equal  in  energy 
producing  value  to  8  eggs,  2  pounds 
of  chicken,  .79  pound  of  sirloin 
steak,  7  oranges,  or  that  one  pound 


Great  Auction  Sale 

At  the  Mills  Orchard  Corp.,  one 
mile  west  of  Hamilton  City,  Cal. 

Saturday,  Nov.  30 

210    HEAD    OF    CATTLE,  147 
HEAD  OF  HOGS,  FARM 
IMPLEMENTS. 

Sale  called  at  10  a.  m.  Big  free 
lunch  at  noon. 

One  «f  the  biggest  sales  ever  held 
in  Northern  California. 

COL.  H.  GARRISON 

Auctioneer. 


Are  You  a  Member? 

The  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America 
— the  organized  breed- 
ers of  cattle  of  that 
name,  was  organized  in 
1885,  then  having-  275  life  members.  To- 
day it  has  nearly  12,000  members,  and  is 
recording  80,000  Holstein-Friesian  cattle 
per  year,  giving  employment  to  150  clerks, 
and  has  a  reserve  fund  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars.  It  spends  nearly 
$50,000  per  year  for  publicity  and  exten- 
sion work,  promoting  the  interests  of  its 
membership.  The  Holsteins  are  prosper- 
ous and  popular. 

If  interested  in 

MOLSTEIIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

The  Holstein-FrieHian  Assn.  of  America 
Box  141  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


.Free  illustrated  book  tells  how% 

.  BIG  DEMAND  IN  DENVER  | 


gl  for  all  yoar  western  raw  furs—  _ 

f'  Coyotes,  Skunks,  Muskrats,  ■ 

rj  Wildcatsbringbicmoneyhere.  ■ 

f.  Denver  closest  and  best  market  ■ 

on  earth  for  Western  Trappers  | 


and  Fur  Shippers.  STEPHENS  _ 

mf*  Denver  is  the  largest  exclusive  ■ 
buyer  of  Western  Raw  Furs  in  the  world  ■] 
•  •charges  no  commission—saves  yoa 
0c  to  (10  on  exnreas  or  parcel  post,  and  ■ 
ct  your  money  back  2  to  10  days  quicker,  ■ 
livery  shipment  personally  traded  and 
priced  by  a  member  of  the  firm. 


priced 

Z  Traps  at  Factory  Prices 

■»  STEPHENS  sells  traps,  animal  baits 

I and  all  trappers'  supplies  at  rock 
bottom  prices.    Write  today  U  ., 
_  for  liig  Illustrated  Trap  Catalog.  V.  \ 

■  Trappers'  Guide.  Fur  Price  List,  V 

■  and  Shipping  Tags  —  ALL  FREE.' 

IE.  A.  STEPHENS  &  CO. 
172  Stephens  Bldg. 
Denver,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A, 


of  butter,  on  energy  basis,  equals 
11.6  pounds  of  potatoes,  40  pounds 
of  lettuce,  3%  dozen  eggs  or  4 
pounds  of  sirloin  steak?  The  true 
food  value  of  butter,  besides  its  di- 
gestibility, lies  in  its  palatability, 
its  keeping  qualities,  and  the  vita- 
mines  which  it  contains.  Oleomar- 
garine may  be  used  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  the  ration  of  the  adult,  but 
for  growing  children  butterfat  is  es- 
sential. Experiments  which  have 
been  carried  out  prove  this,  and  It 
is  safe  to  say  there  is  no  substitute 
for  butterfat. 

THE  DAIRYMEN'S  PART. 

The  dairymen  must  test  their 
cows,  because  the  Babcock  tester 
and  the  scales  are  the  only  means 
of  determining  the  merits  of  the 
dairy  cow.  The  star  boarders  must 
be  weeded  out.  Owing  to  the  high 
cost  of  feed  and  labor,  now  as  never 
before  the  dairymen  can  ill  afford  to 
keep  inferior  cows.  The  average 
dairyman  of  California  should  not 
keep  a  cow  that  will  not  produce  at 
least  250  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
year. 

Recently  a  dairyman  made  the 
statement  that  there  is  no  money 
in  dairying.  On  being  asked  how 
much  butterfat  his  cows  produced, 
he  replied:  "They  will  average 
about  175  pounds  per  cow."  He  be- 
longs to  the  Cow  Testing  Depart- 
ment of  the  Fresno  County  Farm 
Bureau  and  knew  what  each  cow 
produced.  Most  assuredly  there  is 
no  money  in  milking  175-pound 
cows. 

The  dairymen  must  educate  the 
consumer  as  to  the  real  food  value 
of  dairy  products  as  compared  to 
other  foods,  especially  as  to  butter 
substitutes.  They  must  inform  the 
people  that  the  10c  tax  on  butter 
substitutes  which  we  hear  so  much 
about  applies  to  that  which  is  col- 
ored only.  Until  recently  there  was 
only  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per 
pound  tax  on  that  which  was  not 
colored.  The  attention  of  the  con- 
sumer must  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  dairy  prod- 
ucts than  it  is  to  buy  substitutes 
and  pay  doctor's  fees,  without  con- 
sidering the  health  of  the  children. 

The  dairymen  must  plead  their 
case  before  the  court  of  public  opin- 
ion, from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 


To  those  who  are  thinking  of 
building  on  their  farms,  whether 
dwelling,  barn,  stables,  concrete 
work,  etc.,  the  new  book,  "The 
Farmer  His  Own  Builder,"  by  H. 
Armstrong  Roberts,  will  be  of  inter- 
est. This  book  contains  300  pages, 
is  well  illustrated,  is  cloth  bound 
and  sells  for  $1.25  per  copy  by  its 
publisher,  David  McKay,  608  South 
Washington  Square,  Philadelphia. 


JERSEY  milk  contains  the  vital  elements,  in  the  highest  degree, 
essential  to  maintain  human  health  and  physical  vigor.  Jerseys 
produce  it  at  the  least  cost  for  feed.  Dairymen  and  farmers  also  realize  today  that 
they  must  have  a  business  profit— Jerseys  insure  it.  The  facts  about  Jerseys  are  a  reve- 
lation—more important  now  than  ever  in  the  history  of  farming.  Write  to  Breeders  for 


pedigrees  and  prices  and  let  us  send  you 
Jersey  Book  that  is  an  eye-opener. 
The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
38»West  23rd  Street 
New  York  City 


you  a 

jJERSEYS 


Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  increase  the 
production  of  your  herd.  They  are  rich  in 
the  blood  of  the  great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 

Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited 
A.  A.  JENKINS,  R.  D.  1,  Tulare,  Cal. 


IN.  li.  LOCKE  CO. 

Lockeford,  Cal. 

Choice  young  bulls  of  King's  Valet 
Blood,  backed  by  Records. 
Call  at  the  ranch  and  make 
selection. 


VENADERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  by  Altama  Interest,  Grand 
Champion  1918  State  Fair.  Awarded  two 
other  championships  and  10  firsts,  including 
Aged  Herd  Breeders'  Young  Herd,  and  get 
of  sire.  Young  bulls  for  sale  from  dams  and 
granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
GUY  H.  MILLER,         MODESTO,  CAL. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    Write  for  information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT,      CERES,  CAL. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 
Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young-  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  indi- 
viduals with  Register  of  Merit  backing'. 


RANCHO  SANTA  MARGUERITA,    D.  F.  Conant,  Prop.,  Modesto,  Cal 

R.»utWof        MERIT  JERSEYS 


A  limited  number 
of  bulls  for  sale 


His  Calves  now  Coming 


and  they  are  certainly 
beauties.  They  not  only  in- 
herit his  type — extraordinary- 
length,  depth  and  splendid 
vigor — but  also  the  wonder- 
ful production  breeding  that 
is  behind  him.  Their  dams 
also  contribute  great  produc- 
ing blood.  Most  of  them  are 
daughters  of  our  senior  herd 
sire,  Prince  Riverside  Walker. 
It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  to 
figure  with  us  on  one  of  the 
young  sons  of  King  Korn- 
dyke  Pontiac  20th  for  your 
herd. 

Come  and  see  them  or 
write  for  description  and 
prices. 


King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th. 

OUR  ENTIRE  HERD  IS  TUBERCULIN  TESTED. 

Tulare  Holstein  Farm 

W.  J.  Higdon,  Owner   TULARE,  CAL.    H.  L.  Reed,  Herdsman 


Calf 

Enemies 

WHITE  SCOURS 
BLACKLEG 

Your  Veterinarian  can  stamp 
them  out  with  Cutter's  Anti-Calf 
Scour  Serum  and  Cutter's  Germ 
Free  Blackleg  Filtrate  and  Aggressin, 
or  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills. 

Ask  him  about  them.    If  he 

hasn't  our  literature,  write  to  us  for 
information  on  these  products. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

Berkeley,  Cat.,  or  Chicago,  III. 
"The  Laboratory  That  Knows  How" 

V  s 

RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

galea  Conducted  In  AU  Parti  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 
1 501-3-5  So.  Mais  St..  Loa  Angeles.  Cal . 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


ABSORB1NE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco- 
nomical—only afew  drops  required  at  an  appli- 
cation. $2. 50  per  botde  delivered.  Book  3  R  free. 
ABSORBING  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
kind, reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1. 2  5  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book"Evidenoe"  free. 
W.F.YOUNG,  P.  D.F.,  86Tamp'eM.,  Sprlnafield, Mt.se. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

has  been  known  since  the  year  1800  as  the  com- 
plete milk  substitute.  Costs  less  than  half  as  much 
as  milk  —  prevents  scourincr  ■  -  promotes  early  ma&ir- 
Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  makers. 


COULSON  CO. 


i-reftB*  your  cajf  pro^ia, 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


Dealer* 

IB 

PAPEK 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St..  ban  Frunrlsco 
Blake.  Moftitt  &  Towne.    Loa  Angelea 
Blake.  McFall  Co..         Portland,  Ore. 
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Keep  the  Beef  Herds  Growing 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

Peace  will  mean  no  setback  to  the 
American  farmer,  and  particularly 
to  the  livestock  raiser.  It  was  clearly 
shown  in  last  week's  issue  that  for 
several  years  yet  he  will  have  the 
allies,  the  belligerents  and  many  neu- 
tral countries  to  feed,  and  his  re- 
sources will  be  taxed  to  the  limit. 

That's  all  right  for  livestock  rais- 
ing in  general,  but  let's  see  how  it 
affects  beef  cattle  raising  in  partic- 
ular, for  the  latter  industry  has 
problems  of  its  own  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  making 
an  analysis  of  the  situation. 

First  of  all,  considering  the  coun- 
try at  large,  we  find  that  not  to 
exceed  60  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop 
of  cattle  will  be  put  in  feed  lots 
during  the  present  winter  season. 
High-priced  feedstuffs  and  the  extra 
hazard  incident  to  war  conditions 
kept  many  men  out  of  the  business — 
temporarily  at  least.  Also  the  Gov- 
ernment demands  and  requirements 
have  been  such  that  the  packers 
have  taken  practically  all  of  the 
weighty  feeder  cattle  for  slaughter 
at  a  price  that  virtually  has  prohib- 
ited the  conservative  feeder  from 
getting  into  the  game. 

On  the  side  of  production  we  find 
that  a  widespread  drought  has  se- 
riously depleted  the  breeding  herds 
of  the  West,  and  authorities  esti- 
mate that  the  calf  crop  this  year  is 
one  million  short,  and  that  because 
of  unusual  liquidation  now  the  crop 
next  year  will  be  two  million  less 
than  normal. 

From  the  standpoint  of  consump- 
tion we  have  shown  in  a  previous 
article  that  the  foreign  demand  for 
beef  will  be  heavy  for  years  to  come. 
And  here  at  home  it  is  bound  to  con- 
tinue good  because  even  before  the 
war  began  the  production  of  beef 
cattle  was  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
increase  in  population.'  We  must  in- 
crease our  herds  to  meet  the  home 
demand  alone,  and  if  we  are  to  keep 
the  people  of  the  foreign  nations 


Frew  by  B.  H.  Whltten.] 

from  starving  we  must  produce  to 
the  utmost. 

WHAT  DETERMINES  THE  PROFITS? 

But  will  the  prices  continue  high 
enough  to  justify  raising  beef  cat- 
tle to  the  limit?  I  asked  one  man 
this  question  and  his  answer  was 
that  it  depended  more  upon  the 
weather  than  upon  any  other  factor. 
He  said  that  the  beef  cattle  industry 
here  in  California  differs  from  dairy- 
ing or  hog  raising  in  that  nearly  all 
steers  are  grass  fed,  and  very  little 
grain  or  even  alfalfa  is  used.  Con- 
sequently, his  opinion  was  that  while 


to  Prof.  Gordon  H.  True  of  the  Uni- 
versity Farm.  Because  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Livestock  Commis- 
sion of  the  Food  Administration,  I 
believe  that  he  is  in  closer  touch 
with  real  conditions  than  any  other 
man  in  the  State.  And  I  know  that 
his  judgment  is  sound,  for  many 
times  I  have  asked  his  opinion  about 
livestock  matters  and  always  things 
have  turned  out  just  about  as  he 
said  they  would. 

DROUGHT  HAS  TAl'GHT  LESSONS. 

"Don't  you  believe  that  statement 
for  a  minute,"  he  said  when  I  re- 
lated what  had  been  told  me.  "As 
hard  as  the  drought  has  been  on  our 
beef  cattlemen,  it  has  proved  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise,  for  it  has  taught 


KH 


For  profit' 


>d  stock  like  thin 


the  profits  from  dairying  or  hog 
raising  are  determined  largely  by  the 
price  of  grain,  those  from  beef  cat- 
tle raising  are  regulated  by  the  rain- 
fall. If  we  have  a  wet  winter  and 
there  is  abundant  pasturage  profits 
are  good;  if  we  have  a  dry  year 
profits  are  poor. 

I  was  not  satisfied  with  this  an- 
swer, for  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that 
the  progressive,  resourceful  beef  cat- 
tlemen of  California  would  allow 
themselves  to  be  kept  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Fates,  so  I  put  the  matter  up 


them  to  prepare  for  the  dry  years. 
They  have  learned  many  valuable 
lessons  that  prosperity  never  would 
have  taught  them,  and  the  result  of 
one  alone  is  that  over  800  silos  are 
to  be  built  in  this  State  for  feed- 
ing beef  cattle." 

As  I  listened  to  Prof.  True  I 
thought  of  a  story  I  once  heard.  In 
Pennsylvania  dwelt  the  descendants 
of  an  ancient  German  settler.  The 
farm  had  gone  for  generations  from 
father  to  son,  and  the  original  cus- 
toms had  been  faithfuly  adhered  to. 


But  a  youth  was  born  into  the  fam- 
ily who  was  inclined  toward  more 
modern  ideas. 

One  day  this  boy,  Johannes,  was 
told  to  take  some  grist  to  the  mill. 
It  had  always  been  the  custom  to 
place  the  grist  in  one  end  of  a  bag 
and  a  large  stone  in  the  other  end 
to  balance  it,  and  then  throw  it 
across  the  horse's  back.  .  But  Jo- 
hannes managed  to  get  the  grist  di- 
vided between  the  two  ends  of  the 
bag  so  that  there  was  no  need  of 
the  stone  and  he  called  to  his  father, 
"Oh,  daddy,  come  and  see.  There 
ain't  no  use  for  the  stone." 

The  old  gentleman  calmly  surveyed 
the  device  and!  with  a  severely  re- 
proachful attitude,  said  to  his  ex- 
ulting son:  "Johannes,  your  fader, 
your  grandfader  und  your  great- 
grandfader  all  went  to  der  mill  mid 
der  stone  in  one  end  of  der  bag, 
und  you,  a  mere  boy,  sets  yourself 
up  to  know  more  as  dey  do.  Yust 
put  dat  stone  in  der  bag  und  never 
lets  me  hear  no  more  of  such  fool- 
ishness as  dat." 

There  are  beef  cattlemen  of  this 
type  In  this  State  today.  They  and 
their  ancestors  have  been  operating 
along  primitive  lines  for  years.  They 
have  taken  no  steps  to  improve  upon 
nature's  ways,  and  their  profits  have 
been  regulated  entirely  by  condi- 
tions over  which  they  ,  have  assumed 
no  control.  Unless  they  change  their 
ways  they  will  always  live  from 
hand  to  mouth.  They  will  never 
know  where  they  are  at;  will  never 
be  able  to  get  their  business  on  a 
stable  basis;  will  never  be  assured 
of  a  steady  year-to-year  income. 

PROGRESSIVE  METHODS  INSURE  PROFITS 

But  there  is  another  class  who 
won't  have  to  worry  about  dry  years 
or  unfavorable  conditions,  for  they 
will  establish  their  operations  upon 
such  a  sound  basis  that  they  will  not 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Fates. 

First,  they  will  protect  themselves 
against  shortage  of  feed  in  dry  years 
by  building  silos,  raising  silage  crops, 
developing  water  wherever  possible 
and  raising  other  forage  crops. 


SHORTHORN  BULLS  AND  COWS 

TOP  NOTCH  REGISTERED  SCOTCH  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

also  one  hundred  head  of  unregistered  Heifers. 

FINE  LOT  OF  REGISTERED  BULLS 

One  to  Three  Years  Old 

85  Unregistered  Purebred  Weanling  Bulls 
PAICINES  RANCH 

PAICIINES,  GALIRORINIA 


Telephone  to  Paicines  Ranch  via  Hollister. 

Take  train  to  Tres  Pinos,  where  motor  will  meet  you. 

Train  leaves  S.  F.  6:10  a.  m.,  arrives  Tres  Pinos  10:30  a.  m. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE: 


607  Butler  Building 

Telephone  Garfield  391 
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Second,  they  will  breed  up,  realiz- 
ing that  from  a  marketing  stand- 
point alone  more  profit  can  be  made 
from  a  few  high-class  animals  that 
have  been  bred  for  fast-growing, 
easy  -  fleshing  qualities  than  from 
twice  as  many  of  the  ordinary  sort. 

Third,  they  will  combine  into  sell- 
ing organizations  so  as  to  market 
their  stock  collectively  and  in  large 
quantities  direct  to  the  packers,  and 
thus  save  for  themselves  the  com- 


mission which  now  goes  to  the  itin- 
erant buyer. 

Necessity  is  indeed  the  mother  of 
invention.  She  has  given  the  beef 
cattlemen  of  California  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  some  valuable  les- 
sons. And  the  only  ones  who  will 
not  succeed  are  those  who  will  not 
profit  by  her  teachings. 

The  future  never  was  brighter. 
Play  the  game  along  sound  lines  and 
you  can  bank  upon  a  sure  profit. 


Feeding  and  Watering  Stock  at  Terminals 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Herbert.  Hoover,  U.  S.  Food  Ad- 
ministrator, recently  expressed  him- 
self as  dissatisfied  with  what  he  calls 
wastefulness  in  the  present  method 
of  feeding  livestock  before  going  over 
the  scales  to  slaughter.  The  Bureau 
of  Markets  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  working  on  this  mat- 
ter and  before  long  farmers  may  ex- 
pect to  hear  of  a  modification  of  the 
rules  which  now  permit  livestock  to 
be  fed  and  watered  before  being 
weighed  in  at  terminals. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  doesn't  it 
seem  ridiculous  to  stuff  an  animal 
full  and  be  paid  meat  prices  for 
grain?  To  eliminate  this  method 
does  not  mean  that  the  farmer  will 
receive  less  for  his  livestock.  Under 
the  present  method  the  packer  has 
to  dock  a  certain  amount  to  cover 
the  feed  and  water  consumed  by  the 
animal  before  being  weighed  in.  He 


strikes  an  average  which  works  out 
unfairly.  One  breeder  gets  his  ani- 
mals to  consume  a  great  deal  at  the 
last  moment  and  is  paid  more  than 
some  other  fellow  who  is  not  wise  to 
these  methods  or  is  not  skillful  in 
getting  his  stock  to  consume  a  large 
amount  of  feed  and  water. 

If  the  method  is  eliminated  and 
animals  are  weighed  without  being 
filled,  packers  can  afford  to  pay  a 
higher  price  per  pound.  Each  man 
will  receive  exactly  what  he  should 
for  his  stock  and  the  plan  will  work 
out  more  satisfactorily  to  all  con- 
cerned. At  least  this  is  our  idea. 
What  do  you  think  about  it?  The 
whole  question  is  fraught  with  in- 
teresting possibilities  and  should  re- 
ceive the  careful  attention  of  live- 
stock raisers.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
know  what  our  readers  think  about 
the  plan. 


Livestock  Queries 

Cow  Has  Digestive  Troubles. 

To  the  Editor:  My  cow  suddenly 
went  off  her  feed  and  would  eat 
nothing  offered  her.  Since  then  she 
has  been  eating  a  little  but  not  very 
much,  and  she  is  giving  very  little 
milk. — A.  G.  M.,  Armona. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

The  symptoms  point  to  some  di- 
gestive disorder.  There  may  be  in- 
flammation of  some  portion  of  the 
animal's  stomach.  This  is  often 
caused  by  some  irregularity  in  the 
diet,  change  of  feed,  indigestible 
feed,  etc.,  and  is  especially  notice- 
able at  this  time  of  the  year  when 
so  many  cows  in  California  are 
changed  from  green  to  dry  feed. 
However,  in  such  a  case  there  is 
always  danger  that  the  animal  may 
have  swallowed  some  foreign  body, 
such  as  a  nail  or  piece  of  wire.  Such 
objects  stick  into  the  wall  of  the 
stomach  and  even  pass  through  into 
some  adjacent  part  of  the  body, 
causing  more  or  less  inflammation, 
often  resulting  in  death.  For  treat- 
ment, the  animal  should  be  given 
green  feed,  if  possible,  or,  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  relaxed  with  Epsom  salts  or 
linseed  oil.  A  dose  of  the  former 
is  a  pound  dissolved  in  a  quart  or 
two  of  water  and  given  as  a  drench. 
A  dose  of  the  latter  is  one  quart. 
They  may  be  repeated  if  necessary. 
If  the  diet  is  carefully  looked  after 
and  the  bowels  kept  active,  improve- 
ment should  take  place  unless  there 
is  something  incurable.  A  tonic 
might  prove  beneficial  and  for  this 
a  teaspoonful  of  fluid  extract  of  nux 
vomica  diluted  in  a  pint  of  water 
and  given  twice  daily  as  a  drench  is 
recommended. 


when  on  full  feed,  3  per  cent  when 
on  three-quarters  feed,  and  2  per 
cent  when  on  half  feed,  which  would 
be  a  mere  maintenance  ration. 


Feed  in  Proportion  to  Weight. 
To  the  Editor:     How  much  feed 
per  day  will  growing  pigs  eat? — L. 
H.  W.,  Orland. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

The  proportion  of  feed  to  the 
weight  of  a  pig  will  depend  upon 
both  size  and  condition.  A  very 
young  pig  will  eat  as  much  as  6  per 
cent,  or  6  pounds  of  feed  for  every 
100  pounds  of  his  live  weight, 
whereas  an  old,  mature  sow  that  is 
in  good  condition  will  not  eat  over 
1  per  cent.  A  real  lean  hog 
weighing  200  pounds  will  eat  as 
much  as  12  pounds  per  day,  which 
would  mean  6  per  cent  of  his  weight, 
but  he  can  keep  it  up  only  a  short 
time.  When  he  weighs  300  pounds 
he  will  not  eat  more  than  8  pounds  per 
day,  which  would  mean  only  a  little 
more  than  per  cent.  Generally 
speaking,  pigs  from  weaning  time  to 
250   pounds  eat  about   4   per  cent 


Growing  Hair  on  a  Cut. 

To  the  Editor:  What  can  I  do  to 
bring  the  hair  back  on  a  cut  on  the 
front  leg  of  my  horse  which  was 
caused  by  barbed  wire?  If  .possible, 
I  want  the  hair  to  come  back  in  its 
natural  color. — M.  B.,  Loomis. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

If  your  horse  recently  received  this 
injury,  you  can  restore  the  hair  over 
the  cut  in  its  natural  color  by  sim- 
ply using  pure  lard.  If  the  cut  is 
of  long  standing  and  a  hairless  scar 
has  been  formed,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  blister  this  with  a  Span- 
ish fly  blister,  which  should  be  pre- 
pared as  follows:  2  drams  can- 
tharides  (Russian).  1  dram  euphor- 
bia, 1%  ounces  benzonated  lard. 
Clip  the  hair  near  the  spot  and  rub 
this  blister  in  thoroughly  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  Wait  until  after  it 
has  exhausted  itself,  then  wash  the 
spot  with  hot  water  and  soap  and 
apply  lard  daily  to  bring  the  hair 

back.   

Gatherine  in  Ear. 

To  the  Editor:  What  treatment 
can  I  use  for  a  dog  that  has  a  gath- 
ering in  his  ear?  It  has  been  trou- 
bling him  for  a  month,  although  at 
times  for  a  year  he  has  evidently 
had  pain,  causing  him  to  shake  his 
head  violently.  His  ear  runs  and 
the  discharge  has  a  bad  odor. — C.  C. 
C,  Soulsbyville. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  ,1.  Crecly,  San  Francisco.] 

Your  dog  has  canker  of  the  ear 
caused  by  a  barley  beard  or  wild 
oats.  Medicine  is  useless  unless  the 
foreign  body  is  removed,  which  prob- 
ably will  have  to  be  done  by  a  vet- 
erinarian. The  following  wash  should 
be  used  before  and  after  removal, 
when  it  will  readily  heal:  8  ounces 
saturated  solution  boric  acid,  2 
drams  pulo  alum,  1  dram  zinc  sul- 
phate. Mix  and  inject,  once  daily 
after  washing. 


Age  for  Vealing  Calves. 

To  the  Editor:  At  what  age 
should  calves  be  vealed? — M.  G.  C., 
Merced. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

Reports  from  the  Chicago  stock 
market  show  that  in  1917  the  aver- 
age live  weight  of  veal  calves  re- 
ceived was  137  pounds.  However, 
we  judge  that  you  have  dairy  cows 
and  veal  the  bull  calves,  and  it 
should  be  added  that,  the  range  in 
weights  of  veals  from  dairy  dis- 
tricts was  from  90  to  130  pounds. 
This  may  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  the  weights  at  which  dairy  farm- 
ers consider  it  the  most  profitable  to 
market  their  veals. 


We  Will  Exhibit  at  the 
LIBERTY  FAIR=Los  Angeles 

THE  HEREFORD  CORPORATION 

OF  WYOMING 

Ranch  six  miles  east  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  Twenty-five  thousand 
acres  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  Registered  Herefords. 
Sixteen  hundred  head  on  ranch  at  present  time. 


MISS  RIALTO  2ND, 
Never  Defeated  Grand  Champion' Wherever  Shown. 

We  won  Grand  Champion  on  carload  of  females  at  Denver  the  last 
two  years.  We  have  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Glad  to  answer  ques- 
tions and  explain  anything.  Look  us  up  at  the  fairs — we  are  here  on 
the  Coast  for  that  purpose.  We  have  calves  from  these  herd  headers 
with  us  in  our  show  herd: 

HERD  SIRES 
Wyoming  Fairfax,  Grand  Champion  at  Denver  in  1918. 

New  Era,  Senior  Champion  at  P.-P.  I.  E. 
Gold  Dust,  first  in  two-year-old  class  at  Denver,  1917. 


We  have  3  yearling  bulls  in  our  show  herd  for  sale — Ready  for  service. 


The  Hereford  Corporation  of  Wyoming 

Wm.  Cox,  Herdsman  Raymond  S.  Husted,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

CHEYENNE,  WYOMING. 


Hill  Crest  Stock  Farm 

Shorthorn 
Cattle 


fL  Shropshire 
*  Merino  Sheep 


VP. 


KING  LANCASTER. 


I  have  used  more  grand  champion  bulls  in  my  range  herd  than  any  other 
California  breeder  has  used' in  his  foundation. 

My  offering  of  range-raised  bulls  for  the  coming  season  is  exceptionally  good. 

T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.  =  Davis,  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


LIVE   OAK,  CALIFORNIA 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

Our  second  annual  sale  of  Shorthorns  will  take  place  in  January. 
Demand  is  very  good  for  Berkshires,  but  we  can  supply  your  wants. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 
H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 


ORMOINDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 

EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  yon  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  lrom  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection     Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE       ODlMftMnAI   P    Cfl  R.  D.  No.  1 

DUROC-JER8ET    SWINE    WKiTlV/llUrtLC    \*\J .     REDWOOD    CITY,  CAL. 
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Draft  Horses  Still  Necessary 

[Written  for  Paclflo  Rural  Preu.] 


The  day  of  the  small  horse  has 
gone,  but  the  draft  animal  will 
always  be  in  demand.  In  1914,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  United 
States  had  a  vast  surplus  of  horses, 
ranging  from  1000  to  1500  pounds, 
but  that  surplus  is  now  exhausted. 
Farmers  sold  themselves  short  of 
horses  and  are  now  searching  for 
teams  to  do  their  work.  As  a  re- 
sult, prices  are  going  up  again  and 
a  steady  increase  may  b'e  expected 
for  several  years. 

Another  reason  for  this,  besides 
the  heavy  demand  for  horses,  is  the 
fact  that  comparatively  few  mares 
have  been  bred  recently.  Failure  to 
breed  mares  makes  a  short  horse 
crop,  but  the  effects  are  not  notice- 
able within  a  few  months,  as  is  the 
case  with  ordinary  farm  crops.  The 
shortage  in  horses  does  not  become 
manifest  until  four  or  five  years 
later. 

In  1916  and  1917  less  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  mares  of  breeding  age, 
excluding  registered  draft  mares, 
were  bred.  And  it  is  estimated  that 
yearling  colts  have  decreased  from 
1,732,000  in  1910  to  approximately 
1,000.000  for  the  spring  of  1918, 
and  this  decrease  will  be  felt  most 
acutely  in  1920  and  1921. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  improve- 
ment is  the  small  horse.  Such  ani- 
mals are  not  marketable;  neither  are 
they  profitable  to  farmers.  The  man 
who  owns  and  works  horses  under 
1100  pounds  is  standing  in  the  way 
of  his  own  financial  betterment.  If 
he  cannot  dispose  of  them  and  buy 
mares  that  are  in  excess  of  1200, 
his  only  chance  is  to  breed  better 
stock. 

Doing  this  from  a  foundation  of 
small  mares  is  a  rather  slow  process, 
but  it  may  be  hastened  by  breeding 
to  a  very  prepotent,  heavy-boned 
stallion  that  is  16%  to  17  hands 
high  and  weighs  aver  1900  pounds 
in  breeding  condition.  The  half- 
bloods  from  such  a  stallion  will,  if 


WHAT   FARM  HOMES   OF  COM- 
FORTABLE MEANS  SHOULD 
HAVE. 

1.  A  keen  interest  in  making  brains 
and  machinery  perform  the  phy- 
sical labor  of  the  household. 

2.  A  good  water  system  that  works 
when  needed. 

A    good    lighting    system  that 
works  when  needed. 
A    good    heating    system  that 
works  when  needed. 


3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15/ 
16. 
17. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

25. 
26. 


Cold  storage. 

Sewing  machine. 

Modern  laundry  conveniences. 

Fireless  cooker. 

Good  range. 

Oil  stove. 

Plenty  of  fuel. 

Warm,  comfortable  floors. 

Convenient  kitchen. 

Plenty  of  good  cooking  utensils 

Plenty  of  shelf  and  closet  room 

Canning  outfit. 

Windows  that  raise  and  lower 
easily. 

A  good  garden. 
Flowers  and  flower  garden. 
A  cow. 

Modern  dairy  utensils. 
Screens. 
Comfortable  beds. 
Pretty  but  simple  furniture  and 
furnishings. 

Plenty  of  reading  material. 
Musical  instruments.       — Ex. 


The  Farm  Bureau  of  Armour  & 
Company  has  issued  a  GO-page  book' 
let  entitled  "Progressive  Sheep  Rais- 
ing," the  keynote  of  which  is  "back 
to  the  farm  with  sheep  raising."  It 
contains  many  helpful  articles  on  the 
breeding,  feeding  and  care  of  sheep, 
and  is  well  illustrated.  Free  copies 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Armour  Farm  Bureau,  Chicago. 


The  headquarters  of  the  Califor- 
nia International  Livestock  Show 
have  been  moved  from  the  Exchange 
Building  to  the  show  grounds  at 
Twelfth  and  Market  streets,  San 
Francisco. 


properly  developed,  mature  at  1400 
pounds  or  better.  The  small  mares 
carrying  some  draft  blood  have  pro- 
duced progeny  from  such  crosses  that 
closely  approximated  real  draft  size 
and  character. 

More  rapid  progress  will  be  made 
by  selling  very  small  mares  at  what- 
ever they  will  bring  and  buying  good 
grade  or  purebred  draft  mares.  If 
mares  weighing  from  1200  to  1500 
pounds  are  bred  to  selected  draft 
stallions,  their  offspring  will  mature 
at  1600  pounds  or  over,  and  the 
man  who  breeds  along  this  line  will 
reap  a  good  harvest,  for,  aside  from 
our  own  farm  and  city  needs,  for- 
eign countries  will  be  heavy  buyers 
of  draft  horses  in  American  markets 
for  several  years.  The  governments 
are  already  seeking  to  obtain  horses 
over  1500  pounds,  and  are  especially 
desirous  of  getting  all  the  heavy- 
marcs  they  can  secure. 

But  we  cannot  spare  them.  We 
need  them  here  at  home.  The  man 
who  sells  mares  of  this  kind  will 
pay  good  prices  for  work  animals  in 
the  future  and  will  regret  that  he 
failed  to  grasp  the  opportunity  now 
before  him. 


CLEAN  YOUR  BARN 


^  Loudens 


One  man  with  a  Louden  Litter  Carrie  r^B 

on  Louden  overhead  steel  track  system  can  1 
lean  the  barns  in  half  tho  time  that  two  men 
would  take  without  it.  That's  Louden  econ- 
omy. On  every  up-to-date  farm— your  farm 
— the  Louden  Litter  Carrier  and  steel  track 
system  will  earn  its  cost  many  times  a  year. 
Track  can  be  bracketed  to  barn  wall— out  one  dooa 
—in  at  other,  and  In  this  way  no  switch  la  needed. 
Manure  loaded  direct  on  wagon  or  spreader— its 
full  fertilizing  value  thus  saved* 

Louden  Litter  Carriers 

are  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel— wear  for  years ; 
have  improved  worm  gear—  1  pound  on  etaaln  lifts  40 
pounds  In  box  |  box  stands  at  any  elevation  —  raised 
or  lowered  any  distance  np  to  25  test;  have  many 
•pedal  advantages  not  found  in  other  makes. 
Send  today  for  valuable  free  book  on  manure  nses, 
and  catalog  of  hay  and  litter  carriers,  sanitary  steel 
•tails,  cow  stanchions,  etc.,  for  modern  barns. 


WRITE  TO  US  TODAY! 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 


68  FREMONT  ST. 
San  Francisco,  California 


424  E.  THIRD  ST. 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Learn  Autos -Trucks 
Farm  Tractors 


These  will  be  the  best  paid  lines  for  the  next  10  years — 
Skilled  men  will  always  be  in  demand — Start  now — to 
learn  one  of  these  trades — Send  for  catalog  today — 
Check  what  you  want  to  be — Cut  out  this  ad  and  mail  it 
now — Full  information  will  come  in  the  next  mail — 

— Auto  Machinist — Auto  Repairman — Farm  Tractor  Operator — 
Truck  Driver — Gas  Engineer — Ignition  Expert — Vulcanizer — 
Chauffeur  —  Machinist — Lathe  Hand — Oxy-Acetylene  Welder 
and  Cutter — Radio  Operator — Mechanical  Engineer — Draftsman 
— Civil  Engineer — Electrical  Engineer — Architect — Estimator — 
Plan  Reader — Concrete  Expert — Auto  Course  for  Women — 


Name  . . 
Address 


Beald's  Engineering  and  Automobile  School 

1220  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  Automobile,  Tractor  and  Engineering 
School  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  32  instructors.  Over  2000  students  annually. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


1  Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes  reeard-  j 
)  Ins  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc.  » 

LJ  i 

The  Dairy. 

The  plaa  of  holding  a  Guaranty 
~  Holstein  sale  at  Sacramento,  Decem- 
ber 5,  has  been  abandoned  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient 
animals  of  high  enough  quality. 

Twelve  grade  Holstein  cows  were 
recently  sold  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  at  $150  each  by  Clark  & 
Marzorini.  These  prices  show  the 
results  of  years  of  breeding  to  regis- 
tered bulls. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  of  Wood- 
land have  sold  .to  the  Durham  Land 
Settlement  Colony  Livestock  Asso- 
ciation the  young  bull,  King  Morco 
Alcartra  13th.  He  is  a  grandson  of 
Tilly  Alcartra  and  is  an  unusually 
well-bred  animal. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
reports  161  public  sales  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year,  covering  the 
entire  United  States.  In  all,  8635 
animals  were  sold  for  an  average  of 
$296.92.  No  getting  around  it — 
purebred  stock  does  pay. 

Spring  Farm  Pontiac  Maid  2nd, 
senior  four-year-old  Holstein  owned 
by  the  Bridgford  Company,  Knight- 
sen,  is  on  official  test  and  is  ex- 
pected to  make  a  record  of  3  7  pounds 
in  seven  days.  She  already  has  made 
one  seven-day  record  of  34.4  pounds. 

Miss  M.  Holdridge,  owner  of  the 
Creamcup  herd  of  Holsteins,  San 
Jose,  reports  the  demand  for  high- 
class  stock  very  good  and  says  that 
the  Rural  Press  has  sent  many  buy- 
ers. Perhaps  so,  but  then  Miss 
Holdridge  has  excellent  stock,  and 
that  counts  too. 

Two  30-pound  butter  records  have 
recently  been  made  at  the  James  J. 
Jeffries  Holstein  ranch  at  Burbank. 
Novelty  Pauline  2nd  made  30.94 
pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days, 
Phebe  Canary  De  Kol,  a  senior 
three-year-old,  made  30.61  pounds. 
Four  other  cows  made  records  above 
20  pounds. 

Gerben  Abbekerk  Maid,  owned  by 
Stalder  Bros.,  Rosamaines  Rancho, 
Riverside,  has  crossed  the  30-pound 
mark  three  times.  As  a  four-year- 
old  she  made  30.1  pounds  butter,  as 
a  five-year-old  34.21  pounds,  and 
34.36  pounds  as  a  seven-year-old. 
One  of  her  daughters  has  a  record  of 
25.77  pounds  as  a  senior  three-year- 
old. 


Beef  Cattle.  I 

L.  B.  Crabb  of  Colusa  has  just 
brought  in  450  head  of  beef  cattle 
from  Arizona  to  fatten  in  the  Colusa 
county  foothills. 

T.  T.  Miller,  the  Shorthorn  breeder 
of  Los  Angeles,  plans  to  move  his 
noted  herd  to  a  new  ranch  that  he, 
has  acquired  near  Hollister. 

Thirty  thousand  head  of  steers  for 
feeding  soldiers  have  been  purchased 
by  the  Government  during  the  past 
few  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Sacra- 
mento. The  price  paid  was  22c  per 
pound  for  partly  dressed  steers. 

Miller  &  Lux  have  purchased  from 
Robert  H.  Hazlett  of  El  Dorado, 
Kan.,  for  their  Los  Banos  ranch, 
the  two-year-old  Hereford  bull,  Ri- 


alto  2nd,  one  of  the  winners  of  the 
Pereda  trophy  when  shown  as  senior 
calf. 

Harris  &  Son,  owners  of  the  Model 
Farm,  Harris,  Mo.,  one  of  the  largest 
Hereford  breeding  establishments  in 
the  United  States,  are  establishing 
a  herd  of  100  head  of  Repeater  stock 
at  Hayward  for  distribution  over  the 
Coast  and  Hawaii. 

W.  M.  Carruthers  of  Live  Oak  has 
received  a  flattering  offer  for  his 
grand  champion  Shorthorn  bull, 
Count  Glory,  from  Carpenter  &  Ross, 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  These  breeders  re- 
cently lost  their  show  bull,  Maxwel- 
ton's  Revolution,  and  wanted  Count 
Glory  to  head  their  show  herd  at 
Chicago.  But  Mr.  Carruthers  knows 
the  value  of  his  bull  and  says  that 
he  will  not  sell. 

Swine  and  Swinemen. 
E.  R.  Eichner,  Selma,  has  recently 
sold  to  A.  Buckland  &  Son,  Fresno, 
three  young  Poland-China  boars 
sired  by  King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and 
Young  Jumbo,  out  of  the  sows  Pride 
of  King's  and  Han's  Rosebud  2nd. 

As  the  Western  Berkshire  Con- 
gress has  abandoned  its  plan  to  hold 
a  sale  and  meeting  at  the  Liberty 
Fair,  it  is  now  proposed  to  have  a 
sale  and  the  annual  meeting  in  con- 
nection with  the  San  Francisco  show 
opening  February  9. 

H.  E.  Boudier  of  Napa  reports 
that  the  Rural  Press  continues  to 
bring  good  results  and  that  he  has 
recently  made  sales  of  Durocs  as 
follows:  One  boar  to  Cordel  Bros.; 
one  sow  to  P.  Adams;  two  sows  and 
one  boar  to  A.  Pacchelli;  one  sow  to 
J.  H.  Bowman. 

A.  B.  Humphrey  of  Grapewild 
Farm,  Escalon,  has  purchased  from 
Butte  City  Ranch  the  Berkshire  boar, 
Onward  Prince,,  a  grandson  of  the 
Gossard  boar,  Epochal.  He  is  out 
of  Escalon  Fashion  Princess,  a  $500 
sow  which  topped  the  Berkshire 
Congress  Sale  at  the  University  Farm 
two  years  ago. 

E.  H.  Whiting,  proprietor  of 
River  Garden  Farm,  Ukiah,  has  sold 
since  the  first  of  November  two  bred 
Berkshire  sows  to  Hunter  &  Brown, 
Ukiah;  one  bred  gilt  to  D.  M.  Bel- 
don,  Calpella;  one  weanling  boar 
pig  to  Clifford  Bishop,  Ft.  Bragg; 
one  weanling  sow  to  Everett  War- 
ren, Coulterville. 

Bert  Potter  of  Edelstein,  111.,  re- 
cently sold  at  public  auction  a  litter 
of  seven  Poland  -  China  pigs  for 
$5,910 — the  highest  price  ever  paid 
for  a  litter  of  this  breed.  He  bought 
the  sow  last  March  for  $1,550,  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  an  untried 
sow,  but  the  first  pig  sold  practically 
replaced  the  original  investment. 

Joseph  E.  Steely  of  Clements  re- 
ports the  sales  of  registered  Poland- 
China  pigs  for  Corp.  Clarence  A. 
iteasoner,  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in 
France,  out  of  his  fine  sow,  Won- 
der's Miss  Bess,  sired  by  Big  Bone 
Bob,  as  follows:  C.  R.  Wells,  Fourth 
Crossing,  one  boar  pig;  Chas.  Smith, 
Bellota,  one  boar  pig;  L.  F.  Schmitt, 
Clements,  one  boar  pig;  Young  & 
Clark,  Lodi,  four  fine  gilts. 


Peace  Demands  Greater  than  War  Demands 

Exports  of  pork  products  during  July,  August  and  September  of  this  , 
year  were  almost  three  times  as  great  as  during  the  same  months  of 
1917,  and  those  of  beef  and  dairy  products  were  nearly  double.  Here 
are  the  figures  in  pounds: 

1917  1918 

Beef    93,962,477  171,986,147 

Pork   196,256,750  538,602,400 

Dairy   130,071,165  161,245,029 

As  staggering  as  these  figures  are,  Food  Administrator  Hoover 
states  that  we  must  ship  20,000,000  tons  of  food  overseas  by  July  1, 
1919,  which  is  75  per  cent  more  than  we  shipped  last  year.  "It  should 
be  the  aim  of  every  farmer,"  says  he,  "to  see  that  our  herds  are  main- 
tained and  improved,  for  now  our  burden  will  be  greater  than  ever  if 
the  world  is  to  recover  from  the  enormous  destruction  of  animals 
without  even  greater  hardship  than  that  endured  during  the  war." 

It's  a  whale  of  a  job  to  meet  this  foreign  demand  for  meat,  fats  and 
dairy  products,  but  we  can  and  must  put  it  over.  California  farmers 
will  certainly  do  their  part 


Sheep. 

Sheep  are  arriving  in  the  Impe- 
rial Valley  by  the  thousands  for 
winter  feeding. 

Four  thousand  sheep  have  been 
placed  on  California  farms  in  the 
campaign  recently  conducted  by  the 
farm  bureaus. 

Scab  is  reported  among  the  sheep 
of  Tehama  county  for  the  first  time 
in  six  years.  Several  flocks  are  al- 
ready affected,  but  precautionary 
methods  are  being  taken  so  that  the 
disease  will  not  spread. 

E.  C.  Spear  of  St.  Helena  writes 
that  he  has  received  splendid  re- 
sults from  •  his  ads  in  the  Rural 
Press.  He  says  that  the  numerous 
inquiries  he  has  received  show  that 
many  California  farmers  are  becom- 
ing interested  in  sheep. 

Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

Last  year  members  of  the  boys 
and  girls'  club  raised  10,58  3  pigs, 
415  beef  calves,  599  dairy  calves,  178 
sheep  and  106,358  chickens. 

Jos.  E.  Painter,  manager  of  the 
California  International  Livestock 
Show,  left  last  week  for  the  East  to 
attend  the  Royal  and  International 
Stock  Shows.  While  East  he  will 
secure  more  entries  of  stock  for  the 
San  Fraricisco  show  next  Februarv. 


Vfmrrmntmd  to,  C/r«  9*tlmf motion. 

Gombaulfs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

▲  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Bock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors* 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria,  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 
_Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $j  75 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  lex- 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  B39"Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co., Cleveland,  0. 


Careful    management  and 
feeding  brooding  sows  and 
pigs  is  the  wise  hog  grower's 
'road  to  profit.    Sanitary  troughs  are  essen- 
tial to  prevent  disease. 

Calco  Sanitary  Hog  Troughs  have  smooth 
metal  sides,  round  bottoms — feed  conserv- 
ing— and  are  made  of  Armco  rust-resisting 
iron  They  are  durable,  strong  and  econom- 
ical. 

Calco  Troughs  are  made  in  many  sizes, 
which  include: — 

Size.  Depth.         Length.  Price. 

10^-inch  5tfe-inch  40-inch  $3.70 
1014-inch  SA-inch  60-inch  4.50 
14  -inch  7iVinch  24-inch  4.55 
14    -inch        7-iVinch        60-inch  6.55 

Other  models  from  24  to  120  inches  in 
length,  from  $2.95  up.    Order  today. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES  BERKELEY 
417  Leroy  Street  406  Parker  Street 


ORDER 
BY  MAIL 


Mail  orders, 
your  check  or 
money  order, 
promptly  filled. 
Write  plainly. 


with 


Sco  Hog  Troughs 

Sanitary  -Stron^-Li^ht  Troughs  /or  Healthy  Hojs 


California  Hog  Book 

By  W.  S.  Quilford 

Book  Worthy  of  a  Large  Sale 

"I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  handled  the  subject.  You  have  given  our  California 
farmers  a  comprehensive,  practical  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  hog  raising,  and  I  hope  that  your  labors  will  be 
rewarded  by  a  very  large  sale." — F.  W.  Woll,  Prof,  of 
Animal  Nutrition,  Davis. 

Appeals  to  All  Breeders 

"I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  great  hog  book  you 
have  turned  out.  It  is  very  interesting  and  instructive  from 
cover  to  cover  and  has  the  dope  that  appeals  in  the  proper 
way  to  the  advanced  breeder  and  beginner  alike." — Frank 
B.  Stetson. 

Raise  More  Swine  in  California 

This  book  will  help  you.  It  contains  over  250  pages  of  practical 
information.    Is  well  illustrated  and  sells  for  $2  per  copy  postpaid. 
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Hogs  Convert  Barley  into  Bank  Accounts 

Ha,  ha!  I  got  the  laff  on  you  fel- 
lers who're  worrin'  about  the  poor 
market  for  barley.  Last  season, 
when  the  price  was  high  you  fig- 
gered  you  could  make  more  sellin' 
grain  than  feedin'  it,  so  you  got  rid 
of  lots  of  your  hogs.  But  now, 
gosh-ding  it,  when  there  ain't  no- 
body wants  your  barley  you  ain't 
got  enuf  hogs  to  feed  it  to. 

Mebbe  you  made  more  money 
out  of  your  barley  last  year  than  I 
did  out  of  my  hogs,  but  I'm  havin' 
my  innin'  this  year,  and  I'll  bet  dol- 
lars to  donuts  my  profit  over 
several  years  by  stickin'  to  live- 
stock is  a  heap  bigger'n  yours  by 
sellin'  grain. 

Ain't  no  use  cryin'  over  spilt 
milk,  but  don't  keep  on  spillin'  it. 
Don't  sell  off  any  more  stock. 
Don't  even  be  satisfied  with  what 
you  got.  Buy  more!  Take  it  from 
me,  if  you  want  to  make  money  off'n  your  barley  after  this  you  got  to 
market  it  thru  stock.  They  tell  me  shipments  across  the  pond  are  light 
and  the  market  back  East  is  low.  Breweries  ain't  buyin'  none  no  more, 
and  autos  and  tractors  have  cut  the  demand  for  feed  barley,  never  again 
to  return. 

Discouragin'?  Not  a  bit.  Why,  folks,  if  we  had  a  few  million  more 
head  of  stock  in  this  state  it  would  make  the  best  kind  of  a  market  for  our 
barley  crop  and  —  listen  —  it  would  make  barley  one  of  the  big  payin' 
crops  of  the  state. 

Just  think!  Before  the  war  speculators  bought  our  barley,  shipped  it 
way  over  to  Denmark  and  sold  it  to  the  farmers.  They  fed  it  to  their 
hogs,  made  the  best  pork  in  all  the  world,  and  sold  it  in  England  for  more 
than  our  fancy,  corn-fed  pork  from  the  Corn  Belt  brought.  Enough  to 
make  us  ashamed  of  ourselves,  don't  you  think?.  And  I  can't  see  why  in 
Sam  Hill  more  of  our  California  barley  growers  don't  raise  hogs  when 
5  pounds  of  barley  will  bring  them  18  cents  when  properly  fed,  and  be- 
sides the  fertilizer  is  left  on  the  farm.  Figger  it  out  yourselves.  That's 
at  the  rate  of  $72  a  ton,  by  heck ! 

Scared  by  peace  comin'  on?  Shucks,  that's  all  flapdoodle.  Why,  Mr. 
Food  Administrator  himself  says  now  that  the  Huns  have  caught  the 
Haig-fever  and  we  have  brought  the  kaiser  to  his  sneeze,  we  have  a  bigger 
feedin'  job  on  our  hands  than  ever.  Look  at  Bulgary.  She  don't  bulge 
no  more.  She's  got  4,000,000  people  hollerin'  to  us  for  grub,  and  besides 
them  there's  180,000,000  people  in  Poland,  the  Balkans,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  darn  near  starvin'.  We  haven't  been  able  to  send  'em  a  pig's  foot 
to  save  our  blamed  necks,  but  now  that  the  scrap  is  over  it's  up  to  us  to 
feed  'em.  Then  there's  the  Allies — 300,000,000  people  in  all  to  look  after — 
not  to  say  nuthin'  about  our  friends  the  enemies  who  love  fat  so  much, 
and  whose  supply  is  plum  gone. 

Doggone  it,  the  change  from  war  to  peace  don't  add  no  pork  to  our 
supply.  There  will  be  an  awfuller  demand  for  it  than  ever,  and  it  will 
keep  up  for  an  awful  long  time,  too.  There  ain't  hardly  enny  foundation 
stock  left  over  in  them  countries,  and  it's  going  to  take  years  for  'em  to 
raise  enuf  to  fill  their  own  tummies. 

Mebbe  I  can't  write  a  skolarly  article  like  some  of  them  editers  up  in 
the  Rooral  Press  do,  but  I  know  how  to  give  you  the  korrect  dope.  You 
see  the  smile  on  my  face,  don't  you?  Well,  that's  the  smile  of  prosperity. 
And  you  see  my  bank  book?  That  means  a  whale  of  a  big  deposit — all 
money  made  by  marketin'  barley  thru  hogs. 

Take  the  tip  from  me.  Feed  your  hogs  a  full  ration  of  barley  and  you 
won't  have  to  dine  on  half  rations  yourself.  You'll  have  a  big  fat  bank 
account  like  I  got.  I.  B.  WISE. 


Liberty  Fair  Now  Victory  Fair 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press  1 


Our  compliments  to  the  fellow  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  changing  the 
name  of  the  great  show  at  Los 
Angeles  from  Liberty  Fair  to  Vic- 
tory Fair.  He  has  proved  himself 
a  worthy  member  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Brains. 

And  just  as  the  new  name  is  in- 
finitely better  than  the  old,  so  the 
fair  itself,  after  being  postponed  sev- 
eral times,  will  be  much  better  than 
if  it  had  been  held  on  the  original 
dates. 

Unless  another  postponement  Is 
made  necessary  at  the  last  minute, 
the  fair  will  be  "on"  when  this 
paper  is  received,  as  the  opening  was 
announced  for  Friday,  November  21. 
It  will  continue  for  ten  days,  and 
there  will  be  something  doing  every 
minute — military  spectacles,  harness 
races,  horse  show,  pageants,  fire- 
works, and  special  Thanksgiving  fea- 
tures. And  these  in  addition  to  the 
wonderful  educational  exhibits  of 
agricultural  and  horticultural  prod- 
ucts, fine  arts,  farm  machinery  and 
livestock. 

Livestock  will  be  weighed  in  Fri- 
day morning,  November  22,  and  Sat- 
urday at  1:30  p.  m.  there  will  be  a 
livestock  parade.  Judging  will  begin 
Monday  morning  and  will  continue 
until  completed. 

Of  course  you  are  going.  Every- 
body is.  The  fair  will  be  a  hum- 
dinger.    It  will  make  your  blood 


tingle.  Take  the  folks  along.  They'll 
all  enjoy  it. 


INSPECTION  OF  DAIRY  COWS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  family 
cow  and  want  to  sell  milk  to  my 
neighbors.  Must  I  have  the  cow 
tuberculin  tested,  and  if  so  what 
steps  should  I  take? — C.  E.  M., 
Walnut. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

According  to  the  State  law,  milk 
cannot  be  sold  from  cows  that  have 
not  been  tuberculin  tested  unless  It 
is  pasteurized.  You  would  not  want 
to  put  in  a  pasturizing  plant  for  just 
one  cow,  so  it  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  have  her  tested.  Simply  no- 
tify the  State  Veterinarian  at  Sacra- 
mento, and  from  that  time  until  he 
sends  a  deputy  to  test  your  cow  you 
can  go  ahead  and  sell  the  milk. 
There  is  so  much  of  this  testing  to 
be  done  that  often  it  is  months  be- 
fore the  officials  get  around,  but  if 
there  is  a  delay  you  need  not  worry, 
as  you  will  have  done  your  part. 


The  University  of  California  will 
make  a  good  showing  at  the  Inter- 
national Livestock  Exposition  at  Chi- 
cago, November  30  to  December  7. 
They  will  take  along  fat  steers, 
wethers  and  barrows  and  hope  to 
even  excel  their  former  excellent 
winnings. 


THE  YATES  KIND 


Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 


ALL 


Prize  Winners  Money  Makers 

Won  at  Orland  Fair: 
GRAND  CHAMPIONSHIPS 
SENIOR  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

5  FIRSTS  AND  6  OTHER  PRIZES 

POR   SALE : 

QIUTS,   BRED   ROR  SPRING 

Farrow  to  Grand  Champion  Boar,  Long  Jumbo,  Yates  Big  Orphan, 
and  Long's  Hadley.     Boars  farrowed  in  March  and  to  above  sires. 

Pigs — Tops  from  fall  litters  sired  by  Long  Jumbo,  Superbus  Won- 
der, and  Long  Chief  out  of  sows  of  Big  Orphan,  Defender,  and  A 
Wonder  breeding.   This  stock  will  surely  please  you. 

WRITE  OR  CALL. 


R.  J.  YATES 


Orland,  Cal, 


DIRECTOB  jimok. 
Grand  Champion. 


L.  A.  DENKER 


B0QUET  CANYON  HERD 

HAMPSHIRES 

Won  Grand  Champion  on  a  eix-montha- 
old  pie — something  unusual.  Also  Re- 
serve Senior  Champion  Sow,  Junior  Cham- 
pion Boar  and  Reserve  Junior  Champion 

Sow. 

7  FIRSTS.  6  SECONDS,  4  THIRDS. 
We  offer  choice  bred  sows'  and  open 
March  trills  that  we  will  hreed  to  any 
boar  in  our  herd.  Also  brothers  and  half- 
brothers  to  our  Grand  Champion  boar. 
Director  Junior. 

EVERY  HOG  GUARANTEED 
TO  PLEASE. 

Saugus,  Cat. 


THE  POPLARS  RANCH 

Registered 
Hampshire  Swine 

A  limited  number  of  three-months- 
old  weanling's  for  sale.  Am  booking 
orders  tor  future  delivery  of  young- 
sters by  Gen.  Tipton.  Have  a  few 
young  boars  sired  by  Duke's  Allen, 
Grand  Champion.  1917,  Sacramento. 
C.    J.   GILBERT,  Lancaster.  CaL 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 

LAKEPORT  CALIF0RNL4 

We  have  sold  all  our  young  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  March  delivery. 
Highlander,  the  91.000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 

CHESTER  WHITES 

SAN    FRANCISCO   OFFICE,   601    BALBOA  BLDG. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE 

DUROC  JERSEY  HOGS 

Look  up  my  winnings  at  the  fairs.    Stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

J.  E.  THORP  Lockeford,  Cal. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Towosend  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Give*  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  PAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


Hopiand  stock  Farm 

Hopland,  Cal. 

Fifty  Berkshire  Suckling  Pigs  eligible 
to  registry,  sired  by  Iowana  Rival 
Majestic  194736,  Son  of  Rival's 
Champion  112500,  and  sons  of  Iowana 
Rival  Majestic,  at  $12.50  weaned. 

Registered  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars 
fore  sale. 

San  Francisco  Office 

226  Southern  Pacific  Building 


SWEETWATER  DUR0CS 

California's  Most  Popular  Blc  Type  Sire. 


GREAT  MODEL  | 


(By  Great  Wonder  and  Model  Lady  4th) 
M.C.Allen  Wlnsor  Ranch.  Peters-Lamson 
R.M.Allen    Bonita  San  Diego-  Co.    and  Walker 


I  AMWOKTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hoc) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  Htatte 

DUROCJERSEYS 


da  tare  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
Sure  to  please. 
S  H  I  .V  ELAND  FARM, 
m.  O.  Pearson.  Prop.  Woodland.  CaL 
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Sheep  Raising  Still  Profitable 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten.] 


"The  United  States  does  not  pro- 
duce enough  wool  to  make  a  bath- 
ing suit  for  each  inhabitant."  This 
was  the  amusing  and  impressive 
statement  on  a  sign  which  Prof. 
Miller  had  on  the  wall  of  his  little 
"office"  in  the  sheep  barn  at  the 
State  Fair  this  year. 

It  was  impressive  at  that  time, 
when  the  war  was  on,  but  it  is  al- 
most as  impressive  now,  for  even 
after  demobilization  has  been  com- 
pleted and  wool  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  uniforms,  the  need  for  more 
sheep  will  be  imperative. 

The  United  States  consumes  un- 
der normal  conditions  900,000,000 
pounds  of  wool,  yet  we  are  only  pro- 
ducing 270,000,000  pounds.  Think 
of  it — consumption  more  than  three 
times  the  total  of  our  production! 
Sheep  in  this  country  decreased  from 
51,000,000  in  1913  to  46,000,000  in 
1917  in  the  face  of  an  increased 
population  and  an  increased  demand. 

The  principal  sheep  countries  of 
the  world  were  not  increasing  their 
production  before  the  war,  and 
seemed  to  have  reached  their  limit. 
In  our  own  country  the  big  ranges 
are  being  cut  up  arid  the  supplies  of 
wool  must  come  chiefly  from  farm 
flocks  hereafter.  Also  there  is  a 
constantly  increasing  demand  for 
lamb,  and  the  farmer  is  always  sure 
of  having  a  good  market  for  his  fat 
lambs,  as  the  quality  of  the  frozen 
lamb  from  the  Antipodes  or  the  Ar- 
gentines practically  prevents  it  from 
competing  with  fresh  American  meat. 

CONVERT  WAS1E  INTO  PROFIT. 

Sheep,  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  their  products,  are  produced  more 
economically  than  any  other  live- 
stock. They  get  much  of  their  sub- 
sistence from  rough  forage,  weeds 
and  grasa  that  would  not  support 
other  stock.  Only  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  plants  called  weeds  are  eaten 
by  horses  and  cattle,  while  90  per 
cent  are  eaten  by  sheep.  They  can 
utilize  materials  that  otherwise  would 
be  wasted;  they  can  be  maintained 
on  lost  grain  in  stubble  fields  and 
on  voluntary  growth  too  scanty  for 
other  stock.  They  can  be  kept  on 
the  average  farm  without  entailing 
a  reduction  of  other  livestock,  with- 
out interfering  with  any  other  agri- 
cultural plans,  and  without  making 
it  necessary  to  hire  more  help. 

Sheep  add  materially  to  the  farm 
revenue  but  add  almost  nothing  to 
the  expense.  The  lambs  are  mar- 
keted when  about  five  months  old, 
and  this  year  the  prevailing-  price 
has  been  from  $9  to  $10.50  per  head. 
Twins  are  common  among  sheep, 
and  under  farm  conditions  the  in- 
crease should  always  be  over  100 
per  cent. 

Average  farm  sheep  shear  about 
eight  pounds  of  wool  annually,  which 
at  present  is  worth  about  50c  per 


Grand  Champion 

BERKSHIRES 


AMES  RIVAL  70TH 

We  have  in  our  herd  the  Grand  Champion 
Boar.  Grand  Champion  Sow  and  First  Prize 
Senior  Herd  at  State  Fair. 

Forty-three  litters  this  year  averaged  ten  to 
the  litter.  Let  us  supply  you  with  founda- 
tion sows  and  boars  to  head  your  herd. 

JAMES  MILLS  CO. 

Hamilton  City  :  :  California 


pound,  making  a  total  of  $4  for  the 
wool.  Adding  the  price  of  a  lamb, 
the  gross  returns  per  ewe  are  from 
$13  to  $14.50.  Ewes  can  be  pur- 
chased within  these  figures,  so  it 
may  be  said  that  an  ewe  will  return 
her  purchase  price  the  first  year. 
This  is  gross,  but  the  feed  bill  will 
be  light,  for  her  lamb  will  be  fin- 
ished on  its  mother's  milk  and  grass, 
while  the  ewe  will  be  run  on  pas- 
ture or  stubble  most  of  the  year, 
with  not  more  than  three  pounds  of 
alfalfa  a  day  in  the  winter. 

BUY  BRED  EWES  NOW. 

As  early  lambs  are  desired  in  Cal- 
ifornia, ewes  are  bred  the  latter  part 
of  July  or  early  in  August.  The 
period  of  gestation  is  145  days — not 
quite  five  months — so  the  ewes  lamb 
late  in  December  and  during  Janu- 
ary. 

Consequently,  you  can  make  a 
quick  start  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
for  when  you  buy  an  ewe  you  really 
buy  two  or  three  animals,  counting 
the  lambs  that  she  will  deliver  very 
soon. 

The  inexperienced  farmer  should 
begin  with  good  grade  ewes  and  a 
registered  ram.  Merino  ewes  mated 
to  a  mutton  type  of  ram,  such  as  the 
Shropshire  or  Hampshire,  will  give 
good  results.  Have  all  of  the  ewes 
of  one  breed,  for  not  only  will  they 
look  better  but  their  fleeces  will  be 
more  alike  and  their  Iambs  will  be 
more  uniform  than  from  a  mixed 
bunch. 

Discard  ewes  with  small  bodies, 
narrow  chests  and  small  heart  girths, 
also  those  with  crooked  or  club  feet 
that  will  catch  and  hold  filth  be- 
tween the  toes.  Sheep  that  have 
long,  thin,  "goose"  necks  usually 
have  weak  constitutions  and  are  poor 
feeders.  Select  upheaded.  vigorous 
ewes  with  straight,  broad  backs, 
roomy  bodies  and  plump  hind  quar- 
ters. 

The  price  of  young  ewes  is  so 
high  at  present  as  to  be  almost  pro- 
hibitive. Often  you  can  do  well  by 
buying  broken-mouthed  ewes  if  you 
have  good  feed.  These  are  ewes 
that  have  lost  some  of  their  teeth 
as  a  result  of  age  and  cannot  pick 
up  a  living  on  the  range,  yet  would 
be  good  for  two  or  three  more  lambs 
on  the  farm,  after  which  they  could 
be  fattened  on  alfalfa  pasture  and 
sold  to  the  butcher. 

These  older  ewes  produce  more 
twins  and  triplets  than  those  that 
have  never  lambed,  but  in  buying 
them  be  sure  to  examine  the  udders 
to  see  that,  they  are  free  from  lumps 
that  would  prevent  them  from  being 
good  milkers.  Also  be  sure  that  the 
ends  of  the  teats  have  not  been 
clipped  off  in  shearing. 

DON'T  RUSH  INTO  IT. 

If  you  are  inexperienced  with 
sheep,  start  with  just  a.  few.  You 
can  acquire  experience  rapidly  with 
ten  or  a  dozen,  and  by  keeping  all 
of  the  ewe  lambs  you  will  soon  have 
a  good  sized  flock.  However,  as  a 
rule  it  is  not  advisable  to  start  at 
all  with  sheep  unless  you  can  event- 
ually keep  at  least  thirty  ewes,  and 
if  possible  fifty  or  sixty,  as  the 
larger  flock  can  be  cared  for  with 
very  little  extra  labor  or  expense, 
and  consequently  will  return  a 
greater  net  profit  per  head. 

Remember,  no  animal  approaches 
the  sheep  in  converting  weeds  and 
waste  into  wool  and  mutton.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  food  and  raiment  in 
the  wasted  grass  and  weeds  of  cor- 
rals, fields  and  roadsides. 

For  some  time  an  effort  ha£  been 
made  to  obtain  consideration  in  Con- 
gress for  a  measure  to  place  a  Fed- 
eral tax  on  all  dogs  in  the  United 
States  as  an  item  for  war  revenue. 
This  would  be  largely  effective  in 
eliminating  useless  dogs,  but  it  seems 
necessary  to  awaken  Congressmen  to 
the  necessity  for  such  legislation,  and 
all  sheepmen  are  urged  to  write  let- 
ters to  the  members  of  Congress  gen- 
erally, and  to  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  committee  espe- 
cially, urging  their  support  of  this 
measure.  Don't  leave  this  to  others. 
Do  your  part. 


Imported  and  American  Bred  Stallions 

Percherons  -  Belgians  -  Shires 

My  Fall  shipment  of  stallions 
has  arrived.  These  horses  were 
personally  selected  by  me  in  the 
best  breeding  districts  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana.  Two,  three, 
and  four-year-olds  that  will  weigh 
a  ton  or  over. 

The  largest  collection  of  Perch- 
erons, Belgians,  and  Shires  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  State 
certificate  of  soundness  and  life 
insurance  with  each  stallion. 
Every  horse  priced  to  sell  accord- 
ing to  his  individual  worth.  Any 
reasonable  terms  will  be  given. 
I  also  have  a  carload  of  Heavy 
Draft  Mares  and  Geldings  for  sale — age  4  to  7  years,  weighing  from  1400 
lbs.  to  1700  lbs.    Matched  teams  in  black,  bay,  or  chestnut. 

Correspondence  invited  and  visitors  always  welcome. 

N.  W.  THOMPSON,  Patterson,  Stanislaus  County.fCalifornia 


Champion  Ram.  P   P   I  E 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WirNININQS  P.  P.  I.  E.,  191S 

Aged  Ram.  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Ram, 
First.  Ram  Lamb.  First,  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling:  Ewe.  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb.  Second  and  Third.  Get  ot  sire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor. First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age,  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  any  age,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  yerr  old.  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year.  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor.  First.  Produce  of  Ewe.  First.  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts.  9  Seconds,  and  6  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agents,  SAN  RAMON. 

Contra  Costa   County,  California. 


The  Sheep  that  bring  the  Big  Prices 


are  the  kind  to  buy 


RAMBOUILLETS 

I  purchased  at  the  Salt  Lake  sale  31  head 
of  the  best  (Butterfield,  Quealy  and  Bullard 
strains)  to  head  my  breeding  ewes.  I  have 
about  100  big,  smooth,  heavy-wooled  rams 
for  sale. 

J.  BIDEGARAY       FRESNO,  CAL. 


■Witi*fir"fti 


The  Best  Grinder  Made 

See  What  It  Does 
At  The  LIBERTY  FAIR 

Grinds  feed  at  LESS  COST 
tlian   the  cost   of  b'lyin; 
it  ground. 

Provides  FRESH 
FULL  -  FLAVORED 
FEED  in  a  jiffy. 

Ann  the  SAVINGS 
will  soon  pay  for  the 
LITTLE  GIANT. 


Send  for 
This  Free 
Knlletin. 
Indorsed  by 
the  Food 
Administration. 


See  at  the 


Liberty  Fair 

tn<l  at  our  Stiowroom. 


COLLINS  (Sl  WEBB,  Inc. 


Machinery  Dealers 


412  East  Third  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Your  Live  Stack 
Needs  Help  NOW 

Keep  your  working  and  producing  animals  vigorous  and  healthy.  This  is  the  very 
foundation  of  stock  profits.  The  changing  season  is  a  trying  time  for  stock  of  all 
kinds.  Protect  your  horses,  cattle,  6heep  and  swine.  Prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing diseased  or  ''run  down"  by  regularly  using 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

The  Original  Guaranteed  Stock  Tonic  and  Conditioner 

Not  a  food*  but  a  scientific  combination  of  medicinal  herbs,  roots,  etc.,  a  positive  health-builder  and  health- 
preserver.   It  contains  the  natural  tonics,  appetizers,  digestives,  blood  puriticrs  and  worm-expcllers  needed 
to  keep  the  entire  system  working  smoothly  and  effectively. 

Pratts i Animal  Regulator  is  used  in  sucb  small  quantities  that  the  co«  is  practically  nothing.  Butt 
results  as  measured  in  increased  products*  in  greater  profits,  arc  amazing-  Make  a  thorough 
test  at  our  risk. 

Our  dealer  in  your  town  has  instructions  to  supply  you  with  Pratts  Preparations  under  oar 
square-deal  guarantee — "Yaur  money  back  if  YOU  are  not  satisfied" — the  guar- 
antee that  has  stood  for  nearly  50  years. 

Write  for  big  Stock  Book— FREE 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  i 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto  1 
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CONSERVATION  OF  SHIPPING 
SPACE. 


A  commission  has  been  appointed 
to  co-operate  with  the  Chicago  pack- 
ers in  experiments  which  may  save 
up  to  40  per  cent  of  the  tremendous 
cargo  space  now  required  for  ship- 
ping fresh  beef.  The  experiments 
contemplate  not  only  the  conserva- 
tion of  shipping  space  but  also  the 
problem  of  having  the  packages 
small  enough  to  be  handled  by  the 
class  of  labor  available  at  unloading 
ports  overseas  and  the  quick  and 
convenient  issue  at  supply  depots  in 
France.  They  range  from  the  mere 
cutting  of  the  carcass  into  more  con- 
venient sizes  and  shapes  to  the  en- 
tire boning  of  the  carcass  to  be 
packed  in  boxes.  Since  fresh  beef 
constitutes  a  considerable  part  of 
some  350.000,000  pounds  of  beef  and 
pork  products  now  sent  monthly  to 
allied  countries,  the  saving  by  the 
new  method  may  prove  to  be  consid- 
erable if  found  practical.  The  bones 
and  surplus  fats  salvaged  by  the 
operation  will  be  converted  into  va- 
rious by-products. 


What  is  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  shipment  of  hogs  ever  mar- 
keted was  received  at  Chicago  re- 
cently from  Darlington,  Ind.  Three 
shippers  sent  34  carloads,  which 
were  bought  by  Armour  &  Co.  for 
$105,166.95.  The  hogs  averaged 
256  pounds  and  brought  $18.50 
straight — a  record  price  for  large 
shipments. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 
SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 


MAMMOTH  SOWS  AND  GIANT  HOARS  are 
found  at  our  ranch.  We  are  one  of  the 
oldest  breeders  of  Big  Type  Poland-Chinas  on 
Pacific  Coast.  Have  Borue  extra  fine  stock  for 
•ale  from  the  World  Champion  Boar  Superba. 
the  sure  breeder  and  the  most  active  ho?  of 
his  age  in  California.  Write  us  for  prices. 
Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station.  River- 
side.  Cal.  

MCCARTY'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS — Spring 
boars— cholera  immune — strong  backs,  good 
feet  and  bone,  lots  of  strength  and  quality, 
everything  that  goes  to  make  the  Profit  Pro- 
ducing Hog.  Sired  by  Kansas  King,  first  prize 
Senior  Pig  at  Topeka.  1917.  None  better  in 
California.  Our  guarantee,  "Money  Back  If 
No  Like."  Write  now  for  prices.  Alex  D. 
McCarty.  324  Insurance  Exchange  Building. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  

BIG,  SMOOTH  POLAND-CHINAS — One  April 
boar  by  Grand  Champion  Kings  Big  Bone 
leader.  One  12-month-old  boar  by  Smooth 
Progress:  April.  May.  June,  and  July  gilts. 
Everything  guaranteed.  A.  Buckland  &  Son. 
Rt.  E.  Box  126,  Fresno.  

DIM  MICK  BROS.  ofTer  for  sale  at  present 
five  bred  sows,  due  to  farrow  in  September. 
All  are  bred  to  Model  Wonder.  Buy  one  of 
these  sows  and  raise  a  litter  from  one  of  the 
best  sires  of  the  breed.  Dimmick  Bros..  Box 
811.  Lcnioore.  Cal. 

THK  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gertsdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
■ires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move— each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw.  Hanford.  Cal. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize- winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts.  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.     Hale  I    Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal  

GATEWOOD'S  BIG  POI.ANDS — The  offering 
for  our  February  bred  sow  sale  is  comprised 
almost  entirely  of  sows  and  gilts  by  eastern- 
bred  sires  and  bred  to  King  Big  Bone  Leader, 
the  California  champion.  Chas.  Gatewood  & 
Son.  Route  G.  Fresno. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  ser- 
viceable boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows  and  Blueher.  an  e.veinionally  good 
boar     P.  E.  Mitchell.  Atwater.  Cal.  

A  FEW  EXTRA  GOOD  POLAND-CHINA 
boars,  ready  for  service.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  for  description  and  breeding.  E.  Miner 
Lodi.  Cal.  

ELDERSLY  FARM — Big  type  Poland-Chinas 
with  quality.  Young  stock  from  the  breed's 
best  big  type  sires  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
J.  H  Ware.  Live  Oak.  Cal.  

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
•ale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair.  1018.  Write  F.  E 
Fay.  Tipton.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State. 
$20  up.     M.  Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.    Humboldt   county.  Cal.  

20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob.  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield,  Acnmpo,  Cal.  

HEWITT'S  BIO  TYPE  POLAND  (  II I N  As- 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt, 
Dixon.  Cal. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — 00  first-class 
gilts  and  a  few  boars  from  0  to  8  months  old 
Geo.  V.  Becktnan  &  Sons.  Lodl.  Cal.  

BOARS  ready  for  service  at  bargain  prices. 
Booking:  orders  for  weanling  pigs.  Forest 
V i.      Panch,  Paradise.  Cal.  

40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  bows  for  sale.  Price 
rift'1.     N   K.  Horan.  Lockeford,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA    PIGS    WITH  RIBBONS. 

Prices  right.    Johnnie  Glusing.  Winton.  Cal. 

POI.AND-CIIINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein,  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

RKAOAK8    RANCH    herd    of  registered 

Poland-Chinas.     W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy. 

Berkshire*. 


BERKSHIRE!) — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  Wil  li  I  AKMs 

A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus: 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigB  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
L  ii.  San  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 


$26.00 — 93.VOO — $50.00 
BARON  DUKE  201ST 
Omaha  Grand  National  Champion. 

BOAR  PIGS:  3.  5.  and  0  months  old.  from 
O.jO-pound  prize-winning  sows.  We  will  sell 
nothing  that  we  wouldn  t  use  ourselves. 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO.. 

906  K  St..  Sacramento. 
In  charge  of  Natoinas  Land  sales. 


MONEY-MAKING  BEKKSIIIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed. 
They  will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  rea- 
sonable: satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  deseribing  our  world's  reserve 
champion.  Star  Leader.  Anchorage  Farm. 
Orland.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS— Some  exceptionally 
good  young  prospects,  from  weanlings  to  ser- 
viceable age.  Write  or  call  and  Bee  us.  Our 
prices  and  class  of  stock  will  interest  you. 
R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal. 


CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG  FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco. 


CASTLEVIEW  RERKSHIRES  are  the  typcy. 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines  Prices  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch, 
Berkshire^  exclusively.   Santa  Rosa. 


MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga.  Cal.. 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes  Prices  consistent  with 
quality   and  breeding. 


BEKKSIIIKES  IN  FERRIS — They  make 
money  for  roe.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices.     F.  L    Hall.   Perris.  Cal. 


RIVER  GARDEN  FARM  BEKKSIIIRES — A 

few  fine  weanlings  and  some  bred  sows  and 
gilts.    E.  H.  Whiting.  Ukiah.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
ns.  Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm.  Pas  Robles. 
California. 


RERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto. 


FOR  REAL  GOOD  RERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B   Anderson.  B  724 W  Sacramento.  Cal. 


in  il'  I  .  A  N  I »  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires     Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS 

Cholera  immune. 


FARMS  BERKSHIRE^ 

Live  Oak.  Cal 


BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch. 
California. 


Willits. 


Chester  Whites. 


"BILLIKEN" — CHESTER  WHITES  —  Time 
to  breed  for  1919  spring  farrows.  Do  you  need 
a  boar  that  will  produce  those  fine  growthy 
pigs?  Have  only  10  yearling  boars  left.  For 
December  delivery  have  a  nice  lot  of  yearling 
gilts  that  are  bred  for  March  farrow. 
Weaned  pigs,  both  sexes.  C.  B.  Cunningham. 
Mills.  Cal. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


DCROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Six  daugh- 
ters of  Orion  Cherry  King  5th  in  this  herd. 
Three  big.  husky  herd  boar  prospects  sired 
by  Orion  Cherry  King  5th  for  sale  now.  Good 
as  the  best.  Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City 
office.  1219  Broekman  Bids.,  Loa  Angeles. 
Ireland  Ranch.  Owensmouth. 


OPEN  GILTS  and  young  boars  from  Tax- 
payer 13th,  Burks  Good  Enough,  Kings  Col. 
strains:  one  dandy  boar  sired  by  Kings  Col. 
de  Lux,  out  of  Miss  Good  Enough  IL  by 
Burks  Good  Enough.  Shipped  on  approval. 
F.  W.  Gardiner.  Rt.  4.  Box  735.  Sacramento. 


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis.  Cal. 


ONE  SERVICE  BOAR — Leader  101,  a  son 
of  Modesto  Chief,  one  to  be  proud  of  at  head 
of  any  herd.  Price  $200 — papers  sent  with 
him.     Mrs.  G.  C.  Peters,  Winton.  Cal. 


START  RIGHT — Registered  Duroc-Jersey 
weanlings.  Three  for  $35;  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Red  Rock  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 


THE  GOLDEN  MODEL  STRAIN  of  Durocs 

will  win  anywhere.    Write  for  prices.    W.  B. 

Hewitt.  Van  Nuys.  Cal  

FOR  SALE — Few  Duroc  Gilts.  5  months  old. 
good  ones.  Recorded  and  crated.  $25.  C.  E. 
Christley.  Orland.  Cal.  


NO  MORE  BOARS  sired  by  my  1917  State 
Champion,  but  can  furnish  a  few  sows.  J. 
M.   DeVilbiss.   Patterson.  Cal. 


Dl'ROC-JERSEVS    OF    THE   BIG  TY1 

Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 

ANDREW'S  QUALITY  DUROCS — Young 
boars,  open  and  bred  gilts,  weanlings,  priced  to 
sell.    W.  P.  Andrews.  Rt.  A.  Modesto.  Cal. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1. 
Redwood  City.  Cal. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  Rpring  boars 

and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows. 

WEANLING  PIGS"  for  sale  by  a  son  of  the 
grand  champion  of  1917.  Jack  Borge.Los  Bancs 


DUROC-JERSEYS — Weanlings  of  either  sex 
really  for  immediate  delivery.  H.  E.  Boudier, 
Napa:  

REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W  P.  Harkey.  Gridley,  Cal. 


Hampshire*. 


MY     HAMPSHIRE*     are    money  makers. 

Stock   for  sale.     Buy  now.     L.  A.  Denker. 

Snugus.  Cal.   


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


STRAIGHT,  deep-bodied  sons  of  Finderne 
Soldene  V  aldessa  l  whose  dam.  and  sire's  dam 
are  both  world's  record  holders)  and  of  Segis 
l'ontiac  Acme,  from  30-lb.  dams.  Toyon 
Farm  Association.  First  National  Bank  Bldg 
San  Jose.  Cal. 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Me- 
Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  Bale.   Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees 


EL    DORADO    HERD    OF  HOLSTEINS— 

Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS— I  have  for" sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from)  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R.  F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal 


RREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
■School.  Whittier.  Cal. 


YOUNG  SONS  of  Prince  Gelsehe  Walker  1 1th 
and  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams,  for  sale.  Write 
me  for  prices.    J.  M.  Campbell.  Escalon.  Cal. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices. 


GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM.  WOODLAND, 
CAL. — Registered  Holsteins.  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world'B  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock   Farm.  Modesto. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull  calves  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A. 
B.  437.  San  Jose.  Calif. 


F.   II.   STENZEL.   SAN    LORENZO,  CAL.— 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land. Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Bull  calves. 
Joseph  Paxton.  breeder.  Athlone.  Cal. 

HENGERVELD  DE  KOL  BLOOD.  High 
producers.    T.  B.  King.  Visalia.  

GOTSHALL  ft  MAGRUDER —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon.  Cal. 


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.     McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  Vale, 
females.     Millhrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal. 


No 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 

Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.     R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 


Jerseys. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY'S — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.  T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows     W   G    Gurnett.  Orland.  Cal. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEY'S — Young  bull 
ready  for  light  service,  for  sale.  E.  E.  Green- 
ough.   Merced.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Young  registered  Jersey  bull. 
Sire,  Valet's  Peter  of  L.  Dam.  Rebekah's  Foxy 
GirL O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale.  Cal. 


Guernseys. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEY'S  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal. 


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — Guernsey  bull. 
"Pilot  of  Menlo  Park"  51688.  fourteen  months 
of  age.    Address.  Box  X.  Menlo  Park.  Cal. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable. 


CLAREMONT  GI'ERNSEYS — Young  bulls 
of  serviceable  age  from  A.  R.  dams.  L.  D. 
Smith.  R.  D.  Berkeley.  

FOR  SALE — Guernsey  bull.  Raymonds  St. 
Saviours  Prince  No.  41396.  M.  Dye,  Visalia.  Cal 


Ayrshire*. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Font.  Cal. 


AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  B.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Sprockets  Building.  San 
Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 

BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma, 
INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — RegU- 

tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexandor  &  Kel- 
logg. Suisun.  Cal.   

BEEF  CATTLE. 


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers    Farms.  Live 

Oak.  Cal.  

AM  A  SPECIALIST  in  registered  beef  cattle 
and  familiar  with  the  best  herds  in  the  coun- 
try. If  you  need  Shorthorns  or  Herefonls. 
make  use  of  my  experience,  nave  money  and 
be  satisfied.  R.  M.  Dunlap.  Hotel  Land.  Saera- 
mento.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co..  Route 
1.  Redwood  City.  Cal.  

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Th08.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt,  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN.  Breeder  of  regis- 
tered  Herefords.  Milton.  Cal.  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH.-  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  props.,  Wells.  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock 
for  sale.  " 

REG.  SHORTHORNS— Calves  and  yearlings 
for  sale,  both  sexes,  reds  and  roans.  Choice 
Goods  breeding.  Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits  Cal. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
homs.  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalog  free. 
Thomas  Harrison.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal  

SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C 
Short.  Reno.  Nevada. 

JACK  LONDON  RANTH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza  Shepard.  Supt. 


MISSION  HEREFORD  FARM — J.  A  Bunt- 
ing. Mission  San  Jose.  Cal.  Registered  Here- 
fords.   

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.   Prices  on  application.    Hopland.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 

Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal. 


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  Newman.  Cal. 


GEORGE  WATTKRSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.  Bishop,  Cal   


SHEEP  AND  COATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petnluroa,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaloma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 

WANTED — 500  to  1500  head  of  sheep  on 
shares  on  good  coast  range,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  feed.  Address.  Sheepman,  care  Rural 
Press.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. Cal. 


BISHOP     BROS.,     SAN     RAMON,  CAI  

Breeders  and  importers  Shropshlres   


KAUPKF.     BROS.,     WOODLAND,  CAI  

Breeders,  importers  of  Hnmpshire  sheep. 
CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 

RanVhouillets.  Hanford.  Cal.  . 


CALLA  GROVE  FARM.  M ANTECA,  CAL. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 


HORSES. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  team  hay  mares:  splendid 
workers:  weight  1200-1300  lbs.  Snnnybrook 
Ranch.  Willits.  Cal.  ,  


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires. Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buytng 
Butte  City«  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners. 


MULE-FOOT  HOGS,  large  type:  booking 
orders  for  spring  litters.  These  are  the 
farmers'  easy  feeding,  profit-producing  kind. 
H.  T.  Bailey.  Box  37.  Lodi.  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums."  

MONEY  TO  LOAN — We  always  have  money 
to  loan  on  improved  farm  lands.  Security 
Bond  &  Mortgage  Company.  First  National 
Bank  Building.  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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FILL  IN  THIS 
COUPON  AND  MAIL  IT  TODAY 


"Sbr  girabrrt  ©blpprr."  is  a  reliable  and  accur- 
ate Market  report  and  price  list,  issned  at  every 
change  in  the  Fur  Market.  It  is  something  more  than  merely 
"something' to  read."  It  is  the  advisor,  friend  and  sign  post  to  the 
right  road  to  reliable  market  information  and  accurate  market  quota- 
tions. "*br  &hubrrt  &bipprr"  is  received  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trap- 
pers and  Fur  shippers  all  over  North  America.  Never  was  a  serious 
misstatements  of  facts  published  in  "Sbr  &bubrrt  jMrtnarr"  and  thischarac- 
ter  of  accuracy  and  reliability  has  demonstrated  that  such  information  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  trapper  and  Fur  shipper.  Yon  should 
read  "c!tr  &hubrrt  *»!upprr" — we  want  your  name  on  our  mailing  list. 
nil  in  the  Above  Coupon  NOW  and  Mail  it-AT  ONCE 

vX.  B  .  S  H  U  B  E  F*-T,,/vc 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural   Press   by  Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona.] 


SMALL    CHICKS    AND  WINTER 
CARE. 


Those  having  fall  baby  chicks 
should  see  to  it  that  these  cold 
nights  are  offset  by  extra  heat.  The 
general  run  of  brooder  houses  are 
made  of  such  thin  lumber  that  every 
change  of  climate  is  registered  in 
them  to  the  discomfort  of  the  chicks. 
When  the  nights  are  extra  cold  a 
little  extra  care  is  needed  to  see 
that  the  chicks  are  all  protected. 
Crowding  two  hundred  chicks  under 
a  one  hundred  chick  brooder  is  poor 
policy.  Some  of  those  chicks  will 
get  chilled  one  night,  but  the  day's 
warmth  will  revive  them;  the  next 
night  another  lot  will  get  chilled, 
and  so  on  until  the  whole  batch  is 
weakened.  Then  they  commence  to 
drop  off — a  few  each  night- — and  the 
careless  caretaker  says:  "Fall  chicks 
are  no  good;  they  die  off!" 

The  fact  is  they  have  been  killed 
on  the  installment  plan,  which  is 
much  worse  than  leaving  them  out 
one  night  and  letting  them  freeze. 
Since  lumbermen  began  slicing  lum- 
ber about  on  a  par  with  an  economic 
housewife  spreading  70c  butter,  rais- 
ing chicks  in  brooder  houses  has 
been  quite  a  problem. 

During  the  daytime  the  house  is 
overheated  and  in  the  night  it  is 
difficult  to  hold  the  temperature  at 
all  even,  for  it  fluctuates  with  the 
outside  temperature  in  spite  of  all 
one  can  do.  The  only  thing  we  can 
guard  against  is  overcrowding.  Leave 
plenty  of  room  for  the  chicks  to  get 
under  the  hoover  and  see  that  all 
draft  is  shut  out  of  the  bouse.  Also 
see  that  the  water  dishes  are  all 
empty  at  night;  then  there  is  no 
danger  of  chicks  getting  wet  or 
drowning,  or  chilling  from  drinking 
very  cold  water. 

These  chicks  will  be  worth  money 
in  spring  if  you  give  them  the  right 
care.  Oh  the  other  hand,  if  neg- 
lected, they  will  just  eat  lots  of  feed 
and  never  amount  to  anything. 


AN  INDISPENSABLE  POULTRY 
BOOK. 

"California  Poultry  Practice"  is 
traveling  around  in  widening  cir- 
cles. Last  week  a  copy  was  sent  to 
Toronto,  Canada,  and  one  to  New 
York,  while  a  professor  of  Spanish 
at  the  Louisiana'  State  University  has 
sent  in  inquiries  about  the  book. 
Every  reader  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  who  is  interested  in  poultry 
ought  to  include  50c  with  his  sub- 
scription for  a  copy.  The  price  of 
the  book  separately  is  $1.  Then 
when  anything  ails  his  flock,  nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  remedy  will  be 
found  in  its  pages.  Of  course,  we 
learn  more  every  day,  or  at  least  we 
ought  to,  and  in  caring  for  poultry, 
or  any  kind  of  livestock,  every  bit 
of  knowledge  is  needed  to  score  a 
success,  and  the  latest  knowledge 
sometimes  fits  the  times  just  a  bit 
better.  In  main,  however,  the  gen- 
eral knowledge  we  get  early  always 
^eems  to  come  in  handy  and  is  never 
very  far  wrong. 


POULTRYMEN  GAINING-  COURAGE 

The  Eastern  poultry  journals  are 
picking  up  in  news  of  what  poultry- 
men  are  doing  in  the  East  and  Mid- 
dle States.  They  report  more  unity 
among  the  producers — fewer  quit- 
ters; in  fact,  they  say  there  are  no 
more  getting  cold  feet,  such  as  there 
were  a  year  ago,  when  whole  locali- 
ties went  out  of  business.  Here  on 
this  Coast  we  have  not  fully  realized 


the  enormous  losses  sustained  by 
Eastern  poultrymen,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  their  land  is  cheap  and 
they  are  nearer  to  grain  centers 
than  we  are.  Nevertheless,  hundreds 
of  poultrymen  were  forced  to  sell 
their  flocks  and  take  up  something 
more  profitable. 

With  a  possibility  of  obtaining 
damaged  wheat  for  chicken  feed  next 
spring,  everybody  should  now  plan 
to  hatch  or  buy  spring  chicks  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  the  opportunity  of- 
fered those  who  are  ready  to  take  it. 
It  certainly  is  not  the  time  to  get 
discouraged,  for  there  is  great  need 
of  poultry  and  eggs,  and  peace  does 
not  curtail  the  demands  but  rather 
increases  them.  Our  allies,  who  have 
had  men  in  Germany  who  have  been 
half-starved  so  long  they  are  weak 
and  emaciated,  will  need  fresh  eggs; 
our  own  sick  and  wounded  will  need 
them  in  greater  quantities  than 
ever;  so  everybody  should  brace  up 
like  the  Easterners  and  take  a  fresh 
grip. 

ELIMINATING  THE  MITE  PEST. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  the 
best  method  of  getting  rid  of  chicken 
mites.  They  have  simply  taken  pos- 
session of  our  ranch. — Mrs.  J.  E.  B., 
Vacaville. 

[The  best,  cheapest  and  surest 
method  of  eliminating  mites  in  such 
a  bad  case  is  to  spray  every  day  for 
a  week,  or,  if  this  is  not  possible, 
every  other  day  for  two  weeks,  if 
needed,  with  the  following:  Take  a 
pound  of  common  laundry  soap  (the 
yellow  resinous  kind  is  best),  cut  it 
up  in  the  wash  boiler  and  put  on 
fire  to  dissolve  in  about  two  gallons 
of  water.  When  it  has  dissolved, 
take  from  fire  and  take  out  doors 
and  add,  gradually,  stirring  all  the 
time,  three  gallons  of  'distillate  or 
coal  oil,  whichever  you  can  get 
cheapest;  and  to  finish,  add  one  gal- 
lon of  crude  carbolic  acid.  Keep 
stirring  until  quite  cold — it  will  not 
hurt  the  wash  boiler.  When  cold  it 
will  or  should  look  like  dark  soft 
soap,  but  there  should  be  no  oil 
floating  on  it.  All  should  be  thor- 
oughly mixed.  A  gallon  of  this 
mixture  may  be  mixed  in  four  gal- 
lons of  warm  water  and  it  will  be 
strong  enough  to  destroy  all  mites 
it  comes  in  contact  with.  Spray  the 
ground  around  where  they  are  and 
if  you  can  find  their  breeding  place 
burn  it  out.] 


CLEANLINESS  ALL  ESSENTIAL. 

"Cleanliness"  and  "sanitation"  are 
different  words,  but  with  one  real 
meaning,  so  if  the  poultry  house  is 
kept  clean  it  may  be  said  to  be  san- 
itary. And  every  man  or  woman 
who  keeps  poultry  owes  it  to  their 
customers  to  have  clean  houses, 
clean  nests  for  the  hens  to  lay  in, 
because,  next  to  milk,  eggs  are  the 
most  porous  article  of  food  we  have; 
so  you  can  readily  see  if  the  nests 
are  dirty  the  egg  will  absorb  the 
filth. 


SCALE  ON  THE  LEGS. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  advise  me 
how  to  treat  chickens  that  are  both- 
ered with  scale  on  the  legs.  When 
eating  they  cannot  stand  up — feath- 
ers stick  up. — Subscriber,  Sebastopol. 

[It  will  be  no  use  doing  anything 
to  the  scale  until  you  clean  up  your 
poultry  house  and  yards  and  spade 
the  ground  up.  Then  if  you  doctor 
the  scale  you  may  hope  for  results, 
but   treating  such   a   bad   case  Is 


Save  One  Million  Pounds  of  Turkey 

In  order  to  increase  available  food  supplies  and  to  discourage  the 
wasteful  practice  of  killing  immature  turkeys  for  the  Thanksgiving 
market,  the  United  States  Food  Administration  has  requested  all  grow- 
ers, dealers  and  the  public  not  to  sell,  buy  or  use  birds  of  immature 
growth-  prior  to  December  7.  Poultry  licensees  are  specifically  re- 
quested not  to  buy  hen  turkeys  weighing  less  than  eight  pounds,  nor 
gobblers  weighing  less  than  twelve  pounds,  prior  to  that  date.  Observ- 
ance of  this  request,  Food  Administration  Officials  pointed  out,  would 
save  .millions  of  pounds  of  matured  turkeys  for  the  great  Christmas 
demand. 


quite  a  job  and  needs  perseverance. 
First,  if  there  are  not  too  many  of 
them,  a  good  washing  with  soap 
and  warm  water  softens  the  skin 
and  opens  the  pores  so  that^  other 
treatment  will  penetrate  better,  but 
if  there  are  a  number  of  chickens 
in  this  condition  it  is  too  big  a  task. 
Now  mix  dry  flowers  of  sulphur  in 
lard  and  coal  oil,  and  after  the 
washing  rub  this  well  in.  After 
three  days  rub  in  more  sulphur  oint- 
ment. About  three  or  four  treat- 
ments will  cure  if  you  keep  things 
clean  around  them.] 


KEEP  THE  FEET  OF  LEGHORNS 
WARM. 

This  is  the  most  essential  thing  In 
keeping  Leghorn  hens  fit  during 
winter.  They  positively  will  not  do 
their  best  unless  they  are  kept  dry 
and  warm  underfoot.  Plenty  of 
Scratch  material  sends  the  blood  cir- 
culating more  quickly  than  running 
around  can  ever  do.  It  is  the  only 
right  way  for  hens  to  get  exercise 
and  still  not  run  the  flesh  off  them. 
Too  much  running  around  outdoors 
takes  energy  that  should  go  to  egg 
production,  but  gentle  scratching, 
when  the  hens  can  pick  up  a  grain 
or  a  seed,  no  matter  how  small,  is 
building  up.  Hens  must  have  a  sur- 
plus of  vitality  and  that  comes  from 
a  well-nourished  body.  If  ill  fed 
and  improperly  nourished,  the  lay- 
ing will  be  spasmodic,  lasting  only 
as  long  as  the  hen  feels  good.  It  is 
the  poultryman's  business  to  keep 
her  up  to  the  top  notch. 


TURKEYS  HAVE  SORE  HEADS. 

To  the  Editor:  Your  articles  in 
the  Rural  Press  are  splendid,  so  also 
is  the  paper  as  a  whole.  Now  I  need 
some  advice  with  respect  to  treating 
my  turkeys  for  sore  head.  Some  of 
the  birds  go  blind.  A  kind  of  a 
kernel  or  growth  forms  in  the  eyes, 
heads  swell  up  and  are  covered  with 
sores  like  the  chicken  pox.  We  take 
them  away  from  the  others  and  have 
been  using  a  solution  of  sheep  dip 
to  wash  the  sores,  then  vaseline 
afterwards.  Have  to  feed  some  of 
the  turkeys  to  keep  them  from  starv- 
ing to  death. — W.  B.  W.,  Maxwell. 

[Sheep  dip  is  too  hard  on  the 
eyes.  Wash  them  in  Creolin  and 
water,  a  teaspoonful  to  a  pint.  Dry, 
then  rub  carbolated  vaseline  on  and 
give  ten  drops  of  tincture  of  iron  on 
sugar  for  full-size  turk.  Do  this 
about  three  days,  clean  up  yards 
and  find  out  how  they  are  getting 
their  colds  and  apply  the  proper 
remedy.] 


Poultry  Breeders" Directory 

Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


BABY  CHICKS — We  want  your  business  on 
this  basis: — Reasonable  prices — exceptional 
quality — truthfulness* — keeping  of  promises. 
Big,  and  ofttlmes  false,  claims  of  enormous 
egg  yields,  "the  largest,"  "the  finest."  are  not 
adjectives  we  use.  Promises  unfulfilled,  hum- 
bug', bluff,  are  not  our  stock-in-trade.  It  takes 
common  sense  to  succeed  in  poultry — use  it 
in  buying  stock.  We  hatch  and  sell  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns — 
up  to  our  capacity  (12,000  chicks  weekly!, 
and  would  like  you  to  send  for  our  circular 
and  get  acquainted.  No  matter  how  small  or 
large  your  needs,  we  will  try  to  please  you. 
Will  you  risk  a  card?  The  Mission  Hatchery, 
Box  i.7.  Campbell,  Cal,  


EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY,  Hoganized  and 
trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Cockerels: 
Eggs.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fairmead. 
Cal. 


EGGS,    MEAT,    GOING    HIGHER! — Great 

shortage.  Big  profit  for  years  sure  on  really 
heavy  laying  strains.  Our  200-290  egg  Leg- 
horns. Anconas,  Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas,  Wy- 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  ducks,  turkeys,  are  more 
profitable  now  than  ever,  clearing  $5  yearly. 
Some  best  Government  trap-nested  hens,  280- 
283-eggs.  Hundreds  breeders;  laying,  younger 
pullets;  thousands  chicks  weekly;  reasonable. 
Chicks  scarce.  Few  open  dates  winter,  spring 
delivery,  last  year's  prices  J.  Beeson.  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS — Young  toms  and  hens 
for  sale;  also  yearling  hens.  Order  breeding 
toms  now  and  have  them  snipped  when 
wanted.  Eggs  in  season.  Albert  M.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal. 


BARKED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden.  Box  396,  Los 
Gatos.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from  heavy 
laying  (Hoganized)  stock,  $15  per  100.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery, 
108  Sixth  street.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


LAST  FALL  CHICKS  IN  OCTOBER — Book- 
ing orders  for  spring  deliveries.  Several  va- 
rieties. Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  and 

hens  for  sale.  Order  now  before  priceB  ad- 
vance.    Also  Collie  dogs  for  herding.  John 

G.  Mee,  St.  Helena.  Cal.   _____ 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal.  Stamps. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON   RED  TURKEYS — The    Ferris  Ranch. 

R.  2.  B.  144D.  Pomona,  Cal. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY'S — Order  now  and 
we'll  reserve  them  until  January  1st.  Mrs. 
Geo.  F.  Smith,  Hardwick,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUR- 
KEYS— The  best  in  the  West.  Geo.  A.  Smith 
&  Son.  Corcoran.  Cal  

FOR  SALE — Golden  Bronze  turkeys.  Big 
boned  breeding  toms  of  America's  best  strain. 
Eggs  in  season.    M.  M.  Rciman,  Planada,  Cal. 

WHITE  CHINA  GEESE,  PUREBRED — For 
quick  sale,  $15  a  trio.  In  city  limits  so  must 
sell.    Susan  Swaysgood,  Pomona,  Cal. 


Going  to  Brood 

CHICKS? 

Then  send  for  the  latest 
KRESKY  catalogue,  20.  Our 
latest  development  of  the 
Liberty  Stove  has  'em  all  beaten. 
Economy,  Efficiency,  Convenience 

Kresky  Brooder 
Stove  Factory 


Petaluma, 


Cal. 


Zn/COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

V  &Lm  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
<X  ^  JT FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
S____£PULfCHICKENS  FROM 
^fiHBfASHELL  TO  MARKET" 


Chickens  Sick?— Use  Germozone 

Rouo  colds,  bowel  troubles,  Bore  head  limberneck.  etc. 
At  o^'alers  or  postpaid  76  cts.  with  6  book  PouKry library. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  428  OMAHA,  NfcH. 


The  Great  Shortage  in  Poultry  Products 

Has  caused  the  highest  prices  know,  and  this  condition  will  continue  to 
exist  for  some  time. 

Get  the  Maximum  from  Your  Hens 

How  to  raise-  chicks,  how  to  feed  for  greatest  number  of  eggs,  how  to 
market,  are  the  points  that  you  need  to  practice  to  secure  largest  returns. 

...California  Poultry  Practice... 


By  Susan  Swaysgood 


tells  just  what  you  wish  to  know.  This  book  is  very  practical,  contains 
over  150  pages,  is  cloth  bound  and  handsomely  illustrated.  The  price  is 
$1.00  postpaid.  Send  for  a  copy  today  and  make  greater  profits  from  your 
poultry. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


Ode  to  a  Gobbler 


All  hail!     All  hail!     Oh,  rare  and 
antique  bird 
That  lately  on  the  venerable  tree 
Rolled  in  a  ball  of  sleep,  the  chill 
winds  heard 
Moaning  in  mournful  gusts  thine 
elegy! 

No  more  the  sun  will  gild  thy  red 

cravat 

Or  ripple  on  thy  wing, 
For  time  hath  caught  thee,  even  as 

the  cat 

Catches  the  gray  and  agile  whiskered 
rat, 

And  now  thy  praise  we  sing. 
Gathered  about  the  board,  serene  and 

gay, 

Upon  Thanksgiving  Day. 

With  joy  we  see  thee  lying  on  thy 

back, 

Thy  chaste,  lush  drumsticks  stick- 
ing in  the  air; 
Thy  wings  in  sweet  peace  folded  and, 
alack, 

The  incense  of  thy  stuffing,  pun- 
gent rare, 


Filling  our  souls  with  heavenly  mel- 
ody, 

The  while  with  fork  and  knife 
Thy  dark  meat  and  thy  white  meat 

fondly  we 
Suffuse  with  gravy  in  our  revelry 

And  then,  with  pleasure  rife, 
Each  dainty  morsel  neatly  tuck  away 
Upon  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Thou'rt  nobfer  than  the  canvasback 
or  goose, 
The  lordly  shanghai  or  the  ortolan 
Or  any  other  minstrel  that  is  loose 

From  Tuscaloosa  to  Cape  Mary  Ann. 
Compared  with  thee  the  woodcock  is 
a  mere 

Delusion — all  in  all; 
The  upland  plover  ne'er  can  be  thy 
peer, 

Beside  thee  to  the  epicure  and  seer 

The  prairie  hen  is  small; 
Thou  art  the  bird  of  freedom  anyway 
Upon  Thanksgiving  Day. 

— R.  K.  Munkittrick  in  New  York 
Press. 


A  Thanksgiving  Story 


"What  are  we  to  do  about  Thanks 
giving  this  year?"  asked  May  Rogers. 

Her  mother  looked  up  from  the 
book  she  was  reading.  Her  sister 
Lucy  dropped  her  fancy  work  as  a 
tribute  to  the  interest  of  the  ques- 
tion. And  Leslie,  the  cousin  who  was 
living  with  them,  making  herself 
useful  in  return  for  her  home,  bent 
her  head  that  the  rising  tears  might 
not  be  seen. 

"Eat  turkey,  I  suppose,"  replied 
Lucy,  flippantly. 

"Whose?"  persisted  May. 

"I  don't  think  you  need  worry, 
children,"  said  Mrs.  Rogers.  "Your 
uncle  is  sure  to  ask  you  there,  as 
usual." 

"Their  table  is.  going  to  be  very 
crowded,"  suggested  May,  with  a 
glance  at  Leslie.  "They've  four 
school  friends  of  Dick  and  Ruth  this 
year.    Dick  told  me  so." 

Leslie's  cheeks  burned  under  the 
tears  that  had  fallen.  She  knew 
that  she  herself  was  a  problem  when 
it  came  to  festivities.  No  one  wanted 
her.  She  was  poor  and  plainly 
dressed.  Her  cousins,  both  here  and 
at  Bonniebrae,  where  Ruth  and  Dick 
lived,  did  not  think  her  an  adjunct 
of  any  value. 

Making  a  big  effort — a  really  cour- 
ageous effort — she  went  on  with  the 
tiny  buttonholes  she  was  putting 
into  Lucy's  new  shirtwaist.  No  one 
must  guess  that  she  realized  her  own 
loneliness. 

A  week  went  by,  and  no  invita- 
tion came  from  Uncle  Ben.  Evi- 
dently he  had  decided  that  the  Rog- 
ers's household  was  too  large  to  be 
added  to  his  own  for  the  Thanks- 


giving dinner. 

"Let's  have  a  beautiful  Thanks- 
giving of  our  own."  suggested  Les- 
lie one  afternoon,  when  her  cousins 
were  fretting.    "We  are  four." 

"And  they  are  twelve,"  cried  May. 
"They  will  have  games  and  singing, 
and  such  a  fine  time!  I  don't  want 
any  Thanksgiving  at  all!'-' 

Leslie  had  been  feeling  very  much 
that  way  herself.  But  she  had  made 
a  definite  promise  to  her  mother,  far 
away  in  an  Eastern  sanitarium,  to 
be  brave,  cheerful,  and  never  to  give 
way  to  moodiness  or  fretting. 

The  next  day  she  went  with  a  pro- 
posal to  her  aunt. 

"It's  very  sweet  of  you,  Leslie," 
replied  Mrs.  Rogers,  patting  the  dark 
head  with  more  kindliness  than  she 
had  yet  shown  her  not  very  well  un- 
derstood niece.  "Just  do  what  you 
like." 

On  the  strength  of  this  permission 
Leslie  laid  her  plans.  Lucy  and  May 
had  declared  firmly  that  they  wanted 
no  Thanksgiving  at  home.  If  they 
could  not  be  with  the  merry  party 
at  Bonniebrae,  they  would  mope  at 
home — but  they  would  not  be  thank- 
ful! 

But  Leslie  knew  that,  when  the 
day  came,  it  would  be  very  dull  if 
no  festivity  marked  it  from  the  days 
preceding  and  to  follow!  So  she 
made  pies  and  cakes,  dressed  a  tur- 
key, secretly  imported,  and  saw  to 
it  that  the  cranberry  sauce  was  beau- 
tiful to  sight  and  taste. 

May  and  Lucy  fretted  openly. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  prepara- 
tions going  on,  nothing  of  the 
branches  of  maple  leaves  and  old 


COST  TO  THE  CONSUMER  OF  A  POUND  LOAF  OF  BREAD 


1913    1914    1915    1916    1917    1917  1918 


fVrtentac»  -fioures  ehow  the  Telofrh 
of  1Kb.  tolol  cost-  to  IKe 


consumer 


elotive  proportion  moi  LAST  FIRST 
addecf  at  each,  ejtage.     HALF        HALF  HALF 


man's  beard  that  their  cousin  had 
risen  so  early  to  secure,  and  on 
Thanksgiving  eve  they  went  to  bed 
almost  in  tears! 

Just  before  supper  a  telegram 
came.    It  was  addressed  to  May: 

"Will  it  be  convenient  for  me  to 
have  dinner  with  you  tomorrow?" 
Am  passing  your  home.  Emily 
Gaites." 

"Emily  Gaites?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Rogers. 

"She  was  in  the  class  above  mine 
at  school,"  said  May,  impatiently. 
"Of  course  she  can't  come.  I'll  wire 
and  put  her  off." 

"Oh,"  cried  Leslie,  her  hospitable 
instincts  outraged.  "Wasn't  she  the 
girl  who  was  so  kind  to  you?" 

"Being  kind  at  school  doesn't  give 
her  the  right  to  invite  herself  here," 
said  Lucy,  fretting.  "It  was  a  long 
time  ago,  anyway." 

"We  can't  put  her  off,"  said  Mrs. 
Rogers,  decidedly. 

"And  we  haven't  even  a  turkey," 
wailed  Lucy. 

Leslie  made  a  sign  to  Mrs.  Rogers 
to  keep  silence.  She  wanted  to  give 
her  cousins  a  big  surprise. 

"I'm  going  to  the  store,"  she  said. 
"Shall  I  send  the  telegram?" 

Luckily  they  left  the  wording  to 
her,  or  it  might  not  have  been  a 
very  gracious  one,  and,  when  Leslie 
returned,  her  cousins  had  retired  for 
the  night. 

Leslie's  eyes  sparkled  when  she 
found  herself  free  to  work  openly. 
Mrs.  Rogers  admired  her  handiwork 
as  she  hung  her  clusters  of  crimson 
leaves  and  feathery  beard  on  the 
picture  frames,  and  laid  the  dining- 
room  table  with  the  best  china  and 
glass. 

"They  must  know,  early  in  the 
morning,  that  we're  going  to  keep 
Thanksgiving,"  said  Leslie  to  her 
aunt;  "and  why  should  not  the 
breakfast  table  be  beautiful?"  . 

She  was  very  late  that  night. 
Even  Mrs.  Rogers  had  grown  tirpd, 
and  left  her  to  finish  alone.  When 
the  last  touch  had  been  added,  the 
girl  smiled  a  little  wistfully. 

"If  only  someone  were  coming  to 
see  me!"  she  thought.  "A  friend  of 
my  very  own!  What  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing I  would  have!" 

The  tears  would  rise,  partly  be- 
cause she  was  very  tired,  but  she 
dashed  them  away. 

"Next  year,  perhaps,  I'll  be  with 
mother  again."  she  thought,  "and  it 
will  be  easy  enough  to  be  thankful! 
Now  that  it  isn't  easy,  I'll  try  all 
the  harder." 

So  she  went  to  sleep  with  peace  at 
her  heart,  after  all;  and,  though  she 
was  quite  tired  and  achey  after  her 
hard  work,  she  was  up  early.  She 
wanted  to  hear  what  May  and  Lucy 
said  to  the  dining-room! 

But  she  never  did.  Before  they  were 
down,  Dick,  her  cousin  from  Bonnie- 
brae. came  over  on  his  wheel. 

"Why,  aren't  you  coming?"  he 
called  out  to  May,  who  had  looked 
from  her  window.  "Father  says  he 
said  'breakfast.'  " 

"What?"  almost  shrieked  Lucy 
and  May  together.  Mrs.  Rogers  and 
Lelie  went  out  on  the  porch. 

"He  never  asked  you!"  said  the 
boy,  indignantly.  "I  mailed  the  let- 
ter myself  two  weeks  ago.  He 
thought  it  odd  you  didn't  answer. 
Katie  supposed  you  knew  he  knew 
you'd  come!" 

Katie  was  Uncle  Ben's  house- 
keeper. Dick  and  Ruth  were  mother- 
less, and  at  boarding  school  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time. 

"Hurry  up!"  he  went  on,  impa- 
tiently. "They  are  waiting  break- 
fast." 

The  girls  assured  him  that  they 
would  be  down  and  on  their  bicycles 
in  ten  minutes. 

"My  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Rogers,  re- 
provingly, "remember  your  guest!" 

"I  didn't  want  her  asked!"  cried 
May.  "I  don't  admit  that  she's  my 
guest." 

"Well,  she  certainly  isn't  mine!" 
retorted  Lucy.  "I  decline  to  stay 
at  home  for  her!" 

"You  can  go  to  breakfast,"  sug- 
gested Leslie,  soothingly.  "She  won't 
be  here  for  some  time." 

Consoled,  they  hurried  over  their 
dressing  and  were  soon  on  their 
wheels  and  far  away.  They  had 
never  even  entered  the  dining-room. 
Though    Leslie   had    Mrs.  Rogers's 


company    at    breakfast,    it  was 
rather  sad  meal.    She  knew  her  aunt 

wanted  to  be  at  Bonniebrae. 

"I'm  afraid  you  and  I  will  have  to 
entertain  Emily  Gaites,"  observed 
Mrs.  Rogers,  with  a  sigh.  "They'll 
never  come  back!"  And  they  did 
not;  but  Leslie,  seeing  how  wistfully 
her  aunt's  eyes  strayed  over  the  lawn 
to  the  gate,  said: 

"After  all,  Emily  Gaites  is  only 
here  for  her  own  convenience!  Sup- 
pose I  entertain  her,  and  give  her 
dinner,  and  you  go  to  Bonniebrae!" 

Mrs.  Rogers  made  one  or  two 
rather  faintly  conscientious  protests, 
but  Leslie  soon  overruled  them.  Be- 
fore noon  she  saw  her  aunt  go  away 
and  realized  that  her  Thanksgiving 
dinner  would  be  eaten  alone,  except 
for  the  presence  of  a  stranger  for 
whom  she  did  not  care  in  the  least. 
Again  she  remembered  her  promise, 
and  spurred  herself  to  her  task,  put- 
ting on  her  prettiest  dress  and  light- 
ing the  fire  in  the  dining-room. 

The  dinner,  all  cooked  by  her  own 
well-trained  hands,  was  quite  ready 
when  she  heard  the  sound  of  an  au- 
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tomobile  outside  the  gate.  She  ran 
to  the  window.  Could  that  be  Emily 
Gaites?  Leslie  had  expected  a  girl 
like  May  or  Lucy,  but  the  only 
adult,  except  the  chauffeur,  was  a 
young  lady  of  about  twenty.  The 
only  adult!  But  there  were  three 
children!  They  clambered  out,  al- 
most before  the  car  stopped  moving. 

The  lady  —  Leslie  was  charmed 
with  her  sweet  face  and  graceful 
figure  — •  came  up  the  steps,  sur- 
rounded by  her  flock.  Leslie  ran 
to  the  door  to  meet  them. 

"Are  you — Emily  Gaites?"  she 
asked. 

The  lady  smiled. 

"I  am,"  she  answered,  "and  I've 
come  to  apologize  for  not  keeping 
my  engagement  to  dinner!" 

"What  a  day  of  broken  engage- 
ments!" thought  Leslie.  Aloud  she 
said — 

"I'm  very  sorry." 

"So  am  I,"  replied  Emily  Gaites. 
"But  these  children  have  to  be  hur- 
ried away — from  measles!  So  I'm 
taking  them  to  their  grandmother's." 

"But  why  not  have  dinner  first?" 
cried  Leslie. 

Emily  smiled. 

"I  can't  inflict  four  uninvited 
guests  on  my  friends,"  she  explained. 
"We've  come  two  miles  out  of  our 
way  to  apologize  and  explain." 

Leslie  looked  at  the  two  little  boys 
and  their  sister.  They  were  delight- 
ful children,  standing  now  in  well 
bred  but  not  easily  maintained  si- 
lence. 

"Oh,  do!"  she  cried.  "Come  in, 
all  of  you!  I'm  all  alone — for — for" 
— she  stammered  her  apology.  "There 
was  some  mistake— about  a  lost  invi- 
tation— and  May  and  Lucy  had  to 
go!" 

Emily  flushed  a  little. 

"I'm  afraid  I  inconvenienced 
them,"  she  began,  but  Leslie  inter- 
rupted. 

"I'm  all  alone  —  with  dinner 
enough  for  six!  You,  and  'you-all,'  " 
she  smiled  as  she  flung  the  Southern 
phrase  at  the  silent,  smiling  chil- 
dren, "and — him,"  she  glanced  at  the 
man  at  the  wheel. 

"My  brother,"  explained  Emily. 
She  turned  to  him.  "Jim,  come 
here!" 

An  hour  later  the  dining-room,  so 
prettily  decorated,  was  the  scene  of 
a  delightful  dinner  party!  Leslie 
felt  like  a  bird  set  free  from  a  cage. 
Emily  seemed  to  open  a  new  world 
to  her.  She  had  traveled,  and  could 
talk  of  her  travels  charmingly. 
"Jim,"  who  had  fought — or,  rather, 
been  ready  to  fight — in  the  Philip- 
pines, added  his  full  quota  of  fun  to 
the  entertainment,  and  the  children 
were  as  fascinating  as  only  well- 
brought-up  children  can  be. 

Leslie  enjoyed  playing  hostess 
thoroughly.  All  too  soon  the  jour- 
ney had  to  be  resumed,  that  the 
children  might  be  in  bed  betimes. 

When  Emily  stood  on  the  door- 
step —  the  children  were  already 
tucked  away  in  the  car — she  took 
Leslie's  hands. 

"We're  going  to  be  friends,  you 
and  I,"  she  said. 

"Well,  did  she  come?" 

May,  rather  tired  and  cross,  asked 
the  question  as  the  Bonniebrae  party 
came  home. 

"We  had  a  beautiful  time,"  Leslie 
said,  her  eyes  shining.  They  listened 
to  her  recountal  in  surprise. 

"You  had  a  better  time  than  we 
did,"  pouted  Lucy.    "I  wasn't  happy 
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about  Emily — she  used  to  be  so  good 
to  me — and  I  didn't  care  a  bit  about 
Ruth's  friends,  after  all!" 

Leslie  went  very  happy  to  bed. 
How  glad  she  was  that  she  had 
fought  down  her  own  inclination  to 
sulk  because  things  did  not  look  as 
if  they  would  be  what  she  wanted 
them  to  be!  A  quaint  little  phrase 
of  her  mother's  came  back  to  her 
mind,  just  before  sleep  engulfed 
her: 

"Go  along  the  path  of  Do-as-You- 
Ought  if  you  would  have  the  blos- 
soms of  the  What-I-Want-Tree!" — 
Frances  Harmer. 


Ten-year-old  James  takes  his 
father  as  a  delightful  joke,  and  doea 
not  always  mind  him  promptly.  One 
day  his  mother  listened  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs.  "James,"  said  the 
father's  voice,  "do  what  I  tell  you!" 
The  boy  looked  up  and  grinned.  His 
mother  smiled  and  awaited  the  out- 
come. "Jim,"  said  the  father,  sol- 
emnly, "you  do  what  I  told  you,  or" 
■ — he  lowered  his  voice — "I'll  sick 
your  mother  onto  you!"  As  Mrs. 
Harrod  put  her  apron  over  her  head 
to  stifle  her  mirth,  she  had  a  fleet- 
ing glimpse  of  Jim  junior  flying  to 
do  what  his  father  had  ordered. 
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Agricultural  Summary 


Imperial  Cantaloupe  Outlook. 

There  is  considerable  interest  in 
the  cantaloupe  industry  down  in 
Imperial  Valley,  and  a  strong  move- 
ment is  on  foot  to  increase  the  plant- 
ing to  15,000  acres,  as  against  11,- 
000  acres  this  last  year.  Growers, 
however,  are  demanding  certain 
guarantees  from  shippers  before  pro- 
ceeding with  these  plans.  For  in- 
stance, they  demand  an  assurance  of 
receiving  $1  a  crate,  also  that  the 
crates  themselves  be  furnished  at  not 
more  than  20c  each,  and  that  cer- 
tain concessions  in  freight  charges 
be  made.  It*  seems  to  be  the  cus- 
tom for  shippers  to.  finance  the  grow- 
ers, and  so  certain  money  advances 
are  also  demanded.  It  is  reported 
that  these  conditions  are  being  met 
by  the  larger  shippers,  as  a  good 
year  for  the  cantaloupe  industry  is 
anticipated. 

Butter  Market  Firm  East  and  West. 

The  San  Francisco  butter  market 
continues  firm  and  prices  have  at- 
tracted Eastern  buyers.  Two  cars 
left  November  19.  Jobbing  busi- 
ness is  reported  good.  The  market 
has  shown  a  much  healthier  condi- 
tion the  last  ten  days  and  accumu- 
lations on  the  street  are  becoming 
lighter,  indicating  a  better  move- 
ment of  goods.  Street  stocks  are 
lighter  now  than  they  have  been  for 
a  month.  The  Eastern  butter  mar- 
ket remained  firm  during  the  past 
week,  with  the  higher  grades  in  best 
demand.  There  is  an  increased  de- 
mand also  for  medium  grades.  Last 
week's  closing  prices  at  the  four 
principal  Eastern  markets  were:  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  63c;  Chicago 
and  Boston,  Sl^c. 

Future  of  Cattle  Market  Uncertain. 

There  has  been  some  uncertainty 
in  the  minds  of  cattlemen  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  armistice  upon  the  live- 
stock market,  more  especially  as  this 
will  make  the  markets  of  South 
America  and  Australia  readily  ac- 
cessible. However,  there  are  no 
alarming  signs  of  weakness  up  to 
this  writing.  What  little  depression 
in  prices  has  been  felt  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  adequate  killing  facilities 
owing  to  the  draft  on  labor  and  the 
influenza,  rather  than  to  the  lack  of 
a  market  for  the  output.  Some 
skepticism,  however,  as  to  the  main- 
tenance of  current  values,  with  the 
prospect  of  peace,  is  more  or  less 
general. 

Scramble  for  California  Nuts. 

California's  almond  crop  is  mov- 
ing out  to  centers  of  distribution 
very  rapidly.  There  is  almost  a 
famine  in  Eastern  markets  for  these 
nuts.  Nearly  all  of  the  better  grades 
have  gone  to  supply  the  holiday  sea- 
son. While  prices  are  high,  there 
are  indications  that  they  may  go 
still  higher,  the  demand  is  so  in- 
sistent. The  Santa  Ana  Walnut 
Growers'  Association  reports  that  a 
carload  of  No.  1  soft  shell  walnuts, 
containing  GOO  bags  and  weighing 
30  tons,  shipped  to  Ohio,  brought 
the  growers  $16,800.  Generally 
speaking,  the  nut  situation  this  year 
is  the  best  ever  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  industry. 

Expansion  of  Hog  Exports  Expected. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  the  No- 
vember minimum  of  $17.50  for  hogs, 
under  which  Eastern  packers  are  fill- 
ing Government  contracts  for  200,- 
000,000  pounds  of  hog  products,  will 
be  continued  through  December.  A 
broad  expansion  of  our  exports  of 
hog  products  is  looked  for  when 
peace  conditions  open  up  the  ports  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  as  our  Gov- 
ernment is  already  planning  relief 
along  this  line  to  famine-stricken 
Europe. 

Horse  Buying  Declines. 

There  is  a  decided  diminution  in 
the  buying  of  horses  for  war  pur- 
poses since  the  armistice  was  signed. 
The  American  and  Italian  Govern- 
ments have  ceased  inspections  alto- 
gether, and  it  is  reported  that  the 
Italians  will  take  but  a  fraction  of 
the  stock  now  contracted  for.  The 
British  are  still  in  the  market  for 
good  horse  stock  and  it  is  said  they 
will  continue  to  be  indefinitely. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

*  Figures  Given  arc  Independent  and  Reliable. 

Price*  Quoted  a*  Paid  to  Producer*. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco,  November  20,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

The  following  are  Government  prices 
per  bushel  for  wheat  in  bulk  at  San 
Francisco.  The  quotation  for  recleaned 
is  the  price  per  hundred  and  the  charges 
are  strictly  regulated  by  the  Government. 
Per  carload  the  quotation  is  $4.15.  Less 
than  carload  lots  is  $4.25. 
Per  bushel —  _ 

No.  1  hard  $2  20 

No.  2    Ill 

No.  3  

No.  1  soft   2- Jf 

No.  2    2.15 

No.  3    2.U 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   ;■■»! 

do,  No.  2   2.13 

do!  No.  2   2.09 

Recleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl.—  I 

California   Bluestem   $4.1504.25 

Early  Baart    4.15(04.20 

BARLEY. 

Barley  is  still  being  shipped  from  Port 
Costa,  but  the  available  shipping  tonnage 
is  too  small  to  handle  much  of  the  crop. 
There  is  practically  no  demand  in  San 
Francisco  and  dealers  say  that  $2.17%  is 
the  top  price  that  can  be  secured. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.1002.17% 

OATS. 

There  is  no  movement  in  oats.  A  sale 
of  some  oats  of  off  standard  is  reported 
at  $2.(50. 

Bed  feed,  per  ctl  $2.30<ft2.50 

Bed  for  seed    2.8003.00 

Black  for  seed    2.8003.00 

Recleaned  Bed  or  Black  for  seed  3.35®3.50 
CORN. 

The  corn  market  continues  dead.  A 
sale  of  a  small  amount  of  yellow  East- 
ern is  reported  at  $3.50,  but  there  is  not 
enough  movement  of  any  grades  to  estab- 
lish market  quotations. 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
40<S  tons,  compared  with  815  for  last 
week.  This  decrease  is  probably  due  to 
the  time  lost  in  the  celebration  of  the 
armistice  in  Europe.  Most  of  the  arrivals 
were  by  water,  as  has  been  the  case  for 
several"  weeks,  and  consisted  mostly  of 
alfalfa  hay  that  was  more  or  less  dam- 
aged bv  rain.  Damaged  alfalfa  has  been 
moving'  fairly  well  and  the  alfalfa  that 
was  sound  is  being  firmly  held.  The 
Government  was  in  the  market  for  about 
C000  tons  of  hay,  a  contract  for  most  of 
which  is  expected  to  go  to  San  Francisco 
bidders. 

Wheat  No.  1  $25.0002700 

do.  No.  2   20.00024.00 

Choice  tame  oat    25.00(8  27.50 

Wild  oat    20.00022.00 

Barley    20.00022.00 

Alfalfa    18.00®22.00 

Stock    18.00021.00 

Barley  straw   50®  .80 

I  KEDSTUFF8. 
■    Feedstuffs   were   somewhat   firmer  this 
Week    on    account    of    Government  pur- 
chases.   Prices  were  maintained. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $.io.OO@.Vi.OO 

Coconut  cake  or  meal  Nominal 

Cracked  corn   $86,000 .88.00 

Oilcake   ,   77.00(^78.00 

Rolled  barley    4.>O<>0L  .00 

Rolled  oats    oo.OO0o7.OO 

POTATOES,    ONIONS,  ETC. 

Owing  to  the  growers  being  unable  to 
get  diggers  the  latter  part  of  last  week, 
the  potato  market  was  forced  up  for  a 
few  days.  Potatoes  are  now  coming  in 
in  a  normal  way  again.  Buyers  are  con- 
servative and  are  taking  only  their  daily 

i  (Is.     There   Is   no   speculation   at  the 

i  present  time.  Onions  are  somewhat 
|  stronger  temporarily.  No  more  East  Bay 
cucumbers  are  coming  in  now  and  the 
hothcuse  description  are  the  only  ones  on 
the  market.  These  are  selling  for  $2  to 
$2.25  for  a  box  of  thirty  cucumbers.  Egg- 
plant is  higher  and  not  so  plentiful.  Cel- 
ery is  now  coming  in  mostly  in  crates, 
which  sell  at  $3.  The  tomato  season  Is 
nearly  over,  apparently,  and  Monday's 
rain  has  greatly  injured  the  supply  now 
coming  in. 

String  beans   507c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb  5ft;  7c 

Pole  beans   50  7c 

Carrots,  per  sack   8Bcffl$J  00 

Rhubarb.  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.0001.25 

Pumpkins   750'.w)c 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of  30.  .$2. 000  2. 2.> 

Eggplant,  per  box   1.28(1 1.50 

Livingston   -^SsSP 

Lettuce,  Sacramento,  doz  ?O04OC 

Celery,  bunch   ^J2^ 

do,  crate   $3.00 

Tomatoes,  per  crate —  ,   _ 

Bay   $1.5002.25 

Potatoes — 

Carnet,  Chile,  on  street  None 

Fancy  whites   $2.10(8)2.20 

Choice.    1.75@2.00 

Sweets,  per  sack    3.0003.25 

Onions — 

River  Reds   None 

Yellows   !>0c<3$1.10 

Australian  Browns   9Oe0$l.lO 

Fancy   $1.0001.15 

Garlic."  new   15020c 

Green  corn,  Alameda,  per  sack  Nominal 

Okra,   box   •...$1.0001.50 

BEANS. 

The  market  seems  to  be  shrouded  in 
doubt,  but  most  of  the  local  dealers  are 
not  hopeful  of  higher  prices. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $7.2607^60 

Blackeyes.  new  crop   5.50fti  5.75 

Cranberry  beans    8.5008.75 


Li  mas  (south,  recleaned),  new 

crop   $10.25 

Pinks   $6.0006.80 

Mexican  Reds   jsO.7507.00 

Tepary  beans    5.00fti 5.50 

Garbanzos    8.0008.75 

Large  whites,  new  crop   8.1008.25 

Small  whites,  new  crop   9.4009.60 

POULTRY. 

Hens  and  roosters  showed  a  decline  this 
week  on  account  of  an  oversupply  from 
the  East.  Five  cars  arrived  and  several 
more  are  expected  within  the  next  few 
days.  Live  turkeys  were  somewhat 
stronger  while  the  dressed  bird  was 
weaker.  The  differential  between  the  two 
is  now  regarded  as  more  nearly  a  reason- 
able figure  than  that  of  last  week.  Ducks 
and  geese  were  higher. 
Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  35c 

do,  old   33c 

do,  dressed,  old   40043c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  3Vftj|42c 

do,  1%  "'8  46c 

do,  %  to  1%  lbs  48c 

Fryers   38c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  35c 

do,  Leghorn   35c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   34035c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  24c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  28030c 

do,  old,  per  lb  28c 

Squabs,  per  lb  ..55060c 

Ducks  1.30032c 

do,  old   27030c 

Belgian  hares     22fri23c 

Jack  rabbits   $3.0003.50 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  continued  firm  this 
week  and  last  Monday's  quotation  was  re- 
peated this  Monday  as  the  price  for  the 
week.  In  San  Francisco  the  receipts  were 
heavier  than  the  previous  week,  and  more 
butter  went  into  storage  than  was  taken 
out  for  immediate  sale. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   61     61     61     61     61  61 

Prime  first  50     50     50  Norn  

Firsts   58     58     58  Nom  

EGGS. 

Extra  eggs  on  the  San  Francisco  Pro- 
duce Exchange  continue  to  be  the  feature. 
With  the  exception  of  Monday  of  this 
week  extras  have  been  quoted  below  the 
80c  standard.  The  reason  for  the  jump 
of  5c  over  Sunday  was  stated  to  be  to 
the  small  arrivals  on  Monday  on  account 
of  the  rain  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
rain  had  dirtied  many  eggs  to  a  degree 
that  they  could  not  be  classed  as  extras. 
The  Eastern  markets  continue  strong  and 
steady  and  the  irregularity  of  the  San 
Francisco  qnotations  was  entirely  local. 
This  week's  quotations  of  extras  below 
80c  is  the  first  time  they  have  reached  a 
price  below  that  figure  since  October  18, 
when  the  price  was  76%c.  Pullets  fol- 
lowed the  market  le&der  throughout  the 
week. 

Thn.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   75%  75%  77     82     78</,  75 

Extra  lsts   Nominal 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extra  pullets.  .59^  60%  62     64     62  %  63 

C 1 1 B  I.S  E. 

The  cheese  market  continued  quiet  this 
week,  with  a  half  cent  lower  price  for 
fancy  California  flats  and  a  cent  less  for 
Oregon  triplets  fancy. 

California  Cheddar,  flats,  fancy  32c 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  32c 

First  California  flats,  per  lb  Nominal 

California  Y.  A.  fancy  Nominal 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy   34%c 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fnncy  Nominal 

Monterey  cheese   22020c 

FBBSB  FRUITS. 

Apples  continue  In  good  demand,  with 
somewhat  higher  prices  on  some  descrip- 
tions. Berries  are  scarce  on  account  of 
the  rain  and  strawberries  were  sold  as 
high  as  $15.  Grapes  are  no  longer  com- 
ing in  in  lugs  and  sell  at  from  $1  to 
$1.50  per  crate.  Alligator  pears  are  sell- 
ing much  higher,  with  very  little  of  the 
California  description  in  the  market. 

Apples—    3  ¥• -tier        4-tier  4%-tler 
Jonathan  ..$1.7502.00  $1.5001.75 
Newtown 

Pippin  ..$1.6001.75  $1.4001.60  $1.2501.35 
Bellfleur    ..  1.50   1.6001.75  1.50 

Baldwin    1.2501.50  1.0001.25 

R.  I.  Green- 
ings   1.25(311.50  1.0001.25 

Wagner    1.5001.75    1.250  1.50 

Hoover    1.5001.75  1.2501.50 

Extra  Fancy  Fancy 
Spltzenberg    (N.W.) .  .$3.0003.75  $2.7502.90 

Jonathan   (N.W.)   2.5002.75  2.2502.50 

Baldwin   (N.W.)   2.2502.50  2.0002.25 

Winesap  (N.W.)   2.5002.75   

Other  Fruit. 

Peaches,  4-box  crate   None 

Figs,  black,  per  box  None 

,do,  double  layer  None 

do.  Single  Row  Whites.  None 

Strawberries,  per  chest  $14.00015.00 

Blackberries,  per  chest   None 

Raspberries,  per  chest  $^.00012.00 

Plums   None 

Cantaloupes,  flata   None 

do,  ponies   None 

do,  standard   None 

Watermelons,  per  lb  None 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  box  None 

Winter  pears   $2.0003.00 

Grapes,  Tokay,  crate  $1 ,00ft/1 1.50 

Persimmons    1.0001.50 

Alligator  pears   $8.0007.00 

Cal.    3.0004.00 

Pomegranates,  small  box   None 

do,  large  box  $1.7502.00 

CITRUS  FRUIT. 
Citrus  fruits  are  going  down  all  along 
the  line.    Valencias  are  practically  off  tho 


market  and  navels  are  selling  from  $7  to 
$9.    Lemons  have  taken  a  decided  tumble, 

due  to  the  better  supply. 

Oranges   Nominal 

,  Navels   $7.OO0».oo 

Mandarins    2.500.2.75 

Lemons,  fancy   6.6006.50 

do,  choice    6.0005.50 

do,  standard   4.00I&4.50 

Grapefruit   Nominal 

Grapefruit,  new   $2.0003.00 

HONEY. 

Honey  is  weaker  due  to  the  taking  off 
of  some  of  the  sugar  restrictions.  How- 
ever, prices  for  the  present  are  main- 
tained unchanged. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  raisins 
Is  announced  by  the  War  Trade  Board 
and  the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion. This  will  release  thousands  of  tona 
of  California  raisins  for  export.  Other- 
wise there  is  no  change  in  the  dried  fruit 
market  and  prices  remain  firm. 

RICE. 

Paddy  rice,  1918  crop  $4.32 

Clear  No.  I.  WIS  crop,  at  mill   7.00 


LOS  ANGELES 

Lo*  Angeles,  November  19,  1918. 

BUTTER. 
Los  Angeles,  November  19,  1918. 

There  was  a  firm  tone  to  the  market 
the  past  week.  Receipts  of  fresh  were 
again  light,  only  256,460  pounds,  against 
202,200  pounds  the  same  week  last  year. 
At  the  prevailing  prices  there  was  'a  very 
good  demand  from  the  consuming  trade. 
It  not  only  took  all  the  fresh  arrivals, 
but  there  was  withdrawn  from  celd  stor- 
age during  the  week  35,748  pounds,  while 
the  same  week  last  year  there  was  taken 
into  cold  storage  73,388  pounds.  The  cold 
storage  holdings  now  are  only  135,748 
pounds  (and  much  of  this  sweet  batter), 
against  237,085  pounds  the  same  week  last 
year. 

We  quote — 

California  fresh  extra  creamery  58%c 

California  fresh  prime  first  O'i 

California  fresh  first   55%c 

Dally  quotations — 

1918—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 
Extra   57     57     67     57     57  58% 

19J.7— 

Extra   42     42     42     41     41  41 

'  EGGS. 

This  market  is  sharply  lower  than  a 
week  ago.  While  the  receipts  were  the 
best  for  some  weeks,  they  Included  a  car 
of  cold  storage.  The  receipts  by  rail  for 
the  week  were  637  cars.  Including  a  car  of 
cold  storage,  against  505  cars  the  same 
week  last  year.  The  trnck  receipts  con- 
tinue to  run  much  heavier  than  the  ar- 
rivals by  rail.  The  estimated  supply  for 
the  week  was  2000  cases,  against  2500 
cases  the  same  week  last  year.  There 
was  withdrawn  from  cold  storage  during 
the  week  2064  cases,  against  7291  cases  the 
same  week  last  year.  The  cold  storage 
holdings  now  are  37,634  cases,  against  23.- 
032  cases  this  time  last  year.  At  the 
fancy  prices  of  last  week  for  fresh  ranch 
eggs  consumers  held  back  and  the  trade 
encouraged  the  consumption  ef  cold  stor- 
age. This,  with  more  pullets  laying  and 
the  fact  that  the  moulting  seasen  with 
many  hens  is  drawing  to  a  close,  all  had 
a  tendency  to  lower  prices. 

Daily  quotations — 

1918—  Tu.  Wed.  Thn.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   77     75     70     70     70  70 

Case  count  ...70  70  65  65  60  60 
Pullets   66     60     60     55     55  57 

Bin- 
Extra   58     57     56     55     65  55 

Case  count  ...53  53  51  51  51  51 
Pullets   52     51     50     48     48  48 

VEGETABLES. 

There  are  few  changes  te  note  in  this 
market  from  a  week  ago.  Offerings  were 
only  fair  and  prices  showed  an  upward 
tendency  in  some  cases.  Bell  peppers  are 
higher  and  in  fair  demand.  String  and 
lima  beans  also  advanced.  Potatoes  and 
onions  were  steady.  Onions  were  firm. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  higher,  bnt  slaw  sale. 
Cabbage  is  dull  and  lower.  Celery  steady 
and  In  fair  demand.  Tomatoes  are  get- 
ting scarcer.  Cauliflower  is  more  plenti- 
ful and  meets  with  a  fair  demand. 

We  quote  from  growers : 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  506c 

Chile  peppers,  per  ll>  4J.S05C 

String  beans,  per  1!>  7ft/8c 

Lima  beans   •jiff'6 

Potntoes.  northern,  per  cwt  $i'.!T'»02.5O 

do.  Idaho  Russets,  per  cwt   2.2fi0'-'.4O 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   2.0002.25 

Garlic,  per  lb  20c 

Onions — 

Australian  Brown,  per  cwt  $1.4001 JO 

White  Globe,  per  cwt  2.5002.86 

<  ■  ibbage,  pc  r  H«>  lb-  !«>'"1.00 

Celery,  crate    3.5004.00 

Tomatoes,  No.  1,  lug  800  00c 

do.  No.  2,  lug   .'  25035c 

Cauliflower,  standard  crate  $1.7502.00 

POULTRY. 

Local  receipts  were  only  fair,  bnt  there 
were  two  cars  of  Eastern  poultry  1b  for 
the  Thanksgiving  trade.  While  there  was 
more  life  to  the  market,  prices  showed 
few  changes.  Hens  were  a  little  stronger 
and  geese  higher. 

The  following  prices  were  agreed  npon 
last  Friday.  November  1,  and  hold  good 
until  the  coming  Friday: 

Rrollers,  101%  lbs  SJc 

Broilers.  1%01%  IbB  «e 

Frvers,   203  lbs  M 

Boasters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  30c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  20c 

Hens   fffiSS 

Tom  turkeys   2ir'l„tc 

Pucks  

Geese   2oc 

BEANS. 

The  past  week  was  another  dull  one  in 
this  market.  Now  that  the  war  is  about 
over,  the  Government  will  want  fewer 
beans.  With  this  knowledge  before  them, 
the  trnde  Is  holding  back  and  only  Hiking 
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such   lots  as  seeded  for  immediate  use. 
Prices  are  quotably  unchanged. 
We  quo t*  f tom  growers— 

Limas,  per  «wt   $10.00 

Large  white,  »er  cwt   9.00 

Small  white,  oer  cwt   8.00 

Pink,  per  cwt   6.50 

Tepary,  #er  «wi   4.50 

Blackeyee,  »er  «wt   6.00 

FRUITS. 

Grapes  have  stopped  coming  from  the 
country.  There  is  little  being  received 
aside  from  apples.  They  met  with  a  good 
market  and  showed  firmness.  Japanese 
persimmons  are  also  selling  fairly  well. 
Pomegranates  are  on  the  market. 

We  quote  from  growers : 
Figs,  BJnck  Spanish,  per  lb  10@12c 

do.  White,  per  lb  10@12c 

Apples — 

King  Davids,  4-tier   $2.75@3.00 

Black  Twigs,  4-tier    2.76 

BaldwiM,  4-tier    2.00@2.2D 

Ked  Peurmains,  4-tier    1.75 

White  Pearmains,  4-tier   2.00 

Rhode  Island  Greenings,  4-tier   1.50 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippins,  4-tier  1.75 

Apples,  Bollefleur,  4-tier  $1.75(3)2.00 

do,  354 -tier    1.70@1.80 

do,  Gravensteln,  4-tler    2.25 

Japanese  persimmons,  per  lb  5@8c 

Pomegranates,  per  lb  5@7c 

WALNUTS. 
The  market  i»  hardly  so  firm  this  week. 
Independent  growers,  however,  are  hold- 
ing  for   quotations.     The   association  is 
still  working  on  its  contracts,  though  the 


bulk   have  been   filled.     Their  shipments 
last  week  averaged  about  15  cars  a  day. 
We  quote  f.  o.  b.  California  points: 

1918  1917 

fancy  budded    34%c  24c 

Standard  budded    32c  21c 

No.  1  soft  shell   31c  20c 

No.  2  soft  shell   28c  \Syie 

HAT. 

Market  is  dull.  Receipts  were  light 
and  so  was  the  demand.  Dairy  people 
were  buying  some  little  alfalfa.  Little 
else  was  moving. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $23.0O@24.O0 

Oat  hay,  per  ton    25.00@27.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton  2O.0O@2L00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   21.00@23.00 

Straw,  per  ton  ...   9.00@10.00 

COTTON. 

There  was  fairly  active  trading  the  past 
week  and  at  times  sharp  fluctuations  in 
prices.  Our  review  week  opened  sharply 
lower,  with  Liverpool  a  free  seller,  but 
Thursday  of  last  week  under  the  official 
announcement  that  the  export  shipments 
are  likely  to  exceed  last  year's  by  2,000,000 
bales  caused  a  rush  of  buying  and  prices 
were  forced  up  200  points.  Monday  of 
the  current  week  there  was  a  disposition 
to  take  profits  by  a  number  of  holders 
and  the  market  eased  off  a  little  from 
Saturday's  high  point.  In  New  York  De- 
cember 'closed  at  28.65c  and  January  at 
28.10c.  In  New  Orleans  December  closed 
at  26.35c  and  January  at  26.35c. 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


lly  J.  L.  Nagle. 


Sacramento,  November  IS,  1918. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  last  week's  de- 
liveries in  most  of  the  markets  were  in 
rather  unsound  condition,  insofar  as  the 
grapes  were  concerned,  the  demand  was 
somewhat  sluggish  and  prices  receded 
from  the  week  before.  Firm  stock,  how- 
ever,  was  disposed  of  to  good  advantage 
and  met  with  a  ready  sale.  The  arrivals 
were  light  and  though  a  good  proportion 
of  the  fruit  wae  weak  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  disposing  of  it. 

Practically  all  the  wine  grapes  have 
been  delivered,  which  is  fortunate  for  the 
shippers,  as  the  demand  during  the  past 
week  has  been  very  inactive,  owing  to  the 
cold  weather. 


New  York:  Grapes— Malaga,  crates  $1.92, 
lugs  $1.58;  Tokays,  $1.31;  Cornichons, 
$1.84;  Emperors,  crates  $1.45,  lugs  $1.33, 
drums  $4.58,  kegs  $3.50;  Muscat,  $1.22; 
Alicante  Bouchet,  $1.90.  Pears— W.  Nells, 
$3.24:  B.  Clairgeau,  $3.82;  E.  Buerre,  $3.22. 

Chicago:  Grapes— Emperor,  $2.07;  Cor- 
nichon,  $2.26;  Tokay,  $1.56;  Malaga,  $2.50. 

Boston:  Grapes— Malaga.  $2.00;  Tokay, 
$1.74;  Corniehon,  $2.14;  Emperor,  crates 
$1.97,  kegs  $2.78,  lugs  $1.79,  drums  $3.40. 
Pears— Clout  Morceau,  $3.95;  E.  Buerre, 
$3.27;    Winter    Nelis.  $2.80. 

Shipments  from  November  9  to  14,  in- 
clusive: 155  graces,  21  pears.  Shipments 
to  date,  1918:  24,783  cars  (incomplete). 
Shipments  to  date,  1917  :    23,988  cars. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  November  18.  1918. 
While  shipments  from  Central  and  North- 
ern California  are  taking  place  about  two 
weeks  earlier  than  usual,  the  quantities 
moved  are  not  large.  The  rainfall  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  has  retarded  move- 
ment and  slightly  reduced  the  sugar  to 
acid  ratio.  The  fruit,  however,  still  tests 
out  high — as  much  as  13  to  1  and  14  to  1. 
Quotations  en  navels  this  week  range 
from  $6.50  to  $7.50  per  box  f.  o.  b.  Florida 
oranges,  which  are  being  offered  at  $3.50 


shipping  point,  are  now  reaching  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Canadian  markets.  A 
forecast  of  Ceptral  California's  citrus 
production  is  placed  at  1500  cars  of 
navels  and  1200  cars  of  Valencias. 

The  lemon  market  is  well  supplied,  and 
prices  show  a  downward  tendency.  The 
advent  of  cooler  weather  and  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  influenza  epidemic  are  less- 
ening demand.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
lemon  crop  this  year  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  10.000  cars. 


WEEKLY    BUTTEB  AVERAGES. 

Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 

Week              San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending               1917  1918  1917  191a 

April       3  37.91  43.16  36.33  42.16 

10            39.33  39.25  37.00  39.50 

17  39.58  39.00  38.00  36.83 

24            35.56  40.50  36.50  38.16 

May         1  33.08  40.83  33.00  39.00 

8  34.05  40.66  33.20  39.00 

15            35.50  40.46  '  34.16  39.00 

22  36.30  44.33  35.16  41.00 

29  36.60  42.30  37.33  39.00 

June        5  36.30  43.90  37.66  41.58 

12            36.50  44.92  38.00  40.58 

19  36.00  46.50  37.50  41.75 

26            35.06  47.42  37.00  43.00 

July         3            35.06  48.08  37.00  46.00 

10  36.41  4S.90  37.16  47.50 

17  37.83  50.83  38.66  48.66 

24  40.25  52.66  42.58  45.16 

31  42.82  52.16  44.00  51.00 

August    7  43.00  52.16  43.00  50.83 

14  41.66  51.66  42.00  49.00 

21  41.50  52.25  42.00  49.58 

28            41.91  53.00  42.00  50.00 

Sept.        4  42.10  53.00  41.33  50.00 

•  H  42.00  54.90  41.00  50.33 

18  45.00  57.80  43.00  51.67 

25  15.00  61.33  45.50  56.17 

October   2           44.90  64.75  45.91  58.00 

9             44.00  64.50  46.33  59  :;.{ 

16  46.25  62.50  47.00  60.00 

23  45.41  61.75  46.50  60.00 

30            43.50  60.50  44.83  59  50 

Nov.        6  41.41  59.60  42.00  58  83 

13  40.83  60.00  41.33  57.00 

"         20            40.83  61.00  42.22  57.25 


WEEKLY   EGG  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

Week              San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending                1917  1918  1917  1S18 

April       3            28.58  38.91  29.25  38.33 

10            29.66  37.58  30.41  36.33 

17            32.33  39.16  32.08  36.83 

24            32.91  40.50  32.83  39.66 

May         1  32.00  41.66  31.83  39.33 

8            33.75  40.08  32.00  37.00 

15  34.20  39.16  32.50  38.83 

"        22  33.40  40.50  34.00  39.00 

29            33.80  38.66  33*0  37.41 

June       5           33.20  40.80  34.86  38.83 

12  31.16  41.00  33.00  33.75 

19  31.41  43.33  33.10  33.00 

26  30.16  44.32  32.16  39.08 

July        3           31.90  44.91  34.2S  41.75 

10  33.50  48.30  36.00  45.00 

17            33.66  47.66  34.41  45.50 

24  35.25  47.91  36.91  45.16 

31  38.00  48.83  40.16  46.56 

August    7            42.58  49.50  37.08  46.58 

14            41.41  52.08  42.25  48.00 

21  43.33  56.33  42.25  50.17 

28            53.50  59.20  43.50  53.00 

Sept.        4            43.80  62.40  43A8  56.33 

11  45.08  63.70  44.91  58.67 

18            47.83  61.30  47.83  59.00 

25            47.58  60.17  49.50  55.67 

October  2           47.00  65.42  50.83  59.75 

0            47.10  65.08  51.50  60.00 

16  52.59  71.30  84.50  62.66 

23            54.83  78.88  56.16  70.33 

»         30  56.16  86.41  58.00  79.33 

Nov.        6  57.41  87.90  87.80  78.00 

13            56.25  86.00  55.16  78.00 

20            56.25  77.25  64.36  72.00 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rates  3  cents  per  word  per  week. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POUL- 

TRY  to  Campodonico,  Lemos  &  Hanscom,  155 
Washing-ton  St.,  San  Francisco.  We  are  the 
leading  poultry  firm  of  the  city.  Reference. 
Bank  of  Italy,  S.  F.  The  two  old  reliablo 
commission  firms  of  Chambers,  Lemos  &  Hans- 
com and  Chas.  Campodonico  united  under  the 
above  name  tfie  first  of  this  year. 


FOR  SALE — Holt  80  Caterpillar,  ready  for 
work,  with  engine  completely  overhauled  and 
track  in  g-ood  shape,  with  Deere  power  lift 
plow,  at  a  bargain:  might  consider  roadster 
or  light  car  as  part  payment.  Box  116.  Paso 
Rohles.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 
cheap  milk  producer;  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley  Co.,  Inc..  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets, 
^an  Francisco,  Cal. 


REMANUFACTUREO  PirE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  KiO  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco. 


TRACTOR  FOR  SALE — Bean  TrackPULL 
tractor.  Nearly  all  improvements  attached. 
Perfect  order.  Very  little  used.  Price  one 
•  ».~..o.,r,rt  Hniur,      a    Rvder.  Lonmis  Cal 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
street.    San  Francisco 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  November  20,  1918. 
CATTLE — The  cattle  market  is  strong, 
with  aa  upward  tendency  of  prices.  Cat- 
tle of  goed  quality  and  good  weight  are 
getting  scarcer  even  than  in  the  near 
past  and  command  a  premium. 
Grass  Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  1000@1200  lbs.ie%@-12%c 

do,  weighing  1200@1400  lbs  U2@12J.4c 

do,  second  quality   10%@llc 

do,  thin   8@9c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   8@S%c 

do,  second  quality  7@7%c 

do,  common  to  thin  5@6c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6@7c 

Fair   5@6c 

Thin   4@5c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   11c 

Medium   ilOc 

Heavy   ;  S@S%c 

SHEEP — There  is  practically  no  change 
in  the  mutton  sheep  and  and  lamb  mar- 
ket.   Most  of  the  supplies  are  coming  out 
of  the  feed  lots.    Prices  stand. 
Lambs — 

Yearlings   12@12!^c 

Milk   14@14ttc 

Bheep— 

Wethers   ll^@12c 

Ewes  9@9%c 

HOGS — Hogs  are  in  plentiful  supply  and 
are  of  good  weight  and  quality.  Specula- 
tion as  to  the  probable  .effects  of  the 
peace  era  being  ushered  in  is  that  hog 
values  will  hold  their  owu  and  may  ad- 
vance.   There  is  no  change  in  prices  this 

Hard,  grain-fed,  100®  140   16c 

do,  do,  140@2n0   16Uc 

do.  do,  260@325   15%c 

Los  Angeles,  November  19,  1918. 

CATTLE — There  were  more  good  cattle 
offered  the  past  week  than  for  some  time. 
The  tone  of  the  market  in  consequence 
wns  hardly  so  firm,  though  prices  were 
not  quotably,  changed. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs  $9.00@12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  8.00®  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   7.00@  7.50 

Canners,  per  cwt   5.50®  6.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.50@10.00 

HOGS — A  good  supply  of  hogs  was  had 
the  past  week.  Demand  fair  and  prices 
were  steady  at  last  week's  decline. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  27o@300  lbs.  .$14.00@15.00 


Mixed,  2SS&SI&  lbs   16.00@1S.56 

Light,  175@220  lbs  15.00@16.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40 
lbs.  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — There  were  a  few  more  to  be 
had  the  past  week,  but  killers  had  to 
reach  out  to  get  them.  Receipts  coming 
from  California,  Utah  and  as  far  away  as 
Idaho.    Prices  steady. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Prime  wethers   $9.00@10.00 

Prime  ewes    8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings   9.50@10.5O 

Lambs   15.00@16.00 


WANTED — From  one  to  two  hundred 
second-hand  smudge  pots.  State  price  and 
condition  of  pots  you  have.  John  A.  Then- 
Mgr..  Festiva  Ranch.  Red  Bluff.  Cal. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — I  have  a  fine  seven-room 
two-story  house,  nice  residence  section  of 
Berkeley,  with  large  sleeping  deck,  fireplace, 
hardwood  floor  in  living  room,  kitchen  fin- 
ished in  white  enamel,  fine  bathroom,  clinker 
brick  exterior  finish,  and  in  yard  there  is 
garage,  workshop.  children's  playhouse. 
Street  work,  sidewalks,  sewer,  macadamized 
street,  gas  and  electricity  are  in.  Two  blocks 
from  Key  Route  and  S.  P.  electric  trains  to 
San  Francisco  and  street  car  to  Oakland.  I 
will  exchange  above  house  for  an  improved 
ranch.    Neil  E.  Munro.  Berkeley.  California. 

FOR  LEASE — SUMMER  SHEEP  RANGE — 

Solid  tract  of  approximately  50.000  acres 
logged-off  lands.  Butte  and  Tehama  counties, 
California,  for  term  of  years  beginning  with 
season  of  1919.  Accessible  and  well  watered. 
Estimated  capacity  based  on  previous  use. 
14  000  head.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Diamond  Match  Company,  Grazing  Dept.. 
Chico.  California.  

FOR  SALE — 24%  acres  young  orchard, 
apples  and  walnuts,  coming  into  bearing.  Very 
desirable  home  site,  4  V.  miles  from  town. 
Price  S8000.  Address  Ogden  Bolton.  Route  4. 
Box  447,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  good 
farm  for  sale;  state  cash  price,  full  descrip- 
tion.   D.  F.  Bush.  Minneapolis.  Muma.  


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


BUDDED  AVOCADOS  —  Fuerte.  Sharpless, 
Lyon,  Dickinson.  Blakeman,  Spinks.  Taft, 
Linda,  Rey.  Queen.  Knight,  and  many  others. 
A  fine  stock  of  field-grown  trees  $2.50  for 
one.  82. 00  each  by  the  100.  Better  order 
now.  Newbery-Sherlock,  R.  D.  No.  2.  Pasa- 
dena. Nursery.  Rose,  and  Palm,  Altadena, 
Cal.   


ALL  SIZES  OK  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building.  Stockton.  California. 
Established   fifty  years.  

TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store,  106  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — No.  3  Keystone  trac- 
tor; well  driller  in  good  shape,  including  tools. 
Can  be  seen  at  San  Jose.  Address,  E.  N. 
Shaw.  Route  D.  Box  155.  Gilroy.  Cal. 


SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  WANTED — We  are 

in  the  market  for  Sudan  Grass  seed  that  is 
free  of  Johnson  Grass.  Morning  Glory,  and 
other  noxious  weeds.  Send  samples  and  state 
quantities  of  seed  you  have  to  sell.  Bom- 
berger  Seed  Co..  Desk  B.  Modesto,  Cal.  

TO  THE  TRADE — Buy  almond  trees  from 
an  almond  specialist.  100.000  almond  trees 
on  bitter  almond  roots,  standard  varieties. 
Car  load  lots  solicited.  Write  for  prices.  W. 
T.  Hohenshell.  Le  Grand  Nurseries.  Le  Grand, 
Cal.  


FOR  SALE — Black  oats  for  seed,  direct  from 
grower.  Prices  on  application.  Werner  Bros., 
Watsonville.   


WANTED. 


FOR  SALE) — Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor,  8600 
Tractor  is  offered  because  machine  of  larger 
capacity  is  needed.  W.  H.  Ward.  Morgan  Hill, 
Cal. 


North  Portland,  November  18,  1918. 

CATTLE — Another  rather  liberal  run  of 
cattle  came  forward  for  today's  market, 
1700  head  being  in  the  pens  this  morning. 
The  market  opened  fairly  active,  espe- 
cially on  cow  stuff,  which  all  cleaned  up 
at  steady  to  strong  prices.  The  demand 
for  lightweight  feeders  as  well  as  good 
flesfiy  kind  continues  excellent  at  steady 
to  strong  prices.  Thin  off  grade  cows 
and  light  steers  all  found  a  ready  sale  to 
both  butchers  and  packers.  The  extreme 
top  of  the  steer  market  was  $12.75,  one 
bunch  of  choice  1350-pound  steers  getting 
this  figure.  Two  other  loads  sold  at 
$12.50,  with  a  scattering  of  the  strictly 
cood  steers  from  $12  up.  A  very  good 
kind  of  steer  sold  on  a  $11  to  $12  range, 
with  fairly  good  killers  getting  from 
$10.25  to  $10.75.  Strictly  good  quality 
fleshy  feeders  are  selling  from  $9.50  to 
$10.25  to  both  killers  and  to  fill  coun- 
try orders.  Thinner  kind  of  off  grade 
stuff  sold  on  a  $6.50  to  $8  range,  one  load 
of  extra  choice  lightweight  heifers  sold 
at  $9.50,  with  a  load  of  weighty  1100- 
ponnd  cows  bringing  $9.20. 

HOGS— Around  2500  head  of  hogs  were 
on  the  market  today,  demand  was  fairly 
good  and  we  had  an  active  market  at 
steady  prices.  Strictly  good  hogs  sold  up 
to  $17.50,  which  was  the  day's  top.  The 
bulk  of  the  sales  ranged  from  $17  to 
$17.15.  Pigs  are  finding  a  good  outlet 
at  steady  prices,  selling  mostly  two  cents 
under  top. 

SHEEP — There  were  1700  head  of  sheep 
all  told  here  today.  Including  500  direct 
to  packers.  The  demand  for  both  sheep 
and  lambs  continues  slow,  although  there 
Is  a  marked  improvement  over  two  weeks 
ago.  Strictly  good  lambs  are  selling 
around  $12.50.  with  heavy  stuff  getting 
from  S8  to  $10.  Yearlings  are  selling 
from  $10  to  $11.  with  a  fairly  good  call, 
while  ewes  are  bringing  from  $8  to  $9. 


FOR  SALE — One  light  tractor  Sanders  four- 
disc  plow.  Price  S200.  Address.  P.  O.  Box 
111.  Minden,  Nevada.  

WANTED  TO  BUY — Second-hand  8-inch  pipe 
mold  of  standard  make  in  at  least  fair  condi- 
tion,    A.  E.  Lindstrom.  Orland.  Cal.  

COUNTRY  LANDS. 

TO  LEASE — 20-acre  irrigated  farm"  good 
4-room  house,  windmill  and  tankhouse.  good 
barn.  Berkeley  Securities  Company.  218  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


OPPORTUNITY    FOR    MARRIED    MAN — 

We  want  a  married  man  who  will  live  01  our 
property  (good  house,  barn  and  windmill), 
who  will  plant  trees  for  us  and  farm  between 
the  trees  for  himself.  For  details  apply  to 
Berkeley  Securities  Company,  218  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


BE  A  MANUFACTURER. 
Your  opportunity  to  develop  a  success- 
ful profitable  business.  Make  83000  to 
85000  a  year.  High  grade,  essential 
product.  Universal  demand.  Sells  Like 
Wildfire.  Particulars  free  or  enclose  $1.00 
for  demonstrator  and  plan.  Refunded  if 
not  satisfactory  PYRO  LABORATORIES, 
4317  Melbourne  Ave..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Campodonico,  Lemos  &  Hanscom 


155  Washington  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  are  the  united  firms  of  Chas.  Campodonico 
and  Chambers,  Lemos  &  Hanscom 


Ship 
Us 


Dressed  Turkeys 
Live  Turkeys 
and  Other  Poultry 


We  Are  the  Leading  Poultry  Firm  of  San  Francisco. 
Checks  sent  as  soon  as  produce  is  sold.      Reference:   Bank  of  Italy,  S.  F. 

Dressed  Turkeys  Will  A<J  1  A£  THANKSGIVING 
Probably  Range  From    4£C  10  WEEK 
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The  Answer 
To  Your  Tillage  Problems 

is  right  here--  proved  by  forty  years  of  bigger  and  better  crop 
production  since  George  M.  Clark  began  to  perfect  the  modern 
disk  harrows  and  developed  the  "  CUTAWAY"  tools. 

Produce  your  share  by  right  disking  — be  one  of  the  up-to-date 
and  prosperous  farmers  who  rely  on  one  of  the  complete  line  of 

Clark.  HDisk 

 Harrows 


CUTAWAY 


More  CLARK  "  CUTAWAY"  tractor  harrows  are  sold  than  any  other,  because  they  are  designed 
and  built  for  tractor  use --for  hard  service  and  deep  disking -- often  taking  the  place  of  the  plow. 
Rigid  frame  forces  rear  disks  to  cut  midway  between  the  cut  of  front  disks,  pulverizing  every  inch 
of  the  soil,  and  leaving  it  level  and  fine.  Think  what  such  thoroughness  means  in  better  crops! 
Once  over  does  it! 

A  size  for  every  tractor;  universal  hitch,  adjustable;  two  levers  set  all  four  gangs;  draft  rods 
distribute  pull;  hardwood,  oil-soaked  bearings  in  dust  proof  boxes.  These  are  but  a  few  reasons 
why  this  is  the  best  and  most  popular  tractor  harrow. 

Save  money--  make  your  tractor  pay  by  looking  up  the  light  draft  Clark  "CUTAWAY  "  Tractor 
Harrows  today  at  your  dealer's  --  or  write  us  direct  for  further  information,  with  catalog  and 
recommendation  of  proper  tools  for  your  tractor  (or  for  the  one  you  expect  to  buy.) 


Write  today  for  this  free  book  on  tillage.  Tell  us 
your  problems.  We  will  gladly  advise  you  free. 


Make  certain  they  bear  the  name- 

Clark  ' '  Cutaway  ' '  to  distinguish 
these  genuine  implements  from  many 
so-called  Cutaways. 


Greater  Strength 
and  Quality  with 
Lighter  Weight 

Disks  of  cutlery  steel,  forged 
sharp --cut  better  and  easier; 
last  far  longer  -•  at  no  extra 
cost  to  you. 

rwBM'i<s7<wfriiwmfli»v  i  rr 
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THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

618  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Connecticut 

Makers  of  the  original  CLARK  Disk  Harrows  and  Plows. 


The  Hog  Marketing  Problem— Its  Solution 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten 


HE  SOLUTION  of  this  problem,   discussed   on  other  pages 
of  this  issue,  requires  action  along  three  different  lines: 

First — Eliminate  Tuberculosis. 
Then  the  packers  will  not  be  obliged  to  stand  such  heavy 
losses  from  condemnation.  At  present  a  heavy  percentage 
of  hogs  received  from  the  dairy  districts  where  skim  milk  is  fed  are 
found  to  be  tuberculous,  and  as  no  satisfactory  way  has  yet  been  found 
to  charge  the  condemnation  back  to  the  individual  hog  raisers, .  except  in 
the  case  of  carload  shipments,  the  packers  are  obliged  to  pay  a  lower 
price  to  all.  So  either  dairy  herds  should  be  tested  and  farmers  should 
know  positively  that  their  cows  are  free  from  tuberculosis,  or  else  the 
milk  should  be  pasteurized  before 


it  is  used  as  feed  for  the  hogs. 
Second — Finish  Off  the  Hogs  Better. 

Many  farmers  don't  seem  to 
know  what  a  properly  finished 
hog  is.  Some  think  that  their 
hogs  are  ready  for  market  when 
really  they  are  just  ready  for  the 
fattening  pen.  Others  have  their 
hogs  fat,  b^ut  they  are  soft  and 
flabby,  and  shrink  heavily  both  in 
shipping  and  in  dressing.  It  can- 
not be  expected  that  hogs  run  on 
alfalfa  and  fed  grain  for  only 
thirty  or  sixty  days  before  they 
are  marketed  will  command  the 
same  price  as  is  paid  for  those 
that  have  received  a  little  grain 
every  day  from  their  babyhood. 
The  dressing  percentage  of  the 
former  is  not  as  high,  and  in  the 
end  it  is  the  dressing  percentage 
that  counts. 

Just  at  the  time  when  the 
farmers  who  consigned  to  the 
Napa  County  Farm  Bureau  sale 
(see  page  598)  received  13  cents 
for  their  hogs,  Mark  Bassett,  the 
veteran  Poland-China  breeder  of 
Hanford,  shipped  a  carload  of  58 
fat  hogs  to  the  Western  Meat 
Company  at  San  Francisco.  They 
had  received  a  limited  grain  ra- 
tion from  the  time  they  were 
weaned,  and  were  finished  off  on 
a  heavier  grain  ration.  They 
were  spring  pigs;  they  averaged 
246  pounds,  and  their  flesh  was 
hard.  And  that  the  packers  want 
top-notch  stuff  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Bassett  was  paid 
20  cents  per  pound  for  the  entire 
carlot.  This  netted  him  better 
than  19  cents  at  Hanford,  and  it 
paid  him  handsomely  to  finish  off 

his  hogs  so  well.     He  was  able  to  get  a  high  price  for  his  grain. 
Third — Establish  Stockyards. 

But  the  average  farmer  does  not  have  a  carload  of  hogs  to  market  at 
a  time.  Most  of  the  hogs  marketed  in  this  State  come  from  farmers  who 
raise  hogs  as  a  side  issue  and  have  only  six,  or  a  dozen,  or  twenty  to 
market  at  one  time.  They  are  the  men  who  must  be  protected  if  the 
industry  is  to  be  put  on  a  stable  basis,  and  the  establishing  of  stock- 
yards is  the  only  solution  of  the  problem.  The  farm  bureau  sales  were 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  often  only  two  or  three  carloads  of  hogs 
were  offered — not  enough  to  induce  competitive  bidding  from  the  larger 
packers.  Consequently,  the  markets  were  localized  and  prices  were 
demoralized.    But  at  last 

The  Stockyards  Are  Coming. 

A  group  of  stockmen  of  Fresno,  Kings,  Tulare  and  Kern  counties  have 


Barrows  from  a  carload  sold  by  M.  Bassett  for  the  record  price  of  20  cents  per  pound. 


organized  under  the  leadership  of  W.  E.  Packard,  California  farm  agent, 
and  are  looking  about  for  a  suitable  site  in  Los  Angeles.  The  Govern- 
ment is  lending  its  support  in  the  person  of  F.  P.  Allen,  in  charge  of 
the  livestock  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  He  endorses  the  need 
for  such  an  establishment  and  is  to  meet  Mr.  Packard  and  make  a 
tour  with  him  to  look  over  the  available  site.  At  first  the  stockyards 
will  be  devoted  to  hogs  alone,  as  the  hog  marketing  problem  seems  to  be 
the  most  serious  at  the  present  time.  Under  the  plan  now  in  vogue,  the 
growers  assemble  their  stock  at  central  points  within  the  four  counties 
and  auction  sales  are  held.  At  these  sales  the  only  opposition  the  repre- 
sentative assigned  from  one  of  the  packing  houses  encounters  is  from 

local  butchers,  whose  require- 
ments are  quickly  met.  Some- 
times there  is  no  bidding  at  all, 
and  in  such  cases  the  stock  is 
shipped  to  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco,  where  it  takes  its 
chances  on  the  open  market. 

But  with  the  establishment  of 
stockyards  in  Los  Angeles  all  hogs 
will  be  shipped  there,  where  they 
will  be  properly  graded,  and  then 
bidding  will  become  really  com- 
petitive. The  hog  raisers  will 
receive  better  prices  and  the 
whole  swine  industry  will  be  put 
on  a  stable  basis. 

At  first  probably  not  more  than 
from  four  to  six  carloads  a  day 
will  be  handled  at  the  Los  An- 
geles stockyards,  but  Mr.  Allen  is 
of  the  opinion  that  before  long 
the  stockyards  will  become  an  im- 
portant factor  and  will  handle 
from  25  to  30  carloads  of  hogs 
alone.  Later,  cattle  and  sheep 
will  be  included;  a  shipping  and 
export  trade  will  be  developed, 
and  Los  Angeles  will  become  a 
real  livestock  center. 

Los  Angeles  Market  to  Be  an 
Open  Market. 

The  business  of  the  new  stock- 
yards will  not  be  limited  to  ship- 
ments from  the  four  counties  men- 
tioned. It  will  be  an  open  mar- 
ket, and  already  Imperial  and 
other  southern  counties  have  man- 
ifested interest  in  the  proposition. 
The  yards  will  be  under  State  and 
Federal  control,  but  their  imme- 
diate management  will  devolve 
upon  the  Farm  Bureau  Associa- 
tions. Unlike  earlier  attempts 
along  similar  lines,  the  movement 
will  be  devoid  of  promotion  or 
real  estate  propaganda.  It  will  be  a 
straight  business  proposition — by  the  breeders   and   for   the  breeders. 

San  Francisco  Also  Should  Have  Stockyards. 

Let  the  hogmen  of  the  counties  for  which  San  Francisco  is  the  logical 
marketing  point  organize  and  establish  stockyards  there,  and  the  problem 
will  just  about  be  solved.  Organization  and  co-operation  are  the  key- 
note of  progress  in  every  line  nowadays.  The  farm  bureau  sales  are 
conducted  along  co-operative  lines,  and  while  the  results  of  recent  sales 
have  been  disappointing,  this  cannot  be  charged  against  co-operation. 
The  principle  is  sound,  but  the  work  must  be  conducted  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  packers  cannot  be  forced  to  send  buyers  to  small  county  sales. 
But  they  can  be  induced  to  bid  on  large  quantities  of  hogs  shipped  to 
terminal  points,  and  the  sooner  stockyards  are  in  operation  at  both  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  the  quicker  the  farmers  of  California  will  get 
their  full  measure  of  profit  from  hog  raising. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  HOG  IS  NOT  TO  BLAME. 

IF  THIS  issue  does  not  sell  pigs  it  will  not  be 
for  lack  of  trying!    Why  should  we  thus  exalt 
a  beast  which  Pope  condemns: 
"The  hog  that  plows  not  nor  obeys  thy  call,"  but 
"Lives  on  the  labors  of  this  lord  of  all"? 

Obviously  our  purpose  is  to  promote  a  better 
relation  between  the  hog  and  his  lord — to  the  end 
that  the  hog  may  plow  for  his  own  barley  and 
alfalfa  and  be  obedient  to  the  call  to  contribute 
to  his  lord's  prosperity  and  not  to  live  idly  upon 
his  labors.  And  we  discern  that  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  hog  that  he  is  too  often  a  slacker  in 
the  midst  of  the  comfort  and  abundance  which 
California  affords  him.  It  is  the  fault  of  man 
who.  through  lack  of  energy  or  failure  to  apply 
his  intelligence  and  exercise  his  reasoning  power, 
makes  the  capable  hog  a  gluttonous  loafer  in  the 
agricultural  scheme  of  things.  As  the  hog.  when 
well  bred  and  fed  in  California,  is  really  not  idle 
nor  unresponsive  nor  disposed  to  seek  an  unre- 
quited living,  we  have  naught  for  him  but  a  good 
back-scratching  which  evokes  jolly,  staccato  music, 
and  we  address  our  homily  to  him  who  prevents 
the  hog  from  attaining  the  efficiency  which  crea- 
tive design  requires  of  him.  What  a  responsibility 
must  that  man  assumes  who  not  only  fails  of  his 
own  objective  but  makes  it  impossible  for  a  hog 
to  come  through  with  his  job! 

But  all  is  not  yet  lost.  On  the  preceding  page 
Mr.  Whitten.  who  has  a  passion  to  deal  with  facts, 
describes  the  latest  hopeful  things.  Ours  is  the 
philosophy,  perhaps  the  reader  may  think,  the 
sophistry  of  the  situation. 

*     *  Jk 

LITTLE  PIGS  THAT  STAYED  AT  HOME! 

THERE  may  be  found  on  another  page  of  this 
issue  a  notable  contribution  from  Farm 
Adviser  Baade  of  Napa  county  describing  in 
detail  a  pig-marketing  proposition  that  failed  to 
come  through.  The  reader  may  perhaps  think 
at  first  that  there  is  too  much  local  detail  in  it 
because  local  details  in  different  counties  must 
vary,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  every  detail  is  neces- 
sary to  the  picture  which  Mr.  Baade  paints  for 
us  and  contributes  to  the  real  significance,  and 
when  the  mind  of  the  reader  catches  that  sig- 
nificance he  can  substitute  his  own  local  details 
without  losing  it.  The  general  significance  is  the 
inadequacy  of  any  local  effort  at  produce  selling 
when  it  is  looked  upon  as  complete  in  itself.  Some 
are  prone  to  think  that  assembling  produce,  pro- 
viding handling  arrangements  and  inviting  buyers 
will  overcome  all  the  wrongs  and  difficulties  which 
now  f'xist.  They  have  in  certain  instances  gone 
a  long  way  in  that  direction,  it  is  true,  and  in  all 
cases  they  are  fundamental  to  satisfactory  trad- 
ing— but  they  are  only  the  beginning  and  not 
the  end  of  things  needful  to  insurance  of  the 
growers'  interests. 

In  one  way  the  attitude  of  the  Napa  co-operat- 
ing pig-sellers  reminds  us  of  the  Germans.  They 
put  up  a  fight:  they  invited  the  allies  to  make 
peace  in  their  way  and  they  became  mightily 
peeved  when  they  refused  to  do  so.     The  Napa 


people  got  themselves  together,  they  put  up 
arrangements  for  competitive  buying,  they  invited 
the  buyers  to  come  up  and  cut  each  others'  throats 
to  get  their  pigs,  and  when  they  did  not  promise 
to  come  they  called  upon  all  the  gods  of  the  Food 
Administration  to  make  them  come!  If  they  had 
wanted  pigs  very  much,  they  might  have  come — 
just  as  the  allies  might  have  accepted  a  German 
peace  if  the  Teutons  had  blown  up  the  Tower  of 
London,  destroyed  the  British  fleet,  captured  all 
the  French  ports  from  Calais  to  Bordeaux  and 
pushed  the  Italians  off  the  heel  of  their  boot  into 
Scylla  and  Charybdis!  But  the  Teutons  never  did 
this  and  never  could  do  it,  and  so  the  allies  stood 
pat.  By  the  same  sign  the  Napa  pig-growers 
could  not  by  themselves  put  the  pig-buyers  into 
similar  desperate  straits  and  so  the  latter  stood 
pat.  In  fact,  the  buyers  probably  looked  upon 
the  whole  frame-up  of  the  producers  as  comedy, 
not  tragedy,  and  their  reply  was  in  effect:  We 
will  not  play  on  your  cellar  door!  There  is  a  much 
prettier  little  girl  in  the  next  block! 

WHAT  IS  THE  LESSON  OF  IT? 

MR.  BAADE  has  it  clearly  in  mind  and  so  the 
significance  of  all  his  details  is  embodied  in 
the  closing  sentences  of  his  letter  to  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  which  suggest  the  need  of  a 
broader  and  more  compelling  organization  than  a 
county  farm  bureau.  We  continue  that  idea  by 
following  Mr.  Baade's  writing  with  an  account  of 
what  is  now  being  done  by  an  affiliation  of  farm 
bureaus  in  the  San  Joaquin  "Valley.  All  farm 
bureau  people  should  take  up  that  idea  and  test  it 
out.  We  were  favorably  impressed  with  it  when 
it  'was  advanced  at  a  pig-growers  assembly  in  this 
city  last  March  and  we  have  promoted  It  on  sev- 
eral occasions — particularly  in  our  issues  of  March 
16  and  June  1.  It  seems  directly  pertinent  to 
give  the  idea  a  strong  push  in  connection  with 
the  debacle  at  the  Napa  pig  sale  and  so  we  have 
added  the  latest  facts  about  its  progress  to  Mr. 
Baade's  communication.  We  do  not  know  that 
this  is  the  real  answer  to  his  question  nor  that 
it  is  the  solution  of  the  problem,  but  in  this  mat- 
ter of  satisfactory  sale  of  produce  to  yield  the 
producer  his  full  share  of  the  market  value  there 
must  be  agitation  and  experiment  until  the  right 
thing  to  do  is  demonstrated.  To  our  mind  the 
thing  to  be  done  is  very  simple  and  clear,  though 
the  best  way  to  do  it  is  now  obscure.  The  way 
to  compel  packers  to  get  hogs  in  the  way  which 
is  right  to  the  growers  is  to  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  get  them  in  any  other  way.  We  do 
not  believe  in  organization  for  co-operative  pack- 
ing in  competition  with  corporate  packing  be- 
cause that  has  been  tried  out  and  results  indicate 
that  it  is  impracticable.  There  is  a  whole  lot 
more  in  packing  economically  and  disposing  of 
the  product  profitably  than  merely  having  hogs 
and  when  packers  get  hogs  fairly  to  the  growers 
it  is  well  to  let  them  have  all  the  rest  of  the  fun 
in  the  packing  game.  If  they  play  it  too  hard, 
the  consumers,  the  distributors  and  the  Govern- 
ment can  have  cards  dealt  to  them  and  take  a 
hand  in  it.  The  hog-grower  can  play  his  end  by 
making  it  sure  that  the  packers  get  no  hogs  except 
at  a  fair  profit  to  him  and  he  can  do  that  by  hav- 
ing no  tight  fence-corners  into  which  local  buy- 
ers can  drive  his  hogs.  The  hog^-grower  must  have 
runways  connected  up  in  some  way  with  all  the 
places  where  hogs  are  sold  and  it  must  not  be 
possible  for  buyers  to  enclose  his  product  with 
the  portable  fencing  which  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  around  with  them  In  the  past. 
This  is  the  answer  to  all  the  squealing  which  is 
being  heard  from  Napa.  The  only  way  to  make 
packers  buy  hogs  at  fair  prices  and  when  they 
are  offered  is  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  get 
hogs  any  other  way.  How  to  do  that  by  co-opera- 
tion is  up  to  the  producers  to  find  out. 

GiT^ 

STANISLAUS  PLAN  PROCEEDING? 

AS  WE  write  on  Tuesday  the  press  dispatches 
tell  of  meetings  at  Merced,  Madera,  etc.,  at 
•  which  the  proposal  emanating  some  months 
ago  from  Modesto  is  being  promoted  at  other 
points  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  was  that 
subscription  among  local  merchants  and  other 
public  spirited  people  should '  provide  funds  which 
were  to  be  loaned  to  farmers  who  had  no  bank 
credit  to  enable  them  to  increase  production  and 


it  received  wide  approval  as  the"  Stanislaus  plan" — 
for  making  the  wheels  go  'round  on  land  which 
could  not  be  soaked  as  security  for  the  loan.  What 
we  would  like  to*  know  now  is  whether  there  is 
anything  in  the  plan  but  hot  air.  We  believe  the 
bankers  in  the  district  are  lending  money  on 
what  they  consider  good  risks  to  help  people  put 
in  crops — that  is  what  they  are  bankers  for. 
Should  money  be  loaned  to  those  whom  the  banks 
do  not  recognize  as  being  good  risks?  We  are 
not  arguing  now  that  it  should  be.  We  are  not 
sure  that  there  is  now  any  adequate  reason  why 
crops  should  be  raised  by  assisted  farming  to  en- 
danger the  profitability  of  crops  which  other  farm- 
ers can  stake  themselves  for.  Considering  the 
fact  that  it  is  still  a  question  whertier  growers 
of  several  crops  which  were  stimulated  last  year 
will  pay  the  growers  what  they  cost,  we  doubt  if 
it  is  wise  to  undertake  general  crop  boosting. 
But  that  is  not  what  we  are  chiefly  thinking  of — 
possibly  all  the  pushing  is  being  done  on  wheat 
and  that,  we  presume,  is  safe  enough  if  growers 
get  the  wheat.  What  we  are  wondering  about  Is 
whether  money  is  really  being  furnished  to  peo- 
ple who  cannot  get  it  from  the  banks  on  their 
own  good  characters  and  personal  securities,  with- 
out making  communities  think  that  they  are  help- 
ing, or  making  farmers  think  they  are  being 
helped,  by  some  beneficent  bogey.  Is  not  the 
money  being  loaned  by  bankers  just  about  as  they 
would  loan  it  anyway?  Is  anybody  who  could 
not  get  money  in  the  usual  way  getting  any 
money  now?  If  not,  then  the  Stanislaus  plan  and 
any  other  plan  which  does  not  go  beyond  coun- 
try bankers'  ideas  and  requirements  is  simply  hot 
air,  which  may  defeat  the  patriotic  purposes  of 
its  out-blowers  because  it  may  discourage  those 
who  can  put  in  crops  with  their  own  labor  and 
capital  from  going  as  far  in  the  risks  of  produc- 
tion as  they  otherwise  would.  It  seems  to  us  at 
the  moment  possible  that  the  proclamation  of 
unrestricted  credit  may  be  doing  nothing  which 
would  not  ordinarily  be  done  by  country  bankers 
and  merchants  individually,  or  it  may  be  over- 
stimulating  production — in  both  cases  it  is  hot 
air  with  the  usual  fakes  and  dangers  involved 
in  that  commodity. 

,<     <  < 
GOOD  LINE  OF  WINTER  WORK. 

WE  LEARN  that  E.  E.  Calvin  of  Omaha,  Fed- 
eral regional  director  of  railways  west  of 
Chicago,  was  in  Los  Angeles  last  week  and 
in  conversation  with  interviewers  forecasted  great 
agricultural  and  industrial  expansion  for  Califor- 
nia when  the  country  returns  to  a  peace  basis. 
Railroads,  he  said,  are  preparing  to  handle  a 
greater  business  than  ever  before  and  they  esti- 
mate that  the  winter  crop  of  tourists  will  be 
up  to  ante-war  volume. 

We  also  read  that  there  is  much  concern  at  the 
East  lest  in  the  dream  of  universal  commercial 
reciprocity  as  one  of  the  set  dishes  at  the  com- 
ing "peace  table"  may  result  in  the  sacrifice  of 
the  products  which  made  this  country  an  efficient 
helper  in  winning  the  war.  This  is  what  we  read 
in  the  press  dispatches: 

American  manufacturers  are  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  league  of  nations  for  the  prevention 
of  future  waste  of  life  and  property.  But,  accord- 
ing to  President  Stephen  C.  Mason  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  they  do  not  believe 
it  practical  for  the  nations  of  the  world  to  enter 
into  any  general  agreement  relative  to  commer- 
cial intercourse. 

President  Mason  explained  that  in  the  produc- 
tion of  manufactured  products  there  is  such  a  wide 
difference  of  conditions  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  that  there  can  be  no  practical  method  of 
equaling  so  diverse  "interests"  in  the  field  of 
world  trade. 

Fortunately  the  next  Congress  will  be  so  evenly 
balanced  politically  that  it  cannot  be  possessed 
and  made  to  run  violently  down  a  steep  place  into 
the  sea  of  economic  vagaries.  There  will  be  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  that  the  Industries  which 
have  made  America  great  must  not  be  sacrificed 
even  to  lift  other  peoples.  Let  every  nation  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  its  own  labors,  just  as  every  man 
should  have  opportunity  to  do,  without  unfair 
competition.  As  our  State  promises  to  be  well 
filled  with  capable  and  influential  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  this  winter,  let  us  make  them 
understand  that  California's  development  and  con- 
tribution to  American  greatness  are  the  product  of 
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Work  That  Pays 

Now  that  the  American  farmer  has  a  starving:  world 
to  feed,  his  burden  is  a  heavy  one.  He  cannot  meet  the 
many  new  problems  single-handed,  and  needs  a  good 
farm  paper  more  than  ever. 

We  are  just  starting  a  big  subscription  campaign  and 
need  a  few  more  red-blooded  men  to  attend  to  our  re- 
newals and  secure  new  subscribers. 

Experience  neither  essential  nor  objectionable;  we  give 
you  >uc  accessary  training  to  insure  your  success.  Must 
have  an  automobile,  and  be  in  a  position  to  travel  and 
(jevn'o  vour  entire  time  to  the  work.  Straight  salary; 
permanent  work,  with  advancement. 

Write  for  our  proposition  and  tell  us  a  little  about 
yourself.    You  will  be  glad  you  investigated. 


an  American  policy  which  has  made  our  country 
capable  of  helping  to  save  the  world  from  bar- 
baric domination. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Hast  Give  Full  Name  and  Addreu. 


What  Is  the  Matter  with  Milo? 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  explain  why  there  is 
no  market  for  milo  maize,  feterita,  etc.,  while  the 
Government  asks  us  to  raise  pork,  and  pork,  and 
pork?  It  seems  to  me  that  corn  should  be  in 
demand  if  hogs  are  raised.  I  am  wondering  what 
is  left  to  the  poor  farmer  after  paying  high  wages 
and  being  unable  to  sell  at  a  small  profit.  Is 
there  no  Gompers  who  could  start  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  farmers  and  get  rid  of  the  profiteers. 
The  middleman  has  the  right  to  make  a  substan- 
tial living,  but  the  farmer  has  the  same  right,  and 
I,  having  been  in  the  farm  business  for  a  short 
time,  can  see  that  more  money  is  made  in  buying 
and  selling  than  in  farming. — P.  B.,  Merced. 

Why,  yes:  the  immediate  trouble  with  barley 
substitutes  lies  in  the  fact  that  barley  itself  is  in 
the  dumps — and  though  we  have  some  faith  in 
barley  improvement  before  another  crop  can  be 
gathered,  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  optimistic 
enough  to  be  very  sure  it  will  drag  the  substitutes 
out  of  the  soup.  We  can  only  hope  it  may.  For- 
tunately no  more  sorghums  can  be  put  in  until 
next  April  and  May  and  by  that  time  we  can 
see  how  much  is  likely  to  be  needed  next  summer, 
in  view  of  how  barley  is  then  visible.  It  is  nat- 
ural that  there  should  be  chill  in  the  values  of 
produce  over  the  sudden  stopping  of  the  war.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  hungry  Europe  is  likely 
to  be.  The  exhortations  now  current  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  forlorn  continent  will  be 
hungrier  at  peace  than  at  war — for  a  year  at  least. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  gone  abroad  to  figure  it  out.  The 
next  crop  of  wheat  is  covered  by  the  price  fixed 
by  the  Government,  but  everything  else  is  largely 
conjectural,  though  likely  to  be  held  out  of  a 
slump  by  the  general  course  of  high  prices.  For- 
tunately wheat  is  about  the  only  thing  that  has 
to  be  hurried  into  the  ground  and  we  may  all  be 
wiser  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

We  are  not  sure  that  middlemen  are  the  cause 
of  the  present  trouble,  though  it  may  do  them 
good  to  be  hit  on  general  principles.  The  cause 
of  the  widest  dissatisfaction  at  the  present  time  is 
that  all  the  farming  phases  of  the  war  have  been 
determined  by  farmer  substitutes  and  not  by  real 
farmers.  A  change  in  that  respect  for  the  future 
is  what  has  to  be  looked  out  for  in  reconstruction 

policies.   ■ 

Fruit  Trees  After  Eucalypts. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  acre  of  land  on  a 
western  hillside  on  which  I  intend  setting  'out  an 
orchard.  It  was  formerly  a  grove  of  eucalyptus 
trees.  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best 
means  of  starting  out  an  orchard  and,  if  possible, 
suggest  what  variety  of  fruit  would  do  best? — 
Subscriber,  Sebastopol. 

How  long  since  the  eucalypts  were  cleared  off 
and  what  has  the  land  done  since?  We  would 
not  think  of  planting  fruit  trees  on  a  fresh  uncov- 
ering of  land  occupied  for  some  time  by  eucalypts. 
The  land  needs  lifting  with  dynamite,  clear- 
ing of,  all  possible  roots  and  rubbish,  deep  plowing- 
under  of  a  heavy  covering  of  stable  manure  and 
a  try  at  barley  or  oats  to  see  what  condition  the 
soil  is  in.  You  can  go  at  the  land  in  those  ways 
now  and  plant  next  year.  If,  however,  the  land 
has  already  shown  reclamation  by  good  crops  after 
the  gums  were  cleared  off,  you  can  plant  this  win- 
ter. The  kind  of  fruit  to  plant  is  a  variety  of 
fruits  which  you  need  for  family  use,  for  an  acre 
does  not  make  much  of  a  commercial  lay-out.  If, 
however,  you  wish  to  plant  for  sale,  look  through 
your  neighborhood  and  plant  the  fruit  which  does 
best  for  others  on  such  soil  and  exposure  near  by. 
If  you  have  the  same  fruit  as  they,  you  can  sell 
with  them  and  get  much  advantage  thereby.  If 
you  only  have  an  acre  of  some  fruit  not  commer- 
cially handled  in  your  district,  you  may  have  to 
eat  it  up  yourself. 


*  "Groves"  or  "Orchards"? 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  returned  from  the 
south.  I  was  much  perplexed  by  their  fruit  con- 
versation, in  which  they  used  the  word  "grove" 
very  freely.  They  kept  speaking  of  having  orange, 
lemon,  walnut  and  other  "groves."  I  did  not  hear 
of  a  "peanut  grove,"  but  I  was  expecting  to.  Why 


do  they  have  so  many  "groves"  at  the  south? 
Why  do  not  we  get  a  few  into  our  talk  up  here? 
It  sounds  very  swell. — E.  H.,  Sacramento. 

We  hope  they  will  ultimately  have  fewer 
"groves"  and  more  "orchards"  at  the  south,  for 
orchard  is  a  better  term  with  which  to  designate 
a  collection  of  trees  which  receives  care  and  cul- 
ture such  as  California-grown  fruits  of  all  kinds 
do.  The  dictionary  aspect  of  the  question  is  inter- 
esting, viz.: 

Grove:  "A  group  of  trees  smaller  than  a  for- 
est: a  small  wood  especially  when  cleared  of  under 
growth:  a  collection  of  objects  resembling  a 
grove." 

Orchard:  "A  collection  of  trees  cultivated  for 
their  fruit  or  other  product:  said  especially  of 
such  a  collection  of  trees,  as  the  apple  or  pear." 

It  is  true  that  the  dictionary  as  a  concession  to 
current  fashion  gives  as  a  secondary  definition 
this:  "A  collection  of  orange  trees  is  usually 
called  an  orange  grove."  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  term  originated  in  Florida  at  a 
time  when  collections  of  seedling  orange  trees 
were  really  "groves" — that  is,  they  were  grown 
in  a  wild  way.  This  was  never  true  in  Califor- 
nia— except  at  the  old  missions,  perhaps.  The 
modern  American  way  to  grow  fruit  is  a  "culti- 
vated" way:  the  word  "orchard"  expresses  that: 
the  word  "grove"  does  not.  The  word  grove  sug- 
gests a  picnic  and  California  fruit  growing  in 
an  up-to-date  manner  is  no  picnic! 


Probably  Not  for  Rye  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  piece  of  land  mostly 
very  light  sandy,  though  a  little  of  it  is  medium 
heavy  black  ground.  It  is  not  practical  to  irri- 
gate the  piece  and  we  are  considering  putting  in 
Australian  rye  grass.  Most  of  this  land  is  too 
thin  or  poor  (not  shallow)  for  any  ordinary  crop. 
Will  it  grow  rye  grass? — E.  B.,  Paicines. 

Probably  not.  If  you  should  start  it  now  and 
get  some  growth  during  the  winter,  it  would  prob- 
ably not  live  through  next  summer.  Land  that 
will  not  grow  any  ordinary  crop  is  not  land  for 
rye  grass.  It  might  give  you  a  winter  growth 
of  rye  to  be  pastured  or  plowed  under.  If  there 
is  water  at  ten  or  twelve  feet,  you  might  get  a 
stand  of  white  sweet  clover  (melilotus)  with  a 
fall  start.  That  will  stand  frost  and  bore  down 
through  a  lot  of  sand  to  water,  which  will  keep 
it  going  through  the  summer.  If  the  land  is  dry 
underneath,  get  what  winter  growth  of  rye  you 
can  and  let  it  go  at  that.  If  you  pasture  the  rye, 
the  soil  will  improve. 


Painting  Large  Cuts. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  five-year-old  prune 
orchard  started  with  too  many  limbs  and  I  have 
to  cut  out  a  good  many  big  ones.  Can  I  paint  the 
wounds  right  away,  or  let  them  dry  out  and  paint 
them  next  spring?  Somebody  said  in  the  Rural 
Press  that  painting  right  after  the  cut  was  made 
would  cause  sour  sap  or  gumming.  Is  Oronite 
roofing  paint  good  as  a  tree  paint?  I  was  told 
that  it  is  used  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  but  I 
want  to  be  sure  whether  it  is  good  or  not. — G.  B., 
Kelseyville. 

Our  observation  is  that  it  is  desirable  to  let  a 
cut  dry  thoroughly  before  painting,  but  we  do 
not  wait  as  long  as  you  indicate,  though  you 
might  wait  some  time  for  leisure  without  harm. 
It  is  certainly  not  desirable  to  paint  a  sappy  cut, 
for  the  paint  will  either  rot,  harden  or  it  will 
make  gum  pockets  under  it.  We  doubt,  however, 
that  it  has  any  connection  with  the  general  con- 
dition known  as  sour  sap.  We  have  used  several 
roof  paintstwith  good  results.  They  harden  solidly 
and  remain  in  place  a  long  time.  We  do  not 
know  the  one  you  particularly  mention. 


Morning  Glory  from  a  Tenant's  Eye. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  an  arsenic  spray  kill  morn- 
ing glory  or  is  salt  better?  Can  I  remove  six 
inches  of  soil  and  put  on  an  inch  or  two  of  salt? 
Cultivating  out  morning  glory  will  not  go  with 
a  tenant. — R.  G.,  Hanford. 

You  are  the  first  tenant  we  ever  heard  from 
who  could  see  morning  glory  after  he  has  knocked 
down  the  rent  with  it.  Killing  morning  glory 
with  arsenic  spray  is  rather  an  expensive  and 
elaborate  process,  which  the  University  experiment 
station  is  still  working  at  and  concerning  which 
you  can  get  publications  from  Berkeley.  Arsenic 
must  be  used  carefully  or  it  will  kill  the  land  for 
a  long  time.  Your  salt  method  would  also  be  very 
expensive  and  that  much  salt  would  kill  the  land 
for  several  years,  and  those  who  have  tried  it  have 


said  that  the  morning  glory  was  the  first  plant 
to  come  back!  We  doubt  if  we  can  give  you  any- 
thing easy  with  morning  glory  unless  you  can  use 
it  for  hog  pasture. 


Whitewash  to  Kill  Bugs. 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  Rural  Press  of  November 
9,  page  506,  appeared  a  recipe  for  whitewash. 
Now  I  am  thinking  some  of  spraying  my  fig 
orchard  with  something  that  will  cut  the  moss 
and  clean  out  insect  eggs,  etc.,  and  wondered  if 
the  whitewash  in  this  recipe  would  do  the  busi- 
ness.— H.  G.  J.,  Dinuba. 

The  whitewash  referred  to  is  recommended  to 
stick  and  hold  on.  It  may  naturally  do  the  same 
things  to  insect  eggs  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
never  hatch  out,  but  for  the  purposes  you  describe 
the  trees  should  be  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  used 
according  to  the  manufacturers'  instructions.  It 
has  biting  power  which  a  whitewash  made  simply 
to  hold  on  does  not  possess.  Clean  your  trees  with 
it  and  afterwards  apply  a  hold-on  whitewash  to  all 
bark  likely  to  be  exposed  to  sunburn. 

Himalayas  and  Japan  Plums. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  easiest  way  to 
eradicate  Himalaya  berry  roots?  Also  how  can  I 
prevent  Japanese  plum  trees  from  blooming  in  the 
fall?  They  have  done  so  several  seasons  and  have 
never  borne  a  crop. — A.  M.,  Watsonville. 

Snake  out  the  berries  with  a  horse  or  team  and 
chain  when  the  ground  is  soft  and  wet  and  grub 
out  all  roots  which  show  up  and  break  off.  Grub 
out  survivors  whenever  they  appear.  Trees  gen- 
erally bloom  in  the  fall  after  they  have  been 
allowed  to  get  too  dry  and  become  dormant  in 
the  late  summer.  Keep  them  green  and  growing 
later  by  better  summer  cultivation  or  by  a  mid- 
summer irrigation  if  necessary.  Summer  pruning 
will  promote  later  growth  if  there  is  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  to  encourage  it. 


Prune  Rust  on  Almond. 

To  the  Editor:  What  pest  is  on  the  enclosed 
almond  leaves?  Trees  thus  affected  are  dropping 
their  leaves  while  most  of  the  orchard  is  free  from 
it. — R.  S.,  Metz. 

It  is  a  brownish  deposit  on  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves  and  is  known  as  prune  rust  (puccinia 
pruni).  It  is  usually  not  much  of  a  pest  on 
orchard  trees,  though  sometimes  bad  on  nursery 
stock.  It  is  controlled  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  but  as  it  comes  on  in  the  orchard  late  in 
season  after  the  leaves  have  discharged  most  of 
their  duty,  no  treatment  is  usually  resorted  to.  It 
is  probably  worse  when  the  soil  is  a  little  too  dry 

in  the  fall.  

Pruning  Vines. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  two-acre  vineyard 
that  was  not  cultivated  last  season.  Would  it  be 
all  right  to  prune  it  soon  and  plow  it? — H.  K., 
St.  Helena. 

Prune  and  plow  after  the  leaves  fall — before  the 
weeds  get  too  high  to  turn  under  cleanly,  but 
get  under  all  you  can. 

Too  Old  to  Move. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  it  pay  to  move  six-year- 
old  peach  trees?  I  would  move  them  only  a  few 
rods  and  they  would  be  set  in  vacant  places  in 
trees  of  the  same  age. — F.  R.  D.,  Biggs. 

No. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  November  26,  1918: 


Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

i  *  >  Data 

Stations —            Past  Seasonal  Normal  i  \ 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'm  Min'm 

Eureka   1.04  7.60  8.60  58  38 

Red  Bluff   1.88  12.71  5.03  70  38 

Sacramento   85  5.77  3.19  62  40 

San  Francisco   1.20  8.28  3.64  62  58 

San  Jose  72  8.84  2.83  64  40 

Fresno   62  2.39  1.88  64  38 

San  Luis  Obispo.. 1.28  5.47  3.27  76  44 

Los  Angeles   47  2.50  2.06  78  50 

San  Diego   28  2.59  1.23  72  46 
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TheWarlsWon 


But  the  consumer  of  Food 

Must  Still  Economize 

and  the  producer  of  Food 

Must  Fertilize 

The  Food  Administra- 
tion is  at  this  very  time 
warning  our  people  of 
the  danger  of  any  let 
up  in  the  economical 
use  of  food. 
While  food  will  be 
needed  next  year  more 
than  ever,  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  land  idle  as  a 
result  of  the  war. 
Therefore  every  acre 
under  cultivation  must 
be  made  to  produce  its 
utmost. 

Just  as  our  soldiers 
must  be  well  fed  to 
make  them  efficient, 
so  the  soil  must  be  well 
fed  in  order  to  make 
it  produce  larger  and 
better  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAl. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Superiority  of  Citrus  Fumigation  Shown 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  F.  R.  Rrann,  Horticultural  Inspector.  Lindsay,  Cal.] 


Regarding  the  relative  cost  to  the 
citrus  grower  of  spraying  and  fumi- 
gation, you  will  often  hear  the  re- 
mark that  "spraying  is  cheaper  than 
fumigation."  This  is  vague  and 
should  be  modified.  Many  of  the 
growers  of  the  Lindsay  district  have 
found  spraying  very  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  fumigation  when  tree 
and  crop  injury  was  considered.  The 
amount  of  efficiency,  tree  injury,  and 
other  results  depend  upon  the  for- 
mula used,  date  of  application,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied. 
The  cost  of  controlling  the  citricola 
scale  should  be  considered  by  the 
grower  as  overhead  expense,  for  it 
is,  as  yet,  a  physical  impossibility 
to  completely  eradicate  this  pest. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  con- 
trol it  and  thus  put  our  groves  in 
what  we  term  a  "commercially 
clean"  condition.  Therefore,  in  or- 
der to  correctly  figure  the  cost  of  a 
certain  treatment,  we  must  do  so  on 
a  continual  basis. 

I  agree  that  one  application  of 
spray  is  cheaper  to  the  grower  than 
one  fumigation,  provided  no  tree  or 
fruit  injury  results  from  the  use  of 
the  spray.  This  is  counting  merely 
the  cost  of  material  and  labor,  plus 
the  profit  to  the  operator.  The  real 
consideration  is  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  efficiency  derived.  One 
fumigation  usually  places  a  grove  in 
a  commercially  clean  condition  for 
from  two  to  four  years,  during  which 
time  the  grower  can  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  trees  producing  under  clean 
conditions.  The  average  efficiency 
of  spraying  would  necessitate  from 
three  to  six  applications  during  this 
time,  which  would  be  much  greater 
in  cost  to  the  grower  and  the  trees 
would  probably  not  be  producing 
under  clean  conditions  during  this 
time.  Of  course,  there  is  usually 
considerable  difference,  both  in  cost 
and  efficiency,  whether  the  spraying 
is  done  by  the  commercial  sprayer 
or  by  the  grower  himself.  The 
grower  would  naturally  do  the  work 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  There  are 
cases  of  fumigation  work  of  very 
poor  efficiency,  but  these  cases  are 
decidedly  in  the  minority. 

Taking  the  total  acreage  sprayed 
and  fumigated  in  Tulare  county  from 
year  to  year,  the  following  figures 
tell  us  considerable: 


flciency,  consideration  of  adjustment 
was  necessary.  These  four  consider- 
ations totaled  slightly  over  ?200  on 
a  total  of  50  acres. 

Of  the  total  acreage  of  5768 
sprayed  in  Tulare  county  during  this 
five-year  period  dissatisfaction  was 
considerable.  From  27  growers  whom 
I  personally  interviewed  I  found  that 
on  properties  aggregating  238  acres 
a  total  estimated  damage  of  $48,- 
600  actually  occurred.  I  believe  I 
am  conservative  in  my  estimate  of 
$100,000  loss  in  Tulare  county  from 
the  use  of  sprays,  in  addition  to  the 
loss  of  time  and  cost  of  application. 
In  a  number  of  cases  legal  proceed- 
ings would  have  been  undertaken  by 
the  growers  had  it  been  possible  to 
recover  costs. 


SPRAYER    AND    FTMIOATOR  OPERATORS 
SHOULD  BE  LICENSED. 

I  believe  the  State  of  California  is 
very  much  in  need  of  a  legislative 
act  which  will  require  of  all  who 
apply  for  license  to  operate  as  a 
sprayer,  fumigator  or  salesman  of 
any  material  to  be  placed  on  or- 
chard property  to  furnish  a  surety 
bond  in  the  county  from  which  the 
license  is  obtained.  Such  an  act 
would  protect  the  grower  from  the 
unreliable  operator  and  his  mate- 
rials and  would  be  an  advantage  to 
those  possessing  real  merits.  It 
would  also  give  the  grower  an  op- 
portunity to  recover  damages  in  case 
of  tree  or  crop  injury. 

In  1917  liquid  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  was  first  used  in  the  Lindsay 
district  for  fumigation  on  a  total 
acreage  of  475.  cyanofumers  being 
used  on  a  total  acreage  of  3585.  In 
1018  season  found  no  cyanofumer 
work  and  about  700  acres  were  fu- 
migated with  liquid  gas.  The  new 
liquid  gas  method  appears  to  be  the 
last  word  in  fumigation,  having  the 
earmarks  of  a  great  improvement 
over  all  former  methods. 

The  writer  is  at  present  engaged 
in  the  final  inspection  and  examina- 
tion work  of  the  liquid  gas  fumiga- 
tion in  the  Lindsay,  Exeter  and  Por- 
terville  districts  and  will  have  a  re- 
port to  make  giving  results  as  he 
finds  them. 


Year. 
1014. 

iflir>. 

1.01(1. 
1017. 
1918. 


Fumigation. 

Acre-  Appro*. 


age.  cost  Year 

1117  S  20.Hr>9  HUH 
201 S  54.486 

:t.">:to  nr>..nn 

4000  100. 620 
700  24.500 


Spray. 

Acre-  Approx. 

age.  cost 

.  .  B88  $  4.100 

1015. .  .  .   750  13.500 

1010.  .  .1252  22.5.10 

1917.. .  .3298  41.274 

1018... '1240  22.320 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  OF  BERKE- 
LEY. 

Loans  from  this  bank  now  amount 
to  $8.SOO,000.  Last  month  the  excess 
of  income  over  expenses  amounted  to 
about  $5,000,000.  Monthly  expenses 
remain  about  stationary,  while  in- 
come gradually  increases.  It  is  now 
six  months  since  income  was  enough 
to  meet  expenses.  The  bank  is  going 
strong. 


NEW 


DEPARTURE  IN 
PRUNING. 


APPLE 


Note: — •Spraying  is  still  beinr  done,  these 
fig-iires  are  only  for  work  done  to  September 
1.  1018. 

The  figures  under  approximate  cost 
are  for  material,  labor  and  oper- 
ators' profit. 

LOSSES   I  hum  THE  TWO  METHODS 

compared.  j    c    Phillips  of  Watsonville  is 

Of  a  total  of  11,425  acres  fumi-  I  pruning  his  apple  trees  on  the  Ames 
gated  in  Tulare  county  during  the  1  system  of  pruning  peaches — no  cut- 
five-year  period  1915  to  1918,  inclu-  i  ting  back  but  only  thinning  out, 
sive,  only  four  cases  came  to  my  I  with  the  idea  of  facilitating  picking 
knowledge  where,  through  poor  ef-  I  and  spur  sets  apparently. 


How  Walnuts  Are  Prepared  for  Market 

We  recently  visited  the  new  processing  and  packing  establishment  of 
the  Walnut  Growers'  Association  (Diamond  Brand)  at  Goleta,  in  Santa 
Barbara  county.  Members  of  the  association  were  delivering  their  nuts 
and  getting  a  door  test,  receiving  29  cents  a  pound  for  all  grades  but 
culls.  The  nuts  immediately  pass  through  a  blowing  machine  that  throws 
out  all  light  or  empty  ones,  and  then  pass  on  an  endless  belt  along  the 
center  of  a  table,  with  girls  seated  on  both  sides,  who  hand-pick  imperfect 
nuts  not  separated  by  the  blower.  They  are  then  passed  through  a 
bleaching  solution  and  scoured  in  revolving  cylinders,  dried,  graded,  and 
then  binned  or  sacked. 

The  suction  culler  takes  out  95  per  cent  of  all  light  nuts,  and  the  asso- 
ciation controls  the  patent  on  this  machine.  These  culls  are  cracked  and 
sold  under  four  grades  to  the  sweetmeat  trade  and  net  the  grower  16 
cents  a  pound. 

Cracking  standard  is  guaranteed  88  per  cent  and  90  per  cent  on  No.  1, 
and  this  guarantee  commands  the  increased  price  over  those  sold  inde- 
pendently "orchard  run." 

It  is  the  standardization,  inspection  and  guarantee  of  quality  and  prices 
to  the  trade  that  has  placed  this  industry  on  such  a  firm  footing.  That 
and  the  evolution  of  the  standardized  use  and  marketing  of  by-products. 

In  the  last  two  days  we  have  received  inquiries  from  two  different 
sections  regarding  the  marketing  of  walnuts  "orchard  run"  in  Northern 
California.  In  reply  it  will  be  apparent  why  unprocessed  or  merely  sul- 
phured nuts,  ungraded,  do  not  command  the  prices  that  are  obtained  by 
co-operation,  which  can  claim  the  credit  of  placing  the  walnut  industry 
where  it  is  today. 


TO  CALIFORNIA 
FRUIT  GROWERS 

You  are  careful  about  the  bank 
with  which  you  deposit  your 
money.  You  carefully  investigate 
the  tractor  or  other  farm  imple- 
ment before  buying.  You  want  to 
know  all  about  the  automobile  you 
buy.  These  are  all  important. 

You  should  investigate  and  un- 
derstand the  quality  of  the  tree 
spray  you  use.  There's  one  way  to 
be  sure,  and  that  is  the  brand.  It  is 
a  well-known  name.  Have  you  tried 
it  before?  Have  your  neighbors  tried 
it?  Has  it  proved  successful?  Al- 
together successful? 

We  maintain  a  bureau  of  infor- 
mation concerning  orchard  opera- 
tions, especially  spraying.  Bulle- 
tins giving  the  best  available  infor- 
mation concerning  the  treatment 
of  insects  and  tree  diseases  will  be 
sent  you  on  request. 

Our  entomologist,  .Mr.  S.  W. 
Foster,  was  for  many  years  with 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, in  close  relation  with  the 
fruit  growers  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Your  trees  and  your  next  year's 
crop  depends  largely  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  sprays  you  use  this  win- 
ter. It  is  too  serious  a  matter  to 
leave  to  chance.  Use  the  recog- 
nized quality  for  the  sake  of  se- 
curity. Here  is  one  place  where 
looks  don't  count.  The  brand  is 
the  whole  thing.  Know  the  brand. 
ORCHARD  BRAND  tree  sprays 
are  'sold  all  over  America.  They 
are  the  Acme  of  fruit  tree  sprays. 


ORCHARD   BRAND  Lime 

phur  Solution. 

ORCHARD  BRAND  and  Prepared 

Bordeaux  Mixture,  for  spraying 
peach  trees  and  almond  trees  to 
control  blight  and  shot-hole  fungus 
are  the  standard  tree  sprays  of  the 

nation. 


FNIVERSAL  I"  mil  oil  sprays,  for  spray- 
ing deciduous  fruit  trees  during  the  whiter 
season,  are  highly  concentrated,  and  the 
only  quality  you  would  buy  if  yen  knew 
all  the  facts. 


l'i  us  repeat:  It  doesn't  pay  to  take 
chances  with  tree  sprays.  Nothing  Is  so 
important  as  to  he  sure  about  the  efTeet, 
before  you  use  them.     Afterward,  regrets 

won't  save  the  rrop. 


Write  us  about  your  orchard,  all  ahont 
It.  Tell  us  your  troubles.  Our  orchard 
service  Is  at  ypur  command. 

General  Chemical  Go. 

DEPT.  A 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


U-SU-RI-EN-SIS 

the  new.  pracUcally  blight-proof,  Chinese 
pear  seedling,  by  use  of  which  76  per  cent 
of  blight-damage  to  pear  orchards  may  be 

avoided.    Usuriensis  entirely 

Eliminates  Blight 

from  root,  trunk,  and  main-limb  crotches. 
It  makes  profitable  pear-growing  possible 
in  many  localities  whore  blight  has  de- 
stroyed the  industry  Send  for  our  book- 
let, which  tells  the  story  and  contains  the 
latest  treatise  on  Blight.  Limited  stock 
for  sale.  Never  before  offered  or  grown 
by  an  American  nursery.  We  also  offer 
our  usual  fine  stock  of  pears  on  Jap  root, 
which  next  to  Usuriensis  is  by  far  the 
best  root  available  this  season.  Let  us 
help  you  with  your  Blight  problems. 

Loma  Rica  Nursery 

Pear  Specialists 
A.L.Wisker.Mgr.    Grass  Valley,  Cal. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 

[Written  for  Pacific  Knral  Free*.] 


Kern's  Prune  Orchards. 

Some  of  the  young  prune  orchards 
in  the  Delano  district  of  Kern 
county  have  made  such  good  growth 
that  they  are  not  only  large  enough 
but  will  bear  some  fruit  at  four  years 
old.  November  17  they  were  still 
carrying  a  lot  of  foliage  of  good 
color,  laying  up  a  store  of  vitality 
for  the  coming  season.  We  liked 
the  way  they  were  headed — -low — 
and  there  is  plenty  of  good  wood  to 
choose  from  as  thinning  and  opening 
up  proceeds.  New  pumping  plants 
are  being  installed  in  various  places 
here.    Electric  power  is  being  used. 

Correction  re  Pear  Root  Louse. 

E.  A.  Bolster,  manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Mountain  Fruit  Co.,  says: 
"My  plans  call  for  a  douche  of  black- 
leaf  40  (as  described  in  article  ap- 
pearing November  18  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press) ;  at  the  same  time  an 
application  of  commercial  fertilizer 
to  stimulate  the  tree.  While  I  do 
not  expect  to  eradicate  the  root 
louse,  I  am  in  hopes  of  controlling 
and  possibly  greatly  discouraging 
it."  Also,  with  complete  returns 
now  in  on  pears,  the  average  price 
has  dropped  to  approximately  $2.70 
a  box. 

Butte's  Large  Fruit  Acreage. 

Early  Mills,  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner,  reports  his  county  as 
having  5765  acres  of  almonds,  867' 
acres  apples,  165  acres  figs,  1871 
acres  oranges,  5080  acres  olives,  2224 
acres  peaches,  6430  prunes  (bearing 
and  non-bearing),  besides  pears, 
plums,  walnuts,  cherries,  apricots, 
etc.  Also  35,000  acres  of  rice  and 
500  acres  of  cotton.  The  farmer  who 
doesn't  keep  a  car  in  Butte  county 
is  getting  to  be  rather  distinguished 
and  exclusive. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Operations. 

During  the  month  of  October  $7,- 
580,736  were  loaned  to  3075  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States  by  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Banks  on  long-time  first 
mortgages.  Loans  applied  for  at  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  at  Berkeley  dur- 
ing this  month  amount  to  $609,450. 
Loans  applied  for  at  the  Berkeley 
institution  from  the.  time  of  organi- 
zation number  3889,  of  which  3499 
were  approved. 

Hierh  Priced  Fruit. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend  in  England  who  has 
some  Cornice  pears  grown  on  Cor- 
dons and  Espaliers.  He  has  sold  his 
crop  at  50c  per  pear  to  a  dealer  who 
has  put  them  in  cold '  storage,  ex- 
pecting to  double  his  money  at 
Christmas.  He  says  the  Cornice  is 
the  last  word  in  pears. 

Penalties  for  Pest  Introduction. 

The  Federal  Horticultural  Board 
recently  published  a  warning  to 
travelers,  explaining  the  heavy  pen- 
alties against  the  unauthorized  move- 
ment into  this  country  of  oranges 
and  other  fruits  and  certain  vege- 
tables liable  to  introduce  pests  to  the 
danger  of  our  own  industries. 

Riverside's  Orange  Crop. 

Riverside  county  will  have  about 
65  per  cent  of  a  crop  of  oranges. 
They  are  of  excellent  quality  and 
well  sugared,  but  are  a  little  slow  in 
coloring  this  season,  owing  probably 
to  weather  conditions.  Some  of  the 
tests  already  run  10-1,  according  to 
Horticultural  Commissioner  D.  D. 
Sharp. 

Goleta's  Walnut  Shipments. 

The  California  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  at  Goleta,  Santa  Barbara 
county,  shipped  their  first  car  of 
nuts  on  October  9.  The  week  end- 
ing November  16,  14  cars  of  nuts 
were  shipped — from  250  to  600  bags 
to  a  car.  This  section  will  ship 
about  the  same  tonnage  as  last 
year — say  1200  tons. 

Uprooting  Wine  Grapes. 

Stearns  Rancho  Company  at  Wine- 
Tille,  in  Riverside  county,  is  taking 
out  all  its  wine  grapes.  It  will  re- 
plant the  ground  with  peaches,  apri- 
cots, alfalfa,  etc.    The  company  gets 


all  the  water  it  wants  at  40-50  feet 
deep.  It  has  2000  acres  in  wine 
grapes. 

Spraying  for  Peach  Blight. 

Don't  forget  that  first  spraying  for 
peach  blight.  Now  is  the  time  and 
not  later  than  December  15.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  wait  until  all  the 
leaves  are  off  or  pruning  is  done.  Do 
it  now. 

Smut  Demonstrations. 

W.  L.  Sweet,  county  agent  of 
Butte  county,  reports  that  smut  dem- 
onstrations are  being  held  at  the 
Farm  Centers  of  the  grain  sections 
with  a  view  of  definite  control  of 
this  fungus.  Influenza  has  prevented 
the  holding  of  indoor  Farm  Center 
meetings. 


WINTER  SPRAY  FOR  APPLES. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.J 

From  many  expressions  of  opinion 
by  various  growers  in  the  Watson- 
ville  district  it  appears  that  crude 
oil  emulsion  will  be  more  used  for 
a  dormant  winter  spray  this  year 
than  lime-sulphur.  From  the  time 
the  leaves  are  off  to  the  middle  of 
February  is  the  time  to  spray  with 
crude  oil  emulsion  to  get  the  best 
results,  also  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
against  injury  to  the  buds.  If  con- 
ditions of  the  soil  or  any  other  rea- 
son arises  to  prevent  spraying  till 
after  this,  lime-sulphur  or  miscible 
oil  will  be  used.  Fred  Nohrden  likes 
to  get  his  crude  oil  spray  on  by  the 
end  of  December.  Rodgers  Bros,  use 
crude  oil  emulsion  and  lime-sulphur 
alternate  years  for  a  dormant  spray — 
a  system  that  is  the  safest  and  best 
so  far  as  we  know  at  present.  Mis- 
cible oil  will  be  largely  used  also  in 
this  district  to  kill  out  an  infesta- 
tion of  leaf  roller,  which  showed  up 
to  a  damaging  extent  in  some  or- 
chards around  Watsonville  this  year. 

MISCIBLE  OIL  FOR  LEAF  ROLLER. 

Miscible  oil  is  undoubtedly  the 
,best  spray  for  leaf  roller  and  is 
strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Penny, 
the  Horticultural  Commissioner  of 
Santa  Cruz  county.  It  is  applied  any 
time  during  the  dormant  stage  of 
the  trees  and  penetrates  the  egg 
masses,  which  are  laid  on  the 
branches  and  trunks  of  the  trees, 
and  destroys  the  unhatched  worm. 
The  leaf  roller  hatches  out  just  as 
the  first  cluster  buds  appear  in  the 
spring  and  begins  at  once  to  feed 
on  them  and  later  scars  the  fruit. 

George  P.  Weldon,  chief  deputy 
of  the  State  Commission  of  Horticul- 
ture, says  that  miscible  oil  for  this 
pest  is  ahead  of  anything  else  that 
has  been  tried  and  its  efficacy  is  no 
longer  in  question,  and  Mr.  Weldon 
has  probably  carried  out  and  fol- 
lowed experiments  in  commercial  ap- 
ple and  pear  orchards  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  one  man  in  the 
State.  These  leaf  rollers  also  appear 
on  apricots,  as  well  as  other  trees, 
but  we  heard  of  no  complaints  in  the 
'cot  orchards  when  we  were  there. 
As  transportation  is  in  such  a  cha- 
otic condition  owing  to  military  ne- 
cessities, it  would  be  a  good  plan 
not  to  postpone  ordering  spray  mate- 
rial until  it  is  needed,  or  there  may 
be  annoying  delay  in  delivery. 


Fertilize 
Fertilize 
Fertilize 

HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

Blood,  Bone  and  Tankage 

properly  applied  will  in- 
crease your  crop  produc- 
tion. It's  your  patriotic 
duty  to  do  this*  for  bumper 
crops  are  necessary  in  Our 
Country's  program  of  win- 
ning the  War. 
"Hauser's  Organic  Fertil- 
izers are  high-grade  plant 
foods  from  the  best  or- 
ganic sources.  We  have 
the  right  material  and 
equipment  to  prepare  Fer- 
tilizers to  give  best  results 
under  California  condi- 
tions. 

"Our  Service  Department 
will  help  you  with  your 
Fertilizer  problems.  Write 
for  our  booklet  Fertilizer 
Efficiency." 

tIAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES,  U.  S.  A. 


waam 


—81 


Plows  Close  to  Trees 

Goes  right  up  to  the  trees  when  plowing 
toward  them,  and  to  within  a  foot  01  the 
trees  when  plowing-  away  from  them.  The 

Tractor  BT  Disc 

is  especially  adapted  to  orchard  use  on 
account  of  its  flexibility,  ease  of  handling, 
and  the  absence  of  levers  or  projections. 
Write  for  New  Folder. 

H.  G.  KNAPP  &  SON, 
1022  So.  1st.,    San  Jose,  Cal. 


CALIVADA 

S22E  Manure 

From  highest  nitrogenous  feed. 
Decomposed  and  concentrated  by  age  in 
their  own  liquids,  containing  the  highest 
percentages  of  Nitogen,  Phosphoric  Acid, 
Soluble  Potash,  and  readily  available 
Humus. 

Shipped  commercial  dry-  Cars  average  22 
to  24  tons.  Saves  four-fifths  labor  in  ap- 
plication. Thousands  of  tons  now  being 
shipped  to  citrus  and  deciduous  growers 
in  California. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars 
today  to  insure  prompt  deliveries. 

CALIVADA  FERTILIZER  COMPANY. 
423  Citizens  National  Bank  Building 
Phones  (65643) 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

LOGANS,  HIMALAYAS. 

Gilt-edge  Orchard  Trees. 
Selected  Oregon  Seed  Potatoes. 
Burbanks,   Wonders,   British  Queen  and 
others. 

H.  A.  HYDE,       -       -  WATSONVILLE. 


Cuts  Irrigation 

Ditches 


This  implement  cuts  irrigation 
ditches,  laterals  and  other  ditches, 
quicker,  cheaper  and  better  than  any 
other  machine  ever  built.    It's  the 


Sent  on 
1 0  days' 
Trial 


Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  up  to  4  feet.  Builds  ter- 
races, levels  and  scrapes  land,  grades  roads. 
Lleht  draft.  All  steel;  reversible.   Does  work 
of  100  men.   Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  Sold  on 
money  back  guarantee.   You  will  want  a  Simplex. 

SIMPLEX  FARM  DITCHER  COMPANY,  Incorporated,  Box  77,  Owensboro,  K>. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton  B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  Los  Angeles 

Distributors 


LIME 


Applied   on  Soil 
Makes 


DOLLARS 


IF  USED  IN  FORM  OF 
Ground  Limestone  or  Agricultural  Hydrate 
PACIFIC  LIME  AND  PLASTER  CO. 

58  SUTTER  ST.  Free  Literature  on  Request  SAN  FRANCISCO 


T PEACH 
APRICOT  |^ 
ALMOND  m 


PLUM 

PRUNE 

PEAR 


APPLE 

CHERRY 

OLIVE 


EEIG  ^> 
ORANGE 
lemon,  Etc.  ^  W 


More  Than  a  Million  High  Class  Fruit  Trees  per  Year 

to  California  Planters 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

l^^V^fo  Fresno,  California 
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Pear  Blight  on  the  Apple 

[Written  for  Paciflo  Rural  Preaa.] 


To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  a  few 
twigs  from  Yellow  Newtown  Pip- 
pin trees.  Is  the  dying  of  these 
twigs  caused  by  drouth  of  the  soil, 
which  has  been  poorly  cultivated 
during  the  last  two  seasons,  or  is  it 
a  blight  similar  to  that  which  af- 
fects pears,  etc.?  Would  a  spray- 
ing be  beneficial,  and  what  would 
be  the  best  formula?  Or  would  one 
need  to  go  to  such  severe  measure 
as  digging  out  the  trees? — Reader, 
Paso  Robles. 

Answer  by  Trof.  W.  T.  Home,  fniverslty  of 
California. 

Two  of  the  twigs  I  find  with  a 
definite  dying  back,  the  outer  part 
of  the  twig  being  dead  and  the 
lower  part  alive,  with  a  clear  line 
of  separation  between.  Other  twigs 
seem  to  be  dried  without  any  very 
definite  symptoms  of  disease.  On 
one  of  these  twigs  which  is  killed 
back  from  the  end  I  find  an  exuda- 
tion which  is  dried  down  like  a  little 
gum  on  the  side  of  the  twig.  On 
examining  this  gum-like  material  I 
find  that  it  is  composed  largely  of 
minute  granules,  which,  without,  any 
reasonable  doubt,  are  bacteria. 

This  is  a  genuine  case  of  pear 
blight  on  apple,  since  apple  does  not 
ordinarily  produce  gum  as  do  the 
cherries  and  other  stone  fruits  gen- 
erally, but  when  a  twig  is  attacked 
by  pear  blight  very  often  some  drops 
of  sirupy  material  exude  and  in  dry 
weather,  harden  down  in  this  way. 
Accordingly  I  conclude  that  your 
trees  have  suffered  with  twig  blight 
early  in  the  season.  At  this  time 
of  the  year  pear  blight  is  not  or- 
dinarily active  and  the  dried  up 
drops  on  the  surface  of  the  twigs 
are  not  of  any  importance  because 
the  bacterial  have  long  since  been 
killed  by  exposure  to  the  light. 

It  is  possible  that  the  trees  have 
suffered  from  drouth  late  in  the  sea- 
son and  the  treatment  for  pear 
blight  consists  of  cutting  out  all  of 
the  affected  twigs  and  especially  in 
finding  the  blighted  areas  in  the 
limbs  and  trunks.  The  earlier 
method  of  treatment  of  the  blighted 
areas  in  the  limbs  and  trunks  was 
to  cut  off  all  of  the  bark  down  to 


solid  wood  and  to  disinfect  the 
wound  with  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  water,  one  part  to  one 
thousand.  More  recently  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  outer  bark  can  be 
cut  away,  leaving  a  little  of  the 
inner  bark  and  disinfecting  this  cut 
surface.  With  this  treatment,  where 
only  the  outer  bark  is  affected  by 
blight,  the  inner  bark  is  left  alive 
and  soon  grows  a  new  outer  bark 
and  there  is  not  the  same  amount  of 
trouble  from  large  wounds  on  the 
trees. 

Although  most  of  the  blighted 
twigs  are  harmless,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  good  idea  to  clip  them  out  at 
this  season  or  during  the  winter, 
since  the  blight  remains  alive  in 
some  of  them.  Wherever  cutting  is 
done  the  shears  should  be  wiped  off 
after  making  each  cut  with  the  same 
solution  used  for  disinfection.  The 
surface  and  knives  and  chisels  used 
in  the  work  should  be  frequently 
disinfected.  Importance  is  attached 
to  getting  out  the  blighted  spots  on 
the  trunks  and  limbs.  This  work 
can  be  done  at  any  time  during  the 
fall  or  winter  by  taking  a  sharp 
gauge  chisel  and  making  a  very 
slight  cut  into  any  suspicious  piece 
of  bark.  Wherever  the  bark  shows 
a  watery  and  red-streaked  condition, 
all  the  affected  bark  should  be  taken 
off  down  to  the  inner  bark  at  least. 
In  this  way  the  sources  of  infection 
may  be  eliminated  and  the  amount 
of  blight  greatly  reduced. 

You  should  endeavor  to  discourage 
very  succulent  growth  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  by  avoiding  heavy 
pruning  or  any  other  stimulating 
measures. 

[The  reader  will,  of  course,  notice 
that  Professor  Home's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  trees  may  be  saved  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  they 
will  be  regularly  treated  for  the 
blight  and  the  disease  held  contin- 
ually in  check.  If  this  is  not  done, 
they  may  be  a  menace  to  the  pear 
and  apple  planting  in  their  whole 
district.  Such  neglected  trees  are 
the  factories  from  which  the  bugs 
regularly  draw  their  munitions  for 
district  devastation.— Editor.] 


Crops  Decreased  by  Over-Pruning 


The  reason  for  so  many  failures  in 
large  crops  of  prunes  in  most  or- 
chards is  because  of  too  much  prun- 
ing, says  George  Hill  of  San  Jose. 
He  claims  that  in  his  eighteen  years' 
experience  in  the  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley, when  he  planted  his  orchard, 
that  other  orchards,  heavily  pruned, 
were  almost  total  failures  every  two 
or  three  years,  while  his  orchards, 
unpruned  other  than  cutting  out  a 
little  dead  wood  if  there  should  be 
any,  and  a  few  interfering  branches, 
bore  a  heavy  crop  each  year.  His 
trees  began  to  bear  at  five  years 
old — fruit  averaging  fifties  and  six- 
ties for  the  thirteen  years.  His 
trees  are  planted  22  feet  apart.  Mr. 
Hill  has  very  good  soil. 

OVEBBRFSIIY  TREKS  DETERIORATE. 

The  writer  remembers  a  similar 
orchard  wtiich  had  this  treatment, 
also  on  excellent  soil.  Up  to  four- 
teen years  old  it  was  producing 
heavy  crops  each  year,  which  I  be- 
lieve averaged  fifties  to  sixties.  In 
1912  there  was  a  very  heavy  crop 
and  practically  all  the  little  fruit 
was  on  the  outside  of  the  tree,  which 
was  by  this  time  so  dense  with  brush 
that  practically  no  inside  fruit-bear- 
ing wood  was  living.  The  fruit  then 
ran  in  the  hundreds  and  it  was  a 
very  unprofitable  year  for  my  friend, 
as  the  fruit  did  not  sugar  up  well 
and  consequently  a  lot  of  it  did  not 
fall  freely  and  had  to  be  batted  off 
the  tree.  Though  this  orchard  for 
the  past  six  years  has  been  heavily 
and  well  pruned,  it  is  only  now  com- 
ing back  into  good  bearing  shape 
again  and  has  not  been  producing 
anything  like  as  profitable  crops 
since  it  got  overbrushy,  as  an  ad- 
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trim  right  along.  Neither  are  the 
trees  in  as  good  shape  as  the  ones 
mentioned.    It  is  better  to 


no  A  LITTLE  JUDICIOUS  PRUNING  RIGHT 
ALONG 

to  induce  new,  vigorous  wood-growth 
and  keep  the  tree  open  enough  to 
bear  some  fruit  inside  as  well  as 
out,  than  to  carry  a  mass  of  brush 
starving  out  all  inside  growth  and 
which  necessitates  a  lot  of  heavy 
pruning  later,  which  is  a  shock  to 
the  tree  and  an  aggravation  to  the 
grower.  A  lot  of  fine  brush  means, 
sooner  or  later,  a  lot  of  small  prunes. 
On  a  2^c  base,  which  was  about  an 
average  for  the  years  1904  to  1910, 
to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  one 
ton  of  fifties  would  be  worth  $80, 
while  two  tons  of  hundreds  would  be 
worth  a  total  of  $60,  with  more  than 
twice  the  cost  of  picking  and  hand- 
ling, besides  an  unprofitable  demand 
on  the  vigor  of  the  tree  and  deple- 
tion of  the  soil.  We  are  working 
for 

QUALITY  RATI1ER  THAN  TONNAGE 

in  all  classes  of  fruits  and  to  attain 
this  scientific  methods  of  orchard 
management  must  be  observed — in 
pruning,  spraying,  cultivation  and 
fertilization.  On  good  soil,  tonnage 
and  quality  can  both  be  obtained  by 
the  let-be  method  for  some  years, 
but  it  is  poor  policy  in  the  end  for 
reasons  above  stated.  The  writer 
will  go  further  and  say  that  not 
only  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  but 
in  all  prune  sections,  orchards  are 
deserving  of  more  time  and  expense 
in  the  pruning  and  care  of  cuts  and 
injuries  than  is  awarded  them.  Es- 
pecially those  that  have  been  giving 


PEDIGREED 

Prune  Trees 

When  you  plant  prune  trees,  plant 
the  best — trees  that  will  grow,  and 
produce,  and  pay!  We  make  it  a 
practice  to  bud  our  prune  trees  from 
parent  stock  of  proven  productive- 
ness and  quality.  The  scions  are 
carefully  selected  by  trained  experts 
and  the  budding  is  done  in  the  most 
skillful  and  scientific  way. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST 
PRICE  LIST. 


Elmer  Bros  Nursery 


"The  Narscry  That  Helped  lo  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous" 

76  So.  Market  St.       San  Jose,  California 


farmers  and  fruit  Growers,  Attention! 

Order  your  Trees  NOW  from  the  biggest  and  best  nursery  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.   Reliability  counts. 
(Fifty  years  in  business — 1000  acres  In  nursery. ) 

After  November  IS  we  will  be  shipping  every  day  to  California. 

PEARS  PAY.  "Chester  Ferguson,  of  Yakima,  Washington,  realized 
an  average  of  $2,016  per  acre  for  pears  this  year."    PLANT  PEARS. 

Write  for  our  big  descriptive  catalogue  and  prices  for  trees  delivered 
to  your  nearest  railway  station,  freight  paid. 

Agents  wanted  to  represent  us  in  each  locality.  Address 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY,  8££: 


joining  orchard  on  the  same  quality  such  fine  returns  during  the  last  few 
of  land  that  has  been  kept  in  good  years. 


Standard 

Creo-Sol  Dip 

Disinfectant,  Germicide,  Deodorizer 

Use  for  disinfecting  stables,  stalls, 
kennels,  poultry  houses,  etc. — lor  sores, 
wounds,  and  galls — for  contagious  abor- 
tion— to  prevent  hog  cholera — for  sheep 
ticks  and  scab — for  mange,  etc.  Gal.. 
$2.25;  5  gals,  at  $1.35  per  gal.:  bbls. 
at  $1.10  per  gal.    Write  for  folder. 

Standard 

Dairy  Cleaner 

Saves  15  per  cent  over  all  other 
cleaners,  and  does  the  work  25  per  cent 
better.  We  can  prove  it.  100-lb.  pkg. 
at  12c.  lb.:  bbls.  at  10c.  lb.    Write  for 


folder. 


Standard 


Chicken  Mite 
Killer 

Cleans  barns,  pens,  yards  of  fleas, 
mites,  lice,  and  all  pests.  Does  the 
work  thoroughly  and  cheaply.  Gal.. 
$1.25:  5  gals,  at  80c.  per  gal.:  bbls.  at 
65c.  per  gal.    Write  for  folder. 

Standard 

Fly  Chaser 

Keeps  flies  out  of  dairies  and  all 
other  buildings.  Invaluable  about  the 
barn.  Makes  milking  easy.  Gal..  $1.35; 
5  gals,  at  90c.  per  gal.:  bbls.  at  75c. 
per  gal.    Write  for  folder. 


Standard 

Car co  Spray 

Bost  for  all  insect  pests  on  trees, 
vegetables,  etc.  A  winter  clean-up  spray 
that  docs  the  work  right.  Kills  all  in- 
sects In  the  ground  as  well  as  on  the 
plants  and  trees.  Quart.  80c:  Vi  gal.. 
$1.30:  gal..  $2.00:  5  gals,  at  $1.76  per 
gal.;  drums  at  $1.50  per  gal.  (Add 
100  to  200  parts  water.)  Write  for 
folder. 

Order  from  your  dealer  or  direct  from 
us.    Above  prices  F.  O.  B.  San  tone. 

Made  by 

Standard  Chemical  Co. 

Distributed  by 

ARTHUR  CANN 

196  So.  First  Street 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


Nows  the  Time 


to  get  in  your  dormant  or 
winter  spraying.  If  done 
properly — this  'will  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  certain 
insect  and  fungus  enemies; 
will  clean  your  trees  and 
soften  the  bark;  and  will 
keep  the  trees  in  better 
lealth.vigor  and  f  ruitfulness. 
For  this  purpose  there  is 
nothing  so  effective  as 

Crude  Oil 
Emulsion 

Remember — Universal  Orchard 
Sprays  are  made  by  us  from  tbe 
finest  materials,  under  expert  su- 
pervision. They  are  quick  and 
sure.    And — they  penetrate. 

Among  the  other  sprays  ■manu- 
factured or  distributed  by  us  are; 

Dormant  Soluble  Oil 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
"Triumph"  for  Citrus  Trees 
Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Miscible  Oil  No.  1  for  Olives 
Miscible  Oil  No.  2  for  Thrips 

Order  now — don't  wait  until  your 
trees  are  laden  with  deadly  in  sects. 

Never  besitate  to  write  our  Serv- 
ice Department — in  charge  of  Paul 
R.  Jones,  Expert  Entomologist  His 
advice  is  dependable — and  it's 
yours  free. 

Insecticide  Department 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

350  California  Street 

San  Francisco 
816  Higgins  Building 
Los  Angeles 
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Horticultural  Jottings 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  Watson- 
ville's  apricot  crop  is  dried  each 
year. 

Eighty  cents  a  sack  was  paid  for 
picking  up  walnuts  in  Orange 
county  this  year. 

Pajaro  Valley  has  72  evaporators 
and  50  packing  houses,  besides  an 
enormous  cider  and  vinegar  plant. 

B.  M.  Dennison  of  Tehachapi  re- 
ceived $3,114  for  one  carload  of 
pears  shipped  to  New  York  recently. 

Nine  hundred  nurserymen  were 
registered  by  the  State  Horticultural 
Commission  in  California  last  year. 

Santa  Barbara  county's  produc- 
tion of  walnuts  will  be  about  2200 
tons — averages  about  half  a  ton  of 
nuts  to  the  acre. 

About  30  carloads  of  Washington 
navel  oraneres  have  been  shipped 
from  the  Exeter  district  (Tulare 
county)  up  to  November  23. 

The  navel  orange  packing  season 
is  on  now  at  the  Elderwood  estab- 
lishment in  Tulare  county  and  about 
two  carloads  a  day  are  being  packed. 

Jerry  A.  Gullett,  near  Imperial,  is 
reported  to  have  sold  $4,000  worth 
of  honey  from  his  apiary,  which 
only  covers  one-fifteenth  of  an  acre. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Buku 
of  Kern  county  expects  a  large  plant- 
ing of  peaches  and  Thompson  Seed- 
less raisins  in  his  territory  this 
season. 

The  Sierra  Vista  Packing  Co.  of 
Riverside  will  ship  the  first  navel 
oranges  to  the  East  for  the  Thanks- 
giving market.  The  fruit  is  testing 
up  well. 

Five  carloads  of  prunes  have  been 
shipped  from  Santa  Rosa  for  the 
American  expeditionary  forces  in 
France — 250  tons  in  one  week  from 
this  center. 

Fruit  evaporators  saved  hundreds 
of  tons  of  prunes  and  raisins  this 
year  that  could  not  be  finished  in 
the  usual  way  owing  to  the  extraor- 
dinary season. 

The  American  Defense  Society  says 
that  the  supply  of  black  walnut  trees 
is  rapidly  diminishing  and  urges 
further  plantings  —  seeds  to  be 
planted   in  November. 

The  1918  production  of  walnuts 
in  Greece  is  667,160  pounds,  and  of 
almonds  3,385,800  pounds,  as  re- 
ported (on  estimate)  by  the  U.  S. 
Consul  General  at  Athens. 

Twenty  farmerettes  are  picking 
olives  at  the  Rialto  ranch  of  C.  C. 
Moore  and  another  group  is  picking 
oranges  at  San  Fernando  for  the  Cit- 
rus Growers'  Cash  Association. 

G.  W.  Walters  of  Exeter  reports 
a  gross  return  of  $14,000  from  his 
14-acre  vineyard  of  Emperors.  They 
have  been  selling  at  $3  a  drum  on 
the  Eastern  market  this  year. 

The  Edison  orange  men  (Kern 
county)  began  picking  on  November 
7  and  have  shipped  a  number  of 
cars.  There  are  400  acres  bearing  in 
this  district  and  200  acres  not  yet 
bearing.  » 

L.  W.  Pray  of  Oroville  has  five  or 
six  tons  of  olives  from  his  young 
four-year-old  grove  near  Oroville 
and  is  getting  $135  a  ton  straight 
for  them  through  the  association — 
no  frost  clause. 

Tree  pruning  demonstrations  are 
being  given  in  the  fruit  sections  of 
Kings  county,  says  Farm  Adviser 
Wallace  Sullivan,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Whit- 
ton  of  the  pomological  department  of 
the  University  of  California. 

Porterville  beemen,  together  with 
apiarists  of  Visalia  and  Tulare  dis- 
tricts, will  hold  a  beemen's  institute 
in  Visalia,  beginning  December  9. 
Courses  will  be  given  by  experts  from 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

Four  thousand  five  hundred  car- 
loads ot  oranges  will  be  shipped  from 
Pomona  Valley  this  year.  Two  years 
ago  5000  cars  were  shipped,  but 
quality  and  prices  promise  to  make 
this  a  banner  year  for  the  crop. 

The  big  increase  in  shipments  of 
fruit  from  the  Livingston  district 
(Merced  county)  was  largely  due  to 
the  increased  acreage  of  young  fruit 
and  vines  coming  into  bearing.  The 
shipping  report  for  the  four  prin- 


cipal months,  August  1  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  shows  737  carloads  of  prod- 
ucts shipped,  as  compared  with  567 
carloads  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Apple  buyers  from  Los  Angeles 
have  bought  most  of  the  apples  at 
Mokelumne  Hill  section,  paying  $40 
a  ton  for  fruit  delivered  at  Valley 
Spring  depot  and  furnishing  boxes 
for  packing.  About  100  tons  were 
sold. 

It  costs  from  $125  to  $150  an 
acre  to  care  for  citrus  orchards,  ac- 
cording to  Horticultural  *  Commis- 
sioner D.  D.  Sharp  of  Riverside.  This 
year  the  crop  will  average  about  two 
packed  boxes  of  oranges  to  the  tree 
in  that  section. 

Next  year  the  bearing  walnut 
acreage  will  be  swelled  to  about 
3500  acres  in  the  Goleta  district  of 
Santa  Barbara  county.  The  Santa 
Barbara  Walnut  Growers'  Associa- 
tion has  shipped  48  carloads  of  nuts 
to  November  22. 

Tehachapi  has  about  3500  acres  in 
pears,  mostly  Bartletts,  and  1500 
acres  of  apples,  comprising  Jona- 
thans, Ganos  and  Arkansas  Blacks. 
Good  transportation  for  fruit,  also 
the  highway  between  Tehachapi  and 
Bakersfield,  is  in  fine  condition. 

A.  L.  Lindquist  of  Goleta  has  100 
acres  of  Caucasia  Seedling  walnuts 
that  produced  a  heavy  crop  this  year. 
There  is  one  seedling  in  the  orchard 
that  has  an  especially  fine  nut  on, 
which  will  be  used  in  experiments  to 
be  carried  out  in  the  near  future. 

The  Earl  Fruit  Company  of  Lodi 
claims  to  have  the  honor  of  securing 
highest  prices  for  grapes  sold  this 
season.  They  state  that  one  car  con- 
taining 1120  packages  sold  for 
$4,551  in  Boston  and  another  con- 
taining 930  packages  sold  for  $2,917 
in  Cincinnati. 

Blight  control  in  the  Reed  pear 
orchards  of  Sacramento  and  Yuba 
counties  was  far  more  satisfactory 
this  year  than  last,  according  to 
Hayward  Reed.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory control  yet  worked  is  to  cut  out 
the  blight  and  spray  the  cut  sur- 
faces with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  lime- 
sulphur. 

W.  H.  Schrader  has  half  a  dozen 
young  sugar  prune  trees  at  his  ranch 
near  Los  Gatos  that  are  loaded  with 
young  green  fruit  as  large  as  grapes. 
The  early  rains  and  subsequent  warm 
weather  induced  an  unseasonable 
blooming  and  setting  of  the  fruit. 
Mr.  Schrader  brought  a  double  hand- 
ful of  it  to  the  office  as  evidence  of 
the  endeavours  of  his  young  trees 
to  give  two  crops  a  year. 


Clean  Trees 
Bring  in  The  Money 

Messy,  scaley  trees  have  no  vitality.  The  mess  and  scale  sap  the  very  life  from 
the  trees — the  crops  are  small — and  the  fruit  inferior. 

But  trees  that  are  clean — and  healthy — produce  BIG!  It  costs  less  to  spray — 
than  to  suffer  the  loss  that  results  from  not  spraying-. 

Do  the  Work  Right! 

You  must  have  a  sprayer  that  will  drive  the  material  onto  the  trees  under  heavy 
pressure,  so  that  the  job  is  thoroughly  done. 

You  must  have  a  sprayer,  too,  that  will  work  right  along  day  in  and  day  out 
without  trouble.    That's  why  you  should  get  a  Bean. 


BEAN 

Power  Sprayers 


Check   the  coupon.     Write  your  name 
and  address  clearly,  and  send  for  our  new  j&  y  S  ^  &' 

catalog  of  Hand  and  Power  Sprayers.  # ■  S  < <  ^  ^ 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  GO. 
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plant  Fruit  Tree/ 


APPLES 

PEARS 

PEACHES 

PLUMS 

NECTARINES 

APRICOTS 

WALNUTS 

ALMONDS 

CHERRIES 

ORANGES 

LEMONS 


Be  Sure  and 
Send  for  Our  Catalogue 

The  land  around  Fresno  is  particularly  well  suited  to  the  growing 
of  fruit-bearing  trees.  Here  both  tree  and  fruit  attain  their  highest 
perfection. 

We  exercise  great  care  in  the  selection  of  our  buds  and  our  trees 
— "From  the  Roots  Up" — can  quite  properly  be  called  thoroughbreds. 
Write  to  us — let  us  know  just  what  you  are  thinking  of  planting, 
character  of  the  soil,  water,  etc.    We  are  always  pleased  to  advise 
with  intending  planters. 

The  demand  for  trees  will  be  heavy  again  this  year,  so  we  would 
suggest  that  you  order  early. 

FresnoNurserg  (s, 
IWno,C&lif. 


P.  O.  Box 
61S-P 
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The  Farmers9  Part  in  Winning  the  War 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rnrnl 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  farmers 
of  America  begin  to  realize  that  what 
they  have  done  is  the  greatest  and 
most  splendid  patriotic  service  ren- 
dered by  any  class  of  our  people  in 
the  great  war.  Without  adequate 
labor,  credit,  or  farm  supplies,  neg- 
lected by  the  Government,  misunder- 
stood and  abused  by  the  city  press, 
nevertheless  the  farmers  produced 
the  food  we  had  to  have.  When  it 
seemed  to  those  who  really  knew 
that  human  strength  could  not  suf- 
fice, American  farmers  grew  the  two 
great  crops  without  which  we  would 
have  lost  the  war. 

TIIRKB  GREAT  ERRORS  OF  POLICY. 

Their  wonderful  achievement  was 
accomplished  in  the  face  of  difficul- 
ties that  were  wholly  unnecessary. 
Three  great  mistakes  were  made  in 
dealing  with  food  production  while 
we  were  at  war.  The  first  was  in 
giving  our  principal  attention  to  the 
conservation  of  what  food  we  had 
instead  of  to  the  production  of  more 
food.  If  even  a  small  part  of  the 
effort  and  exhortation  which  have 
been  devoted  to  saving  food  had 
been  given  to  growing  more  food, 
there  would  have  been  vastly  more 
food  available,  and  most  of  the  pain- 
ful need  for  saving  would  have  been 
done  away. 

The  second  mistake  was  in  failing 
to'  make  it  possible  for  the  farmer 
to  get  enough  labor,  farm  supplies 
and  credit  to  give  him  a  reasonable 
chance  to  raise  the  crops  the  nation 
and  the  world  required. 

The  third  mistake  was  in  exclud- 
ing the  farmer  from  partnership  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  espe- 
cially from  that  part  of  it  which  had 
to  do  with  food  supply.  Yet  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  census  a 
full  half  of  all  our  people  live  in 
the  country  and  in  small  villages 
and  towns,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  dependent  on  farming  for  their 
prosperity,  and  which  have  the  same 
interests  and  the  same  outlook  as 
the  farming  communities  which  lie 
about  them. 

In  spite  of  all  these  handicaps,  the 
farmers  went  ahead  and  won '  out. 
There  has  been  nothing  finer  outside 
of  the  conduct  of  our  men  at  the 
front. 

WHAT  FAKMKRS  STILL  MUST  DO. 

Although  the  guns  are  silent  at 
last,  for  the  American  farmers  the 
war  is  not  yet  ended.  They  have 
been  fighting  the  Germans  by  send- 
ing men  abroad  and  raising  food  at 
home.  But  now  that  our  own  splen- 
did boys,  side  by  side  with  the  won- 
derful fighters  of  our  allies,  have 
beaten  the  Germans  itno  submis- 
sion, the  farmers  of  America  cannot 
lay  down  their  fighting  tools.  Two 
great  enemies  are  still  to  be  de- 
feated. One  is  world-famine,  which 
can  be  prevented  only  if  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  keep  up 
their  marvelous  record.  The  other 
is  the  persistent  refusal  of  common 
justice  and  a  fair  share  in  our  Gov- 
ernment to  the  men  who  feed  us  all. 

FARMERS'   DEMANDS   ARK  DISREGARDED 

Our  farmers  have  seen  their  Gov- 
ernment advancing  hundreds  (if  not 
thousands)  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
help  other  industries,  but  not  to 
help  them.  They  have  seen  a  limit 
set  on  the  price  of  what  they  have 
to  sell,  but  not  on  the  price  of  what 
they  have  to  buy.  Their  own  prob- 
lems were  decided  for  them,  and 
very  often  wrongly  decided,  without 
their  being  consulted.  Their  legiti- 
mate demands  for  a  share  in  the 
management  of  the  war,  voiced 
again  and  again  through  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Farm  Organizations, 
were  persistently  denied.  But  look- 
ing beyond  the  ignorance  and  short- 
sightedness of  officials,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  nation's  need,  they  for- 
got everything  but  their  duty  as 
Americans,  and  they  brought  to  pass 
what  seemed  altogether  impossible. 

FARMRRS  NOT  PROPERLY  REPRESENTED 

Every  farmer  knows  that  since  the 
Civil  War  this  nation  has  been  man- 
aged by  city  men  for  the  advantage 
of  city  people.  Laws  and  policies 
have   been,   and   are  still,   in  city 
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hands.  For  example:  There  are  to- 
day in  Congress  531  members  in 
both  Houses;  and  only  eight  of  them 
even  claim  to  be  farmers.  One-third 
of  our  people  live  on  the  farm;  and 
all  of  our  people  are  dependent  on 
the  farm;  yet  only  one  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  our  lawmakers  are  farm- 
ers. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
farmers  of  America  have  no  desire 
to  deprive  other  classes  in  our  pop- 
ulation of  the  proper  influence  and 
just  representation  which  is  their 
due.  Conditions  which  are  unfair  in 
the  case  of  the  farmers  would  be 
equally  unfair  if  applied  to  others. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  ever 
since  the  Civil  War  what  the  Gov- 
ernment has  done  to  help  the  farmer 
has  been  done  still  more  to  help  the 
city  man.  Even  in  the  matter  of 
food  production,  the  city  man's  point 
of  view  has  been  in  control.  What 
the  city  man  wanted  was  cheap  food. 
Therefore,  what  was  done  for  the 
farmer  was  directed  almost  without 
exception  toward  helping  or  induc- 
ing him  to  grow  cheap"  food.  But 
what  the  farmer  got  for  himself  and 
his  wife  and  family  out  of  what  he 
produced  was  a  wholly  different  mat- 
ter. 


FARMERS  SHOULD  PLAN  RECONSTRUC- 
TION. 

All  this  is  wrong  and  ought  to 
stop.  That  is  why  the  National 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations  has 
undertaken,  through  its  nation-wide 
Agricultural  Reconstruction  Commit- 
tee, to  find  out  just  what  the  farm- 
ers of  America  believe  they  are  en- 
titled to  in  the  reconstruction  after 


the  war.  To  find  out  just  what  you 
want  is  the  first  step  toward  getting 
it.  When  a  farmers'  plan  of,  recon- 
struction, thus  formulated,  has  been 
criticised,  corrected  and  adopted  by 
the  organized  farmers  of  America, 
there  will  be  a  real  chance  that  jus- 
tice for  the  farmer  can  be  brought 
out  of  the  great  changes  which  must 
follow  the  conclusion  of  peace. 


Guard  your  harness  against  decay 


When  the  natural  oils  in  your  harness  dry  out,  decay 
sets  in.  Dust,  sweat  and  moisture  attack  the  leather 
fiber  and  cause  rot.  Eureka  Harness  Oil  takes  the 
place  of  the  natural  oil  and  preserves  the  leather. 
Keeps  harness  strong,  flexible  and  jet  black.  No  animal 
oil  in  "Eureka" ;  rats,  mice  and  other  rodents  dislike  it 
and  won't  gnaw  harness  dressed  with 

EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 

MADE  BY  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (California) 


J. I. CASE 


IN  J.  I.  Case  Tractor  Plows  the 
"drag"  of  furrow  bottom  and  land 
slide  pressure  has  been  eliminated. 
All  the  weight  of  the  frame  is  carried 
on  J.  I.  Case  dust-proof,  easy-lubri- 
cating, long-distance  wheels. 

That's  why  this  Tractor  plow  "rides" 
like  a  wheeled  vehicle  instead  of 
dragging  like  a  stone  boat.  That's 
also  why  more  acres  per  day  and 
deeper  plowing  are  possible — and  ex- 
treme fuel  economy  is  attained. 


In  addition,  the  J.  I.  Case  Tractor 
plow  is  easily  handled  from  the  seat 
of  the  tractor;  has  a  simple,  sturdy 
power  lift;  and  enters  and  leaves  the 
ground  instantly,  points  first,  like  a 
walking  plow.  Thus  less  labor  is  re- 
quired and  a  more  uniform  quality 
of  work  is  done.  The  Tractor  is  made 
a  more  profitable  investment. 

See  your  J.  I.  Case  dealer  today.  He 
is  a  dealer  who  will  justify  your  faith 
as  well  as  ours. 


J.  I.  CASE 

Horse  Drawn  Plows 

Sulky, Gang.Walker  mo- 
dels. World's  lightest 
draft.  Flexible  beam  and 
"floating"  bottom  insure 
uniform  penetration  and 
prevent  snares  from 
breaking.  Strong,  de- 
pendable, convenient. 

See  your  J.  I.  Case  dealer 
or  write  us. 


J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works 

RACINE,  WISCONSIN 

590  WEST  SIXTH  ST. 

Branches  and  Distributing  Points  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Toledo,  Ohio  St.  Lonls,  Mo. 

Omaha,  Nebr.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Saginaw,  Mich.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Denver,  Colo. 
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Colnmbns,  Ohio 
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Dallas,  Texas 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Slonx  Falls,  8.  D. 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Richmond,  Virginia 

EVERYWHERE 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Prees.J 


i 


Small  White  Bean  for  Delta. 

The  white  "Boston  pea  bean"  may 
take  precedence  over  other  whites 
grown  in  the  Sacramento-San  Joa- 
quin delta  as  "bluepods"  have  over 
the  small  whites  formerly  grown  on 
the  Coast  from  Monterey  to  Santa 
Barbara  counties.  They  are  about 
the  same  size  as  small  whites,  but 
rounder.  They  are  very  prolific  and 
do  not  shell  out  so  badly  as  other 
pea  beans,  according  to  H.  L.  Pabst 
of  Rindge  &  Pabst,  who  have  been 
growing  them  experimentally  in  the 
delta.  Since  the  first  bag  of  seed 
was  obtained  from  the  East  four 
years  ago,  seed  have  been  selected 
in  the  field  from  earliest  maturing, 
most  prolific  plants.  This  year  about 
four  acres  were  planted,  but  two  of 
them  were  on  so  much  alkali  that 
they  did  not  yield  well.  From  the 
other  two  acres  40  sacks  of  90 
pounds  each  were  threshed.  They 
are  ready  to  thresh  early  in  Septem- 
ber if  planted  at  the  proper  time. 

Bean  Straw  Fertilizer. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  bean  straw 
plowed  under  six  inches  deep  benefit 
the  next  crop  of  beans  on  the  same 
land  next  year? — J.  T.,  Soledad. 

TBean  straw  is  high  in  nitrogen 
and  humus,  both  of  which  will  be 
available  for  the  next  crop  if  plowed 
under  thoroughly  and  if  enough 
moisture  comes  to  rot  them  before 
dry  weather  comes.  If  the  vines  are 
diseased  as  with  fust,  there  is  dan- 
ger of  carrying  the  disease  over.  If 
this  year's  crop  showed  no  sign  of 
disease,  and  if  the  vines  can  be 
rotted  this  winter,  it  is  the  poorest 
kind  of  farming  to  burn  them.  The 
best  way,  if  feasible,  is  to  feed  them 
to  cattle  along  with  other  roughage 
and  spread  the  manure  on  the  land. 

Doesn't  Plow  Bean  Vines  Under. 

No  bean  vines  are  plowed  under 
by  S.  O.  Pugh  on  hia  Monterey 
county  hillside  ranch  for  the  reason 
that  in  two-thirds  of  the  seasons  not 
enough  rain  falls  to  rot  them  before 
summer.  Then  they  hold  the  soil  so 
loose  that  it  dries  excessively.  This, 
together  with  the  trouble  of  plowing 
them  under,  counter-balances  in  his 
estimation  whatever  fertility  and 
humus  the  vines  would  add.  He 
feeds  the  vines  to  cattle  if  they  are 
good  and,  burns  them  in  a  year  like 
this  when  they  are  spoiled. 

Butter  Beans  in  California. 

Do  you  remember  the  butter  beans 
of  the  Eastern  States?  They  are 
pole  beans,  flavorous  and  rich  to 
cook  after  drying,  and  fine  to  shell 
just  before  maturity,  or  to  cook  pods- 
and-all  while  green.  The  beans  are 
about  an  inch  long,  plumper  and 
longer  in  proportion  than  our  limas. 
A.  McCall  of  Santa  Cruz  county 
grew  110  pounds  of  them  on  a  moist 
spot  sixteen  feet  square  last  season. 
He  planted  them  one  bean  in  a  place 
about  a  foot  apart  after  frost  dan- 
ger was  past.    No  poles  were  used. 

Helping  the  Barley  Market. 

The  barley  market  would  be  con- 
siderably improved  if  lots  of  people 
could  do  as  G.  W.  Streeter  and  H. 
W-  Hosmer  of  Sonoma  county  are 
doing.  When  they  called  at  our 
office  recently  they  had  bought  65 
hogs  and  were  going  out  to  buy  85 
more,  along  with  enough  barley  to 
feed  them.  They  reported  that  it 
was  not  hard  to  find  the  hogs  and 
they  believed  that  cheap  barley  and 
high-priced  pork  make  a  winning 
combination  for  those  who  bring 
them  together. 

Government  Bean  Buying  Starts. 

The  Government  has  been  buying 
moderate  quantities  of  all  varieties 
of  beans,  according  to  H.  Clay  Miller 
of  the  Food  Administration.  Its 
needs  are  filled  temporarily,  but 
more  will  be  bought  later.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  relieve  the  bean 
growers'  predicament  and  to  keep 
prices  at  a  fair  level.  The  beans 
already  bought  were  at  the  "com- 
mon market  prices,"  each  lot  having 
been  offered  at  whatever  the  seller 
figured   would   move  them. 


Buying  Barley  for  Pigs. 

N.  P.  Mascovich  of  Kern  county 
thought  he  was  unlucky  when  a  lot 
of  his  sows  showed  up  too  piggy  to 
sell  for  pork.  Those  pigs  are  com- 
ing now  and  Mr.  Mascovich  is  buy- 
ing cheap  barley  to  feed  them.  He 
now  thinks  he  was  lucky,  for  when 
all  the  pigs  have  come  he  will  have 
about  1000  head.  They  will  con- 
vert a  lot  of  cheap  barley  into  fair- 
priced  pork. 


How  to  Use  Moldy  Corn. 

Several  subscribers  report  that  they 
had  milo,  kafir  and  other  corns  dam- 
aged by  rain,  and  ask  if  it  can  be 
fed  safely  to  horses,  cows,  hogs, 
sheep  or  poultry. 

We  would  not  advise  feeding  it  to 
any  stock  except  hogs,  as  it  would  be 
apt  to  cause  serious  digestive  trou- 
bles. But  it  can  be  fed  to  hogs 
without  any  bad  results,  although 
the  feeding  value  will  be  about 
doubled  if  it  is  ground. 

Rains  Hurt  Rice  But  Little. 

Rains  had  not  damaged  the  rice 
crop  materially  up  to  November  21, 
according  to  a  letter  of  that  date 
from  Secretary  Frank  B.  Durkee  of 
the   Chico   Chamber   of  Commerce. 


Most  of  the  rice  had  been  cut  and 
a  large  part  of  it  threshed. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Common  variety   21c  per  lb. 

Smooth  Peruvian   30c  per  lb. 

Hairy   Peruvian   40c  per  lb. 

SELECTED  SEED 

Delivery  to  you  by  prepaid  Freight 
Delay  buying  until  you  have 
compared  my  samples  with 
seed  others  offer. 

E.  F.  SANGUINETTI 

YUMA  ARIZONA 


Cleveland  Tractor 

Serviceable  the  year  'round 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  is  serviceable 
every  season  of  the  year. 

It  is  an  all-purpose  machine. 

When  winter  weather  or  crop  condi- 
tions make  the  Cleveland  unnecessary  in 
the  field  its  usefulness  in  other  lines  of 
Work  begins. 

It  is  tractor  and  stationary  engine  in 
one.  It  will  saw  wood,  pump,  drag  logs, 
haul  grading  or  road-making  machinery 
and  do  practically  everything  formerly 
done  during  the  winter  months  with 
horses  and  stationary  engines. 


The  Cleveland  lays  down  its  own 
tracks,  travels  on  them  and  picks  them  up 
again  like  the  famous  battle  "tanks."  It 
will  go  practically  anywhere — over  rough 
uneven  ground,  on  the  side  hill  or  over 
soft  plowed  fields.        .  .       ,  ^ 

A  traction  surface       ^  CUvcloild  Wor  Q). 
of  600  square  inches 

with  a  Weight  of  less    19079  Euclid  Ave.  . 

than  3200  pounds 

The  largest  producer  of  crawler  type  tractors  in  the  world 


effectively  prevents  the  Cleveland  from 
packing  the  soil. 

You  can  house  the  Cleveland  in  less 
space  than  is  required  for  one  horse. 
But  in  spite  of  its  small  size  it  develops 
1 2  horsepower  at  the  drawbar  and  20 
at  the  pulley  for  stationary  work. 

Under  medium  soil  conditions  the 
Cleveland  Tractor  plows  3^2  miles  an 
hour  with  two  fourteen  inch  bottoms. 
This  is  eight  to  ten  acres  a  day — equal 
to  the  work  of  three  good  three-horse 
teams  and  three  men. 

It  burns  either  kerosene  or  gasoline. 

Don't  wait  till  spring  to  get  your 
Cleveland  Tractor.  Order  it  now  and 
get  the  full  advantage  of  its  all-purpose, 
all-season  ability  this  winter — and  be 
prepared  for  the  first  field  work  of  early 
spring. 


Write  for  de- 
scriptive matter  and 
Cleveland,  Ohio  name  of  the  nearest 
Cleveland  dealer. 


Cleveland  Tractor  pulling  two  potato  diggers 
on  one  of  America's  largest  potato  farms. 


Cleveland  Tractor 


NEW  MODEL 

$1,735.00 

F.O.B.  BERKELEY 


Distributors  Northern  California  and  Western  Nevada 

P.   H.  STOW 

2076   Center   Street  BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 
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Rice  Harvest  Shows  Wonderful  Progress 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

Thirty  hags  of  paddy  rice  per  acre 
as  the  average  of  125,000  acres 
planted  to  that  crop  in  California 
this  year;  and  a  price  of  $4.32  per 
hundred  pounds  for  the  No.  1  grade 
are  plenty  of  reason  for  the  enor- 
mously increased  acreage  to  be 
planted  to  rice  next  year,  as  stated 
by  Executive  Secretary  C.  H.  Merry 
of  the  California  Rice  Growers'  As- 
sociation. The  crop  now  being  har- 
vested is  estimated  at  3,750,000 
bags,  after  figuring  on  the  loss  of 
about  15,000  acres  abandoned  partly 
on  account  of  water  shortage  and 
partly  due  to  water  grass.  The  1918 
crop  is  a  million  bags  more  than 
last  year's.  Harvest  will  bo  over 
about  the  first  week  in  December. 
The  rice  is  of  especially  good  qual- 
ity in  spite  of  the  temporary  water 
shortage,  which  was  expected  to  re- 
sult in  shriveled  kernels,  and  in 
spite  of  the  cool  weather,  which 
last  spring  was  expected  to  cause 
poor  germination  and  later  on  was 
expected  to  slow  up  the  growth  and 
delay  maturity  too  long.  The  Jap- 
anese types,  according  to  Mr.  Merry, 
are  supposed  to  need  a  great  deal  of 
hot  weather;  but  they  stand  short- 
age of  water  better  than  the  Hon- 
duras types. 

In  acreage  grown,  Butte  county, 
the  first  to  grow  rice  and  for  several 
years  the  leader  in  California,  stands 
third  this  year.  Glenn  leads  with 
45.500  acres;  Colusa  has  37,000 
acres;  Butte  35,000;  Yolo  15,000; 
Yuba  4000;  Sutter  3500,  and  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  about  7000.  The 
San  Joaquin  has  this  year  emerged 
from  the  experimental  stage,  having 
proved  herself  as  well  adapted  to 
rice  as  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Stan- 
islaus is  the  principal  San  Joaquin 
Valley  rice  county,  with  Merced  sec- 
ond and  Kern  third.  There  is  prac- 
tically none  in  Kings  and  Tulare. 
Miller  &  Lux  have  1500  acres  in 
Fresno  county. 

New  mills  in  California  have 
added  a  capacity  of  16,000  bags  per 


MIL0,  GYP,  KAFIR,  ETC. 


TWrittcn  for  rarific  Rural  Press.] 

The  market  for  sorghum  grains, 
including  milo.  kafir,  gyp,  feterita, 
and  similar  crops  is  practically  at  a 
standstill,  according  to  John  M. 
Perry  of  Stockton,  director  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  due  to 
the  cheapness  of  grains  which  may 
be  substituted  for  them.  Large  quan- 
tities of  weevily  Australian  wheat 
has  been  preferred  for  chicken  feed 
and  has  sold  at  only  three  cents  per 
pound.  Good  wheat  also  is  avail- 
able for  chicken  feed  now.  Barley, 
which  is  practically  interchangeable 
with  sorghum  grains  for  livestock 
feed,  has  been  still  lower.  The  qual- 
ity of  a  great  deal  of  the  late  white 
sorghums  was  badly  damaged  by  the 
fall  rains;  and  despite  all  the  re- 
cleaning  possible  there  is  a  consid- 
erable percentage  of  discolored  grains 
of  practically  no  value.  While  the 
recleaned  grain  will  probably  not 
spoil  further,  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  will  continue  to  deteriorate.  No 
more  of  the  sorghum  grains  are  to 
be  milled  as  substitutes  for  wheat 
flour. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
crop  will  never  be  threshed,  but  is 
being  fed  in  the  head  as  usual.  A 
great  deal  is  sold  from  grower  direct 
to  consumer.  Not  enough  of  the 
sorghum  grain  crop  is  sold  through 
dealers  to  give  them  much  of  a  basis 
for  estimation  of  total  tonnage,  but 
George  H.  McLeod  of  the  Sperry 
Flour  Co.  believes  that  this  year's 
California  crop  is  between  75,000 
and  100.000  tons,  principally  milo 
grown  in  Imperial  and  Tulare  coun- 
ties. As  much  of  this  milo  is  of 
early  maturity,  probably  half  of  the 
crop  has  been  sold  by  the  growers 
either  to  dealers  or  consumers  dur- 
ing the  past  two  and  a  half  months. 
The  opening  of  a  market  for  sorg- 
hum grains  will  come  when  the  in- 
ferior wheat  for  chicken  feed  has 
been  used  up  and  when  chicken  men 
will  have  to  pay  so  much  higher 
price  for  the  better  grades  that  they 
will  turn  to  the  sorghums  instead. 


Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges.] 

24  hours,  and  enlargements  on  mills 
previously  run  add  4000  bags  more. 
The  total  capacity  of  the  12  or  15 
mills  in  California  is  stated  as  52.- 
970  bags  per  24  hours.  The  Cali- 
fornia State'  Rice  Milling  Co.  already 
plans  to  double  its  present  6000-bag 
capacity  in  time  to  handle  the  1919 
crop.  This  company  represents  an 
investment  of  $400,000  of  southern 
capital,  being  a  branch  of  the  big- 
gest rice  milling  company  in  the 
United  States— the  Louisiana  State 
Rice  Milling  Co.,  which  has  $10,- 
000,000  capital. 

Rice  growers  of  1916  and  1917 
will  not  soon  forget  what  was  hap- 
pening to  them  until  the  California 
Rice  Growers'  Association  induced 
Louisiana  millers  to  buy  in  Califor- 
nia, bringing  prices  up  to  a  living 
level  .  This  year  the  price  is  fixed 
by  agreement  with  the  Food  Admin- 
istration; but  next  year  it  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  the  Food  Administra- 
tion will  be  in  existence,  and  every 
man  will  have  to  sell  at  whatever  he 
can  get,  unless  the  association  ex- 
erts a  powerful  enough  influence  to 
hold  prices  to  profitable  levels.  There 
is  great  likelihood  next  year  of  heavy 
importations  from  the  Orient  at  Ori- 
ental prices,  and  the  association  will 


need  all  the  support  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  growers  in  order  to  accom- 
plish its  benefits  to  the  industry  in 
California.  Growers  are  already 
realizing  this,  as  shown  by  the  great 
increase  in  association  membership. 
On  October  25,  191S.  the  association 
had  315  members,  controlling  61.470 
acres,  as  against  213  members,  con- 
trolling 34,496.  at  the  correspond- 
ing time  last  year.  Along  with  this 
increased  strength  is  also  coming  a 
realization  on  the  part  of  both  grow- 
ers and  millers  that  the  business  of 
both  will  be  greatly  advantaged  by 
greater  harmony  between  them. 


WAS  NOT  THAT  TOO  MUCH  MILO  ? 

To  the  Editor:  I  noticed  in  your 
issue  of  November  16  a  report  from 
C.  E.  C.  of  Van  Nuys  that  he  had 
grown  18,000  pounds  of  cured  milo 
maize  to  the  acre.  My  neighbor  has 
a  piece  of  ground  that  was  idle  for 
three  years  for  want  of  water  and 
he  had  put  a  heavy  coat  of  hen  drop- 
pings on  it,  and  this  year  had  all 
the  water  he  could  use  from  my 
well,  and  he  claims  he  grew  6000 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  cured  grain. 
I  think  our  Van  Nuys  friend,  to  get 
18,000  pounds,  must  have  beat  the 
scales  or  dug  it  out  by  the  roots  and 
took  lots  of  dirt  with  it.  That  land 
would  surely  grow  great  pole-  beans 
if  he  could  get  a  ladder  long  enough 
to  pick  them. — D.  B.,  Earlimart. 


Blue-Flowered 

White  Rose 

Seed  Potatoes 

Just  in — first  carload  of  the  season — 
genuine  Oregon-grown  blue-flowered 
White  Rose  Seed  Potatoes.  Best  earl; 
variety. 

True  to  name.  Free  from  disease. 
Hill-selected. 

Uniformly  large.  smooth-skinned, 
choice  quality.  Write  for  prices  and 
Potato  Catalog. 

ARTHUR  CANN 

Seedsman 

196  S.  First  St.    San  Jose,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  FRl'ITS 
\M>  HOW  TO  GROW  TIIKM, 
Market  Street.  San  Franrisr*. 
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In  California 

the  John  Deere  Tractor  Plow  fully  meets  work- 
ing conditions.  Gets  right  down  to  thorough 
work,  runs  steady  at  uniform  depth  and  stands 
up  under  severe  strains.  Specially  adapted 
for  orchards  and  vineyards.  Front  furrow  and 
land  wheel  set  to  permit  close  work  in  throw- 
ing to  or  from  rows.  Levers  down  out  of  the 
way  of  limbs.  You  can  get  this  plow  in  two, 
three  or  four  bottom  sizes.  Drop  us  a  post 
card  today  for  descriptive  folder  and  our  free 
book,  "Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to 
Use  Them".    Ask  for  package  PT4. 

John  Deere  Plow  Company 

San  Francisco,  California 

JOHN*- DEERE 

TRACTOR  PLOW 


November  30,  1918 
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Agricultura  Notes 

About  25,000  acres  of  Indian  corn 
were  planted  in  San  Joaquin  county 
this  year. 

The  pumpkin  and  squash  season 
is  at  hand.  They  are  moving  freely 
and  at  good  prices. 

The  celery  acreage  in  California 
for  the  season  of  1918-19  is  3000 
instead  of  300,  as  misprinted  in  our 
issue  of  November  23. 

Potato  warts,  a  disease  coming 
from  Europe  and  first  appearing  in 
this  country  in  Pennsylvania,  has 
invaded  California. 

The  Sutter  Basin  Co.  proposes  to 
plant  C500  acres  of  new  land  to  rice 
next  year,  irrigating  by  gravity  and 
pumps  from  the  river. 

Mandeville  Island  potatoes  are 
bringing  $2.25  f.  o.  b.  ranch  land- 
ings, while  delta  potatoes  in  gen- 
eral are  bringing  about  $2. 

A  production  of  3,750,000  sacks  of 
rice  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  is 
forecast.  This  is  more  than  3  6  per 
cent  greater  than  last  year's  result. 

Potatoes  left  in  delta  soil  after 
New  Year's  are  likely  to  get  water- 
logged, according  to  a  well-known 
dealer,  though  they  are  safer  on  the 
higher  lands. 

Restrictions  on  the  shipment  of 
cotton  from  the  United  States  ex- 
cept to  enemy  countries  and  to  the 
northern  European  neutrals  have 
been  removed. 

A  specific  act  of  Congress  pro- 
vides that  25  per  cent  of  all  Na- 
tional Forest  receipts  be  returned 
to  the  counties  within  which  the 
forests  are  located. 

The  rainstorm  throughout  the 
State  this  week  brought  more  than 
six  inches  of  snow  to  the  summit  of 
the  Sierra  Nevadas.  Snow  is  still 
falling  at  this  writing. 

New  crop  Kotenashi  beans,  which 
correspond  to  our  small  whites,  are 
now  coming  into  the  Japanese  mar- 
kets and  will  reach  Pacific  Coast 
markets  about  New  Year's. 

Members  of  the  California  Lima 
Bean  Growers'  Association  will  re- 
ceive checks  amounting  to  $2,000,- 


000  as  partial  payment  for  beans 
delivered  to  warehouses  during  Oc- 
tober. 

A  letter  recently  received  by  a 
San  Francisco  company  from  the 
Food  Administration  headquarters  in 
New  York  says  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  in  the  market  for  beans  from 
time  to  time  and  will  be  glad  to  get 
offers. 

Cotton  ginned  prior  to  November 
14  amounted  to  8,681,005  running 
bales,  including  127,812  round  bales, 
6873  bales  of  American  Egyptian 
and  24,145  bales  of  Sea  Island,  the 
Census  Bureau  has  announced.  Gin- 
nings  by  States  include:  Arizona, 
13,226;  California,  25,013. 

Beans  grown  on  582  acres  that 
had  been  growing  hemp  two  years 
in  the  San  Joaquin  delta  required 
only  25  per  cent  as  much  hoeing  as 
where  hemp  had  not  been  grown, 
according  to  H.  L.  Pabst  of  Rindge 
&  Pabst.  Hemp  had  shaded  the 
ground  so  weeds  were  smothered  out. 

One  thousand  acres  of  rice  in 
Stanislaus  county,  valued  at  $135,- 
000,  were  saved  by  water  secured 
through  a  survey  made  by  a  county 
agent,  showing  the  imperative  need 
of  more  water,  and  presented  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil of  Defense. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation 
has  under  lease  800  acres  located  on 
the  Sacramento  Northern  Railroad, 
between  Beatrice  and  Marty  station, 
in  Yolo  county.  The  entire  800 
acres  will  be  planted  to  onions,  as- 
paragus, carrots,  tomatoes  and  other 
truck,  and  the  crops  hauled  to  Sac- 
ramento canneries  and  prepared  for 
local  and  Eastern  markets. 

A.  E.  Way  is  scheduled  to  conduct 
a  series  of  vine  pruning  demonstra- 
tions in  various  parts  of  Fresno 
county  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Fresno  County  Farm  Bureau,  be- 
ginning December  9.  Also  Professor 
J.  C.  Whitton  of  the  University  of 
California  will  conduct  a  series  of 
orchard  meetings  at  which  the  chief 
subject  will  be  pruning — in  the 
same  county.  Both  demonstrations 
will  be  followed  with  small  group 
meetings  throughout  December  and 
February. 


ROTARY  GRAIN  CLEANER 


Is  designed  especially  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  grain  and  rice  farmer. 


No.  2,  large  farm  size. 
Capacity  two  tons  per  hour. 
Latest  improvement  in  grain  cleaner  line. 
It  has  a  principle  all  its  own. 

A  new  invention  that  has  no  equal  for  selecting  the  best  seed  for  planting. 
Cleans  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Rice  and  Kaffir  Corn. 

Cleans  thoroughly  and  quickly;  is  simple  in  principle  and  durable  in  construc- 
tion. 

A  2-H.-P.  gasoline  engine  is  all  the  power  necessary  to  run  it  under  full  load. 

Manufactured  by 

GRAVITY  GRAIN  GRADER  COMPANY 


28  N.  East  Street 


Stockton,  California 


The  prosperity  of  an  agricultural  district  is  measured  by 
the  intelligence  of  its  seedsmen. 

A  Progressive  Seed  House  is  a  great  asset  to  any  agricul* 
tural  community. 

The  Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co.  171"*. 

It  is  The  Seed  House  of  and  for  the  Great  Southwest. 

This  seed  house  has  never  slept  since  its  incorporation  in  1896.  What  it  has  clone  for 
the  development  of  the  Great  Southwest  ranks  equally,  or  probably  more,  than  any  other 
at  the  many  enormous  industries. 

Southern  California  i6  famous  the  world  over  for  its  fine  vegetables — 
Because  the  Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Company  brought  to  the  growers  the  seeds  of  these 
fine  vegetables  and  educated  the  growers  when  and  how  to  grow  them. 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Company  have  pursued  the  theory  that  there  is  some  line  of 
vegetation  suited  to  each  and  every  condition  of  soil  and  climate,  and  systematically  went 
about  to  discover  that  vegetation,  and  systematically  educated  the  grower  how  to  plant, 
when  to  plant  and  where  to  plant  each  particular  vegetable  to  attain  success. 

Their  latest  enterprise  is  the  introduction  of  Grasses  and  Forage  for  the  vast  range 
lands  that  are  now  unproductive. 

At  their  booth  in  the  Agricultural  Building,  Liberty  Fair  Exhibition  Grounds,  you  may 
see  samples  of  Grasses.  Sorghums,  and  Millets  suit- 
able for  every  condition  of  soil  and  climate. 

Do  not  fail  to  see  it,  it  may  open  some  valuable 
suggestion  to  you. 

Always  on  the  alert  for  something 
better,  some  aid  to  agriculture,  Aggeler 
&  Musser  Seed  Company  endeavored  to 
grow  potato  seed  perfectly  free  from 
disease,  with  only  partial  success: 
therefore,  to  make  success  complete, 
they  have  installed  a  large  vat  for  the 
purpose  of  dipping  all  potato  seed  into 
a  solution  of  Corrosive  Sublimate, 
which  will  destroy  the  diseases  of 
scale  and  Rhizoctonia.  making  clean 
seed,  which  will  produce  more  and  bet- 
ter potatoes.  This  innovation  is  a 
great  boon  to  growers  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  it  is  so  much  needed. 

The  growth  of  the  Aggeler  &  Musser 
Seed  Company  has  necessitated  larger 
quarters.  They  are  now  installed  in 
their  new  store  in  the  Meredith  Build- 
ing, 620  South  Spring  street.  The  re- 
tail department  on  the  first  floor,  the 
offices  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  mail 
order  department  on  the  second  and 
third  floors.  Their  mill  and  warehouse 
is  at  Sixth  and  Alameda. 

Be  sure  to  write  for  their  catalog  and 
remember  the  new  address. 


Aggeler  X  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  South  Spring  Street 


YourSoi  I  Needs  Amboyj 


FREE  BOOK  —  GYPSUM  FACTS 
Tells  how.  when  and  what  gypsum  to  apply 
for  increasing  crop  yield.    Gypsum  should 
be  used  freely  on  citrus  and  alfalfa  land. 

Consolidated  Pac.  Cement-Plaster  Co., 
613  San  Fernando  BIdg.,       Los  Angeles. 


The  owners  of  one  of  tke 
biggest  ranches  in  the 
Southwest  wanted  the 
best  Hairy  Peruvian  al- 
falfa seed  that  money  could  buy.  They 
bought  Germain's — the  proven  strain — 
five  big  truckloads — 25  tons! 
We've  just  published  a  large  illustrated 
folder  entitled  "The  Truth  About  Ger- 
main's Proven  Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa 
Seed."  It  contains  a  photograph  of  the 
50,000-pound  order.  Write  or  call  for 
this  free  folder  today. 

The  supply  of  Germain's  "provea 
strain"  is  going  fast.  Better  place  your 
order  now. 


Established  1671 

Seeds  Plant  Cq 

N.E.  Coi*nei" 
Sixth  &>  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Andeles,  Cal. 
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Potato  Outlook  Rather  Hopeful  « 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Csers  of  tractors,  en  fine*,  pumpinr  plant*,  motor  trucks,  automobile*,  electric  motors. 
J    sad  ether  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 

*    their  experiences  and  troubles. 

7  .I.III.I.I.LIII.'I—  'I     '    ■    l     ■    I     ■         .    ■    .   ■  ■  


LONG  HITCH  FOR  TRACTOR 
PLOWS. 

With  a  horizontal  hitch  from  trac- 
tor to  plow,  several  feet  greater  dis- 
tance between  them  has  gTeat  ad- 
vantages and  it  does  not  increase 
the  draft,  says  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson 
of  University  Farm.  With  a  sloping 
hitch,  it  might  make  a  difference 
because  it  would  change  the  angle 
from  drawbar  to  plow  hitch.  With 
a  long  horizontal  hitch  you  can  plow 
a  straighter,  more  even  furrow,  be- 
cause slight  variations  in  steering 
the  tractor  do  not  affect  the  plow 
appreciably.  In  plowing  around  a 
sidehill  there  is  a  special  advantage 
in  a  long  hitch.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency for  the  tractor  to  creep  side- 
wise  down  hill  and  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  keen  it  pointed  at  an 
angle  up  hill  from  the  furrow. 
Tractors  have  turned  over  on  steep 
hills  after  sliding  sidewise  into  the 
furrows.  With  a  longer  hitch  the 
tractor  can  be  kept  on  firm  ground 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
crumbly  edge  of  the  furrow  and  will 
not  creep  so  much  nor  slide  into  the 
furrow  with  resultant  difficulties.  It 
makes  steering  easier,  and  while  it 
increases  the  pull  on  the  drawbar 
slightly,  it  actually  decreases  the 
power  used,  on  account  of  the  firmer 
footing.  The  chief  objection  to  a 
long  hitch  is  where  frequent  turns 
are  made,  as  in  orchard  and  vine- 
yard work;  but  on  straightaway 
plowing  the  long  hitch  makes  a  bet- 
ter job  with  no  increase  in  power 
used . 


WHY  NEW  TRACTORS  NEED  NEW 
OIL  FREQUENTLY. 

Castings  used  in  interior  parts  of 
tractors  are  cleaned  of  the  sand  used 
in  their  molds  not  only  by  rolling 
over  and  over  in  a  cast-iron  barrel 
with  flint  rocks,  but  also  by  use  of 
the  sand  blast.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  get  all  the  sand  and  scale  off  in 
those  ways.  When  the  castings  are 
put  to  work  In  the  crank  case  of  an 
engine,  the  constant  vibration,  the 
shock  of  explosions,  and  the  repeated 
expansion  and  contraction  work  them 
loose.  They  drop  into  the  oil,  and, 
being  harder  than  the  cylinder  walls, 
will  dig  big  scores  if  they  happen  to 
get  between  the  pistons  and  walls. 
It  is  on  account  of  this  scaling  and 
dropping  of  molders'  sand  that  the 
oil  should  be  removed  every  day 
from  the  crank  case  of  a  new  trac- 
tor. It  may  be  strained  through 
several  thicknesses  of  cheesecloth 
after  settling  a  day  or  two  and  used 
repeatedly.  Of  course,  this  is  in 
addition  to  the  extra  need  of  oil  on 
new  tractors  due  to  the  rubbing  sur- 
faces not  having  been  worn  precisely 
smooth  and  therefore  causing  greater 
friction  than  after  they  have  been  in 
use  awhile. 


HORSE  TOOLS  FOR  TRACTORS. 

"Success  with  tractors  depends  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  kind  of  imple- 
ments used  with  them,"  said  Prof. 
J.  B.  Davidson  in  a  lecture  at 
the  University  Farm  Tractor  Short 
Course,  November  21.  Horse  imple- 
ments have  not  generally  proved 
highly  satisfactory,  though  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  may  not 
always  justify  the  expense  of  spe- 
cially built  tractor  implements  until 
the  horse  implements  are  worn  out. 

As  tractors  are  designed  to  save 
labor,  small  ones  need  implements 
which  can  be  operated  by  the  driver 
from  the  front  end  rather  than  from 
the  rear  as  with  horse-drawn  im- 
plements. If  an  extra  man  is.  re- 
quired to  tend  them,  the  labor- 
saving  purpose  of  the  tractor  is  de- 
feated. With  larger  tractors  enough 
plows  are  used  to  justify  the  ex- 
pense of  a  special  man  'to  attend  to 
them.  Here  also  horse  implements 
are  not  satisfactory  because  they  are 
not  built  strong  enough  to  do  the 
better  work  which  a  tractor  is  ca- 
pable of  doing. 


PUMP  PERMITTED  COVER-CROP 
TO  ATTRACT  INSECTS. 

An  Oregon  vetch  cover-crop  in 
70  acres  of  bearing  prune  trees  in 
Sonoma  county  seemed  to  be  the 
reason  thrips  and  red  spider  did  not 
bother  that  orchard,  while  they  were 
thick  in  surrounding  orchards,  ac- 
cording to  H.  W.  Hosmer.  The  vetch 
was  planted  last  fall  after  the  first 
rain.  A  $5,000  pumping  plant  was 
installed  during  the  winter.  This 
permitted  Mr.  Hosmer  to  delav 
plowing  until  after  May  15.  While 
no  thrips  were  noticed  on  the  cover- 
crop,  search  was  made  for  them  in 
the  prune  blossoms,  but  none  were 
found.  Red  spider,  however,  be- 
came so  thick  on  the  cover-crop  that 
some  of  it  was  killed,  while  hardlv 
any  were  to  be  found  on  the  trees. 
G.  W.  Streeter,  also  of  Sonoma 
county,  found  tent,  caterpillars  far 
more  attracted  to  the  vetch  than  to 
the  trees. 


A  big  four-horse  drayage  truck 
got  stuck  recently  on  Market  street 
in  San  Francisco  because  the  horses 
could  not  get  secure  footing  on  the 
slippery  streets.  A  motor  truck 
came  along,  backed  up  against  the 
rear  end  of  the  horse  outfit  and  gave 
it  a  generous  start. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

What  about  the  potato  market? 
Read  these  facts  and  judge  for  your- 
self. The  normal  world  crop  is 
around  6,000,000,000  bushels,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  figures  we  have 
obtained.  Germany  has  normally 
produced  one-third  of  these,  but  she 
didn't  do  it  last  season.  Her  crop, 
however,  has  recently  been  largely 
used  for  alcohol  and  has  not  af- 
fected the  market  for  edible  pota- 
toes as  figures  would  indicate.  Euro- 
pean Russia  normally  produces  1,- 
000,000,000  bushels,  but  she  is  re- 
ported hungTy.  Austria-Hungary 
normally  produces  600,000.000  bush- 
els, but  she  didn't  do  it  last  season. 
France  normally  produces  half  a  bil- 
lion bushels,  but  her  women  had  to 
do  a  large  part  of  the  farm  work 
last  season.  Great  Britain  normally 
produces  300,000,000  bushels.  The 
United  States  is  credited  with  450,- 
000,000  bushels  in  the  same  set  of 
figures.  Last  season  the  United 
States  produced  390,101,000  bushels, 
a  decrease  of  52,435,000  from  the 
crop  of  1917,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  The 
principal  producing  States  are  Maine, 
whose  22,400,000  bushel  crop  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  2.150,000 
bushels  over  last  year;  New  York, 
whose  1918  crop  is  estimated  at  33,- 
712,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  4,288,- 
000  bushels;  Pennsylvania,  whose 
23,180,000  bushels  are  6.352,000  less 
than  in  1917;  Michigan,  whose  crop 
decreased    7,350,000    bushels    to  a 
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1918  total  of  28,560,000;  Wisconsin, 
with  32,482,000  or  2,516,000  less 
than  last  year,  and  Minnesota,  whose 
crop  decreased  1,344,000  bushels  to 
a  total  of  32,2*6,000.  The  Califor- 
nia crop  is  now  estimated  at  12.- 
555,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  1,» 
345,000  bushels.  We  do  not  have  at 
hand  the  corresponding  figures  for 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
and  Colorado,  which  are  California's 
chief  competitors;  but  we  have  the 
following  information  balanced  up 
from  the  statements  of  potato  deal- 
ers: The  Idaho  crop  is  about  nor- 
mal; the  Oregon  crop  less  than  nor- 
mal; Washington  about  normal; 
Colorado  about  normal;  Nevada 
about  normal. 

POTATO  PRICKS. 

Potatoes  are  about  the  most 
"fluid"  produce  in  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  Mallory  E.  Enos  of  the  Ennls- 
Brown  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  potato 
dealers  on  the  Coast.  He  -meant  that 
whenever  the  price  in  one  locarUy 
gets  above  that  in  another  locality 
enough  to  more  than  pay  the  dif- 
ference in  freight  potatoes  would 
flow  to  the  high-priced  market  until 
its  prices  were  leveled  down. 

California  potato  prices  have  been 
higher  than  elsewhere,  and  perhaps 
justifiably  so  on  account  of  the  cost 
of  production.  This  is  rather  high 
for  two  reasons:  Our  yield  per  acre 
of  marketable  stock  averages  low, 
and  where  most  of  our  potatoes  are 
grown  they  are  the  chief  crop.  In 


TRACFORD 


$185-00 

F.  O.  B. 
r  San  Francisco 
Ideal  for  Vine- 
yards. At  a  small 
cost  you  can  cut 
your  Ford  down 
to  3  feet  wide  and 
shorten  to  48-in. 
wheelbase,  for  8- 
ft.  row  vineyards. 
Will  do  as  much 
work  in  a  day  as 
two  two  -  horse 
teams. 


inverting  any  Non-floattng  axle  automobile  into  an  economical 
or  horse-power  Tractor. 


$185-00 

F.  O.  B. 
San  Francisco 


Ideal  for  Or- 
chards. Will  pull 
any  implement 
that  four  horses 
can  successfully 
handle.  The  most 
economical  imple- 
ment made  for 
the  farm. 


Beginning  theThird  Year.  TRACFORDS  Everywhere. 
Every  User  a  Satisfied  Owner.  Immediate  Deliveries.  Com- 
plete with  Large  Cooling  and  Five  Roller  Pinions. 


HOW  MANY  ACRES  CAN  BE  PLOWED  WITH 
THE  TRACFORD  IN  A  WORKING  DAY  OF 
TEN  HOURS? 

This  depends  upon  the  width  of  cut.  Pulling  a 
two-bottom,  twelve-inch  plow,  from  four  to  five 
acres  a  day  can  be  plowed. 


WHAT   IS  THE 
TRACFORD? 


WORKING   LIFE   OF  THE 


It  is  practically  indestructible.  The  side  members 
are  constructed  of  four-inch  channel  steel.  The 
wheels  of  the  TRACFORD  run  on  a  one  and  fifteen- 
sixteenths-inch  solid  steel  dead  axle,  which  carries 
the  entire  weight  of  the  Ford,  and  to  which  the  Ford 
frame  is  bolted.  The  Tracford  wheel  has  a  ten- 
inch  face,  equipped  with  angle  iron  lugs  for  field 
work,  and  is  fitted  with  large  grease  cups,  which 
thoroughly  lubricate  wheel,  bearing  and  axle,  suf- 
ficient for  a  full  day's  work. 


IS  THE  CAR  RUN  ON  LOW  GEAR  WHILE 
WORKING? 

Never.  It  is  run  exactly  as  on  the  road.  Low 
gear  is  reserved  entirely  for  starting  and  for  making 
unusual  pulls  of  short  duration.  Wherever  we  say 
that  the  TRACFORD  will  do  this  work  and  that 
work,  we  mean  that  it  will  do  it  on  HIGH  GEAR. 
Any  attachment  which  necessitates  running  a  Ford 
car  on  low  gear  is  not  practical. 
HOW  MUCH  GASOLINE  WILL  THE  TRAC- 
FORD CONSUME? 

About  one  gallon  an  hour.    This  depends  on  the 
■work  that  is  being  done  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
Ford  car  to  which  the  TRACFORD  is  attached. 
HOW   MUCH    OIL   WILL   THE  TRACFORD 

REQUIRE? 

About  the  same  amount  per  hour  that  the  Ford 
to  which  the  TRACFORD  is  attached  will  require 
for  steady  road  work. 


Hughson  &  Merton,  Inc. 


Distributors 


77  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco 


Hnehson  &  Merton,  Inc., 

77  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Please  mall  n>e  circular  telling  all  about  the  Tracford. 


P.  O.  Box   B.  B. 
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the  Northwest  and  in  Colorado  pota- 
toes are  a  sort  of  side  line  on  many 
scattered  ranches,  often  fitting  into 
a  rotation,  so  their  demands  for 
labor  are  not  so  trying  on  the  gen- 
eral labor  situation  at  certain  sea- 
sons nor  so  expensive  as  in  special- 
ized potato  districts. 

Mr.  Enos  notes  that  several  hun- 
dred carloads  of  Idahoes  have  al- 
ready come  to  California  this  season, 
with  only  an  estimated  40  per  cent 
of  the  crop  moved.  These  are  Rural 
New  Yorkers  and  Netted  Gems  prin- 
cipally, and  because  of  their  boiling 
to  pieces  when  cooked  that  way  they 
do  not  seriously  conflict  with  Cali- 
fornia "River"  Burbanks,  which  do 
not  boil  to  pieces.  The  Colorado 
crop  of  Downing,  Brown  Beauty, 
Pearl,  Russett  Burbanks,  etc.,  is 
about  half  moved  already.  Nevadas 
are  just  starting  to  come,  but  the 
Washington  and  Oregon  Burbanks, 
being  later,  are  not  yet  moved  in 
any  quantity.  Oregon  sales  are  be- 
ing made  at  $1.25  to  $1.35  to  the 
growers  and  Nevada  potatoes  are 
bringing  as  high  as  $1.50  to  $1.60, 
according  to  a  large  buyer.  One 
dealer  remarks  with  some  feeling 
that  Northwestern  growers  are  stor- 
ing for  the  higher  prices  that  are 
expected  after  January  1,  but  that 
they  will  get  "bumped"  not  only  by 
lower  markets  but  also  by  rotting, 
shriveling,  freezing,  etc.,  in  storage. 
Mr.  Enos  believes  that  when  the 
Washington  and  Oregon  potatoes  do 
start  they  will  not  depress  Califor- 
nia markets  greatly  because  the  lat- 
ter are  now  at  rock  bottom,  the 
price  of  $2  per  cental  f.  o.  b.  ranch 
landings  being  very  close  to  the  cost 
of  production.  This  hope  might 
seem  to  be  justified  also  by  the  na- 
tional and  world  shortage  of  pota- 
toes this  year. 

WESTERN   QUALITY    IS  FINE. 

Whether  potatoes  will  spoil  in 
storage  to  any  extent  is  question- 
able, for  the  Western  crop  as  a 
whole  is  of  exceptionally  fine  qual- 
ity and  freedom  from  disease.  Idaho 
storage  is  generally  in  frost-proof 
cellars.  Washington  potatoes  are 
stored  largely  in  pits.  Oregon  grow- 
ers store  in  the  dry  and  California 
delta  growers  may  safely  leave  their 
potatoes  in  the  ground  until  New 
Year's. 

DELTA  CROP  AND  CONDITIONS. 

As  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
delta  produces  most  of  the  Califor- 
nia crop,  Mr.  Enos'  observations  on 
its  condition  will  be  interesting. 
The  acreage  is  estimated  to  be  20 
per  cent  less  than  last  year.  The 
yield  is  very  satisfactory  in  general, 
being  probably  10  per  cent  better 
on  the  new  lands  than  last  year  and 
about  the  same  as  last  year  on  the 
old  lands.  "New  lands"  are  defined 
as  those  which  have  been  reclaimed 
within  six  or  eight  years  and  prop- 
erly rotated  with  other  crops.  Their 
yield  is  averaged  at  about  160  sacks 
per  acre.  Seventy-five  sacks  is  a 
good  average  on  the  old  soil,  and 
the  quality  is  not  so  good  where 
potatoes  have  been  grown  many 
years  in  succession.  About  half  of 
the  acreage  this  year  is  on  "new 
land."  The  loss  by  fall  rains  has 
been  only  nominal,  and  there  is  very 
little  disease  in  the  present  crop. 
The  only  serious  disease  has  been 
the  wilt,  which  has  already  devel- 
oped in  "leaky"  potatoes  and  they 
have  been  sorted  out.  About  half 
of  the  crop  has  been  dug,  and  most 
of  the  rest  will  be  out  of  the  ground 
by  New  Year's. 

POWER  NOTES. 

All  war-time  restrictions  and  reg- 
ulations regarding  highway  building 
were  removed  November  14  by  the 
U.  S.  Highways  Council.  Better 
roads  and  more  of  them  mean  more 
motor  trucks  and  automobiles,  which 
mean  quicker  transportation  of 
freight  and  people. 

The  C.  L.  Best  Gas  Tractor  Co. 
has  recently  appointed  new  dealers 
for  its  Sacramento  territory  north 
of  San  Joaquin  county.  They  are 
M.  K.  Grant  and  Chas.  H.  Manning, 
both  long  identified  with  the  Best 
company.  They  report  the  sale  of 
about  ten  75s  and  twenty  40s  since 
the  new  arrangement  went  into 
effect. 


Samson 


TRACTORS 


TRACTORS 


Tractor 


Model  S-25 


Simplicity,  dominant  feature  of  the  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRAC- 
TOR, goes  hand  in  hand  with  efficiency.  Correct  design  and  few  and  ac- 
cessible working  parts  assure  low  up-keep  cost  and  long  life  to  the  GMC 
SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR. 

Thousands  of  owners  testify  that  where  the  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP 
TRACTOR  goes  the  farmer's  trouble  ceases.  This  is  its  record  for  nearly 
two  decades  of  trying  service  here  and  in  far  corners  of  the  earth. 

Mere  youths  are  successful  operators  of  the  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP 
TRACTOR,  and  in  the  emergency,  even  women  have  proved  equal  to  the 
task. 

The  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  performs  tasks  requiring 
the  power  of  ten  horses  and  does  the  work  better,  faster  and  cheaper  than  any 
other  power.  It  is  also  adapted  for  many  farm  labors  for  which  horses  are 
unsuited. 

The  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  is  simplicity  itself. 
Further  information  is  furnished  by  our  illustrated  booklet,  Better  Farming. 

Samson  Sieve-Grip  Tractor  Company 


DIVISION  OF 


GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The  KILLEFER 

AUTOMATIC 

Double-Disc  Harrow 


Automatically 
Straightened 

The  small  cut  shows  the 
Automatic  Double  -  Disc 
Harrow,  automatically 
straightened.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  tractor  is 
backed  up  until  the  hook 
on  the  draw  chains  can 
be  placed  in  the  hole  on 
the  front  end  of  the  ad- 
justing swivel;  then,  by 
going  ahead  about  18 
inches,  the  disc  is  drawn 
straight.  To  set  for  work- 
ing position  again,  pull 
out  the  hook  and  go 
ahead.  This  can  all  be 
done  by  the  driver  from 
the  seat  of  most  tractors. 


Without  A  Doubt 


this  is  the  most  important  development  to  be  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  farm  tools  to  date.    This  is  the  only 
Automatic  Double-Disc  Harrow  on  the  market.  It  was  designed 
and  built  in  our  own  shops,  completely;  we  are,  therefore,  the 
originators  and  have  it  fully  covered  by  patents.    In  the  development 
of  this,  our  latest  triumph  in  Disc  Harrows,  we  have  not  only  maintained 
the  great  strength  and  durability  as  originally  designed,  but  have  added  two 
additional  most  valuable  features,  namely,  our  Automatic  Shifting  Device;  controlled  by  the  oper- 
ator from  the  seat  of  his  tractor,  and  a  greater  flexibility,  so  desirable  in  a  tractor  Disc  Harrow, 
but  not  found  in  other  makes. 

This  Harrow  is  built  in  all  sizes  from  5  to  12  feet,  inclusive. 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave.     box  156  Arcane  p.  o.      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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TRAP  FURS 

^ MAKE  BIG  MONEY 


Free  illustrated  book  tells  how* 

BIG  DEMAND  IN  DENVER  | 


for  all  your  western  raw  furs—  _ 
Coyotes.  Skunks,  Muskrats,  ■ 
Wildcats  bring:  bin  money  here.  ■ 
Denver  closest  and  best  market 
on  earth  for  Western  Trappers 
and  Fur  Shippers.  STEPHENS 
of  Denver  it  the  Urgci 
buyer  of  Western  Raw  rU 


t  excluai  _ 
ip  the  world 

charges  no  commission—saves  you 

BOe  to  $10  on  express  or  parcel  post,  sr.d 
get  your  mem**  beck  2  to  10  days  quicker. 
Every  shipment  personally  eroded  Baa 
priced  by  e  member  of  the  firm* 


Traps  at  Factory  Prices 

STEPHENS  sells  traps,  animal  baits 
and  all  trappers'  supplies  at  rock 
bottom  prices.     Write  today 
for  Big  Illustrated  Trap  Catalog, 
Trappers'  Guide.  Fur  Price  List, 
and  .Shipping  Tags  —  ALL  FREE.' 
E.  A.  STEPHENS  &  CO. 
172  Stephens  Bldg. 
Denver,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A 


If  you  don't  send  for  our  price 
list  we  are  both  losers,  because 
you  want  our  high  prices  and  we 
need  your  raw  furs. 

L.  BRIEFNER  &  SONS 

(Est.  1861) 
154  West  25th  St.,  New  York  City. 


What  Can  the  Farm  Bureau  Do  to  Enforce  Marketing  ? 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  H.  J.  Baade,  Farm  Advisor,  Napa 


The  fat  hog  auction  sale  con- 
ducted by  the  Napa  County  Farm 
Bureau  at  St.  Helena,  Saturday,  No- 
vember 16,  was  a  failure.  The  farm- 
ers lost  money  on  the  undertaking. 
It  appears  that  several  reasons  can 
be  given  for  such  an  unfortunate 
outcome.  First,  the  packers  failed 
to  send  buyers;  second,  the  market 
is  on  the  decline;  third,  the  wrong 
day  of  the  week  had  been  selected 
for  the  sale. 

The  first  condition  was  the  one 
most  feared  by  the  committee  in 
charge.  In  order  that  the  packers 
might  be  notified  in  ample  time,  the 
packing  concerns  operating  in  the 
San  Francisco  bay  region  were  writ- 
ten to  by  the  auction  sale  commit- 
tee, November  4.  They  were  told 
that  200  or  more  grain-fed  hogs 
would  be  offered  for  sale  on  Novem- 
ber 16  at  St.  Helena  and  each  firm 
was  invited  to  send  a  buyer.  On 
Wednesday,  November  13,  a  member 
of  the  livestock  committee  of  the  Food 
Administration  was  called  by  tele- 
phone. He  was  told  that  the  com- 
mittee felt  uneasy  as  to  the  buyers 
appearing  at  the  sale.  He  agreed  to 
take  the  matter  in  hand  and  notify 
the  packers  to  attend  the  sale.  Both 
letters  and  personal  solicitation  failed 
to  bring  the  buyers. 

The  declining  market  is  a  condi- 
tion for  which  no  one  is  to  be 
blamed.  We  are  all  glad  to  enjoy 
the  sunbeams  of  a  world  peace  and 
the  return  of  normal  conditions  with 
normal  prices. 

As  to  the  selection  of  Saturday  for 
the  day  of  this  sale:  Saturday  has 
been  the  day  of  many  of  the  success- 
ful sales  in  the  State.  It  is  conveni- 
ent for  the  farmer  and  a  satisfactory 
day  for  a  sale,  providing  buyers  are 
present.  If,  however,  buyers  are  ab- 
sent and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
ship  them,  Saturday  is  a  bad  day  to 
select.  The  Farm  Bureau  had  faith 
in  the  good  will  of  the  packers  and 
expected  them  to  send  buyers,  al- 
though a  local  buyer  stated  that  he 
knew  before  hand  the  sale  would  be 
a  failure.  How  he  knew  the  Farm 
Bureau  has  not  yet  discovered.  Had 
the  hogs  not  been  sold  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  ship.  They  would 
then  have  arrived  on  the  market  late 
Saturday  night.  To  hold  them  till 
Monday's  market  would  have  meant 
an  additional  expense,  and,  then, 
what  was  to  be  gained  by  such  pro- 
cedure? What  assurance  was  there 
that   the   market   would    not  have 


dropped  a  cent  or  two  by  that  time? 
Had  the  hogs  been  assembled  on  any 
day  but  Saturday,  the  farmers  would 
have  taken  a  chance  at  shipping  in 
in  place  of  selling  at  the  price  they 
did. 

We  find  that  some  farmers  who 
had  previously  been  offered  16c  were 
obliged  to  take  13c.  In  fact,  the  one 
buyer  who  by  chance  attended  the 
sale  and  bought  most  of  the  hogs 
did  not  care  to  take  some  animals 
at  any  price. 

These  results  will  no  doubt  mean 
no  more  fat  hog  sales  in  Napa 
county.  The  object  of  this  sale  was 
to  group  and  grade  hogs  so  as  to 
enable  the  farmer  to  sell  in  quantity 
a  superior  product. 

The  result  Is  that  packers,  with 
the  monopoly  of  buying  in  their 
hands,  refused  to  co-operate.  The 
farmer  had  acted  in  good  faith,  the 
packers  ignored  him.  The  farmer 
had  fed  expensive  grain  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Government's  request 
for  more  and  better  pork.  Could  the 
farmer  sell  direct  to  the  Government 
all  would  be  well.  Why  this  pres- 
ent system,  whereby  the  producer  is 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  packer 
to  dispose  of  his  livestock?  The 
packer  always  takes  his  toll  regard- 
less of  conditions,  but  what  about  the 
producer?  The  Federal  Trade  commis- 
sion has  made  certain  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  control  of  the 
situation.  To  counteract  these  rec- 
ommendations the  various  packers 
are  spending  enormous  sums  of 
money  in  advertising  and  printing 
to  accomplish  what  may  be  called 
"educating  the  public."  Hardly  a 
day  passes  but  brings  some  of  their 
printed  material  to  my  desk.  All  of 
it  is  skillfully  prepared;  but  what 
will  it  profit  them  if,  after  their 
"educational  process,"  they  treat  the 
farmer  as  they  did  at  the  St.  Helena 
sale?  Co-operation  in  California  did 
not  get  a  setback  at  this  sale.  We 
hope  that  the  day  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  on  the  list  of  Califor- 
nia's marketing  associations  will  be 
found  an  association  for  the  live- 
stock producers.  One  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  the  packer  come  to 
terms  or  eliminate  him. 

WHAT  CAN  A  BROADER  EFFORT  DO? 

[In  the  foregoing  detailed  account 
of  a  local  failure  Mr.  Baade  clearly 
shows  the  need  of  something  more 
than  local  effort.    No  local  associa- 


tion can  compel  buyers  to  attend 
their  sales  nor  do  much  of  anything 
else  if  they  conclude  not  to  buy.  As 
Mr.  Baade  suggests  in  closing,  some- 
thing much  broader  and  stronger 
must  be  done.  What  it  is  we  do  not 
know  at  the  moment  and  therefore 
cannot  make  any  concrete  sugges- 
tion. It  is,  however,  a  good  time  to 
consider  carefully  the  greater  prop- 
osition of  the  affiliated  Farm  Bureaus 
which  we  have  just  received  from 
the  Kern  County  Farm  Bureau 
Monthly] : 

For  some  time  there  had  been  a 
feeling  that  greater  progress  would 
ensue  and  increased  efficiency  be  at- 
tained through  the  union  of  the  mar- 
keting departments  of  the  County 
Farm  Bureaus  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Further- 
more, the  need  had  become  apparent 
for  a  larger  and  stronger  organiza- 
tion, which  would  be  in  a  position 
to  deal  with  the  large  packing  house 
firms  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis 
than  had  ever  been  possible  hereto- 
fore. 

The  first  definite  step  toward 
union  and  organization  was  .taken  on 
August  30,  1918,  when  delegates 
from  Kern,  Tulare,  Kings.  Fresno 
and  Madera  counties,  representing 
the  marketing  and  auction  sales  com- 
mittees of  their  respective  County 
Farm  Bureaus,  gathered  together  in 
conference  in  Delano.  The  plans 
formulated  at  this  meeting  were 
again  taken  up  in  a  second  confer- 
ence held  at  Hanford  on  September 
14.  The  outcome  of  an  all-day  ses- 
sion was  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  new  and  larger  organi- 
zation to  be  known  as  the  California 
Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Association. 
At  the  subsequent  meetings  of  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reaus in  Kern,  Tulare  and  Kings 
counties  the  action  of  the  conference 
was  ratified  and  a  director  appointed 
from  the  marketing  committee  in 
each  county  to  serve  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  new  association. 
Since  that  time  the  directors  of  the 
association  have  met  several  times 
in  Visalia.  which  was  selected  as 
the  official  headquarters.  A  man- 
ager and  secretary-treasurer  have 
been  appointed  and  a  bank  selected 
as  the  depository  of  the  association's 
funds.  The  organization  is  in  active 
operation  and  not  only  conducts  the 
sales  but.  when  need  arises,  bids  in 
the  hogs  and  ships  for  the  protection 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT   LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parte  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

lfim  ?  -   Re    M>.ln  M  I  ...   Anrelre.  Cal 


J.  Henry  Mover  has  recently  pur- 
chased from  William  Hunter,  Free- 
man, Ontario,  Canada,  the  imported 
yearling  Ayrshire  bull,  Holehouse 
Secretary,  to  head  his  herd  at  Wat- 
sonville.  He  is  sired  by  Netherton 
Viceroy  and  out  of  Holehouse  Nancy 
6th,  with  a  Scottish  record  of  11,370 
pounds  milk  testing  3.87  per  cent. 
His  paternal  grandsire  is  Brae  Ris- 
ing Star,  champion  of  Scotland  for 
three  years.  Canadian  authorities 
state  that  this  young  bull  is  one  of 
the  best  that  ever  left  Scotland. 


The  Greatest  Auction  Sale 


:EVER  HELD  WEST  OF  CHICAGO: 


Tagus  Ranch,  Tulare.  Cal.   :   December,  10, 11, 12, 13, 1918 


200  Registered  Duroc-Jersey  Sows,  Gilts,  Boars. 
200  High  Grade  Angus  Breeding  Cows. 
15  Registered  Aberdeen  Angus  Bulls. 
100  High  Grade  Shorthorn  Breeding  Cows. 

3  Shorthorn  Bulls. 
90  Registered  Holstein  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls. 
100  High  Grade  Brood  Mares,  Work  Horses  and 
Mules. 


14  Registered  Percheron  Mares. 
13  Registered  Percheron  Stallions. 
3  Registered  Belgian  Mares. 
3  Registered  Belgian  Stallions. 
5  15-35  Sandusky  Tractors. 
2  Bull  Tractors. 
$50,000.00  Worth  of  High  Class  Implements  and 
Equipment. 


The  Live  Stock 

Tho  90  registered  Holsteins  are  headed 
by  KING  SAPIE  VALE  ROSE,  by  King 
Korndyke  Sadie  Vale  and  out  of  a  27  98 
lb.  daughter  of  a  32  lb  cow.  There  are 
many  good  record  cows  in  the  herd,  in- 
cluding two  26  lb.  3-year-olds.  Every 
animal  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder. 

The  beef  cows  are  literally  tho  selection 
from  thousands  of  head  that  have  been  in 
the  Tagus  herds  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  Angus  herd  had  an  85  por  cent  calving 
record  last  year  and  not  a  single  death 
from  disease. 

The  Dnroc-.Terseys  are  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia's Defender.  Junior  Champion  at 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition, 
and  all  of  the  younger  animals  in  the  herd 
are  his  get. 

The  Horses  range  from  high  class  regis- 
tered animals  to  high  grade  brood  mares 
and  work  stock,  mostly  young,  desirable 
animals  with  quality  and  substance. 

Auctioneers: 
Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades 
Harold  It.  Rhoades 
Los  Angeles,  Col. 


We  Will  Lease 

in  tracts  of  30  acres  and  upon  liberal 
terms  to 

8CCCES8FCL  AND  RESPONSIBLE 
PARTIES 

The  entire 
TAGUS  RANCH 
The  richest  —  Most  productive  —  Best 
watered  and  equipped 
6000  ACRE  RANCH 
In  California. 
Located    In    Tulare  County — 5  miles 
north  of  city  of  Tulare— On  the  main 
cement  State  Highway. 
Apply  to 
PACIFIC  STATES  CORPORATION 
(Owners) 

At  Office  P.  O.  Box  D, 

on  ranch  or  write  Tulare.  Cal. 


The  Implements 

All  implements  and  equipment  on  Tagus 
Ranch  are  strictly  modern  and  mostly  of 
comparatively  recent  purchase.  Quality 
and  utility  have  been  the  keynote  in  pur- 
chasing, and  all  equipment  is  in  good  con- 
dition, some  of  it  perfectly,  new  and  un- 
used, still  in  the  original  crates  and  cases 
in  which  it  came  from  the  jobbers  or 
manufacturers.  The  list  includes  many 
first-class  implements  that  are  now  out 
of  stock  with  dealers  and  cannot  be  bought 
new  at  any  price.  Every  implement  goes 
absolutely  without  reserve  or  limit,  as  does 
everything  else  in  this  sale,  for  the  entire 
ranch  will  be  leased. 


PACIFIC 

Tagu 


OWNERS 

STATES  CORPORATION 

I    Ranch,   Box   D.  Tulare,  Cal. 


CATALOGUES  IN  PREPARATION,  WRITE 
TO  THE  SALES  MANAGER. 

Sules  Manager: 

C.  L.  HUGHES, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
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your  hogs 

Sour  grain  in  troughs  causes  digestive  disorders  and 
scours.  Sanitary  troughs  and  surroundings  prevent 
worms  and  disease.  Calco  Troughs  are  absolutely  sani- 
tary— are  made  of  Armco  rust-resisting  iron,  with  smooth 
metal  sides  and  round  bottoms.  Every  particle  of  feed  is 
used — none  left  to  sour.  They  are  light,  durable  and 
economical. 

Order  by  Mail  Today 

The  following  are  popular  sizes  and 
will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  your  check 
or  money  order: — 


Size. 

10^-inch 
10^-inch 
14  -inch 
14  -inch 


Depth. 
5ffc-inch 
5ffe-inch 
7 -re -inch 
7iVinch 


Length. 
40-inch 
60-inch 
24-inch 
60-inch 


Price. 
$3.70 
4.50 
4.55 
6.55 


KEEP 
YOU  R 
HOGS 
HEALTHY 


Other  models  from  24  to  120  inches  in 
length  from  $2.50  up.  Order  now. 


California.  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


Lcs  Ajureles 
417   Leroy  street 


Berkeley 
406  Parker  street 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshires 

FOR  SALE. 

Brood  Sows,  litters  at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts. 
Best  families. 

Finest  individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 
Call  or  write. 

Address  F.  V.  GORDON  or  P.  A.  LANGDON,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Ferris 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 

LAKEPORT  CALIFORNIA 

We  have  sold  all  our  young  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  March  delivery. 
Highlander,  the  51.000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 

CHESTER  WHITES 

SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE,    601    BALBOA  BLDG. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

El  Dorado  Cocoa  nut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding:  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Grealest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


of  the  farmers,  as  has  been  the  case 
several  times  recently. 

The  Farm  Bureaus  in  many  other 
counties  of  the  State  are  taking  steps 
to  get  started  with  auction  sales, 
and,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  it  is  ex- 
pected they  will  come  into  the  as- 
sociation. Fresno  and  Madera  are 
already  arranging  to  do  so.  The 
California  Farm  Bureau  Marketing 
Association  is  just  in  its  beginning, 
but  hopes  to  do  much  to  assist  the 
farmer  to  market  his  products  to 
better  advantage.  In  the  event  that 
satisfactory  and  fair  prices  cannot 
be  secured  from  the  buyers  in  this 
State,  the  association  may  even  un- 
dertake to  ship  fat  hogs  by  the  train- 
load  to  Eastern  or  Northern  markets. 

In  union  there  is  strength.  As  the 
association  grows  and  as  more  county 
Farm  Bureaus  affiliate  themselves 
with  it,  new  lines  of  business  in 
marketing  and  purchasing  will  be 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer.  Every  Farm  Bureau  mem- 
ber should  realize  that  the  Califor- 
nia Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Associa- 
tion is  his  organization,  as  it  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Farm  Bureau  itself. 
The  success  of  this  marketing  move- 
ment will  depend  upon  the  farmers' 
backing  and  support. 

The  officers  of  the  California  Farm 
Bureau  Marketing  Association  are  as 
follows:  H.  G.  Hull  of  Wasco,  presi- 
dent and  director  representing  the 
Kern  County  Farm  Bureau;  W.  J. 
Fulgham  of  Visalia,  vice-president 
and  director  representing  the  Tulare 
County  Farm  Bureau,  and  Roy  M. 
Filcher  of  Corcoran,  director  repre- 
senting the  Kings  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. The  manager  and  secretary- 
treasurer  is  D.  H.  Bitner  of  Bakers- 
field,  already  well  known  to  the 
farmers  of  this  county  as  business 
manager  of  the  marketing  depart- 
ment of  the  Kern  County  Farm 
Bureau. 


LIKES  HIS  MILKING  MACHINE. 

The  problem  of  milking  4  2  cows 
does  not  worry  D.  O.  Mills  of  Mon- 
terey county.  He  bought  a  milk- 
ing machine  last  summer  and  em- 
ployed B.  H.  Dreyer  to  operate  it. 
Mr.  Dreyer  is  enthusiastic  in  tell- 
ing how  much  of  a  labor  saver  it  is 
for  a  man  who  uses  it  intelligently. 


Grand  Champion 

BERKSHIRES 


hit 

■  \1 


AMES  RIVAL  70TH 

We  have  in  our  herd  the  Grand  Champion 
Boar.  Grand  Champion  Sow  and  First  Prize 
^penior  Herd  at  State  Fair. 

■"orty-three  litters  this  year  averaged  ten  to 
'the  litter.  Let  us  bupply  you  with  founda- 
tion  sows  and  boars  to  head  your  herd. 

JAMES  MILLS  CO. 

Hamilton  City  :  :  California 
SWEETWATER  DUROCS 

California's  Most  Popular  Big  Type  Sire. 

|  GREAT  MODEL  1 

L  (By  Great  Wonder  and  Model  Lady  4th  > 
M.C.Allen      Winsor  Ranch.  Peters-Lamson 
R.M.Allen   Bonita  San  Diego.  Co.    and  Walker 


I  AMWURI  HS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Ij»reesl   Herd  In  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stook   and   Weanlings  of  both  aexe* 
■*nre  to  please. 
SWINE LAND  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pearnon.  Prop.  Woodland.  CmL 


Heifers  are  more  easily  broken  to 
milk  than  by  hand,  the  cows  stand 
fine,  and  no  garget  has  developed. 
Success  depends  on  the  man  and  on 
the  cleaning,  says  Mr.  Dreyer.  He 
operates  one  unit,  milking  two  cows 
at  once,  stripping  them  afterward, 
and  getting  through  with  42  cows  in 
two  hours.  After  milking,  he  drops 
the  cups  into  fresh  water,  which  is 
drawn  through  the  entire  unit.  They 
are  left  in  clean  water  over  night. 
Following  similar  rinsing  after  the 
morning  milking,  the  outfit  is 
cleaned  out  with  a  brush  and  warm 
water,  not  using  hot  water  on  ac- 
count of  its  effect  on  the  rubber.  It 
is  left  all  day  in  a  disinfectant  so- 
lution. Only  once  per  week  is  it 
taken  entirely  apart  for  cleaning. 


WOMEN   MAKE   GOOD   AS  COW 
TESTERS. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Recently  in  our  livestock  notes  we 
stated  that  five  women  cow  testers 
had  been  appointed  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Since  then,  on 
account  of  the  shortage  of  male  test- 
ers, more  women  have  been  employed 
and  now  there  are  27,  who,  accord- 
ing to  all  reports,  not  only  have  done 
satisfactory  work  but  have  achieved 
results  above  the  average. 

Considering  that  the  testers  get 
free  board  and  lodging,  the  pay  is 
thought  satisfactory.  The  women  are 
paid  the  same  as  the  men  and  re- 
ceive from  $50  to  $75  a  month,  be- 
sides board  and  lodging.  Convey- 
ance to  the  next  farm  is  furnished 
in  some  associations,  while  in  others 
the  tester  provides  her  own  convey- 
ance and  the  farmers  furnish  free 
stable  room  and  feed  for  her  horse. 
To  keep  the  work  on  a  satisfactory 
basis  women  must  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  same  pay  as  the  men  for 
the  same  work.  Occasionally  there 
may  be  an  association  in  which  it 
would  not  be  advisable  for  a  woman 
to  work,  but  if  such  is  the  case  the 
fault  is  with  the  association  and  not 
with  the  woman  cow  tester. 

The  work  does  not  require  great 
physical  strength.  It  does  demand 
some  training,  but  this  is  easily  ac- 
quired by  women,  and.  even  though 
with  the  demobilization  of  the  army 
many  male  testers  will  be  available 
for  their  old  line  of  work,  it  is  quite 
probable  that,  because  women  testers 
have  done  so  well,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  employed. 


LATEST  ON  THE  FAIRS. 

The  Liberty  Fair  at  Los  Angeles 
will  open  two  days  after  the  influ- 
enza ban  is  removed.  The  fair  au- 
thorities are  daily  expecting  such 
action  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  gates  will  be 
thrown  open  during  the  early  part 
of  the  first  week  in  December.  Many 
fine  exhibits  are  already  on  the 
grounds,  and  a  great  show  will 
surely  be  pulled  off  in  spite  of  the 
several  unavoidable  postponements. 

The  Pacific  International  Livestock 
Show,  which  was  to  have  been  held 
at  Portland,  has  been  called  off  en- 
tirely, except  the  fat  stock  classes 
and  sales,  which  will  be  held  as 
announced. 

The  Northwest  Livestock  Show, 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  has  been  postponed  indefi- 
nitely. 


There  was  an  old  woman 

Who  lived  in  a  shoe; 
She  had  so  many  children 

She  didn't  know  what  to  do; 
So  she  gave  them  some  pigs 

And  bade  them  "raise  more" 
And  they  all  made  a  fortune 

And  helped  win  the  war. 


The  Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Com- 
pany, Waukegan,  111.,  is  establish- 
ing a  research  and  educational  bu- 
reau and  will  co-operate  with  pri- 
vate individuals,  State  or  Govern- 
ment agencies  whose  object  is  that 
of  more  and  better  livestock.  The 
work,  which  will  be  in  charge  of 
Prof.  R.  E.  Caldwell,  formerly  chief 
of  the  Department  of  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry, Purdue  University,  will  be 
to  investigate  all  problems  relative 
to  the  feeding  of  young  farm  ani- 
mals,   and    Prof.    Caldwell  assures 


farmers  that  his  work  will  not  in 
any  way  be  tainted  with  personal  or 
commercial  ambition.  There  will  be 
no  charge  for  the  service,  and  farm- 


ers everywhere  in  the  United  States 
are  urged  to  put  their  feeding  prob- 
lems up  to  Professor  Caldwell  for 
solution. 
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Get  the  Last  Drop  of  Milk 

[Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press  by  B.  H.  Whitten.] 


A  young  milker  was  particularly 
anxious  to  win  promotion  and  be 
allowed  to  milk  a  string  of  cows  on 
official  test.  He  worked  hard  and 
faithfully  to  make  his  string  pro- 
duce heavily  and  test  highly,  but  the 
milk  sheet  showed  that  his  cows 
were  decreasing  more  rapidly  in  milk 
flow  than  those  in  other  strings,  and 
the  Babcock  tester  gave  them  a 
lower  percentage  of  butterfat. 

One  morning,  just  as  he  was  at 
the  point  of  discouragement,  the  su- 
perintendent handed  him  a  pint  bot- 
tle and  asked  him  to  fill  it  from  the 
heifer  he  was  milking,  taking  equal 
portions  from  each  quarter.  Just 
as  he  was  finishing  the  milking  of 
that  heifer  the  superintendent  ap- 
peared with  another  pint  bottle  and 
a  similar  request.  The  milker  said 
that  he  had  milked  the  heifer  clean, 
and  protested  that  no  more  milk 
could  be  secured  from  her.  But  the 
superintendent  insisted,  and  finally 
the  attempt  was  successfully  made. 

Later  the  two  samples  were  tested 
and  the  milker  was  amazed  to  find 
that  the  first  sample  tested  only  2.3 
per  cent  while  the  second  tested  an 
even  15  per  cent.  The  demonstra- 
tion proved  to  be  the  necessary  les- 
son to  this  ambitious  worker,  and 
from  that  day  on  he  was  the  best 
milker  on  the  ranch.  His  cows  al- 
ways tested  highest  and  milked  most 
persistently  because  he  had  learned 
how  to  add  to  each  milking  of  every 
cow  a  pint  of  milk,  creamy  in  rich- 
ness. And  the  method  of  securing 
it  exercised,  stimulated  and  devel- 
oped the  milk-making  glands. 

SKIM  A  RICH  CREAM. 

On  other  farms  a  great  deal  of  the 
profit  from  dairying  is  lost  because 
the  one  who  does  the  separating 
skims  a  cream  low  in  butterfat. 
There  is  a  strong  notion  which  pre- 
vails among  many  dairymen  that  it 
is  more  profitable  for  them  to  make 
a  cream  testing,  say,  20  to  30  per 
cent  rather  than  35  to  45  per  cent. 
But  they  are  utterly  wrong,  and  for 
two  important  reasons:  First,  the 
low  testing  cream  robs  them  of  a 
large  amount  of  skim  milk;  second, 
rich  cream  keeps  sweet  much  longer. 

Creameries  pay  not  for  the  actual 
weight  of  cream  but  for  the  butter- 
fat it  contains.  And  here  is  the  way 
it  works  out:  296  pounds  of  cream 
testing  35  per  cent  contain  as  many 
pounds  of  butterfat  as  500  pounds  of 
cream  testing  20  per  cent.  And  the 
35  per  cent  cream  saves  214  pounds 
of  skim  milk,  worth  at  present  prices 
about  $1.60  for  feeding  calves,  hogs 
or  chickens. 

So  set  the  separator  to  skim  at 
from  35  to  45  per  cent.  A  simple 
turn  of  the  screw  will  put  many  dol- 
lars into  your  pocket. 

PREVENT  SEPARATOR  LOSSES. 

Are  you  keeping  a  cream  thief  in 
your  dairy?  In  an  investigation  of 
170  separators  it  was  found  that  one 
out  of  every  five  was  wasting  valu- 
able butterfat.  When  skim  milk  has 
a  fat  content  above  .02  per  cent,  the 
•separator  is  a, cream  thief.  If  you 
are  not  sure  about  your  separator, 
send  a  sample  of  the  skim  milk  to 
your  creamery  or  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Berkeley  and  have  it 
tested.  Don't  think  that  you  can 
tell  by  eye;  the  cream  thief  will  fool 
you.  An  accurate  test  is  the  only 
safe  way. 

WHY  CREAM  TESTS  VARY. 

Why  does  the  cream  test  jump 
from  28  per  cent  one  time  to  36  the 
next,  and  then  drop  to  24  the  next 
time,  when  apparently  conditions  are 
the  same  from  day  to  day? 

There  are  several  different  factors 
which  may  cause  these  variations, 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  cream 
screw  is  an  important  one.  Often 
these  screws  are  so  loose  that  they 
may   be   unintentionally   moved  in 


washing  or'  handling.  Find  out  just 
where  a  screw  should  be  set  to  skim 
cream  testing  from  35  to  45  per 
cent,  as  you  may  prefer,  and  then 
mark  the  position  of  the  screw  by 
scratching  the  metal,  so  you  will 
notice  if  the  screw  is  accidentally 
moved. 

The  speed  of  the  separator  is  an- 
other important  factor.  Each  make 
is  designed  to  do  its  best  work  at 
a  certain  speed,  and  the  instructions 
furnished  by  the  makers  should  be 
carefully  followed.  The  only  reli- 
able way  to  maintain  the  proper 
speed  is  to  count  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  crank  by  the 
watch. 

An  investigation  on  a  number  of 
farms  disclosed  the  fact  that  19  out 
of  20  separators  lose  fat  in  the  skim 
milk  because  they  are  run  too  slow. 
The  average  loss  is  from  7  to  12 
pounds  of  fat  per  cow  per  year.  In 
a  herd  of  30  cows,  with  butterfat 
at,  say,  45c  this  amounts  to  from 
$84  to  $144  per  year — a  heavy  fine 
to  pay  for  failing  to  heed  the  di- 
rections accompanying  the  machine. 

Changing  the  rate  of  inflow  of 
whole  milk  without  a  change  of 
speed  will  cause  the  test  to  vary. 
Reducing  the  inflow  will  give  a 
high-testing  cream.  A  float  should 
always  be  used,  as  otherwise  the 
height  of  the  milk  in  the  supply  can 
will  affect  the  inflow. 

The  separator  should  be  securely 
fastened  to  a  solid  foundation,  for 
any  unsteadiness  of  the  separator 
bowl,  shaking  or  trembling,  affects 
the  amount  of  butterfat  in  cream, 
generally  lowering  it.  In  one  series 
of  tests  there  was  a  difference  of 
10.1  per  cent  in  the  average  percent- 
age of  fat  when  conditions  were  nor- 
mal and  when  the  bowls  were  run- 
ning unsteadily. 

The  temperature  of  the  milk  may 
affect  the  test.  Most  instructions 
state  that  the  temperature  should 
not  be  under  90  degrees,  and  that 
milk  should  be  separated  as  soon  as 
it  is  drawn.  But  often  this  is  im- 
practicable, and  it  has  been  found 
that  if  the  temperature  does  not  go 
below  70  or  80  degrees  there  is  lit- 
tle effect  on  separation.  But  when 
the  temperature  runs  much  below 
70  degrees  considerable  fat  is  lost  in 
the  skim  milk.  If  old  milk  is  to  be 
separated,  it  should  be  warmed  and 
stirred  so  that  the  cream  will  be 
well  mixed  with  the  milk. 

The  amount  of  water  or  skim  milk 
used  to  flush  the  bowl  at  the  end  of 
the  run  will  affect  the  cream  test, 
as  part  of  it  will  pass  into  the  cream. 
Only  a  quart  of  water  or  skim  milk 
added  to  50  pounds  of  30  per  cent 
cream  will  reduce  the  test  to  28.8 
per  cent.  Of  course,  the  smaller  the 
lot  of  cream  the  more  this  effect  is 
noticeable. 

Insecure  or  sloping  foundations, 
bowls  incorrectly  put  together,  out 
of  balance  or  at  the  wrong  height  in 
the  separator  frame,  bearings  worn 
or  out  of  adjustment,  lack  of  oil, 
poor  oil,  uneven  power — one  or  more 
of  these  may  cause  a  vibration  which 
will  mean  a  loss.  To  get  the  best 
results,  observe  the  following:  (1) 
Fasten  the  separator  securely  to  a 
solid  foundation;  (2)  oil  thoroughly 
before  each  running;  (3)  clean  well 
after  each  running;  (4)  set  screw 
to  skim  at  35  to  45  per  cent;  (5) 
feed  according  to  capacity;  (6)  run 
at  the  speed  for  which  it  is  ad- 
justed; (7)  separate  the  milk  soon 
after  it  is  drawn,  and,  if  possible, 
when  it  is.above  80  degrees. 

Breeders  of  Milking  Shorthorns 
will  be  delighted  over  the  new  rec- 
ord established  in  England  for  of- 
ferings of  this  breed.  The  average 
on  68  head  was  $1,062,  with  a  top 
of  $2,750.  Forty-four  cows  and  heif- 
ers averaged  $1,395. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Wood  tide  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
DCBOC-JERSEY  SWINE 


ORMONDALE  CO. 


R.  D.  No.  1 
REDWOOD    CITY.    CAI . 


Annual  Pacific  International 

SHORTHORN 
SALE! 

Auspices  of  Pacific  Northwest 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association 

Thursday,  December  12, 1918 


At  the 


Pacific  International  Livestock 
Show,  Portland,  Ore. 


TO  THE  PROSPECTIVE  BUYER  OF  CHOICE  SHORT- 
HORNS. THERE  WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  PUBLIC 
APPRAISAL  35  HEAD  OF  STRICTLY  CHOICE 
FEMALES  AND  15  HIGH  CLASS  BULLS,  SIRED  BY 
THE  BEST  BULLS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST.  CATA- 
LOGUES SENT  BY  APPLYING  TO 


FRANK  BROWN,  Sales  Manager 


CARLTON,  OREGON 


ROSELAWN  STOCK  FARM 

SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Ringleader,  by  Ringmaster,  three  times  Grand  Champion 

at  Chicago  International. 
Crescent  Dale,  by  Whitehall  Rosedale.  ' 
Roselawn  Champion,  by  Eastlawn  Champion. 

Roselawn  Champion,  the  Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion,  and 
his  dam, 

Mischief  E.  3rd,  Senior  and  Grand  Champion  at  the  California  State 
Fair  in  1918. 

We  have  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of  young  bulls,  reds  and  roans,  five 
ready  for  service  now  and  eight  more  will  be  ready  by  spring.  We 
can  also  spare  a  few  females. 

=====  A  VISIT  WILL  INTEREST  YOU.  ============= 


Roselawn  Stock  Farm 


Woodland,  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


LIVE  OAK.  CALirORNIA 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

Our  second  annual  sale  of  Shorthorns  will  take  place  in  January. 
Demand  is  very  good  for  Berkshires,  but  we  can  supply  your  wantn. 


Shorthorn  Bulls 

Four  Head — Two  to  three  years  old. 
Six  Head — Ten  to  twelve  months  old. 

BRIGHTON  FARM  HERDS. 
M.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  PERKINS,  CAL. 
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Polled  Herefords  to  Invade  the  Coast 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.] 


Polled  Herefords  will  make  their 
bow  before  a  California  audience 
next  April  when  an  offering  of  about 
30  head,  selected  from  the  leading 
herds  of  the  Corn  Belt,  will  be  sold 
at  the  University  Farm,  Davis,  at 
the  time  of  the  annual  gathering  of 
farmers  and  stockmen. 

This  will  be  a  quality  sale.  It  is 
in  the  hands  of  B.  O.  Gammon,  sec- 
retary of  the  Polled  Hereford  Asso- 
ciation, who  has  asked  breeders  to 
consign  animals  that  will  be  a  real 


advertisement  to  the  breed.  He  plans 
to  have  about  one-third  bulls  and 
two-thirds  females,  ranging  in  age 
from  12  to  20  months.  The  cattle 
will  be  assembled  at  some  central 
point  in  the  Middle  West  and  the 
cars  will  be  decorated  with  appro- 
priate advertising  matter  exploiting 
Polled  Herefords.  Circulars  will  be 
distributed  at  all  stopping  points  on 
the  way,  and  extensive  advertising 
will  be  done  in  this  State,  boosting 
the  breed  and  calling  attention  to 
the  sale. 


America's  Greatest  Farm  Auction  Sale 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  1 


The  four-day  sale  to  be  held  at  the 
Tagus  Ranch,  Tulare,  December  10 
to  13,  will  be  the  biggest  event  of 
its  kind  ever  held.  The  great  6000- 
acre  ranch  is  to  be  leased,  and  all  of 
the  livestock  and  equipment  must  be 
sold. 

The  offering  includes  all  the  fa- 
mous producers  and  prize  winners  in 
the  herds — animals  that  money  could 
not  buy  except  in  a  complete  dis- 
persal sale.  There  will  be  90  regis- 
tered Holsteins,  many  with  official 
records;  200  registered  Duroc-Jersey 


hogs;  15  registered  Aberdeen-Angus 
bulls;  200  high-grade  Polled  Angus 
cows;  3  Shorthorn  bulls;  100  high- 
grade  Shorthorn  cows;  33  registered 
Percheron  and  Belgian  stallions  and 
mares,  and  100  high-grade  draft 
horses  and  mules.  Also  there  will 
be  five  tractors  and  $50,000  worth 
of  high-class  implements  and  tools. 

Only  the  best  of  both  livestock  and 
implements  has  found  a  place  at 
Tagus  Ranch,  and  shrewd  buyers 
will  find  at  this  sale  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  investment  and  profit. 


Portland  Shorthorn  Sale 


[Written  for  Paclfle  Bnral  Press.] 


The  Shorthorn  sale  to  be  held  at 
Portland,  December  12,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Pacific  International 
Livestock  Show  should  attract  the 
attention  of  every  lover  of  the  noble 
red,  white  and  roans. 

The  consignments  are  from  the 
leading  breeders  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho,  and  include  a  very 
select  lot  of  breeding  cows  and  heif- 
ers, sired  by  world-renowned  bulls. 
Also  there  are  some  high-class  young 
bulls,  with  individual  merit  and 
breeding  combined,  that  should  prove 


exceptional  sires.  Frank  Brown, 
Carlton,  Ore.,  is  sales  manager. 


The  University  Farm  School  at 
Davis  will  give  a  short  course  in 
milking  machine  operating  from  De- 
cember 2  to  13.  Success  with  milk- 
ing machines  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  operator.  Machines  have  been 
in  daily  use  at  the  farm  school  for 
several  years,  and  this  course  should 
prove  a  most  practical  one.  At  the 
same  time  there  will  be  a  short 
course  in  cheese-making. 


Our  Aim  is  to  Encourage 
and  Assist  in  the 
Production  of  Beef 


SOUTHWEST 
CATTLE  LOAN 
COMPANY 


Jno.  L.  Knorpp,  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


915  Citizens  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles,  California 
Kansas  City,         -  Mo. 


SHORTHORN  BULLS  AND  COWS 

TOP  NOTCH  REGISTERED  SCOTCH  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

also  one  hundred  head  of  unregistered  Heifers. 

FINE  LOT  OF  REGISTERED  BULLS 

One  to  Three  Years  Old 

85  Unregistered  Purebred  Weanling  Bulls 
PAICINBS  RANCH 

RAICIINES,  CALIFORNIA 


Telephone  to  Paicines  Ranch  via  Ho]  lister. 

Take  train  to  Tres  Pinos,  where  motor  will  meet  yon. 

Train  leaves  S.  F.  6:10  a.  m.,  arrives  Tres  Pinos  10:30  a.  m. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE: 


607  Butler  Building 

Telephone  Garfield  391 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes  rerard- 
inr  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  Intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

Toyon  Farm  Association  of  Los 
Altos  and  the  Lewis  Company  of  San 
Jose  each  contributed  to  a  shipment 
of  registered  Holstein  bulls  -which 
was  made  to  Chili  during  the  past 
month. 

The  Holstetn  cow.  Plebe  Laura 
Ormsby  Vina,  purchased  by  the 
Bridgford  Company,  Knightsen,  at 
the  Vina  sale,  has  just  made  an  of- 
ficial record  of  32.76  lbs.  in  seven 
days  as  a  five-year-old. 

Burroughs  Bros.,  who  are  oper- 
ating a  certified  dairy  near  Santa 
Clara,  Santa  Clara  county,  have  re- 
ceived a  carlod  of  Holstein  cows  from 
the  Lewis  Company,  which  have  been 
shipped  from  its  Hollister  ranch. 

The  Lewis  Company  reports  the 
sale  of  the  young  hull,  Prince  Hen- 
gerveld  Skylark  Ormsby  to  William 
Fee  of  Santa  Clara  county.  This 
bull  is  an  excellent  individual,  son 
of  the  proven  sire,  Sir  Skylark  Orms- 
by Hengerveld. 

Stanislaus  Princess  Cleopatra,  the 
Holstein  cow  owned  by  Stalder  Bros, 
of  Rosamaine's  Rancho.  Riverside, 
has  twice  made  better  than  31  lbs. 
before  reaching  the  age  of  five  years. 
As  a  three-year-old  she  made  31.04 
lbs.  butter  from  513.9  lbs.  milk  and 
as  a  senior  four-year-old  she  made 
32.07  lbs.  butter  from  528.8  lbs. 
milk  in  seven  days. 

Frank  L.  Morris  of  A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons.  Woodland,  reports  that  Tilly 
Alcartra  is  now  milking  77  lbs.  or 
more  per  day.  She  will  complete 
her  year  January  10,  and  is  expected 
to  make  over  33,000  lbs  milk,  thus 
breaking  the  world's  record  for  the 
second  time.  She  will  average  30,- 
000  lbs.  milk  for  four  years  and  1100 
lbs.  butter  for  five  years. 

The  Bordens  have  permanently 
closed  their  condensed  milk  factory 
at  Elgin,  111.,  as  well  as  several  in 
New  York.  But  every  time  they 
close  one  in  the  East  they  open  a 
new  one  in  the  West — generally  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Eventually  this 
section  will  be  the  center  of  the  con- 
densed milk  industry.  Which,  of 
course,  will  promote  the  expansion  of 
the  dairy  business. 

W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare,  reports  that 
Mona  Fobes,  a  four-year-old  Hol- 
stein. has  made  a  record  of  26.61 
lbs.  butter  from  523.4  lbs.  milk  in 
seven  days.  Trout  Brook  Pontiac 
Starin.  a  five-year-old,  has  made 
26.51  lbs.  from  553.3  lbs.  milk.  Both 
are  beinp  continued  on  30-day  test. 
Pauline  Soldine  3rd.  with  a  record 
of  27.70  lbs.  as  a  three-year-old,  is 
being  put  on  test  again  and  prom- 
ises to  make  30  lbs. 

Bridgford  Company  of  Knightsen 
are  jubilant  because  their  Holstein 
cow.  Spring  Farm  Pontiac  Maid,  has 
just  broken  the  State  record  for  a 
senior  four-year-old,  having  produced 
35.65  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days.  She 
is  still  on  test  and  on  the  fifteenth 
day  she  milked  105  lbs.  This  won- 
derful cow  is  by  the  44-lb.  bull.  King 
Korndyke  Pontiac  Lass,  who  is  out 
of  the  former  world-record  cow,  K. 
P.  Pontiac  Lass.  Her  dam  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  Spring  Farm  King  Pontiac. 

W.  F.  Mitchell,  Visalia.  reports 
that  the  Holstein  cow,  Dutchess  Eliz- 
abeth Victoria,  has  produced  nearly 
17  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days  at  two 
years  and  ten  months  of  age.  She  is 
being  continued  on  30-day  test.  Lady 
Zenobia  2nd.  an  aged  cow.  has  just 


made  20.5  lbs.,  and  Black  Patti,  with 
a  26-lb.  record,  is  being  put  on  test 
again  and  is  expected  to  increase  her 
record.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  several 
cows  that  will  freshen  soon,  and  all 
will  be  put  on  official  test. 


Beef  Cattle. 

The  sale  of  Herefords  recently  held 
by  the  late  Viscount  Rhondda  at 
Newport,  Monmouthshire,  eclipsed  all 
nrevious  records  in  the  history  of  the 
breed  in  its  home  land.  The  general 
average  for  204  head  was  $1,000, 
and  eight  new  sales  records  for  the 
breed  were  established. 

E.  K.  Brown  of  the  Santa  Rita 
Ranch,  Dos  Palos.  has  purchased  a 
carload  of  yearling  Hereford  heifers 
'rom  the  Carl  Miller  herd.  Belvue, 
Kan.,  and  a  carload  of  yearling  bulls 
from  the  Mortimer  herds  of  Ne- 
braska. Other  purchases  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  Colorado  make  a  total 
of  400  head  which  are  being  shipped 
to  Bloomfield  Farm.  Gilroy,  where  it 
is  planned  to  establish  one  of  the 
largest  Hereford  herds  west  of  the 
Rockies. 

Three  years  ago  J.  C.  Andrew  of 
Westpoint,  Indiana,  paid  $5,000  for 
the  Shorthorn  bull,  Lord  Avondale, 
when  only  five  heifers  constituted 
his  herd.  Last  month,  at  his  first 
public  sale,  he  sold  11  sons  and 
daughters  of  that  bull  for  $15,000, 
getting  an  average  of  $1,940.  Other 
animals  in  the  sale  were  heifers  bred 
to  the  bull  and  two  cows  with  his 
calves.  The  grand  total  received 
was  $47,375,  showing  a  pretty  good 
«<tart,  and  good  evidence  of  the  value 
of  a  high-class  sire. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Donald  H.  Graham  of  Lancaster  is 
breeding  30  Duroc  sows  and  25  gilts 
for  spring  farrow — most  of  them  to 
his  great  young  boar,  Orion's  King 
Gano. 

W.  D.  Trewhitt  of  Hanford  had  26 
head  of  Poland-Chinas  in  the  top  car 
that  sold  at  $18.80  per  hundred  at 
the  recent  Farm  Bureau  sale  at  Han- 
ford. The  hogs  averaged  225  lbs. 
and  were  hard  grain-fed. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon,  secretary  of  the 
Tulare  County  Duroc  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, reports  that  their  first  pub- 
lic sale  will  be  held  in  the  new 
sales  pavilion  at  Tulare,  January  10. 
About  50  head  will  be  offered,  and 
consignments  will  be  made  by  Allen 
Thompson,  C.  E.  Ellis,  R.  E.  Clif- 
ford, S.  A.  Williams,  Henry  Cum- 
mings  and  R.  C.  Sturgeon. 

Peters.  Lamson  &  Walker,  owners 
of  the  Windsor  Ranch  at  Bonita,  are 
carrying  2800  head  of  Durocs,  of 
which  250  are  now  purebred.  They 
plan  on  eventually  having  an  entire 
purebred  herd,  carrying  about  2000 
head.  Their  plant  has  been  devel- 
oped along  scientific  lines  and  repre- 
sents the  last  word  in  labor-saving 
devices. 

John  M.  Bernstein,  the  Poland- 
China  breeder  of  Hanford,  reports  a 
heavy  demand  for  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  his  two  great  boars,  Presi- 
dent and  Smooth  Jumbo.  He  has  re- 
cently made  the  following  sales: 
Service  boars  to  R.  O.  Deacon,  Le- 
moore;  J.  I.  Wagy,  Maricopa,  and 
Bertram  Bros..  Hardwick  ;  six  months 
boar  to  Blakeley  &  Woodward,  Le- 
moore;  eight  months  gilt  to  Mr. 
Dingley,  Lemoore;  six  months  gilt  to 
C.  H.  Meyers.  Laton. 


WHY  RAISE  SHEEP! 


Sheep  in  all  countries  of  the  world  have  decreased  50  million  head  since 
the  war  began. 

There  is  a  world-wide  shortage  of  wool  and  mutton. 
There  is  a  growing  demand  for  meat  and  wool. 

Sheep  have  decreased  12,000,000  head  in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
17  years. 

The  range  flocks  of  the  West  are  rapidly  being  reduced. 
Pacific  Coast  farmers  must  help  provide  the  future  supply  of  wool  and 
mutton. 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

Nearly  SO  years  of  pump-building  ex- 
perience back  of  the  American  line.  Verti- 
cal Pump.  Horizontal  Pumps,  Deep  WeU 
Heads.  Deep  Well  Cylinders — good  pumps 
of  every  kind  for  every  pumping  purpose. 


Combination 
Elbow  and 
Check  Valve 

Practically  elimin- 
ates priming.  Order 
with  American  Pump, 
or  can  be  supplied  for 
pump  you  now  have. 


GAS  ENGINES,  OIL  ENGINES,  MOTORS,  Etc. 

Put  your  irrigation  problems  up  to  Irrigation  experts.  We'll  show  you  how  to  get 
the  MOST  WATER  with  the  LEAST  TROUBLE  at  the  SMALLEST  COST  Write  for 
our  catalogs  of  Gas  Engines.  Oil  Engines.  Motors.  Direct-connected  Mo  tor- and- pump 
Outfits,  or  any  of  these  in  which  you  are  interested.  We'll  answer  your  inquiry  fully 
and  carefully. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  and  SUPPLY  CO. 


68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


414  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 


MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 


Easier  pulling  with  Mica  Axle 
Grease  because  it  contains 
powdered  mica,  a  mineral  lu- 
bricant, blended  with  highest- 
quality  petroleum  grease  by  our 
special  process.  The  mica  keeps 
the  spindles  smooth  and  cool 
—  no  hot  boxes  —  resists  wear 
and  pressure  and  makes  the 
grease  last  twice  as  long.  Get  a 
can  from  your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


SEE 


California  Breeders  mov4^ 
$350,000.00  ESS^ 

cattle  in  our  sales,  under  the  most  stringent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  organ- 
ization in  America.  Satisfied  buyers  have 
been  the  rule  in  all  our  sales. 
CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES  &  PEDIGREE  CO. 
C.  L.  HUGHES  Sales  Minster,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


Calf  Profits 

..re  you  getting;  them?  Calf  profits  mvan 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  beiore. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


.  _   nrly  matur- 
ity. Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  for  New  Data  £~  SSSJS^^gJS 

CQULSON  CO.    -   -   -    Petaluma.  Cal. 


la 

P^PEK 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

87-tA  First  St.,  8aa  FranrUro 
Rtake.  Mnffltf  A  Towne.    Los  Anitrln 
Blake.  MrFall  Co..  Portland.  Or* 


l  eaking  all  Records 

Right  now — when  milk  prices  are 
breaking  all  records — is  the  time 
to  make  new  high  records  in  milk 
production.  It  is  surprising  how 
effectively  this  can  be  accom- 
plished by  raising  the  health  stand- 
ard of  your  dairy  cows. 

The  most  prevalent  cow  ailments 
— Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Bunches,  Lost  Appetite,  Scours,  etc. 
— arise  from  an  impaired  condition 
of  the  genital  and  digestive  organs. 
Kow-Kure  has  remarkable  medici- 
nal properties  that  act  directly  on 
these  organs,  producing  regular, 
healthy  action.  The  cow  thrives  on 
Nature's  food,  and  a  full  milk  flow 
naturally  follows. 

An  occasional  use  of  Kow-Kure  will  pre- 
vent disease  and  pay  for  its  cost  a  hun- 
dredfold. The  best  dairymen  keep  it  on  hand 
constantly.  Feed  dealers  and  drugguts  sell 
Kow-Kure,  in  60c.  and  $1.20  packages. 

Send  for  free  book 
"THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR** 
— very  useful  wherever  there  are  cows. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

lyndonville; 

VERMONT 
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TULARE    SALE    STARTS  MANY 
NEW  BREEDERS. 

That  the  return  of  peace  means 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  pros- 
perity for  purebred  breeders  was  evi- 
dent from  the  number  of  new  herds 
of  Holsteins  that  were  started  with 
stock  purchased  at  the  sale  held  at 
Tulare,  November  20-21.  It  was 
strictly  a  farmers'  sale.  Very  few 
breeders  bid  on  the  animals,  and 
most  of  them  went  to  dairymen  in 
Tulare  or  adjoining  counties. 

In  merit  the  offering  was  a  grand 
one.  Outstanding  sires  were  repre- 
sented by  high  record  daughters,  and 
the  females  were  bred  to  the  high- 
est record  sires  ever  represented  in 
a  sale  in  the  West.  Also  there  were 
some  of  the  srreatest  young  bulls  ever 
offered  in  this  State. 

But  the  audience  was  slow  to  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  the  stock  and 
not  until  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day  was  Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades  able  to 
get  the  people  warmed  up.  The  first 
day  was  made  a  holiday  in  Tulare 
and  the  townspeople  turned  out  in 
large  numbers,  but  they  were  spec- 
tators, not  buyers. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  new  sales 
pavilion  would  be  dedicated  at  this 
sale,  but  it  has  not  even  been  started. 
The  land  is  bought  and  paid  for,  and 
money  is  in  the  bank  to  build  the 
pavilion,  but  on  account  of  war  con- 
ditions a  permit  could  not  be  se- 
cured. It  is  expected,  however,  that 
work  can  proceed  without  further 
delay,  and  that  the  pavilion  will  be 
ready  for  the  sale  of  Duroc-Jersey 
hogs  to  be  held  in  January. 

In  all,  102  head  of  Holsteins  were 
sold  for  a  general  average  of  $262, 
which  was  kept  low  on  account  of 
the  number  of  calves  offered.  The 
top  of  the  sale  was  Rose  De  Kol 
Cande,  a  wonderfully  sweet  heifer 
consigned  by  Bridgford  Company. 
She  has  a  butter  record  of  24.42 
pounds  at  26  months  and  is  the  high- 
est record  two-year-old  ever  offered 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  She  was  bid 
in  at  $1,000  by  W.  J.  Higdon,  Tu- 
lare, who  always  has  his  eye  open 
for  the  good  ones. 

F.  M.  Helm  of  Fresno  secured  the 
Yocum  herd  sire,  King  Ignaro  Mead, 
for  $675.  and  Fred  Ross  of  Hanford 
paid  $650  for  a  young  Prince  Gelsche 
Walker  bull,  out  of  a  29-pound  dam, 
consigned  by  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons. 

In  both  numbers  and  total  amount 
of  purchases  C.  A.  Miller  of  Ripon 
was  the  heaviest  buyer.  He  secured 
12  head  for  $2,985.  H.  C.  Heitzig 
of  Tulare  took  home  10  head,  for 
which  he  paid  $2,160.  Alex.  Whaley 
of  Tulare,  who  consigned  6  head, 
bought  an  equal  number,  paying 
$2,335  for  them. 

Other  prominent  purchasers  were 
H.  L.  Heard.  McFarland;  J.  B.  Mon- 
roe, Porterville:  C.  H.  Hasker,  San 
Francisco;  A.  E.  Poston,  Tulare;  R. 
F.  Guerin,  Visalia;  H.  M.  Hancock, 
Riverdale;  C.  R.  Ogden,  Kerman; 
Robt.  T.  Curtis  &  Son,  Exeter;  T.  M. 
Calvert,  McFarland,  and  W.  D.  Trew- 
hitt,  Hanford. 

The  consignment  of  7  head  by 
Bridgford  Company  was  made  up  of 
outstanding  individuals  and  aver- 
aged $5  35  per  head.  W.  J.  Higdon 
made  an  average  of  $373  on  11 
head;  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  $305  on 
16  head;  Alex.  Whaley  $249  on  6 
head;  W.  F.  Mitchell  $228  on  19 
head;  R.  C.  Sturgeon  $215  on  2 
head;  Chas.  Yocum  $212  on  22  head; 
E.G.Wharton  $155  on  13  head,  and 
R.  F.  Guerin  $143  on  5  head.  C.  L. 
Hughes  consigned  his  entire  herd  of 
one  yearling  heifer,  which  brought 
$450. 

Altogether  the  animals  represented 
excellent  value  at  the  prices  paid  for 
them  and  they  should  make  good 
money  for  their  new  owners. 


C.  E.  Ellis,  the  Duroc  breeder  of 
Tulare,  reports  orders  for  130  more 
sows  than  he  can  supply.  He  says 
that  the  demand  for  bred  sows  has 
never  before  been  so  good. 

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 
SWINE. 
Poland-Chinas. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.     W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy. 


MAMMOTH  SOWS  AND  GIANT  BOARS  are 
found  at  our  ranch.  We  are  one  of  the 
oldest  breeders  of  Big:  Type  Poland-Chinas  on 
Pacific  Coast.  Have  some  extra  fine  stock  for 
sale  from  the  World  Champion  Boar  Superba, 
the  sure  breeder  and  the  most  active  hog:  of 
his  age  in  California.  Write  us  for  prices. 
Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Station,  River- 
side. Cal 


MCCARTY'S  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS — Spring 
boars — cholera  immune — strong  backs,  good 
feet  and  bone,  lots  of  strength  and  quality, 
everything  that  goes  to  make  the  Profit  Pro- 
ducing Hog.  Sired  by  Kansas  King,  first  prize 
Senior  Pig  at  Topeka,  1917.  None  better  in 
California.  Our  guarantee,  "Money  Back  If 
No  Like."  Write  now  for  prices.  Alex  D. 
McCarty,  324  Insurance  Exchange  Building, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


BIG,  SMOOTH  POLAND-CHINAS — One  April 
boar  by  Grand  Champion  Kings  Big  Bone 
Leader.  One  12-month-old  boar  by  Smooth 
Progress:  April,  May,  June,  and  July  gilts. 
Everything  guaranteed.  A.  Buekland  &  Son, 
Rt.  E.  Box  126.  Fresno. 


DIMMICK  BROS,  offer  for  sale  at  present 
Ave  bred  sows,  due  to  farrow  in  September. 
All  are  bred  to  Model  Wonder.  Buy  one  of 
these  sows  and  raise  a  litter  from  one  of  the 
best  sires  of  the  breed.  Dimmick  Bros.,  Box 
811,  Lemoore.  Cal. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gertsdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw,  Hanford,  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.     Hale  I.  Marsh,  Modesto.  Cal. 


GATEWOOD'S  BIG  POLANDS — The  offering 
for  our  February  bred  sow  sale  is  comprised 
almost  entirely  of  sows  and  gilts  by  eastern- 
bred  sires  and  bred  to  King  Big  Bone  Leader, 
the  California  champion.  Chas.  Gatewood  & 
Son,  Route  G.  Fresno. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  ser- 
viceable boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows  and  Blucher.  an  exceptionally  good 
boar.    P    E.  Mitchell,  Atwater.  Cal. 


A    FEW    EXTRA    GOOD  POLAND-CHINA 

boars,  ready  for  service.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  for  description  and  breeding.  E.  Miner. 
Lodi,  Cal 


ELDERSLY  FARM — Big  type  Poland-Chinas 
with  quality.  Young  stock  from  the  breed's 
best  big  type  sires  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
J  H  Ware.  Live  Oak.  Cal. 


O.VltONE  HERD  oilers  March  boars  for 
gale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,   Tipton,  Cal. 


REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA    SWINE — 

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State. 
$20  up.     M.  Bassett.  Hanford,  Cal. 


BIO  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,   Humboldt  county,  Cal. 


20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob,  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield,  Acampo,  Cal. 


HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  •&  Hewitt, 
Dixon,  Cal. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — 60  first-class 
gilts  and  a  few  boars  from  6  to  8  months  old. 
Geo    V.  Beekman  &  Sons.  Lodi.  Cal. 


BOARS  ready  for  service  at  bargain  prices. 
Booking  orders  for  weanling  pigs.  Forest 
View  Ranch.  Paradise.  Cal. 


40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price 
right      N    K    Koran.  Lockeford.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA     PIGS     WITH  RIBBONS. 

Prices  right.    Johnnie  Glusing.  Winton,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein,  Trew- 
hitt,  and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 


Berkshires. 


BERRSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 

A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus; 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Escalon,  San  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 


$25.00 — $3.".00 — $50.00 
BARON  DUKE  201ST 
Omaha  Grand  National  Champion. 
BOAR  PIGS:   3.  5,  and  6  months  old.  from 
650-pound  prize-winning  sows.     We  will  sell 
nothing  that  we  wouldn't  use  ourselves. 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO.. 

906  K  St.,  Sacramento. 
In  charge  of  Natomas  Land  sales. 


MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed. 
They  will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  rea- 
sonable: satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  describing  our  world's  reserve 
champion.  Star  Leader.  Anchorage  Farm, 
Or! and.  Cal  

BERKSHIRE  BOARS — Some  exceptionally 
good  young  prospects,  from  weanlings  to  ser- 
viceable age.  Write  or  call  and  see  us.  Our 
prices  and  class  of  stock  will  interest  you. 
R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill,  Cal.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Towpsend  streets^  San  Francisco.  

CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHIRES  are  the  typcy. 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch, 
Berkshires  exclusively,   Santa  Rosa. 


MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga,  Cal., 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
quality   and  breeding.  

BERKSHIRES  IN  PERRIS — They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices.     F.   L.   Hall,   Perris.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — -Guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
us.  Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm,  Pas  Robles, 
California. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto 


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  B.  724W,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.     Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS 

Cholera  immune. 


FARMS  BERKSHIRES  

Live  Oak,  Cal.  


BERKSHIRES- 
California. 


-Fair   Oaks   Ranch,  Willits, 


Chester  Whites. 


"BILLIKEN" — CHESTER  WHITES  —  Time 
to  breed  for  1919  spring  farrows.  Do  you  need 
a  boar  that  will  produce  those  fine  growthy 
pigs?  Have  only  10  yearling  boars  left.  For 
December  delivery  have  a  nice  lot  of  yearling 
gilts  that  are  bred  for  March  farrow. 
Weaned  pigs,  both  sexes.  C.  B.  Cunningham, 
Mills,  Cal. 


THREE  BIG-BONED  mature  sows,  bred  for 
early  March  farrow.  One  growthy  June  boar 
pig.  Several  fine  September  farrow.  S.  F. 
Bonner,  Gridley,  Cal. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Six  daugh- 
ters of  Orion  Cherry  King  5th  in  this  herd. 
Three  big,  husky  herd  boar  prospects  sired 
by  Orion  Cherry  King  5th  for  sale  now.  Good 
as  the  best.  Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City 
office,  1219  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Ireland  Ranch,  Owensmouth. 

OPEN  GILTS  and  young  boars  from  Tax- 
payer 13th,  Burks  Good  Enough,  Kings  Col. 
strains;  one  dandy  boar  sired  by  Kings  Col. 
de  Lux,  out  of  Miss  Good  Enough  II,  by 
Burks  Good  Enough.  Shipped  on  approval. 
F.  W.  Gardiner,  Rt.  4,  Box  735,  Sacramento. 


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis,  Cal. 


ONE  SERVICE  BOAR — Leader  101,  a  son 
of  Modesto  Chief,  one  to  be  proud  of  at  head 
of  any  herd.  Price  $200 — papers  sent  with 
him.    Mrs.  G.  C.  Peters.  Winton.  Cal. 


START  RIGHT — Registered  Duroc-Jersey 
weanlings.  Three  for  $35:  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   Red  Rock  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 


THE  GOLDEN  MODEL  STRAIN  of  Durocs 
will  win  anywhere.  Write  for  prices.  W.  B. 
Hewitt.  Van  Nuys,  Cal.   

FOR  SALE — Few  Duroc  Gilts.  5  months  old. 
good  ones.  Recorded  and  crated,  $25.  C.  E. 
Christley,  Orland.  Cal.  

NO  MORE  BOARS  sired  by  my  1917  State 
Champion,  but  can  furnish  a  few  sows.  J. 
M.   DeVilbiss,  Patterson.  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEYS    OF    THE    BIG  TYPE — 

Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
lield  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 

ANDREW'S  QUALITY  DUROCS — Young 
boars,  open  and  bred  gilts,  weanlings,  priced  to 
sell.    W.  P.  Andrews.  Rt.  A.  Modesto.  Cal. 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS-^A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  Cal. 

A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows.  

WEANLING  PIGS- for  sale  by  a  son  of  the 
grand  champion  of  1917.   Jack  Borge.Los  Banos. 

DUROC-JERSEYS — Weanlings  of  either  sex 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  H.  E.  Boucher, 
Napa.  

REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley,  Cal. 

Hampshire*. 

SfY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers. 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  A.  Denker. 
Saugus,  Cal. 


Yorkshires, 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co  .  Calistoga.  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


STRAIGHT,  deep-bodied  sons  of  Finderne 
Soldene  Valdessa  ( whose  dam  and  sire's  dam 
are  both  world's  record  holders)  and  of  Segis 
Pontiae  Acme,  from  30-lb.  dams.  Toyon 
Farm  Association.  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Jose.  Cal. 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc- 

Cloud.  Cal. — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


EL    DORADO    HERD    OF  HOLSTEINS — 

Alex,  Whatey.  Tulare.  Cal 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS— I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Komdyke  Pontiae 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.    R   F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal. 


FANCY  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS  and 
heifers  from  herd  testing  100  per  cent.  Ani- 
mals qualified  for  certified  dairies.  The  Lewis 
Company,  San  Jose.  


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal 


YOUNG  SONS  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker  11th 
and  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams,  for  sale.  Write 
me  for  prices.    J.  M.  Campbell.  Escalon,  Cal. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices. 


GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM,  WOODLAND, 
CAL. — Registered  Holsteins.  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock   Farm.  Modesto. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiae  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
B.  437,   San  Jose.  Calif. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.   


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. Cal. 


HENGERVELD  I>E  KOL  BLOOD.  High 
producers.    T.  B.  King,  Visalia.  


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon.  Cal. 


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.     MeAlister  &  Sons.  Chino,  Cal. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.     Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae.  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C   A.  Miller.  Ripon.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.    R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Jerseys. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY'S — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows     W   G   Gurnett,  Orland.  Cal.  

».v5?*H".F?.>  FAB™  JERSEYS— Young  bull 
ready  for  light  service,  for  sale.  E.  E.  Green- 
ough.  Merced,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Young  registered  Jersey  bull. 
Sire,  Valet  s  Peter  of  L.  Dam,  Rebekah's  Foxy 
Girl.    O.  J.  Ames,  Oakdale,  Cal.  

Guernseys. 


WANTED— 25  Guernsey  cows,  fresh  or  due 
to  freshen  shortly.  Must  be  bought  subject 
to  tuberculin  test.  Write  or  phone  M  H 
Adamson ,1120  Trust  &  Savings  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEY'S  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee,  Cal.  

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J 
Welch,   proprietor.   Redwood  City 

CLAREMONT  GUERNSEYS — Young  bulls  of 
serviceable  age  from  A.  R.  dams.  L.  D.  Smith, 
333  Vicente  Road.  Berkeley.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes- 
prices  reasonable. 


FOR  SALE) — Guernsey  bull.  Raymonds  St. 
Saviours  Prince  No.  41396.   M.  Dye,  Visalia,  Cal. 

Ayrshires. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.   Valley  Ford.  Cal 


AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Suisun.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms,  Live 
Oak.  Cal.  

AM  A  SPECIALIST  in  registered  beef  cattle 
and  familiar  with  the  best  herds  in  the  coun- 
try. If  you  need  Shorthorns  or  Herefords, 
make  use  of  my  experience,  save  money  and 
be  satisfied.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land,  Sacra- 
mento^  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely,  Modoc  county,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route 
1,  Redwood  City.  Cal.  

RANCHO  SAN  JULLAN  SHORTHORNS—^ 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  Breeder  of  regis- 
tered  Herefords,  Milton.  Cal.  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno^ 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  props.,  Wells.  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock 
for  sale.  

REG.  SHORTHORNS — Calves  and  yearlings 
for  sale,  both  sexes,  reds  and  roans.  Choice 
Goods  breeding.  Fair  Oaks^Ranch.  Willits  Cal. 

REGISTERED  MILK   AND   BEEF  SHORT- 

horns.  bulls  and  heiiers  for  sale:  catalog  free. 
Thomas  Harrison.   Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 


SPRINGDALE  STOCK  FARM  —  Choice 
Shorthorns,  bred  for  size  and  quality.  W.  C. 
Short.  Reno.  Nevada. 


JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
Eliza   Shenard.  Supt. 


MISSION  HEREFORD  FARM— J.  A.  Bunt- 
ing. Mission  San  Jose,  Cal.  Registered  Here- 
fords^  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto,  Cal. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.   Newman.  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.   Bishop.  Cal 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 


WANTED — 500  to  1500  head  of  sheep  on 
shares  on  good  coast  range,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  feed.  Address,  Sheepman,  care  Rural 
Press. 


DORSETS  AND  ROMNEY'S —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


BISHOP    BROS.,    SAN    RAMON.  CAL.- 

Breeders  and  imnorfers  Shronshires 


KAUPKE     BROS.,     WOODLAND,  CAL. 

Breeders,   importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.   Hanford,  Cal 


CALLA  GROVE  FARM.  MANTECA,  CAL. — 

Breeders   and   importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


HORSES. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  team  bay  mares;  splendid 
workers:  weight  1200-1300  lbs.  Sunnybrook 
Ranch.   Willits.  C»' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  'Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners. 


MULE-FOOT  HOGS,  large  type;  booking 
orders  for  spring  litters.  These  are  the 
farmers'  easy  feeding,  profit-producing  kind. 
H.  T.  Bailey,  Box  37.  Lodi,  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums." 


FIFTEEN  GRADE  POLAND-CHINA  SOWS. 

bred  to  Giant's  Wonder.  Also  two  3-year 
boars,  one  Poland,  Giants  Wonder,  one  Berk- 
shire. Iowna  Royal  23rd.  Penniman  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Clara. 


WANTED — Rrusher  goats — Angora  does. 
Give  price  F  O.  B.  cars  and  particulars.  F.  B. 
Plant,  178  Kempton  Ave.,  Oakland. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Susan  Swaysgood.  Pomona.] 


THE  SMILE  THAT  SAYS.  "SHOW 
ME!" 

The  average  farmer  smiles  when 
he  is  told  that  he  can  make  a  good 
profit  on  a  flock  of  hens.  Moreover, 
his  smile  has  that  look  which  says 
as  plain  as  words.  "Show  me."  This 
is  because  he  can  figure  out  how 
many  bushels  of  barley,  or  how 
many  pounds,  he  can  grow  a  hog 
from  farrowing  to  slaughter  for,  and 
just  about  how  many  pounds  of  pork 
the  hog  will  weigh  when  it  is  killed. 
He  can  perhaps  tell  to  a  trifle  how 
much  a  pound  he  will  get  for  the 
hog.  All  these  things  he  has  sized 
up  from  practical  experience  in 
handling.  But  chickens — well,  they 
are  supposed  to  pick  up  their  living 
on  the  average  farm,  and  there  is 
no  account  kept  of  either  cost  or 
profit. 

Now.  unless  it  is  a  large  farm  and 
there  is  much  waste  in  feeding  other 
stock,  the  living  the  chickens  pick 
up  is  too  precarious  to  enable  them 
to  startle  the  farmer  enough  so  that 
the  profits  do  really  "show  him." 
But  if  he  would  take  the  trouble  to 
feed  and  care  for  a  flock  of  poultry 
the  same  way  he  does  his  other  live- 
stock, giving  them  clean  quarters, 
rainproof  and  decently  sheltered,  then 
keep  accounts,  the  farmer  would  find 
that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  poultry 
is  more  profitable  than  the  hogs. 
Poultry  profits,  unless  in  the  case  of 
a  large  shipment  of  turkeys,  come 
in  small  sums,  hence  are  not  con- 
spicuous, and  as  a  people  we  deal  in 
large  items. 

AMERICANS  LEARNING  THRIFT. 

If  this  war  does  nothing  else  but 
teach  the  American  people  thrift, 
it  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  We 
are  getting  down  to  details  and 
learning  that  "every  little  makes  a 
mickle."  It  is  not  to  our  credit 
that  we  have  wasted  all  the  parts 
of  an  animal  that  were  a  little  trou- 
ble to  clean  and  make  worth  while. 
Last  week  a  lady  wrote  me  from 
Idaho  telling  me  her  little  girl  had 
just  sold  a  yearling  steer  for  $38.50, 
and  she  added:  "We  had  the  head 
for  ourselves.  Just  think  of  us  eat- 
ing the  head!"  If  she  had  said  the 
real  reason  we  never  did  eat  a 
steer's  head  before  was  because  we 
were  too  lazy  to  clean  it  or  too  in- 
different, it  would  have  been  true.  It 
is  the  same  with  chickens.  Years  of 
plenty,  millions  of  acres  of  land  in 
this  big  country,  the  very  vastness 
of  everything,  and  the  prolific  man- 
ner in  which  nature  responds  to  our 
efforts,  has  trained  the  American 
farmer's  mind  to  neglect  the  smaller 
details  for  the  larger  matters. 

MAKING  PROFIT  IN  POULTRY  IS  A  MAT- 
TER OF  SMALL  DETAILS. 

Leaks  are  allowed,  the  profit  soon 
goes,  and  no  one  is  any  the  wiser. 
A  farmer  soon  spots  a  brood  sow 
that  bears  but  one  or  two  pigs  at  a 
litter  and  fattens  her  up  for  market, 
but  because  he  does  not  take  much 
interest  in  his  poultry  he  never 
learns  how  to  spot  the  hen  that  lays 
but  a  few  eggs,  and  those  in  spring 
time.  So  he  keeps  feeding  her  with 
the  few  good  hens.  Perhaps  he  has 
fifty  hens  and  the  good  layers  and 
poor  ones  are  fifty-fifty.  He  is  feed- 
ing and  housing  fifty  hens  for  the 
bare  product  of  twenty-five.  "Bare," 
because  if  two-thirds  the  feed  served 
to  the  fifty  were  given  to  the  twenty- 
five  good  ones  he  would  get  a  far 
more  generous  response  from  them 
in  the  number  of  eggs. 

PICKING  OCT  THE  LAYERS. 

It  requires  a  little  judgment  to 
pick  out  the  good  from  the  poor 
layers,  but  it  can  be  done  by  anyone 
who  is  observant  enough  to  watch 
the  hens.  A  good  layer  is  always  a 
good  eater.  A  hen  that  does  not  eat 
well  cannot  possibly  lay  many  eggs, 
because  the  eggs  are  the  sole  prod- 
uct of  what  she  eats.  It  is  simply 
the  hen's  ability  to  convert  feed  into 
eggs  or  meat  that  concerns  the  one 
who  is  choosing,  an,d  a  hen  that  has 
large  capacity  is  registered  by  the 
distance  between  her  pelvic  bones 
and  the  breast  bone  by  placing  the 


hand  cross-wise.  Note  how  many 
fingers'  width  there  is  between  the 
bones.  If  there  is  room  for  five 
fingers,  or  the  whole  hand,  we  say 
this  hen  has  big  capacity,  but  the 
capacity  is  or  may  be  for  either  eggs 
or  meat,  unless  this  capacity  is  fol- 
lowed by  other  signs. 

MEASURING  LAYING  CAPACITY. 

A  hen  with  this  large  capacity  and 
thick,  blunted  pelvic  bones,  and  nar- 
row between  the  bones,  will  use  all 
the  feed  you  serve  to  her  in  making 
a  good  table  fowl.  She  will  lay  a 
few  eggs  in  the  spring,  just  enough 
to  perpetuate  her  specie,  and  then 
stop. 


BLACK  TURKEYS  WANTED. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  watch- 
ing your  paper  for  an  advertisement 
of  black  turkeys.  Have  been  rais- 
ing bronze  for  a  long  time  and  want 
to  cross  them  with  the  blacks.  Can 
you  tell  me  of  anyone  who  raises 
them? — Mrs.  R.  E.  W.,  Heafdsburg. 

[Black  turkeys  are  not  very  much 


in  evidence  on  this  Coast.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  may  know  of 
some  which  they  will  tell  us  about, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  breeder 
who  raises  them.] 

Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — hatched  in 
January  and  February  are  money-makers  it 
stock  is  good  and  right  care  given.  We  are 
equipped  to  fill  large  as  well  as  small  orders 
— and  to  your  satisfaction.  Write  for  special 
letter  on  them,  also  circular  describing  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White 
and  Barred  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas.  Price  and 
quality  will  both  please  you.  Booking  orders 
now  for  1919  season.  Be  forehanded.  The 
Mission  Hatchery.  Box  17.  Campbell.  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS — Young  toms  and  hens 
for  sale:  also  yearling  hens.  Order  breeding 
toms  now  and  hare  them  shipped  when 
wanted.  Eggs  in  season.  Albert  M.  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  

LAST  FALL  CHICKS  IN  OCTOBER — Boob7- 
ing  orders  for  spring  deliveries.  Several  va- 
rieties. Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery, 
Palo  Alto.  Cal.  

EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY,  Hoganized  and 
trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Cockerels: 
Eggs.  Fainnead  Poultry  Farm.  Fairmead. 
Cal.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  and 
hens  for  sale.  Order  now  before  prices  ad- 
vance. Also  Collie  dogs  for  herding.  John 
G.  Mee.  St.  Helena,  Cal.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  645  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.  

FOR  SAI.F — MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUR- 
KEYS— The  best  in  the  West.  Geo.  A.  Smith 
&  Son.  Corcoran.  Cal 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from  heavy ' 

laying  (Hoganized)  stock.  »15  per  100.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery 

IPS  Sixth  street.  Petaluma,  Cal.  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 

specialists.  Our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chbc 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels.    Our  prices  are  right.  W. 

C.  Smith.  Prop..  Corning.  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chas.  H.  Vodden,  Box  396,  Los 
GatQB.  Cal.  

HIMALAYAN  fur-bearing  and  eatable  rab- 
bits. Pedigreed,  prize-winning  stock  for  sale 
eheap.  L.  M.  Brinstad.  Rt.  3.  Box  81,  Healds- 
burg.  Cal.  

RUFF  ORPINGTONS.  BUFF  KICKS.  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch 
R.  2.  B.  144D.  Pomona.  Cat.  

FOR  SALE — Golden  Bronze  turkeys.  Big 
boned  breeding  toms  of  America's  best  strain. 
Eggs  in  season.    M.  M.  Reiman.  Planada.  Cal. 

WHITE  CHINA  GEESE.  PUREBRED — For 
quick  sale.  SI  5  a  trio.  In  city  limits  so  must 
sell.    Susan  Swaysgood.  Pomona.  Cal. 


Chickens  Sick? — Use  Germozone 

Roup,  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sorehead,  limber  neck,  etc 
At  dealers  or  postpaid  76  cts.  with  6  book  Poultry  Library. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Dept.   428  OMAHA.  NEB. 


77yCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

k.  &m  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
a.  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 

^Sftw'CHICKENS  FROM 
^^■MASHELL  TO  MARKET" 


Lock  for  litis 
Label 
in  your  Raynster 


A  Label  That  Defies  Weather 

The  Raynster  Label  means  the  best  in  weather- 
proof clothing.  It  is  the  identifying  mark  on  a 
complete  line  of  raincoats  for  men,  women,  boys 
and  girls — heavy  rubber  surfaced  coats  for  out- 
door workers,  extremely  dainty  silk  coats  for 
women  and  girls,  or  fine  imported  cloth  coats — 
suitable  for  overcoats  or  ulsters.  These  coats  do 
double  duty,  they  protect  against  rain  or  cold. 

Be  sure  the  Raynster  Label  is  in  the  coat. 
That  is  the  sign  of  full  value  for  your  money.  In 
a  garment  showing  the  Raynster  Label  there  is  no 
question  about  materials  or  workmanship.  It  is 
the  signature  of  quality.  Look  for  the  Raynster 
Label  when  }  ou  want  a  reliable  raincoat. 

Get  a  iiay  ct2r  today.  It  is  good  insurance  of 
health  ar.^  :oti  \  to  provide  a  Raynster  for  each 
memcc  of  your  family. 

if  you  wish,  'we  will  send  you  the  Style  Book 
showing  many  Raynster  models.  Drop  us  a  postal 


United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division 
New  York  and  Boston 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


"GOOD-NIGHT. 


Tke  strenuous  day  is  past; 

The  march,  the  fight. 
The  bugle  sounds  at  last. 

Lights  out.  Good-night. 

The  sky  is  white  with  stars; 

The  tents  gleam  white. 
Tired  captain  from  the  wars, 

Sleep  through  the  night. 

Sleep  till  the  shadows  take 

Their  endless  flight; 
Until  the  morning  break, 

Good-night!  Good-night! 

THE  RAINY-DAY  VISITOR. 

Probably  Ernest  was  as  scarlet  as 
grandma's  tomato  pincushion  by  this 
time,  Minnie  watched  the  little 
rivers  run  down  the  garden  path 
into  the  little  lake  at  the  gate.  She 
sighed.  Scarlet  fever  was  the  only 
thing  Ernest  had  not  divided  with 
her  in  all  the  nine  years  of  their 
twin  lives. 

Grandpa  was  asleep  on  the  sofa, 
with  a  newspaper  over  his  face; 
grandma  dozed  in  her  easy-chair  by 
the  fireside.     It  seemed  as  if  they 


Replace  Your 
Old'fashioned 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran> 
teed  ferever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It  is  a  56  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

fMain  Office!  and  Show  'Rporn 
67  New  Montgomery  Street, San  Francisco 
FaBona  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo.  Cal. 


More  Light  Than 
m  20  Oil  Lamps' 

A  T  LAST— the  light  of  lights- A 
-"■beautiful  lamp  that  lights  with 
common  matches  just  like  oil  lamp, 

■bat  makes  and  burns  its  own  ess  from  com- 
mon gasoline,  giving-*,  brilliant,  stead?,  rest- 
ful, white  l.ght  of  S00  candle 


Most  Brilliant  Light  Made 

Brighter  than  toe  brightest  electricity. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  fight  made.  Costs  less  than  one-third  of 
a  cent  per  hour.  Safer  than 
the  safest  oil  buns.  The 

(oleman 
Quick-lite 

Ko  wicks  to  trim— no  globes  to 
wash.  No  dirt,  no  SJ«ose.  no 
glare  or  flicker.  Absolotefy  safe. 
Jtaetean'tspiD— no  danger  erren 
if  tipped jawer.^-^ 

Write   our   office  for 
Catalog  21-  R.  P. 
COLE  LITE  A  SALES  CO. 
;  i  <;-i«. Mil  East  4I»t  St. 
howrooms  324  S.  Hill  st. 
lus  Angeles 


were  always  asleep.  She  thought  of 
Mrs.  Todd's  baby,  who  was  always 
taking  a  nap  when  she  wanted  to 
take  him  riding.  "People  seem  to 
sleep  a  good  deal  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  their  lives,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, and  sighed  again. 

Grandma  sat  up  with  a  start. 
"Why,  child,"  she  exclaimed,  pick- 
ing up  her  knitting,  "I  must  have 
closed  my  eyes  for  a  second.  I  was 
just  wondering,"  she  went  on  brisk- 
ly, smiling  down  at  the  doleful  little 
face,  "if  you  wouldn't  like  to  read 
the  diary  your  mother  wrote  when 
she  was  ten  years  old." 

Minnie  with  wide  eyes  followed 
grandma  to  the  bookcase.  A  mother 
only  ten  years  old  made  one  feel  sol- 
emn. After  a  few  minutes'  search 
the  book  was  found.  It  was  of  faded 
red  leather  with  "Diary"  printed 
across  the  back  in  gold  letters. 
There  was  a  red  pencil  tied  to  it 
with  a  ribbon  that  had  once  been 
blue. 

As  soon  as  she  began  to  read,  Min- 
nie forgot  that  it  was  raining,  forgot 
that  she  was  lonesome  and  home- 
sick. 

"Ester  Brown  and  me  are  going  to 
kepe  a  diry,"  it  began.  Minnie  stop- 
ped reading.  Could  that  possibly  be 
Aunt  Esther  Brown,  who  lived  at 
Waterlee,  "our  adopted  aunt,"  as 
the  twins  called  her? 

"That  is  just  who  it  was,"  said 
grandpa,  waking  up  from  his  nap  in 
time  to  hear  Minnie's  excited  ques- 
tion. 

She  could  hardly  let  the  book  go 
long  enough  to  eat  her  dinner.  At 
the  very  end  of  the  book  came  the 
most  exciting  part.  She  was  going 
slowly  to  make  it  last  as  long  as 
she  could  when  she  read  this: 

"Ester  Brown  and  me  are  too  old 
to  play  with  dolls  eny  more,  so  we 
are  going  to  put  our  paper  dolls  all 
in  the  seekerit  drawer  of  the  old 
sekeritaree,  and  never  look  at  them 
again.  Cross  youre  harte  and  hope 
to  di." 

"Grandpa,  grandma,  grandpa!" 
cried  Minnie,  dancing  up  and  down. 
"Is  there  a  secret  drawer  in  the  sec- 
retary?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  grandpa,  rubbing 
his  chin.  "Let  me  see.  Pull  out 
the  second  drawer  from  the  top.  It's 
right  in  back  of  that." 

Minnie  did  so,  trembling  with  ex- 
citement. She  found  a  little  narrow 
drawer,  but  it  was  empty. 

At  the  sight  of  her  disappointed 
face  grandpa  came  to  help  her.  They 
hunted  for  half  an  hour,  but  no 
other  secret  drawer  could  they  find. 
They  were  about  to  give  it  up, 
when  grandma,  who  had  joined  in 
the  search,  said  suddenly: 

"Father,  didn't  she  mean  the  'old' 
secretary?  You  know  we  bought 
this  one  the  spring  after  she  was 
nine,  and  she  and  Esther  had  the 
other  in  the  attic  to  play  with." 

Up  into  the  dark,  musty  attic 
went  the  three.  There  in  the  dor- 
mer window  stood  the  secretary,  cov- 
ered with  dust  and  cobwebs.  If  Min- 
nie had  hard  work  to  keep  from 
screaming  downstairs,  she  had  harder 
work  now,  as  at  last  grandpa  opened 
the  secret  drawer  and  handed  her  a 
pile  of  what  seemed  to  be  dusty 
papers. 

It  was  indeed  the  paper  doll  fam- 
ily put  there  so  long  ago  by  the  two 
little  girls. 

When  they  were  dusted,  they  ap- 
peared as  good  as  new,  and  Minnie 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  playing 
with  them.  She  laughed  and  laughed 
at  the  queer  style  of  the  clothes  they 
wore.  At  bedtime,  when  she  gath- 
ered them  up,  she  said  to  her  grand- 
mother, "It  was  just  like  having  my 
little  girl  mother  come  to  play  with 
me." — Anna  Louise  Berray. 


CONSERVATION  WEEK— DEC.  1-7. 


At  a  meeting  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco last  Friday,  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  R.  L.  Wilbur  of  the 
National  Food  Commission,  he  said 
that  the  United  States  would  be 
called  upon  this  year  to  furnish  20,- 
000,000  tons  of  food  for  export  to 


Underwear 
Comfort 

without  K 
the  ( 
frills 


at 

Popular 
Prices ! 


Know  all  about  Hanes  Heavy 
Winter  Weight  Shirts  and  Drawers  and 
Union  Suits!   Look  them  over  at  your  dealer's; 

size  up  the  quality  of  the  long-fibre  cotton,  the  fleecy 
warmth  and  perfect  workmanship  !  Did  you  ever  see  such 
underwear  worth  at  a  popular  price  ?  Hanes  cuts  out  fussing 
and  gets  you  down  to  a  strict  comfort-  wear-economy  basis. 

Put  Hanes  up  to  vourself  fair  and  square.     You  can't 

buy  greater  warmth 


Greatest 
Winter 
Underwear 


DANES; 


Sold  at 
Popular 
Prices 


ELAST/C  K/v/T 

Underweak 


or  greater  comfort 
or  better  fit  or  bet- 
ter made  garments 
at  any  price !  If 
you  're  keen  to 
save,  start  right  in 
buying  Hanes  now! 


Put  every  feature  of  Hanes  underwear  to  the  test.  Seams 
are  guaranteed  unbreakable;  tailored  collarette  snuggles  up 
around  the  neck,  keeps  out  the  cold,  and  prevents  gaping ; 
elastic  knit  shoulders  allow  "give"  with  every  motion. 
Hanes  pearl  buttons  are  sewed  to  stay*  on  ! 

Hanes  Heavy  Winter  Weight  Shirts  and  Drawers  have  the 
three  button  snug-fitting,  staunch  sateen  waistband  and  the  com- 
fortable crotch.  Easy  to  put  socks  on,  too,  because  the  legs  won't 
flare.  Hanes  Heavy  Winter  Weight  Union  Suits  are  the  last  word 
in  union  suit  perfection.  They  are  built  for  wear  and  for  comfort ! 
The  Closed  Crotch  stays  closed  ! 

Real  Warmth  for  the  Boys !  ^1rS&"SSK 

for  Boys.  Superbly  made,  and  combine  all  features  of  the  men's 
suits.  Downy  softness  and  genial  warmth  win  mothers  and  fathers 
as  well  as  the  boys.  You  can't  duplicate  the  value.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  Hanes  write  us  immediately. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee 
Hanes  Under- 
we  a  r  abso* 
lutely —  every 
thread,  stitch 
and  button  We 
guar  an  tee  to 
return  your 
money  or  give 
you  a  new  gar- 
ment if  any 
seam  breaks. 


This  Label  on 
Every  Garment 


New  York  Office 
366  Broadway 


Warning  to  theTrade:  Any  garment  offered  as 
Hanes  is  a  substitute  unless  it  bears  the" Hanes"  label. 


Peaceful  Thanksgiving 

The  heart  strings  have  been  pulled  to  the  breaking  point, 
but  the  strain  has  been  removed.  We  can  breathe  again 
and  resume  the  normal,  for  "daddy  boy"  is  coming  home. 
So,  mother  girl,  keep  the  home  fire  brighter  than  ever,  the 
same  old  stove  with  a  wonderful  fire,  but  without  the 
muss  and  fuss  and  expense.  Let's  turn  it  into  a  gas  stove; 
a  clean  gas  of  your  own  making,  in  the  simplest  way,  with 
"The  Simplest  Thing  in  the  World" — a  "Premier"  Burner. 
Tfell  us  about  your  stove,  its  size  and  make,  and  ask  for  Circular  "B," 
drawing  of  stove  and  installation. 

THE  BURNER  ALONE  MAILED  ANYWHERE— $5.00 

STANDARD  CONNECTIONS  AND  TANK  EXTRA— $4.85 
All  questions  carefully  and  promptly  answered. 

Spring  Street, 
CAL. 


Premier  Burner  Co.,  lo2s4%?g\lVs, 


Europe.  To  do  this  the  utmost  cau- 
tion must  be  used  in  order  to  make 
the  supply  stretch  out  so  that  all 
nations  may  participate  in  its  use. 
Dr.  Wilbur  stated  that  it  is  planned 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  churches,  schools 
and  civic  and  quasi-public  organiza- 
tions of  all  kinds  to  spread  the  gos- 
pel of  conservation  during  the  na- 
tional week,  December  1-7.  Fur- 
ther than  that,  the  administration 
heads  will  send  out  instructions  to 
housewives,  restaurants,  big  camps 
and  to  all  persons  in  charge  of  food 
supplies,  mapping  out  ways  and 
means  for  the  further  conservation 
of  essential  foodstuffs. 

Restrictions  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  powdered  and  bar  sugar  have  been 
rescinded.  All  grocers  are  now  per- 
mitted to  sell  powdered  and  bar 
sugar  on  the  same  allotment  basis  as 
that  regulating  sale  of  other  sugar, 
which  is  three  pounds  per  person  per 
month  until  December  1,  when  tjie 
quota  will  be  increased  to  four 
pounds  per  month. 


Does  Your  Roof  Leak? 

OR 

Is  it  Liable  to  Leak? 

Artisan's  famous  Roof  Paint 

Rubberkote 


will  stop  the  leaks  and  add  years  to 
its  life. 

Sold  direct  from  factory  to  you  at 
55c.  gallon  in  10-25  or  50-gallon  lots, 
and  prepaid  to  your  own  station. 
Order   RUBBERKOTE  today  and 
save  your  roof. 

ARTISAN  MFG.  CO. 

Sales  Dept.,  407  Exchange  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Grain  Price  Situation  Murky. 

Replying  to  the  inquiry  of  one  of 
our  subscribers  relative  to  the  report 
current  that  the  Government  was 
buying  barley  at  $2.38  cwt.  for  ex- 
port to  England,  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration Grain  Corporation  sent  the 
following  answer,  which  illustrates 
the  condition  of  confusion  which  be- 
clouds the  existing  grain  marketing 
situation: 

Answering  your  letter  of  the  19th  Inst., 
the  Grain  Corporation  is  buying  barley 
from  time  to  time,  as  orders  are  received, 
for  export,  in  parcels  of  1000  tons  or 
more,  of  certain  grades  only,  delivered  at 
Port  Costa  warehouses,  inspected  and  cer- 
tificated by  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  barley  must  be  No.  1, 
weighing  44  pounds  or  more  to  the  bushel. 
In  order  to  fullill  these  requirements  a 
large  percentage  of  the  California  crop  of 
this  year  has  to  be  cleaned  and  graded 
by  the  machines  at  Port  Costa.  Would 
advise  that  you  offer  your  barley  through 
regular  channels  to  the  grain  trade,  and 
If  the  grain  is  suitable  any  of  the  export- 
ers will  be  glad  to  buy  same,  in  making 
up  parcels  for  sale  to  the  Grain  Corpora- 
tion. As  exporting  firms  are  working  on 
a  competitive  basis,  business  is  done  on 
a  close  margin,  and  producers  will  receive 
jnst  as  much  for  their  barley  through 
the  grain  trade  as  if  we  were  buying 
direct,  in  which  case  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  charge  a  selling  commis- 
sion for  attending  to  the  many  details 
connected  with  the  purchase  of  many 
small  lots. 

To  Permit  Dried  Fruits  Exportation. 

The  War  Trade  Board  announces, 
after  consultation  with  the  United 
States  Food  Administration,  that  it 
will  now  consider  applications  for 
licenses  to  export  canned  vegetables 
and  dried  fruits,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  dried  apples,  dried  peaches, 
and  dried  prunes,  to  all  countries, 
except  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Italy  and  Belgium  proper  and  the 
Central  Powers.  Purchases  of  the 
above-named  commodities  for  ship- 
ment to  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Italy  and  Belgium  proper  will  con- 
tinue, as  heretofore,  to  be  made  by 
the  Allied  Provisions  Export  Com- 
mission, acting  on  behalf  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  these  countries. 

Thanksgiving  Turkeys  Fly  High. 

So  high  that  only  an  aviating 
pocketbook  could  reach  them.  At 
50c  a  pound  "and  up."  the  redolent 
odor  of  this  aristocrat  of  the  poul- 
try yard  was  missing  from  the 
Thanksgiving  table  of  many  of  prov- 
ident habit  rather  than  epicurean 
taste.  The  demand  for  the  bird  was 
good,  nevertheless,  and  the  market 
not  oversupplied.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  scarcity  of  supply 
will  continue  over  the  Christmas 
holidays  with  the  correspondingly 
good  prices. 

Hop  Growers  Smile  Again. 

The  end  of  hostilities  in  Europe 
has  meant  a  cash  asset  for  Califor- 
nia hop  growers.  A  few  months 
back  hops  were  quoted  at  10c  on  a 
draggy  market.  A  dispatch  from 
Santa  Rosa  dated  November  25  notes 
a  sale  of  2190  bales  of  hops  at  26c 
a  pound,  spot  cash.  This  sudden 
change  in  market  values  has  caused 
some  hop  growers  to  think  they  have 
uprooted  their  vines  prematurely. 

Who  Gets  the  Money? 

Late  investigation  at  Chicago  into 
the  reasons  back  of  the  present  un- 
precedented high  cost  of  butter  and 
eggs  have  brought  forth  assertions 
from  produce  dealers  in  Chicago  that 
the  farmer  is  receiving  80  per  cent 
of  the  abnormal  increase.  The  re- 
mainder was  said  to  be  divided 
among  manufacturer,  jobber,  whole- 
saler and  retailer. 

To  Stabilize  Egg  Quotations. 

In  order  to  prevent  baseless  fluc- 
tuations and  advances  on  all  grades 
of  fresh  eggs,  the  San  Francisco 
Dairy  Produce  Exchange,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Food  Administration, 
is  considering  making  the  market 
quotations  once  weekly  only,  instead 
of  daily. 

Breeding  Ewes  on  the  Toboggan. 

The  market  for  breeding  ewes  has 
undergone  a  decided  drop  in  the 
last  year,  notably  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  They  are  now  quoted  at 
$15  to  $16  a  head,  as  against  $18 
and  $19  at  that  time. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Where  commodities  are  consigned  on  a  commission  basis,  the  only  price  obtainable  is 
the  San  Francisco  price,  from  which  customary  charges  are  deducted  to  ascertain  actual 
price  paid  to  producer.  Lines  of  commodities  sold  on  exchanges,  as  butter,  eggs,  cheese, 
grain,  etc..  are  priced  according  to  exchange  figures,  which  are  not  the  prices  paid  to  I 
grower.  From  these  figures  must  be  deducted  the  legal  percentages  permitted  to  be  taken  I 
by  wholesalers  before  remitting  balance  of  sale  price  to  shippers.  Schedules  of  discounts  I 
governing  these  transactions  may  be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  Food  Administration  f 
or  of  various  exchanges.  I 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco,  November  27,  1918. 
WHEAT. 

Per  busbel — 

No.  1  hard  $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft   2.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do.  No.  2   2.13 

do.  No.  2   2.09 

Kecleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California   Bluestera   $4.15(^4.25 

Karly  Baart    4.15(14.25 

BARLEY. 

The  growers  are  holding  their  stock 
(irmly  and  choice  feed  stiffened  up  a  lit- 
tle this  week.  One  reason  for  this  con- 
dition is  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
stock  on  hand  is  not  regarded  as  choice 
and  this  is  causing  the  farmers  to  hold 
the  latter  more  firmly. 
Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.12%@2.22% 

OATS. 

Oats  are  inactive  and  unchanged,  al- 
though there  has  been  some  inquiry  for 
seed. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.30(32.50 

Red  for  seed    2.80(^3.00 

Black  for  seed    2.80(33.00 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed  3.35@3.50 

CORN. 

The  corn  market  continues  dull,  al- 
though the  brokers  and  dealers  are  now 
quoting  choice  white  Egyptian  at  $2.75 
to  $3  and  milo  at  $2.70  to  $2.75.  The 
removal  of  restrictions  regarding  the  feed- 
ing of  wheat  to  poultry  has  had  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  corn.  This,  added  to 
the  changes  regarding  substitutes  for 
wheat  flour,  will,  it  is  believed,  keep  the 
price  of  corn  at  a  much  lower  level  than 
last  year's  crop. 

Egyptian,  choice   $2.75(33.00 

Milo    2.70(32.75 

HAY. 

Receipts  for  the  past  week  were  731 
tons,  compared  with  644  the  previous 
week.  These  are  small  receipts  for  the 
time  of  year  and  normally  would  make  a 
very  strong  market,  but  in  the  present 
condition  of  trade  the  arrivals  are  ample 
to  take  care  of  the  demands.  Late  ar- 
rivals have  been  less  damaged  by  the 
rains.  Alfalfa  has  been  more  or  less 
stained.  While  this  is  excellent  for  feed, 
its  appearance  is  not  such  as  to  allow  its 
being  sold  without  concession  in  price. 
The  purchase  by  the  Government  of  sev- 
eral thousand  tons  of  hay  in  this  market 
has  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  the 
holders  of  hay  in  interior  districts. 
Wheat  No.  1  $26.00(328.00 

do.  No.  2    20.00(324.00 

Choice  tame  oat    25.00(327.50 

Wild  oat    20.00®22.0O 

Parley    20.00(322.00 

Alfalfa    18.00(322.00 

Stock    18.00(321.00 

Barley  straw   50®  .80 

FEED8TCFF8. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  feedstuffs 
market  this  week.  The  early  rains  are 
reported  to  have  brought  up  the  grass  in 
many  sections,  which  may  have  a  later 
effect  upon  the  general  market. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $35.00(936.00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal  Nominal 

Cracked  corn   $86  00(388.00 

oilcake    77.onffr7s.oo 

Rolled  barley    45.00(347.00 

Rolled  oats    55.0O@57.00 

POTATOES,   ONIONS,  ETC. 

Potatoes  are  reported  without  demand. 
Prices  on  the  wharf  sagged  and  there  is 
no  prospect  of  an  immediate  advance. 
Fancy  onions  were  strong  and  in  good 
demand.  Garlic  is  strong  and  some  fancy- 
is  said  to  have  sold  at  35c,  but  the  bulk 
is  selling  at  20c  to  25c.  The  holiday 
demand  for  vegetables  has  been  good,  but 
hardly  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  com- 
mission men. 

String  beans   10(312c 

Lima  beans   7(38c 

Carrots,  per  sack   <!f>c(3$1  00 

Rhubarb.  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.00/31.25 

Pumpkins   75(3>90e 


Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of   30.  .$2.50@3.00 

Eggplant,  per  box   1.25@1.50 

Livingston   None 

Lettuce,  per  doz  25@40c 

Celery,  bunch   20@26c 

do,  crate   $3.00 

Tomatoes,  per  crate — 

Bay   $1.50@2.25 

Potatoes — 

Garnet.  Chile,  on  street  None 

Fancy  whites   $1.75(fi  2.00 

Choice    1.40(31.05 

Sweets,  per  sack   2.90@3.00 

Onions — 

River  Reds   None 

Yellows   90c<g$1.00 

Australian  Browns   90c<3>$1.00 

„  Fancy   $1.15®  1.30 

Garlic,  new   20@25c 

lireen  corn,  Alameda,  per  sack  Nominal 

Okra,  per  box  None 

BEANS. 

The  Government  has  been  in  the  mar- 
ket this  week  for  beans  and  these  sales 
have  had  a  strengthening  effect  on  the 
whole  market.  Several  descriptions  were 
advanced  somewhat  in  price,  but  unless 
purchasing  for  shipment  East  begins  in 
the  near  future  it  is  expected  that  prices 
will  quickly  slump  to  the  former  level 
and  that  they  may  go  even  lower. 

Bay os,  per  ctl  $7.25(3)7.50 

Blackeyes,  new  crop   5.50(3)5.75 

Cranberry  beans   8.50®s.7f> 

Llmas  (south,  recleaned),  new 

crop   $10.50 

Pinks   $6.75®7.0O 

Mexican  Reds   $6.75®7.00 

Tepary  beans    5.00Si5.5() 

Garbanzos    S.oO(3S7." 

Large  whites,  new  crop   8.20(38.30 

Small  whites,  new  crop   O.ioraO.so 

POULTRY. 

The  turkey  market  has  been  very  strong 
this  week,  as  was  expected.  However, 
not  so  many  turkeys  arrived  as  were 
looked  for  and  prices  were  somewhat 
higher  than  expected.  In  the  meantime 
12  carloads  of  general  poultry  arrived 
from  the  East  this  week  and  depressed 
the  market  for  hens,  roosters  and  broilers. 
Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  36(3  KH- 

do,  old   36®38c 

do.  dressed,  old  45(3  48c 

Broilers.  1%  to  2  lbs  39(3  42c 

do,  1>4   lbs  .43c 

do.  %  to  1%  lbs  45c 

Fryers   35c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  33c 

do,  Leghorn   33c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   33c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  24c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  28@30c 

do,  old.  per  lb  28c 

Squabs,  per  lb  55(ffi«Oc 

Ducks   30(332c 

do.  old   27(530c 

Belgian  hares   22833c 

Jack  rabbits   $3.25(33.75 

BUTTER. 

Butter  continues  strong,  with  an  active 
trade.  Receipts  are  about  normal.  The 
price  was  advanced  a  cent  on  Monday. 

Thu.  Prl.  Sat.  Mod.  Tn.  Wed. 

Extra   61     —     61     62     62  62 

Prime  first  59     50     50  Norn  

Firsts   58     68     58  Norn.  .. 

EGGS. 

After  the  slump  of  last  week,  eggs  re- 
sumed their  upward  tendency  and  again 
passed  the  80c  mark,  closing  at  81c.  This 
strength  on  the  last  day  before  the  holi- 
day was  not  expected,  as  eggs  have  re- 
ceded in  price  on  that  day  for  several 
years  past.  Some  of  the  San  Francisco 
papers  last  week  announced  that  the  ex- 
change had  decided  to  confine  the  call  of 
eggs  to  Monday  of  each  week,  as  is  now 
the  case  with  butter.  The  matter  was 
informally  discussed  by  some  of  the 
members,  but  as  yet  no  action  has  been 
taken.  It  is  stated  also  that  there  is  no 
official  communication  from  the  Food 
Administration  regarding  the  matter,  as 
the  local  dailies  claimed. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   76%  —     80%  79%  80%  81 

Extra  lets   Nominal 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extra  pullets.. 62%  —     63%  63     64  65% 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  is   quiet,    with    small  demand. 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  J.  L.  Nagle. 


Sacramento,  November  25,  1918. 

On  account  of  considerably  lighter  of- 
ferings during  the  past  week,  the  highest 
prices  for  the  season  were  obtained  on 
good  stock  of  both  pears  and  grapes,  but 
a  decided  slump  was  noticeable  and  a 
falling  off  in  the  demand  on  ripe  fruit. 

The  market  on  storage  Emperors  did 
not  react  over  the  week  previous,  the 
trade  still  being  skeptical  as  to  the  keep- 
ing quality. 

Lugs  of  Emperors'  and  Malagas  seem  to 
have  first  call  and  the  demand  was  spir- 
ited throughout  the  week  for  this  style  of 
package;  in  fact,  Cleveland  paid  the  high- 
est price  of  the  season— $4,000  for  one 
car  of  mixed  varieties. 

(irape  shipments  have  discontinued  for 
the  season,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there 
still  remain  but  five  cars  of  pears,  which 
will  wind  up  the  season,  which  was  the 


heaviest  in  the  history  of  the  fruit  indus- 
try and  unquestionably,  all  things  being 
considered,  one  of  the  most  profitable. 

Averages  for  the  week : 

Chicago :  Grapes — Emperors,  crates  $2.63 ; 
Cornichon,  crates  $2.93;  Malagas,  crates 
$2.79;  Tokays,  lugs  $2.60,  crates  $2.17;  Ma- 
lagas, lugs  $3.65. 

New  York:  Grapes  —  Emperors,  lugs 
$1.67,  crates  $1.87.  kegs  $4.63,  drums  $4.07; 
Malagas,  crates  $1.83.  lugs  $1.93;  Tokays, 
$1.33;  Cornichon,  $2.03;  Alicante  Bouchet, 
$2.27.  Pears— Winter  Nelis,  $3.66;  E. 
Buerre,  $3.55;  Glout  Morceau,  $4.30. 

Boston:  Grapes — Emperors,  drums  $3.52, 
crates  $2.19;  Malagas,  $2.25;  Tokays,  $1.56; 
Cornichon,  $1.90.  Pears — Winter  NeUs, 
$3.05;  Glont  Morceau,  $3.15. 

Total  shipments  from  November  14  to 
20.  inclusive:  10  cars  pears,  81  cars  grapes. 
Total  shipments  to  date,  1918  :  28.975. 
Total  shipments  to  date,  1917  :    24,139  cars. 


Changes  in  prices  are  but  slight  this 
week. 

California  Cheddar,  flats,  fancy  32c 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  32%c 

First  California  flats,  per  lb  Nominal 

California  Y.  A.  fancy  Nominal 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy   34%c 

Oregon  Y.  A.  fancy  Nominal 

Monterey  cheese   22@25c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples  have  been  arriving  in  good  vol- 
ume this  week  and  prices  have  been 
maintained  firm  and  unchanged.  There 
has  been  a  good  demand  throughout  the 
week.  There  have  been  but  few  berries 
in  the  market  this  week  and  these  were 
sold  by  the  drawer.  There  has  been  a 
fair  demand  for  other  fruit. 

Peaches,  4-box  crate   None 

Figs,  black,  per  box  None 

do,  double  layer   None 

do.  Single  Row  Whites  None 

Strawberries,  per  drawer  i,'9*' 

Blackberries,  per  chest   2£5? 

Raspberries,  per  drawer  50®  Otic 

Plums   None 

Cantaloupes,  flats   :  None 

do,  ponies   ...None 

do,  standard   5ODe 

Watermelons,  per  lb  None 

Pears,  Bartlett.  per  box  None 

Winter  pears   $2.0O@3.0O 

CITRUS  FRUIT. 
The  holiday  demand  for  citrus  fruits, 
especially  oranges,  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  keep  navels  or  mandarins  at  last  week's 
high  standard.  Lower  prices  are  looked 
for  next  week.  Lemons  and  grapefruit 
are  unchanged. 

Oranges   Nominal 

do.  navels   $6.00(38.00 

Mandarins    2  00/n~£ 

Lemons,  fancy    0.50fuh..>0 

do,  choice    5.00(3  5.50 

do.  standard    4.00®  4. 50 

Grapefruit,  new   $2.0003.00 

HONEY. 

Honev  dealers  say  that  the  removal  of 
some  of  the  restrictions  regarding  the 
sale  of  sugar  and  the  probable  further 
extension  of  this  action  has  had  the 
effect  of  making  honey  very  much  cheaper. 
Bakers  and  confectioners  are  no  longer 
buying'  honey  anil  ninny  of  them  are  of- 
fering some  of  the  stock  that  they  had 
already  bought.  This  has  caused  honey 
to  seli  at  3c  or  4c  cheaper  than  a  week 
ago. 

DRIED  FRUIT8. 

Dried  fruits  continue  firm  at  unchanged 
prices.     Apples   are   somewhat   slow,  but 
there  is  a  good  movement  in  all  others. 
RICE. 

Paddy  rice,  1918  crop  $4-32 

Clear  No.  1.  1918  crop,  at  mill   7.00 


LOS  ANGELES 


Los  AnK«  lea,  November  26.  1918. 
1UHTER. 

The  market  is  higher  this  week.  The 
receipts  were  much  better,  330,604  pounds, 
against  251,400  pounds  the  same  week  last 
year.  This  increase  in  the  fresh  supply 
was  without  influence  upon  price  making, 
as  the  eold  storage  stocks  have  been 
pretty  much  exhausted  and  the  Eastern 
markets  are  all  higher.  Chicago  advanced 
2%c  on  extras  up  to  Monday  and  New 
York  3c.  There  was  taken  into  cold  stor- 
age during  the  week  261  pounds,  while 
the  same  week  last  year  there  was  taken 
out  of  cold  storage  54,918  pounds.  The 
cold  storage  holdings  now  are  136.009 
pounds,  against  182,167  pounds  this  time 
last  year.  .Under  this  showing  and  a  good 
markets,  extras  sold  on  'change  Monday 
at  60c,  an  advance  of  l%c,  and  what  was 
offered  was  soon  disposed  of. 

We  quote — 

California  fresh  extra  creamery  60c 

California  fresh  prime  first  58c 

California  fresh  first   57c 

Daily  quotations — 

1918—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  8at.  Mon. 

Extra   58%  58%  58%  58%  58%  60 

1917— 

Extra   41     41 V5  42     43     42  42 

KtifiS. 

There  was  a  firmer  market  had  the 
past  week  and  what  few  fresh  ranch  egga 
came  in  were  gobbled  up  as  soon  as  of- 
fered. It  was  pre-Tbauksgiving  demand 
and  brought  on  only  by  scarcity  for  the 
moment.  The  receipts  for  the  week  were 
1905  cases,  against  2345  cases  the  same 
week  last  year.  To  make  up  this  short- 
age in  the  supply  of  fresh  eggs  there 
were  withdrawn  from  cold  storage  dur- 
ing the  week  4580  cases,  against  249  cases 
this  time  last  year.  The  cold  storage 
holdings  now  are  33.054  cases,  against 
23,281  cases  this  time  last  year.  The  ad- 
vance in  San  Francisco,  Chicago  and  New 
York  had  a  sympathetic  influence,  upon 
the  market  here. 

Daily  quotations — 

1918—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   72     72     72     72     72  73 

Case  count  ...60  63  63  63  63  69 
Pullets   58     58     58     58     58  60 

1917— 

Extra   65     55     55     54%  54  54 

Case  count  ...51  50  60  50  61  51 
Pullets   48     48     48     48     48  48 

VEGETABLES. 

Offerings  were  light  of  everything  save 
winter  vegetables,  which  were  In  good 
supply,  but  most  of  them  were  slow  of 
sale.  Receipts  of  potatoes  were  heavier 
and  the  market  was  slow  and  lower. 
Onions,  on  the  other  hand,  were  scarcer, 
higher,  and  in  good  demand.  White  Globe 
were  especially  scarce  and  firm  at  the 
higher  range  of  prices.  Lima  beans  were 
steady  but  dull;  so  were  string  beans. 
Peppers  are  steady  and  selling  fairly. 
Cabbage  is  dull  and  lower.  No.  1  toma- 
toes are  in  fair  demand.  Cauliflower  is 
coming  in  more  freely;  demand  fair.  Cel- 
ery is  steady  at  last  week's  prices. 

We  qnote  from  growers: 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  5®6c 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  4!-4®5c 

String  beans,  per  lb  7®8c 
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Livestock  Shipments  Heavy;  Must  Be  Heavier 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  receipts  of  livestock  at  stockyards 
have  increased  during  the  past  year.  For  the  ten  months'  period  ending 
October  30.  1918,  44  markets  show  an  increase  of  8.9  per  cent  in  cattle,  14 
per  cent  in  hogs,  and  7.2  per  cent  in  sheep  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1917,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


1918 

CATTLE  Increase  or 
Decrease 

September    2.638.806  +18.19 

October    2.564.686    — 11.01 


1918 
HOGS  Increase  or 
Decrease 
2.219.768  +44.4 
3.190.927  +25.5 
33,004.456 


1918 

SHEEP  Increase  or 

Decrease 
2,238.589  +21 .55 
3.791.325  +  329 
15.770,012     +  7.22 


Ten-month  period  19.027.934     +  8.91    33,004.456  +14.0 

These  figures,  however,  must  not  be  taken  to  indicate  that  there  is  an 
over-abundance  of  livestock,  or  even  an  adequate  supply.  Peace  demands 
for  meat  and  fats  will  be  so  much  greater  than  war  demands  that,  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston  puts  it,  "We  should  not  fail  to  adopt 
every  feasible  means  of  economically  increasing  our  livestock  products." 


Lima  beans   5fcX!r 

Potatoes,  northern,  per  cwt  $2.10ft7'2.35 

do,  Idaho  Kussets,  per  cwt...  2.00(o<2.]5 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   2.00@2.25 

Garlic,  per  lb  20c 

Onions — 

Australian  Brown,  per  cwt  $1.50@1.60 

White  Globe,  per  cwt   3.00@3.25 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  75®  .90 

Celery,  crate    3.50®4.00 

Tomatoes,  No.  1,  lug  80@90c 

do.  No.  2,  lug   25r<7)3.V 

Cauliflower,  standard  crate  $1 .50©  1.75 

POUI/rKY. 

There  was  more  life  to  the  market  the 
past  week  than  for  some  time.  Dealers 
took  all  offerings  at  good  prices  in  prep- 
aration for  the  Thanksgiving  trade.  In 
some  instances  turkeys  brought  a  little 
more  money,  but  the  premium  will  be  off 
after  this  week.    Receipts  were  light. 

The  following  prices  were  agreed  upon 
last  Friday,  November  22,  and  hold  good 
until  the  coming  Friday: 

Broilers,  ibs  87c 

Broilers,  lVii@l%  lbs  41c 

Fryers,   2@3   lbs  33c 

Roasters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  30c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  20c 

Hens   28@32c 

Tom  turkeys   31@34c 

Ducks   22®2So 

Geese   28c 

FRUITS. 

Little  Is  now  coming  in  from  the  coun- 
try save  apples,  which  are  meeting  with 
a  good  demand.  There  are  no  more  tigs 
or  grapes,  and  what  pears  are  on  sale 
are  out  of  cold  storage.  Some  Japanese 
persimmons  and  pomegranates  are  sell- 
ing fairly  well. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

King  Davids,  4-tier   $2.75(5)3.00 

Black  Twigs,  4-tier    2.75 

Baldwins,   4-tier    2.00@2.25 

Red  Pearmains,  4-tier    1.75 

White  Pearmains,  4-tier   2.00 

Rhode  Island  Greenings,  4-tier   1.50 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippins,  4-tier   1.75 

Bellefleur,    4-tier  $1.7501.85 

do,  3%-tier    1.75@1.90 

Gravenstein,   4-tier   2.00 

Japanese  persimmons,  per  lb  5@8c 

BEAN'S. 

There  is  no  shipping  demand  and  the 


approach  of  the  holidays  caused  the  home 
trade  to  hold  back. 

We  quote  from  growers — 

Limas,  per  cwt  $10.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt   9.00 

Small  white,  per  cwt   8.00 

Pink,  per  cwt   6.50 

Tepary,  per  cwt   4.50 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt   5.00 

WALNUTS. 

The  trade  is  pretty  well  stocked  up  and 
the  market  is  hardly  so  lirm.  The  asso- 
ciation is  finishing  its  deliveries,  ship- 
ments running  only  about  three  to  four 
cars  a  day.  What  few  nuts  to  be  had 
from  independent  growers  sold  about  le 
lower.  Culls  are  the  only  walnuts  to  be 
had  now  in  any  quantity  and  they  are 
bringing  14@15c  a  pound. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  California  points: 

1918  1917 

Fancy  budded    33c  24c 

Standard  budded    32c  21c 

No.  1  soft  shell   31c  20c 

No.  2  soft  shell   28c  18^c 

HAY. 

Prices  were  advanced  $1  a  ton  all 
'round.  The  rain  checked  shipmenis, 
which  influenced  higher  prices.  There 
is  a  feeling  that  present  prices  will  not 
last. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hav,  per  ton  $24.00<ff> 25.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   2G.00@28.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   21.00@22.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   22.00@24.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00@10.00 

COTTON. 

After  a  weak  opening  of  our  review 
week,  the  market  took  on  renewed 
strength  upon  the  announcement  that  all 
restrictions  on  exports  had  been  removed 
and  the  early  weakness  was  recovered. 
The  ginning  report  showed  that  there  had 
been  ginned  so  far  only  8,681,005  bales. 
This  is  considered  high  and  added  to  the 
firmness  of  the  market.  On  Saturday, 
December  cotton  in  New  York  sold  up  to 
2S.50C  and  January  to  28.35c.  In  New 
Orleans  December  closed  at  27.58c  and 
January  at  27c.  Monday  opened  the  cur- 
rent week  with  good  buying  both  in  New 
York  and  New  Orleans.  December  closed 
in  New  York  at  28.45c  and  January  at 
27.65c.  In  New  Orleans  December  closed 
at  27.n5c  and  January  at  27.15c. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  November  27,  1918. 
CATTLE — The  cattle  market  is  strong 
and  advancing,  a  situation  due  to  the 
abnormal  scarcity  of  gooil  rattle.  This 
advance  has  been  anticipated  for  some 
time.  California  has  been  pretty  well 
drained  of  good  beef  cattle,  and  Oregon 
is  offering  but  few.  At  the  present  time 
slaughterers  are  looking  to  Nevada  and 
Utah  for  their  supplies.  This  week's 
quotations  are: 
Grass  Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  950@1050  lbs. .  12'/j@12%c 

do,  weighing  1050@1200  lbs  12%@  13c 

do,  second  quality  llftim'Ac 

do,   thin  9>/.@10c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   9@9%c 

do,  second  quality  S@8,/£c 

do,  common  to  thin  6@6%c 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6V»@7V&e 

Fair   :  '.  .5V>@6'/2C 

Thin   4%@5%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   ll@llV6c 

Medium   10%@10%c 

Heavy   8%@9c 

SHEEP— The  sheep  and  lamb  market  is 
steady.  Better  pasturage  has  enabled 
buyers  to  get  more  easily  what  they  need 
to  supply  the  consumptive  demand,  which 
continues  comparatively  limited. 
Lambs — 

Yearling   12<5)12%c 

Milk   ,  14@14%c 

Sheep — 

Wethers   lJV,@12c 

Ewes   ,  9@9i4c 

HOGS — Hogs  are  coming  in  in  good 
supply  and  of  very  good  quality,  but  the 
packers  are  not  able  to  handle  all  that 
are  offered.  The  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles packers  and  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, whereby  packers  agree  to  buy  hogs 
between  now  and  January  1,  1919,  on  the 
basis  of  a  minimum  drove  cost  of  16V-c 
for  No.  1  hogs  weighing  between  150 
and  300  pounds,  will,  it  is  believed,  serve 
to  stabilize  the  hog  market  and  furnish 
growers  with  a  fixed  basis  to  work  on. 

Hard,  grain-fed.  100@150  16c 

do,  do,  1500300   16%c 

do,  do,  3000400  15%c 


Los  Angeles,  November  26,  1918. 
CATTLE— A    steady    and    firm  market 


was  had  the  past  week  for  all  choice 
steers.  The  few  fat  steers  offered  brought 
till  quotations.  The  market  for  thin  and 
ni'Mmn   rattle  is  still  dull  and  weak. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs  $9.00@12.00 

I'rime  cows  and  heifers   8.00®  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   7.00@  7.60 

aimers,   per  cwt   &.5u<yi  6.00 

'alves.  per  cwt   8.50@10.00 

HOGS — A  very  good  run  of  good  hogs 
was  had  the  past  week.  Cooler  weather 
improved  the  demand  for  fresh  pork  and 
encouraged  active  buying.  Last  week's 
prices  were  fairly  sustained  throughout 
the  week. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  275@300  lbs.  .JI4.OOrtil5.00 

Mixed,  22,-)t»275  lbs   15.00015.50 

Light,  1750220  lbs  15.0O@16.OO 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40 
Ibs.  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

S1IKKI* — A  better  quality  of  sheep  and 
lambs  was  had  this  past  week.  Demand 
fairly  active  for  all  good  fat  stuff  and 
prices  steady. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Prima  wethers   $9.00010.00 

Prime  ewes    8.500  9.50 

Yearlings    9.50010.50 

Lambs   15.00@16.00 

Portland,  November  25,  1918. 

CATTLE— Weak  ;  receipts,  1780.  Steers. 
r>rime,  $12.25(5)12.75;  good  to  choice.  $11.00 
rfl>12.00;  medium  to  good,  $10.00011.00; 
fair  to  medium,  $8.5009.50;  common  to 
'air.  $6.0008.00:  cows  and  heifers,  choice. 
£8.0008.50;  medium  to  good,  $6.5007.50: 
f'lir  to  medium,  $5.5006.50;  canners.  $3.00 
(5)4.00;  bulls,  $5.0007.50;  calves,  $9,000 
12.00:  stockers  and  feeders,  $6.00@8.00. 

HOGS— Weak;  receipts,  4280.  Prime 
mixed,  $17.00017.15;  medium  mixed,  $16.75 
r(?17.00:  rough  heavies.  $15.00@10.00 ;  pigs, 
$14.00015.00:  bulk,  $17.00. 

SHEEP — Steady  :  receipts,  1660.  Prime 
lambs.  $11.50(512.75;  fair  to  medium,  $8.50 
(5-10.50:  vearlings,  $10.00(5)11.00;  wethers, 
$9.00010.00;  ewes,  $6.500.8.50. 

Classified  Advertisements 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANT  TO  BUY  small  tractor,  second-hand, 
to  plow  Bermuda  sod  and  pump  water.  James 
Fields.  Route  G,  Box  782.  Fresno. 


CRO LEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 

cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley'a  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley  Co.,  Inc.,  Eigrhth  and  Townsend  streets. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing-.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  We'iBS- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — 300  gal.  Simplex  churn,  Hercu- 
les gas  engine,  100  gal,  twin  vat,  300  gal. 
Wizard  pasteurizer,  150  gal.  Jensen  pasteur- 
izer, 300  gal.  vat,  and  4  H.-P.  boiler,  all  in 
good  condition.  F.  H.  Daniels.  1420  Park  St.. 
Alameda. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street,   San  Francisco. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years. 


TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store.  106  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN — We  always  have  money 
to  loan  on  improved  farm  lands.  Security 
Bond  &  .  Mortgage  Company,  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


TO  LEASE — 20-acre  irrigated  farm,  good 
4-room  house,  windmill  and  tankhouse,  good 
bam.  Berkeley  Securities  Company.  218  First 
National  Bank  Building.  Berkeley.  Cal. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — I  have  a  fine  seven-room 
two-story  house,  nice  residence  section  of 
Berkeley,  with  large  sleeping  deck,  fireplace, 
hardwood  floor  in  living  room,  kitchen  fin- 
ished in  white  enamel,  fine  bathroom,  clinker 
brick  exterior  finish,  and  in  yard  there  is 
garage,  workshop,  children's  playhouse. 
Street  work,  sidewalks,  sewer,  macadamized 
street,  gas  and  electricity  are  in.  Two  blocks 
from  Key  Route  and  S.  P.  electric  trains  to 
San  Francisco  and  street  car  to  Oakland.  I 
will  exchange  above  house  for  an  improved 
ranch.    Neil  E.  Munro.  Berkeley.  California. 

FOR  LEASE — SUMMER  SHEEP  RANGE — 
Solid  tract  of  approximately  50.000  acres 
logged-off  lands,  Butte  and  Tehama  counties. 
California,  for  term  of  years  beginning  with 
season  of  1919.  Accessible  and  well  watered. 
Estimated  capacity  based  on  previous  use, 
14.000  head.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Diamond  Match  Company,  Grazing  Dept., 
Chico.  California.  

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — 40  or  80  acres 
Would  trade  for  registered  Shorthorn  cattle. 
Address:  J.  S.  Fry,  Chowchilla.  Cal. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  to  lease  10-20  acres 
suitable  for  beans.  On  shares.  State  terms. 
Box  1280.  Pacific  Rural  Press.  

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

BUDDED  AVOCADOS  —  Fuerte.  Sharpies*, 
Lyon.  Dickinson,  Blakeman,  Spinks,  Taft 
Linda,  Rey,  Queen,  Knight,  and  many  others. 
A  fine  stock  of  field-grown  trees.  $2.50  for 
one.  $2.00  each  by  the  100.  Better  order 
now.  Newbery-Sherlock,  R.  D.  No.  2.  Pasa- 
dena. Nursery,  Rose,  and  Palm,  Altadena, 
Cal.  

.  SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  WANTED — We  are 
in  the  market  for  Sudan  Grass  seed  that  ii 
free  of  Johnson  Grass,  Morning  Glory,  and 
other  noxious  weeds.  Send  samples  and  state 
quantities  of  seed  you  have  to  sell.  Bom- 

berger  Seed  Co.,  Desk  B,  Modesto.  Cal.  

TO  THE  TRADE — Buy  almond  trees  from 
an  almond  specialist.  100.000  almond  trees 
on  bitter  almond  roots,  standard  varieties. 
Car  load  lots  solicited.  Write  for  prices  W 
T.  Hohenshell,  Le  Grand  Nurseries,  Le  Grand 
Cal. 


A  FEW  SACKS  Honey  Sorghum  seed.  Great- 
est quantity,  best  quality  silage  ever  grown — 
20  cents.  Imperial  Seed  House.  El  Centro.  Cal. 

PAYNE  WALNUT  GRAFTING  WOOD — 
Order  now.    W.  H.  Ward.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal. 


WANTED. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  stock 
farm  by  middle-aged  married  man.  Am  em- 
ployed at  present  but  want  bigger  job.  Prefer 
beef  cattle  and  hogs  with  alfalfa  to  feed. 
Used  to  handling  thoroughbred  stock.  Pre- 
fer big  type  Poland-China  hogs  first  and  Durocs 
next.  Have  made  a  life  study  of  breeding  and 
feeding  hogs  and  have  always  had  success 
with  them  as  well  as  cattle.  Used  to  handling 
large  crops  of  alfalfa  and  irrigating.  Pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  cost  and  to  avoid  waste  in 
feeding.  Handle  all  kinds  machinery  anu  im- 
plements.. Occupied  positions  of  trust  and 
have  clean  record.  Address:  H.  R..  care  Stand- 
ard Stock  Farm,  P.  V.  Stage  Route,  Ukiah, 
Cal. 


WANTED — By  married  man,  39,  position 
as  ranch  manager  or  foreman.  Have  had 
several  years  experience  raising  stock  on  open 
range  and  on  farm,  and  general  farming;  both 
irrigated  and  dry  farming.  Understand  pump 
engines,  tractors.  Can  put  in  wells,  install 
pumping  plants  and  irrigation  systems;  con- 
crete work.  Am  allaround  blacksmith.  Am 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  the  development 
of  new  property  or  old  established  ranch. 
Available  in  December.  Address,  W.  T.,  Box  6. 
Elsinore.  Riverside  Co..  Cal.  

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  MARRIED  MAN — 
We  want  a  married  man  who  will  live  on  our 
property  (good  house,  barn  and  windmill), 
who  will  plant  trees  for  us  and  farm  between 
the  trees  for  himself.  For  details  apply  to 
Berkeley  Securities  Company,  218  First  Na- 
tional  Bank  Building.  Berkeley,  Cal,  

WANTED — Job  on  dairy  or  stock  ranch  in 
Humboldt  county,  Cal.  E.  J.  Carroll,  Yucaipa, 
Cal. 


If/ ft juppiiw  _   


Hartve  "?  Slate- 
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FILL  IN  THIS 
COUPON  AND  MAIL  IT  TODAY 


"ulbr  Shubrr t  0trtuprr."  is  a  reliable  and  accur- 
ate Market  report  and  price  list,  issued  at  every 
change  in  the  Fur  Market.  It  is  something  more  than  merely 
"something  to  read."  It  is  the  advisor,  friend  and  sign  post  to  the 
right  road  to  reliable  market  information  and  accurate  market  quota- 
tions. "u)br  &hubrrt  &ljtpn»r"  is  received  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trap- 
pers and  Fur  shippers  all  over  North  America.  Never  was  a  serious 
misstatemen  ts  of  facts  published  in  "3lfr  Shubcrt  &l)innrr"  and  this  charac- 
ter of  accuracy  and  reliability  has  demonstrated  that  such  information  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  trapper  and  Fur  shipper.  You  should 
read  "obc  Oqubrrt  ©flipper" — we  want  your  name  on  our  mailing  list. 
Fillin  the  Above  Coupon  NOW  and  Mail  it- AT  ONCE 

A.B.SHUB  EFLT,//vr. 

THE  LARGEST    HOUSE   IN   THE   WORLD    DEALING   EXCLUSIVELY  IN 

AMERICAN     RAW  PURS 

S  15-17  W.  AUSTIN   AVE.      -        CHICAGO.  USA 


BY  TRAPPING 


You  Can  Make  a 
Handsome  Income 

Raw  furs  are  extremely  high  now  and  the  demand  was  never  greater. 
Just  think,  even  Skunks  have  sold  this  fall  for  over  $9.75  each,  and  we 
know  trappers  who  caught  19  Skunks  in  one  night. 

Wonderful  Chance  for  Boys 
and  Middle  Aged  Men 

There's  a  splendid  chance  for  you  to  make 
m».  money  by  trapping;  it's  pleasant  work. 

Don't  worry  if  you've  had,  no  pre- 
vious experience.  Our  beautiful 
36  -  page  book,  "Trapping  for 
Profit,"  tells  all  about  trapping 
and  handling  of  furs  so  that  even 
the  beginner  can  have  wonderful 
success  trapping  and  get  the  high- 
est market  price  for  his  catch. 

The  book  and  our  price  list  are  yours  for  a  postcard;  they're  absolutely 
free. 

E.  R.  SKINNER  &  CO.,  (Dept.  b)  1121  Front  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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PERFECTION 
OIL  HEATER 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 

"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Rating 
12-20 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS, Inc. 


LOS  ANQELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


YISALIA 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


KROGH  PUMPS 


absolutely  hydraulics! I v  and  automatically 
water  balanced.    No  end  thruit  whatsoever. 


Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  Inch  diameter  and  up 

 Writ*  for  Bulletin*  


krogh  Manufacturing  company 


149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  Sales  Office  at  LOS  ANQELES 


The  Most  Efficient 
_  Tractor  in  America 


PROVED  CRAWLER 
DURABILITY 

Correct  mechanical  principles  and  the  knowledge  of  the  proper 
materials  and  methods  of  using-  them  make  the  crawler  shoes  of 
the  Bates  Steel  Mule  of  great  durability.  Such  is  the  result  of 
six  years  of  experience  with  thousands  of  tractors  in  the  field. 
Just  as  important  are  the  heavy  duty  valve-in-the-head  kerosene 
motor,  the  hardened  cut  steel  transmission  gears,  the  Timken 
roller  bearings  and  the  dustproof  working  parts. 

We  will  gladly  demonstrate  on  your  own  soil,  without  any 
obligation  on  your  part. 

F.  T.  BRILES,  South  California  Distributor 

Excellent  Proposition  offered  Live  Agents 
214-216  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Valve-in-head-type  engine  illus- 
trated here,  like  all  internal  combua- 
tion  eniinea,  requires  an  oil  that 
holds  its  lubricating  qualities  at  cyl- 
inder heat,  burns  clean  in  the  com- 
bustion chambers  and  goes  out  with 
exhaust.  Zerolene  fills  these  require- 
ments perfectly,  because  it  ia  correct- 
ly refined  from  selected  California  as- 
phalt-base  crude. 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 

It  Keeps  the  Engine  Young! 

Zerolene  keeps  the  engine  young — full-powered,  smooth- 
running,  and  economical  in  fuel  and  oil  consumption— 
because  it  is  correctly  refined  from  selected  California 
asphalt-base  crude.  Gives  better  lubrication  with  less 
carbon.  Made  in  several  consistencies.  Get  our  Correct 
Lubrication  Chart  covering  your  car. 

At  dealers  everywhere  and  Standard  Oil 
Service  Stations. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


liirtt  stump  land  into  Money 


/^*^mr^*K      HAND  POWER. 

ITi  Stump 
'  Puller 


Increase  your  acreage  and  thereby 
increase  your  income. 
Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply. 
No  expense  for  teams  or  powder. 

One  man  with  a 
can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as 
a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the 
stump.    Made  of  the  finest  steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.   Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Write  today  for 
special  offer  and  free 
booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 


Works  eqally  well  on  hillsides 
and  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  operate 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 

Boa   '2   182  Fifth  St..  San  Francisco.  C«L 


FARM  BOOKS! 
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LOS  ANGELES 


What  Co-operation  Has  Done  for  Prunes  and  Apricots 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox 


HE  DRIED  PRUNE  (and  apricot) 
industry,  which  has  grown  in  forty 
years  from  very  small  beginnings 
to  a  giant  industry,  found  itself, 
after    many    discouraging  vicissi- 


tudes, when  the  leading  growers  in  each  promi- 
nent county  gave  up  their  time  -and  united 
energies  to  form  an  organization  on  the  co- 
operative plan,  whereby  they  might  have  some 
voice  in  the  marketing  of  their  own  products.  This 
State-wide  organization  followed  many  former 
minor  attempts  of  prune  districts,  some  of  which 
were  so  small  that  they  amounted  to  pools  only, 
but  none  were  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make 
an  appreciable  impression  on  the  market. 

"It  Is  Naught,"  Saith  the  Buyer. 
Now,  it  takes  money  to  conduct  any  business,  and  money  *was  one 
thing  that  was  difficult  to  get  under  earlier  trials.  Growers  were  entirely^ 
ignorant  of  the  market  and  distribution  of  their  own  wares,  of  foreign 
and  home  demands,  of  foreign  crops  and  of  competing  commodities.  So 
in  1916  a  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Information  Bureau  was  estab- 
lished— members  paying  a  small  fee  for  working  expenses — that  they 
might  be  enlightened  as  to  the  above  and  general  crop  conditions  and 
thus  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  market 
their  wares  intel- 
ligently. Up  to  this 
time  growers  had 
been  compelled  to 
get  this  informa- 
tion— more  or'  less 
— from  the  buyer. 
Well,  no  live  man 
is  in  business  for 
his  health,  least  of 
all  such  strenuous 
work  as  fruit  buy- 


"Competition  is  the  soul  of  trade."  This 
was  a  true  saying  when  selling  was  not 
undermined  by  intrigue  to  restrain  compe- 
tition and  distribute  the  market  to  the  few 
large  buyers.  Competition  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  production  of  quality  in  our 
orchards. 

A  growers'  organization  is  democratic, 
in  that  its  aim  is  to  benefit  each  one  of 
its  members  and  to  serve  the  public  with 
the  best  that  can  be  produced;  and  to 
guarantee  its  quality  and  price,  the  latter 
within  stated  times,  thereby  freeing  the 
market  of  speculation  and  consequent 
fluctuation  at  growers'  expense. 


The  handsome  offices  and  headquarters  of  the  California  Prune 
by  the  growers — a  monument  of  eo 


ing. 

Leading  Up  to  a 

Selling  Organ- 
ization. 

The  growers 
after  one  season 
found  the  infor- 
mation bureau  so 
useful  that  they 
asked  themselves 
the  question  : 
"Why  should  we 
hand  over  our  af- 
fairs to  a  few  pri- 
vate buyers  who 
appear  to  have  ap- 
portioned the  territory  amongst  them  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  our 
output  of  fruit,  and  who  are  able  thus  to  manipulate  the  market  for  their 
own  benefit?  We  can  do  as  well  and  divide  the  profits  of  processing  and 
marketing  amongst  ourselves  instead  of  handing  them  over  to  a  disinter- 
ested party..  We  can,  if  enough  growers  unite,  do  this  business  ourselves. 
We  can  then  standardize  our  fruit  and  guarantee  its  quality.  With  con- 
trol of  the  market  we  can  guarantee  prices  and  do  away  with  unholy 
speculation  and  reduc-e  relative  cost  to  the  consumer.  We  ourselves  can 
do  business  through  the  brokers,  jobbers  and  wholesalers  that  form  a 
part  of  the  great  distributing  system  that  has  grown  up.  And,  more 
than  that,  we  can,  by  co-operation,  advertise  our  wares  under  a  brand 
that  has  the  whole  industry  back  of  it  as  a  guarantee  and  thus  extend 
our  markets  into  unserved  spheres  to  keep  pace  with  our  rapidly  increas- 
ing product."  Let-S  Do  it  Ourselves. 

Then  why  keep  on  selling  to  the  independent  packer,  whose  only  rea- 
son for  being  in  the  business  is  to  rake  off  the  difference  between  what 
he  can  squeeze  the  grower  down  to  and  what  he  can  work  the  market 
to  pay?  He  never  advertises  and  if  we  are  to  depend  on  him  to  open 
markets  for  our  gathering  tonnage  we  are  truly  in  a  parlous  state!  Also. 


as"  it  takes  less  capital  to  handle  cheaper  fruit, 
the  disinterested  marketer  sees  that  prices  are  1 
made  accordingly. 

This  Growers'  Information  Bureau,  estab- 
lished at  San  Jose,  was  the  beginning  by  which 
the  growers  learned  that  by  co-operation  and 
combination  in  a  selling  agency  they  could 
stabilize  and  increase  their  profits  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  relative  cost  of  their  fruit 
to  the  consumer.  They  looked  into  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  Raisin  Growers'  Association  and 
received  aid  and  encouragement  from  that 
young  giant.  They  found  that  only  through 
control  of  a  large  majority  of  the  output  of 
prunes  and  apricots  would  they  be  able  to  carry 
out  their  desire  of  establishing  a  growers'  selling  organization.  After  a 
good  deal  of  sph<i.=>  work,  a  mass  meeting  of  growers  was  called  at  San 
Jose  and,  to  makt.  a  long  story  short,  the  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association,  Inc..  was  formed  and  legally  established  on  May  1.  1917. 

The  First  Season  of  the  Association's  Activities 
a  large  proportion  of  the  dried  prune  and  apricot  production  of  the  State 
was  marketed  in  the  face  of  most  adverse  conditions.    At  the  opening  of 
the  European  war  the  burthen  of  the  packers'  plaint  was  "export  trade 

was  shut  off,"  and 
later  that  trans- 
portation could 
not  be  provided,  so 
that  a  large  pro- 
portion formerly- 
exported  would  bv 
left  on  hand  for 
home  consumption, 
thus  weakening 
the  prices.  Yet  the 
"season*  of  1914. 
'  1915  and  1916 
have  shown  us  that 
export  markets 
were  maintained 
and  fair  prices 
ruled.  But  in  1917. 
after  the  United 
States  entered  the 
war,  an  embargo 
was  placed  on  all 
shipments  to  neu- 
tral and  Scandi- 
navian countries, 
all  shipping  space 
was  commandeered 
for  the  allies  and 

____   we  were  practic- 

ally excluded  from 
export  trade.    Buyers  would  not  buy  and  sellers  could  not  sell. 

The  First  Year's  Business. 
For  six  years  prior  to  the  season  of  1917  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
dried  apricots  were  shipped  abroad.  Of  ab<W  190,000,000  pounds  pro- 
duced in  the  six  years  previous  to  1917,  some  115,000,000  pounds  were 
exported,  leaving  an  annual  consumption  in  the  domestic  market  of  from 
10,000,000  to  12,000,000  pounds.  In  1917  it  became  necessary  to  market 
over  thirty  million  pounds  of  dried  apricots  at  home,  yet  this  great  crop 
was  marketed  at  prices  not  materially  lower  than  those  of  recent  years. 

In  the  season  of  1917  the  production  of  prunes  in  California  was  over 
two  hundred  million  pounds,  probably  the  largest  crop  ever  harvested  in 
the  State — possibly  equalled  in  tonnage  but  not  in  quality  by  the  crop  of 
1912.  This  large  crop  has  been  marketed  by  the  association  with  a  net 
average  result  to  the  grower  of  slightly  over  a  6c  basis  on  the  bet- 
ter grades.  _,  .  , 
Effects  on  the  Market. 

The  most  important  effect  of  the  co-operative  marketing  under  the  new 
association  was  the  stabilizing  of  prices  under  guarantee  while  still  giv- 

(Continued  on  page  622.) 
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EDITORIALS 

EQUILIBRIUM. 

THE  world-pendulum  swinging  between  autoc- 
racy and  anarchy  seems  to  be  tracing  shorter 
arcs  this  week  and  discloses  a  very  promis- 
ing disposition  tb  rest  ere  long  upon  the  central 
point  of  democracy.  The  kaiser  can  be  pulled 
out  of  the  cottage-cheese  whenever  he  is  wanted 
and  his  heir  is  fastened  ,up  in  a  parsonage  on  a 
sea-girt  island  where  he  can  meditate  on  his 
immoralities  and  general  worthlessness.  The 
better-minded  Germans  have  frustrated  a  plot  to 
restore  the  militarist  regime  and  seem  really  to 
be  in  earnest  to  fix  the  blame  and  properly  pun- 
'ish  the  crime  of  causing  the  war.  The  allies  have 
established  their  occupation  of  Germany  for 
twenty  miles  beyond  the  Rhine  and  are  maintain- 
ing beneficent  supervision  in  the  interests  of  law 
and  order.  The  great  world-feeders.  Mr.  Hoover 
and  his  associates,  in  allied  countries  are  writftig 
menu  cards  for  all  the  hungry  Europeans  they 
can  reach,  and  food  cargoes  are  already  arriving 
from  this  country.  There  is,  of  course,  deplor- 
able political  conflict  ahead  in  all  the  liberated 
countries  east  of  the  Rhine  and  some  of  the  lib- 
erated clans  seem  to  be  persecuting  the  weaker 
groups  which-they  Enclose  in  campaigns  of  fright- 
fulness  which  they  have  themselves  experienced. 
All  this  is  grievous  and  will  be  suppressed  and 
punished  so  far  as  the  very  crackers  on  the  whips 
which  the  allies  are  wielding  can  reach — but 
revolutions  are  hard  to  regulate.  It  is  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  in  which  beneficence  is  to  be  hoped 
for  and  that  is  increasingly  promising. 

■*    jt  .* 
EQUALITAMAN. 

AS  WE  write  on  Tuesday,  President  Wilson 
goes  afloat  on  a  good  old  Yankee  boat, 
topped  by  a  powerful  wireless  outfit  and 
under-run  by  a  private  cable  so  that  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  appoint  a  couple  of  postmasters  or 
talk  twith  Sammy  Gompers  about  the  threatened 
Mooney  strike  it  can  be  easily  done  without  stop- 
ping his  world-job.  No  one  can  doubt  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  chief  magistrate:  he  rates  about 
101  per  cent — all  there  is  and  then  some!  It  is 
to  be  -hoped  that  the  captain  of  the  ship  has  a 
good  tank  of  oil  along  to  keep  the  sea  quiet,  for 
our  ^President  surely  has  no  time  to  overhang  the 
rail.  The  -President  gave  Congress  a  good  talk- 
ing to  before  he  sailed  and  he  set  forth  grandly 
American  plans  and  purposes  in  eloquence  which 
will  surely  ring  down  the  ages.  But  we  must 
express  the  wish  that  he  had  been  a  little  less 
self-conscious  and  had  given  the  American  people 
a  little  more  credit  for  the  principles  of  perma- 
nent peace  which  all  the  world's  pigeons  seem 
disposed  to  perch  upon.  '  If  we  remember  cor- 
rectly, personal  humility  and  self-forgetfulness 
have  clothed  our  great  statesmen  of  the  past. 
We  are  perhaps  too  near  the  event  to  see  clearly, 
but  we  have  a  notion  that  if  the  President  had 
called  to  sail  with  him  as  American  representa- 
tives our  two  ex-Presidents,  Roosevelt  and  Taft, 
he  could  at  least  have  tripled  the  scenic  impres- 
siveness.  in  European  sight  and  thought,  of  the 


world's  hew  sunrise  in  the  West!  Not  for  half  a 
century,  if  ever,  has  the  United  States  had  three 
men  of  presidential  grade  in  active  life  at  one 
time.  What  a  chance  we  have  lost  to  show  the 
Europeans  that  in  the  midst  of  their  throne-wrecks 
and  skull-cracked  potentates  there  is  a  land  where 
men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  with  one  love  of 
country  and' devotion  to  humanity  to  inspire  their 
thoughts  and  impel  them  to  public  service.  If 
the  "George  Washington"  could  have  sailed  for 
Europe  in  this  supreme  official  way  with  three 
great  Americans,  wide  apart  in  politics  but  one 
in  patriotism,  on  the  hurricane  deck,  the  wire- 
less above  them  sizzling  with  godspeeds  from  Cape 
Cod  and  Norfolk,  and  the  "kitchen  cabinet"  be- 
low stairs  helping  the  cook'  with  the  garnish- 
ment of  a  truly  American  bird  for  the  Paris 
thanksgiving,  would  not  the  world  have  gained 
new  realization  that  Americans  are  broadly  equal- 
itarian  in  their  mutuality  of  purpose  and  devo- 
tion? jt    tj|  jt 

EQUATIONISM. 

BUT  there  are  many  things  which  the  Presi- 
dent set  torth  in  his  address  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Monday  which  the  country  will 
enthusiastically  approve  and  some  things  which 
California  will  echo  as  a  world  policy  and  of 
which,  as  anticipated  in  her  own  civic  experience, 
she  is  justly  nroud.  California  is  an  equationist 
of  the  equality  of.  the  sexes  in  public  affairs 
because  her  theoretical  belief  therein,  which  actu- 
ated her  adoption  of  the  policy  some  years  ago, 
has  now  become  a  durable  conviction  based  upon 
full  proof  of  wisdom  and  practicability.  There- 
fore, we  quote  with  great  satisiaction  this  dec- 
laration of  President  Wilson: 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  women — of  their 
instant  intelligence  quickening  every  task  that 
they  touched;  their  capacity  for  organization  and 
co-operation,  which  gave  their  action  discipline 
and  enhanced  the  effectiveness  of  everything  they 
attempted;  their-  aptitude  at  tasks  to  which  they 
had  never  before  set  their  hands;  their  utter  self- 
sacrifice  alike  in  what  they  did  and  in  what  they 
gave?  Their  contribution  to  the  great  result  is 
beyond  appraisal.  They  have  added  a  new  luster 
to  the  annals  of  American  womanhood. 

The1  least  tribute  we  can  pay  them  is  to  make 
them  the  equals  of  men  in  political'  rights,  as 
they  have  proved  themselves  equals  in  every  field 
of  practical  work  they  have  entered,  whether  for 
themselves  or  for  their  country.  These  great  days 
of  completed  achievement  would  be  sadly  marred 
were  we  to  omit  that  act  of  justice.' 

When  we  remember  how  women  have  almost 
on  their  knees  for  deeades  besought  Presidents 
and  Congresses  for  recognition  of  their  rights, 
this  noble  declaration  will  be  appreciated.  There 
is.  however,  chagrin  that  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  has  to  follow  other  nations  in  such  jus- 
tice to  women  when  it  should  have  led  them 
to  It-  Jt  J* 

EQUANIMITY. 

THERE  is  another  grand  thing  about  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  farewell  address  to  the  Con- 
gress and  that  is  the  evenness  of  temper 
and  composure  of  spirit  which  it  manifests.  He 
is  unaffected  by  the  dreams  of  visionary  recon- 
structionists  who  wish  to  regulate  everything 
even  to  the  "infiltration"  of  soldiers  who  have 
finished  their  job  abroad — which  has  recently 
given  us  some  concern.  Those  who  believe  in  reg- 
ulating everything'  should  consider  these  para- 
graphs: 

I  have  heard  much  counsel  as  to  the  plans  that 
should  be  formed  and  personally  conducted  to  a 
happy  consummation,  but  from  no  quarter  have  I 
seen  any  general  scheme  of  "reconstruction" 
emerge  which  I  thought  it  likely  we  could  force 
our  spirited  business  men  arid  aelf-reliant  laborers 
to  accept  with  due  pliancy  and  obedience. 

While  the  war  lasted  we  set  up  many  agencies 
by  which  to  direct  the  industries  of  the  country 
in  the  services'  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  ren- 
der. *  *  *  But  the  moment  we  knew  the 
armistice  to  have  been  signed  we  took  the  har- 
ness /off.  Raw  materials  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  kept  its  hand  for  fear  there  should  not 
be  enough  for  the  industries  that  supplied  the 
armies  have  been  released  and  put  into  the  gen- 
eral market  again.  *  •  *  It  is  surprising 
how  fast  the  process  of  return  to  a  peace  footing 
has  moved  in  the  three  weeks  since  the  fighting 
stopped.  It  promises  to  outrun  any  inquiry  that 
may  be  instituted  and '  any  aid  that  may  be 
offered.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  direct  it  any  bet- 
ter than  it  will  direct  itself.  The  American  busi- 
ness man  is  of  quick  initiative. 

President  Wilson  is  evidently  appreciative  of 
individual  initiative  and  the  services  it  has  ren- 


dered  in   the  development  of  this  country  an 
does  not  propose  to  displace  it  with  paternalism 
and  that  may  be  a  good  thing  to  remember, 
t     «t  < 
EQUALIZATION. 

THERE  is,  however,  one  thing  which  seems 
to  have  escaped  his  mind  at  the  moment  and 
that  is  the  declaration  of  a  year  ago  that 
"food  will  win  the  war"  and  the  exhortation  to 
farmers  to  produce  it  in  unlimited  quantities. 
If  food  did  win  the  war,  he  forgot  to  mention 
the  fact.  He  did,  however,  say  this,  in  connec- 
tion with  removing  restrictions  from  manufacture 
and  trade: 

It'  has  not  been  possible  to  remove  so  rapidly 
or  so  quickly  the  control  of  foodstuffs  and  of 
shipping,  because  the  world  has  still  to  be  fed 
from  our  granaries  and  the  ships  are  still  needed 
to  send  supplies  to  our  men  overseas  and  to  bring 
the  men  back  as  fast  as  the  disturbed  conditions 
on  the  other  sjde  of  the  water  permit;  but  even 
there  restraints  are  being  relaxed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible and  'more  and  more  as  the  weeks  go  by. 

It  would  have  been  very  pertinent  to  have 
stated  what  farmers  are  expected  to  do  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  "the  world  has  still  to  be  fed 
from  our  granaries."  Perhaps  Mr.  Hoover  has 
not  yet  had  time  enough  to  measure  up  that  mat- 
ter and  we  may  get  an  exposition  of  it  later.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  all  possible 
speed  in  the  matter  of  buying  either  by  the 
Government  or  releasing  private  buyers  from  their 
holding  restrictions  should  be  realized.  It  may 
be  thought  that  .as  most  of  the  farmers'  holdings 
are  edible  he  cannot  starve  while  holding  them — 
but  the  farmer  cannot  eat  his  tax  bills:  they 
are  more  apt  to  eat  him.  and  they  are  coming 
on  him  with  sharper  teeth  than  ever,  as  a  detailed 
statement  on  another  page  of  this  issue  indicates 
and  as  the  internal  revenue  collectors  will  still 
further  remind  him  next  month.  If  there  is  to 
be  a  great  call  for  feeding  Europe,  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  remember  the  injunctions  of  its 
light-brigade  and  "shop  early."  It  ought  to  fix 
a  price  which  it  will  pay  for  all  commodities 
its,  purchasing  agents  will  need  on  European  ac- 
count and  thus  start  up  the  markets  which  are 
now  listless,  or  it  ought  to  set  commercial  buyers 
free  to  gamble  on  the  European  demand  and 
start'  movement  that  way.  If  something  is  not 
soon  done,  farmers  will  have  no  money  for  large 
cropping  in  1919  and  no  courage  to  start  crop 
growing  for  a  dead  market,  even  if  they  have 
money  enough.  The  price  which  they  had  to  pay 
for  labor  and  all  other  supplies  to  get  the  crops 
they  are  now  holding  is  making  them  very  shy. 
It  is  hard  to  hold  back  a  man  who  has  made  a 
good  crop-sale  and  just  as  hard  to  start  up  one 
who  has  not.  Therefore,  though  it  was  perhaps 
very  wise  for  the  Government  to  tie  up  the  spec- 
ulative trade  last  year  and  to  help  the  farmer 
by  fixing  prices  and  buying  direct,  there  is  a 
dog-in-the-manger  aspect  of  the  way  in  which 
several  staples  have  been  forced  to  drift  during 
the  last  few  months.  Relaxing  restraints  on  con- 
sumption is,  of  course,  helpful,  but  what  the 
farmer  needs  is  relaxation  of  restraints  on  trade 
in  ♦  his  products  and  exports  of  them,,  or  much 
freer  Government  buying  than  that  which  has 
recently  started  things  up  a  little.  It  is  all  right 
to  praise  manufacture,  trade  and  labor  as  pos- 
sessed of  initiative  to  best  do  their  own  recon- 
struction, but  it  is  surely  as  important  to  equal- 
ize praise  and  privilege  so  the  farmers  can  also 
come  through  with  their  jobs  in  the  ways  they 
wish  to  do  them. 

>t     «t  t 
EQUABLENESS. 

WE  HAVE  been  reading  so  hard  on  President 
Wilson's  philosophy  of  removing  irregulari- 
ties by  putting  people  up  against  each 
other  and  reaching  equable  adjustment  of  strain 
thereby  that  we  are  disposed  to  invoke  it  on  the 
settlement  of  a  problem  which  a  mall-carrier 
brings  us  as  we  write.  But  first  President  Wil- 
son's way: 

So  far  as  our  domestic  affairs  are  concerned, 
the  problem  of  our  return  to  peace  Is  a  problem 
of  economic  and  Industrial  readjustment.  That 
problem  is  less  serious  for  us  than  it  may  turn 
out  to  be  for  the  nations  which  have  suffered  the 
disarrangements  and  the  losses  of  war  longer 
than  we.  Our  people,  moreover,  do  not  wait  to 
be  coached  and  led.  They  know  their  own  busi- 
ness, are  quick  and  resourceful  at  every  readjust- 
ment, definite  in  purpose  and  self-reliant  in  action. 
Any  leading  strings  we  might  seek  to  put  them 
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Sell  Us  Your  Time 

During1  the  past  six  months  a  large  number  of  our 
subscribers  have  taken  up  our  work  of  attending  to  re- 
newals and  securing  new  subscriptions.  They  have  done 
well — many  making-  more  than  they  ever  earned  before. 

We  are  just  starting  a  big  subscription  campaign  and 
can  use  a  few  more  ambitious,  energetic  men.  Experi- 
ence not  necessary;  we  give  you  proper  training.  Must 
have  an  automobile,  and  be  able  to  devote  entire  time 
to  the  work. 

Straight  salary:  permanent  work.  Write  for  particu- 
lars and  tell  us  a  little  about  yourself.  You'll  be  glad 
you  investigated  this  money-making  opportunity. 


in  would  speedily  become  hopelessly  tangled  be- 
cause they  would  pay  no  attention  to  them  and 
go  their  own  ways.  All  that  we  can  do  as  their 
legislative  and  executive  servants  is  to  mediate 
the  process  of  change  here,  there  and  elsewhere  as 
we  may. 

It  looks  to  us  like  a  workable  and  very  equable 
policy.  Try  it  on  these  two  letters  which  have 
just  arrived: 

To  the  Editor:  I  do  not  like  your  continual 
knocking  of  tepary  beans.  In  nearly  every  bean 
article  you  have  you  give  this  bean  a  cheerful 
knock.  They  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
both  as  to  food  value  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  raised.  They  are  a  sure  crop  and 
when  cooked  right  are  not  inferior  to  any  other 
bean. — R.  G.,  Salida. 

To  the  Editor:  I  note  that  A.  T.  G.  of  Chico 
advises  making  the  Germans  eat  barley  to  get  rid 
of  our  surplus.  My  suggestion  is  to  make  them 
eat  tepary  beans.  In  that  way  we  would  not  only 
get  rid  of  beans  that  are  hard  to  sell  but  we 
could  partially  get  even  with  the  Germans!  — 
S.  A.  S.,  Thermal. 

We  have,  then,  the  President's  assurance  that 
these  two  responsive  readers  "would  become  speed- 
ily entangled"  if  we  attempted  to  put  them  in 
leading  strings  and  "would  pay  no  attention  to 
them  and  go  their  own  ways" — and  that  is  really 
the  American  way,  and  the  only  people  who  do 
not  seem  to  get  anywhere  with  it  are  the  Ameri- 
can farmers.    They  do  not  agree  even  on  beans. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Olve  Pull  Name  and  Addreu. 


Peanuts  a  Problem. 

To  the  Editor:  How  about  growing  peanuts?  I 
haVe  some  fine  sandy  sub-irrigated  land  that  I 
think  would  be  good  for  peanuts  and,  judging  by 
a  few  bunches  I  have  seen  growing  in  this  vicin- 
ity, they  should  yield  a  heavy  crop.  What  time 
are  they  planted  and  how — that  is,  by  a  hand 
planter  or  bean  planter?  How  far  apart  are  the 
rows  and  how  far  apart  in  the  row?  what  variety 
is  best  for  market?  How  many  does  it  take  for 
an  acre?  How  are  they  threshed  off  the  vine? 
Would  an  ordinary  bean  thresher  thresh  them  as 
set  up  for  beans  or  by  changing  the  teeth  in  the 
cylinder? — Reader,  Hughson. 

Peanuts  as  a  commercial  crop  are  a  thing  which 
should  be  undertaken  with  great  care  and  hesita- 
tion un'ess  one  has  a  good  deal  of  experience  to 
guide  him  and  such  experience  is  very  likely  to 
guide  him  toward  not  undertaking  it  at  all.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this.  First,  to  get  a  good  crop 
of  large,  light-colored,  well-filled  nuts,  the  soil 
must  be  light  enough  not  to  bake  and  crack  and 
fine  enough  in  texture  to  hold  moisture  well  and 
to  bring  moisture  up  from  a  good  supply  in  the 
subsoil,  which  is  most  apt  to  be  found  in  river- 
bottom  lands,  but  wet  lands  are  not  suitable.  Sec- 
ond, we  are  in  sharp  competition  with  Japanese 
peanuts  and  in  danger  of  prices  so  low  that  they 
will  not  meet  the  cost  of  hand  labor,  which  is 
largely  required  and  very  high-priced  in  this  State. 
The  variety  called  "California"  is  best  for  local 
conditions.  Peanuts  are  started  by  planting  shelled 
kernels  in  rows  from  three  to  four  feet  apart,  with 
the  kernels  about  sixteen  inches  ap^rt  and  cov- 
ering in  proper  soils  about  three  or  four  inches. 
About  30  pounds  of  seed  are  required  to  drop  an 
acre.  They  must  be  planted  after  frost  danger 
is  over  in  the  spring  and  they  require  about  six 
months  before  fall  frosts.  They  are  cultivated 
like  corn  and  kept  clear  of  weeds  in  the  rows 
until  the  bloom-spikes  appear  and  are  rtot  dis- 
turbed afterwards.  If  irrigated,  the  water  must 
be  applied  in  furrows  between  the  rows  and  not 
flooded.  The  ripe  crop  can  be  plowed  out,  lifted 
to  the  surface  and  cured  under  the  tops  for  ten 
days  and  then  combed  off  the  roots  by  hand  or 
special  picking  devices  and  sacked.  They  cannot 
be  handled  with  such  machinery  as  you  describe. 
A  bean  thresher  might  have  to  be  modified  as 
much  to  handle  peanuts  as  to  pack  eggs. 


Winter- Growing'  Peas. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  very  productive  sandy 
soil,  under  irrigation,  and  am  considering  planting 
some  variety  of  field  peas  for  a  spring  crop.  What 
would  be  the  best  and  what  are  the  market  con- 
ditions for  the  same? — Subscriber,  Chowchilla. 

You  do  not  say  whether  you  are  thinking  of 
growing  peas  for  a  dry  seed-crop  or  for  a  green 
crop  for  the  market  or  the  canneries.     If  the 


former,  the  varieties  available  are  the  Niles  and 
the  Canada.  Dry  pees  are  usually  rather  low  in 
price,  for  the  local  demand  is  not  large  and  chiefly 
filled  by  by-product  threshings  from  the  green  pea 
acreages.  If  you  are  thinking  of  a  green  pea 
product,  do  not  go  far  before  you  get  a  contract 
from  some  cannery  to  buy  them  and  plant  the 
variety  which  they  desire  to  buy.  There  are  two 
other  reasons  why  we  should  go  slow  on  peas  in 
your  district:  first,  peas  are  better  suited  with 
coast  than  interior  valley  conditions;  second,  for 
a  good  winter  growth  the  crop  should  have  been 
started  a  couple  of  months  ago  to  make  a  fall 
growth  before  cold  weather.  Peas  are  hardy 
against  injury  by  frost  before  podding,  but  the 
way  they  can  stand  still  during  dry,  cold  weather 
almost  passes  belief.  We  should  not  risk  more 
than  enough  to  get  experience  from,  or  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  if  you  finally  had  to  plow  them  under 
for  the  good  of  the  soil.  If  you  are  willing  to 
risk  them  as  an  investment  for  a  cover-crop  with  a 
chan.ce  of  leaving  them  for  seed  if  they  look  well 
in  the  spring,  go  to  it:  it  is  reasonable. 


Silo  Sorghum:  Not  Beets. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  good  silage  be  made  from 
sorghum  and  should  it  be  put  into  silo  as  corn 
or  should  there  be  some  straw  cut  with  it?  What 
stage  of  ripeness,  also  what  variety,  is  best?  How 
about  beets  for  silage,  and  which  is  the  best  va- 
riety? Are  they  cut  alone  or  with  straw? — J.  A. 
S.,  Wells,  Oregon. 

Good  silage  can  be  made  from  any  kind  of 
sorghum  by  waiting  until  the  seed  is  ripe.  Cut 
too  early,  there  is  apt  to  be  too  much  acid  devel- 
oped. Unlike  corn,  sorghum  retains  enough  moist- 
ure in  the  stalk  after  the  grain  matures.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  cut  in  straw.  Let  the  stock  have 
the  run  of  the  straw  pile.  If  there  is  much  dry 
leafage  on  the  sorghum,  it  is  desirable  to  cut  in 
some  water.  There  is  no  object  in  siloing  stock 
beets — especially  in  a  country  where  they  can  be 
kept  fresh  without  pitting  or  cellaring.  Beet  pulp 
is  siloed  in  shallow  receptacles.  It  siloes  itself  by 
crusting  over.  The  best  stock  beet  is  the  one 
which  grows  largest  in  your 'location,  because  the 
more  of  it  that  grows  above  ground  the  cheaper  it 
can  be  handled.  Any  large  mangold  or  tankard  is 
good  if  it  gets  big  enough. 


How  Much  for  One  Irrigation? 

To  the  Editor:  How  mahy  gallons  of  water  to 
the  acre  is  required  for  one  irrfgation  of  alfalfa? — 
I.  S.,  Templeton. 

There  is  great  variation  in  practice  according 
to  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  heat  and  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  of  the  region.  It  is  usual 
to  state,  the  amount  in  acre-inches,  which  is  in 
depth  of  application — like  measurement  of  rain- 
fall. One  acre-inch  over  the  whole  surface  of  an 
aero  is  equal  to  27.150  gallons.  .  The  number  of 
acre-inches  at  each  irrigation  in.  the  Sacramento 
Valley  is  6  to  9  on  medium  loams;  3  to  4  on  grav- 
elly or  sandy  soils,  and' 2  to  4  on  heavy  soils.  In 
the  latter  two  soils  from  2  to  3  irrigations  are 
given  per  cutting,  because  sandy  soils  will  not  hold 
(and  heavy  soils  will  not  take)  so  much  at  a  time 
as  a  deep  loam.  Multiply  the  number  of  acre- 
inches  by  the  gallons  in  one  acre-inch  and  you 
have  your  answer. 


Value  of  Grape  Pomace. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  approximate  value 
of  grape  pomace  as  fertilizer,  apart  from  its  hu- 
mus? What  is  the  best  time  and  method  of  appli- 
cation?— F.  P.  I.,  Sebastopol. 

Fresh  grape  pomace,  after  fermenting  and  press- 
ing, may  be  worth  $4.60  per  ton.  This  includes 
its  nitrogen  content.  Old  grape  pomace,  but  not 
too  long  exposed,  may  be  worth  $8.67  per  ton. 
The  difference  is  mainly  due  to  the  greater  water 
content  of  fresh  pomace.  These  calculations  in- 
clude the  nitrogen  content  and  are  based  upon 
mixed  barnyard  manure  at  $3.15  per  ton.  so  you 
can  make  comparisons  for  relative  value.  Fresh 
pomace  is  often  very  sour  and  has  to  be  used 
carefully  unless  treated  with  lime.  Now  is  the 
best  time  to  make  application,  to  be  plowed 
under  at  once  or  later  in  the  season. 


Alfalfa  and  Overflow. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  piece  of  ground  bor- 
dering on  a  creek  which  overflows  from  three  to 
five  days  during  the  winter  months,  before  drain- 
ing off,  that  I  wish  to  plant  to  alfalfa.    Would  I 


be  safe  in  doing  so?  Hqw  long  will  alfalfa  stand 
overflowing  during  the  winler  months? — H.  G.  T., 
Sacramento. 

Alfalfa  will  stand  much  longer  overflow  than 
that  when  it  is  dormant.  It  may  endure  for  weeks, 
but  there  are  two  things  you  ought  to  be  sure  of: 
One  is  that  the  plant  will  really  be  dormant  at 
the  time  of  submergence;  the  other  is  that  after 
the  overflow  disappears  the  land  will  not  stand 
waterlogged  too  long,  for  that  will  rot  the  roots. 
What  you  need  to  know  is  how  near  the  surface 
the  water  stands  and  how  long  after  the  overflow. 
If  it  remains  a  long  time,  red  clover  is  a  safer 
plant.   

Almond  Planting. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  plant  ten  acres  of 
almonds  near  Orland.  The  soil  is  medium  clay 
loam,  with  just  a  little  gravel.  The  piece  is  1250 
feet  long  and  has  a  fall  of  three  to  three  and  a 
half  feet  and  can  be  irrigated  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  Is  there  fall  enough?  Why  do  they 
use  the  peach  root?  Has  it  any  advantages  and 
is  it  better  for  wet  soils?  What  three  varieties 
would  you  plant? — R.  G.,  San  Mateo. 

Your  land  has  grade  enough  for  the  length  of 
water-run  which  you  propose,  but  the  desirability 
of  it  depends  upon  how  the  soil  takes  water.  If 
it  takes  water  freely,  it  is  likely  that  the  higher 
part  of  the  tract  would  get  too  much  while  it  is 
being  run  long  enough  to  get  through.  If  you 
find  that  the  case,  stop  off  the  ditch  across  the 
top  of  the  tract  and  carry  the  water  along  to 
another  cross  ditch  half  way  down  and  fill  the 
lower  ends  of  the  furrows  from  that.  You  must 
learn  how  your  soil  takes  water  by  experience 
unless  you  can  borrow  results  from  some  neigh- 
bor who  has  become  locally  wise  in  the  same  way. 
The  peach  root  is  better  on  a  soil  underlaid  by 
a  light  layer  because  it  is  not  quite  so  sensitive  to 
too  much  water  at  times  underneath.  If  your 
soil  is  open  all  the  way  down,  the  almond  is  well 
suited.  Probably  the  three  best  varieties  for  you 
will  be  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Drake. 


Bark  Cleaning  Spray. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  apricots  and  peaches  .six 
to  ten  years  old.  They  have  not  been  sprayed 
and  are  in  good  health.  I  would  like  to  spray 
this  for  the  first  time  to  prevent  the  bark  from 
cracking  or  drying.  What  shall  I  spray  with, 
and  what  time  to  apply,  and  how  strong  without 
injury? — C.  B..  Senger. 

Presuming  that  you  are  right  that  your  trees 
are  not  infested  with  scale  or  some  other)  pest 
which  causes  the  bark  to  crack,  •gum  and  be 
otherwise  diseased,  you  can  clean  the  bark  of 
algae  which  have  a  tendency  to  crack  the  bark 
by  spraying  with  caustic  soda,  one  pound  to  ten 
gallons  of  water,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
This  gives  the  tree  a  very  clean  appearance. 

A  Willow  Borer. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  four-year-old  weeping 
willow  tree  affected  with  some  kind  of  worm  in 
the  heart  of  the  limbs,  causing  them  to  die.  Can 
you  give  me  a  remedy  to  destroy  the  pests? — r 
G.  K..  Linne. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  such  a  pest.  Mail 
us  a  piece  of  wood  with  the  worm  inside  so  that 
we  can  determine  its  kind  and  we  may  then  be 
able  to  indicate  a  treatment. 

California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
tor  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  in.,  December  3,  1918: 


Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

i  *  >  Data 

Stations —        .  Past  Seasonal  Normal  i  "  \ 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'm  Mln'm 

Rureka   7.60  10.38  60  34 

Red  Bluff   12.72  6.01  68  36 

Sacramento   01  5.77  3.92  «t  36 

Sao  Francisco   02  8.30  4.41  64  44 

San  Jose   8.84  3.52  68  32 

Fresno    2.39  2.15  66  32 

San  Luis  Obispo   5.47  3.67  82  36 

Los  Angeles    2.50  2.50  86  46 

San  Diego    2.59  1.44  78.  42 
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Cover  Crops  for  Citrus  and  Deciduous 


Written  for  Pacific  Rurul  Press  by  John  J.  Fox 


WE  HAVE  recently  mentioned 
having  seen  citrus  and  de- 
ciduous fruit  orchards  with 
alfalfa  growing  between  the  trees. 
The  reasons  given  by  some  men  for 
doing  this  are  that  they  get  that 
much   more   from   the   land;    or  it 
shades  the  ground;  or,  with  citrus 
men,  that  it  helps  prevent  the  crack- 
ing of  fruit.    So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  observe,  some  orchards  get 
away  with  it  all  right  and  others  do 
not.    The  man  that  grows  trees  and 
alfalfa  together  has  to  be 
a  very  careful,  painstak- 
ing man,  with   his  first 
consideration  for  his  trees. 
He  must  also  have  plenty 
of    water    and  absolute 
••ontrol  of  it.  For  the  one 
thing  any  tree  needs,  and 
particularly  citrus  trees, 
is  as  nearly  an  equable 
condition  of  soil  moisture 
M  can   be  obtained.  A 
growing  crop   of  alfalfa 
through  the  hot  days  of 
summer    is  evaporating 
I  lie  moisture  through  Its 
dense  masses  of  foliage  at 
a  very  rapid  rate,  which 
moisture    must    be  re- 
placed very  regularly  by 
irrigation  —  and  judi- 
ciously.    If   the  farmer 
lias  some  stock  to  help 
out    in   keeping   up  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
■ilfalfa  generally  receives 
more  attention  than  it  is 
entitled  to — especially  at 
haying   time,   when  the 
surface    of    the  ground 
needs  to  be  dried  out  to 
harvest  the  crop  quickly. 
Then,  if  there  is  a  layer 
of  day  or  hardpan  three  or  four  feet 
down,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
land  will  be  waterlogged  for  a  day 
or  two  when  water  is  applied,  to  be 
followed  regularly  by  a  drying  out 
process.    No  living  tree  is  going  to 
enjoy  such  conditions,  though  some 
will  put  up  with  it.    We  have  seen 
orange   trees   dug   up    that  looked 
sickly  and  have  found  water  bad 
practically  rotted  off  the  roots  where 
I  here  was  a  pocket  in  the  red  clay. 

nil;   CRACKING  OF  FRUIT. 

We  know  that  plums,  prunes  and 
cherries  crack  from  late  irrigations, 
and  the  dryer  'the  ground  has  been 
before  the  worse  they  crack  after  ir- 
rigation. Yet  they  can  be  irrigated 
quite  late  if  moisture  has  been  kept 
In  the  soil  throughout  by  early  irri- 
gations. This  is  a  long  preamble, 
but  is  intended  only  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  alfalfa  and  fruit  don't 
jibe  with  a  man  who  has  his  eye  on 
the  alfalfa.  Therefore,  on  a  small 
10-  or  20-acre  fruit  ranch  something 
besides  stock  'must  be  relied  upon  to 
luinish  the  humus  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  orchard.  We  latelv 


had  a  talk  with  D.  D.  Sharp.  Horti- 
cultural- Commissioner  of  Riverside 
county,  in  which  he  remarked  that 
even  at  present  prices  alfalfa  hay 
(loose)  was  the  cheapest  form  of 
organic  fertilizer  that  could  be  ap- 
plied. 

For  his  district  he  would  apply 
three  tons  to  the  acre  in  orange  and 
lemon  groves  in  the  following  way: 
Say  three  irrigations  a  year  are 
given,  he  would  apply  one  ton  of 
chopped  alfalfa  hay  at  each  irriga- 


Mim\>  growth  of  Malta  or  Mull™  In  a  ritruii  Rrove. 

to  tarn  under  before  it  I"'   woody. 


tion — chopped  in  an  ensilage  cutter 
so  that  it  would  not  interfere  with 
subsequent  cultivation. 

This  would  provide  three  tons  to 
the  acre  each  year.  The  mulch  of 
humus  would  help  to  prevent  evap- 
oration. It  could  be  supplemented 
with  artificial  manures  or  a  winter 
cover-crop,  or  clean  cultivation  could 
be  practised.  Mr.  Sharp  suggested 
that  if  four  men  with  10-acre  'or- 
chards each  owned  jointly  12  acres 
of  good  alfalfa  it  could  be  cut  and 
hauled  to  the  orchards  loose  and 
then  chopped  and  applied  as  desired. 

FRUIT  SETS  BRTTRR  WHF.RK  THERE  IS 

umi  in  mi  b. 
We  noticed  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Riverside  that  where  humus 
had  been  supplied  to  the  soil  ade- 
quately the  trees  looked  better  and 
there  was  a  much  better  set  of  fruit. 
On  one  section  that  had  no  aid  at  all 
in  the  shape  of  fertilizer  there  was 
no  crop  at  all,  though  the  trees  were 
adjacent  to  those  that  had  a  fair 
setting  across  the  road.  We  noticed 
also  at  Porterville.  Lindsay  and  Ex- 
eter that  the  set  of  fruit  was  much 
better  in   groves  where  there  was 


plenty  of  humus.  Here  we  also  no- 
ticed that  where  manure  had  been 
applied  the  cover-crops  were  already- 
luxuriant — mullen  knee-high  in  some 
places  and  both  trees  and  crops 
looked  well.  We  saw  in  various  or- 
chards barley,  rye,  vetches,  peas  and 
clovers,  also  in  some  a  natural  weed 
growth  that  appeared  to  have  fol- 
lowed dressings  of  manure.  It  all 
looked  good  to  us  deciduous  men  as 
we  drove  by.  We  all  want  to  add 
humus  to  our  soil  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rate  for  the  most 
valuable  form,  and  we 
think  Mr.  Sharp's  sug- 
gestion worth  passing  on. 

Alfalfa  hay  spoiled  by 
the  rain  has  a  distinct 
shipping  value  for  manu- 
rial  purposes  which  can 
doubtless  be  dealt  with 
by  the  growers'  organiza- 
tions. Chopped  alfalfa 
applied  as  a  manure  cer- 
tainly appears  to  the 
writer  more  than  grow- 
ing it  between  the  trees — 
for  the  average  man  — 
because  the  experience  of 
many  years  has  taught  us 
that  moisture  conserva- 
tion and  distribution  is  of 
paramount  importance  in 
California.  We  can  men- 
tion one  orchard  that  we 
have  seen  recently  that 
did  not  seem  to  have  suf- 
fered from  alfalfa  having 
been  planted  between  the 
trees.  It  is  in  East 
Bakersfleld  and  belongs 
to  Dr.  C.  W.  Kellogg — 
18  acres  of  nine-year- 
old  oranges.  The  trees 
were  carrying  a  fair  crop 
of  good  fruit  and  we  did  not  notice 
any  split  fruit;  also  the  drop  was 
said  to  have  been  negligible.  It  is 
watered  very  regularly.  We  also 
recently  mentioned  another  near 
Lodi.  But  these  orchards  have  had 
exceptionally  careful  treatment  "in 
the  matter  of  applying  water  and  do 
not  represent  the  average  care. 

ANOTHRB    REASON   WH1    u.i  .w.i  A  \\i> 
TREES  DO  NOT  MIX. 

In  the  case  of  alfalfa  in  deciduous 
fruit  orchards,  it  makes  summer 
spraying  (for  red  spider,  thrips  or 
what  not)  difficult,  as  the  crop  would 
have  to  be  trampled  to  get  through 
with  the  spray  outfit  and  the  spray- 
ing would  probably  be  delayed  till 
the  crop  was  off.  Bad  policy,  as 
every  fruit  man  knows. 

Then  if  the  orchard  happens  to  be 
prunes,  walnuts  or  almonds,  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  big  added  expense  in 
harvesting  the  crop. 

Some  of  the  crops  of  mullen  and 
weeds  we  saw  were  advanced  enough 
to  turn  under  and  then  there  would 
probably  be  another  good  crop  to 
turn  under  by  spring. 


it'  hi  > 


Cross-Pollenization  of  Pears  in  Nevada  Co. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Preai.l 


Accompanied  by  D.  F.  Norton,  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  of  Nevada 
county,  we  visited  some  of  the  young 
pear  orchards  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Grass  Valley  and  Nevada  City 
just  at  the  close  of  the  season.  The 
one  which  interested  us  most  was 
the  Loma  Rica  Ranch,  under  the 
management  of  A.  L.  Wisker.  In 
addition  to  apple,s,  cherries  and 
plums,  Mr.  Wisker  has  130  acres  of 
young  pear  trees  that  will  produce 
heavily  in  a  few  years,  being  on  a 
deep  sandy  clay  loam  soil.  He  will 
plant  out  150  acres  more  (60  acres 
are  already  cleared  and  ready  to 
plant),  using  the  new  Chinese  root, 
PyriuriBiensIs,  whose  native  habitat 
is  Manchuria.  This  stock  is  said  to 
be  blight-resistant  and  the  young 
tree  will  be  built  and  top-worked  to 
Cornice,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurre  d'An- 
jou  and  Bosc,  as  well  as  Bartletts. 
The  varieties  will  come  in  multiples  | 
ol"  two  rows,  so  as  to  facilitate  work-  | 
ui-  and  harvesting,  and  their  alter- 
nate distribution  is  .calculated  to  in-  I 


crease  the  setting  of  fruit — a  prac- 
tice now  generally  recognized  as  be- 
ing advantageous.  At  least  40  per 
cent  of  the  entire  orchard  will  be  in 
fall  and  winter  pears,  which  make  a 
firm,  well-colored,  shapely  fruit  in 
this  section. 

V  UBIETIES. 

The  Beurre  d'Anjou  is  such  a 
shapely  pear  and  easy  to  pack,  of 
good  quality  and  apparently  as  pro- 
lific as  the  Bartlett.  that  it  seems 
strange  more  have  not  been  planted. 
It  forms  a  strong,  thrifty,  shapely 
round-headed  tree  and  the  fruit  is 
of  a  beautiful  complexion  —  clear, 
whether  green  or  tinted,  and  does 
not  "go"  so  readily  at  the  core.  The 
Bosc  pear  has  been  bringing  good 
prices,  but  the  shape  makes  them 
harder  to  pack,  being  long  in  the 
neck.  The  Cornice  is  -a  good  all- 
around  pear  and  has  been  bringing 
good  prices.  Mr.  Wisker  says  the 
Bosc  does  especially  well  at  Placer- 
ville. 


He  also  told  us  that  92  per  cent 
of  the  shipping  fruit  from  Grass 
Valley  is  pears,  95  per  cent  of  the 
older  orchards  being  Bartletts.  Aa 
this  is  a  late  district,  many  of  the 
new  orchards  are  set  to  late  varie- 
ties, especially  those  mentioned 
above — not  more  than  six  rows  of 
Bartletts  being  planted  to  two  of 
the  other  varieties  for  cross  pollina- 
tion. Mr.  Wisker  also  told  of  the 
Forelle  pear  having  sold  at  $7.95 
per  half  box  (25  pounds),  as  they 
color  very  beautifully  here.  It  is 
probably  color  that  sells  \his  second 
rate  pear.  This  section  is  3000  feet 
above  sea  level. 

Mr.  Wisker  is  keen  on  cover-crops 
in  his  orchard  and  we  noticed  a 
good  stand  of  vetches  among  the 
trees,  which  has  appeared  since  the 
rain.  When  all  the  young  trees  in 
this  section  come  into  bearing  a  few 
years  from  now.  there  will  be  busy 
times  in  Grass  Valley.  Probably  also 
a  large  evaporation  to  take  care  of 
the  culls. 


The  Sperry  Flour  Co.  sold  over 
5.000,000  pounds  of  seed  wheat  dur- 
ing October,  1918,  from  the  Stock- 
ton mills. 


TheWarlsWon 


But  the  consumer  of  Food 

Must  Still  Economize 


and  the  producer  of  Food 

Must  Fertilize 

The  Food  Administra- 
tion is  at  this  very  time 
warning  our  people  ,of 
the  danger  of  any  let 
up  in  the  economical 
use  of  food. 
While  food  will  be 
needed  next  year  more 
than  ever,  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  land  idle  as  a 
result  of  the  war. 
Therefore  every  acre 
under  cultivation  must 
be  made  to  produce  its 
utmost. 

Just  as  our  soldiers 
must  be  well  fed  to 
make  them  efficient, 
so  the  soil  must  be  well 
fed  in  order  to  make 
it  produce  larger  and 
better  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET  > 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 
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Secy  of  Agriculture  on  Livestock  Problems 


The  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  just  issued,  shows  strik- 
ing results  .of  efforts  to  secure  an 
ampler  supply  of  meat  and  dairy 
products.  Milch  cows  increased  from 
20,700,000  in  1914  to  23,300,000  in 
1918;  beef  cattle  from  35,900,000 
to  43,500(000;  hogs  from  58,9*00,000 
to  71,400.000.  Sheep  decreased  from 
49,719,»00  to  48,900,000,  but  showed 
an  increase  over  1917  of  1,300,000. 
-In  spite  of  the  large  exportation  of 
horses  and  mules,  the  number  re- 
maining on  farms  is  estimated  to  be 
26.400,000,  compared  with  25.400,- 
000  for  the  year  preceding  the  Euro- 
pean war. 

In  terms  of  product  the  results  are 
equally  striking.  The  amount  of 
beef  for  1918  is  given  at  8,500,000,- 
000  pounds,  as  against  6.079,000,- 
000  for  1914;  pork.  10.500,000,000, 
as  against  8,769,000,000;  and  mut- 
ton. 495,000,000,  as  against  739,- 
000.080;  a  total  of  all  these  products 
of  19.495.000,000  for  the  last  year 
and  15.587.000,000  for  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  European  war. 

An  increase  is  estimated  in  the 
number  of  gallons  of  milk  produced 
of  922.000,000,  or  from  i.507,000,- 
000  .  to  8.429.000,000,  and  in  the 
pounds  of  wool  of  9,729.000,  or  from 
290.192.000  to  299,921,000.  The 
.figures  for  poultry  production  have 
not  been  accurately  ascertained,  but 
it  is  roughly  estimated  that  in  1918 
we  raised  589,000,000  head,  com- 
pared with  544,000.000  in  1914  and 
522,000.000,  the  five-vear  average. 
19^0-1914,  while  the  number  of 
dozens  of  eggs  increased  by  .147,- 
000,000,  or  from  ,1,774,000,000  in 
1914  to  1,921,000,000  in  1918,  and, 
in  the  last  year  exceeded  the  five- 
year  average  by  226,000,000. 

These  figures,  however,  should  not 
he  taken  to  indicate  an  over-produc- 
tion. The  records  of  stock  on  farms 
in  1918  is  for  January  1,  and  the 
figures  for  meat  production  for  1918 
are  tentative  estimates  based  upon 
1917  production  and  a  correspond- 
ing comparison  of  slaughter  under 
Federal  inspection  for  nine  months 
of  1918  with  the  corresponding  nine 
month*  of  1917.  It  is  not  thought 
that  livestock  production  has  kept 
pace  with  consumption  during  recent 
months,  and  now  that  we  have  a 
starving  world,  to  feed  and  many 
more  ships  will  be  available,  it  is 
expected  that  the  demand  for  meat, 
dairy  products  and  breeding  stock 
will  be  greater  than  ever,  and  will 
continue  heavy  for  a  long  time. 
Evea  with  our  increased  production 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  supply  the 
demand,  and  still  further  expansion 
along  livestock  lines  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

STOCKYARDS  AND  PACKING  HOUSES. 

The  comments  of  Secretary  Hous- 
ton on  the  stockyard  and  packing 
house  situation  are  interesting,  and. 
he  makes  some  excellent  suggestions, 
as  follows:  / 

"Under  the  authority  conferred 
upon  the  President  by  the  Food  Con- 
trol Act,  substantial  progress  wds 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
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culture  in  the  regulation  and  super- 
vision of  stockyards  and  of  commis- 
sion men,  traders,  order  buyers,  pack- 
ers, and  others  handling  or  dealing 
in  livestock  in  or  in  connection  with 
stockyards.  The  important  results 
already  accomplished  in  the  improve- 
ment of  livestock  marketing  condi- 
tions, and  in  the  elimination  of 
many  uneconomic  and  unfair  market 
practices  demonstrate  the  effective- 
ness of  the  form  of  control  which 
has  been  exercised  under  the  war 
power  an"d  the  desirability  of  con- 
tinuing it  or  a  similar  form  of  su- 
pervision. Not  only  the  stockmen 
who  patronize  these  great  centers  of 
livestock  trade,  but  also  some  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  themselves,  have 
recognized  the  possibilities  for  bet- 
terment of  marketing  conditions 
through  their  regulation  by  the  de- 
partment, utilizing  its  corps  of  su- 
pervisors clothed  with  the  requisite 
authority.  Besides  the  protection 
thus  extended  to  consignors  of  live- 
stock for  sale  at  the  markets,  the 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  improve- 
ment in  methods,  facilities,  and  trade 
practices  incident  to  the  handling 
and  sale  of  livestock  involving  many 
millions  of  dollars  daily. 

"Closely  associated  with  the  su- 
pervision of  livestock  markets  it  the 
problem  of  a  similar  authority  over 
the  slaughtering,  meat-packing,  and 
related  interests  which  are  centered 
at  the  principal  livestock  markets. 
Under  the  regulations  applied  to 
meat-packing  establishments  by  the 
Food  Administration,  limitations 
have  been  placed  on  profits  on  meats 
and  by-products  handled  by  these 
establishments,  the  installation  of 
uniform  accounting  systems  has  pro- 
gressed with  comparative  rapidity, 
and  the  centralization  of  control  by 
a  small  group  of  packers  has  been 
materially  checked.  The  economic 
welfare  of  meat  production  and  dis- 
tribution would  be  promoted  by  the 
continuation  and  development  in 
some  form  of  the  supervision  over 
the  packing  industry.  Such  control 
should  be  closely  .co-ordinated  with 
that  over  the  livestock  markets. 
There  Is  need,  in  connection  with 
this  supervisory  system,  of  a  central 
office  to  which  packing  concerns 
should  be  .required  to  report  cur- 
rently in  such  form  and  detail  that 
it  would  be  constantly  informed 
concerning  their  operations.  •  Such 
an  arrangement  would  afford  protec- 
tion to  producers  and  consumers. 

"The  restoration  and  maintenance 
of  conditions  which  will  justify  con- 
fidence in  the  livestock  markets  and 
meat-pasking  industry  is  the  great- 
est single  need  in  the  present  meat 
situation  in  the  United  States.  It 
seems  desirable,  therefore,  that  the 
necessary  legislation  be  enacted  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  The 
assurance  of  open  competition  and 
the  stabilizing  of  prices  in  the  live- 
stock markets,  the  elimination  of 
eyil  practices,  the  adjustment  of 
charges  for  market  services,  and  the 
restoration  of  confidence  in  market 
conditions  generally,  apparently  re- 
t—s- 


quire three  remedies,  namely,  regu- 
lation, information,  and  voluntary 
co-operation.  Federal  regulation,  or- 
ganized and  administered  as  indi- 
cated above,  exercised  in  close  har- 
mony with  the  regulatory  bodies  of 
the  various  States,  is  the  most  es- 
sential feature. 

"Constant  publicity,  under  Gov- 
ernment direction,  of  current  market 
prices,  supplies,  movements,  and 
other  conditions  pertaining  to  the 
marketing  of  livestock,  meats,  and 
animal  by-products,  would  add  im- 
measurably to  the  effectiveness  of 
any  form  of  regulation.  It  would 
also  be  a  means  of  stabilizing  the 
marketing  of  livestock  and  its  prod- 
ucts and  of  making  available  the 
information  required '  by  producers 
and  distributors  for  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  economical  marketing  of 
their  products.  Progress  already  has 
been  made  in  the  creation  of  machin- 
ery for  such  service  at  market  cen- 
ters in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Legislative  authority  for  its  further 
development  in  connection  with  live- 
stock market  supervision  should  be 
continued  and  extended. 

"Finally,  better  organization  of 
livestock  producers  and  closer  co- 
operation between  their  organiza- 
tions and  those  representing  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  intermediaries,  all 
working  in  harmony  with  agencies 
of  the  Government  directly  con- 
cerned, will  also  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  regulation  and  publicity, 
make  for  the  maximum  of  efficiency, 
and  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the 
packers  and  distributors  as  well  as  of 
the  producers  and  consumers." 

A  FEDERAL  FEED  J. AW. 

Secretary  Houston's  suggestions 
for  a  Federal  feed  law  are  equally 
valuable,  and  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  California  livestock  men,  as 
it  has  been  planned  to  put  through 
a  State  law  of  this' kind  at  the  com- 
ing session  of  the  State  Legislature. 
He  says: 

"At  present,  in  order  to  secure  for 
the  public  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  with  reference  to  animal 
feeds,  it  is  necessary  to  rely  on  the 
appropriate  statutes  of  the  different 
States.  These  are  not  uniform,  and 
there  are  a  few  States  which  have 
no  laws  that  can  be  invoked.  It  is 
believed  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
have  a  comprehensive  Federal  feed 
law  placed  upon  ;the  statute  books, 
under  which  the  Government  could 
proceed  in  a  uniform  manner  and 
secure  to  consumers  adequate  protec- 
tion against  misbranded,  adulterated, 
and  worthless  feeds  entering  into  in- 
terstate commerce.  It  is  probable 
also  that  similar  legislation  would 
be  feasible  and  valuable  with  refer- 
ence to  fertilizers  passing  into  inter- 
state commerce.  It  is  obvious,  of 
course,  that  if  such  laws  could  be 
enacted  they  should  result  in  the 
protection  not  only  of  the  consumer 
but  also  of  the  honest  manufacturer 
and  distributor." 


National  Survey  of  Field  Crops 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges.] 


Farmers  certainly  outdid  them- 
selves in  acreage  planted  to  the 
leading  field  crops  in  1917  and  again 
in  1918,  as  shown  in  figures  given 
by  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
D.  F.  Houston  in  a  report  dated  No- 
vember 15.  1918,  and  now  on  the 
press.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war 
283,000,000  acres  were  planted — 
22,000,000  a*res  more  than  in  the 
preceding  year  and  35,000,000  acres 
more  than  the  five-year  average, 
1910-1914.  In  1918  5.600,000  acres 
more  were  planted  than  in  1917. 

In  wheat  acreage  that  of  1917  was 
slightly  less  than  in  the  record  year 
of  1915.  but  it  exceeded  the  five- 
year  average,  1910-1914,  by  7,000,- 
000  acres.  In  1918  the  wheat  acre- 
age was  increased  by  3,500,000  acres', 
and  the  Indications  are  that  acreage 
planted  during  the  current  fall  sea- 


son will  considerably  exceed  any  pre- 
ceding fall  planting.  What  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  desire  with  regard  to 
spring  wheat  planting  will  be  an- 
nounced in  plenty  of  time  but  after 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  winter 
effect  on  'fall  planting  has  been  ob- 
served. This  will  not  affect  the 
California  planting  much  anyway,  as 
only  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
State  is  there  usually  any  consider- 
able spring  planting.  The  1918  sea- 
son was  good  for  wheat  generally 
and  918,920,000  bushels  were  har- 
vested. The  previous  year  had  not 
been  so  favorable,  and  the  yield  was 
650,828,000  bushels.  The  1916  yield 
was  636,318,000. 

KINO  CORN. 

Corn  has  long  been  the  leader  in 
acreage  planted  and  in  yield.  The 


1918  acreage  in  the  United  States 
was  less  than  1917.  being  113,835,- 
000,  as,  against  119,755,000,  and 
against  the  five-year  average,  1910- 
1914,  of  105,240,000.  The  2,749,- 
000,000  bushel  crop  in  1918  exceeds 
the  five-year  average  preceding  the 
war  by  17,000,000  bushels.  It  also 
exceeded  by  3.4  per  cent  the  quality 
of  the  1917  crop,  when  about  900,- 
000,000  bushels  were  soft,  due  to 
early  frosts.  Stocks  of  corn  on  the 
farms  November  1,  19J8,  were  118,- 
400,000  bushels,  as  against  less  than 
35.0Q0.000  bushels  in  1917  and  93,- 
340.000  bushels  as  a  five-year  aver- 
age. Only  12  per  cent  of  the  corn 
crop  is  used  as  human  food,  accord- 
ing to  Secretary  Houston,  and  not 
more  than  26  per  cent  ever  leaves 
the  farms. 

BARLEY. 

Acreage  of  barley  planted  in  the 
United  States  in  1918  was  9,180,000, 
as  against   8,835,000   in    1917  and 
(Continued  on  page  623.) 


Fertilize 
Fertilize 
Fertilize 

HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

Blood,  Bone  and  Tankage 

properly  applied  will  in- 
crease your  crop  produc- 
tion. It's  your  patriotic 
duty  to  do  this  for  bumper 
crops  are  necessary  in  Our 
Country's  program  of  win- 
ning the  War. 
"Hauser's  Organic  Fertil- 
izers are  high-grade  plant 
foods  from  the  best  or- 
ganic sources.  We  have 
the  right  material  and 
equipment  to  prepare  Fer- 
tilizers to  give  best  results 
under  California  condi- 
tions. 

"Our  Service  Department 
will  help  you  .with  your 
Fertilizer  problems.  Write 
for  our  booklet  Fertilizer 
Efficiency." 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES,  U.  S.  A. 


Top  Dress  with  Nitrate 

Plenty  of  Nitrate 


in 


Chile 


The  total  amount  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda  in  the  vast  Chilean 
Deposits  is 

720,000,000  Tons 

At  the  present  rate  of  the  world's 
consumption,  these  3eposits  wil". 
supply  Nitrate  for 


300  Years 


Shipping  conditions  are  rapidly 
improving.  American  farmers 
should  learn  the  FACTS  about  the 
Nitrate  Supply.  Write  for  informa- 
tion. 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
P.  O.  Box  248  Berkeley,  Cal. 


CALIVADA 

!55!E  Manure  f!!L' 

From  highest  nitrogenous  feed. 
Decomposed  and  concentrated  by  aire  In 
their  own  liquids,  containing  the  highest 
percentages  of  Nitogen.  l'tmsphoric  Acid. 
Soluble  Potash,  and  readily  available 
Humus. 

Shipped  commercial  dry.  Cars  average  22 
to  24  tons.  Saves  four-fifths  labor  in  ap- 
plication. Thousands  of  tons  now  being 
shipped  to  oitrus  and  deciduous  growers 
in  California. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars 
today  to  insure  prompt  deliveries. 

C.AI.IVADA  FERTILIZER  COMPANY. 
423  Citizens  Natinniil  Bnnk  Building 
Phones  (65643) 
I. ci»  Angeles.  California. 


Dealer* 
III 

P4PFR 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-45  First  St..  San  Francisco 
Blakr.  Mnffltt  ft  Town*.    I,ns  Anrelcs 
BUka.  UcFsll  Co..         Portland.  Or*. 
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Don't  Let  Surplus  Apples  Go  to  Waste 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  V.  Cruess,  University  of  California 


SWEET  CIDER  is  of  course  best 
when  it  first  romes  from  the 
press,  although  many  of  us  may 
have  a  failing  for  "sharp"  rider — 
that  is,  the  juice  that  has  stood  sev- 
eral days  and  has  just  begun  to  de- 
velop fermentation.  It  is  possible  to 
retain  nearly  all  of  the  flavor  and 
apple  aroma  of  fresh  cider  by  bot- 
tling or  canning  it.  This  bottled  or 
canned  juice  can  be  kept  many  years 
if  necessary,  and  if  we  put  up  a 
stock  of  it  in  the  fall  we  can  have 
it  throughout  the  year  for' use  on 
the  table  or  as  a  summer  beverage. 
No  expensive  apparatus  is  necessary. 
Most  of  the  needed  equipment  will 
be  found  in  the  kitchen  or  about 
the  place.  Because  of  its  food  value 
and  its  pleasing  qualities,  apple  juice 
should  be  made  from  the  sound  fruit 
that  cannot  be  packed  because  of 
size  or  slight  blemishes. 

CBC8HI2TO. 
Apples  for  sweet  cider  should  not 
.  be  overripe  but  should  have  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  acidity.  The  New- 
town Pippin  produces  better  cider 
than  does  the  Bellflower.  If  a  small 
amount  of  juice  is  to  be  made,  an 
ordinary  food  chopper  or  grinder 
can  be  used  to  crush  the  apples.  The 
apples  must  usually  first  be  cut  in 
half  or  quarters  when  crushed  in 
this  way.  An  Enterprise  fruit  crusher 
will  crush  and  press  the  apples  in 
one  operation.  It  is  not  expensive 
and  can  be  had  from  any  hardware 
store.  We  have  found  such  a  press 
very  useful  in  making  up  a  few  gal- 
Ions  of  juice  from  any  variety  of 
fruit.  Where  a  large  amount  of 
juice  is,  to  be  made,  an  apple  crusher 
will  be  needed'  These  cost  from 
$25  upward.  They  consist  of  a 
crusher  and  press  mounted  on  the 
same  frame.  The  smaller  outfits  are 
operated  by  hand  while  mechanical 
power  is  necessary  for  the  larger 
units.  These  machines  may  be  had 
in  San  Francisco  from  one  of  the 
large  cannery  supply  firms. 

PRESSING. 

In  the  household  the  apples  may. 
after  crushing,  be  pressed  in  a  small 
fruit  or  meat  press  that  many 
kitchens  possess.  The  Enterprise 
meat  press  is  suitable.  The  crushed 
fruit  should  be  placed  in  the  press 
between  layers  of  cheesecloth  and 
the  layers  of  crushed  fruit  should  he 
about  two  or  three  inches  thick. 
The  fruit  will  press  much  more  com- 
pletely and  easily  if  it  is  heated  to 
about  150  or  IfiO  degrees  Fahrenheit 
before  pressing.  A  dairy  thermom- 
eter must  be  used  to  test  the  tem- 
perature. Heating  to  boiling  will 
spoil  the  flavor.  The  pressed  pulp 
may  be  broken  mi  with  the  hands 
and  pressed, a  second  time  to  recover 
all  of  the  juice. 

Special  press  cloths  and  racks  are 
used  in  the  large  presses  and  very 
high  pressure  is  applied  to  the 
crushed  fruit.  A  ton  of  apples  will 
yield  by  heavy  pressing  160  gallons 
or  more  of  juice. 

CLEARING  THE  JUICE. 

Apple  juice  owes  a  great  deal  of 
its  flavor  to  the  flavor  contained  in 
the  particles  of  .pulp  suspended  in 
the  juice.  To  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  the  product  most  of  this 
pulp,  however,  should  be  removed. 
The  juice  will  have  a  more  pleasing 
flavor  if  it  is  not  made  perfectly 
clear,  although  a  moderate  amount 
of  filtering  does  not  injure  It. 

The  juice  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  material  that  becomes  coagu- 
lated on  heating  and  settles  to  the 
bottom  of  the  container.  This  should 
he  removed  before  the  juice  is  placed 
in  the  bottle  or  can. 

Heat  the  juice  to  160  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  using  a  dairy  thermom- 
eter to  observe  the  temperature.  Al- 
low the  juice  to  stand  over  night. 
This  will  permit  the  coagulated  ma- 
terial to  settle.  Pour  the  juice  from 
the  sediment  and  strain  it  through 
a  jelly  bag  or  heavy  cloth.  Usually 
two  or  three  nitrations  are  desirable. 

BOTTLINfi. 

The  most  satisfactory  bottles  for 


The  apple  is  often  called  the  king 
of  fruits  and  apple  juice  the  queen 
of  drinks.  True  it  is  that  few  fruits 
approach  the  apple  in  popularity, 
and  few  fruit  juices  compare  with 
fresh  apple  juice  or  sweet  cider  in 
flavor  and  thirst-quenching  quality. 
It  is  good  on  any  sort  of  a  day;  the 
weather  does  not  have  to  be  hot 
for  one  to  enjoy  sweet  cider. 


fruit  juices  are  those  that  are  sealed 
with  what  is  known  as  the  crown 
cap.  A  special  capping  machine  is 
needed  for  this  style  of  bottle. 
Small  hand  power  cappers  for  crown 
finish  bottles  can  be  bought  from 
bottle  dealers.  Most  drug  stores  have 
them  or  ckn  order  them  on  request. 
They.cdst  about  $5  each.  Caps  may- 
be" had  from  the  same  dealers  at 
about  30c  per  gross.  They  are  much 
cheaper  than  good  plain  corks  and 
more  satisfactory.  The  crown  bot- 
tle is  the  one  used  commonly  for 
soda  water,  commercial  fruit  juices, 
beer.  etc.  Tn  Oregon  home-made 
cappers  are  made  from  a  short  piece 
of  water  pipe  and  a  wooden  mallet; 
at  least  it  is  rumored  that  many  a 
man  who  cannot  give  up  his  "hop- 
ped'  beverages"  makes  his  own  beer 
and  bottles  and  seals  it  with  the 
home-made  device  just  mentioned. 

Ordinary  bottles  and  plain  corks 
can  be  used.  In  this  case  boil  the 
corks  in  water  for  ten  minutes  be- 
fore using  them.  This  will  destroy 
all  molds  that  would  otherwise  al- 
most certainly  spoil  the  product  after 
the  juice  has  been  bottled.  The 
corks  must  be  tied  down  with  a 
string  to  prevent  their  being  blown 
out  during  sterilization.  The  bottles 
in  any  case  should  not  be  filled  to 
more  than  about  1%  inches  below 
the  cork  for  quarts  and  pints  and 
about  1  inch  for  half  pints  and  quar- 
ter pints.  The  bottles  must  be  clean 
and  should  preferably  be  scalded  be- 
fore .use. 

PASTEURIZING. 


Thp  juice  will  not  keep  unless  it 
is  subjected  to  a  sterilizing  temper- 
ature in  the  sealed  bottles.  This 
process,  when  applied  to  juice,  is 
spoken  of  as  pasteurization. 

A  wash  boiler  or  large  pot  makes 
a  satisfactory  pasteurizer.  Place  a 
false  bottom  in  it  as  for  canning 
fruits  or  vegetables.  A  few  slats  cut 
to  the  lensrth  of  the  boiler  and 
nailed  together  in  the  form  of  a 
rrating  will  serve.  ,A  dairy  or  other 
thermometer  will  be  necessary.  Drug 
stores  carry  these. 

Place  the  caoped  or  corked  bottles 
in  a  horizontal  position  in  the  pas- 
teurizer. They  may  be  piled  several 
lavers  deep.  Fill  the  pasteurizer 
with  cold  water  sufficientlv  to  com- 
pletely <}over  the  bottles  with  water. 
Heat  the  water,  carefullv  watching 
the  -temperature  during  the  heatine 
until  the  temnerature  reaches  170 
degrees  F.  Keen  the  water  at  this 
temperature  for  20  minutes.  Remove 
the  bottles  and  if  plain  corks  have 
been  used,  seal  them  with  melted 
paraffin  by  dipping  them  in  the 
naraffin  immediately  after  the  bot- 
tles have  come  from  the  sterilizer 
and  once  again  when  they  are  nearly 
cool.  Store  in  a  drv  place.  The 
juice  will  keep  indefinitely. 

CANNING  SWEET  I'IPER. 

Sweet  cider  is  put  up  in  great 
quantities  in  Oregon  commercially 
in  ordinary 'fruit  cans.  Two  styles 
of  cans  are  suitable  _for  farm  use. 
These  are  the  sanitary  cans  and  the 
solder  top  cans.  The  sanitary  cans 
may  be  sealed  with  a  special  capper 
which  may  be  had  in  hand-power 
size.  This  size  costs  about  $1">.  Cans 
cost  at  present  about  4c  each.  The 
strained  cider  is  placed  in  the  cans 
after  It  is  heated  to  about  150  de- 
grees F.  The  cans  are  sealed  at 
once  and  sterilized  in  a  pasteurizer 
as  described  for  bottles. 

Solder  top  cans  are  more  difficult 
to  use  than  are  the  sanitary  cans.  A 
capping  steel,  tipping  steel,  gasoline 
blast  lamp,  soldering  fluid  and  wire 


solder  are  necessary.  The  use  or 
the  outfit  really  requires  personal 
instruction  from  a  plumber  or  some- 
one else  familiar  with  the  use  of 
soldering  outfits.  The  sealing  of 
cans,  will  be  found  well  Illustrated 
and  described  in  Circular  158  of  the 
University  of  California  Experiment 
Station.  This  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  on  application  to  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  Berkeley.  Heat  the 
strained  juice  to  150  degrees  F.  and 
fill  cans  with  hot  juice.  Seal  cans 
and  pasteurize  as  directed  for  bot- 
tles. 

Wax  t6p  cans  and  ordinary  fruit 
jars  can  also  be  used.  In  the  case 
of  wax  top  cans,  merely  heat  the 
cider  to  180  degrees  F.  in  a  pot  and 
fill  the  cans  immediately  from  it. 
Seal  at  once  with  wax.  If  jars  are 
used,  fill  them  with  the  strained 
cider,  ,  which  has  been  warmed  to 
about  130-140  degrees  F.  Seal  the 
jars,  hot,  with  rubbers  and  caps. 
Place  them  in  the  pasteurizer  in  an 
upright  position.  Cover  them  com- 
pletely with  water.  Heat  the  water 
to  170  degrees  F.  and  keep  it  at  this 
temperature  for  30  minutes. 

•  SUGGESTIONS. 

Temperatures  above  170  degrees 
F.  badly  injure  the  flavor  of  the 
cider.*  If  a  thermometer  is  not  at 
hand,  heat  the  water  in  the  pas- 
teurizer   to    the    simmering  point. 


This  will  be  a  little  too  high  for' the 
best  results  as  regards  flavor,  but  a 
fairly  good  product  can  be  obtained 
if  the  juice  is  not  kept  at  this  tem- 
perature too  long. 

The  pulp •  obtained  after  pressing 
the  apples  may  bp  used  fbr  jelly. 
The  pulp  may  be  boiled  with  suf- 
ficient water  to  prevent  scorching; 
the  softened  pulp  may  be  pressed, 
and  the  resulting  jelly*juice  pas- 
teurized in  Jars  or  bottles  as  de- 
scribed above  for  fresh  apple  juice. 
This  material  can  be  used  at' any 
"me  for  jelly  or  can  be  added  to 
other  fruit  juices  to  increase  their 
pectin  content. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Common  variety   21c  per  lb. 

Smooth  Peruvian   30c  per  lb. 

Hairv    Peruvian   40c  per  lb. 

SELECTED  SEED 

Delivery  to  you  by  prepaid  Freight 
Delay  buying  until  you  have 
compared  my  samples  with 
seed  others  offer. 

E.  F.  SAN6UINETTI 

YUMA  ARIZONA 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

I.  O  (i  A  N  S  ,  HIMALAYAS. 
Gilt         Orchard  Trees. 
Selected  Oregon  Heed  Potato**. 

Burbitnks.  Wonders.  Britiiih  Queen  and 
others. 

H.  A.  HYDE,  4     -      -  WATSONV1I.I.F.. 


Agricultural: 

The  use  of  an  electric  blasting  machine  results  in 
economy.  It  reduces  the  amount  of  powder  required 
often  by  10  %  to  2<3%.  With  it  you  can  shoot  several 
stumps  or  other  blasts  at  one  time.  You  can  fire 
several  lighter  shots  under  a  difficult  stump  or  rock 
with  better  effect  and  less  trouble  than  with  a  single 
large  charge.  It  is  the  only  reliable  means  of  explod- 
ing charges  under  water. 

Safety  favors  electrical  blasting.  There  are  fewer  mis- 
fires and  no  hang-fires.  Should  a  misfire  occur,  all 
danger  of  explosion  is  over  when  you  disconnect  the 
wires  from  the  machine.  As  you  can  time  blasts  to 
the  second,  traffic  along  roads  is  not  held  up  unneces- 
sarily. 

The  milieu!  Electric  Blaitinr  m»ehine  firea  fire  cbarreaor  fewer  at  a  lime, 
weigh*  but  aix  poanda  and  coat  is  aared  on  a  job  in  a  rety  few  dajm.  Any- 
one can  wotk  al]  aire*  of  thia  simple,  bandy  machine. 
Send  coupon  (or  postal  mentioning  thia  paper)  for  big  flee  book  Better 
Faming."    Telia  you  acorea  ol  money -aartne  wiya  of  atskaf  fann  work. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO..  Con. 

"  Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office  t  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland.  Salt  Laka  City. 
Seattle.  Spokane 

MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Banlc  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  '  'Better  Fanning. "  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check)  .  7t* 

□  Stump  Blaatinc  □   Ditch  Blaatint  □   Subsoil  Bllllast,  ^ 

□  Bouldor  Blaatins:  □  Trss  Bed  Blarting  □   Road  Maldo*- 

Name    Address.  _  — 
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Horticultural  Jottings 


Apple  prices  continue  to  range 
fairly  strong  on  Eastern  markets  in 
consuming  markets. 

Elmer  Bros.,  nurserymen  of  San 
Jose,  report  orders  coming  in  for 
nursery*  stock  pretty  fair  and  in- 
quiries coming  in  by  the  dozens. 

Albert  F.  Etter  of  Briceland  writes 
us  that  he  has^ade  arrangements 
for  the  Kellogg' Co.  of  Michigan  to 
distribute  his  strawberry  plants 
through  the  East. 

Owing  to  scarcity  of  labor.  H.  A. 
Hyd«.  the  nurseryman  df  Watson- 
ville,  has  sent  a  crew  of  men  to 
Shasta  county  to  dig  and  pack  his 
banner  berry  plants  for  his  trade. 

In  the  orange  business  at  Porter- 
ville  experienced  workers  are  mak- 
ing from  $8  to  $10  a  day.  Pickers 
where  crop  is  short  are  working  on 
a  minimum  guarantee  of  $4.50  a 
day.  Ten  cents  a  box  is  paid  for 
packing. 

The  saving  of  fruit  pits  of  all 
kinds  and  shells  of  nuts,  which  was 
urged  by  the  Government  in  the  aid 
i  of  the  manufacture  of  gas  maslfs  for 
the  soldiers  in  France,  may  now  be 
discontinued,  it  is  officially  an- 
nounced. 

Governors  of  ajl  States  have  been 
asked  to  co-operate  in  a  plan  to 
plant  memorial  trees  to  the  nation's 
dead  heroes  along  transcontinental 
highways  and  public  roads  as  a  per- 
petual reminder  of  their  sacrifice  in 
thp  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity. 

Information  is  not  yet  available 
whereby  the  peach  growers  can  ar- 
rive at  any  decision  as  to  their  pro- 
rata deliveries  made  necessary  by  the 
season's  shortage  in  the  crop  of  that 
fruit.  Some  definife  announcement 
is  expected  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

Walnut  thieves  have  been  oper- 
ating in  Los  Angeles  county,  steal- 
ing the  harvested  product  by  the 
sack.  In  one  instance,  it  is  said, 
the  thieves  stole  two  sacks  after 
having  been  shot  at.  This  was  at 
Santa  Paula.  These  nuts  are  worth 
probably  $27  a  sack. 

It  is  expected  that  the  orange 
standard  may  be  altered  next  year. 
The  general  opinion  among  experts 
is  that  color  test  must  be  added. 
Experience  shows,  according  to  O.  W. 
Newman  of  the  State  Commission  of 
Horticulture,  that  the  8-1  test  can- 
not be  accepted  arbitrarily. 

The  Rio  Vista  Canning  Co.  will 
build  a  reinforced  concrete  fireproof 
cannery.  Also  40  first-class  bun- 
galows are  to  be  erected  at  once  in 
connection  therewith  and  extensive 
improvements  are  planned  for  the 
comfort  and  entertainment  of  em- 
ployees and  their  families. 

In  the  recent  war  fund  drive  at 
Lindsay,  Tulare  county,  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  members  to  send  greet- 
ings and  a  box  of  oranges  each  to 
President  Wilson  and  General  Persh- 
ing. President  Wilson  received  his 
at.  Thanksgiving  and  General  Persh- 
ing will  be  regaled  at  Christmas. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin 
Co.  applied  for  a  partial  relaxation 
of  the  embargo  on  raisins  shipped  to 
Canada.  It  has  been  lifted  as  the 
result  of  an  agreement  between  the 
War  Trade  Board  and  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. More  than  4000  tons 
of  orders  for  raisins  are  affected. 
Good  news! 

The  Butte  County  Citrus  Associa- 
tion reports  tlje  first  two  carloads  of 
oranges  shipped  as  bringing  $7.50  a 
box  f.  o.  b.  Thermalito — believed  to 
be  a  record  price  for  this  section. 
Their  "Gold  of  Ophir"  brand  is  earn- 
ing a  reputation  for  quality.  The 
next  four  cars  sold  at  $6.50  a  box 
f.  o.  b.  Thermalito. 

H.  F.  Ellis  of  the  Stewart  Fruit 
Co.  at  Lodi  "reports  a  carload  of 
grapes  sold  in  Chicago.  November 
ft.  for  $2.683 — the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  Lodi  packed  grapes. 
Tokays  averaged  $2.15,  Miss.ions 
$1.95.  Cornichons  $2.40.  and  Em- 
perors $3.15.  The  grape  season  is 
now  over  for  this  section. 

Professor  F.  Flossfeder  of  the 
University  of  California  has  been 
demonstrating  the  pruning  of  Sul- 


tanas, Thompsons,  Muscats  and  Ma- 
lagas at  some  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Centers  in  Fresno  county,  and  A.  E. 
Way  has  demonstrated  at  others.  Mr. 
Way  is  in  charge  of  the  experimental 
vineyard  at  Kearney  Park. 

Prices  paid  for  California  fruits 
this  year  are  unprecedented.  Some 
fruits  sold  for  twice  as  much  as  they 
bring  in  normal  years  and  the  buy- 
ing public  have  had  the  money  to 
spend.  Grapes  have  sold  at  from 
$1,600- to  $2,500  a  carload.  Cherries 
brought  up  to  $3,500  a  car  and 
peaches  reached  from  $800  to  $2,200 
a  car. 

Word  is  received  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  H.  J.  Ryan  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  of  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  William  Wood 
of  Los  Angeles  county.  Mr.  Ryan 
has  been  stationed  at  Alhambra  and 
his  appointment  by  the  County  Su- 
pervisors is  noted  with  satisfaction, 
as  his  experience  with  citrus  pests 
will  contribute  largely  to  his  work 
in  the  new  capacity. 

Bulletin  No.  732  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  by  G.  P. 
Rixford,  covering  "Smyrna  Fig  Cul- 
ture" in  California,  has  just  been 
received.  Mr.  Rixford  has  made  a 
most  intensive  study  of  figs  for  a 
number  of  years  and  the  results  of 
his  observations  are  embodied  in  this 
bulletin.  Fig  growers  should  send 
to  Washington  for  a  copy,  which  is 
sent  free  upon  request. 

A  chemically  imperfect  liquid  fur- 
nished to  the  Palermo  Citrus  Asso- 
ciation to  test  oranges  under  the 
8  to  1  test  made.  it>  necessary  for  200 
boxes  of  oranges  to  be  sold  for  mar- 
malade, entailing  a  loss  upon  the 
grocers.  The  question  of  the  liabil- 
ity of  the  wholesale  druggists  who 
furnished  the  Palermo  association  the 
liquid  for  damages  for  the  loss  of 
the  oranges  is  now  being  investi- 
gated. 

Tulare  county  has  constructed 
many  miles  of  paved  highway  par- 
ticularly to  serve  the  highly  produc- 
tive fruit  sections.  Very  few  grow- 
ers have  long  hauls  over  dirt  roads, 
so  that  fruit  can  be  taken  to  the 
packing  houses  on  trucks,  no  matter 
what  the.  weather  conditions  are. 
Kings  county  has  also  a  large  section 
of  -county-owned  paved  highwav. 
This  looks  business-like  and  spells 
prosperity. 

This  year's  estimates  on  honey 
production  indicate  that  there  will 
be  near  twelve  millions  of  pounds 
or  approximately  100  carloads.  Cali- 
fornia furnishes  90  per  cent  of  all 
the  honey  domestically  consumed  in 
the  United  States  and  25  per  cent  of 
the  country's  crop,  including  ex- 
ports. Four  carloads  of  honey  from 
Southern  California  were  recently 
shipped  in  one  week.  A  large  part 
of  this  year's  crop  is  being  shipped 
to  Europe  because  of  sugar  shortage 
there. 

THe  "Palm  Ranch  Company,"  a 
concern  capitalized  at  $480,000.  re- 
cently filed  Its  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion. George  W.  Henderson,  presi- 
dent of  the  company  said:  "We  are 
merely  putting  the  ranch  on  what 
business  men  call  a  business  base." 
The  company  will  own,  operate  and 
manage  orchards,  vineyards  and 
farming  lands.  It  will  grow,  pack 
and  carry  on  a  general  commerce 
in  fruits  and  other  products  without 
dependence  on  outside  firms  or  cor- 
porations. Office  headquarters  will 
be  at  Fresno. 


See  that  your  dormant  spraying  is  done  properly.  Remem- 
ber— it  takes  a  long  time  to  grow  your  crop.  A  little  care 
now  will  mean  better  fruit  and  bigger  profits.  Right  now  you 
need  a  general  clean-up  spray  that  will  not  only  kill  the  in- 
sects but  will  tone  up  your  trees.  In  other  words,  you  need — 

Crude  Oil  Emulsion 

No  matter  what  Universal  Spray  you  order  you  can  be  sure  that  it  is 
dependable — uniform  in  quality — and  made  under  the  direction  of 
trained  laboratory  and  field  men. 

Here  are  some  of  the  other  sprays  manufactured  or  distributed  by  us: 
Dormant  Soluble  Oil;  Lime  Sulphur  Solution;  Bordeaux  Mixture; 
Arsenate  of  Lead;  "Triumph"  for  Citrus  Trees;  Miscible  Oil 'No.  1 
for  Olives;   Miscible  Oil  No.  2  for  Thrips. 

Don't  hesitate  to  write  our  Service  Department  —  in  charge  of  Paul  R. 
Jones,  Entomologist — for  expert  advice.    This  service  costs  you  nothing. 
Insecticide  Department 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 


350  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


USE* 


816  Higgina  Buildina 
Los  Angeles 


ORCHARD  SPRAYI 


NOW 


Ornamentals 
Fruit  Trees 


and 


Catalog 

Sent 
FREE 


We  are  offering  this  season  a  magnificent  stock  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  climbing  plants,  shrubs, 
vines  and  roses. 

We  have  the  largest  experimental  orchard  of  veri- 
fied and  tried  varieties  of  fruit  trees  true  to  name 
of  any  privately  owned  orchard  in  the  country  and 
it  is  from  this  reliable  source  that  we  secure  our 
buds  and  thus  can  vouch  for  the  pedigree  of  our 
trees. 

Write  to  us  about  planting  plans,  giving  list  of 
varieties  wanted.  We  will  furnish  you  with  an 
estimate  of  the  cost,  together  with  valuable  sug- 
gestions. 

Estab. 
1665 
NILES,  CAL. 


California  Nursery  Co 


P.  O.  BOX  404 
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The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates the  annual  loss  by  frost  at  $75,000,000. 
It  may  hit  you  next.  The  Bolton  Orchard  Heater 

Prevents  Frost  Damage 


slock  of  Surface  Irrigalion  Pipe 
t  Equrpemenl  on  (he  Pacific  Coast 


Safest  and  surest  frost  prevention  method 
known.  Coal  and  wood  heaters  take  too  long 
to  generate  required  heat.  The  Bolton  beats 
Jack  Frost  to  it.generates  heat  rapidly,  maintains 
the  temperature  above  the  freezing  point. 
This  is  important. 

Send  for  Booklet  B-l 

Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  the  grower. 
AMES-IRVIN  CO., 

8th  and  Irwin  Streets  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


T PEACH   ■—fcPLUM  APPIE  Elf.  MT^ 

APRICOT  B-dT  PRUNE  1^  CHERRY  |^  ORANGE 
ALMOND       m  PEAR    I— OLIVE     1—  lemon,  Etc. 


PLUM 

PRUNE 

PEAR 


APPLE 
CHERRY 
OLIVE 


EIG 
ORANGE 

lemon,  ftc. 


More  Than  a  Million  High  Class  Fruit  Trees  per  Year 

to  California  Planters 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 


Established  1 888 

Incorporated  $100,000 


Fresno,  California 
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Sprouting  Walnuts  for  Planting 

[Wrlttra  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


To  the  Editor:  Please  state  method 
for  sprouting:  black  walnuts.  I  failed 
to  read  of  any  in  your  weekly. — H. 
O..  Ingomar. 

In  case  others  may  also  have  over- 
looked the  descriptions  we  have  pre- 
viously given,  we  give  the  detailed 
suggestions  which  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith 
has  compiled  from  wide  observation 
of  California  experience: 

"Walnuts  to  be  used  for  planting 
should,  after  gathering,  be  kept  in 
sacks  or  other  receptacles  in  a  cool, 
not  too  dry  place  until  planting  time. 
If  allowed  to  become  extremely  dry 
after  gathering  the  nuts  germinate 
much  less  easily  than  otherwise. 
They  will  usually  keep  in  good  con- 
dition If  tied  up  in  sacks  and  piled 
in  a  cool,  shady  place.  It  may  be 
found  desirable  to  allow  the  outer 
hulls  to  dry  somewhat  before  sacking 
up  the  nuts,  especially  in  the  case 
of  large  hybrid  nuts,  since  if  sacked 
and  put  away  quite  green  the  hulls 
decay  and  become  extremely  soft  and 
mushy.  Early  in  the  winter,  not 
much  later  than  January,  the  nuts 
should  be  layered  in  sand  or  light 
strawy  earth  in  order  to  sprout  them 
and  segregate  the  best  ones  from 
those  that  germinate  feebly  or  not  at 
all.  This  is  most  conveniently  done 
by  constructing  a  frame  about  18 
inches  deep,  either  above  or  below 
ground,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
should  be  placed  three  or  four  inches 
of  sand,  then  the  layer  of  nuts, 
which  may  be  either  one  or  several 
nuts  In  depth,  according  to  the  avail- 
able space.  The  nuts  are  then  cov- 
ered with  three  or  four  inches  of 
sand,  which  should  be  washed  down 
thoroughly  between  the  nuts  by 
means  af  a  stream  of  water.  The 
whole  bed  will  thus  be  in  a  well- 
soaked  condition  by  the  time  it  is 
done.  Instead  of  placing  the  nuts 
directly  in  the  bed,  it  is  more  con- 


venient in  getting  them  out  to  put 
them  in  shallow  boxes  or  flats,  im- 
bedding these  in  the  sand  as  above  | 
described.  If  this  is  done  it  is  much 
easier  to  get  the  nuts  out  for  plant- 
ing than  if  they  are  placed  directly 
in  the  sand.  Other  materials  may 
be  substituted  for  sand,  such  as 
earth  mixed  with  fine  straw  or  ma- 
nure, or  any  substance  which  holds 
moisture  well,  and  from  which  the 
nuts  can  be  easily  removed.  The 
bed  should  be  so  arranged  that  water 
will  drain  away  from  it  and  not 
accumulate  sufficiently  to  rot  the 
nuts,  and  it  should  be  protected  from 
rain  if  there  is  any  danger  of  such 
an  effect  from  that  source.  The  nuts 
need  to  be  constantly  well  moistened, 
however,  in  order  to  start  germina- 
tion, and  if  drainage  is  good  there  is 
not  much  danger  of  getting  them  too 
wet.  The  bed  should  be  located  in  a 
place  where  it  will  receive  the  heat 
of  the  sun  in  order  that  it  may  not 
be  too  cold  for  germination,  and  it 
may  be  underlaid  with  manure  if  it 
is  desirable  for  any  reason  to  hasten 
the  sprouting  of  the  nuts.  Nuts  of 
the  different  species  vary  quite 
widely  in  respect  to  freedom  of  ger- 
mination, those  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia black  walnut  being  especially 
quick  to  sprout.  These  also  rot  more 
easily  than  other  black  walnuts. 
They  need  not.  therefore,  be  put  into 
sand  so  early  and  should  not  be  kept 
as  wet  as  Northern  California  blacks 
or  Royals.  The  latter  especially  need 
much  moisture  and  warmth  to  make 
them  sprout.  For  prompt  and  uni- 
form germination  they  should  be  put 
into  the  sand  quite  early,  in  a  sin- 
gle layer  of  nuts,  and  be  kept  well 
moistened  and  as  warm  as  possible. 
Otherwise  many  will  not  sprout  un- 
til the  second  or  even  third  year,  if 
they  be  put  into  the  ground  before 
starting  to  germinate." 


Sulphuring  Rain-Damaged  Prunes 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Directly  after  the  big  rainstorm  in 
November  we  visited  the  various 
prune-growing  sections  and  at  Napa, 
amongst  other  methods,  we  found 
W.  D.  Butler,  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  the  county,  conducting 
experiments  with  sulphur  in  an  ef- 
fort to  salvage  rain-damaged  prunes. 
The  fruit  he  was  working  on  had' 
been  fully  exposed  to  the  whole 
storm  and  was  a  very  hopeless  look- 
ing bunch  of  stuff.  We  asked  him 
to  let  us  know  the  results  of  his 
experiments  and  have  received  the 
following  letter: 

To  the  Editor:  In  compliance  with 
your  request,  I  wish  to  let  you  know 
the  results  of  the  experiments  with 
the  wet  prunes  after  the  September 
rain. 

As  you  know,  we  gave  eight  dif- 
ferent 'lots  a  sulphur  bath,  begin- 
ning with  fifteen  minutes  and  end- 


ing up  with  the  last  batch  remaining 
in  the  fumes  two  hours.  The  re- 
sults were  not  satisfactory.  No  no- 
ticeable effect  in  the  killing  of  the 
fungus  on  the  short  exposure  batches 
was  evident  and  while  the  long  ex- 
posures dried  fairly  well  and  fairly 
quick  they  were  .bleached  to  the 
extent  that  they  were  rusty  and  off 
color,  which,  together  with  the  ef- 
fect of  the  rain,  made  them  no  more 
merchantable  than  those  which  re- 
ceived no  treatment. 

If  there  was  a  market  for  the 
bleached  French  prune  and  the 
equipment  was  at  hand,  I  am  certain 
that  heavily  rained-oti  prunes  could 
be  saved  without  loss  by  a  very 
heavy  sulphur  bath  such  as  is  given 
to  the  silver  and  'cot. — W.  D.  But- 
ler, Horticultural  Commissioner, 
Napa  county. 


Rodent  Control  in  Tulare  County 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Horticultural  Commissioner  Chas. 
F.  Collins  reports  as  follows:  "There 
has  been  a  lull  in  the  rodent  control 
work  recently  for  two  reasons — first, 
the  past  few  weeks  have  not  been 
the  most  favorable  time  and  condi- 
tions for  this  work,  and.  secondly, 
owing  to  my  inability  to  secure  ef- 
ficient help,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  transfer  several  squirrel  inspec- 
tors to  the  orange  inspection 'during 
the  interval  of  a  few  weeks. 

"The  county  has  recently  pur- 
chased two  carloads  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide and  sufficient  waste  balls 
for  use  of  same,  and  we  are  now  pre- 
pared for  a  strenuous  winter  cam- 
paign with  this  material,  with  which 
we  hope  to  finish  the  good  work 
which  has  been  done  with  poisoned 
barley  during  the  past  year.  Now 
that  the  results  of  our  work  are  ap- 
parent, we  are  securing  much  better 
co-operation  and  consequently  en- 
countering much  less  difficulties. 
Many  ©f  those  who  bitterly  opposed 
the  work  at  the  start  are  now  enthu- 


siastic in  securing  a  complete  erad- 
ication-of  the  pest. 


EXPECTATIONS  FROM  PEARS. 


To  the  Editor:  How  much  of  a 
crop  can  be  expected  from  mature 
pear  trees  and  how  old  are  they  be- 
fore their  crops  pay  the  cost  of 
caring  for  the  orchard. — H.  L.  P., 
Stockton. 

[Hay ward  Reed,  whose  pear  or- 
chards in  Sacramento  and  Yuba 
counties  have  been  among  the  best 
known  in  California,  says  that  with 
variations  due  to  climate,  soil,  drain- 
age, variety,  etc.,  a  pear  tree  is  ma- 
ture at  12  to  15  years  of  age  and  will 
average  eight  or  nine  boxes  of  50 
pounds  each.  It  *pays  for  its  care  at 
seven  to  ten  years  of  age.] 


Condition  of  the  orange  crop  in 
Florida  is  84  per  cent — the  same  as 
October.  California  estimates  -72  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  66  per  cent 
in  October. 


Maximum  Yield 
Big  Profits 

the  result  of  reading  our  new  illustrated 
catalog  and  planters'  guide. 


Fruit  growers,  whether  experienced  or 
not.  will  profit  greatly  hy  reading  our 
new  catalog. 


It  contains  practical  articles  on  preparation  of  soil — selec- 
tion of  proper  varieties — pruning— shaping — irrigation, 
and  many  other  items  of  particular  interest  to  the  planter. 

Write  to  us  and  let  us  know  your  local  conditions — what 

varieties  you  have  in  mind — whether  citrus,  deciduous,  or 
ornamental  trees,  roses  or  vines. 

Many  years  of  experience  will  enable  us  to  give  you  help- 
ful suggestions. 

'  V  . 

Our  new  catalog,  just  off  the  press,  will  aid  you  materially 

in  making  your  planting  more  successful. 


Fancher  Creek  Nursery 


404  Holland  Bldg. 


Fresno,  Cal. 


The  ilardie  Sprayers 


Are  Always 
In  the  Lead 


A  SPRAYER 

Is  a  mighty  important 
piece  of  machinery  in  a 

valuable  fruit  orchard. 

You  will  find  the  Hardie 
Sprayers  the  most  efficient, 
the  most  dependable,  and 
will  last  longer  with  less 
upkeep  than  other  power 
sprayers. 

No   sprayer   made  can 
give   you  better  service. 
No  money  can  buy  a  bet- 
ter one;  you  can  pay  more 
*  for  some  sprayers,  but  you 

,  can't  get  more. 

Why  not  consult  your  nearest  Hardie  dealer  or  write  for  the  big 
spray  catalog  and,  learn  why  we  can  offer  you  more  spray  pump  value 
than  others.' 

The  Hardie  Orchard  Gun 
your  money  refunded. 


now  $12.00;  none  better,  satisfactory  or 


THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Store  House  200  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Office  1023  Leighton  Ave. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 
"Duane's  Special"  French  Prune  and  Royal  and  Blenheim  Apricot  on 
Myrobalan  root;  Bartlett  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  and  Apples  in  variety. 
All  No.  1  stock.  Write  for  price  list. 

THOS.  F.  DUANE 


MARTINEZ 


CALIFORNIA 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Faciflo  Moral  Press.] 


The  Muscat  Raisin  Crop. 

There  is  40  per  cent  of  No.  1 
and  35  per  cent  more  of  the  total 
cron  of  raisins  injured  by  rain 
safelv  harvested,  according  to  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  F.  P.  Roul- 
lard  of  Fresno  county,  who  has  his 
force  now  busy  testing  oranges. 
The  Associated  Raisin  Company  es- 
timates the  loss  in  San  Joaquin 
Valley  by  rain  at  between  five  and 
six  million  dollars.  Most'  of  the 
seedless  raisins  had  been  safely 
harvested.  The  damaged  fruit  will 
have  to  be  sold  on  sample  and  will 
undoubtedly  all  be  disposed  of  at 
good  prices.  The  weight  loss  on 
damaged  goods  is  at  least  15  per 
cent. 

Pruning  for  Fruit. 

We  recently  went  into  the  young 
orchard  of  Richter  &  Crane,  com- 
prising 160  acres  of  plums,  peaches, 
apricots  and  nectarines,  and  found 
them  forced  into  fruiting  at  a  very 
early  age  before  the  trees  had  made 
the  growth  we  thought  they  should 
have.  The  reason  given — and  a  sat- 
isfactory one — was  that  the  owners 
wanted  to  take  off  as  much  fruit  as 
possible  while  prices  were  high.  I 
was  not  able  to  get  figures  on  pro- 
duction, but  was  assured  that  an 
enormous  quantity  of  fruit  had  been 
shipped  from  these  precocious  voung 
peach  trees  at  four  years  old. 

Best  Walnut  Stock;  Experiments. 

E.  S.  Kellogg.  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  Santa  Barbara  county, 
has  experimented  largely  with  hy- 
brids and  says  that  the  "Royai" 
crqssed  with  the  "English"  makes 
the  best  stock  for  Santa  Barbara. 
Russell  Rowe  of  Goleta  has  10  acres 
of  black  walnuts  which  will  be  used 
a s  an  experimental  orchard  and  M. 
Kellogg  is  doing  the  work — grafting 
over  to  different  varieties  and  cross 
pollinating.  Mr.  Rowe  had  17  tons 
of  Santa  Barbara  soft-shell  walnuts 
this  year  from  a  20-acre  orchard — 
clean,  smooth  fruit,  of  good  quality. 

Fighting  Brown  Rot. 

•  "Remore  all  mummified  fruits 
and  burn  them.  Don't  bury  them  in 
the  orchard.  The  fungus  will  live 
on  the  old  plums  for  IS  months 
when  buried  in  the  ground.  This 
also  anplies  to  mummified  peaches." 
This  is  tlje  advice  of  Horticultural 
Commissioner  D.  F.  Norton  of  Ne- 
vada county.  The  State  Commission 
says  of  this:  "There  is  no  single 
factor  which  so  largely  promotes 
"brown  rot"  as  that  of  permitting 
infected  fruit  to  lie  on  the  ground — 
to  incubate  the  following  spring  and 
give  off  their  spores  to  infect,  the 
new  crop  of  fruit." 

To  Prevent  Breakage  of  Fruit  Boxes 
This  year,  owing  to  excessive  over- 
loaning  on  the  cars,  the  amount  of 
breakage  in  packed  fruit  boxes  has 
been  unusual.  One  car  inspected 
bv  George  P.  Weldon  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Commission  had  about 
50  smashed  boxes.  He  says:  "There 
were  1*00  boxes  in  the^car — 5  per 
cent  loss.  Who  pays  for  it?"  It  is 
suggested  in  the  North  that  box 
strapping  may  be  resorted  to  next 
year  to  prevent  breakage. 

Durham  State  Settlement. 

Twenty-eight  more  farms  have 
been  awarded  to  applicants  on  the 
State  Land  Settlement  at  Durham,* 
as  reported  by  Superintendent  George 
C.  Kreutzer.  This  is  the  second 
drawing  for  tracts  in  this  colony 
and  there  were  82  applicants  for  the 
28  farms,  which  vary  in  area  from 
2Q  to  160  acres.  There  were  also 
a  number  of  two-acre  tracts  allotted 
as  homesites  for  laborers  at  the  col- 
ony, who  will  find  all  the  work  they 
can  attend  to  right  at  hand. 

Storm  in  the  South. 

November  24  a  very  heavy  wind- 
storm was  experienced  in  Southern 
California,  said  to  be  the  hardest  in 
thirty  years.  The  orange  crop  suf- 
fered to  some  extent,  ripe'ning  or- 
anges being  blown  off  the  trees.  At 
the  Los  Angeles  Liberty  Fair  sev- 


eral stock"  sheds  were  blown  down, 
also  one  of  the  large  tents  and  sev- 
eral small  ones.  The  loss  to  the 
fair  was  estimated  at  $25,000. 

This  Is  Good  News. 

"California  canned  and  evaporated 
fruits  "are  very  popular,  and  it  is 
believed,  when  the  direct  steamship 
line  between  Bristol  (England)  and 
Pacific  Coast  ports — -using  the  Pan- 
ama Canal — is  restored  this  trade 
will  meet  with  a  very  satisfactory 
increase.  California  dried  fruit  has 
also  been  received  to  take  the  place 
of  that  heretofore  received  from 
Turkey."  This  message,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce,  comes  from 
Bristol,  England. 

The  Red-Humped  Caterpillar. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  A.  L. 
Rutherford  of  Stanislaus  county  re- 
ports that  the  infestation  of  red- 
humped  caterpillar,  which  made  its 
first  appearance  in  June,  appeared 
again  in  October  and  attacked  the 
foliage  of  walnuts,  apples,  plums, 
cherries  and  apricots.  A  number  of 
orchardists  sprayed  with  Paris  green 
with  good  results,  finding  this  form 
more  economical  than  arsenate  of 
lead. 

More  Peaches  Wanted. 

The  demand  for  drying  peaches 
both  by  the  association  and  the  trade 
is  strong  and  will  lead  to  an  ex- 
tended area  of  planting.  The  can- 
ners  also  want  more  cling  peaches — 
the  whole  crop  was  absorbed  rapidly 
this  year.  They  all  hope  that  com- 
mercial varieties  of  peaches  will  be 
adhered  to. 

Kern  County  Oranges. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Nor- 
man G.  Bului  reports  the  run  of 
oranges  in  Kern  county  as  of  fine 
quality,  uniform  in  size  and  smooth. 
The  first  carload  sent  out  tested 
12.6 — 1. 

Pruning  of  Peaches. 

The  pruning  of  peach  trees  so  as 


to  concentrate  all  the  energies  of 
the  tree  in  fruit  wood  is  becoming 
more   and    more   widely  practised. 


Less  time  is  consumed  in  pruning 
the  tree  and  in  thinning  the  fruit, 
which  is  also  easier  to  harvest. 


PRAY  MATER^ 


for  every  orchard 
trouble."- 

REX  SPRATS  are  the  de- 
velopment of  20  years  of 
Scientific  Investigation  and 
Development. 


REX  LIME.  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
—THE  MOST  GENERALLY  USED 
SPRAY  — REX  'ARSENATE  OF  LEAD, 
AN  ARSENICAL  POISON  FOR  KILLING 
LEAF  EATING  INSECTS,  CODLIN 
MOTH,  ETC.— REX  SUL-PASTE,  A  PROD- 
UCT OF  FINELY  DIVIDED  SULPHUR 
FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  SCAB,  MILDEW 
AND  OTHER  FUNGUS  TROUBLES— 
ALSO  RED  SPIDER  AND  OTHER  IN- 
SECTS. |REX  BORDEAUX  =  OILS  =  SOAPS 

California  Rex  Spray  Co. 

BEN  I  CIA,  CAL. 


mm 


-  "</?J5JX  -  The  Standard  for  20 years 


Your  Soil  Needs  Amboyi 


APPLY  IN  FALL.  Almost  every  soil  is 
deficient  in  limes,  sulph  ites.  Supply  these 
with  Gypsum.  Mix  with  manure  to  hold 
valuable  ammonia.    Gypsum  Itodk  Free. 

Consolidated  Pac.  Cement-Plaster  Co., 
<!13  San  Fernando  Bldi;..  Los  Angeles 


wiiK  r>oots 
sticK  as  these 

are  *£rown  only  on  ourfcoihill^  " 
soil  and  location.  Hardy-ofseleciecl 
paieni^e^  well^town^  absolutely 
fefiable~and  fee  fibm  tootknoi  and 
diseases  common  fc>  oilier  localities. 


We  know  we  can  meet  your  requirements. 
Our  stock  of  trees  is  complete.  Submit 
today  a  list  of  your  wants  for  special 
quotations.  Remember,  behind  each  tree 
is  our  guarantee. 

Those  who  wait  will  be  disappointed. 
Write  now  —  right  now  ! 


Why  take  chances  on  your  trees  when 
we  have  made  it  easy  for  you?  Get  the 
right  start.  Send  for  our  book  "California 
Fruits" —  full  of  practical,  dollar-making 
information.  It  is  based  on  30  years'  ex- 
perience as  nurserymen  and  ofchardists, 
for  we  operate  1 000  acres  of  orchard  of  our 
own.  Send  for  this  book  today — it's  free! 


Secy,  and  MEr. 

SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

BOX    H  NEWCASTLE,  CALIFORNIA 


--the  foundation  of 

SUCCESS 

in  your  fruit  ^rowiti^ 
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Massachusetts  Plans  Farms  for  Soldiers 


■  Written  for  Pacific  Rural  rr«»  by  Prof.  B 

The  national  back  -  to  -  the  -  farm 
movement  inaugurated  by  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
which  I  see  ydu  have  commended  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  has  met  with 
a  ready  response  on  the  part  of 
Massachusetts.  Governor  McCall  has 
appointed  a  committee  composed  of 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Landscape  Gardener,  the 
State  Forester  and  the  Chief  Engi- 
neer for  the  State  Department  of 
Health  to  serve  as  a  commission  to 
gather  information  in  regard  to  the 
acquiring  of  land  by  the  State  to  be 
improved  and  sold  on  very  reason- 
able terms  to  returning  soldiers.  It 
is  the  plan  of  the  commission  to  rec- 
ommend the  acquisition  by  the  State 
of  about  200.000  acres  of  farm  land 
which,  allowing  for  roads  and  other 
improvements,  would  provide  about 
4000  farms  of  forty  acres  each. 

When  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  there  were  in  Massachusetts 
more  than  30.000  farm  laborers, 
many  of  whom  have  enlisted  and  are 
now  at  the  front.  Leading  public 
men  of  the  State  are  of  the  opinion 
that  many  of  these  men  will  be  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity 
on  their  return  home  to  obtain  a 
farm  of  their  own.  At  the  present 
time  Massachusetts  has  about  36.000 
farms.  Unless  the  State  can  do  some- 
thing to  assist  the  returning  soldier 
in  buying  a'  farm,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  many  of  the  men  with 
their  limited  means  to  ever  think  of 
owning  a  farm.  Many  of  them  will 
not  be  content  to  become  common 
farm  laborers  again.  For  this  rea- 
son the  State  proposes  to  acquire  one 
or  two  tracts  and  divide  them  into 
small  farms,  prepare  the  ground  for 
cultivation,  provide  farming  imple- 
ments and  offer  to  sell  the  improved 
farms  to  ex-soldiers  at  reasonable 
terms  extending  over  a  period  from 
thirty  to  forty  years. 

A  MODEL  FARM. 

To  guard  against  possible  failure 
the  commission  will  recommend  to 
the  Legislature  the  establishment  of 
a  central  farm,  where  a  scho61  will 
be  maintained  for  the  purpose  of 
training  men  in  modern  methods  of 
farming.  Each  returned  soldier  or 
sailor  will  be  allowed  to  attend  the 
school  and  while  there  decide  for 
himself  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to 
buy  a  farm.  Those  who.  after  com- 
pleting the  school,  decide  to  settle 
on  farms  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  select  a  farm  and  pay  for 
it  as  mentioned  above.  In  addition 
to  the  school,  the  State  proposes  to 
establish  a  supply  depot  at  which 
modern  farm  machinery  will  be 
stored  ready  to  be  rented  to  ex- 
soldiers  at  cost.  While  the  commis- 
sion has  not  as  yet  purchased  any 
land,  they  have  in  mind  several  large 
tracts  which  are  available  and  as 
soon  as  the  commission  receives  the 
approval  of  the  Legislature  the  tracts 
will  be  taken  in  charge  and  a  plan 
drawn  up  for  improvements.  Work 
will  be  started  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  sol- 
diers be  allowed  to  improve  the 
farms  before  being  discharged.  This 
is  a  matter  that  will  have  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  Federal  Government.  If 
the  Federal  Government  does  not 
wish  to  do  the  work  in  this  way,  the 
State  may  provide  the  means  where- 
by the  men  could  be  employed  by 
the  State  while  they  are  doing  the 
work  of  improving  the  farms. 

Another  plan  has  been  suggested 
which  proposes  to  loan  money  to  the 

A   QUARANTINE   OFFICER  BOR- 
ROWED. 

George  Compere,  deouty  quaran- 
tine officer  at  Son  Francisco,  has 
been  borrowed  from  California  ai  the 
request  of  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
to  institute  an  inspection  service  at 
that  port  similar  to  that  conducted 
in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Compere  will 
be  gone  three  months. 


i.  Morris,  Ph.  n  ,  of  Harvard  CnlvenltT.l 

men  at  a  small  rate  of  interest  and 
let  the  men  improve  the  farms  them- 
selves. This  proposal  has  not  met 
with  ready  response  because  of  the 
i  unsatisfactory  conditions  that  fol- 
lowed the  Civil  War  when  soldiers 
were  given  unimproved  land.  The 
leaders  in  the  project  in  Massachu- 
setts hold  that  the  farms  should  be 
well  improved  and  turned  over  to  the 
men  in  such  a  way  that  a  crop  could 
be  harvested  the  first  year.  Other 
States  of  the  Union  will  no  doubt  be 
much  interested  in  the  plans  as 
Massachusetts  work's  them  out. 


PLEASE  SEND  AT  ONCE 

For  our  |\ew  Catalogue 

,  It  is  full  of  valuable  information. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co.       Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


LIME 


Applied   on  Soil 
Makes 


DOLLARS 


IF  USED  IN  FORM  OF 

Ground  Limestone  or  Agricultural  Hydrate 
PACIFIC  LIME  AND  PLASTER  CO. 

53  SUTTER  ST.  Fre«  Literature  on  Request  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Increased  planting  of  barley  is  be- 
ing urged  around  Modesto  because 
that  section  is  able  to  double-crop  to 
barley.  . 


When  They  Go  To  Market" 


"This  is  the  hest  fruit  that  you  have  ever  sent  us. —  It's  prime  and  should  bring  ike 
'top  notch'  price.  What's  happened, — land  improved  down  your  way  or  do  y»Mi 
grow  'em  by  magic?" 

"No,  not  by  magic — and  the  land's  the  same  old  stuff.  —  I've  been  using  my  head 
a  little  and  planting  my  new  orchards  in  blasted  holes  instead  of  by  the  old  'spade 
dug'  method.  If's  easier,  takes  less  help,  and  the  trees  grow  better  and  bear 
sooner.  You  can  see  for  yourself  that  the  fruit  has  improved  in  quality.  Wishaome- 
one  had  told  me  about  dynamite  twenty  years  ago ; — I'd  he  ric  her  than  1  am  now." 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


can  be  used  for  planting  trees,  clearing  land,  digging 
ditches  or  cellars,  breaking  up  stubborn  subsoils,  or 
cultivating  between  the  rows  of  bearing  orchards, 
— in  fact,  it  can  be  used  in  so  many  ways  and  for  so 
many  purposes  that  you  would  find  it  the  most  val- 
uable "hired  man"  that  you  have  ever  employed. 

At  this  time  of  food  and  labor  shortage  it  is  not  only 
good  business  but  good,  patriotic  common  sense  to 


use  every  means  at  your  command  to  produce  tbe 

largest  and  best  crops  at  the  least  possib  e  expendi- 
ture in  time  and  cash.  And  this  can  only.be  done 
by  using  the  best  modern  methods. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  printed  below  and 
we  will  gladly  send  you,  free  </  charge,  our  48 
page  illustrated  book,  "Progressive  Cultivation." 
This  book  tells  you  all  about  the  u>es  of  explosives 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  orchard. 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1016  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 


Hercules  Powder  Company, 
1016  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation."    I  am  intcrrstrd 

in  dynamite  for  .  

Name  -  

Address  ,  „  i  ,  
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Officials  Did  Not  Take  Rice  Waters 


TO  the  Editor:  We  note  in  your 
issue  of  November  9.  in  an  article 
entitled  "Rice  Harvest  Shows  Good 
Conditions,"  by  M.  S.  Cowen,  the 
following  statement: v 

"Lack  of  .water  some  two  months 
ago  caused  considerable  consterna- 
tion to  the  growers — this  was  caused 
by  some  water  companies  closing 
their  canals  by  order  of  the  Rail- 
road Commission.  This  resulted  in 
lack  of  irrigation  to  a  considerable 
acreage.  but  a  large  portion  of4same 
was  , rescued  before  it  had-  gone  to 
utter  ruin,  as  other  ways  and  means 
for  securing  water  were  obtained, 
but  at  great  expense.  The  major 
portion  of  the  crop  was  not  affected, 
however." 

May  I  ask  permission  to  c6rrect 
the  impression  that  the  statement 
leaves?  Both  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion and  the  Food  Administration 
were  called  in  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances during  the  past  season  to 
safeguard  water  supplies  for  rice 
crops,  in  case  of  Yolo  county,  water 
being  obtained  through  the  instance 
of  the  Food  Administration  for  10,- 
000  acres  of  rice  that  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  planted.  In 
every  instance  the  efforts  of  the 
Railroad  Commission  and  the  Food 
Administration  were  directed  toward 
increasing  the  supply  of  water  avail- 
able to  rice  rather  that)  in  taking 
any  water  away  from  rice.    In  a  few 


instances  where  rice  areas  had  been 
overplanted — that  is.  where  more 
land  had  been  planted  to  rice  than 
water  was  available  for  under  terms 
of  the  existing  agreements  or  orders — - 
owners  found  it  necessary  to  elim- 
inate some  land  in  order  to  have  a 
sufficient  supply  for  the  remainder  of 
their  holdings.  This  was  true  in 
both  Yolo  and  Glenn  counties.  In 
a  few  instances  some  land  planted  to 
rice  was  not  matured  through  lack 
of  water  in  the  expected  sources  but 
not  through  withdrawal  of  water  by 
the  Railroad  Commission  or  any 
other  public  agency.  In  Butte 
county,  at  one  time,  it  seemed  as 
if  a  large  acreage  of  rice  would  have 
to  be  sacrificed  through  shortage  of 
water,  but  a  representative  of  the 
Railroad  Commission  and  the  Food 
Administration  was  able  to  adjust 
matters  between  the  two  main  com- 
panies supplying  water  so  as  to  be 
able  to  save  not  only  all  of  the  rice 
acreage  but  also  furnish  water  to 
general  crops.  In  order  to  mature 
the  rice  crops,  however,  water  was 
withdrawn  from  general  crops  to  a 
certain  extent  in  both  Yolo  and 
Glenn  counties  and  also  in  a  small 
way  in  Oakdale  Irrigation  District. 
This  withdrawal  was  acquiesced  in 
very  patriotically  by  nearly  every 
user  and  in  the  long  run  very  little 
substantial  damage  was  done  to  any- 
body.— Frank  Adams,  Berkeley. 


Beans  Increased  on  Worn-Out  Land 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


How  worn-out  hillside  grain  land 
that  would  not  produce  more  than 
six  or  seven  sacks  of  barley  or  five 
sacks  of  small  white  beans  per  acre 
in  a  favorable  season  was  induced  to 
yield  12  sacks  of  small  whites  per 
acre  on  30  acres  during  the  past 
unfavorable  season,  is  told  by  S.  O. 
Pugh  of  Monterey  county.  This 
land  has  raised  beans  in  three  of 
the  past  four  years  and  part  of  it 
has  raised  beans  during  all  four  sea- 
sons with  no  irrigation  or  fertiliza- 
tion. The  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  for- 
merly covered*  by  timber.  Tt  yielded 
16  bags  of  wheat  per  acre  for  three 
successive  seasons  after  Mr.  Pugh 
cleared  it.  nearly  30  years  ago. 
Twenty-five  years  of  grain  cropping 
practically  destroyed  its  humus  and 
fertility  until  the  crops  w(ere  hardly 
worth  harvesting. 

In  1915.  a  more  favorable  season 
for  small  white  beans  than  that  of 
1918,  30  acres  of  this  worn-out  land 
were  planted  to  small  whites  and 
pjnks.  They  yielded  five  sacks  per 
acre.  In  1916  bluepods  were  planted 
and  they  yielded  about  eight  sacks 
per  acre.  The  1917  crop  of  bluepods 
was  about  10  sacks  per  acre,  while 
in  1918.  after  a  very  dry  winter,  the 
yield  was  380  sacks  on  30  acres. 


The  increased  crop  has  been  due 
to  Mr.  Pugh's  systetn  of  farming  the 
soil  under  his  old  barley  field.  Here 
is  how  he  describes  the  work: 

The  first  operation  is  a  good  plow- 
ing. 10  inches  deep,  in  January  or 
February.  Rains  would  then  pack 
the  humusless  soil;  «nd  the  late 
rains,  which  are  most  desired,  would 
be  likely  to  run  off.  To  avoid  this, 
as  well  as  to  sprout  weeds  so  hoeing 
will  be' minimized,  a  disk  cultivator 
is  run  over  the  ground  after  every 
rain  that  would  crust  it.  This  sea- 
son it, was  harrowed  and  then  disked 
only  twice.  Whep  rain  is  scarce  but 
weeds  come,  an  underground  weed 
cutter  keens  the  ground  clean.  This 
was  used  four  times  in  the  spring  of 
1918.  A  duckfoot  cultivator  would 
be  fine,  for  the  object  is  to  stir  the 
soil  without  turning  it  up  to  the 
surface  where  it  would  dry.  No 
cultivation  was  necessary  after  the 
beans  came  up  except  two  hoeings, 
and  the  crop  was  free  from  weeds 
at  harvest  time.  Too  much  packing 
of  the  sub-surface  soil  is  bad  prac- 
tice where  it  contains  any  clay,  says 
Mr.  Pugh,  so  no  extra  effort  is  made 
to  nack  it  here.  Only  12  pounds  of 
seed  are  used  per  acre. 


Proposed  Seed  Law 

I        [Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Pre**.] 


In  sowing  a  certain  lot  of  alfalfa 
seed  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  per 
acre,  a  test  recently  showed  that  a 
man  would  have  planted  483  weed 
seeds  per  square  rod! 

After  two  or  three  years  of  study 
and  consultation  with  seed,  growers, 
dealers,  and  users,  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Commission  has  prepared 
the  draft  of  a  proposed  law  en- 
abling users  of  field  seeds  but  not 
of  vegetable  or  flower  seeds  to  know 
with  considerable  accuracy  just  what 
they  are  buying.  Tf  enacted  into 
law  as  proposed,  it  will  compel  sell- 
ers to  label  their  seed  "not  clean 
seed."  or  "not  tested  seed,"  or  £o 
label  the  containers  with  a  state- 
ment showing  (1)  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted name  of  the  seed.  (2)  the 
name  and  address  of  the  seller,  (3) 
the  approximate  percentage  of  ger- 
mination, with  the  month  and  year 
it  was  tested,  (4)  the  approximate 
proportion  by  weight  of  foreign  mat- 
ter and  other  seeds  distinguishable 
by  their  appearance,  (5)  the  propor- 
tion by  weight  of  weed  seeds  alone, 
(6)  the  names  and  approximate  num- 
ber per  pound  of  noxious  weed  seeds 
< which  are  named  in  the  bill,  with 


provision  for  the  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner  to  name  others). 

Enforcement  of  the  law  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner  and  his  deputies,  in- 
cluding trained  botanists  to  conduct 
the  tests  in  laboratories  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

Any  citizen  of  the  State  would 
have  the  privilege  of  submitting  to 
the  State  seed  laboratory  samples  of 
agiicultural  seeds  for  such  test  and 
analysis  as  the  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner may  find  desirable.  Any 
person  may  guarantee  the  approxi- 
mate percentage  of  purity  and  via- 
bility of  seed  he  wants  to  sell,  but 
the  seed  must  come  reasonably  close 
to  the  guaranty.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  sort  of  seed  you  are  buy- 
ing, let  us  hear  from  you! 


Little  Rock,  in  Los  Angeles  coun- 
ty, is  turning  her  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  pears.  The  elevation 
here  is  about  2800  feet  and  is 
pumped  from  200  feet.  Over  50 
carloads  were  shipped  this  year  and 
are  said  to  have  realized  an  average 
of  $80  a  ton — all  Bartletts.  Two  ir- 
rigations a  year  are  given. 


ML 

f  PERUVIAN  g  I 

i     the  m\ 

proven 
strain 


Big  free  illustrated 
folder  just  published. 
Gives  ten  reasons  why 
Germain's  proven  Hairy 
Peruvian  Alfalfa  seed  is 
the  most*  reliable  seed 
on  the  market.  A  big 
land  company  bought 
50,000  pounds  of  Ger- 
main's "proven  strain." 
Why?  Our  free  folder 
will  explain  it.  all. 
Take  no  chances — buy 
the  best!  Write  or  call 
for  free  folder  today. 
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Seed  &  Plant  Co. 

N.E.  Coraei~ 
Sixth     Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  CaL 
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Beeman  GardenTractor 

IT  PLOWS,  HARROWS,  CULTIVATES 
AND  DRIVES  A  PUMP 


Send  for  Catalog 


H.V.CARTER  MOTOR  CO.  ™™™™sm. 


P Purpose  ■    ^       Ftttmes  ana  M  ^ 

NEW  ^nd  Mm           Valve.  ■  . 

Thread**  rj>ed                   W          Special  ■  m 

Couplings  Screw  Fitting* 

Hot  Caahu                             Made  to  . 

Asphaltnm         ■                                                         Order  M  -J 

Dipped  ™  ~ 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 


PACIFIC 

MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


PIF>E  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


OrdiardTrees 


!  French  Prunes 
Bartlett  Pears 


Almonds  j  HL, 

(  Peerless 

Cling  Peaches! 
Cherries  >Pnrp,eGuiRne 


Phillips 
Tuscaji 


Black  Tartarian 


Pears  on  Japanese  and  French 
Pear  root;  Prunes  on  Myrobalan; 
Almonds  on  Almond;  Peaches  on 
Peach. 

Choice,  well-grown  trees. 

Prices  on  Bequest. 

James  Mills  Orchards  Corp. 

HAMILTON  CITY,  CALIF. 


SULPHUR 


FLOUR 


It  ha*  been  proven 
and  so  recommended  by 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia that  if  you  sul- 
phur your  grape  vine* 
and  orchards  6  times 
they  will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or  BED 
SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also  EAGLE  Brand. 
Fleur  de  Soufre,  packed 
In  double  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money 
can  buy:  the  best  for 
vineyards:  the  best  for 
b  1  e  a  c  h  i  n  e  pnrposes, 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 
§R&       Try  our  new  brand  of 

 A  VENTILATED  Sublimed 

Sulphur,  100  per  cent  pure,  for  making  Paste 
—  (Atomic  Sulphur)  and  for  Dusting. 

For  Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  use  our 
DIAMOND  S  Brand  Refined  Flour  Sulphur. 
We  ran  furnish  you  this  sulphur  at  such  low 
price  that  it  will  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
drill  into  the  soil  100  to  400  pounds  per  acre 
of  our  Diamond  "S"  Brand  Powdered  Snlphur. 

It  has  been  proven  that  sulphur  has  in- 
creased various  crops  up  to  350  per  rent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

«J54  California  St..  San  Francisco,  C'al. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet:  price  list 
and  samples  and  please  state  for  what  purpose 
you  use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed  and  data 
of  shipment  preferred.    Tel.  Kearny  871. 
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The  State  Moves  to  Reduce  Taxation 


[Written  for  Faelflo  Rural  Press] 


Retrenchment  in  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  State,  which  in  the 
past  few  years  have  been  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  and  which,  as  a 
direct  result,  have  boosted  tax  rates 
and  made  possible  the  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  of  money,  is  indicated  by 
the  action  of  Governor  William  D. 
Stephens  in  appointing  a  committee 
"for  the  improving  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State's  affairs  and  for 
introducing  such  economies  as  are 
possible  without  prejudice  of  the 
public  welfare  or  impairment  of 
present  efficiency." 

The  committee  is  as  follows:  A.  E. 
Boynton.  president  of  the  Common- 
wealth Club,  San  Francisco;  Herbert  lfJif_e„y  4T// 
W.  Clark,  director  Taxpayers'  Asso- 
ciation; Frank  P.  Flint,  former 
United  States  Senator;  Dr.  John  R. 
Haynes,  Los  Angeles;  Percy  V.  Long, 
San  Francisco;  Lee  A.  Phillips,  Los 
Angeles;  U.  S.  Webb,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral; John  S.  Chambers,  State  Con- 
troller; Marshall  Demotte,  Clyde  L. 
X.  Seavey.  Edward  A.  Dickson,  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

Necessity  for  such  action  on  the 
part  of  Governor  Stephens  has  long 
bean  apparent,  the  many  commit- 
tees, bureaus,  commissions  and  State 
officials  having  of  themselves  become 
a  maze  of  conflicting  and  overlap- 
ping effort.  This  duplication  of  du- 
ties has  become  so  marked  that  it 
has  in  reality  in  some  instances 
amounted  to  something  Qnly  short 
of  chaos,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
expenses  and  costs  have  been  mount- 
ing with  alarming  regularity.  • 

INCREASE    IN  EXPENSE. 

So  much  so  is  this  the  case  that  a 
comparison  of  the  cost  figures  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years,  from 
1902  to  1917t  shows  gains  in  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  expenses  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  increasing 
population  of  the  State  and  with  the 
labors  and  duties  performed. 

From  1902  to  1913  a  consolidated 
statement  of  expenses  and  outlays, 
recently  compiled  by  the  Taxpayers' 
Association  of  California,  shows  nor- 
mal increase  of  expenses  and  popula- 
tion. From  1914,  however,  the  costs 
and  expenses  assume  a  ratio  entirely, 
out  of  balance  w'ith  the  growth  of 
the  State  either  in  population  or  in 
the  matter  of  added  industry  and 
developed  resources  and  commercial 
endeavor. 
'  In  the  year  1914  the  expenses  and_ 
outlays  of  the  State  for  permanent 
improvement  amounted  to  $6,830,- 
040.70.  This  Jumped  in  1915  to 
$11,012,387.99,  and  has  since  slight- 
ly fallen  off,  so  that  in  1916  we  find 
the  expenses  amounting  to  $9,631,- 
167.98,  while  in  1917  the  figure  was 
reduced  to  $5,461,073.49. 

PER  CAPITA  COST  GROWS. 

During  this  time  the  population  of 
the  State  increased  year  by  year, 
from  1.673,343  in  1902  to  3.029,032 
in  1917.  the  figures  being  estimated 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus, and  the  expenses  increased  from 
$8,611,719.04  in  1902  to  $28,727,- 
932.02  in  the  year  just  passed.  As 
in  the  case  of  permanent  improve- 
ments, however,  the  peak  of  the  ex- 
pense column  was  reached  in  1915, 
when,  with  a  population  of  2,938,- 
654,  nearly  thirty-one  million  dol- 
lars were  spent.  Cost  per  capita  has 
also  increased  at  an  alarming  rate, 
from  $5,146  in,  1902  to  $9,484  in 
1917. 

The  cost  of  the  biff  exposition  was, 
of  course,  responsible  in  a  certain 
degree  for  the  increase  during  the 
years  1914-1915.  and  a  comparison 
of  the  amounts  spent  for  expositions 
in  the  State  since  1913  shows  to  just 
what  degree  this  is  the  case.  The 
following  figures  illustrate  this  state- 
ment. For  expositions: 
i»is   onrt. s\-z:>4 7 

1P14   J.   ':.n.14.478  11 
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101  fl    11.80S.40 

1M7    301.70 

There  are  at  present  126  officers, 
boards,  bureaus  and  commissions  ex- 
isting in  the  State.  In  the  duties  of 
these  tl.       pre  many  duplications. 

HEAW   OVERHEAD  E\ TENSE. 

Relative  to  this,  a  bulletin  pub- 
lished by  the  Tax  Association,  says: 


"The  presence  of  great  numbers  of 
independent  boards,  bureaus,  officers 
and  commissions  indicates  undue 
overhead  expense,  and  where  it  is 
shown  that  two  or  more  bodies  per- 
form all  or  parts  of  functions  that 
could  be  performed  by  "one  the  ab- 
sence of  efficient  organization  and 
the  certainty  of  needlessly  high  ex- 
penses becomes  still  more  readily 
apparent." 

A  further  recommendation  of  the 
Tax  Association  is  contained  in  Its 
report:  \. 

"These  departments  should,  of 
course,  be  divisionally  organized."  it 
says.  "Excepting  those  which  deal 
important  matters  of 
policy,  the  departments  should  be 
single  headed.  Responsibility  for  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  action 
would  thus  become  fixed  and  local- 
ized. The  functions  now  or  here- 
after to  be  performed  by  the  State 
should  be  transferred  to  the  proper 
department.  Inasmuch  as  a  very 
large  number  of  the  governmental 
units  here  considered  exist  by  stat- 
ute, the  next  Legislature  could  go 
far  toward  effecting  the  reorganiza- 
tion suggested." 


COST  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENT  FOR  ELEVEN  YEARS. 


Year —                                         Population  Cost 

1907   5,125,238  $12,117,671.93 

1908  '                                              2,215.618  12.448,176.53 

1909                                                  2,305,999  15,570,076.81 

191°                                                  2,396,379  15,791,904.11 

1911                                                  2,486.758  14,889,071.30 

1912                                                  2,577,137  16,430,140.69 

1913   2,667,516  20, 397, 961. 78" 

1914                                                  2,757,895  26,176,787.57 

1915                                                  2,848,275  33,719,461.74 

1916                                                  2,938,654  30.797,387.97 

1917                                                  3,029.032  28,727,932.02 


Cost  Per 
Capita 
$5,701 
5.618 
5.884 
6.589 
5.987 
6.375 
7.646 
9.491 
11.838 
10.480 
9.484 


INCREASE  RATE  HUGE. 

Referring  again  to  the  cost  of  the 
many  boards  and  commissions,  it  is 
discovered  that  the  rate  of  increase 
in  expense  in  the  last  decade  nas 
been  colossal,  the  cost  to  the  State 
for  such  bodies  in  1907  having  been 
$319,637.69,  against  $2,597,672.14  in 
1917,  each  of  the  years  in  question 
showing  a  marked  ihcrease  out  of 
proportion  with  the  earlier  years  of 
1900  preceding.  Figures  of  ex- 
penses for  commissions  in  1902  show 
that  $228,416.83  was  spent  in  that 
year,  and  the  rate  of  increase  to 
1906.  when  $283,223.24  was  ex- 
pended, was  gradual. 


LINDSAY  ORANGE  GROVE 
RETURNS. 

A  gross  return  of  $15,000  from 
his  10  acres  of  Valencia  oranges  is 
claimed  by  Charles  O.  Cowles  on 
this  year's  crop.  The  crop  was  al- 
lowed to  ripen  thoroughly^  and 
graded  high. 


A  GOOD  WALNUT  CROP. 

About  30  tons  of  walnuts  from  a 
40-acre  orchard  is  expected  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Hogan  of  Santa  Ana  this  year. 
The  fruit  is  of  excellent  quality  and 
she  has  sold  it  at  27c '  a  peund — 
orchard  run. 


The  Mighty ^VWVDE  Outsaws  IO  Men! 


A  money-maker  and  hard  work  saver 
for  land  clearers  and  wood-cutting  con- 
tractors. One  man  can  move  it  from  cut 
to  cut.  simple  and  reliable.  Hundreds  in  use  all  over  the  United 
States — in  the  woods  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  California,  Minnesota, 
Arkansas,  New  York.  When  not  in  use  for  wood  cutting  the  4-H.-P. 
motor  will  run  feed  mills,  feed  cutters,  pumps,  etc. 

Read  What  These  Owners  of 
WADE  DRAG  SAWS  Say: 

Thirty-six  inches  in  diameter,  yellow  birch  n  Ike  liUTreet  I 
have  cut  and  1  eul  down  to  six  inches. — P.  L.  Colt-.  Wcsl  Dululn. 
Minn. 

I  cut  down  to  eight  inches  in  diameter — F.  T.  Swank.  Park 

Falls  Wis. 

\mrrira  must  burn  more  wood  for  fuel.  One  Wade  will  do  in 
men's  work  at  one-tenth  the  cost.  Write  for  free  book.  How 
Dili.   Kosk   Cuts    10   Cords  a  Bur."     »ull   details   and  special 

price. 

Wade  Booklets  Free 


"One  afternoon  my  brother-in-law  and  I 
Iook  my  WADE  into  the  woods  and  sawed 
three  hard  maple  trees  into  lfl-ineh  blocks, 
the  trees  averaging  about  two  and  one-half  feet  at  the  stump. 
He  expected  it  would  take  me  from  eight  to  ten  hours  to  do 
the  job.  but  it  was  all  done  in  three  hours. — F.  W.  Hiller. 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

I  out  thirteen  and  one-half  ricks  of  cottonwood  in  six  hours. 
— J.  W.  Stratton.  Atkins,  Ark. 

One  gallon  of  gasoline  will  cut  six  to  ten  cords  of  wood:  it 
depends  on  the  kind  of  timber  you  cut. — W.  D.  Thomas.  Bull 

Run,  Or. 

My  WADE  saw  paid  for  itself  six  timet,  over. — F.  W.  Taylor. 

Swissbome.  Or.   '  t.  * 

I  am  making  $'250  a  month  with  my  WADE. — F.  A.  Storts. 

Orville.  Cal. 


R.  M.  Wade  St  Co.. 

349  Hawthorne  Ave..  Portland.  Ore. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  Booklets, 
special  price  on  Wade  Drag  Saw. 


I 

349  Hawthorne  Ave.,    -    Portland,  Oregon  | 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 

[Written  for  Pacific  Bond  Prcu.] 


Onion  Crop  Survey. 

California  led  all  the  States  except 
New  York  in  acreage  of  onions  har- 
vested in'  both  1917  and  1918.  In 
1917  the  total  acreage,  not  counting 
those  grown  f,or  seed,  was  7100;  and 
the  total  yield  greater  than  any 
other  State,  being  2,797,400  bushels 
of  57  pounds  each.  This  year,  as 
estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  about  November  1, 
the  California  acreage  was  reduced 
to  6900  and  the  production  to  2,415,- 
000  bushels.  Our  yield  per  acre  is 
350  bushels  in  1918.  as  against  394 
in  1917.  rJtah  and  Idaho  beat  us 
in  1917  with  400  bushels  per  acre. 
Nine  States  beat  us  in  1918  on  yield 
per  acre,  the  highest  being  Idaho 
and  Utah  with  575  and  510  bush- 
els per  acre  respectively.  Their 
acreage;  however,  is  nominal.  States 
having  over  1000  acres  in  1918  are 
as  follows,  named  in  order  as  to 
amount:  New  York,  California, 
Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Min- 
nesota, Colorado,  and  Michigan.  To- 
tal acreage  harvested  in  the  United 
States  was  35.830,  as  against  39,500 
in  1917.  Total  yield  in  the  United 
States  was  13,438.200,  as  against 
12,308,900  in  1917.  With  a  smaller 
acreage  amd  larger  crop  in  1918, 
the  season  was  in  general  very  fa- 
vorable. 

Rose  Bushes  to  New  York  and  Back 
A  carload  of  55,000  rose  bushes 
was  shipped  to  New  York.  November 
30,  by  Gill  Bros.  Nurseries  of  Santa 
Clara  county,  who  grow  a  quarter  of 
a  million  rose  bushes  annually,  ac- 
cording to  J.  P.  Moniz.  These  will 
be  put  into  cold  storage  and  sold  in 
the  spring.  The  company  who 
bought  them  says  that  California 
stock  does  not  die  back  in  cold  stor- 
age as  the  European  stock  does. 
The  latter  in  normal  times  can  be 
laid  down  in  New  York  cheaper  than 
California  rose  bushes  can  be  bought 
on  the  Western  coast.  Ruehl- 
Wheeler  Nurseries  joined  Gill  Bros, 
in  fihlpping  a  carload  East  earlier 
in  November.  Many  of  these  will  be 
bought  back  to  California  by  inno- 
cents. 

Drastic  Potato  Wart  Measures. 

Eight  or  ten  years  at  least  will  he 
required  to  stamp  out  the  potato 
wart  disease  recently  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania, according  to  Economic 
Zoologist  J.  G.  Sanders  of  that  State. 
This  is  one  of  the  diseases  whose  im- 
portation from  Europe  has  long  been 
dreaded  by  horticultural  quarantine 
officials.  Fortunately,  it  has  not 
been  found  in  the  United  States  out- 
side of  certain  Pennsylvania  mining 
districts  surrounded  by  wild,  un- 
cultivated territory.  The.  entire  sec- 
tion will  be  quarantined  with  cer- 
tain districts  designated  as  "prohib- 
ited areas,"  where  no  potatoes  may 
be  grown.  Growers  elsewhere  in  the 
quarantined  territory  >vi  11  be  licensed 
and  their  crops  kept  under  close  sur- 
veillance from  growing  to  marketing. 

No  Government  Bean  Prices. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  in 
buying  beans  this  year  is  to  take 
advantage  of  the  lowest  bids;  and 
no  prices  will  be  fixed.  The  recent 
buying  announced  in  last  week's 
issue  was  not  for  the  army  and 
navy,  but  for  allied  governments,  , 
and  it  included  10,000,000  pounds  of  [ 
pintos,  all  or  practically  all  from  | 
Colorado.  Late  reports  to  'the  Cali- 
fornia Bean  Growers'  Association  in- 
dicate that  already  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  Michigan  crop  has 
been  sold.  The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
is  providing  ships  for  shipment  of 
yur  beans  from  Port  Costa,  and  the 
oean  market  is  sure  to  become 
.stronger. 

Celery  Prices  East. 

Carlot  shipments  of  celery  reported- 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets.  No-  j 
vember  29,  were  18  from  New  York, 
4  fr'/m  Miehigai    and  10  from  Cali-  i 
fornia.     Most  oi  this  is  called  ..he 
"Golden    Heart"    and    the  "Golden 
Self  -  Blanching."      The  California1 


stock  runs  4  to  6%  dozen  bunches 
per  crate  and  selling  mostly  at  $5 
to  $6.50  per  crate  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Western  markets. 

What  One  Farm  Ass'n  Has  Done. 

The  Acampo  National  Farm  Loan 
Association,  operating  in  one  super- 
visorial district  of  San  Joaquin 
county,  has  secured  loans  for  its 
members  aggregating  $75,000,  with 
applications  pending  for  $30,000 
more,  as  stated  November  29,  1918, 
by  Secretary-Treasurer  J.  B.  Jorz. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  this 
association  was  used  in  our  issue  of 
November  18,  1916,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  farmers  could  secure 
loans  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank. 

Bean  Production  Cost  Doubled. 

To  the  Editor:  Answering  your 
request  for  a  statement  of  the  cost 
of  raising  beans  now  and  before  the 
war:  In  1913.  taking  20  sacks  per 
acre  as  an  average  yield  and  $20 
per  acre  rent,  I  could  raise  an  acre 
of  beans  for  $41.60.  This  year  it 
will  cost  me  $76.90.  Rent  has  raised 


to  $35  and  $50  an  acre  cash  or  one- 
third  to  one-half  share  rent.  Wages 
for  horses  and  men  are  twice  as 
much.  Machinery  costs  twice  as 
much.  Seed  was  4c  in  1913  and 
11  Yzc  this  year. — A.  L.  Roddick, 
Soledad. 

Cost  of  Raising  Barley. 

When  labor  was  cheap  a  few  years 
ago  and  sacks  not  over  10c,  it  cost 
j  $1.35  per  100  pounds  to  raise  bar- 
ley, according  to  E.  Clemens  Horst, 
one  of  the  largest  barley  handlers 
on  the  Coast.  That  cost  price  did 
not  include  compensation  for  reduced 
fertility. 

Red  Oats  Preferred  in  Hills. 

Red  oats  do  better,  in  the  hills 
than  black  oats,  according  to  C.  J. 
Lundgren  of  Santa  Clara  county. 
Mr.  Lundgren  has  cut  hay  from  one 
field  of  14  acres  every  year  for  24 
years.  He  used  to  bluestone  the 
seed,  but  now  he  insists  on  buying 
clean  seed  and  does  not  treat  it. 


RURAL  PRESSJN  OREGON. 

To  the  Editor:  While  we  have 
some  good  farm  papers  in  the  North- 
west, the  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  val- 
uable here  in  Bates  county. — J.  A.  S., 
Wells. 


WITTE 

IRRIGATING 
EINGIINES 


Kerosene-Distillate  2  to  30  H.P. 

Pump  your  water  with  a  WITTE.  Al! 
you  need  18  a  centrifugal  and  my  Special 
Model  Kerosene-Distillate  Engine.  I  can 
lay  your  engine  down  at  least  cost.  Save 
the  middleman's  profit — Get  your  ermine 
NOW.  while  prices  are  favorable.  Have 
reliable  power  for  all  your  work.  Made 
in  standard  sizes — 2,  3.  i,  6.  8,  12.  lfi. 
22,  and  30  H.  P.  Battery  or  magneto 
equipment.  I  am  in  a  position  to  offer 
you  the  best  prices  and  make  Quick  Ship- 
ment. 90-Day  Trial  —  5-Year  Signed 
Guarantee.  Largest  exclusive  engine  fac- 
tory in  the  world  selling  direct  to  user. 
Terms:  Cash  or  payments  as  arrange;]  for. 
Don't  make  a  deal  until  you  have  investi- 
gated my  offer. — Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2861  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2861  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Western  Electric 

Power  and  Light 


Careful  Buyers 
Prefer  to 

Have  a  Choice 
of  Plants 


Belted 


Direct  Connected 


Get  the  plant  that  fits  your  needs.  Don't  fit  your  needs 
to  any  particular  plant. 


A  "bull-tongue"  plow  won't  do  good 
work  in  meadow  land;  neither  can  a 
strong  arsenate  spray  be  used  on  bud- 
ding trees.  The  right  tool  for  the  work 
— that's  the  right  idea !  And  it  is  this 
idea  that's  behind  our  selling  plan  for 
electric  plants. 

If  a  man  has  an  engine,  we  are  con- 
tent to  sell  him  the  necessary  electrical 
equipment;  no  reason  why  he  should 
buy  another  engine.  If,  however,  he 
wants  a  complete  plant,  we  offer  him 
two  kinds: — (1)  the  belted  type  where 
the  engine  is  belted  to  the  generator 
and  is  readily  available  to  drive  other 
machinery.    (2)  the  direct  connected 


type,  with  engine  and  generator  built 
in  one  unit. 

We  are  not  interested  in  selling  any 
one  particular  type  of  plant.  You  can 
choose  the  one  that  will  best  serve 
your  needs. 

And  remember  that  the  Western 
Electric  Company  with  its  forty  years 
experience,  offers  you  not  alone  its  line 
of  power  and  light  plants,  but  its  mo- 
tors, water  system,  milking  machine 
as  well  as  a  complete  line  of  electrical 
labor  saving  appliances  for  the  home — 
all  bearing  the  familiar  .trade  mark, 
Western  Electric,  your  guarantee  of 
satisfaction. 


There  is  a  Western  Electric  man  near  you.  Mail  the  coupon  for 
Booklet  No.  JPRR-11,  and  we  will  tell  him  to  get  in  touch  with  you. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


680  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
301  E.  Eighth  St.,     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


I  WESTERN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

I  want  to  know  more  about  your  power  and  light  outfits, 
I  so  please  send  your  book  No.  PRR-1I,  "Power  and  Light." 

I  Name  —  — 


P.  O.  Address.. 
County  


State 


;J 
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What  Co-operation  Has  Done  for  Prunes,  Etc.  \  Agricultural  Notes 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 


ing  a  fair  return  to  the  grower. 
Commercial  packers,  in  competition 
with  the  association,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  prices  materially  above 
that  paid  by  the  association  in  order 
to  secure  any  proportion  of  fruit  from 
non-members.  The  trade  can  now 
buy  with  confidence  and  fill  their 
orders  to  cover  business  up  to  the 
guaranteed  date  without  fear  of  a 
fluctuating  or  speculative  market, 
instead  'of  buying  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling from  hand  to  mouth.  The 
guarantee  also  covers  the  "pack" 
under  the  "Sunsweet"  brand.  The 
business  handled  by  the  association 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  was,  in 
round  numbers,  about  nine  millions 
of  dollars. 

It  now  possesses  thirteen  packing 
houses  in  different  districts  of  the 
State,  equipped  with  machinery  for 
manufacturing  and  packing  the  fin- 
ished product.  During  the  first  year 
this  work  was  done  by  contract  at 
private  plants,  but,  recognizing  the 
lack  of  economy  under  this  arrange- 
ment, a  subsidiary  corporation  was 
formed,  known  as  the  Growers'  Pack- 
ing and  Warehousing  Association, 
Inc.,  which  financed  the  purchase  of 
plants  to  the  extent  of  some  half  a 
million  dollars. 

BY-PRODUCTS. 

Tn  addition  to  the  packing  of  dried 
prunes  and  apricots,  the  association 
has  widened  out  into  the  handling 
and  manufacture  of  by-products, 
which  muBt  also  become  a  vast  in- 
dustry. Apart  from  the  apricot  pita 
which  the  association  now  handles 
and  which  will  Drobably  net  grow- 
ers $40  a  ton  this  year,  it  has  de- 
veloped a  plant  wjiere  the  kernels 
are  extracted  for  sale  to  the  trade. 
In  another  plant  the  small,  undesir- 
able apricots  are  being  manufactured 
into  jam  and  prunes  are  being 
r-anned.  There  is  a  wonderful  future 
for  these  products  and  the  jamming 
and  preserving  will  give  an  outlet 
for  fruits  that  would  be  otherwise 
difficult  to  dispose  of — fruit  of  good 
quality  but  small  in  size. 

It  had  been  the  intention  this  year 
to  carry  out  an  elaborate  scheme  of 
advertising  and  educating  the  con- 
suming public  in  the  value  and 
quality  of  its  products.  This  plan 
will  have  to  be  considerably  cur- 
tailed now.  owing  to  the  season,  but 
will  be  carried  out  so  far  as  means 
will  allow  and  will  increase  as  time 
goes  on. 

The  association  has  at  present  over 
six  thousand  members  with  whom  it 
holds  contracts  for  fruit  delivery. 
Naturally  the  recent  catastrophe  suf- 
fered by  the  prune  growers  by  the 
unseasonable  rains  and  bad  weather 
caused  a  corresponding  setback  to 
the  association.  Instead  of  handling 
products  of  a  potential  value  of 
twelve  million  dollars,  it  will  handle 
probably  less  than  half  that  value, 
but  will  go  through  the  trouble  with 
the  same  dogged  persistency  as  was 
displayed  in  the  formation  of  the 
organization.  Expert  accountants 
auditing  the  books  of  the  association 
at  the  end  of  the  first  fiscal  year  re- 
ported most  favorably  on  its  finances 
and  business  methods. 

Every  thinking  prune  and  apricot 
grower  must  recognize  that  this  as- 
sociation, of  all  the  leading  men  in 
their  business. 

nivr.s  sTRKNfiTn   and  stability  to 

THEIR  ENTERPRISE. 

It  has  relieved  them  of  the  anxiety 
of  wondering  whether  the  prune 
buyer  was  going  to  show  up  at  blos- 
som time  or  wait  till  the  fruit  was 
on  the  trays — of  wondering  what 
sort  of  a  telegram  was  going  to  be 
pulled  on  them  from  foreign  parts 
describing  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
market  and  the  enormous  overpro 
duction  in  Servia — all  very  enter- 
taining but  unconvincing.  Or,  as 
Pooh-bah  said,  "Merely  corroborative 
detail,  to  give  artistic  verisimilitude 
to  an  otherwise  bald  and  unconvinc- 
ing narrative." 

Now  we  feel  that  when  we  get 
official  reports  from  our  associates 
they  can  be  relied  upon  to  be  as 
accurate  as  any  that  can  be  fur- 
nished. And,  above  all,  we  feel  that 
we  are  in  charge  of  our  own  affairs. 


The  writer  has  followed  and  taken 
part  in  prune  growers'  troubles  and 
vicissitudes  for  many  years  and  re- 
grets that  space  forbids  a  more  de- 
tailed .account  of  their  earlier  trou- 
bles and  endeavors.  As  a  summary 
of  the  foregoing  article  regarding 
growers'  returns  during  the  two  sea- 
sons the  association  has  been  oper- 
ating, it  is  not  claimed  that  they 
have  vastly  improved  the  industry 
from  a  standpoint  of  growers'  re- 
turns. War  conditions  and  a  man- 
date from  the  Government  (this  last 
year)  have  done  that.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  credit  of  trade  rela- 
tions has  been  established  for  an 
organization  through  which  it  will 
be  possible  to  develop  and  maintain 
markets  vastly  better  than  might 
result  from  continuance  under  the 
old  speculative  system.  This  partic- 
ularly in  view  of  enormously  in- 
creased production  due  in  the  next 
few  years,  as  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  young  prunes  come  into 
bearing.  The  organization  by  co- 
operation can  find  markets  for  this 
by  going  after  them  and  by  adver- 
tising— the  latter  being  denied  to 
the  efforts  of  private  firms  for  ob- 
vious reasons. 


FARMERS'  FEDERATION 
LAUNCHED. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.  1 

Affiliation  of  California  farmers' 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing due  consideration  of  pro- 
ducers' interests  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion which  is  to  follow  the  war  was 
definitely  inaugurated  at  Modesto. 
December  4.  after  threshing  tbe 
question  all  day  in  a  meeting  of 
100  to  150  people  representing  all 
who  responded  to  invitations  sent 
to  98  California  farm  organizations 
by  the  Farmers'  Union.  A  commit- 
tee of  five  was  appointed  to  draft 
by-laws  and  submit  them  to  every 
farm  organization  in  the  State,  with 
a  call  for  each  to  send  a  delegate  to 
a  meeting  to  thresh  them  over, 
adopt  them  as  amended,  and  elect 
officers.  The  name  proposed  is  "Cal- 
ifornia Federated  Farm  Organiza- 
tions." Urgent  need  for  such  a  body 
was  shown,  to  look  after  such  ques- 
tions as  affect  farmers  in  general. 
Among  these  are  (1)  disposition  of 
railroads.  (2)  control  of  ocean  boats 
and  rates.  ( 3 )  development  of  elec- 
tric power  by  Irrigation  districts 
and  others.  (4)  control  of  the  crude 
oil  which  supplies  power  for  our  gas 
engine  machines.  (5)  tariff.  (6) 
taxation  when  Liberty  Bond  liqui- 
dation begins,  etc. 

The  proposed  Federation  is  not 
expected  to  concern  itself  with  mar- 
keting and  will  not  dtmlicate  nor 
compete  with  the  "California  Fed- 
eration of  Farmers'  Co-operative 
Marketing  Associations."  which  is 
studying  those  questions  especially 
with  relation  to  shipping  our  prod- 
ucts in  entire  cargoes  and  develop- 
ing markets  in  Europe,  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  Orient  for'  California 
products. 

No  partisan  politics  will  be  coun- 
tenanced, but  it  is  hoped  that  legis- 
lators and  commission  members  may 
be  chosen  and  supported  with  re- 
gard to  their  sympathy  with  pro- 
ducing interests. 

Representatives  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  spoke  at  the  meet- 
ings, but  so  far  as  we  could  learn 
no  attempt  was  made  to  form  closer 
affiliation  of  farmers  with  labor 
unions  than  now  exists  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Union  of  Producers  and  Con- 
sumers. 

A  strong  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  endorsing  a  proposal 
to  erect  a  "Temple  of  Agriculture" 
near  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  to  serve  as  headquarters  for 
representatives  of  American  farm- 
ers' organizations  in  looking  after 
their  interests  in  Congress  and  gath- 
ering information  vitally  needed 
by  them  as  commercial  interests  and 
labor  are  already  effectively  rep- 
resented at  Washington. 


Twenty-five  sacks  of  rice  per  acre 
on  800  acres  is  the  yield  reported 
by  T.  P,  Mortimer  of  western  Mer- 
ced county. 

Eastern  Merced  county  grain 
warehouse  reports  recently  showed 
23.500,000  pounds  of  barley  await- 
ing a  market. 

Wind  following  recent  rains  in 
Stanislaus  county  dried  the  beans 
and  rice,  so  the  threatened  damage 
did  Pot  materialize. 

Farm  implements  and  garden  tools 
may  now  be  imported  into  Mexico, 
all  restrictions  having  been  removed 
from  these  articles  by  the  War 
Board. 

The  renewal  of  sugar  land  leases 
on  the  Hawaiian  Islands  this  year 
are  being  made  at  a  considerable 
advance,  in  some  cases  as  high  as 
100  per  cent. 

The  HoUister  Canning  Co.  re- 
cently shipped  a  carload  of  canned 
tomatoes  to  Duluth,  Minn.,  having 
been  released  from  part  of  their 
Government  requisitions. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  calls  the  attention  of 
farmers  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
now  free  to  buy  all  the  lime  needed 
for  fertilizing  their  soil. 

The  Farm  Bureau  of  Imperial 
county  is  stimulating  an  interest  in 
the  raising  of  sorghum  cane  and  the 
manufacture  of  honey  sorghum  as  a 
profitable  side  issue  for  ranchers. 

Forest  Supervisor  J.  R.  Hall  has 
announced  that  all  rangers  in  the 
service  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Forest 
Reserve  who  are  now  In  the  army 
will  he  given  their  old  jobs  back  as 
soon  as  they  are  discharged. 

The  signing  up  in  Yuba  county 
of  leases  amounting  to  5000  acres 
for  rice  culture  in  1919  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  popularity  of  this  in- 
dustry. The  terms  of  the  leases  all 
jun  for  three  years,  with  an  option 
to  purchase  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year. 

The  California  rice  committee  of 
the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion has  sent  out  notice  to  Califor- 
nia growers  that  hereafter  a  deduc- 
tion of  2c  per  bag  will  be  made  for 
all  rice  sacked  in  nine-ounce  bags 
and  3c  for  all  rice  sacked  in  second- 
hand ten-ounce  bags. 

Farmers  have  borrowed  $159,378.- 
I  000  from  the  twelve  Federal  Farm 
I  Loan  Banks  since  their  organization 
in  March,  1917.  Farmers  are  mak- 
ing payments  promptly.  Report 
shows  only  $8(5,000  'in  loans  was 
overdue.  Delinquency  occurred  al- 
most entirely  in  sections  where  there 
had  beqn  crop  failures. 

This  season's  cotton  crop  on  the 
plantation  of  the  Dodge  Land  Com- 
pany seems  to  Justify  the  belief  that 
the  climatic  conditions  of  certain 
districts  of  Northern  California  are 
well  adapted  to  cotton  culture.  Ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  concentrate  on 
the  variety  best  suited  to  that  sec- 
tion. 

The  J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Company 
will  hold  a  Short  Tractor  Service 
School  at  their  branch  at  Fifteenth 
and  Kansas  streets.  San  Francisco, 
from  December  10  to  14.  inclusive. 
The  course  will  include  study  of  the 
motor,  ignition  system,  fuels  and 
carburetion.  cooling  svstem.  trac- 
tor chassis,  operation,  work  and  im- 
plements. 

Big  increases  in  all  classes  of 
freight  rates  (with  three  exceptions 
between  California  points)  have  been 
announced  by  the  State  Railroad 
Commission.  With  San  Francisco  or 
Oakland  as  a  basic  point,  the  rates 
to   or    from    Sacramento   were    in-  J 


creased  130  per  cent;  to  or  from 
Stockton,  220  per  cent;  to  or  from 
Fresno,  66  per  cent;  to  or  from  Los 
Angeles,  143  per  cent;  and  to  or 
from  San  Jose,  514  per  cent. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 
Agricultural  InveMig-alioo.  Drainage  Leca) 
Bmnncerins  and  Water  Right  Report*.  Alkali 
and  Marsh  Land  Reclamation.  Appraiaal  ot 
(mratlon  Systems  Management  and  Devel 
M.nmt'.t  of  Lands  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects     Soil  Surreys 

<•  SITTER  ST..  «  VN  FRANCISCO 


The  rains  of  the  last  month  have 
caused  much  rice  to  become  soft  and 
therefore  not  fit  for  milling. 


ORCHARD 
BRAND 

LimeSulphurSolution 

AND 

Prepared  Bordeaux 
Mixture  Paste 


ORCHARD  BRAND  l.ime  Sul- 
phur Solution,  ami  ORCHARD 
BRAND  Prepared  Bordeaux  Mix- 
ture Paste  are  our  proved  remedies 
for  spraying  peach,  almond,  and 
deciduous  fruit  trees;  to  control 
blight  and  shot  hole  fungus. 

These  prepared  tree  sprays  are 
ready  for,  use.  They  arc  scientific- 
ally blended.  Just  the  right  propor- 
tions to  accomplish  your  purpose, 
as  proved  by  years  of  experience. 

ORCHARD  BRAND  tree  sprays 
are  the  materials  we  sell  and  the 
measure  by  which  the  price  is 
gauged.  But  the  service  that  goes 
with  them  is  next  in  value.  Beneath 
it  all  is  the  solid  foundation  based 
on  General  Chemical  success  with 
tree  sprays  all  over  America} wher- 
ever fruit  is  grown. 

When  you  get  it  fixed  firmly  in 
your  mind  that  ORCHARD 
BRAND  is  the  dependable  tree 
spray,  shipped  in  carloads  and 
'trainloads  to  the  big  fruit  growing 
sections  all  over  the  land,  you  will 
want  to  make  inquiry  as  to  what  it 
ppment  of  the  trees. 

You  will  want  authoritative  in- 
formation on  such  matters.  Hence, 
will  do  for  your  orchard. 

You  will  want  to  make  inquiry, 
to  learn  how  to  counteract  tree  dis- 
eases, and  how  to  control  the  harm- 
ful elements  which  destroy  devel- 
we  invite -you  ta  write  to  us.  giving 
the  condition  of  your  trees  as  you 
understand  it.  Our  entomological 
department  will  then  send  you  bul- 
letins an*}  authoritative  data  that 
will  aid  you  in  solving  your  prob- 
lems. 

Many  years  of  scientific  research, 
and  practical  experience  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  beside  the  nation- 
wide experience,  and  the  proper 
laboratory  equipment,  are  at  your 
service.  Write  to  us  now  about 
your  tree  troubles. 

General  Chemical  Co. 

Dept.  A 

Royal  Insurance  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


■     FEED  THE  SOIL  AND  THE  SOIf.  WILL  FEED  YOU 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  Complete  Fertilizer*  of  All  Kinds. 

The  Oldest  Manufacturers  and  Lurgeat  Producers  ol  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers  on  the 

Pacific  Coast. 

Complete  and  Up-to-date  Laboratory  for  Analysis  of  Soils.    Analyses  and  Advice  Given 
Free  to  Our  Patrons. 
FACTORIES,  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND. 
OFFICE,  444  FINE  STREET, 


v\N  FRANCISCO 
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NATIONAL    SURVEY    OF  FIELD 
CROPS. 

(Continued  from  page  613.) 

7,593,000  for  a  five-year  average, 
1910-1914,  preceding  the  war.  The 
yields  are  estimated  at  236,505,000 
bushels  in  1918,  20j8.975.000  in  1917, 
and  186,208,000  in  the  pre-war  five- 
year  average. 

OTHER  CEREALS. 

Rice  acreage  planted  in  the  United 
States  jumped  from  a  five-year  pre- 
war average  of  733,000  acres  to 
964,000  in  1917  and  1,120,400  in 
1918.  Rice  yield  jumped  from  the 
five-year  average  of  24.378,000  bush- 
els to  36,278,000  in  1917  and  41,- 
918,000  in  1918. 

Rye  acreage  planted  in  1918  was 
6.119,000;  in  1917,  4,480,000;  and 
in  the  five  years  preceding  the  war 
it  averaged  2.562,000  acres.  Yields 
jumped  from  37,568,000  bushels  pre- 
war average  to  60,145,000  bushels  in 
1917  and  76,687,000  in  1918. 

"Kafirs"  were  planted  on  3,944,- 
000  acres  In  1916;  on  5,153,000  in 
1917,  and  5,114,000  in  1918.  The 
yield  jumped  from  53,858.000  bush- 
els in  1916  to  75,866.000  in  1917 
and  dropped  to  61,182,000  in  1918. 

FIELD  VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  lead  all  other  vegetables. 
The  five-year  pre-war  average  planted 
was  3,686,000  acres.  In  1917  4.390,- 
000  acres  were  planted.  This  figure 
was  reduced  in  1918  to  4,113,000 
acres.  The  average  yield  in  the 
United  States  during  the  five  pre- 
war years  was  360,772.000  bushels. 
In  1917  442.536,000  bushels  were 
produced.  The  1918  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  390,101,000  bushels. 

Fall  onions  produced  in  the  United 
States  jumped  from  7,833,000  bush- 
els, as  reported  in  1916,  to  12,309,- 
(100  in  1917.  and  13,438,000  in  1918. 

The  sugar  beet  average  for  five 
vears,  1910-1914.  was  5.391,000  tons. 
Production  in  1916  was  6,228.000 
tons;  in  1917  it  was  5,980,000  tons; 
and  in  1918,  6,549,000  tons. 

THE  DEMAND. 

"During  ensuing  months,  we 
know,"  says  Secretary  Houston,  "that 
the  nation  is  likely  to  be  called 
upon  for  large  quantities  of  avail- 
able foods  and  feeds  to  supply  not 
only  the  peoples  with  whom  we  co- 
operated in  the  war,  but  also  those 
of  neutrals  and  the  central  powers. 
This  will  involve  a  continuance  of 
conservation  on  the  part  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  probably  the  maintenance  of 
a  satisfactory  range  of  prices  for 
food  products.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  when  the  nations  of  Europe  will 
return  to  somewhat  normal  condi- 
tions and  resume  the  planting  of 
bread  and  feed  grains  enough  to 
largely  meet  their  requirements.  It 
is  impossible  now  to  say  whether  the 
shipping  will  open  up  sufficiently  to 
permit  the  free  movement  of  grains 
from  distant  countries  like  Australia, 
India,  and  Argentina. 

"While  the  problem  of  immediate 
distribution  of  available  foods  de- 
mands urgent  consideration,  the  pro- 
duction program  for  next  harvest 
should  also  receive  no  less  common 
and  urgent  attention.  We  must  not 
fail  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of 
feedstuffs  for  fat  livestock,  of  which 
the  world  will  be  certain  to  have  a 
particular  need." 


NURSERY  NOTES. 

Tehachapi  is  increasing  her  acre- 
age of  pears  and  apples — the  fruits 
best  suited  to  this  section,  which  has 
an  elevation  of  over  4000  feet. 

The  Peak's  cling  is  coming  into 
vogue  on  its  merits.  It  is  very  much 
like  a  Phillips  cling,  but  matures 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier  and  is 
claimed  by  its  admirers  as  the  best 
midsummer  cling  peach.  It  orig- 
inated at  Selma. 

An  increased  area  will  be  planted 
to  almonds  in  the  Paso  Robles  and 
Templeton  districts  this  year.  El 
Pomar,  east  of  Paso  Robles,  looks 
like  a  promising  country  for  the  in- 
dustry. It  is  better  suited  to  the 
almond  root  stock  than  peach. 

William  P.  Stark,  formerly  of 
Louisiana,  Mo.,  has  associated  him- 


self with  the  Cottage  Gardens  Nur- 
sery of  California.  He  takes  the 
position  of  operating  manager  and 
sales  director  and  will  have  entire 
charge  of  both  production  and  sales. 
He  will  dispose  of  his  interests  in 
Louisiana  and  give  this  his  entire 
attention.  We  welcome  Mr.  Stark 
to  California. 

There  is  an  increased  demand  for 
Muir  peaches  in  the  Fresno  section. 
The  reasons  are  that  the  present 
prices  for  dried  peaches  are  now 
profitable  and  the  Muir  is  one  of  the 
best  dryers  because  of  its  small  pit 
and  firm  flesh.  Also  the  pit  is  so 
easy  to  take  out.  The  chief  reason, 
however,  is  that  the  new  peach-peel- 
ing machine,  for  which  the  Peach 
Growers'  Association  has  the  patent, 
can  do  better  work  on  the  Muir  than 
any  other  peach,  and  this  has  given 
the  above  variety  a  boost  by  creat- 
ing an  increased  demand. 


PearTrees 

There's  money  in  pears  if  you  get  started 
right. 

Elmer  Bros.  Trees  are  the  best  you  can 
plant.    "Grown  on  virgin  soil  and 

Blight  Resistant 

Pears  have  been  grown  in  this  valley  for 
forty  years  and  blight  has  never  made  its 
appearance.  That's  why  our  pear  trees  are 
•so  much  in  demand. 

Send  for  copy  of  our  latest  price  list. 


Thnt 
Produce 


Elmer  Bras. Nursery 


"The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous" 

76  So.  Market  St.      San  Jose,  California 
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earsFannWorft 

Breaking  virgin  sod,  sun-baked  for  years,  on 
the  prairies  of  the  West  -deep-plowing  the 
much  tilled  land  of  the  smaller  farms  of  the 
East — year  after  year  of  the  hardest  kind  of 
farm  work  has  proved  the  supreme  fitness  of 
OilPull  Tractors. 

This  dependability  and  service  has  been  re- 
markably demonstrated  by  the  first  OilPull 
built,  that  is  still  working  in  South  Dakota,  and 
by  old  OilPull  No.  1 1  still  on  the  job  in  Michigan 
— year  in  and  year  out  continuous  performance 
that  gives  the  only  real  basis  upon  which  a 
tractor  can  be  judged.  In  these  ten  years  the 
OilPull  Tractor  has  built  up  a  record  of  contin- 
uous, reliable,  economical  operation  unequaled 
in  the  tractor  industry. 

As  if  it  were  not  enough  that  throughout  all  these  years 
the  OilPull  has  proved  its  ability  to  operate  successfully 
on  all  grades  of  kerosene,  the  makers  give  you  an  abso- 
lute guarantee  that  it  will  do  so.  The  fact  that  this  is  the 
only  tractor  company  that  gives  such  a  fair  and  square, 
iron  clad  written  guarantee  tells  a  big  story  in  itself. 

/  And  you  will  find  near  at  hand  Advance- 

Rumely  service — established  and  main- 
tained through  26  branch  offices  and 
warehouses,  where  complete  stocks  of 
machines  and  repair  parts  are  always 
on  hand. 

The  Rumely  OilPull  Tractor  may 
be  had  in  sizes  from  three  to  ten 
plow,  standard  as  to  design  and 
construction.  A  post  card  will  bring 
you  the  OilPull  catalog. 

ADVANCERUMELY 
THRESHER  CO.  ind1anae' 

17-19  Main  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 


t  wr«  of  tractor*,  engine*,  pumping  plants,  motor  truck*,  automobile*,  electric  motor*  7 
aad  otker  mechanical  farm  power  are  Invited  to  make  thi*  department  an  exchange  of  f 

their  experiences  and  troubles.  .  • 


SUCH    PLOWING    ONLY  AFTER 
TRACTORS. 

IWritten  for  Valine  Rural  Pre**.] 

Clods   of   hard,    dry   adobe    that  I 
would  not  go  into  a  moderate-sized 
wash  tub  were  turned  by  the  trac-  ! 
tors    at    the    Los   Angeles  Tractor 
Demonstration    last    fall.      Only    a  ; 
tractor    could    plow    such  ground. 
The    advantages   of   plowing   most  ! 


may  counter-balance  even  this  ad- 
vantage. (4)  The  power  required 
in  dry  plowing  where  the  tractor  has 
good  footing  is  not  so  much  greater 
on  many  soils  than  that  required  for 
plowing  after  those  soils  become 
moist,  sticky,  slippery  or  boggy. 

TRACTORS  FOR  WET  PLOWING.  TOO. 

Now,  the  tractors'  advantage  is 
not  ended  when  dry  plowing  ends, 


showing  a  plowing  operation  in  bard,  dry.  refractory  adobe,  possible  only  with  the  modern  tractor. 


California  soils  dry  at  greater  ex 
pense  possibly  than  after  they  be- 
come wet  by  fall  rains  are  distinct 
and  numerous.  (1)  The  plowing 
gets  done.  Any  acreage  desired  can 
be  plowed  before  seeding  time.  (2) 
Ground  thus  plowed  up  in  hard  clods 
will  weather  and  slack  and  "melt" 
in  the  average  fall  and  early  winter 
rains,  forming  a  well-aerated,  well- 
compacted  sub-surface  seedbed  as 
good  as  any  implement  could  reason- 
ably make  it  and  at  absolutely  no 
cost.  ,  After  such  "weathering  the 
surface  inches  can  be  worked  down 
easily  and  fine  to  receive  the  seed. 
(3)  All  fall  and  early  winter  rains 
pre  caught  and  held  in  a  soil  reser- 
voir under  the  seedbed.  As  the 
amount  of  moisture  is  probably  the 
ereatest  factor  in  California  grain 
terming  determining  the  yield,  dry 
tall  plowing  in  average  seasons  or 
locations  of  limited  rainfall  should 
far  more  than  repay  its  greater  cost 
except  in  cases  where  other  factors 


for  they  keep  on  going  as  long  as 
the  plows  will  work;  and  in  cases 
we  have  observed  they  have  worked 
when    the   ground    should   not   be  ] 
plowed.     With    the   great  bearing 
surface  of  long,  broad  tracks  or  with 
the  multi-various  forms  of  grouzers 
and    additions    to    width    of  drive 
wheels  on  wheel  types,  most  trac- 
tors  have  footing  enough   to  pull 
all  that  should  be  expected  of  them.  I 
Most  tractors  do  not  exert  greater  | 
pressure  per  square  inch  than  horses, 
though    they    exert    it    over  more 
square  inches.     It  is,  however,  no 
trick   to  fasten  some  small-toothed 
cultivators    behind    the   wheels  or 
tracks  to  loosen   the  soil   if  it  be  I 
packed  too  much. 

It  is  not  inhuman  nor  cruelty  to 
animals  to  work  the  iron  horse  in 
rain,  mud,  storm,  and  darkness;  nor 
is  it  difficult  to  fix  up  sufficient  pro- 
tection for  the  driver,  carrying  all 
the  equipment  necessary  for  his  com- 
fort in  varying  conditions  of  weather. 


did  not  know  principles  that  should 
be  known,  and  could  be  learned  by 
the  proper  kind  of  more  or  less  ex- 
pensive investigation. 

But  Prof.  Davidson,  early  gave  up 
his  hopes  of  doing  much  research 
work.  The  people  of  California  have 
rapidly  been  awakening  to  the  need 
of  it,  but  their  representatives  in 
Legislature  and  University  have  not 
realized  the  pressing  need  a"nd  have 
not  provided  •  the  necessary  funds. 
The  work  of  the  department  has  in- 
cluded the  instruction  of  hundreds 
of  tractor  operators — 500  students 
were  taught  tractor  operation  last 
year  in  this  University  school  of  a 
State  where  about  1700  tractors 
were  sold.  Cheaply  constructed  labr 
oratories  and  shops  have  been  put 
up.  For  each  of  the  three  splendid 
tractor  short  courses  that  have  been 
J  held  at  Davis  with  attendance  far 
exceeding  all  the  other  short  courses 
I  combined,  the  great  University  of 
California  has  had  to  approach  the 
tractor  manufacturers  and  dealers 
with  a  plea  to  send  their  machines  to 
the  school  free  of  charge,  pay  the 
freight  on  them,  pay  mechanics  to 
come  with  them  and  help  instruct 
the  students.  Be  it  said  to  their 
credit  that  they  have  responded 
nobly.  12  or  14  different  makes  be- 
ing there  this  year  for  students  to 
operate  with  various  tillage  imple- 
ments, and  with  mechanics  to  an- 
swer all  students'  questions. 

Aside  from  salaries  of  the  staff, 
only  $1,050  was  available  for  the 
year's  activities  of  this  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department.  If  the  war 
had  not  taken  so  many  students — if 
the  normal  number  had  been  taught, 
supplies  for  the  forge  shop  alone 
would  have  cost  $500.  This  $1,050 
had  to  cover  postage  on  thousands  of 
letters  answering  farmers'  questions, 
pay  office  incidentals,  buy  all  ex- 
perimental equipment  and  all  sup- 


TRACTOB  SCHOOL  PROVED 
WORTH  SUPPORTING. 

[Written    for   Pacini-   Rur-il   Press  by    R.  E. 
•lodges.  ] 

Fresh  from  the  latest  of  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  Tractor  Short  Courses, 
the  writer  has  lost  no  whit  of  the 
enthusiasm  born  at  the  first  of  them 
two  years  ago  and  increased  by  at- 
tendance throughout  the  course  last 
year.  A  few  other  191"  students 
came  again  to  review  some  of  the 
numerous  details  then  given,  but  not 
all  of  which  any  human  brain  could 
retain.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five 
men  and  women  paid  their  registra- 
tion fees  and  took  the  course  No- 
vember 11  to  21,%1918.  They  rep- 
resented Nevada  and  most  of  the 
counties  of  California  from  Lassen 
and  Mendocino  south  to  San  Diego 
and  San  Bernardino,  besides  several 
foreign  countries,  including  Chili, 
British  Columbia,  Peru,  Japan,  Mex- 
ico and  India. 

There  seemed  among  them,  as 
noted  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson,  head 
of  the  Agricultural  Engineering  De- 
partment at  University  Farm,  an 
outstanding  idea  that  they  were 
there  for  business.  Students  ap- 
proached by  the  writer  were  unani- 
mous in  their  endorsement  bf  the 
practical  nature  of  the  course — both 

the  lectures  and  the  practice  work. 
The  Agricultural  Engineering  De- 
partment has  for  a  couple  of  years 
operated  a  number  of  tractors  and 


stationary  engines  on  the  several 
hundred  acres  In  the  .  University 
Farm,  using  them  for  instruction 
and  for  Farm  work.  So  the  school 
has  not  only  the  advantage  of  inves- 
tigations made  among  users  and 
manufacturers  of  gas  power  ma- 
chines, but  also  its  own  experience 
and  experiments. 

WHAT  MM. I  I  l>  FARM  SCHOOL  I>0? 

When  Prof.  Davidson  undertook  to 
organize  the  University  Farm  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  Department 
three  or  four  years  ago,  he  planned 
to  carry  out  experiments  and  inves- 
tigations which  could  not  economic- 
ally be  carried  out  by  individuals. 
There  .are  multitudes  of  questions 
that  prospective  and  experienced 
tractor  users  ask.  that  simply  can- 
not be  answered  because  the  desired 
information  has  never  been  ac- 
j  curately  determined.  Questions  by 
the  thousands  have  had  to  be  an- 
swered by  mail  and  in  person  by 
the  staff  of  this  department  more  or 
less  fully,  having  been  asked  by 
farmers  of  this  State  to  solve  their 
vital  problems.  Even  in  the  simple 
matter  of  plow  adjustment,  no  one 
can  estimate  the  colossal  loss  of  en- 
ergy in  California  because  farmers 
and  even  plow  manufacturers  have 
rather  generally  not  known  how  to 
adjust  their  plows  to  best  advan- 
tage. Thousands  of  gas  engine  ma- 1 
chines  have  gone  prematurely  to  the 
scrap  heap  because  their  operators 


plies  for  shops  and  laboratories,  pay 
all  traveling  expenses  and  the  cost 
of  special  instructors.  How  far  did 
it  go?  Some  of  the  most  expensive 
equipment  used  there  is  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  staff  and  of 
commercial  concerns  who  have  loaned 
it  to  the  University  of  California! 
Over  a  year  ago  Pror.  Davidson  con- 
sidered organization  of  moving  trac- 
tor schools  such  as  are  now  launched 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
turned  down  the  idea  reluctantly  be- 
cause he  had  no  funds  to  use  that 
way! 

POWER  FARMERS  Sl'PRRMK. 

The  outstanding  significant,  char- 
acteristic feature  that  has  made 
American  agriculture  produce  more 
food  per  man  engaged  in  it  than  has 
been  produced  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  is  power  farming.  When  the 
world  crisis  arose.  Europe  sent  to 
America  for  men  and  machines, 
teachers  of  American  methods  of 
using  power  and  equipment.  A  for- 
mer student  of  agricultural  engineer- 
ing is  in  France  today  for  the  pur- 
pose not  of  fighting  Germans  or  of 
telling  French  farmers  how  to  con- 
serve or  restore  fertility,  but  to 
teach  them  how  power  farming  as 
practiced  in  America  can  solve  their 
food  problems.  Another  graduate 
of  agricultural  engineering  is  teach- 
ing Englishmen  in  England  Ameri- 
can power  farming.  The  old  world 
looks  to  America  for  this  Informa- 
tion. Educational  institutions  have 
lagged  far  behind  the  farmers  in 
recognizing  the  value  of  this  power 
farming  now  so  widely  realized. 
Other  States  have  beaten  California 
in  this  respect.  Nebraska  has  just 
completed  a  $180,000  plant  for  agri- 
cultural engineering.  Iowa  has  one 
that  cost  $110,000.  Minnesota  has  a 
$225,000  plant:  Manitoba  has  an 
agricultural  engineering  plant  160 
feet  longA110  feet  wide,  and  three 


Dependable,  £condinlcal Power 
Under  All  Conditions  ^ 

¥0BBBAOB0ir 

ORIGINAL  KEROSENE  TRACTOR 

Whether  your  soil  is  hardpan,  black-wax,  timothy  »od,  gumbo  or  just 
loam,  the  Waterloo  Boy  Kerosene  Burning  Tractor  has  the  necessary 
power  to  farm  it.  Our  thousands  of  satisfied  users  all  over  the  United 
States  have  given  this  tractor  rigid  tryouts  in  every  possible  soil  condition, 
and  the  Waterloo  Boy  has  always  pulled  through  with  a  record. 

Perfect  Lubrication  Necessary  to 
Efficient  Work  and  Long  Life 

The  teeth  of  friction  get  busy  quicker  on  a  tractor  than  on  other  machines,  because 
of  the  trying  circumstances  under  which  it  must  work.  No  matter  how  well  your 
machine  is  built,  it  can  not  do  good  work  unless  the  lubricating  system  is  right. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  is  equipped  with  the  well  known  circulating  splash 
and  pump  system  of  lubrication,  which  is  employed  on  high  class  auto- 
mobiles generally.  This  constantly  maintains  a  substantial  oil  flow  between 
all  friction  points.  With  dust-proof  gears  and  bearings,  it  prevents  wear, 
increases  power,  keeps  down  repair  expense,  insures  smooth,  steady  work. 
High  quality  material  and  workmanship  throughout  guaranteed. 
Write  us  for  illustrated  catalog  showing  many  photographic 
views  with  letters  from  users,  also  details  of  construction. 

JOHN  DEERE 

6033  W.  3rd  Ave.,  Moline,  Illinois 


W.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO.,  Distributors 
WATERLOO  BOY  TRACTORS 


213  (Mo.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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stories  bfch.  Dean  Van  Norman  of 
the  California  University  Farm 
S  t  ool  is  modestly  asking  for  a  S»50.- 
D6o  building  and  $28,500  per  year 
•or  operating  expenses  to  build  up  a 
department  that  could  answer  farm- 
ers' power  questions  with  precision. 
The  State  Board  of  Education,  using 
$50,000  of  the  war  emergency  money 
of  the  Council  of  Defense,  has 
launched  moving  tractor  schools  as 
a  separate  organization.  Such  mov- 
ing schools  are  much  needed  and 
likely  to  prove  the  money  well  spent, 
but  in  a  d;iy  of  attempted  reduction 
of  duplicated  effort,  why.  wonders 
the  writer,  should  not  this  activity 
and  this  money  be  placed  under 
jurisdiction  pf  the  University  Depart- 
ment, which  has  proved  itself  so 
eminently  practical  and  popular 
among  those  interested  in  power 
farming! 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  an  increase 
in  State  expenses,  but  it  seems  like 
there  is  much  money  spent  non- 
productivelv  that  might  yield  a  hun- 
dred-fold if  invested  in  an  adequate 
Agricultural  .Engineering  Department 
at  University  Farm. 

Now,  if  you  have  been  a  student 
at  anr  of  these  Agricultural  En- 
gineering Courses,  or  if  you  have 
not  been  there  but  believe  that 
farmers  of  this,  State  need  an  ex- 
periment station  to  answer  your 
power-farming  questions  with  pre- 
cision, clip  this  article  and  send  it 
with  a  letter  endorsing  it  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Berkeley,  that  he  may  use  it  in 
convincing  the  University  Regents, 
the  State  Board  of  Control.  4he  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  Legislature  that  power 
farming  in  California  deserves  the 
support  asked.  You  can  get  it  if 
you  want  it  enough  to  make  this 
little  effort. 


REPLACING  SPIT-HUB  FLY- 
WHEELS. 

Af»e>-  removing  a  split-hub  fly- 
wheel from  any  machine,  be  sure 
that  it  is  put  back  with  no  dirt 
between  the  bearing  surfaces  and 
with  no  off«ct  between  the  halves  of 
the  'huh.  Anything  which  throws 
the  flywheel  ever  so  slightly  out  of 
balance  will  crystallize  its  shaft  and 
then  the  flywheel  will  surely  fly. 
There  is  an  awful  strain  on  the 
shaft  of  a  500-pound  flywheel  run- 
ning 500  r.  p.  m.,  unless  it  is  per- 
fectly balanced.  A  piece  of  dirt  on 
the  flange  .002  inch  thick  will. throw 
the  rim  of  the  wheel  several  thou- 
sandths out  of  true.  Often  the  bear- 
ing surfaces  may  be  clean,  but  when 
the  bolt  is  driven  through,  even 
with  a  light  hammer,  it  may  shave 
off  a  bit  of  steel  and  leave  it  between 
the  bearing  surfaces.  Then  the  fly- 
wheel itself  may  be  wrongfully 
blamed. 

KEROSENE  EQUIVALENT  OF  OAK 
WOOD. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please 
let  me  know  through  your  paper  how 
many  gallons  of  kerosene  are  equal 
to  one  cord  of  oak  wood?  Also,  how 
many  pounds  of-coal  are  equal  to  one 
cord  of  wood?  — A  Subscriber. 

According  to  Kent,  a  cord  of  white 
oak  (air  dried)  equals  from  1540  to 
1710  pounds  of  coal.  One  barrel  of 
oil  (42  gallons,  or  315  pounds) 
equals  499  pounds  of  coal. 

FREE  TRACTOR  COURSE. 

A  free  service  school  to  cover 
every  phase  of  tractor  equipment, 
operation,  overhauling,  and  repairing 
is  to  be  held  at  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  the  J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Co.,  De- 
cember 10  to  14.  The  Case  company 
invites  all  of  its  customers  and  others 
interested  in  the  operation  and  care 
of  tractors.  . 

About  twenty  Fageol  tractors  are 
now  being  manufactured  every  week, 
and  with  the  loosening  of  steel  re- 
strictions the  output,  is  soon  ex- 
pected to  reach  40  per  week.  The 
Fageol  people  have  been  awaiting 
the  results  obtained  from  about  25 
of  their  machines  put  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  about  a  year  ago 
for  tests  by  farmers  under  common 
farm  conditions. 


Moline -Universal  Power  Lift 
Carta — Extra  strong  construction, 
simple  power  lift  operated  by  fool 
lever,  equipped  with  quick  attachable 
•hares  and  combined  rolling  coulters 
and  jointers.  In  average  soil  condi- 
tions this  outfit  will  plow  9acresa  day 


M  oh  n* -Universal  Disc  Harrou 
Strongly  constructed  with  16-inch 
blades.  Each  gang  has  3  large  dust- 
proof  bearings  equipped  with  wood 
bushings.  Easily  mod  quickly  adjusted. 
Built  in  6  and  7- ft.  sizes  double  cut, 
r  6,  9  and  10-ft.  single  cut. 


Moline  Grain  Drill — Operator  sits 
behind  the  d,riH  where  he  can  see 
work  being  done.  Furnished  in  a  great 
variety  of  sizes  cither  as  plain  or  ferti- 
lizer drill.  Deposits  seed  with  unvary- 
ing accuracy.  Equipped  with  either 
.single  or  double  disc  furrow  openers,  j 


Graphite  on  the  engine  gaskets 
wil!  permit  them  to,  be  loosened 
easily  when  desirable  next  time. 


THE  TRACTOR 

f  op  ALL  Your  Work 
AND  ALL  THE  IMPLEMENTS 
to  Do  It  With 

Mr  Nile  Kinnick  of  Adel,  Iowa,  operates  a  400. 
acre  farm  and  all  the  work  is  done  by  two  men,  two 
Moline-Universal  Tractors  and  one  team  of  mules. 
This  is  what  he  says  about  the  Moline-Universal: 

"J  was  agreeably  surprised  with  the  ease  with  which  we 
could  cultivate  corn,  and  for  harvesting  it  far  em-passes  horses 
or  mules.  It  appeals  to  me  a»  an  ideal  tractor.  It  will  actually 
replace  horses,  something  that  most  farmers  must  consider 
when  they  plan  to  buy  a  tractor.  The  ease  with  which  it  is 
handled  and  the  advantage  of  operating  the  outfit  from  the 
seat  of  the  implement  are  fact*  that  cannot  be  appreciated  until 
one  has  tried  it.'* 

This  expresses  in  a  nutshell  the  advantages  of  the 
Moline-Universal  It  does  all  farm  work  including 
cultivating;  one  man  operates  both  tractor  and  imple- 
ment from  the  seat  of  the  implement;  it  has  ample 
power  for  heavy  field  and  belt  work,  yet  can  be 
operated  economically  on  light  work. 

Another  big  feature  that  makes  the  Moline- 
Universal  superior  to  all  other  tractors  is  the  complete 
Moline  Line  of  Implements  to  be  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  This  does  not  mean  it  is  necessary  to 
purchase  all  of  these  implements  with  the  tractor,  as 
many  horse  drawn  implements  can  be  used  success- 
fully. But  it  does  mean  that  a  Moline-Universal  owner 
can  operate  his  tractor  to  full  capacity  at  all  times  and 
make  the  best  use  of  the  operator's  time  by  using 
Moline  tractor  implements.  They  do  better  work  with 
the  Moline-Universal.  are  of  larger  capacity,  stronger 
construction,  are  designed  to  run  at  higher  speeds  than 
horse  drawn  implements,  and  will  pay  for  themselves 
in  a  short  time. 

For  full  information  Address  Dept. 97. 


Moline  Mower  No.  4— Built  in  6, 
7,  8  and  10-ft.  cut».  The  largest  capa- 
city mower  in  the  world.  Proportion- 
ately larger  and  stronger  than  ordinary 
mower.  Equipped  with  spring  draft 
rod.  One  man  operate*  both  tractor 
and  mower. 


Moline  Corn  Binder— A  splendid 
outfit  for  cuttingcom  easily  and  quick- 
ly. Power  bundle  carrier  deposits 
bundles  away  from  the  path  ol  the 
tractor.  Strong  and  durable.  One 
man  operates  the  entire  outfit  easier 
than  with  horsee. 


Moline-Universal  Tow-Row  Cul- 
tivator—With this  outfit  10  to  20  acres 
a  day  can  be  cultivated.  Entire  out- 
fit easily  handled.  Tractor  speed  easi. 
ly  regulated  from  </2  to  Vh  M.  P.H. 
Cultivator  ia  extra  strong  and  has  pen- 
dulum foot  gang  shift. 


A  Dwarf  in  Size 
A  Giani  in  Power 


Only  40  to  60  lbs.  per  H.  P. 

Cushman  Engines  weigh  only  40  to  60  pounds  per  horse 
power,  yet  have  plenty  of  surplus  power. 
They  weigh  only  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  ordinary  farm  en- 
gines, but  they  are  balanced  so  carefully  and  governed  so  accur- 
ately that  they  run  much  more  steadily  and  quietly.  They  are  also 
the  most  durable  farm  engines  in  the  world,  on  account  of  their  Easy  to  Move  from  Jobto  Job 
improved  design  and  better  material  and  construction. 


CUSHMAN 


4H.  P.  weighs  only  190  lbs.,  being  only  48  lbs.  per  horsepower.  Besides 
doing  all  ordinary  jobs,  it  may  be  attached  to  any  grain  binder,  saving  a 
team,  and  in  a  wet  harvest  saving  the  crop.  Also  it  may  be  ased  on  corn 
binders  and  potato  diggers. 

0  M-  P.  weighs  only  320  lbs.,  being  only  <10  lbs.  per  h.  p.  For  all  medium 

jobs.  Also  may  be  attached  to  hay  presses,  corn  pickers,  saw  rigs,  etc. 
1CH.  P.  weighs  only  780  lbs.,  being  only  52  lbs.  per  horsepower.  For 
■      heavier  farm  jobs,  such  as6-holc  corn  sbellers,  ensilage  cutters,  large 
feed  grinders,  small  threshers,  etc. 

20  H-  p* only  1200  lbs.,  being  only  60  lbs.  per  h.  p.  For  heavier 
fc  v  duty  jobs, such  as  shredders, shellcrs, grain  separators, heavy  sawing.etc. 
Cushman  Engines  do  not  wear  unevenly  and  lose  compression.  Every  run- 
ning part  protected  from  dust  and  properly  lubricated.  Kquipped  with 
Throttling  Governor,  Carburetor.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and  Water  Circulat- 
ing Pump.   Ask  for  Book  on  Light- Weight  Engines. 

Cushman  Motor  Works  t^nfW:::.1 


4  H.  P.  on  Binder 

This    I.   ttt.  famous  All-Purpoa. 
Cushman  that  has  bean  uead  on  ao 
many  blndars     Just  as  succaaaful 
lor  all  stationary  loba. 


It  shows  the  important  part  piston 
rings  play  in  producing  power,  saving 
gasoline  and  oil.  Tells  how  you  can 
have  a  clean,  dependable  motor.  It  will 
enable  you  to  judge  for  yourself  the 
claims  of  all  types  of  piston  rings.  For 
your  own  satisfaction,  profit  and  pro- 
tection — ser.d  for  your  copy  today. 
M.-""  v-N«.rr:s  Manufacturing  Co. 
101  2838.  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mannfnctnrers  of 
McOuay-Noi  ris  |m«ffooy  Piston  Rings 
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QUICK  FEEDING— Without 
The  Waste  and  Labor 


Why  hitch  up  a  team  twice  a  day  to 
feed  the  stock,  or  make  innumerable  trips 
with  a  wheelbarrow? 

With  a  Louden  Overhead  Feed  Carrier 
you  can  carry  at  one  trip  enough  dry  feed 
or  ensilage  to  feed  from  thirty  to  forty  head 
of  cattle.  There's  no  waste  of  feed,  no 
wasted  effort,  and  the  feeding  is  done  in 
half  the  time  required  by  any  other  method. 

We  have  Louden  Feed  Carriers  in 
various  styles  and  sizes,  at  a  wide  range  of 
price*  that  puts  them  within  easy  reach  of 
every  barn  owner. 

We  have  a  carrier  suitable  for  YOUR 
barn,  and  we'll  guarantee  it  to  earn  its 
purchase  price  again  and  again  in  its 
saving  of  time,  labor  and  feed. 

Ask  us  for  Feed  Carrier  booklet  and 
prices. 

Louden's  Litter 
Carrier  Outfit 

— save  labor,  time,  and  money, 
same  an  Louden-'s  Feed  Carrier. 
One  man  with  a  Louden  can 
clean  the  barns  in  half  the 
time  that  two  men  would  take 
without  it.  Think  of  that! 
There's  economy  for  you. 

Send  today  for  free  book  on 
manure  uses,  and  catalog  of 
Louden's  Litter  Carriers.  San- 
itary Steel  Stanchions,  Cow 
Stanchions,  etc..  for  modern 
barns. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.  San  Francisct 
424  E  Third  St..  Los  Angeles 


Calf 

Enemies 

WHITE  SCOURS 
BLACKLEG 

Your  Veterinarian  can  stamp 
them  out  with  Cutter's  Anti-Calf 
Scour  Serum  and  Cutter's  Germ 
Free  Blackleg  Filtrate  and  Aggressin, 
or  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills. 

Ask  him  about  .them.    If  he 

hasn't  our  literature,  write  to  us  for 
information  on  these  products. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  or  Chicago,  111. 
"The  Laboratory  That  Know*  How" 


HOLSTEINS  ARE 
RUGGED 

The  Holatein  -  Prussian 
Cow  ia  large,  strone 
and  vigorous,  full  of 
energy  and  abounding  vitality.  It  is  able 
to  turn  to  beat  advantage  the  roughage  of 
the  farm,  converting  it  into  large  quan- 
tities of  excellent  milk  for  all  purposes. 
She  perpetuates  herself  through  strong, 
healthy  calves,  and  when  useless  in  the 
dairv  fattens  readily  and  makes  excellent 
beef. 

If  interested  in 

MOLSTEIIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

The  HoUteln-Frieelan  An»n.  of  America 
Box  141  BBATTLEBORO.  VT. 


For  Profits  Sake  Feed  Cows  Liberally 


[Written  for  rarlflo  Rural 

As  pastures  wane  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  furnish  other  feed  to  cows, 
it  is  the  custom  of  many  dairymen 
to  feed  lightly  and  permit  the  cows 
to  get  in  a  run-down  condition. 
They  figure  that  they  are  saving 
money,  but  it  is  really  an  expensive 
practice,  and  as  pastures  give  out 
other  feeds  should  be  used  liberally 
so  as  to  keep  the  milk  flow  constant. 

Liberal  feeding  does  not  mean  the 
lavish  use  of  high-priced  concen- 
trates, although  under  average  con- 
ditions it  .  well  pays  to  supplement 
alfalfa  with  "a  moderate  grain  ration. 

We  have  just  received  from  Prof. 
Woll  of  the  University  Farm.  Davis, 
q  copy  of  his  valuable  paper,  "Alfalfa 
as  a  Sole  Feed  for  Dairy  Cattle." 
which  was  read  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  of  Ani- 
mal Production  at  Ames.  Iowa.  It 
gives  the  results  of  experiments  car- 
ried on  for  several  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  to  determine  the  effect 
of  an  exclusive  alfalfa  diet  on  both 
the  body  development  and  the  pro- 
duction of  dairy  cows. 

The  investigation  was  begun  in 
April,  1914.  with  heifers  taken  about 
a  year  before  their  first  freshening 
dates  and  carried  through  two  lacta- 
tion periods.  One  lot  was  fed  alfalfa 
alone — green  and  cured — and  an- 
other lot  received  silage  and  grain 
in  addition  to  alfalfa. 

CHAIN  INCREASES  SIZE  AND  WEIGHT. 

Larger  average  daily  gains  in 
body  weight  were  secured  on  mixed 
rations  than  on  alfalfa  alone.  The 
heifers  receiving  a  mixed  ration 
gained  1.11  pounds  daily  before 
freshening  and  0.60  pound  daily  for 
the  entire  period,  as  compared'  with 
gains  of  1.05  and  0.50  pound  re- 
spectively for  those  receiving  alfalfa 
alone.  ». 

Records  were  also  kept  on  the 
measurements  of  the  animals,  with 
the  percentages  of  increase,  and  the 
tendency  of  those  on  mixed  rations 
was  toward  a  larger  body  develop- 
ment than  those  on  alfalfa  alone. 
For  instance,  the  former  gained  18 
per  cent  in  body  length  and  the  lat- 
ter 17  per  cent.  The  former  gained 
14  per  cent  in  girth  and  the  latter 
12  per  cent. 

IV!  I  I  km  e  ON  <  v  I  \  H> 

The  calves  dropped  by  the  alfalfa 
heifers  averaged  59.8  pounds  at 
bfrth.  and  those  by  the  heifers  on 
mixed  rations  averaged  64.4  pounds 
— an  increase  of  8  per  cent  in  the 
average  birth  weight  of  the  latter 
calves. 

The  records  are  not  sufficiently 
complete  to  show  whether  or  not  the 
heavier  calves  continued  to  have  the 
advantage  as  they  grew  older,  so  far 
as  body  weight  is  concerned,  but  a 
good-sized,  thrifty  calf  is  always 
considered  a  desirable  asset,  no  mat- 
ter whether  it  is  to  be  raised  or 
vealed. 

INFLUENCE  ON    dxiio  PRODUCTION. 

The  mixed  ration  proved  decidedly 
superior  to  alfalfa  in  point  of  pro- 
duction. During  the  first  lactation 
period  the  heifers  on  the  mixed 
ration  produced  45  per  sent  more 
butterfat  than  those  on  alfalfa  alone, 
and  during  the  second  lactation  pe- 
riod 23  per  cent  more.  The  latter 
figure  was  considerably  reduced  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  one  heifer  to 
make  a  satisfactory  production  dur- 
ing this  period.  For  some  unac- 
countable reason  she  fell  from  352 
pounds  during  her  first  period  to 
167  pounds  during  the  second. 

The  average  daily  production  for 
the  two  lactation  periods  on  alfalfa 
alone  was  17.6  pounds  of  milk  and 
0.71  pound  butterfat.  and  on  the 
mixed  ration  22.7  pounds  milk  and 
1.00  pound  butterfat.  Each  hundred 
pounds  of  dry  matter  in  the  alfalfa 
ration  produced  70.7  pounds  milk 
and  2.82  pounds  butterfat.  and  in 
the  mixed  ration  79.4  pounds  milk 
and  3.50  pounds  butterfat,  an  im- 
provement in  the  latter  ration  of  12 
per  cent  in  milk  and  23  per  cent  in 
butterfat. 

DOES  IT  PAY* 

But  do  the  benefits  obtained  from 
a  mixed  ration  pay  for  their  higher 
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feed  cost*  That's  the  Important 
question.  The  answer  depends  largely 
upon  the  comparative  cost  of  the  two 
rations.  The  average  prices  per  ton 
during  the  years  of  these  investiga- 
tions were:  Alfalfa  hay,  $10.50; 
barley,  $29;  dried  beet  pulp.  $24; 
coconut  meal.  $27;  wheat  bran,  $27; 
and  corn  silage  was  figured  at  $4 
per  ton.  Using  these  figures  and 
considering  the  increased  production 
alone,  it  was  about  an  even  break  in 
the  economy  of  the  two  systems  of 
feeding.  But  when  the  development 
of  the  heifers,  the  greater  value  of 
their  calves  and  the  larger  amount 
of  skim  milk  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration, Jt  certainly  paid  to  feed  the 
mixed  ration. 

Since  then  the  price  of  alfalfa  has 
increased  more  in  proportion  than 
that  of  nearly  all  the  other  feeds, 
consequently  there  Is  all  the  more 
reason  now  why  a  mixed  ration 
should  be  given.  Remember  how  we 
figured  this  out  for  you  in  a  recent 
issue.  The  average  cow  receiving 
alfalfa  alonp  eats  30  pounds  daily. 
By  reducing  the  alfalfa  10  pounds 
per  day  and  adding  a  grain  ration  of 
two  pounds  each  of  barley,  .  dried 
beet  pulp  and  coconut  meal,  you  will 
add  5c  per  day  to  the  cost  of  the 
daily  feed.  But  the  cow  will  give 
you  additional  milk  worth  16c,  so 
you  will  make  a  net  profit  of  11c 
ner  dav  per  cow  on  production  alone. 
In  a  herd  of  "0  cows  this  means  an 
extra  profit  of  $99  per  month. 

Suppose  you  can't  buy  beet  puln. 
or  you  have  a  large  amount  of  bar- 
ley that  you  prefer  to  use.  Go 
ahead  and  use  it.  You  can  m*Ve  it 
pay.  One  hundred  pounds  of  alfalfa 
contains  50.7  pounds  of  digestible 
material,  and  at  $22  per  ton  this 
makes  the  digestible  part  cost  2.17c 
per  pound.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
rolled  barley  contains  79.4  pounds 
of  digestible  material,  and  at  $45 
per  ton  the  digestible  part  coats 
2.83c  per  nound.  This  makes  the 
barlev  really  cost  a  little  over  a 
half  cent  per  pound  more  than  al- 
falfa, but  the  feeding  of  a  reason- 
able amount  will  increase  the  flow 
of  milk  enough  to  pay  the  additional 
cost  and  show  a  good  profit  besides. 

That  is.  if  a  cow  is  giving  at 
least  20  oounds  of  milk  a  dav.  It 
will  hardly  pay  to  grain  cows  erivine 
less  than  this.  Prof.  Eckles  of  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station,  one  of 
America's  leading  dairy  authorities, 
recommends  the  following  schedule: 

For  Jersey  cow  producing  20 
pounds  of  milk  daily,  3  pounds  grain; 
25  pounds  milk.  4  pounds  grain;  30 
pounds  milk.  5^  pounds  grain;  35 
pounds  milk,  7  pounds  grain;  40 
pounds  milk.  8  pounds  grain. 

For  Holstein  cow  producing  25 
pounds  milk  daily,  3  pounds  grain ;  30 
pounds  milk.  4  pounds  grain;  35 
pounds  milk.  5%  pounds  grain;  40 
pounds  milk.  7  pounds  grain;  50 
pounds  milk.  9  pounds  grain. 

For  Guernseys  and  Ayrshires  all 
amounts  would  be  about  half  way 
between  those  for  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
steins. 

KEEP  COWS   1.IBKK AI.I.Y   AND  WELL 

Feed  vour  cows  a  mixed  ration 
and  feed  them  well.  Don't  keep 
them  so  thin  that  you  can  hang 
your  hat  on  them  anywhere.  They 
will  not  produce  as  heavily  and  will 
not  hold  up  as  long  as  those  in  bet- 
ter flesh;  also  they  will  prove  more 
susceptible  to  disease. 

A  good  producing  cow  naturally 
carries  a  well-rounded  frame — filled 
out  with  flesh,  not  fat — and  if  kept 
in  this  condition  she  will  return  a 
better  profit  than  when  fed  only 
enough  to  make  the  milk  she  is 
producing. 

You  can  bank  on  this — a  liberal 
mixed  ration  will  pay  in  the  long 
run  in  increased  production,  persist- 
ency, greater  size  and  vigor  of 
calves,  more  regular  breeding,  and 
better  general  health. 


Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  has  sold 
several  Berkshires  to  E.  T.  Hale  of 
Orland,  who- is  starting  a  registered 
herd.  He  already  had  a  son  of  Star 
Leader. 


2  tol 

Advantage 
in  buying  a 

61  LAVAL 

NOW 


Butter-fat  is  now  worth  twice 
as  much  as  it  was  two  or  three 

years  ago. 

So  is  labor. 

A  De  Laval  saves  both. 

And  never  before  was  there 
so  urgent  reason  for  saving  every 
ounce  of  butter-fat  and  every 
half-houP  of  time  and  labor. 

A  De  Laval  will  now  pay  for 
itself  in  half  the  time,  compared 
with  former  years. 

Buy  it  now  and  it  will  save 
its  cost  in  a  few  mouths. 

See  the  nearest  in- Laval  agent 
I  ight  away  and  let  him  show 
you  what  Die  De  Lava!  will 
save  for  you.  , 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

Largest  Dairy  Supply  House 
on  the  Pacific  Coast 

61  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  BOG  SPAViN  OR 
THOBOUGHPIN 


ABSOR 

«  TPAnr  MARK  Q 


YOU  CAN'T  GUT  OUT 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


BINE 


TRADE  MARK  MG.u.S.PAT.  Off 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair,  f 2.  SO  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.. 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduce*  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 
Mutcles  or  Lit aaenrs,  Fnhirred  Cl&ndi.  Weu, 
CrM  AIUm  pain  quickly.  Price  11.25  »  botut 
11  druggUti  or  delivered.  Made  id  ibe  U.  8.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F..  86 TameleSI.Sprinofleld. Mass. 


TAMWORTHS 

■  The  Bacon  Hor» 
Lmrg rat   H **rd  in    \  >*■     tm  i  «• 

DUROCJERSEYS 

4 ature  Stock   and   Weanlirure  of   both  «■ 
Sura  to  pleaae 
•WINK  LAND     FA  KM. 
*    O    rwnnn,  Prop  «.><vdl«nd.  0*1 


SWEETWATER  DUR0CS 

California'*  .Mont  Popular  Big  Type  Sire. 


GREAT  MODEL  | 


(By  Great  Wonder  and  Model  Lady  4th > 
M.C.Allen  Wlnsor  Ranch  Peters-Lamson 
R.M.Allen    Bonita  San  Diego.  Co .    and  Walker 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

■CXPRKT   LIYEMTOTK  AfCTinNICtl** 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Part*  at  (.allfnrala. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

I  SOI -S  O  Bo.  Mala  St..  Lm  Aacelea.  €M- 
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Cottonwood  Hog  Sale  a  Big  Success 


Old  timers  said  it  couldn't  be 
done.  Timid  ones  said  they  were 
afraid  to  try.  But  Parker  Talbot, 
farm  Advisor  of  Shasta  county,  said 
that  a  successful  Farm  Bureau  auc- 
tion sale  of  hogs  could  be  held,  and 
he  got  busy. 

He  found  the  farmers  reluctant 
to  consign  their  hogs  at  first,  many 
fearing  that  the -buyers  would  com- 
bine against  them  and  queer  the 
sale.  But  he  secured  enough  hogs 
to  make  up  three  carloads  and  the 
sale  was  announced  for  December  3 
at  Cottonwood. 

Ord  L.  Leachman,  the  live-wire 
auctioneer  of  Sacramento,  was  en- 
gaged to  cry  the  sale.  There  was  a 
lare;e  attendance  of  spectators  as 
well  as  buyers,  many  farmers  com- 
ing just  to  see  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  Talbot  warmed  the  people  up 
with  -a  good  talk  and  the  sale  was 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

on.-  The  first  carlot  was  made  up 
mostly  of  small  feeder  hogs,  and 
went  to  the  Willard  Commission 
Company  of  Portland  for  $13.50. 
Then  came  a  carlot  of  fine  big  fat 
hogs,  which  went  to  the  same  buyer 
for  $14.55.  The  third  carlot  also 
was  good,  but  a  little  light,  averag- 
ing 187  pounds,  and  went  to  the 
Western  Meat  Company  of  San 
Francisco  for  $14.50. 

The  consignors  were  well  satis- 
fied, as  the  prices  mean  about  $2 
more  at  terminals,  and  many  farm- 
ers who  were  afraid  to  consign 
wished  they  had  done  so.  Another 
sale  will  be  held  soon,  and  will  in- 
clude cattle  as  well  as  hogs. 

A  prominent  breeder  who  at- 
tended the  sale  said  that  this  moral 
was  impressed  upon  the  farmers: 
"Don't  be  afraid  to  trust  your  Farm 
Advisor.  He  is  working  for  your 
best  interests." 


Bull  Beauty  More  Than  Skin  Deep 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The*  value  of  a  good  sire  as  proved 
by  the  evidence-producing  Babcock 
test  is  shown  in  the  production  of 
the  daughters  of  the  Jersey  bull, 
St.  Mawes.  He  has  20  daughters 
in  the  register  of  merit  with  a 
yearly  average  of  over  500  pounds 
of  fat.  One  of  his  daughters,  St. 
Mawes'  Poppy,  made  three  official 
yearly  records,  the  highest  of  which 
was  95  2  pounds,  i 

The  most,  interesting  fact  is  that 
four  of  his  daughters,  all  out  of  the 
same  dam,  made  an  average  of  over 
fiOO  nounds  of  fat.  The  highest 
record  was  713.84  pounds  and  the 
lowest  410.98  pounds. 

But  St.  Mawes  went  the  way  of 
many  good  bulls — the  beefsteak 
route — before  he  had  had  a  chance 
lo  prove  his  worth.  His  owner 
didn't  like  his  looks  and  sold  him 
to  the  butcher  before  his  daughters 
had  been  tested. 

Perhaps   you,    Mr.    Reader,  have 


just  as  valuable  a  bull  in  your  herd. 
No?  How  do  you  know  if  you 
haven't  tested  his  daughters?  Don't 
judge  by  appearances.  The  Bab- 
cock test  is  the  only  safe  way  to 
determine  such  things,  and  it  is 
just  as  valuable-  in  discovering  a 
good  sire  as  in  determining  the  best 
females  in  a  herd. 

Discovering  a  good  sire  is  like 
finding  a  buried  treasure  on  the 
farm.  Prepotent  bulls  are  none  too 
plentiful,  and  it  is  not  always  the 
best  looking  individuals  that  make 
the  best  breeders.  Remember  what 
the  fellow  said  when  someone  asked 
him  if  he  didn't  think  the  skunk 
was  a  beautiful  animal.  He  re- 
plied that  "handsome  is  as  hand- 
some does."  No  matter  whether 
you  like  your  bull's  looks  or  not, 
give  him  a  fair  chance  to  prove  his 
worth.  Test  his  daughters  before 
thinking  of  disposing  of  him.  You 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  giving  up  a 
gold  mine. 


LIBERTY  FAIR  IS  ON. 

At  last  the  grates  of  the  Liberty 
Fair  at  Los  Angeles  have  opened. 
The  fair  started  on  Wednesday  of 
this  week  and  will  continue  for  ten 
days.  The  opening  was  announced 
by  a  military  salute,  followed  by  a 
parade  through  the  business  ilis- 
trict.  Governor  Stephens  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  the  formal  dedi- 
catory services. 

Of  course  you  are  going.  The 
judging  will  have  been  finished  by 
the  time  you  read  this  announce- 
ment, so  you  can  see  the  prize  win- 
ners. The  exhibits  in  all  of  the  de- 
partments are  high  class.  You  will 
learn  a  great  deal  by  spending  a 
f«w  days  there. 


CALIFORNIA    STOCK    WINS  AT 
THE  INTERNATIONAL. 

Three  cheers  and  a  tiger!  Word 
has  just  been  received  that  Califor- 
nia Marvel,  the  Shorthorn  steer  en- 
tered at  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition  at  Chicago  by  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  of  Davis,  has  captured 
the  championship. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  this 
championship  has  been  won  by  a 
California  steer.  The  University 
Farm  -did  not  show  at  Chicago  last 
year,  but  in  1916  they  won  with 
California  Favorite,  a  half-brother 
of  this  year's  champion. 

Other  stock  being  shown  at  the 
International  this  year  includes 
seven  other  steers,  a  carload  lot  of 


His  Calves  is  Coming 


King  Korndjke  Pontine  20th. 


and  they  are  certainly 
beauties.  They  not  only  in- 
herit his  type — extraordinary 
length,  depth  and  splendid 
vigor — but  also  thp  wonder- 
ful production  breeding  that 
is  behind  him.  Their  dams 
also  contribute  great  produc- 
ing blood.  Most  of  them  are 
daughters  of  our  senior  herd 
sire,  Prince  Riverside  Walker. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  begin 
to  figure  with  us  on  one  of 
the  young  sons  of  King 
Korndyke  Pontiac  20th  for 
your  herd. 

Come  and  see  them  or 
write  for  description,  pedi- 
grees and  prices. 


OUR  ENTIRE  HERD  IS  TUBERCULIN  TESTED. 

Tulare  Holstein  Farm 

W.  J.  Higdon,  Owner    TULARE,  CAL.    H.  I.  Reed,  Herdsman 


Duroc-Jersey  hogs,  pens  of  Berk- 
shire and  Poland-China  hogs,  and 
18  fat  wethers.  A  fuller  report  of 
the  winnings  will  be  given  next 
week. 


Prof.  Gordon  H.  True  of  the  Live- 
stock Commission  of  the  local  Food 
Administration  states  that  cotton- 
seed hulls  are  available  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  at  $20  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 


JERSEYS  make  a  dollar  worth  more  because  they  (rive  the 
bigppeat  yield  with  the  least  amount  of  feed.  The  only  breed 
for  the  working  farmer.  The  least  expensive  breed  to  keep,  the  most  satis- 
factory breed  to  have.   Boy  one  Jersey  and  you  will  want  a  herd.   Write  to 
Breeders  for  pedigrees  and  prices.  Ask  us  for  the  facts  that  have  changed 
lany  a  cow  bam  from  a  liability  to  an  asset. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB.  388Weit  23rd  Street,  New  York  Citr 


Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  increase  the 
production  of  your  herd.  They  are  rich  in 
the  blood  of  the  great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 

Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited 
A.  A.  JENKINS,  R.  D.  1,  Tulare,  Cal. 


IN.  hi.  LOCKE  CO. 

Lockeford,  Cal. 

Choice  young  bulls  of  King's  Valet 
Blood,  backed  by  Records. 
Call  at  the  ranch  and  make 
selection. 


VENADERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  by  Altama  Interest,  Grand 
Champion  1918  State  Fair.  Awarded  two 
other  championships  and  10  firsts,  including 
Aged  Herd,  Breeders'  Young  Herd,  and  get 
of  sire.  Young  bulls  for  sale  from  dams  and 
granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
GUY  H.  MILLER,         MODESTO,  CAL. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    Write  for  information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT,      CERES,  CAL. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 
Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  Indi- 
viduals with  Register  of  Merit  backing 


RANCHO  SANTA  MARGUERITA,    D.  F.  Conant,  Prop.,  Modesto,  Cal 

RegUt*r  of  MERIT  JERSEYS 


A  limited  num bet 
of  bulls  ior  sale 


America' stalest  Farm  Auction  Sale 


Tuesday 


Tagus  Ranch,  Tulare,  California 

,  Dec.  10   90  HOLSTEINS 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  11 — 215  Registered  Duroc-Jersey  Hogs;  200  high-grade 
Polled  Angus  Cows;  100  high-gradei  Shorthorn  Cows;  15  Registered  Polled  Angus 
Bulls:  3  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  13 — 17  Registered  Percheron  and  Belgian  Mares:  16  Regis- 
tered Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions',  100  high-grade  Brood  Mares.  Work  Horses 
and  Mules. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  13 — Five  15-35  h.  p.  Sandusky  Tractors;  2  Bull  Tractors: 
$50,000.00  worth  of  high-class  Equipment  and  Farm  Implements  for  every  kind 
of  crop. 

Be  There!  The  Buying  Opportunity  of  a  Lifetime! 


OWNERS: 


AUCTIONEERS; 

Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoade>, 

Harold  B.  Rlioades. 


Pacific  States  Corporation, 

Tagus  Ranch,  Box  D,  Tulare,  Cal. 


SALES  MANAGER: 
C.  1*  Hughes. 
.Sacramento,  Cal, 


WITHOUT 


Post 


Office 


FILL  IN  THIS 
COUPON  AND  MAIL  IT  TODAY 


"Qlhr  &huhrrt  &hl|>nrr."  is  a  reliable  and  accur- 
ate Market  report  ana  price  list,  issued  at  every 
chancre  in  the  Fur  Market.  It  is  something  more  than  merely 
"something  to  read."  It  is  the  advisor,  friend  and  sign  post  to  the 
right  road  to  reliable  market  information  and  accurate  market  quota- 
tions. ~<Ebr  &bubrrt  &l|t>iprr"  is  received  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trap- 
pers and  Fur  shippers  all  over  North  America.  Never  was  a  serious 
misstatements  of  facts  published  in  "iEljr  ©hubrrt  Ibtypptr"  and  this  charac- 
ter of  accuracy  and  reliability  has  demonstrated  that  such  information  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  trapper  and  Fur  shipper.  You  should 
read  "tHift  tMiubrrt  &t)tpprr" — we  want  your  name  on  our  mailing  list. 
Fill  in  the  Above  Coupon  NOW  and  Mail  it- AT  ONCE 

>V.  B  .  S  H  U  e  E  R_T.//vc. 

THE  LARGEST   HOUSE   IN  THE   WOULD   O EALING   EXCLUSIVELY  IN 

AMERICAN     R.  AW  PURS 

S  15-17  W.  AUSTIN   AVE.      -        CHICAGO.  USA 

Urn "   
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Feeding  Barley  for  Best  Results 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  B.  II.  Whltten.] 


When  grain  Ih  not  self-fed  it  should  be  used  In  the  form  of  a 


"You  advise  us  to  feed  barley  to 
hogs,  but  you  don't  tell  us  how  It 
should  be  fed,"  write  several  sub- 
scribers who  read  our  article  in  a 
recent  issue,  entitled  "Hogs  Convert 
Barley  into  Bank  Accounts."  Right 
you  are,  readers,  and  we  are  glad 
to  furnish  the  additional  informa- 
tion. 

No  one  is  wise  enough  to  be  able 
to  say  with  certainty.  "If  you  feed 
your  pigs  exactly  this' way  you  will 
make  the  greatest  possible  profit." 
Home-grown  feeds  should  be  used 
as  far  as  possible,  and  as  crops  and 
conditions  on  different  ranches  vary 
greatly,  our  suggestions  must  be 
general  rather  than  specific. 

Several  subscribers  ask  if  barley 
should  be  fed  whole.  Because  the 
kernels  are  so  small  and  hard,  they 
are  not  thoroughly  masticated  if  fed 
whole,  and  they  pass  through  hogs 
without  being  digested.  Conse- 
quently, barley  should  be  rolled  or 
ground.  It  is  preferable  in  the  lat- 
ter form,  although  rolled  barley  gives 
excellent  resulti* 

BARLEY   ALONE  NOT  SFFFICIENT. 

But  barley  alone  is  not  sufficient. 
It  is  high  in  carbohydrates,  which 
give  strength  and  animal  heat,  but 
it  is  low  in  protein,  ash  and  other 
properties  which  are  necessary  to  re- 
place wasted  tissues  and  promote 
growth.  Skim  milk  is  the  ideal  sup- 
plement, and  when  available  It 
should  be  used  in  the  proportions  of 
three  pounds  of  milk  to  one  of  grain. 

Tankage  is  a  desirable  substitute 
for  skim  milk  for  brood  sows,  herd 
boars  and  grcrwing  pigs.  It  Is  also 
good  for  fattening,  but  other  feeds 
high  in  protein,  such  as  coconut 
meal  or  oilcake  meal,  generally  can 
be  used  more  economically.  For 
regit iar  use.  add  10  per  cent  of  the 
tankage  or  substitute  to  the  grain 
ration:  for  finishing  off.  5  per  cent 
will  be  sufficient. 

SELF-FEEDER   WILL   INCREASE  PROFITS. 

For  fattening  hogs  the  self-feeder 
will'  give  excellent  results.  In  an 
exDeriment  conducted  at  the  Uni- 
versity .  Farm,  pigs  averaging  60 
pounds  each  were  divided  into  five 
uniform  lots.  The  first  lot  was  fed 
ground  barley  alone  at  the  rate  of 
1  per  cent  of  their  weight  daily. 
The  second  lot  received  2  per  cent 
and  the  third  received  3  per  cent. 
The  fourth  lot  was  fpd  all  the  barley 
it  wanted  in  a  self-feeder,  and  the 
fifth  lot  was  fed  the  same  except  that 
the  pigs  also  had  free  access  to 
coconut  meal.  The  test  was  carried 
on  for  114  days,  with  the  following 
results: 

Feed —  Weight 

1   per  cent   !»">  II>b. 

1  per  cent  12S  lbs 

.**  ner  cent  15*1  lbs. 

Full  feed  ISO  lbs. 

Full  feed  and  coconut  1!)0  lbs. 

Of  course,  the  hogs  on  full  feed 
consumed  more  grain  than  those  on 
limited  feed,  but  the  important  part 
is  that  thev  required'  less  grain 
for  each  pound  of  gain,  and  conse- 
quently made  the  greatest  profit. 

SOME  ROl'GIIAGK  NECESSARY. 

Tt  will  not  he  found  profitable, 
however,  to  either  develop  or  finish 
off  ho?s  oi'  :;ijn  alone.  U  should 
be  used  as  „.  supplement  to  pasture 
or  hay.  Pasturage  is  preferable,  and 
th°  pasture  should  be  alfalfa  if  pos- 


slop. 

sible.  If  not,  clover,  Sudan  grass, 
rye,  millet  or  rape,  or  a  mixture  of 
these, -will  answer.  Rye,  millet  and 
rape  can  be  seeded  right  in  with  an 
established  stand  of  alfalfa  in  the 
fall  or  early  winter,  and  will  furnish 
good  winter  pasturage  during  the 
months  when  alfalfa  is  dormant. 

If  no  pasture  is  available  during 
the  winter  months,  alfalfa  hay  may 
be  fed,  but  hogs  do  not  eat  the  stems 
readily  and  the  waste  is  great.  Chop- 
ped alfalfa  is  better;  alfalfa  meal  is 
better  yet. 

BARLEY  CHEAPER  THAN  ALFALFA. 

But  don't  make  the  mistake  of  at- 
tempting to  substitute  alfalfa  meal 
for  a  large  amount  of  barley.  Be- 
cause you  can  buy  alfalfa  meal  at 
$3G  per  ton  and  ground  barley  will 
cost  you  $47.  don't  think  that  al- 
falfa meal  is  cheaper.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  barley  contains  79.4 
pounds  of  digestible  material,  which 
makes  the  actual  cost  of  digestible 
material  utilized  by  the  hog  2.95 
cents  per  pound.  In  100  pounds'of 
alfalfa  meal  there  are  50.7  pounds  of 
digestible  material,  which  makes  the  I 
cost  3.55  cents  per  pound.  This 
means  that  barley  at  $47  per  ton  is 
actually  cheaper  than  alfalfa  meal  at 
$36. 

So  the  only  object  in  using  alfalfa 
is  to  provide  a  balanced  ration,  and 
the  best  results  will  be  secured  when 
one  part  of  alfalfa  to  six  of  grain  is 
Uoed  for  fattening  hogs,  one  part  to 
five  for  growing  stock,  and  one  part 
to  three  or  four  for  a  maintenance 
ration. 

SOAK  THE  GRAIN*  WHEN  NOT  SELF-FED. 

When  the  self-feeder  is  not  used, 
most  hog  raisers  get  better  results 
by  soaking  the  barley,  using  water 
when  skim  milk  is  not  available. 
Tankage  or  coconut  meal  should  be 
added  to  the  slop,  and  if  alfalfa 
meal  is  used  it  also  may  be  added. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  feed  barley  lib- 
erally, even  to  the  young  fall  pigs. 
Experiments  conducted  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  show  that  the  method 
of  growing  pigs  on  pasture  alone  and 
using  grain  afterwards  to  secure  suf- 
ficient weight  and  finish,  actually 
requires  more  grain  than  does  the 
system  of  feeding  grain  continually 
from  weaning  time,  and  does  not 
yield  as  big  a  profit. 

Remember,  a  hog  is  a  machine  for 
converting  grain  Into  gold.  But  the 
amount  of  gold  you  get  out  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  grain  you 
put  in. 

BANKS  LEND  TO  BOYS'  PIG 
CLUBS. 

Eight  California  banks  have  loaned 
money  to  members  of  boys'  pig 
clubs  this  year.  The  average  amount 
loaned  per  bank  was  $409.39,  and 
the  average  number  of  boys  dealing 
with  each  bank  was  about  25. 

Our  good  friend,  H.  C.  Carr,  of 
the  First  National  Bank-  of  Porter- 
ville,  who  is  chairman  of  the  boys' 
club  committee  of  the  State  Bank- 
ers' Association,  says:  "The  cony 
sciousness  of  the  banker  that  he  Is 
developing  the  boy  Into  an  independ- 
ent thinker  and  actor,  and  the  fact 
^hat  he  is  laying  a  foundation  for 
his  clientele  for  the  future,  is  ample 
compensation  to  him  for  the  trouble 
and  Investment. 


-a  ittomaticeJly  contoolled 

C&lco  Grain  Feeder 

fov  hogs 


Galco  Hog 
Troughs 

i — sanitary 

— strong 

— ARMCO-built 

— durable. 

Many  sizes,  from 

$2.95  up. 

Ask  about  them. 


The  Calco  Grain  Feeder  is  a  grain  saver.  Tt 
will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  months.  A  metal 
cone  feeds  grain  to  the  feeding  compartment 
only  as  fast  as  it  is  consumed. 

Calco  Grain  Feeders  are  made  of  strong 
Armco  Iron — durable,  sanitary  and  inexpensive. 
Sizes  from  22  to  46  inches  in  height,  with  ca- * 
pacities  from  2  to  14  bushels  of  grain.  Easy 
to  -novc  from  place  to  place.  Send  for  litera- 
ture. 


\ 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


Leroy  Htreet. 
iih  Angel****. 


406  Parker  Mceet. 
Berkeley. 


DIRECTOR  JTNIOR, 
Grand  Champion. 


L.  A.  DENKER 


B0QUET  CANYON  HERD 

HAMPSHIRES 

Won  Grand  Champion  on  a  six-months- 
old  pir — somethinr  unusual.  Also  Re- 
serve Senior  Champion  SAW.  Junior  Cham- 
pion Boar  and  Reserve  Junior  Champion 

Sow. 

7  FIRSTS.  «  SECONDS,  4  THIRDS. 

We  offer  choice  bred  sows  and  open 
March  rills  thai  we  wit!  breed  to  'but 
boar  in  our  herd.  Also  brothers  and  half- 
brothers  to  our  Grand  Champion  boor. 
Director  Junior. 

EVERY'   HOG  GUARANTEED 
TO  PLEASE. 

Saugus,  Cal. 


VNEEDA  Ql'EEN  MODEL, 
Grand  I'humpinn,  Stute  Fair.  1018. 


Unecda  Duroc=Jcrseys 

Won  at  Sacramento: 
Grand   Champion   Sow.  Senior 
Champion  Sow,  Junior  Cham- 
pion  Boar,  seven  Firsts,  23 
other  prizes. 

PIGS  BY  NOTED  SIRES 

Hleh  Orion  (refused  prire  $3,ftOO)  -. 
4'rrat  Wonder,  t'rand  Champion  Iowa; 
King  Orion  Cherry,  I  n-i  Prize  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  and  other  best  hours  of 
the  breed.    Get  some  of  their  pips. 

H.  P.  SL0CUM  &  SON 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 

iur  younr  boars  and  are  now  booking  ordei 
the  91.000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  01 

CHESTER  WHITES 


LAKEPORT  CALIFORNIA 

We  have  sold  all  our  younr  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  March  delivery. 
Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Hoar,  heads  our  herd  ol 


<AN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE,    601    BALBOA  RLDG. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Greatest  VALUE  lor  LEAST  MONEY.         IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 
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Sheep  Health  Means  Sheep  Wealth 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  K.  H.  Whitten.] 


Puzzle:     Find  the  lamb  infested  with  stomach  worms. 


Before  reading  the  article,  gaze  on 
the  illustration  which  accompanies 
it.  All  of  the  lambs  are  of  the  same 
breeding  and  the  same  age,  and  have 
been  fed  exactly  the  same.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  larger  ones 
have  been  kept  free  from  stomach 
- worms,  »while  the  poor  little  fellow 
at  the  left  has  not.  Which  kind  do 
you  want  to  raise? 

The  statement  has  often  been  made 
that  stomach  worms  have  done  more 
to  reduce  the  number  of  sheep  than 
all  the  stray  dogs  and  other  preda- 
tory animals.  While  there  may  be 
some  question  about  this,  it  cer- 
tainly is  true  that  of  all  sheep  dis- 
eases stomach  worms  cause  the 
greatest  losses.  There  is  no  moist 
climate  irl  America  in  which  the 
crops  are  not  seriously  infested  with 
stomach  worms,  and  even  the  ranges 
of  the  West  are  beginning  to  be 
affected. 

The  stomach  worm  is  reddish- 
brown,  thread-like,  about  a  half  Inch 
long  and  as  thick  as  a  horse  hair. 
It  lodges  in  the  fourth  stomach  of 
the  sheep,  where  it  lives  and  grows 
by  sucking  blood  from  the  blood 
vessels  and  arteries  in  the  walls  of 
the  stomach.  It  matures  within  two 
or  three  weeks  after  its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  stomach.  Eggs  are  laid 
which  pass  through  the  intestines 
and  are  voided  in  the  feces.  If  the 
temperature  is'  below  40  degrees,  the 
eggs  do  not  develop,  but  if  above 
that  they  will  hatch.  This  requires 
from  a  few  hours  to  a  week,  depend- 
ing on  the  temperature. 

A  small  worm,  or  larvae,  hatches 
from  each  egg.  and  grows  until  it  is 
about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  long, 
after  which  it  becomes'  practically 
dormant  until  swallowed  by  an  ani- 
mal. After  being  swallowed,  it  feeds 
on  the  blood  of  the  animal,  as  al- 
ready described. 

A  peculiar  habit  of  the  larvae 
which  aids  in  its  chance  of  being 
swallowed  by  grazing  animals  is  its 
ability  to  crawl  up  grass  stems 
while  they  are  wet  with  dew.  That 
is  why  the  ravages  of  the  stomach 
worm  are  greater  in  wet  seasons 
than  in  dry.  Also  it  explains  why 
the  shade  in  the  pasture  becomes  a 
serious  source  of  infection  for  stom- 
ach worms.  Sheep  lie  in  the  shade 
and  naturally  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
nure is  collected  there  and  the  grass 
becomes  rich  and  luscious.  The 
young  lamb,  after  a  rest,  jumps  up 
and  starts  to  eating  -the  choicest 
grass  in  the  pasture,  and  this  grass 
is  heavily  infected  with  the  stomach 
worm  larva  because  so  much  manure 
has  been  dropped  there. 

I  say  "the  young  lamb"  because 
stomach  worms  rarely  cause  death 
in  mature  sheep,  as  the  latter  have 
considerably  more  ability  to  resist 
them  than  lambs  have.  So  I  shall 
confine  myself  mainly  to  a  treatment 
of  the  lamb  phase. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  STOMACH  WORMS. 

To  the  experienced  eye  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  discovering  cases 
of  stomach  worms.  The  infected 
lamb  does  not  keep  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  flock,  and  indicates  a  gen- 
eral debilitated  and  languid  appear- 
ance. It  i<*  what  shepherds  call  "off 
color  "  Tl  is  a  marked  loss  in 
weight,  the  walk  becomes  hesitat- 
ing and  the  lamb  droopy  and  feeble. 
The  wool  becomes  rough,  harsh,  dry 


to  the  touch,  and  without  luster. 
The  skin,  instead  of  being  pink,  is  of 
a  pale  color,  and  a  bloodless  appear- 
ance is  noted,  particularly  about  the 
eyes.  The  mucous  membranes  of 
the  mouth  also  are  pale  in  color. 
In  advanced  stages  a  watery  swell- 
ing appears  under  the  jaw,  and 
scours  ensues,  with  feces  of  a  dark 
color. 

THE  GASOLINE  TREATMENT. 

One  of  the  best  remedies  is  gaso- 
line. For  lambs  the  dose  is  two- 
thirds  of  a  glass  of  warm,  sweet 
milk,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
tablespoonful  each  of  gasoline  and 
raw  linseed  oil.  The  milk  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  fumes  of  the 
gasoline  from  getting  into  the  lungs 
of  the  sheep.1  and  the  oil  acts  as  a 
laxative. 

This  should  be  given  to  each  lamb 
in  the  form  of  a  drench  on  three 
successive  mornings,  keeping  the 
lambs  off  feed  for  at  least  twelve 
hours  before  and  three  hours  after 
the  dose  is  administered.  The 
amount  is  sufficient  for  a  75  to  80 
pound  lamb.  For  older  sheep  in- 
crease the  gasoline  50  per  cent,  but 
use  the  same  amount  of  the  other 
ingredients.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  giving  a  drench.  Don't 
give  it  too  rapidly  or  hold  the  head 
too  higl\  because  of  the  danger  of 
getting  the  liquid  into  the  lungs. 
This  will  cause  immediate  conges- 
tion, which,  frequently  proves  fatal. 

SULPHATE  OF  COPPER  ALSO  GOOD. 

While  the  gasoline  treatment  Is 
effective,  the  fact  that  three  consec- 
utive doses  are  necessary  makes  it 
laborious  ,,and  expensive,  and  the 
sulphate  of  copper  <blue  vitriol) 
treatment  is  preferred  by  some.  Dis- 
solve H4  ounces  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per in  a  gallon  of  hot  water,  and 
give  1%  fluid  ounces  of  this  solu- 
tion to  a  lamb  or  yearling,  or  a  lit- 
tle' more  to  a  mature  sheep.  Ad- 
minister with  a  small  syringe  or 
a  drenching  bottle. 

rilKYLNTION     MORE    IMPORTANT  THAN 
TREATMENT. 

The  old  proverb  that  "an  ounde 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure"  is  particularly  applicable  to 
the  sheep,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  domestic  animals  to  treat. 
Of  course,  not  all  infested  animals 
succumb  to  the  disease.  Many 
lambs  have  strong  enough  constitu- 
tions to  withstand  the  presence  of 
stomach  worms  and  outlive  and  out- 
grow their  weakening  effects.  Still 
it  is  unfortunate  that  any  lamb 
should  have  to  fight  against  the  ill 
effects  of  internal  parasites,  and  for 
that  reason  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  the  lambs  growing  fast 
and  to  lessen  to  the  utmost  degree 
the  chance  of  worm  invasion. 

Frequent  changes  of  pasture  is 
recommended — every  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  if  possible,  as  this  is  about 
the  time  required  for  the  stomach 
worm  to  complete  its  life  cycle  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

The  surroundings  should  be  clean 
and  dry,  and  pure,  fresh  water  is 
equally  important.  TIffc  all  too  com- 
mon practice  of  allowing  the  flock 
to  drink  from  stagnant  pools  and 
water  holes  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  Water  from- such  sources 
is  almost  certain  to  be  contaminated 
with  the  eggs  of  parasites  affecting 


sheep.  The  water  should  come  from 
some  source  where  there  is  no  pos- 
sible chance  for  pollution  with  these 
eggs  or  with  germs  of  infectious  dis- 
eases. 

Take  care  also  to  prevent  fouling 
of  the  ewe's  udder  with  filth  from 
old  sheep  pastures,  as  lambs  often 
become  infested  at  an  early  age  by 
taking  in  the  larvae  as  they  suckle 
their  contaminated  mothers. 

A  GOOD  SHEEP  TONIC. 

Salt  should  always  be  kept  before 
sheerp,  or,  better  yet,  provide  them 
with  a  combination  of  ingredients 
which  will  act  as  a  conditioner,  a 
developer  and  worm  preventive,  as 
well  as  satisfying  their  natural  crav- 
ing for  salt.  An  excellent  tonic  is 
made  as  follows: 

100  lbs.  stock  salt. 
10  lbs.  air-slaked  lime. 
10  lbs.  bone  meal. 

5  lbs.  copperas. 

3  lbs.  powdered  sulphur. 

1  lb.  ginger. 

Remember,  though,  that  scmie 
lambs  become  seriously  infected  be- 
fore one  realizes  it.  An  alert  shep- 
herd will  sense  the  trouble  before  it 
gets  beyond  his  control.  He  will 
catch  a  few  of  the  lambs  occasion- 
ally and  examine  their  skins.  A 
clear,  bright,  pink  skin  indicates 
good  general  health.  A  dead,  light- 
colored  or  anemic  skin  is  one  of  the 
tell-tale  symptoms  of  stomach  worms. 
A  lamb  in  this  condition  should  be 
treated  at  once.  Get  the  worms 
quickly  or  they'll  get  the  lamb. 


Butte  City  Ranch  has  sold  a 
daughter  of  the  Epochal  boar,  On- 
ward 4th,  to  Daniel  S.  Pearson  of 
Sacramento. 


Grand  Champion 

BERKSHIRES 


AMES  RIVAL  70TH 

We  have  in  our  herd  the  Grand  Champion 
Boar,  Grand  Champion  Sow  and  First  Prize 
Senior  Herd  at  State  Fair. 

Forty-three  litters  this  year  averaged  ten  to 
the  litter.  Let  us  supply  you  with  founda- 
tion sows  and  boars  to  head  your  herd. 

JAMES  MILLS  CO. 

Hamilton  City  :  :  California 


Imported  and  American  Bred  Stallions 

Pcrcherons  -  Belgians  -  Shires 

My  Fall  shipment  'of  stallions 
has  arrived.  These  horses  were 
personally  selected  by  ine  in  the 
best  breeding  districts  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana.  Two,  three, 
and  four-year-olds  that  will  weigh 
a  ton  or  over. 

The  largest  collection  of  Perch- 
erons,  Belgians,  and  Shires  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  State 
certificate  of  soundness  and  life 
insurance  with  each  stallion. 
Every  horse  priced  to  sell  accord- 
ing to  his  individual  worth.  Any 
reasonable  terms  will  be  given. 
I  also  have  a  carload  of  Heavy 
Draft  Mares  and  Geldings  for  sale — age  4  to  7  years,  weighing  from  1400 
lbs.  to  1700  lbs.    Matched  teams  in  black,  bay,  or  chestnut. 

Correspondence  invited  and  visitors  always  welcome. 

N.  W.  THOMPSON,  Patterson,  Stanislaus  County,  California 


Champion  Ram.  P.  P   I.  B. 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

WINNINGS  F>.  P.  I.  E., 

Aged  Ram.  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Ram, 
First.  Ram  Lamb.  First,  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe,  Second.  Ewe 
Lamb.  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  sire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor, First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age.  Sec 
ond.  Flock,  any  age,  bred  by  Exhibitor,  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  yesr  old,  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old.  bred  by  Exhibitor,  First.  F>ck  un- 
der one  year,  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor,  First.  Produce  of  Ewe,  First,  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  Specials, 
of  15  Firsts,  9  Seconds,  and  6  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Barns'  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agents,  SAN  RAMON. 

Contra  Costa   founty.  California. 


The  Sheep  that  bring  the  Big[Priccs 

are  the  kind  to  buy j 


RAMBOUILLETS 

I  purchased  at  the  Salt  Lake  sale  31  head 
of  the  best  (Butterfield,  Quealy  and  Bullard 
strains)  to  head  my  breeding  ewes.  I  have 
about  100  big,  smooth,  heavy-wooled  rams 
for  sale. 

J.  BIDEGARAY       FRESNO,  CAL. 


THE  POPLARS  RANCH 

Registered 
Hampshire  Swine 

A  limited  number  of  three-months- 
old  weanlings  for  sale.  Am  booking 
orders  for  future  delivery  of  young- 
sters by  Gen.  Tipton.  Have  a  few 
young  boars  Bired  by  Duke's  Allen, 
Grand  Champion,  1917,  Sacramento. 
C.   I.   GILBERT.  Lancaster,  Cal. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  note*  regard- 
ing their  aalea.  State  and  County  Fair  Intention*,  new  stock,  etc. 


i  * 

|  Ine 


The  Dairy. 

S.  B.  Morrison  of  Ferndale  has 
recently  bought  a .  fine  registered 
Guernsey  bull  calf  to  grow  out  and 
use  on  his  herd  of  20  grade  cows. 

Grade  cows  are  In  great  demand 
and  are  bringing  higher  prices  than 
ever  before.  At  a  recent  sale  in 
Southern  California  the  highest 
priced  grade  cow  brought  $305. 

.The  Associated  Dairymen  of  Cali- 
fornia have  representatives  in  Napa 
county  interesting  dairymen  in  a 
branch  of  their  association,  which 
they*  plan  to  have  include  Napa, 
Sonoma  and  Marin  counties. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  has  started  work 
on  a  new  unit  to  be  added  to  its 
creamery  at  Modesto.  This  unit, 
which  will  cost  $40,000.  will  turn 
out  milk  sugar  and  will  handle  100,- 
000  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 

Official  Holstein  records  show  that 
2028  two-year-olds  have  been  tested 
and  that  among  the  thirty  highest 
the  Bridgford  Co.  of  Knightsen  have 
five  heifers.  This  is  a  record  of 
which  both  the  Bridgford  Co.  and 
the  entire  State  of  California  should 
be  proud. 

The  annual  convention  of  the 
California  Creamery  Operators'  As- 
sociation, originally  announced  for 
October  17  to  19,  but  postponed  on 
account  of  the  influenza,  will  be 
held  at  Visalia.  December  12  to  14. 
A  most  interesting  program  has  been  I 
arranged. 

We  are  sorry  to  announce  that  j 
Karl  Gotshall.  the  well-known  mem-  ' 
ber  of  the  firm  of  Gotshall  &  Ma-  I 
gruder.  Holstein  breeders  of  Ripon.  j 
was  an  influenza  victim.  Mr.  Got-  '■ 
shall  was  an  enthusiastic  Holstein  { 
booster  and  his  loss  wjll  be  keenly 
felt  by  all  members  of  the  frater- 
nity. 

Hereafter  Holstein-Friesian  dairy 
cattle  will  be  known  as  Friesians  in 
England.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Breed  Association  the  name  Hol- 
stein was  dropped.  New  Zealanders 
call  the  cattle  Friesians  anfl  South 
Africans  call  them  Frieslands.  How 
would  it  do  to  call  them  Liberty 
Cattle  in  America? 

F.  J.  Zeehandelaar.  Consul  for  the 
Netherlands  in  Los  Angeles,  an- 
nounces that  there  will  soon  be  a 
considerable  immigration  of  Hol- 
landers to  Southern  California, 
nearly  all  of  whom  will  take  up 
dairying.  These  people  will  want 
good  dairy  cows.  Who  will  be  ready 
to  supply  their  needs? 

Two  records  above  30  pounds  have 
recently  been  made  in  the  Holstein 
herd  of  James  J.  Jeffries  at  Bur- 
bank.  The  senior  three-year-old, 
Piebe  Canary  Belle  De  Kol,  made 
30.61  pounds  butter  in  seven  days, 
and  Novelty  Pauline  2nd  made  30.94 
pounds.  Six  other  cows  have  been 
on  test  and  made  good  official  rec- 
ords. 

In  the  report  of  November  16  is- 
sued by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Asso- 
ciation, the  cow  Creamcup  Vogel- 
schen  Cornucopia,  owned  by  K.  W. 
Abbott,  whose  herd  was  taken  over 
by  Gotshall  &  Magruder  when  he 
joined  the  colors,  holds  first  place  in 
the  full  aged  class  with  a  record  of 
28.02  pounds  fat  from  34  2.2  pounds 
milk.  *K.  P.  Tola,  owned  by  Mc- 
Alister  &  Son,  Chino.  holds  fourth 
place  with  27.18  pounds  fat  from 
569.2  pounds  milk.  In  the  junior 
four-year-old  class,  K.  P.  Idyl  Segis, 
owned  by  McAlister  &  Son,  holds 
first  place  with  2-8.48  pounds  fat 
from  510.8  pounds  milk.  In  the 
senior  three-year-old  class.  Nether- 
land  Tolia,  owned  by  A.  J.  Stalder, 
Riverside,  holds  third  place  with 
20.23  pounds  fat  from  441.7  pounds 
milk.  Notice  that  these  records 
give  the  butterfat  and  not  the  but- 
ter, which  would  be  considerably 
greater. 


Beef  Cattle. 

At  the  annual  sale  of  Shorthorns 


recently  neld  by  Owen  Kane.  Wis- 
ner,  Neb.,  an  average  of  $1,202  was 
reached,  with  a  top  bull  calf  at 
$2,500  and  a  top  cow  at  $5,000. 
Forty-four  head  were  sold. 

Jack  Doyle,  well  known  to  the 
sporting  fraternity  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Southern  California,  has  decided 
to  go  into  the  raising  of  beef  cattle 
and  will  bring  out  from  the  Middle 
West  a  herd  of  high-grade  Hereford 
cows  and  registered  bulls. 

King  G.  Gillette,  the  razor  king, 
has  extended  his  livestock  opera- 
tions to  Santa  Barbara  county  and 
has  purchased  approximately  3200 
acres  of  the  old  San  Julian  ranch. 
A  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  was 
involved.  Beans,  grain  and  cattle 
are  raised  on  the  ranch. 

At  the  sales  held  in  connection 
with  the  American  Royal  Show  at 
Kansas  City  42  head  of  Shorthorns 
brought  an  average  of  $790,  with 
the  winning  futurity  bull  calf  top- 
ping the  sale  at  $2,575.  Sixty-five 
Herefords  averaged  $1,350,  and  the 
top,  the  winning  senior  yearling  bull 
known  as  Repeater  7th's  Model, 
brought  $24,000,  the  highest  price 
reached  since  the  sale  of  Ardmore. 

Murphy  Bros..  Shorthorn  breeders 
of  Perkins,  report  three  extra  fine 
young  bulls  coming  a  year  old  that 
are  hard  to  beat.  They  are  grand- 
sons of  Cumberland's  Type,  the  great 
herd  bull  of  C.  A.  Saunder^  of  Man- 
illa, la.  This  bull  was  36  times 
grand  champion  when  three  years 
old.  The  Murphys  also  have  some 
choice  young  heifers  by  this  same 
bull  and  three  nice  heifer  calves  just 
recently  dropped. 

Swine  and  Swinemen. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon  of  Tulare  has  in- 
creased his  registered  Duroc  herd  to 
85  head.  He  will  consign  a  fine  lot 
to  the  Tulare  Duroc  sale  to  be  held 
in  January. 

James  Mills  Orchard  Company. 
Hamilton  City,  recently  shipped  a 
boar  and  two  sows  to  Chili,  South 
America.  Foreign  purchasers  are 
learning  to  come  to  California  for 
good  stock. 

B.  E.  Nixon  of  Yountville  has  of- 
fered to  donate  a  Guernsey  bull  calf 
to  be  used  as  a  prize  at  the  Berk- 
shire show  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  San  Francisco  Livestock 
Show  in  February. 

A.  D.  McCarty  of  San  Francisco, 
owner  of  Riverina  Farms  at  Mo- 
desto, has  just  sold  a  very  fine 
Poland-China  gilt  to  be  shipped  to 
Guatemala  and  a  cracking  good  boar 
to  F.  W.  Woods,  Jr..  Menlo  Park. 

Poland-China  records  ate  being 
broken  almost  every  week  back  in 
the  Corn  Belt.  The  Chancellor,  a 
Bon  of  Severe's  Big  Timm,  has  re- 
cently been  sold  for  $5.500 — the  rec- 
ord price  for  an  under-year  boar. 

The  Food  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington recently  had  called  to  its  at- 
tention the  need  for  an  order  per- 
mitting farmers  to  purchase  sugar 
for  the  home-curing  of  hams  and 
bacon  and  immediately  issued  a 
statement  that  farmers  desiring 
sugar  for  such  purposes  could  ob- 
tain it  on  application  to  the  local 
Food  Administrators  or  to  their 
county  deputies.  . 

Walter  T.  Gatton.  who  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  swine  depart- 
ment of  the  Liberty  Fair,  Los  An- 
geles, has  been  made  manager  of 
the  swine  department  of  the  Dia- 
mond Bar  Ranch,  which  is  being  es- 
tablished at  Spadra  by  F.  E.  Lewis 
2nd.  one  of  the  owners  of*  the  Nor- 
walk  tire  factory.  The  ranch  con- 
sists of  7500  acres  and  Mr.  Lewis 
will  take  up  the  breeding  of  Here- 
fords. Shorthorns,  Arabian  horses 
and  Duroc  hogs.  He  will  start  with 
100  brood  sows  and  eventually  will 
maintain  a  herd  of  200  matrons. 

Sheep. 

Four  thousand  sheep  have  already 

been    placed   on    California  farms. 


through  the  Farm  Bureaus,  which 
take  large  bands  of  sheep  from  the 
|  grass  ranges  and  plact  them  in 
small  "Liberty  flocks"  on  individual 
farms. 

Butte  City  Ranch  has  started 
Frank  B.  Anderson  of  Sacramento  in 
sheep  raising  by  selling  him  a  foun- 
dation flock  of  registered  Shrop- 
shires.  Mr.  Anderson  will  continue 
to  raise  good  Berkshire  hogs,  and 
is  starting  a  small  herd  of  registered 
Holstein  cows. 

A  sheep  owner  of  Ft.  BidWell, 
Modoc  county,  was  recently  fined 
$133.33  for  allowing  a  band  of 
1020  ewes  to  wander  casually  over 
range  which  had  not  been  assigned 
to  him,  while  only  a  short  distance 
away  a  second  band  paid  a  social 
visit  to  a  nearby  cattle  range. 

Government  records  show  an  in- 
ctease  in  consumption  of  approxi- 
mately 1.700.0Q0  pounds  of  wool  for 
October  .over  September.  grease 
equivalent.  On  September  30  stocks 
of  wool  in  hands  of  dealers  and 
manufacturers  were  182,000,000 
pounds,  grease  equivalent,  less  than 
on  September  30,  1917. 
"At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Live 


Oak  (Sutter  county)  Farm  Bureau, 
a  resolution  was  passed  requesting 
the  Supervisors  to  establish  'a  dog 
license  ordinance  and  fix  the  license 
at  $10.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
killing  of  sheep  by  dogs  involves  a 
heavy  loss  and  that  many  farmers 
are  not  keeping  sheep  on  this  ac- 
count. 

Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

.  Secretary  Houston  has  announced 
that  sheep  will  be  allowed  to  graze 
in  national  forests  beginning  March 
1.  Effective  at  the  same  time,  he 
authorizes  five-year  grazing  permits. 
The  new  charge  for  grazing  will  be 
from  80c  to  $1.50  a  head  for  cattle; 
for  sheep  and  goats,  25  per  cent  of 
the  rate  for  cattle;  horses,  25  per 
cent  more;  swine,  25  per  cent  less. 


Calf  Profits 

yoo  getting  them?  Calf  jtrofit*  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  betore. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

ha*  hx-en  known  sine*  th«  ymr  1800  -aa  U)«  com- 
pt'-t*  .nilfc  Bob«uiui«    Coot*  (<-«■  than  half  u  moch 
i  rmlk  —  prevent*  peouriM  •  -  promote*  early  matur- 
ity. Sold  br  dealer*  or  diract  from  th«  maker*. 

Write  for  New  Data  E&  StSJS7tAt%Bll 

COULSON  CO.    -   -   -    Petaluma.  Cal. 


Satisfied  Users 

wrote  this  Ad  for  Us- 


Their  Experience 
is  worth  real 
Money  to  YOU  ! 
fo*  


t  'are  none  like  your.""/  ^.'.u""".  ?  my  lum-  but  '•>' 
U  f-ii  i  —  ■    your*    1  coul<"  not  f«rm  without  it  • 


your.  «-J         e.fi'«two  I  Adr/, 


very  good.  .„d  i,  wfl  ^  35 °£?u, "  »  -tool  out 

no'  u«d  the  Spre*wX  .it™  1  "  1  >*» 

C.  E.  HUPRICH.  Ohip  ^—/jL  ^ 
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or  «' 
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irginia 
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Have  been  liung  your  spreader  on  two  different  farm*  for  i 
year  and  find  them  lightest  in  draft  of  any  I  have  ever  used. 
Two  horse*  will  pull  them  anywhere  when  the  ground  is  not 
too  soft.  The  straw  attachment  is  idea)  for  top  dressing  wheat 
ground  or  any  kind  of  small  grain.  It  gets  rid  of  *  great  deal 
of  straw  which  goes  to  waste  and  this  alone  will  pay  for  the 
spreader  in  a  year  s  tune. 

J.  D.  BLACKWELL  Sec'y. 

Missouri  Angus  Assoc 


^NISCO*'  One-Man  Straw  Spread. 
Attachment 

(SX, 


HESE  letters  answer  e»ery 
question  70a  may  bate 
about  the  Nlsco  Spreader. 
We  trill  gladly  aend  you  tbe 
writer*'  addresses  and  ropius  of 
atmllar  letters  from  tuany  others. 
If  you  want  further  proof.  The** 
letters,  like  the  Klavo  Itself, 
stand  eaery  test.  They  prove  that 
you  yourself  »Uuuld  bare  a 

NISC0 

■  1  The  New  Idea  V 

THE  ORIGINAL  wide  spreading 
spreader  'that  revolutionized  old- 
fashion.-.!  methods — that  has  al- 
wnyH  been  the  l»?:id*»r.  Ilns  roIIuVs 
bottom  with  chain  ronreyors. 
Pulverize!*  t.ioron£hly  and  spread* 
evenly.  Drivea  with  heavy  sprock- 
ets and  chain — no  pear*.  Low  down, 
light  draft.  Loads  and  pulls  with- 
out undue  strain  on  man  or  team. 

When  you  buy  •  Insist  on  the 
"Nlsco"— the  mar-hine  you  are 
sure  of.  If  you  don't  know  our 
dealer,  we'll  •  ■  ■  ■]  yon  his  name 
and  a  copy  of  a  splendid  (took  on 
soil  fertility.  Send  your  name  today. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

Spreader  Specialists 
Coldwater,  Ohio 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE 

DUROC  JERSEY  HOGS 

Look  up  my  winnings  at  tbe  fairs.    Stock  (or  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 


J.  E.  THORP 


Lockeford,  Cal. 


The  JOHNSON  HERD  OF  DUROCS 

We  hare  for  Bale  at  the  present  time  20  Spring  Gilts,  daughters  of  JOHNSON'S 
df.kkniier,  ihe  1017  Junior  Champion,  tnd  out  ol  ninninf  sow»;  6  Sprint  Bon  oU 
enough  for:  aerrice.  and  weaned  hoar  pigs  Also  700-pound  prize-winning  Junior 
Yearlinjr  Boar,  a  grandson  of  OKION  CIIKKRY  KINti,  dam  by  Joe  Orion  II. 


Frederick  M.  Johnson, 


Napa,  Cal. 
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BERKSHIRE  BUSINESS  BOOMING 
AT  CASTXEVIEW  RANCH. 

There  are  two  chief  reasons  for 
running  a  ranch  —  pleasure  and 
profit.  Of  course,  to  make  a  profit 
should  he  a  pleasure.  an<f  any  legiti- 
mate pleasure  can  be  called-  profit- 
able. However,  it  is  possible  to.  con- 
ceive of  a  single-purpose  venture. 
It  might  be  run  as  a  recreation  or 
a  philanthropic  enterprise,  or  it 
might  be  a  mere  money  mill  with 
nothing  but  cold  -  blooded  balance 
sheets  to  rule  the  output. 

But  up  in  Sonoma  county  there  is 
a  ranch  that  seems  to  embody  all  of 
the  best  reasons  for  being — a  ranch 
that  pays  in  both  money  and  pleas- 
ure: a  ranch  that  gives  off  its  phil- 
anthropic radiance  just  as  the  ideal 
institution  should.  Yes,  you  guessed 
right  the  first  time — it's  the  Castle- 
view  Ranch  at  Santa  Rosa,  owned 
;by  J.  Francis  O'Connor. 

Here  is  a  recent  chapter  from  the 
ranch  history:  When  the  wonderful 
Berkshire  herd  developed  by  Frank 
A.  Brush  was  transferred  to  the 
Santa  Rosa  National  Bank  it  was 
decided  to  sell  the  animals  at  once 
for  cash.  A  prominent  butcher  of 
San  Francisco  was  about  to  close  for 
the  entire  lot  when  Mr.  O'Connor 
stepped  up  and  purchased  the  herd, 
^hereby  saving  these  national  prize 
winners  from  the  block. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  right 
here  that  Mr.  Brush  had  always 
found  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  his 
stock — that  is,  at  the  prices  he 
asked.  But  Mr.  O'Connor  didn't  en- 
deavor to  make  a  big  clean-up  on 
'this  deal.  He  offered  the  hogs  to 
the  nearbv  ranchers  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  within  ten  days  the  en- 
tire ninety  head  were  sold  in  lots  of 
one  and  two  at  prices  ranging  from 
$125  for  sows  to  $25  for  weaned 
pigs.  The  eagerness  with  which  the 
stock  was  picked  up  shows  that  the 
average  rancher  is  ready  to  buv 
purebred  stock  if  both  quality  and 
price  are  right. 

Now  that  these  great  animals  have 
been  placed  on  scores  of  different 
farms,  and  their  new  owners  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  from 
first-hand  observations  the  additional 
profit  that  there  is  in  purebred 
stock,  it  is  certain  that  there  will 
be  a  heavy  demand  for  registered 
Berkshires  in  Sonoma  county. 

And  it  is  iust.  as  certain  that  Mr. 
O'Connor  will  get  most  of  the  orders, 
for  trade  stays  where  it  pays.  In- 
stead of  holding  up  the  ranchers,  he 
charged  them  prices  they  could  af- 
ford to  pay.  The  hogs  will  make 
cood  for  them  and  they  will  be  back 
for  more.  They'll  tell  their  friends, 
too.  and  pretty  soon  Mr.  O'Connor 
will  have  to  work  his  herd  overtime 
to  turn  out  stock  fast  enough  to 
supply  the  demand. 

In  fact,  right  now  he  is  com- 
pletely sold  out  of  all  surplus  stock, 
and  is  trying  to  buy  other  herds  to 
supply  the  demand.  His  total  sales 
for  October  amounted  to  more  than 
$7,000,  and  probably  they  would 
have  gone  to  above  $10,00  in  No- 
vember if  hfe  had  been  able  to  fill 
all  orders.  Success  comes  to  him 
because  he  deserves  it. 

Later. — Just  as  we  go  to  press 
word  has  been  received  that  this 
live-wire  breeder  has  purchased  the 
entire  herd  of  Hopland  Stock  Farm 
Berkshires,  owned  by  A.  W.  Foster. 
Fuller  particulars  will  be  given 
later.   ' 

W.  J.  Kenney,  A^senrblyrnan-elect 
from  the  Twenty-sixth  District,  will 
endeavor  to  have  a  bill  passed  to  re- 
establish county  fairs.  His  proposal 
that  the  State  set  aside  20  mills 
upon  each  $100  valuation  and  ap- 
portion it  to  the  counties  raising  the 
money  and  providing  for  an  annual 
county  fair. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 
SWINE. 
Poland-Chinas. 

tl  A  MMOTH  SOWS  AND  GIANT  BOARS  are 
found  at  our  ranch.  We  are  one  of  the 
oldest  breeders  of  Big  Type  Pol  ind-ChinaB  on 
Pacific  Coast.  Have  some  extra  fine  stock  for 
•ale  from  the  World  Champion  Boar  Superba. 
the  sure  breeder  and  the  most  active  hoc  of 
his  ace  in  California.  Write  us  for  prices. 
Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station,  River- 
aide.  Cal. 


REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas      W    J.  Hanna.  Gilroy  

McCARTY'S  BIG  TYrE  POLANDS — Spring 
boars — cholera  immune — strong'  backs,  good 
feet  and  bone,  lots  of  strength  and  quality, 
everything  that  goes  to  make  the  Profit  Pro- 
ducing Hog.  Sired  by  Kansas  King,  first  prize 
Senior  Pig  at  Topeka.  1917.  None  better  in 
California.  Our  guarantee,  "Money  Back  If 
No  Like."  Write  now  for  prices.  Alex  D. 
McCarty,  324  insurance  Exchange  Building. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  

BIG.  SMOOTH  POLAND-CHINAS — One  April 
boar  by  Grand  Champion  Kings  Big  Bone 
Leader.  One  12-month-old  boar  by  Smooth 
Progress:  April,  May.  June,  and  July  gilts. 
Everything  guaranteed.  A.  Buckland  &  Son, 
Rt.  E.  Box  126.  Fresnp.  

DIMM  UK  BROS,  offer  for  sale  at  present 
five  bred  sows,  due  to  farrow  in  September. 
All  are  T>red  to  Model  Wonder.  Buy  one  of 
these  sows  and  raise  a  litter  from  one  of  the 
best  sires  of  the  breed.  Dimmick  Bros.,  Box 
811,  Lemoore,  Cal.  


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST— California 
Gertsdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
thaw.  .Hanford.  Cal. 


MM\  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
hoars.     Hale  T.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal.  


GATEWOOD'S  BIG  POLANDS — The  offering 
for  our  February  bred  sow  sale  is  comprised 
almost  entu*ely  of  sows  and  gilts  by  eastern- 
bred  sires  and  bred  to  King  Big  Bone  Leader, 
the  .  California  champion.  Chas.  Gatewood  & 
Son.  Route  G,  Fresno.     


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  ser- 
viceable boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows  and  Blucher.  an  exceptionally  good 
honr      P  W»ehnll     Mivntcr  Cal 


A    FEW    EXTRA    GOOD  POLAND-CHINA 

boars,  ready  for  service.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  for  description  and  breeding.  E.  Miner, 
Lodi,  Cal.  


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair.  1918.  Write  F.tE. 
Fay.  Tipton.  Cal  ,  

REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State. 
820  up.     M.   Bassett,   Hanfonl.  Cal.  


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.   Humboldt  county.  Cal  


20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob.  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  stock  lor  sale.  J.  W 
Wakefield.   Acamno.  Cal. 

HEWITT'S  BIG  Tll'E  POLAND-CHIN A>— 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt. 
Dixon.  Cal 

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — 00  first-class 
gilts  and  a  few  boars  from  <i  to  8  months  old. 
Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons,  Lodi.  Cal.   

BOARS  ready  for  service  at  bargain  prices. 
Booking  orders  for  weanling  pigs.  Forest 
View  Ranch.  Paradise.  Cal.  

40  SOWS' and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  fpr  sale.  Price 
right      N    K    Horan.  Loekeford.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  WITH  RIBBONS. 
Prices  riirht      Johnnie  Glnsintr.  Winton.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS,—  Bernstein.  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare. 

Berkshires. 


MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed. 
They  will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  rea- 
sonable; satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  describing  our  world's  reserve 
champion.  Star  Leader.  Anchorage  Farm. 
Orland.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 
A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus: 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Escalon.  San  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 


$25.00 — $35.00 — $50.00 
BARON  DUKE  201ST 
Omaha  Grand  National  Champion. 
BOAR  PIGS:   3.  5,  and  6  months  old.  from 
650.-pound  prize-winning  sows.     We  will,  sell 
nothing  that  we  wouldn  t  use  ourselves. 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO., 

906  K  St..  Sacramento. 
In  charge  ot  Natomas  Land  sales. 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS — Some  exceptionally 
good  young  prospects,  from  weanlings  to  ser- 
viceable age.  Write  or  call  and  see  us.  Our 
prices  and  class  of  stock  will  interest  you. 
R   J   Merrill  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Crtiley  Co.,  Inc.  Livestock  Supplies.  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco.  

CA8TLEVIKWBERKSHIRES  are  the  typcy. 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castle.view  Ranch, 
Berkshires  exclusively,  Santa  Rosa.  

BERKSHIRES  FST  PERRIS — They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices     F.  L.   Hall.   Perris.  Cal.  

RIVER  GARDEN  FARM  BERKSHIRES — A 
few  fine  weanlings  and  some  bred  sows  and 
gilts.     E.  H.  Whiting.  Ukiah.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES— Guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
us.  Glenwood  Acres  Stock  Farm,  Pas  Robles. 
California.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724 W.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


MAPLEWOODF,  RANCH,  Calistoga,  Cal.. 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
quality   and  breeding.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.   Prices  on  application.     Hopland,  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES — 
Cholera  immune     Live  Oak.  Cal  

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willita. 
California. 


Chester  Whites. 


"BILLIKEN" — CHESTER  WHITES  —  Time 
to  breed  for  1919  spring  farrows.  Do  you  need 
a  boar  that  will  produce  those  fine  growthy 
pigs?  Have  only  10  yearling  boars  left.  For 
December  delivery  have  a  nice  lot  of  yearling 
gilts  that  are  bred  for  March  farrow. 
Weaned  pigs,  both  sexes.  C.  B.  Cunningham, 
Mills.  Cal.  

THREE  BIG-BONED  mature  sows,  bred  for 
early  March  farrow.  One  growthy  June  boar 
pig.  Several  fine  September  farrow.  S.  F. 
Bonner.  Gridley.  Cal.  


Duroc-Jerseys. 


DUROC-JEKSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Six  daugh- 
ters of  Orion  Cherry  King  5th  in  this  herd. 
Three  big.  husky  herd  boar  prospects  sired 
by  Orion  Cherry  King  ">th  for  sale  now.  Good 
as  the  best.  Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City 
offKri.  1219  Brockman  Bldg  ,  Los  Angeles. 
Ireland  Ranch,  Owensmouth.  


OPEN  GILTS  and  young  boars  from  Tax- 
payer 13th,  Burks  Good  Enough,  Kings  Col. 
strains;  one  dandy  boar  sired  by  Kings  Col. 
de  Lux,  out  of  Miss  Good  Enough  II,  by 
Burks  Good  Enough.  Shipped  on  approval. 
F.  W.  Gardiner.  Rt.  4,  Box  735.  Sacramento. 

THE  JOHNSON  HERD  of  Duroe-Jerseys — 
Spring  gilts  and  boars,  sons  and  daughters 
of  Johnson's  Defender,  the  1917  junior  cham- 
pion, for  sale.  Weaned  boar  pigs,  $25. 
Frederick  M.  Johnson.  Napa,  Cal.  

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis.  Cal.  

ONE  SERVICE  BOAR — Leader  101.  a  son 
of  Modesto  Chief,  one  to  be  proud  of  at  head 
of  any  herd.  Price  $200— papers  sent  with 
him.    Mrs.  G.  C.  Peters,  Winton,  Cal.  

START  RIGHT — Registered  Duroe-Jersey 
weanlings.  Three  for  $35;  satisfaction  guar 
anteed.     Red  Rock  Ranch,  filon  Ellen,  Ca' 

THE  GOLDEN  MODEL  STRAIN  of  Duroes 
will  win  anywhere.  Write  lor  .prices.  W.  B. 
H.'.vtl     V;.n    N'nvs.  Cil  

FOR  SALE — Few  Duroc  Gilts.  5  months  (Jld. 
good  ones.  Recorded  and  crated.  $25."  C.  E. 
Christley.  Orland,  Cal.  

1)1  RO( -JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholera  immune  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
fielil  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 

ANDREW'S  QUALITY  DUROCS — Young 
boars,  open  and  bred  gilts,  weanlings,  priced  to 
sell.    W.  P.  Andre wb.  Rt.  A.  Modesto.  Cal. 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1. 
Redwood  City.  Cal.  

DUROCS — Defender.  Clinton  B.  and  Golden 
Model  strain;  the  big  type.  Allen  Thompson, 
Tulare.  

A  FEW  CHOICE  BREiTgiLTS,  spring,  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines  H  P. 
Sloeum  &  Sons.  Willows.  % 

W  EANI  I\0) f  iV.S  f.-r  '.  v       ■  n    f  thf 

grind  champion  of  1917    Jack  Borer*  Lns  Ttanos 

DUROC-JERSEYS — Weanling*  of  either  sex 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  H.  E.  Boudier. 
Napa.    . 

REGISTERED  DUROCS— All  from  prim- 
winning  stock.     W.  P   Hark»y.  Gridley.  Cal 

Hnmpshires. 


MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  A.  Denker. 
Saugus.  Cal.  


.  Yorkshires.  

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 

the  progressive  farmer.   Young  slock  for  sale 

A    L   Tubbs  Co.  Calistoga.  Cal 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 
Holsteins. 


STRAIGHT,  deep-bodied  pons  of  Finderne 
Soldene  Valdes.t.i  i  whose  dam  and  sire's  dam 
are  both  world's  record  holders)  and  of  Segis 
Pontiac  Acme,  from  30-lb.  dams.  Toyon 
Farm  Association.  First  National  Bank  Bldg.. 
"an  .To""    Ca'  i  ' 

high-Class  hol>tein» — i  nave  tor  sale 

some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndykc  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them      rt    F   Gnerin.  Visalia.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— Sires  m  aer- 
vice.  Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland.  Cal  

FANCY  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS  and 
heifers  from  herd  testing  100  per  cent.  Ani- 
mals qualified  for  certified  dairies.  The  Lewis 
Company.  San  Jose.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier  Cal  

YOUNG  SONS  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker  »lth 
and  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams,  for  sale.  Write 
me  for  prices.    J.  M-  Campbell.  Escalon.  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls      Reasonable  prices. 

gloriettA  stock  "farm,  wood  la  n  o, 

CAL. — Registered  Holsteins.  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Rto«k   Farm..  Modesto       '  s  

<  REAMCUP  HERlT—  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calv.es  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A. 
B.  437.  San  Jose.  Calif.  

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLST  E I N  S — 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal  

HENGERVELD  DE  KOL  BLOOD.  High 
producers.    T.  B.  King.  Visalia.  

GOTSHALL  &  M AGRUDKR — Breeders  of 
registered  Holsleln-Friesians.    Ripon.  Cat 

K K E E D BBS  OF  1 REG1 S TEREI)  HOLSTEIN 
cattle.     McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  Mo 
females'.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal.  

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows     C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto,  Cal. 


THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Mc 

Cloud.  Cal — High-class  thoro  ighbred  Holste  n 
bulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.   W.  Morris 

&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.     R.  L    Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

SUNNYBROOK     RANCIL    Willita.     Cal.  — 
Registered   Holsteiu  Friesia.n   bulls   for  sale. 
 JerseyB.  

REGISTERED  JERSEY'S — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine,  Petaluma.  Cal. 

YOUNG  BULLS  "  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows     W   G    Gurnett.  Orland.  Cal. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JER,SETs^^oung~bull 
ready  for  light  service,  for  sale.  E.  E.  Green- 
migh.  Merced.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Young  registered  Jersey  hull. 
Sire,  Valet's  Peter  of  L.  Dam.  Rebekah's  Foxy 
Girl.    O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale.  Cal. 


Guernseys. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  Cal,  

HIDDEN  "VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  daras.  A.  J. 
Welch,   proprietor.   Redwood  Cifv 

CLAREMONT  GUERNSEYS — Young  bulls  of 
serviceable  age  from  A.  R.  dams.  L.  D.  Smith, 
333  Vicente  Road,  Berkeley.   

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys':  both  sexes: 
prices  reasonable  

FOR  SALE — Guernsey  bull.   Raymonds  St. 

Saviours  Prince  No  41390.  M.  Dye.  Visalia.  Cal. 

Ayrshires. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
T.e  Baron  Rotate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 

AYRSHIRES — Registered :  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreekels  Building,  San 
Francisco.   


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale     John  Lynch  Ranch    Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered  vonns  bulls  for  sale  Alexander  &  Rel- 
ics--   S,.i£in    Cal    ' 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  i'atm  Live 
Oak.  -Cal.  

AM  A  SPECIALIST  in  registered  beef  cattle 
and  familiar  with  the  best  herds  in  the  coun- 
try. If  you  need  Shorthorns  or  Herefords. 
make  use  of  my  experience,  save  money  and 
be  satisfied.  R.  M.  Dunlap.  Hotel  Land.  Sacra- 
mento.   

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch -topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co..  Route 
1.  Redwood  City.  Cal 

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 
Pifrehred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lnmnoc.  Cal     John  Troup.  Sunt  ; 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN.  Breeder  of  regis- 
tered Herefords.  M il ton.  Cal.  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  props..  Wells.  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle  Breeding  stock 
for  sale.  ___  ,  

REG.  SHORTHORNS— Calves  and  yearlings 
for  sale  both  sexes,  reds  and  roans.  Choice 
Goods  breeding    Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits  Cal^ 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  8HORT- 
horns.-  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalog  free. 
Tho"i3"  Harrison    Glen  Ellen.  Ca).  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal 
Eli?a   Shenard.    Sunt.  [ 

MISSION  HEREFORD  FARM — J.  A  Bunt 
ing.  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal.  Registered  Here- 
fords.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns Prices  on  application.  Hopland.  Cal 
~~  REGISTERED  ^HEREFORD* — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond^^  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.   Newman.  Cal.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.   Bishop.  Cal  


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Oil. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
houillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rn»a  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 

WANTED — 500  to"l500  head  of  sheep  on 
shares  on  good  coast  range,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  feed.  Address,  Sheepman,  care  Rural 
Press.  

DORSETS  AND  RoSlNEVS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Paea- 
den a.  Cal  ,  ^_  

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON.  CAL. — 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshlres.  

KAUPKE  BROS..  WOODLAND,  CAL.  — 
Rreeders.  importers  of  Hampshire  sheen. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford.  Cal  

CALL  A  GROVE  FARM.  MANTECA,  CAL. — 
rtroeders   and   importers  of  Hampshire  sheen 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland,  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  Citv  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Gull- 
ford,  ownera.  

MULE-FOOT  HOGS,  large  type:  booking 
orders  for  spring  litters.  These  are  the 
farmers'  easy  feeding,  profit-producing  kind 
H.  T.  Bailey,  Box  37.  Lodi.  California.  "The 
Blue  Gums."  . 

FOR- SALE — Twenty  first-class  dairy  stock  I 
grade  Jersey.  Durhams  and  Holsteins.  one  to 
two  years  old.  L.  W,  Flanders.  124  Home- 
stead  Rdad.   Cupertino.  Cal.  

WANTED — Brusher  goats— Angora  does. 
Give  price  F.  O.  B.  cars  and.  particulars.  F.  B. 
Plant.  178  Kempton  Ave..  Oakland.  

FIFTY  HEAD  of  Angora  goats  for  sale. 
Address  F.  W.  Nason,  Jamesburg,  Monterey 
county,  Cal. 
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Made  $1,000  by  Keeping  Farm  Accounts 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


A  farmer  who  kept  accounts  for 
two  years  as  recommended  by  the 
University  of  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture  made  over  $1,000 
through  better  hog  feeding  alone. 
Like  many  others,  he  knew  better 


ing  where  he  was  at. 

The  difficulties  of  farm  bookkeep- 
ing are  generally  overestimated. 
Complex  forms  and  methods  do  not 
necessarily  mean  successful  account- 
'ng,  and  often  a  few  pages  of  well- 


One  of  the  conclusions  which  the 
I  Department    of    Agriculture  draws 
I  from  the  present  situation  is  that 
indiscriminate  breeding  of  horsej  is 
an  unprofitable  enterprise.    It  is  es- 
sential,  the   department  specialists 
I  add.  that  farmers  use  wise  discrim- 
ination in  selecting  the  proper  type 
of  stallions  with  which  to  mate  their 
best  mares  and  thus  materially  aid 
in   producing   only    efficient  horses 


than  to  do  as  he  was  doing,  Jjyt  he  <  selected  records  are  of  more  value 
was  Missonrian  enough  that  not  only 
he  had  to  be  shown,  but  he  must  do 
the  showing  himself.  This  is  where 
the  farm  accounts  system  came  in. 
He  adopted  hog  feeding  methods  that 
animal  husbandry  experiments  have 
shown  beyond  question  to  be  prac- 
ticable. And  his  accounts  convinced 
him  that  such  methods  were  prac- 
ticable for  him. 


than  volumes  of  figures.  It  Is  not 
necessary  for  a  farmer  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  commercial  bookkeep- 
ing in  order  to  keep  good  farm  ac- 
counts. Little  time  is  required,  also. 
The  work  soon  becomes  a  regular 
habit,  and  from  five  to  ten  minutes 
a  d'7  will  be  found  sufficient. 

There  are  hardly  two  farms  that 
should  have  exactly  the  same  system 


The  first  year  the  farmer's  hogs  |  of  bookkeeping,  so  the  best  way  to 
made  a  return,  after  all  other  ex-  i  get  started  right  is  to  get  all  avail- 


penses.  including  labor,  had  been 
paid  off.  of  $1.03  per  bushel  for  the 
corn  fed,  while  corn  sold  locally  for 
89c.  That  was  not  so  bad,  but  he 
determined  to  do  even  'better  the 
next  year,  and  made  the  hogs  net 
him  $3  a  bushel  for  the  corn  fed, 
while  it  sold  locally  for  $1.40.  How- 
ever, hogs  were  higher  in  price,  so 
to  be  conservative  the  difference  due 
to  better  methods  was  counted  at 
an  even  dollar  a  bushal.  Eleven 
hundred  and  thirty  bushels  of  corn 
were  fed,  so  the  farmer  really  made 
$1,130  by  keeping  books  and  know- 


able  information  on  the  subject  and 
then  devise  a  system  suited  to  your 
particular  needs. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
covered  the  matter  fully  in  a  series 
of  very  practical  bulletins.  Write 
to  the  Division  of  Publications,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bul- 
letins': ^11,  "Farm  Bookkeeping"; 
572,  "A  System  of  Farm  Cost  Ac- 
counting" y  661,  "A  Method  of  An- 
alyzing the  Farm  Business";  746, 
"The  Farmer's  Income";  782,  "The 
Use  of  a  Diary  for  Farm  Accounts." 


When  Cattle  "Lose  Their  Cuds" 

[Written  lor  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Although  the  relation  of  the  act  1  animal,'  since  .ruminants  generally 
of  chewing  the  cud  to  the  natural  '.  stop  chewing  the  end  when  feeling 
process  of  digestion  in  cattle  is  prob-  [out  of  condition.  Aay  condition  af- 
ably  quite  generally  understood,  t  fecting  the  general  health  of  cattle 
farmers  frequently  inquire  concern-  j  may  result  in  suspension  of  chew- 
ing the  proper  treatment  for  cattle  I  ing,  and  there  is  almost  certain  to  be'i 
which  have  "lost  their  cud."     Ap-  j  an  interruption  of  this  process  when  | 


parently  the  impression  is  that  the 
cud  is  something  which  can  mechan- 
ically disappear,  and  when  so  lost 
must  be  replaced  in  order  to  restore 
the  animal  to  health. 

Rumination  or  chewing  the  cud 
is  a  natural  process  iff  connection 
with  the  digestion  of  cattle  and 
other  ruminant  animals.  In  rumi- 
nants the  food,  when  first  taken  into 
the  stomach,  is  imperfectly  chewed, 
and  is  returned  to  the  mouth  for 
remastication.  This  returned  ball  of 
food  is  termed  "the  cud." 

So-called  loss  of  cud,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  explains,  is  sim- 
ply a  suspension  of  chewing,  fre- 
quently one  of  the  first  indications 
of  sickness  in  any  kind  of  ruminant 


there  is  any  pronounced  disturbance 
of  digestion. 

Placing  wads  of  hay  in  the  mouth, 
the  use  of  salt  pork,  and  similar 
methods  for  restoring  the  cud  are 
the  outcome  of  local  superstitions 
a<nd  a  lack  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  digestive  process  of  the  cow. 
Instead  of  such  treatment  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  determine  the* 
exact  nature  of  the  illness  affecting 
the  cow  with  a  view  to  applying 
proper  treatment. 

It  will  be  found  that  with  an  ap- 
proaching return  of  the  animal  to  a 
state  of  normal  health  there  will  be 
a  restoration  of  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, including  the  function  of  ru- 
mination or  cud-chewing. 


Early  Rains  and  Crass  Out-look 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Preat.) 


After  the  early  rains  experienced 
over  nearly  the  whole  State,  goad 
grass  and  plenty  of  it  -was  expected. 
In  the  warmer  sections  and  coast 
counties  of  the  north  there  is  good 
grass,  but,  speaking  broadly,  the 
ranges  of  the  State  are  still  very 
shy  of  feed.  We  have  noticed  it 
after  a  trip  down  the  coast  and  back 
through  the  interior. 

The  Cholame  district  generally 
furnishes  pretty  early  feed  during 
a  good  year,  but  it  is  shy  now.  In 
the  bottoms,  win  re  grass  did  start 
well,  many  men  have  turned  their 
cattle  in  and  fed  it  down  close,  be- 
cause the  rains  had  spoiled  so  much 
stubble  and  roughage.  So,  although 
there  is  a  very  good  setting  of  grass, 
there  won't  be  much  to  bank  on  be- 
fore about  February.  For  the  frosts 
are  upon  us.  the  days  are  short  and 
the  ground  cold.  The  outlook  is  a 
big  improvement  on  last  year,  though, 
as  the  rain  has  softened  the  brush 
and  cattle  are  browsing  where  it  was 
too  hard  a  year  ago. 

In  the  north  the  browse  is  partic- 
ularly good  and  there  is  enough  of 


it  to  offset  any  harm  that  might  | 
have  followed  ariother  large  acorn 
crop.  Cattle  can  get  away  with  a 
good  many  acorns  as  long  as  they 
have  something  to  eat  with  them. 
A  most  encouraging  sign  is  the  fact 
that  every  man  is  saving  his  rough- 
age and  stover  and  a  great  many 
new  silos  have  been  erected  by  cat- 
tlemen. This  is  a  big  step  for- 
ward, as  it  will  not  only  increase  our 
stock-carrying  capacity  but  carry  it 
through  in  better  condition  and  at 
less  expense. 

BREED  BETTER  HORSES. 

An  investigation  of  the  horse  in- 
dustry shows  that  many  nondescript 
and  plug  horses  are  glutting  the 
market.  The  real  good  animals  are 
still  commanding  satisfactory  prices, 
but  the  misfits  are  being  sold  for 
considerably  less  than  the  cost  of 
production.  The  saving  of  addi- 
tional feed  bills  is  said  to  be  the 
nrotive  which  prompts  the  producer 
to  dispose  of  this  class  of  horses, 
regardless  of  price". 


which  are  capable  of  giving  the  ser- 
vice required  of  them  and  which 
consume  less  valuable  feed  for  the 
amount  of  work  performed.  Such 
horses  have  a  ready  market  and  al- 
ways bring  good  prices. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  breeder 
who  proposes  to  compete  with  the 
domestic  and  foreign  demands  should 
begin  now  to  stock  up  his  stables 
with  desirable  better-bred  horses. 


Hill  Crest  Stock  Farm 

Shorthorn 
Cattle 

Shropshire  <"•« 
Merino  Sheep 

I  have  used  more  grand  champion  bulls  in  my  range  herd  than  any  other 
California  breeder  has  used  in  his  foundation. 

My  offering  of  range  raised  bulls  for  the  coming  season  is  exceptionally  good. 

T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.  -  Davis,  Cal. 


KINO  LANCASTER. 


ROSELAWN  STOCK  FARM 

SHORTHORNS 

Headed  by  Ringleader,  by  Ringmaster,  three  times  Grand  Champion 

at  Chicago  .International. 
Crescent  Dale,  by  Whitehall  Rosedale. 
Roselawn  Champion,  by  Eastlawn  Champion. 

Roselawn  Champion,  the  Junior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion,  and 

his  dam, 

Mischief  E.  3rd,  Senior  and  Grand  Champion  at  the  California  State 
Fair  in  1918. 

We  have  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of  young  bulls,  reds  and  roans,  five 
ready  for  service  now  and  eight  more  will  he  ready  by  spring.  We 
can  also  spare  a  few  females. 

'    =  A  VISIT  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 


Roselawn  Stock  Farm 


Woodland,  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


[LIVE   OAK.  CALITORINIA 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

Pur  second  annual  sale  ot  Shorthorns  will  take  place  in  January. 
Demand  is  very  good  for  Berkshires,  but  we  can  supply  your  wants. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  bnjeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

WbeUur  you  buy  or  not.  rial  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  P»lo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 

We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE        OD  MOM  HA  I   F    Cfi  R.  D.  No.  1  

DUROC-JKRSEY    SWINE    vKlHUn  LfrVLC    \*\J.      REDWOOD    CITY,  GAL. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  .by  H.  B.  Cloy. 
Three  outstanding-  under-a-ycar  bulls  aired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  ot  Cumberl;»ods  Type. 
A  few  under-a-year  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding-. 

hi.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  Parkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


Who  Is  Leachman? 

The  Live-Wire  Auctioneer  of  Sacramento 

He  Gets  Results 


December  7,  1918 
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LIVESTOCK  QUERIES 

Sutwribers  wishiner  an  Immediate  reply  should  send  money  order  for  $1.  No  chargre 
for  mentions  answered  through  this  department.  Name  and  address  of  subscriber  must 
♦womoany  each  query 


Treatment  for  Caked  Udder. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that 
•was  fresh  August  19  and  one  quar- 
ter oi  her  udder  is  caked.  She  gives 
ojiIv  about  half  the  usual  flow  of 
milk  from  this  quarter.  How  can  I 
cure  her? — S.  B.  C,  Ripon. 

[Answered  by  livestock  Editor. 1 

It  will  require  some  effort  to  re-- 
move  cake  in  the  udder  when  it  is 
of  such  long  standing.  Give  the  cow 
internally  at  each  milking  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  saltpetre  and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  fluid  extract  of  poke  root 
in  about  a  pint  of  water  and  use  as 
a  drench.  Then  rub  the  udder  with 
a  salve  made  of  two  ounces  of  fluid 
extract  of  belladonna,  four  ounces  of 
poke  root,  eight  ounces  of  melted 
lard.  Mix  thoroughly,  let  stand 
until  hard,  and  when  using  rub-  very 
thoroughly,  remembering  that  it  is 
the  elbow  grease  as  much  as  the 
salve  that  does  the  work. 

Keep  your  cow  on  green  laxative 
feeds,  or  if  this  is  impossible  give 
her  an  occasional'  physic  of  Epsom 
salts — a  pound  in  a  quart  of  water 
and  used  as  a  drench. 

Cow  Has  Hematuria. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that 
passes  blood  with  her  urine.  Some- 
times these  discharges  occur  as  often 
as  once  a  day  and  there  is  usually 
about  a  teacupful  of  a  light  red 
color.  What  is  the  cause  and  cure? 
—J.  P.  R.,  Albion. 

[Answered"  by  Dr.  E.  .1.  Creely,  San  Francisco.  1 

Your  cow  has  what  is  called  hema- 
turia, which  may  be  caused  from 
injuries  or  from  certain  acrid  diur- 
etic plants  in  the  food  eaten.  This 
causes-  the  escape  of  blood  from  the 
kidneys.  The  blood  may  be  present 
either  in  small  clots  or  mixed  in 
with  the  urine.  Remove  the  cause 
by  changing 'the  food.  Keep  at  com- 
plete rest  and  give  mucilaginous 
drinks  such  as  whole  flaxseed  boiled, 
and  put  with  the  feed  or  drinking 
water.  Apply  cold  water  over  the 
loins.  Give  the  following:  'Forma- 
lirte,  ounce;  cottonseed  oil,  25% 
ounces;  turpentine,  4  ounces;  tinc- 
ture of  bucha-,  2  ounces.  Mix  and 
give  two  ounces  twice  daily. 

Horse  Has  Abscesses. 

To  the  Editor:  Underneath  my 
horse,  running  from  each  foreleg  to 
about  the  navel,  is  a  ridge,  each 
about  two  inches  wide  and  one-haJf 
inch  high.  If  I  tighten  the  belly 
hand,  he  seems  to  have  great  pain. 
He  has  been  that  way  for  a  month 
or  more.  What  is  the  trouble  and 
remedy? — G.  B.  H.,  Corning. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San  Francisco."! 

A  careful  examination  will  reveal 
an  abscess  and  from  the  abscess  ra- 
diate inflamed  lymph  glands.  I  am 
suspicious  of  glanders  and  would 
recommend  a  careful  examination  by 
a  qualified  veterinarian,  or,  better 
yet,  call  upon  Dr.  John  P.  Iyerson, 
the"  State  Veterinarian,  at  Sacra- 
mento. In  the  meantime  paint  the 
affected  part  with  iodine  and  give 
saltpetre — a  tablespoonful  daily  in 
the  feed  or  water.  Keep  harness 
away  from  inflamed  parts. 

Probably  Cowpox. 
To  the  Editor:  About  two  weeks 
after  calving,  pimnles  broke  out  on 
the  udder  and  abdomen  of  one  of 
my  cows.  She  showed  little  effects 
at  first,  but  later  on  lost  her  appe- 
tite and  her  milk  flow  has  decreased. 
The  sores  are  spreading  and  seem 
quite  painful. — W.  M.  H.,  Turlock. 

[Answered  by  livestock  Editor.! 

The  symptoms  you  describe  are 
lynical  of  cowpox.  It  is  difficult  in 
milking  such  a  cow  to  keep  from 
breaking  the  scfibs  which  form  on 
the  teats.  This  naturally  prevents 
healing,  and  unless  considerable  care 
is  taken  regarding  cleanliness  the 
healing  will  be  slow.  The  milker 
should  wa^h  his  hands  thoroughly 
before  milking,  and  every  time  after 
finishing  he  should  bathe  the  sores 
with  glycerine  (four  parts)  and  pure 
carbolic  acid  (one  part). 


Pumpkin  Seeds  Good  for  Cows. 

To  the  Editor:  In  feeding  pump- 
kins to  milch*  cows,  should  I  remove 
the  seeds  or  feed  them  seeds  and 
all? — H.  G.  M.,  Paso  Robles. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

The  tradition  among  farmers  that 
pumpkin  seeds  increase  the  kidney 
excretions,  tend  to  dry  up  cows, 
and  should  be  removed  has  no  good 
foundation.  The  seeds  contain  much 
nutriment  and  should  not  be  wasted. 


A  TIP  TO  CALIFORNIA  BANKERS. 

William  L.  Coale,  president  of  the 
People's  Savings  Bank   of  Warren, 


Ohio,  has  purchased  for  $3,500  the 
Holstein  bull,  Walnut  Crest  Rag  Ap- 
ple Mutual  De  Kol,  and  offers  his 
services  free  to  all  members  of  a 
calf  club  he  is  organizing.  This 
certainly  will  be  a  great  stimulus  to 
the  farmer  boys  who  live  near 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  Mr. 
Coale's  generosity.  Our  Stetson  is 
off  to  Mr.  Coale.  May  his  tribe  in- 
crease, and  may  many  of  his  kind 
Ideate  in  California. 


DO    NOT   SLAUGHTER  ANIMALS 
WHEN  OVERHEATED. 

Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to 
slaughter  farm  animals  which, 
through  accident,  have  become  in- 
jured. In  many  cases  the  flesh  is 
edible  if  the  proper  precautions  are 
taken  before  killing  the  injured 
beast. 

The  essential  point  is  to  allow  the 
animal  to  become  thoroughly  cool 
and  recovered  from  any  excitement 


caused  by  the  injuries.  To  slaugh- 
ter an  animal  that  is  overheated  is 
prohibited  in  all  Government  super- 
vised packing  plants,  for  carcasses  of 
such  animals  will  not  bleed  out 
properly,  nor  will  the  meat  have 
keeping  qualities,  no  matter  what 
methods  are  afterwards  used  to  pre- 
serve it. 

Shoot  or  knock  the  animal  in  the 
head,  if  you  prefer,  but  follow  this 
by  cutting  the  throat  at  once.  Sever 
the  main  arteries  so  that  the  ani- 
mal will  bleed  out  thoroughly. 
Pelts  are  generally  stripped  from 
sheep  and  should  be  removed  while 
the  carcasses  are  warm.  Hides  may 
be  removed  from  cows  and  calves 
with  a  knife  after  the  carcasses  are 
cold.  » 


At  Chicago  a  load  of  Hereford 
yearlings  made  a  new  record  re- 
cently at  $19.70,  equaling  the  high- 
est point  up  to  that  time  on  mature 
cattle.    They  averaged  1108  pound*. 


Do  you  think  there  is 
no  competition? 


If  anyone  thinks  there  is  no  com- 
petition amongst  the  big  packers 
he  ought  to  go  through  a  day's 
work  with  Swift  &  Company. 

Let  him  begin  at  the  pens  when 
the  live  stock  comes  in;  let  him  try 
to  buy  a  nice  bunch  of  fat  steers 
quietly  and  at  his  own  price,  with- 
out somebody 's  bidding  against  him. 

Let  him  realize  the  scrupulous 
care  taken  at  the  plant  that  not  one 
thing  is  lost  or  wasted  in  order  that 
costs  may  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

Let  h*im  go  up  into  the  office 
where  market  reports  are  coming 
in  —  and  reports  of  what  other 
concerns  are  doing.  - 

Let  him  watch  the  director  of 
the  Swift  refrigerator  fleet,  ma- 
neuvering it  over  the  face  of  the 
country  like  a  fleet  of  battleships 
at  sea. 


Let  him  take  a  trip  with  a  Swift 
&  Company  salesman  and  try  to 
sell  a  few  orders  of  meat. 

Let  him  stay  at  a  branch  house 
for  an  hour  or  two  and  see  the 
retail  meat  dealers  drive  their 
bargains  to  the  last  penny  as 
they  shop,  around  among  the 
packers'  branch  houses,  the  whole- 
sale dealers,  and  the  local  packing 
plants. 

And  then,  when  the  day  is  over, 
let  him  have-  half  an  hour  in  the 
accounting  department,  where  he 
can  see  for  liimself  on  what  small 
profits  the  business  is  done. 
(Less  than  4  cents  on  each  dollar 
of  sales.) 

If  he  still  thinks  there  is  no 
competition  in  the  meat  business 
it  will  be  because  he  wants  to 
think  so. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  23,000  stockholders 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written   for   Parlflr   Bonl   Frm   by   Sniu  Swaysgood.  i'onioua.1 


EARLY  VS.  LATE  MOLTING. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  agree  with 
the  following  statement? — Sub- 
scriber. 

"The  early  molting  hens  are  the 
ones  that  can  be  depended  upon  to 
fill  the  egg  basket  this  winter.  If  a 
hen  does  not  get  through  the  molt 
before  cold  weather  sets  in,  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  she  will 
not  get  to  laying  until  spring.  From 
the  fancier's  standpoint,  however, 
where  eggs  for  hatching  are  made  a 
specialty,  it  is  not  always  desirable 
to  have  the  hens  lay  heavily  through 
the  winter,  and  in  this  case  the  late 
molting  hen  is  perhaps  most  desir- 
able." 

Certainly  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment made  above.  Do  you  find  any 
late  molting  hens  on  the  nest  these 
days?  If  you  do.  you  have  hens 
that  are  exceptions.  The  early  molt- 
ing hen  commences  to  lay  about  late 
September  or  October.  These  hens 
and  the  pullets  are  the  reliable  egg 
producers  for  the  early  winter,  when 
eggs  command  the  best  price,  while 
the  late  molting  hens  are  only  just 
commencing  to  change  their  clothes. 
These  late  hens  will  not  lay  until 
January  or  more  likely  February, 
and  some  not  utnil  March.  Now, 
how  can  they  fill  the  winter  egg 
basket? 

Mind,  I  do  not  claim  that  the 
early  molting  hen  is  the  "best 
layer."  Often  she  is  not.  But  1  do 
claim  that  she  will  lay  the  most  eggs 
during  the  three  months  when  eggs 
are  at  a  premium,  and  then  if  she 
is  not  a  top-nofch  layer  you  can  get 
more  for  her  carcass  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  than  at 
any  other  time.  This  is  th%  right 
wny  to  plan — have  your  eggs  when 
they  bring  the  most  money,  then  sell 
the  surplus  hens  at  a  time  when 
they  bring  the  best  price.  Tt  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  "sucker  game" — you 
catch  them  going  and  coming.  Still 
it  is  perfectly  legitimate  and  hon- 
est, but  it  needs  brains  to  plan. 
That  is  why  I  always  say  that,  no 
matter  what  branch  of  farming  a 
man  engages  in.  he  needs  more 
brains  to  make  a  living  from  the 
land  than  for  any  ordinary  business. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  comment 
on  the  subjoined  clipping,  as  I  have 
never  heard  anything  like  it  be- 
fore.— M.  S..  Planada. 

"Tuberculosis  in  a  large  flock  of 
chickens  on  the  Wolfsen  ranch  near 
Merced  occasioned  a  visit  today  from 
Dr.  J.  R.  Beach,  poultry  veterinarian 
from  the  State  University,  who  con- 
ducted tests  to  determine  the  extent 
of  the  disease,  which  was  found  to 
be  close  to  100  per  cent.  The  chick-, 
ens  affected  were  Leghorns." 

Certainly  chickens  have  tubercu- 
losis, just  like  other  animals — only 
more  so.  In  numbers  of  cases  what 
passes  muster  as  rheumatism  is  tu- 
berculosis of  the  joints.  Another 
phase  of  it  is  when  chickens  "go» 
light."  Possibly  you  know  of  this 
kind,  but  not  under  the  right  name. 
You  may  depend  on  it  that  Dr. 
Beach  knows  his  business.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  chicken  diagnostics 
in  the  State,  and  what  he  recom- 
mends is  safe  to  do. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  so  many 
people  hide  these  things  instead  of 
getting  expert  advice  concerning 
them  so  that  they  can  work  intelli- 
gently to  exterminate  the  trouble. 
Whenever  a  chicken  of  any  age  or 
size  that  has  the  opportunity  to  eat 
does  not  do  so.  and  mopes  by  itself 
in  corners  instead  of  getting  out 
and  rustling  and  is  losing  flesh  all 
the  time,  going  lighter  instead  of 
heavier,  it's  time  to  suspect  tuber- 
culosis. 

Sometimes,  in  the  first  stages,  it 
appears  to  be  a  general  inactivity, 
both  of  the  chicken  and  its  organs, 
the  liver  being  the  first  to  suffer.  If 
the  chicken  can  be  coaxed  or  driven 
to  exercise  af  this  stage,  there  is  a 
little  hope  that  it  will  throw  off  the 
disease;  but  if  it  is  neglected,  why, 


it  will  end  in  a  little  bunch  of  feath- 
ers and  bone. 

When  there  is  any  suspicion  of 
tuberculosis  on  the  premises,  all 
chickens  that  are  not  thrifty  should 
be  segregated  from  the  healthy  and 
all  dead  ones  should  be  incinerated, 
never  buried.  The  germs  or  bacilli 
get  in  the  ground  and  multiply 
galore.  The  runs  should  all  get  a 
good  spraying  at  short  intervals  as 
also  the  houses.  All  good  sanitation 
helps  to  keep  this  dread  away  and 
to  kill  it  if  present. 


THE  HIGH  EGG  PRICES. 

The  National  War  Emergency 
Poultry  Federation  sends  out  the 
following  note  of  explanation  in 
relation  to  the  prevailing  high  prices 
Of  eggs,  regarding  which  there  has 
been  much  comment  both  East  and 
West: 

"The  high  prices  of  fresh  eggs  in 
the  Eastern  cities  is  explained  by- 
many  as  due  to  the  unfavorable 
early  hatching  season  last  year, 
causing  few  early  laying  pullets  to 
come  out  for  fall  production.  It  is 
said  also  that  the  influenza  epi- 
demic has  caused  a  big  demand  for 
the  real  fresh  egg.  Again,  in  past 
years  many  eggs  that  were  held  for 
thirty  or  more  days  at  a  slightly 
higher  temperature  than  commonly 
required  for  cold  storing  were  sold 
as  fresh.  Under  the  Food,  Adminis- 
tration rulings  this  was  not  allowed 
this  year  and  helped  to  keep  up  the 
price  for  the  good  article  Yet  even 
with  eggs  wholesaling  at  90c  a 
dozen  in  New  York,  still  the  price 
is  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
many  other  food  products.  Fancy 
white  eggs  have  nearly  always 
brought  around  60c  to  70c  a  dozen 
for  the  past  five  or  six  years,  and 
the  90c  a  dozen  is  really  only  a  30 
per  cent  increase,  while  mdBt  food 
products  have  more  than  doubled." 


CHICKEN  POX. 


Just  lately  I  discovered  a  new 
cure-  for  chicken  pox.  It  is  so  sim- 
ple that  most  people  will  not  be- 
lieve it  is  true,  but  it  is.  A  chicken 
was  brought  to  me  with  one  eye 
closed  and  the  other  partially  closed. 
It  had  big  brown  warty  knobs  on, 
the  beak,  cbmb.  wattles  and  head 
generally  and  was  a  pretty  bad  case. 
Now  it  happened  that  I  had  a  bot- 
tle of  Benetol  on  the  kitchen  table 
at  the  time,  so  I  said.  "Leave  the 
chicken  with  me  and  I  will  experi- 
ment on  it.  If  I  don't  cure  it  I  will 
nay  for  it."  So.  taking  two  parts 
Benetol  and  one  nart  boiling  water. 
I  washed  the  chicken's  head  well 
with  the  liquid,  put  it  in  a  box 
right  outdoors,  with  a  cOver  over 
it.  fed  and  watered,  then  left  it 
until  the  next  day,  when  I  repeated 
the  washing  and  gave  the  bird  a 
teasnoonful  of  the  weak  solution  to 
drink.  In  three  days  the  whole  of 
those  wartv  scabs  were  dead  and  fall- 
ing off.  Then  I  Just  washed  it  once 
more  in  a  weaker  solution  and  at 
a  week-end  I  heard  a  cackling  in 
the  box  and  my  biddy  had  laid  an 
egg  and  was  perfectly  cured. 


BLACK  TURKEYS  FOR  SALE. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  W.  of  Healdsburg.  who 
last  week  asked  for  the  address  of 
anyone  having  black  turkeys  for 
sale,  may  find  what  she  wants  by 
writing  to  Mrs.  J.  P.  Indart.  Hol- 
lister.  R.  F.  D.,  or  to  A.  McCall. 
R.  D.  3,  Box  93.  Watsonville. 

Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  Issue. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — hatched  in 
January  and  February  are  money-makers  it 
stock  in  good  and  right  care  (riven.  We  are 
equipped  to  flu  large  as  well  as  small  orders 
— and  to  your  satisfaction.  Write  for  special 
letter  on  them,  also  circular  describing  Brown 
and  Ruff  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White 
and  Barred  Rocks,  Black  Minorca*.  Price  and 
quality  will  both  please  you.  Booking  orders 
now  for  1919  season.  Be  forehanded.  The 
Mission  Hatchery.  Box  17.  Campbell.  Cal. 

BRONZE  TVRKEYS — Young  toms  and  hens 
for  sale:  also  yearling1  hens.  Order  breeding 
toms  now  and  have  them  shipped  when 
wanted  Eggs  in  season.  Albert  M.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal. 


Get 
more  eggs 


» 


I 


This  is  the  slacker  season 
forhens.  They  need  boost- 
ing. Give  them  Dr.  Le- 
Gear's  Poultry  Powder.  It 
will  tone  up  their  systems, 
put  more  of  the  feed  into  flesh, 
and  stimulate  the  egg-producing  organs 

I  Guarantee  Better  Layers 

if  you  use  my  Poultry  Powder,  because  I  know  that  it  con- 
tains the  best  scientific  ingredients  to  condition  hens  and 
make  them  lay.  It  is  my  own  prescription,  from  26  years 
actual  experience  as  a  poultry  raiser  and  Veterinari- 
an. Thousands  of  poultry  raisers  have  proved  that  hens 
given  my  Poultry  Powder  lay  mart  eggs. 

You  Pay  For  Results  Only. 

Get  a  package  of  my  Poultry  Powder  from  your  dealer  today, 
and  use  it  according  to  directions.  If  it  fails  to  do  all  that  I 
claim  for  it,  I  authorize  the  dealer 
to  refund  your  mpney. 

FREE  SAMPLE  -  A.k  Your  Deal.r. 


Dr.  Lef;  ear's  Remedies  are  sold  br 
40,000  of  the  bent  dealers  —  never  by 
peddlers.  Ask  your  dealer  today  for 
liberal  free  eample  package  "I  Dr. 
LeGcar's  8tock  Powders  or  Dr.  Lc- 
Gear's  Poultry  Powder,  and  get  a  free 
copy  of  Dr.  LeGear's  Stock  and  Poul- 
try Book.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  too 
samples  and  books,  ask  him  to  write  us 
for  them.  We  will  supply  him  promptly. 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Co. 
767  Howard  Stmt,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


To/COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

'  v      A  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FUU  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
"CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


Chickens  Sick  or  Not  Doing  Well? 
An  Extraordinary  OKerrSnSSdVSS: 

where  for  chicken  trouble*.  soup,  colds,  cholera,  swelled  head, 
bowel  complaint,  chicken  dox.  canker,  not  doing  well,  non- 
l»yin«\  etc.  Now  our  proposition:  If  no  dealer  there  hand- 
ling Gerrnosone  and  you  will  agree  to  use  it  and  pay  If  sat- 
Isfled,  we  will  send  you  a  75c  package  without  a  cent  In  ad- 
vance. No  pay  If  not  satisfied.  Can  we  do  more?  And  ws 
will  send  free  5  poultry  booklets.  Write  today. 
Local  dealers  handling  Germozone  will  do  the  same. 
GEO.  H.LEE  CO..  Dept.  428  OMAHA.  NEB. 


LABM'S  REDS — Larm's  strain.  Rhode 
Island  Rods,  single  and  rose  comb  hatching 
eggs  from  S'-JO-egg  record  layers.  Breeding- 
pens.  Cockerels.  First  prize  winners  in 
leading'  California  shows.  Wm.  I, arm.  3015 
Thirty-ninth  avenue.   Fmttvalc.  Cal. 


INCFBATORK  FOR  SALE — Four  Jubilee 
incubators,  504-egg  size:  two  lVtaluma.  'A*> 
egg!    one   Must   Hatch.    Mtm  Will  sell 

separately.     Arthur  King*.  Route  1.  San  Luis 

Obispo.   i 

■LAST  FALL  CRICKS  IN  OCTOBER — Book 
ing  orders  for  spring  deliveries.  Several  va- 
rieties.    Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery. 

Palo  Alto.  Cal.      »  .   

KAHTMAN'S-BBED-TO-I-AY,  Hoffanized  and 
trapnested  Banrd  Plymouth  Rocks,  Cockerels: 
Eg;*  Fair-mead  Poultry  Farm,  Fail-mead. 
Cal 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Tl'KKEA  TOMS  an- 1 
hens  for  sale  Order  now  before  prices  ad 
vance  Also  Collie  dogs  for  -herding.  John 
G.  Mee.  St    Helena.  Cal. 


CHICKENS.     IH'CKS.    «:EESK,    (il  INEAs. 

Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French*  54">  W 
Park  St  .  Stockton.  Cat.    Stamps.  .__ 

FOR  SALE — MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TFR- 
KKY8 — The  best  in  the  West.  Geo  A.  Smith 
ft  Son.  Corcornn  On'  ,  

WHITK  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIN  from  tlf»v> 
laying  (Hognnizcdl  stock.  fl5  per  100  We 
runrantee  safe  arrival  The  Pioneer  Hatchery 
♦OR  Sixth  street    Petaliimx  fsl 


MODEL  POl'I.TRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists  Our  fifteenth  year  Baby  ohix 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  flrst-clas* 
hreeding  cockerels.  Our  prices  are  right.  W 
C.  Smith.  Prop..  Corning.  Cal  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  al 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry  *' 
Catalog  free  Chas  H  Vorlden  Box  3f>«.  Ln» 
Gains.  Cal.  ' 

HIMALAYAN-  fur-bearing  and  eatable  rab- 
bit w  Pedigreed,  prize-winning  stock  for  sale 
cheap.  L.  M.  Brinstad.  Rt  3.  Box  HI.  Healds- 
burg.  Cal.  ■  '    ,  » 

BT'FF  ORPINtiTONS.  BCFF  DI'CKS.  ROI'R- 
BON  RED  TITRKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch 
R.  3.  B.'  144D.  Pomona.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — fiolden  Bronze  turkeys  Bit: 
boned  breeding  toms  of  America's  best  strain 
Eggs  in  season.    M  M.  Reimnn.  Planada.  Cal 


WHITE  CHINA  CKKSK.  PI REBRED — For 

quick  sale.  S15  a  trio.  In  city  limits  so  must 
sell.    Susan  Swaysgood.  Pomona,  Cal. 


-;;r-[  v,w itta-JvKVii 

Going  to  Brood 

CHICKS? 

Then  send  for  the  latest 
KRESKY  catalogue,  20.  Our 
latest  development  of  the 
Liberty  Stove  has  'em  all  beaten. 
Economy,  Efflcionoy,  Convnlenct 


Kresky  Brooder 
Stove  Factory 

Petaluma,  -  Cal. 


How's  Your  ROOF? 

A  small  investment  in  Rubber- 
kote  now  will  stop  all  leaks 
and  add  years  to  life  of  the 
roof. 

RUBBERKOTE 

is  one  of  the  most  famous 
Waterproof  Roof  Paints  on 
the  market  and  is  sold  direct  i 
from 

Factory  to  You 

in  10  gal.  case,  55c  gal.  Order 
today.  Anyone  can  apply  Rub- 
berkote. 

ARTISAN  MFG.  CO. 
Sales  Office 
407  Exchange  Bldg..  Lot  Angeiot.Cai. 
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A"365"  Day  Liniment 


OU  ARE  SAYING  TO  YOURSELF- 
"If  I  only  knew  of  something  to  stop 

that  Backache — help  my  Rheumatism — cure  my 
Neuralgia,  I  would  send  and  get  it  at  once." 
Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  will   give  you  immediate 
A  Marvelous  Human  Flesh  Healer  and  a  never  failing 
remedy  for  every  known  pain  that  can  be  relieved  or  cured  by 
external  applications.    Thousands  testify  to  the  wonderful  healing  and 
curing  powers  of  this  great  French  Remedy.    A  Liniment  that  will 
soothe,  heal  and  cure  your  every  day  pains,  wounds  and  bruises. 


Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  M 

The  Great  French  Remedy  $ 

Will  Do  It  1 


It  Help*  Nature  to  Heal  an  J  Cure.    Penetrates,  acts  quickly,  yet  Is^^J, 
perfectly  harmless.  Kills  all  Germs  and  prevents  Blood  Poison.  Nothing 
so  good  known  as  an  application  for  Sores,  Wounds,  Felons,  Exterior 
Cancers,  Burns,  Carbuncles  and  Swellings. 

"I  had  a  bad  hand  with  four  running  sores  on  it.  The  more  I  doctored  the 
worse  it  got.  I  used  Caustic  Balsam  and  never  needed  a  doctor  after  that." 
—Ed.  Rosenbura,  St.  Ansgat.  la. 

Mr*.  James  McKenzie,  Edina,  Mo.,  says:  "Just  ten  applications  of 
Caustic  Balsam  relieved  me  of  goitre.  My  husband  also  cured  eczema  with  it. 
and  we  use  it  for  corns,  bunions,  colds,  sore  throat  and  pain  in  the  chest." 

A  Safe,  Reliable  Remedy  for  Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold,  Backache, 
Neuralgia,  .Sprains.  Rheumatism  and  Stiff  Joints.  Whenever  and 
wherever  a  Liniment  is  needed  Caustic  Balsam  has  no  Equal. 

Dr.  Higley,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  writes:  "I  have  been  using  Caustic  Balsam 
for  ten  years  for  different  ailments.   It  has  never  failed  me  yet." 

A  liniment  that  not  only  heals  and  cures  Human  Flesh,  but  for  years 
the  accepted  Standard  veterinary  remedy  of  the  world. 

Price, $1.75  per  bottle  at  all  Druggists  or  sent  by  us  express  prepaid. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  and  read  what  others  say. 

THE  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Make  Poultry  Pay 

One  of  our  subscribers  was  completely  disgusted  with  poultry  rate- 
ing\  Every  morning'  forty  of  his  hens  would  brag' about  what  they 
were  going-  to  do,  but  at  night  he  would  find  that  only  about  eight  had 
laid.    The  rest  had  simply  lied. 

So  he  bouirht  a  copy  of  our  poultry  book  and  in  less  than  two  weeks 
his  hens  had.  quit  lying  and  gone  to  laying.  They  were  shelling-  out 
enough  extra  egge  to  pay  for  the  book  in   less  than  two  days. 

California  Poultry  Practice  Tells  How 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


VIISCELI.ANEOl'S. 


CROl.KVS   BALANCED  U.MKV   FEED  The 

cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H  Cro- 
ley  Co.,  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets. 
San'.  Francisco.  Cal.   ,  


REMANIJEACTURED  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  Wrought  iron 
■crew  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Wsiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  lfiO  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco.   t 

j  FOB-  SALE — 300  sal.  Simplex  churn.  Hercu- 
les gas  engine.  100  gal.  twin  vat,  300  gal. 
Wizard  pasteurizer.  150  gal.  Jensen  pasteur- 
izer. 300  gal.  vat.  and  4  H.-P.  boiler,  all  in 
rood  condition.    F.  H.  Daniels.  1420  Park  St., 

Alameda.  ' 

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
street.    San  Francisco.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right,  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  S.m  Francisco 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years.   ■' 

TO  REDUCE  TIIE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVINO, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store.  106  Clay  street,  San 
Francisco. 


MONEY  TO  LOAN — We  always  have  money 
to  loan  on  improved  farm  lands.  Security 
Bond  &  Mortgage  Company,  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal.   

FOR  SALE — No.  IS  Holt  tractor7~: Molirie 
4-disk  plow,  8-ft.  double-disk  harrow.  10-ft. 
orchard  drag-.  Terms  reasonable.  Mrs.  C.-H. 
Euans.  Gilroy.  Cal.  ' 

FOR  SALE — Five-gang  Molilie  orchard  disU 
plow,  suitable  for  tractor.  Bargain.  J.  C. 
Miller.    Moraga.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE  BELOW  COST — One  new  iwo- 
nozzle  IVi-h.p.  Hardie  sprayer.  Box  373. 
Gilroy.  Cal.  


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — I  have  a  fine  seven-room 
two-story  house,  nice  residence  section  of 
Berkeley,  with  large  sleeping  deck,  fireplace, 
hardwood  floor  in  living-  room,  kitchen  fin- 
ished in  white  enamel,  fine  bathroom,  clinker 
brick  exterior  finish,  and  in  yard  there  is 
g-arage,  workshop.  children's  playhouse. 
Street  work,  sidewalks,  sewer,  macadamized 
street,  gas  and  electricity  are  in.  Two  blocks 
from  Key  Route  and  S.  P.  electric  trains  to 
San  Francisco  and  street  car  to  Oakland.  I 
,will  exchange  above  house  for  an  improved 
ranch.    Neil  E   Munro.  Berkeley.  California 

FOR  LEASE — SUMMER  SHEEP  RANGE — 
Solid  tract  of  approximately  50,000  acres 
logged-off  lands,  Butte  and  Tehama  counties. 
California,  for  term  of  years  beginning  with 
season  of  1010.  Accessible  and  well  watered 
Estimated  capacity  based  on  previous  use, 
14.000  head.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Diamond  Match  Company.  Grazing  Dept.. 
Chico.  California.    ■  

TO  LEASE — 20-acre  irrigated  ""farm,  g-ood 
4-room  house,  windmill  and  tankhonse.  good 
barn.'  Berkeley  Securities  Company,  218  First 
National  Bank  Building.  Berkeley.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — 40  or  80  acres 
Would  trade  for  registered  Shorthorn  cattle. 
Address:  J.  S.  Fry.  Chowchilla.  Cal. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 


BUDDED  AVOCADOS — Juerte.  Sharpless 
Lyon.  Dickinson,  Blakeman.  Splnks.  Taft. 
Linda,  Rey,  Queen.  Knight,  and  manv  others 
A  fine  stock  of  flcld-gTown  trees  82  50  for 
one.  82.00  each  by  the  100.  Better  order 
now.  Newbery-Sherlock,  R.  D  No.  2.  Pasa- 
dena. Nursery,  Rose,  and  Palm,  Altadena, 
Cal.  

SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  WANTED — We  are 
In  the  market  for  Sudan  Grass  seed  that  is 
free  of  Johnson  Grass,  Morning  Glory,  and 
other  noxious  weeds.  Send  samples  and  state 
quantities  of  need  you  have  to  Bell.  Bom- 
berger  Seed  Co  .  Desk  B.  Modesto.  Cal.  


TO  THE  TRADE — Buy  almond  trees  from 
an  almond  specialist.  100.000  almond  trees 
on  bitter  almond  roots,  standard  varieties. 
Car  load  lots  solicited.  Write  for  prices.  W. 
T.  Hohenshell,  Le  Grand  Nurseries.  Le  Grand. 
Cal  

A  FEW  SACKS  Honey  Sorghum  seed.  Great- 
est quantity,  best  quality  silage  ever  grown — 
20_cents.   Imperial  Seed  House.  El  Centro.  Cal 

TREES.  TREES,  TREES. 

No  war  prices. 

 Cash  Nurseries.  Sebastopol,  Cal. 

BARGAINS  in  Bartlett  pear.  Address  L.  J. 
EachuB,  Lakeport.  Lake  county.  Cal.,  Oak 
Mound  Nursery.   

PAYNE  WALNUT  GRAFTING  WOOD — 
Order  now.    W.  H.  Ward.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal 


WANTED. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  stock 
farm  by  middle-aged  married  man.  Am  em- 
ployed at  present  but  want  bigger  job.  Prefer 
beef  cattle  and  hogs  with  alfalfa  to  feed. 
Used  to  handling  thoroughbred  stock.  Pre- 
fer big  type  Poland-China  hogs  first  and  Durocs 
next.  Have  made  a  life  study  of  breeding  and 
feeding  hogs  anil  have  always  had  success 
with  them  as  well  as  cattle.  Used  to  handling 
large  crops  of  alfalfa  and  irrigating.  Pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  cost  and  to  avoid  waste  in 
feeding.  Handle  all  kinds  machinery  ami  im- 
plements. Occupied  positions  of  trust  and 
nave  clean  record.  Address:  H.  R.,  care  Stand- 
ard Stock  Farm.  P.  V.  Stage  -Route.  Ukiah, 
0»1.  

OPPORTUNITY     FOR    MARRIED    MAN — 

We  want  a  married  man  who  will  live  on  our 
property  (good  house,  barn  and  windmill), 
who  will  plant  trees  for  us  and  farm  between 
the  trees  for  himself  For  details  apply  to 
Berkeley  Securities  Company.  218  First  Na- 
tional  Bank  Building.  Berkeley.  Cal 

WANTED — Position  as  dairy  foreman; 
familiar  with  efficient  and  modern  methods, 
productive  feeding,  testing  milk  and  *;im 
.  tation.     Box  1200,   Pacific  Rural  Press. 

WANTED — Job  on  dairy  or  stock  ranch  In 
Humboldt  county,  Cal.  E.  J.  Carroll.  Yucaipa. 
Cal. 


KILLING  POULTRY  FOR  MARKET. 

•  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  issuing  instructions  for  killing 
poultry,  states  that  30  per  cent  of 
the  poultry  finding  its  way  into  the 
New  YoVk  market  is  incompletely 
bled. 

"Grasp  the  chicken,  when  kill- 
ing, by  the  bony  part  of  the  skull. 
Do  not  let  the  fingers  touch  the 
neck.  Make  a  small  cut  with  a 
small  sharp-pointed  knife  on  the 
right  side  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  just  where  the  bones  of  the 
chicken's  skull  ends.  Brain  for 
dry  picking,  as  in  turkeys,  by  thrust- 
ing the  knife  through  the  groove 
which  runs  along  the  middle  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  until  it  touches 
the  skull  midway  between  the  eyes. 
Use  a  knife  which  is  not  more  than 
two  inches  long,  one-fourth  inch 
wide,  with  a  wide,  flat  handle,  a 
sharp  point,  and  a  straight  cutting 
edge. 

Anyone  living  out  of  range  of 
market  far  enough  to  make  expen- 
sive shipping  alive  should  follow 
these  instructions  and  dress  their 
turk.  All  poultry  should  be  boxed 
dry,  so  if  they  are  washed  be  very 
sure  that  you  wipe  them  very  dry 
with  clean  cloths,  then  if  they  are 
bled  correctly  and  picked  clean  you 
may  depend  upon  getting  the  best 
price  for  your  product. 

FORMULA  FOR  RABBIT  FEEDING 

Seeing  inquiries  as  to  feeding  of 
rabbits  in  the  Rural  Press,  I  for- 
ward the  feed  formula  that  I  re- 
ceived from  the  secretary  of  the 
Giant  Breeders'  Association,  and  he 
is  also  the  rabbit  doctor  for  said 
association,  and  I  believe  in  pass- 
ing on  for  the  benefit  of  others  what 
I  have  found  to  be  good. 

Tn  feeding,  give  alfalfa  at  night 
and  barley  in  the  morning  and  a 
good  mash  of  the  following:  Two 
parts  carrots,  two  parts  potatoes, 
two  parts  sugar  beets,  two  parts 
bran*  two  of  alfalfa  meal,  one  part 
shorts,  one  part  corn.  Grind  this 
together,  moisten  it  just  a  little; 
dont'  make  it  wet.  This  feed  will 
give  you  good,  healthy,  large  stock. 

Now  as  to  their  care:  Put  tinc- 
ture of  iron  in  the  drinking  water 
once  a  week,  three  drops,  then  scald 
their  drinking  vessels,  keep  fresh 
water  before  them;  once  a  week  put 
a  little  salt  in  the  water  or  the  salt 
can  be  put  in  the  feed.  The  iron 
and  salt  keep  their  blood  in  good 
order.  Clean  the  hutches  at  le^st 
three  times  a  week,  as  foul  hutches 
cause  disease. — Mrs.  M.  Johnson. 
Paso  Robles. 


HENS  DUMPY. 


To  the  Editor:  My  hens'  combs 
are  all  swollen  and  they  have  blood 
blotches  all  over  them.  Their  eyes 
are  closed  and  they  just  mope  all 
day  and  don't  lay.  Please  give  me 
a  remedy. — W.  N.  B.,  Thalheim. 

[This  information  is  not  full 
enough  for  proper  diagnosis,  but  the 
blood  blotches  are  evidence  of  some 
bad  condition  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, or  it  may  be  intestinal  para- 
sites, as  worms.  Try  giving  the  hens 
a  small  amount  of  warm  moist  mash 
in  which  you  mix  a  teaspoonful  of 
tincture  of  nux  vomica  *to  20  hens, 
in  just  enough  mash  for  them  to 
clean  up  in  a  few  minutes.  Do  this 
for  three  or  four  days.  If  there  is 
no  improvement,  try  the  tobacco 
cure  for  worms,  but  before  doing  so 
I  would  kill  and  open  one  of  the 
dumpy  hens  so  as  to  be  quite  sure  it 
was  worms.  The  nux  vomica  will 
most  likely  be  the  best  remedy  and 
it  will  not  harm  anything.] 


WIND-PUFFS. 


.  To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  Black 
Minorca  rooster  whose  breast  is  all 
ruffed  up.  .  It  feels  as  if  it  were  full 
of  air.  Please  advise. — Subscriber, 
Acampo.  Cal. 

Probably  wind-puff.  Prick  with  a 
needle,  at  same  time  working  with 
the  hand  gently -to  expel  the  wind, 
then  close  the  puncture  with  a  little 
piece  of  adhesive  plaster.  These 
wind-puffs  often  return  and  nobody 
knows  why  or  how. 


This  great  book  will  do  as  much 
for  you.  It  was  written  by  a  Cali- 
fornian  for  Californians.  The  au- 
thor, Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood*,  after 
years  of  successful  experience,  has 
succeeded  in  showing  the  farmer 
how  to  make  poultry  raising  more 
profitable.  She  knows  what  to  tell 
and  how  to  tell  it.  She  deals  out 
hard-headed  poultry  sense  and  still 
has  every  paragraph  full  of  snap 
and  sparkle. 


The  book  deals  with  actual  con- 
ditions— not  theories — and  covers 
every  phase  of  the  industry.  ft 
gives  advice  about  location,  build- 
ings, equipment,  choice  of  breeds, 
best  way  to  begin,  how  to  select 
stock,  etc.  There  are  valuable  in-f 
structions  for  incubating,  brooding,* 
culling,  feeding,  breeding  for  heavy 
laying,  showing,  treating  diseases, 
marketing  products,  etc.  You  will 
find  everything  necessary  to  insure 
your  success. 


INow  Is  the  Time  to  Start 


Never  was  there  a  better  time  to  take  up 
poultry  raising  in  earnest.  The  nation's 
supply  of  meat  animals  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  increase  in  population,  and  the 
people  must  turn  to  poultry  raisers  for 
nitrogenous  foods.  Eggs  will  be  the  cheap- 
est concentrates,  and  table  fowls  the  cheap- 
est meat. 

A  golden  market  awaits  all  poultry  prod- 
ucts here  on  the  coast,  where  we  don't  even 
produce  enough  fo  supply  the  local  demand. 
As  a  government  expert  puts  it:  "The  Pa- 
cific Coast  offers  a  wider  and  more  inviting 
field  for  future  development  in  poultry  rais- 
ing than  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States." 


Costs  Only  a 


But  play  safe.    Start  right  by  getting 
this    book    and     following  the 
methods    which    have  already 
proved  successful.  It  will  cost 
you  only  a  dollaV;  you  would 
not  sell  it  for  ten. 


Send  Coupon  Today 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


GOD'S  TRUE  WORD. 

The  highest  truth  is  ever  word  of 
God. 

"My  doctrine  is  not  mine,"  said 
he  of  old. 
"But  His  that  sent  me";  and  the 
fabled  rod 
Which  Moses  wielded  was  not  his, 
'twas  told. 
But  symbol  only  of  a  vaster  Power 
Which  feebly  he  forthshadowed  for 
an  hour. 

Too  much  our  human  selves  we  sep- 
arate 

From  the  divine  effulgence  which 
is  all! 

A  deity  far  off  we  paint,  and  prate 
Of   God   as   hid   behind  dividing 
wall. 

Such  dream  as  this  is  shadow  drear 

and  dun — 
A  glow-worm  dimness,  not  the  won-' 

drous  sun. 

No  word  of  good  was  ever  breathed 
not  God's! 
No  stroke  for   freedom   but  God 
held  the  arm! 
Lo,  then,  today,  these  creeds'  o'er- 
turning  sods-^— 
They  token  heaven's  rejoicing,  not 
alarm. 

O  let  us  deem  man's  own  best  word 
of  hope 

Still   God's  true   word,   and  man's 
best  horoscope. 

— James  H.  West. 


A  SILENT  WITNESS. 


"I  see  you  are  caught  also,"  re- 
marked his  father,  quietly. 

The  boys  were  silent.  The  day 
following,  their  experiences  \\-<>re  re- 
peated with  such  good  results  thai 
their  mother  was  beginning  to  con- 
gratulate herself  on  the  success  of 
her  plan.  In  her  absence  from  home 
of  several  weeks,  while  attend  in? 
her  mother  in  a  serious  illness  t  hi* 
boys  had  acquired  the  habit  of  l>>k- 
ering  at  the  table,  greatly  to  the 
humiliation  of  their  parents. 

Their  silent  witness  had  been  with 
them  two  days  when  their  cousin,  a 
bright,  manly  little  fellow,  came  to 
visit  them.  » 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Lane  said,  "Wil- 
liam, you  may  sit  betweeh  James 
and  Ned,  where  you  can  all  enjoy 
yourselves." 

But.  oh,  how  two  boys'  reddenfd 
as  the  mirrdr  showed  them  how 
beautifully  William's  hair  was  comb- 
ed and  how  their  own  touzly 'locks 
looked  in  comparison!  Theij;  mother 
had  remained  discreetly  silent  and 
allowed  them  to  see  for  themselves. 

Ned  spoke  first. 

"Mother,  will  you  excuse  me  for 
a  minute?" 

"Certainly,"  agreed  his  mother. 
"And  me,  too?"  questioned  James. 
They  returned  with  shining  faces 
and  well-brushed  hair  and  smiled  at 
each  other  over  the  changed  reflec- 
tion. If  William  noticed,  he  was 
too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  say 
anything,  but  three  pairs  of  eyes  re- 
turned often  to  the  pleasing  picture. 

"It  is  nice,  isn't  it?"  said  Mr. 
Lane. 

"What?"  asked  all  three  at  once. 
"Three    good-looking   boys    in  a 
row." 

"Oh,"  answered   William.   "I  be- 


about  10  minutes  or  until  it  will 
give  a  jelly.  If  to  be  used  at  once, 
turn  into  molds.  Cranberry  and  ap- 
ple juice  may  be  combined  in  equal 
parts  to  make  a  jelly,  or  raisins, 
figs  or  coconut  may  be  added  to  an 
unstrained  cranberry  sauce  to  add 
variety. 


Dr.  Eaton,  a  former  president  of 


Madison  University,  was  beloved  by 
the  students.  One  day  a  student 
who  had  spoken  in  debate  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  effort.  The 
doctor  looked  at  him  and  then  said 
slowly,  "Edward,  if  you  would  pluck 
a  few  feathers  from  the  wings  of 
your  imagination,  and  stick  them  in 
the  tail  of  your  judgment,  you  would 
make  better  speeches." 


"Mother,  why  are  you  hanging  a 
looking-glass  there?"  asked  James, 
looking  at  it  curiously.  "Such  a 
pretty  one,  too,"  he  continued.  "It 

seems  to  me,  I  should  want  it  where  I  ueve  auntie  had  a  reason  for  put 
it  would  be  seen  dftener."  .  ting  tne  Kjass  there." 

want    it    right    here    in    they     After  William's  visit  was  over  and 

he  had  returned  home,  James  came 


dining-room,  where  it  can  see,"  an- 
swered his  mother,  laughingly.  "I 
am  putting  it  here  for  a  witness." 

"A  witness!"  scoffed  James.  "It 
can't  tell  anything." 

"We  shall  see.  It  will  tell  your 
faults  to  you  as  well  as  to  others." 

"I'd  like  to  know  how." 

At  supper  James  found  that  he 
and  his  brother  Ned  were  to  sit  side 
by  side,  facing  the  glass. 

"What's  that  for?"  demanded 
both  at  once. 

"Your  father  and  I  think  best  to 
have  it  bo,"  explained  their  mother. 

The  boys  sat  down  with  scowls  on 
their  faces  and  an  air  of  great  in- 
jury. Ned  happened  to  raise  his 
eyes,  when  the  ludicrousness  of  those 
frowning  reflections,  struck  him  so 
forcibly  that  it  provoked  a  shout  of 
laughter. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?" 
growled  James,  looking  up  to  make 
an  ugly  face,  when  his  attention  also 
was  arrested  by  the  truthful  mir- 
ror. His  startled  stare  added  so 
much  to  Ned's  glee  that,  he  began 
to  thrust  out  his  tongue  at  James. 
The  silent  remfhder  brought  him  to 
a  sudden  stop. 


to  his  mother. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "your  witness 
is  all  right.'  I  couldn't  understand 
before.  butv  I  do  .now.  and  I  vote 
that  we  keep  it  there." 

"Vote  carried  by  a  big  major- 
ity," shouted  Ned. 

"Very  well."  promised  mother;  "it 
shall  stay  with  you  as  long  as  you 
want  it.  A  silent  witness,  but  a 
good  friend. — Baptist  Boys  and  Girls. 


CRANBERRIES,. 

Cranberries  are  a  valuable  food- 
because  of  the  iron  and  acid  they 
contain^and,  because  of  their  acid 
content,  sweeteners  such  as  sorg- 
hum, cane  or  corn  syrup  may  be 
used  even  more  successfully  than  in 
other  fruits.  The  most  satisfactory 
way  to  make  cranberry  jelly  is  to 
make  it  in  quantity  and  seal  it  in 
glasses,  then  it  is  ready  for  use  as 
any  other  Jelly.  To  2  quarts  of 
cranberries  take  1  quart  of  water, 
cook  for  20  minutes  and  then  put 
through  a  sieve.  Add  sugar  or  sweet- 
ening, from  1  to  1  Vi  cups,  and  cook 


WHEN  WE  COME  BACK 

When  we  come  back,  remember    *    *    the  things  we  planned  to  do; 

The  little  house  upon  the  hill  with  room  enough  for  two; 

The  casement  with  the  ivy,  the  grass  so  soft  and  deep, 

The  singing  roof  where  drops  of  rain  would  lull  the  night  to  sleep. 

You  said  you'd  hold  me  tight  and  never  let  me  go  again, 
You'd  kiss  each  scar  upon  my  face,  and  every  mark  of  pain; 
When  we  come  back,  remember — you  laughed  when  it  was  said — 
I  might  be  out  an  arm.  but  you  would  hug  me  twice  instead. 

I'll  know  you  will  have  suffered  $ar  more  than  even  I, 
I'll  know  the  sleepless  nights  when  you  could  only  walk  and  cry. 
Remember,  proud  of  heart,  dear,  if  I  should  chance  to  fall, 
You'd  rather  I  had  not  come  back,  than  never  go  at  all. 

RemembeY  all  the  nonsense  we  said  we'd  talk  at  night 

When,  leaning  on  the  swinging  gate,  we'd  watch  the  stars  in  flight; 

And  don't  forget  the  roses,  the  tinkling,  leafy  brook. 

And  how,  you  did,  you  know  it — you  said  you'd  learn  to  cook. 

When  we  come  back,  remember    *    •    the  things  we  planned  to  do; 

The  little  house  upon  the  hill  with  room  enough  for  two. 

The  casement  with  the  ivy,  the  road  a  winding  track, 

The  little  house  upon  the  hill,  and    *    *    and — when  we  come  back. 

— Charles  Divine. 


A  Message  to  the  Women 

Readers  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press 


—  about  this  marvelous 
laundry  Soap  that 
women  every= 
where  are 
praising 


W 


No  Boiling 
Less  Toiling 
Solves  the  Wash 
Day  Problem 


E  know  that  all  of  you  are  interested  in  improved  methods  that 
will  save  labor  and  make  the  daily  task  lighter.  So  we  bring  this 
message  about  wash-day — the  day  that  most  women  dread. 


A  great  many  laundry  soaps  do  not  work  well  inahard  water.  But 
that  is  the  first  problem  we  solved  in  making  Cocoa  Naptha  Soap.  It 
works  well  in  either  hard  or  soft  water. 

Wash  Clothes  Without  Boilirig 

You  might  think  this  impossible,. but  it  is  not — for  those  who  use 
Cocoa  Naptha  Soap  say  they  get  just  as  good  results  without  boiling 
as  they  do  with. 

It's  quite  simple.  First,  wet  the  clothes  thoroughly — in  either  cold 
or  warm  water — and  rub  them  well  with  Cocoa  Naptha  Soap,  making 
sure  that  the  soiled  places  fc*  plenty  of  soap.  Then  soak  clothes  for 
30  mimics — or  over  night.  In  the  morning  you  will  find  the  dirt  all 
loosened  and  a  very  little  bit  of  rubbing  necessary.  Rinse,  blue  and 
hang  out  to  dry.  You  will  be  surprised  at. how  clean  and  white  they 
become  with  so  little'  work. 

COCOA  NAPTHA  SOAP 
Saves  Time  Saves  Money 


Los  Angeles  Soap  Co. 


Manufacturers 


Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 
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THE  THREE  PIRATES. 

I  With    apologies   to    the    shade  of 

Charles  Kingsley.) 
Three  pirates  went  sailing  away  to- 
ward the  west 
On  the  crest  of  Ambition's  most 
turbulent  tide. 
They  recked  not  of  honor,  nor  vir- 
tue, nor  right. 
The  cargo  they  carried  was  lust, 
greed  and  pride. 
Vnd  Bill  vas  von,  und  Austria  two, 
And  the  murderous  Turk  said,  "Me 
stick-ka  by  you"; 
And  the  heart  of  the  world  went 
a-moaning. 

Three  Allies  disputed   the  pirates' 
career — 

Disputed  it  long,  and  disputed  it 
well. 

They  gave  of  their  wealth  and  they 
gave  of  their  life, 
And  struggled  to  rescue  a  comrade 
from  hell. 
And  France  was  one.  and  Britain  was 

two,  i 
And  Italy  did  all  that  honor  can  do; 
And  the  Jap  and  the  Yank  stood 
a-honin'. 

Thfee  pirates  lay  out  on  the  desolate 
sands, 

Tossed  there  like  kelp  by  the  tur- 
bulent tide. 
For  little  they  recked  that  the  Jap 
and  the  Yank 
Could  ere  enter  the  fray  with  so 
mighty  a  stride. 
Then  up  Billhelm  blew,  and  Austria 
•  flew, 

And  the  Turk  feebly  muttered,  "Da 
got-ta  me,  too"; 
And  the  old  world  ceased  from  its 
groaning. 

— H.'W.  Jones. 


HOME  PICKLING  OF  OLIVES. 

Will  you  give  us  a  recipe  for 
pickling  olives  in  small  quantities 
for  home  use? — W.  H.  B.,  Thalheim. 

[Gather  the  fruit  by  hand  when  it 
is  cherry  red  or  darker.  Place  in  an 
earthenware  or  wooden  vessel  (not 
metal).  Make  a  solution  of  one 
pound  of  lye  to  five  gallons  of  water 


Your  Request,  Today  on 
a  Post  Card,  will  bring 
you  Free,  by  return  mail, 

Barker  Bros. 

Big  New 

Book 

Of  Furniture  and  Home 
Furnishings 

112  pages,  crowded  from  cover 
to  cover  with  faithful  pictures 
from  actual  photographs  of 
furniture  and  home  furnishings 
for  practically  every  purpose. 

Combine  Home  -  Making 
with  Christmas  Giving 

Give  things  that  will  be  use- 
ful— that  will  make  homes 
beautiful  —  that  will  add  to 
family  pleasure. 

Write  Today  for  This  Helpful 
Catalogue 

that  will  enable  you  to  buy 
superior  goods  at  money-sav- 
ing prices.  Address 


MAIL  ORDER  DEPT. 

734  South  Broadway 

Los  Angtles,  Cal. 


and  pour  over  the  olives,  keeping 
them  under  with  a  loose  wooden 
cover.  Stir  and  examine  olives  every 
hour.  When  the  lye  has  gone 
through  the  skin  of  the  olive  (cut 
one  and  notice  discoloration),  say 
from  three  to  eight  hours,  according 
to  fruit  and  temperature,  pour  off 
lye  and  let  olives  darken  by  expo- 
sure to  air  and  stirring — from  one 
to  three  days.  Then  pour  on  fresh 
lye  solution  and  leave  with  occa- 
sional stirring  until  it  has  pene- 
trated to  the  pit,  or  flint  will  be  bet- 
ter. But  if  left  long  after  reaching 
the  pit  the  flesh  will  be  softened 
and  color  bleached.  Then  replace 
the  lye  with  fresh  water,  which 
should  be 'changed  twice  daily  until 
all  taste  of  lye  is  removed — five  to 
seven  days.  Then  put  in  brine  for 
24  hours — five  ounces  of  salt  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  After  which  heat 
olives  and  brine  to  boiling  and  pour 
hot  into  scalded  jars  or  cans.  Cover 
and  seal  and  place  in  a  pot  or  wash- 
boiler  sterilizer  and  heat  for  one 
hour.  Before  sterilizing  the  brine 
may  be  poured  out  of  the  jars  or 
cans,  which  are  then  sealed  immedi- 
ately while  still  hot  and  sterilized  as 
above.  They  keep  quite  as  well 
without  the  brine.  This  is  Prof.  Fred 
T.  Bioletti's  formula.] 


RAISINS  OR  BEEFSTEAK. 

The  Rural  Press  has  been  asked 
as  to  the  relative  lvalue  of  raisins 
and  beefsteak.  At  bottom,  the  food 
problem  resolves  itself  into  supply- 
ing the  body  with  digestible  stores 
of  energy  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Under  present-day  standards,  food 
energy  is  measured  by  "calories," 
the  calorie  being  a  standard  unit  of 
heat  measurement.  Measured  by 
calories,  the  average  raisin  contains 
considrably  more  energy  per  pound 
than  the  average  beefsteak — perhaps 
twice  as  much.  But  it  is  not  safe 
to  take  the  calorie  standard  too  se- 
riously, for  the  human  system  re- 
quires, besides  "calories,"  certain 
mineral  salts  and  a  certain  amount 
of  bulk,  or  "roughage,"  as  well  as 
variety. 

Both  raisins  and  beefsteak  are 
highly  nutritious,  and  the  determin- 
ation of  one  or  the  other  as  an  ex- 
clusive article  of  diet  would  depend 
largely  upon  location.  If  the  person 
so  restricted  lived  in  a  tropical  or 
subtropical  climate,  the  raisin  would 
be  the  preferable  article  of  diet;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  a  person 
were  an  inhabitant  of  the  frigid 
zone  or  the  northern  belt  of  the 
temperate  zone,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly prefer  and  thrive  better  on  a 
diet  of  beefsteak.  In  this  climate 
It  is  well  to  partake  moderately  of 
both,  for  the  human  being  is  an 
omnivorous  animal  and  fares  best  on 
a  variety  of  diet. 


it  appeared,  fallen  victims  to  a 
Gotha  bomb,  and  the  shock  had  so 
unnerved  him,  etc. 

The  woman  of  the  house  heard 
him  patiently,  but  she  fixed  him  all 
the  time  with  a  cold,  searching  eye. 

"My  man,"  she  said,  when  at  last 
she  could  get  an  inning,  "are  you 
telling  me  the  truth?  I  have  a  very 
good  memory  for  faces,  and.  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  you  called  here  some 
years  ago  and  told  me  you  had  lost 
your  wife  and  six  children  in  the 
sinking  of  the  Titanic." 

"Yes,  marm,  that  was  me,"  agreed 
the  tramp  unblushingly.  "I'm  the 
most  unfortunate  man  ever  born. 
Never  could  keep  a  family  anyhow." 
— Unidentified. 


SPARKLETS. 

Despite  the  exhortations  of  her 
teacher,  small  Mary  persistently 
lagged  during  the  march  in  the  kin- 
dergarten one  morning. 

At  last  the  teacher  called  Mary  to 
her  side  and  said:  "Mary,  dear, 
can't  you  keep  up  with  the  music 
and  the  little  boy  in  front  of  you?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mary,  with  a 
beaming  and  obliging  smile,  "I  can, 
but  my  new  shoes  can't." — New  York 
Times. 

A  small  boy  said,  "Mamma,  how 
fat  Amelia  has  grown!"  "Yes," 
said  his  mother;  "but  don't  say 
'fat,'  dear;  say  'stout.'  "    At  dinner 


the  next  day  the  child  was  asked  if 
he  would  have  some  lean  meat.  "No, 
thank  you,"  said  he,  "I'll  take  some 
stout  meat." — Little  Chronicle. 


More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lamps 

AT  LAST— the  light  of  lights— A 
beautiful  lamp  that  lights  with 
common  matches  just  like  oil  lamp, 

but  makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  from  com- 
mon gasofine.  giving .»  brilliant,  tirmAj,  rest- 
ful, white  light  of  800  caudle  power. 

Most  Briffiant  Ugh!  Made 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  ■*»■  t-iij  iij 
More  light  than  SO  oD  tamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  fight  made.  Costs  less  than  one-third  of 
•  cent  per  bone  Safer  than 
the  safest  oQ  lamp.  The 

(pieman' 
Quick-lite 

No  wicks  to  trim—no  globes  to 
wash.  No  dirt.  DO  gmssiy  no 
glare  or  flicker.  Absointerr  safe. 
Vnel  can' t  bp  £11 — do  danger  even 
if  Uppcil  Over, 

—will  lej&avfiXstinsa. 
Write   our   office  for 
Catalog  21-  R.  P. 

pole  urns  a  sajues  co. 

zm-xs-zit  h.;ist  -tint  St. 
showrooms  .'{34  S.  Hill  at. 
Los  Angeles 


SWEET  POTATO  RECIPES. 

Sweet  Potatoes  "Southern  Style." 
— Boil  and  peel  potatoes;  brush 
them  over  with  syrup  diluted  with 
water;  brown  in  oven  or  under 
blazer  of  gas  stove. 

Candied  Yams. — Slice  boiled  sweet 
potatoes  into  a  baking  pan;  sprinkle 
each  layer  with  sugar,  cinnamon  and 
bits  of  butter;  add  a  few  cloves  and 
a  half  cup  of  hot  water;  brown  in 
the  oven.  Sugar  may  be  omitted 
and  a  tablespoon  of  white  syrup 
added  to  the  hot  water.  This  rich 
dish  usually  accompanies  the  Sun- 
day chicken  in  the  South.  Bananas, 
cooked  in  the  same  way,  are  served 
in  the  tropics  with  chicken. 

FAMILY  FRUIT  CAKE. 

Two  cups  seeded  raisins,  1  table- 
spoon lard,  1  cupful  water.  1  cupful 
sugar,  1  teaspoon  each  of  cinnamon, 
cloves,  nutmeg  and  soda,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  2  cupfuls  of  flour,  %  teaspoon 
baking  powder.  Mix  all  the  ingre- 
dients except  the  flour  and  baking 
powder  and  boil  together  in  a  double 
boiler  for  three  minutes.  "When  cold, 
add  the  flour  and  baking  powder  and 
bake  in  a  slow  oven  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  an  hour. 


HARD  TO  KEEP. 


The  tramp  came  to  the  back  door 
and  unfolded  a  long  tale  of  woe. 
His  wife  and  six  little  children  had, 


The  Good  Word  of  the  Users 

It  is  on  this  sure  foundation  that  the  "Premier"  business  has" 
been  built — rigidly  reinforced  by  a  limitless  guarantee — and 
accounts  for  the  remarkable  growth  in  three  years. 

This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  simplicity  of  the  burner, 
its  quick  response  to  the  natural  action  which  produces  the  gas 
and  the  cheapness  of  its  fuel — common  coal  oil. 
In  asking  for  circular  "B"  and  drawing  of  complete  installation,  be 
careful  to  mention  size  and  style  of  stove,  that  we  may  advise  you  cor- 
rectly. 

Burner  Prepaid  Anywhere — $5.00. 

Complete  Installation  for  Ordinary  Sized  Stove,  $9.85 
246  So.  Spring  Street, 
CAL. 


Premier  Burner  Co.,  ^ang^s1: 


Portable-economical 


Perfection  Oil  Heater  is 
easily  carried — up  stairs  or 
down,  from  this  room  to  that 
— anywhere  heat  is  needed. 


PERFECTION 
OIL  HEATER 
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Market  Comment 


Butter  Substitutes  Forced  to  Front! 

The  heavy  movement  of  creamery 
butter  from  Pacific  Coast  points  to 
the  East,  wliere  the  same  grade  of 
butter  rules  from  7  to  8c  higher, 
has  directed  the  attention  of  con- 
sumers to  view  more-  favorably  the 
use  of  substitutes,  where  the  differ- 
ence in  price  on  a  2-pound  square 
amounts  to  50c  or  more.  The  pre- 
vailing high  prices  for  the  original 
article,  however,  appear  to  be 
strongly  in  accord  with  basic  mar- 
ket conditions.  Creameries  have  in- 
creasing difficulty  in  obtaining  milk 
to  meet  their  demands,  as  dairy  cat- 
tle herds  have  been  depleted  and  the 
milk  condensaries  are  formidable 
competitors  for  the  raw  product. 
Europe  is  said  to  be  absorbing  large 
quantities  of  our  butter  supply,  and 
army  and  navy  requirements  are  also 
heavy.  The  storage  situation  at  the 
last  report,  November  15,  showed 
national  holdings  of  70,000,000 
pounds,  as  compared  with  82,000,- 
000  pounds  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  In  the  southwestern  section, 
of  which  San  Francisco  is  a  T>art, 
the  storage  houses  contain  2,440,- 
048  pounds,  as  compared  with  2,- 
082.799  last  year.  However,  a  large 
quantity  of  the  stored  stock  here  is 
owned  by  the  Government  and  af- 
fects the  market  conditions  only  in- 
directly. The  following  comparison 
of  prices  (December  3  quotations) 
shows  the  disparity  in  Western  and 
Eastern  quotations: 

fl  HOLES  AI.K  BUTTER  TRICKS. 

San  Fran-  Phila- 
Cisco  New  York  delphia 

94  score    61c 

"93  score    61c         69c  69e 

Wheat  Prices  Remain  Unchanged. 

Tt  is  the  opinion  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration that  the  Government 
price  for  the  1919  crop  of  wheat, 
guaranteed  under  the  Lever  Act, 
does  not  become  ineffective  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  as 
the  Lever  Act  provides  that  "all 
rights  or  liabilities  under  this  act 
arising  before  its  termination  shall 
continue  and  may  be  enforced  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  act  had 
not  terminated."  This  price  is  fixed 
at  $2.26  a  bushel,  Chicago  basis,  or 
$2.20  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles delivery.  Basing  the  estimate 
on  sacks  of  100  pounds  each,  the 
price  is  $3.81  2-3  for  No.  1  hard 
white  in  sacks,  $3.63  1-3  for  No. 
3  Club  and  Sonora. 

Bean  Market  Steady. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets,  in 
its  summary  of  Tuesday's  bean  mar- 
ket, says:  VCalifornia  small  whites 
held  steady  at  $8.50  @  9.00,  sacked, 
per  cwt..  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles,  and 
moved  slowly  at  a  general  even 
range  of  $10.50®  11.50  "In  impor- 
tant consuming  markets.  Michigan 
choice,  hand-picked  pea  beans  'were 
unchanged  at  Grand  Rapids  at 
$9.10®  9.25.  sacked,  and  ranged 
steady  at  $9.35®  10.25  in  Eastern 
markets.  Shipments  were  moder- 
ate." The  same  authority,  in  its 
weekly  review  under  date  Decem- 
ber 4.  reports  California  white  stock 
in  consuming  markets  as  bringing 
$14  to  $16.  The  bean  market,  as 
a  whole,  is  fairly  steady. 

The  Busy  Bee  Stands  Pat. 

Honey  prices  have  been  the  high- 
est ever  known,  made  so  by  war  con- 
ditions, according  to  beemen.  At 
the  session  of  the  Central  Valley 
Honey  Producers'  Co-operative  Ex- 
change, held  in  Modesto"  this  week, 
the  belief  was  expressed  that  the 
price  of  the  commodity  should  be 
sustained  through  the  coming  year, 
and  to  this  end  the  War  Trade 
Board  at  Washington  has  been  asked 
to  lift  the  ban  against  the  export  of 
honey  so  that  California-  may  re- 
establish its  markets  abroad  once 
more. 

Olive  Growers  Happy. 

Tulare  county  olive  growers  are 
reported  to  be  getting  record  prices 
for  their  1918  crop.  Manzanillas 
and  Missions  are  running  from  $135 
to  $1*0  per  ton.  orchard  run.  while 
large  Manzanillas  are  selling  as 
high  as  $300  per  ton,  and  orchard 
run  Sevlllano8  at  $450  per  ton. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Where  commodities  are  consigned  on  a  commission  basis,  the  only  price  obtainable  is 
the  San  Francisco  price,  from  which  customary  charges  are  deducted  to  ascertain  actual 
price  paid  to  producer.  Lines  of  commodities  sold  on  exchanges,  aa  butter,  eggs,  cheese, 
grain,  etc.,  are  priced  according  to  exchange  figures,  which  are  not  the  prices  paid  to 
grower.  From  these  figures  must  be  deducted  the  legal  percentages  permitted  to  be  taken 
by  wholesalers  before  remitting  balance  of  sale  price  to  shippers.  Schedules  of  discounts 
governing  these  transactions  may  be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  Food  Administration 
or  of  various  exchanges. 


. .  .$2.15@2.25 

i  somewhat 
Ked  for  seed 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Franrlaco,  December  4.  1918. 
WHEAT. 

Per  bushel—   

No.  I  hard  *2 -20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    J-" 

No.  1  soft   2.1H 

No.  2  2.13 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do,  No.  2  2.13 

do.    No.   3   2.09 

Recleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California   Bluestem   $4.15(5:4.25 

Karly  Baart    4.15@4.23 

BARI.K  Y. 

Barlev  continues  to  be  held  firm,  and 
sales  were  made  at  a  slightly  higher 
price  this  week  than  last. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  

OATS. 

Oats    are    steady,  with 
firmer  tone  for  red  feed, 
are  lower  on  lack  of  demand. 

Red  feed,   per  ctl  $2.40(52.50 

Red    for   seed   2.6ftfs2.W> 

Black  for  seed    2.80fa3.00 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed  3.35(5,3.50 

,  CORN. 

Corn  continues  heavy,  although  soma 
sales  for  choice  white  Egyptian  are  re- 
ported at  $3.  These  sales  were  far  less 
than  carload  quantities. 

Egyptian,  choice   $2.75fti 3.00 

Milo    2.70(82.7(5 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  wera 
H44  tons,  compared  with  731  the  preced- 
ing week.  Trade  in  general  is  quiet  and 
receipts  are  ample  to  take  care  of  all 
demands.  Damaged  hay,  which  is  still 
arriving,  has  been  moving  fairly  well, 
though  with  concessions  in  prices.  While 
recent  rains  have  been  of  benefit  to  stock- 
men, anxiety  is  still  felt  over  cold 
weather  prospects.  Great  quantities  of 
baled  bay  have  been  damaged  and  are 
being  fed  out  immediately  to  stock. 
This  will  have  an  influence  on  the  mar- 
ket later.  The  present  market  may  be 
regarded  as  easier,  with  prices  a  shade 
lower. 

Wheat.   No.   1  $25.00(527.00 

do.   No.  2   10.00(5  23.00 

Choice    tame   oat   24.00fti2ti.rj0 

Wild    oat    I1l.00fff2l.00 

Barlev    lO.OOfti 21.00 

Alfalfa    17.00©  21.00 

Stock    17.00(520.00 

Barley  straw   50(g)  .80 

FEKD8TUFF8. 

The  market  for  feedstuff's  is  dull  and 
unchanged.  There  is  .practically  no  ex- 
port trade  in  either  foodstuffs  or  hay. 
hut  it  is  predicted  that  if  the  Shipping 
Board  releases  much  shipping  on  this 
Const  there  will  undoubtedly  be  an  active 
export  at  once.  This  release  is  looked 
for  within  the  next  few  weeks  at  the 
farthest. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton.'  $.%5.nr»ft?36.on 

Coeonttt  cake  or  meal  Nominal 

Cracked  corn   $86  00*588.00 

Oilcake    77  0nyff17s.no 

Rolled  barlev    4r..onft?47  on 

Rolled  oata    SVOnff? >57  no 

Fish  meal,  per  100  lbs   4.00(8  5.00 

POTATOES.    OVION8.  ETC. 

Both  potatoes  and  onions  are  weak  at 
unchanged  quotations.  Tomatoes  are  of 
very  poor  quality  and  sell  for  almost 
anything,  as  retailers  do  not  care  to  buy 
the  class  of  goods  offered.  String  beans 
are  scarce  and  quoted  at  a  higher  range. 
Eggplaut  is  also  of  Inferior  quality  and 
sold  at  lower  levels. 

String   beans     12(5 17c 

Limn  beans   8(59c 

Carrots,  per  sack   S5off?.«l  on 

Rhubarb.  San  Jose,  per  box  $1.00(51  25 

Pumpkins   75ft?90e 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of   30.  .$2X>0(5  3.0n 

Eggplant,   per   box   1.0001.25 

T.lvlngston   None 

Lettuce,  per  crate   $l..rjO4i2.O0 

Celerv.  bunch   20«?25e 

do.' crate   :  $3.00 

Tomatoes,  per  crate — 

Bay   75e<5$1.00 

Potatoes — 

C-arnet.  Chile,  on  street  None 

Fancv  whites   $1.75(52.00 

Choice    1.40*?  1 .65 

Sweets,   per   sack   2.75(83.00 

Onions — 

River  Reda   None 

Yellows   nOcOSI.OO 

Australian  Browns   90o(5i*1 .00 

Fancy   ,.  $l.15(f?1.30 

Onrllo.   new   20fii25e 

freen  corn.  Alameda,  per  sack  Nominal 

Okrn.  per  box  None 

BEANS. 

The  (Jovernment  has  now  filled  all  Its 
immediate  reqnirements  and  no  demand 
for  shipment  outside  the  State  has  arisen. 
Consequently  the  bean  market  is  qnlet. 
with  lower  quotations  on  cranberry  and 
small  whites. 

Rsyos.  per  ctl  $7.25(5750 

Placlreves.  new  crop   KMtUS.TK 

Cranberry   beans    8.25(88.50 

Llmas  (south,  recleaned).  new 
crop  :  »in.5n 

Pinks   S6.75fti7.no 

Mexican  Red*   ..*6.^V»t  on 

Terarv  beans    MMMM 

Garhanios    8.00/88  771 


Large  whites. 
Small  whites. 


new  crop  

new  crop . . . . 

POUL'IFRY. 


8.20(5  8.30 
9.25fti  0.40 


The  poultry  market  Is  suffering  from 
the  usual  after-the-hollday  reaction.  The 
demand  Is  easy  and  receipts  are  fully 
large  enough  to  take  care  of  it.  Little 
local  stuff  came  In  during  the  week, 
while  four  cars  arrived  from  the  East. 
Turkeys  are  lower,  but  otherwise  last 
week's  quotations  stand.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Eastern  market  was  somewhat 
overstocked  with  turkeys  during  the  late 
holiday  season  and  that  it  is  likely  that 
more  turkeys  will  be  shipped  to  this 
market  from  the  Bast  at  Christmas  time. 
Turkeys,  live,  youug  spring.  ll>  35(5  36c 

do.  old  35c 

do,  dressed,  old   45c 

Broilers.  1>4  to  2  lbs  39(5  42c 

do,  1M  lbs  43c 

do,  %  to  VA  lbs  45c 

Fryers   35c 

Hens,  extra,  "per  lb.,  colored  33c 

do,  Leghorn   33c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   33c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb.  24c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  28@30c 

do,  old,  per  lb  28c 

Squabs,  per  lb  65ftf6oc 

Ducks   30f532e 

do.  old   27ft? 30c 

Relglan  hares   5  29023c 

Jack  rabbits   $3.25@3.75 

BETTER. 

The  butter  market  continues  strong  and 
the  price  was  advanced  one  cent  at  the 
weekly  call  on  Monday.  There  are  some 
shipments  East.  One  reason  for  the  pres- 
ent prjee  is  found  in  the  comparatively 
small  receipts.  With  the  exception  of 
September  and  October  of  the  present 
year,  this  November's  receipts  were  the 
smallest  in  over  two  years. 

Thn.  Frl.  Sat.  M«n.  Ti  w>d. 

Extra   —     «2     62     (53     63  63 

Prime  first  59     59     59  Nom  

Firsts   58     58     58  Nom  

EGGS. 

Eggs  continue  strong,  with  a  marked 
advance  in  the  price  of  pullets.  Like 
butter,  the  receipts  of  eggs  during  No- 
veml«*r  were  considerably  below  the  rec- 
ord of  a  year  ago.  Last  month's  re- 
ceipts were  only  25.752  cases,  which  is 
less  than  any  month  during  the  past  two 
vears. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tn  VrVd 

Extra   —     81     82     81%  82V4  82 

Extra  lsts   Nominal         80  80 

Firsts   Nominal 

Extra  pullets. .—     68     76     72%  76  76 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  Is  stronger  and  higher.  During 
November  of  this  year  only  615,400  pounds 
were  received,  which  is  less  than  twb- 
thirds  the  receipts  of  the  similar  period 
of  a  year  ago.  With  the  single  exception 
of  December  of  last,  this  year's  receipts 
for  November  were  the  smallest  In  two 
years.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  shortage 
in  receipts  is  a  strong  element  in  the 
high  prices. 

California  Cheddar,  flats,  fancy  32c 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  34',4c 

First  California  fiats,  per  lb  Nominal 

California  T.  A.  fancy  Nominal 

Oregon    triplets,    fancy....  ».  37c 

Oregon  IT.  A.  fancy  Nominal 

Monterey    cheese   24(8 27c 

FRESH  FRUITS 

There  is  little  fresh  fruit  on  the  local 
market,  with  the  exception  of  apples, 
w-hich  are  unchanged  and  sell  from  $1  to 
$2  for  the  California  varieties,  according 
to  size,  and  from  $2  to  $3.75  for  the 
Northwest  varieties  on  the  same  basis. 
The  berry  season  Is  over,  although  a  few 
drawers  are  expected  to  come  in  from 
time  to  time.  There  were  a  few  grapes 
on  the  market,  selling  from  $1.50  to  $2.23 
per  crate. 

Peaches,  4-box  crate   None 

Flga.  black,  per  box  None 

do,  double  layer   None 

do.  Single  Row  Whites  None 

Strawberries,  per  drawer  ."None 

Blackberries,  per  chest   Nona 

Raspberries,   per  drawer........  None 

Pluma   None 

Cantaloupes,  flat*   None 

do.  pouiea   None 

do.  standard  ,.  ..None 

Watermelons,  per  lb  None 

Pears.  Bartlett.  per  box  None 

Winter  pears   $2*WM.fln 

Persimmons    1.00@1.50 

CITRUS  FRUIT. 

Citrus  fruit  is  quoted  at  a  lower  level 
all  along  the  line,  although  there  are  no 
more  grapefruit  at  $2.  Best  navels  are 
now  selling  at  $6  and  Inferior  grades 
down  to  S3. 

Oranges,   navels   ....$3.0006.00 

Mandarins    1.75(5  2.00 

Lemons,  fancv    5.00(56.00 

do,   choice   4.50(55.00 

do.  standard  '   3.50@4.0O 

California  limes    1.50 

Grapefruit.,  new    2.25@3.00 

HONEY. 

Honey,  which  two  weeks  ago  brought 
the  beemen  as  high  as  22c,  cannot  get 
even  a  bid  of  15c  from  the  local  buyers 
for  carload  lots.  Some  few  cases  may 
be  bought  at  16f  by  the  dealers,  but  these 
deals  are  merely  to  fill  In  an  order. 
San  Francisco  dealers  predict  that  the 
honey  association  will  not  be  able  to 
weather  the  storm  of  lower  prices.  Even 


if  the  embargo  on  shipments  Is  lirteil.  It 
Is  said  the  beemen  cannot  get  raucfc 
relief,  as  Kuropean  dealer-  will  not  pay 
the  prices  demanded. 

in;  ii  it  FRUITS. 
With  the  exception  of  apples,  the  dried 
fruit  market  is  firm,  with  no  change  in 
prjees.  For  apples  there  is  little  demand 
and  the  buyers  are  not  offering  more 
than  12c. 

RICR. 

Paddy  rice,  1018  crop  14.32 

Clear  No.  1.  191S  crop,  at  mill   TOP 


LOS  ANGELES 


T.o«  Angeles.  December  3.  1018. 
BUTTER. 

Receipts  were  good  for  the  week.  319.26."i 
pounds  against  228.000  pounds  the  same 
week  last  year.  However,  while  the  fresh 
receipts  were  good,  the  very  light  stock* 
lb  store  and  higher  markets  East  and  In 
San  Francisco  encouraged  buying  and  tin 
market  held  steady  and  firm  throughout 
the  week.  There  was  withdrawn  from  cold 
storage  during  the  week  17.918  pounds 
against  31.862  pounds  the  same  week  last 
year.  The  cold  storage  holdings  now  are 
only  H8.001  pounds  nnd  much  of  this  sweet 
butter,  leaving  the  market  pretty  be*>lj 
bare  of  storage  goods,  hence  the  kidding 
up  of  prices,  which  are  18c  higher  than  a 
year  ago. 

We  quote: 

California  extra  creamery   60c 

do.  prime  first   58c 

do.  first   .."c 

Dallv  quotation* — 

101S—  Tn.  W«d.  Tii ii.  FM.  Put.  Moq 

Fxtrn   60     60     tin     60     60  60 

1917— 

Extra   42     42     42     42     42  42 

EOOS. 

The  market  the  past  week  was  (MS 
snappy,  notwithstanding  light  receipts  "f 
fresh  ranch  eggs,  which  for  the  week  were 
368  cases  by  rail  against  447  cases  the  same 
week  last  year.  As  the  arrivals  by  truck 
continue  about  four  times  as  larc-e  us  |t>>. 
receipts  by  rail,  the  supply  for  fhe  week- 
was  1840  cases  against  2235  cases  the  game 
week  last  year.  To  meet  this  shortage  In 
fresh  eggs  there  was  withdrawn  from  c«,l<l 
storage  during  the  week  6022  caaes.  against 
5403  cases  the  same  week  last  year.  The 
cold  -storage  holdings  now  are  down  to 
26.132  cases  against  17.878  cases  this  time 
last  year.  Extras  advanced  for  the  week 
2o»  case  count  7c  and  pullets  Sc.  Extras 
are  now  23c  higher  than  this  time  1;  si 
year  and  case  count  and  pullets  21c  higher. 

Dally  quotations — 

1P.1R—  Tn.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sst.  Mon 

"Extra   73     73     73     74     75  7r, 

Case  count    .  .  .63      Kt      63     65     70  Tn 

Pnllets   50     50     50     63     66  67 

1917— 

Extra   55     53     53     53     52  52 

Case  count  ...54  51  51  51  49  49 
Pullets  48     48     40     47     46  46 

VEGETABLES. 

Offerings  of  green  stuff  light  and  all 
good  fresh  stuff  in  fair  demand.  PotatVc 
were  in  better  supply,  slow  sale  and  « 
little  lower.  That  Is 'idahos.  Rivers  nn 
changed  and  fancy  stock  In  fair  demand. 
Receipts  of  onions  light  and  white  Globe 
higher  and  in  good  demand.  Australian 
Brown  firm  and  also  selling  very  well. 
Cabbage  dull  and  lower.  Celerv  scarce  and 
higher.  Sweet  potatoes  s'ill  draggr. 
Market  over-supplied.  Cauliflower  stesdv 
but  slow  sale.  String  beans  and  limit 
beans  getting  scarce  snfl  the  market  fur 
them  is  steady  and  demand  fair.  Bell  pep 
ners  coming  in  less  freelv  and  selling  s 
little  better. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  6<fifii(,.- 

Chile  peppers,  per  lb  4V<*?5> 

String  heans.  per  lb  7ftrs> 

Lima  beans   nfft'f 

Potatoes,  northern,  per  cwt  $2  00(52 

do.  Idaho  Russets,  per  cwt   1.90(3,2.91! 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   2.00(82  25 

Garlic,  per  lb   20c 

Onions — 

Australian  Brown,  ner  cwt. . .  .f1.5nftf1.60 

White  Globe,  per  cwt   3.25(53.50 

Cahhage.   per  100  lbs  75(5.  .90 

Celery,  crate    4.00(5  4  50 

Tomatoes.  No.  1.  lug  Srttfj-fm.'. 

do   No.  2.  ln«r   aWWtte 

Cauliflower,  standard  (Tate  $1.59(5  17' 

POULTRY. 

The  Thanksgiving  market  was  a  good 
one.  I'p  to  Thursday  evervthlng  sold  well 
and  brought  full  quotations.  Since  then, 
however,  the  market  has  been  v^rv  quiet. 
Prices,  however,  remain  steady.  The  fol- 
lowing prices  were  agreed  noon  last  Fri- 
day. November  29.  and  hold  good  until 
the  coming  Friday: 

Broilers.  1*T)1>4  lbs  37e 

Broilers.   UClffnm   lhs    41e 

Fryers.   2ft?3   lbs  3.V 

Roasters  (soft  honel.  3  Ids.  nnd  UP..   . 30c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb   29c 

Hens   28*rS2(* 

Tom  turkeys   3HW4* 

Hooks   2?ft»'«s» 

Geese   2Se 

FRUITS 

Appls  now  dominate  '  the  market.  Tltej 
make  more  than  seventy -dive  per  cent  of 
the  offerings  and  are  meeting  with  a  good 
demand.  A  few  Japanese  persimmons  and 
guavas  are  coming  In.    Demand  fair. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

King  Davids.  4-tler   $2.7."ifti  "  on 

Blsck  Twigs.  4-tier    -  "• 

Baldwins.   4-tler    2.00*7?  2* 

Tied  Pearmnlns.  4-tler    1  75 

White  Pearmalns.  4-tier   '- 00 

Tthnde  T«imd  Greenlncs.  4-tler  ....  150 
Yellow  Xewtown  Pippins. 

4-tier   «1.75«.2<« 

Belleflenr.    4-tier  $1.75*1 

do.   3U-tler    1.7545 1  «0 

Oravensreln.  *-Mer  

Japanese   persimmons,   ner  Ih..^....  ''»v' 
Guavas.  per  crate  of  30  baskets.  .$1.30fti  l  •« 
BEANS. 

We  quote  from  growers 
I.lmas.  per  cwt  *10no 
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I.ar«e  white,  per  cwt  $S.00@9.00 

Small  white,  per  cwt   8.00 

Pink,  per  cwt   6.50 

Tep'ury.  per  cwt   4.50 

Blaekeyes,  per  cwt   6.00 

WAI.NCTS. 
There  is  no  change  in  this  market  from 
a  week  ago  .  Very  few  are  to  be  had  from 
'ir^i  hands  and  they  from  independent 
jf rowers  and  are  bringing  quotations.  A 
good  many  culls  are  coming  in  and  they 
are  selling  at  14(f?15c  a  pound.  The  Asso- 
-  i-iatlon  is  still  shipping  out  two  to  three 
pars  a  day  on  contract. 

We  quote  t.  u.  u.  California  points: 

1018  1»17 

fancy  budded   '  33c  24c 

Standard  budded    «2c  21c 

No.  1  soft  shell   31c  20c 

So.  2  soft  shell   28c  18J4c 

HAT. 

The  market  the  past  week  was  dull  at 
last  sveek's 'advance.  Not  much  in  and  very 
little  wanted.-  The  dairy  people  took  a 
little  alfalfa,  but  that  was  all  tb,at  was 
moving. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 


Barley  hay,  per  ton  $24.00@25.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   26.00@2S.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton  21.O0@22.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   22.00@24.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00@10.00 

COTTON. 

The  market  the  past,  week  was  an  ex- 
tremely nervous  one.  It  being  the  closing 
week  in  November  and  the  opening  week 
in  December  and  Thanksgiving  holiday 
breaking  the  trading  week,  all  seemed  to 
have  worked  against  the  market.  The  mills 
were  holding  back  on  account  of  a  dull 
market  for  their  product  and  there  was 
no  great  amount  of  foreign  buying.  The 
result  was,  prices  worked  lower  from  the 
start.  By  Saturday  December  in  New 
York  had  worked  down  to  2(i.30c  and  closed 
at  26.70c,  and  January  closed  at  25.35c. 
In  New  Orleans  December  closed  at  25.73c 
and  January  at  24.75c.  Monday  opened 
the  current  week  in  New  York  with  fair 
buying  but  a  bearish  feeling  and  a  sharp 
break  after  a  higher  opening.  December 
closed  at  25.75c  and  January  at  24.75c.  In 
New  Orleans  December  closed  at  25.00c  and 
January  at  24.00c. 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


By  JT.  L,,  Nagle. 


Sacramento,  December  .'!,  101-S. 

Storage  Emperors  that  have  been  offered 
i  cm  -ale  during  the  past  week,  in  the  East- 
ern markets,  have  not  met  with  ready  de- 
mand. Most  of  the  stock  opened  up  weak 
and  little  interest  was  displayed  by  the 
trade.  All  markets  continued  to  pay  the 
limit  for  sound,  good  keeping  Emperors. 
The  supply  has  about  become  exhausted, 
as  the  lust  of  the  shipments  are  in  transit. 

The  late  pear  market  shows  unusual  ac- 
tivity, and  as  the  stock  is  arriving  in  good 
condition,  markets  ruled  higher  than  the 
week  previous,  which  up  to  date  have  been 
the  highest  of  the  season. 


Averages  for  the  week. 

New  York— Pears:  Winter  Nellis,  $3.1)8: 
Glout  Morceau,  $4.40:  E.  Buerre.  $3.40. 
Grapes:  Cornichon,  $1.90;  Emperor,  lugs, 
$2.50;  kegs.  $4.46;  drums.  $3.42:  crates, 
$2.7!):  Malagas,  crates,  $2.60;  lugs,  $1.75. 

Chicago— Grapes :  Emperor,  $2.38;  Cor- 
nichon. crates.  $2.57;  lugs,  $1.50. 

Boston — Grapes:  Emperor,  crates.  $3.00; 
drums.  $2.95.  lugs.  $2.66;  Cornichons,  $2.75; 
Tokays.  $1.77;  Glout  Morceau,  $3.42. 

Shipments  from  November  22nd  to  30th, 
inclusive:  14  pears,  3  grapes.  Total  ship- 
ments to  date.  1918,  28.993  cars.  Total  ship- 
ments to  date,  1917,  24,539  cars. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  December  2,  1018. 
Oranges  are  beginning  to  move  more 
freely,  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  at  pres- 
ent originating  in  Central  California.  With 
better  weather  the  volume  of  shipments 
from  all  points  is  expected  to  rapidly  in- 
crease. A  wide  spread  of  prices  has  de- 
x  eloped,  fruit  of  medium  size  and  good 
color  bringing  around  $5.50  f.  o.  b.,  while 
the  larger  sizes,  which  are  plentiful,  are 
bringing  as  low  as  $2.50.  The  Southern 
California  orchards  are  still  contributing 
light   shipments  only,  and   the   range  of 


for  the 


prices    is    almost    the  same 
Northern  fruit. 

The  lemon  glut  which  has  depressed 
prices  in  the  East  for  the  past  few  weeks, 
and  sympathetically  on  the  Coast,  is  clear- 
ing tip.  California  shipments  have  fallen 
off  in  volume,  and  advices  are  that  there 
are  no  foreign  lemons  in  stock  and  none 
expected. 

Shipments  to  date  are  as  follows:  Cen- 
tral California.  760  carloads;  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 40  carloads;  Northern  California, 
36  carloads. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


san  Francisco,  December  4.  1918. 
I'.VTTLE — The    slight    depression  occa- 
sioned by  the  strong  preference  for  poul- 
try  Thanksgiving   week   has    passed  and 
a  renewed  demand  for  good  beef  is  felt. 
Prime    cattle    still    continue    scarce  and 
some    packers   have    had    to    go  beyond 
the  state  for  their  supplies  of  the  right 
kind.     One  shipment  from   Ogden,  Utah, 
already  here,  consisting  of  seven  cars 
oi    ,ti-ers  and  four  cars  of  cows.  Small 
shipments    are    also    being    made  from 
Klamath   Fulls,  Ore. 
Grass  Steers —  , 
No.  1,  weighing  1000@1200  lbs.  .12%®  13c 

do,  weighing  1200@1400  lbs  12@12<4<: 

do,  second  quality  ll@ll%c 

do.    thin  9&@10c 

<  low  -.  and  heifers — 

Xo.   1  »@9!/iC 

do.  second  quality  8@8V4c 

do.  common  to  thin  ,..6@6ViC 

Bulls  and  stags — 

Good   6@6%c 

Fair   5<4(d,6!6c 

Thin   4Vj@5%c 

<  'alves — 

Lightweight   ll%c 

Medium   10Vi@10%c 

SHEEP — The   sheep   market    is  strong. 
Better  pasturage  has   put   mutton  stock 
in  better  condition,  and  the  limited  mar- 
ket demand  is  more  easily  supplied. 
Lambs — 

Yearling   12@12Va<" 

Milk   14@14^c 

Sheep — 

Wethers  ll<^@12c 

Ewes   I  9(R)9Mc 

HOGS— Hogs  are  coming  in  in  plenti- 
ful supply,  and  are  of  excellent  quality 
and  desirable  weight.  Packers  here  and 
in  the  East  are  adhering  to  the  hog  price 
agreement  and  the  demand  seems  to  be 
limited  only  by  the  ability  of  packers  to 
handle  supplies. 

Hard,   grain-fed.   100(f?>150  Iflc 

do.  do,  150<S>300  lfi^c 

do.  do,  300@400   15%c 

EASTERN  MARKET. 

HOGS — Receipts.  51.000  head:  market, 
firm,  mostlv  5c  to  10c  above  Monday's 
average.  Butchers.  $17.li0rn  17.8T) ;  light. 
*17.Pllrt  17.70:  packing.  $lfl.S5(Tt  17.50  ;  throw- 
outs.  $l0.25(ffi16.75 :  pigs,  good  to  choice, 
XI 4  00(5  14.50. 

CATTLE— Hpretr>ts.  21.000  head:  native 
Western  steers.  25c  higher;  prime  natives. 
(20.25.  a  new  record:  cows  and  heifers. 
Strong  to  25c  hiirher:  bulls,  steady;  calves 
closing  25c  to  50r  higher;  stockers  and 
feeders,  steady  to  strong.  '  Beef  cattle, 
good,  choice  and  prime.  $15.t50(fi  20.25 ; 
Common  and  medium,  $9.75@$15.60:  butch- 
er stock,  cows  and  heifers.  $0.75@  14.25; 
ranuert  and  cutters,  $5.85(5>6.75 :  stockers 
and  feeders,  good,  choice  and  fancy, 
*10.25(ffl3.25 ;  inferior,  common  and  me- 
dium. $7.00ff?  10.25 :  veal,  calves,  good  and 
choice,  $17.50tf?18.00:  Western  range  beef 
steers,  $14.40tff  18.00:  cows  and  heifers, 
(S.3fj@J3.0Q, 

SHEEP— Receipts.  25.000  head:  market 
strong  to  25c  higher.  Lambs,  choice  and 
prime.  515. 15ffi  15.35 :  medium  and  good. 
$14.25015.15:    'Mills.  $9.50(312.50. 


Loa  Angeles,  December  3,  1918. 

CATTLE— The  offerings  of  choice  fed 
steers  continue  light  and  under  scarcity 
tlie  market  is  steady  and  firm.  Plenty  of 
thin  and  medium  cattle,  both  cows  and 
steers,  are  to  be  had  and  the  market 
for  them  is  dull  and  weak. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Loa  Angeles — 

Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs  $9.00@12.00 

Prime  cows  and   heifers   8.001ft,1  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   7.00®  7.60 

Canncrs,   per  cwt   B.5o(tj/  0.00 

Calves,   per  cwt   8.50® If  00 

HOGS  While  the  run  of  hoes  to  mar- 
ket the  past  week  was  hardly  so  good 
as  the  week  before,  the  supply  was  fair 
and  the  quality  of  offerings  yery  good. 
Killers  were  all  In  the  market  and 
wanted  supplies  and  lightweights  brought 
more  money. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy,  averaging  275@30O  His.  .$]4.00iff>l.".00 

Mixed,   225(3>275  lbs..'   15.00®  15.50 

Light.    175W220   lbs   15.50@16.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40 
lbs.  and  stags  40  per  cent 

SHEEP,  The  market  the  past  week  was 
much  the  siime  as  the  week  before.  Kill- 
ers still  have  to  reach  out  to  eet  what, 
they  want,  California,  Nevada  and  Idaho 
all  being  drawn  on  for  supplies.  Prices 
steady  and  choice  lots  tirm. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Loa  Angeles — 

Prime  wethers   $9.00@10.00 

Prime  ewe»   ,   8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings    P.50@10.50 

Lambi   15.00®  16  00 


Portland,   Ore..   December  3,  1918. 

CATTLE — Lower ;  receipts.  140.  Steers, 
prime.  $11.50012.00;  good  to  choice. 
$10.50@11.50:  medium  to  good,  $9.50® 
10.50;  fair  to  medium.  $8.0009.00;  com- 
mon to  fair,  $5.500  7  50.  Cows  and  heif- 
ers, choice,  $7.750  8.00:  medium  to  good, 
$fi.OO07.OO:  fair  to  medium,  $5.00@6.00; 
ennners,  $3.0004.00.  Bulls.  $5.0007.00. 
Calves.  $9.00012.00.  Stockers  and  feed- 
ers. $6.0009.00. 

HOGS— Lower;  receipts,  380.  Prime 
mixed.  $16.60016.75:  medium  mixed, 
$16.50016.60:  rough  heavies.  $14.60014.75; 
pics.  $14.00015.00:  bulk,  $16.75. 

SHEEP— Steady :  no  receipts.  Prime 
lambs.  $12.00013.00;  fair  to  medium.  $9.00 
011.00:  yearlings,  $10.00011.00;  wethers, 
$9.00010.00:    ewes.  $8.OO@8.O0. 


WEEKLY    BUTTER  AVERAGES. 

Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 

Week              San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending               1917     1A1X  19U  1B18 

Jan.         2            34.50    50.40  35.25  50.16 

9  39.41    51.08  36  90  50.00 

"         1«  35.83    ffe.33  37.00  50.50 

"         23  36.91    52.50  35.00  52.00 

"         30  38.48    53  00  38.87  51.83 

Feb.         6            40.00    50.80  41.19  49.66 

»         13            39.70    52.00  39.00  48.00 

"         20            36.00    51.41  37.00  48.00 

27            37.00    51.30  36.00  49.33 

March      6           35.50    50.66  34  50  50.00 

13            33.50    51.16  33.00  49.50 

"         20  33.25    47.83  33.00  47.00 

27           36.00   46.30  33.00  43.30 


Take  the  Time  to  Read 

"I  don't  have  any  time  to  read  nowadays.  You  see  labor  is  so 
scarce  and  I  have  to  work  so  hard  that  I'm  all  in  when  I  get  through 
at  night,  so  I  go  right  to  bed." 

That's  the  excuse  some  farmers  give  for  not  keeping  up  on  their 
reading,  but  can  they  really  afford  to  deny  themselves  this  help? 
Lets  see.  A  cow  tester  had  28  members  in  his  association  14  of 
whom  read  farm  papers.  The  net  profit  per  cow  in  the  herds  of  the 
latter  w#s  $33.40.  In  the  herds  whose  owners  did  not  read  farm 
papers  it  was  only  $21.46 — a  difference  of  $11.94.  Figuring  on  a  herd 
of  30  cows,  this  would  make  a  difference  of  $35S.20  per  year  Pretty 
good  returns  on  an  investment  of  $1  per  year  and  just  a  few  minutes' 
time  each  day. 

It  works  out  the  same  along  all  lines  of  farming,  and  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  the  man  who  won't  read  is  too  shortsighted  to  succeed 
No  man  is  too  busy  to  study  the  methods  by  which  others  have  made- 
progress;  in  fact,  the  most  successful  men  are  the  ones  who  are  doing 
this  very  thing. 

Read  every  page  of  this  issue  and  see  how  many  plans  can  be 
adapted  to  your  needs.  Then  figure  how  much  you  can  make  or  save 
by  putting  the  suggestions  into  practice. 

Suppose  we  charged  a  dollar  for  this  one  issue  instead  of  a  full  year. 
Wouldn't  it  be  about  100  per  cent  too  low?  Think  it  over  after  you've 
digested  every  page. 


April       3  37.91  43.16 

10  39.33  39.25 

17  39.58  39.00 

24            35.56  40.50 

Mav         1  33.08  40.83 

8  34.05  40.66 

15  35.50  40.46 

22            36.30  44.33 

29  36.60  42.30 

June        5  36.30  43.90 

12            36.50  44.92 

19            36.00  46.50 

26            35.06  47.42 

July         3            35.06  48.08 

10  36.41  48.90 

17            37.83  50.83 

24            40.25  52.66 

31  42.82  52.16 

August    7.'  43.00  52.16 

14           11.60  51.66 

21  41.50  52.25 

28  41.91  53.00 

Sept.        4  42.10  53.00 

11  42.00  54.90 

18  15.00  57.80 

25  15.00  61.33 

October   2           44.90  64.75 

9             44.00  64.50 

16  46.25  62.50 

23            45.41  61.75 

30  43.50  60.50 

Nov.        6  41.41  59.60 

13  40.8:t  60.00 

"          20  40.8:1  (11.00 

27  40.83  61.60 

Dec          4  J  1.70  62.60 
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12            31.16  41.00  33.00 

19  31.41  43.33  33.10 

26            30.16  44.32  32.16 

July         3            31.90  44.91  34.25 

10  33.50  48.30  36.00 

17            33.66  47.66  34.41 

24             35.25  47.91  36  91 

31  38.00  48.83  40.16 

August    7            42.58  49.50  37.08 

14  41.41  52.08  42.25 

21  43.33  56.33  42.25 

28            53.50  59.20  43.50 

Sept.        4            43.80  62  40  43.58 

11  45.08  63.70  44.91 

18            47.83  61.30  47.83 

25            47.58  60.17  49.50 

October   2            47.00  65.42  50.83 

9            47.10  65.08  51.50 

16......  52.59  71.30  54.59 

23            54.83  78.88  56.16 

30  56.16  86.41       ,  58.0« 

Nov.        6            57.41  87.90  57.8« 

13             56.25  86.00  55.16 

20  56.25  .77.25  54.36 

27           56.52  79.80  S5.16 

Pec.         4  52.70  82.00  52.16 


33.75 
33.00 
39.08 
41.75 
45.00 
45.50 
45  16 
46.56 
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48.00 
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56.33 
58.67 
59.00 
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60.00 
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70.33 
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78.00 
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WEEKLY    EGG  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  dozvn  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Loo  Angeles 

Ending                1917  1918  1917  1918 

.Ian           2  38.10  52.S0  37.00  48.16 

9  37.91  60.91  38.16  50.66 

16           41.83  65.66  40.83  55.00 

23            32.50  05.66  33.12  58.00 

30            32.08  61.25  33.02  54.00 

Feb.        6  34.99  58.50  34.70  51.66 

13             33.30  44.40  31.66  44.83 

20           33.01  44.75  30.75  40.83 

27            29.00  42.40  27.66  39.58 

March      6  24.75  36.83  24.9]  35.00 

13  25.96  37.91  26.08  38.00 

20  25.66  40.66  25.91  39.63 

27            27.16  39.50  28.00  40.00 

April       3            28.58  38.91  29.25  38.33 

10  29.66  37.58  30  41  36.33 

If  32.33  39.16  32  08  36.83 

24           32.91  40.50  32.83  39.66 

Mav          1  32.00  41.66  31.83  39.33 

8             33.75  40.08  32.00  37.00 

15             34.20  39.16  32.50  38.83 

22  33.40  40.50  34  00  39.00 

29             33.R0  38.66  33.50  37.41 

.Tun  a        5             33.20  40.S0  34.66  3.8.83 


The  failure  of  the  regular  mon- 
soon in  India,  with  the  delay  in  the 
advance  of  winter  rains,  is  causing 
anxiety  as  to  the  crop  outlook. 


TRAP  FURS 

ilkMAKE  BIG  MONEY 


Free  illustrated  book  Ms  how  % 

BIG  DEMAND  IN  DENVER  | 


for  all  your  western  raw  furs- 
Coyotes*  Skunk1.,  Musfcrats, 
Wildcats  bring  birr  money  here. 
Denver  closest  and  best  market 
on  earth  for  Western  Trappers 
and  Fur  Shippers.  STEPHENS 
of  Denver  is  the  larg-est  exclusive 
bnycr  of  Western  Raw  Furs  in  the  world 
•  -charges  no  commission—saves  you 
60c  to  $10  on  e\nreas  or  parr-el  post,  and 
get  your  money  back  2  to  10  days  Quicker. 
Every  shipmrrr.t  personally  crradeU  and 
priced  by  a  member  of  the  firm. 


Traps  at  Factory  Prices 

STEPHENS  sells  traps,  animal  baits 
and  all  trappers'  supplies  at  rock 
bottom  prices.    Write  today 
for  Big  Illustrated  Trap  Catalog;, 
Trapoors'  Guide,  Fur  Price  Li  t 
and  Shipping  Tags  — ALL  FREE-' 
E.  A.  STEPHENS  &  CO. 
172  Stephens  Bids;. 
Denver,  Colorado,  L>.  S.  A. 


WANTED 

50,000  HEAD  DRESSED  TURKEYS 

47  CENTS  PER  POUND 
Dressed  Turkeys 

W.   C.   PRICE  A   CO.      PHONE  KEARNY    I . ">!>!>.      MI-iMS   (LAY   ST..   SAN  FRANCISCO. 

We  have  just  sold  DRESSKD  TURKEYS  lor  several  of  our  shippers  at  the  highest 
price  Turkeys  ever  sold  for  iu  the  State  of  California,  namely,  47  cents  per  pound. 
If  you  have  any  large,  fat,  young  or  old  TURKEYS,  we  would  advise  you  to  dress 
them  nicely  and  ship  them  to  us  by  express,  or  express  them  alive  to  us  IMME- 
DIATELY. We  shall  require  the  above  number  of  TURKEYS  to  supply  our  trade 
with  between  now  and  Christmas,  so  commence  now.  and  get  your  TURKEYS  and 
CHICKENS  «n  the  be9t  condition  possible,   and  ship   them   to   the  old   reliable-  tirm 


Use  Wells 


W-  C.  PRICE  «Sr  CO. 

Fargo  &  Co.  taps.     DoVi't  fail  to  mark  our  name  on  each  tag. 


HONF.Y.  (iKAIN,  UUOOM  CORN.  CRKK.N  DKIKI)  KRI  IT.    \M>  GENERAL 
PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Established  over  forty  years  in  San  Francisco. 
CONSIGNMENTS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  Highest  market  prices  and 
immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Produce  handled  on  consignment  or  bought  out 
right  for  spot  cash.  Send  us  samples  of  any  produce  yon  have  for  sale,  sta'inc 
quantity  and  price.  Any  parties  making  us  shipments  of  Dressed  or  Live  TURKEYS 
or  Wool  are  at  liberty  to  draw  on  us  as  an  advance  upon  their  shipments  -5e  per 
pound  and  we  will  remit  the  balance  of  their  money  immediately  after  receiving  your 
shipment.   '  


We  make  a  specialty  of  handling  wool  on  consignment.  Would  advl*e  you  to 
ship  us  ull  you  have  on  hand  Immediately. 


640 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


December  7,  1918 


we    Manufnrture   Levelers   for   Any   Power   From   6   Horse*   to   m    7B   H.    r  Trartn 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 


of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  touch  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now 
being  ueed  with  utmost  lucres*  by  a  (Treat  many  rancher*,  large  and  small — also  by 
contractors— saving  their  owners  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE  SEND  THEM  ON  THREE  DATS'  TRIAL. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one.  as  a  simple  twist  of  ths  wrist 
raise*  and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require 

TOC  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalor.  J-600.  which  i*  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Device*  and  machine*  for  moving  the  earth. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Manufacturers  ef 


»nr»  Pop  Almond  Holler  and  Separator,  S  sizes;  Meflarvin  Fruit  and  Olive  Graders, 
»bj  also;  Srhandoney  A  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  slse;  Diamond  Special  Har- 
row.. Raker  Clips,  Clevises;  and  Srhmel*er  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks.  We  ssll 
the  Martin  nitrher  and  Grader. 
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igHTensionMagrietos  areRoiected 
PowderRneDustOil  and^ier 

FN  many  localities  tractor  manufacturers  find  it  necessary  to 
equip  their  tractors  with  "periscope"  air  intakes  which 
reach  up  above  the  cloud  of  fine  dust.  But  the  Magneto 
must  be  mounted  on  the  engine  and  give  satisfactory  service 
under  these  same  conditions.  This  is  one  feature  that  has 
made  the  K-W  Magnetos  the  standard  on  tractor  work. 

">These  tractor  manufacturers  don't  worry  about  dusf 
getting  into  a  K-W  Magneto.,  They  know  its  working  parts 
are  protected  against  even  the  finest  Alkaline  dust,  and  oil 
and  water  can't  reach  its  internal  parts  and  give  trouble. 

The  protection  of  all  working  parts  is  only  one  feature  of 
K-W  Magnetos.  K-W  users  get  quick  and  easy  starting 
without  troublesome  batteries  or  coils *  more  power  out  of  the 
same  fuel,  and  continuous,  reliable,  no-trouble  ignition. 

If  you  are  not  using  K-W  Ignition  now,  write  us  and  let 
us  show  you  how  a  K-W  Magneto  will  cut  your  fuel  bills  and 
free  you  from  ignition  troubles,  regardless 
of  the  weather  or  working  conditions. 

Insist  that  your  new  tractor  be  K-W 
equipped.  Forty  tractor  manufac- 
turers pay  more  for  K-W  Magnetos 
because  of  K-W  superiority.  Write  for 
list  of  K-W  equipped  tractors. 

ffflE(lfW)IGNiTI0N  cs> 

2889  CHESTER  AVE.  NO^ClEVEUHD.  OHIO.  U.S.A. 


Special  6  H.  P.  Tractor  for 
Orchards  and  Vineyards 

— Send  for  Free  Book  About  It 

Hundreds  of  growers  have  saved  thousands  of  dollars 
through  the  careful  purchase  of  this  small  tractor  especially 
designed  to  do  special  orchard  mid  vineyard  work.  You 
can  do  the  same. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  the  "TrackPULL  Bixifc" 
which  explains  these  special  needs  in  detail  and  tells  how 
the  Improved  1919  Model  Bean  TrackPULL  Tracer 
meets  them. 

Don't  buy  any  tractor  built  for  general  use  on  farms,  no  matter 
how  well  known  the  maker  is,  until  you  are  sure  it  meets  your 
special  orchard  or  •vineyard  needs.  '  • 

The  Bean  TrackPt'LL  is  built  by  men  who  have  studied  these 
needs  for  3+  years  and  have  built  machines  to  meet  them. 

These  Vital  Requirements 

Your  small  tractor  should  turn  just  like  a  team,  but  with  more 
all  the  way  around  inside  a  ten-  accuracy  and-  efficiency  than  a 
foot  circle  with  the  tools  deep  'call- 
in  the  soil  with  full  power,  the  These  are  thing*  that  the  Beats 
same  as  on  the  straight-away.  TrackPULL  Tractor  does.  And 
¥i  ■     ij      I,               j   »  12-vear-old  bovs  handle  it  with 
It  should  pull  easilv  and  steer  >    .                        ,  , 
.,           r         .  J     ,        .  perfect  ease.   Let  vour  bovs  han- 
eas.lv  no  matter  how   far  of  d)e   a    machine    |ike-  ,his  aad 

center  you  may  hitch  the  tools.  ,hey  ll  be  glad  to  stay  on  the 
It  should  "gee,"  "haw"  and  turn  place. 


BEAN 

TrackPULL  Tractor 


Mail  Coupon  Now 

Cut  out  ami  mail  the  coupon  be- 
low and  learn  all  about  this  *|>ecial 
tractor.  The  book  we  send  de- 
scribes tbc  patented  single  track 
feature  which  is  responsible  for  the 
Bean's  unusual  action. 

This  patent  does  away  with  pivot- 
ing and  turning  which  over  strains 
one  side  of  a  tractor.  It  permits  full 
fiotcer  on  all  turns  and  straight  and 


Special  Bean  TrackPULL 
Improvements  for  1919 
nade  in  Motor,  Track  Rollers, 
Drive  Sprocket.  Bearing*  and 
Rear  Wbeeli.  Ther 
add  great  reliability 
"to  the  other 
features  of 
the  Beat) 


easy  driving  when  the  tool*  »rc 
hitchefl  far  off  center. 

W  hen  men  have  spent  .1*  jriarj 
studying  orchard  and  vineyard  m.. 
chinery  needs,  they,  cm  bitild  th.- 
best  tractor  for  such  need*  llon't 
buy  any  tractor  until  you  know  in 
detail  the  kind  of  tractor  these  men 
have  made. 

Send  the  coupon  now  before  you 
forget  it.  and  get  this  frrc  bwk  by 
next  mail. 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  144  W.  Julian  .ii..ain  jo^.Cal. 
IS!  N.  Ixm  Angeles  It.,  Dept.-A.ts-  L»  A»*elas.  Csl. 
Send  lue  raising  and  full  Information  "lOaoirt  obligation  j 

un  my  part. 


81  rtel  ,  at- ;  J1-iT  :ig|l 

City  ^juJbs^ij'-f<>  «*<T  (SB'  —  — —  ' 

County   '»-..  state—  .-  .  ■  «■» 

No.  of  At-re*  Klinl  of  crop*  grown 
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Hay  Eaters  Increased  Faster  Than  Kay 

"Hey"  there,  Pacific  Rural  Press!  What's  the  hay  market?  What  are  the 
prospects  for  moving  the  present  crop?    What  are  prospects  for  the  next  crops? 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  K.  E.  Hodges.] 


10R  THE  nation  as  a  whole,  a  greatly  increased  hay  eating 
population  has  a  greatly  decreased  amount  of  hay  to  eat. 
As  the  hay  crops  of  the  previous  two  or  three  years  were 
eaten  up  clean,  with  practically  no  carryover,  .  it  seems 
apparent  that  the.  increased  amount  of  livestock  will  eat  all 
of  the  hay  crop  and  a  good  bit  of  substitutes  besides.  By  the  so-called 
"law"  of  supply  and  demand,  the  high  prices  hay  producers  have  been 
enjoying  were  justified  and  are  likely  to  continue,  especially  on  alfalfa, 
with  no  great  variation.  For  the  Southwestern  States,  Arizona,  Nevada, 
and  California,  whose  livestock  must  furnish  the  market  for  practically 
all  of  their  own  hay,  the  hay  crop  of  1918  is  much  more  greatly 
decreased  than  the  hay 
eaters,  and  there  is 
strong  evidence  that 
an  increase  of  alfalfa 
hay  eaters  is  already 
on  the  boom  ready  to 
compete  for  the  re- 
duced crop.  The  mar- 
ket here  was  practic- 
ally bare  when  the 
new  crop  came  on,  so 
there  is  no  carryover 
to  weaken  the  market; 
and  shipping  condi- 
tions are  such  that  if 
the  entire  country 
were  not  in  a  similar 
condition  we  could 
still  scarcely  hope  to 
bring  in  hay  from 
other  States  or  coun- 
tries. 

From  the  detailed 
facts  as  stated  below, 
it  would  seem  reason- 
able to  conclude  that 
hay  prices  need  not  go 
down.  I(t  seems  safe 
to  believe  that  a  de- 
mand will  develop  for 
the  entire  production 
at  present  or  higher 
prices. 

Livestock  and  Hay  of 
United  States. 

Horses,  mules,  dairy 
cattle  and  beef  cattle 
on  the  farms  of  the 
United  States  have  all 
increased  steadily  in 
number  since  1914  and 
are  all  greater  at  the 
end  of  1918  than  the 
average  during  the 
five  years  1910-1914, 
as  reported  recently  by 
the  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  For  the  actual  number  we  refer  to  our  livestock 
columns  of  current  dates. 

The  total  crop  of  all  kinds  of  hay  in  the  United  States  was  much  less 
in  1918  than  in  1917  or  1916.  For  1918  It  was  about  86,254,000  tons. 
This  was  as  much  less  than  the  1917  crop  as  the  entire  production  of 
California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  Arizona. 

But  while  hay  is  fairly  "fluid"  in  normal  times,  and  has  been  shipped 
by  boat  and  by  rail  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  even  to  Europe  and 
the  Philippines,  the  past  y.ear's  shortage  of  cars  and  boats  has  taught 
us  not  to  expect  to  base  our  own  market  prices  to  any  great  extent  on 


the  possibility  of  either  importing  or  exporting  hay  from  the  Southwest- 
ern States  to  maintain  an  equilibrium.  Average  exports  of  hay  from  the 
United  States  during  the  past  five  years  have  been  less  than  100,000  tons, 
according  to  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Imports 
have  not  quite  balanced  the  exports.  One  hundred  thousand  tons  would 
not  affect  market  prices  on  86,000,000  tons  anyway.  Our  exports  have  a 
good  chance  of  increasing  largely  when  our  greatly  increased  merchant 
marine  gets  over  its  big  job  of  carrying  human  food.  The  California 
Alfalfa  Growers'  Association  is  rightly  expecting  to  work  up  a  big 
export  business  in  alfalfa  meal  in  the  future;  but  can  we  hope  for  ship- 
ping conditions  to  change  soon  enough  to  move  our  present  hay  crop? 

Depend  On  Our  Own 
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Increasing  Interest  in  dairy  cattle  In  alfalfa  producing   districts  may  increasingly  reduce  the  expense  of  baling  and 
transporting  bulky  hay,  but  this  fall  rains  hare  shown  a  need  of  better  stacks  than  are  common. 


Hay  Eaters. 
It  looks  to  the 
writer  as  if  the  South- 
western States  would 
have  to  depend  on  our 
own  hay  eaters  to  fur- 
nish the  market  for 
practically  all  of  our 
crop.  Therefore,  we 
can  study  our  situa- 
tion safely  and  prin- 
cipally from  the  local 
standpoint.  This  will 
have  to  be  done  first 
by  looking  at  condi- 
tions up  to  January  1, 
1918,  for  which  we 
have  the  local  figures, 
and  then  consider  the 
changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  1918. 

The  1917  hay  crop 
of  these  three  States 
combined  was  6,336,- 
000  tons,  6  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1916. 
Now  note  that  hay 
eaters  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  hay. 
For  all  three  States 
combined,  the  milk 
cows  on  January  1, 
1918,  totaled  712,000, 
following  a  steady  and 
rather  rapid  increase 
during  the  past  four 
years.  Other  cattle  to- 
taled 3,255,000  follow- 
ing the  same  sort  of 
an  increase.  Horses 
in  the  three  States 
totaled  678,000.  This 
was  eight  thousand 
more  than  the  year 
previous,  which  was 
"  the  lovr  mark  follow- 

ing a  steady  decrease  during  the  three  years  preceding.  Mules  totaled 
78,000,  which  was  less  than  during  the  previous  three  years.  Cattle 
on  January  1,  1918,  represented  an  increase  of  more  than  8  per  cent. 
Draft  stock  increased  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  over  the  year  previous,  but 
"was  far  less  than  January  1.  1916,  and  still  less  than  in  1915,  indicating 
that  draft  stock  has  a  general  tendency  to  decline. 

The  1918  Season. 

For  a  survey  of  1918  up  to  date  we  do  not  have  figures  for  Arizona 
and  Nevada,  but  we  feel  that  California  conditions  will  fairly  represent 
(Continued  on  page  652.) 
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EDITORIALS 


JOURNALISTIC  REFORM. 

EVBRYTHING  is  being  reformed  nowadays  and 
it  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  for  read- 
ers to  give  publishers  their  ideas  of  possible 
and  desirable  improvement  in  the  journals  they 
pay  their  money  for.  As  President  Wilson  is  on 
the  ocean  and  cannot  conveniently  arraign  us 
before  any  of  his  "war  boards"  for  treasonable 
shifting  our  eyes  from  the  dawning  glories  of  his 
league  of  nations,  we  can  safely  take  a  couple  of 
winks  at  the  work  we  are  trying  to  do  to-  make 
our  farming  constituency  more  contented  and 
efficient  in  the  industry  which  they  are  pursuing 
under  conditions  whieh  involve  greater  risks  and 
difficulties  than  American  farmers  were  ever  before 
called  upon  to  face  and  overcome.  Our  desire  in 
this  publication  is  to  encourage  them  by  spiritual 
tonics  to  rtore  resolute  carrying  of  their  burdens 
and  at  the  same  time  to  show  them  how  they  can 
lessen  risks  and  lighten  burdens  by  pursuing  bet- 
ter policies  and  possessing  themselves  of  better 
agencies  and  materials,  in  the  pursuit  of  profitable 
production.  It  is  unquestionably  in  this  way 
that  farming  must  be  improved  to  secure  for  farm- 
ers the  social,  financial  and  economic  standing  to 
which  they  are  entitled  and  which,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  other  people  as  well  as  for  themselves, 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  occupy.  It  ia  to  such 
attainment  that  we  desire  to  contribute  to  the 
extent  of  our  ability  and  opportunity. 

i  jt 

UNDER  A  BARRAGE. 

DURING  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  been 
under  a  heavy  shower  of  comment  upon  the 
contents  of  this  journal  because  the  pub- 
lisher  in  sending  out   requests  for  renewal  of 
subscriptions  inserted  this  suggestion: 

On  the  back  of  this  blank  we  welcome  your 
•rriticisms  and  suggestions;  also  requests  for  special 
articles  that  will  be  helpful  to  you. 

It  was  a  very  fortunate  idea  to  arrange  this 
referendum  to  readers  and  there  has  been  a  very 
frank  and  free  response.  Most  of  the  stiells  which 
have  fallen  have  been  filled  with  honey,  which 
plastered  down  our  artistically  flowing  locks  and 
piled  our  soul  with  conceit,  but  of  such  it  is  need- 
less to  speak,  for  once  in  awhile  there  has  come 
one  laden  with  dynamite  which  has  blown  off  the 
honey  and  the  hair  with  it  and  has  purged  our 
soul  of  all  pride.    Such  a  one  is  this: 

Although  possibly  not  qualified  to  criticise,  I 
think  that  some  of  your  articles  are  too  much  on 
the  rambling  order.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
editorials:  too  much  "glorious  sunshine"  and 
"beautiful  showers"!  Bring  them  more  directly 
to  the  point.  The  farmers  of  today  are  not  a 
bunch  of  children! — A.  B.  C.  Marysville. 

Concerning  the  rambling  length  of  the  edi- 
torials, we  must  say  that  we  are  not  to  blame. 
The  publisher  got  the  crazy  idea  some  time  ago 
that  readers  'liked  them  and  so  he  reduced  the 
size  of  the.  type  so  he  could  give  nearly  twice  as 
much  for  the  money — which  is  an  ideal  publish- 
er's ambition.  There  would  be  a  page  full  of  edi- 
torials any  way,  according  to  ancient  models  of  a 
respectable  journal's  make-up,  and  those  who  liked 
editorials  would  get  more  of  them  and  those  who 
did  not  like  them  had  only  the  one  page  to  skip — 


just  as  they  always  have  done  since  Pharaoh  made 
Joseph  food  administrator  and  started  the  Croco- 
dile to  get  the  Nile  farmers  to  grow  more  wheat 
to  win  the  war.  And  so  in  the  current  recrudes- 
cence of  Egyptian  policy  the  publisher  has  been 
pleased,  those  who  hate  editorials  have  not  been 
hurt  and  only  the  editor  has  suffered,  as  he  ought 
to  suffer  for  being  one.  If  A.  B.  C.  had  been 
brought  up  on  Long  Primer  and  found  himself  in 
his  old  age  required  to  stay  away  from  the  movies 
to  wrfte  the  full  of  a  page  of  eight-point,  we  have 
an  idea  he  would  ramble  some  and  might  even 
call  upon  sunshine  and  showers  to  cover  him! 
*  ,*  M 
THE  GLORIES  OF  OPTIMISM. 

FOR  FEAR  we  should  ramble  more  outrageously 
than  we  usually  do,  we  dare  not  let  ourselves 
go  in  defense  of  optimism,  which  our  critic 
evidently  arraigns  in  his  reference  to  sunshine 
and  showers.  Optimism  is  what  makes  life  worth 
living.  Optimism  in  the  soul  is  a  foretaste  of 
heaven.  Optimism  in  daily  life  is  the  only  sure 
defense  against  discouragement  and  defeat  in 
whatever  undertaking  is  entered  upon.  Optimism 
is  the  best  weapon  with  which  to  deliver  sharp 
strokes  at  injustice  and  wrong  and  to  defend  that 
which  is  fair  and  right.  It  is  optimism  which 
thrusts  sharp  points  between  the  joints  of  the 
armor  of  Beelzebub.  In  all  these  ways  optimism 
is  indispensable  in  editorial  writing,  which  is  the 
interpretation  of  current  fact  and  thought  into 
terms  of  immediate  and  concrete  significance  to 
whatever  constituency  is  addressed.  Optimism  is 
the  staff  of  life,  with  which  the  editorial  writer 
steps  forth  valiantly  upon  the  dreary  wilderness 
of  eight-point  type,  confident  that  "beautiful  show- 
ers" will  transfix  diamonds  upon  all  the  points 
and  "glorious  sunshine"  will  illumine  his  pathway 
with  their  coruscations.  And  if  it  were  possible 
to  fill  the  page  under  an  eclipse  of  optimism,  who 
could  endure  the  reading  of  it? 

On  the  other  hand,  our  critic  arraigns  us  for 
writing  as  if  for  children.  He  pays  us  a  grand 
tribute  of  praise  which  we  sincerely  wish  we  could 
deserve.  We  try  to  write  as  if  for  children,  for 
they  are  the  world's  optimists;  but  we  cannot 
accept  praise  for  attainment  which  we  do  not 
reach.  We  can  only  aim  at  such  approximation 
thereto  as  Is  within  our  grasp,  but  we  do  sincerely 
rejoice  in  that  measure  of  optimism  which  makes 
our  writing  offensive  and  unsatisfactory  to  the 
"cock-sure,"  the  "know-it-all"  and  the  "know-too- 
much-already,"  who  cannot  learn  by  suggestion 
and  indirection  and  who  refuse  all  challenges  to 
think  for  themselves — because  they  are  no  longer 
children!  If  we  could  successfully  write  for  chil- 
dren, we  surely  would  let  all  irredeemable  super- 
men go  to  their  disgraceful  deaths  unvexed  by 
word  of  ours.  For  all  proper  men  and  women  are 
children  and  remain  useful  to  the  world  because 
some  light  of  childhood's  optimism  is  still  agleam 
in  their  souls.  Youth  is  the  birth  of  optimism 
and  optimism  is  youth.  Remember  what  Bulwer 
said: 

Every  street  has  two  sides,  the  shady  side  and 
the  sunny.  When  two  men  shake  hands  and  part, 
mark  which  of  the  two  takes  the  sunny  side: 
he  will  be  the  younger  man  of  the  two! 

jt  jt 

THE  RAMBLING  OF  IT. 

BUT  THOUGH  we  defend  our  optimism  and 
though  we  choose  to  try  to  burn  problems 
into  the  thought  of  readers  with  a  sun- 
glass and  to  wash  away  the  ashes  of  fallacies  with 
showers,  even  though  this  process  requires  more 
space  even  in  eight-point  type  than  sententious 
and  d'ogmatic  comment  would  require,  an  entirely 
different  philosophy  underlies  out  requirement  of 
statements  of  adequate  length  from  our  associate 
writers  who  deal  with  what  are  called  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  agriculture.  To  our  notion  a  satis- 
factory announcement  of  an  agricultural  fact  is 
one  which  sets  forth  details  enough  to  enable  the 
reader  to  discern  the  relation  of  the  fact  to  his 
own  conditions  or  desires  or  to  appreciate  that  it 
has  none.  A  satisfactory  description  of  a  process 
or  method  must  go  farther  still.  It  must  not 
only  show  the  relations  which  the  fact  embodies, 
it  must  proceed  with  details  enough  to  enable  the 
reader  to  compare  the  method  or  process  with  his 
own,  if-  he  is  working  in  the  same  line,  and  to 
apply  it  to  his  own  operations  if  it  seems  to 
appeal  to  his  judgment  as  in  some  respects  a 


better  way  to  pursue  enterprise  or  production. 
Now,  if  a  man  reads  only  for  pastime  or 
for    somnolence,    such    careful    descriptions*  of 

method  and  serious  discussion  of  result*  may 
naturally  interrupt  the  flow  of  his  thoughtless 
running  over  of  words,  or  it  may  irritate  him  into 
vexation  which  will  banish  repose.  We  do  not 
try  to  cater  to  a  reader  who  resorts  to  the  printed 
word  for  pastime  or  for  sleep.  For  such  a  reader 
the  Farmers'  Almanac  of  fifty  years  ago  has  never 
been  improved  upon  and  we  shall  never  see  lti 
like  again.  We  aim  to  print  things  which  will 
keep  a  man  awake  by  laying  before  him  facts  of 
California  farming  which  are*  significant,  impres- 
sive and  progressive  and  will  carry  their  own  ex- 
hortation to  live  better,  work  better  and  die  richer 
than  he  -  otherwise  would.  This  is  the  purpose 
which  our  associate  writers  have  constantly  in 
mind  when  they  take  up  the  discussion  of  sub- 
jects in  the  particular  lines  of  which  they  have 
special  knowledge  and  understanding.  They  con- 
stantly endeavor  to  set  forth  not  only  things  which 
are  true  and  of  good  report  but  to  teach  the  reader 
how  to  do  the  things  by  setting  forth  method  and 
measurement  so  that  even  the  wayfaring  man,  if 
he  is  not  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein.  Our  judg- 
ment is  that  their  articles,  even  when  the  nature 
of  the  facts  and  details  of  method  require  some 
length  in  discussion,  are  well  planned,  systematic- 
ally pursued  and  definite  in  arrival  at  results 
which  practical  men  need  to  know  and  desire  to 
pursue  toward  fuller  success  in  the  operations  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  It  rests  wholly  with 
the  reader  to  skim  such  articles  if  he  only  desires 
general  facts  about  lines  which  he  is  not  definitely 
pursuing,  or  to  resolutely  dig  into  them  to  turn 
the  latest  special  knowledge  to  helpfulness  in  his 
daily  work.  It  is  therefore  not  our  design  to  fur- 
nish the  reader  a  weekly  scrap-book  of  yellow 
farming,  but' to  constitute  '  our  journal  an  ency- 
clopedia of  California  agricultural  practice  from 
which  the  purposeful  reader  can  safely  enter  the 
pathways  of  successful  experience  at  advanced 
points  and  not  be  obliged  to  start  at  the  beginning 
and  disprove  for  himself  all  the  original  notions 
which  are  always  watching  a  chance  to  exalt  the 
conceit  and  depress  the  purse  of  every  beginner 
who  is  fool  enough  to  think  that  knowledge  was 
born  with  him  and  is  destined  to  nestle  in  his 
coffin.  i*    J«  v* 

WHAT  THE  READER  CAN  DO  TO  HELP. 

THE  BEST  thing  the  reader  can  do  to  make 
this  journal  better  is  to  keep  on  criticising 
it.  We  shall  put  up  something  of  a  defense 
now  and  then,  but  that  is  simply  to  try  out  things 
and  give  other  readers  a  chance  to  see  a  fight. 
Now  that  the  great  war  is  over,  we  must  do  some- 
thing to  keep  up  our  fighting  spirit  or  the  an- 
archists will  walk  over  us.  Optimism  is  the  log- 
ical enemy  of  Bolshevikism.  When  the  publisher 
gives  you  a  chance  to  kick,  lay  hold  upon  it  and 
kick  with  both  feet.  If  our  present  brand  of 
optimism  cannot  stand  the  impact,  we  will  order 
some  other  kind.  And  another  thing  to  do  for 
Improvement  is  to  take  hold  with  us  in  the  edit- 
ing. Slam  as  much  as  you  like  and  then  send 
along  some  fact  or  method  or  any  kind  of  a  notion 
of  .yours  which  will  make  the  paper  better.  We 
do  not  need  crankism,  nor  visionism,  nor  "good 
things,"  social  or  economic.  We  cah  hatch  out 
ourselves  more  things  on  those  lines  than  the 
paper  ought  to  carry.  Our  notion  is  that  it'  will 
make  the  paper  better  to  have  more  advice  and 
information  on  farming  policies  and  practices  from 
those  who  have  demonstrated  them  by  their  own 
experience.  It  is  our  wish  to  set  forth  less  of  the 
academic  and  bureaucratic  aspects  of  farming  and 
more  of  wisdom  frem  men  and  women  who  are 
actually  doing  the  things  about  which  we  ask 
them  to  write  and  which  make  them  glad  or  sad 
by  the  results  attained.  This  journal  has  a  con- 
stituency of  something  like  thirty  thousand  fam- 
ilies which  are  made  prosperous  or  otherwise  by 
the  kind  of  farming  they  are  doing.  It  is  a  serious 
matter  to  enter  that  number  of  families  in  the 
capacity  of  industrial  doctor  and  furnish  informa- 
tion upon  which  possibly  a  hundred  thousand 
lives  are  more  or  less  influenced  and  directed.  This 
journal  has  been  actuated  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury with  an  earnest  desire  to  guide  aright  in 
efforts  for  profitable  production,  which  constitute 
our  special  scope  and  opportunity.  We  need  cor- 
rection of  all  statements  which  may  mislead,  elucl- 
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dation  of  all  that  may  be  obscure,  contribution  of 
every  fact  or  method  which  may  be  truer  or  bet- 
ter than  those  we  record.  We  would  like  to  have 
a  thousand  editors  scattered  throughout  the  State 
who  would  feel  a  certain  personal  responsibility 
in  keeping  this  journal  true  in  its  convictions, 
.correct  in  its  statements,  helpful  in  Its  advice 
and  acceptable  in  its  forms  of  utterance.  A  thou- 
sand editors  can  only  be  had  by  co-operation  with 
subscribers,  and  to  this'  source  we-  make  appeal. 
Can  we  not,  even  at  some  little  inconvenience  to 
themselves,  have  a  thousand  editorial  subscribers 
who  will  help  us  keep  this  journal  right  in  its 
leadership  and  worthy  of  California? 

ANOTHER  FARM  LABOR  CONFERENCE. 

WE  HAVE  received  courteous  invitation  to 
attend  a  "Second  Farm  Labor  Conference" 
to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Ferry  Building  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  December  18  and  19 — beginning  presum- 
ably at  10  a.  m.  on  the  first  day,  for  no  hour  of 
assembling  is  stated.  We  have  perhaps  been  in 
error  in  previous  comments  on  these  conferences 
in  assuming  that  they  were  intended  to  be  con- 
ferences of  farmers  on  farm  labor  and  therefore 
protesting  that  as  farmers  were  outvoted  ,by  non- 
farmers  there  seemed  to  be  little  reason  for  farm- 
ers to  pay  attention  to  them.  They  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  farmers'  meetings  and  therefore  our 
objections  to  the  voting  was  misplaced.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  meeting  for  next  week  is 
explicit  on  that  point,  as  follows: 

Since  farm  labor  problems  are  not  the  exclusive 
concern  of  farmers  but  co-ordinate  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  general  public,  and  further,  since  in 
attempting  to  obtain  remedies  a  test  of  possible 
opposition  is  valuable,  Snd  still  further,  since 
there  ar%  enough  organizations  operating  solely 
for  farmers'  interests,  therefore  the  committee 
considers  a  wise  course  to  be  the  one  resulting  in 
representation  of  all  interests — the  farmers,  work- 
ers, agencies  supplying  farm  labor,  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  Voting  on  resolutions  and  motions 
will  be  confined  to  accredited  representatives. 

It  is  not  stated  what  sort  of  organizations  are 
entitled  to  "accredit  representatives,  except  as  it 
may  be  implied  from  by  the  foregoing.  On  that 
basis  it  is  hard  to  see  how  anyone  claiming  to 
be  accredited  by  the  "general  public"  could  be 
prevented  from  voting.  To  this  there  can  probably 
be  no  reasonable  objection,  as  the  conference  does 
not  claim  to  represent  anybody,  in  particular,  and 
we  presume  we  may  cordially  invite  all  our  readers 
to  be  present. 

The  meeting  is  sponsored  by  a  good  executive 
committee,  viz.:  Frank  T.  Swett,  J.  P.  Dargetz 
and  R.  L.  Adams,  all  of  whom  are  well  known  to 
our  readers.  The  meetings  are  not  definitely 
programmed.  The  first  day  is  expected  to  be 
chiefly  given  to  reception  of  reports  on  labor  re- 
quirements and  estimates  of  prospective  labor 
supply  and  the  second  day  to  debating  whatever 
resolutions  are  submitted  by  those  who  attend. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  second  conference  will 
apparently  be  to  pass  upon  proposed  action  by  the 
incoming  Legislature.  It  will  be  a  good  chance 
to  get  wise  on  what  is  in  the  wind  in  the  way 
of  labor  regulation  and  even  though  there  are 
"enough  organizations  operating  solely  for  farm- 
ers' interests"  it  would  be  very  wise  to  have  as 
full  representation  of  farmers  as  possible,  even 
if  it  be  only  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  they 
will  probably  be  up  against  this  wi»ter. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

■  By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Fall  Name  and  Address. 


No  Jokes  on  Morning  Glory. 
To  the  Editor:  Your  reply,  "Morning  Glory 
from  a  Tenant's  Eye,"  in  your  issue  of  November 
30,  is  facetious  but  not  very  instructive.  Morn- 
ing glory  is  no  joke — that  is,  in  this  county.  Sup- 
pose one  has  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  the  pest  on 
an  otherwise  "clean"  ranch,  what  method  would 
you  advise  to  eradicate  it,  even  though  it  were 
necessary  to  lose  the  use  of  the  patch  for  a  num- 
ber of  years?  Would  this  not  be  better  than  try- 
ing ineffective  remedies  and  taking  chances  of 
having  the  weed  distributed  over  a  larger  terri- 
tory? In  other  words,  what  do  you  consider  the 
best  and  cheapest  means  of  absolute  eradication, 
entailing  the  shortest  period  of  loss  of  use  of  the 
land? — A.  S.  C,  Ventura  county. 


We  do  not  like  to  explain  our  facetise,  for  it 
either  reflects  on  the  perspicacity  thereof  or  it 
causes  us  to  lose  a  dollar  from  an  indignant  sub- 
scriber. Still  an  editor  has  sometimes  to  take 
desperate  chances.  We  made  no  joke  on  morning 
glory.  What  excited  us  was  the  fact  that  last 
summer,  when  there  was  a  chance  to  get  in  a 
good  fall's  work  on  morning  glory,  either  with 
a  weed  cutter  or  plant  poison,  we  gave  full  partic- 
ulars of  the  way  to  do  it  either  way.  Why,  then, 
after  the  plant  has  shot  its  seeds  and  fortified 
its  roots  for  the  campaign  of  1919  and  gone  into 
its  subterranean  winter  quarters,  wherever  frosts 
are  sharp,  should  we  be  asked  to  attack  it?  The 
joke  seemed  to  us  to  be  on  the  man  who  does  his 
farming  that  way,  and  it  has  always  been  almost 
a  standing  joke  among  land  owners  that  no  mat- 
ter how  clear  the  lease  might  be  about  keeping 
morning  glory  down,  most  tenants  become  glory- 
blind  after  the  leases  are  signed! 

It  is  not  now  a  good  time  to  kill  morning  glory, 
not  only  because  the  plant  is  dormant  in  most 
places  and  most  resistant  of  plant  poison,  but 
because  the  poisonous  substances  you  may  apply 
are  moat  likely  to  be  carriedfsby  water  movement 
in  the  soil  and  to  kill  whatever  plant  or  tree  they 
reach.  Next  spring  and  summer,  when  treatment 
will  be  most  effective  and  least  dangerous  (per- 
haps, although  weed  killers,  which  are  not  vapors, 
remain  dangerous  to  other  plants  for  a  long 
time),  we  will  return  to  the  subject  and  describe 
how  morning  glory  can  be  kept  down  without 
killing  the  land.  As  for  easy,  practicable  and 
permanent  eradication  of  the  plant,  even  with 
killing  the  land,  we  doubt  the  existence  of  it. 


Oranges  or  Eggs,  or  Both? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  orange  grove  of 
which  one  acre  is  very  hilly  and  hard  to  irrigate 
and  I  cannot  get  water  enough  into  the  ground 
for  the  trees  to  do  well,  as  it  slopes  both  ways. 
I  now  have  a  cover-crop  on  .it.  I  am  thinking  of 
plowing  it  about  February  and  putting  in  alfalfa, 
furrowing  it  out  the  same  as  for  the  cover-crop. 
Must  alfalfa  seed  be  worked  in  before  furrowing 
out?  The  soil  is  heavy  and  I  make  double  checks 
to  each  tree.  Can  I  cut  the  alfalfa  green  and  let 
it  lie  to  act  as  a  mulch  and  give  it  lots  of  water 
and  then  disk  it  well  in  the  spring.  Do  you  think 
the  trees  would  do  better?  Of  course,  I  could 
neither  cultivate  nor  plow  it.  I  want  to  turn  the 
place  into  a  chicken  ranch,  as  t  am  very  success- 
ful with  hens.  I  can  make  one  dollar  and  better 
on  each  hen  per  year  with  good  care.  What  do 
you  think  about  it? — Subscriber,  La  Verne,  Los 
Angeles  county. 

In  putting  in  alfalfa,  get  the  land  all  fixed  up 
to  distribute  the  water  and  work  the  surface  down 
fine  before  seeding.  Do  not  "work  the  seed  into 
the'  soil":  it  is  too  small  a  seed.  It  should  be 
covered '  with  only  a  light  raking  or  brushing. 
Test  your  grades  with  water  to  see  if  it  moves 
as  you  desire,  then  rake  lightly  and  sow  the  seed 
all  over  the  surface. 

As  your  orange  trees  on  the  crest  are  not  doing 
well  and  not  likely  to  do  well,  under  the  condi- 
tions you  describe,  you  do  not  risk  anything  by 
going  in  for  the  hens.  Which  you  are  reasonably 
sure  about.  Whether  the  orange  trees  will  do  bet- 
ter or  worse  than  they  do  now  when  they  have 
to  take  up  a  fight  with  the  alfalfa,  you  will  have 
to  determine  by  experience.  They  may  do  much 
better  when  they  grow  under  a 'good  mulch  and 
with  the  contributions  which  the  hens  will  make, 
than  they  can  on  the  sun-baked  clay  of  the  crest 
which  is  now  putting  them  on  the  blink.  We  do 
not  count  on  your  getting  much  alfalfa,  but  there 
may  be  plenty  for  hen  pasture  and  for  the  mulch. 
Neither  do  we  expect  you  will  get  very  big 
orange  trees,  but  they  may  serve  a  good  purpose 
as  parasols  for  the  hens.  We  like  your  propo- 
sition. You  ought  to  got  shekels  from  the  hens 
and  a  war  cross  from  your  neighbors  for  making 
a  pretty  green  hilltop  for  the  admiring  tourist. 


An  Edible  Nightshade. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
sample  of  berries  I  am  sending  you  and  Whether 
they  are  poisonous.  They  are  growing  quite  pro- 
fusely in  the  garden  among  the  grapes  and  dew- 
berries. We  used  to  make  fine  pies  of  them  in 
northwest  Iowa  and  they  called  them  "night- 
shade" there.  What  is  the  difference  in  appear- 
ance of  these  and  the  "dteadly  nightshade"? — 
A.  H.,  Modesto.  '  » 

Deadly  nightshade  (Atropa  belladonna)  is  a 
much  stouter  plant,  with  large  leaves,  having 
more  the  aspect  of  a  tobacco  plant  but  not  so 


Want  a  Good  Position? 

Are  you  free  to  travel?  Have  you  an  automobile? 
Are  you  convinced  that  the  Rural  Press  is  the  beet 
paper  of  its  kind  on  the  Coast  and  that  it  should  be 
in  every  farm  home? 

If  so,  we  have  a  eood  position  to  offer  you  in  our 
circulation  department.  Pleasant  work,  attending  to 
our  renewals  and  securing-  new  subscribers. 

Straierht  salary:  permanent  work,  with  advancement. 
Lack  of  experience  no  barrier.  If  you  are  a  live  wire, 
are  willing:  to  learn  and  want  to  make  more  money, 
let  us  tell  you  how  to  do  it.    Our  offer  is  a  liberal  one. 


large  in  leaf  and  stature.  Your  plant  is  small-leaved, 
slender  and  vine-like  in  its  growth.  What  you 
have  is  Solanum  nigrum,  or  one  of  the  varieties 
of  it,  of  which  there  are  several.  Its  common 
name  is  "garden  huckleberry."  In  parts  of  the 
country  where  fruit  is  shy  much  use  is  made  of 
berries,  as  your  Iowa  recollection  indicates.  Mr. 
Burbank  gave  some  attention  to  the  plant  years 
ago  and  one  of  his  varieties  was  widely  distrib- 
uted as  "wonder  berry."  We  never  had  much 
taste  for  "nightshade,"  deadly  or  otherwise,  and 
in  California,  where  so  much  better  pie  timber 
is  abundant,  we  should  count  it  as  a  weed — but 
that  perhaps  is  a  matter  of  taste. 


Running  Away  from  Bermuda, 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  ten-acre  Muscat  vine- 
yard two  years  old.  Bermuda  has  got  very  bad 
on  two  acres.  I  want  to  get  rid  of  the  Bermuda. 
Can  I  transplant  the  vines  from  the  Bermuda  to 
other  parts  of  vineyard?  If  so,  would  it  set  them 
back  one  year? — J.  L.,  Raisin  City. 

Yes:  for  a  year  at  least  because  any  fruit  that 
appears  next  year  should  be  cut  off  for  the  sake 
of  better  establishment  of  the  transplants,  which 
will  require  very  good  treatment  to  catch  up  with 
the  others  by  1920.  You  will  also  have  to  be  very 
careful  Indeed  or  you  will  transplant  the  Bermuda 
also.  If  root  pieces  an  inch  long  go  over,  you  will 
soon  have  Bermuda  all  over  the  place.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  come  through  all  right  with  what  you 
propose,  but  we  would  rather  fight  the  Bermuda 
where  it  is  among  the  vines  or  burn  the  vines  and 
let  alfalfa  fight  the  Bermuda.  Policies  are  in- 
volved over  which  there  may  be  much  reasonable 
disagreement  in  judgment. 


Apples  Needing  More  Time. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  several  apple  trees — of 
fine,  healthy  growth,  but  they  are  almost  barren 
of  fruit.  They  are  of  the  Pearmain  and  Newtown 
Pippin  variety.  For  two  years  past  little  if  any 
blossom  and  about  a  half  dozen  apples  on  each 
tree.  Fruit  seems  perfect  and  the  trees  in  the 
healthiest  condition.  Trees  are  about  five  or  six 
years  old,  coming  into  bearing-  two  years  ago. — 
F.  W.  M.,  Pozo. 

Your  trees  are  only  about  old  enough  to  begin 
bearing.  Their  indulgence  two  years  ago  was  just 
for  your  encouragement  and  to  demonstrate  to 
you  that  the  nurseryman  had  furnished  you  trees 
true  to  name.  As  you  have  taken  good  care  of 
them  and  induced  them  to  make  lots  of  wood 
growth,  they  are  prob"ably  waiting  to  give  you 
plenty  of  fruit  later.  Bearing  at  three  years  old 
is  frequent  with  apricots  and  peaches,  but  apples 
are  to  be  expected  to  be  slower  about  it. 


Pruning  Persimmons. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  three  acres  of  persim- 
mons in  good  bearing.  The  trees  seem  to  grow 
too  tall  in  the  center.  Should  they  be  cut  back? — 
C.  R.,  McFarland. 

Yes.  The  persimmon  is  not  usually  a  strong 
grower  after  it  begins  to  fruit  heavily,  but  it 
needs  to  be  kept  down  to  reasonable  upward  ex- 
tensipn  and  side  branches  should  not  be  allowed  to 
run  out  too  far  to  carry  the  fruit.  It  is  easy  to 
keep  a  persimmon  to  a  shapely,  serviceable  form 
and  whatever  cutting  is  needed  can  be  done  at  any 
time  after  the  leaves  fall — probably  at  other  times 
also, -as  the  necessity  appears — without  apprehen- 
sion of  injury  to  the  tree. 

California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Mural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  December  10,  1918: 

Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

>  *  A    I  "  V 

Stations —           Past  Seasonal  Normal  Data 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'm  'Min'm 

Eureka   2.86  10.46  11.98  60  3« 

Red  Blur   1.34  14.06  6.90  60  30 

Sacramento   1.40  7.17  4.62  60  34 

San  Francisco.  2.28  10.58  5.15  60  44'  ' 

San  Jose  76  -  9.61  3.91  68  30 

Fresno   1.36  3.75  2.44  72  34 

San  Luis  Obispo.. 1.58  7.05  4.10  76  42 

Los  Angeles   1.46  3.96  2.88  78  46 

San  Diego   92  3.51  1.69  72  30 
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Dean  Hunt  Brings  Lessons  from  the  Front 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 


THE  13th  day  of  Oc- 
tober I  stood  at  Hatten 
Chatel,  which  until  a 
ftw  days  before  had 
been  the  chief  lookout 
for  the  German  army  in 
the  St.  Mehiel  sector 
for  four  years,  and 
watched,  or  more  properly  listened, 
to  the  Americans  and  Germans 
pounding  each  other  with  their  big 
guns.  On  the  11th  day  of  November 
I  stood  on  Broadway  and  watched 
the  roof  go  off  New  York  and  lis- 
tened to  the  roar  of  a  peace  celebra- 
tion which  resounded  around  the 
world. 

Do  you  wonder  that,  after  viewing 
the  spectacle  of  the  war,  more  par- 
ticularly the  results  of  the  war  on 
the  British,  French  and  American 
fronts,  that  this  sudden  transforma- 
tion leaves  me  a  bit  dazed? 

One  day,  after  our  party  had  been 
examining  a  mine  crater,  150  fee.t 
across,  80  to  90  feet  deep  (it  was 
only  one  of  a  string  of  such  craters 
extending  along  what  in  1916  was 
the  German  front,  a  line  that  had 
been  taken  and  retaken  by  the  con- 
tending armies  three  times),  a  Brit- 
ish officer  said  quite  simply:  "This 
is  sacred  ground  to  us.  Most  of  our 
friends  were  killed  here."  He  had 
also  been  there,  a  fact  of  which  he 
made  no  mention.  This  whole  bat- 
tlefront  is  sacred  ground  to  every 
right-minded  man,  whether  he  was 
there  or  not.  To  talk  about  it  and 
especially  our  part  in  it,  of  which 
we  have  the  right  to  be  proud,  seems 
at  this  short  distance  from  the  event, 
like  sacrilege.  It  is  like  putting 
away  mourning  before  the  funeral 
is  over. 

Recognizing  the  heroism,  the  sac- 
rifices, and  the  great  power  of  re- 
.  sistance  displayed  by  our  allies 
through  four  long  weary,  wasting 
years,  and  never  forgetting  theirs 
was  the  major  part,  we  may  give 
silent  thanks  that  we  occupied  so 
honorable  position  in  the  final  vic- 
tory. 

A  DATE  PROPOSED  FOR  "VICTORY  DAY." 

Several  dates  have  been  proposed 
as  the  day  for  an  annual  celebra- 
tion. I  venture -to  suggest  that  the 
most  significant  date  of  all  the 
memorable  days  of  this  war  was 
July  18,  1918.  when  at  Chateau 
Thierry,  after  three  days  in  which 
hell  itself  .was  unleashed,  the  tide 
was  turned.  The  attitude  of  mind 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
France  changed  on  that  day.  The 
French  nation  Mt  it  had  been  de- 
livered. Without  letting  up  in  the 
slightest  degree  their  military  activ- 
ities, they  began  to  resume  their 
former  life.  It  was  not  so  much  any 
change  in  outward  action  as  it  was 
in  mental  attitude.  They  did  not 
reason  it.  They  did  not  give  voice 
to  it.  But  by  some  divine  gift  they 
silently  sensed  it.  The  future  of 
the  world  had  at  last  been  saved 
from  the  domination  of  a  nation 
whose  chief  tenet  is  that  to  show 
consideration  for  your  fellowman  is 
a  sign  of  weakness. 

We  now  celebrate  July  4th. 
France  celebrates  July  14th.  Here- 
after we  should  combine  to  celebrate 
July  18th,  that  final  date  when  the 
combined  armies  started  the  Hun 
back  to  a  place  whence  he  shall 
never  hereafter  be  a  menace  to  the 
world. 

•  We  are  not  after  vengeance.  But 
we  do  intend  that  our  children,  and 
our  children's  children,  shall  not  be 
made  to  suffer  the  cruelties  and  bar- 
barities that  have  been  practiced 
during  the  past  four  years. 

DUTIES  THAT  FOLLOW  VICTORY. 

My  chief  reason  for  beingf*graM- 
fled  with  this  recent  experience  is 
that*  it  has  given  me  a  fresh  body 
of  knowledge  with  which  I  may  hope 
to.  aid  you  carry  on  this  enterprise 
that  has  been  committed  to  our  care. 
Under  any  circumstances,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  farming  methods 
and  the  agricultural  policies  of  two 
great  nations  like  Great  Britain  and 


Dean  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  who  has  just  returned  to  the  University  of 
California  from  France  and  Great  Britain,  where  he  has  been  with  the 
Agricultural  Mission  appointed  by  Secretary  Houston,  met  the  staff  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  first  time  since  his  return  on  Tuesday 
evening,  December  3,  in  Hilgard  Hall,  at  the  University  of  California. 
There  was  a  very  large  impromptu  gathering  of  instructors  and  their 
wives,  and  a  most  enthusiastic  "welcome  home"  was  extended  to  the 
popular  agricultural  executive  of  the  University.  Accepting  a  pressing 
invitation  to  tell  them  of  his  recent  experiences,  Dean  Hunt  spoke  in- 
formally of  things  of  the  widest  interest,  ofwhich  we  prepare  an  outline 
for  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


France  would  be  the  opportunity  of  I 
a  lifetime.     But  to  do  so  virtually  I 
as  guests  of  these  nations  at 'a  time  I 
when  the  food  supply  was  almost  the  j 
most  significant  factor  in  determin-  | 
ing  the  future  history  of  the  world 
was  a  privilege  that  one  may  be 
pardoned   if  he  speaks  of  it  frith 
some  emotion. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

As  I  have  indicated,  however,  I 
am  at  the  moment  most  concerned 
about  the  future;  about  our  own 
future — that  future  which  you  have 
been  so  loyally  and  effectively  pro- 
moting. Ours  is  an  institution  with 
a  background.  A  most  worthy  back- 
ground it  is.  Let  us  be  thankful 
that  our  future  problems  are  not 
without  difficulties.     If  they  were 


into  any  discussion  of  these  prob- 
lems, but  rather  to  express  the  hope 
that  with  the  new  inspiration  which 
has  come  to  all  of  us,  we  may  re- 
turn to  the  study  of  our  basic  re- 
sponsibilities with  new  energy  and 
fresh  enlightenment. 

AGRICULTURAL  !  M  DS  OF  THE  ALLIES. 

It  is  the  general  consensus  of  opin- 
ion among  French  authorities  that 
they  will  need  in  1920,  and  perhaps 
for  one  or  two  years  thereafter, ,  to 
import  wheat',  frozen  meat,  'wool, 
farm  machinery  and  commercial  fer- 
tilizers in  greater  quantity  than  be- 
fore the  war.  Various  authorities 
discussed  the  following  seven  sta- 
ples as  probably  needed  by  Great 
Britain  in  1920  in  greater  quantity 
than    in    pre-war  times — namely, 


DEAN  THOMAS  F.  HUNT. 
■  j i  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  the  California  Experiment 
Station,  University  of  California. 


easy,  they  would  not  be  worthy  of 
our  effort. 

You  have  problems  of  research. 
You  have  problems  of  instruction. 
You  have  problems  of  leadership  in 
promoting  those  State,  national  and 
even  international  agricultural  poli- 
cies which  will  safeguard  both  the 
welfare  of  the  farm  home  and  the 
needs  of  mankind.  There  has  never 
.been  a  time  when  rtiese  two  factors 
have  been  so  interdependent  or  so 
world-wide  in  their  significance. 

As  you  will  remember,  just  prior 
to  the  declaration'  »f  war,  you  had 
put  in  motion  the  machinery  through 
which  you  proposed  to  re-examine 
the  methods  of  dealing  with  our  sev- 
eral activities.  It  is  not  my  purpose* 
on  this  informal  occasion  to  enter 


wheat,  meat,  sugar,  coffee,  feeding 
stuffs,  wool  and  cotton.  All  observers 
insist  upon  wheat  as  the  cheapest 
and  most  concentrated  import  food. 

Perhaps  the  most  immediate  steps 
to  be  taken  in  provisioning  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe,  is  to  provide  suitable 
shipping  space  for  frozen  and  chilled 
beef.  The  stocks  of  wheat  in  Eu- 
rope are  ample  for  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  allies!*  Now  that  the 
war  is  over,  there  should  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  replenishing  these  stocks 
from  North  and  South  America  and 
Australia  in  ample  time  to  meet  all 
needs.  The  distribution  of  meat  and 
meat  products,  which  has  became  a 
world-wide  problem,  is  one  of  fun- 
damental and  lasting  importance  to 
the  American  farmer. 


WEATHER  CHIEF  FACTOR  IN  FARMING. 

The  weather  is  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  the  food  supply  of  the 
world.  Sufficient  attention  has  not 
been  paid  to  this  factor.  No  one 
would  maintain  that  the  conditions 
were  favorable  throughout  the 
world  for  the  production  of  wheat 
in  1915  from  the  standpoint  of  la- 
bor. And  yet  there  was  gathered 
the  greatest  harvest  that  has  ever 
been  obtained.  This  result  was  se- 
cured notwithstanding  Australia  had 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  seasons 
in  her  history.  North  America  pro- 
duced in  "1917  at  least  550,000,000 
bushels  less  wheat  than  in  1915. 
Although  without  any  doubt  just  as 
extensive  effort  was  made  to  produce 
it.  In  other  words,  weather  condi- 
tions caused  a  drop  in  production 
equal  to  over  one-eighth  of  the  total 
world's  supply  of  wheat. 

No  one  can  determine  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  how  many  years 
it  will  take  to  reach  the  normal  bal- 
ance of  food  supply,  because  no  one 
knows  what  the  weather  is  going  to 
be.  Two  unusually  abundant  crops 
of  wheat  in  succession  might  fill  the 
granaries  of  the  world.  Three  lean 
seasons  may  continue  the  food  short- 
age for  five  years.  The  greatest  dan- 
gers to  be  anticipated,  however,  are: 

1.  Difficulties  of  transportation 
and  trade,  and 

2.  Inability  of  Individuals 
through  disturbed  conditions  to  em- 
ploy their  time  to  economic, advan- 
tage. The  former  may  cause  local 
shortage  of  food.  The  latter  an 
inability  to  purchase  it.  Among  our 
allies  there  is  a  real  shortage  of 
sugar  and  of  fruit,  the  former  for 
well-known  reasons,  the  latter  on 
account  of  a  disastrous  fruit  season. 
One  season  may  be  sufficient  to  bring 
the  supply  of  fruit  back  to  normal, 
but  only  a  very  unusual  set  of  cir- 
cumstances can*bring  the  supply  of 
sugar  up  to  normal  within  the  next 
two  years.  Restrictions  in  the  use  of 
other  articles  of  food  in  the  allied 
countries  at  the  close  of  the  war 
were  not  due  so  much  to  a  shortage 
in  the'supply  as  to  a  lack  of  trans- 
portation or  to  a  fear  of  future 
shortage. 

SAVE  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

Every  one  should  continue  to  econ- 
omize in  all  reasonable  channels.  It 
is  the  way  to  pay  for  this  victorious 
war  promptly  without  undue  distress. 
It  is  the  way  to  make  the  victory 
doubly  victorious.  Otherwise  Germany 
may  yet  win  an  economic  victory. 
Economy  in  clothing,  housing  and 
certain  forms  of  recreation  are  more 
important  than  economy  in  food  con- 
sumption because  it  is  not  possible 
to  save  to  the  same  extent  upon  the 
latter.  It  does  not  matter  much  what 
a  person  past  middle  age  eats,  so 
long  as  he  doe6  not  eat  too  much, 
but  it  does  matter  what  a  child  eats. 
Children  should  have  abundant  nou- 
rishment, and  that  of  the  proper 
character. 

As  never  before,  governments  have 
come  to  undertsand  that  the  strength 
of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  health 
and  the  education  of  its  people. 
Brick  and  mortar 'no  longer  fortify 
a  nation.  The  mind  and  spirit  of  a 
physically  sound  people  are  the  fac- 
tors that  win  whether  in  war  or  in 
peace.  It  is  now  becoming  clearly 
recognized  that  the  maintainance  of 
the  health  and  education  of  its  peo- 
ple are  most  important  functions  of 
government.  Without  health,  with- 
out education,  an  individual  is  help- 
less. Disease  and  ignorance  are  a 
menace  to  society.  They  form  the 
keynote  of  Lloyd  George's  after-the- 
war  domestic  policy  as  outlined  in 
his  great  Manchester  speech.  Cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  fundamental- 
ly important  speeches  made  by  a 
prominent  public  man  during  this 
war.  If  I  seem  to  have  emphasized 
this  point  unduly,  it  is  because  of 
the  observations  of  the  past  three 
months  to  which  more  concrete  allu- 
sion would  not  be  proper. 

(Concluded  on  page  655.) 
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Who  is  Farming  the  Farmers? 


'Woman  Farmer"  relieves  her  mind  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 


UOTING  from  an  article 
•  in  the  current  number 
of  a  certain  magazine 
which  seems  to  be  a 
mouthpiece  of  the  Food 
Administration,  "He" 
(the  farmer)  "is  free 
to  grow  food  or  not  as 
he  pleases,  to  sell  where  he  pleases, 
and  for  as  much  as  he  can  get  any-, 
one  to  pay.  Obviously  there  is  no 
use  to  try  to  fix  retail  prices  if 
prices  at  the  farm  are  to  remain 
uncontrolled." 

HOW  ABOUT  RICE? 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  price  of  rice 
is  controlled  this  year,  and  that  the 
grower  of  rice  in  this  country  is  al- 
lowed 4%  cents  a  pound  for  his 
year's  work,  and  each  middleman, 
from  the  cleaner  to  the  retailer,  is 
allowed  two  cents  a  pound  until  the 
price  to  the  consumer  is  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  cents  a  pound?  Is  it  true 
that  one  of  these  middlemen  can  buy 
and  sell  that  rice  from  the  warehouse 
by  letter,  telephone  or  telegraph, 
without  the  expense  of  handling  the 
rice  at  all,  and,  protected  by  the 
Pood  Administration,  receive  one-half 
as  much  for  his  effort  as  the  farmer 
receives  for  his  year's  work  and 
great  cash  outlay? 

AND  THEN  BEANS. 

Beans  were  subject  to  some  con- 
trol last  year  and  none  this  year, 
and  those  of  us  who  raised  .beans 
know  how  it  worked  out.  There 
were  300,000  sacks  of  100  pounds 
each,  or  30,000.000  pounds  of  beans 
allowed  to  come  into  this  coun- 
try from  Japan,  duty  free,  before 
the  American  farmer's  bean  crop 
was  ready  to  harvest.  Was  the 
price  to  the  consumer  lowered  and  if 
so  to  what  extent?  Prices  to  grow- 
ers of  cotton  were  not  controlled, 
but  certainly  no  foreign  cotton  was 
allowed,  duty  free,  to  compete  with 
local  cotton.  Had  it  been,  it  would 
have  been  interesting  to  note  whether 
the  price  to  the  consumer  was  less. 

In  order  to  even  up  on  an  all  too 
scant  crop  of  fruit  this  year,  and 
partly  to  comply  with  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  the  Food  Administration  to 
"raise  food  stuffs"  beans  were  grown 
between  the  fruit  trees  on  a  farm  in 


A  WOMAN'S  CONVICTION  FROM  EXPERIENCE 

After  having  been  a  farmer  for  almost  twenty  years,  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  farmer  is  deliberately  manipulated  and  exploited.  He  is  allowed 
to  have  a  fat  year  just  about  often  enough  to  keep  him  in  the  business. 
The  "fat  years"  are  widely  advertised,  but  do  you  hear  anything  of  the 
many,  many  lean  years?  The  farmer  is  a  good,  patient  loser  and  has  the 
saving  grace  of  hopefulness. 


which  I  have  an  interest,  resulting 
in  a  harvest  of  several  tons.  My 
neighbors  raised  several  hundred 
tons.  As  I  write  this,  on  November 
15th,  the  American  farmer  cannot 
get  an  offer  of  one  cent  a  pound  for 
his  beans,  and  has  the  choice  of 
either  giving  them  away  or  going  to 
the  expense  of  providing  storage  and 
insurance.  If  he  chooses  to  store 
them,  a  wail  ascends  to  high  heaven, 
"just  look  at  the  grasping  farmer, 
holding  his  beans  for  high  prices!" 
And  what  about  protecting,  the  Jap- 
anese shipper  in  preference  to  the 
American  farmer?  Was  that  done 
to  "spank"  the  farmer  because  the 
Food  Administration  was  barred 
from  regulating  the  price  of  his  pro- 
duce? Last  year  the  price  of  beans 
was  controlled  somewhat,  and  the 
farmer  was  able  to  sell  his  beans 
immediately  for  a  fair  price,  but 
only  such  beans  as  the  government 
happened  to  want.  Those  farfners 
who  had  a  variety  of  bean  that  the 
government  did  not  happen  to  want 
received  nothing  for  their  beans  and 
were  obliged  to  store.  The  commis- 
sion men  will  tell  you  now  that  the 
reason  they  are  not  in  the  market 
for  beans  is  because  the  farmer  is 
still  holding  his  beans  from  last  year 
for  higher  prices!  All  the  farmer 
wants  is  a  return  of  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing his  crops,  plus  a  fair  profit.  In 
some  districts  which  were  favorable 
to  the  growing  of  the  variety  of 
beans  desired  by  the  government,  the 
growers  had  in  a  large  acreage  and 
made  a  good  profit.  This  was  trum- 
peted far  and  wide,  said  trumpeting 
having  an  object. 

COST  OF  GROWING  A  CROP. 

The  price  to  the  consumer  has  been 
the  same,  practically,  before  and  since 
the  influx  of  foreign-grown  beans. 


If  prices  were  gauged  by  what  the 
farmer  receives  for  his  beans,  dear 
consumer,  (granting  that  the  mid- 
dleman must  be  taken  care  of)  you 
should  now  be  buying  your  beans  for 
about  five  cents  a  pound,  allowing 
nothing  for  the  farmer  and  about  a 
cent  a  pound  for  the  several  middle- 
men. Farmers  were  asked  to  grow 
barley  in  order  to  release  wheat  to 
our  Allies.  Can  he  sell  his  barley 
now  for  enough  to  cover  expenses? 
He  cannot! 

Unless  you  have  been  a  farmer  you 
know  nothing  of  the  labor  and  anx- 
iety attending  the  production  of  a 
crop  of  even  the  lowly  bean.  The 
decision  of  what  to  plant  is  left  to 
the  farmer,  and  it  is  Momentous  for 
it  means  success  or  failure  for  the 
whole  year.  Then  the  selection  of 
seed,  usually  at  double  or  treble  the 
price  he  receives  for  the  same  prod- 
uct; the  cost  of  labor  attending  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  sowing,  irri- 
gating, cultivating,  long  hours  of 
hard  labor  in  the  heat,  cost  of  har- 
vesting threshing  hauling  cleaning, 
and  if  expected  to  give  away  their 
year's  work  as  this  year  there  must 
be  added  the  cost  of  storage  and  in- 
surance, and  in  many  cases  interest 
on  money  invested.  Incidentally  the 
farmer  pays  $75  and  up  a  month  for 
regular  farm  hands  now  as  against 
$40  per  month  five  years  ago  and  re- 
ceives less  work  for  the  money.  All 
other  expense*  are  in  proportion. 

THE   FARMER'S   UPS   AND  DOWNS. 

When  entire  crops  are  destroyed 
by  storm  or  drought  is  the  con- 
sumer's first  thought  of  1  the  farmer 
who  has  lost  his  entire  year's  work? 
Rather  it  is  "there  will  be  a  short- 
age this  year  and  I  suppose  the  prices 
will  be  higher." 

After  an  exceptionally  good  year 


the  farmer  may  build  a  new  house 
with  modern  conveniences,  or  buy 
an  automobile,  or  send  his  children 
to  college.  Immediately  propaganda 
will  be  started  to  the  effect  that  the 
farmer  is  getting  rich  too  fast  and 
something  must  be  done  to  that  far- 
mer forthwith  to  make  prices  lower 
to  the  consumer.  Things  are  done 
to  the  farmer  all  right,  but  not  to 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  Don't 
you  know  that  the  farmer  is  like 
everyone  else,  in  that  he  has  his 
dream  of  some  day  owning  what,  to 
him.  is  the  most  desirable  thing  in 
the  world?  Sometimes  it  is  cherished 
through  many  years  of  the  hardest 
kind  of  labor  to  culminate  in  a  nice 
new  house  with  modern  conven- 
iences, such,  dear  city  people,  as  you 
use  every  day  without  thought,  at  a 
small  rental. 

WHAT  OF  THE  FUTURE? 

It  would  be  an  interesting  educa- 
tion if  every  consumer  would  secure 
authoritative  information  as  to  what 
the  farmer  is  paid  for  food  products 
and  compare  that  price  with  the  re- 
tail price.  And  now  there  is  talk  of 
putting  our  returned  soldiers  on 
farms!  God  grant  that  they  be 
spared  the  humiliation  of  being  first 
exploited  and  then  condemned! 

-The  prospect  of  our  next  legisla- 
ture acceding  to  the  demands  of  union 
labor  and  putting  a  super-tax  on  the 
unfilled  land  with  the  object  of  com- 
pelling the  farmer  to  till  the  soil  for 
the  employment  of  labor  at  a  high 
price,  ought  to  arouse  the  fighting 
blood  of  every  farmer.  What  is'  to 
be  gained  by  tilling  more  soil  if  the 
crops  from  soil  now  under  cultiva- 
tion cannot  be  sold  at  a  small  profit? 

Anent  these  food  commissions,  etc., 
scattered  over  the  country  for  the" 
benefit  of  the  consumer.  The  farmer 
should  by  all  means  be  in  the  ma- 
jority on  such  commissions,  but  the 
fact  is  that  politicians  are  in  the  ma- 
jority, both  men  and  women,  with 
labor  well  represented,  and  an  occa- 
sional farmer.  The  services  of  many 
bright  men  and  women  farmers  are 
available  but  they  are  not  asked  to 
serve.  Is  it  through  fear  that  the 
farmer  may  receive  adequate  returns 
to  the  detriment  of  those  who  are 
now  preying  on  him? 


Almond  Growing  in  the  Paso  Robles  District 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox 


THE  district  around  Paso  Robles 
bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the 
important  almond  growing  cen- 
ters of  the  State.  There  are  now  nearly 
7,000  acres  set  to  almonds  in  this  vi- 
cinity, nearly  1,000  acres  of  which 
are  beginning  to  bear  nuts.  The  dis- 
trict at  present  comprises  Templetcii. 
Paso  Robles  and  San  Miguel.  We" 
recently  visited  Tom  Henry,  ex-hor- 
ticultural inspector,  who  resigned 
from  the  commission  to  take  over 
the  .management  of  the  White  Sox 
Ranch  near  San  Miguel,  belonging  to 
Chas  A.  Comisky  &  Co.  He  has  set 
out  224  acres  of  -almonds,  one-half 
of  which  are  Nonpareils  and  the  other 
half  Ne  plus  Ultra  and  Drake's  Seed- 
lings in  equal  numbers.  He  says  the 
Ne  plus  Ultra  blooms  from  three  tg 
four  days  earlier  than  the  Nonpareil, 
while  Drake's  are  three  to  five  days 
later.  The  rows  are  interplanted  so 
that  cross  pollenization  may  have  the 
best  chance,  with  rows  set  across  the 
prevailing  wind. 

ALMOND  ROOT  BEST  FOR  .THIS  SECTION. 

Mr.  Henry  says  that  all  his  trees 
are  on  almond  root  as  it  has  been 
found  that  the  peach  root  does  not 
stand  the  chalk-rock  soil  so  well.  He 
gave  dates  of  blooming  from  his  rec- 
ord of  1916,  which  were  as  follows: 
Nonpareil  blooms  from  February  17- 
27;  I.  X.  L.,  from  February  14-25; 
Ne  plus  Ultra,  from  February  13-2  3; 
Drake's  Seedling  from  February  20  to 
March  5,  and  Texas  Prolific  from 
February  25  to  March  10. 


The  white  Sox  ranch,  about  six  miles 
east  of  San  Miguel  is  a  new  one  for. 
almonds  but  situated  in  what  Mr. 
Henry  says  is  a  safe  location.  We 
asked  him  about  the  Ne  plus  gum- 
ming and  he  told  us  he  had  made  a 
very  careful  study  of  the  matter  in 
the  Paso  Robles  district  and  although 
this  variety  is  a  little  shy  compared 
with  the  others,  the  only  gumming 
he  has  noticed  has  been  where  there 
has  been  a  clay  sub-soil  or  poor 
drainage.  Where  the  soil  is  well 
drained,  no  gumming  is  apparent. 

He  said  that  in  {he  bearing  sec- 
tion, almonds  were  yielding  1,500 
pounds  of  nuts  to  the  acre  at  eight 
years  old.  We  saw  samples  of  the 
fruit  which  was  well-filled  and  of 
good'  flavor.  The  Mission  Almond 
Orchard  Company  ha's  250  acres  of 
almonds  east  of  San  Miguel. 

ORCHARDS  WEST  OF  PASO  ROBLES. 

Wm.  H.  Goodale  took  us  over  his 
15-acre  orchard,  one  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  Paso  Robles,  at  1700 
feet  altitude.  This  orchard  is  only 
one  year  old  and  is  in  Peach  Root 
and  is  made  up  of  Nonpareils,  I.  X. 
L.,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

The  young  trees  have  made  a  good 
start  and  Mr.  Goodale  told  us  that 
peach  root  seems  to  make  a  better 
start  than  almond,  but  after  the  trees 
are  established  the  almond  root  is 
believed  to  be  the  better  of  the  two. 
G.  N.  Talbot  has  a  fine  500-acre  or- 
chard some  12  miles  west  of  Paso 
Robles,  four  and  five  years  old,  and 
P.  S.  Brown  has  450  acres.  Pader- 


ewski,  the  famous  pianist,  has  200 
acres  in  almonds,  three  years  old  be- 
sides pears  and  walnuts. 

THE  EL  POMAR  DISTRICT. 

This  lies  about  four  and  a  half 
miles  southwest  of  Templeton  and 
has  2000  acres  set  out  and  some  of 
it  coming  into  bearing.  Mr.  Nehr- 
hood  took  us  around  this  district  and 
the  trees  show  excellent  growth  and 
condition.  The  Bowers  tract  has  594 
acres  set  to  almonds,  four  years  old, 
that  was  as  good  as  any,  unirrigated 
orchard  we  have  seen.  In  some  sec- 
tions we  noticed  that  prunes  had 
been  set  up  to  a  certain  line  and 
this  has  been  done,  Mr.  Nehrhood  told 
us,  after  careful  surveys  had  been 
taken  of  temperatures  and  air  drain- 
age, so  that  prunes  had  been  set  out 
where  there  was  any  likely  danger 
to  almonds.  This  is  a  business-like 
way  of  proceeding,  as  it  is  calculated 
to  prevent  disappointment  in  the  fu- 
ture or  the  necessity  c£  working  the 
trees  over  to  prunes  as  has  had  to  be 
done  in  sections  where  temperatures 
have  not  been  mapped.  Both  prunes 
and  almonds  showed  good  growth 
and  careful  attention  in  pruning  and 
cultivation.  The  trees  are  headed 
low  and  are  symmetrical  and  even. 
The  Nonpareil  is  the  principal  varie- 
ty grown  here  with  some  Drake's 
Seedlings  and  Texas  Prolific  as  polli- 
nizers. 

The  prunes  we  saw  in  the  draws 
had,  some  of  them,  made  five  to  six 
feet  of  growth  in  their  third  and 
fourth  year.    The  foliage  was,  still 


a  good  color  (the  first  week  of  No- 
vember). 

A  PROMISING  OUTLOOK. 

When  the  immense  area  now  plant- 
ed all  comes  into  bearing,  the  nuts 
turned  out*  from  the  Paso  Robles 
section  will  be  a  factor  in  the  mar- 
ket. As  in  all  other  almond  sections 
there  are  some  orchards  planted  that 
are  in  unsuitable  locations  and  sooner 
or  later  these  will  have  to  be  worked 
over  or  dragged  out.  But  after  hav- 
ing been  over  both  roads  as  far  west 
of  Paso  Robles  as  Adelaide,  and 
southwest,  through  the  El  Pomar 
district,  we  can  say  we  have  seen 
some  very  promising  young  almond 
orchards  and  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, great  care  has  been  exercised  as 
to  their  location  and  management. 

Growers  here  are  interested  with 
regard  to  keeping  up  the  fertility  of 
their  soils  as  in  other  sections  and 
will  have  their  own  problems  to  work 
out  in  the  handling  of  cover-crops 
when  the  rainfall  averages  about  17 
inches.  They  will  begin  by  sowing 
cover-crops  (after  the  natural  weed 
seed  has  run  out),  and  will  practise 
early  plowing  to  Conserve  Jheir  mois- 
ture— say  March  first.  On  this  adobe 
chalk-rock  soil  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  too  frequent  cultivation. 
From  the  condition  of  the  best  or- 
chards, present  methods  seem  to  an- 
swer well.  When  the  missing  links 
in  the  State  Highway  have  been 
coupled  up,  this  pretty  section  will 
become  better  known. 
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Grape  Shipments  Heavy — Modern  Marketing  Methods 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox 


Grape  shipments  to  the  Eastern 
markets  from  our  California  vine- 
yards exceeded  in  tonnage  thoee  of 
all  the  other  green  fruits  combined, 
as  appeared  in  a  special  panel  of  our 
issue  of  November  23.  In  our  search 
for  the  reason  for  this,  we  called  on 
George  H.  Cutter,  president  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange,  and 
learned  from  him  not  only  an  ex- 
planation of  the  increased  demand 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  prices 
had  been  stabilized,  even  in  the  face 
of  increased  transportation  charges 
and  difficulties  due  to  congestion  of 
traffic  caused  by  troop  and  army 
supply  movements  this  year.  . 

TWO  EXPLANATIONS. 

We  noted  that  grape  shipments 
had  risen  from  9,721  cars  in  1916  to 
13.111  cars  in  1917  and  16,238  cars 
(with  still  some  to  go)  in  1918  and 
that  prices  had  been  satisfactory  to 
growers.  Two  explanations  were 
forthcoming.  The  most  important 
one  was.  that  new  markets  had  been 
established  in  a  way  we  will  explain 
later.  The  second  reason  is  that 
many  wine-users  in  the  East  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  that  war- 
time prohibition  may  bring  about, 
have  been  buying  grapes  in  quanti- 
ties sufficient  to  make  their  own 
wine  for  family  use.  To  many  for- 
eigners jn  this  country,  a  glass  of 
claret  constitutes  a  part  of  their 
daily  ration  and  for  this  reason  more 
wine  grapes  have  been  shipped  to 
Eastern  points  than  ever  before.  Al- 
icantes  and  Zinfandels  have  been  in 
good  demand  and  they  have  been 
shipped  in  lugs,  unpacked  and  in 
some  instances  uncovered,  though 
New  York  regulations  demand  a 
cover  to  the  package. 

As  showing  the  purpose  of  buyers, 
many  wine  grapes,  particularly  Mis- 
,  sions,  have  sold  at  a  higher  price 
per  lug  box  than  eating  grapes — 
75  cents,  unpacked".  Fifteen  years 
ago  $15.50  a  ton  was  the  highest 
price  obtainable.  As  noted  in  a  re- 
cent edition  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  not  only  grapes,  but  many 
other  fruits  were  sent  forward  in 
lugs  unpacked,  owing  to  the  short- 
age of  labor.  The  unpacked  grapes 
have  "taken  on"  in  the  East  and 
this  new  departure  will  be  devel- 
oped to  the  advantage  of  producer, 
packer  and  consumer. 

SAVE  IN  COST  OF  PACKINO, 

For  the  tost  of  interior  containers 
■will  be  saved  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
packing  and  the  condition  of  the 
grapes  on  arrival  at  their  destina- 
tion is  a  vast  improvement  on  the 
crate-method  because  They  can  be 
packed  as  they  are  picked  in  the 
vineyard.  This  saves  one  handling. 
It  permits  the  packing  of  more  fruit 
to  the  box  and  with  less  loss,  thus 
obviating  unnecsssvy  expense  to 
grower  and  packer.  And  it  cornea 
to  the  consumer  at  a  lower  price 
and  more  perfect  condition.  An- 
other big  advantage  that  is  most  im- 
portant is,  that  the  fruit  can  be 
started  on  its  way  to  market  twenty- 
four  hours  earlier. 

We  then  asked  Mr.  Cutter  to  en- 
lighten us  on  standardization  of 
fresh  fruits  and  the  development 
and  care  of  markets.  He  said  that 
fifteen  years  ago  it  had  been  com- 
mon for  shippers  to  get  "red  ink" 
returns  due  to  (a)  uneven  or  other- 
wise  imperfect    fruit,    (b)  rushing 


i  fruit  on    to   flooded   markets — and. 

(c)  length  of  time  consumed  in  tras- 
I  sit  of  shipments.    Uneveness  of  qual- 
I  ity  and  pack  served  to  take  money 
I  away  from  the  shipper.    Poor  por- 
J  tions  of  the  pack,  where  large  and 
small    fruit    was   included    in  one 
package,  were  not  wanted.    This  re- 
duced the  price  in  the  whole  pack- 
age, while  the  shipper  had  to  pay 
freight  on   the  whole.    Fruit  was 
packed  too  green  and  there  was  not 
i  the  confidence  in  the  pack.    It  for- 
merly took  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
seven  days  to  get  the  fruit  to  mar- 
ket and  sometimes  five  consecutive 
days  shipments  might  arrive  at  that 
market  all  the  same  day.    As  there 
was  no  standard,  green,  ripe,  large 
and  small  fruit  spoiled  the  equani- 
mity of  the  market — spoiled  it  for 
the*  whole. 

SEASONS  FOB  IMPROVED  CONDITIONS. 

Since  fiye  years  ago  conditions 
have  improved  throughout  the  whole 
industry.  Standard  packs  have  been 
either  adopted  or  improved.  Mar- 
kets that  formerly  took  from  four- 
teen to  twenty-seven  days  to  reach 
Chicago  and  New  York  are  now 
only  ten  to  twelve  days  away. 

The  improvements  added  by  this 
means  are,  that  fruit  can  be  better 
matured  and  sugared  before  it  is 
packed.  The  markets  can  be  gauged 
so  that  daily  supplies  can  be  sup- 
plied them  without  glutting;  icing 
stations  can  be  reached  regularly 
in  transit,  thus  causing  less  wast- 
age. Standardization  of  fruits  re- 
sulted in  a  better  pack  and  an  in 


creased  return  to  the  grower.  Every 
box  of  standard  packed  fruit  can  be 
counted  on  to  bring  100  per  cent  on 
quality  and  condition.  The  stand- 
ard pack  creates  confidence  in  the 
buyer  and  is  one  means  of 

EXTENDING  OI  K  MARKETS. 

Mr.  Cutter  said  that  it  used  to 
be  hard  to  sell  white  grapes  on  the 
Eastern  markets,  eveTi  our  delicious 
white  Malagas.  They  were  put  on 
the  auction  markets  and  pushed.  The 
consuming  public  had  to  be  edu- 
cated in  their  demand  and  the  qual- 
ity was  finally  established  by  a 
standardization  of  sugar  content 
and  quality. 

Shipment  of  sour  grapes  early  in 
order  to  catch  the  opening  markets 
is  obviated  by  standardization  and 
the  industry  is  thus  protected.  The 
demand  for  Tokays  was  also  created 
by  education  and  is  now  natural  and 
increasing.  The  California  Fruit  Ex- 
change now  serves  no  less  than  260 
markets  with  fresh  fruit,  which  is 
carefully  distributed  where  the  de- 
mand is  most  insistent. 

If  a  glut  of  any  one  of  these  is 
imminent  shipments  are  quickly  di- 
verted to  points  in  need.  Which 
means  a  nation-wide  vigilance  in  the 
interests  of  the  fruit  growing  in- 
dustry to  produce  the  best  'results, 
with  a  minimum  of  cost  and  wast- 
age. 

AN  INSTANCE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
METHODS. 

About  five  years  ago.  table  grapes 
slipped  down  during  the  season  to 
about  eighty  cents.  To  avoid  dump- 
ing them  onto  an  unwilling  and  sur- 
feited market  they  were  rehandled 
by  the  Exchange  at  points  of  des- 
tination and  shipped  by  express  in 
small  quantities  to  many  points  hith- 


erto unreached.  As  a  result,  a  profit 
was  made  for  the  producer  after  all 
the  added  expense  had  been  deducted 
and  permanent  new  markets  were 
created  which  are  served  and  being 
built  up  today.  Mr.  Cutter  said 
that  the  time -taken  in  transporting 
fruit  to  market  may  be  reduced  in 
the  future  to  from  eight  to  ten  days; 
in  which  case  fruit  can  be  packed 
even  more  mature  and  well  sugared 
than  it  is  today.  This  will  be  to  the 
betterment  of  the  markets,  the  sat- 
isfaction of  consumers  and  give 
added  returns  to  the  grower  by  rea- 
son of  increased  weight  of  the  crops. 

*  OTHER  FRUITS. 

We  incidentally  asked  about  plums 
which  are  now  being  shipped  in 
lugs  as  we  mentioned  In  a  recent 
issue.  With  the  slant-sided  crate  it 
has  been  practically  impossible  to 
put  up  a  really  standard  pack  and 
apparently  this  pack  has  been  ad- 
hered to  from  a  conservative  dislike 
to  changing  hoary  customs.  We  did 
not  ask  Mr.  Cutter  about  the  con- 
tainer, but  he  said: 

"Every  fruit  shipped  should  have 
value."  (It  is  hard  to  see  how,  un- 
der the  law.  a  uniform  pack  can  be 
put  up  in  the  container  now  used.) 

He  also  stated  that  low  grade 
plums  (varieties)  sometimes  pay  the 
grower  better  than  high  grades,  be- 
cause of  the  "  quantity  produced. 
With  regard  to  winter  pears  and  a 
further  production  of  them  he  was 
non-committal,  as  it  is  not  definitely 
known  how  far  the  demands  of  such 
a  market  might  reach. 

THE  MARKETS. 

On  the  large  markets  like  New 
York,  Chicago  and  other  cities  where 
there  are  plenty  of  buyers,  the  fruit 
may  be  sold  at  auction  and  command 
the  best  price  the  market  is  willing 
to  pay.  This  cannot  be  done  In 
small  centers  where  only  a  few  buy- 
ers are  present  and  the  fruit  here 
is  disposed  of  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  trade.  Smaller  markets 
are  well  served  in  a  way  that  was 
formerly  difficult.  Supposing  two 
men  on  a  market  can  do  with  a 
half  carload  a  day.  it  is  not  uncopi- 
mon  f6r  them  to  buy  a  carload  to- 
gether and  divide,  thus  reducing  the 
cost  on  both  sides  and  permitting 
fruit  to  be  sold  at  less  cost. and  less 
trouble  to  both  buyer  and  shipper. 


The  science  of  marketing  perishable  fruit  has  reached  a  high  status 
in  the  last  ten  years.  Standardization  of. quality  and  size  has  been  one 
of  the  great  factors  in  attaining  demand  and  business  acumen  and  vigil- 
ance in  watching,  developing  and  supplying  markets  intelligently  has  been 
another  factor.  Standardization  has  given  confidence  to  the  buyer,  while 
growing  co-operative  methods  have  led  to  more  close  relations  between 
the  producer  and  the  seller  which  is  reciprocal. 

The  grower  takes,  in  consequence,  more  pride  in  the  quality  of  what  he 
produces  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  handled.  These  new  relations 
have  not  only  benefitted  the  growers'  bank  accounts — they  have  also 
raised  his  standing  and  placed  every  phase  of  the  fruit-growing  industry 
on  a  higher  footing.  And  the  closer  the  producer  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
great  institutions  that  market  his  wares  for  him.  the  more  firmly  will 
mutual  confidence  become  established.  The  great  distributing  system  of 
our  perishable  products  as  it  exists  today  must  strike  every  thinking  man 
as  a  marvel  of  efficiency  and  collective  judgment.  And  it  is  the  endeavor 
of  all  connected  with  the  industry  to  keep  California  very  prominently  at 
the  top  of  the  tree  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  fruit. 


PRUNING  PLUMS  FOR  FRUIT. 

To  the  Editor;  What  is  the  proper 
method  of  pruning  Japanese  plums, 
particularly  Wicksons,  after  the 
fourth  year?  Trees  were  headed  low 
and  have  been  cut  back  each  year. 
The  pruning  has  been  done  during 
the  winter  season.  We  also  have 
Climax  and  Santa  Rosa  plums.  Last 
year  five  acres  of  Wicksons  bloomed 
full,  but  set  •  a  very  small  crop  of 
fruit.  Will  placing  bees  in  orchard 
at  time  of  blooming  make  any  dif- 
ference, in  setting  qf  fruit? — C.  A. 
C.  Los  Angeles. 

[Without  seeing  the  trees,  we 
judge  from  your  letter  that  wood 
growth  has  been  forced  by  winter 
pruning  until  now.(  If  you  have  not 
removed  1t,  there  should  b%  plenty 
of  fruit-  wood  in  the  trees  now.  Let 
the  trees  go  trtis  year  If  you  want 
to  bring  them  into  bearing,  only 
thinning  out  where  leaders  are  too 
thick,  or  cutting  out  undesirable  or 
crossing  branches.'  If  the  tree  be- 
|  comes  top-heavy  after  the  fruit  sets, 
top  them  back  a  little  in  June.  If 
young  trtees  are  in  vefy  vigorous 
growing  condition  at  this  age,  it  is 
not  uncommon,  for  them  to  throw 
off  most  of  bloom,  instead  of  setting 
fruit  and  bonding  their  energies  to 
the  production  of  wood.  Omitting 
the  shortening  for  one'  year  will 
help  to  overcome  this,  as  you  have 
the  Climax  and  Santa  Rosa  for  cross 
pollenation.  Bees  are  good  aids  to 
pollenation,  as  has  been  demon' 
strated  by  many  experiments,  past 
and  recent.] 


The  Government  has  made  no 
further  releases  on  prunes  since  the 
release,  some  time  ago,  of  the  50  to 

90  sizes. 


TheWarlsWon 


But  the  consumer  of  Food 

Must  Still  Economize 

and  the  producer  of  Food 

Must  Fertilize 

The  Food  Administra- 
tion is  at  this  very  time 
warning  our  people  of 
the  danger  of  any  let 
up  in  the  economical 
use  of  food. 
While  food  will  be 
needed  next  year  more 
than  ever,  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  land  idle  as  a 
result  of  the  war. 
Therefore  every  acre 
under  cultivation  must 
be  made  to  produce  its 
utmost. 

Just  as  our  soldiers 
must  be  well  fed  to 
make  them  efficient, 
so  the  soil  must  be  well 
fed  in  order  to  make 
it  produce  larger  and 
better  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  fRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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CROP 

taction 

Is  controlled  by  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  plant  food  furnished 
the  tree  or  plaint. 
v  It  is  not  enough  to  merely 
fertilize.  It'  is  important  that 
the  tree  be  fed  material  giving 
maximum  results  under  Cali- 
fornia conditions 
These  materials  are  furnished  in 

Hauser's 
Organic 
FERTILIZERS 

Correct  Fertilizer  for  Cali- 
fornia conditions. 
Send  for  Fertilizer  Booklet 
Tells  you  why. 

flauser  Packing  Co. 

Los^Angeles,  Cal. 


Now  Is  the  Time 


TO  PLANT 


OLIVE  TREES 


If  you  want  to  plant  the  best — 
Olive  Trees  that  will  grow,  pro- 
duce, and  pay, 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST 
PRICE  LIST 
We  have  all  the  leading  varieties 
of  olives. 

Oroyille  Olive  Nursery  Co. 

ROUTE  I,  BOX  12, 

Oroville,  Cal. 


CALIVADA 

sheep  Manure  !!!ir 

From  highest  nitrogenous  leed. 
Decomposed  and  concentrated  by  age  in 
their  own  liquids,  containing  the  highest 
percentages  of  Njtogen.  Phosphoric  Acid. 
Soluble  Potash,  and  readily  available 
Humus. 

Shipped  commercial  dry.  Cars  average  22 
to  24  tons.  Saves  four-fifths  labor  in  ap- 
plication. Thousands  of  tons  now  being 
shipped  to  citrus  and  deciduous  growers 
in  California. 

Write  for  sample*,  prices  and  particulars 
today  to  insure,  prompt  deliveries. 

CALIVADA  FKKTILIZKB  COMPANY. 
423  Citizen*  National  Kunk  Building 
Phones  (65643) 
L.os  Angeles,  California. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

LOGANS,    HIM  A  L  A  V  A  S  . 
Gilt-edge  Orchard  Trees. 
Selected  Oregon  Seed  Potatoes. 
Buxbanks,   Wonders,   British  Queen  and 
others. 

H.  A.  HYDE,       -       -  WATSONVILI.E. 


CHANGE  OF  ORANGE  TEST 
SUGGESTED. 

An  endeavpr  is  being  made  to 
frame  a  measure  to  present  to  the 
state  legislative  body  this  coming 
session  to  amend  the  8-to-l  standard 
already  adopted,  which  has  been 
found  insufficient  to  guard  against 
the  evils  of  a  strong  market  when 
the  fruit,  while  coming  within  the 
requirements  of  the  8-to-l  test,  is 
still  immature  in  that  it  does  not 
contain  the  quantity  of  sugar  and 
acid  found  in  mature  fruit.  , 

It  has  been  found  that  early  in  the 
season  fruit  which  may  be  very 
green  will  meet  the  8-to-l  standard 
and  later  fall  below  the  ratio,  when 
the  acid  commences  to  come  into  the 
orange  in  normal  quantities,  then  it 
will  be  several  days  or  possibly  a 
week  before  the  same  lot  of  oranges 
will  test  again,  but  when  they  do  it 
will  be  with  a  higher  specific  grav- 
ity, denoting  more  sugar  and  acid, 
thus  more  food  value,  and  the  orange 
is  now  found  very  palatable,  further 
during  this  transformation  in  the 
inside  of  the  orange  the  outside  is 
undergoing  a  very  rapid  change  in 
color  from  the  dark  green  to  a  yel- 
low, which  all  tends  to  show  a  ri- 
pened condition. 

The  early  low  content  fruit  when 
reaching  the  eastern  market  is 
judged  by  its  merits  from  a  con- 
sumptive standpoint,  this  being  low, 
likewise  the  returns  from  its  sale  is 
low  and  still  more  regrettable  the 
fact  that  it  injures  the  market  for 
California  oranges,  which  have  been 
held  till  mature  by  careful  growers 
and  shippers. 


DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 

Following  a  conference  of  decidu- 
ous fruit  men  and  packers  at  San 
Jose,  an  announcement  was  made 
that  an  .  appropriation  would  be 
asked  of  the  next  Legislature  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  deciduous 
fruit  experimental  work.  The  fol- 
lowing men  were  among  those  pres- 
ent at  the  conference:  State.  Sen- 
ator Herbert  C.  Jones,  W.  C.  Bailey 
of  San  Jose,  L.  Woodard  of  Camp- 
bell, George  W.  Pierce,  president  of 
the  Almond  Orowers'  Association; 
Sheridan  W.  Baker  of  Santa  Rosa. 
H.  C.  Dunlap  of  the  Prune  and  Ap- 
ricot Growers'  Association.  Albert 
Haentze  of  Evergreen  and  H.  <C. 
Keesllng  of  San  Jose.  Conferences 
with  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  California  will  precede  any  ac- 
tion through  the  Legislature.  Farm- 
ers' organizations  have  been  serk- 
ing  the  establishment  of  such  a  sta- 
tion for  this  important  work  for 
some  time  and  it  is  confidently  an- 
ticipated .that  the  authorities  of  the 
State  University  will  work  in  har- 
mony with  the  orchardists  in  pre- 
senting their  claims  to  the  Legisla- 
ture and  in  deciding  on  a  policy  for 
the  experimental  work. 


THREE  NEW  HORTICULTURAL 
BOOKS. 


.  The  MacMillan  Company  of  66 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  has  just 
published  several  new  books  of  in- 
terest to  many  of  our  readers.  One 
of  these  is  entitled  "Manual  of  Vege- 
table Garden  Insects,"  by  C.  R.  Cros- 
by and  M.  D.  Leonard  of  Cornell 
University,  which  makes  a  handsome 
volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  is  well 
illustrated  and  sells  for  $2.50  per 
copy.  This  book  covers  thoroughly 
garden  insects  and  their  remedy. 
The  second  book  is  a  "Manual  'of 
Tree  Diseases,"  by  W.  H.  Rankin. 
Ph.  D.  of  Cornell  University.  This 
work  desaribes  diseases  and  gives 
the  remedies  covering  the  root, 
trunk,  bark  and  leaves  of  trees.  It 
is  a  book  of!  nearly  400  pages  and 
sells  for  $2.50.  .The  third  book  is 
by  H.  P.  Gould  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,'  and  is  called 
"Peach  Growing."  It  is  a  thorough 
treatise  of  the  peach  and  every 
grower  should  have  it  in  his  library. 
Price,  $2.00.  Send  to  the  publishers 
as  noted  above, 


California  dried  apples  have  de- 
clined one  cent  this  week,  owing  to 
the  demand  from  Texas  and  other 
Southeastern  points  falling  off. 


Learn  Autos --Trucks 
Farm  Tractors 


These  will  he  the  hest  paid  lines  for  the  next  10 
years — Skilled  men  will  always,  he  in  demand — 
Start  now — to  learn  one  of  these  trades — Send  for 
catalog  today — Check  what  you  want  to  he — Cut 
out  this  ad  and  mail  it  now — Full  information  will 
come  in  .the  next  mail— 

— Auto  Machinist — Auto  Repairman — Farm  Trac- 
tor Operator — Truck  Driver — Gas  Engineer — Igni- 
tion Expert — Vulcanizer — Chauffeur — Machinist — 
Lathe  Hand — Oxy-Acetylene  Welder  and  Cutter — 
Radio  Operator — Mechanical  Engineer — Draftsman 
— Civil  Engineer — Electrical  Engineer — -Architect — 
Estimator — Plan  Reader — Concrete  Expert — Auto 
Course  for  Women — 


Name 


Address 


tleald's  Engineering  and  Automobile  School 

1220  Post  Street,  SarT  Francisco 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  Automobile,  Tractor  and 
Engineering  School  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  32  instructors. 
Over  2000  students  annually. 


MR.  PLANTER: 

The  coming  season  promises  to  be  the  most  favorable 
in  many  years  for  orchard  planting.  With  such  a  sea- 
son and 

FIRST  CLASS  TREES 

a  successful  start  for  a  profitable  orchard  is  assured. 
WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  STOCK— BETTER  CANNOT 
BE  HAD  ANYWHERE  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 

FKKN'CH  PB.BNKS  on  all  roots,  grown  from  carefully  selected  bearing  trees, 
unsurpassed  for  size  and  quantity  of  fruit. 

PEAK'S  CL.ING  PEACH,  in  great  demand  by  canners;  ripens  between  Tuscan 
and  Phillips  and  is  fully  equal  to  those  old  stand-bys  in  quality  and  pro- 
ductiveness. 

KNOBKI,  APRICOT,  an  improved  Blenheim;  larger  fruit  and  a  heavier,  more 
dependable  bearer. 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMONS  "Made  in  America."  These  home-grown  trees  live  as 
readily  as  other  fruit  trees  and  are  true  to  name;  of  the  imported  trees  the 
few  which  live  are  usually  untrue. 

A  FULL  LINE 

of  all  that  is  best  in  Fruit,  Nut  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants;  and 
our  prices  are  very  low  as  compared  With  other  commodities.  Write  for  our 
Price  List ;  free. 


CROW'S  NURSERIES, 


GILROY,  CAL. 


PLEASE  SEND  AT  OINCE 

For  our  New  Catalogue 

It  is  full  of  valuable  information. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co.       Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 
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What  Apple  Standardization  Has  Done 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  r*r«w  by  A.  N.  Jodd.] 


Fifteen  years  ago  the  apple  busi- 
ness in  the  Pajaro  Valley  began  to 
show  how  silently  an  industry  may 
come  forth  into  prominence  in  but 
a  few  years,  also  developing  the  fact 
that  our  crude  methods  left  much 
to  be  wished  for  in  the  way  of  ef- 
ficiency in  handling  what  so  soon 
would  be  a  product  able  to  influence 
the  markets  of  the  world  if  prop- 
erly placed.  About  that  time  the  i 
far-sighted  grower  began  to  realize  I 
that  in  order  to  stabilize  the  busi-  I 
ness  and  its  future  much  important 
legislation  was  necessary,  such  as 
standardization  of  the  container, 
grade,  pack,  quality  and  sizes.  The 
mere  mention  of  such  a  thing,  how- 
ever, marshalled  all  the  forces  of  the 
grower,  packer  and  buyer  in  oppo- 
sition. I  admit  it  was  a  saddening 
sight  to  see  fine  Roldcn-hued  Belle- 
fleurs  belonging  to  the  three-tier 
class  covering  the  ground,  with  only 
a  worm  hole  in  them  or  perhaps  a 
scar  from  the  larva  of  the  vora- 
cious Tussock  moth.  And  it  was 
about  this  time  that  the  O.  R.  &  N. 
was  giving  the  Oregon  apple  grower 
an  emergency  rate  to  "Missouri  river 
points"  in  order  to  market  this  same 
class  of  fruit  at  a  65c  rate,  against* 
our  ra^e  of  $1.05.  The  codlln  moth 
was  bad,  but  this  blow  below  the 
belt  called  out  a  protest,  and 
through  an  urgent  request  Mr. 
Sproule,  the  head  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  freight  department,  came 
down  and  viewed  without  any  alarm 
more  than  three  hundred  carloads 
of  apples  lying  upon  the  ground  in 
our  valley  orchards  that  an  emcr- 
gency'rate  might  save.  Mr.  Sproule 
departed  without  even  a  smile.  May- 
be he  had  no  smile.  Now  the  apple 
is  not  a  balanced  ration  for  either 
man  or  beast,  but  just  a  tonic  of 
the  most  palatable  sort;  besides  it 
will  make  cider,  vinegar,  is  good  to 
dry,  and  makes  splendid  jelly,  jam  i 
and  jack,  to  say  nothing  of  its  adapt-  I 
ability  as  pie  timber.  But  these  by-  | 
products  require  special  equipment 
as  well  as  technical  skill,  and  so  far 
the  only  effort  in  that  direction  that 
was  made  was  to  shovel  the  decay- 
ing apples  that  came  through  the 
process  of  sorting  into  a  tank  and 
as  they  broke  down  the  juice  was 
led  into  barrels  in  an  open  trough 
that  gave  the  flies  the  first  sip,  but 
they  did  not  remove  the  flavor  of 
decay  that  always  lingered  in  that 
class  of  goods.  The  only  cider  ob- 
tainable was  at  home  through  the 
agency  of  a  hand  mill  and  press. 
Compare  these  products  with  the 
present  ones  from  Jones  Bros.  &  Co., 
whose  ever-increasing  capacity  ut- 
terly fails  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand. I  thought  their  beginnings 
in  1906  were  quite  portentous,  with 
many  tanks  of  100,000  gallons  each, 
their  plant  covering  nearly  an  acre 
of  ground.  Today  it  covers  double 
the  area  and  the  cooperage  tanks 
have  a  1,500.000-gallon  capacity. 
The  year  of  their  advent  ushered  In 
a  "China  dryer"  or  two;  $3.50  a  ton 
for  culls  brought  all  they  wanted, 
leaving  a  large  hold-over  supply  that 
found  its  way  to  the  river.  Yet  it 
gave  a  renewed  hope  of  relief  drift- 
ing our  way.  as  more  dryers  came. 
And  as  they  increased  competition 
increased  also,  so  sharply,  in  fact, 
that  in  1914  culls  brought  me  one- 
fourth  of  i  cent  more  a  loose  box 
than  my  packed  apples  did.  Yet  we 
paid  $55  a  ton  for  drying  and  pack- 
ing and  sold  the  product  for  less 


than  6c  a  pound.  In  1918  the  price 
for  culls,  with  a  cannery  added  as  a 
competitor,  forced  the  buyer  of  our 
fancy  apples  to  pay  double  the  price 
of  four  years  ago,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  an  embargo  kept  us 
out  of  foreign  markets  with  our 
packed  stuff.  And  with  an  increased 
production  in  the  land  to  contend 
with  many  whole  orchards  were  sold 
to  the  by-product  factories  for  from 
35c  to  50c  a  loose  box — from  three 
to  five  times  the  price  of  1914  and 
quite,  seven,  times  the  price  paid  for 
the  same  class  of  culls  in  1906.  A 
careful  analysis  of  these  figures  and 
the  previous  conditions  with  the 
present  one  will  suggest  that  Mr. 
Sproule  was  our  good  angel  after  all. 
Besides,  the  fact  is  uncovered  that 
the  apple  grower  was  exploited  until 
the  by-product  savior  came  upon 
the  scene.  What  it  has  done  for  us 
in  the  apple  game  it  did  for  Ger- 
many in  the  growing  of  potatoes. 
In  1911  she  had  29  potato  flour 
mills.  In  1917  she  had  121.  Potato 
starch  that  is  so  necessary  in  the 
making  of  cotton  goods  comes  from 
the  culls.  Desiccation  and  other 
modes  of  preservation  consume  all 
that  is  left.  leaving  nothing  but  the 
fancy  for  household  uses.  Germany, 
through  the  intelligent  use  of  the 
cull  potato,  has  placed  herself  far 
ahead  of  all  other  countries  in  its 
production.  Satisfactory  sales  of  the 
by-products  has  created  a  demand 
for  a  larger  production,  besides  pre- 
venting waste  by  turning  it  into  a 
profit.  How  many  of  our  other 
products  can  be  treated  as  profit- 
ably? Will  some  scientist  come  for- 
ward and  finish  this  homely  story 
by  telling  us  how  many  there  are 
available  for  a  like  treatment  and 
thus  save  much  that  we  waste  or 
ignore  altogether? 

[Standardization  has  improved  th.e 
quality  of  fruit  shipped  so  that  the 
grower  can  command  increased 
prices.  It  has  increased  the  number 
of  evaporators  and  by-product  fac- 
tories. The  cull  apples  now  go  to 
the  fruit  dryer  or  the  large  cider 
and  vinegar  works  of  Jones  Bros. 
Even  the  peelings  and  cotes  from  the 
drying  establishments  are  sold  to 
the  vinegar  works  and  converted 
into  a  high-grade  product  that  is 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  And 
lastly  the  pomace  is  returned  to  the 
soil.  Recently  cull  apples  have  been 
yielding  as  good  prices  at  these  by- 
product factories  as  was  paid  for 
packing  fruit  before  standardization 
was  established  and  the  industry 
placed  on  a  business  footing.  There 
are  now  72  evaporating  plants  and 
over  50  packing  houses  and  canner- 
ies in  the  Watsonville  district. 
Thirty-two  dollars  a  ton  has  been 
paid  for  apples — orchard  run — deliv- 
ered at  the  canneries  in  lugs  this 
year.  Nothing  is  wasted  under  this 
system,  for,  as  Mr.  Judd  says,  it  is 
saddening  to  see  fruit  lying  rotting 
on  the  ground.  Orchardists  are  tak- 
ing more  pains  than  ever  before  in 
the  spraying  and  care  of  their  or- 
chards, as  it  is  demonstrated  so 
clearly  that  upon  th^ir  orchard  man- 
agement depends  very  largely  the 
health  of  their  bank  accounts. — 
J,  J.  F.]   

Abolishment  of  the  salaries  of  two 
of  its  three  $5,000  a  year  commis- 
sioners is  recommended  by  the  State 
Water  Commission  in  its  biennial 
report  just  issued. 


A  MOST  IMPORTANT  POINT  IN  PRUNING 

Throughout  the  State  deciduous  fruit  men  are  busy  pruning.  Mention 
has  so  often  been  made  of  the  necessity  of  covering  large  wounds  with 
asphaltum  to  keep  out  the  spores  of  wood  rot,  but  it  is  timely  to  put  in 
another  reminder.  This  rot,  which  is  a  fungus,  enters  through  dead 
bark  areas,  no  matter  whether  they  have  died  from  sunburn,  bruising, 
blight,  sour  sap,  or  any  other  reason,  and  that  is  why  dead  areas  should 
be  cleaned  off  and  daubed  with  asphaltum. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  George  P.  Weldon,  Chief  Deputy  of  the  State 
Commission  of  Horticulture,  he  says,  "I  should  mention  the  necessity  of 
making  close  cuts  in  order  to  prevent  the  decay  of  stubs,  which  always 
follows  careless  pruning — where  cutting  is  not  done  close  enough.  My 
investigations  of  pruning  throughout  the  State  have  convinced  me  that 
there  is  more  need  for  impressing  upon  people  the  necessity  of  cutting 
branches  without  leaving  stubs,  than  any  other  one  thing  in  connection 
with  the  pruning  business. 


Losse 
Blenheim 

Apricots 

One  of  the  finest  'cots  in  existence. 

The  fruit  grows  to  a  uniformly  large 
size — is  of  finest  flavor  and  quality — and 
brings  a  big  price  in  the  market. 

We  offer  the  Genuine  Losse  Strain — 
budded  from  the  original  Losse  orchard. 

Write  for  further  information — also 
our  latest  price  list. 


That 
Produce 


Elmer  Bros  Nursery 


"The  Nursery  That  Helped  lo  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous" 

76  So.  Market  St.       San  Jose,  California 


Farmers  and  fruit  Growers,  Attention! 

Order  your  Trees  NOW  from  the  biggest  and  best  nursery  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.   Reliability  counts. 

(Fifty  years  in  business— 1000  acres  in  nursery,  i 

After  November  15  we  will  be  shipping  every  day  to  California. 

PEARS  PAY.  "Chester  Ferguson,  of  Yakima,  Washington,  realized 
an  average  of  $2,016  per  acre  for  pears  this  year."    PLANT  PEARS. 

Write  for  our  big  descriptive  catalogue  and  prices  for  trees  delivered 
to  your  nearest  railway  station,  freight  paid. 

Agents  wanted  to  represent  us  in  each  locality.  Address 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY, 


Orencoi 
Oregon- 


[antSFarm  Powders 

STUMPING  — AGRICULTURAL 

Uniformity  is  another  word  for  economy  and  safety.  When7  the 
same  things  happen  with  each  pound  of  Giant  Farm  Powder,  you 
know  not  only  how  much  to  use,  but  what  results  to  expect  and  how 
to  handle"  the  explosive. 

Giant  Farm  Powders  are  surer,  safer  and  more  economical  because  our  tests  guar- 
antee every  pound.  We  maintain  our  own  completely  equipped  chemical  division 
to  inspect  Giant  Farm  Powders  during  every  process  of  manufacture.  Absolute 
uniformity  means  absolute  dependability.  Like  results  always  obtained  under  like 
conditions  make  western  farmers  prefer  Giant  Farm  Powders. 

"Giant  Powder  is  the  most  satisfactory,"  says  John  Zurr,  Santa  Rosa,  CiL 
"I  account  for  this  because  Giant  Powder  is  made  with  the  utmost  care." 

Caution  t  Be  rare  yon  ret  the  rennine.  Tb»t  other  explosives  are  often  called!  "Giant 
Powder"  indicate*  the  high  quality  ol  the  original.    Look  lor  the  Giant  trade-mark  oa 

erery  case. 

The  coupon  for  a  postal  mentionlnr  tbla  paper)  will  brinr  yon  the  Mr  book  ""Tflettet 
arming.**   Tellt  how  to  remove  stamps,  prepare  tree  beds*  and  do  all  kind*  of  lam 
work  caeapcr  and  better.   Write  lor  it  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con. 

" Everything  for  3}}otting" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 

Branch  Offices-  Denver.  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City.  Seattle,  Spokane  < 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO..  Con..  First  National  Bank  Bide. .  San  Francisco 
Send  me  the  52 -pa re  illustrated  book  "Better  Flrmine."   1  am  especially 
Interested  in  (please  check) 

D   Stump  Blasting  □   Tree  Bed  Bla.line  210 

□  Boulder  Blasting  □   Subsoil  Blasting 

□  Ditch  Blasting  □   Road  Making- 


Name  

Address. 
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1  Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business  \ 

i 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Prest,.] 


A  New  Pesky  Weed. 

Donald  D.  Penny,  Horticultural 
Commissioner  of  Santa  Cruz  county, 
is  experimenting  with  sprays  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  new 
weed  which  has  shown  up  in  one 
section  of  the  Beach  road  land.  It 
is  called  "hell  weed"  and  "Italian 
horse  radish"  (Lapidium  draba)  and 
has  deep-delving  underground  root 
stocks.  The  plant's  foliage  simply 
covers  the  ground  and  apparently 
grows  the  year  around.  Mr.  Penny 
is  experimenting  with  sodium  ar- 
senate sprays  of  varying  strengths 
and  other  chemicals  and  is  tracing 
the  action  of  the  poisons  to  the 
root.  One  spraying  of  the  strongest 
solution  costs  about  $i>  an  acre.  Un- 
less this  weed  is  controlled  it  will 
seriously  impair  the  value  of  some 
of  the  best  bean  land. 

A  Friend  in  Need  a  Friend  Indeed. 

B.  D.  Seaton  of  Santa  Rosa  re- 
cently told  us  of  a  neighbor  who, 
in  the  disastrous  storm  of  September, 
could  obtain  no  help  to  stack  his 
prunes.  Hearing  of  this,  a  certain 
carpenter  and  comractor  living  in 
Santa  Rosa  came  out  and  worked 
all  .night  helping  stack  that  f#uit.  In 
the  morning  he  refused  to  take  any- 
thing for  his  assistance,  saying  he 
considered  it  was  war  work  and  his 
duty  as  a  citizen  to  help  prevent 
waste.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  re- 
count this  instance  of  the  undying 
vitality  of  the  true  American  spirit, 
handed  down  from  our  early  logging 
bee  ancestors.  This  is  only  one  of 
many  similar  neighborly  aids  af- 
forded during  this  time  of  stress. 

Spraying  for  Peach  Blight. 

Spraying  of  peach  orchards  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  for  the  control  of 
peach  blight  'is  reported  as  in  full 
swing  by  Fred  K.  Howard,  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  of  Kings 
county.  We  noticed  the  machines 
at  work  also  in  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  counties.  The  weather 
and  general  conditions  have  been  fa- 
vorable for  this  operation  and  prac- 
tically no  man  is  waiting  to  prune 
his  trees  before  spraving  for  peach 
blight  and  shothole  fungus.  In  Sac- 
ramento county  growers  are  spray- 
ing right  through  pears  as  well  to 
decrease  the  chances  of  scab  next 
spring. 

Fruit  Steamers  to  England. 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  direct 
steamship  line  between  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, and  Pacific  Coast  ports  is  re- 
stored to  its  former  basis,  using  the 
Panama  Canal,  our  trade  in  canned 
goods,  evaporated  and  fresh  fruits 
will  meet  with  a  very  satisfactory 
increase.  Apples,  both  dried  and 
fresh,  and  all  other  products  of  the 
Pacifc  Coast  are  very  popular  there. 
Last  year  a  quantity  of  Oregon  ap- 
ples were  received  at  Bristol  and 
gave  much  satisfaction.  The  road 
is  open,  freedom  of  the  seas  is  re- 
stored, and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
produce  the  goods  and  open  negotia- 
tions. 

A  Huge  Output  of  Deciduous  Fruit. 
.  ft  is  estimated  that  California's 
1918  deciduous  fruit  crop  will  be 
valued  at  something  like  $40,000.- 
000.  The  California  Fruit  Distrib- 
utors show  that,  to  the  middle  of 
November,  37,075  carloads  of  fresh 
fruits  had  been  shipped  from  Cali- 
fornia to  points  outside  the  State, 
compared  with  34,628  carloads  for 
last  year.  Last  year  grape  ship- 
ments totaled  13,943  carloads.  This 
year  they  will  run  t(^  about  16.100 
carloads.  Last  year's  deciduous  fruit 
crop  sold  for  upwards  of  $30,000,- 
000.  The  increase  will  amount  to 
about  25  per  cent! 

A  Carload  of  Grapes  for  $4,600. 

This  is  reported  by  W.  D.  Bennett 
of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  of 
Sacramento.  The  carload  was  sold 
at  Cleveland  and  included  820  crates 
of  Emperor  grapes,  which  averaged 
$4.75  each,  and  140  lug  boxes  of 
Malagas  at  $5  each.  Quality  and 
condition,  in  a  ready  market,  com- 
manded   these    high    prices.  The 


grapes  were  shipped  through  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  at  Dinuba 
and  Mr.  Bennett  believes  the  record 
is  for  all  time  to  date.  Four  thou- 
sand six  hundred  dollars  for  a  car- 
load— it  makes  you  gasp! 

Fruit  Sent  by  Parcels  Post. 

It  is  reported  from  Porterville 
that,  owing  to  increases  in  express 
rates  and  the  new  postal  regulations 
increasing  the  sizes  of  parcels  which, 
may  be  sent  by  mail,  most  of  the 
Christmas  shipments  of  oranges  are 
expected  to  be  sent  by  parcels  post 
this  year.  Under  the  present  rules 
a  half  hj^x  of  oranges  may  be  sent 
in  either  of  the  two  first  zones  for 
39c.  There  has  already  been  a 
heavy  shipment  of  Christmas  gift 
oranges  by  this  means  to  Atlantic 
Coast  States. 

Raisin  Growing  in  the  Imperial  ? 

Several  raisin  growers  have  been 
looking  over  the  Imperial  Valley, 
surveying  soils  and  other  conditions, 
with  a  view  to  establishing  them- 
selves in  the  raisin  industry  there. 
The  only  land  that  they  thought 
suitable  for  raisins  after  a  ten  days' 
tour  of  the  valley  is  located  near 
Seeley,  among  the  sand  hills,  and 
they  went  away,  it  is  said,  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  prospect. 
Several  pieces  were  selected  as  being 
suitable. 

A  Goodly  Yield. 

Edgrar  Shaw,  a  fruit  grower  on 
the  Nevada  road,  near  Grass  Val- 
ley, nicked  196  boxes  of  pears  from 
22  Winter  Nelis  pear  trees,  an  aver- 
erage  of  about  nine  packed  boxes  to 
the  tree — probably  a  record  produc- 
tion for  this  section.  Better  results 
in  prices  have  been  obtained  than 
were  anticipated  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son, when  shipping  conditions  were 
poor.  Late  varieties  of  pears  have 
brought  from  $3  to  $3.50  in  the 
Eastern  markets. 

Large  Shipments  of  Grapes. 

Table  grape  growers  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  received  some  50  per 
cent  more  than  average  prices  for 
their  grapes  this  year.  More  Thomp- 
son Seedless.  Malagas  and  Muscats 
were  shipped  than  ever  before.  Em- 
perors, packed  in  drums,  brought 
good  prices.  Losses  from  rain  or 
frost  were  very  sn^ill  for  the  ship- 
ping grapes  and  growers  heaved  a 
sigh  of  contentment  and  satisfaction 
at  Thanksgiving. 

Lower  Price  for  Off-Color  Oranges. 

First-class  Washington  navel  or- 
anges are. still  selling  around  $6.50 
a  box  f.  o.  b.,  which  is  the  highest 
price  ever  reported  for  this  season 
of  the  year.  Poorly  colored  stock 
is  only  bringing  around  $2.50  per 
box.  with  little  demand  for  even 
those  where  the  sugar  test  is  high. 
The  Porterville  crop  will  probably  be 
cleaned  up  by  December  15. 

Another  Way  to  Check  Mildew. 

During  the  big  September  rain. 
F.  E.  Barrett,  on  Drv  Creek  road 
near  Santa  Rosa,  had  his  prunes 
stacked.  To  prevent  spread  of  mold 
he  went  around  the  dry  yards  with 
his  power  blower  and  blew  dry  sul- 
phur through  the  stacked  trays  un- 
der pressure  right  after  the  storm 
and  effectively  checked  the  mold. 


The  war  is  credited  with  the  re-  according  to 
cent  rise  in  olives  and  olive  products  '  Bakersfield. 


Howard  T.  Reiser  of 


FKPM  THE  K°°TS  UP 


Our  Pedigreed 
Trees  Give 
Best  Results 


Apples 

Apricots 

Pears 

Cherries 

Figs 

Nectarines 

Peaches 

Plums 

Prunes 

Almonds 

Walnuts 

Pecans 

Olives 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Pomelos 

Avocados 

Quinces 

Grapes 

Loguats 

Guavas 


Why  Our  Trees 
Grow  and 
Bear  Fruit 


— Climatic  conditions  are  right. 

— Soil  suitable  for  growing  young 
trees. 

— Proper  selection  of  seedling  stocks 

— Buds  taken  from  record  bearing 
trees. 

— Scientific,  intelligent  budding. 

— Best  care  and  cultivation. 

— Trees  dug  by  improved  methods 
which  preserve  good  root  system. 

— Accurate  grading  of  stocks,  insur- 
ing uniform  trees. 

— Careful  handling  and  packing, 
which  insures  trees  reaching  their 
destination  in  perfect  condition. 

You  will  want  our  big  1919  illustra- 
ted Catalogue  and  Price  List — brim 
full  of  interesting  and  helpful  infor- 
mation to  the  orchardist.  It  de- 
scribes in  detail  all  well-known  va- 
rieties of  deciduous,  citrus  and  orna- 
mental trees,  vines  and. roses. 

Free  on  Request 

The  fresno  Nursery  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  615-P 

Fresno,  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 
"Duane's  Special"  French  Prune  and  Royal  and  Blenheim  Apricot  on 
Myrobalan  root;  Bartlett  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  and  Apples  in  variety. 
All  No.  1  stock.  Write  for  price  list. 

THOS.  F.  DUANE 
MARTINEZ  CALIFORNIA 


LIME 


Applied   on  Soil 
Makes 


DOLLARS 


IF  USED  IN  FORM  OF 
Ground  Limestone  or  Agricultural  Hydrate 
PACIFIC  LIME  AND  PLASTER  CO. 

58  SUTTER  ST.  Free  Literature  on  Request  SAN  FRANCISCO 


T PEACH    B-^PIUM  W—  APPIf  W—  flfi 
APRIC01  WJr  PRUNE  B      CHERRY  ORANGE 
ALMOND  ■   m  PEAR  ■—  OLIVE  Lemon.  Etc. 


PLUM 

PRUNE 

PEAR 


APPLE 
CHERRY 
OLIVE 


EIG 

ORANGE 

Lemon,  Etc. 


More  Than  a  Million  High  Class  Fruit  Trees  per  Year 

to  California  Planters 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 


Established  1 88S 

Incorporated     -  $100,000 


Fresno,  California 
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Counteracting  Frost  Action  on  Fruit 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  H.  C.  Green 


DANGER  POINTS 

Reference  to  the  following  table  will  give  full  information  on  tem- 
ptrature  injurious  to  fruit  when  in  bud,  blossom,  etc.: 

Setting  Other 
Bud     Ulotsom       I  mil  Times 

fjrapef.  Tangprinps    31  31  31  2S 

Crjipefrnit,  Lciiious,  Oranges,  English  Walnuts   31  31  31  2H 

Plans,  Vrum-s    80  31  :il  28 

Almonds    28  30  30  "H 

Peaches,  Apricots     29  30  30 

Apples   20  30  30  'J(i 

IVnrs   28  2!>  20  28 

Strawberries    28).  28  28  30 

Tomatoes.  Sweet  Potatoes    31  31  31  31 

Irish  Potatoes    30  30  31  31 

These  figures  are  the  danger  points.  It  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  and  start  the  fires  a  degree  above  the  danger  mark.  To  start  the 
heaters  too  soon  is  expensive,  but  to  start  them  too  late  is  more 
expensive.    Be  careful  and  watch  your  registered  instruments. 


SINCE  the  horticulturist  overcame 
.the  disasters  occasioned  by  insect 
pests,  there  is  probably  no  one  cause 
of  loss  so  seriously  affecting  crops  as 
frCst.  The  losses  to  fruit  crops,  both 
citrus  and  deciduous,  through  frost 
•have  been  so  large  that  special  at- 
"  tention  has  been  given  to  methods 
*  of  protecting  orchards.  With  citrus 
fruits  the  frosts  of  December,  Jan- 
uary and  February  are  to  be  guarded 
against,  the  fruit  being  ripe  and 
ready  for  shipment.  With  deciduous 
fruits'  the  late  spring  frosts  do  the 
damage.  Almonds,  cherries,  apricbts, 
grapes,  peaches,  and  prunes  are  hurt 
while  in  bud.  or  while  the  fruit  is 
just  setting,  by  the  frosts  of  March 
and  April.  The  damage  depends,  in 
all  probability,  as  much  upon  the 
condition  of  the  trees  as  the  degree" 
and  duration  of  the  cold.  For  ex- 
ample, a  sharp  frost  during  the  first 
or  second  week  of  April  sometimes 
does  less  damage  if  the  trees  are 
fairly  past  the  .blossoming  period 
than  the  same  frost  would  have 
caused  occurring  about  the  middle 
of  March. 

The  protection  of  gardens,  both 
vegetable  and  flower,  is  also  impor- 
tant. The  particular  frosts  affect- 
ing gardens  are  the  frost  of  Febru- 
ary, March  and  April,  and  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  same  gen- 
eral principles  used  to  protect  or- 
chards should  be  followed  in  the 
protection  of  gardens.  A  clear  night 
following  ,36  or  48  hours  of  bois- 
terous north  wind  is  likely  to  be 
followed  by  frost,  particularly  if  the 
movement  of  the  air  in  the  given 
locality  has  been  such  as  to  cause  a 
settling  of  cold,  relatively  dry  air 
strata  in  the  hollows  or  depressions 
of  the  land.  The  formation  of  frost 
is  essentially 

A  PBOBLEM  IN  AIR  DRAINAGE, 

and  if  by  any  means  we  can  prevent 
streaks,  pools,  or  basins  of  stagnant, 
cold,  dry  air  we  can  largely  prevent 
frost.  Frost  is  the  water  vapor  of 
the  air  deposited  upon  the  plant  at 
a.^temperature  below  32  degrees  F. 
The  damage  to  plant  life  is  caused 
by  the  falling  temperature.  The 
i  water  vapor  plays  the  part  of  an 
index  only.  Indeed,  the  action  of 
the  water  vapor  is  preventive.  Dry 
air  at  a  temperature  of  32  degrees 
F.  weighs  563  grains  per  cubic  foot. 
Vapor  of  water  at  32  degrees  F. 
weighs  2.1  grains  per  cubic  foot  at 
a.  saturation  of  100  per  cent.  Air 
at  a  temperature  of  25  degrees  F. 
weighs  572  grains  per  cubic  foot. 
Given  a  little  time,  therefore,  on  a 
still,  clear  night,  the  loss  of  heat 
by  radiation  from  the  plant  sur- 
faces and  the  ground  will  bring 
about  a  settling  of  the  colder  air 
to  the  bottom.  The  ground  will  be 
covered  with  frost,  while  thermom- 
eters six  feet  above  the  ground  will 
record  34  or  35  degrees  F.  Vege- 
tables and  flowers,  therefore,  unless 
grown  upon  sloping  or  terraced 
ground,  are  at  a  decided  disadvan- 
tage compared  with  tree  fruit  in 
the  matter  of  frosts. 

NATl'KK   OF  FROST. 

It  cannot  bo  emphasized  too 
clearly  that  it  is  the  "low  tempera- 
ture" and  "not"  the  solidification  of 
the  water  which  does  the  damage. 
If  there  be  but  little  vapor  in  the 
air  there  will  be  but  a  light  frost 


apparent,  and  yet  the  temperature 
may  be  so  low  as  to  cause  great 
injury.  The  so-called  hard,  dry 
frost,  also  called  black  frost,  does, 
as  is  veil  known,  even  more  injury 
than  heavy  frosts.  Water  vapor  at 
25  degrees  F.  completely  saturated 
j  weighs  1.6  grains  per  cubic  foot, 
j  In  the  fall  from  -32  to  25  degrees 
I  nearly  half  a  grain  per  cubic  foot, 
if  the  saturation  were  100  per  cent, 
would  be  condensed,  appearing  In 
visible  form  as  a  frost  flake.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  heat  was  given  off  in 
the  transformation  of  this  invisible 
water  vapor  into  ice,  and  an  ex- 
actly equal  amount  of  heat  (known 
as  the  latent  of  vaporization)  will 
be  in  turn  required  to  change  this 
frost  back  injto  vapor.  We  give  j 
special  attention  to  this  point  be- 
cause it  would  appear  theoretically 
that  the  secret  of  successful  protec- 
tion of  garden  truck  and  delicate 
flowers  will  be  found  in  this  action 
of  water,  both  in  settling  free  heat 
at  this  time  when  the  temperature  is 
falling,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  ! 
using  up  heat  and  thus  acting  as  a  j 
retard  or  brake  when  the  tempera- 
ture begins  to  rise  quickly.  ' 

It  is  now  quite  generally  known 
that  as  much  injury  results  from 
the  sudden  warming  up  of  the  dor- 


mant and  thoroughly  chilled  flower 
or  vegetable  as  from  the  chilling 
itself.  In  the  work  of  protecting 
fruits  from  frost  it  has  been  found 
very  necessary  to  interpose  some 
soteen  early  in  the  morning  between 
the  sun's  rays  and  the  frosted  fruit. 
With  flowers  and  garden  truck  this 
can  be  much  more  easily  accom- 
plished than  with  fruit.  In  this 
respect  the  gardener  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  orchardjst.  v 

SOME    WELL-ESTABLISHED  CONCLU- 
SIONS. 

The  following  facts  stand  out 
prominently:  First,  that  fin  Cali- 
fornia the  greatest  injury  is  done 
deciduous  fruits  by  the  late  spring 
frosts  occurring  as  late  as  the  lat- 
ter part  of  May,  when  fruit  Is  well 
formed,  frequently  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  three-fourths  of  the  crop  in 
the  case  of  the  more  tender  fruits, 
as.  for  example,  almonds  and  apri- 
cots. • 

Second,  facts  show  conclusively 
that  frost  occurs  chiefly  in  the  low 
places,  basins,  and  bottoms,  or  where 
the  cold  air  had  drained- down  and 
settled.  The  principle,  often  laid 
down,  that  frost  was  primarily  a 
problem  in  air  drainage,  is  conclu- 
sively upheld.  Wherever  the  air 
was  stagnant  the  injury  from  frost 
is  most  marked;  and,  conversely, 
wherever  the  air  was  in  motion 
there  was  little  damage  from  frost. 
Fruit  on  open  benches,  hillsides,  and 
terraces  escape.  The  streakiness  of 
frpst  and  the  many  apparent  irreg- 
ularities in  its  formation  can  be  ex- 
plained easily  if  we  remember  that 
there  are  currents  and  stream  lines 
in  the  air,  and  that  these  currents 
may  have  rather  sharply  defined  lim- 
its. A  slow-moving  current  of  air 
on  a  still  night  in  an  orchard  that 
appears  to  be  nearly  level  may  re- 
sult in  an  absence  of  frost  along  its 
path,  while  close  Ijy.  where  the  air 
is  stagnant,  frost  will  be  formed. 

The  third  particular  point  is  con- 
firmation of  the  belief  that  the  dam- 
age from  the  frost  can  be  greatly 


lessened  if  some  means  were  pro- 
vided whereby  the  chilled  fruit 
could  be  protected  from  the  sudden 
warming  at  sunrise.  Some  rough 
temnerature  observations  made  In 
ranches  at  about  the  time  of  sun- 
rise on  a  frosty  morning  have  shown 
a  rise  of  as  much  as  10  degrees  in 
the  air  temperature  within  30  min- 
utes. It  has  also  been  noted  in 
several  ranches  that  the  areas  of 
greatest  loss  by  frost  were  those 
wjiere  the  sun's  heat  came  suddenly 

•upon  the  trees.  It  is  believed  that 
much  fruit  can  be  saved  even  when 
chilled  or  frozen  if  apme  screen  is 
interposed  between  the  fruit  and 
the  sun,  so  that  the  .warming  may 

'be  gradual. 

PROVED    METHODH    OF   FROST  PRE- 
TENTION. 

One  by  one  the  fruit  grower's 
foes  have  been  conquered.  Fungus 
and  insect,  pesfs  known  have  been 
successfully  combatted.  But  not  un- 
til a  very-  few  years  ago  was  it 
deemed  possible  to  overcome  Jack 
Frost,  one  of  the  frnitman's  most 
formidable  foes.  This  is  now  changed, 
With  wireless  telegranhy  and  the 
aeroplane  has  come  the  "lowly  or- 
chard hearer,  which  nnnunlty  adds 
m'Hlons  of  dollars  to  the  fruit  crop, 
although  its  use  has  scarce  begun. 
In  California  thousands  of  carloads 
of  fruit  have  been  saved  from  frost 
during  the  past  years  by  orchard 
heating. 

HKATIXO   ALL  OIT  OF  DOORS. 

Briefly,  modern  frost  fighting  con- 
sists of  "heating  all  out  of  doors" 
by  means  of  small  fires  In  the  or- 
chard, generally  from  75  to  100 
per  acre.  It  is  not  smudging,  which 
has  been  practiced  by  European  vltl- 
culturists.  Smudging  consists  of 
producing  a  blanket  of  smoke  by 
burning  damp  straw  or  some  similar 
substance  early  in  the  morning,  to 
keep  the  sun  from  thawing  out  the' 
frozen  buds  and  blossoms  too  rap- 
idly, the  theory  being  that  if  the 
frost  goes  out  slowly  there  is  less 
danger  of  injury.  Orchard  heating 
maintains  a  high  temperature  and 
this  keeps  away  the  frost  entirely. 
Nevertheless,  the  smoke  created  by 
the  fires  is  a  valuable  aid.  as  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  the  smoke 
from  the  heated  orchard  will  some- 
times drift  over  an   adjoining  or- 


Olive  Trees 

such  as  these  affe  &bwn 
only  on  our  foot-hill 
locations.  < — '  Note  the 
£ood  foots  ^for  hardiness 
they  have  no  equal. 


We  have  a  fine  lot  of  Mission  and  Manzanillo  trees, 
both  on  Picholine  roots  and  grown  from  cuttings. 
We  have  had  splendid  success  on  all  Olive  plant- 
ings— a  most  important  assurance  to  you. 

Submit  a  list  of  your  tree  wants  for 
special  quotation.    Do  it  right  now. 

We  have  also  a  complete  assortment  of  Shipping 
Plums,  Cherries,  Prunes,  Bartlett  Pears,  Fall  Pears, 
Peaches,  Almonds,  Apricots,  Walnuts,  etc. 
Our  fool-hill  grown  trees  are  free  from  root  diseases 
common  to  other  localities.  Our  trees  insure  your 
future  profits  in  fruit  growing. 

And  remember — we  will  accept  Liberty  Bonds  as 
full  or  part  payment  for  trees.    Write  us  today. 

Address  Dept.  H.  f\f  /O      /»   „  . 

Secy,  and  Met. 


SILVA'BERGTHOLDT  CO. 
Newcastle  Cat 

"Behind  ee^cK.  tree 
guarantee11 


is  our 
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chard  and  protect  the  latter  from 
frost  injury. 

The  degree  of  cold  which  can  be 
successfully  combatted  seems  almost 
incredible.  Twenty  -  two  degrees, 
which  is  ten  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing point,  with  several  inches  of 
snow  on  the  ground  and  a  strong 
wind  blowing  from  the  north  and 
the  orchard  in  bloom,  are  the  con- 
ditions which  obtained  one  night  in 
a  Colorado  orchard,  yet  orchard 
heating  saved  the  day  and  insured  a 
good  crop  of  fruit. 

TWO   LEADING    FUELS  USED. 

The  two  leading  fuels  used  in  or- 
chard heating  are  coal  and  oil.  In 
California  oil  is  used  exclusively  and 
has  proved  its  superiority  over  all 
other  fuels. 

FORMS  OF  THE  OIE  HEATER. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  oil 
heater  is  a  sheet-iron  pot  holding 
one  or  two  gallons  of  oil,  with  a 
suitable  cover  to  keep  oitf  the  rain 
when  the  heater  is  not  in  use.  One 
patented  type  of  heater  manufac- 
tured in  California  and  used  exten- 
sively throughout  the  West  possesses 
a  decided  advantage  over  other 
makes,  in  being  equipped  with  an 
attachment  which  acts  as  a  damper, 
as  a  soot  collector,  and  also  serves 
to  deflect  the  heat.  Flame  is  heat, 
and  if  this  flame  is  not  controlled 
much  of  the  heat  so  produced  will 
rapidly  rise  and  be  lost. 

NUMBER   OF   FIRES   PER  ACRE. 

The  number  of  fires  per  acre  is 
difficult  to  determine,  because  so 
much  depends  upon  conditions.  The 
lower  the  temperature  the  greater 
velocity  of  air  currents  and  the 
smaller  the  trees,  the  more  fires  per 
acre  will  be  required.  Large  trees 
require  considerably  less  fire  around 
them  than  small  ones,  and  the  more 
foliage  on  the  tree  the  less  fire  is 
needed.  Under  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions  twelve  one-gallon  heaters 
would  be  none  too  many,  while  forty 
would  be  plenty  in  some  cases.  It  is 
well  to  prepare  for  the  worst  while 
hoping  for  the  best.  Sometimes  all 
the  work  and  expense  of  orchard 
heating  is  thrown  away  because  not 
enough  heaters  are  used.  Some  rec- 
ommend a  large  number  of  small 
heaters,  only  part  of  which  need  be 
lighted  at  times,  the  rest  being  held 
in  reserve  when  needed.  The  better 
plan  would  be  to  equip  the  orchard 
with  75  to  100.  large  heaters  per 
acre,  burning  a  sufficient  number  to 
maintain  the  necessary  temperature. 

Horticultural  Jottings 


Stanislaus  county  reports  a  yield 
of  nearly  all  crops  up  to  expecta- 
tions. Almond  and  walnuts  both 
show  an  increase  over  last  year's 
production. 

Quite  a  little  boom  has  taken 
place  in  the  Watsonville  market  as 
a  result  of  the  lifting  of  the  export 
embargo  on  apples  and  the  buying 
of  English  houses. 

Apple  picking  is  about  finished  at 
Watsonville,  this  season  being  about 
a  month  later  than  last  year,  owing 
to  the  rains  probably.  The  fruit  Is 
of  excellent  quality. 

Five  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  was  received  by  the 
Hillside  Orange  Association  at  Lind- 
sey  for  a  carload  containing  462 
boxes  of  late  Valencias,  which  went 
to  auction  in  Baltimore. 

Orchard  fig  conferences  are  planned 
for  December  10  and  11,  to  take 
place  at  Navelencia.  Mount  Olive 
and  Clovis  farm  centers,  in  Fresno 
county,  Professor  Condit  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  leading  the  dis- 
cussion at  each  place  named. 

B.  F.  Stine,  a  pruner  of  Acampo, 
has  66  old  almond  trees  from  which 
he  gathered  1800  pounds  of  nuts 
this  year.  From  five  trees  which  he 
pointed  out  to  us  he  gathered  37 
boxes  of  almonds  "tromped  in." 
The  varieties  are  I  X  L  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra. 

Consul  General  Skinner  of  Lon- 
don, England,  cabled  on  November 
23,  that,  according  to  his  informa- 
tion, apples  may  be  freely  imported 
into  Great  Britain  upon  the  import- 
ers agreeing  to  sell  at  a  price  not 
exceeding  six  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound  wholesale,  or  eighteen  cents 


per  pound  retail.  It  is  understood 
that  freight  is  to  be  arranged  at 
$4.01  per  box. 

The  possibilities  of  bee-keeping  in 
the  National  forests  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia are  being  investigated  by 
agriculturists  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  co-operation 
with  the  Forest  Service.  Extension 
schools  for  commercial  bee-keepers 
will  be  conducted  at  San  Diego,  Da- 
vis, Visalia  and  Riverside,  each  one 
of  which  will  last  six  days.  Three 
sessions  daily  will  be  held. 

Charles  P.  Justice,  manager  of  the 
State  Honey  Producers'  Co-operative' 
Exchange  at  Los  Angeles,  stated  at 
the  Modesto  meeting  that  with  the 
world  market  open  again,  the  honey 
production  in  California  will  exceed 
three  millions  of  dollars  in  value 
next  year.  A  carload  of  honey  now 
brings  $12,000,  the  highest  price 
ever  known.  The  central  valley  ex- 
change represents  10,000  colonies  of 
bees. 

(Continued  on  page  671.) 


SEED  POTATOES 

We  specialize  in  selected  SEED  POTA- 
TOES: Certified  White  Rose.  American 
Wonders.  British  Queens,  Burbanks.  Garnet 
Chilis,  and  other  varieties.  Also  fancy,  re- 
cleaned  Alfalfa  Seed.    Write  for  prices. 

WM.  A.  CURTIS  CO., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Blue-Flowered 

White  Rose 

Seed  Potatoes 

Just  in — firBt  carload  of  the  season — 
genuine  Oreg-on-gTown  blue-flowered 
White  Rose  Seed  Potatoes.  Best  early 
variety. 

True  to  name.  Free  from  disease. 
Hill-selected. 

Uniformly  large,  smooth-skinned, 
choice  Quality.  Write  for  prices  and 
Potato  Catalog. 

ARTHUR  CANN 

Seedsman 

196  S.  First  St.    San  Jose,  Cal. 


SULPHUR 


SULPHUR 

It  has  been  proves 
and  so  recommended  by 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia tint.  If  yon  »ul- 

I ^V75ZpudMB      pnur    your    srape  vine* 
j      mid    oreliarilH     t!  time* 
jjftF Iff       !      tln-.v  will  not  bo  affected 
■jft  b.v    MILDEW    or  KEI» 

SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Solphur, 
also  EAOtE  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Sonfre,  packed 
in  double  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money- 
can  buy;  the  best  for 
vineyards;  the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes, 
»  LEAVING  NO  ASH. 
\       Try  our  new  brand  of 

WBBWKi  i—i- — >  VENTILATED  Sublimed 

Sulphur,  100  per  cent  pure,  for  making  Paste 
—  (Atomic  Sulphur)   and  for  Dusting. 

For  Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  use  our 
DIAMOND  S  Brand  Refined  l-'lour  Sulphur. 
We  can  furnish  you  this  sulphur  at  Buch  low 
price  that  it  will  pay  you  to  hlx  your  own 
solution. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
drill  into  the  soil  100  to  400  pounds  tier 
acre  of  our  Diamond  "S"  Brand  Powdered 
Sulphur. 

It  has  been  proven  that  sulphur  hag  In- 
creased various  crops  up  to  330  per  cent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

534  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet,  price  list 
and  samples  and  please  state  for  what  purpose 
you  use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed  and  date 
of  shipment  preferred.    Tel.  Kearnr  871. 


The  Biggest  Pear  Tree  Order 

Ever  Placed 


by  an  orc-hardist  is  one  that  we  have  Just  booked  from, 
Of  the  new  Chinese  seedling,  pyrus  Usuriensis,  which 
first  time  to  the  pear-growers  of  America.    By  use  of 
trunk,  and  main-limb  crotches.  , 

Mr.  Reed  la  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  pear  industry 
menace  or  Letter  understands  how  to  defeat  it.  This 
orchard  on  the  Yuba  river,  and  will  set  Bartlett  buds 
Built  ■on    the   foundation    stone   of  Blight-Resistance, 
and  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  world!    Our  price  on  th 

Ours  is  the  only  supply  in  the  American  nursery  w 
sand  left  in  No.  1  grade,  diameter  3-16  of  an  inch  and 


Howard  Reed  of  Marysville.  for  FIFTY  THOUSAND 

we  introduced  from  the  Orient  and  now  offer  for  the 
this  new  stock,  blight  may  be  eliminated  from  root. 

of  California,  and  no  man  better  appreciates  the  blight 
winter  he  will  plant  these  trees  in  his  great  new 
in  the  branches  as  soon  as  the  trees  have  made  heads. 
Mr.  Reed,  intends  to  make  his  new  orchard  the  best 
ese  seedlings  is  One  Hundred  Dollars  per  thousand, 
orld  this  year: — and  we  have  only  about  Thirty  Thou- 
upward.  -  ' 


Another  order  ,of  which  we  are 
also  mighty  proud  is  photograph- 
ically reproduced  here.  It  is  the 
HIGHEST  PRICED  ORDER  FOR 
1000  FEAR  TREES  EVER 
PLACED! 

The  signature  is  that  of  E.  A. 
Gammon,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  successful  pear 
growers  of  California,  whose  or- 
chard on  the  river,  14  miles 
below  Sacramento,  is  productive 
of  almost  marvelous  returns. 


In  placing  his  order  for  Bart- 
letts,  to  be  branch-worked  oh. 
Usuriensis,  the  new,  practically 
blight-proof  Chinese  seedling,  Mr. 
Gammon  made  sure  that  blight 
would  not  have  to  be  fought  in 
root,  trunk,  or  main  -  limb 
crotches,  and  thus  secured  the 
greatest  degree  of  blight-protec- 
tion possible.  Mr.  Gammon  wrote: 
"My  plantings  would  be  worth 
$50,000.00  more  than  at  present 
had  I  planted  trees  with  blight- 
resistant  root  trunk,  and. 
branches. 


These  trees  will  cost  Mr.  Gam- 
mon $1.00  per  tree — just  four 
times  the  price  of  ordinary  trees 
in  the  same  quantity!  The  ear- 
liest date  a.t  which  we  can  de- 
liver branch-worked  trees  is  1921, 
and  as  our  stock  will  be  small 
his  order  is  placed  now,  to  in- 
sure the  reservation  of  the  trees. 


ORDER  SHEET 


Loma  Rica  Nursery, 

Crass  Valley,  California 


itLm  at  /..  


Gentlemen 

■SktfKUuw  at... 
on  or  about  ..6fr**4r*~*?- 


 lOf./...,  by  

Freight  or  Exprtsn 

the  nursery  stock  specified  below,  which  I  agree  to  pay  for  on  delivery,  at  the 
prices  herein  stated,  together  with  the  cost  of  packing. 


Quantity 

*  .  VARIETY 

Silt 

Pr\ct 

A  AoMrif 

(too 

• 

t  

TOTAL 

It  is  understood  that  no  substitution  will  be  allowed  in  this  order,  and  that  this  order  is  not 
subject  to  countermand.  It  is  also  understood  that  should  any  stock  prove  untrue  to  name  Lorn* 
Rica  Nursery  will  replaco  the  same  free  of  charge,  and  will  also  refund  the  purchase  price  thereof, 
but  that  no  greater  liability  it  assumed  by  said  nursery  than  that  herein  specified. 


Signed 


Date 


Address. 


Although  following  different  methods,  .both  these  men  will  attain  the  same  result — 
freedom  from  blight  in  root,  trunk,  and  main-limb  crotches.  This  eliminates  the  greatest 
cost  in  blight-control  work  and  practically  places  a  life  insurance  policy  on  every  pear  tree 
so  protected ! 

In  districts  where  blight-damage  is  not  a  factor  orcliardists  will  still  continue  to  plant  pear  trees  on  the 
Jap  root,  such  trees  being  better  than  any  other'  except  on  Usuriensis.  We  have  our  usual  supply  of  such 
trees,  with  the  remarkably  fine  root  system  that  has  made  our  mountain-grown  nursery  stock  a  favorite 
among  particular  planters.    Our  apple  stock  shares  in  this  distinction,  but  supply  this  year  is  quite  limited. 

LOMA  RICA  NURSERY 

PEAR  SPECIALISTS 

A.  L.  WISKER,  Manager.  GRASS  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA 
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Hay  Eaters  Increased  Faster  Than  Hay 


all  three.  Our  assumption  is  based 
on  the  facts  that  the  combined  hay 
crops  of  Arizona  and  Nevada  for  the 
two  years  1916  and  1917  totaled 
about  29  per  cent  of  the  California 
hay  crop  in  the  same  period  and  the 
number  of  livestock  on  the  ranches 
bears  a  somewhat  similar  propor- 
tion. So  we  base  our  deductions  as 
to  what  has  taken*  place  in  the 
Southwestern  States  in  1918  on  the 
conditions  as  we  know  them  In 
California. 

The  total  California  hay  crop  for 
1918  has  been  estimated  before  the 
rains  at  4,147,000  tons,  which  is 
nearly  14  per  cent  less  than  in 
1917  and  about  10  per  cent  less 
than  in  1916.  There  is  a  material 
reduction  below  these  figures  since 
the  rains,  as  considerable  quanti- 
ties were  piled  up  loosely  ready  for 
baling  when  the  first  heavy  rains 
came.  One  man  is  said  to  have  lost 
$37,000  in  this  way  on  hay  he  had 
bought  to  bale.  . 

VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  HAY. 


Consideration  of  the  total  hay 
crop,  however,  does  not  solve  the 
individual  hay  producer's  problems. 
If  he  has  grain  hay,  he  knows  that 
his  principal  market  is  in  draft 
stock.  If  he-  has  wild  hay,  he  knows 
that  the  principal  market  is  beef 
stock.  If  he  has  tame  hay  other 
than  that  made  from  grain,  he  wants 
to  know  about  the  dairy  cattle  sit- 
uation. 

Reference  to  statistics  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  shows 
that  grain  hay  tonnage  in  1916  to- 
taled 2,056,000  tons,  as  against 
1.838,000  tons  of  alfalfa  hay.  This 
situation  was  reversed  in  1917  when 
grain  hay  totaled  1,714,000  tons  and 
alfalfa  2.237,000  tons.  Alfalfa  and 
other  tame  hay  comprised  a  trifle 
over  half  of  the  total  in  1916  and 
a  still  greater  proportion  in  1917. 
Wild  hay  comprises  only  about  5 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

Now.  are  beef  cattle  likely  to 
affect  the  hay  market?  By  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  California  cat- 
tle are  fattened  on  grass  and  there 
promises  to  be  plenty  of  that  this 
season,  so  beef  cattle  are  not  likely 
to  affect  the  hay  market  except  per- 
haps locally  in  the  northeastern  and 
southeastern  sections  of  California, 
in  Nevada,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
Arizona. 

Are  draft  stock  likely  to  affect 
the  hay  market?  While  they  In- 
creased very  slightly  in  the  year 
ending  January  1,  1918,  on  the 
farms,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  have  decreased  dur- 
ing 1918,  as  indicated  by  the  great 
increase  in  .sales  of  tractors  and 
trucks  to  farmers.  This  mechanical 
farm  power  is  bound  to  continue  to 
displace  draft  stock  and  reduce  the 
market  for  grain  hay  unless  cattle- 
men take  to  Hie  latter.  In  cities, 
during  the  war  period  of  high  feed 
prices,  horses  were  disposed  of  in 
great  numbers.  Their  work  is  now 
done  by  trucks  and  automobiles  so 
.much  that  horses  are  rarely  seen  as 
compared  with  two  or  three  years 
ago.  They  are  not  likely  to  "come 
back"  to  the  city  streets.  Even  the 
half  crop  of  grain  hay  in  Livermore 
Valley  tributary  to  the  bay  cities  is 
moving  this  season  at  less  per  week 
than  it  will  have  to  move  per  day 
from  now  on  in  order  to  empty  the 
ware  houses  before  next  crop  comes  in. 

What  about  alfalfa  hay  consump- 
tion now  and  future?  Reference 
to  our  dairy  columns  will  show  that 
during  1918  the  number  of  dairy 
cows  in  California  has  dropped 
somewhere  around  40,000.  represent- 
ing a  reduced  hay-eating  capacity 
of  about  200,000  tons.  But  what  is 
that  to  a  total  California  crop  of 
over  four  million  tons!  It  will 
hardly  bear  the  market;  and,  be- 
sides, a  change  in  the  dairy  cattle 
situation  is  already  prominently  in 
evidence.  Last  spring,  alfalfa  and 
food  crops,  including  beans,  were 
very  attractive,  and  cow  milkers 
were  very  exacting.  The  combina- 
tion led  to  many  sales.  Now  the 
situation  is  reversed.  Beans,  po- 
tatoes, and  grain  are  not  moving 
freely;  thoughts  are  turned  to  dairy 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 

cows  and  alfalfa,  for  dairy  products 
are  high  and  dairymen  who  stayed 
in  the  game  most  all  have  good 
bank  accounts.  Returning  soldiers 
are  likely  to  cause  a  return  of  milk- 
ers, who  have  been  working  at 
other  businesses,  resulting  in  a  bet- 
ter labor  situation;  and  the  econ- 
omy of  having  a  ready  market  at 
home  for  the  farm  crops  appeals  to 
many.  Thus  one  leading  seedsman 
of  the  San  Joaquin.  Valley  reports 
three  times  as  much  alfalfa  seed 
sold  for  fall  planting  in  1918  as 
in  1917,  and  farmers  are  planning 
to  sow  more  heavily  next  spring. 
In  the  leading  dairy  county  of  the 
State  we  were  recently  told  of  grade 
dairy  herds  being  culled  out  and 
the  culls  sold  at  $100  to  $160  to 
less  progressive  but  keenly  inter- 
ested dairymen.  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia grade  cows  are  bringing  as 
high  as  $300.  One  of  the  leading 
auctioneers  of  the  State  recently 
told  our  representative  that  whereas 
he  had  formerly  been  kept  busy  with 
dairy  sales,  there  are  scarcely  any 
on  his  books  for  the  future.  Dairy- 
men are  not  selling  their  producers, 


but  are  keen  to  buy  or  raise  what- 
ever look  like  they  would  turn  hay 
into  butterfat  economically. 

Dairy  cattle  in  California  totaled 
597.000.  January  1,  1918,  following 
a  notable  steady  increase  ever  since 
1900.  Other  cattle  totaled  1,701,- 
000  following  a  steady  increase  since 
1913.  All  of  the  signs  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  revival  of  this  steady  in- 
crease of  these  principal  consumers 
of  our  principal  hay. 


CANTALOUPES  AFTER  ALFALFA. 

Will  cantaloupes  grow  where  al- 
falfa has  been?  C.  M.  Stetson  of 
Stanislaus  county  sold  over  8000 
crates  from  nine  acres  last  season. 
He  put  all  the  manure  from  25  head 
of  stock  on  the  alfalfa  in  the  fallv 
of  1916.  After  the  rains  in  Decem- 
'ber,  he  plowed  it  under  and  grew  a 
crop  of  cantaloupes  in  1917.  The 
1918  crop  was  the  big  one.  For 
that  he  plowed  ahout  12  inches  deep 
when  it  was  in  good  condition  after 
the  February  rains,  and  harrowed 
two  or  three  times.  Seed  were 
planted  in  hills  about  four  feet  apart 
in  rows  seven  feet  apart.  This  re- 
quired about  two  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre  to  cover  planting  and  re- 
planting. On  account  of  wireworms. 
i  he  treated  them  with  a  solution  of 


Milestone  about  (he  same  strength 
as  for  wheat  and  got  almost  a  per- 
fect stand  the  first  planting.  The 
vines  'grew  thick  and  knee  high. 
Instead  of  giving  them  two  or  three 
horse  cultivations  as  usual,  he  fig- 
ured that  the  less  he  stirred  the 
ground  the  earlier  his  melons  would 
ripen.  So  he  only  hoed  around  each 
hill  once  and  believes  the  melons 
went  to  market  a  week  earlier  than 
they  would  otherwise.  The  first 
melons  from  this  field  were  picked 
July  13. 


NURSERY  INSPECTION. 

Probably  there  has  been  more  lax- 
ity in  the  inspection  of  California 
nurseries,  or  the  stock  as  it  is  being 
dug.  than  in  any  other  phase  of  our 
inspection  work.  The  nurserymen 
rightly  insist  upon  the  aid  of  the 
county  horticultural  commissioners 
in  detecting  diseases  or  insect  pests 
before  their  stock  is  shipped  and  re- 
jections are  made  on  the  other  end 
of  the  line.  The  State  Commissioner 
of  Horticulture  urges  every  county 
horticultural  official  to  give  this  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  work  the  atten- 
tion that  it  requires.  There  is  no 
easier  and  better  place  to  detect 
troubles  due  to  pests  than  in  the  nur- 
sery at  digging  time. 


Reg.  US.  Pat  Off. 

HELPS  SOLVE  FARM 
LABOR  PROBLEMS 

To  produce  greatly  increased  yields  of  all 
farm  products  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  labor 
— that  is  the  problem  squarely  confronting 
the  farmers  of  America,  for  America  must 
feed  the  world  for  years  to  come. 

For  years  The  Holt  ManufacturingCompany 
has  been  building  and  improving  the  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor,  which  now,  more  than  ever 
before,  is  proving  itself  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  saving  of  farm  labor. 

Today  the  wide  expanses  of  America's  fertile 
acres  are  being  cultivated  with  the  aid  of 
thousands  of  "Caterpillar"  Tractors.  Thou- 
sands more  of  these  tractors  are  hauling 
supplies  and  cannon  in  France. 

The  track  principle  employed  in  the  "Cater- 
pillar" T/actor,  plus  Holt  manufacturing  ex- 
perience, Holt  design  and  Holt  high-grade 
materials,  produces  the  most  efficient,  de- 
•  pendable  and  profitable  tractor  made. 

Your  neighbors — farmers,  freighters,  and 
contractors — are  profiting  by  the  labor  sav- 
ing and  money  saving  advantages  of  the 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor.  You  can  do  the  same. 
Write  for  full  information  today. 

There's  but  one  "Caterpillar", 
Holt  builds  it 
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;        Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 

[Written  for  Paclflo  Rural  Press.) 


Fumigating  Seeds  and  Grain. 

Stored  seeds  and  grain  are  likely 
to  become  weevily.  To  kill  the  weev- 
ils, fumigate  with  carbon  bisulphide, 
which  does  not  injure  the  feeding 
quality  nor.  the  germination,  accord- 
ing to  the  ninth  annual  report  of 
the  Arizona  Commission  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticulture.  It  is  highly 
explosive,  like  gasoline,  so  all  lights 
must  be  kept  away,  and  is  also 
poisonous  to  breathe  in  considerable 
quantities.  It  is  two  and  a  half 
times  heavier  than  air  and  will  set- 
tle and  fill  all  crevices  if  air  is  not 
allowed  to  circulate.  The  first  step 
in  fumigation  is  to  make  the  bin 
practically  air  tight,  especially  the 
sides «and  bottom,  or  put  the  seed  in 
an  air-tight  barrel,  etc.  Insects  are 
most  easily  poisoned  when  they  are 
most  active,  which  is  likely  to  be 
when  they  are  most  comfortably 
warm;  and  it  may  not  pay  to  fumi- 
gate when  temperature  is  under  70 
degrees.  Ten  to  twenty  pounds  of 
carbon  bisulphide  per  1000  cubic 
feet  of  space  are  needed,  according 
to  how  nearly  air  tight  the  bin  or 
receptacle  has  been  made.  [Some 
effect  on  germination  of  certain 
dried  beans  fumigated  with  carbon 
bisulphide  in  Italy  has  been  ob- 
served, as  announced  by  the  Califor- 
nia Commissioner  of  Horticulture. 
Cyanide  of  potassium  killed  the  weev- 
ils, but  did  not  affect  germination.] 

Legumes,  Bacteria,  and  Sweet  Soil. 

For  the  most  successful  growth  of 
alfalfa,  beans,  peas,  vetches  and 
other  legumes,  the  proper  kinds  of 
bacteria  should  be  abundant  in  the 
soil.  When  any  kind  of  legumes 
are  planted  for  the  first  time  in  a 
locality  they  nre  very  likely  to  lack 
enough  of  their  particular  kinds  of 
bacteria.  In  such  cases  it  costs  but 
little  to  inoculate  the  seed  or  the 
soil  with  pure  cultures  of  the  right 
kind  of  bacteria;  and  the  increased 
yield  the  first  year  generally  far 
more  than  repays  the  cost.  But  it 
is  useless  to  inoculate  seed  to  plant 
in  sour  soils.  Bacteria  beneficial  to 
legumes  cannot  thrive  in  such  until 
the  acidity  is  neutralized  by  use  of 
lime.  Where  the  sourness  is  caused 
by  long  standing  excess  of  water,, 
the  area  should  be  drained  before 
applying  the  lime.  Ground  lime- 
stone is  effective  after  awhile,  but 
hydrated  lime  is  effective  at  once. 
Quicklime  burns  out  the  humus  and 
kills  ,  vegetation  until  it  becomes 
slacked. 

Alfalfa  Seed  Scarce. 

Fall  rains  greatly  reduced  the 
California  crop  of  alfalfa  seed;  and 
war  conditions  greatly  reduced  the 
imports  of  alfalfa  seed  to  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries.  Our 
average  annual  imports  in  the  three 
years  preceding  June  30,  1914,  were 
7,301,712  pounds.  Our  average  an- 
nual imports  in  the  three  years  fol- 
lowing the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
dropped  to  3,996,613  pounds.  In 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  we 
imported  only  87,244  pounds.  On 
September  18,  1918,  all  licenses  for 
importation  of  alfalfa  seed  were 
revoked  and  it  was  announced  that 
no  licenses  would  hereafter  be  is- 
sued for  importation  of  alfalfa  seed 
by  ocean  except  for  such  shipments 
as  might  be  approved  by  the  Seed 
Stocks  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Late  Planted  Barley. 

Forty-seven  sacks  of  Chevalier 
barley  per  acre  on  35  acres  were 
obtained  by  Joe  Borges  of  Monterey 
county  one  wet  year  not  long  since. 
He  had  intended  to  dry  plow,  but 
couldn't  get  at  it  until  late  Febru- 
ary. The  ground  had  been  in  sugar 
beets  and  made  a  good  seedbed, 
though  crusted  by  rains  and  weedy 
by  February.  Late  in  that  month 
Mr.  Borges  disked  the  field  and 
chiseled  it  about  nine  inches  deep. 
He  harrowed  and  finished  seeding 
March  17.  A  half  inch  of  rain  fell 
that  night,  but  the  ground  was 
somewhat  rough  and  did  not  crust 
as  it  would  had  it  been  smoother. 


Results  from  late  planting  were  far 
from  so  satisfactory  last  season. 

Farm  Labor  Conference. 

A  farm  labor  conference,  open  to 
the  public,  will  be  held  at  the  Ferry 
Building,  San  Francisco,  December 
18  and  19,  under  auspices  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  committee 
on  resources  and  food  supply,  of 
which  Federal  Farm  Labor  Agent 
R.  L.  Adams  is  the  secretary.  Dele- 
gates are  expected  from  about  sixty 
organizations  representing  farmers, 
workmen,  and  the  Government.  Dis- 
cussions will  be  held  regarding  the 
outlook  for  immigration,  increased 
supplies  of  farm  labor,  reports  from 
farmers'  delegates,  new  State  legis- 
lation, including  vagrancy  laws, 
transportation  of  workmen  to  jobs, 
standardization  of  wages,  closing  of 
saloons,  importation  of  labor,  and 
other  questions  that  will  be  brought 
up  by  delegates. 

Are  You  Sowing  Lead  Grain? 

Germination  tests  of  grain  and 
alfalfa  seed  are  being  urged  by  the 
Fresno  Farm  Bureau.  The  system 
is  to  count  out  a  definite  number  of 
seeds  in  even  hundreds,  put  them  on 
wet  cloth  or  blotting  paper  between 
plates  to  hold  the  moisture,  and 
count  the  sprouted  seed  on  the  third 
and  sixth  days.  They  ought  to  be 
kept  moderately  warm.  Such  ger- 
mination tests  may  surprise  some 
people.  Where  germination  is  low, 
a  correspondingly  increased  amount 
must  be  sown;  or,  better  still,  feed 
that  and  sow  some  which  germinates 
more  and  stronger. 

Sugar  Beet  Seed  Imports. 

While  a  shortage  of  sugar  beet 
seed  is  reported.  American  imports 
show  a  remarkable  increase  in  fig- 
ures compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Our  average 
annual  imports  for  the  five  years 
ending  June  30.  1914,  were  11,616,- 
300  pounds.  For  the  next  three 
years,  including  the  European  war, 
we  imported  13.135.456  pounds  an- 
nually. June  30.  1918.  we  imported 
15.636,541  pounds.  Adding  this  in- 
crease to  the  greatly  increased  home 
production,  we  see  Americans  raising 
a  lot  more  sugar  than  we  did  be- 
fore the  war. 

Labor  Transportation  Law. 

A  law  will  be  discussed  at  the 
Farm  Labor  Conference  in  San 
Francisco.  December  18-19,  which 
proposes  to  make  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  employers  to  misrepresent  wages 
to  be  paid,  work  to  be  performed, 
living  and  working  conditions,  etc., 
when  filing  applications  for  help  at 
an  employment  agency.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  workmen  accept  trans- 
portation or  advances  and  refuse  to 
carry  out  their  agreements,  they 
wouid  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
to  be  punished  by  maximum  fines  of 
$100  and  60  days  imprisonment. 

Wheat  Variety  Yields. 

Two  fields  of  wheat  adjoining  each 
other  on  heavy  adobe  covered  by  a 
few  inches  of  sediment  in  Sacra- 
mento county  showed  interesting 
yields  last  season.  Eight  hundred 
acres  of  Bluestem,  most  of  it  a  per- 
fect stand,  yielded  14%  sacks  per 
acre.  Fifty  acres  of  Early  Baart 
with  what  was  estimated  as  half  a 
stand  produced  19  sacks  per  acre. 
The  Baart  showed  heavier  stooling 
than  any  other  wheat  observed  on 
that  soil,  the  heads  were  large  and 
well  filled,  and  they  matured  two  or 
three  weeks  earlier  than  the  Blue- 
stem. 

Arizona  Cantaloupes. 

Cantaloupes  averaged  203  crates 
per  acre  in  the  Phoenix-Glendale 
district  of  Arizona  last  season,  as 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Es- 
timates. Contracts  are  being  signed 
for  the  1919  crop.  They  indicate 
that  the  acreage  will  be  about  1800 
in  this  district  and  about  1000  in 
the  Mesa  district. 

Arsenate  Was  Too  Strong. 

"Don't  let  anyone  use  as  much  ar- 
senate of  lead  powder  as  7%  pounds 


per  200  gallons  in  spraying  for  tent 
caterpillars,"  says  H.  W.  Hosmer  of 
Sonoma  county,  who  burned  the 
leaves   of    prune    trees    with  that 


strength  last  spring.  Neighbors  who 
used  6%  pounds  per  200  gallons 
controlled  the  caterpillars  and  did 
not  injure  the  foliage  noticeably. 


The  Heavy  Duty  Orchard  Cultivator  Number  3  is  built  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  the  owners  of  the  small  size  tractors  for  an  extra  strong  culti- 
vator that  can  be  handled  J)y  the  tractor  driver.  It  is  made  on  the  same 
lines  and  of  the  same  high-grade  steel  as  our  well  known  Monarch  Culti- 
vator, but  without  the  levers  and  rear  wheel,  and  with  a  hand  wheel, 
screw  lift,  making  it  a  perfect  one-man,  all-steel  tool. 

Specifications:  Frame,  %x2y2"  angle  iron,  Standards  ->sx2"  special  high- 
grade  steel,  Axles  V/2",  Wheels  22"  high,  3]/2"  tire.  Made  in  S,  6,  7  and 
8-foot  size. 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2209=21  Santa  Fe  Ave.   Box  156  Arcade  P.  0.    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Rating 
12-20 


The  Most  Efficient 
 Tractor  in  America 


Enclosed 

The  unit  construction  of  the  Bates  Steel  Mule  not 
only  affords  protection  against  dust  but  also  assures 
permanent  rigid  alignment  of  transmission  parts 
with  the  motor,  regardless  of  any  severe  twistings. 
Working  parts  run  in  an  oil  bath. 

This  feature,  with  the  powerful  twin  crawlers,  heavy,  duty, 
valve-in-head  kerosene  motor,  hardened  out-steel  transmis- 
sion g-ears.  and  Timken  roller  bearings,  makes  lone  service 
a  certainty. 

We  are  so  proud  of  the   Model  "It"  HATES  STEEL 
MIJLK  we  want  everyone  to  be  sure  and  see  the  ma- 
I'hjne  we  have  on  exhibition  hero  now, 
The  only  Crawler   Tractor   adapted  to   Beet  Cultivation 
without  making  changes. 

F.  T.  BRILES,  So.  California  Distributor 

Excellent  Proposition  offered  Live  Agents. 
214-216  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Vetch  -  Barley  Big  Crop  and  Balanced  Feed 

[Written  for  Pacific  Burn!  Press  by  K.  £.  Hodge*.] 

Four  tons  per  acre  of  a  balanced  hay  ration  were  raised  the  past 
season  on  100  acres  and  followed  by  a  heavy  white  bean  crop  by 
Emery  Gates  of  Stanislaus  county.  Vetch  furnishes  the  protein  con- 
tent and  barley  the  carbohydrate  content  of  this  hay,  which  grows 
already  mixed..  Such  big  heads  as  grew  on  this  barley  are  not  com- 
monly seen,  and  such  stooling  of  barley  is  a  rare  advantage  in  growing 
it  for  hay.  Being  cut  while  in  the  dough,  the  kernels  are  almost  as 
good  as  a  regular  grain  ration.  Vetch,  growing  throughout  the  barley, 
was  held  upright  and  was  at  its  maximum  value  for  hay,  being  in 
bloom  when  the  barley  was  ready  to  cut.  Mr.  Gates  chops  all  of  his 
hay;  and  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  all  relish  it  to  the  last  half  of  one 
per  cent.    There  is  no  waste. 

Part  of  the  100  acres  was  bottom  land,  part  bench  land,  and  part  still 
higher.  It  is  all  of  light  loamy  nature,  varying  in  its  content  of  sedi- 
ment and  sand.  The  year  previous  to  the  latest  crop,  barley  and  oats 
were  grown  on  this  same  land.  With  better  growing  conditions,  it 
yielded  less  than  two  tons  per  acre.  On  a  sandy  sediment  area  alfalfa 
had  been  tried  previously,  but  would  do  nothing.  This  year  the  crop 
was  good  all  over  the  100  acres. 

The  v«tch  seed  were  carefully  inoculated  by  Mr.  Gates  himself  late 
last  January,  and  seeded  within  a  few  hours  after  inoculation,  being 
careful  to  get  them '  into  moist  earth.  Moisture  by  sub-irrigation  or 
otherwise  is  necessary  in  the  spring,  according  to  Mr.  Gates,  or  the 
vetch  might  not  mature.  Vetch  and  barley  seed  were  mixed  at  the  rate 
of  35  pounds  of  the  former  to  18  pounds  of  the  latter;  and  about  53 
pounds  of  the  mixture  per  acre  were  drilled  about  three  inches  deep. 
The  vetch  would  not  harrow  in  satisfactorily  if  broadcasted,  and  inoc- 
ulation would  not  work  if  the  seed  were  long  exposed  to  sunlight  and 
drying.  The  seedb'ed  had  been  nicely  prepared  and  nothing  more  was 
done  to  the  field  until  the  hay  was  cut  about  June  1. 


Labor-Farmer  Alliance 


[Written  for  Paclflo  Sural  Pre**.] 

The  "California  Tnion  of  Produc- 
ers and  Consumers. "  which  Is  an  al- 
liance between  the  California  Farm- 
ers' Union,  the  Pacific  Co-operative 
Lea^ie  (consumers),  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Federation  of  Labor,  for  mu- 
tual aid  and  support  in  accomplish- 
ing objectives  of  common  interest 
has  a  definite  platform  which  was 
endorsed  and  advocated  before  the 
recent  elections.  Most  of  the  twelve 
planks  in  this  platform  are  of  direct 
concern  in  farmers'  business.  Two 
of  them  are  more  particularly  in  the 
interest  of  labor  unions.  Summar- 
ies of  their  planks,  as  taken  from 
the  report  of  President  Fred  Millard, 
follow: 

1.  Legislation  to  force  idle  land 
into  use,  by  mean-  of  a  graduated 


5.  Representation  of  farmers  and 
labor  unions  on  all  State  boards  and 
commissions;  on  any  price  fixing 
bodies,  and  on  the  University  Board 
of  Regents. 

6.  Prohibition  injunctions  which 
are  declared  to  be  judicial  legisla- 
tion, a  piece  of  which  has  blocked  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Stanis- 
laus people  for  two  years  after  an 
election  which  would  have  taken 
over  the  local  telephones.  This  meas- 
ure is.  of  course,  primarily  a  labor 
union  desire. 

7.  Health  insurance  favored. 

8.  County  experiment  stations  es- 
pecially for  deciduous  fruits  and  un- 
der direction  of  the  State  University. 

9.  Full  maintainance  of  free  pub- 


super-tax  on  all  uncultivated  arable  •  lie  employment  bureaus  such  as  have 

land.  been  in  operation  the  past  season. 

2.  Public  ownership  of  public  |  10.  Federation  of  all  irrigation 
utilities,  including  terminal  grain  j  systems  under  State  auspices  to  pro- 
warehouses  and  packing  plants  for  |  mote  their  development,  arrange  for 
meat  and  perhaps  other  produces,  joint  operation,  and  permit  manu- 
Government  retention  of  railways  facture  and  sale  of  electric  power, 
urged.  11.    Improvement  and  more  effec- 

3.  Government  encouragement  of  j  tiveness  in  the  workmen's  compensa- 
co-operation   to   solve   problems   of  j  tion  law,  safety  appliances,  and  in- 


equitable distribution  of  farm  prod- 
ucts in  connection  with  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

4.  Provision  for  citizens  to  vote 
when  away  from  home  on  election 
day.  v 


surance. 

12.  Appointment  of  a  representa- 
tive "Reconstruction-  Committee,"  by 
the  State  to  handle  the  problems  of 
demobilization  and  reconstruction  in 
an  orderly  way. 


Sowing  Garden  Seeds 


[Written   for  Pacific  Rural  Press 

In  sowing  small  seeds,  where  it  is 
not  advisable  to  use  our  Planet  Jr. 
seed  drill,  I  take  a  square  or  round 
pepper  duster  to  sow  lettuce,*  cab- 
bage and  similar  small  seeds  that 
will'  readily  pass  through  the  holes 
in  the  cover,  and  generally  mix  the 
seed  with  a  little  dry  arsenate  of 
lead,  as  this  coats  the  seeds  and 
shows  how  they  are  distributed  on 
the  seedbed  or  drill.  If  the  holes 
are  not  large  enough.  I  enlarge  them 
to  suit  the  seeds  when  I  use  the 
round  pepper  cans.  •  The  holes  in 
square  cans  having  a  revolving  cap 
cannot  be  thus  enlarged  unless  left 
open  all  the  time,  as  the  cap  fits 


by  Samuel    Halgh,  San  Jose.] 

close  and  the  burr  caused  by  en- 
larging jams  the  cover. 

For  peas,  beans  and  beets  or  other 
large  seeds  I  take  an  ordinary  fruit 
can  and  punch  one  or  two  holes  in 
the  bottom  so  that  the  beans  or  peas 
will  readily  pass  through.  For  beets 
I  punch  three' or  four  holes.  I  have 
separate  cans  for  each  variety,  as 
these  seeds  vary  in  size. 

I  tie  each  can  to  a  stick  df  suit- 
able length  so  that  I  can  stand  up- 
right and  as  I  pass  along  the  open 
drill  I  shake  the  can  and  the  seeds, 
drop  through  the  holes  easily  and 
just  the  right  distance  apart. 


KEEPING  SWEET  POTATOES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  saw  a  piece  in 
the  Rural  Press  about  keeping  sweet 
potatoes.  I  think  I  have  a  better 
way,  an  easy  way,  we  all  use  up 
this  way.  The  potatoes  keep  well. 
Some  people  eat  •  them  as  late  as 
June,  for  they  are  good  and  sound. 
When  you  dig  the  potatoes  out  of 
the  ground,  pile  them  up  and  let 
them  dry  out  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  but  handle  them  very  care- 
fully and  don't  break  the  ends  off. 
Get  a  large  barrel  or  dry  goods  box 
and  some  dry  sawdust.    Put  about 


two  inches  of  sawdust  in  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  or  box,  then  put  in 
a  layer  of  potatoes,  but  don't  let 
them  touch  each  other.  Then  more 
sawdust  and  more  potatoes,  until 
the  .barrel  is  full.  If  sawdust  is 
not  handy,  take  dry  sand,  but  no 
dirt.  Keep  the  barrel  in  a  dry 
place.  I  will  bet  you  a  turnip 
against  a  carrot  that  they  will  keep. 
— J.  Fritschi,  Yuba  county. 

[This  is  a  good  old  household  way 
but  hardly  practicable  for  commer- 
cial crops,  for  which  the  method  we 
described  is  available. — Editor.] 


Winter  Spraying 
Is  Now  On 

And  the  growers  who  are  cleaning  up  their  trees  are  now  the  growers  who  are  going 
to  have  the  big  crops — the  good  fruit — and  the  long  profits  at  harvest-Ume  next  year 
You  pan  tell  the  growers  who  spray  and  those  who  don't  by  their  profit  balance  at 

the  end  of  the  season. 

Get  a  Good  Sprayer 

The  Bean  standB  up  to  the  work  day  in  and  day  out: — driving  the  material  on  at 
heavy  pressure— and  requiring  no  attention  except  to  start  and  stop !  Our  catalog 
tells  all  about  the  many  distinctive  advantages  are  built  into  the  Bean  Sprayer. 


BEAN 

Power  Sprayers 


Check  the  coupon.  Write  your  name 
and  address  plainly,  and  send  to  us  for  a 
copy  of  our  new  catalog  of  Hand  and 
Power  Sprayers. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 
211  W.  Julian  Street 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


fy*4  4  i 


*  AS* 


a  real  one-man  out-  *         .V    a$  .4> 
fit.  ✓       &     V  « 


THE  BEAN  SPRAY 
GUN  makes  the 
largest  power  sprayer 


V 

4? 


Jr 


Clean  Up  Your  Trees 

Clean  trees  pay.  Why  insure  your  home — your  ba'rn — your  buildings 
of  all  kinds — and  neglect  insurance  on  your  crop?-  The  cheapest  and 
best  crop  insurance  is  a  thorough  application  of 
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THE  SPRAY  THAT  KILLS  ALL  INSECTS  IN  THE 
GROUND  AS  WELL  AS  ON  THE  PLANTS  AND  TREES 

Goes  farther — dollar  for  dollar — than  any  other  spray  material  on 
the  market — and  does  the  work  more  effectively.  An  orchard  sprayed 
with  CARCO  is  absolutely  cleaned  of  all  scale  and  insect  pests.  Don't 
delay— WRITE  TO  US  ABOUT  CARCO  TODAY. 


ARTHUR  CANN 

Distributer 

1  96  So.  First  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Get  Acquainted  |_EACHMAN 
Live  Wire  Auctioneer     Make  Sales  Pay 

10U8  Eighth  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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Agricultural  Notes 

Antioch  celery  shipments  to  East- 
ern markets  were  reported  on  De- 
cember 7  as  having  totaled  125  cars. 

A  2000-aere  tract  has  been  se- 
cured in.  Fresno  county  for  cotton 
alone  by  two  former  Alabama  cotton 
growers. 

Early  Proline  rice.  originally 
classified  so  as  to  bring  growers 
$4.32,  has  been  re-classified  so  it 
will  bring  $4.47. 

Some  rice  is  heating  in  storage 
after  threshing,  due  to  its  high 
moisture  content  this  fall.  Heating 
rice  should  be  repiled. 

The  California  Rice  Committee  of 
the  Food  Administration  hopes  to 
have  the  crop  all  in  hands  of  millers 
by  March  1  at  the  prices  already 
agreed  upon. 

'  Of  the  fifty  beet-sugar  factories 
making  130,000  tons  of  sugar  from 
a  million  tons  of  beets  in  Poland  be- 
fore the  war,  about  twenty  have 
been  either  destroyed  or  damaged. 

Homestead  entries  have  been  filed 
on  all  the  areas  in  the  National  for- 
ests of  California  which  have  been 
decided  to  be  chiefly  valuable  for 
agriculture.  This  comprises  less 
than  two  per  cent  of  the  18,000,000 
acres  in  forests. 

The  new  $200,000  National  Rice 
Mills  plant  in  West  Sacramento,  is 
now  operating.  It  can  mill  4000 
sacks  of  rice  per  day.  Rice  flour 
equipment  also  has  been  installed. 
Warehouse  capacity  is  available  for 
100,000  sacks. 

The  Imperial  Valley  Pima  cotton 
crop  of  about  3000  bales  from  3500 
acres  is  being  ginned  in  the  new  six- 
stand  gin  recently  completed  at  El 
Centro  for  this  long-staple.  In  these 
gins,  rollers  replace  the  ordinary 
saws  which  would  injure  the  long- 
staple  fiber. 

The  report  that  bluestoning  wheat 
by  approved  formulas  had  injured  its 
germination  seems  to  have  no  foun- 
dation, according  to  James  Murphy, 
who-  has  made  an  investigation  in 
Fresno  county.  Weather  conditions 
may  be  spoiling  seed  in  certain  soils 
before  it  can  come  up. 

The  large  and  long-pent-up  wheat 
stores  of  Australia  are  at  last  let 
loose,  The  farmers  of  that  country 
were  harvesting  the  heaviest  crop, 
of  wheat  in  its  history  when  ocean 
carriers  were  not  available  owing  to 
the  war's  dema/id  for  transport  ser- 
vice. Figures  compiled  by  the  ma- 
rine department  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce  show 
36,000  long  tons  of  wheat  now  on 
the  high  seas  bound  fqr  this  port. 
This  great  tonnage  is  being  carried 
almost  exclusively  in  sailing  vessels. 

A  series  of  winter  meetings 
throughout  the  State  has  been  plan- 
ned for  the  Japanese  farmer,  and 
lecturers  of  influence  will  explain 
to  the  Oriental  agriculturists  the 
condition  under  which  -his  work  in 
the  Occident  may  be  accomplished 
in  harmony  with  white  co-laborers. 
The  necessity  of  organizing  and 
strengthening  growers'  associations, 
farm  management,,  sanitation,  etc., 
will  be  discussed. 

An  injunction  restraining  the 
members  and  directors  of  the  West- 
ern Cantaloupe  Exchange  from  form- 
ing combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act  has  been  issued  by  the  Federal 
court.  The  injunction  restrains  the 
men  and  concerns  named  in  it  from 
retaining  their  membership  in  the 
Western  Cantaloupe  Exchange  and 
specifically  mentions  that  they  a're 
in  no  way  to  try  to  regulate  the 
prices  paid  for  cantaloupes,  the  acre- 
age grown,  the  amount  marketed,  or 
to  what  extent  the  grower  should  be 
advanced  money  on  his  crop. 


DEAN   HUNT   BRINGS  LESSONS 
FROM  THE  FRONT. 


(Concluded  from  page  644.) 

WHAT  THE  SOLDIERS  WILL  BRING  BACK. 

Naturally  and  inevitably  there  has 
been  much  discussion  concerning  the  j 
social    ideals    and    practices  which 
will  obtain  after  the  the  war.    Some  I 
writers  see  social  changes  so  world- 
wide  as   seriously   to   involve  the 


political  structure  of  o,ur  nation. 
Everyone  knows  that  great  political, 
economic  and  social  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  the  past  four  year.s.  No- 
body is  particularly  responsible  for 
these  changes.  They  are  a  part,  of 
the  progress  of  the  human  race. 
They  are  not  to  be  stopped.  They 
are  merely  to  be  guided. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, sufficient  account  has  not 
been  taken  of  the  influence  of  that 
body  of  more  than  three  million  men 
who  now  make  up  the  army  and 
navy.  I  do  not  <cnow  what  social 
philosophy  the  men  in  the  trenches 
may  have  imbibed,  but  whatever  they 
are  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  form 
the  basis  of  our  political  action  for 
at  least  a  generation  to  come.  This 


is  a  factor  that  the  thoughtless  as 
well  as  the  thoughtful  may  well  con- 
sider. Each  of  them  will  influence 
three  other  persons,  viz.,  wife,  mother 
and  father.  No  other  nation  has  or 
ever  has  had  throughout  such  a  body 
of  privates.  In  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  it  is  impossible.  No  other 
arm/  has  had  such  a  well-bred,  high- 
ly educated,  upstanding,  individually 
responsible  body  of  men.  They  have 
been  first  the  curiosity,  then  the  won- 
der and  finally  the  admiration  of  our 
allies.  This  is  not  the  verdict  of  a 
naturally  biased  American,  but  the, 
common  and  hearty  testimony  of  the 
people  of  .  all  the  nations  with  whom 
they  have  come  in  contact.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  fact  that  the  war  has 
finally  been  won  and  because  of  it 


we  may  trust  to  the  future  with  se- 
rene confidence. 


Sold  by 
Most  Dealers 


*  TooU  Thai  Fit  , 
HandU.    Can  be  BCt 

at  any  angle. 
Saws  stoop- 
ing and 
bending. 


Schoener 
adjustable  garden  ' 
tools  are  sold  by  most 
dealers.   If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  let 
us  know,  and  we'll  tell  you  where 
to  get  t  hern.    Illuilraleii  Foldir  on  Requnt. 

SCHOENER  MFC.  CO., 
412  schoener  Bids.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 


Ora  I  are  tBIake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 


tn 
PAPEK 


37-16  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake.  MoHltt  &  Towne.    I,o»  Angele 
Hl.»k«  MeFall  fn  Portland.  Or. 


Like  Money 

in  the  Bank" 


There  is  a  book,  published  by  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  called  "Progressive 
Cultivation".  It  tells  you  of  all  the  various  uses  of  explosives  on  the  farm  and  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  farmer  who  fills  out  and  mails  the  coupon  printed  below.  This 
book  has  been  of  invaluable  service  to  farmers  and  orchardists  who  are  anxious  to 
get  from  their  land  a  maximum  of  yield  with  a  minimum  of  labor  and  expense. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


is  one  of  the  very  valuable  helps  to  the  farmer  in 
his  struggle  with  the  National  problems  now 
facing  him; — the  problems  of  labor  shortage  and 
the  Country's  immediate  need  of  all  food  supplies. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation" 
today.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  use  explosives  in 
planting  your  orchards  and  in  keeping  your 
bearing  trees  in  good  heart,  in  digging  your 
ditches  and  draining  your  land,  —  in  fact,  in  doing 


much  of  your  heavy  work  at  less  cost  and  at  much 
less  labor  than  by  the  old,  back-breaking  methods. 

We  do  not  claim  that  explosives  can  do  every- 
thing on  the  farm  but  we  know  that,  judiciously 
used,  Hercules  Dynamite  can  be  made  of  inval- 
uable service  to  you.  It  will  help  to  put  cash  in 
your  bank  and  at  the  same  time  to  produce  che 
bumper  crops  that  the  Country  needs. 


HEUPULES  POWDER  CO 

1016  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 


Hercules  Powder  Company, 

1016    Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation."    I  am  interested 

in  dynamite  for  -   

Name  .  „i  

Address   ,  
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Users  of  tractors,  engine*,  pumping-  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobile*,  electric  motors, 
and  etker  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  of 

their  experiences  and  troubles. 


TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION 
PLANNED. 

A  manrmoth  tractor  demonstration 
is  to  be  held  next  spring  somewhere 
in  Central  California  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  California  Tractor  and 
Implement  Association.  This  »was  de- 
cided unanimously  at  their  meeting 
in  San  Francisco,  November  30.  Ac- 
tive preparations  will  immediately 
proceed,  according  to  Secretary  G,  M. 
Walker  of  the  association.  Profess- 
or J.  B.  Davidson  of  the  University 
of  California  Department  of  Farm 
Engineering  is  chairman  of  the  dem- 
onstration committee.  A  manager 
is  to  be  selected  at  a  salary  big 
enough  to  command  the  best  man 
for  the  purpose. 

Several  cities  are  making  every 
effort  to  get  this  demonstration,  but 
the  choice  will  probably  be  made  be- 
tween Stockton,  Sacramento.  Modes- 
to, San  Jose  and  Oakland.  Good 
transportation  and>  hotel  facilities,  a 
small  financial  inducement  to  help 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, and  a  suitable  tract  of  about 
400  acres  will  be  required. 

FARM    ENGINKERrNO    DEPARTMENT  EN- 
DORSED. 

One  of  the  manufacturers  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  this  State,  one 
of  the  foremost  in  use  of  tractors 
and  farm-power,  has  been  very  nig- 
gardly in  appropriations  for  instruc- 
tion and  investigation  along  these 
lines  at  University  Farm.  Only 
$13,000  is  furnished  for  salaries  and 
all  other  expenses  of  the  University 
Farm  Engineering  Department.  This 
includes,  besides  regular  tractor  in- 
struction at  Davis,  the  tractor  short 
course  at  Davis,  Riverside  and  Vi- 
salia,  and  such  subjects  as  carpentry, 
farm  buildings,  forge  work,  rural 
sanitation,  etc.  The  University  of 
Iowa  has  an  appropriation  of  $*40,- 
000  for  similar  work  and  many 
others  have  appropriations  several 
times  as  large  as  California.  The 
work  of  our  University  Farm  Engi- 
neering Department  was  unanimously 
highly  endorsed  at  the  Tractor  and 
Implement  Association  meeting,  and 
instructions  were  given  for  its  rep- 
resentatives to  push  vigorously  for 
better  financial  support  of  this  de- 
partment by  the  regents  and  the 
legislature. 


LEASED 


OWN  RANCH- 
A  TRACTOR. 


-BOUGHT 


Three  features  of  tractor  opera- 
tion are  prominent  in  Phil  Ruther- 
ford's experience  with  a  Lauson  trac- 
tor in  Stanislaus  county.  He  says  it 
is  the  only  kind  for  his  section, 
which  has  generally  sandy  soil.  Sand 
can't  get  into  the  Lauson.  Another 
feature  is  quick  service.  Mr.  Ruth- 
erford telephoned  for  a  fan  belt  at 
3  p.  m.  and  had  it  at  8  a.  m.  the 
next  morning.  The  third  feature  is 
its  steady  running.  He  took  a  fancy 
to  the  machine  at  the  Davis  tractor 
demonstration  last  spring  and  bought 
one  about  June  1  after  it  had  been 
demonstrated  on  his  own  place. 
When  visited  by  the  writer  the  last 
of  September  he  had  lost  only  one 
day's  work  on  account  of  the  engine. 
He  had  plowed  a  little  stubble  dry 
with  three  14-inch  moldboards  and 
then  started  to  run  a  26-inch  Case 
threshing  machine  with  it.  Three 
months  later,  he  said,  the  tractor 
had  worked  every  workable  day  but 
one  and  was  running  bettor  than 
when  he  got  it.  The  day's  delay 
had  been  occasioned  through  his  own 
fault,  as  he  said,  and  would  not 
happen  again  in  the  next  thousand 
years.  The  thresher,  equipped  with 
blower  and  self-feeder,  was  run  by 
the  tractor  on  about  two  gallons  of 
distillate  per  hour.  The  tractor 
moved  the  machine  from  place  to 
place.  It  had  threshed  only  grain 
up  to  the  end  of  September,  but  Mr. 
Rutherford  had  some  ten  days  of 
silage  cutting  to  do  and  then  about 
three  months  more  of  gyp  corn  and 
bean  threshing. 

Anybody  can  get  enough  work  to 


keep  a  tractor  busy,  says  Mr.  Ruth- 
erford, who  has  rented  his  own  place 
and  is  working  the  tractor  entirely 
on  contract  work.  The  country  is 
full  of  people  who  would  rather  hire 
a  tractor  to  plow  for  them  than  to 
Keep  horses  the  year  around  and- 
then  perhaps  not  get  all  of  their 
plowing  done  at  the  right  time. 


TRACTOR  HORSEPOWER. 

Pulling  the  same  number  of  plows 
in  the  same  soil,  the  horsepower  ex- 
erted by  a  tractor  is  increased  or 
decreased  according  to  the  speed  at 
which  it  is  run.  The  theoretical 
horsepower  is  the  energy  required 
to  lift  33.000  pounds  a  foot  off  the 
ground  in  a  minute.  In  practice, 
the  horsepower  of  a  tractor  is  most 
accurately  figured  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  pounds  it  pulls  on  the 
drawbar  by  the  number  of  feet  it 
travels  per  minute  and  dividing 
the  result  by  33,000.  (  The  pounds 
pulled  are  determined  by  inserting 
a  dynamometer  between  the  draw- 
bar and  the  plow. 

At  the  University  Farm  Tractor 


Short  Course  dynamometer  tests  were 
made  on  a  number  of  tractors  in 
1917  and  the  students  figured  their 
horsepower.  One  machine,  travel- 
ing 258  feet  per  minute,  showed  an 
average  drawbar  pull  of  710  pounds. 
Its  horsepower  was  5%.  (This  was 
at  the  rate  of  2.9  miles  per  hour.) 
The  same  machine  in  the  same  soil 
the  same  day  developed  11  1-5  horse- 
power by  speeding  up  to  about  4.7 
miles  per  hour  and  pulling  an  aver- 
age of  880  pounds.  The  horsepower 
was  more  than  doubled  by  pulling  a 
25  per  cent  heavier  load  and  in- 
creasing the  speed.  Another  tractor 
pulling  770  pounds  at  1.9  miles  per 
hour  developed  3.9  horsepower;  but 
on  another  trial  it  developed  6.5 
horsepower  running  two  miles  per 
hour  and  pulling  1200  pounds. 


sew  the  sacks  completed  the  crew. 
Mr.  Morgan  harvested  1000  acres  at 
an  average  of  20  acres  per  day.  He 
also  performed  all  the  work  on  his 
own  ranch  of  240  acres  and  state* 
that  his  only  expense,  besides  fuel 
and  lubrication,  was  $3  for  extras. 


SMALL     "COMBINE"  TRACTOR- 
PULLED. 

With  small-sized  combined  har^ 
vesters  now  becoming  popular  on 
the  smaller  California  grain  ranches, 
it  ais  important  not  to  use  so  much 
labor  as  on  the  larger  ones.  M.  G. 
Morgan  of  Solano  county  has  solved 
the  problem  with  entire  satisfaction 
during  the  past  season,  using  a  nine- 
foot  combine.  At  small  cost  he  ex- 
tended the  steering  post  and  con- 
trols of  his  Samson  tractor,  so  it 
could  be  operated  from  the  seat  of 
the  harvester.    One  man  to  fill  and 


DRAG  THE  MUDDY  ROADS. 

With  farmers  using  automobiles 
so  much,  there  ought  to  be  fewer 
rutty  roads  than  we  find  in  Califor- 
nia. The  way  to  avoid  ruts  is  to 
hitch  a  road  drag  behind  the  ma- 
chine or  behind  a  pair  of  horses  and 
go  over  the  roads  several  times 
while  they  are  soft  but  not  slushy, 
after  every  considerable  rain.  The 
drag  is  simply  a  couple  of  timbers 
or  logs  fastened  a  few  inches  apart 
and  hitched  so  the  right  end  of  the 
drag  runs  somewhat  ahead  of  the 
other.  This  tends  to  make  and  pre- 
serve a  central  crown  on  the  road, 
smoothes  down  the  high  places,  packs 
the  filled-in  places,  spreads  out  mud 
puddles  to  dry,  and  smears  the  mud 
so  it  dries  harder  and  sheds  future 
rains  better.  

Over  1500  Tracford  tractor  attach- 
ments for  Ford  automobiles  have 
been  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  ac- 
cording to  William  L.  Hughson  of 
Hughson  &  Merton,  Inc..  the  Coast 
distributors.  They  have  been  on  our 
market  for  two  years.  . 


3? 
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Walli  s 

America  !s  oforemost tractor 


THE  perfection  of  the  Wallis  principle 
in  tractor  construction  established  a 
new  standard  of  tractor  quality. 

Wallis  was  the  first  to  use  a  rear  axle 
gear  drive — entirely  enclosed.  Wallis 
built  a  powerful  four-cylinder  engine  of 
latest  tractor  type,  and  drop  forged,  cut 
and  hardened  steel  gears.  Wallis  en- 
closed all  gears  and  moving  parts  in  a 
light  but  durable  steel  armor  where  they 


run  in  a  bath  of  oil.  Lowest  plowing  cost 
per  acre  is  a  Wallis  accomplishment. 
This  is  economy  which  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  final  estimate  of  your 
farm  profits. 

Why  the  Wallis  principle  is  the  ac- 
cepted standard  of  engineering  excellence 
and  operating  economy  is  explained  and 
illustrated  in  the  new  Wallis  catalog.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


J.  L  CASE  PLOW  WORKS,  Racine,  Wis. 


591  Mead  St. 
Sales  Agents  tor  Wallis  Tractors 

BRANCHES  AND  DISTRIBUTING  POINTS  AT 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Washington,  D!  C. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Saginaw,  Mich. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Oklahoma  cii v,  Okla. 
Little  Rork,  Ark. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Bloomington,  111. 


Distributors  Everywhere  DOUGLASS    HOSWELL,  Sarnimento, 

Distributor  In  Oregon,  Washington,  Northern  Idaho,  California. 


I  (ihiiiibus,  Ohio. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Dallas,  Texas 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Sun  Antonio,  Texas  ' 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Cal. 
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MAMMOTH  TRACTOR  PARADE. 

A  great  tractor,  motor  truck,  and 
tractor  implement  parade  will  start 
at  First  and  Market  streets  in  San 
Francisco,  at  11  a.  m.,  December  18, 
and  protteed  to  the  civic  center, 
where  the  machines  will  be  parked 
through  the  afternoon.  -At  the  noon 
hour  members  of  the  California  Trac- 
tor and  Implement  Association,  the 
San  Francisco  Ad  Club,  the  State 
Automobile  Association,  the  Tractor 
and  Implement  Dealers  Association 
of  Southern  California,  Rotary  Club 
and  ad  clubs  from  all  over  Califor- 
nia, are  invited  to  a  luncheon,  prob- 
ably at  the  San  Francisco  Commer- 
cial Chlb  rooms.  Five  hundred 
j>lates  will  be  provided.  Speakers  at 
The  banquet  will  be  Governor  Steph- 
ens, Food  Administrator  Ralph  Mer- 
ritt,  C.  C.  Moore,  president  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  Governor 
Lynch  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
and  President  Foster  of  the  San 
Francisco  Commercial  Club.  It  is 
hoped  that  government  artillery  may 
make  up  part  of  the  parade,  in 
which  case  only  forty  tractors  will 
be  allowed.  If  the  artillery  does 
not  participate,  there  will  be  no 
limit  on  the  number  of  tractors. 


CORRESPONDENCE    COURSE  ON 
TRACTORS. 

A  free  correspondence  course'  on 
tractor  subjects  is  offered  by  the 
Avery  Co.,  Peoria,  III.,  for  those  who 
cannot  attend  their  service  schools. 
The  correspondence  course  covers  the 
following  subjects:  (1)  Principles 
of  a  Tractor  Motor;  (2)  Carburetor 
Care  and  Adjustment;  (3)  Magneto 
Care  and  Adjustment;  (4)  Bearings 
Adjustment  and  Lubrication ;  (5 ) 
Valve  Grinding  and  Timing;  (6) 
The  Belt  and  Drawbar  Transmis- 
sion Systems;  (7)  Care  and  Opera- 
tion of  the  Tractor. 


TRACTOR  PULLS  FENCE  POSTS. 

A  clever  way  of  letting  the  trac- 
tor pull  fence  posts  is  urged  by  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  Run 
the  tractor  drive  wheel  up  to  the 
post.  Hook  a  chain  around  the  post 
near  the  ground,  give  it  a  half  hitch 
around  an  angle  lug  on  the'  wheel 
and  back  away.  It  is  easier  than 
pulling  teeth. 


POWER  NOTES. 


A  bill  to  remove  many  uncertain- 
ties in  the  water  power  situation 
and  to  conserve  the  public  interests 
was  prepared  and  passed  by  the 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  but 
has  not  been  acted  on  by  the  Senate. 
Our  readers  who  realize  the  need  of 
public  ownership  of  the  sources  of 
our  electric  power  may  well  investi- 
gate this  and  report  their  views  to 
our  Senators. 

Tractors,  farm  implements  and 
machinery  at  the  Liberty  Fair  oc- 
cupy a  tent  260  fe'et  long  and  form 
a  most  economical  opportunity  for 
learning  the  best  points  about  the 
many  various  machines. 

A  new  argument  in  favor  of  in- 
creased public  utility  rates  is  that 
advanced  by  the  Santa  Barbara 
Telephone  Co.  The  State  Banking 
Department  had  denied  the  com- 
pany a  certificate  stating  that  its 
bonds  are  legal  investments  for  funds 
of  savings  bank  and  trust  companies 
because  their  earnings  were  not  suf- 
ficient.   Ergo,  increase  the  rates. 

An  attachment  for  track-type  trac- 
tors.  to  cultivate  as  many  as  12 
rows  of  sugar  beets,  at  once  is  re- 
ported from  Manteca' 

"Cold  Weather  Tips  for  Avery 
Tractor  Owners"  gives  a  tip  that 
may  solve  some  California  engine- 
starting  troubles.  "Moisture  is  much 
more  apt  to  form»on  the  spark  plug 
and  short  circuit  it  in  cold  weather 
than  in  warm  weather." 

Douglas  Boswell,  Pacific  Coast  dis- 
tributor for  Wallis  tractors,  has 
just  returned  from  the  factory  in 
the  East.  All  Wallis  tractors  here- 
tofore on  the  Coast  have  been  of 
13-25  horsepower;  but  Mr.  Boswell 
has  one  of  50  horsepower  on  the  way 
to  Sacramento.  It  is  of  similar  but 
heavier  construction. 

A  system  of  developing  land  ready 
for  colonists  and  taking  a  share  of 
their  crops  for  several  years  in  at 


Samson 


TRACTORS 


TRACTORS 


Tractor 


Model  S-25 


The  durable  tractor  is  not  achieved  in  a  day.  Many  features,  time 
and  experience  dictate,  enter  into  its  construction. 

After  nearly  two  decades  of  manufacturing  and  field  experience  the 
GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  is  submitted  as  ideal 
durability.  Many  in  successful  operation  for  years,  and  in  as  effective 
use  today,  testify  to  its  ruggedness. 

The  quality  of  the  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  is 
guaranteed  before  built  by  careful  selection  of  high-grade  materials, 
made  to  specifications  and  over-sized  to  secure  liberal  reserve  strength. 
Final  severe  tests  further  assure  a  durable  product.  It  is  built  SAM- 
SON in  name  and  SAMSON  in  strength. 

The  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  performs  the  work 
of  ten  horses  on  the  farm.  It  will  do  your  plowing,  discing,  and  har- 
rowing economically  and  efficiently  and  without  packing  the  ground. 
It  is  adapted  to  countless  other  uses  on  the  farm  for  many  of  which 
horses  are  unsuited.  It  will  CUT  YOUR  COSTS.  It  will  INCREASE 
YOUR  INCOME. 

The  durable  is  the  efficient,  economical  tractor. 

Our  booklet,  Better  Farming,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Samson  Sieve- Grip  Tractor  Company 


DIVISION  OP 


GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


Stockton,  Cal. 


Ditch  Your  Land 

With  This  Simplex 


The  DHcher-Terraeer  for 
Irrigation  work,  laterals  and 
cleaning  old  ditches.  Works 
In  any  soil.  Makes  narrow  or 
wide  cut.  Ditches  a  mile  a  day 
Equals  100  man.  Insures 
crops  on  wet  land.  Saves  hill - 
'  sides.  Mostly  steel.  ReverBi- 
V»le.  Write  for  book,  prices 
i  and  terms.  Money  back 
guarantee. 

Simolei  Farm  Ditcher  Co.,  Inc.,  Boi  773*ensboro,  Ky. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO..  Stockton 
B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  Log  Angeles 
Distributors. 


least  partial  payments  for  the  land 
is  that  being  undertaken  on  15,000 
acres  near  Chowchilla,  Madera  coun- 
ty, by  the  Daniel  Hajjes  Co.  They 
are  now  using  five  or  six  75-horse- 
power  tractors  and  Killefer  equip- 
ment grading,  leveling,  and  prepar- 
ing the  land  for  crops. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


KROGH 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


PUMPS 


absolutely  hydraullcally  and  automatically 
water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 
Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  Inch  diameter  and  up 

 Write  for  Bulletins—  

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Branch  Ssles  Office  st  LOS  ANGELES 
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Found— A  Golden  Opportunity  in  Dairying 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten 


For  some  time  we  have  been  con- 
tending: that  there  has  been  a  steady 
decrease  in  both  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  and  the  production  o£ 
dairy  products  in  this  State.  Farm 
Advisor  Scribner  of  Los  Angeles 
county  stated  that  25  per  cent  of 
the  dairy  cows  in  his  section  had 
been  slaughtered  within  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  and  reports  from 
other  parts  of  the  State  indicated 
similar  reductions. 

However,  there  were  some  who 
poo-hooed  our  statement.  They  said 
that  only  the  unprofitable  cows  had 
gone  to  the  butcher,  and  that  by 
takiirg  the  feed  that  they  had  for- 
merly consumed  and  using  it  on  the 
remaining  cows,  so  as  to  feed  them 
more  liberally,  these  cows  would 
produce  enough  extra  milk  to  make 
up  the  difference,  so  there  would  not 
be  any  shrinkage  in  the  total  amount 
of  milk  produced  in  the  State. 

But  now  we  have  real,  honest-to- 
goodness  figures  to  back  up  our 
statements.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
F.  W.  Andreason,  secretary  of  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau,  we  have  re- 
ceived an  advance  copy  of  his  annual 
report  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
September  30,  1918.  It  shows  that 
up  to  the  time  of  issuing  the  report 
for  1916  there  had  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  production  of  from 
one  to  eight  million  pounds  a  year, 
and  it  had  about  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  population.  But  during 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1917, 
there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  pounds,  and  dur- 
ing the  twelve  months  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1918,  there  has  been  an 
alarming  decrease  of  over  eight  mil- 
lion pounds.  The  counties  produc- 
ing over  a  million  pounds  are  here 
given,  all  figures  representing  pounds 
of  butter: 

County—  1017 

Stanislaus   8.035.904 

Humhnlilt   :>,T!f>.HH-l 

Imperial   8.'.M,).487 

Tulare   4.(IHH.W>5 

Kinif8   4.105.. -115 

Merw.1   1.230.746 

Fresno   4,672,397 

Marin   2,458,548 

Sonoma   3.301.401 

San  Luis  Ohisoo  2.733.308 

Siskiyou    946.908 

Untte   1.178.774 

San   Joaquin   1.570.357 

Glenn   1.704.00': 

S.KO-amento   1,398.386 

The  total  production  of  butter  in 
all  counties  of  the  State  for  the  last 
three  years  has  been  as  follows: 

18M   70.0.10.171  ins. 

1017    68,873,021  lbs. 

1018   00.358.505  lbs. 

The  production  of  cheese  this 
year  shows  a  little  increase  over 
previous  years,  but  this  is  largely 
because  in  former  years  not  all  fac- 
tories were  required  to  report.  The 
amount  of  cheese  received  iu  the  San 
Francisco  market  during  the  past 
year  was  several'  million  pounds  less 
than  .that  received  during  either  of 
the  two  previous  years. 

PROBABLY    40,000    COWS  SI.AIGHTKKKD. 

"  There  are  no  available  figures  on 
the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  cows  in  the  State,  but  let's 
consider  a  few  facts  and  reports  and 
draw  our  own  conclusions.  Prob- 
ably the  average  cow  in  this  State 
does  not  produce  200  pounds  of  but- 
ter per  year,  but  to  be  liberal  we'll 
figure  on  this  basis,  and  as  the  de- 
crease in  butter  amounted  to  8,000,- 
000  pounds,  this  would  indicate  that 
40,000  cows  have  been  slaughtered 
during  the  past  year.  True,  a  large 
number  of   the  cows  sent   to  the 


1018 

8.0'.'3.788 
5.717.400 
5.154.808 
5.100.155 
1.580.018 
4.004.43;! 
3.434.284 
2,800.521 
2*780.836 
1,743,894 
1,611.999 
1.47li.7'.'l 
1.403.504 
1. '.•55. 000 
1.08::, 340 


butchers  have  been  the  lowest  pro- 
ducers, but  in  making  our  estimate 
we  have  considered  only  the  shrink- 
age in  butter,  and  if  we  included 
that  in  cheese  also  it  would  fully 
make  up  for  any  variations  in  these 
figures. 

Furthermore,  tnere'  is  plenty  of 
evidence  that  slaughtering  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  poorer  cows. 
Prof.  R.  L.  Adams  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  reports  a  large  number 
of  dairymen  quitting  in  the  coun- 
ties south  of  San  Francisco.  "Since 
January  1,"  he  says,  "several  herds 
have  gone  to  the  butcher  from  this 
section  because  their  owners  became 
weary  of  labor  troubles  and  fighting 
the  high  cost  of  production.  One 
man  sold  120  cows  to  the  butcher 
from  his  Newark  dairy;  a  Center- 
ville  dairymen  disppsed  of 'his  entire 
herd  of  170  to  be  slaughtered;  a  Gil- 
roy  man  recently  sold  a  herd  of  70; 
a  Watsonville  mnn  offered  his  entire 
herd  of  85  Holsteins." 

The  reports  received  by  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  have  revealed  similar 
conditions  in  other  sections  of  the 
State.  Their  yearly  report  states: 
"Some  of  our  inspectors  have  re- 
ported that  many  dairies  have  gone 
out  of  business  or  have  greatly  re- 
duced their  herds.  For  instance. 
William  M.  Russell  '  reported  that 
during  one  day's  work  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Conejo.  Fresno  county,  he  vis- 
ited twelve  places  where  the  people 
had  previously  been  dairying  but 
had  discontinued.  At  these  places 
from  10  ,to  30  cows  had  been  milked. 
The  reason  given  for  discontinuing 
was.  first,  that  feed  was  scarce  and 
high:  second,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  milkers  and  difficult  to 
keep  them  after  they  were  obtained; 
third,  because  many  otber  farm  prod* 
ucts  had  been  very  high  during  the 
last  couple  of  years  and  after  the 
land  has  been  pastured  or  has  been 
in  alfalfa  a  number  of  years  excel- 
lent crops  of  beans,  potatoes,  wheat 
and  other  grain  can  be  produced  on 
it.  and  as  the  profits  from  such  crops 
were  greater  at  this  time,  the  labor 
less  confining  and  less  monotonous, 
many  of  the  dairymen  plowed  up 
their  pastures  and  alfalfa  and  plant- 
ed crops." 

Consequently,  while  there  is  never 
a  good  reason  for  keeping  a  boarder 
I  cow.  and.  especially  when  feed  and 
!  labor  is 'high,  still  it  is  evident  that 
;  many  good  cows  were  slaughtered, 
j  and  the  loss  to  the  State  is  serious, 
as  we  needed  every  one  of  them. 

THE   TIDE   HAS  TI'R.NED. 

|     After  the  rains  in  September,  oon- 
'  ditions  changed.  Feed  became  cheap- 
I  er.  butterfat  prices  went  higher,  and 
j  dairymen  stopped  selling  their  cows. 
'And    why    shouldn't  'they?  High 
I  prices  for  crops  for  human  consump- 
tion cannot  be  expected  much  longer, 
and  the  only  way  good  prices  for 
I  hay  and  feed  grains  can  be  secured 
is   to   haye   the   stock   to  consume 
I  them.     There    must    always    be  a 
proper  balance  between  the  amount 
of  feed  produced  and  the  amount  of 
livestock  carried,  as  feed  values  are 
determined  ultimately  by  the  live- 
stock that  tnere  is  to  consume  the 
feed.     As  it  was.   the  decrease  in 
cows  affected  this  year's  alfalfa  mar- 
ket,   and    had    it    continued  there 
would  inevitably  have  been  a  sur- 
plus of  hay  next  season  and  a  cor- 
responding period  of  low  profits  or 
loss  for  the  farmers.  • 


The'  dairymen  who  sold  their 
herds  paved  the  way -to  great  pros- 
perity for  those  who  refused  to  sell, 
and  who  somehow  managed  to. hold 
on.  As  the  report  before  us  states: 
"There  have  been  good  and  bad 
years  for  the  dairyman,  but  as  an 
average  the  dairy  business  has 
proven  to  be  the  surest  and  most 
profitable  branch  of  'agriculture  in 
this  State.  The  man  who  chsfnges 
from  dairying  to  farming  and  back 
to  dairying  every  time  the  market 
favors  one  industry  or  the  other, 
will  never  do  as  well  as  the  dairy- 
man who  sticks  through  thick  and 
thin,  because  a  man  can  never  go 
out  and  buy  a  good,  herd  of  cows 
that  will  yield  him  a  profit  unless 
he  has  money  enough  to  buy  pure- 
bred stock.  He  must  buy  the  best 
he  can  afford,  cull  out  those  which 
do  not  pay  for  feed  and  care,  and 
then  slowly  improve  the  stock  by 
using  a  purebred  bull  of  a  good 
dairy  breed." 

That  is  what  some  farmers  are  do- 

i  ing  right  now.  They  sold  their  cows 
at  low  prices  and  are  now  buying 
cows  of  unknown  ability  at  much 
higher  prices.  The  demand  for  dairy 
stock  is  good  again,  and  when  Uncle 
Sam's  boys  come  home,  so  that  milk- 
ers will  become  more  plentiful,  we 
shall  increase  our  dairy  production 
just  as  fast  as  ynnng  stock  can  be 
developed.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  only,  way  the 
number  of,  cows  <-nn  be  increased — 
aside  from  importing  from  o^her 
States,  which  is  not*  done-  to  any 
large  degree — is  by  raising  the 
heifer  calf,  and  it  is  just  as  neces- 
sary to  impress  upon  dairymen  the 
importance  of  saving  every  well-bred 
heifer  calf  as  it  is  to  urge  them 

|  not  to  sell  their  cows.    At  the  best 

t  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  increase 
our  herds  fast  enough  so  that  pro- 
duction  will   keep   pace  with  con- 

I  sumption. 

BRIGHT   FITVRE    FOR  DAIRYING. 

We  read  a  great  deal  about  .  the 
foreign  demand  for  bath  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  breeding  stock,  but  let's 
leave  that  out -of  consideration  and 
think  •  only  of  conditions  as  they 
will  no  after  we  have  met  all  for- 
eign demands. 

As  individuals  we  do  not. consume 
over  one-fourth  the  amount  of  milk 
we  should,  and  not  one-half  the 
cheese.  And.  instead  of  using  the 
products  of  560,000  dairy  cows — the 
probable  number .  in  this  State  to- 
day— we  should  be  using  the  prod- 
ucts of  1,211,000  cows.  We  should 
be  doing  this  when  the  public  un- 
derstands the  food  value  of  milk 
and  its  products,  and  their  absolute 
necessity  in  the  human  diet. 

A  national  campaign  is  being  con- 
ducted along  this  line,  and  in  an- 
other article  in  this  issue  we  show 
you  that  California  is  not  asleep  at 
the  switch.  These  campaigns,  to- 
gether with  nation-wide  prohibition. 


In  the  midst  of  all  the  uncertainties  of  the  present  time  one  thing 
remains  sure,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  there  will  always  be  a  good  demand 
for  dairy  products.  Other  farm  activities  cr,op  up  now  and  then,  and  for 
a  while  seem  to  overshadow  the  faithful  cow,  but  sooner  or  later  she 
emerges  from  under  the  cloud  more  illustrious  than  ever. 

The  cow  is  the  foster  mother  of  the  human  race,  and  those  who  have 
pinned  their  faith  to  her  and,  through  thick  and  thin,  have  given  her  a 
fair  chance  to  make  good,  have  done  well.  More  notes  have  been  met, 
more  mortgages  lifted,  more  barns  built,  and  more  homes  made  com- 
fortable and  happy  through  her,  influence  than  through  any  other  medium 
on  the  farm. 

Will  she  fail  now  in  this  period  of  readjustment?  No,  she  will  not! 
And  the  man  who  boards  the  good  ship  Dairying  and  remains  on  her 
decks  will  ride  safely  over  the  billows  of  financial  disaster  that  may 
threaten  or  even  shipwreck  some  other  lines  of  agricultural  interest,  and 
he  will  reach  the  port  of  Success  with  flying  colors. 


means  comfort  f orthecow 
and  a  generous,  easy  milk 
flow.  BACr  BALM,  the  great 
healing  ointment,  will  keep  the 
udder  free  from  sores,  cbap6, 
cuts,  bruises,  cracks,  bunches 
and  inflammation. 

BAG  BALM 

i  IS  ESPECIALLY  EFFECTIVE  MI  THE 
I  CALVINC  PERIOD  WHEN  CAKED 
I      BAG    FREQUENTLY.  OCCURS. 

!  Its  penetrating  and  softening  effect 
I  is  immediate.  Every  dairy  should 
'  keep  Bag  Balm  on  hand. 

Sold  bydruggitt*  and  feed  dealer*, 
in  big  OOe  package*.     Write  for 
J         free  booklet,  "fDairy  Wrinklee." 

■  Dairy  Association  Co. 

LYNDON VI LLB.  VT. 


are  going  to  increase  the  demand  fox 
mHk,  butter,  cheese  and  ice  cream, 
and  the  consumption  per  capita  will 
be  much  greater  than  ever  before. 

All  of  these  facts  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  every  reader  that 
the  future  of  dairying  is  safe  if  it  is 
conducted  along  proper  lines.  The 
dairy  industry  is  not  a  business 
built  upon  some  passing  fancy  or 
transient  fashion.  It  is  built  upon 
the  firm  foundation  of  a  human  need 
that  will  surely  last  as  long  as 
human  nature  endures,  and  in  spite 
of  Its  ups  and  downs  dairying  al- 
ways has  been  and  always  will  bo 
the  most  profitable  branch  of  farm- 
ing. 


Edgemoor 

Farm 
Guernseys 


Imperial  Itchen  May  King, 25174 

PRETTY 

PRODUCTIVE 
PROFITABLE 


A  Few  Animals  of 
Either  Sex 
For  Sale 

See  list  of  our  winnings  at  Los 
Angeles  in  this  issue  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


SANTEE,  CALIF. 

H.  F.  SCRIBNER 
Supt. 


W.  H.  DUPEE 
Pres. 


Calf  Profits 

a  ffctunff  them?  Calf  profit*  new 
>  you  now  than  ever  bcw*re.  * 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


Write  for  New  Data  1: 

CQULSON  CO.  - 


(.fur,  -       ■  w-Tif  fi 
',-r.MC  »tur  calf  profit. 
PrUlumu,  Cat. 
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Liberty  Fair  Goes  "Over  the  Top" 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten.] 


•  There  is  an  old  saying,  "Better 
late  than  never."  But  as  applied  to 
the  Liberty  Fair,  just  drawing  to  a 
close  at  Los  Angeles,  it  should  be 
changed  to  read,  "Better  late  than 
on  time."  For  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
fair  would  have  been  as  great  a  suc- 
cess had  it  been  opened  on  the  date 
first  set  for  it.  v 

It  is  one  thing  to  plan  an  affair 
and  have  everything  work  out  ac- 
cording to  schedule;  it  is  quite  a 
different  matter  to  have  the  plans 
changed  about  as  often  as  a  woman 
changes  her  mind.  But  the  men  be- 
hind the  Liberty  Fair  never  wavered 
for  a  moment  in  their  six  weeks' 
battle  with  the  flu.  They  held  the 
exhibitors  together  and  they  planned 
many  new  features  not  thought  of 
at  first.  And  when  peace  was  de- 
clared they  decided  that  the  Liberty 
Fair  should  become  a  "victory  fair  to 
celebrate  in  a  fitting  way  our  great 
conquest  and  to  impress  upon  the 
people  of  California  the  new  mes- 
sage of  the  hour — the  vital  neces- 
sity of  increased  food  production  to 
feed  a  starving  worfd. 

The  fair  fulfilled  its  mission,  and 
fully  justified  its  being  held  at  a 
time  when  the  utmost  is -demanded 
of  the  farmer;  in  fact,  it  would  have 
been  almost  a  crime  if  the  fair  had 
'been  abandoned  instead  of  merely 
postponed.  No  branch  of  agricul- 
tural activity  was  overlooked,  and 
there  were  displays  which  will  surely 
prove  a  powerful  aid  in  increasing 
the  production  of  meats,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, wool,  grains  and  fruits„ 

NOT    HOW    MUCH,    BUT    HOW  GOOD. 

Think  of  it! — 140  acres  of  inten- 
sive fair  activity!  Yet  'while  the 
show  was  a  big  one  it  was  not  a 
question  of  how  much,  but  how 
good.  The  fair  proved  a  surprise, 
not  only  in  the  wide  variety  of  ex- 
hibits but  in  their  excellence.  • 

The  agricultural  and  horticultural 
buildings  housed  the  best  crops  that 
this  State  has  to  offer.  #The.  manu- 
facturers and  libera]  arts  building 
contained  over  100  different  exhib- 
its. The  tractor  tent  was  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  Mr.  Judah,  who  had 
charge  of  the  exhibit,  declared  the 
collection  the  most  interesting  one 
ever  assembled  west  of  Chicago.  He 
called  the  iron  steeds  "the  agricul- 
tural machine  guns  of  the  future." 

LIVESTOCK  SHOW  A  HUMMER. 

Between  1500  and  2000  head  of 
livestock  were  on  exhibition,  and 
while  the  show  was  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  older  shows  of  the 
Middle  West,  the  quality  of  the  ani- 
mals was  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
show  ever  held.  In  the  beef  cattle 
classes,  for  instance,  herds  were 
brought  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  as  far  east  as  the  Mississippi, 
and  they  included  many  famous 
prize  winners  at  the  big  shows  of 
the  country. 

All  who  attended  enjoyed  a  real 
treat,  and  the  educational  and  in- 
spirational value  of  the  show  can- 
not be  overestimated.  Furthermore, 
several  of  the  top  animals  in  these 
visiting  herds  were  sold  to  Califor- 
nia buyers  and  will  find  new  home» 
in  this  State,  where  they  will  help 
in  developing  our  livestock  industry. 

The  Herefords  were  a  grand  lot, 
but  unfortunately  no  local  herds 
were  shown  to  compare  fine  points 
with  the  visiting  herds.  Shortlrorns 
were  just  as  high  in  quality,  and 
California  exhibitors  made  an  excel- 
lent showing  against  the  crack  vis- 
iting herds. 

The  swine  exhibits  brought  to- 
gether some  of  the  best  hogs  ever 
shown  on  the  Coast.  The  classes 
were  well  filled,  and  throughout 
there  was  a  rare  manifestation  of 
quality. 

The  showing  of  dairy  cattle  was 
good,  but  the  State  at  large  was  not 
well  represented,  as  most  of  the 
herds  were  from  Southern  Califor- 
nia. In  the  list  of  winners  will  be 
found  the  names  of  several  who 
showed  for  the  first  time. 

There  was  not  -much  competition 
in  sheep  classes,  and  the  showings  of 
horses  were  light,  but  here  again 
the  quality  was  good. 

The  goat,  poultry,  pigeon  and  rab- 


bit shows  proved  big  drawing  cards. 
The  entries  were  large,  and  compe- 
tition was  keen. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  AWARDS. 

BEEF  CATTLE. 
Shorthorns.— Bull   three  years  or  over: 
Choice     Mlller-    Los    Angeles,  Diamond 

,  BiUV;-,tW0^years  and  under  three:  Max- 
well-Miller Cattle  Co.,  Steamboat  Springs 
r^'i  P"ncelJ'  Stamp;  Estate  of  Thos  B. 
Dibblee  Santa  Barbara,  Hallwood  Flash- 
??lllek  ,G.reendale  Sultan;  Pacheco  Cattle 
Co.,  Holhster,  Pacheco  Lad  92nd;  Will  T 
Henn,  Kansas  City,  Cumberland  Goods. 

Senior  yearling  bull :  Henn  all— Em- 
met Dale,  Orange  Fragrance,  Golden 
Champion. 

Junior  yearling  bull:  Pacheco,  Pacheco 
Marshall;  Miller,  Matchless  Elite;  Max- 
well-MiIer  Susan's  Earl;  Maxwell-Miller, 
Gainford  Butterfly. 

Senior, bull  calf:  Dibblee,  Bashan  Au- 
gusta; Maxwell-Miller,  Beauty's  Dale; 
Lear  eny    Count;    Dibblee,  King 

Junior  bull  calf:  Maxwell-Miller,  Broad- 
hood  s  Pride;  Miller,  Amethyst's  Sultan; 
Pacheco.  Pacheco  Lad  145th. 

i  Co^  thr,e.e  years  or  over:  Maxwell-Mil- 
ler, Ehza  Broadhooks. 

S'?T.'-.^V0  ?ears  and  under  three:  Max- 
well-Miller,  Clover  Leaf  Lovely  2nd-  Pa- 
.cneco,  Pacheco  Lass  103rd;  Miller,  Sul- 
tana of  Linwood  2nd;  Dibblee,  Ormondale 
Beauty. 

Senior    yearling    heifer:  Miller 
Mayflower;    Maxwell-Miller,   Clear  Sprin- 
Maxwell-Miller.  O.  J's.  White  GlOS- 


;  Pa- 
Oa* 

*Pa- 
Bfill- 
Yiew 

Sur- 


Siisaii : 

tef;  Pacheco,  Pacheco  Lass  "Illth 
eheco,  I'aoiteco  Lass  lOSth ;  Miller, 
dale  Claret. 

Junior  yearling   heifer:  Pacheco' 
cheep   Lass   118th;  Maxwell-Miller 

shade     Beauty ;     Dibblee,  Meadow 

Village    GIrlj    Dibblee,  Maplewood 
prise:   May  \vell-Miller,   Minn  Marigold 

Sen, or  heifer  calf:  Maxwell-Miller.  Flora 
Anoka:  Dibblee.  I'rincess  Royal;  Dibblee 
Lavender  Queen. 

Junior    heifer    caljf;     Pacheco,  Pacheco 
Lass   Hist:    Miller.   Crimson   Bud;  Miller 
Sweet    Marie   2nd:    Dibblee.    Kuby  Avon 
Pacheco  Lass  148th. 
champion    bull:  Maxwell-Miller. 
Stamp;  reserve,  Miller,  Diamond 


Pacheco, 

Senior 
Princely 
Choice." 

Junior 
Augusta  : 
shall. 

Grand 

Princely 
Augusta. 

Senior 


champion  bull:  Dibblee,  Bashain 

reserve,  Pacheco,,  Pacheco  Mar- 
champion  bull:  Maxwell-Miller, 
Stamp;  reserve,  Dibblee,  Bashan 


Ma  *  H  elI-M.il- 
also  reserve 


hampion  female: 
ler,  Clover  Leaf  Lovely  2nd 
on  Eliza  Broadhooks  2nd. 

Junior  champion  female:  Miller.  White 
Mayflower:  reserve,  Pacheco,  Pacheco 
Lass  118th. 

Grand  champion  female:  '  Maxwell-  Mil- 
er.  Clover  Leaf  Lovely  2nd:  reserve,  Mil- 
ler. White  Mayflower. 

Aged  herd :  Maxwell-Miller,  Miller, 
Dibblee.  Pacheco. 

Young  herd :  Pacheco. 
Calf  herd:    Pacheco,  Miller. 
Get  of  sire:    Pacheco.  Dibblee. 
Produce  of  dam:    Miller,  Maxwell-Miller. 
Herefords.  —Bull,    three    vears    or   over : 
Curtice  Cattle  Co,  Calgary,  Canada,  Beau 
Perfection  48th. 

Bull,  two  years  and  under  three:  Cur- 
tice. Beau  Donald  192nd:  Wm.  Henn 
Kansas  City,  Benu  King  10th;  Hereford 
Corporation,  Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  Wyoming 
Prince;  Henn.  Beau  Banner  5th;  Henn, 
Famous  Fairfax. 

Senior  yearling  bull:  Henn.  Disturber 
11th:  Curtice.  Beau  Donald  206th. 

Junior  yearling  bull:  Hereford  Corp., 
Bonnie  Laddie;  Henn.  Lamplighter  19th; 
Hereford  Corp.,  Perfect  Ladd  4th. 

Senior  bull  calf:  Curtice,  Beau  Donald 
215th. 

Junior  bull  calf:  Hereford  Corp..  New 
Era  2nd ;  Hereford  Corp.,  Rossman  Gold 
Dust;  Curtice,  Beau   Donald  222nd. 

Cow.  three  years  or  over:  Curtice, 
Belle  Perfection  45th. 

Cow,  two  years  and  under  three:  Here- 
ford Corp.,  Miss  Dale;  Curtice,  Belle 
Donald. 

Senior  yearling  heifer:  Curtice,  Bella 
Donald  230th. 

Junior  yearling  heifer:  Hereford  Corp.. 
Miss  Kialto  2nd  and  Perfect  May  4th; 
Curtice.  Belle  Donald  243rd. 

Senior  heifer  calf:  Curtice,  Belle  Don- 
ald 254th. 

Junior  heifer  calf:  Hereford  Corp..  Lady 
Fairfax  2nd:  Curtice.  Belle  Perfection 
6Sth  :  Hereford  Corp..  Miss  Dare  10th. 

Senior  champion  bull:  Curtice,  Beau 
Perfection  48th;  reserve,  Curtice,  Beau 
Donald  192nd. 

Junior  champion  bull:  Hereford  Corp., 
Bonnie  Laddie;  reserve,  Hereford  Corp, 
New  Era  2nd. 

Grand  champion  bull:  Curtice.  Beau 
Perfection  48th;  reserve,  Curtice,  Beau 
Donald  192nd. 

Senior  champion  female:  Hereford 
Corn..  Miss  Dale;  reserve,  Curtice,  Belle 
Perfection  45th. 

Junior  champion  female:  Hereford 
Corp,.  Miss  Bialto  2nd;  reserve,  Hereford 
Corp..  Lady  Fairfax  2nd. 

Grand     champion     female:  Hereford 
Corp.,    Miss    Rlalto;    reserve,  Hereford 
Corp.,  Lady  Fairfax  2nd. 
Aged  herd:   Hereford  Corp.,  Curtice. 
Young  herd :    Hereford  Corp..  Curtice. 
Calf  herd :    Hereford  Corp.,  Curtice. 
Get  of  sire:  Curtice. 
Produce  of  dam :    Curtice,  Curtice. 
Aberdeen-Angus — All   awards   to  Cong- 
don  &  Battles,  Yakima,  Wash. 

DAIRY  CATTLE. 
Holsteins — Bull,    three   years    or  over: 
Frampton  Bros,  of  Artesia,  Burke  Clyde. 

Bull,  two  years  and  under  three:  Mrs. 
P.  H.  Jarrett  of  Lancaster,  King  Segls 
Pontiac. 


Senior  yearling  bull :  Burr  Creamery 
Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  Sir  Manuel  Heuger- 
veld;  Jarrett,  King  Segis  Pontiac  Pie- 
tertje  Jr. ;  Jarrett,  Prince  AffidTgara  Wal- 
ker; Jarrett,  Prince  Delmar  DeKol  Wal- 
ker. 

Senior  bull  calf:  Burr,  Sir  Manuel 
Kemdy  Ke;  Halair  Bros  of  Riverside, 
Rosamalnes  Spofford ;  Halair,  Rosamaines 
DeKol. 

Cow,  four  years  or  over:  L.  A.  County 
Farm,  Belle  Juliana  DeKol;  Burr,  Emma 
Palmer  Longtield. 

Cow,  two  years  and  under  three:  G.  M. 
Brown  of  Los  Angeles,  Hazelwood  Doo 
Doo. 

Senior  yearling  heifer:  Brown,  Hazel- 
wood  Ormsby  Komdyke;  Stabler  Bros,  of 
Riverside,  Blanche  Segis  Walker. 

Junior  yearling  heifer:  Stalder,  Abbe- 
kirk  Pontiac.  • 

Junior  heifer  calf:  Stalder,  all— Rose- 
maines  Segis  Ormsby.  liosamaines  Cleo- 
patra Ormsby,  Rosamaines  Duchess 
Ormsby. 

Senior  champion  bull:  Frampton,  Burke 
Clyde, 

Junior  champion  bull:  Burr,  Sir  Manuel 
Hengerveld ;  reserve,  Stalder,  Rosamaines 
Pontiac  Netherland. 

Grand  champion  bull:  Frampton,  Burke 
Clyde?  reserve.  Burr,  Sir  Manuel  Hen- 
gerveld. 

Senior  champion  female:  County  Farm, 
Belle  Juliana  DeKol;  reserve.  Brown,  Ha- 
zelwood Doo  Doo. 

Junior  champion  female:  Brown,  Ha- 
zelwood Ormsby  Korndyke;  reserve,  Stal- 
der, Rosemaines  Segis  Ormsby. 

Grand  champion  female:    County  Farm, 
Belle  Juliana  DeKol. 
Young  herd  :  •  Stalder  Bros. 
Get  of  sire:    Burr;  Stalder. 
Produce  of  dam:    County  Farm;  Burr; 
Stalder. 

Guernseys. — Bull,   three   years  or  over: 
1  W-  It-  Dupee  of  Santee,  Imp.  Itchen  May 
King;  ,A.  B.  Humphrey  of  Escalon,  Bul- 
lion  of  Kdgemoor. 

Senior  yearling  bull:  Humphrey,  Esca- 
lon Challenger. 

Senior'  bull  calf:  Dupee,  Dauntless  of 
Kdgemoor. 

Junior  hull  c:;if:  Humphrey,  Escalon 
Cold  Brick. 

Cow.  four  years  or  over:  Dupee,  Imp. 
Mildred  2nd  of  les  Godaines:  Dupee,  Imp. 
D: ■wn  of  Sarnia. 

Senior  yearling  heifer:  Humphrey,  Es- 
calon Lady.  , 

Junior  yearling  heifer:  Dupee.  Merry 
Lady  of  Edgemoor:  Humphrey,  Escalon 
Mary;  Calla  Grove  Farm  of  Manteca, 
Calla  Grove  Itchen  May. 

Senior  heifer  calf:  Dupee.  Century  Girl 
of  Edgemoor:  Humphrey.  Escalon  Evan- 
geline: Humphrey,  Escalon  Bo-peep. 

Junior  heifer-calf:  Calla  Grove.  Calla 
Grove  Merry  May;  Humphrey,  Escalon 
I  torothy. 

Senior  champion  bull: 
Itchen   May  King. 

Junior   champion  bull: 
less  of  Edgemoor;  reserve, 
calon  Gold  Brick. 

Grand  champion  bull: 
Itchen  May  King:  reserve, 
less  of  Edgemoor. 

Senior   champion  female: 
Mildred  2nd  of  les  Godaines 

Junior  champion  female:  Dupee.  Cen- 
tury Girl  of  Edgemoor;  reserve.  Hum- 
phrey. Escalon  Lady. 

Grand  champion  female:  Dupee.  Imp. 
Mildred  2nd  of  les  Godaines:  reserve.  Du- 
pee, Century  Girl  of  Edgemoor. 
Young  herd:  Humphrey. 
Get  of  sire:  Dupee  on  Imp.  Itchen  May 
King;  Humphrey  on  Bullion  of  Edge- 
moor. 

Produce  of  dam  :  Dupee  on  Marv  Dance 
of  Riverside  Farm;  Calla  Grove  Farm  on 
Calla   Grove  Itchen  May. 

Aymhlres.— All  awards  to  E.  B.  McFar- 
land.  San  Mateo. 

Brown-Swiss. — All  awards  to  J.  Irwin 
Bark,  Gilbert.  Arizona. 

Jerseys. — Awards  not  received ;  will  be 
given  next  week. 


Senior  champion  sow:  Conejo,  Critic's 
Rose;  reserve,  Conejo,  Model  Lady. 

Junior  champion  sow:  Ireland,  Ireland's 
Maid. 

Grand  champion  sow :  Conejo,  Critic'a 
Rose;   reserve,  Ireland,   Ireland's  Maid. 

Boar  and  three  sows  over  one  year: 
Conejo,  first  and  second. 

Boar  and  three  sows-  under  one  year: 
Ireland,  Hewitt,  Thompson,  Graham,  Co- 
nejo. 

Boar  and  three  sows  bred  by  exhibitor: 
Ireland,  Hewitt,  Thompson,  Conejo,  Gra- 
ham. . 

Get  of  boar:  Conejo,  Conejo,  Ireland, 
Helhnan,  Thompson. 

Produce  of  sow :  Ireland,  Hewitt, 
Thompson,  Helhnan,  Conejo. 

Barrow,  any  age:  Ireland,  Graham, 
Graham,   Graham,  Conejo. 

Three  barrows,  any  age:  Graham, 
Conejo. 

Best  display.  Conejo. 

Berksbires. — Boar,  two  years  or  over: 
F.  L.  Hall,  Perris,  Ames  Rival  HSth. 

Senior  yearling  boar:  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Escalon,  G.  W.  F.  Leader. 

Junior  yearling  boar:  Humphrey,  Grape 
Wild  Emblem. 

Senior  boar  pig:  Hall,  Rosecrest  Rival 
Laurel  2nd;  Hall,  Rosecrest  Rival  4th; 
Hall,  Rosecrest  Rival  3rd;  Humphrey, 
Escalon  Royal  2nd. 

Junior  boar  pig:  Humphrey,  Grape 
Wild  Chief;  Humphrey,  Escalon  Artful. 

Sow  of  two  years  or  over:  Hall,  Ni- 
lentha  Lady  17th;  Humphrey,  Leader's 
Artful  Belle;  Humphrey,  Grand  Lady 
Fashion;  Hall,  Nilentha  Lady. 

Senior  yearling  sow:  Hall,  Rosecrest 
Favorite ;  Hall,  Rosecrest  Favorite  2nd ; 
Humphrey,   Escalon  Ladybird. 

Junior  yearling  sow:    Humphrey,  Esca- 
lon   Lassie;    Hall,    Rosecrest  Rookwood 
Rosecrest  Rookwood 


Humphrey,  Escalon 
Rosecrest   Great  Hope 
Royal      Polly;  Hall, 
2nd;    Hall,  Rosecrest 


Dupee,  Imp. 

Dupee.  Daunt- 
Humphrey,  Es- 

Dupee.  Imp. 
Duped,  Daunt- 

Dupee.  Imp. 


Newbury  Park. 
Conejo,  Duke's 
F.  C.  Fairbanks, 


SHEEP. 

awards 


to  Bishop 


Shropshires.  —  All 
Bros.,  San  Ramon. 

Hampshire*. — All  awards  to  Calla  Grove 
Farm,  Munteca. 

SWINE. 

Duroc-Jerseys. — Boar,  two  years  and 
over  three:  C  T.  Thompson,  Bishop, 
Thompson's  Pilot  Defender;  Conejo  Ranch, 
Newbury  Park,  Councilor;  Ireland  Ranch, 
Owensmouth,.  Cherry    Volunteer  2nd. 

Senior  yearling  boar:  Conejo,  Pathfind- 
er's Pride. 

Junior  yearling  boar:  Ireland,  Ireland's 
Orion  Defender ;  H.  W.  Hellman  Estate, 
Los  Angeles,  Pioneer  Defender ;  Ireland, 
Orion  King  of  Ireland. 

Senior  boar  pig:  Donald  H.  Graham, 
Lancaster,  Orion's  King  Gano ;  Conejo, 
Model  Lad ;  Conejo.  Latest  Model ;  Gra- 
ham, Prince  Dreadnaut. 

Junior  boar  pig:  Ireland,  Ireland's 
Cardinal  Model ;  W.  B.  Hewitt,  Van  Nuys, 
Golden  Cherry  7th ;  Hewitt,  Golden  Cherry 
5th ;  Hellman,  unnalned ;  Graham,  Cherry 
King  Del  Sur. 

Sow,  two  years  or  over:  Conejo,  En- 
chantress; Conejo,  Critic's  Lady  3rd; 
Thompson,  Belle  Crescent  2nd,  Conejo,  Ar- 
abella. 

Senior  yearling  sow:  Conejo  all — Model 
Lady.  Western  Princess,  Fairy  Princess. 

Junior  yearling  sow :  Conejo,  Critic 
Rose;  Hellman,  Pioneer  Queen;  Conejo, 
Sunshine  Girl;  Conejo,  Starlight;  Conejo, 
Golden  Girl. 

Senior  sow  pig:  Conejo,  Pathfinder's 
Golden;  Graham,  Little  Sallie;  Conejo, 
Model  Rosebud;  Graham,  Windsor  Queen 
Again;  Conejo,  Model's  Bess. 

Junior  sow  pig:  Ireland,  Cardinal's 
Model  Queen;  Graham,  Big  Cherry  Lady; 
Hewitt,  Golden  Cherry  2nd;  Hewitt,  Gold- 
en Cherry  3rd. 

Senior  champion  boar:  Thompson, 
Thompson's  Pilot  Defender;  reserve,  Co- 
nejo, Pathfinder's  Pride. 

Junior  champion  boar:  Graham,  Orion's 
King  Gano ;  reserve,  Ireland,  Ireland's 
Cardinal  Model. 

Grand  champion  boar:  Thompson, 
Thompson's  Pilot  Defender. 


Lady    3rd;  Hall, 
Lady  2nd. 

Senior    sow  pig 
Blue  Belle;  Hall, 
2nd;  Humphrey, 
Rosecrest  Laurel 
Lassie  H. 

Junior  sow  pig:  All  to  Humphrey, 
Grape  Wild  Rose  2nd,  Grape  Wild  Rose 
3rd,    Escalon    Artful    Belle  5th. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  boar:  Hum- 
phrey, Grape  Wild  Emblem;  reserve,  se- 
nior and  grand  champion,  Humphrey,  G. 
W.  P.  Leader. 

Junior  champion  boar:  Humphrey, 
Crape  Wild  Chief;  reserve.  Hall,  Rose- 
crest   Rival  Laurel. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  sow:  Hall, 
Rosecrest  Favorite;  reserve,  Humphrey, 
Bsealoil  Lassie. 

Junior  champion  sow:  Humphrey, 
Grape  Wild  Rose  2nd;  Humphrey,  Blue 
Belle. 

Boar    and    three    sows    over    one  year: 

Humphrey',  Ball. 

Boar  and  three,  sows  under  one  year: 
Humphrey*  Hall. 

Boar  and  three  sows  bred  by  exhibitor: 
Humphrey.  Hall.  Humphrey. 
Get  of  sire:    Halt,  Humphrey. 
Produce  of  sow:    Humphrey,  Hall. 
Barrow,    any    age:.    Three    prizes  to 
Humphrey. 

Three  barrows  any  age:  Humphrey. 
Hampshire*.-  Boar,  two  years  or  over: 
Llano  Vist:i  Ranch.  Perris,  Langdon's 
Choice;  Boy  Dawson.  Gardena,  Oro:  c. 
jr.  Gilbert.  Lancaster,  The  Harvester 
Again;  Conejo  Ranch, 
Conejo  Chief. 

Senior    yearling  boar: 
Aile'n. 

Junior  yearling  boar: 
Redlands,  Harver's  Choice;  L.  A.  Den- 
ker,  Satrgus.  Malay's  Controller ;  Denker, 
Zodiac  Wonder;  Conejo.  Authority. 

Senior  boar  pig:  Llano  Vista,  Liberty: 
Conejo,  Leading  Chief;  Denker,  Direct 
Kid. 

Junior  hoar  pig:  Denker.  Director  Jr.; 
Denker,  Malay's  Pride;  Denker,  Tip  Top; 
Llano  Vista.  Walter  G. ;  Conejo,  Gay 
Allen.  , 

Sow,  two  vears  or  over:  Conejo,  Lead- 
ing Wave  2nd:  Llano  Vista.  Compeer's 
Descent:  Conejo,  Leading  Wave  3rd:  Con- 
ejo. Elmyra  2nd;  Llano  Vista,  Direct's 
Model  4th. 

Senior  yearling  sow:  Conejo,  Wavelet: 
Llano  Vista,  Corrine:  Llano  Vista,  Alta ; 
Fairbanks,  Duchess;  Conejo,  Perfect  Qual- 
ity. 

Junior  yearling  sow:  Denker,  Little 
Mesa:  Conejo.  Senorita :  Llano  Vista, 
Fern:  Denker,  Beauty,  Mesa;  Gilbert,  Sec- 
ond Echo. 

Senior  sow  pig:  Denker.  Dearie:  Con- 
ejo, Chief's  Wave:  Llano  Vista,  Winnie: 
Conejo,  Chief's  Wave  3rd;  Llano  Vista, 
Judith. 

Junior  sow  pig:  Conejo,  Allen's  Idol: 
Denker,  Wildflower:  Denker,  Twin  Oaks; 
Denker,  Do  Do:  Gilbert.  Martha  Allen. 

Senior  champion  boar:  Llano  Vista, 
Langdon's  Choice;  reserve,  Fairbanks. 
Harvey's  Choice. 

Junior  champion 
Liberty. 

Grand  champion 
Langdon's  Choice. 

Senior  champion  sow:  Denker.  Dearie; 
reserve.  Conejo,  Leading  Wave  2nd. 

Junior  champion  sow:  Denker,  Little 
Mesa:  reserve,  Allen's  Idol. 

Grand  champion  sow:  Denker,  Little 
Mesa. 

Boar  and  three  sows  over  one  year: 
Llano  Vista,  Conejo.  Denker,  Gilbert. 

Boar  and  three  sows  under  one  year: 
Denker,  Conejo.  Llano  Vista.  Dawson. 

Boar  and  three  sows  bred  by  exhibitor: 
Denker,  Conejo,  Llano  Vista,  Dawson, 
Fairbanks. 

Get  of  boar:  Conelo,  Denker.  Llano 
Vista.  Gilbert,  Fairbanks. 

Produce  of  sow:  Conejo,  Denker,  Gil- 
bert. Fairbanks,  Dawson. 

Chester  Whites. — All  awards  to  F.  T. 
Spoor,  Compton. 

FAT   STEERS.  • 

Steer  or  heifer,  one  and  under  two 
vears:  Congdon  &  Battles.  Yaklmn, 
Wash..  Black  Yak:  Curtice  Cattle  Co., 
Calgary,  Canada,  Beau  Donald  212th. 

Steer  or  heifer  under  one  year:  Here- 
ford Corporation,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Chey- 

(Continued  on  page  063.) 


boar:  Llano  Vista, 
boar:      Llano  Vista, 
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Government  Doings  of  Interest  to  Stockmen 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

Last  week  we  gave  parts  of  the 
animal   report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  David  F.  Houston,  and 
made  a  few  comments  on  his  sug- 
gestion for  improvements  in  the  live- 
stock field.     But  we  did  not  cover  | 
everything  of  interest  to  stockmen,  | 
and  this  week  we  want  to  comment,  i 
on    a    few    more    features    in  the 
report. 

INCREASING   THE   MEAT  Sl'PPLY. 

Campaigns  for  increased  produc- 
tion have  given  especially  fruitful 
results  in  respect  to  pigs  and  poul- 
try, it  is  stated.  Indications  are 
that  the  increase  of  15  per  cent  in 
pork  production  this  year  over  1917. 
asked  for  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, will  be  realized,  at  least  in 
weight  if  not  in  number  of  hogs. 
Poultry  and  eggs  also  show  a  ma- 
terial increase  and  enormous  quan- 
tities of  the  latter  were  preserved  by 
householders  in  the  season  of  plenty 
for  use  in  time  of  scarcity. 

Steps  were  taken  also  to  encour- 
age the  growing  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
but  results  are  naturally  slower  with 
these  animals  than  with  pigs  and 
poultry. 

In  fighting  animal  diseases  the 
department  finished  work  that  up  to 
December.  J917,  resulted  in  the  free- 
ing of  67.308  square  miles  in  the 
Southern  States  from  cattle  fever 
ticks,  and  that  up  to  December  of 
this  year  will  add  79,217  more 
square  miles  to  the  cleaned  area. 

Losses  from  hog  cholera  in  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1918,  amount- 
ed to  only  $32,000,000,  as  compared 
with  $75,000,000  in  1914 — a  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  50  per  cent  in 
less  than  five  years.  Thus  -the  death 
rate  from  hog  cholera  has  been  re- 
duced from  144  a  thousand  in  1897 
and  118  in  1914  to  42  in  1917,  the 
lowest  in  35  years,  as  the  result  of 
methods  of  control  involving  farm 
sanitation,  quarantine  and  the  ap- 
plication of  anti-hog  cholera  serum. 
Through  treating  immature  pigs  wfth 
serum  and  allowing  them  to  be 
shipped  out  as  stockers  and  feeders, 
it  is  believed  that  during  the  last 
year  the  nation's  pork  supply  was 
increased  about  40,000,000  pounds. 

Efforts  to  eradicate  tuberculosis 
are  concentrated  on  driving  the  dis- 
ease from  herds  of  purebred  cattle, 
with  the  object  later  of  attacking 
the  disease  in  swine  and  of  driving 
it  from  circumscribed  areas.  An  ac- 
credited list  of  purebred  cattle  herds, 
from  which  breeding  stock  may  be 
secured  with  reasonable  assurance 
that  it  is  free  from  tuberculosis,  has 
•been  established.  Further  progress 
is  recorded  in  the  eradication  of 
parasitic  and  other  diseases  that  for 
many  years  have  exacted  great  an- 
nual tribute  from  livestock  on  Amer- 
ican farms. 

Sf  PER  VISION    AND     CONDEMNATION  "I 
MEATS. 

The  Federal  meat  inspection  ser- 
vice covered  884  establishments  in 
253  cities  and  towns  in  the  fiscal 
year  1918.  The  figures  are  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

There  were  slaughtered  under  in- 
spection 10.938.287  cattle.  3.323.079 
calves.  8.769,498  sheep,  149,508 
goats,  and  35,449,247  swine — a  total 
of  58,629,612  animals.  Compared 
with  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  these 
figures  represent  a  decline  of  5,000,- 
000  In  the  total  number  of  animals, 
but  an  increase  of  nearly  1,750,000 
cattle  and  more  than  600,000  calves. 
Condemnations  amounted  to  206,265 
animals  or  carcasses  and  528,481 
parts  of  carcasses.  The  supervision 
of  meats  and  products  prepared  and 
processed  covered  7,905,184,924 
pounds,  and  resulted  in  the  condem- 
nation of  17,543,184  pounds.  There 
were  certified  for  export  2,510,446,- 
802  pounds  of  meat  and  meat-food 
products. 

PREDATORY   ANIMALS    Ml. I  P  H. 

Destruction  of  predatory  animals 
by  the  department's  hunters  in  the 
West  is  estimated  to  have  saved 
during  the  year  livestock  valued  at 
$2,376,650.  Co-operative  State  cam- 
paigns, organized  to  exterminate  na- 
tive rodents  such  as  prairie  dogs, 
ground  squirrels,  pocket  gophers  and 
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jack  rabbits,  which  annually  destroy 
$150,000,000  worth  of  food  and  feed 
products,  have  proved  to  be  practical 
and  of  great  immediate  value  In  in- 
creasing grain  and  forage  produc- 
tion. 

STOCK  ON  RANGES. 

The  number  of  cattle  permitted 
to  graze  during  the  1918  season  on 
the  national' forest  ranges  was  nearly 
2,140,000  and  of  sheep  more  than 
8,450,000.  In  two  years  there  were 
placed  on  the  forests  approximately 
1,000,000  additional  head  of  live- 
stock, representing  about  25,000,000 
pounds  of  beef,  16,000,000  pounds  of 
mutton  and  4,000,000  pounds  of 
wool. 

"The  use  of  the  national  forest 
ranges  is  increasing  and  their  pro- 
ductivity is  rising  under  the  system 
of  regulation,"  says  the  report. 
"Never  was  the  wisdom  of  Govern- 
ment control  of  these  ranges  more 
manifest  than  at  the  present  time." 

THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY. 

Continued  encouragement  was 
given  to  the  development  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  to  the  organization 
and  operation  of  cheese  factories  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  the 
South,  and  to  the  building  of  silos 
as  a  means  of  providing  winter  feed. 
The  food  values  of  dairy  products 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
consuming  public  and  their  economic 
use  was  advocated. 

MARKET  NEWS  SERVICE. 

The  market  news  service  estab- 
lished by  the  department  on  a  rela- 
tively small  scale  were  enlarged  un- 
til at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
there  were  approximately  90  branch 
offices  distributing  market  informa- 
tion to  all  sections  of  the  country 
over  practically  14,000  miles  of 
leased  wires.  The  services  cover 
fruits  and  vegetables,  livestock  and 
meats,  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
grain,  hay  and  feed  and  seeds. 

The  ne,ws  service  on  livestock  and 
meats  was  extended  to  include  ad- 
ditional important  livestock  and 
meat  marketing  centers  and  produc- 
ing districts.  New  features  also  were 
added  to  make  the  service  more  use- 
ful to  producers  and  the  •trade.  The 
daily  reports  on  meat-trade  condi- 
tions, which  formerly  gave  informa- 
tion on  the  demand,  supplies  and 
wholesale  prices  of  Western  dressed 
fresh  meats  In  four  of  the  most  Im- 
portant Eastern  markets,  now  cover 
also  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
As  a  supplement  to  the  daily  re- 
ports, a  weekly  review  is  published. 
The  daily  telegraphic  report  on  live- 
stock shipments  west  of  the  Al- 
legheny Mountains  was  expanded  to 
include  all  livestock  loaded  on  raH- 
roads  throughout  the  United  States. 
Information  regarding  the  "in"  and 
"out"  movement  in  certain  feeding 
districts  is  being  published.  This 
work  is  valuable  in  indicating  the 
potential  meat  supply  of  the  coun- 
try and  will  be  developed  as  rapidly 
as  available  funds  permit. 

On  June  1,  1918,  the  department 
took  over  the  furnishing  of  all  tele- 
graphic market  reports  distributed 
daily  from  the  Chicago  Union  Stock- 
yards on  livestock  receipts  and  prices, 
including  not  only  those  regularly 
sent  over  the  leased  wire  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  but  all  reports 
used  by  commercial  news  agencies 
and  press  associations.  The  substi- 
tution of  a  Government  report  for 
the  previous  unofficial  service  has 
exerted  a  material  influence  In  re- 
storing confidence  in  the  reports  of 
market  conditions,  the  lack  of  which 
has  been  a  fundamental  obstacle  to 
the  economic  development  of  the 
livestock  Industry. 

DAIRY   AND  POULTRY  PRODUCTS. 

The  news  service  on  dairy  and 
poultry  products  gives  prices  of 
butter,  eggs  and  cheese,  trade  con- 
ditions, market  receipts,  storage 
movement,  and  supplies  in  storage 
and  in  the  hands  of  wholesalers  and 
jobbers.  Since  the  fall  of  1917  it 
has  covered  Washington,  Boston, 
•New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis  and  San  Francisco.  Data 
were  secured  each  month  from  ap- 


proximately 14,000  dairy  manufac- 
turing plants  in  the  United  States, 
showing  the  quantities  produced  of 
such  products  as  whey,  process  but- 
ter, oleomargarine,  cheese  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  condensed  and  evap- 
orated milk,  various  classes  of  pow- 
dered milk,  casein  and  milk  sugar. 

LOCAL  MARKET  REPORTING  SERVICE. 

What  is  known  as  the  Local  Mar- 
ket Reporting  Service  covers  an  en- 
tirely new  field  and  is  a  logical  and 
necessary  supplement  to  the  na- 
tional telegraphic  news  service.  The 
first  experiment  was  so  successful 
that,  when  emergency  funds  became 
available,  the  work  was  broadened 
and,  in  co-operation  with  local  au- 
thorities, agents  were  placed  In  15 
cities.  This  service  consists  largely 
of  reports  on  local  market  condi- 
tions and  prices  based  on  daily  ob- 
servations and  is  conducted  primar- 
ily for  the  benefit  of  growers  and 
consumers,  though  it  Is  also  very 
useful  to  dealers.  Consumers'  fig- 
ures are  made  public  through  the 
local  newspapers  and  are  helpful 
guides  for  the  housewife.  The  grow- 
ers' reports  contain  brief  discussions 
of  market  features,  changes  and  de- 
velopments, and  give  tables  showing 
prices  received  by  producers  for  cer- 
tain products  and,  as  well,  those  of 
wholesale  and  commission  dealers. 

GRAIN,  HAT  AND  FEED. 

Bi-weekly  statements  on  the  stocks 
of  grain,  hay  and  feed,  the  supply 
of  and  demand  for  these  commodi- 
ties and  the  prices  at  which  they 
Were  being  bought  and  sold  in  car- 
load lots  were  issued  from  ten  lead- 
ing cities,  including  San  Francisco. 

NEWS  SERVICE  I'REE  TO  YOTJ. 

This,  market  news  service  is  free 


to  all  farmers.  The  local  representa- 
tives do  not  hunt  up  farmers  who 
might  be  interested,  but  anyone  who 
desires  the  reports  may  have  his 
name  put  on  the  mailing  list  and 
receive  them.  Write  to  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Markets,  315-17  Consular 
Building,  San  Francisco,  or  Interna- 
tional Bank  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
and  tell  them  in  what  branches  you 
are  interested.  They  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  the  proper  bulletins  reg- 
ularly. 


DON'T  SHIP  LIGHTWEIGHT  HOGS. 


•  Because  the  producers  are  flood- 
ing the  market  with  immature  hogs, 
the  Food  Administration  for  Califor- 
nia has  issued  a  warning  to  farmers 
that  lightweight  animals  should  be 
kept  on  the  farm.  The  packers  are 
short-handed  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic  and  the  capacity  of 
theip"  plants  has  been  much  reduced. 

In  accordance  with  instructions 
sent  out  from  Washington,  growers 
are  urged  not  to  ship  any  hogs 
weighing  less  than  150  pounds,  un- 
der which  weight  they  are  regarded 
as  immature.  Loss  to  growers  will 
result  from  a  continuance  of  present 
conditions,  and  a  waste  of  badly 
needed  pork  will'  result. 

Present  conditions  are  only  tem- 
porary, as  there  is  a  serious  short- 
age ojf  hogs  in  this  State  aS  well  as 
in  the  country  at  large. 


The  Placer,  Nevada,  and  El  Do- 
rado Farm  Bureaus  are  to  co-operate 
in  holding  auction  sales  at  Auburn. 
The  matter  of  corrals  and  scales  has 
been  taken  up  with  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  planned  to  sell 
at  auctipn  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  goats, 
and  poultry. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 


LIVE  OAK,  CALirORNIA 


Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

Our  second  annual  sale  of  Shorthorns  will  tffke  place  In  January. 
Demand  is  very  good  for  Berkshires,  but  we  can  supply  your  wants. 


ORMONDALE  shorthorns 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not.  nmt  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alio  on  Woodalde  Road 

We  welcome  Inspection     Price*  and  pedigrees  on  application 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE  ODlHOMlil   P    fft                   R.  D.  No.  1 

DTTROC-JKRSEY    SWINE  V*KI»aV/lTl  UftLC    \~<\J .      REDWOOD    CITY.  CAL 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Three  outstanding  under-a-ycar  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland?  Type. 
A  lew  under-a-year  heifers  of  same  breeding-. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding:. 

M.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  an  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Pood  Dept.  704  Townseod  St.,  Sao  Francisco 


We  have  issued  a  convenient  little  book 
for  the  keeping*  of  breeding  dates  of  <-at- 
BREEDING1"'  hoping  10  aid  the  breeder 

 and  cattle  owner  in  maintaining 

DATE  BOOK  accurate  records.     We  will  gladly 

  HEBE  ma"  you  *  CODT  *rae  lf  you  re" 

 quest  it. 

California  Breeders  Sales  &  PedigreeCo., 

C.  I  ■  Hughes,  Sales  Manager, 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Soles  Conducted  in  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

I  ,111       1  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DON'T  KILL  YOUR  CATTLE 

BY  DRENCHING 

Salts  and  oil  are  DANGEROUS. 
Few  cattle  die  of  constipation;  many  of 
PARALYSIS  of  the  bowels.  Give 

LAXOTONIC 

dry  on  the  tongue.  Positively 
prevents  and  overcomes  both. 
Excellent  for  loss  of  appetite. 
AT  OUR  DEALERS 

or  Postpaid  6O  Cents. 
Send  for  price  list  of  medi- 
cines. Consult  DR.  DAVID 
ROBERTS  about  all  animal 
ailments.  Information  free. 
Get  a  FREE  copy  of  '  The  Cittlt 
Specialist"  with  full  information  on  Abortion  Is  Cows. 
DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VET.  CO.,  Ml  Brand  Am. ,  Wiuksjlu.  Ms. 
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Steers  Bring  World-Record  Price 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press. J 


The  highest  price  ever  paid  on  an 
open  market  for  beef  cattle,  other 
than  show  animals,  was  received  by 
E.  H.  Lehmann,  Eureka,  Kan.,  on  a 
carload  of  Hereford  steers  sold  on 
the  Kansas  City  market,  November 
16.  The  consignment  arrived  dur- 
ing the  American  Royal  Show,  and 
the  fact  that  a  new  record  had  been 
established  caused  a  great  deal  of 
interest  among  visitors  at  the  show 
as  well  as  among  breeders  and  cat- 
tlemen at  the  stockyards. 

The  average  live  weight  of  the  15 
steers,  all  except  one  of  which  were 
three-year-olds,  was  1612  pounds^ 
The  total  amount  received  by  Mr. 
Lehmann  was  $6,047.50,  an  average 
of  $403.16  a  head,  the  price  being 
25  cents  per  pound. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  by 
the  American  Hereford  Journal  in 
connection  with  this  sale,  and  it  has 
a  good  moral  for  California  ranchers 
who  are  not  raising  livestock. 
•  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Lelfmann  was 
a  firm  believer  in  the  idea  that  he 
was  destined  to  become  wealthy 
through  raising  wheat  in  Kansas. 
The  height  of  his  ambition  at  that 
time  was  to  own  a  threshing  ma- 
chine, which  was  also  believed  a 
short  and  certain  road  to  wealth. 
But  the  winds  came  and  blew  the 
wheat  fields  bare.  Drouth,  Hessian 
fly  and  a  few  other  such  things  soon 
did  the  rest,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  season  there  was  little  left  to 
thresh.  When  this  happens  year 
after  year,  it  begins  to  be  very  try- 
ing. Naturally,  Mr.  Lehmann  began 
to  look  for  other  things. 

About  twenty  years  ago  he  quit 
the  Wheat  and  began  working  for 
cattlemen.  From  the  moment  he 
entered  the  cattle  business  things 
began  to  look  better.  And  prosper- 
ity has  come  now  in  no  uncertain 
degree.     But  the  greatest  triumph 


of  his  career  in  the  cattle  business 
was  when  he  sold  these  Hereford 
steers  on  the  open  market  at  the 
new  record  price.  News  of  the 
transaction  spread  rapidly  through- 
out the  stockyards  district  and  vis- 
itors soon  began  flocking  by  the 
score  to  see  these  great  record- 
breakers.  The  steers  weighed  well 
above  1,550  pounds  and  were  fin- 
ished to  the  last  notch.  Regardless 
of  the  big  price  they  brought,  they 
would  have  attracted  attention  any- 
where. 

They  were  range-bred  and  range- 
fed  and  had  never  been  pampered. 
They  had  never  been  in  a  barn  or  a 
shed.  Last  winter  they  were  fed  on 
cotton  cake  and  alfalfa  hay.  On 
April  25  they  were  turned  on  grass 
and  fed  two  pounds  of  cake  every 
day  till  June  1.  From  that  time  up 
to  July  15  they  received  no  more 
cake.  But  the  dry  weather  came  on 
then,  so  we  started  to  feed  cake 
again  on  July  15  and  kept  it  up 
till  the  date  of  shipment,  Novem- 
ber 16.  The  last  three  weeks  they 
were  fed  oats  and  some  molasses 
feed. 

Mr.  Lehmann  has  a  splendid  ranch 
in  the  Flint  Hills  district  of  Kan- 
sas. He  owns  three  sections  and  has 
about  10,000  acres  leased.  Mr.  Leh- 
mann now  has  more  than  3000  cat- 
tle. He  takes  great  pride  in  his  herd 
of  purebred  Herefords,  numbering 
from  150  to  200  head.  His  two  herd 
bulls  are  Beau  Fairfax,  bought  for 
$2,000  in  the  Royal  sale  last  year, 
and  Beau  Perfect  10th. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  similar 
success  cannot  be  achieved  right  in 
California?  True,  the  prices  paid 
by  the  packers  here  are  not^tuite  as 
high  as  those  paid  in  the  Middle 
West,  but  cattle  can  be  raised  much 
cheaner  out  here.  And  shouldn't  the 
net  profit  be  about  as  good? 


California  Winnings  at  the  International 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Just  as  we  were  going  to  press  last 
week  we  slipped  in  a  note  that  the 
University  Farm  Shorthorn  steer, 
California  Marvel,  had  won  the 
championship  at  the  International 
Livestock  Show  at  Chicago.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  championship 
for  all  breeds,  but  the  senior  cham- 
pionship for  Shorthorns.  Still,  it  is 
a  very  high  honor,  as  the  Shorthorn 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  breeds 
of  beef  cattle.  And  considering  that 
California  had  to  compete  against 
the  Middle  West,  this  leadership 
among  Shorthorns  gives  her  an  en- 
viable reputation. 

This  winning  is  another  proof 
that  "blood  will  tell."  It  is  also 
an  illustration  of  the  value  of  line' 
breeding.  California  Marvel  is  a  son 
of  Sultan  Mayflower,  a  grandson  of 
the  famous  Whitehall  Sultan,  and  is 
out  of  the  cow,  Glenbrook's  Marvel, 
herself  tracing  back  to  Whitehall 
Sultan.  She  was  the  dam  of  Cali- 
fornia Favorite,  the  grand  champion 
steer  at  the  International  in  1916. 

California  Marvel  first  came  in 
the  limelight  when  he  was  made 
grand  champion  of  the  Pacific  Inter- 
national Livestock  Show  at  Portland 
last  year.  It  was  expected  that  he 
would  meet  stiff  competition  at  the 
Chicago  International  from  the  ju- 
nior yearling  pure-bred  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  Fyvie  Knight,  shown  by 
Purdue  University.  The  highest 
honor  went  to  the  latter,  and  he  was 
afterwards  bought  at  auction  by 
Wilson  Company,  packers,  for 
$3,350,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about 
$2.30  per  pound — said  to  be  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  steer. 
It  was  announced  that  steals  from 
him  would  be  sent  to  France  for 
Presidents  Wilson  and  Poincare. 

Other  winnings  made  by  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  exhibit  include:  first 
senior  Angus  calf  on  U.  C.  Jock  3rd; 
second  junior  cross-bred  calf  on  Cal- 
ifornia Grizzly;  champion  grade 
Shropshire  Wether;  reserve  cham- 
pion pen  of  Poland-China  barrows; 
first  for  best  five  steers,  wethers  and 
barrows. 

A  total  of  five  firsts,  six  seconds 


and  special  prizes  isn't  such  a  bad 
record.  We  certainly  are  proud  of 
our  California  stock,  and  of  the  men 
at  the  University  Farm  who  have 
put  the  animals  in  condition  to  win 
—  particularly  Professors  True, 
Thompson  and  Miller,  and  herdsman 
Alex  McDonald.  Long  may  they 
continue  with  us. 


HIGH    QUALITY    AT  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LIVESTOCK  SHOW. 


Never  before  has  the  International 
brought  out  as  high  quality  as  that 
seen  in  the  animals  exhibited  at  the 
show  just  ended  at  Chicago.  Con- 
sidering the  labor  conditions  and 
the  influenza  epidemic,  the  entries 
were  large,  and  there  was  keen  com- 
petition in  nearly  all  classes. 

The  complete  list  of  awards  is  not 
yet  available,  but  from  those  at 
hand  the  following  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  our  readers: 

Shorthorns. — Grand  champion  bull,  Win. 
Hartnett,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  on  a  two-year- 
old.  Lord  Rhybon.  Junior  champion  bull, 
Anoka  Farms.  Waukesha,  Wis.,  on  a 
senior  bull  calf,  Anoka  Omega. 

Herefords. — Grand  champion  bull,  O. 
Hnrris  &  Sons,  Harris,  Mo.,  on  a  two- 
year-old.  Repeater,  Jr.  Junior  champion 
bull,  the  sdme  firm,  on  Repeater  129th. 

Duroc-Jersey  Hobs. —  Grand  champion 
boar,  Ira  Jackson,  Tippecanoe,  Ohio. 
Grand  champion  sow,  H.  W.  Mumford, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Fat  Cattle. — Grand  champion  steer,  Pur- 
due University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  on  Fyvie 
Knifiht  2nd.  Champion  Shorthorn,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  on  California  Mar- 
vel. Champion  Aberdeen-Anprus,  Purdue 
University,  on  Fyvie  Knight  2nd.  Cham- 
pion Hereford,  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Manhattan,  on  Victor  Hessler.  Cham- 
pion of  grades  and  crossbreeds,  E.  P. 
Hall,  Mechanicsburg,  111.,  on  Black  Beauty. 

Fat  Swine. — Berkshires:  Champion  bar- 
row, Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago ;  cham- 
pion pen,  same  concern.  Poland-Chinas: 
Champion  barrow,  Iowa  State  College; 
Champion  pen,  University  of  Missouri. 
Duroc-.Terseys :  Champion  barrow,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College:  champion  pen, 
same  college.  Chester  Whites :  Champion 
barrow.  University  of  Illinois;  champion 
pen,  J.  K.  Milner,  Thorntown,  Ind. 
Hampshires:  Champion  barrow,  Simon 
Albrecht,  Tiskilwa,  HI.;  champion  pen, 
University  of  Nebraska.  Grand  champion 
barrow  of  all  breeds.  University  of  Illi- 
nois, on  a  Chester  White.  Grand  cham- 
pion pen.  University  of  Missouri,  on 
Poland-Chinas. 


Attention-Hereford  Breeders 

Wyoming 
Herefords 

The  World's  Largest  Herd 
Western  Raised  for  Western  Men 


MISS  RIALTO  2ND, 
Never  Defeated  Grand  Champion  Wherever  Shown. 

Our  herd  won  at  Los  Angeles  Liberty  Fair  Every  Blue  Ribbon  competed 
for,  except  one.  Won  ALL  Championships  on  Females.  Junior  and 
Reserve  Junior  Championship  on  Males.  MISS  RIALTO  2ND  still  re- 
taining her  supremacy  as  Grand  Championship  Female,  wherever  shown 
this  year. 

These  Great  Bulls  in  Service 


Wyoming  Fairfax 
New  Era 
Rialto 

Roehampton  2nd 


Gold  Dust 
Bonnie  Lad  25th 
Beau  Sturgis  4th 
Bonnie  Lad  Jr. 


Over  900  Breeding  Cows 

representing  the  very  choicest  blood  lines.  Every  female  in  our 
herd  is  descended  from  English  importations  and  have  been  re- 
tained in  our  herd  because  of  their  size,  bone,  quality,  hardiness 
and  proven  breeding  worth. 

"Wyoming  Herefords"  are  maintained  on  our  25,000  acre  ranch 
under  the  most  progressive  methods. 

We  Know  Western  Needs 

and  believe  that  our  Herefords  meet  every  demand  of  Western 
breeders  and  range  men. 

One,  or  a  Carload 

Because  of  the  size  of  our  herd  we  can  furnish  one  or  a  carload 
of  bulls,  and  an  order  for  one  receives  just  as  careful  attention 
an  order  for  a  carload. 

We  won  Grand  Champion  on  carload  of  females  at  Denver  the  last  two 
years.  We  have  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Glad  to  answer  questions 
and  explain  anything. 

Ranch  six  miles  east  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  Twenty-five  thousand 
acres  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  Registered  Herefords.  Six- 
teen hundred  head  on  ranch  at  present  time. 

The  Hereford  Corporation  of  Wyoming 

Win,  Cox,  Herdsman         Raymond  S.  Husted,  Vicc-Fres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
CHEYENNE,  WYOMING. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

i  • 

L Livestock  breeders  all  over  tbe  State  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes  ret-ard- 
inr  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon  of  Tulare  npw  has 
25  registered  Holsteins  and  22  grand 
young  heifer  calves  coming  on.  He 
is  developing  one  of  the  finest  herds 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

George  Wendt,  formerly  with  the 
Vina  Ranch  and  lately  in  charge  of 
the  Longheath  Farms  herd  of  Hol- 
steins at  Mason.  Nev.,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  superintendent  of  the 
Holstein  herd  of  the  Henderson  Com- 
pany, Saeramento. 

A  new  California  State  record  for 
Jerseys  has  been  made  by  the  cow 
Fern's  Silver  Ray,  owned  by  F.  H. 
Van  Derpoel  of  Imperial  county. 
She  has  completed  a  yearly  record 
of  779.54  pounds  of  butterfat  at 
eight  years  of  age. 

Tilly  Alcartra  has  gone  over  the 
top.  The  world  record  for  yearly 
milk  production  was  31,246  pounds, 
and  on  December  5  she  had  pro- 
duced 31,300  pounds.  She  is  now 
milking  about  75  pounds  per  day 
and  has  32  days  to  go  to  complete 
her  year,  so  will  smash  the  former 
record  all  to  smithereens. 


"  Beef  Cattle. 

Robert  H.  Hazlett  at  his  first  pub- 
lic sale  of  Herefords  held  at  Kan- 
sas City  last  month  made  an  aver- 
age of  $1,115  on  48  head:  five  bulls 
averaged  $2,565,  with  a  $6,100  top. 

Wm.  Henn  of  Kansas  City  has 
sold  5  Hereford  bulls  from  his  show 
herd  at ,  tire  Los  Angeles  Fair,  all 
going  to  the  Diamond  Bar  Ranch  at 
Spadra.  The  bulls  sold  for  an  aver- 
age of  $1,100  each. 

Congdon  &  Battles  of  Yakima. 
Wash.,  sold  their  first  prize  steer 
at  the  Liberty  Fair  to  the  Newmark 
Company  at  22c  a  pound  live 
weight.  The  steer  weighed  1400 
pounds  and  will  be  slaughtered  for 
Christmas  beef. 

The  first  sale  under'  the  auspices 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association  held  in  South- 
ern Oregon  was  held  at  Roseburg, 
November  23,  and  24  animals  sold 
for  an  average  of  over  $239  per 
head,  with  a  top  at  $400. 

Congdon  &  Battles  of  Yakima. 
Wash.,  sold  from  their  show  herd 
at  the  Liberty  Fair  the  junior  Aber- 
deen-Angus bull   calf,  Kendrick  C. 

B.  2nd,  to  George  Kirkwood  of  Los 
Angeles  for  his  range  cattle  inter- 
ests.   The  price  was  $1,000. 

At  the  Livestock  Show  at  Buenos 
Aires  $42,500  American  money  was 
paid  for  the  champion  Shorthorn 
bull,  said  to  be  the  world's  record 
price  for  such  an  animal.  Another 
bull  sold  for  $20,500  and  another 
for  $20,000.  The  champion  Here- 
ford bull  also  established  a  record 
selling  price  for  that  country,  bring- 
ing $25,000. 

The  highest  average  for  Short- 
horns made  in  this  country  since  the 
historic  New  York  Mills  sale  was 
reached  at  the  recent  Anoka  Farms 
sale  at  Waukesha,  Wis.j  when  48 
Shorthorns,  mostly  calves  sold  for 
$89,550.  Anoka  Omega,  junior 
champion  Shorthorn  bull  at  the  In- 
ternational, topped  the  sale  at  $12.- 
OOt).  Thirteen  bulls  averaged  $3,457 
and  32  females  averaged  $1,275. 

A  world  record  was  made  in  the 
homeland  of  the  Hereford  breed  at 
Herefordshire  when  the  S.  C.  Hay- 
ter  herd  was  dispersed,  November  7. 
Eighty-four  head  brought  an  aver- 
age of  $2,660;  33  cows  with  calves 
averaged  $4,205;  4  bulls  averaged 
$13/790.  Two  sales  were  made  at 
world  record  prices,  the  four-year- 
old  bull.  Ringer,  bringing  $47,250 
and  a  bull  calf  bringing  $11,025. 

George  Watterson,  proprietor  of 
the  Hereford  Farms  of  Bishop,  re- 
ports sales  Tof  registered  Herefords 
as  follows:    75  cows  and  heifers  to 

C.  B.  Ha'rrjs.4  Los  Angeles,  and  S.  R. 
Crowe,  Havward:  a  yearling  bull  to 
S.    R.    Crowe,    Hay  ward;    20  bull 


calves  to  Tehachapi  Cattle  Com- 
pany, Bakersfield;  2  bull  calves  to 
Thomas  Williams,  Bishop.  Most  of  ] 
these  animals  are  grand-daughters 
or  grandsons  of  the  bull  Repeater, 
owned  by  O.  Harris  &  Sons  of  Har- 
ris, Mo.   

Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Conejo  Ranch.  Newbury  Park,  has 
sold  the  Hampshire  show  sow,  Lead- 
ing Wave  2nd,  for  $500  to  JameB 
McGill,  the  .  Indianapolis  baseball 
magnate;  also  four  young  pigs  at 
$400. 

During  the  month  of  October  the 
Castle  View  Ranch  placed  47  sows, 
17  bred  gilts  and  12  service  boars, 
all  registered  Berkshires,  among  the 
ranchers  of  Sonoma  and  adjoining 
counties. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Seogram  Anderson, 
the  noted  horsewoman  and  proprie- 
tor of  the  Charmeran  Stock  Farm, 
Pleasanton.  recently  purchased  a 
splendid  young  Berkshire  boar  from 
the  Castle  View  Ranch  of.  Santa 
Rosa.  , 

Slocum  &  Sons  of  Willows  have 
sold  a  large  number  of  very  fine 
registered  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  to  thfe 
farmers  of  the  Durham  State  Land 
Settlement,  who  have  decided  upon 
Durocs  as  the  only  breed  that  they 
will  raise. 

Frank  B.  Anderson,  the  Berkshire 
breeder  of  Sacramento,  reports' sales 
of  boars  to  the  following:  A.  F. 
Leifer,  Sacramento;  H.  A.  Meck- 
fessel.  Arbuckle;  Nahas  Bros.,  Mer- 
ced; L.  N.  Carpenter,  Lovelock.  Nev., 
and  Rogers  Ranch  Co.,  Lovelock, 
Nev. 

Llano  Vista  Ranch  of  Perris  has 
sold  the  three-year-old  Hampshire 
boar.  Langdon's  Choice,  to  James 
McGill.  who  also  made  purchases 
from  the  Conejo  herd.  All  of  the 
animals  purchased  will  be  cared  for 
by  L.  A.  Denker  of  Saugus  for  the 
present  and  later  Mr.  McGill  ex- 
pects to  start  a  ranch  of  his  own. 

Lea  Bleakmore.  owner  of  Oak 
Knoll  Farm  at  Lakeport,  reports 
that  his  recent  sales  of  Chester 
Whites  Include  a  fine  young  boar, 
Oak  Knoll  Chief,  to  Quigley  Bros, 
of  Richmond;  also  3  gilts  and  2 
bred  sows.  The  demand  is  heavy 
for  gilts  bred  for  spring  farrow, 
and  many  orders  are  being  filled. 

Winsor  Ranch  and  Peters,  Lamson 
&  Walker  of  Bonita  have  in  Model 
Defender  Lady  one  of  the  greatest 
Duroc-Jersey  sows  on  the  Coast. 
She  has  been  grand  champion  at 
Riverside  two  years  in  succession 
and  has  had  four  litters  during  the 
two  years,  none  of  them  less  than 
11  pigs;  yet  she  will  not  be  three 
years  old  until  February.  In  ordi- 
nary condition  she  weighs  750 
pounds.  The  owners  expect  to  se- 
lect their  1919  show  herd  from  her 
litters. 

Mark  Bassett  of  Hanford  is  justly 
proud  of  his  young  herd  sire,  King's 
Gerstdale  Jones,  purchased  several 
months  ago  from  P.  Hancher  of 
Rolph,  la.  This  September  boar  is 
by  Hancherdale  Jones  1st,  for  which 
$3,000  was  refused.  He  has  all  of 
the  size,  stretch  and  bone  of  the  big 
types,  coupled  with  the  smoothness 
and  easy-feeding  qualities  of  the  me- 
dium types.  Mr.  Bassett  already 
has  several  fine  litters  by  him  and 
he  says  that  the  pigs  are  the  most 
promising  of  any  ever  farrowed  on 
his  ranch. 

Allen  Thompson,  president  of  the 
Tulare  County  Duroc-Jersey  Breed- 
ers' Association,  writes  that  they  are 
getting  ready  for  their  first  con- 
signment sale,  to  be  held  January 
10,  and  will  offer  about  40  of  the 
best  bred  gilts  and  sows  in  their 
herds,  bred  to  some  of  the  best  boars 
in  the  State.  The  consignors  will 
include  Henry  Cummins,  Goshen; 
S.  A.  Williamson,  Visalia;  Joe  N. 
Chenoweth,  Visalia;  C.  E.  Ellis,  Tu- 
lare; Allen  Thompson,  Tulare;  R.  C. 
Sturgeon,  Tulare;  R.  E.  Clifford, 
Strathmore. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

Manager  Joseph  E.  Painter  of  the 
San  Francisco  Livestock  Show,  to  be 
held  February  8  to  16,  has  just  re- 
turned from  an  extended  trip 
through  the  Middle*  West.  He  to»k 
in  the  Royal  and  International 
shows  and  visited  many  prominent 
breeders.  The  new  date  has  found 
much  favor  with  them  and  a  large 


number  have  promised  to  exhibit. 

The  twpnty-second  annual  con- 
vention of  tjie  American  National 
Livestock  Association  will  be  held 
at  Denver.  January  21,  and  will 
continue  for  three  days. 

The  Tehama  County  Stock  Asso- 
ciation has  officially  disbanded  and 
abandoned  its  charter  to  reorganize 
as  a  part  of  the  California  Cattle- 
men's Association. 
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Let  Us  Solve  Your 

Power  Problems 


Before  you  invest  in  an  engine  of  any  kind 
for  any  purpose — write  for  our  complete  engine 
catalogs — and  learn  about  the  complete  service 
we  are  ready  to  bring  to  you.  Tell  Us  your 
power  requirements,  and  we'll  help  you  select 
the  type  and  size  of  engine  best  adapted  to 
your  particular  requirements.  Every  inquiry 
answered  promptly,  completely,  and  authori- 
tatively. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

73  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco     422  E.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Correct  Lubrication 
for  the  Ford  Engine 
The  Ford  automo- 
bile engine,  illus- 
trated here,  like  all 
internal  combustion 
engines,  requires  an 
oil  that  holds  its 
full  lubricating 
qualities  at  cylinder 
heat,  burns  clean  in 
the  combustion 
chambers  and  goes 
out  with  exhaust 

ZEROLENE  LIGHT 
fills  these  requirement* 
perfectly,  because  Irr  is 
correctly  reSned  from 
•elected  California  ss- 
phaJt-bmee  erade. 


"Zerolene  is  the  Best" 

— Say  leading  motor  car  distributors, 
because  the  records  of  their  service 
departments  show  that  ZEROLENE, 
correctly  refined  from  selected  Cali- 
fornia asphalt-base  crude,  gives  per- 
fect lubrication  with  less  wear  and  less 
carbon  deposit. 

Most  cars  are  now  lubricated  with 
ZEROLENE  because  their  owners 
have  learned  through  experience  that 
there  is  no  better  oil. 
ZEROLENE  is  the  correct  oil  for  all 
types  of  automobile  engines.  It  is  the 
correct  oil  for  your  automobile.  Get 
our  lubrication  chart  showing  the  cor- 
rect consistency  for  your  car. 

At  denJerm  everywhere  and  Standard  Oil 

Service  Stations. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil 
Jpr  Motor  Cars 


CALIFORNIA  HOG  BOOK 

shm. — -  "Worth  Twice  The  Money"  

The  California  Hog  Book,  by  W.  S.  Guilford,  issued  by  the  Rural  Prey 
nearly  two  years  ago,  is  winning  its  way  among  the  swine  breeders  of  the 
Coast.   Here  is  what  one  buyer  thinks  of  it: 

lie  Changed  His  Mind 

On  July  4th  he  wrote  us  that  he  had  heard  of  the  book  and  to  send  him 
a  copy  to  his  address,  C.  O.  D.,  at  Los  Angeles.  On  July  11th  he  w,rote  us: 

"I  am  in  receipt  of  a  package  with  charges  of  $2.03.  If  this  is  the  book 
I  wrote  about,  it  is  too  expensive  for  me.  1  have  not 'opened  it  THe 
package  is  at  your  disposal." 

Later,  on  the  same  day,  he  writes: 

"Wrote  you  this  morning,  offered  to  return  Guilford's  book  on  hogs. 
Began  reading  it,  wouldn't  part  with  it  now  for  twice  the  money.  Many 
thanks.— M.  McC." 

California  Hog  Book,  Price  $2.00  Postpaid 
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LIBERTY  FAIR  GOES  "OVER  THE 
TOP." 

(Continued  from  page  659.) 

enne ;  T.  T.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  Intro- 
duction. 

Champion  steer  or  heifer:  Congdon  & 
Battles,  Black  Yak. 

FAT  SWINE. 

Car  lots  of  50  fat  hogs,  175  to  300 
pounds:  Donald  H.  Graham,  Lancaster; 
Conejo  Ranch,  Owensmouth. 

Poland-Chinas.  —  Boar,  two  years  or 
over :  Fred  liartsook,  Lankerskiiu,  I  B  A 
Wonder:  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Oranjre 
King.  * 

Senior  boar  pig:  Bassett,  Big  Bone 
Model;  11.  I.  Marsh,  Modesto,  Big  Major; 
A.  L.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Biy  .Model  Fel- 
low; Hartsook,  Major  Hadlev  ,  Wonder 
3rd;  Marsh,  Major  Hadley  Wonder  2nd. 

Junior  boar  pig:  A.  L.  Bassett,  first 
and  second  on  Model's  Equal  and  Calif. 
Model;  M.  Bassett,  third  and  fourth  on 
Model  Big  Chief  and  Model  Boy;  Marsh, 
Major  Improver. 

Sow,  two  years  or  over:  First,  second, 
third  and  fourth  to  Hartsook  on  King's 
Wonder  Giantess,  Nelson's  Wonder  A. 
2nH,  Model  Giantess  and  Miss  Giantess; 
M.  Bassett,  Hustler's  Giantess. 

Senior  yearling  sow:  M.  Bassett,  Call 
Belle;  liartsook,  Model  Daughter ;  Hart- 
sook, Model  Lady;  A.  L.  Bassett,  Long 
Model. 

Junior  yearling  sow:  M.  Bassett,  Lady 
Longfellow;  Marsh,  Wonder's  Giantess; 
M.  Bassett,  Model  Picture. 

Senior  sow  pig:  A.  L.  Bassett,  Big 
Model  Maid;  Marsh,  Major's  Beauty;  A.  L. 
Bassett,  Model  Miss;  same,  Modei  Maid; 
Marsh,  Long  Wonder  Lass. 

Junior  sow  pig:  A.  L.  Bassett,  Model 
Daisy;  M.  Bassett,  Smooth  Model;  same, 
.Miss  Hulda;  Hartsook,  •  Wonder  Prospect 
Girl ;  same,  Wonder  Prospect  Lassie. 

Senior  champion  boar:  Hartsook,  I  B 
A  Wonder. 

Junior  champion  boar:  M.  Bassett,  Big 
Bone  Model;  reserve,  A.  L.  Bassett,  Mod- 
el's Equal. 

Grand  champion  boar:  Hartsook,  IBA 
Wonder;  reserve,  M.  Bassett,  Big  Bone 
Model. 

Senior  champion  sow:  M.  Bassett,  Lady 
Longfellow ;  reserve,  same,  Call  Belle. 

Junior  champion  sow:  A.  L.  Bassett, 
Model  'Daisy. 

Grand  champion  sow:  A.  L.  Bassett, 
Model  Daisy ;  reserve,  same.  Big  Model 
Maid. 

Boar  and  three  sows  over  one  year: 
Hartsook,  Ms  Bassett. 

Boar  and  three  sows  under  one  vear: 
A.  L.  Bassett,  M.  Bassett,  Marsh,  Hart- 
sook. , 

Boar  and  three  sows  bred  bv  exhibitor: 
A.  L.  Bassett,  M.  Bassett,  Marsh.  Marsh. 

Get  of  boar:  A.  L.  Bassett,  M.  Bas- 
sett, Marsh. 

Produce  of  sow:  A.  L.  Bassett,  M.  Bas- 
sett, Marsh. 

Four  pigs  under  six  months  from  one 
litter:    A.  L.  Bassett. 


MCCARTY'S  BIO  TYPE  PO LANDS — Spring 
boars — cholera  immune — strong  backs,  pood 
feet  and  bone,  lots  of  strength,  and  quality, 
everything  that  goes  to  make  the  Profit  Pro- 
ducing Hog.  Sired  by  Kansas  King,  first  prize 
Senior  Pig  at  Topeka.  1917.  None  better  in 
California.  Our  guarantee.  "Money  Back  If 
No  Like."  Write  now  for  prices.  Alex  D. 
McCarty.  324  Insurance  Exchange  Building, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


BIG.  SMOOTH  POLAND-CHINAS — One  April 
boar  by  Grand  Champion  Kings  Big  Bone 
Leader.  One  12-month-old  boar  by  Smooth 
Progress:  April.  May.  June,  and  Julv  gilts. 
Everything  guaranteed.  A.  Buckland  &  Son, 
Rt.  E.  Box  12(5.  Fresno. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gertsdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
siree.  Fall  and  spring-  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw,  Hanford.  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts.  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
hoars.     Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal. 


GATEWOOD'S  BIG  POLANDS — The  offering 
for  our  February  bred  sow  sale  is  comprised 
almost  entirely  of  sows  and  gilts  by  eastern- 
bred  sires  and  bred  to  King  Big  Bone  Leader, 
the  California  champion.  Chas.  Gatewobd  & 
Son.  Route  G.  Fresno. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  ser- 
viceable boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows  and  Blucher.  an  exceptionally  good 
boar.'  P.  E.  Mitchell.  Atwater  Cal 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
51.500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  

HOPLANO  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.     Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 
CARRCTHBRS     FARMS  BERKSHIRES—— 

Cholera   immune.     Live  Oak.  Cal 


Chester  Whites. 


."BILLIKEN" — CHESTER  WHITES  —  Time 
to  breed  for  1010  spring  farrows.  Do  you  need 
a  boar  that  will  produce  those  fine  growthy 
pigs?  Have  only  10  yearling  boars  left.  For 
December  delivery  have  a  nice  lot  of  yearling 
gilts  that  are  bred  for  March  farrow. 
Weaned  pigs,  both  sexes.  C.  B.  Cunningham, 
Mills.  Cal. 


THREE  BIG-BONED  mature  sows,  bred  for 
early  March  farrow.  One  growthy  June  boar 
pig.  Several  fine  September  farrow.  S.  F. 
Bonner.  Gridley.  Cal. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Six  daugh- 
ters of  Orion  Cherry  King  5th  in  this  herd. 
Three  big.  husky  herd  boar  prospects  sired 
by  Orion  Cherry  King  5th  for  sale  now.  Good 
as  the  best.  Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City 
oflk-e,  1219  Brockman  Blflg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Ireland  Ranch.  Owensmouth. 


THE  JOHNSON   HERD   of  Duroc-Jerseys- 
Spring  gilts  and   boars,   sons   and  daughters 
of  Johnson's  Defender,  the  1017  junior  cham- 
pion,   for    sals.      Weaned    boar    pigs,  $25. 
Frederick  M.  Johnson.  Napa.  Cal. 


WEANLING    PIGS,  hoth    sexes.  Gerstdale 

Jones   and    Caldwell's  Big    Bob   blood  lines. 

Booking  orders  for  spring.  Forest  View 
Ranch,  Paradise.  Cal. 


A  FEW  EXTRA  GOOD  POLAND-CHINA 
boars,  ready  for  service.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  for  description  and  breeding.  E.  Miner. 
Lodi.  Cal.  

ELDERSLY  FARM — Big  type  Poland-Chinas 
with  quality.  Young  stock  from  the  breed's 
hest'big  type  sires  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
J.  H.  Ware,  Live  Oak.  Cal.  

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  gran,] 
.•hampion  at  State  Fair.  1918.  Write  F.  t£. 
Fay.   Tipton    Cal.  '  

REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA    SWINE — 

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State. 
$20  up.     M.  Basqgtt.  Hanford,  Cal.  


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.   Humboldt  county.  Cal. 


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair'  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis.  Cal.  

OPEN  GILTS  and  two  extra  good  service 
boars,  one  year  old.  grandsons  of  Taxpayer 
13th.  F.  W.  Gardiner,  Rt.  4.  Box  735,  Sacra- 
mento.  

START  RIGHT-»-Regifltered  Duroc-Jersey 
weanlings.  Three  for  $35:  satisfaction  guar- 
antecd.     Red  Rock  Ranch.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 

THE  GOLDEN  MODEL  STRAIN  of  Durocs 
will  win  anywhere.  Write  for  prices.  W.  B. 
Hewitt.  Van  Nuys.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Few  Duroc  Gilts.  5  months  old. 
good  ones.  Recorded  and  crated,  $25.  C.  E. 
Christley.  Orland.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS    OF    THE    BIG    TYPE — 

Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 


ANDREW'S  QUALITY  DUROCS — Young 
boars,  open  and  bred  gilts,  weanlings,  priced  to 
sell.    W. -P.  Andrews.  Rt.  A.  Modesto.  Cal. 


20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob.  Grand  Model 
and  IBA  Wonder  stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acampo.  Cal. 


HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 

Bred  bows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt. 
Dixon.  Cal. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — 150  first-class 
gilts  and  a  few  boars  from  6  to  8  months  old. 
Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons.  Lodi.  Cal. 


40  SOWS  and  daughter!  of  Big  Bone  Hob 
and  IBA  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Trice 
rie-ht      N    K    Horan.  Loekefonl.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA    TIGS    WITH  RIBBONS. 

Prices  right.    Johnnie  Glusing.  Winton.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein.  Trew- 
hitt.   and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hir<is.  Tulare. 


REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered. 
Poland-Chinna      W    .!     Hanna  r.tlrov 

Uf  rkshires. 


MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES— TN>  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  uighesj 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed. 
They  will  increase  your  profits  Pn.es  rea- 
sonable; satisfaction  guaranteed  Write  for 
free  booklet,  describing  our  world's  reserve 
champion.  Star  Leader.  Anchorage  Farm. 
Orland.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 

A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus: 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Escalon,  San  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  Cal. 


A  FEW  CHOK  E  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows. 


WEANLING  PIGS  for  sale  by  a  son  of  the 
grand  champion  of  1017    Jack  Rorge.Los  Banos. 


DUROC-JERSEYS — Weanlings  of  either  sex 
ready  fo»  immediate  delivery.  H.  E.  Boudier, 
Napa. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P   Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal. 

Hanipshires. 


MY     HAMPSHIRE."*     are     money  makers. 
Stock   for   sale.     Buy  now.     L    A.  Denker. 
•ig'-s.  Cal 


Yorkshires. 


LABOR  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A         Tubhs  Co..  Calistoira.  Cal 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


S  i  KAIGHT.  (ieep-bodied  sons  of  Finderne 
Sokline  Valdcssa  (whose  dam  and  sire's  dam 
are  both  world's  record  holders)  and  of  Segis 
Pontiac  Acme,  from  30-lb.  dams  Toyon 
Farm  Association.  First  National  Bank  Bldg.. 
San  Jose.  Cal. 


HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them  F.  Guerin.  Vi«alia.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co  .  Woodland.  Cal. 


FANCY    GRADE    HOLSTEIN    COWS  and 

heifers  from  herd  testing  100  per  cent.  Ani- 
mals qualified  for  certified  dairies.  The  Lewis 
Company.  San  Jose. 


BREEDERS   OF    REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal 


$25.00 — $35.00 — $50.00 
BARON  DUKE  201ST 
Omaha  Grand  National  Champion. 
BOAR  PIGS:   3.  5,  and  6  months  old.  from 
650-pound  prize-winning  sows.     We  will  sell 
nothing  that  we  wouldn't  use  ourselves. 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO.. 

906  K  St..  Sacramento. 
In  charge  of  Natomas  Land  sales. 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS — Spme  exceptionally 
good  young  prospects,  from  weanlings  to  ser- 
viceable age.  Write  or  call  and  see  us.  Our 
prices  and  class  of  stock  will  interest  you. 
R.  J   Merrill  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal. 


CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG    FEED— The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend  streets.  San  Francisco. 


MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga,  Cal., 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
quality  and  breeding.  

CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHIRES  are  the  typcy, 
modern,  -quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch, 
Berkshires  exclusively.   Santa  Rosa. 

BERKSHIRES  >  IN  PERRIS — They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices.     V.  L.  Hall,  Perris.  Cal.  , 


RIVER  GARDEN  FARM  BERKSHIRES — A 
few  fine  weanlings  and  some  bred  sows  and 
gilts.     E    H.  *Whiting.  ITkinh.  Cal. 


FOR  REAL  GOOD  ,  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B  724W.  Sacramento.  Cal.  , 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls      Reasonable  prices. 


GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM,  WOODLAND, 
CAL. — Registered  Holsteins.  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 

CREA\MCUP  HERD  —  Registered  ^HolsteinsT 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A, 
B.  437.  San  Jose.  Calif.  

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  

EL    DORADO    HERD    OF  HOLSTEINS — 

Alex.  Whalev.  Tulare.  Cal 


HENGERVELD    DE    KOL  BLOOD. 

producers.    T.  B.  King.  Visalia. 


High 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon.  Cal. 


BREEDERS   OF   REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.     McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal.  

_ CHOICE  HOI-STEIN"  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.     Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows     C  A.  Miller.  Ripon. 


REGISTERED   HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 

Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal.   

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  M< 
Cloud.  Cal — High-class  thoroughbred  Holstein 
hulls  for  sale.    Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land.  Cal.  ^  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed      R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

SUNNY  BROOK  RAN  CH;  WillitsT  Cal.  — 
Rpcipfored   Holstein-Friesian   bulls   for  sale 


Jerseys. 


/HEALTH^M 

'  TELLS  IN'  Ipse; 

profits™ 


Decide  right  now  to  put  your  dairy  on' 
a  profit  basis.  Go  after  100%  health  in 
your  milk  cows. 


You  do  not  need  a  veterinary  for  most  of  the 
ailments  common  among  dairy  cows.  Barrenness, 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Lost  Appetite.  Scouring, 
Bunches,  Abortion,  etc..  &ro  nearly  always  a 
direct  result  of  impaired  organs  of  digestion 
and  reproduction. 

You  can  successfully  treat  and  eliminate  these 
diseases  yourself  with  the  aid  of  Kow-Kure.  This 
well-known  cow  medicine  acts  dlsectly  cn  the  af- 
fected organs  and  promptly  restores  a  normnl 
condition.  Take  one  of  your  backward  cows  and 
put  it  to  the  test. 

Buy  Kow-Kure  from  your  feed  dealer  or 

druggist;  60c.  and  $1.20  packages. 
Send  for  our  free  book,  "THE  HOME 
COWJ50CTOR." 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 


MAMMOTH  SOWS  AND  GIANT  BOARS  are 
found  at  our  ranch.  We  are  one  of  the 
oldest  breeders  of  Big  Type  Pol  md-Chinas  on 
Pacific  Coast.  Have  some  extra  fine  stock  for 
sale  from  the  World  Champion  Boar  Superba. 
the  sure  breeder  and  the  most  active  hog  of 
his  age  in  California.  Write  us  for  prices. 
Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station.  River- 
side. Qal.   

DIM  MICK  BROS,  offer  for  sale  at  present 
five  bred  sows,  due  to  farrow  in  September 
All  are  bred  to  Model  Wonder.  Buy  one  of 
these  sows  and  raise  a  litter  from  one  of  the 
best  sires  of  the  breed.  Dimmick  Bros.,  Box 
811,  Lemoorc,  CaL 


BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits, 
California. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows     W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland   Cal .  , 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS^-Young  bull 
ready  for  light  service,  for  sate.  E.  E.  Green- 
otigh.  Merced.  CaJ.  

FOR  SALE — Young  registered  Jersey  bull. 
Sire,  Valet's  Peter  of  L.    Dam.  Rebekah's  Foxy 

Girl.    O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale.  Cal.  

 Guernseys. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  offtVial  records.  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.'  Cal.   , 

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  saie~2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City. 

CTAR^EMONT  GUERNSEYS — Young  bulls  of 
serviceable  age  from  A.  R.  dams.  L.  D.  Smith, 
,'833  Vicente  Road.  Berkeley.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes: 
prices  reasonable.  ,. 

FOR  SALE — Guernsey  bull..  Raymonds  St. 
Saviours  Prince  No.  41303.   M.  Dye,  Visalia.  Cal. 

 Ayrshires.  

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES— Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Baron  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 
" ~A YRSJURES— Registered :  all  "a ms.  E.~  ~B . 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco.  . 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SnORT- 

horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Snisun.  Cal,  


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms,  Live 
Oak.  Cal.  

AM  A  SPECIALIST  in  registered  beef  cattle 
and  familiar  with  the  best  herds  in  the  coun- 
try. If  you  need  Shorthorns  or  Herefords. 
make  use  of  my  experience,  save  money  and 
be  satisfied.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land.  Sacra- 
mento.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
<  founded  by  Governor  Sparks)  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  Cal.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
B„lls — Heavy-boned,  tbick-meated  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co..  Route 
1.  Redwood  City.  Cal. 

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lomnoc.  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN.  Breeder  of  regis- 
tered Herefords.  Milton,  Cal.  j 

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  props..  Wells.  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock 
for  sale.  

REG.  SHORTHORNS — Calves  and  yearlings 
for  sale,  both  sexes,  reds  and  roans.  Choice 
Goods  breeding    Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Wiims^JJal. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalog  free. 
Thomas  Harrison.   Glen  El)pn  Cal  

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen.  Cal 
Fli^a,   Shenard.  Sunt.  

MISSION  HEREFORD  FARM — J.  A.  Bunt- 
insr.  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal.  Repistered  Here- 
fords.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 

Di a m ond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  Cal  

.SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereforrls.  Newman.  Cal.  _ 

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Hereford*,    fiishop,  Cal   


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cnl. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  hoth  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  ear  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena. Cal.  . 

BISHOP  ,  BROS.~  SAN  RAMON.  CAL.— 
Breeders  and  importers  Shropshires  t 

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CAL.  — 
Breeders,   importers  of  Hampshire  sheen. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Ramliouillets.    Hanford.   Cal.  j 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM.  MANTECA.  CAL.-*- 
Breeders  and,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


 HORSES    AND  MULES. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  young  Jack  from  im- 
ported stock.  Raised  right.  C  E.  Ruggles. 
Esparto.  Cal.  

MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — On  account  of  farming  my 
dairy  ranches  this  year  will  sell  125  head  of 
fine  bred  Holstein  Milch  Cows  and  Heifers. 
150  head  of  Holstein  and  Durham  Mileh 
Cows  and  Heifers,  fresh  and  springing.  Prices 
right.  Apply,  C.  H.  Widemann.  Pescadero. 
Cal. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires, Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write- 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before,  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City,  Glenm 
county,  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil-- 
ford.  owners.  »  -  . 

MULE-FOOT  HOGS,  large  type;  booking 
orders  for  spring  litters.  These  are  the 
farmers'  easy  feeding,  profit-producing  kind. 
H.  T.  Bailey,  Box  37,  Lodi.  California.  "The 
Blue  Gumg,"  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED— The 

cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley 's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co..  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Twenty  first-class  dairy  stock 
grade  Jersey.  Durhams  and  Holstfeins.  one  to 
two  years  old.  L.  W.  Flanders.  124  Homc- 
stead   Road.   Cupertino.  CAl  

FIFTY  HEAD  of  Angora  goals  for  sale. 
Address  F.  W.  Nason,  Jamesburg.  Monterey 
county,  Cal. 
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Worms  the  Huns  of  Hogdom 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bura 

A  kindergarten  teacher  was  tell- 
ing her  pupils  about  the  damage  done 
by  different  animals,  and  happened 
to  mention  sparrows  and  worms. 
To  draw  a  comparison  she  asked. 
"Now,  Tommie,  which  are  the  most 
destructive,  sparrows  or  worms?" 
"1  don't  know,"  answered  Tommie, 
"I  ain't  never  had  sparrows." 

That  was  a  hard  question  for  little 
Tommie.  but  an  experienced  hog  man 
will  quickly  tell  you  that  worms 
cause  more  trouble  than  all  other 
ills  to  which  hogs  are  heir.  One 
veterinarian  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
make  the  statement  that  worms 
cause  more  losses  than  hog  cholera. 
He  does  not  mean  more  deaths,  but 
because  of  the  unthrifty  condition  of 
worm-infested  hogs,  the  difference 
between  what  they  bring  when  mar- 
keted and  what  they  would  bring  if 
worm-free  represents  a  greater 
amount  than  that  represented  by  the 
losses   from  cholera. 

Since  a  hog's  stomach  and  intes- 
tines are  what  makes  him  valuable, 
any  derangement  of  their  functions 
reduces  profits  directly.  Hogs  in- 
fested with  worms  gain  slowly,  if  at 
all.  The  wqrms  sap  their  vitality, 
and  the  hogs  use  a  good  share  of 
their  energy  in  coughing  instead  of 
for  growth  and  fattening.  Further- 
more, they  are  kept  in  such  a  weak- 
ened condition  that  they  are  more 
susceptible    to    diseases,  including 


I  ns.  by  H.  H-  Wliitten.] 

to  show  cerebral  disturbances.  They 
have  "fits"  and  act  "crazy." 

There  is  another  worm — the  thorn- 
headed  worm — which  is  about  the 
same  size  as  the  common  round  worm 
and  also  infests  the  small  intestine, 
but  it  fastens  itself  to  the  walls.  Its 
head  is  provided  with  barbs  pointed 
backward  so  that  when  the  head  is 
thrust  into  the  wall  of  the  intestine 
the  worm  cannot  be  detached  with- 
out considerable  force.  The  irrita- 
tion caused  by  the  barbed  head  pro- 
duces a  small  fibrous  tumor  in  which 
the  head  of  the  worm  is  imbedded. 
Sometimes  a  dozen  or  more  of  these 
worms  will  be  found  in  one  hog. 

ALL  HOGS  SHOULD  BK  TBEATED. 

Few  hogs  are  free  from  stomach 
and  intestinal  worms  unless  they 
have  been  given  treatmept  to  remove 
them.  Young  pigs  usually  suffer 
more  from  infestation  than  older  ones 
and  this  has  led  many  breeders  to 
believe  that  mature  hogs  will  not 
harbor  worms,  and  hence  need  not 
be  treated.  But  worms  are  found  in 
older  animals,  and  even  though  these 
animals  do  not  suffer,  as  much  incon- 
venience as  younger  ones,  they  serve 
as  a  fertile  fount  to  infect  the  young. 
Consequently,  all  hogs  of  all  ages 
should  be  kept  free  from  worms. 

A  good  hog  man  will  be  on  the 
lookout  for  symptoms  of  worms  and 
will  notice  the  least  little  sign  of 


holts  are  free  from  worms. 


cholera,  and  as  bad  as  worms  are,  of 
themselves,  they  are  generally  the 
fore-runners  of  disease. 

HOW   WOBMS   AFFECT  HOGS. 

There  are  a  dozen  different  kinds 
of  worms  that  infest  hogs,  but  the 
ones  most  often  found  are  the  com- 
mon round  ones.  They  are  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  long;  seldom  ex- 
ceed one-fourth  inch  in  diameter; 
are  cylindrical,  pointed  at  both  ends, 
and  vary  in  color  from  white  to  light 
pink.  They  multiply  by  eggs  which 
pass  out  with  the  manure,  are  swal- 
lowed by  other  - hogs  on  contamina- 
ted feed,  and  upon  reaching  the  ali- 
mentary canal  hatch  out  the  worms. 
These  worms  are  usually  found  in 
the  small  intestine,  two  or  three  feet 
from  the  stomach. 

The  round  worms  are  not  blood 
suckers;  consequently  they  do  not 
attach  themselves  to  the  inner  lining 
of  the  Intestine  to  obtain  nourish- 
ment, but  simply  as  a  rneans  of  an- 
chorage. They  live  by  absorption 
of  the  food  taken  in  by  the  animalf 
consequently  a  worm-infested  hog 
does  not  even  get  a  chance  to  assim- 
ilate and  use  its  own  feed,  but  must 
share  it  with  the  worms. 

Considering  that  a  worm  is  often 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  presence  of 
a  half  dozen  in  one  section  of  the 
small  Intestine1  will  impede  the  pass- 
age, cause  inflammation,  and  result 
In  severe  digestive  disturbances.  In 
badly  infested  animals  the  worms  of- 
ten work  their  way  up  the  gall  duct 
into  the  gall  bladder,  and  sometimes 
even  penetrate  the  liver,  causing 
great  derangement  of  the  organs. 

Also  the  worms  throw  off  waste 
material  which  is  toxic,  and  when 
absorbed  by  the  hog  it  acts  upon  its 
nervous  system.  Hence  it  is  not  un- 
common for  the  badly  infested  hogs 


unthriftiness.  He  will  associate  a 
rough  coat  of  hair,  scurvy  skin,  poor 
returns  for  the  feed  consumed,  pot 
belly  or  occasional,  diarrhea  with 
probable  worm  infestation.  _  And  the 
occasional  passing '  of  a  worm  will 
cinch  the  diagnosis. 

TBIED    AND    TESTED  BEMEDIES. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  rid 
hogs  of  worms  and  many  useful 
remedies  have  been  recommended. 
The  Government  worm  medicine  con- 
sists of  five  grains  of  calomel  and 
eight  grains  of  santonin  for  every 
100  pounds  of  live  weight,  given  in 
the  slop,  and  fed  to  the  hogs  on  an 
empty  stomach.  This  remedy  gives 
good  results  but  it  has  been  foumd 
advantageous  to  add  areca  nut  and 
sodium  bicarbonate,  and  the  formula 
of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  is 
to  be  recommended.  It  is:  5  grains 
santonin,  3  grains  calomel,  3  drams 
areca  nut,  1  dram  sodium  bicarbon- 
ate for  «ach  100  pounds  of  live 
weight.  To  make  sure  that  all  worms 
are  expelled  the  dose  should  be  re- 
peated in  ten  days. 

The  capsule  method  of  dosing  hogs 
is  coming  into  favor.  The  capsules 
are  easily  given  and  each  hog  gets 
his  proper  dosage.  Santonin  and 
caiomel  are  generally  used,  and  as  to 
amounts  Prof  Ervard,  of  the  Iowa 
station,  says: 

"A  five  grain  capsule  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  fifty  pound  pig  and 
eight  grains  would  be  ample  for  a 
hundred-pound  pig.  We  ordinarily 
figure  eight  grains  of  santonin  plus 
approximately  an  equivalent  amount 
of  calomel  for  each  one  hundred 
pounds  of  hog  up  to  a  couple  hun- 
dred pounds,  although,  really,  we 
very  seldom  give  more  than  fifteen 
grains  of  santonin  even  to  heavy 
hogs,  and  usually  ten  grains  is  about 
as  high  as  we  would  go  for  a  two- 


hundred-pound  hog.  I  would  say 
that  the  dosage  is  entirely  arbitrary 
and  it  practically  all  depends  upon 
the  cost.  If  santonin  was  very  cheap, 
I  would  give  two-hundred-pound  pigs 
fifteen  grains,  whereas,  if  it  was 
very  high  as  at  present.  I  would  hold 
it  down  to  about  ten." 

Since  we  got  into  the  war  the 
price  of  santonin  has  advanced  so 
that  its  use  is  almost  prohibitive, 
and  in  some  cases  it  cannot  be  pur- 
chased at  any  price.  A  worm  seed 
substitute,  recommended  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  may  be 
used  with  good  results.  Withhold 
all  feed  and  water  for  twenty-four 
hours,  then  give  each  pig  from  one 
to  four  ounces  of  castor  oil,  to 
which  has  been  added  oil  of  the 
American  worm  seed,  as  follows: 
Small  pigs,  two  to  three  months  old, 
35  drops;  pigs  weighing, 50  to  100 
pounds,  50  to  100  drops;  larger  pigs, 
one'  teaspoonful. 

One  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  per 
100  pounds  live  weight  fed  in  milk 
or  slop  for  three  consecutive  meals, 
will  kill  or  drive  the  worms  out,  es- 
pecially if  a  physic  of  one  pound  Ep- 
som salts  to  1,000  pounds  live  weight 
pork,  fed  in  slops,  follows  the  tur- 
pentine. This  will  dislodge  and 
carry  out  all  dead  undigested  worms, 
together  with  those  that  are  only 
sickened  by  the  turpentine.  Salts  will 


also  flush  out  all  the  eggs. 

Ridding  the  hogs  of  worms  is  only 
one  step  in  the  war  on  these  Huns 
of  Hogdom.  The  next  problem  is  to 
prevent  re-infestation.  All  manure 
passed  during  tin-  treatment  should 
be  destroyed  by  mixing  with  lime,  as 
it  will  be  teeming  with  eggs.  Then 
a  good  mixture  should  be  kept  be- 
fore the  hogs  at  all  times,  and  it 
can  be  prepared  so  as  to  prove  a 
worm  preventative,  a  digestion  cor- 
rective and  a  general  tonic. 

A  good  tonic  is  made  up  as  follows: 

8  lbs.  charcoal. 

8  lbs.  wood  ashes. 

8  lbs.  air-slaked  lime. 

6  lbs.  salt. 

2  lbs.  powdered  sulphur. 
1  lb.  copperas. 

Mix  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
thoroughly;  then  mix  with  the  char- 
coal and  ashes.  Dissolve  the  cop- 
peras in  two  parts  of  hot  water  and 
sprinkle  over  the  whole  mass,  mix- 
ing it  thoroughly.  If  six  pounds  of 
bone  meal  is  added  to  this  mixture 
it  will  prove  a  good  developer  as  well 
as  a  tonic.  It  is  best  to  omit  the 
copperas*  when  feeding  to  sows  in 
Pig 

WARNING  —  Half-hearted  effort 
never  wins  in  anything.  The  worm 
is  on  the  job  all  the  time,  and  to 
beat  this  little  Hun  we  must  be  just 
as  persistent.    Keep  at  it! 


Poland-China  Sows 

» 

and  Gilts 

Bred  to 
Purebred  Duroc  Boars 

Am  offering  for  sale  60  fine  range 
raised  sows  from  2  to  5  years  old  and  100 
Gilts,  all  gentle  stock  in  good  condition 
and  all  bred  for  spring  farrow  to  purebred 
Duroc= Jersey  boars.       Prices  Reasonable. 

WOULD  CONSIDER  TRADE  FOR  GOOD  EWES 
Write  for  further  particulars  and  prices. 

Frank  Azhill 

Alder  Point,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshires 

FOR  SALE. 

Brood  Sows,  litters  at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  •  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts. 
Best  families. 

Finest  individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 
Call  or  write. 

Address  F.  V.  GORDON  or  F.A.  LANfiDON.  Llano  Vista  Raoch.  Ferris,  Cal. 


KNOLL  FARM 

>ur  young-  boars  and  are  now  booking  ordei 
the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  01 

CHESTER  WHITES 


LA REPORT  CALIFORNIA 
We  have  sold  all  our  young;  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  March  delivery. 
.  Highlander,  the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 
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Sheep  Industry  on  the  Increase 

[Special    Information    Service,   V.    S.    Department  of  Agriculture.] 


Sheep  Increases 


Sheep  increased  12.6  per  cent  in  the  United  States  from  July  1,  1917,  to 
July  1,  1918.  Estimates  for  1918  show  257,9211,000  pounds  of  wool  pro- 
duced, as  against  245,573,0C0  pounds  in  1917.  This  does  not  include  ap- 
proximately 48,000,000  pound  -  of  pulled  wool  for  each  year. 

However,  while  the  sheep  industry  is  gaining  impetus,  it  is  by  no  means 
keeping  pace  with  the  increase  in  population,  and  still  more  sheep  are 
needed.  Don't  hesitate  to  go  into  sheep  raising.  It  will  put  a  fleece  lining 
in  your  pocketbook. 


There  has  been  a  gradual  and  log- 
ical movement  in  the  sheep  indus- 
try toward  more  and  better  flocks 
on  the  farms.  The  number  and  size 
of  the  flocks  on  the  ranges  is  de- 
clining, according  to  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  but  there 
is  a  distinct  trend  toward  wool  and 
mutton  in  sections  where  more  in- 
tensive farming  is  practiced,  and  the 
farm  flock  is  destined  to  play  a  more 
important  part  in  permanent  agri- 
culture. 

REASON  FOR  FARM  TREND. 

The  increase  in  the  farm  States 
and  the  decrease  in  the  range  terri- 
tory is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
range  lands  have  increased  in  value 
and  the  continued  homesteading  has 
broken  up  the  areas  which  were 
once  in  free  range.  In  the  farm 
States  also  the  wool  type  of  sheep 
has  given  way  to  the  wool  and  mut- 
ton varieties,  which  has  been  the 
principal  factor  in  bringing  about  an 
increase.  The  decline  in  the  sheep 
industry  on  the  Western  range 
should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  rlie  business  in  that  section  is 
going  to  entirely  disappear,  for  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
range  country  will  always  continue 
as  an  important  sheep  producing 
center.  Large  areas  in  Western 
States  will  not  economically  lend 
themselves  to  any  other  grazing  pur- 
poses. 

Sheep  which  yield  both  wool  and 
mutton  are  well  adapted  to  more  or 
less  intensive  farming.  Farmers  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  sheep  of 
this  kind  fit  admirably  into  a  sys- 
tem of  mixed  farming,  and  with  the 
meat  and  wool  markets  becoming 
more  stabilized  there  is  little  need 
to  become  concerned  with  the  yearly 
market  fluctuations  of  these 1  two 
products.     Sheep  on   farms  should 


be  assured  a  larger  place,  as  they 
can  successfully  share  with  other 
stork  in  the  economical  and  profit- 
able utilization  of  farm  crops,  as 
well  as  being  producers  of  valuable 
clothing  material  for  which  there  is 
no  complete  substitute. 

MISTAKE  TO  RUSH  IN. 

One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  at  the 
present  time  to  a  more  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  industry  is  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  good  flock  manage- 
ment. There  is  danger  in  the  ten- 
dency to  rush  into  this  new  Hue  of 
farming,  which  increased  prices  have 
brought  about,  where  experience  is 
lacking.  While  there  is  nothing  dif- 
ficult about  managing  sheep,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  sheep  breeding 
is  essentially  a  long-term  proposition 
and  not  a  one-season  crop  like  wheat, 
corn,  or  barley;'  and  should  be  en- 
tered into  with  this  well  in  mind  if 
disappointment  and  failure  are. to  be 
avoided. 

Sheep  require  a  small  amount  of 
high-priced  grain  compared  with 
other  farm  animals.  They  utilize 
and  thrive  upon  forage  crops  to  a 
great  extent  and  will  make  use  of 
rough  feeds  about  the  farm  which 
other  stock  will  not  eat.  They  re- 
quire a  small  amount  of  labor  also, 
which  is  one  reason  for  the  increase 
in  the  industry  in  the  farming 
States. 

The  rising  prices  of  wool  and 
mutton  since  1914  no  doubt  have 
added  further  impetus  to  sheep  rais- 
ing. Since  the  advance  in  price 
began  before  the  war,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  war  is  not  to  be 
given  all  the  credit  for  this  spirited 
activity  and  that  the  industry  is 
likely  to  enjoy  continued  fair  prices 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace. 


Livestock  Queries 

Period  of  Heat  of  Ewes. 

To  the  Editor:  How  often  does 
an  ewe  come  in  heat  and  how  long 
does  she  stay  in  heat? — J.  A.  L.-, 
Red  Bluff. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

Ewe  lambs  reach  puberty  at  about 
six  months,  but  should  not  be  bred 
until  they  are  sixteen  or  eighteen 
months  old.  They  come  in  heat  at 
intervals  of  from  fifteen  to  nineteen 
days  and  stay  in  heat  from  one  to 
three  days.  After  an  ewe  lambs  she 
comes  in  heat  in  from  five  to  six 
months.  The  average  period  of  ges- 
tation is  147  days,  although  ewes 
have  been  known  to  lamb  in  140 
days  and  have  gone  as  long  as  156 
days. 


four  times,  but  does  not  get  with 
calf. — M.  C,  Napa. 

[Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San  Francisco.l 

Hind  legs  first  is  a  normal  pre- 
sentation if  the  body  does  not  come 
backwards.  Your  cow  probably  was 
torn  at  the  neck  of  the  womb.  Sear 
tissue  has  formed  and  prevents  the 
introduction  of  the  fertilizing  fluid 
of  the  male.  The  neck  of  the  womb 
should  be  dilated  just  previous  to 
being  bred,  or  it  may  be  necessary 
to  cut  open  the  binding  tissue.  This 
should  be  done  by  a  qualified  vet- 
erinarian. 


Mance  in  Horses. 
To  the  Editor:     I  have  a  horse 
that  has  the  mange.     What  causes 
it,  and  is  there  a  cure? — Mrs.  S.  G. 
H.,  McFarland. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

Mange  in  horses  is  caused  by 
mites  that  work  their  way  into  the 
skin.  Consequently  the  treatment 
should  be  local.  If  a  large  area  is 
affected,  it  is  best  to  wash  the  ani- 
mal with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of 
Kreso  or  any  good  coal  tar  dip.  If 
the  area  affected  is  small,  use  an 
ointment  made  of  10  parts  potas- 
sium sulphide,  2  parts  potassium 
carbonate,  300  parts  lard. 


Cow  Will  Not  Breed. 
To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me 
what  the  trouble  is  with  my  cow"? 
She  had  her  second  calf  in  June.  It 
came  hind  feet  first  and  was  dead. 
The  cow  seems  to  be  perfectly  well, 
but  will  not  breed.  Has  been  served 


Books  on  Goat  Raising. 
To  the  Editor:    Please  recommend 
a  good  book  on  goat  raising. — F.  R. 
B.,  Red  Bluff. 

[Answered  by  livestock  Editor.] 

You  .do  not  state  whether  you 
want  a  book  on  milch  goats  or  An- 
gora goats  .  For  the  latter  we  rec- 
ommend "Angora  Goat  Raising," 
price  $1.  For  a  general  treatise  we 
recommend  "The  Book  of  the  Goat," 
which  covers  both  milch  and  *  An- 
gora goats,  price  $2.50.  Both  can 
be  secured  from  the  American  Sheep 
Breeder,  Union  Stockyards,  Chicago, 
111. 


Confining  Fattening  Hogs. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  advise 
putting  hogs  in  a  small  pen  for  the 
last  month  of  their  finishing  off 
period? — J.  G.  H.,  Fresno. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

If  the  pigs  have  been  on  pasture, 
and  are  well-grown  and  vigorous, 
you  will  get  faster  gains  by  keeping 
them  penned  up  for  the  last  month 
or  two.  At  the  Iowa  Experiment 
Station  they  succeeded  in  making 
300-pound  market  hogs  in  eight 
months  by  confining  them  during 
the  last  sixty  days. 


£ov  the  safety 
ojfyour  Hogs 


Calco  Hog  Troughs  prevent  disease — 
they  are  absolutely  sanitary. 

Calco  Hog  Troughs  are  ■  made  of 
Armco  rust-resisting  iron — strong, 
durable,  smooth. 

With  Calco  Troughs  every  particle  of 
feed  is  used,  none  left  to  sour  and 
breed  filth. 

Popular  sizes  in  Calco  Troughs  in- 
clude: 

Size  Depth.      Length.  Price 

10J4-inch  5i5s-inch  40-inch  $3.70 
10^-inch  5rV-inch  60-inch  4.50 
14  -inch  7  -inch  24-inch  4.55 
14    -inch     7i3e-inch     60-inch  6.55 

Other  models  from  24  to  120  inches 
in  length,  from  $2.95  up.  Send  your 
order  today. 


California  Corrugated 
Culvert  Co. 


Los  Angeles 
417  Leroy  Street 


Berkeley 
4Q6  Parker  Street 


use  caico 
t roughs  - 

and  increase 
hog  pro/St s 


Grand  Champion 

BERKSHIRES 


AMES  RIVAL  70TH 

We  have  in  our  nerd  the  Grand  Champion 
Boar.  Grand  Champion  Sow  and  First  Prize 
Senior  Herd  at  State  Pair. 

Forty-three  litters  this  year  averaged  ten  to 
the  litter.  Let  us  supply  you  with  founda- 
tion sows  and  boars  to  head  your  herd. 

JAMES  MILLS  CO. 

Hamilton  City  :  :  California 


TAM  WORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROC= JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlingrs  ol  both  ©exes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINEJLAND  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Oal. 


kFree  illustrated  book  tells  how% 

,  BIG  DEMAND  IN  DENVER  | 


I  for  all  yoor  western  raw  f urs— 
'  Coyotes,  SkunB<s,Muskratsv 
'  Wildcats  bring  big  money  here. 
Denver  closest  and  best  market 
V-  on  earth  for  Western  Trappers 
and  Far  Shippers.  STEPHENS 
of  Denver  is  the  largest  exclusive 
myer  of  Western  Raw  Furs  in  the  world 
-charges  no  com  mission --saves  yon 
"60c  to  $10  on  express  or  parcel  post,  and 
2 get  yoar  money  back  2  to  lOtlays  quicker. 
Every  shipment  personally  graded  and 
priced  by  a  member  of  the  firm.  - 


Traps  at  Factory  Prices 


STEPHENS  sells  traps,  animal  baits 
and  all  trappers'  supplies  at  rock 
bottom  prices.    Write  today  u  - 
for  Big  Illustrated  Trap  Catalog.  \\  \ 
Trappers'  Guide.  Fur  Price  List, 
and  Shipping  Tags  —  ALL  FREE. 
E.  A.  STEPHENS  &  CO. 
172  Stephens  Bldg. 
Denver.  Colorado.  U.  S.  A. 


If  you  don't  send  for  our  price 
list  we  are  both  losers,  because 
you  want  our  high  prices  and  we 
need  your  raw  furs. 

L.  BRIEFNER  &  SONS 

(Est.  1861) 
154  West  25th  St.*  New  York  City. 


BY  TRAPPING 


You  Can  Make  a 
Handsome  Income 

Raw  furs  are  extremely  high  now  and  the  demand  was  never  greater. 
Just  think,  even  Skunks  have  sold  this  fall  for  over  $9.75  each,  and  we 
know  trappers  who  caught  19  Skunks  in  one  night. 

Wonderful  Chance  for  Boys 
and  Middle  Aged  Men 

There's  a  splendid  chance  for  you  to  make 
jt\  money  by  trapping;  it's  pleasant  work. 

Don't  worry  if  you've  had  no  pre- 
vious experience.  Our  beautiful 
36  -  page  book,  "Trapping  for 
$Ss§  Profit,"  tells  all  about  trapping 
■k/^  and  handling  of  furs  so  that  even 
the  beginner  can  have  wonderful 
success  trapping  and  get  the  high- 
est market  price  for  his  catch. 

The  book  and  our  price  list  are  yours  for  a  postcard;  they're  absolutely 
free. 

E.  R.  SKINNER  &  CO.,  (Dept.  b)  1121  Front  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

[Written  for  Pacific 


Rural   Press   by   Susan  Sway  stood.  Pomona.] 


TROUBLES  FROM  POISONOUS 
DIET. 

"While  it  is  well  known  that  musty, 
moldy ,  grain,  leaves,  or  swampy 
ground  will  poison  chickens,  give 
them  canker  in  the  mouth  and 
throat,  and  various  other  troubles, 
it  is  not  generally  known  how  the 
lay  person  can  detect  the  trouble  by 
the  symptoms,  and  apply  the  rem- 
edy. 

aspergillosis. 

The  symptoms  in  fowls  are  droop- 
ing tall,  watery  eyes,  throat  swol- 
len, and  often  tongue  and  mouth 
lined  with  yellow  canker.  Nearly 
all  authorities  claim  that  the  only 
cure  is  prevention,  and  they  are, 
in  the  main,  right.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, a  bird  can  be  saved  by  prompt 
measures.  Painting  the  parts  with 
pure  creolin.  then  dusting  with  pow- 
dered borax,  will  kill  them  quicker 
than  anything  else,  and  if  the  bird's 
strength  holds  out  it  will  b$  saved. 
To  keep  up  the  strength,  wet  the 
mouth  and  tongue  with  straight 
tincture  of  iron  once  or  twice  a  day 
and  give  pill  made  of  bread  and 
milk.  If  there  is  no  improvement  in 
three  days,  the  case  is  hopeless. 

LIMBERXECK. 

.Aspergillosis  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  limberneck;  both  are 
the  result  of  poison  in  the  system, 
but  from  different  causes.  Limber- 
neck  is  usually  caused  by  the  fowl's 
eating  rotten  meat,  maggots,  or 
other  animal  food  that  has  laid 
around  rotting,  such  as  gophers,  or 
buried  chicken  carcasses  they  dig  up. 
This  is  why  it  is  always  safer  to 
cremate  -diseased  poultry  than  it  is 
to  bury  them.  The  diligent  hens 
often  scratch  until  they  unearth 
them.  Keep  all  such  material  out 
of  reach  and  you  will  have  no  lim- 
bernecks,  though  in  extremely  hot 
weather  I  have  had  fowls  that  had 
very  much  the  same  symptoms,  so 
nearly  alike  were  they  that  no  one 
could  tell  them  apart.  But  in  the 
latter  case  the  birds  can  generally 
be  saved. 


can  do  will  save  those  that  are 
badly  affected.  .However,  as  the 
liver  is  affected  there  is  some  hopes, 
while  if  it  were  the  lungs  there 
would  not  be.  Give  the  whole  flock 
tincture  of  nux  vomica,  allowing 
ten  drops  to  a  quart  of  water,  and 
keep  it  up.  allowing  no  other  water 
until  there  is  improvement.] 


THE  UNSEASONABLE  MOLT. 


There  seems  to  be  a  general  com- 
plaint that  hens  and  pullets  are 
either  gone  into  a  molt  or  are  about 
to  do  so.  This  is  no  doubt  owing 
to  a  change  the  millers  and  feed 
men  are  making  in  the  mash  stuff 
they  are  selling.  The  only  thing 
that  can  possibly  be  done  is  to  feed 
as  well  as  possible  and '  get  them 
over  the  molt  in  a  short  time.  It 
may  turn  out  to  be  only  a  partial 
molt  anyway,  but  any  kind  is  dis- 
astrous at  this  season  of  year.  But 
these  things  are  among  the  unavoid- 
able and  all  the  poultryman  can  do 
is  grin  and  bear  it.  Plenty  of  green 
feed,  bone  and  animal  food  w,ill 
shorten  the  molt,  but  too.  much  ani- 
mal food,  served  without  green  feed, 
will  provoke  liver  disorders  and  in- 
digestion, so  look  •well,  to  the  green 
feed  question.  Those  who  can  turn 
The  chickens  out  for  a  spell  every 
day.  even  though  it  be  for  but  a  few 
hours,  will  get  the  hens  back  to 
work  the  quickest. 

All  changes  of  feed  upset  the 
hen's  mechanism  when  she  is  in  lay- 
ing condition,  and  the  millers  and 
feed  men  ought  to  know  this  and 
avoid  making  changes  in  the,  mash 
Without  telling  their  customers,  so 
that  the  change  could  be  made  grad- 
ual by  feeding  smaller  quantities. 


LOOKS  LIKE  BLACK  ROT. 

To  the  Editor:  My  turkeys  have 
been  very  hearty  birds  until  the  last 
few  days.  Their  combs  and  heads 
seem  to  turn  blue  and  their  appe- 
tite is  not  so  good,  and  in  a  few 
days  they  die.  We  opened  some  and 
find  their  liver  enlarged  and  full  of 
white  spots. — Mrs.  W.  W.  B.,  Chico, 
Cal. 

[Blue  color  in  comb  is  always  sug- 
gestive of  internal  trouble,  'but  if 
the  color  is  very  dark — purplish  like 
— it  is  black  rot,  and  nothing  you 


RABBIT  DRAGS  HIND  LEGS. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  for  a  rabbit  that  drags 
its  hind  legs? — G.  S.,  Le  Grand. 

Dragging  the  hind  legs  may  come 
from  one  of  two  causes.  It  may  be 
rheumatism  or  kidney  trouble.  Get 
a  50c  bottle  of  Sloan's  liniment  from 
feed  dealers  and  rub  the  back  and 
legs  very  gently,  also  give  a  few 
drops  internally.  If  you  rub  too 
hard,  you  will  injure  the  fur,  so  go 
light.  » 

Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  <  IIKKS — hatched  in 
January  and  February  are  money-makers  if 
stock  is  good  and  right  care  riven.  We  are 
equipped  to  fill  large  as  well  as  small  orders 
— and  to  your  satisfaction.  Write  for  special 
letter  on  them,  also  circular  describing  Brown 
and  Bull  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  White" 
and  Barred  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas.  Price  and 
quality  will  both  please  you.  Booking  orders 
now  for  1919  season.  Be  forehanded.  The 
Mission  Hatchery,  Box  17.  Campbell.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS— We  specialize  this  season 
on  money-making  White  Leghorns — hatching 
from  stock  with  high  records  that  are  unim- 
peachable. Also  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas, 
Minorcas.  Rocks.  Reds.  Orpingtons,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Especially  intenwting  circular 
with  price  list  ready  January  1st.  B.  W. 
Archibald   Sonucl.  Santa  Cruz  Co..  Cal.  

OCR  200-390  End  Leghorns.  Anconas.  Reds. 
Rocks.  Minorcas.  Wyandottes.  Orpingtons. 
Ducks,  clear  $."•  for  customers  now.  Breeders, 
pullets,  chicks.  Half  booked  for  January. 
February.  March  delivery,  last  year's  prices. 
Many  repeat  orders.  30,000  capacity  hatch- 
eries full  now,    J.  Beeoon.  Pasadena,  Cal. 

LARM'S  .REDS — Larm's  strain.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  single  and  rose  comb  hatching 
eggs  from  S'JO-cgg  record  layers.  Breeding 
pens.  Cockerels.  First  prize  winners  in 
leading  California  shows  Wm.  Larm.  3915 
Thirty-ninth   avenue.   Fruitvale.  Cal. 

EASTERN  BRED  Mammoth  Bronze  Tar- 
keys.  Being  sure  my  birds  will  give  the  usual 
satisfaction.  I  guarantee  them  to  be  as  I 
represent.  If  not.  return  at  once  C.  O.  D.  R. 
M.  Dodrte.  Stafford  Farm.  R.  D.  2.  Box  139, 
Bakersfleld.  Cal.  i  ' 

BABY*  CHICKS— Ready  in" January."  Order 
early  and  get  the  date  you  want.  White  arid 
Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  RockR.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular.  Smbbe  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery.  Palo  Alto,  Cali f .  

MOVING  FLOCK  200-egg  hens  new  crowded 
quarters.  Will  sell  100  laying ,  pullets,  hens 
50c  off.  Anconas.  Buff.  White  Leghorns  $1.50. 
$1.60.  $1,75..  Clearing  95  yearly.  Guaranteed 
to  please  or  money  back.  J.  Beeson.  Pasadena. 
Cal. 


BRONZE  Tl'RKEYS — Young,  toms  and  hens 
for  sale:  also  yearling  hens.  'Order  breeding 
toms  now  and  have  them  shipped  when 
wanted.  Eggs  in  season.  Albert  M  Hart. 
Clements.  Cal  

BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  own 
stock  in  our  own  hatchery.  Hens,  are  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  utility  stock,  bred  for  com- 
mercial laying.  H.  A.  George.  Ronte  2.  Box 
29.  Petal um a.  

FLEMISH  GIANTS — Conditions  require  me 
elsewhere.  Closing  out  rabbitry  at  cost.  Every 
specimen  from  imported  stock.  Write  for  cut 
prices  and  particulars.  8.  Arms.  Byron.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  (White  Leghorns)  shipped 
on  approval  lieforc  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Schellville  Hatchery,  Schellville. 
Cal.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  and 
hens  for  sale.  Order  now  before  prices  ad- 
vance. Also  Collie  dogs  for  herding.  John 
G.  Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal 


BABY  CHICKS — Rooking  orders  for  spring 
deliveries.  White  arid  Brown  Leghorns.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks.  E.  W.  Ohlen. 
Campbell,  Cal.  '  

CHICKENS,  DCCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons  Wm.  A.  French.  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal      Stamps.  , 

FOR  SALE — MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TT'R- 
KEYS — The  best  in  the  West.  Geo.  A.  Smith 
&  Son.  Corcoran.  Cal  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from  heavy 
laying  (Hoganizedl  slock.  915  per  100.  We, 
guarantee  safe  arrival  The  Pioneer  Hatchery. 
10ft  Sixth  street    Petalnma  Cn] 

EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-I.AV  Hoganized  and 
trnpnestcd  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  January 
chicks.  Eggs.  Cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm,  Fairmead.  Cal.   

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists  Our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  cnix 
and  hatching  ergs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels.  Our  prices  are  right.  W. 
*C    Smith.  Prop..  Corning.  Cal  -  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  sho\S)i  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry." 
Catalog  free.  Chan  H.  Vodden.  Box  396.  Los 
Gatos.  J3al._   ■ 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  BUFF  PUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS — The  Ferris  Ranch. 
R   2.  B.  144D.  Pomona.  Cal. .  , 

FOR  SALE — Golden  Bronze  turkeys.  Big' 
boned  breeding  toms  of  America's  best  strain 
Erffs_in  season.    M.  M.  Reiman.  Planada.  Cal 

PLACE  ORDERS  EARLY  for  chicks  with 
the  Madera  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal 


A  Merry  Xmas  and  Happy  New  Year  to  You  and  Yours 

100,000  Pounds  of  Turkeys, 
Live  and  Dressed 

Wanted  for  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Trade 

Dear  Sir:  , 

As  we  predicted  in  our  circular  sent  out  for  Thanksgiving  Turkevs  sold  at  the  price  we 
mentioned.  The  demand  for  Turkeys  for  CHRISTMAS  is  tar  greater  than  it  is  for 
Thanksgiving,  and  we  shall  need  at  least  100.000  pounds  of  TURKEYS  to  supply  our 
trade  with.  'We  anticipate  that  high  price*  wtll  prevail,  and  we  will  not  be  surprised  to 
see  Fancy  Dressed  Turkeys  sell  at  48  to  60  cents  per  pound. 

Commence  now  and  fatten  your  Turkeys  as  much  as  possible.  Ship  them  to  us 
Dressed  to  arrive  here  December  21.  23.  23.  and  84.  If  you  are  needing  any  money,  when 
you  ship  your  Tnrkeys  you  can  draw  on  us  for  37  Vt  cents  per  pound  as  an  advance  on 
Choice  Dressed  stock,  and  we  will  make  prompt  cash  returns  as  soon  as  the  Turkeys  ar- 
rive and  are  sold.  Mark  your  Boxes  and  Coops  very  plainly  with  our  cards  and  Wells 
Fargo  shipping  lags,  placing  your  name  and  Post  Office  address  on  each  tag.         '  »  " 

We  ad  so  need  large  diamines  iif  Live  and  Dressed  Chickens.  Geese.  Ducks.  Rabbits  and 
Hare.  If  you  or  any  of  your  friends  have  any  other  kinds  of  Produce  for  shipment  we 
can  handle  the  same  for  you.  and  will  give  yon  good  satisfaction  with  sales. 

Ship  us  all  the  Grain.  Dried  Fruit.  Beans.  Potatoes.  Honey,  Beeswax,  and  Wool  you 
have  on  hand.    Don't  hold  these  goods. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  drop  us  a  line  and  let  us  know  about  how  many 
head  of  Turkeys  we  nay  expect  from  you  for  our  Xmas  Holiday  trade. 


Yours  very  truly. 


W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO. 


244-246  Clay  St. 

Consignments  and  Correspondence  solicited. 
Any  information  and  lags  on  request. 
Phone  Kearny  1j98. 


San  Francisco 


Refs.  Anglo  8t  London  Paris  National  Bank 
and  Bank  of  Italy. 


ROOF 


The  Rainy  Season  Is  at  Hand 

Inspect  Your  Roofs  Now 

Take  no  chances.  If  they  show  indication!,  of  leaking  have  them  repaired  before 
it  is   loo  late.  •  Losses  that   are  Irreplaceable   may  occur  from  defective  roots. 

Pioneer  Roofing 

is  inexiiensivo  yet  it  makes  an  efficient;  wenther.restsUng  covering  for  every  build- 
ing.   Its  long  life  and  attractive  appearance  makl  R  a  favorite  with  careful  buyers 


everywhere. 


Repair  your  roofs"  MOW 


— Ask  Your  Dealer 
for  PIONEER— 

The  '  original  .  and    reliable,  ready 

roofing.    <   .'        -  '■ 

For 

Residences 
Barns 
Sheds 
Silos 

Warehouses 


MANUFACTURED  5Y*  * 

'IONEER  PAPER  CO.- Los Ahgellt 


It  is  no  ordinary  grease 
—  is  Mica  Axle  Grease. 
Its  highest-quality  pe- 
troleum grease  would 
alone  make  good  axle 
grease,  but  the  pow- 
dered-mica makes  it  bet- 
ter. It  is  the  result  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany's "know-how" — 
and  the  powdered  mica. 
No  hot  boxes.  Geta  can 
from  your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


December  14,  1918 
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Turning  'Em  Over  With  a 

Tractor  ft;  Disc 

This  shows  two  Knupp  Heavy  Plows 
behind  a  75  h.  p.  tractor.  These  plows 
make  a  cut  100  inches  wide  and  14 
inches  deep.     Write  for  New  Folder. 

H.  G..  Knapp  &  Son 


io::>  s.  FIRST 


S.W   JOSE.  (  A  I,. 


Zn/COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

v     A  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
"CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


Chickens  Sick?— Use  Germozone 

Roud  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sorehead,  limber  neck.  etc. 
At  dealers  or  postpaid  76  cts.  with  6  book  Poultry  Library- 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Dept.    428  OMAHA.  NEB. 


The  San  Jose  poultry  and  rabbit 
,show.  held  last  week,  was  more 
largely  attended  than  of  recent  years. 


J.  A.  Wilder  has  acquired  ?300 
acres  of  range  land  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains  and  has  stocked  the 
land  with  2000.  Angora  goats.  He 
plans  on  raising  them  for  both  wool 
and  meat  and  to  eventually  carry 
10,000  goats. 


HATCHING  GOSLINGS  IN  WINTER. 

Ducks  and  geese  are  commencing 
to  lay,  and  breeders  are*  getting 
anxious  to  secure  early  hatches. 
Now,  in  hatching  ducks,  they  are  so 
well  known  and  their  '  care  is  so 
nearly  on  a  par  with  chicks  that 
most  peopl6  can  raise  them  success- 
fully. But  with  geese  it  is  differ- 
ent, and  yet  the  goose  is  so  near 
akin  to  the  duck  that  everybody 
ought  to  be  familiar  with  their  care. 
The  goose  takes  thirty  days  to 
hatch  and1  if  set  under  hens  the  nest 
should  be  made  on  the  ground  in  a 
sheltered  spot,  or  in  a  box  with 
moist  earth  filled  in  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  litter  over.  When  the  gos- 
lings hatch  they  should  be  kept 
warm  until  the  hen  has  finished  her 
task,  then  give  her  her  brood,  but 
confine  her  so  that  she  cannot  ram- 
ble around  with  the  little  fellows. 
Give  them  some  straw  to  help  out 
on  the  nest,  as  they  love  to  snuggle 
under  something.  Feed  and  water 
the  hen  before  giving  her  the  gos- 
lings, but  do  not  feed  the  goslings 
until  about  the  third  day,  then  feed 
just  what  moist  mash  they  will  eat 
up  in  a  few  minutes,  and  always  set 
out  a  dish  of  water  with  the  chill 
taken  off  for  them  to  drink  when 
they  eat.  Water  at  other  times  is 
not  needed  in  cool  weather.  .  Have 
the  dish  covered  so  that  all  they  can 
get  in  is  their  bill.  Cold  water  and 
wet  grass  mean  death  to  young  gos- 
lings. Don't  ever  forget  that  warmth 
and  a  dry  bed  are  necessary  to  their 
welfare  and  the  more  comfortable 
you,  make  them  the  faster  they  grow 
and  the  cheaper  the  meat  you  will 
raise. 

THE  HEN'S  WAR  WORK  RECORD. 


When  the  story  of  the  war  is 
written,  there  should  be  a  page 
reserved  for  the  achievements  of  the 
American  hen  in  the  fateful  year 
that  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

Toasts  will  be  drunk  to  the  Ameri- 
can eagle — the  praises  of  our  heroes 
will  be  sung  and  everything  from 
posters  down  to  corn  that  helped 
win  the  war  will  he  given  just 
credit.  At  such  a  time  the  great 
American  hen  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary 
Houston  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shows  what  the  hens  did  in 
the  war  year.  '  They  had  a  fearful 
responsibility  put  upon  them  and 
did  nobly.  There  were  few  slacker 
hens  in  101  S. 

The  hf'ns  set.  up  a  production  rec- 
ord (hat.  wipes  all  earlier  marks  off 
the  slate.  There  were  1. '121.000. 000 
dozens  of  eggs  laid  during  the  year, 
which,  reduced  to  figures  that  are 
understandable,  shows  that  the  hen 
produced  every  day  between  five  and 
six  eggs  for  every  .man.  woman  and 
child  in  the  country. 

The  egg  crop  was  14  7.000.000  doz- 
ens larger  than  in  1014  and  226.- 
000,000  dozens'  larger  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  five-year  period  prior  to 
the  war. 

Where  is  the  fellow  who  said  the 
poultry  industry  of  the  United  States 
I  was  heading  for  the  sewer? 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


L,qs  Angeles  is  to  hold  three  poul- 
try .shows  this  season.  One  is  now 
in  progress  in  connection  with  the 
Liberty  Fair,  while  the  Los  Angeles 
Poultry  Association  will  hold  its 
twenty-first  event  from  December  17 
to  2  2,  and  the  Poultry  Breeders'  As- 
sociation of  Southern  California  will 
hold  its  exhibition  from  January  8 
to  14. 

Judge  Wood  of  Amador  county, 
while  sitting  in  the  Alameda  county 
Superior  Court  last  week,  rendered  a 
decision  in  the  case  of  the  Califor- 
nia Poultry  Producers,  Inc.,  vs.  J.  R. 
Bell  for  the  defendant.  Judge  Wood 
said  that  the  contracts  made  be- 
tween the  Poultry  Producers,  Inc., 
and  the  individual  poultry  raisers 
could  not  possibly  be  enforced,  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  contrary 
to  existing  laws,  because  of  the  in- 
justice and  hardship  worked  upon 
the  producers,  the  inability  of  the 
producers  to  sometimes  perform  some 
of  the  provisions  and  the  absence  of 
provisions  in  the  contracts  making 
them  fair  and  just  to  all  of  the 
parties  involved. 


At  the  touch  of  a  match 

Perfection  Oil  Heater  instantly 
glows  with  cheerful,  cozy 
warmth. 

No  smoke  or  odor. 

Gives  steady,  comfortable 
warmth  for  many  hours  on  one 
filling  with  Pearl 
ever-obtainable  fuel. 


PERFECTION 
OIL  HEATER 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  fimb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered*  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


^Evolution*  Irriqatto 


Just  as  the  open  Irrigation  ditch  was  superseded  first  by  wooden,  and  then  by  concrete 
flumes,  so  were  the  latter  in  turn  forced  to  give  way  to  the 

•  '  K  -  T    8  X  S  T  B  M  '  ' 
of  underground  conduits,  equipped  with  sates  and  valves.    This  provides  for  a  perfect 
distribution  of  the  water  at  the  exact  spot  required,  and  at  just  the  time  it  is  needed. 
It  also  eliminates  the  constant  losses  resulting  from  evaporation,  seepage  and  ditches 
choked  with  weeds — wasting  time.  wa.ter.  land  and  money. 

Write  today  for  our  Special  Booklet  or  for  any  information  you  may  require. 
KELI.AK-TIIOMASON   CO.,   1234  East  astli   St.,  Lob  Angeles.  Cal. 

"Originators  of  the  Valve  System  of  Irrigation. " 


DAY   AND  NIGHT 

Layne  &  Bowler 


Irrigation 


Pumps 


arc  on  the  job 

Ask  for  latest  circular — No.  25 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

900  SANTA  FE  AVE.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


WHEN  I  WAS  FOUR. 


When  I  was  four— or  thereabouts, 
And  wore  a  pinnie  made  of  blue, 
My  mother  hardly  ever  knew 

My  whereabouts. 

I  mind  me  showing  her  a  sore 

And  see  e'en  now  her  brows  up- 
bent 

In  counterfeit  astonishment, 
When  I  was  four. 

Her  working:  bag,   all  bound  with 
gimp. 

Held  hooks  and  buttons  for  my 
play; 

And  when  I  mussed  it  up  she'd 
gently  say 
"The  little  imp!" 

I  often  turned  it  on  the  floor. 

And   lost   the   thimble,    tape  or 
thread, 

And  she,  if  grannie  scolded,  softly 
said 

"He's  only  four." 

And  when  I  cried  aloud  because  I 
fell, 

'Twas  mother  always  ran,  she'd 

never  miss 
But  take  me  in  her  arms  and  give 

a  kiss 
"To  make  it  well." 

Alone  It  was  my  mother,  only  she. 
Who  really  understood  my  griefs 

and  passion, 
Who    in    her   dear,  sympathetic 

fashion 

Gentled  me.  _Ian  Todd 


SKIPJACK. 


Joseph  opened  his  eyes  and  stared 
bewildered  at  the  white  cloth  tent 
roof  over  his  head.  Where  was  he. 
and  what  smelled  so  sweet  right 
under  his  head? 

Then  his  eyes  shone  happily.  Why, 
of  course! — -camping  out — camping 
out  at  last,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
littla  seven  years — and  hadn't  he  al- 
ways known  just  how  it  would  be, 
because  mother  used  to  go  camping 
with  her  mother  and  father  every 
summer,  beginning  at  two,  and  here 
he  was  seven! — and  hadn't  she  told 
him  just  how  sweet  the  fir  bough 
bed  would  smell  under  his  head 
when  he  went  to  sleep?  But  though 
he  had  tried  and  tried  to  pretend  it 
all,  he  never  could  begin  to  pretend 
so  sweet  a  smell  as  this. 

The  night  before,  he  and  mother 
had  cut  the  boughs  themselves,  with 
his  own  new  camp  hatchet,  and  had 
piled  up  a  high,  springy  bed.  With 
some  thick  blankets  over  it,  no  one 
ever  had  had  so  comfy  a  bed;  and 
he  had  tumbled  into  his  fragrant 
nest,  and  that  was  all  he  knew  till 
just  now,  when  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  saw  the  tent  roof  instead  of  his 
own  ceiling,  and  smelled  the  sweet 
fir  boughs. 

He  looked  across  the  tent.  Mother 
and  daddy  had  gone;  and  was  it  a 
fire  he  heard  crackling  outside,  and 
daddy  whistling?  That  must  be 
bacon  he  smelled! 

•  Out  he  fled,  in  a  fever  of  impa- 
tience, just  as  the  corner  of  the 
tent  flap  was  lifted  up  and  mother 
peeped  cautiously  in.  He  was  about 
to  shout  good-morning,  when  she 
put  her  finger  on  her  lip,  and.  cross- 
ing quickly  Jo  him,  drew  him  to  the 
tent  door,  whispering: 

"Keep  quiet,  and  see  that  cun- 
ning, cunning  chipmunk  out  there 
on  the  log  where  we  put  our  wash 
basin  and  pail  of  water  last  night. 
He  doesn't  know  what  to  make  of 
that  shiny  tin  hn-in.  does  he?  See 
how  he  whisks  his  tail,  and  tries  to 
find  out  what  is  on  his  log — and  yet 
he  doesn't  dare  touch  it." 

"Oh,  mother,  isn't  he  funny?  See 
him  now!  He  sat  right  up  and 
folded  his  hands  on  his  stomach,  and 
chattered  to  himself  '  about  it!" 
chuckled  Joseph,  gleefully,  under 
his  breath. 

That  was  Joseph's  first  glimpse  of 
Skipjack,  as  he  promptly  named  his 
little  chipmunk  friend. 

"We'll  be  very  friendly  and  quiet 


with  him."  advised  mother,  "and 
perhaps  he  may  grow  friendly  with 

us." 

So  in  a  few  days,  when  the  eamp 
provisions  needed  replenishing,  and 
daddy  had  to  tramp  to  the  nearest 
little  mountain  town  to  get  more. 
Joseph  begged,  "You  won't  forget 
plenty  of  peanuts  for  Skipjack,  will 
you,  daddy?" 

Daddy  promised,  and  brought  such 
a  big  bag  that  even  Joseph  was  sat- 
isfied. 

"Let's  put  two  or  three  out  on  the 
wash  basin  log,  and  then  he'll  be 
pleased  and  come  again,  and  we'll 
watch  for  him  and  give  him  some 
more1  every  time  and  see  if  we  can't 
get  him  tame.'' 

Sure  enough.  Skipjack,  who 
seemed  overwhelmed  with  curiosity 
in  regard  to  the  wash  basin  and 
soap  dishes  that  now  decorated  his 
own  favorite  log,  soon  appeared — 
and — could  it  be  a  peanut? 

He  cocked  his-  little  shiny  black 
eye  at  it,  whisked  his  tail  very  fast, 
sat  on  his  little  hind  legs  and  looked 
again,  finally  seized  one  peanut, 
stuffed  it  in  his  cheek,  gave  a  fly- 
ing leap  to  the  ground,  another 
flying  leap  up  the  trunk  of  the  near- 
est pine  tree,  raced  to  the  topmost 
branches,  in  spirals  round  the  trunk, 
down  again,  in  the  same  excitement, 
and  finally  scampered  off  and  popped 
down  into  one  of  his  many  conveni- 
ent holes. 

Joseph  and  mother  and  daddy, 
watching,  but  concealed  behind  some 
bushes,  were  convulsed  with  merri- 
ment. After"  that.  Joseph  kept  the 
old  wash  basin  log  spread  as  a 
tempting  feast,  till  frisky  little  Skip- 
jack lost  all  fear  of  the  basins,  pails 
and  soap  boxes  and  scampered  over 
them  all.  and  didn't  mind  even  if 
they  clattered  a  little.  At  first,  the 
least  clatter  was  enough  to  send  him 
tearing  off  the  log  and  up  the  high- 
est tree.  • 

One  day  daddy  brought  a  fresh 
supply  from  town,  and  Joseph,  find- 
ing an  empty  lard  pail  with  a  cover, 
put  the  peanuts  in  that,  and  banged 
the  cover  on  tight. 

"Now  they  are  safe,  even  if  he 
gets  very  friendly,"  he  remarked, 
"and  I'll  put  the  pail  in  my  corner 
of  the  tent." 

Next  morning,  when  he  went  to 
get  some  nuts,  being  reminded  by 
Skipjack,  who  sat  out  in  the  sun- 
*shine  on  the  wash  basin  log.  chat- 
tering impatiently,  he  found  the 
cover  off  and  the  pail  empty. 

"Why,  mother,  did  you  or  daddy 
take  Skipjack's  peanuts?"  called  Jo- 
seph. 

No,  they  had  neither  one  seen 
them.  But  who  could  have  taken 
every  single  peanut,  and  right  in 
the  tent,  too?  There  wasn't  any- 
body who  could  possibly  have  opened 
the  pail  except  mother  or  daddy  or 
himself.  Then  his  eyes  opened  very 
wide  and  he  gasped: 

"Mother!  Daddy!  You  don't  sup- 
pose Skipjack  took  them  himself,  do 
you?  He  has  little  hands,  you 
know — but  he  couldn't,  could  he; 
and  he  wouldn't  dare  walk  right 
over  me  when  I  was  asleep,  to  get 
them,  would  he?" 

Daddy  gave  a  low,  ruminative 
whistle.  "The  scamp!  I  wonder  if 
he  did!  But  if  he  has  made  off  with 
a  whole'  pailful  of  peanuts  he  cer- 
tainly has  no  business  to  sit  up  on 
that  log  now  and  claim  to  be  starv- 
ing! Listen  to  his  chattering!  — 
as  if  he  had  been  starved  a  month! 
I'll  tell  you,  Joseph,  I'm  going  into 
Edgewood  again  today,  and  I'll 
bring  another  supply  of  rations  for 
Mr.  Skipjack,  and  we'll  spy  on  him!" 

Joseph  was  all  impatience  till 
daddy  came  back.  He  had  his  lard 
pail  ready,  and  he  and  daddy  put  a 
few  peanuts  in  it  and  set  it  out  on 
the  log,  and  then,  with  mother,  hid 
themselves,  to  watch,  and  kept  very, 
very  still. 

Presently  Skipjack  frisked  up  on 
the  log,  his  nose  so  close  to  the 
bark,  smelling  for  peanuts,  that  he 
almost  bumped  into  the  pail;  and 
Joseph,  in  hiding,  clapped  his  hand 
over  his  mouth  to  keep  from  laugh- 
ing out  loud. 


In  his  astonishment  Skipjack  sat 
up  very  straight  and  whisked  his 
tail  v«ry  fast,  then  hopped  off  the 
log,  then  hopped  up  again,  appar- 
ently looked  very  hard  in  all  direc- 
tions to  make  sure  no  one  would 
detect  him,  and  then  set  indus- 
trious to  work  to  open  the  pail. 

The  cover  was  on  tight,  and  the 
pail  was  tall,  but  Skipjack  was  per- 
severing. Using  his  little  front  paws 
like  hands,  and  pushing  with  his  lit- 
tle black  nose,  .he  had  the  cover 
almost  off,  when  off  rolled  the  pail 
with  a  great  clatter  to  the  ground. 

Such  an  unexpected  interruption 
sent  poor  Skipjack  chattering  to  the 
top  of  his  pine  tree,  and  Joseph 
threw  himself  flat  on  the  ground 
and  pressed  both  hands  hard  on  his 
mouth.  But  presently  Skipjack  was 
back,  very  indignant,  and  more  than 
ever  bent  on  getting  that  cover  off — 
and  yes — bang! — there  it  went,  and 
Skipjack  had  the  pail  on  its  side, 
stuffed   a  peanut  into  each  cheek, 


took  a  third  one  between  his  teeth 
and  scampered  gaily  fqr  his  hole.  ' 

>*Weli:"  said  daddy.  "I  wouldn't 
have  "believed  it!" 

"Oh,  daddy,  isn't  he  the  smartest, 
cunningest  Skipjack!"  Joseph  shout- 
ed with  long  pent-up  laughter. 

"I'll  take  a  hand  in  this  game 
now,  too,"  said  daddy,  "and  we'll 
see  how  much  the  little  scamp  does 
know." 

He  took  the  pail,  put  a  few  nuts 
inside,  put  the  coyer  on  tight  as 
before,  then  stood  the  pail  bottom 
side  up,  on  the  log,  and  once  more 
they  all  went  into  hiding. 

Soon  Skipjack  reappeared,,  always 
wary,  but  intent  on  finding  his  pea- 
nuts. He  spied  the  pail  at  once,  and 
immediately  set  to  work.  But  where 
was  the  part  that  came  off?  He 
chattered  very  wrathfully;  then  in 
a  sudden  flash  he  seemed  to  solve 
the  problem.  The  pail  was  pushed 
over,  cover  off,  and  peanuts  carried 
off  as  before. 


food 


is  mi^h^ier  {han  pen  and  sword 


It  is  the  foundation  of  health  and  human 
energy.  It  produces  the  stamina  and  the  strength 
to  do  things.  On  the  field  of  battle  —  as  well  as 
on  the  tables  where  peace  and  plenty  reign  — 
chocolate  has  proved  itself  a  ioo%  food. 

To  insure  supreme  quality  chocolate  you  must 
insist  upon  Ghirardelli's.  It  comes  only  in  cans 
— for  your  pr°teEli°n' 

At  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading  —  in 
y*  lb.,  i  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans. 

"Say  Gear-ar-delly" 

D.   GH1RARDELLI  CO. 
Since  1852 


Ghirdf dellfs  Ground  Chocolate 


Heat  Units  and  Dollars 


All  the  heat  possible  for  the  least  money 
— that's  what  we  all  want  and  that  is  what 
we  are  offering  you  in  the  perfection  of 
combustion  with  a  cheap  by-product — 
common  kerosene — as  produced  by  the 
"Premier"  Burner. 

•  You  can  buy  an  installation  complete  or 
in  part — all  connections  standard. 

The  Burner — $5.00  Prepaid 

Balance  of  outfit,  complete  for  one  burner,  in  medium  size 
cookstove— $4.85,  express  charges  collect. 

PREMIER  BURNER  CO. 

246  SOUTH  SPRING  ST.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Ask  for  Circular  "B"  and  drawing  — Mention  size  and  style  of  stove. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


They  do  me  wrong  who  say  I  come  no  more 

When  once  I  knock  and  fail  to  find  you  in; 
For  every  day  I  stand  outside  your  door 

And  bid  you  wake  and  rise  to  fight  and  win. 
Wail  not  for  precious  chances  passed  away! 

Weep  not  for  golden  ages  on  the  wane! 
Each  night  I  burn  the  records  of  the  day; 

At  sunrise  every  soul  is  born  again. 

Laugh  like  a  boy  at  splendors  that  have  sped; 

To  vanished  joys  be  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb; 
My  judgments  seal  the  dead  past  with  its  dead, 

But  never  bind  a  moment  yet  to  come. 
Though  deep  in  mire,  wring  not  your  hands  and  weep; 

I  lend  an  arm  to  all  who  say:  "I  can!" 
No  shamefac'd  outcast  ever  sank  so  deep 

But  yet  might  rise  and  be  again  a  man. 

Dost  thou. behold  thy  lost  youth  all  aghast? 

Dost  reel  from  righteous  retribution's  blow? 
Then  turn  from  blotted  archives  of  the  past 

And  find  the  future's  pages  white  as  snow! 
Art  thou  a  mourner?    Rouse  thee  from  thy  spell; 

Art  thou  a  sinner?    Sins  may  be  forgiven! 
Each  morning  gives  thee  wings  to  flee  from  hell; 

Each  night  a  star  to  guide  thy  feet  to  Heaven. 

— Walter  Malone  of  Mississippi. 


"I'm  his  friend  now,"  laughed 
daddy,  "and  he  can  have  all  the  pea- 
nuts he  wants  this  summer!" 

"But  he  doesn't  eat  them,  does 
he?"  asked  Joseph.  "He  can't  eat 
all  he  carries  off." 

"No,  he  has  various  storehouses — 
the  holes  you  see  him  pop  down — 
and  he  eats  some  and  puts  away  the 
rest  for  winter.  He'll  have  a  very 
comfortable  time  next  winter,  won't 
he?" 

"But  what  does  he  do  when  people 
don't  come  and  camp  near  him  and 
give  him  peanuts?" 

"Oh,  there  are  pine-nuts,  you 
know,  and  hazelnuts,  but  he  seems 
to  prefer  peanuts,  doesn't  he?  Or 
maybe  he  is  lazy  and  thinks  it's 
easier  to  have  peanuts  handed  out 
to  him,  all  ready  to  store,  than  it  is 
to  skirmish  all  through  the  woods 
after  his  own  winter  supplies." 

All  that  Rummer  Joseph  and 
mother  and  daddy  grew  more  and 
more  intimate  with  bright,  furry 
little  Skipjack,  and  he  apparently 
trusted  them  more  and  more  daily, 
till  at  the  end  of  the  summer  he 
considered  himself  one  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  would  dart  up  on  Joseph's 
shoulder,  or  into  his  pocket  after 
peanuts — but  only  if  Joseph  would 
keep  still.  He  never  learned  quite 
to  trust  any  sudden  movement. 

When  it  came  time  to  pack  up  to 
go  home,  poor  little  Joseph  was 
almost  in  tears,  but  not  quite,  be- 


Convert  • 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  .  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

vogue  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 
cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It's  a  56'pagc  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 
on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 


£Main  Offices  and  Show  %pom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
Factories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  Cat 


cause,  you  see,  he  was  "seven — going 
on  eight." 

"Never  mind,  dear,""  comforted 
mother;  "we  all  know  he  has  plenty 
of  peanuts  for  all  winter — more  than 
a  dozen  Skipjacks  could  possibly 
eat — and  he  will  sleep  in  his  holes, 
and  wake  up  and  eat  the  peanuts 
you  gave  him,  and  next  winter  you 
can  think  about  him  all  curled  up 
snug  and  warm  underground,  with 
lots  and  lots  of  peanuts  around  him, 
all  ready  to  eat  whenever  he  wakes 
up.  We  have  all  had  such  a  good 
time  here  that  you  know  we  are 
coming  back  next  summer,  and  we'll 
bring  a  flour  sack  of  peanuts  with 
us,  and  put  some  out  on  the  wash 
basin  log  just  the  first  minute  we 
Ket  back;  and  I'm  sure  little  Skip- 
jack will  whisk  right  out  of  one  of 
his  holes  to  see  us,  and  after  he  has 
sat  up  on  his  Tittle  hind  legs  and 
folded  his  hands  over  his  little  fat, 
furry  tummy,  and  looked  at  us  very 
hard,  "to  make  sure  it  is  really  we, 
his  own  old  friends,  you'll  find  he 
will  soon  be  just  as  friendly  as  ever. 
Surelv,  Joseph,  you  wouldn't  want 
to  take  him  with  you!  Think  how 
very,  very  unhappy  he  would  be  in 
a  tiny  cage,  when  he  has  been  used 
to  scampering  up  great  trees,  and 
over  logs,  and  down  holes.  T  hope 
you'll  never,  never  want  to  cage 
any  happy,  wild  thing,  dear,"  she 
added  wistfully. 

"No,  mother,  I  couldn't  bear  to 
make  him  unhappy;  and  if  we  are 
coming'  back  sure  pop  next  summer. 
w'iv,  it's  all  right."  Joseph  looked 
almost  happy  again. 

"Sure  pop,"  laughed  bark  mother, 
with  a  hug,  "aren't  we,  daddy? 
Next  summer  we'll  bring  a  camera 
and  take  Mr.  Skipjack's  picture;  and 
maybe  we'll  find  something  else  to 
make  friends  with,  too." 

"What?"  Joseph  was  all  interest. 

"I  don't  know."  mused  mother, 
"but  you  know  how  Farmer  Grif- 
fin's chickens  have  been  disappear- 
ing all  summer,  and  yet  nobody  has 
seen  the  thief,  though  they  find 
plenty  of  his  footprints,  and  we 
might  get  on  friendly  enough  terms 
with  that  old  coyote,  at  least  to  see 
him." — Rose  Brooks. 


NEW  ENGLAND  APPLE  BROWN 
BREAD. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  the  best  ever 
apple  brown  bread:  Two  cups  corn 
meal,  1  cup  rye,  1  cup  wheat  or 
graham  flour,  1  cup  molasses,  1% 
cups  warm  water  (part  sour  milk  is 
better),  3  apples  chopped  fine  or 
some  think  apple  sauce,  1  cup  rais- 
ins, salt  and  a  spoonful  of  soda. 
Put  into  a  greased  and  floured  pail 
or  baking  powder  tins  with  tight 
cover.  Steam  four  hours,  remove 
cover  and  dry  in  oven  a  few  min- 
utes. The  amount  of  wetting  can- 
not be  told  exactly;  it  should  be  a 
batter  about  like  gingerbread.  This 
brown  bread,  served  with  baked 
beans,  is  all  one  can  desire. 

PUMPKIN  RECIPES. 

Pumpkin  Croquettes.— Mix  2  cup- 
fuls  of  stewed  and  drained  pumpkin 
with  2  tablespoons  of  butter,  salt, 
pepper  and  paprika  to  taste,  and  % 


cupful  of  crumbs.  Heat,  stir  well 
together  and  when  cool  form  into 
croquettes;  brush  over  with  beaten 
egg,  roll  in  bread  crumbs.  Fry  in 
hot  fat,  drain  and  serve  with  a  to- 
mato sauce. 

Pumpkin  Souffle. — Add  to  2  cup- 
fuls  of  hot  stewed  pumpkin,  which 


has  been  pressed  through  a  sieve, 
1  tablespoon  of  butter,  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs  well  beaten,  1  tablespoon 
sugar,  1%  cups  of  rich  milk,  salt, 
pepper,  paprika  to  taste,  then  fold 
in  the  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs. 
Pour  into  a  buttered  baking  dish 
and  bake  until  firm.    Serve  at  once. 


This  Label  On  Every  Garment 


Buy  None  Without  It 


Unusual  warmth, 
comfort  and  economy! 

Cut  out  winter  underwear  frills  and  save  a  lot  on  the  price 
you  usually  pay!  Put  it  flush  up  to  Hanes  quality,  Hanes  work- 
manship, and  Hanes  fleecy  warmth  to  carry  you  through  the  stiffest  winter 
with  maximum  comfort !  And  it  -will!  Hanes  Heavy  Winter  Weight  Under- 
wear— Union  Suits  and  Shirts  and  Drawers — is  value  extraordinary!  Made  of 
fine,  long-fibre  cotton,  it  will  win  you  hands  down  after  the  closest  inspection. 

Every  Hanes  seam  is  guaranteed  unbreakable.    Every  pearl  button  is 
sewed  to  stay  on  !    Tailored  Collarette  fits  the  neck  snugly,  preventing 
gaps.    Elastic  shoulders  hold  their  'shape  and 
give  with  every  motion. 


Union 
Suit* 


HANES 


Shirt* 
and 
Drawers 


GUARANTEE— We  £uar- 

anfee  Hanes  Underwear 
absolutely  —  every  thread, 
stitch  and  button.  We 
guarantee  to  return  your 
money  or  give  you  a  new 
garment  if  any  seam 
breaka. 


S  7~/C  A7V/7" 

Underwear 

Illustrated  here  is  the  Hanes  Heavy 
Winter  Weight  Union  Suit,  the  highest 
type  of  underwear  ever  sold  at^iopular 
prices.  Note  the  snug-fitting  elastic 
wrist  and  leg  cuffs.  Closed  crotch 
stays  closed  1  Hanes  Heavy  Winter 
Weight  Shirts  and  Drawers  are  the 
standard  of  the  nation  sold  at  a  pop- 
ular price. 

Keep  the  Boys  Warm 


Hanes  Union  Suits  for  boys 
are  actually  the  men's  suits  in 
boy  sizes!  in  friendly  warmth, 
comfort-fit  and  long  service 
they  are  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves—the finest  boys'union 
suits  we  have  ever  seen.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  have 
Hanes  write  us  at  once. 

P.  H.  HANES 
KNITTING  CO 
Winston-Salem,  N.C 

New  York  Office: 
366  Broadway 

Warning  to  the  Trade — 

Am/  garment  offered 
as  Hanes  is  a  substi- 
tute unless  it  bears 
the  " Hanes"  label. 


Greatest  Winter 
Underwear  Sold 
at  Popular  Prices 


(0C0A)|APTHA)0AP 


ASK  YOUR 
DEALER 
About  This  Labor 
Saver 


Cocoa  Naptha  Soap  is  made  right 
here  at  home  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Soap  Company. 

Dealers  like  to  handle  it  because  it 
gives  such  universal  satisfaction. 


NO  BOILING — 
LESS  TOILING— 


Saves  Rubbing — 
Saves  Clothes- 
Saves  Fuel — 
Saves  Strength — 
Saves  Time — 
Saves  Money — 


The  Biggest 
Cake  of 
Laundry  Soap 
for  the  Least 
Money 
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Market  Comment 


Duration  of  Wheat  Price  Guarantees. 

Judging  from  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  inquiries  regarding  purchase 
of  the  1918  and  1919  wheat  crops, 
in  view  of  prospects  for  early  peace, 
the  following  statement  is  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Food  Administration:  The 
President's  proclamation  of  Febru- 
ary 21,  1918,  fixing  guaranteed 
prices  for  the  1918  wheat  crop,  ap- 
plies to  wheat  "harvested  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1918 
and  offered  for  sale  before  the  first 
day  of  June,  1919,  to  such  agent  or 
employee  of  the  United  States,  or 
•  other  person  as  may  be  hereafter 
designated,"  at  the  principal  pri- 
mary markets  specified.  The  Food 
Administration  Grain  Corporation 
was  designated,  June  21,  1918,  to 
purchase  the  1918  wheat  crop  and 
will  therefore  continue  to  exercise 
that  duty  and  obligation,  even 
though  peace  should  be  signed  prior 
to  June  1,  1919.  The  Food  Control 
Act  provides  that  termination  of  the 
act  shall  not  affect  any  obligation 
accrued  or  accruing  during  its  ex- 
istence,  and   the   purchase  of  the 

1918  wheat  crop  is  such  an  obliga- 
tion. The  President's  proclamation 
of  September  2.  1918,  establishing 
guaranteed  prices  for  the  1919 
wheat  crop,  applies  to  wheat  har- 
vested in  the  United  States  during 

1919  and  offered  for  sale  before  June 
1,  1920.  As  in  the  case  of  the  1918 
crop,  the  wheat  must  be  offered  for 
sale  "to  such  agent  or  employee  of 
the  United  States,  or  other  person 
as  may  be  hereafter  designated,"  at 
any  one  of  the  principal  primary 
markets.  Up  to  the  present  date, 
however,  the  agency  by  which  the 
1919  wheat  crop  is  to  be  purchased 
has  not  been  designated.  Thus,  al- 
though the  guarantee  for  the  1919 
wheat  crop  will  continue  until  June 
1,  1920,  there  is  no  present  assur- 
ance it  will  be  purchased  or  handled 
by  the  Food  Administration  Grain 
Corporation. 

Government's  Bean  Purchases. 

Recent  bean  purchases  by  the 
United  States  Grain  Corporation, 
amounting  ro  about  60.000.000 
pounds,,  included  25,000.000  pounds 
of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  Pintos 
at  7c  f.  o.  b.,  15.000.000  pounds 
Michigan  white  beans  at  9@914c 
5,000,000  pounds  California  pink 
beans  at  7c.  10.000,000  pounds  Cali- 
fornia small  white  beans  at  8%@9c. 
These  purchases  and  some  earlier  in 
the  season  are  expected  to  cover  the 
army  and  export  requirements  for 
the  next  90  days. 

From  Orchard  to  Market. 

A  Lindsay  orange  grower  has  just 
handed  the  Rural  Press  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  present  cost  in  get- 
ting oranges  from  the  orchard  to  the 
consuming  .market: 

Picking  (lug  box)  10c" 

Hauling  to  packing  house  (per  box)!]  7c 

racking  (packed  box)   <)2c 

Freight  to  New  York  

In  estimating  total  cost  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  lug  boxes 
furnish  fruit  for  only  66  per  cent  of 
the  packed  boxes. 

Poultry  Shipping  Embargo  Removed 

The  American  Railway  Express 
Company  has  rescinded  the  order 
placing  an  embargo  on  the  shipping 
of  standard-bred  poultry  for  breed- 
ing purposes. ,  This  is  good  news  to 
the  poultry  breeders  of  America,  as 
all  shipments  will  be  carried  bv  all 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Where  commodities  are  consigned  on  a  commission  basis,  the  only  price  obtainable  is 
the  San  Francisco  price,  from  which  customary  charts  are  deducted  to  ascertain  actual 
price  paid  to  producer.  Lines  of  commodities  sold  on  exchanges,  as  butter  circs  cheese 
gTain.  et£.  are  priced  according-  to  exchange  figures,  which  are  not  the  prices '  naid  to 
grower  From  these  figures  must  be  deducted  the  legal  percentages  permitted  to  be  taken 
by  wholesalers  before  remitting  balance  of  sale  price  to  shippers.  Schedules  of  dJasSmS 
governing  these-'transactions  may  be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  Food  Admiiustration 
or  of  various  exchanges.  '"  ^""issu 
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San  Francisco,  December  11, 
WHEAT. 


1918. 


Per  bushel — 
No.  1  hard  12.20 

No.  2   2  17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft   2.18 

No.  2    2.13 

No.  3    2.11  | 

Club  or  Sono ra.  No.  1   2.18 

do,  No.  2   2.13  I 

do.   No.   3   2.09 

Kecleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California  Bluestem   $4  1504.25  I 

Early  Baart    4.1504.25 

BARLEY. 

Prospect  of  shipments  to  Europe  and 
possibly  to  China,  if  the  local  brewers 
decide  to  build  In  thai  lcouinry,  girei 
additional  strength  lo  the  barlej  market, 
although  there  art  no  quota  iloiiti  on  •  in* 
shipping  and    brewing  descriptions. 

Choice  feed,  per  etl  $2.20®  2.25 

OATS. 

Oats  are  firm  in  sympathy  with  the 
stronger  barley  market.  It  is  reported 
that  the  local  grain  exchange  plans  to 
renew  -calls"  of  all  the  grains  after  the 
lirst  of  the  jear.  This  report  adds  to  the 
firmness  of  the  grains.. 

Bed  feed,  per  ctl   $2.50® 2.60 

Ked    for   seed   2.6502.90 

Black  for  seed    23S0&3M 

Kecleaned  Ked  or  Black  for  seed  3.35&3.50 
CORN. 

There  are  no  changes  In  the  corn  situ- 
ation and  the  <|iiutattons»givcn  below  arl 
regarded  as  nominal. 

Egyptian,  choice   $2.7503.00 

Mil"'   2.7002.75 

HAY. 


17.00020.00 
.50®  .80 


change   In    quotations    of  ! 

week.  While  the  market  }v°« * »  e  *t0T**eu  «**•  1"«  Chicago  are 
is  an  underlying  strength  1  Ei^T  ,8T  to  beCOnLe  tne  dominating 
*    that    not    much    lower  '  of  tue  e** 

!»•».  EL"  s»t.  Mon.  TO.  Wed.    Celery    crate  4* 

:!Cv.ii«;::,.« m „      8SSSS*WS«S Sft.v.v-.'fSS 


Kecelpts  of  hay  Tor  the  past  week  were 
nill  tons,  compared  with  844  the  pre- 
vious week.  Shortage  of  cars,  of  which 
there  has  been  considerable  complaint 
during  the  week,  is  doubtless  the  main 
cause  for  the  decrease  lu  shipments.  At 
some  stations,  however,  there  were  plenty 
of  cars,  but  shipments  were  refused  as 
weather  conditions  threatened  to  damage 
the  hay  while  en  route.  M 
arrivals  have  been  alfalfa,  some  in  fair 
condition  and  some  in  very  bad  condi- 
tion. 

Wheat,   No.   1  $25.00027.00 

do    No.  2   19.000  2:i.OO 

<  holce    tame'  oat   24.00026  50 

Wild    oat    19.00ftj21.00 

''!'/ ,7    1».00@21.00  I  he  consumed 

Stock   

Marley  straw  

FEEDSTUFF'S 
There   is  no 
feedstuffs  this 
is  quiet,  there  1 
which  indicates 

prices  may  be  expected.  The  expected 
speedy  reopening  of  the  markets  of  the 
world  makes  the  dealers  feel  that  prices 
will  go  no  lower. 

-New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $35.00(a36  00 

Coconut  cake  or  meal  Nominal 

■Cracked  com   $86,000  sts.no 

d  n  ,e.  •■;   77.0fkffl7S.00 

Ro  ed  barley   .-  v-.  45.000 47.00 

Rolled  oats    55.00ffl.7T  no 

Fish  meal,  per  100  lbs   4.80®  5.00 

POTATOES.  ONION'S,  ETC. 
Potatoes  and  onions  are  practically 
dead,  and  while  quotations  are  not  low- 
ered scarcely  any  stock  is  moving  at 
these  figures.  Eggplant  is  now  selling 
exclusively  by  the  pound.  String  beans 
are  slightly  lower  than  Inst  week's  high- 
est price.    Tomatoes  continue  to  come  in 


Large  whites,  new  crop   8.20@8.30 

.Small  whites,  new  crop   9.2509.40 

POULTRY. 

the  market  is  well  supplied  with  East- 
ern stock  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  any 
advance  in  hens  and  roosters,  as  excess 
shipments  to  arrive  during  the  next  week 
from  the  East  will  take  care  of  the  In- 
creased demand  expected  during  Christ- 
ffJKJ"^-  Jhla?  uavln«  Poultry  and 
(J{,riLim»Bn0n,d^hip.toe  week  Previous  to 
Christmas,  as  that  is  the  time  when  re- 
tailers are  most  anxious  to  buy.  It  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  good 
shipment  of  dressed  Southern  turkeys  at 
win  ,'1"^ » time  a,nd  tn»t  this  shipment 
will  tend  to  equalise  prices  at  that  time. 
Christmas  turkeys  are  expected  to  be  a 
time  8  *r  !Jlan  at  Thanksgiving 
Turkeys  live,  young  spring,  lb  36@38c 

do":  dressed::::::::::  ^ 

Bd°ouT*  Y&.t0  2  :*b§c 
do,  %  to  114  ibs'.:::::::::.:::  iv 

Fryers   • i£; 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored..'.'.' .Tie 

do,  Leghorn   

Smooth  young  roosters,  per 'lb."  (3 

Ibs.  and  over)   33,. 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb..  '>4C 

'  ;<  •■>.•,  young,  per  lb  '. .  .  .  .32Wr>c 

to,  old,  per  lb  30<&32c 

Squabs,  per  lb  MS*Soc 

nu.ck8  ,','  30*7 32c 

do.  old    27030c 

Belgian  hares   :. 23024c 

Jack  rabbits   .'.'.' .'$Y25®3.75 

BUTTER. 

The  price,  63  cents,  was  not  changed 
this  week,  notwithstanding  the  demand 
"i!?,  tne  fact  that  the  milk  canners  are 
still  paying  excess  prices  for  milk,  and 
thus  diverting  much  cream  which  other- 
wise would  go  to  the  dairies. 


LOS  ANGELES 

Los  Angeles,  December  10.  1918. 

5  BUTTER. 

Continued  light  receipts  and  the  con- 
sumptive demand  holding  up  caused  buy- 
ers to  bid  prices  up  .Monday.  With  light 
production  here  on  the  Coast,  the  home 


market  here.  Receipts  here  for  the  week 
were  only  223,798  pounds,  against  254.SO0 
pounds  the  same  week  last  year  This 
allowing  caused  buyers  to  bid  extras  up 
Ic  on  Monday  and  there  was  more  trad- 
ing than  for  some  time.  The  market  »it- 
unbon  is  strong. 

We  quote: 
California  extra  creamery  .. 

do,  prime  first    nu,; 

do.  first  .:::..::: 

Dally  quotations— 

«.vt°1Jt~  T™'  W<,d'  Tnu'  Frl-  Mon. 
^■j8^  60     60     00     CO    BO  til 

Extra   42 


42  43 
EGGS. 


43  45 


„  .  Thn.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  T11.  Wed. 

g*«*    •  63     63     63     63     63  63 

Prime  first  50     50     59  Nora.  .. 

Units'   58     58     68  Norn  

EGGS. 

Eggs  were  steadier  this  week  than  for 
some   time  past,   extras   closing   at  the 
,  same  price  as  last  week,  with  extra  firsts 
t   of   the    and  pullets  higher.  .The  general  opinion 
Is  that  eggs  have  now  about  reached  the 
end    of   their    "skyrocketing."  Although 


A  firm  market  was  bad  the  past  week 
Receipts  of  fresh  ranch  eggs  by  rail  for 
the  week  were  2080  cases;  the  same  week 
last  year  2780  cases.  As  the  supply  of 
fresh  eggs  coming  in  continues  short  of 
the  Remand,  the  cold  storage  stocks  had 
to  be  drawn  on  pretty  freely  to  help 
out.  Eastern  markets  are  the  highest  for 
many  years  and  that  had  a  sympathetic 
Influence  upon  the  market  here.  Fresh 
eggs  in  New  York  Monday  sold  at  95c. 
The  Government  report  the  first  of  the 
month  made  the  cold  storage  stocks  of 
the  country  1,000,000  cases  short  of  this 
«"'».  ^8t,  y«ar'  Hence  '"I"  unusual  price. 
Bullish    influences,  surround    the  market 

Dally  quotations — 


Case  count  ...70 

Pullets   67 

1917— 

Extra  •  52 

Case  count  . .  .40 
Pa  flets   46 

VEGETABLES. 

Peppers  were  steady  and  in  fair  de- 
mand. String  beans  are  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. Peas  in  fair  demand  and  stead  v. 
Lima  beans  firm  but  selling  slowly.  Sweet 
potatoes  dull  and  weak.  White  potatoes 
were  steady  to  firm.  Idaho,  were  In  light 
supply  and  sold  a  little  higher.  Stockton 
llurbanks  were  in  good  supply  and  sales 
alow,  though  prices  unchanged.  Onions 
firm  and  in  fair  demand.  Offerings  light 
Fancy  Brown  brought  a  little  more 
money.  Bat  few  tomatoes  in  and  fancv 
stock  sharply  hi«ber.    Cabbage  doll  but 
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they  may   go  a  cent  'Or  two  higher  on    "eady.    Cauliflower  in  fair  demand  at 


orn*  callR,  and  may  not  go  raueli  lower 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  approach 
of  the  new  laying  season  and  the  farge 
number  of  eggs  in  storage,  which  must 
be  consumed  in  little  mors  than  a 
month,  are  elements  of  weakness  which 
are  expected  to  show  In  quotations  in 
the  near  future.  The.  same  conditions 
prevail  in  the  Eastern  markets  and  un- 
less an  unexpected  demand  arises  in  New 


I  prices.    Celery  steady  and  firm 
We  quote  from  growers: 

Peas,  per  lb  9@i2c 

BHI  peppers,  per  lb  6®6'Ac 

'  lille  peppers,  per  lb   4y,0;V 

Lima  beans   6«t7c 

Potatoes,  northern,  per  cwt. .     .  .$2  000 2  °5 

do.  Idaho  Russets,  per  cwt  2.1002.15 

Sweet  potatoes,   per  cwt   1  750  ■' 25 

Garlic,  per  lb  ...20c 

Onions — 

Aa*ptralian  Brown,  per  cwt  $1.0501.75 

White  Globe,  per  cwt.   ..  3  2503  in 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs... 


Ei 
Ex 

Firsts 

Extr 

CHEESE. 

The  high  cost  of  milk  is  th«  main  rea- 
son given  for  an  unusually  small  output 
of  cheese,  and  this  Is  naturally  followed 
by  higher  prices.  The  makers  of  Ched- 
dar have  practically  withdrawn  that  prod- 
uct from  the  market. 

California  Cheddar,  flats,  fancy .. Nominal 

Fancy  California  flata,  per  lb   35>-jc 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy   38c 

Monterey  cheese   "25028c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 


express  companies  without  delay. 
January  Hog  Prices. 

It  was  decided  by  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Pood  Admin- 
istration, the  committee  of  packers 
sharing  in  foreign  allotment  orders, 
representatives  of  the  agricultural 
advisory  committee  and  special  rep- 
resentatives for  the  swine  producers 
that  the  prices  of  hogs  for  January 
shall  be  continued  on  the  same  basis 
as  in  November  and  December. 

New  Low  Price  for  Horses. 

The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment states  that  farm  horses  are 
now  cheaper  than  they  have  been 
for  ten  years.  Prices  paid  this  year, 
it  says,  average  $127.98.  In  1910 
the  high-water  mark  was  reached  at 
$145.22.  and  prices  have  fluctuated 
between  the  two  figures  since  then. 


but  there  is  little  demand  "for  the'''aua'l'-'  I  ■  AnP,e,B  continue  In  good  demand  St  un- 
"--   — -  H    1   i  changed  quotations. 


ity  now  on  the  market. 

String  beans  12015c 

Lima  beans   :.'.":  ~N0'ic 

Carrots,  per  sack   7*3e«.jti  iat 


Rhubarb.  San  Jose,  per  box'.'.'.'.'.  .'jl.OfkfM  *>?> 

Pumpkins    ...   7.-.«?!i0c 

'  ucumbers.  hothouse,  box  of    30.  .*2..">Ofr7 :t.00 

Eggplant,  per  lb  6(K7c 

Livingston    None 

Lettuce,  per  crate   $1JW©2.00 

Celery,  hunch   2Wffl25c 

do.  crate   v...»3"oo 

Tomatoes,  per  crate — 

 75c®»1.00 

Potatoes— 

Garnet.  Chile,  on  street  Nons 

Fancy  whites   91.75(17  *>  00 

Choice    1.40431.65 

Sweets,    per   Sack   2.75@3.00 

Onions —  ^ 

River  Reds    None 

Yellows   90c'(ff$1.00 

Australian  Browns   ^ . .  .90c(fi$l  00 

Fancy  •  .I1.15WLR0 

Garlic,  new   .   20@25c 

•■reen  corn.  Alameda,  per  sack  Nominal 

Okrn.  per  box  None 

BEANS. 

Nothing  occurred  this  week  to  stir  the 
bean  market  to  activity.  Quotations,  on 
cranberry  and  pinks  were  lowered  slightly 
In  an  effort  to  move  some  of  the  stock, 
but  the  new  prices  found  almost  no  de- 
mand.   Other  descriptions  are  unchanged 

gayos,  per  ctl  »7. 2507.50 

Hlaekeyes.  new  crop   5  50«fi  r,  ?r> 

Cranberry  beans    8.00(nT8.25 

Llmas  (south,  recleaned).  new 

_.cr/>P   -....J10.50 

f'nks  $6.6500.75 

Mexican  Reds   $0  75Ca)7  00 

Tepary  beans    5.00(S5.5n 

Garbanzos    8.00@8.75 


Pears  and  perslm 
inous  have  also  had  good  sale  this  week 
and  the  few  grapes  on  the  market  found 
ready  buyers. 

California  apples   ..'  ..$1.0002.00 

Northwest  apples   :..  2.0O4§3.75 

Winter  pears   00fir3.no 

Persimmons   100®  1.50 

CITRUS  FRUIT. 

The  best  price  for  oranges  this  week 
was  $5.  and  excellent  navels  are  selling 
as  low  as  J3.  Lemons  also  are  selling  at 
a  lower  figure  than  last  week,  fancy  lem- 
ons not  bringing  m»re  than  $5  as  the 
top  price.    Grapefruit  is  unchanged. 

Oranges,  nnvels   $3.000500 

Mandarins    1.750r2.(H) 

Tangerines   ■   2.5003.00 

Lemons    fancy    4.50<h5.00 

•J",  choice   4  00,f)  ,  ,-)0 

do   standard    3.50r«4.oo 

California  limes   ,  1.50 

Grapefruit,   new    2.26©3:00 

BOMBS'. 

Honey  continues  weak,  with  practically 
no  demand.  One  lot  of  extra  fancy  clear 
water  white  honey  was  shipped  by  a 
grower  to  the  city  with  a  request  that  it 
be  sold  to  the  trade  at  20c,  less  commis- 
sion. If  this  honey  can  be  jobbed  so  as 
to  retail  at  25c,  Its  high  quality  will 
probably  sell  it.  However,  buvera  at 
present  are  not  anxious  to  handle  on 
commission. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

There  we're  no  changes  in  the  situation 
or  prices  of  dried  fruits  this  week. 

rice: 

Paddy  rice,  1918  crop.'   $430 

Clear  No.  1,  191fi  crop,  at  mill   7:00 


Iianana  squash,  per  cwt.. . : '. ..  .  Yi'.Y.Ti  00 
Pumpkins,  per  cwt  .-   ..  ^5 

POULTRY. 

Not  much  coming  in  the  past  week  and 
not  much  wanted.  What  arrived  metuiih 
a  fair  demand  at  old  prices.  Turkev* 
were  in  most  request  and  mav  be  called 
firm.  The  following  prices  were  agreed 
upon  last  Friday,  hc-ember  7,  and  hold 
good  until  the  coming  Friday: 

Broilers.  1«21>4  Ibs   37^ 

Broilers.  1V4@1«4  lbs  ^  ."  "  41e 

Fryers,   2@3   Ibs   33C 

Roasters  (soft  bone),  3  Ibs.  and  np...:30e 

sines  and  old  roosters,  per  lb   ••Oe 

"ens  2S@32c 

Tom  turkey  31034c 

Ducks    ,  <M02Sr 

Geese   2Se 

FRUITS.  ' 

Apples  continue  to  attract  most  atten- 
tion and  are  meeting  with  a  good  de- 
mand. Prices  are  tirm.  Fancy  stock 
brought  a  little  more  money.  Guavns  and 
Japanese  persimmons  in  light  supply  and 
market  for  them  showed  ;l  little  mor» 
strength.     Not  many  coming  in. 

We  Quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

King  Davids,  4-tler   $2.7.10 .'LOO- 

Black  Twigs.  4-tler    3.04V 

Baldwins,  4-ticr    ^>.25 

Red  Pearmalns,  4-tler   :...  1.75 

White  Pearmalns.  4-t|er   2  60 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

4-tler    $1  7r.c«  2  00 

Bellefleur.  4'i-tler    1.6O01.7S 

«lo.   :i'i-tli'r    1  7.".r</ 1.90 

Bellefleur.  4'A-tler    1.600 1.85 

Jonathans.   Northwestern   pack  3.00m .125 

W  i  lesap,   )...     .  per  lb  S'^lWflc 

Japanese  persimmons,  per  lip   i'oPc 

Ouavas,  per  crate  of  30  baskets.  .$1.75®  1.88 
BRANS.  t 
There  was  no  life  to  this  market  the 
past  week.  There  was  little  demand  for 
any  kind  and  dealers  don't  look  for  nBT 
imprnvemesTt  In  the  market  until  ilt<r 
the  Christmas  holidays.  »  •, 

We  quote  from  growers — 

Llmas.  per  cwt   Jioon 

Large  white,  per  cwt  $8.6o(!>t>.0 

Small  white.- per  cwt. 

Pink,  per  cwt  v . , 

Tepary,  per  cwt.  ., 
Blackeyes,  per  cwt.., 
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WAMTUTS. 
The  season  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
>ew«  are  to  be  had  from  first  hands  and 
those  from  independent  growers  are 
mostly  culls  Prices  remain  unchanged. 
The  association  .  is  still  sending  out  a 
few  on  contract,  about  one  car  a  dav 
We  quote  f.  o.  b.  California  points 


3918 

Fancy  budded    33c 

Standard  budded    "  32c 

No,  1  soft  shell   '  3ic 

No.  2  soft  shell   '  28c 


1917 

24c 
21c 
20c 
18tfc 


BAY. 

There  were  fair  receipts  the  past  week 
but  mostly  low  grades,  which  were  Tard 
to  move.  Choice  was  scarce  and  in  good 
demand  at  steady  prices.  The  dairy  peo- 
ple were  the  best  buyers,  mainly  of  al- 
ri    ?'    ?orse  hav  stl11  muc»  neglected 

Barley  hay.  per  ton.    $*4  ootoOT  nn 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   26  00ffl2Sm 

ura!J"'  rr\hera-  p"  ton:.:::  SIloo 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   22  00ft2tnn 

Straw,  per  ton   ! ! ! ! !.  tw|?0.^ 

COTTON. 

■  A  bullish  ginning  report  caused  shorts 
to  cover  outstanding  snort  contracts  and 
m»™  r<»?  »"ore  disposition  to  support  he 
market  than  for  several  weeks.  The  cur 
rent  week  opened  Monday  in  New  York 
with  a  firmer  feeling,  caused  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Committee  on^Cot- 

sening  <8t Sn?"?i?  '  had.  ',rol>i"'ted  8ho°rt 
seiung  But  the  early  advance  caused 
many  to  realize,  and  by  the  close  the 
^nHly*Kadv?noe  nad  bee"  about  all  list 
and  the  close  was  much  the  same  as  on 
Saturday.    In  New  York  December  close. 


Is  This  Your  Experience,  Too? 

"I  hope  you  will  never  make  a  reduction  in  price  which  would  cause  a 
lowering  of  your  standard,"  writes  Mr.  Harry  E.  Watson  of  Modesto,  in 
renewing  his  subscription.  "I  would  rather  pay  you  $3  for  one  year  and 
keep  the  present  high  standard  than  to  have  it  forced  to  the  level  of  many 
of  the  so-called  farm  papers. 

"The  value  of  a  farm  paper  to  us  is  the  extent  to  which  we  can  depend 
on  its  reports.  The  daily  press  is  of  little  value,  but  the  effort  you  are  ' 
putting  forth  is  appreciated  even  in  places  you  never  heard  of. 

"The  widespread  effort  of  farmers  to  organize  for  their  common  good, 
with  its  wonderful  effect  in  every  direction,  makes  a  paper  Vike  the  Rural 
Press,  that  is  willing  to  help  without  being  subsidized,  of  inestimable 
value  to  those  who  are  really  trying  to  progress.  Our  Government  found 
much  difficulty  in  contending  with  German  propaganda,  even  when 
unlimited  authority  was  given  to  put  it  down.  But  we  poor  farmers  have 
to  fight  the  propaganda  of  the  various  combinations  with  only  such  help 
as  come*  our  way  from  willing  workers,  and  we  are  always  sure  of  finding 
the  Rural  Press  back  of  us." 

Yes,  good  friend  Watson,  you  can  always  depend  upon  the  Rural  Press 
to  stand  solidly  back  of  the  farmers,  championing  their  interests,  fighting 
their  battles  and  helping  them  solve  their  problems.  And  you  can  rest 
assured  that  our  standard  will  never  be  lowered.  No  matter  what  the 
subscription  price  may  be,  the  Rural  Press  will  always  be  a  quality  paper 
through  and  through. 


at  27.75c  and  January  at  26.55c.  In  New 
Orleans  Uecember  closed  at  27.30c  and 
January  at  26.20c. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Angeles,  December  9,  1918 
1  he  orange  market,  for  several  reasons, 
bus  been  draggy  and  fluctuating  for  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  one  of  the  factors 
contributing  to  this  untoward  situation 
lias  been  the  overeagerness  of  some  grow- 
ers to  crowd  the  market  with  fruit  either 
immature  or  immature  in  appearance. 
The  bad  effect  of  these  undesirable  ship- 
ments has  been  to  lower  the  general 
average  of  prices  obtained.  However,  on 
Ja  wi10ip'  ,fhe  market  is  on  a  firm  basis 
and  there  s  no  cause  for  discouragement. 
<  entral  California  still  leads  in  the  ship- 
ments, with  1327  cars  to  date.  Southern 
California  is  still  backward,  with  a  rec- 
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ord  of  only  208  cars,  as  against 
for  the  corresponding  term  last  year. 
Central  California  shipments  there  is  a 
wide  spread  of  prices,  owing  to  the  pre- 
ponderance for  undesirably  large  sizes, 
the  prices  ranging  from  $2  to  $5.50  f.  o. 
b. ;  Southern  California,  S4.50  to  $5.  Flor- 
ida oranges  appear  not  to  be  entirely 
satisfying  to  t he  Eastern  trade  and  are 
quoted  at  ?3  to  $4.45  for  the  best  down 
to  $1.70  for  wasty  stock. 

Lemons  are  in  good  supply  and  of  good 
quality,  but  are  lower  in  sympathy  with 
oranges.  They  range  from  $2  to  $4.50  a 
box  in  the  Kast  and  from  $2.50  to  $5  on 
the  Coast. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  December  11,  1918. 
CATTLE— There  is  little  change  in  the 
local  cattle  market  from  last  week,  ex- 
cept that  it  has  recovered  from  the  cus- 
tomary stagnancy  of  Thanksgiving  sea- 
son. There  is  spirited  rivalry  for  the  few 
lots  of  fat  steers  of  about  950  pounds 
up  that  are  offered.  Thirteen  dollars  per 
cwt.,  however,  is  about  the  top  figure  in 
this  market.  1  . 

Grass  Steers — 

No.  1,  weighing  I000(ff1200  lbs.  .12%@13c 

do,  weighing  J200(rf<1400  lbs  ]2@12'4c 

do.  second  quality  ll@ll%c 

do.   thin   9V4@10c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.   1   9<S!9MiC 

do,  second  quality  8@8%c 

do,  common  to  thin  6@6»_c 

Bulls  and  stags — 
(l°0(i  6@6>/jC 

Cages'- .....4Vi@5M,c 

Lightweight    ll_c 

stT^ S  W  •  •  •  V ', 10%@10%c 
hilUifc.p — The  sheep  market  is  easy,  as 
the  equation  between  the  light  demand 
and  the  light  supply  is  ensilv  maintained, 
t.ood  prices  rule,  and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  a  decline. 
Lambs — 

Yearling   12(fi)12^c 

*i"'k   14@14_,c 

Sheep — 

Wethers   HVo@12c 

K,res   9@9V4e 

HOGS — Hogs  continue  to  arrive  in  plen- 
tiful supply  and  in  good  average  condi- 
tion. The  Western  Meat  Co.  was  out  of' 
the  market  for  a  few  days,  but  is  buying 
as  usual  again,  the  labor  situation  hav- 
ing much  improved.  Indeed,  Tuesday  of 
this  week  scored  a  record  kill,  1226 
bead  going  under  the  block.  Prices  un-. 
changed. 

Hard,  grain-fed.  100@150   16o 

do,  do.   150(^300   16]/>c 


do,  do,  300@400  15%c 


Los  Angeles,  December  10,  1918. 

CATTLE — The  tone  of  the  market  the 
past  week  was  a  little  firmer,  though 
prices  show  no  quotable  change.  There 
continues  a  scarcity  of  choice  fed  steers. 
Owners  of  thin  cattle  nre  a  little  more 
independent  since  the  rains  and  the  mar- 
ket for  them  may  be  said  to  be  firmer. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs  $9.00@12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   H.OOfry  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers....   7.00®  7.60 

Canners,  per  cwt   5.5U(&(  6.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.fi()@10.00 

HOGS — A  steady  and  rather  firm  mar- 
ket was  had  the  past  week.  The  offerings 
were  only  fair;  quality  good..  This,  with 
firm  markets  East,  encouraged  buying 
and  the  market  was  fairly  active  at  last 
week's  prices. 

Heavy,  averaging   275(Ti  350-lbs— $14.00@15.00 

Mixed,  225@275  lbs..;   15.00@16.00 

Light,  175@225  lbs..   16.00@16.50 

Hough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40 
lbs.  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — The  market  the  past  week  was 
much  the  same  as  the  week  before.  Not 
many  really  fat  sheep  and  lambs  are  to 
be  had.  What  were  offered  found  ready 
sale  at  last  week's  «prices. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Prime  wethers   $9.00<fJ>10.00 

Prime  ewes    8:50(8)  9.50 

Yearlings    9.50@10.50 

Lambs   15.00@16.00 

Portland,  December  10,  1918. 
CATTLE — Strong ;  receipts,  148.  Steers, 
prime,  $11. 50ft'  12.00;  good  to  choice,  $10  50 
11.50;  msdium  to  good,  $9.50@10.50;  fair 
to  medium,  $8.00(ff 9.00 ;  common  to  fair. 
$5.50@7.50;  cows  and  heifers,  choice,  $7.75 
@8.00;  medium  to  good,  $6.O0£)7.O0;  fair 
to  medium,  $.r>.00fff  (i.0<l ;  canners,  $3.00W 
4.00;  bulls,  $5.O0(S)7.0O;  calves,  $9.00@12.00; 
stockers  and  feeders,  $6.0009.00. 


Classified  A  dvertisements 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


•  FOR  BALE — Five-gang  Moline  orchard  disk 
plow,  suitable  for  tractor.  Bargain.  J.  C. 
Miller,   Moraga,  Cal. 

REMANUFACTl'RKD  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
JMHUJl  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — 300  gal.  Simplex  churn,  Hercu- 
les  gas  engine,  100  gal.  twin  vat,  300  gal. 
Wizard  pasteurizer,  150  gal.  Jensen  pasteur- 
izer. 300  gal.  vat.  and  4  H.-P.  boiler,  all  in 
good  condition.  F.  H.  Daniels,  1420  Park  St.. 
Alameda.  *  

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco  

ALL  SIZES  OP  PIPE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pips  Works,  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE— No.  18  Holt  tractor,  Moline 
4-disK  plow,  8-ft.  double-disk  harrow.  10-ft. 
orchard  drag.  Terms  reasonable.  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Euans.  Gllroy.  Cal.  , 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building.  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years.  

TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
send  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store.  106  Clay  street.  San 
Francisco.  1 

FOR  SALE — 2-3  bottom  12-inch  Little 
Genius  P.  &  O.  Tractor  plow:  plowed  150 
acres.  Good  as  new;  8150  cash.  W.  E. 
Barker.  Fortuna.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — No.  15  De  Laval  Cream  Separa- 
tor, first-class  condition,  run  short  time.  Fifty 
dollars  crated  f.  o.  b.  F.  W.  Ellerby,  B  Box 
97.  Modesto,  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  LEASE — SUMMER  SHEEP  RANGE — 
Solid  tract  of  approximately  50.000  acres 
logged-off  lands,  Butte  and  Tehama  counties, 
California,  for  term  of  years  beginning  with 
season  of  1019.  Accessible  and  well  watered. 
Estimated  capacity  based  on  previous  use, 
14.000  head.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Diamond  Match  Company,  Grazing  Dept.. 
Chico.  California.   

FOR  SALE  IN*PLACEB  CO.— 20  acres,  part 
in  young  bearing  fruit,  peach,  pear,  apple, 
plum,  and  grapes.  House,  4  rooms  and  cellar. 
Barn,  outhouses.  Plenty  water  for  irrigating. 
Price  S2000,  part  down,  rest  on  easy  terms. 
Box  1310,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANT  TO  LEASE,  small  improved  ranch 
near  San  Francisco,  with  option  to  buv.  State 
terms.  Soil  and  water  first  consideration, 
building  second.  Box  1300.  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  

FOR  SALE  IN  SUTTER  COUNTY — 20  acres 
Thompson's  Seedless  grape  vineyard,  0  years 
old,  4  miles  from  Yuba  City.  Electric  railroad 
station,  school  and  store.  1  mile.  Jap  camp 
and  well  on  property.  Price  $5000. '  Address 
Box_586,  Marysville.  

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — 40  or  SO  acres 
Would  trade  for  registered  Shorthorn  cattle. 
Address :  J.  S.  Fry,  Chowchilla.  Cal.  

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  good 
farm  for  sale;  -date  eash  price,  full  descrip- 
tion.   D.  F.  Unah,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


FOR  SALE — five-gang  JMoons  orchard  oisk. 
plow,  suitable  for  tractor.  Bargain.  J.  C. 
Miller.  Moraga.  Cal.  [ 

SEEDS  AM)  PLANTS. 


ATTENTION — In  order  to  introduce  our 
Sweet  Spanish  Onions,  we  will  sell  a  "  w 
pounds  ol  seed  in  small  packages.  The  onion 
from  this  seed  is  mild  and  sweet  and  has  no 
equal.  Packages  30c.  Seed  guaranteed. 
Osiers  fllleo  as  they  come  in.  Plant  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February.  Kirkpatrick- 
riiompson.  Sweet  Spanish  Onion  Industry  oi 
California,  607  Eighth  »St„  Riverside,  Cal 

lit  DIM  l>  A  VOCADOS — Fuerte.  Sharpies. 
Lyon,  Dickinson,  Blakcman  Puebla,  Spinks. 
Talt  Linda.  Key,  Queen,  Knight,  and  others 
A  fine  stock  of  field-grown  trees.  82.50  for 
one.  $'!.()<)  each  by  the  J  00.  25c  per  tree  for 
packing.  Newbery-Suerloek,  2202  East  Colo- 
rado St.i  Pasadena. 


SUDAN   GRASS   SEED   WANTED — We  arr 

in  the  market  lor  Sudan  Grass  seed  that  is 
free  of  Johnson  Grass.  Morning  Glory,  and 
other  noxious  weeds.  Send  samples  and  state 
quantities  of  seed  you  have  to  sell.  Bom- 
bcrger  Seed  Co  .  Desk  B.  Modesto.  Cal. 


TO  THE  TRADE — Buy  almond  trees  from 
an  almond  specialist.  100.000  almond  trees 
on  bitter  almond  roots,  standard  varieties. 
Car  load  lots  solicited.  Write  for  prices.  W. 
T.  Hohenshell,  Le  Grand  Nurseries,  Le  Grand, 
Cal.  |  

BERRY     PLANTS  —  Burbank  Phenomenal 
berry.     Blackberry,     Loganberry.,  Raspberry 
Strawberry,  Currants,  and  Gooseberry.  Ready 
now.    M.  J.  Monitz.  Berry  Specialist,  Sebasto- 
pol.  Cal.  

TREES — Barrett  Pears  on  Japan  root.  Fine 
trees  with  excellent  root  system.  Write  for 
prices  -  White  Ranch  Nurseries.  H.  J.  Carse, 
Mgr..  Peardale.  Nevada  Co.,  Cal.  

A  FEW  SACKS  Honey  Sorghum  seed.  Great- 
est quantity,  best  quality  silage  ever  grown — 
20  cents.   Imperial  Seed  House.  El  Centre,  Cal. 

TREES,   TREES.  TREES. 

No  war  prices. 
Cash- Nurseries,  Sebastopol.  Cal.  ' 
BEET  SEED — Golden  Tankard   for  sale — 
36a  in  small  lots:  10  lbs.  or  more,  30c.    C.  E. 
Leek',  Hopland,  Cal. 

BARGAINS  in'Bartlctt  pear.- Address  L.J. 
Eachus.  Lakoport,  Lake  county.  Cal.,  Oak 
Mound  Nursery. 


PAYNE 

Order  now. 


WALNUT    GRAFTING  WOOD- 

W .  H.  Ward.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal. 


WANTKD. 


WANTED — Position  as  dairy  foreman: 
familiar  with  efficient  and  modern  methods, 
productive  feeding,  testing  milk  and  sani- 
tation.    Box.  1200.  Pacific  'Rural  Press. 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 

(Continued  from  page  651.) 

Count  Francis  Forzano  expects  to 
harvest  a  250-ton  crop  of  olives 
from  112  acres  this  year,  which  only 
produced  fifty  tons  last  year.  This 
place  is  five  miles  east  of  Roseville. 

Apple  values  are  well  maintained 
throughout  the  various  marketing 
points,  strong  prices  ruling.  Quality 
creates  demand  and  an  equable  clean 
pack  creates  confidence,  provided  it 
is  standardized. 

The  large  orange  groves  of  the 
Whitney  Estate  at  Rocklin  and  Pen- 
ryn  are  now  sending  out  about  a 
carload  of  oranges  a  day  and  the 
groves  in  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln  are 
alsjo  shipping  out  fruit. 

B.  G.  Rooke  of  Lindsay  reports  the 
sale  of  a  carload  of  Navel  oranges  to 
the  T.  H.  Peppers  Company  of  Kan- 
sas city  for  $3,722.  The  car  con- 
tained 860  boxes  of  oranges  and 
were  grown,  on  the  Phil  Baer  tract. 

Orchard  and  vineyard  men  of  Sut- 
ter county  at  a  recent  meeting  de- 
cided to  fix  the  labor  scale  to  be 
paid  during  the  coming  season  at 
30  cents  per  hour.  It  is  hoped  that 
by  mutual  agreement  the  price  can 
be  maintained. 

"C"  grade  raisins  are  turning  out 
much  better  than  was  expected  and 
the  grower  may  expect  something 
better  than  the  3%  cent  price  for- 
merly named,  according  to  F.  A. 
Seymour  of  the  California  Associate- 
Raisin  Company. 

George  A.  Lamiman,  who  has  been 
horticultural  commissioner  of  Shasta 
county  for  the  last  eight  years,  has 
resigned.  He  will  still  be  identi- 
fied with  active  orchard  work  how- 
ever, and  promises  his  co-operation 
whenever  called  upon. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Tremeureux,  who  has  a 
show  orchard  of  sixty  acres  of  cher- 
ries, apricots,  plums  and  peaches  on 
Dry  creek,  six  miles  west  of  Rose- 
ville, is  installing  an  irrigation 
plant  to  furnish  water  for  the  or- 
chard from  a  300-foot  well. 

A  mass  meeting  of  wine-grape 
growers  is  to  be  held  in  the  assem- 
bly hall  of  the  Phelan  building  in 
San  Francisco,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, December  14,  when  a  number 
of  problems  vital  to  the  viticultural 
industry  will  be  discussed. 

Olives  Yfrom  the  orchards  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Auburn  are  being 
bought  up  .by  an  Eastern  firm  and 
shipped  to  Corning,  Tehama  county, 
for  processing.  The  price  paid  is 
$150  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Auburn,  in  lugs 
furnished  by  the  company. 

Some  damage  has  been  suffered  in 
the  olives  of  Oroville,  Butte  county, 
from  two  frosty  nights  though  a 
large  proportion  of  the  fruit  has  al- 
ready been  harvested.  However,  all 
the  fruit  can  be  used  in  the  Greek 
olive  and  oil  plants. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Kel- 
logg of  Santa  Barbara  county,  says 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  walnuts 
grown  in  California  are  descended 
from  the  Santa  Barbara  soft  shell 
type,  which  originated  from  an  ac- 
cidental cross  between  the  hard 
shell  and  the  paper-shell  imported 
from  France  and  introduced  into 
this  State  by  the  Mission  fathers 
134  years  ago. 


1 V  AAA  ^ea(*  Pressed 

Z5,000  Turkeys 

To  Supply  Our 
Christmas  Trade 

In  San  Francisco  and  surrounding  towns  there  are 
fully  one  million  people  that  we  have  to  help  to 
supply  with 

TURKEYS  for  CHRISTMAS 

Wo  sold  dressed  turkeys  during  Thanksgiving  week  as  high  as  48  cents  per  pound  and 
we  hope  to  sell  all  the  fancy  stock  we  receive  for  Christmas  at  the  same  price. 

Ship  your  turkeys  and  chickens  by  express  to  us  if  you  want  immediate  cash  returns 
and  full  weights  and  the  highest  possible  market  prices. 

Take  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.'s  tags  and  write  our  name  upon  them.  Don't  fail  to  mark 
and  consign  your  shipments  direct  to  the  old  reliable  firm  of  the 

Poultrymen's  Union 

General  Commission  Merchants 

209=211  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

'We  strive  to  please  our  shipper^," 


Established  1890 

Our  motto  is 
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Still  Better  Tillage  Tools 

Deer  ing — McCormick 
"LI  AVE  you  seen  the  New  Third  Lever  on 
*  a  Deering  or  McCormick  Three-Lever 
Disk  Harrow?  It  is  a  depth  regulator.  With  it  you 
raise  and  lower  the  inner  ends  of  the  disk  gangs  to 
meet  all  field  conditions.  You  do  this  quickly  and  easily  with- 
out in  any  degree  destroying  the  rigidity  of  the  gangs,  for 
which  International  Harvester  disks  have  always  been  famous. 

Have  you  seen  the  New  and  Exclusive  Attachment  of  the 
Tandem?  This  is  another  feature  we  are  proud  of.  The 
connecting  braces  tie  to  both  leading  gangs,  extending  from 
the  tandem  in  such  a  way  that  the  gangs  must  cut  the  ridges 
left  by  the  leading  gangs.  In  turning  corners,  the  sliding 
connecting  braces  allow  natural  flexibility  and  following  of 
the  tandem  without  crowding  sidewise. 

International  Harvester  disk  harrows  have  done  top-notch 
good  work  for  many  years.  They  have  built-in  weight  boxes, 
adjustable  f  orecarriage,  4-wear  wood  bushings,  tall  hard  oilers, 
etc.,  etc.   This  year  they  are  simply  unbeatable. 

When  you  want  seed  beds  that  are  right,  be  sure  your  tools 
—  disk  harrows,  peg  and  tfpring-tooth  harrows,  cultivators, 
etc.  —  are  Deering  or  McCormick.    Write  us. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(UcorporaUd) 


Billings,  Mont.         Crawford,  Neb.         Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mont.  , 
Loa  Anitelea,  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
■  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane.  Wash. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 

"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  ns  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS, Inc. 


LOS  ANQELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


VISALIA 


"A  dip  in  time 
saved  mine" 


Harness  rots  because  the  natural  oils 
of  the  leather  fiber  dry  out,  and  dust, 
sweat  and  moisture  get  in  and  cause 
rot.  Eureka  Harness  Oil  takes  the 
place  of  the  natural  oils  and  keeps 
rot  out — keeps  harness  strong,  flex- 
ible and  jet  black.  No  animal  oils  in 
"Eureka";  rats,  mice  and  other  ro- 
dents dislike  it  and  won't  gnaw  har- 
ness dressed  with 


EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 

MADE  BY  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY (CAll  forn  i  a) 


Bi£  MoneY  In  Siump  Land 


H.  C.  Hunzicktr.of  Fostrr,  lf'ath.,i 
pulling  a  H-inck  fir'stump  aitk\ 
;  dmp  lap  roots  out  of  hard  ground,  i 


This  man  made  Land 
Worih  an  aci*e 

Pulling  Big  stumps  4x  hand 

CLEAR  yowsstump  land  cheaply — no  digging,  do 
expense  for  teamb  or  powder.   Your  own  right 
arm  on  the  lever  of  the  "K"  Stump  Puller  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can  be  pulled  with  the  best  Inch 
steel  cable.   I  guarantee  It.   I  refer  you  to  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment officials.   I  give  highest  banking  references. 

^^P^  HAND  POWER. 

fyStumpPulI 

Ono  man  with  a  "K"  can  outpull  16  horses.  Works 
ky  leverage— same  principle  as  a  Jack.   100  lbe.  pull 
^  ^  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump. 

Made  of  best  steel— guaranteed  against  break- 
age.   Has  two  speeds — 60  ft.  per  minute  for 
\   hauling  In  cable  or  for  small  stumps — slow 
aPee<l  for  heavy  Pulls.    "Works  equally  well 
on  hillsides  or  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  go. 

Write  me  today  for  special  offer  and 
free  booklet  on  Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J:  Fitzpatrick 
Bon  12 
182  Fifth  St. 

San  Francisco, 
Calif. 


No  StumpToo  Bi&  For  The  0 
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DISC  PLOWS 

As  famous  for  service  and  durabil- 
ity as  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor— 
both  products  of  the  same  factory — 
both  the  result  of  long  experience 
and  a>  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
Pacific  Coast  farmers. 

Built  originally  for  use  behind  the 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor  to  make  a  com- 
plete plowing  outfit  without  an  equal, 
these  plows  can  be  depended  upon  to 
give,  superior  service  in  any  kind  or 
condition  of  soil,  with  minimum  draft 
and  maximum  ease  of  operation. 

Besides  being  built  heavier  and  stronger 
than  most  plows  offered  for  tractor  work, 
"Caterpillar '  Disc  Plows  possess  other  ex- 
clusive points  or  advantage  that  are  worthy 
of  your  investigation.  It  will  pay  you  to 
send,  today,  for  the  "Caterpillar  •  Disc  Plow 
catalog. 
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Raise  the  Calves  and  t  , event  a  Crisis 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten 


[HE  OLD  ENGLISH  PROVERB,  "If  you  would  enjoy  the  fruit, 
pluck  not  the  blossom,"  applies  to  dairying  as  well  as  to 
horticultural  pursuits.  Changed  to  a  more  fitting  expression, 
it  would  read,  "If  you  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  dairying, 
kill  not  the  heifer  calf." 
For  some  time  we  have  been  giving  facts  and  figures  to  show  that  pro- 
duction in  the  dairy  industry  is  not  keeping  pace  with  consumption,  but 
the  really  alarming  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  way  heifer  calves  have 
been  slaughtered.  Government  records  show  that  in  1917  the  number 
slaughtered  was  26%  per  cent  greater  than  in  1916,  and  fewer  calves 
were  saved  this  year  than  last.  These  figures  are  for  the  entire  United 
States,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  up  to  the  time  the  rains  came  in  Sep- 
tember the  percentage  of  calves  slaughtered  in  California  was  fully  as 
great  as,  or  perhaps  even  greater  than,  that  for  the  country  at  large. 

Furthermore,  probably  40,000 
dairy  cows  have  been  sent  to  the 
butcher  on  account  of  high 
prices  of  feed,  labor  and  beef, 
and  these  will  have  to  be  re- 
placed in  order  to  meet  the 
normally  increasing  demand  for 
dairy  products.  But  how  can  it 
be  done  if  the  heifer  calves  are 
not  saved?  The  dairy  industry 
is  one  that  cannot  be  suddenly 
increased,  because  it  requires 
two  years  to  raise  a  heifer  to 
producing  age  and  five  years  to 
bring  her  to  a  maximum  pro- 
duction. There  is  nothing  on 
earth  that  will  make  cows  in 
1920  and  1921  out  of  the  calves 
that  are  killed  this  year.  If  the 
calves  are  not  raised  now,  there 
will  not  be  enough  cows  later 
on,  and  as  we  have  fewer  foun- 
dation cows  in  the  State  now 
than  normally,  it  will  take  us 
all  the  longer  to  rebuild  the 
dairy  industry. 

There  can  be  no  question  that 
in  the  next  few  years  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  raise 
dairy  cattle  fast  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  demand,  and  to  prevent 
a  big  shortage  we  should  save 
every  promising  heifer  calf.  As 
one  authority  puts  it,  "No  dairy- 
man who  kills  a  heifer  calf  has 
looked  very  far  into  the  future. 
His  best  income  is  going  to  be 
derived  from  growing  heifers 
that  he  can  either  use  in  two 
years  from  now  or  turn  off  for 
cash." 

From  now  on  a  dairyman  will 
be  able  to  breed  better  cows 
than  he  can  buy.  Before  the 
September  rains  came  good  pro- 
ducers were  being  sold,  but 
since  then  the  farmers  have  been 
holding  onto  all  profitable  cows 
and  nearly  all  now  being  of- 
fered for  sale  are  boarders  or 
culls. 

Be  Particular  About  the  Sire. 
The  common  advice  is  to  keep 
the  heifers  from  heavy  produc- 
ing cows  only,  but  evidently  the 
ones  giving  such  advice  are  not 
"up"  on  the  principles  of  trans- 
mission in  breeding.  It  has  been 


Healthy,  well-bred  enlves  like  those  in  the  upper  picture*  noon  develop  into  high-producing, 
profitable  cows  like  those  in  the  lower  picture.     Prevent  a  cow  shortage  by  saving  every 

promising  heifer  calf. 


proved  that  a  heifer  calf  inherits  the  qualities  of  her  sire's  dam  more 
than  tbose  of  any  other  ancestor,  and  the  qualities  of  all  the  ancestors 
on  trie  sire's  side  more  than  of  those  on  the  dam's  side.  Consequently, 
the  surest  way  to  get  high  producing  heifers  is  not  to  merely  keep  the 
calves  from  the  best  cows,  but  to  have  a  purebred  bull  backed  by  a  long 
line  of  heavy  producing  ancestry,  and  then  keep  all  of  his  heifer  calves 
that  have  strong  constitutional  vigor  and  good  dairy  type.  I  would 
greatly  prefer  a  heifer  calf  out  of  just  a  fairly  good  cow,  but  by  a  well- 
bred  bull,  than  one  out  of  a  top-notch  cow  but  sired  by  only  an  ordinary 
bull.  This  statement  may  bring  forth  a  lot  of  opposition,  but  in  a  later 
article  I  shall  give  you  the  results  of  extensive  experiments  to  prove  that 
while  a  bull  calf  should  have  a  great  mother,  it  is  better  for  a  heifer 
calf  to  have  a  great  sire. 

But  there  are  a  great  many  factors  besides  breeding  that  have  an 

influence  upon  the  value  of  a 
heifer  as  a  producer.  Looks, 
form,  type  and  dairy  quality  are 
bred  into  her.  Size,  capacity 
and  ability  to  produce  large 
quantities  of  milk  are  also  de- 
termined partly  by  breeding,  but 
they  may  be  influenced  and  aug- 
mented by  proper  care  and  ju- 
dicious feeding. 

With  the  present  prices  for 
grain,  and  the  high  prices  paid 
for  rnilk  and  dairy  products,  the 
tendency  is  to  slight  the  calves, 
but  this  is  not  wise,  and  if  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  down  on  feed 
bills  it  is  better  to  do  it  by 
keeping  fewer  calves  and  feed- 
ing each  one  well.  One  heifer 
well  grown  will  make  more 
profit  for  her  owner  than  two 
ordinary  ones.  ^ 

Any  calf  worth  raising  at  all 
is  worth  raising  well.  Capac- 
ity—  the  ability  to  consume 
large  quantities  of  feed  and  con- 
vert them  into  milk — is  one  of 
^the  essentials  of  a  good  d^iiry 
cow,  and  in  order  to  develop 
this  characteristic  the  calf  must 
be  kept  growing  from  the  very 
beginning.  Careful  attention 
during  the  first  few  months 
often  means  the  difference  be- 
tween a  sickly,  undersized  ani- 
mal and  a  large,  well-developed 
one  when  it  enters  the  herd  as 
a  milking  cow.  A  stunted  calf 
will  never  recover  from  the 
handicap.  If  it  has  been  im- 
properly reared  it  will  not  make 
a  profitable  cow.  "As  the  twig 
is  bent,  so  the  tree  inclines." 

Care  of  the  New-Born  Calf. 
As  soon  as  the  calf  is  dropped 
its  mother  will,  under  normal 
conditions,  lick  it  dry.  If  she 
is  unable  to  do  this,  the  calf 
should  be  rubbed  with  burlap 
or  straw.  This  not  only  dries 
the  coat  but  also  tends  to  stim- 
ulate the  circulation,  which  is 
often  weak.  The  calf  should 
not  be  left  wet  for  any  length 
of  time  if  the  weather  is  cold, 
as  this  often  results  in  pneumo- 
nia and  death.  Be  sure  to  pro- 
(Continued  on  page  691.) 
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EDITORIALS 


OUR  GREATEST  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

AMERICA  will  sing  her  Christmas  carols  this 
year  amid  the  ruins  of  effete  European  mon- 
archies. Ever  since  the  Revolution  our  his- 
torians, poet£  and  orators  have  heralded  the 
crumblings  of  thrones  and  the  uprising  of  govern- 
ments by  and  for  the  people  unstratified  by  castes 
and  classes  and  the  world-spread  of  civilization 
Unfolding  equal  opportunity  for  all  to  pursue  life, 
liberty  and  happiness,  according  to  their  several 
endowments  of  speed,  capacity  and  energy,  to 
•whatever  achievements  they  might  attain  without 
encroachments  upon  the  opportunities  of  their 
fellowmen  For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  our 
declaration  of  such  principles  has  sounded  in  the 
ears  of  the  world,  and  for  five  generations  mankind 
has  been  watching  to  see  if  these  principles  could 
really  be  the  foundation  upon  which  a  great  and 
-  enduring  nation  could  be  builded.  Long  ago  the 
world  credited  Americans  with  wonderful  attain- 
ments, but  they  conceded  to  us  no  higher  attribute 
than  sagacity  in  seeing  and  seizing  great  natural 
resources  and  acuteness  and  enterprise  in  trading 
upon  their  development.  The  world  doubted 
if  we  had  a  national  soul.  The  European  im- 
perialists scorned  us  as  possessing  no  soul  for 
kultur.  which  aimed  at  world-dominion.  The 
European  proletariat  believed  that,  in  spite  of  our 
professions,  we  had  no  soul  for  the  rights  of 
common  men — that  our  only  thought  of  a  poor 
man  was  to  get  his  last  dollar.  Both  potentate 
and  proletariat  found  confirmation  of  their  judg- 
ments of  us 'in  our  national  policy  dictated  by 
inappre<  iation  of  the  menace  to  our  boasted  prin- 
ciples which  the  outrage  of  1914  neally  involved. 
They  were  hardly  more  blind  to  the  existence  of 
the  American  soul  than  we  ourselves  were  deaf 
to  its  outcry  that  the  time  had  come  to  discharge 
its  duty  for  mankind!  It  becomes  the  American 
to  thank  God  most  earnestly  and  penitently  at  the 
coming  Christmas  that  the  United  States  saw 
clearly  in  the  year  1917.  the  lesson  of  the  year 
and  sprang  to  its  stroke  for  world-salvation  and 
thus  brought  victory  to  those  who  had  fought 
almost  to  hopelessness  to  shield  us  from  perdition 
while  we  slumbered  and  slept.  It  is  a  matter  for 
profound  thanksgiving  that  we  were  not  permitted 
to  awaken  too  late.  It  is  surely  not  for  us  to 
boast  of  what  we  have  done:  let  us  rather  give 
thanks  that  we  did  not  fail  to  do  anything.  This 
is  our  greatest  Christmas  gift! 

.* 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  CHRISTMAS  DINNER. 

ALL  THE  wirelesses  and  the  cables  have  been 
busy  for  several  days  with  accounts  of  the 
welcome  accorded  to  President  Wilson  by 
the  people  of  Prance  and  representatives  of  other 
nations  assembled  in  Paris  to  express  their  satis- 
faction over  his  coming  in  his  own  person  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  people  who  have  given 
him  the  highest  honors  they  have  to  bestow  and 
who  rejoice  in  the  quality  and  devotion  of  his 
leadership.  The  spirit  and  methods  of  the  allies' 
greetings  to  America  have  been  most  profoundly 
satisfactory  and  President  Wilson  has  accepted 
them  with  proper  national  pride  and  individual 


humility.  His  presence  in  Europe  at  the  peace- 
making gives  American  participation  a  dramatic 
concreteness,  deflnitude  and  significance  which 
could  hardly  have  been  attained  in  any  other  way, 
for  humanity's  deepest  feelings  are  still  reached 
by  seeing  and  shouting,  and  we  find  ou^  own  emo- 
tions stirred  by  the  fact  that  Europe  sees  and 
shouts  for  our  representative.  The  effect  will  be 
wholesome  in  many  ways. 

But  the  greatest  thing  thus  far  about  President 
Wilson's  presence  in  Europe  is  that  which  is 
rumored  as  possible  as  we  write  on  Tuesday.  It 
is  that  our  chief  magistrate  will  turn  away  from 
princes  and  premiers,  marshals  and  generals,  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  will  dine  With  the  rank  and 
file  of  American  soldiery,  unattended  and  inform- 
ally. We  hope  this  will  be  found  practicable,  for 
it  will  be  the  most  significant  American  thing 
that  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  eyes  of  those  wbt 
are  trying  to  learn  democracy.  For  the  relation 
of  Americans  to  those  whom  we  choose  to  serve 
us  in  the  highest  stations  which  we  ourselves 
create  is  not  betokened  by  genuflection  nor  by 
other  act  of  formal  worship,  but  by  outspoken  cor- 
diality manifested  on  the  plane  of  equality  between 
man  and  man  in  the  giving  and  receiving  of  honor 
and  good  will.  Therefore,  we  hope  that  President 
Wilson  will  partake  of  Christmas  cheer  in  as  large 
a  company  of  the  citizen  soldiery  of  the  United 
States  as  can  be  conveniently  assembled.  And  we 
wish  that  not  alone  that  he  and  they  can  enjoy 
their  cheer  together  in  good  American  cordiality 
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and  equality,  for  they  are  sure  to  do  that  if  they 
get  together  at  all,  but  because  such  an  event 
transpiring  in  their  midst  will  give  European 
people  a  more  concrete  and  realizable  idea  of  the 
American  equality  of  conduct  and  converse  than 
they  could  possibly  get  in  any  other  way  and  will 
demonstrate  to  them  that  the  true  American  way 
is  not  by  "divine  right"  of  overlordship  nor  by 
the  devil's  right  of  Bolshevism,  but  by  mutual 
honor  and  cordial  support  to  those  of  themselves 
whom  they  themselves  select  to  maintain  good 
order  and  personal  liberty  for  tho^e  who  respect 
the  laws  which  they  themselves  constitutionally 
enact  and  to  which  they  require  obedience. 

J0  JK 
WILL  IT  BE  AT  COBLENZ? 
T  IS  thought  that  the  President  may  have  to 
go  to  the  Rhine  to  dine  with  the  American 
soldiery  actually  at  their  appointed  tasks  and 
that  at  Coblenz  such  a  notable  event  may  trans- 
pire. Here,  then,  at  Coblenz  it  may  most  appro- 
priately be,  for  here  the  Rhine  ceases  its  tortuous 
journey  through  mountains  crowned  with  castles 
of  ancient  Teutonic  regime  and,  taking  the  waters 
of  the  Moselle,  speeds  across  the  flat  country  to- 
ward the  borders  of  Holland  far  away.  It  is  at 
Coblenz  that  there  arises  a  colpssal  equestrian 
statue  of  the  first  emperor  of  united  Germany, 
whom  Bismarck  by  cruel  ctfesign  of  treachery  and 
war  installed  as  ruler  over  an  unwilling  people, 
of  whose  conquest  the  statue  is  a  monument  and 
a  menace  against  possible  insubordination.  It  is 
a  foolish  thing  to  erect  monuments  to  commem- 
orate acts  of  injustice,  for  they  cannot  stand.  In 
due  time  righteousness  prevails  and  such  monu- 
ments are  dishonored  if  not  cast  down.    Thus  it 
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must  be  with  the  great  bronze  horseman  of  Cob- 
lenz. He  was  a  better  man  perhaps  than  his 
tricky  ministers  made  him  and  better  than  his 
offspring,  but  the  world  hates  the  treacherous 
diplomacy  by  which  the  German  empire  was 
thrown  together  and  the  German  states  are  them- 
selves repudiating  the  unholy  birth  of  their  alli- 
ance. There  are  other  monuments  of  autocracy  in 
the  Rhine  region  which  are  now  sadly  anachro- 
nistic: German  eagles  screaming  defiance  at  the 
French  whose  land  had  been  sequestered  but  for- 
tunately not  conquered,  and  a  lot  more  junk  set 
up  by  autocratic  artificers  to  commemorate  vic- 
tories of  cruelty  and  aggression — things  which 
made  us  shudder  as  we  beheld  them,  even  before 
their  full  significance  was  revealed  by  the  abom- 
ination of  1914.  In  such  an  environment  perhaps 
President  Wilson  will  eat  his  Christmas  dinner 
with  the  American  doughboys,  who  have  already 
earned  the  world's  homage  as  heroic  veterans.  In 
no  place  perhaps  could  the  President  and  the  com- 
mon soldiers  of  the  United  States  so  well  measure 
their  equal  height  and  depth  against  each  other 
as  they  sing  and  shout  together  their  joy  to 
remember  the  new  birth  of  God  in  man  which  can 
make  all  men  free. 

i*         »*  v< 

CALIFORNIA'S  OUTLOOK  GOOD. 

CALIFORNIA  approaches  the  Christmas  season 
with  much  joy  in  the  things  which  make  all 
Americans  ready  for  a  Merry  Christmas  and 
a  Happy  New  Year.  None  will  forget  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  that  such  joy  may  endure 
in  the  world.  To  them  most  profound  honor  amd 
gratitude  flow  unbidden  from  all  patriotic  hearts. 
None  will  forget  those  who  have  been  called 
humanly  to  mourn.  To  them  most  profound  sym- 
pathy and  all  the  satisfaction  which  can  come 
from  consciousness  of  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  But  it  is  right  for  the  State  to  rejoice  in 
the  public  good  which  has  been  saved  and  perpetu- 
ated for  coming  generations.  It  is  right,  also,  for 
us  who  still  linger  and  have  strength  to  put  forth 
honorable  effort  to  rejoice  that  our  beloved  com- 
monwealth is  vouchsafed  the  outlook  of  a  good 
year  in  1919.  The  rainy  season  seems  to  be  taking 
its  course  toward  fullness  of  production.  Restric- 
tions upon  industry  born  of  war  needs  s/re  melt- 
ing away.  Problems  involving  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties remain,  but  they  always  meet  productive 
effort  and  must  be  faced  with  resolution  to  take 
reasonable  risks,  which  farming  people  have  been 
born  and  bred  to  do  ever  since  Adam  lifted  his 
mattock  valiantly  against  a  thistle.  All  authori- 
ties agree  that  there  is  no  danger  of  too  much 
good  food  and  that  the  value  of  it  will  as  a  rule 
be  good  also.  That  is  about  all  the  assurance  the 
farmer  ever  had  or  can  have  in  his  undertakings. 
It  is  up  to  each  farmer  to  arrive  at  the  best 
judgment  he  can  of  what  his  land  can  best  do  and 
what  the  market  will  pay  best  for.  of  things 
within  his  conditions  and  adaptations.  It  is  time 
now  that  such  judgment  should  be  earnestly 
sought  and  freely  exercised.  Framing  programs 
of  production  may  have  been  a  war  need,  but  there 
is  no  excuse  for  further  governmental  indulgence 
in  it.  What  farming  needs  is  more  facts  and  less 
advice.  The  American  farmer,  left  to  the  exercise 
of  his  own  judgment  of  facts,  can  see  farther 
around  a  crop  than  any  of  the  patriotic  people 
who  seem  to  feel  called  upon  to  minister  to  farm- 
ing without  knowledge  of  it.  If  California  farm- 
ers are  thrown  back  now  upon  their  own  Judgment 
and  freed  from  schedules  the  outcome  will  be 
safer  and  saner.  Fortunately  California  is  a  land 
of  wide  diversity  of  products  and  of  wide  adapta- 
tions, and  if  these  are  used  in  accordance  with 
the  diversity  of  facts  and  foresights  of  individual 
producers  there  will  be  a  better  fit  to  current 
needs  than  a  whole  bureau-full  of  programs  can 
ordain.  No  man  nor  set  of  men  should  undertake 
to  program  products  without  being  equipped  to 
contract  for  them.  As  the  latter  is  impossible,  the 
former  should  be  abandoned.  As  we  believe  this 
will  be  done,  we  feel  much  satisfaction  in  the 
concensus  of  the  prophets  that  produce  values  will 
be  good  because  we  also  believe  that  producers, 
left  to  themselves  to  calculate  what  they  can 
profitably  undertake  in  view  of  excessive  cost  of 
labor  and  supplies  required,  will  come  nearer  to 
having  something  left  for  themselves  at  the  end 
of  a  crop  than  they  can  have  by  following  horta- 
tory programs.    Our  confidence  in  the  outlook  lies 
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not  only  in  the  prospect  of  a  year  of  good  nat- 
ural conditions  but  in  the  fact  that  farmers  will 
follow  their  own  judgments  in  turning  such  con- 
ditions to  economic  account. 

■Jt 

CALIFORNIA  COMMUNITY  COUNCILS  ? 

WE  HAVE  received  the  following  communica- 
tion, to  which  we  desire  to  give  careful 
attention  and  courteous  treatment: 
.  Peace  has  brought  both  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties. To  meet  fully  the  situation  the  State  Council 
of  Defense,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  President 
Wilson  and  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and 
through  the  County  Divisions,  is  preparing  to 
organize  in  every  section  of  the  State  a  community 
council.  These  councils  will  be  formed  not  only 
with  the  idea  of  service  during  the  readjustment 
period,  but  also  with  the  intention  that  they  will 
live  and  function  to  the  betterment  of  their  respec- 
tive communities  during  the  time  of  prosperity 
now  apparently  assured. 

These  community  councils  will  be  thoroughly 
democratic;  their  membership  will  be  extended  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child,  and  they  will  be 
organized  along  the  broadest  possible  lines.  They 
will  include  all  the  advantages  of  community 
centers  and  farm  bureaus,  giving  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity for  community  expression  and  initiative. 

Among  vthe  immediate  problems  that  will  fall 
to  these  community  councils  will  be  local  assist- 
ance in  bringing  about  normal  demobolization  of 
soldiers,  sailors  and  war  workers  to  the  end  that 
they  may  most  wisely  be  reabsorbed  into  peace- 
time pursuits.         ,  x 

If  the  foregoing  appeal  was  simply  to  secure 
community  co-operation  in  finding  jobs  for  return- 
ing soldiers  and  sailors,  we  would  be  enthusiastic- 
ally in  favor  of  it  and  would  exhort  all  local 
churches,  women's  clubs,  farm  bureaus,  and  all 
other  farmers'  organizations  to  co-operate  in  such 
an  effort  and  to  show  gratitude  to  all  returning 
heroes  by  assuring  them  a  comfortable  livelihood 
through  work  acceptable  to  them.  This  is  a  thing 
which  all  patriotic  people  should  try  to  do,  and 
they  can  surely  do  it  better  by  community  co- 
operation. As  to  "normal  demobilization"  and  the 
rest  of  it,  it  looks  to  us  too  much  like  a  recrud- 
escence of  the  old  trouble  we  had  with  those  who 


were  advocating  "infiltration"  of  the  veterans  and 
keeping  them  marking  time  in  the  mud  at  Govern- 
ment expense  so  that  wages  of  those  who  valiantly 
staid  at  home  should  not  be  endangered  or  reduced 
by  competition.  The  whole  idea  is  so  abhorrent 
to  us  that  we  cannot  speak  respectfully  of  it.  As 
we  have  said  before,  there  may  be  danger  of  un- 
employment in  cities  and  those  who  function  in 
cities  in  various  ways  should  be  alert  to  avert  it. 
Tfiat  is  a  thing  which  we  do  not  understand  and 
of  which  we  have  nothing  to  say.  But  we  do 
know  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  to  under- 
take to  keep  rural  youth  away  from  their  homes 
and  the  work  which  is  suffering  through  their 
absence  is  an  impertinent  and  outrageously  wrong 
interference  with  the  rights  of  our  veterans  and 
of  their  parents  and  their  waiting  employers  on 
farms  and  in  village  industries.  We  are  solemnly 
and  fixedly  against  organization  for  any  such 
purpose. 

As  for  the  whole  whip  of  which  this  "reabsorb- 
ing" purpose  is  the  "cracker,"  we  dislike  and  fear 
it.  Why  should  we  have  an  inspired  "community 
council"  in  every  neighborhood  to  infiltrate  cer- 
tain notions  about  "reconstruction"  or  to  incul- 
cate particular  doctrines  "during  the  time  of  pros- 
perity"? If  the  Government  is  really  encouraging 
such  a  thing,  it  should  stop  immediately.  As  a 
group  of  individuals  with  ideas  of  the  value  of 
which  it  is  confident,  it  is  perfectly  proper  and 
commendable,  for  all  opposing  groups  can  do  the 
same,  but  to  do  such  a  thing  as  a  Government  is 
un-American.  We  have  admired  the  way  in  which 
the  Councils  of  Defense  have  kept  the  people 
right  in  their  attitude  toward  the  war  and  we 
are  ready  to  admire  what  they  think  it  wise  to 
do  to  safeguard  the  results  of  the  war  against 
passivist  propaganda  by  educating  the  people  in 
the  essentials  of  patriotism  and  the  best  interests 
of  all  mankind,  but  to  attempt  to  create  by  inspir- 
ation community  councils  to  displace  existing  vol- 
untary associations  and  to  be  connected*  up  with 
state  and  national  fountains  of  political  or  eco- 
nomic ideas  and  theories,  does  not  look  good  to  us. 


— 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Fnll  Name  and  Address. 

Has  It  in  for  "Grain  Farmers"! 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  November  30 
"P.  B."  of  Merced  wants,  to  know  if  there  is  any 
demand  for  milo  and  feterita,  and  then  howls 
about  the  middleman.  I  am  running  a  small 
dairy  and  raising  hogs.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
grain  farmers  as  a  r.ule  encourage  the  middleman. 
I  buy  nearly  all  the  grain  I  use  and  this  sum- 
mer I  went  to  a  barley  grower  and  offered  him 
10c  a  hundred  more  than  the  market  price  for 
what  barley  I  wanted,  and  I  would  haul  it  from 
.the  ranch,  He  said:  "I  will  not  sell  a  few  tons; 
it  has  all  got  to  go  together."  Another  barley 
grower  said:  "Yes,  you  can  have  it  at  $2.50." 
The  middleman  was  selling  for  $2.20.  I  would 
like  to  buy  your  correspondent's  grain  if  he  will 
deal  reasonably. — P.  E.  M.,  Atwater. 

We  have  had  other  letters  from  Merced  county 
neighbors  who  would  like  to  bid  for  P.  B.'s  grain. 
The  lesson  clearly  is  that  there  is,  a  local  trade 
possible  between  those  who  have  produce  to  sell 
and  those  who  are  now  buying  it  from  local  mer- 
chants. The  lack  of  such  direct  trade  encourages 
the  local  middlemen,  as  our  correspondent  claims. 
But  a  grower  of  produce  has  unquestionable  right 
to  say  whether  he  will  sell  all  he  has  or  none  of 
it  except  at  a  set  price,  and  a  buyer  has  also  the 
same  kind  of  a  right  to  buy  from  a  local  dealer 
instead  of  a  grower,  if  he  can  do  better  that  way 
and  all  have  the  right  to  cuss  each  other  in  a 
parliamentary  way,  of  course.  Still  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  chance  for  direct  trade  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  We  have  frequently  described 
the  advantage  of  signboards  at  the  farm  gates, 
stating  what  the  farm  has  for  sale.  In  this  way 
saleable  surpluses  can  often  be  profitably  disposed 
of.  The  Farm  Bureaus  also  make  announcements 
which  promote  local  sales.  Such  sales  are  often 
disliked  because  of  indefinite  collections.  The  local 
dealer  gets  an  advantage  by  cash  payments  usu- 
ally. Still  the  direct  trading  is  worth  encour- 
aging, gfc^f  '- 

Woolly  Aphis  Treatments. 
To  the  Editor:    Can  you  give  the  treatment  of 
woolly  aphis  on  the  roots  of  apple  trees?    I  have 
a  young  orchard  of  Gravensteins,  not  yet  bearing, 


'  and  I  find  a  beginning  of  infestation  of  woolly 
aphis  on  some  of  the  trees  at  the  crown  of  the 
roots.  I  am  informed  that  a  farmer  in  the  vicin- 
ity is  pulling  up  his  Gravensteins  on  account  of 
infestation  of  the  roots  of  the  trees  by  wooliy 
aphis. — W.  T.,  Healdsburg. 

Unless  the  trees  are  rendered  unthrifty  by  some 
other  cause  or  condition,  they  can  carry  woolly 
aphis  without  destroying  their  profitability  and 
we  would  never  pull  up  good  trees  because  of  this 
pest.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  an  apple 
orchard  free  from  them.  On  the  roots  they  can  be 
held  in  check  by  drawing  away  the  loose  soil  and 
applying  wood  ashes  (from  one  to  five  gallons, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tree)  around  the  root 
crown,  or  by  covering  in  tobacco  stems,  or  by 
pouring  in  tobacco  extract  (1  pound  of  40  per 
cent  to  200  gallons  of  water)  so  that  it  will  reach 
the  aphis  on  the  larger  roots:  The  ashes  or 
tobacco  stems  should  be  used  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season  to  leach  out  their  contents  dur- 
ing the  winter.  The  liquid  treatment  can  be 
applied  at  any  time. 

But  in  ordinary  cases  of  infestation,  if  the 
aphis  is  faithfully  killed  as  it  appears  on  the 
branches,  the  root  treatment  seems  negligible.  In 
the  spring,  when  the  insects  are  most  active,  all 
colonies  of  them  should  be  touched  with  a  brush 
wet  with  gasoline — not  drenched  with  gasoline, 
for  that  might  kill  the  bark  in  spots:  a  wet  touch 
is  all  that  a  colony  needs.  If  they  are  too  abun- 
dant for  the  colony-touch  method,  the  trees  should 
be  thoroughly  sprayed  with:  Nicotine  sulphate, 
40  per  cent,  1  pound;  Cresol  soap,  1  gallon;  water, 
200  gallons.  It  is  quite  necessary  to  clean  the 
tree  in  this  way,  not  only  to  increase  the  thrift  of 
it  but  to  be  sure  of  clean  fruit.  When  spraying 
for  codlin  month,  add  one  pound  of  tobacco  ex- 
tract to  each  200  gallons  of  arsenical  spray  to 
get  the  aphis  also. 


Prune  on  Peach. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  six-year-old  Muir  peach 
trees  which  I  wish  to  change  to  prunes.  Would 
it  work  well  to  bud  prunes  onto  the  peaches? 
What  time  of  the  year  should  it  be  done? — T.  H., 
Healdsburg. 

Peaches  can  be  grafted  over  this  winter  by 
putting  side-grafts  into  the  main  limbs  above  the 
forks.    This  is  better  than  to  split  the  stock,  for 


Permanent  Paying 
Positions 

Do  you  want  to  settle  clown  in  a  permanent  position 
that  will  assure  you  a  stPndy  income  during  the  '  re- 
construction" period  that  is  following  the  war' 

If  so,  we  have  something  good  to  offer  you  in  our 
subscription  department.  Pleasant  work,  attending  to 
our  renewals  and  securing  new  subscribers. 

Straight  salary,  with  advancement.  No  experience 
necessary,  but  you  must  have  an  automobile  Write 
for  particulars  and  tell  us  a  little  about  yourself.  Don't 
let  this  opportunity  pass  by. 


the  peach  bark  shrinks  back  and  does  not  heal 
readily.  It  is  necessary  to  wax  well  and  watch  to 
keep  well  waxed.  As  a  safety  device,  allow  the 
best  placed  suckers  some  distance  below  the  grafts 
to  grow  out  this  pring  so  that  you  can  bud  into 
them  later  if  the  grafts  do  not  take.  Better  than 
grafting  is  budding  over,  which  you  inquire 
about.  Cut  back  the  branches  to  a  foot  or  so 
above  the  forks  when  the  bloom  buds  are  be- 
ginning to  swell  and  when  dry  dope  over  the  cuts. 
Allow  suckers  to  grow,  select  those  which  are 
strongest  and  best  placed  and  put  a  bud  in  near 
the  base  of  each  one  which  you  select  to  use. 
Do  this  as  soon  as  you  can 'get  plump  buds  by 
pinching  the  tips  of  new  shoots  on  the  prune 
(probably  in  June)  and  when  the  buds  are  seen 
to  have  taken  shorten  the  shoot  above  at  first 
and  later  cut  it  back  to  the  prune  bud  when  it 
starts  out  a  few  inches. 


An  Abnormal  Orange. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  orange  tree  that 
bears  oranges  that  have  the  appearance  of  a  navel 
and  have  seeds  in  it,  with  red  stripes  through  the 
meat.  What  is  the  name  of  this  orange  tree? 
What  causes  the  stripes? — L.  U.  H.,  Biggs. 

It  is  no  particular  kind  of  an  orange  and  it 
has  no  name  and  is  not  worth  any,  for  it  has  no 
value  except  as  a  curiosity.  In  old  times  we  used 
to  talk  of  such  freaks  as  crosses  of  the  navel  and 
the  Malta  Blood,  but  more  recently  the  cross 
pollenation  idea  has  been  abandoned  because  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  navel  orange  has 
endowment  of  variability  of  its  own  which  enables 
it  to  put  up  any  number  of  freaks  or  abnormal- 
ities without  the  excitement  of  hybridization.  Par- 
ticular causes  for  them  have  not  been  demon- 
strated. The  thing  to  do  with  such  a  tree,  when 
it  ceases  to  be  interesting  as  a  curiosity,  is  to 
budi  it  over  with  the  best  type  of  navel  or  other 
good  orange  of  which  buds  can  be  obtained. 

Topping  Olive  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  several  old  olive  trees 
that  are  so  tall  that  it's  next  to  impossible  to  get 
the  olives  from  the  tops  of  them,  and  I  don't 
know  whether  it  would  injure  the  trees  if  I  cut 
out  the  tops. — W.  M.,  Oakdale. 

You  can  lower  your  olive  trees  by  removing 
the  top  branches  without  injury  to  the  trees.  It 
is  desirable'  to  cut  to  a  side  branch  and  not  leave 
a  stub  up  in  the  air  to  make  a  lot  of  brush.  If 
your  top-gallants  have  a  crop  on  now,  cut  them 
when  the  fruit  is  right  and  pick  from  the  fallen 
branches.  Heavy  pruning  can  perhaps  be  best 
done  after  the  fruit  ripens  and  later,  until  the 
time  of  starting  the  new  growth  in  the  spring. 
When  growth  starts  after  heavy  pruning,  thin  out 
the  shoots  so  as  not  to  get  too  much  brush.  You 
can  do  this  thinning  whenever  you  have  time,  for 
the  olive  will  take  the  knife  almost  any  time  with* 
out  resentment. 


California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record   Is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  P»- 
pnrtment  of  Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco' 
for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  December  17,  1018: 

Rainfall  Data  Teniperatura, 
,  *  — — ,  Data 

Stations—  Past     Seasonal    Normal  t  '  ' 

Week     To  Date   To  Pate  Max'm  Mln'm 

Eureka   26         10.60        13.52  62    1  36 

Red  Bluff   01        14.07         7.02         «2  34 

Sacramento    7.17         5.30         52  34 

San  Francisco  15        10.64         5.08         62  43 

San  Jose   04  0.65  4.46  58       \  30 

Fresno    3.75         2.74  56 

Sati  Luis  Obispo..  .10  7.15  4.50  68  3S 

Los  Angeles    3.06         3.50         74  *  46 

San  Diego   01         3.52         2.11         68         48  .  | 

I  II  K  SNOW  I  ALL. 
Emigrant  Gap— Five  inches  of  snow  on  tho  ground.  Nint 

inches  preceding  week. 
Sierraville — Four  inches. 

McCloud — Snow  in,  patches.  • 
Huntington   Lake^-Fifteen  inches  on  the  ground.  Fiv» 

inches  the  preceding  week. 
Cascada — None.    None  the  preceding  week. 
Yosemite— Trace.   One  inch  the  preceding  week. 
Summit— Fifteen  inches  on  the  ground.    Thirty-four  inches 

last  week. 
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Fruit  Trees  Killed  by  Oak-Root  Decay 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox 


"The  fairies  are  with  us  again," 
said  the  Tiny  Tot  walking  with  her 
father  in  the  peach  orchard  last 
week.  "See  their  little  cluster  of 
houses  all  newly  shingled,"  pointing 
at  some  tan-colored  toad-stools  at 
the  foot  of  a  peach  tree  with  tiny 
brown  scales  on  top  of  them.  "And 
they  have  white-washed  the  ceilings 
too."  she  continued,  stooping  down 
to  look  under  the  edge  of  the  tallest 
and  bending  it  over. 

"Bless  their  little  hearts,  so  they 
have."  responded  her  father,  rejoic- 
ing in  the  wonderful  romance  of  in- 
fancy, yet  groaning  inwardly  as  he 
recognized  in  the  cluster  of  toad- 
stools a  manifestation  of  the  Oak- 
root  fungus — one  of  the  most  wide- 
spread and  injurious  fungi  found  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  region — at  once  a 
delight  to  the  exuberant  imagina- 
tion of  the  child;  a  fascination  to 
the  student  and 

A  THING  OF  DREAD  TO  TDK  ORCHARDIST 

This  fungus  which  infects  various 
kinds  of  roots  and  wood  lying  in  the 
soil,  attacks  the  roots  of  living  trees 
and  shrubs  causing  their  death.  Pro- 
fessor William  T.  Home,  assistant 
plant  pathologist  at  the  University 
of  California,  told  the  writer  several 
years  ago  that  probably  more  or- 
chard trees  were  destroyed  each  year 
from  the  ravages  of  oak-root  fungus 
than  from  any  other  one  cause.  The 
professor,  who  has  been  studying 
and  investigating  this  subject  for 
years,  and  who  has  already  written 
largely  on  this  subject,  came  to 
Napa  some  years  ago  at  the  writer's 
invitation  to  demonstrate  what  was 
then  the  latest  experiment  for  its 
control,  which  experiment  will  be 
described  later  on.  I  shall  quote 
largely  from  a  recent  circular  of 
his  in  this  article. 

SYMPTOMS  AS  SHOWN  ON  TREES.' 

"Affected  trees  and  shrubs  usually 
show  a  certain  amount  of  distress 
before  they  suddenly  collapse  and 
die  during  dry  weather.  Sometimes 
a  tree  dies  suddenly,  without  pre- 
vious symptoms,  sometimes  it  lin- 
gers along — but  finally  succumbs. 
From  the  behavior  of  such  trees  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  distinguish 
between  this  trouble  and  certain 
others,  such  as  gopher  injury,  root 
sour  sap,  etc." 

"In  orchards  the  fungus  usually 
develops  from  a  center,  spreading 
outward  from  tree  to  tree,  year  af- 
ter year,  so  that  In  time  extensive 
areas  become  killed  out.  Trees  re- 
planted within  the  affected  area  or- 
dinarily die  within  a  few  years. 
Affected  trees,  when  examined  at  the 
root  show  characteristic  symptoms." 
Cut  Into  the  bark  of  the  root  and 
inside  is  a  white  fan  shaped  sub- 
stance lying  flat  where  the  inner 
bark  overlays  the  sap  wood,  though 
the  outside  bark  looks  perfectly 
sound.  These  white  thread  masses 
are  called  "mycelium"  in  all  kinds 
of  fungus.  Well,  in  addition  to  this 
white  matter  on  the  inner  bark  (and 
it  is  this  white  matter  that  is  the 
sinner  that  eats  up  the  inner  bark) 
Professor  Home  says,  "in  many  of 
the  affected  trees  the  margin  of  the 
invaded  bark  gums  copiously.  The 
odor  of  this  decayed  bark  is  not  sour 
but  has  a  sharp,  rather  agreeable 
mushroom  smell.  This  white  myce- 
lium (on  the  inside  bark)  is  an  in- 
variable sign  of  the  disease."  Where 
a  tree  is  killed  by  some  other  agent 
white  mycelium  may  be  found  on 
the  outside  of  the  roots  of  some  dif- 
ferent kind  of  fungus,  harmless  to 
living  trees. 

BEWARE  THE  RHIZOMORPH. 

Generally  on  the  outside  of  the  af- 
fected trees  are  found  "purplish- 
brown,  cord  like  bodies  growing  out 
from  the  rotted  wood.  They  resem- 
ble rootlets  but  are  smooth  and 
shiny  and  branch  in  a  different  man- 
ner." These  are  called  rhizomorphs. 
A  rhizomorph  is  really  a  bundle  of 
fungus  threads,  the  outer  layer  of 
which  bns  become  hardened  into  a 
shell.  When  the  tip  of  one  of  these 
comes  in  contact  with  a  live  root  of 
any  but  immune  trees,  the  threads 


penetrate  the  bark  and  spread  out , 
underneath    in    a    fan-shape  and 
quickly    cause    death.    The  toad- 
stools that  grow  up  from  the  fun-  | 
gus-infested  wodd  are  not  found  in  | 
California  except  if  the  period  from 
October  to  February,  but  apparently 
there  is  no  danger  from  the  spores 
attacking  living  plants. 

SUSCEPTIBLE   TREES  AND  RESISTANT. 

"Nearly  all  trees  and  shrubs  may 
be  attacked,  though  annual  or  short- 
lived crops  are  not  usually  seriously 
injured.  Also  plants  with  fine,  slen- 
der roots  are  not  much  affected  owing 
to  the  habit  of  the  fungus  developing 
in  roots  of  some  thickness.  A  few 
trees  have  seemed  to  be  highly  resist- 
ant and  some  practically  immune. 
French  pear  is  apparently  immune 
while  the  trees  are  growing  healthily. 
Black  walnut  and  figs  are  considered 
highly  resistant.  Apples  are  certainly 
more  resistant  than  stone  fruits." 


Sometimes  a  tree  will  go  off  yellow 
with  small  undersized  leaves  on  one 
side  of  the  tree  only,  to  be  followed 
by  death  generally  the  following  year. 
With  regard  to  a  tree  just  attacked 
Professor  Home  says: 

"Affected  plants  may  be  saved  if 
the  soil  is  removed  from  the  roots 
and  the  diseased'  parts  removed — 
treating  the  wounds  as  in  other 
cases  of  tree  surgery  with  some 
disinfectant  such  as  creosote,  Bor- 
deaux paste  or  c6rrosive  sublimate 
(1-1000)  followed  with  asphalt.  Usu-  i 


mendation  can  yet  be  made  positively 
concerning  the  use  of  barriers. 

EXPERIMENTS    WITH   CAKKON  BISUL- 
PHIDE. 

The  use  of  carbon  bisulphide  has 
been  recommended  for  killing  the 
fungus  in  the  soil,  though  the  pre- 
cise method  of  procedure  has  not 
been  definitely  established.  Several 
years  ago  Professor  Home  carried  out 
an  experiment  of  isolating  an  infect- 
ed area  in  the  prune  orchard  of  E.  C. 
Spear  of  St.  Helena,  putting  down  a 
row  of  holes  in  damp  (but  not  wet) 
soil  with  a  crowbar,  18  inches  deep 
and  18  inches  apart,  and  pouring 
about  two  ounces  of  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon in  the  hole,  which  was  after- 
wards sealed  by  being  tramped  in 
with  the  heel.  Two  more  trees,  of 
which  we  were  doubtful  and  were 
left  outside  the  barrier,  afterwards 
went.  The  same  thing  happened  in 
the  R.  S.  Pearse  orchard.  Two  trees 
that  looked  healthy  but  were  on  the 
line,  were  left  outside  the  barrier  and 
afterward  became  infected  and  died 
— one  of  them — though  not  till  this 
vear. 

RESISTANT    TREES    BEST    IN  INFECTED 
SPOTS. 

Professor  Home  considers  plant- 
ing of  immune  or  resistant  trees  to 
be  the  best  course  of  procedure  on 
infected  spots,  unless  it  can  be  used 
for  alfalfa  or  surface  crops  and  vege- 
tables. He  will  be  busy  in  a  further 
study  of  this  malignant  and  insidious 
fungus  this  season.  It  is  a  matter 
that   it   is  highly  important  every 


How  Many  Trays  for  Drying  Prunes  ? 

The  past  season,  eVen  before  the  rains,  had  been  so  poor  for  curing 
prunes  that  most  growers  found  themselves  getting  short  of  trays.  In 
talking  to  a  prominent  prune  grower  lately  he  volunteered  the  follow- 
ing opinion:  "I  used  to  think  that  one  thousand  travs  to  one  hundred 
tons  of  green  fruit  were  sufficient.  From  now  on  I  mean  to  be  pre- 
pared with  fifteen  hundred  trays  to  every  one  hundred  tons  of  green 
prunes." 

We  were  glad  to  hear  this  voluntary  expression  of  opinion  and  hope 
it  is  shared  by  others.  Plenty  of  trays  obviates  the  necessity  of  over- 
crowding your  fruit  if  a  dry  year,  takes  away  the  necessity  of  doubling 
up  your  trays  before  the  prunes  are  ready,  and,  last  but  not  least,  it 
permits  of  the  trays  being  stacked  during  a  heat  wave — an  operation 
that  is  especially  necessary  to  produce  Imperials  of  quality. 


ally  the  disease  is  not  discovered  till 
it  is  too  late  to  save  the  tree." 

The  trained  eye  of  the  orchardist 
is  always  arrested — especially  in  a 
highly  productive  and  well-kept  orch- 
ard— by  any  peculiarity  of  the  foliage 
or  growth.  He  sees  a  tree  looking 
off-color  and  of  meager  growth  and 
says:  "Hello.  I've  got  a  sick  tree  here 
— let's  see  what  is  the  matter  with 
it."  So  he  takes  his  shovel  and  goes 
to  see  what  is  the  matter.  First  he 
looks  for  mites  perhaps  and  soon  sees 
that  the  condition  is  not  due  to  them 
or  to  scales,  or  any  disease  of  the  bark 
or  leaves.  Therefore  it  is  due  to  pria- 
nition  because  the  roots  are  not  per- 
forming their  function.  Short  of 
moisture?  Can't  be — look  at  the  rest 
of  the  trees.  Gophers?  He  digs  well 
down  and  perceives  no  injury.  He 
chops  through  the  bark  of  a  root  with 
his  spade — good,  smooth,  healthy- 
looking,  innocent  bark,  perhaps,  and 
there  (like  a  thief  under  the  bed)  is 
the  robber — the  white  mycelium  of 
the  oak -root  fungus  whose  Latin  name 
Is  Armillaria  mellea.  and  'generally 
speaking  the  damage  has  by  this  time 
gone  too  far  to  be  stopped. 

PREVENTING   THE   SPREAD   OF  FI'NGl'S. 

May  be  accomplished  by  various 
means.  To  dig  out  two  rows  of  trees 
surrounding  the  infected  area,  though 
reported  successful  in  a  number  of 
cases,  is  too  great  a  sacrifice  as  Prof. 
Home  points  out.  By  digging  a  ditch 
4  feet  deep  is  probably  practicable 
he  says,  especially  where  shallow- 
rooted  trees  like  citrus  are  involved 
and  in  any  case  may  be  well  worth 
trying.  All  the  diseased  roots  within 
the  infected  area  must  be  surrounded 
by  the  ditch  which  would  have  to  be 
re-opened  probably  every  two  years 
or  it  would  settle  back  sufficiently 
for  the  'roots  to  cross  and  come  in 
contact  with  diseased  material.  Var-' 
ious  other  barrier  experiments  are 
still  under  observation  and  no  recom- 


orchardist  should  make  himself  famil- 
iar with  and  take  active  steps  to  keep 
from  spreading.  Farmers  in  doubt 
can  get  definite  diagnosis  from  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  know. 

The  many  vacant  patches  in  prune, 
apricot  and  peach  orchards  testify  to 
the  gravity  of  the  subject — perhaps 
most  of  them  due  to  this  disease.  So 
many  men  have  said:  "Oh,  yes;  an 
old  oak  tree  used  to  grow  there  and 
my  prunes  died  out  so  I  use  It  for 
vegetables — it  grows  dandy  truck." 


CALIFORNIA  FIG  CULTURE. 

The  best  publication  on  the  science 
and  practices  involved  in  fig  growing 
in  this  State  has  just  been  published 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  its  bulletin  732,  entitled, 
"Smyrna  Fig  Culture."  The  author 
is  G.  P.  Rixford  of  this  city,  whose 
name  is  familiar  lo  our  renders. 

Mr.  Rixford  has  the  right  to  produce 
the  best  monograph  on  this  subject 
because  it  was  he  (as  the  manager 
of  the  bulletin  of  forty  years  ago), 
who  imde  the  first  large  importa-  I 
tions  of  fig  cuttings  from  Smvrna, 
in  1880  and  1881.  Ever  since  that 
date  be  has  been  in  a  general  way. 
a  propnet  of  figs,  and  during  the  last 
decade  he  has  made  himself  master 
of  the  intricacies  of  it,  as  a  fis  spe-  | 
cialist.  under  direction  of  Dr.  W.  T. 
Swingle,  who  has  done  a  few  big 
things  with  figs  himself. 

Mr.  Rixford  elucidates  the  science 
and  practice  of  caprification  most 
clearly  and  he  treats  also  the  hand- 
ling of  figs  from  the  planting  of  the 
tree  to  the  finished  product  of  world- 
cominerce.  Every  planter  of  Smyrna 
figs  should  get  the  well-illustrated 
pamphlet  of  40  pages  hy  sending  ten 
cents  to  the  Supt.  of  Documents.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  Washington, 
D.  CM  citing  the  number  and  title 
as  given  above. 


ThcWarlsWon 


But  the  consumer  of  Food 

Must  Still  Economize 

and  the  producer  of  Food 

Must  Fertilize 

The  Food  Administra- 
tion is  at  this  very  time 
warning  our  people  of 
the  danger  of  any  let 
up  in  the  economical 
use  of  food. 
While  food  will  be 
needed  next  year  more 
than  ever,  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  land  idle  as  a 
result  of  the  war. 
Therefore  every  acre 
under  cultivation  must 
be  made  to  produce  its 
utmost. 

Just  as  our  soldiers 
|  must  be  well  fed  to 
make  them  efficient, 
so  the  soil  must  be  well 
fed  in  order  to  make 
it  produce  larger  and 
better  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 


FERTILIZERS 


are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

„tr  ANIMAL  Ma>^ 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 
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The  Walnut  Worm  and  Its  Control 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rnral  Press.] 


Some  three  years  ago,  C.  W.  Beers, 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Santa 
Barbara,  spoke  of  the  depredations 
of  what  appeared  to  be  an  attack  on 
walnuts  by  codling  moth  and  ar- 
rangements were  suggested  for  an 
investigation  by  qualified  entomolo- 
gists for  the  ensuing  spring  which 
was  apparently  never  carried  out. 
This  year  enough  damage  to  nuts 
took  place  in  certain  areas  to  make 
those  interested  sit  up' and  take  no- 
tice, and  growers  in  these  sections 
have  enlisted  the  aid  of  State  and 
Federal  officers  to  keep  watch  of  the 
life  history  of  the  insect  in  order  to 
effect  its  control  as  it  has  been 
spreading.  Quarantine  measures  have 
been  instituted  against  infested  dis- 
tricts for  this  purpose.  Growers  in 
non-infested  districts  have  been 
warned  not  to  allow  into  their  sec- 
tions any  trays,  boxes,  sacks,  nuts  or 
any  containers  from  infested  dis- 
tricts. 

22   PER   CENT   OK   NUTS  AFFECTED. 

We  went  round  with  Eugene  Kel- 
logg, Horticultural  Commissioner  of 
Santa  Barbara  county,  who  said 
that  some  orchards  had  as  high  as 
22  per  cent  of  nuts  affected. 

The  moth,  which  is  responsible 
for  these  little  worms,  is  exactly  like 
the  little  codling  rnoth  and  the  lar- 
vae are  similar  in  appearance.  .We 
gathered  some  from  beneath  a  piece 
of  sacking  that  Mr.  Kellogg  had  tied 
around  one  tree  as  a  trap.  They  get 
into  rough  cracks  in  the  bark  and 
even  seem  to  cut  a  little  hollow  for 
themselves  and  then  spin  themselves 
in. 

The  control  measures  in  Santa 
Barbara  are,  trapping  undef  sacks 
and  destroying  the  worm,  steaming 


or  fumigation  of  all  sacks  before 
grower  gets  them,  scrubbing  of  trays 
and  boxes  with  kerosene  or  other 
oils.  Spraying  to  take  place  here 
will  be  experimental  and  will  consist 
of  kaolin  and  dry  lead  arsenate  dust- 
ed on  the  trees  about  the  first  of 
June  at  the  rate  of  five  to  ten  pounds 
to  the-  tree,  according  to  size. 

The  Walnut  Growers  Association 
of  Santa  Barbara  owns  nine  Niagara 
dusting  machines,  each  of  which  can 
dust-spray  ten  acres  a  day  at  a  cost 
of  $1.50  an  acre.  In  addition  six 
other  machines  are  owned  in  the 
county.  Mr.  Kellogg  is  taking  every 
step  possible  to  attain  results  and 
will  follow  his  experiments  closely. 
His  quarantine  measures  are  very 
complete. 

CONTROL   MEASURES   BEING  STUDIED. 

We  also  called  on  Earl  Morris. 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Or- 
ange county,  who  is  working  with 
Professor  Ralph  E  Smith,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Control  meas- 
ures here  are  similar  to  those  set 
forth  above  (except  the  dusting). 
Spraying  next  year  will  be  experi- 
mental and  the  life  history  of  the 
insect  will  follow  through.  Mr.  Mor- 
ris is  of  the  opinion  that  the  codling 
moth  worm  of  the  apple  and  the  wal- 
nut worm  do  not  infest  both  trees. 
He  has  known  of  the  walnut  worm 
in  Orange  county  for  nine  years  but 
says  it  must  now  be  controlled.  It 
is  certainly  being  attacked  in  a  busi- 
ness-like manner.  Boards  of  super- 
visors of  various  counties  have  ap- 
propriated sums  of  money  to  aid  in 
the  fight  and  are. giving  their  horti- 
cultural commissioners  all  the  sup- 
port possible.  For  which  they  are 
to  be  commended. 


Testimony  on  Standarization  of  Apples 


The  following  letter  was  received 
in  October  by  the  chief  apple  in- 
spector of  the  State  Commission  of 
Horticulture,  and  it  was  gratuitous: 

"We  enclose  herewith  a  check  for 
$4.23  for  inspection  charge  on  last 
week's  shipments  from  our  packing 
house.  We  are  pleased  to  say  that 
this  is  one  of  our  bills  which  we  take 
pleasure  in  paying,  inasmuch  as  we 
consider  that  we  get  more  than 
value  received,  even  though  the 
price  were  to  be  doubled. 

"As  the  season  goes  on  we  are  able 
to  realize  more  and  more  the  advant- 
ages and  benefits  resulting  directly 
from  the  state  apple  inspection  serv- 
ice as  being  carried  out  under  the 
provisions  of  the  California  Standard 
Apple  Act  of  1917. 

"Last  year  was  the  first  year  that 
a  compulsory  law  of  this  kind  has, 
ever  been  in  effect  in  this  state  as 
far  as  apples  are  concerned  and  we 
noted  that  the  pack  of  apples  in  gen- 
eral sent  out  of  the  Watsonville  Dist- 
rict was  the  best  pack  of  apples  ever 
put  up  here.  This  information  we 
get  not  only  from  our  own  observa- 
tion but  from  remarks  made  to  us  in 
conversation  with  and  by  letter  from 
various  members  from  the  fruit  and 
produce  trade  scattered  through  out 
the  country.  This  year  being  the  sec- 
ond year  under  the  standardization 
law  'should  clinch  these  ideas  in  the 
minds  of  the  buyers  and  put  the  Cali- 
fornia apple  pack  in  general  on  the 
map.  comparing  favorably  to  packs 
put  up  in  other  states  where  rigid 
inspection  is  in  effect. 

''The  benefits  of  this  law  as  we 
see  them  are  for  every  one  concerned 
who  in  any  way  handles  an  inspected 
shipment  of  apples.'  The  packer  is 
protected  against  his  competitor  in 
that  both  of  us  put  up  the  same  grade 
and  quality  of  fruit  and  in  this  way 
preventing  a  great  deal  of  unfair  com- 
petition which  used  to  occur  where 
evea"»v  packer  was  the  judge  of  his 
own  pack,  and  unscrupulous  packers 
would  put  up  poor  quality  of  goods 
and  sell  at  a  lower  figure  thereby 
than  the  packer  who  endeavored  to 
place  on  the  market  an  honest  pack 
and  to  build  up  his  brands. 
.  "The  standard  apple  act  is  also  a 
protection  to  the  buyer  and  the  broker 
because  each  is  assured  by  the  inspec- 
tion service  that  any  shipment  bought 
by  him  properly  marked  and  branded 


must  conform  to  the  grades  estab- 
lished. The  community  as  a  whole 
benefits  by  this  act  for  the  reason 
that  the  repuation  for  California  ap- 
ples is  again  gaining  its  former  place 
in  the  larger  markets  of  the  country 
and  it  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
many  of  the  buyers  in  these  markets 
would  not  consider  purchase  of  Cali- 
fornia apples. 

"In  conclusion  we  wish  to  say  that 
we  hope  this  inspection  work  will 
continue  with  as  good  results  as  we 
have  been  getting  to  date  from  its 
application  and  will  say  further  that 
we  would  not  care  to  see  apples  put 
up  in  the  hit  or  miss  way*which  they 
formerly  were,  even  if  the  cost  of  in- 
snection  service  to  us  were  more  than 
double.      RopGERS  BROS. 

(Signed)  "Carrol  J.  Rogers." 

Another  prominent  packer  says  the 
Act  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive. 


DOES  CYANIDE  DAMAGE  FRUIT 
TREES? 


Killing  scale  insects  by  placing 
cyanide  of  potassium  under  the  bark 
of  fruit  trees  has  been  stated  to 
cause  the  death  of  the  tree.  Ac- 
cordingly Metcalf  (Science  XLVII, 
No.  1214,  1918)  conducted  experi- 
ments along  these  lines  on  scale  in- 
fested apple  and  pear  trees.  In  each 
of  six  trees,  half-inch  holes  were 
bored,  filled  with  chemically-pure 
potassium  cyanide,  and  then  plugged. 
Four  of  the  trees  apparently  were 
followed  by  a  dying  condition,  but 
during  the  summer  began  to  recover. 
All  of  the  six  trees  became  free  of 
scale  and  have  continued  healthy 
and  vigorous  for  the  past  three  years. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  cyanid  treat- 
ment utilized  as  an  insecticide  in 
this  manner,  however,  remains  doubt- 
ful, as  during  the  season  the  scale 
disappeared  from  adjoining  trees 
which.  w"hile  infested,  were  un- 
treated. 


Co-operation  of  small  gardeners  in 
Cila  county,  Arizona,  enabled  them 
to  ^operate  a  community  canning 
kitchen  and  a  co-operative  sales  de- 
pot which  are  reported  to  have 
saved  several  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  their  surplus. 


"There  is  a  Rex 
for  every  orchard 
trouble." 


REX  SPRAYS  are  the  de- 
velopment of  20  years  of 
Scientific  Investigation  and 
Development. 


'Hex 
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REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 
—THE  MOST  GENERALLY  USED 
SPRAY  — REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD, 
AN  ARSENICAL  POISON  FOR  KILLING 
LEAF  EATING  INSECTS,  CODLIN 
MOTH,  ETC.— REX  SUL-PASTE,  A  PROD- 
UCT OF  FINELY  DIVIDED  SULPHUR 
FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  SCAB,  MILDEW 
AND  OTHER  FUNGUS  TROUBLES  — 
ALSO  RED  SPIDER  AND  OTHER  IN- 
SECTS. |REX  BORDEAUX  =  OILS  -  SOAPS 

California  Rex  Spray  Co. 

BEN  I  CI  A,  CAL. 


IfEX  fpzifnrs  -  The  5/anddrd  for  20 years 


Half  a  CenturgV  \ 
Wm  tern  Wx^ewiemm 
behind  each  boxf  ' 


AN^FARM  POWDERS 

STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL. 


For  more  than  50  years  Giant  Powders  have  cut  the  cost  of 
^  western  blasting.  In  all  this  time  they  have  been  constantly  im- 
'  proved  and  adapted  to  western  conditions  by  a  western  company. 

Naturally  th*y  make  western  land  clearing  easier,  faster 

and  cheaper.  S  

Giant  Farm  Powders — Giant  and  Eureka  Stumping — go  further 
than  ordinary  dynamites.  Farmers  and  orchardists  find  that  they 
can  do  more  and  better  work  at  less  cost  with  Giant  Powders. 
Hundreds  write  us  that  Giant  brands  "save  money" — "give 
better  results" — "have  wider  breaking  power" — 
shoot  the  roots" — and  "are  always  uniform  in 
strength  and  action." 

Caution:  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  Giant  Powders,  the  product 
of  the  manufacturers  who  originated  the  name.  Look  for  the  Giant 
trade-mark.    It  is  jour  only  sure  protection  against  imitations. 

Send  coupon  (or  postal  mentioning  this  paper)  for  the  hie  free  book 
Better  Farming."    It  tel's  you  scores  of  money-saving  ways  of  doing* 
farm  jobs.    Write  for  this  gold  mine  of  information  today. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,Con. 

" Eu njlhing  /or  Blasting" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices.  Denver,  Portland. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


MARK  AND  MAIL  THIS  FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."  Iam  especially  interested 
in  (please  check) 

D   Stump  Blasting 
□   Boulder  Blaating 

Name  


□  Ditch  Blasting; 

□  Tree  Bed  Blaating 

  Address  


□  Subsoil  Blaating 

□  Road  Making 
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To  Guard  Against  the  Unripe  Orange 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Fred  C. 
Brosius,  Horticultural  Commissioner 
of  Sacramento  county,  we  recently 
visited  some  of  the  orange  packing  es- 
tablishments there  in  company  with 
his  deputy,  C.  A.  Wilkin,  on  December 
3d.  We  found  growers  generally 
trying  to  co-operate  in  sending  in 
•fruit  fit  to  pack  immediately.  We 
appreciate  this  the  more,  realizing 
their  desire  to  participate  in  the 
holiday  trade.  Also  the  difficulty 
in  the  field  is  that  an  orange  may 
appear  perfectly  colored  on  the  side 
'  facing  the  picker  and  yet  be  green 
on  the  hidden  side. 

At  the  receiving  sheds  of  the  Fair- 
oaks  Fruit  Company  we  noticed  a 
shipment  of  oranges  that  had  just 
been  brought  in  from  the  orchards 
that  appeared  almost  perfect.  Only 
a  small  stack  in  one  corner  had 
been  culled  out  of  the  whole  day's 
run.  W.  W.  Hinsey.  manager  of 
this  company,  pronounced  himself  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  jcolor  test  as  interpreted 
by  the  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sion. He  explained  that  not  many 
cars  had  been  shipped  because  of 
the  company's  attitude  in  this  mat- 
ter and  was  upheld  by  Professor 
Elmore  Chase,  who  was  present.  If 
there  is  any  question  of  this  inter- 
pretation by  reason  of  closeness  to 
standard,  the  grower  is  granted  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  We  took  back 
some  oranges  from  here  that  tested 
9-1. 

At  the  Folsom  packing  sheds  we 
noticed  again  a  careful  grading  of 
the  pack  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Horticultural  Inspector  and  con- 
sider the  law  as  it ;  stands  is  well 
administered.  Yet  the  feeling  is 
widespread  that  the  present  tests 
will  have  to  be  revised  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  how  all  dis- 
tricts can  be  satisfied. 

WHY  IS  FRUIT  CT.W'DAKDIZED? 

Fruit  is  standardized  in  order 
that  the  highest  degree  of  commer- 
cial excellence  may  be  attained. 
Horticulture  is  the  paramount  in- 
dustry of  California.  It  leads  the 
world  in  the  production,  diversity, 
quality  and  handling  of  all  classes 
of  fruit,  we  believe.  'When  our 
standard  is  once  determined,  every 
grower,  packer  and  inspector  is  ex- 
pected to  co-operate  to  hew  to  the 
line  "for  the  good  of  the  order." 
Evaders  of  the  law  are  ubiquitous. 
They  are  in  every  land  and  in  every 
class  of  humanity.  When  a  law 
renders  injustice  and  hardship  on 
the  majority  of  those  engaged  in  a 
business  important  tu  mankind,  it 
should  be  modified  in  due  form  and 
not  in  contempt.  The  standardiza- 
tion of  oranges  was  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  that  fruit  on  the  con- 
suming market  in  it«  most  attrac- 
tive, toothsome  and  digestible  form. 
The  8-1  sugar  test  seems  to  be  sat- 
isfactory {except  at  Fairoaks  and 
Orangevillel.  where  the  color  test 
is  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  color 


is  concerned.  But  the  method  of 
producing  that  color  is  not  utiiver-. 
sally   satisfactory   to   the  industry. 

A  GREEN  ORANGE  18  NOT  RIPE, 

No  matter  if  it  does  test  8.  10, 
or  12-1,  a  green  orange  is  not  ripe. 
But  it  can  be  made  to  appear  ripe 
by  the  gas  method  of  coloring,  and 
it  thus  passes  both  tests  $t  the  ex- 
pense of  its  delicacy  of  flavor — a 
wineman  might  say  its  "bouquet." 

What  is  the  reason  of  this  great 
desire  to  rush  things  along  so? 
The  answer  is:  the  great  difference 
in  various  orange  sections  in  the 
periods  of  ripening,  even  in  the 
earlier  ripening  sections  in  Tulare 
and  the  upper  Sacramento  counties. 
Yet  they  all  want  to  get  the  holiday 
markets  here.  And  the  desire  is  a 
perfectly  natural  one.  No  grower 
wants  a  brother  grower  to  have  an 
advantage  over  him  by  privilege, 
yet  such  a  thing  is  possible  unless 
artificial  means  are  "taboo"  and  in- 
spection is  uniform — which  it  is  not 
at  present. 

PROPER  TEST  FOR  MATTRITY  NOT  YET 
DETERMINED. 

The  consequence  is  that  the 
proper  test  for  maturity  has  not  yet 
arrived  and  will  have  to  come  up 
again  for  discussion  and  determina- 
tion, and  to  that  end  information  is 
now  being  gathered  by  the  State 
Commission  of  Horticulture  in  all 
the  different  orange  sections  of  the 
State.  Also  what  the  growers  think 
about  it.  The  rieid  enforcement  of 
the  8-1  test  would  about  put  Fair- 
oaks  out  of  commission,  according 
to  Dr.  Buffum  and  Mr,  Hinsey,  while 
the  fact  that  the  sale  of  immature 
oranges  on  the  Eastern  markets  cut 
the  sale  price  on  such  fruit  from  $2 
and  upwards  a  box  shows  what  ill- 
judged  shipments  may  do  to  the  cit- 
rus industrv.  There  would  be  a 
repetition  of  what  early  shipments 
of  green,  unripe  fruit,  did  to  the 
table-grape  industry.  As  one  man 
said.  "They  were  reg'lar  bellyachers 
and  nut  the*  market  On  the  bum." 
In  mid -November  we  saw  oranges 
half  green  in  color  that  were  sajd 
to  test  10-1  and  12-1  and  others  in 
the  North,  mature,  well-colored  and 
■flavored,  that  were  fit  for  market, 
which  would  not  test  over  7-1  we 
were  told.  As1  an  example  of  what 
properly  matured  fruit  is  capable 
of.  we  would  like  to  cite  fhe  first 
carload  of  oranges  shioped  this  sea- 
son bv  Sam  Mack  of  Fairoaks  from 
his  2f>-acre  orchard.  They  sold  at 
$8  a  box.  were  naturally  and  evenly 
colored  on  the  tree  and  tested  9-1. 
This  item  was  given  us  by  Mr.  Hin- 
sev.  Fruit  that  will  bring  such  a 
price  when  green'  fruit  was  reported 
sold  at  $3  looks  to  the  writer  like 
a  distinct  boost  to  the- industry  from 
the  consumer's  end — the  only  place 
a  permanent  boost  can  come  from. 
The  writer  is  also  glad  he  will  have 
no  voice  in  deciding  the  above  grave 
question. 


Orchard  Conditions  in  Napa  County 


fBy    W.    I).  Butler, 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  answer 
your  questions  as  follows:  The  prun- 
ing of  young  trees  is  progressing 
fine  and  in  a  few  weeks  will  be  com- 
pleted. The  educational  work  car- 
ried on  in  the  past  and  the  present 
is  showing  results  and  the  growers 
are  becoming  keen  on  the  shaping  of 
the  tree  in  the  first  year.  Also  some 
of  this  interest  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  our  oldest  orchards  have  reached 
that  age  when  the  wood  rotting: 
fungus  is  showing  its  effect  in  the 
trees  that  have  had  large  limbs  re- 
moved in  the  years  of  their  maturi- 
ty. Such  evidence  plainly  proves 
that  one  of  the  most  limiting  factors 
of  .the  tree's  life  is  the  rot  fungus. 
We  have  trees  in  this  valley  that  are 
a  half  century  old  and  still  healthy 
because  they  have  escaped  wounds. 
The  three  and  four  limb  tree,  estab- 
lished in  the  first  two  years  of 
growth  has  become  standard  with  us. 

Spraying  has  not  been  progressing 
as  we  would  like  to  see  it.  If  the 
present  favorable  weather  continues 


Horticultural    Commls  sinner,  Napa  fount?.] 

the  growers  will  be  soon  getting  busy 
with  dormant  clean-up.  As  you 
know  the  Brown  Apricot  and  San 
Jose  scales  and  moss  are  our  worst 
pesls  requiring  this  type  of  treat- 
ment. However,  this  year  we  ex- 
pect to  clean  up  a  lot  of  Red  Spider 
eggs. 

The  cover  crop  business  has 
dropped  off  in  this  county  in  the 
last  few  seasons  as  the  results  were 
poor.  If  irrigation  water  were  avail- 
able the  situation  would  be  changed 
in  that  respect.  To  conserve  the 
moisture  the  crop  must  be  plowed 
under  just  as  it  is  beginning  to  grow 
good.  If  we  could  find  a  legumin- 
ous plant  that  would  make  a  large 
growth  through  the  winter  months 
it  Would  be  a  blessing  to  the  grow- 
ers who  have  old  orchards,  as  the 
continuous  clean  culture  methods 
have  allowed  the  soil  to  be  burnt 
out  of  humus  and  consequently  even 
a  scant  growth  of  wild  stuff  is  hard 
to  get.  Our  newly  planted  orchards 
in  what  was  grain  land  needs  no 


cover-crop  as  the  wild  growth  is  now 
two  feet  high  and  If  we  have  a  warm 
winter  no  one  knows  what  it  will  be 
by  spring..  \   .  ,  . 

SPRAY  FOR  BROWN  APRICOT 
SCALE. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  spray  for  Brown  Ap- 


ricot scale,  and  thV  fcest  time  to  use 
it?  I  am  a  novice  in  the  fruit  busi- 
ness and  a  recent 'subscriber  to  the 
Rural  Press. — U.  6.*,  Mountain 
View.  i 

Use  crude  oil  emulsion  or  a  miscl- 
ble  oil,  winter  strength.  Right  now 
is  the  best  time  "to  spray  for  this 
scale  to  get  maximum  results.— Ed- 
itor. 


Maximum  Yield 
Big  Profits 

the  result/Ot  reading  our  new  illustrated 
catalog  and  planters'  guide. 

Fruit  growers,  whether  experienced  or 
not,  (will  profit  greatly  by  reading  our 

new  catalog1. 


It  contains  practical  articles  on  preparation  of  soil — selec- 
tion of  proper  varieties — pruning — shaping — irrigation, 
and  many  other  items  of  particular  interest  to  the  planter. 

I 

Write  to  us  and  let  us  know  your  local  conditions — what 
varieties  you  have  in  mind — whether  citrus,  deciduous,  or* 
ornamental  trees,  roses  or  vines. 

Many  years  of  experience  will  enable  us  to  give  you  help- 
ful suggestions. 

Our  new  catalog,  just  off  the  press,  will  aid  you  materially 
in  making  your  planting  more  successful. 


Fancher  Creek  Nursery 

405  Holland  Bldg.  -         Fresno,  Cal. 


PearTrees 

There's  money  in  pears  if  you  get  started 
right. 

Elmer  Bros.  Trees  are  the  best  you  can 
plant.    Grown  on  virgin  soil  and 

Blight  Resistant 

Pears  have  been  grown  in  this  valley  lor 
forty  years  and  blight  has  never  made  its 
appcarant'e.  That's  why  our  pear  trees  are 
so  much  in  demand. 

Send  for  copy  of  our  latest  price  list. 


Elmer  Urns. Nursery 


"The  Nursery  Thit  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous" 

76  So.  Market  St.       San  Jose,  California 


Your  Soil  Needs  Amboy. 


FRKE  BOOK — GYPSUM  FACTS 
Tells  how,  when  and  what  gypsum  to  apply 
for  increasing'  crop  yield.   Gypsum  should 
be  used  freely  on  citrus  and  alfalfa  land. 

Consolidated  Vnc.  Cement-Plaster  Co., 
613  San  Fernando  Kldg.,        Los  Awrele*. 


Dec^mb'er  21,  1018 
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In  The  Fruit  Business 


Rain  and  Raisins. 

Instead  of  200,000  tons  of  raisins 
as  was  estimated,  the  actual  crop 
harvested  will  not  amount  to  more 
than  160,000  tons,  according  to  Wy 
lie  M.  Gjffen,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Raisin.  Company,  which  shows 
the  rain  rlarhage  to  have  been  about 
twenty  per  cent'  in  all,  the  largest 
raisin    crop    «ver   produced.  When 

#  the  rain  came  two  years  ago  and 
reduced  the  crop  25  per  cent  only 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  crop  had 
been  sold  and  the  price  was  raised 
on  the  -unsold  raisins  one  cent'  a 
pound.  This  year  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  crop  h.id  been  sold  when  the 
rains  came  and  when  the  association 
applied  to  the  U.  S.  Food  Adminis- 
tration to  raise  the  price  on  the  un- 
sold portion,  the  request  was  denied 
on  the  ground  that  the  price  had 
been  agreed  on  and  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  the  other  fruit  industries  to 
allow  the  increase. 

Stained  Almonds  Corrected. 

Most  of  the  almonds  damaged  in 
.the  early  September  i*ains  have  had 
the  stains  removed  by  means  of  a 
new  process  flisoovered  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Almond  Exchange.  This  will 
result  in  there  being  comparatively 
little  loss  in  stained  fruit  sent  in  by 
members.  After  weeks  of  experi- 
ment, chemists ,  found  the  process 
which  bleached  the  almonds  and  sat- 
isfied the  State  that  no  harmful  in- 
gredients were  used.    The  Exchange 

•  has  already  advanced  14  to  15  cents 
on  the  best  varieties  of  rain-stairfed 
nuts.    The  advances  range   75  per 

■   cent  of  what  was  allowed  on  perfect 
nuts. 

Fig'  Institute  Impending. 

Professor  J.  I  Condit.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  will  conduct 
an  Institute  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Hanford  (Kings  county)  on 
December  19.  At  -  10  a.  m.  he  will 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  Fig  Cul- 
ture and  at  2  p.  m.  an  automobile 
trip  to  various  fig  orchards  will  be 
made  where  Professor  Condit  will 
demonstrate  pruning,  disease  con- 
trol, etc.  Th«  meetings  will  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau 

Pinning  for  Large  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor:  Much  has  been  said 
about  pruning  the  prune  tree.  My 
observation  is  that  pruning  to  thin 
out  the  tress  so  tpey  will  not  be  very 
brushy  and  to  rut  back  all  along  fruit 
laterals  one-half,  thus  growing  the 
fruit  closer  to  the  main  limbs,  will 
insure  larger  and  better  prunes  than 
any  other  method',  and  it  is  the  large 

.  fruit  that  brings  the  high  prices.  I 
have  seen  this  tried  out. — W.  S.  K., 

-  Aeampo'. 

Fresh  Olive  Shipment. 

Peter  Bayer  of  Oakdale  is  shipping 
green  oli.ves  untreated)  to  New 
York-  by  express.  They  will  be 
pickled'  there.  N'ew  York  buyers 
claim  that,  olives  hold  their  flavor 
better  if  shipped  green,  so  this  ex- 
periment will  be  watched  with  in- 
terest. Mr.  Bayer  received  $1,200 
for  the  olives  from  three  acres.  ■ 

Fair  Salvage. 

Sheridan  W  Baker  of  Santa  Rosa 
would  have  bad  65  tons  of  prunes 
(4n-r,0)  0n  his  Healdsburg  ranch  if 
it  had  not.  been  for  the  rain.  His 
fruit  was  stacked  and  he  saved  alto- 
gether '.31  tons  -if  No.  1  fruit  and 
about  four  tons  of  No.  2.  The  rain 
took  the  rept. 

Spray  for  Peach  Blight  Now. 

Deciduous  trees  have  been  holding 
their  foliage  much  later  than  usual 
this  year  and  November  spraying 
has  been  delayed.  Spraying  for 
peach  blight  and  shothole  fungus 
should  be  put  off  no  longer.  '  Do 
it  now. 

Lectures  on  Fig  Production. 

Lectures  on  fig  production  have 
been  planned  by  Farm  Adviser  N.  P. 
Searles  at  his  farm  center  meetings. 
Prof.  .1.  J.  Condit  of  the  University 
of  California,  who  is  an  authority  on 
fig  production,  will  deliver  the  ad- 
dresses and  will  discuss  methods  of 
pruning,  cultivation,  pollenizatiou 
and  other  matters  of  importance. 


r>oois 
those 
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are^nawn  ontyon  ourfcothiU 
soil  and  location.  Haidy-ofsdecied 
pa^nif^-wett^rdvvn^absoluiejy 
reliable-and  fee  ftbm  idotknoi  and 
diseases  common  io  oilier  localities. 


We  know  we  can  meet  your  requirement^. 
Our  stock  of  trees  is  complete.  Submit 
today  a  list  of  your  wants  for  special 
quotations.  Remember,  behind  each  tree 
is  our  guarantee. 

Those  who  wait  will  be  disappointed. 
Write  now  —  right  now! 


Why  take  chances  on  your  trees  when 
we  have  made  it  easy  for  you?  Get  the 
right  start.  Send  for  our  book  "California 
Fruits" — full  of  practical,  dollar-making 
information.  It  is  based  on  30  years'  ex- 
perience as  nurserymen  and  orchardists, 
for  we  operate  1 000  acres  of  orchard  of  our 
own.  Send  for  this  book  today — it's  free! 


Secy,  and  Mer. 


SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

BOX    H  NEWCASTLE,  CALIFORNIA 


-the  foundation  of 

SUCCESS 

in  yotur  fruit  ^rowiti^ 
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More  Than  a  Million  High  Class  Fruit  Trees  per  Year 

to  California  Planters 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 


Established  1 S88 


Incorporated 


S  100,000 


Fresno,  California 


MR.  PLANTER: 

The  coming  season  promises  to  be  tlie  most  favorable 
in  many  years  for  orchard  planting.  With  such  a  sea- 
son and 

FIRST  CLASS  TREES 

a  successful  start  for  a  profitable  orchard  is  assured. 
.WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  STOCK— BETTER  CANNOT 
BE  HAD  ANYWHERE  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on '  all  roots,  grown  from  carefully  selected  bearing  trees, 
unsurpassed  for  size  and  quantity  of  fruit. 

PEAK'S  CLING  PEACH,  in  great  demand  by  canners;  ripens  between  Tuscan 
and  Phillips  and  is  fully  equal  to  those  old  stand-bys  in  quality  and  pro- 
ductiveness. 

UNO BEi,  APRICOT,  an'  improved  Blenheim;  larger  fruit  and  a  heavier,  more 
dependable  bearer. 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMONS  "Made  in  America."  These  home-grown  trees  live  as 
readily  as  other  fruit  trees  and  are  true  to  name;  of  the  imported  trees  the 
few  which  live  are  usually  untrue. 


A  FULL  LINE 


of  all  that  is  best  in  Fruit,  Nut  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants;  and 
our  prices  are  very  low  as  compared  with  other  commodities.  Write  for  our 
Price  List ;  free. 


CROW'S  NURSERIES, 


GILROY,  CAL. 


SULPHUR 


0344 

33  7s%  pune 


FLOUR . 
SULPHUR 


—  (Atom 
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It  has  been  proven 
and  so  recommended  by 
the  University  .or  Cali- 
fornia that  ir  you  sul- 
phur your  srape  vine* 
and  orchards  <>  time* 
they  will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or  RED 
SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brund  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also  E  A  G  I,  E  Brand, 
Fleiir  de  Soufro,  packed 
in  double  sacks,  are  the 
flumest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money 
|  can  buy;  the  best  for 
vineyards;  tlie  best  for 
l>  l  e  ii  <  li  i  n  R  purposes, 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

Try  our  new  brand  of 
VENTILATED  Sublimed 
it  pure,  for  making  Paste 
and  for  Dusting. 


For  Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  use  onr 
DIAMOND  S  Brand  Refined  FloUT  Sulphur. 
We  can  furnish  you  this,  sulphur  at  such  low 
price  that  it  will  pay  you  to  hlx  your  own 
solution. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
drill  into  the  soil  100  to  400  pounds  per 
acre  of  our  Diamond  "S"  Brand  Powdered 
Sulphur. 

It  has  been  proven  that  sulphur  lias  In- 
creased various  crops  up  to  350  per  cent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

524  California  St.,  '         San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  are  equipped  to  mako  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet,  price  list 
and  samples  and  please  state  for  what  purpose 
you  use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed  and  date 
of  shipment  preferred.    Tel.  Kearny  871. 
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Hopeful  Signs  for  the  Barley  Market 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  dig  up 
and  publish  the  barley  situation  of 
the  United  States  and  the  possible 
world  market?  What  is  the  approx- 
imate total  yield  of  California  and 
of  the  other  barlev  States? — A.  T. 
G..  Chico. 

Much  barley  is  being  held  in  the 
warehouses  all  over  California  with 
no  one  offering:  what  is  considered 
the  cost  of  production,  plus  a  rea- 
sonable profit.  But  while  the  pos- 
sibilities were  dark  during-  the  war. 
some  encouragement  has  followed 
signing  of  the  armistice.  This  is 
chiefly  because  transportation  is  be- 
ing released  and  new  barley-using 
countries  are  being  opened  up  as 
possible  markets  where  there  was 
no  hope  of  selling  while  the  war 
continued. 

WORLD  BARLEY  CROPS. 

The  world's  average  crop  of  bar- 
ley for  the  ten  years  ending  1915- 
1916  was  31,204,270,000  pounds,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  of  the  "Inter- 
national Institute  of  "Agriculture." 
During  that  period,  the  Northern 
hemisphere  produced  over  99  per 
cent  of  the  world's  barley  crop.  The 
average  annual  production  for  Ger- 
many, Austria.  Hungary,  Belgium. 
Bulgaria,  Roumania,  and  Russia  for 
five  years  preceding  the  war  was 
18,535,500,000  pounds  or  about  57 
per  cent,  of  the  world  production  in 
the  same  period.  Russia  alone  aver- 
aged 10,986.200,000  pounds,  while 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  to- 
gether averaged  6.625,400,000  pounds 
per  year.  We  have  a  statement 
from  a  leading  barley  exporter  of 
San  Francisco  that  before  the  Euro- 
pean war,  Germany  furnished  malt 
not  only  to  the  countries  of  Europe 
surrounding  her,  but  also,  since  the 
Spanish-American  war,  to  South 
American  and  Oriental  countries. 
She  has  not  done  this  in  any  large 
way  since  the  war  started,  and  we 
leave "the  reader  to  judge  whether 
the  other  countries,  mentioned  have 
kept  up  to  their  average, production 
since  tha  war  started. 

Since  it  is  well  known  that  bar- 
ley represented  gold  nuggets  a  year 
ago.  and  since  the  impression  is  that 
nearly  all  of  the  countries  which 
produce  most  barley  outside  of  Amer- 
ica, are  destitute  for  food,  we  can 
assume  that  ,  there  is  but  little  car- 
ry-over in  the  world  from  the  1917 
crop,  and  that  the  war-stricken 
countries  have  not  raised  much  in 
1918. 

WORLD    BARLEY   CROP   KHALI,   IX  1918. 

The  estimated  1918  crop  of  the 
other  important  barley  countries  of 
the  world,  by  the  more  or  less  ac- 
curate estimates  of  the  Institute,  to- 
tals 14,648,593,600  pounds,  a  seven 
per  cent  increase  over  their  average 
for  five  years,  but  far  from  enough 
to  counter-balance  the  reduced  crops 
of  the  conquered  nations.  The 
world's  1918  barley  production,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  learned,  is  only  45 
or  50  per  cent  of  the  ten  year  aver- 
age, and  U.  S.  produced  about  36 
per  cent  of  this,  by  the  Institute 
figures,  as  published  in  their  June, 


fact,  our  own  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture in  his  report  for  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  gives  this  country  credit 
for  11.352.240,000  pounds,  twice  as 
much  as  the  Institute  figured. 

WHAT  OF  BARLEY  CONSUMPTION? 

V 

At  any  rate,  if  the  consuming  ca- 
pacity and  desire  in  Europe  should 
equal  what  it  was  before  the  war, 
there  is  a  tremendous  world  short- 
age of  barley.  Probably  the  normal 
consumption  for  the  years  ahead  will 
show  a  decrease  below  that  of  the 
years  before  the  war,  though  the 
wets  assure  us  that  Europeans  still 
want  their  booze. 

A  considerable  amount  of  barley 
is  normally  used  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  the  Scandinavian  countries 
for  human  food  and  for  stock  feed. 
We  may  count  on  this  demand  to 
continue  if  barley  can  be  sold  there 
much  ■  cheaper  than  wheat,  which 
may  be  doubtful  in  view  of  the  great 
stocks  of  wheat  carried  over  in 
wheat  countries  from  the  present 
and  previous  years,  and  in  view  of 
the  world's  short  crop  of  barley. 

AMERICAN    BARLEY  CROP*. 

Our  California  barley  may  be 
stored  and  it  may  be  shipped  to 
world  markets.  What  proportion  is 
actually  shipped  out  of  the  State  in 
normal  times  is  discussed  below, 
along  with  the  markets  which  are 


were  fine,  the  biggest  acreage  Cali- 
fornia ever  planted  produced  a  crop 
considerably  less  than  that  of  1917. 
The  crop  of  this  state  is  14.4  *of  the 
total  in  U.  S. ;  owing  to  poor  grow- 
ing conditions,  the  bushels  which 
should  weigh  48  pounds  will  not 
average  much  above  42  pounds. 

The  recent  government  buying 
started  with  the  standard  of  48 
pounds,  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  orders  could  not  be  filled  even 
with  45-pound  barley  without  a 
great  deal  of  screening  which  was 
done.  Forty-five-pound  barley  can 
be  used  for  brewing,  but  forty-pound 
barley  will  not  be  accepted  for  this 
purpose  if  any  better  is  available. 
But  brewing  is  stopped  in  U.  S. ;  al- 
though some  malting  for  export  is 
permitted  by  recent  regulations. 

MARKETS  FOR  CALIFORNIA  CROP. 

Now,  considering  available  mar- 
kets for  California  barley,  we  have 
indicated  in  previous  issues  that  we 
believe  the  demand  for  brewing  in 
U.  S.  will  continue  to  decrease  an- 
nually. The  demand  for  horse  and 
mule  feed  also  seems  likely  to  de- 
crease annually.  The  demand  for 
hog  and  cattle  feed  has  a  good 
chance  to  increase.  The  demand  for 
human  food  is  not  likely  to  amount 
to  anything.  The  demand  for  malt 
to  be  shipped  abroad  may  increase 


just  beginning  to  open  up.  Just  now  i  for  a  time  as  indicated  in  our  pan- 
we  will  consider  the  American  crop,  eled  paragraph. 
Reduced  to  bushels,  in  order  to  com- 
pare California  figur.es  with  those  of 
eastern  States,  we  have  the  table 
given  below  for  the  principal  pro- 
ducing states  as  given  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

BARLEY    CROP    IN    Bl'SIIELS    AS  ESTI- 
MATED OCTOBER  1. 

'/-Condition — v 
.  Ten-year 
1817      1!»18  Aver 
ltt.200.000    95  8B 
.17.800  00(1    1)1  83 

10. . ".clO. 000  02  88 
22.N1.\000    87  «0 

2«.r»2o.ooo   f>2  8.1 

39.1. Wfino    88  91 
U.  S.  .  .CIO.." 05. 000  308.975.000    89.8  87.2 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the 
growing  conditions  in  eastern  States 


State —  1918 

Wis     .  .  14.7K0  000 

Minn  .  . .  45.1.10.000 

In.     ...  11. .110.000 

N.  Dak.  16.4S0.O0O 

S.    Dak  .11.099  000 

Cal.    ..  .11.000.000 


IMPORTANCE  OF  EXPORTS. 

Our  barley  exports  have  not  in- 
cluded a  large  percentage  of  the 
crops  in  past  years  until  1917;  but 
they  included  the  best  part.  From 
tables  prepared  by  the  E.  Clemens 
Horst  Company  of  San  Francisco, 
June  20,  1917,  we  find  that  for  a 
period  of  seventeen  years,  1900-1916. 
California  produced  an  average  of 
505,000  tons  of  commercial  barley. 
Of  this,  we  consumed  in  the  State, 
an  average  of  320,000  tons  or  over 
63  per  cent  of  the  total.  Our  aver- 
age exports  from  San  Francisco  to 
Europe  were  125,000  tons  or  less 
than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  crop. 


California  Cauliflower  Review 


[Written  for  Paelfle  Rural  Pre**.] 


Early  cauliflower  shipments  have 
been  moving  for 'over  a  month  from 
southern  California  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets and  heavy  shipments  of  the 
main  crop  are  commencing.  The 
crop  is  estimated  nearly  the  same 
as  last  year,  though  the  acreage  of 
cauliflower  and  brocolli  in  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Mateo  counties  has 
decreased  from  the  record  of  6400- 
last  year  to  4600  this  year,  as  esti- 
mated by  Assistant  Truck  Crop 
Specialist  R.  G.  Risser  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 
Our  fall  rains  have  improved  the 
quality  greatly  over  last  year.  Early 
stock  usually  matures  in  weather 
too  warm  and  sunny  to  make  the 
large  white  solid  heads  desired,  and 
it  comes  onto  Eastern  markets  just 


1918,  crop  report.    As  a  matter  ofas  the  New  York  crop  is  being  fin- 


THE  BARLEY  market  in  California  and  the  Eastern  States  has 
been  picking  up  since  the  armistice  was  signed.  Though  brewing 
in  the  United  States  has  been  stopped,  and  though  all  exports  of  barley 
are  still  going  through  the  Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation,  the 
embargo  has  been  lifted  on  our  exports  of  malt  to  North  and  South 
American  countries  and  islands  and  to  the  Orient.  The  United  States 
had  this  trade  previous  to  the  Spanish  American  war,  but  at  that  time 
Germany  captured  it  from  us.  Since  then,  both  China  and  Japan  have 
become  great  beer  drinkers,  particularly  Japan.  A  great  number  of 
breweries  were,  erected  and  operated  by  Japanese  under  the  direction 
invariably  of  German  brewmasters  with  Japanese  understudies.  When 
Japan  entered  the  war  the  Germans  were  fired  and  Japanese  conducted 
their  own  breweries.  Though  the  Japanese  barley  crop  for  the  five 
years  1912  to  1916  has  averaged  2,166,296,500  pounds  according  to  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  she  has  still  imported  large 
quantities  of  malt  from  Germany.  Since  the '  European  war  started, 
this  trade  has  been  captured  by  Americans  who  intend  to  keep  it. 
Germany  before  the  war  also  supplied  all  Europe  with  malt,  according 
to  a  leading  exporter  of  San  Francisco,  and  this  market  will  now  look 
to  United  States.  Already  maltsters  are  said  to  have  resumed  opera- 
tions in  readiness  for  removal  of  export  restrictions.  While  this  will 
probably  help  the  market  for  1918  barley,  it  cannot  help  that  for  the 
crops  to  be  sold  after  the  national  prohibition  amendment  goes  into  effect. 


ished.  Heaviest  shipments  from 
Southern  California  go  in  December 
and  January  normally.  The  heav- 
iest from  central  California  go  in 
February  and  March.  Straight  car- 
loads of  cauliflower  are  shipped 
through  the  winter,  but  a  consid- 
erable portion  goes  in  mixed  cars 
with  other  vegetables  throughout  the 
season,  which  normally  ends  in  May, 
when  warm  weather  opens  and  dis- 
colors too  many  heads  before  they 
are  ready  to  ship. 

Decreased  acreage  this  year  is  due 
to  unfortunate  results  with  the  last 
crop.  The  largest  acreage  ever 
planted  yielded  only  an  estimated 
average  of  173  crates  per  acre  in 
Los  Angeles  county,  as  against  210 
crates  for  the  previous  season.  In 
San  Mateo  county  last  season's 
yield  was  estimated  at  150  crates 
per  acre,  as  against  230  the  year 
I  before.  In  Los  Angeles  county  less 
I  than  an  inch  of  rain  had  fallen  up 
to  February  1,  as  against  the  nor- 
I  mal  of  about  11  inches.  Drying 
winds  added  to  the  damage  and 
aphis  heaped  insult  on  Injury.  When 
rains  did  come,  they  waterlogged 
some  poorly  drained  districts.  Size 
of  heads  was  smaller  than  the  year 
before,  as  indicated  by  the  average 
of  15  required  to  fill  a  crate,  as 
against  13  in  1916-17.  Crops  In- 
tended to  mature  early  came  ready 
for  shipment  along  with  the  later 
crops  and  added  to  the  freight  con- 
gestion. The  Government  recom- 
mended 520  crates  per  car,  as  against 
500  normally  carried,  and  the  extra 
amount  interfered  with  ventilation. 
Delays  en  route  added  to  the  trouble 
and  much  of  this  foodstuff  was 
wasted,  while  a  great  deal  more 
brought  low  prices. 


CROP 

Production 


Is  controlled  by  the  land  and 
quantity  of  plant  food  furnished 
the  tree  or  plant. 

It  is  not  enough  to  merely 
fertilize.  It  is  important  that 
the  tree  be  fed  material  giving 
maximum  results  under  Cali- 
fornia conditions 
These  materials  are  furnished  in 

Hauser's 
Organic 
FERTILIZERS 

Correct  Fertilizer  for  Cali- 
fornia conditions. 
Send  for  Fertilizer  Booklet 
Tells  you  why. 

Hauser  Packing  Co. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Now  Is  the  Time 


TO  PLAfNT 


OLIVE  TREES 


If  you  want  to  plant  the  best — 
Olive  Trees  that  will  grow,  pro- 
duce, and  pay. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST 
PRICE  LIST 
We  have  all  the  leading  varieties 
of  olives> 

Oroville  Olive  Nursery  Co. 

ROl  I  I    1,  BOX  12, 

Oroville,  Cal. 


CALIVADA 

!5!!P  Manure!!"! 


From  highest  nitrogenous  feed. 
Decomposed  and  concentrated  by  age  In 
their  own  liquid*,  containing  the  highest 
percentages  of  Nitogen,  Phosphoric  Add. 
Soluble  Potash,  and  readily  available 
Humus 

Shinned  commercial  dry.  Cars  average  22 
to  24  tons.  Saves  four-fifths  labor  in  ap- 
plication. Thousands  of  tons  now  being 
"hipped  to  citrus  and  deciduous  growers 

in  California. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars 
today  to  insure  prompt  deliveries. 

CALIVADA  FERTILIZER  COMPANY. 
4V3  Citizens  National  Bunk  Building 
Phones  165043) 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


Stanislaus  Grown  Trees 

Large  root  system,  healthy,  very 
prolific.  Asparagus  Roots,  Thorn- 
less  Blackberries. 

STANISLAUS  NURSERY  CO. 

MODESTO  TURLOCK 
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Farms  for  Veterans  of  Land  and  Sea 


(Written  for  Pnelflc  Rural  Press.] 


They  are  veterans  because  they  have  nobly  done  all  their  country 
requires  of  them,  no  matter  what  their  ages  may  be!  It  is  one  of 
the  tokens  of  this  rapid  phase  of  world-development  that  all  citizens 
of  reasonable  toll  of  years  may  have  veterans  for  sons  and  grandsons 
— and  may  have  daughters  also  veterans  for  even  they  may  be  enrolled 
in  the  naval  yeomanry  of  their  country.  It  is  a  grand  new  endowment 
of  America  to  have  veterans  just  stepping  out  strongly  into  manhood 
and  womanhood  and  not  only  veterans  who  are  tottering  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  to  the  country  to  start 
them  right? 


The  proposition  to  offer  returning 
veterans,  who  desire  to  go  to  farming 
for  themselves,  ready  made  farms,  has 
been  several  times  endorsed  by  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  The  question  is 
can  it  be  worked  out  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  veterans  and  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  question  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely answered  off  hand.  Congress 
will  deal  with  it  this  winter  and  it 
should  be  discussed  by  all  farmers 
and  farmers'  organizations.  The  lat- 
est phases  of  the  scheme  are  those 
presented  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  of  Labor  in  their  annual 
reports,  of  which  we  are  receiving 
advanced  outlines.  They  will  serve  as 
a  basis  for  the  farmers'  discussions 
which  we  have  suggested. 

SECRETARY  LANE'S  VIEWS. 

"As  an  immediate  programme," 
said  the  Secretary,  "we  should  first 
offer  an  opportunity  upon  our  pres- 
ent irrigation  projects  for  all  who 
wish  work  at  clearing  and  leveling 
the  land  not  now  cultivated  but  for 
which  water  is  available,  or  to  which 


Plenty  of  Nitrate 


in  Chile 


The  amount  of  Nitrate  in 
the  Chilean  Deposits  is 

/ 


720,000,000  Tons 


At  present  rate  of  world's  con- 
sumption, deposits  will  last  for 


300  Years 


Shipping  conditions  are  improv- 
ing. American  farmers  should 
learn  rhe  FACTS.  Write  for  in- 
formation. 

W.  LAMBERT  MYERS 
Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
P.  O.  Box  248  Berkeley,  Cal. 


SEED  POTATOES 


We  specialize  in  selected  SEED  POTA- 
TOES: Certified  White  Rose.  American 
Wonders.  British  Queens.  Burbanks.  Garnet 
Chilis,  and  other  varieties.  Also  fancy,  re- 
cleaned  Alfalfa  Seed.    Write  for  prices. 


tyM.  A.  CURTIS  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

LOGANS,  HIMALAYAS. 
Gilt-edge  Orchard  Tree's. 
Selected  Oregon  Seed  Potatoes. 
Burbanks,  Wonders,  British  Queen  and 
others. 

H.  A.  HYDE,       -       -       WATSON VILLE. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigation,  Drainage.  Legal 
Engineering  and  Water  Right  Reports.  Alkali 
and  Marsn  Land  Reclamation.  Appraisal  of 
Irrigation  Systems.  Management  and  Devel- 
opment of  Lands.  Ranches  and  Irrigation 
Projects.     Soil  Surveys. 

&8  SUTTER   ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


I  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

»»  37-45  First  St..  Su  FranrUro 
imptw    Wake.  Moffitt  &  Towne.    Los  Angel* 
  Blake.  McFall  Co..         Portland.  Ore 


water  can  be  brought  under  the  pres- 
ent irrigation  system,  and  that  such 
tracts  shall  be  developed  under  an 
appropriate  land-settlement  plan. 
This  we  can  do  at  once  and  meet 
whatever  labor  problem  may  be  im- 
mediate. 

"As  a  second  step  I  would  urge  an 
appropriation  for  one  or  more  of  the 
largest  irrigation  schemes  for  which 
surveys  are  in  an  advanced  state. 
Concurrently  it  would  seem  to  me 
wise  to  undertake  the  draining  of 
the  most  promising  projects — Govern- 
ment-owned land  preferred,  but,  if 
privately  owned,  the  land  to  be 
bought  at  an  appraisement  made  by 
the  Farm  Loan  Board. 

"There  is  an  alternative  method  of 
dealing  with  private  lands  which  al- 
ready has  the  approval  of  Congress, 
being  incorporated  in  the  reclamation 
act.  Under  this  a  private  owner  agrees 
to  sell  his  land  to  whoever  gets  the 
water  right  at  an  appraised  price  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  our  under- 
taking the  construction  of  irrigation 
work.  Under  such  a  plan  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  securing 
control  of  any-sized  'bodies  of  cut- 
over  or  swamp  lands  that  might  be 
desired;  the  Government  would  not 
buy  the  land,  but  the  owner  would 
look  to  the  new  settler  for  the  price, 
and  take  It  on  such  terms  as  the 
Government  itself  would  exact  for  its 
own  expenditure  upon  the  land." 

THREE    PROJECTS   AT  FIKST. 

Let  us  assume  three  projects,  he 
suggests — one  an  irrigation  scheme, 
another  a  drainage  project,  a  third 
the  development  of  a  body  of  cut-over 
lands.  The  one  would  need  to  have 
great  dams  constructed  to. impound 
and  divert  waters,  a  hydro-electric 
plant,  miles  of  canal  and  tunnel,  per- 
haps, thousands  of  acres  to  be  cleared 
and  leveled,  fenced  and  broken.  This 
would  mean  years  of  work  at  good 
wages,  work  in  the  open  under  hous- 
ing conditions  that  would  seem  pala- 
tial to  the  soldier  of  the  trench,  and 
at  the  end  a  piece  of  land  on  which 
would  be  erected  a  house  and  barn,  a 
farm  home  in  a  group  of  farm  homes. 
For  this  he  must  pay.  But  already 
he  had  received  wages  out  of  which 
he  can  have  saved  the  necessary  first 
installment  on  his  place  of  10  to  15 
per  cent.  The  balance  with  interest 
he  can  pay  in  forty  yearly  install- 
ments, ot  earlier  if  he  can. 

Mr.  Lane  estimates  that  more  than 
one-third,  probably  nearer  one-half, 
of  the  American  troops  in  Europe 
came  from  farms,  and  probably  would 
wish  to  return  to  the  agricultural 
work. 

SECRETARY  WILSON'S  VIEWS. 

Colonization  by  returned  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  large  tracts  of  land 
under  the  direction  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  recom- 
mended, as  a  solution  of  many  of  the 
labor  problems  arising  from  demobi- 
lization, by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson 
in  his  annual  report,  made  public 
today.  The  Government  should,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  establish 
and  equip  individual  farms,  which 
would  be  linked  into  community 
groups. 

Agricultural  .areas  should  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Government 
and  added  to  the  public  domain  to 
provide  land  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  proposed  colonization  program 
for  returned  members  of  the  military 
forces',  the  report  asserts.  /  It  is  pro- 
posed that  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram be  directed  by  a  board  consist- 
ing Of  the  heads  of  the  Agriculture, 
Interior  and  Labor  Departments. 

Legislation  needed  to  carry  out  the 
plan.  Secretary  Wilson  believes, 
should  include  these  provisions: 

The  possibility  of  commercialized 
speculation  must  be  eliminated. 


Colonists  must  be  given  access,  not 
only  to  land,  but  to  farms;  not  to 


the  bare  soil,  but  to  fully  equipped 

agricultural  plants  ready  to  operate. 


■HH1 


Why  irrigate,  cultivate,  fumigate,  fertilize, 
spray,  and  prune  your  trees— then  lose  all  by 
a  ruinous  frost?  The  Bolton  Orchard  Heater 

Will  Save  Your  Crop 
From  Frost! 

Heats  the  orchard  or  truck  garden  evenly. 
Holds  the  temperature  above  the  freezing 
point.  Burns  a  long  time  on  one  filling  of 
cheap  fuel  oil.    Can  be  lighted  quickly. 

Send  For  Booklet  B-l 

Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  the  grower. 

AMES-IRVIN  CO., 

8th  «nd  Irwin  Streets  San  Francisco,  Calif . 


Finest  Quality 

Best  Varieties 

We  can  highly  recommend  our  stock  of  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  including: 


Catalog 

Sent 
FREE 


European  Sycamore 
(platanus  orientalis) 
The  most  desirable  shade 
tree  used  in  California. 
Universally  sold  all  over 
the  State.  Transplants 
easily  and  grows  rapidly. 

Bartlett  Pears   on  Quince 
Root 

double-worked  on  Beurre 
Hardy. 


Boxwood 

Ibuxus  sempervirens ) 

English  Holly 

(ilex  aquiiolium) 

Oregon  Grape 

(mahonia  aquiiolium) 

Persian  Mulberries 

Trees  which  will  bear 
young  and  produce  large, 
luscious  fruit. 


Niles  Giant  Rhubarb 
Easily  excels   any  other  variety  in   the  great   size   of  the 


stalks,  which  are  exceedingly  crisp  and  juicy. 

California  Nursery  Co. 


Estab. 
1865 


P.  O.  BOX  404,  NILES,  CAL. 


FEED  THE  SOIL  AND  THE  SOIL  WILL  FEED  YOU 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  Complete  Fertilizers  of  All  Kinds. 
The  Oldest  Manufacturers  and  Largest  Producers  of  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers  on  the 

Pacific  Coast. 

Complete  and  Up-to-date  Laboratory  for  Analysis  of  Soils.    Analyses  and  Advice  Given 

Free  to  Our  Patrons. 


FACTORIES,  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND. 
OFFICE,  444  PINE  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 
"Duane's  Special"  French  Prune  and  Royal  and  Blenheim  Apricot  on 
Myrobalan  root;  Bartlett  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  and  Apples  in  variety. 
All  No.  1  stock.  Write  for  price  list. 

THOS.  F.  DUANE 

MARTINEZ  CALIFORNIA 


P Purpose  New  H    ^       Fittings  and        ^  A 

NEW  and  IB  Valves 

Threads  A  u»ed  W  Special  H  < 

Coupling  Screw  W~~^  Fittings 

Hot  Casing  Made  to 

Asphaltnm  Order  ffi 

Dipped  — ^ 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 


PACIFIC   PIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PLEASE  SEND  AT  OINCE 

ror  our  |\ew  Catalogue 

It  is  full  of  valuable  information. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co.       Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


LIME 


Applied   on  Soil 
Makes 


DOLLARS 


IF  USED  IN  FORM  OF 
Ground  Limestone  or  Agricultural  Hydrate 
PACIFIC  LIME  AND  PLASTER  CO. 

58  SUTTER  ST.  Free  Literature  on  Request  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Growers  Want  Experiment  Stations 


[Written  for  Piwlflc  Rural  I' 

A  meeting  was  held  of  representa- 
tive fruit  growers  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia with  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  last  Tuesday 
afternoon  in  San  Francisco  to  sub- 
mit the  outlined  plan  for  deciduous 
experiment  stations  under  Univer- 
sity supervision.  Among  those  pres- 
ent were  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  A. 
W.  Foster,  and  Robert  Sproul  of  the 
Regents,  and  Dean  Hunt,  William 
T.  Horn  and  H.  C.  Howard  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  State  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  Heoke,  Frank 
T.  Swett.  of  Martinez,  G.  W.  Pierce 
of  Davis,  Henry  Wheatley  of  Napa, 
H.  C.  Dunlap,  James  T.  Brooks,  Hor- 
ace G.  Keesling  of  San  Jose,  H.  A. 
Clark  of  Saratoga.  L.  Woodward  of 
Campbell.  Elwyn  D.  Seaton  and 
Sheridan  Baker  of  Santa  Rosa,  and 
Mrs.  H.  C.  De  Nyse  of  Riverside. 

H.  C.  Dunlap  asked  Mr.  Wood- 
ward to  present  the  new  plan  as 
drawn  up  under  changed  war  con- 
ditions. The  scheme  as  submitted 
is  to  have  various  sub-stations  un- 
der varying  soils  and  conditions,  to 
have  special  committees  of  practical 
fruit  growers  familiar  with  local 
conditions  around  .these  stations  as 
advisors,  and  to  use  the  Farm  Bu- 
reaus as  a  means  of  disseminating 
the  information.  Small  areas  would 
be  purchased  by  the  State,  thus  as- 
suring the  permanence  of  the  ex- 
periments.   For  this  work  the  fruit 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


For  dormant  season  spray* 
ing  you  want  a  good,  geneiai 
clean-up  spray;  a  spray  that 
will  serve  not  alone  as  an 
insecticide— but  will  tone  up 
and  stimulate  your  fruit  trees. 
For  instance — 

Crude  Oil 
Emulsion 

You  can  depend  on  this  to  control 
the  scale  insects.  It  penetrates  the 
cracks  in  the  bark  and  kills  the  eggs. 
So — what  chance  is  there  for  Red 
Spiders,  Aphids  and  their  creepy 
brothers  to  do  much  damage? 

Order  your  Universal  Spray  now — 
don't  take  any  chances. 

Among  the  other  sprays  we  man- 
ufacture or  distribute  are: 

Dormant  Soluble  Oil 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
"Triumph"  for  Citrus  Treea 
Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Miscible  Oil  No.  I  for  Olives 
Miscible  Oil  No.  2  for  Thrips 

Whenever  you  have  any  questions 
to  ask — write  our  Service  Depart- 
ment, in  charge  of  Paul  R.  Jones, 
Entomologist.  This  expert  advice 
costs  you  nothing. 

Insecticide  Department 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

350  California  Street 

San  Francisco 
816  Higgins  Building 
Lot  Angeles 


re*s  by  Margnret  Honeywell. 1 

I  men  asked  for  $150,000.  The  old 
plan  as  submitted  in  June  called  for 
a  central  experiment  station,  which 
Frank  T.  Swett,  who  spoke  for  the 
pear  and  grape  associations,  pointed 
out  would  not  have  the  practical 
advantage  of  trying  out  the  actual 
experiment  where  the  fruit  later 
would  be  grown.  He  endorsed  the 
plan  heartily,  as  he  said  that  the 
pear  blight  was  the  pear  man's 
greatest  difficulty,  and  by  such  a 
series  of  experiments  with  resistant 
stock  the  actual  location  t>f  pear 
land  could  be  found.  Of  benefit  to 
the  grape  men  the  advantages  of  the 
laboratory*  would  be  felt,  because 
the  big  problem  now  was  market- 
ing; and,  as  no  cheap  satisfactory 
means  of  making  grape  syrup  had 
been  found  this  experimental  work 
would  prove  invaluable.  Mrs.  H. 
E.  De  Nyse  of  Riverside  enthusi- 
astically approved  the  plan,  and 
spoke  of  the  advantages  of  stand- 
ardization which  stations  over  the 
State  could  help  establish. 

Sheridan  Baker  told  of  the  value 
of  the  late  pruning  demonstrations 
in  Sonoma  county  and  the  interest 
aroused  in  the  farmers  to  better 
their  conditions.  He  approved  the 
plan  in  behalf  of  the  prune  and 
apricot  growers  Of  that  county. 

G.  W.  Pierce  of  the  Almond  Grow- 
ers' Association  spoke  of  the  need  of 
increased  production  and  better  qual- 
ity of  fruit  and  nuts  to  meet  the 
competition  that  would  result  with 
tjie  Mediterranean  areas  competing 
again.  He  cited  an  interesting  illus- 
tration of  high  cost  of  labor  in  Spain 
— a  correspondent  of  the  Almond  As- 
sociation wrote  that  wages  were 
high  this  year.  70c  a  day  "for  men 
and  40c  for  women.  This  sort  of 
labor  competition,  he'  argued,  had 
to  be  met  in  California  by  intelli- 
gently supervised  experimental  work. 

Mr.  Wheatley  also  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  new  plan.  Horace  G.  Kees- 
ling laid  emphasis  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  fruit  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  necessity  of  money 
for  these  sub-stations. 

H.  A.  Clark  said  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  25-year-old  prune  tree 
was  the  urgent  one  in  Santa 
Clara  county  and  that  something 
had  to  be  done  about  it.    He  said 

|  that  there  had  been  "guessing 
enough"  and  "time  enough,  lost" 
for  actual  experimentation  to  be 
necessary.  James  T.  Brooks  of  the 
San  Jose  Chamber  of  Commerce 
urged  that  "the  University  be  taken 
to  the  people,  just  as  the  banks 
were." 

State  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Hecke  gave  the  figures  of  the  value 
of  the  various  deciduous  crops,  and 
stated  that  any  industry  bringing  as 
much  money  into  the  State  deserved 
State  recognition  and  aid.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  County  Horticultural 
Commissioners  now  acted  as  police- 
men, as  they  had  not  the  time  for 
research  or  teaching,  but  that  this 
work  would  be  done  by  these  sub- 
stations with  increased  efficiency  un- 
der the  College  of  Agriculture: 

President  Wheeler  stated  that  the 
Regents  felt  the  necessity  of  the 
work  and  assured  the  passing  of  a 
$50,000  request.  The  fruit  men 
talked  for  the  necessity  of  more 
money  for  separate  stations,  but 
Dean  Hunt  explained  that  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  was  asking  for 
$40,000  only  for  citrus  work,  and 
this  $50,000  for  deciduous  use  in 
excess  of  the  last  budget,  despite 
the  necessity  for  increased  expenses 
in  other  lines.  The  citrus  experi- 
ment station  will  have  a  total  of 
$184,000.  if  this  $40,000  increase  is 
allowed,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  citrus  industry  had  organized 
earlier. 

A.  W.  Foster  backed  the  $50,000( 
plan,  as  he  felt  that  the  Legislature 
would  be  one  of  retrenchment,  and 
he  fayored  asking  for  what  he  was 
sure  could  be  secured. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  'Dean  Hunt  that  a 
committee  of  three  fruit  growers  be 
appointed  to  confer  with  Dr.  Whit- 
ten,  head  of  the  pomological  depart- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  College. 


Farm  Hand 
Wants  Work 


PUT  your  automobile  to  work  grind- 
ing feed,  sawing  wood,  pumping, 
hoisting  hay,  running  milker,  separator, 
concrete  mixer,  and  any  other  belted  im- 
plement oh  your  farm. 

Thousands  of  enthusiastic  farmers  are 
turning  their  cars  into  sure  profit-makers 
in  these  days  of  farm  labor  scarcity. 


Porta 
Power 


LAY  Porta  Power  is  an  implement  which  can  be 
instantly  connected  with  the  rear  tires,  delivering 
at  the  belt  5  to  8  H.  P.  The  engine  has  power  to 
spare,  and  the  tire  wear  is  negligible.  It  adds  more 
than  $300  to  the  value  of  your  car,  and,  because  it 
takes  the  engine  to  the  job,  instead  of  the  job  to 
the  engine,  it  gives  you  much  more  value  than  V 
a  stationary  engine  costing  $1 50  to  $300  more,  y 

Your  farm  can  produce  many  dollars  more      y  ^ v 


/ 


if  you  use  LAY  Porta  Power.  Many 
farmers  make  it  pay  for  itself  in  one 
season.     Built  to  last  a  life-time. 

/<? 

Coupon  Brings  Full  Particulars      ✓  ^  ^ 
Mail  It  Today  .  $ 

\  /  y  £»  g> 

L.  A.  Young  Industries,  Inc.   y  *VG> 


A. 


Portable  Power  Implement* 
for  the  Farm 

Detroit,  Michigan 


/ 


/ 
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Honey  Sorghum  Results. 

Several  yielil*  of  thirty  tons  of 
honey  sorghum  per  acre  are  reported 
by  Farm  Advisor  A.  A.  Jungerman 
of  Stanislaus  county,  where  enough 
seed  was  introduced  last  year  to 
plant  500  acres  in  various  localities. 
Sorghum  was  made  in  six  farm  bu- 
reau centers  and  more  than  six  made 
silage.  As  much  as  200  gallons  of 
sorghum  per  acre  were  made,  and  it 
proved  a  fine  substitute  for  sugar, 
even  in  cake  making.  A  custom 
mill  is  expected  to  be  put  up  at 
Hughson  and  the  acreage  will  be  in- 
creased. Honey  sorghum  requires 
135  days  to  mature,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  advocated  as  a  second 
crop.  For  silage  it  cannot  be  ad- 
vocated in  place  of  corn  except  where 
smut  has  been  so  bad  that  corn  will 
probably  no£  fill'  many  ears.  It 
does  best,  according  to  Mr.  Junger- 
man. on  heavier  soils,  with  plenty 
of  moisture.  The  heaviest  yield  was 
on  sub-irrigated  land  planted  in  May 
and  matured  in  October.  Lack  of 
irrigation  on  some  fields  held  back 
the  growth,  but  it  shot  up  after  the 
September  rains. 

Winter-Forcing  Asparagus. 

Winter-forcing  of  asparagus  is  pos- 
sible where  temperatures  can  be 
kept  between  '55  and  80  degrees  ac- 
cording to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Bed  the  crowns  in  soft 
earth  about  an  inch  under  the  sur- 
face, and  keep  it  moist  but  well 
drained.  A  temperature  of  5  5  to 
60  degrees  makes  the  best  shoots; 
higher  temperatures  make  them 
grow  faster  and  softer.  For  the 
first  ten  days  after  bedding,  keep 
the  temperature  between  45  and  50 
degrees  if  possible.  Cutting  begins 
six  weeks  after  bedding,  and  con- 
tinues until  the  roots  are  exhausted. 
■  Keep  a  supply  of  roots  dormant  to 
bed  for  succession.  .  White  shoots 
are  obtained  by  excluding  light. 

Scaling  Profits  on  Beet  Sugar. 

California  beet  sugar  manufactur- 
ers expect  less  profit  this  year  than 
last  on  their  output,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  Food  Administration 
has  fixed  a  higher  price  for  sugar. 
The  price  has  been  advanced  to  9c 
a  pound,  seaport  refinery  basis.  This 
is  higher  by  1.55c  than  last  year, 
but  the  higher  prices  paid  for  beets, 
labor  and  materials  are  expected  to 


more  than  offset  the  advance  in 
gross  price.  However,  it  is  believed- 
there  is  still  a  liberal  margin  left 
for  fair  profits  to  operators. 

New  Corn.  Worm. 

About  300  square  miles  in  Massa- 
chusetts have  become  infested  by 
the  "European  cornstalk  borer,"  a 
new  pest  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
worm  that  works  in  the  growing 
stalks  of  corn;  grain  sorghums,  etc. 
Anybody  who  has  observed  such  a 
pest  should  at  opce  notify  the  State 
Horticultural  Commissioner  at  Sac- 
ramento, as  the  most  practicable 
control  seems  to  be  the  winter  burn- 
ing of  infested  stalks,  stubble,  and 
dry  vegetation.  Prompt  reports  may 
avoid  spreading  the  pest  to  all  parts 
of  the  State. 

State  Law  Against  Vagrancy. 

A  State  law  that  "will  compel 
any  idle  and  physically  able  man  in 
the  State  to  accept  employment  ten- 
dered him  at  a  reasonable  wage 
with  reasonable  living  and  working 
conditions,  with  a  penalty  of  hard 
labor  to  be  furnished  by  city  and 
county  governing  boards  without 
compensation  other  than  subsist- 
ence" was  favored  by  resolution  of 
the  Farm  Labor  Conference  recently 
held  at  the  State  Council  of  Defense 
offices;  and  the  executive  committee 
is  now  drafting  such  a  bill  to  be 
presented  to  the  legislature. 

Nevada  Hay. 

Alfalfa  hay  was  selling  at  Fern- 
ley.  Nevada  for  $20  in  the  stack 
before  the  rains,  according  to  J.  C. 
Loomis  of  the  Bomberger  Seed  Co. 
Crops  in  Mason  Valley  had  been  con- 
tracted at  $16  to  $18.  Since  the 
rains,  prices  sagged  on  account  of 
green  feed.  About  the  same  condi- 
tions prevailed  in  the  northeastern 
counties  of  California.  The  crops 
in  these  districts  are  mostly  fed  to 
cattle  and  sheep  without  baling. 

Weather-Proofing  for  Out-buildings. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  kerosene 
and  crude  oil  to  spray  onto  fences 
and  walls  or  to  brush  onto  roofs 
and  flat  surfaces  fills  pores  in  the 
wood,  excludes  moisture  and  decay, 
and  gives  a  soft  brown  color.  The 
kerosene' is  used  for  greater  pene- 
tration than  crude  oil  alone  would 
have. 


Agricultural  Notes 

.  The  Wheatland  rice  industry  is 
growing  rapidly  in  importance. 

C.  R.  Graff  of  Orange  county  has 
recently  sold  177  sacks  of  blackeye 
beans  at  6%c. 

The  first  rainfall  in  thirteen 
months  was-  recorded  December  7  in 
Imperial  .Valley,  when  about  0.2  inch 
fell. 

A  general  meeting  of  central  Cali- 
fornia cotton  growers  will  be  held 
about  the  middle  of  January  in 
Fresno. 

Livingston  (Merced  county)  farm- 
ers are  discussing  the  feasibility  of 
building  and  operating  a  bean  can- 
nery there. 

Plans  for  increased  sugar  beet 
acreage  in  Orange  county  are  re- 
ported due  to  increased  contract 
prices  offered. 

An  800-acre  ranch  for  the  raising 
-of  vegetables  to  can  has  been  leased 
in  Yolo  county  by  the  California 
Packing  Corporation. 

Kern  county's  new  cotton  gin  at 
Bakersfield  has  begun  operations. 
It  is  expected  that  1000  bales  of 
cotton  will  be  harvested  this  season. 

With  a  total  value  of  $12,272,- 
412,000  the  nation's  principal  farm 
crops  were  more  than  in  any  year  in 
the  history  of  American  agriculture. 

Cotton  experiment  fields  at  Pla- 
nada  and  Dos  Palos,  Merced  county, 
are  being  picked.  Too  much  fall 
rain  seems  to  have  prevented  the 
bolls  from  opening  satisfactorily. 

Some  Fresnb  cotton  growers  came 
near    plowing    good    cotton  under. 


The  fairly  mature  bolls  will  yet 
open,  even  though  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  if  dry  weather  comes. 

Acreage  of  winter  wheat  up  to 
December  16  was  estimated  at  49,- 
027,000  by  -the  Department  of  Agr- 
iculture. This  is  15.9  per  cent 
greater  than  was  sown  in  the  fall 
of  1917. 

A  large  area  of  the  famous  Sut- 
ter Basin,  between  Marcuse  and  Ver- 
non, along  the  Feather  river,  will 
be  under  cultivation  soon.  The 
work  of  clearing  the  land  brush  is 
under  way. 

It  is  claimed  that  there  were 
about  5000  acres  devoted  to  broom 
corn  in  California  this  year,  most 
of  the  acreage  being  in  Southern 
California  and  in  Kings  and  Tu- 
lare counties. 

The  secretary  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association  has  sailed  for 
Paris,  where  he  will  confer  with 
French  Government  officials  with  a 
view  to  proffering  aid  in  reforesting 
devastated  areas  of  France. 

California  has  16,000,000  acres  of 
public  land  outside  the  18,000,000 
acres  in  forest  reserves,  according  to 
the  U.  S.  Land  Office.  Much  of  this 
public  land  is  fertile  but  dry  and 
distant  from  transportation. 

Fairbanks,  Alaska,'  is  not  always 
below  zero.  Production  in  this  re- 
gion the  past  season  is  reported  by 
Chairman  W.  C.  Edes  of  the  Alaska 
Engineering  Commission  as:  Oat 
and  wheat  hay,  350  tons;  seed  oats, 
10  tons;  seed  wheat,  30  tons;  pota- 
toes. 450  tons;  cabbage,  35  tons; 
carrots,  turnips  and  rutabagas,  80 
tons;  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and  other 
hothouse  vegetables,  25  tons. 


34  Years'  Orchard  Experience 
in  Special  6  H.  P.  Tractor 

"Send  for  Free  TrackPULL  Book 

A COMPLETELY  convincing  book,  sent  free, 
explains  why  men  who  own  orchards  or 
vineyards  need  the  special  6  H.P.  Bean 
TrackPULL  Tractor. 

This  highly  improved  1919  Model  special  trac- 
tor is  the  product  of  men  who  have  specialized 
for  34  years  in  the  building  of  orchard  machin- 
ery. It  is  the  result  of  all  their  experience,  so 
it  meets  orchardists'  and  vineyardists'  needs  as 
no  other  tractor  built  for  general  work  could 
ever  be  expected  to  do. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  buying  a  tractor 
that  won't  do  your  kind  of  work.  The  Bean 
TrackPULL  is  made  for  it.  Don't  purchase  any 
other  machine  until  you  know  just  what  this 
patented  tractor  saves. 

Features  Due  to  Patents 

The  Bean  TrackPULL  will  right-about-face 
inside  a  ten-foot  circle  with  tools  deep  in  the 
ground.  It  pulls  all  the  way  around  the  turns 
just  as  strong  as  on  the  straight-away.  No 
pivoting.  No  overstraining  one  side.  Makes 
no  difference  how  far  off  center  you  hitch. 

This  feature  is  due  to  the  front  drive  prin- 
ciple— -to  the  Beanos  patented  single  track. 

You  steer  with  the  track,  just  as  you  "steer  with  a 
team,"  "gee-ing,"  or  "haw-ing"  this  way  or  that  as  you 
choose.  Twelve-year-old  boys  can  handle  this  machine 
with  ease.  Such  machines  keep  boys  satisfied  on  the 
farm. 

BEAN 

TrackPULL  Tractor 

Write  Us  Now 

Send  for  the  free  book  that  tells  all  about  the  Bean, 
describing  each  feature  and  pointing  out  clearly  just 
what  e#ch  means  to  you. 

Get  the  small  tractor  that  will  serve  you  best — a 
tractor  built  by  a  firm  that  has  made  a  specialized  study 
of  orchard  and  vineyard  needs  for  34  years.  You 
can  depend  on  this  kind  of  tractor.  No  other  kind  , 
is  designed  especially  for  orchard  and  vineyard 
work.  y 


Send  the  coupon  for  the  free  book. 
Do  it  now  while  you're  thinking  of  it. 

Special  Improved  features  of  the 
1919    Model    TrackPULL  are' 
found  in  Motor,  Track  Rollers,  , 
Drive  Sprocket,  Bearings  S 
and  Rear  Wheels.  They 
provide  extra  relia-  f  Nl 

bility.  /  Street 


/  Bean 
/  Spray 
t*  Pump  Co. 

**  245  W,  Julian  si., 

^*  San  Josi;.  Cal. 

»  131  N.  Los  Angeles  St., 

Lob  Angelnt*.  ' ' 
S  Depi  A-12 

► 

Send  me  catalog  and  full  in- 
formal hm  wltliuut   obligation  on 
my  part. 
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Robbing  Peter  to  Give  Water  to  Paul 


B®WMR 


Klrkla-zl,  Taeh. , 
September  13,  1916. 

By  having  lallay -light  convenient- 
ly to  hand  In  all  our  buildings,  *• 
find  It  possible  to  keep  up  *  ith  our 
work  by  lengthening  the  working  day 
-  thus  doing  away  with  help  that 
would  otherwlee  be  required. 

In  the  hands  of  the  commercial  poul- 
try-nan,the  light  has  a  very  direct 
value  as  a  food  producer,  as  well  ae 
a  tine  saver.  We  find  by  actual  ex- 
perience that  a  flock  of  hens  under 
light  will  produce  twenty-two  percent 
acre  eggs. 


Helping  To  Make  Up  The  Farm's  Man-Power 


[Written    for    Pacific    Rural  Ti 

\s  one  of  your  readers  whose 
cm  liest  remembrance  of  printed  mat- 
ter is  of  the  Rural  Press,  and  who 
weekly  looks  to  your  editorials  for 
rhe  best  all-round  view  of  the  ag- 
riculturalists problems,  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  to  print  the  following 
and  get  the  perspective  of  one  in 
my  position: 

WATER    IS    THE    KEY    TO  CALIFORNIA 
PRODUCTION. 

If  America  is  to  supply  the  ne- 
cessities of  life,  to  not  only  her  own 
people,  but  to  the  war  devastated 
countries  of  Europe,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  and  then  to  change  some 
conditions  not  now  generally  known. 
While  nearly  every  food,  clothing, 
medicine,  building,  heating  lighting 
and  power  product,  needed  by  the 
human  family  can  be  produced  from 
the  lands  of  California  and  the 
waters  thereof  we  have  not  been 
producing  many  of  these  things  for 
ourselves.  Land  and  climate  we 
have  in  great  variety.  Water  we 
have  in  this  State  in  abundance  if 
it  were  only  made  available. 

Is  this  subiect  of  production,  and 
the  things  necessary  for  increased 
production  of  any  concern  to  the 
people  of  the  cities?  If  war  prices 
and  war  pestilence  teach  us  any- 
thing they  teach  us  that  all  must 
be  fed  and  cared  for,  for  the  epi- 
demic growing  in  hunger,  poverty 
and  exhaustion  is  no  respector  of 
persons.  It  has  taken  the  strong, 
powerful,  influential  and  delicately 
nurtured  as  well  as  the  less  fortun- 
ate. 

WHY  DISTRIBI'TION  IS  NOT  EQUITABLE. 

The  people  who  shape  legislation 
and  rule,  live  in  the  cities,  and  the 
producers  of  land  products  from 
their  isolated  position,  can  do  little 
but  choose  between  the  men  and 
measures  put  up  by  those  who  by 
more  convenient  opportunities  can 
get  together  to  do  so. 

Production  has  for  ages  been  left 
to  the  people  out  on  the  land  and  up 
to  this  world  war  no  one  ever  went 
hungry  for  lack  of  enough  being  pro- 
duced, but  many  often  did  for  lack 
of  a  system  of  distribution.  Condi- 
tions, brought  about  through  ignor- 
ance and  indifference  of  those  in 
control  of  public  affairs  have  grad- 
ually forced  more  and  more  pro- 
ducers away  from  the  land,  till  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  we 
were  producing  just  a  "pattern"  and 
we  were  told  that  we  must  save  to 
send  food  to  Europe. 

CAMOUFLAGING  THE  REAL  CONDITIONS. 

Again  we  are  told  to  save  food 
since  the  need  is  greater  than  dur- 
ing the  war.  This  advice  to  save 
food  seems  not  only  "penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish."  but  pernicious 
when  compared  to  the  lack  of  at- 
tention paid  to  means  for  increased 
production,  and  the  ignorance  and 
injustice  that  is  lessening  the  pro- 
duction and  destroying  the  stocks 
necessary  for  dairy,  poultry  and  meat 
products. 

The  writer  was  present  when  Mr. 
Ralph  P.  Merritt  figuratively  lulled 
an  audience  to  sleep  over  an  active 
volcano,  with  much  the  same  state- 
ment as  used  by  Prof.  Frank  Adams 
in  a  communication  in  Saturday's 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  December  7, 
entitled  "Officials  Did  Not  Take  Rice 
Water." 

Mr.  Adams  shows  that  officials  did 
not  take  water  away  from  growing 
rice,  but,  their  activities  Increased 
the  allotment  to  the  rice  by  with- 
drawing water  from  other  crops. 
His  last  sentence  reads:  "This  with- 
drawal was  acquiesced  in  very  pa- 
triotically by  nearly  every  user  and 
in  the  long  run  very  little  substan- 
tial damage  was  done  to  anybody." 

A   LOCAL  VIEW  OF  SUCH  WITHDRAWAL. 

In  view  of  this  practice  of  "with- 
drawing" the  use  of  water  from 
crops  needing  it  and  entitled  to  its 
use,  , being  a  common  practice  for 
the  last  tweilty  years,  in  one  locality 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  facts 
as  given  in  the  home  town  paper, 
in  a  three  and  one-half  column  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Alfalfa  Men  Come 
Last,"  and  the  State  officials'  com- 
ments, should  be  called  to  public  at- 


re»«    by    Mrs.    Saruh  C.  Amen.] 

tention,  the  true  state  of  affairs  be 
made  known  and  the  remedy  applied. 

The  local  paper  said:  "It  was  a 
regular  'Monkey  and  Parrot'  exhi- 
bition which  Professor  Veihmeyer 
was  regaled  with,  but  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration man  declared  that  'it 
was  a  typical  irrigation  district  row,' 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  encounter 
as  much  as  anyone." 

That  looks  like  adding  an  "insult 
to  injury,"  when  you  know  that  the 
discrimination  was  against  old  al- 
falfa fields  and  old  trees;  nearly  all 
these  old  alfalfa  fields  and  orchards 
involve,  or  did  Involve  a  family 
home;  also  a  small  dairy  herd. 
Nearly  all  of  these  old  alfalfa  fields 
and  orchards  involve  many  year's 
work  and  double  the  cost  of  new 
lands  for  one  year  crops.  Many  of 
the  owners,  pioneers  in  irrigation, 
paid  the  first  cost  as  water  rights 
and  then  a  water  rental  yearly, 
whether  their  water  was  "with- 
drawn" or  not.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment still  requires  the  water  user 
to  put  up,  or  sign  up  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  making  the  water  available 
before  going  onto  any  of  its  pro- 
jects, as  at  Fallon,  Nevada,  on  May 
2.  this  year.  The  ruling  for  farm 
sites  in  Truckee-Carson  irrigation, 
project  drawing  at  Fallon.  Nevada. 
May  2,  1918,  was  that  water  right 
applications  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  project  manager  of  the  U.  S. 
Reclamation  Service  between  April 
27  and  May  2.  1918. 

TWO  THINGS  ESSENTIAL. 

California  lands,  for  many  crops, 
are  like  a  dead  body.  Water  makes  I 
life  and  increase  for  such  lands. 
Many  who  had  encumbered  their 
lands  to  develop  water  and  contin- 
uously used  it  for  twenty  years  or 
more  are  told  that  their  water  rights 
are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are 
written  on,  "mere  scraps  of  paper." 

The  people  of  California,  as  citi- 
zens of  a  democracy,  have  asked  for 
two  things,  first  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's credit  to  aid  in  develop- 
ing its  water  resources  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  its  citizens;  second,  to  ad- 
judicate or  quiet  title  to  water  now 
in  use. 


HOME-MADE   ALMOND  HULLER. 

To  the  Editor:  T  find  the  arrange- 
ment I  will  describe  very  helpful  in 
hulling  and  shelling  a  few  almonds 
which  are  known  as  stick-tights. 

The  almond  huller  consists  of  a 
rough  board  table  about  3x2  feet, 
made  out  of  1x12  redwood  or  pine. 
For  hulling  I  make  a  small  square 
rubber  8  or  16  inches  square  with  a 
button  1x1%  nailed  on  one  side  as 
a  handhold.  By  using  a  combined 
rotary,  back  and  forth  motion  bear- 
ing down  on  the  huller  I  can  separ- 
ate the  hulls  much  faster  than  by 
hand.  The  hulls  must  be  separated 
occasionally  or  the  board  will  ride 
on  them  too  much.  To  shell  the  al-  I 
monds  I  use  the  same  device  only 
bear  down  more  lightly.  Where 
one  has  only  fifteen  or  twenty  trees 
it  does  not  pay  to  invest  in  a  ma- 
chine to  do  this  work.  Of  course 
shelling  them  is  only  necessary  when 
the  almonds  are  badly  discolored  as 
they  were  this  year.  Then  it  pays 
big  to  shell  them,  as  the  shelled  al- 
monds are  worth  48  cents  per  pound 
to  the  candy-makers. — Samuel  Haigh, 
San  Jose. 


MECHANICAL  COTTON  PICKER. 

Vacuum  suction  through  three  to 
five  long  rubber  tubes,  each  operated 
by  a  man,  has  been  doing  fast  cot- 
ton picking  on  the  Dodge  Rice  and 
Land  Company's  ranch  in  Butte 
county.  It  is  claimed  that  five  men 
can  pick  as  much  this  way  as  60 
could  by  hand.  Dirt  and  sticks  are 
separated  from  the  cotton  in  the 
machine.  If  it  proves  a  commer- 
cial success,  a  tremendous  step  has 
been  taken  in  cotton  growing.  T.  R. 
Gabel  of  Los  Angeles  is  the  inventor. 


The  rice  mill  at  Gridley  seems  un- 
able to  handle  all  rice  offered,  though 
its  capacity  was  increased  this  sear 
son. 


War  has  taught  thousands  of 
farmers  that  Lalley-Light  is  a 
labor-saving  necessity  of  utmost 
value;  and  that  after  the  war  the 
need  for  it  will  be  even  greater. 

The  world  looked  to  American 
farmers  to  feed  it  while  it  bat- 
tled ;  and  must  look  to  us  for 
food  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Inexhaustible  L  a  1 1  e  y  electric 
light  and  power  are  taking  the 
place  of  those  who  have  not  yet 


returned  —  saving  the  work  of 
farm  hands  —  saving  women's 
work — lengthening  days  that  are 
all  too  short,  and  helping  men  do 
more. 

Lalley-Light  actually  pays  tor  it- 
self in  the  first  year  or  so — as 
shown  by  eight  years  of  every- 
day farm  experience. 

Right  now  is  the  best  time  to  see 
the  nearest  Lalley-Light  dealer; 
or  write  us  today  for  literature. 


Lalley  Electro- Lighting  Corporation, 


775  Bellrview  Avenue 
DETROIT,  Michigan 
DI8TRIRITORS 

Wcimttoc  k-Nirhola  Co.,  5*18  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Franrlsco,  Cat. 
Weinstork-XIchols  Co.,  1911  S.  Olive  St.,  Lou  Angeles,  C'al. 


LALLEY-LIGHT 

The  Electric  Light  And  Power  For  Every  Farm 


W*   Manufacture   Levelers   for   Any    Power   From   6   Dorses   to    »    7ft    II.    P.  Tractar 


A  Schmeiser  Leveler 


of  the  "Giant"  Type 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  touch  for 
horses  and  Fresnoa  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELER9  are  now 
being  need  with  utmost  Sucre ss  by  a  treat  many  rancher*,  large  and  small — also  by 

contractors— saving  their  owner*  time,  labor  and  money. 

WE  SEND  THEM  ON  THREE  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one.  a*  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist 
raises  and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

TOU  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog/.  J-600.  which  is  full  of  interesting  Information 
on  Labor  Having  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 


Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

12  Mechanic  Street  DAVIS, .CAL. 

Manufacturers  of 

«nr*  Pop  Almond  Huller  and  Separator,  3  sixes;  MrGarvIn  Fruit  and  OMvr  Grader*, 
any  sUe;  Schandeney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches,  any  size;  Diamond  Special  Bor- 
rows, Baker  Clips,  Clsvtses;  and  Sehmelser  Portable  Automatic  Hay  Derricks.  W«  aril 
the  Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader. 
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Motor  and  Engine  do  Not  Work  Together 


To  the  Editor:  I  use  a  two-horse- 
power motor  to  run  a  milking  ma- 
chine, but  the  power  is  frequently 
off  in  winter,  so  I  intend  to  get  a 
gas  engine.  I  also  intend  to  get  a 
feed  cutter  and  a  circular  saw. 
These  would  require  five  horsepower. 
Can  I  hitch  a  three-horsepower  en- 
gine onto  the  line  shaft  with  the 
motor  and  work  both  together  on 
the  saw,  or  will  I  have  to  get  a  five- 
horsepower  engine? — C.  F.,  Soledad. 

A  gas  engine  will  not  work  on  a 
line  shaft  together  with  a  motor, 
chiefly  because  the  speed  of  the  en- 
gine varies  from  moment  to  moment 
while  the  motor  speed  is  practically 
constant.  You  would  have  the  en- 
gine pulling  back  on  the  motor  pe- 
riodically, not  only  reducing  your 
available  total  power  but  also  en- 
dangering the  motor  by  the  over- 
load when  the  engine  slacks  up  and 
by  the  repeated  shocks  due  to  the 
periodically  varying  load.  A  five- 
horsepower  engine  will  operate  the 
milking  machine  with  no  practical 
waste  of  power  for  the  short  pe- 
riods when  electricity  is  off  and 
your  only  extra  expense  will  be  in- 
terest on  the  extra  investment  in  a 
five-horsepower  engine  over  what  a 
three-horsepower  would  cost.  Prob- 
ably a  less  preferable  way  would  be 
to  turn  your  motor  in  for  a  five- 


horsepower  motor  and  buy  a  two- 
horsepower  gas  engine  to  use  on  the 
milking  machine  when  power  is  oft'. 
This  would  use  a  trifle  more  elec- 
tricity on  the  milker  and  would  in- 
volve greater  investment,  but  might 
pay  if  you  should  need  enough  elec- 
tricity every  month  to  make  your 
bills  over  four  dollars  per  month. 
We  have  asked  L.  S.  Ready  of  the 
State  Railroad  Commission  whether 
the  interruptions  to  your  electric 
service  could  be  remedied.  Your 
line  runs  from  Santa  Clara  county 
up  to  King  city  and,  being  so  far 
from  the  source  of  electricity,  is 
likely  to  be  down  occasionally 
through  bad  winter  weather.  The 
company  will  have  a  hearing  before 
the  Railroad  Commission  in  January 
with  reference  to  an  increase  in 
rates,  installation  of  better  service, 
and  greater  speed  in  repairing  the 
lines,  but  Mr.  Ready  believes  that 
for  a  milking  machine  interruptions 
are  too  likely  to  occur  to  depend  ab- 
solutely on  ^electricity  in  your  sec- 
tion.   

CANADA'S      POTATO  SURPLUS 
REACHES   RECORD  FIGURES. 

Canada's  1918  potato  crop,  accord- 
ing to  press  reports,  is  as  follows: 
A  revised  estimate  of  the  Canadian 
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ECONOMY 


WiTEllOO  ROT 

ORIGINAL  KEROSENE  TRACTOR 
Dependable  Power 


that  does  not  (ail  when  your  farm 
work  has  been  delayed  and  you 
must  take  advantage  of  favorable 
weather  and  ground  conditions. 

Reserve  Power  £a£ 

eble  in  emergencies — for  variable 
'    eoil  conditions  or  upgrade  work. 


Simple  Power  JjJS 

experienced  hired  man  can  utilize 
to  full  day  capacity,  at  any  draw- 
bar or  belt  job  on  the  farm. 

Economical  Power 

that  insures  low  operating  cost- 
works  all  day  under  full  load  on 
18  gallons  or  less  of  cheap  kerosene. 


Built  to  Standard  Quality 

Waterloo  Boy  fully  sustains  the  quality-fame  attained  by  Waterloo 
Boy  power  machines  in  25  years'  manufacturing  success.  Backed  by  a 
plain  guarantee  from  a  responsible  manufacturer.  Two-speed  motor 
supplies  ample' reserve  power  for  tillage  operations,  and  belt  power 
for  all  farm  needs,  including  threshing.  All  working  parts  of  the 
Waterloo  Boy  are  easily  accessible. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  contains  convincing  proof  of 
Waterloo  Boy  success.  Sent  free— write  for  it  today. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
PEOPLE  WRITE  TO 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

For  Full  Information 
about  the 

Waterloo  Boy  Tractor 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

PEOPLE 
SEND   FOR   PRICES  AND 
TERMS  ON  THE 

Waterloo  Boy  Tractor 

The  Best  and  the  Cheapest 

W.  L.  CLEVELAND  COMPANY 

311  No.  Los  Angeles  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


potato  crop  from  figures  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Canada  Food  Board 
shows  an  exportable  surplus  in  six 
provinces  of  28,433,000  bushels  over 
all  requirements  for  domestic  use 
and  seeding.  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Ontario  have  no  surplus.  Early 
frosts  and  prolonged  drought  re- 
dticed  the  yield  below  normal  in 
those  provinces.  On  the  contrary, 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Man- 
itoba show  a  remarkable  surplus  of 
24,500,000  bushels.  The  balance  of 
3,933,000  bushels  is  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

The  estimated  total  production  for 
the  Dominion  in  1918  is  put  at 
105,579,700  bushels,  as  compared 
with  79,892.000  for  last  year. 

Roots  also  proved  a  record  crop, 
with  turnips  leading  at  120,767,900 
bushels. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  EXPORTS. 

Exports  of  wheat  for  the  nine 
months  ending  September,  1918, 
were  48.6S7.256  bushels  as  compared 
with  91.412.812  bushels  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1917,  and  113,- 
312,453  in  1916  upto  October.  Of 
the  1918  shipments  more  than  half 
were  exported  in  September.  Now 
while  wheat  exports  have  been  drop- 


ping heavily,  wheat  flour  exports 
have  increased  from  11,470,472  bar- 
rels in  the  first  nine  months  of  1916 
and  8,891,721  barrels  in  the  same 
period  of  1917  to  17,802,438  barrels 
up  to  October  1  in  1918.  In  Sep- 
tember. 1918,  however,  only  333.148 
barrels  of  flour  were  shipped  as 
against  1,015,293  in  September, 
1917.  The  Food  Administration  is 
aiming  since  the  1918  crop  move- 
ment started,  to  send  as  much  of-  it 
as  possible  to  Europe  in  the  form  of 
wheat  in  order  to  add  to  European 
mill  feed  supplies  and  encourage 
rebuilding  up  their  livestock  in- 
dustry. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS  IN  FORESTS. 


Army  motor  trucks  are  likely  to 
be  assigned  to  the  Forest  Service 
for  transportation  of  men  and  sup- 
plies to  forest  fires,  according  to 
Acting  District  Forester  R.  Head- 
ley  of  San  Francisco.  Much  loss  cf 
property,  forest  trees,  and  Federal 
funds  could  have  been  avoided  here- 
tofore by  use  of  motor  vehicles.  A 
complete  estimate  of  the  number 
that  can  be  used  to  advantage  has 
recently  been  made  by  the  Forest 
Service  to  the  U.  S.  Motor  Transport 
Corps. 


te  Engine 

Selected  by  over 
150,000  Farmers 


ECORDS  made  by  over  150,000 
practical  farmers  buying  over 
$10,000,000  worth  of  Fairbanks- 
Morse  "Z"  Farm  Engines  have  never 
been  equaled  in  Engine  history.  . 

Demand,  as  they  did: 

1.  Fairbanks-Morse  Quality. 

2.  Economy  in  first  and  fuel  cost, 
and  low  upkeep. 

3.  Simplicity  and  Staunch  Durability. 

4.  Light-weight,  Substantial,  Fool-proof. 

5.  Gun-barrel  Cylinder  Bore. 

6.  Leak-proof  Compression. 

7.  Complete  with  Built-in  Magneto. 

8.  More  than  Rated  Power. 


You  Also  Get  Service 
from  your  Local  Dealer 

Your  local  dealer  has  just  the 
type  "Z"  for  your  needs  in  stock 
—waiting  for  you.  Buy  from 
him.  He  is  prepared  to  give 
prompt  delivery  and  personal 
service  right  where  you  live. 


The  3  and  6  H.  P.  sizes 
are  built  to  use  kerosene, 
distillate,  stove  oil,  tops  or 
gasoline.  The  1!  2  H.P.  size 
uses  gasoline  only. 


FAIRBANKS ,  MORSE  &  CO. 

CllAC«l.J$0    "  Manufacturers 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

f  Ceers  of  tractors,  ensinea.  puinplny  plant*,  motor  trucks,  automobile*,  electric  motor* 
T    umJ  etfeer  mechanical  farm  power  are  Invited  to  make  this  department  an  exchange  »f 

!    their  experiences  and  troubles 


TRACTORS  WILL  LEVEL  BATTLE- 
FIELDS. 

•  We  have  read  of  the  giant  tanks 
that  crashed)  their  irresistible  way 
across  the  battlefields,  destroying 
all  that  came  in  their  way.  AVe 
have  learned,  too.  that  these  fight- 
ing tanks  were  suggested  by  the 
great  American  "Caterpillar"  farm 
tractors  used  by  the  allies  for  haul- 
ing their  big  guns.  Those  guns  con- 
tributed their  share  to  the  destruc- 
tion, hurling  high  explosive  shells 
without  number,  destroying  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  blotting  out 
bridges  and  roads  and  tearing  up 
fields.  In  many  places  you  can  go 
for  miles  and  scarce  find  a  spot 
large  enough  to  stand  upon  that  has 
not  beer,  churned  up  by  an  ex- 
plosive. 

Those  who  have '  visited  French 
farm  lands  report  that  the  fields 
that  once  yielded  abundant  crops 
seem  blasted  beyond  all  hope  of  re- 
covery. The  pock-marks  of  the 
small  shells  are  everywhere,  and  at 
frequen'  intervals  are  huge  craters, 
yards  across  and  many  feet  deep, 
where'  the  larger  shells  have  ex- 
ploded At  some  points  entire  farms 
have  disappeared,  for  here  the  troops 
sank  their  mines,  which,  when  fired, 
engulfed  whole  companies  and  en- 
tirely changed  the  contour  of  the 
land.  The  fertile  top  soil  is  gone, 
buried  beneath  the  upturned  sterile 
clay  and  sand.  Back  .and  forth 
across  all  this  devastation  run  end- 
less mazes  of  trenches,  man  deep, 
with  earthen  ramparts  before  them, 
cutting  up  the  fields  until  plowing 
or  cultivating  seems  an  utter  im- 
possibility. 

Such  is  the  condition  in  which  re- 
turning French  and  Belgian  farmers 
w.ill  find  their  once  fertile  acres.  It 
will  be  a  disheartening  sight,  for 
with  the  oTd  horse  and  scraper 
method1  of  leveling  it  would  mean 
years  of  work  before  the  land  would 
again  be  fit  for  cultivation. 

Here  is  where  the  "Caterpillar" 
farm  tractor  will  drop  its  war 
charge,  the  heavy  gun.  and  go  to 
work  for  those  simple  peasant  folk. 
Hitched  to  a  big  land  leveler.  it 
.  -will  out  off  the  earl  hen  ramparts, 
fill  the  trenches,  craters  and  shell- 
holes,  nad  leave  the  surface  level. 

The  whole  affair  i=  similar  to  the 
land-levelinp  operations  pursued  by 
the  United  States  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice, where  preat  stretches  of  virgin 
country  have  had  to  be  leveled  ac- 
curately so  that  irrigation  would  be 
feasible.  On  the  Trnokee-Carson 
project  United  States  engineers  de- 
cided to  attack  the  task  with  trac- 
tors. They  used  two  Holt  "Cater- 
pillar" tractors,  pulling  two  Holt 
land  levelers  The  outfits  worked 
Iff  hours  per  day  and  results  were 
so  satisfactory  and  costs  so  low  that 
three  more  outfits  were  ordered. 
Plowing  and  leveling  cost  $32.75 
per  acre,  including  overhead.' 

The  land  leveler  is  a  machine 
operating  in  fashion  similar  to  the 
road  scraper.  When  drawn  by  a  75- 
horsepower  "Caterpillar"  tractor, 
the  Holt  leveler  is  fitted  with  an 
eight-root  blade,  which  can  carry 
seven  cubic  yards  6f  dirt.  The  oper- 
ator lays  the  dirt  wherever  he  wish- 
es. He  is  also  able  to  make  instant 
variations  in  the  blade's  bite. 


farmers  reached  by  selecting  Fresno 
county  for  the  coming  meet. 

The  following  brief  facts  will  sub- 
stantiate this  claim:  Within  easy 
access  of  Fresno  by  rail  or  highway 
lives  a  population  of  19,498  farmers, 
distributed  throughout  the  follow- 
ing counties,  as  shown  by  the  1910 
Government  census,  plus  a  conserva- 
tive estimated  increase  of  25  per 
cent.  However,  the  1910  figures 
have  been  taken  as  a  basis  for  com- 
parison : 

Fresno  county.  .  .  .  fl.24!>  farmers 
Kim's  county  ....  1.K.17  fanners 
Tulare  county    .  .  .  4.0'il  farmers 

Ken  county    1.067  farmers 

Madera  countv  .  .  .  573  farmers 
Merced  county  ...  1.856 farmers 


Total   15.5M1.  plus  25c/r,  or  10.498 

The  following  named  agricultural 
organizations  are  interested  in  this 
demonstration  and  will  use  their 
best  influence  to  encourage  large  at- 
tendance of  their  members:  Cali- 
fornia  Associated   Raisin  Company, 


Tractor  land  leieler  fllllns  shell  holes  and  trrnrhen. 


8700  members;  California  Peach 
Growers.  Inc.,  5000  members;  Val- 
ley Fruit  Growers'  Association.  33f/0 
members.  Unorganized  farmers  in 
the  grain  growing,  orange,  table 
grape,  fig  and  other  industries  may 
be  relied  upon  and  can  be  reached 
through  various  local  Chambers  of 
Commerce. 


A  suitable  piece  of  ground  of  500 
acres  or  more  can  be  secured  adja- 
cent to  the  city  of  Fresno,  with 
good  plowing  conditions,  during  the 
latter  part  of  April  or  the  first  of 
May.  and  accessible  by  highway  or 
interurban. 

The  fullest  co-operation  from  the 
Central  California  Tractor  and  Im- 


FRESN0   WANTS   BIG  TRACTOR 
DEMONSTRATION. 

To  the  Editor:  The  Central  Cali- 
fornia Tractor  and  Implement  Asso- 
ciation of  Fresno  has  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  California  Tractor 
and  Implement  Association  to  hold 
its  big  spring  tractor  and  implement 
demonstration  near  the  city  of 
Fresno. 

Fresno  is,  the  geographical  center 
of  California,  the  third  largest  cen- 
ter of  population  and  the  center  of 
California's  largest  agricultural  dis- 
trict. The  association  feels,  there- 
fore, that  the  interests  of  your  or- 
ganization could  best  be  served  and 
the    largest    possible    number  of 


rrrf, 


What  Keeps  the  Tractor  on  the  Job? 

You  can't  get  full  service  from  your  tractor,  unless  all  the 
fuel  is  ignited  instantaneously.  The  one  sure  way  to  get  the 
full  power  that  comes  from  this  complete  ignition  is  to  have 

Magneto 
Ignition 

WITH  BOSCH  IMPULSE  STARTER 

The  rip-roaring  Bosch  sparks  drive  into  the  firing  chamber 
with  such  penetrating  power  that  all  the  fuel  is  completely 
ignited. 

Besides  this  powerful  spark,  Bosch  has  the  rugged,  sturdy 
stanc,lmess  that  stands  up  under  the  hardest  use.  It  will  see 
you  through  any  job,  however  tough,  and  do  it  year  ih  and 
year  out. 

With  the  big,  strong;  simple  Bosch  Impulse  "Starter,  now  in  general  use, 
you  also  will  be  sure  of  quick,  easy  starting. 

Bosch  costs  more  than  ordinary  ignition  systems.  Yet  it  is  standard 
equipment  on  many  fine  tractors,  because  the  manufacturers  know  it  is  the 
best.  They  want  to  be  sure  of  giving  real  service,  even  at  higher  cost  to 
themselves. 

Whatever  the  make  of  your  tractor,  it  can  have  a  Bosch  Magneto.  The 
maker  will  install  Bosch  if  you  ask  for  it  when  you  order,  and  the  tractor 
you  already  have  can.  have  a  Boscb  fitted  by  any  Bosch  Service  Station. 

Be  sure  to  specify:   "Bosch  Magneto  Ignition"  on  your  order. 
Correspondence  Inviled — Write  for  Catalog,. 

BOSCH  MAGNETO  CO.  237  W.  46th  St.,  New  York 

Branches:    Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco.  Works  and  Foundries:    Springfield.  Mass. 

Service  Stations  in  every 
State.  191  in  all. 


■tSa 


America's  Supreme  ignition  system 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  -  TRACTORS  -  AIRPLANES  -  MOTOR  CARS  -  MOTOR  BOATS  -  MOTORCYCLES  -  OAS  ENGINES  -  ETC. 
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plement  Association,  the  \  Fresno 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
smaller  city  chambers  may  be  de- 
pended upon  in  the  way.  of  pub- 
licity, as  these  organizations  have 
alreiady  expressed  their  interest  in 
the  coming  spring  demonstration. 
Respectfully  yours, 

J.  C.  PHEL/AN, 
W.  L.  MATTOCK, 
C.  H.  COBB, 

Committee. 


POWER  FOR  PUMPING. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  three  wells 
close  together  which  I  intend  to 
connect  at  the  pump  in  a  pit  about 
20  feet  down.  The  water  can  be 
pumped  down  to  about  18  feet  be- 
low the  bottom  of  the  pit.  I  will 
discharge  about  5  feet  above  ground. 
How  much  power  will  be  required 
for  a  4-inch  centrifugal  pump?  How 
much  for  a  5-inch  pump?  Are  the 
figures  you  quote  supplied  by  en- 
gine dealers  or  pump  dealers?  The 
'  one  wants  us  to  use  extra  power, 
the  other  tells  us  to  use  less. — 
H.  F.  B.,  Santa  Margarita. 

Figure  about  0.22  h.  p  per  foot  of 
lift  for  the  four-inch  pump  lifting 
400  gallons  per  minute  45  feet,  or 
about  0.34  h.  p.  per  foot  lift  for  the 
five-inch' pump  throwing  700  gallons 
per  minute.  For  the  smaller  pump 
get  a  10  h.  p.  engine  or  motor.  For 
the  larger  one,  get  a  16-h.  p  engine. 
It  won't  cost  so  much  to  run  an  en- 
gine with  a  trifle  over-capacity  as 
one  so  small  it  would  have  to  be 
overloaded  and  strained.  You  may 
also  encounter  a  dry  year,  or  neigh- 
bors may  pump  your  water  away 
from  you.  If  your  lift  should  be- 
come much  greater,  you  would  hate 
to  buy  a  new  engine  as  you  would 
if  skimping  on  power  in  one  you  buy 
now. ' 

Engineers  have  worked  out  ta- 
bles of  power  required  for  various 
volumes  and  lifts  of  centrifugal 
pumps.  Both  engine  and  pump  deal- 
ers use  the  same  tables;  but  in  mak- 
ing the  recommendations,  the  one 
may  add  a  margin  of  reserve  power 
while  the  other  may  try  to  mini- 
mize the  cost  of  power. 


TRACTOR  DISPLAY  AND  AD.  CLUB 
LUNCHEON. 


Two  notable,  forces  combined  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  to  give  San 
Franciscans  a  better  idea  of  how 
current  agricultural  progress  is  be- 
ing attained.  The  California  Trac- 
tor and  Implement  Association  con- 
ducted a  street  parade  which  at- 
tracted wide  attention  and  the  San 
Francisco  Advertising  Club  gave  a 
luncheon  to  several  hundred  wide- 
awake, business  men,  manufacturers 
and  men  prominent  in  public  af- 
fairs. The  lesson  of  the  twin  event 
is  that  modern  agricultural  progress 
is  mainly  due  to  tractors  and  their 
trailing  implements  and  to  advertis- 
ing which  makes  the  public  aware 
of  what  can  be  done  with  up-to- 
date  farming  appliances.  This  les- 
son was  well  enforced  both  by  trac- 
tors and  luncheon  orators  in  full 
operation,  and  all  participating  were 
interested  and  edified.  In  the  trac- 
tor parade  we  noticed  the  following 
tractors:  Avery,  Samson  Sieve-Grip, 
International  Harvester  Co..  Fageol. 
Yuba.  Wallis,  Holt's  Caterpillars,  J.  I. 
Case  Machine  Co.,  Lauson,  and  Moline. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  bring  city  and 
country  interests  together,  as  the 
affair  surely  did. 


OVERHAULING  COST  OF 
TRACTOR. 


Good  service  has  been  given  by 
the  Yuba  18-30  tractor  which  has 
done  the  work  three  years  on  a  300- 
acre  ranch  in  Los  Angeles  county 
for  W.  R.  Hudson.  It  has  just  been 
overhauled  at  a  cost  of  $400,  the 
machinist  work  having  been  done 
by  himself.  As  this  tractor  is  now 
pri( -cd  at  $2,900  f.  o.  b..  factory,  the 
overhauling  after  three  years  is 
very  reasonable.  The  entire  life  of 
a  tractor  decently  used  in  California 
is  averaged  at  not  more  than  five 
or  six  years,  so  Mr.  Hudson  is  get- 
ting service  much  better  than  the 
average.  , 


HAY  TOOLS 
STEEL  STALLS 
STALL  FITTINGS 
SPRING  BALANCE 

MANGERS 
STANCniONS 
WATER  BOWLS 
CALF  PENS 
COW  I'ENS 
BULL  PENS 
GATES  AND 

FITTINGS 
CUPOLAS 


Louden  Barn  Equipment 


VENTILATORS 
MANGER  DRAINS 
GUTTER  DRAINS 
LITTER  CARRIERS 
FEED  CARRIERS 
FEED  TRUCKS 
HARNESS 

CARRIERS 
MILK  CAN 

CARRIERS 
STEEL  TRACK 
TRACK  FITTINGS 
SWINGING  CRANES 


The  dairyman's  big-  problem  today  is  the  problem  of  labor. 
Good  hands  are  scarce  and  wages  high.  Louden  Barn  Equip- 
ment solves  the  problem.    It  means 

LESS   MONEY   FOR  LABOR 

One  man  on  a  Louden-equipped  dairy  ranch  can  do  the 
work  ol  two  or  three  on  a  ranch  with  old-style  equipment. 
Besides,  the  cows  are  healthier,  more  contented,  and  MORE 
PRODUCTIVE. 

FREE  BOOK  OF  BARN  PLANS — 112  pares  of  practical 
plans.  Crowded  with  valuable  information.  Complete  cat- 
alog of  Louden  Barn  Equipment  also  free. 

CaliforniaHydraulicEnpeeringSSupplyCo. 


68  Fremont  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


424  E.  Third  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WITTE 

IRRIQATIINO 


Kerosene-Distillate  2  to  30  H.P. 

Pump  your  water  with  a  WITTE.  AU 
you  need  is  a  centrifugal  and  my  Special 
Model  Kerosene-Distillate  Engine.  I  can 
lay  your  engine  down  at  least  cost.  Save 
the  middleman's  profit — <«et  your  engine 
NOW,  while  prices  are  favorable.  Have 
reliable  power  for  all  your  work.  Made 
in  standard  sizes — 2,  3,  4,  6.  8.  12.  10, 
22.  and  30  H.  P.  Battery  or  magneto 
equipment.  I  am  in  a  position  to  offer 
you  the  best  prices  and  make  Quick  Ship- 
ment. 90-Day  Trial  —  5-Year  Signed 
Guarantee.  Largest  exclusive  engine  fac- 
tory in  the  world  selling  direct  to  user. 
Terms:  Cash  or  payments  as  arranged  for. 
Don't  make  a  deal  until  you  have  investi- 
gated my  offer. — Ed   H.  Witte.  Pres 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2861  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
28C1  Empire  Bide.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


The  Mighty  WADE  Outsaws  lO  Men! 


A  money-maker  and  hard  work  saver 
for  land  clearers  and  wood-cutting  con- 
tractors. One  man  can  move  it  from  cut 
to  cut.  Simple  and  reliable.  Hundreds  in  use  all  over  the  United 
States — in  the  woods  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  California,  Minnesota, 
Arkansas,  New  York.  When  not  in  use  for  wood  cutting  the  4-H.-P. 
motor  will  run  feed  mills,  feed  cutters,  pumps,  etc. 

Read  What  These  Owners  of 
WADE  DRAG  SAWS  Say: 

Thirty-six  inches  in  diameter,  yellow  birch,  is  the  largest  I 
have  cut  and  I  cut  down  to  six  inches. — P.  L.  Cole.  West  Dululh, 
Minn. 

I  cut  down  to  eight  inches  in  diameter. — F.  T.  Swank.  Park 
Falls  Wis 

America  must  burn  more  wood  for  fuel.    One  Wade  will  do  10 

men's  work  at  one-tenth  the  cost.    Write  for  tree  I  k.  "How 

Dun  Ross  Cuts  40  Cords  a  Day."  Full  details  and  special 
price, 

Wade  Booklets  Free 

■      It.  M.  Wade  &  Co..  ,     ,  „ 

*  340  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Portland.  Ore. 

I        Without  obligation,   send  mo  Booklets,   full  details  and 
special  price  on  Wade  Drag  Saw. 


"One  afternoon  my  brother-in-law  and  I 
took  my  WADE  into  the  woods  and  sawed 
three  hard  maple  trees  into  lti-inch  blocks, 
the  trees  averaging  about  two  and  one-half  feet  at  the  stump. 
He  expected  it  would  take  me  from  eight  to  ten  hours  to  do 
the  job,  but  it  was  all  done  iu  three  hours. — F.  W.  Hiller. 
Vernon.  N.  Y. 

I  cut  thirteen  and  one-half  ricks  of  cottonwood  in  six  hours. 
— J.  W.  Stratton.  Atkins,  Ark 

One  gallon  of  gasoline  will  cut  six  to  ten  cords  of  wood;  it 
depends  on  the  kind  of  timber  you  cut. — W.  D.  Thomas.  Bull 
Run.  Or. 

My  WADE  saw  paid  for  itself  six  time*  over. — F.  W.  Taylor. 
Swisshome.  Or.  •  , '  „  ,  . 

I  am  making  $250  a  month  with  my  WADE. — F.  A.  Storts. 
Orville.  Cal. 


I 

349  Hawthorne  Ave.,    -     Portland,  Oregon  | 


ADDRESS 


:1 


A  5  3  YEAR  REPUTATION  BACKS  THE  WADE 
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Horticultural  Jottings 


It  is  reported  that  olives  around 
Oroville  are  running  heavily  to  large 

sizes. 

Cold  nights  and  warm  days  have 
helped  color  up  oranges  in  the  Fair- 
oaks  section. 

The  Hemet  -  San  Jacinto  Olive 
Growers'  Association  has  packed  12 
carloads  of  olives. 

Yakima  Valley,  Washington,  re- 
ports this  year's  crop  of  Winesap 
apples  the  best  ever  produced. 

It  has  been  estimated  recently 
that  the  raisins  saved  this  year  will 
bring  the  crop  up  to  170,000  tons. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Earle 
Mills  of  Butte  county  says  the  pear 
blight  infection  around  Paradise 
is  well  under  control. 

H.  J.  Ryan  has  been  appointed 
horticultural  commissioner  of  Los 
Angeles  county  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  William 
Wood. 

Fred  G.  Stokes  of  Lake  county  re- 
ports that  there  will  be  heavy,  plant- 
ings of  pears  and  prunes  in  that 
section  this  year.  Several  thousand 
Al  Bartlett  pear  trees  on  Japanese 
roots  are  being  shipped  out. 

Many  California  fruit  trees  are  to 
be  used  in  replanting  the  ruined 
orchards  of  France,  according  to 
plans  being  formed  by  the  Los  An- 
geles branch  of  the  committee  for 
devastated  France. 

A  200-acre  mulberry  plantation 
has  been  started  in  Butte  county 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment 
there  of  a  silk  manufacturing  in- 
dustry- The  Seriterre  Company  of 
Oroville  is  the  promoter. 

The  annual  fig  institute  for  Fresno 
county  will  be  held  January  3  and 
4.  Present  fig  prices  are  very  good. 
The  growers  seem  generally  disposed 
to  let  the  market  take  care  of  itself 
until  war  conditions  pass. 

Apple  growers  of  the  Northwest 
are  expecting  that  the  embargo 
against  shipping  apples  to  Europe 
will  soon  be  removed.  England  ex- 
pects to  import  apples  and  control 
the  price  at  which  they  will  be  sold. 

The  biggest  order  for  trees  ever 
known  to  be  given  from  Yuba 
county  was  given  by  Howard  Reed, 
well-known  orchardist,  who  bought 
50,000  pear  striplings  for  500  acres 
of  land  which  he  will  plant  this 
year. 

Members  of  the  California  Grape 
Protection  Association,  at  a  meeting 
in  this>ity  last  Saturday,  represen-  I 
tative  of  the  grape-growing  coun-  | 
ties  of  the  State,  subscribed  $1,500 
to  meet  the  initial  expense  of  the 
coming  campaign. 

The  Sunlit  Fruit  Co.  cannery  at 
Atwater  closed  its  packing  depart- 
ment after  a  most  successful  sea- 
son's pack,  which  totaled  for  the 
season  60,000  cases  of  peaches  and 
30.000  cases  of  sweet  potatoes.  This 
is  an  increase  of  15,000  cases  over 
last  year's  pack. 

George  A.  Lamiman.  for  years 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Shasta, 
county,  has  been  engaged  by  Silva- 
Bergtholdt  Co.  of  Newcastle  as  their 
expert  horticulturist.  This  com- 
pany operates  1100  acres  of  orchard 
properties,  which  will  give  Mr.  Lam- 
iman plenty  of  congenial  work  to  do. 

The  Legislature  is  to  be  asked  to 
make  an  appropriation  of  $48,000 
for  the  establishment  of  a  nursery 
for  the  propagation  of  the  stock  for 
the  planting  of  shade  trees  along 
California's  State  highways,  to  pro- 
tect the  concrete  roads  from  the 
extremes  of  summer  heat  and  to 
afford  comfort,  anVl  eye  relief  to 
travelers. 

The  Fresno  orange  crop  is  turn- 
ing out  very  satisfactorily,  accord- 
ing to  Horticultural  Commissioner 
F.  P.  Roullard.  The  shipments  will 
be  larger  than  last  year.  Where 
growers  had  expected  a  30  per  cent 
crop,  the  oranges  are  generally  turn- 
ing out  about  45  per  cent.  The 
quality  of  the  fruit  is  excellent,  both 
in  color  and  ripening. 

Fred  Feuelberger,  Horticultural 
Commissioner  of  Alameda  county, 
was  elected  president  of  the  County 
Horticultural  Commissioners  of  the 


When  Our  Trees  Are  Planted  Ript 
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F  you  have  not  already  ol 
Fruit  Tree  Catalogue,  serf 
your  orchard  more  intelli 
possession  than  you  could  o) 

Our  explanation  of  varieties,  our  practical  infl 
and  vineyards,  compiled  by  men  fully  experienj 


Here  is  a  sample  of  the  concise  way  our  catalogue  deals 
with  various  fruits: 


California  leads  all  other  States  in  the  production  of  peaches,  in  fact 
it  is  the  leading  horticultural  product  of  the  State. 

Both  the  Clingstone  and  Freestone  peaches  have  been  bringing  hand- 
some returns  to  the  growers  and  the  heavy  demand  for  foreign  ship- 
ments as  well  as  for  home  consumption  makes  peach  growing  one  of  the 
most  profitable  industries. 

The  California  Peach  Growers'  Association  represents  6000  growers.  It 
is  incorporated  for  $1,000,000,  and  now  controls  85  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  tonnage  sold  on  the  market.  Since  this  Association  has  been  formed, 
grades  have  been  standardized  and  prices  have  been  obtained  which  have 
been  remunerative  to  the  grower  and  gives  an  impetus  to  the  planting 
of  new  acreage. 

The  trees  do  best  on  well-drained,  sandy  loam  and  white  ash  soils.  If 
planted  on  heavy  soils,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  it  well  drained.  The 
so-called  "hard-pan  lands,"  if  properly  blasted,  allowing  the  roots  to 
extend  into  the  deep,  free  soil  below,  produces  fruit  of  the  finest  quality 
and  the  trees  are  very  prolific.  Such  land  is  usually  rough  and  requires 
leveling  before  planting. 

When  the  trees  are  set,  cut  them  back  to  18  inches  from  the  top  of 
the  ground  and  shorten  in  all  branches,  if  any,  to  two  buds. 

The  first  winter  after  planting  cut  away  all  branches  up  to  12  inches 
from  the  ground  and  leave  from  three  to  five  branches  to  form  the  head 
of  the  tree  and  prune  these  back  to  12  inches.  These  branches  should 
be  distributed  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  prevent  crowding  and  develop- 
ment of  forks.  Forked  trees,  when  loaded  with  fruit,  are  liable  to  slip 
down  and  ruin  or  entirely  kill  them. 

The  second  winter  thin  out  the  small  lateral  branches,  leaving  not 
more  than  two  or  three  on  each  of  the  framework  branches,  and  cut 
these  back  about  (rtle-half.  This  system  can  be  followed  each  year,  but 
thinning  of  lateral  branches,  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent 
smothering  the  inside  of  the  tree. 

As  a  rule,  peaches  are  set  from  20  to  24  feet  apart.  On  light  soils  set 
the  trees  20  feet  apart,  but  on  heavier  soils  22  to  24  feet  is  preferable. 

Peaches  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.:  Freestones 
and  Clingstones.  Some  of  the  very  early  varieties  of  the 
freestones  cling  slightly  to  the  pit,  which,  however,  is 
not  an  objectionable  feature.  The  freestone  varieties 
are  used  for  canning,  drying  and  shipping,  while  the 
clingstones  are  principally  used  for  canning-  and  ship- 
ping. The  freestones  best  suited  for  canning  are  Foster, 
Elberta,  Lovell  and  Sal  way;  those  for  dTying  are  El- 
berta,  Muir  and  Lovell. 

Caref  ui  Handling  and  Packing 

Insures  Trees  Reaching  their  Destination 
in  Perfect  Condition 
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ined  Right,  They  Produce  Results 


d  a  copy  of  our  descriptive 
it  at  once.    You  can  plant 
;ly  with  this  book  in  your 
ise. 

it  planting,  pruning  and  caring  for  orchards 
.lit  and  nursery  industry,  is  invaluable  to  vou. 

The  MUIR  PEACH 

Is  Unexcelled  for  Peeling  and 
Drying  Purposes 

MUIR  The  Muir  is  the  King  or  Queen,  as  it  might  be  called,  of  all 

the  freestone  peaches  for  drying  purposes  in  California.  It  was  orig- 
inated on  the  place  of  John  Muir,  near  Silverville,  California,  but  was 
first  propagated  bv  Mr.  G.  W.  Thissell  of  Winters,  California.  It  is  very 
large  in  size  and  a -perfect  freestone,  having  a  clear  yellow  flesh,  which 
certainly  presents  a  most  beautiful  appearance  when  properly  dried. 

In  addition  to  its  attractive  appearance,  it  contains  more  sugar  quali- 
ties than  any  other  peach,  which  allows  it  to  dry  exceedingly  heavy, 
making  it  a  verv  profitable  variety  to  the  producer.  We  feel  that  this 
peach  is  so  widely  known  and  favored  among  California  planters  that  it 
is  needless)  for  us  to  mention  all  of  its  good  qualities. 

We  believe  that  evervone  who  contemplates  planting  a  peach  orchard 
for  drying  purposes  should  certainly  not  overlook  the  Muir.  The  Cali- 
fornia Peach  Growers'  Association  have  demonstrated  that  this  variety  is 
the  only  one  that  can  be  "Process  Peeled"  successfully.  Time  of  ripen- 
ing, latter  part  of  July. 

Drying  of  Peaches 

In  drying  peaches  great  care  should  be  exercised  so  as  to  obtain  a 
clean,  well  colored  and  desirable  product,  which  always  tends  to  make 

"  Fr°u?t  should  "never  be  picked,  for  drying,  until  well  ripened  at  which 
time  it  contains  its  largest  quantity  of  sugar,  dries  very  rapidly,  weighs 
he'vy 'and"  make,  a  large  percentage  of  fancy  ^^JlStSff£& 
whirh  has  droDDed  voluntarily,  sunburnt  and  green,  shriveled  mu  snoum 
never  betaken  as  it  only  tends  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  good  product 

anfnrceuufnVfhrunroSeSshould  be  careful  to  see  that  a  complete  circle  of 
the  fruit  with  the  knife,  is  made,  otherwise  it  is  partly  torn  and  wheri 
dried  presents  a  very  poor  appearance.  • 

In  placing  the  fruit  on  trays,  which  are  used  for  sul- 
phuring and  drying,  it  should  all  be  placed  face  up;  the 
tray  having  cleats  of  sufficient  height  to  admit  the 
largest  peaches  without  touching  other  trays  when 
stacked  These  travs  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  before  entering  the 
sulphur  house.  When  this  is  allowed  a  crust  forms  on 
the  fruit  and  proper  sulphuring  is  very  difficult. 

For  complete  chapter  on  Drying  see  our  New  Catalogue 

Buy  Our  Pedigreed  Trees 

and  Make  Your  Fruit  Growing 
More  Successful 
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ons  of  right  varieties.  Commercial 
e  found  our  suggestions  very  help- 
as  well  avail  yourself  of  our  tree 
you  a  penny  and  should  make  your 


State  at  a  meeting  in  Sacramento 
last  week.  Fred  P.  Roullard  of 
Fresno  was  elected  vice-president 
and  Fred  C.  Brosius  of  Sacramento 
was  elected  secretary. 

The  packing  of  the  Lindsay  or- 
ange crop  is  over.  The  total  crop 
from  Lindsay  will  be  about  1000 
cars,  about  half  the  normal.  It  is 
about  50  per  cent  more  than  the 
summer  estimate  after  the  June  crop. 
The  total  shipment  from  Tulare 
county  is  approximately  2300  cars, 
about  double  the  shipment  of  last 
year.  The  returns  will  not  be  near 
anticipation  and  will  net  about  $3 
per  box. 

As  a  result  of  fruit  market  investi- 
gations concTucted  in  New  Zealand 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets,  co- 
operating with  the  American  Consul- 
General  at  Auckland,  grapes  from  the 
United  States  will  now  be  received 
into  that  country,  which  previously 
allowed  imports  from  Australia  only. 
This  affords  a  new  market  for  our 
Malagas.  Emperors  and  other  table 
varieties. 

Nurserymen  state  that  the  de- 
mand for  apricot  trees  is  not  un  to 
normal,  caused  probably  by  slow 
market  this  year  for  the  dried  fruit. 
As  the  Government  will  soon  take 
its  hands  off  the  dried  fruit  indus- 
tries, the  apricot  situation  will  soon 
come  gack  to  normal,  so  that  it 
would  seem  that  now  was  a  good 
time  to  plant  apricots  while  good 
stock  is  obtainable. 

C.  H.  Barker,  Grass  Valley  pear 
grower  and  shipper,  reports  having 
received  as  high  as  $3.50  per  box 
for  late  pears  shipped  to  the  Eastern 
markets.  The  close  of  the  Bartlett 
'  season  was  also  very  satisfactory,  the 
prices  ranging  as  high  as  $4  per 
box.  Despite  unfavorable  conditions 
existing  in  mid-summer,  the  season 
was  better  than  the  average  for 
fruit  growers  here,  in  the  opinion 
of  Barker. 

A  new  non-profit  co-operative  pro- 
ject has  been  launched  in  the  Liber- 
ty Groves  Operating  Corporation. 
San  Bernardino,  which  proposes  to 
do  the  farming  for  growers  on  the 
same  principle  that  the  exchanges 
and  associations  market  the  fruit. 
The  grower  will  have  his  orange- 
orchard  cultivated,  irrigated,  fumi- 
gated, pruned  and  the  fruit  har- 
vested and  packed.  Grower  (loqui- 
tur).   This  is  the  life! 

A  local  paper  says  the  fruit  sea- 
son .of  1918,  so  far  as  it  affected 
Nevada  county,  was  one  of  many 
difficulties,  and  comparatively  few 
of  the  growers  realized  the  profits 
of  former  years.  Some  showed  a 
balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
ledger  when  the  final  returns  were 
in.  Particularly  was  this  true  of 
some  of  the  smaller  and  less  ex- 
perienced shippers,  whose  principal 
shipments  reached  the  Eastern  auc- 
tion markets  at  a  time  when  prices 
were  so  low  that  there  was  nothing 
left  above  the  shipping  expense. 

Word  from  the  Fresno  district 
says  that  the  fogs  have  been  se- 
riously delaying  the  drying  of  the 
raisins.  About  15*000  to  20,000 
tons  of  raisins  are  still  on  the  trays 
and  in  half  boxes.  Some  of  these 
may  be  lost,  but  a  cold,  frosty  spell 
would  soon  cure  thousands  of  tons. 
The  damp  weather  has  held  the 
growers  back.  The  raisins  are  prac- 
ticallv  all  in  the  stack,  i  Wylie  M. 
Giffen,  president  of  the  California 
Associated  Raisin  Company,  is  using 
the  dryer  on  practically  his  entire 
crop,  and  is  drying  some  of  his 
neighbors'  crops. 

J.  N.  French  of  the  rodent  di- 
vision of  the  State  Commission  of 
Horticulture  gave  his  first  demon- 
stration in  killing  gophers  and  squir- 
rels in  the  Watsonville  district  last 
week.  By  the  use  of  French's  probe 
a  man  with  a  couple  of  hours'  ex- 
perience can  locate  and  drop  poison 
into  from  three  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred runways  a  day.  A  feature  of 
French's  work  is  the  poison  used. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  cut  in  cubes  big 
enough  to  prevent  the  gopher  from 
putting  them  in  his  pouches.  He  is 
therefore  forced  to  eat  the  bait  on 
the  spot  *or  else  abandon  it,  and 
most  gophers  will  take  a  few  nib- 
bles before  abandoning  a  piece  of 
sweet  potato,  no  matter  how  full 
they  are. 
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For  Butter  or  For  Worse 

Martllng  Facts  Regarding  the  Increasing  Use  of  Bntter  Substitutes. 

Heine  Kevlved  to  Fight  the  Oleomargarine  Interests. 


An  Association 


Dairymen  of  California,  do  you 
realize  the  alarming  extent  to  which 
oleomargarine  and  other  substitutes 
for  bntter  are  being  used?  You 
were  happy  when  the  price  of  but- 
terfat  went  up.  but  do  you  know  that 
there  is  just  as  much  danger  when 
it  goes  exceptionally  high  as  there 
is  when  it  is  rot  high  enough?  If 
the  price  goes  beyond  what  the  con- 
sumers have  heen  led  to  believe  rep- 
resents the  worth  of  hutter  they  will 
discontinue  its  use  and  buy  substi- 
tutes. 

That's  just  what  they  have  been 
doing.  The  annual  report  of  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau,  just  issued,  gives 
alarming  figures  regarding  the  in- 
creasing use  of  oleomargarine  as  in- 
dicated by  the  number  of  licenses 
issued.  The  record  is  given  in  the 
accompanying  table: 


1902.  It  was  recently  suggested  by 
W.  B.  Hopkins,  manager  of  the  Pet- 
aluma  Co-operative  Creamery,  that 
a  strong  association  of  dairymen  be 
organized,  primarily  for  oleo  legis- 
lation, and  later  for  a  campaign  of 
advertising  dairy  products,  in  co- 
operation with  national  organiza- 
tions. 

Oil)   ASSOCIATIONS  REVIVED. 

Following-  this  suggestion,  the 
creamery  directors  of  Marin.  Sonoma 
and  Napa  counties  became  interested 
in  reviving  the  old  association  and 
building  up  a  large  state  member- 
ship in  time,  to  take  action  at  the 
coming  session  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture. 

The  work  was  undertaken  by  the 
former  secretary,  Mr.  Samuel  E. 
Watson,  state  dairy  inspector,  who 


OLEOMARGARINE  LICENSES  ISSUED 


Retail 

July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917   836 

July  1,  1917,  to  June  30.  1918  2,758 

July  1,  1918,  to  Dec.  1,  1918  2,738 


Bakery  and 

Restaurant  Wholesale. 


371 
575 
434 


8 

20 
25 


Notice  that  the  last  row  of  figures 
in  the  table  is  for  only  five  months. 
When  the  complete  records  for  this 
year  are  available  it  will  be  found 
that  more  permits  were  issued  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  than  during 
the  entire  preceding  twelve  months. 
Also  notice  that  during  those  twelve 
months  nearly  three  times  as  many 
licenses  were  issued  as  during  the 
previous  twelve  months. 

THE  PUBLIC  MrST  BE  EDUCATED. 

To  be  sure,  the  situation  is  dis- 
appointing; it  is  even  serious.  But 
it  does  not  mean  that  dairying  is 
doomed.-  It  simply  means  that  the 
public  must  be  familiarized  with  the 
difference  between  butter  and  its 
substitutes — must  be  educated  to 
th*e  real  food  value  of  butter  and  Its 
absolute   necessity   in   human  diet. 

Dr.  McCollum.  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  has  discovered  that  dairy 
products  alone  contain  a  vitamine 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
proper  maintainance  of  human  life, 
and  that  persons  when  deprived  of 
it  become  weak,  torpid  and  prone  to 
disease.  Consequently,  not  only 
does  the  dairy  cow  produce  a  cheap, 
palatable  food,  but  she  supplies  one 
for  which  there  is  no  substitute — a 
food  which  constitutes  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  our  diet,  and  without 
which  we  cannot  develop  properly.' 

But  how  many  people  know  these 
facts  and  hundreds  of  others  that 
ought  to  be  put  before  them?  The 
reason  why  so  many  people  are  us- 
ing oleomargarine  in  the  place  of 
matter  is  that  the  manufacturers  are 
constantly  on  the  job  advertising 
their  products  and  keeping  their 
brands  before  the  public,  while  the 
dairymen,  unorganized,  sit  back  and 
bemoan  their  fate.. 

DAIRYMEN    MIST    1SE    THEIR  OWN 

GOODS. 

Worse  than  this,  the  dairymen  are 
not  using  their  own  goods.  An  in- 
vestigation carried  on  just  a  few 
months  ago  among  general  stores 
selling  to  dairy  farmers  revealed 
the  astounding  fact  that  these  farm- 
ers themselves  are  as  liberal  users 
of  butter  substitutes  as  city  folks. 
In  their  effort  to  reduce  the  high 
cost  of  living  they  are  striking  a 
killing  blow  right  at  the  heart  of 
their  own  industry.  False  econo- 
my, of  course,  but  they  are  doing  it 
just  the  same. 

Education  should  beKfn  at  home, 
and  first  of  all  the  farmers  need  to 
be  informed  of  the  renl  food  value 
of  their  product  and  its  necessity  in 
their  diet. 

ORGANIZED    EFFORT  NECESSARY. 

To  do  this,  and  to  educate  the 
public  at  large:  also  to  have  suita- 
ble laws  enacted  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  dairymen,  organized 
effort  is  necessary,  and  we  are  glad 
to  notice  a  movement  along  this  Jine. 

In  1893  the  California  Dairy  As- 
sociation was  incorporated  "for  edu- 
cational and  legislative  purposes," 
but    it   ceased    its   activities  about 


secured  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau*  in  order  to  de- 
vote all  of  his  time  to  the  new  work. 

Within  a  few  days  over  300  mem- 
bers were  secured  and  over  $1000 
raised  to  open  up,  a  campaign  for 
quick  action.  One  thousand  mem- 
bers are  assured  in  the  three  coun- 
ties, and  it  is  hoped  to  secure  at 
least  5000  throughout  the  entire 
state.  Early  in  January  a  meeting 
will  be  called  to  elect  a  new  board 
of  directors  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  association. 

It  is  proposed  to  issue  a  monthly 
bulletin  in  January. 1  February  and 
March,  to  give  oleo  and  dairy  sta- 
tistics, and  keen  the  members  in- 
formed of  legislative  progress  on 
oleo  nnd  other  measures  of  interest 
to  dairymen. 

Quarterly  meetings  are  planned, 
in  which  dairymen  of  the  most  im- 
portant districts  will  meet  for  con- 
sultation and  mutual  benefit.  At 
these  meetings  university  instruct- 
ors, practical  dairvmen  from  other 
sections,  and  experts  in  dairy  work 
will  sneak,  and  great  good  should 
result. 

The  association  will  be  conducted 
for  educational  and  legislative  pur- 
poses only,  and  will  not  go  into  any 
commercial  undertakings:  nor  should 
it  be  confused  with  any  work  of 
that  nature  now  under  way.  It  will, 
however,  work  in  '  harmony  with 
creamery  operators,  butter  makers 
and  other  associations  along  the  line 
of  education  and  legislation. 

The  necessity  for  such  an  organi- 
zation is  self-evident,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  this  association  is  start- 
ing out  along  the  right  lines.  If  in- 
terested, write  fbr  fuller  particulars 
to  the  secretary,  Samuel  E.  Watson, 
1254  Regent  street.  Alameda. 


CREAMERY    OPERATORS  MEET 
AT  VIS  ALIA. 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  H. 
Schrader.] 

The  California  Creamery  Opera- 
tors' Convention,  postponed  from 
last  October,  opened  in  Visalia  last 
Thursday.  An  instructive  program 
had  been  arranged  by  Secretary  F. 
H.  Daniels.  A  hearty  welcome,  in- 
cluding a 'key  to  the  town,  was  ex- 
tended to  the  visiting  creamery  men 
by  various  city  dignitaries.  Presi- 
dent Nels  Beck,  in  his  report,  em- 
phasized the  need  of  more  revenue 
for  the  organization  and  Ed  H.. Web- 
ster later  reporjted  the  plan  devised 
to  secure  this,  to  wit:  Assessing 
every  creamery  Tnember  one-tenth 
of  a  mill  for  every  pound  of  butter 
produced.  C.  M.  Conner,  Farm  Ad- 
visor for  Tulare  county,  outlined 
some  of  the  things  being  done  in 
the  county  to  further  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, especially  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  sila  and  corn  ensilage 
both  in  the  improvement  of  the 
dairy  ration  and  the  greater  pro- 
duction secured  by  alfalfa,  barley 
and  corn  rotation. 

At   the   evening   session    Ed  H. 


Webster  pointed  out  the  good  ef- 
fects secured  br<-cow  testing  associa- 
tions in  the  Imperial  Valley.  C.  W. 
Rubel  { taking  the  plade  of  Prof,  g! 
H.  True  on  the  program)  outlined 
the  advantages  of  co-operative  bull 
associations,  especially  in  communi- 
ties of  small  dairies.  Even  the  large 
dairymen  could,  through  such  co- 
operation, oftentimes  more  conveni- 
ently get  the  breeding  desired.  Geo. 
R.  McCloud  of  the  Sperrjy  Flour  Co. 
spoke  in  favor  of  a  proprietary  feed* 
law  tor  California.  Prof.  F.  W. 
Woll  of  the  University  Farm  agreed 
with  most  of  Mr:  MeCloud's  ideas, 
but  thought  that  the  various  grains, 
etc..  Used  in  such  feeds  (rather  than 
merely  the  percentages  of  carbo- 
hydrates, fats,  proteins,  etc.)  Bhould 
be  indicated  in  the  formula. 
,  On  Friday  morning  the  operators 
were  treated  to  an  auto  sightseeing 
trip,  which  included  a  visit  to  an 
orange  packing  house  where  was 
prepared  for  market  another  golden 
product  for  which  Tulare  county  is 
nearly  as  famous  as  for  butter.  In 
the  afternoon  Dr.  C.  L.  Roadhouse 
of  the  University  Farm  gave  an  in- 
teresting talk  on  "Business  Phases 
of  Dairy  Manufactures"  and  I.  L. 
Deming,  also  of  the  Farm,  pointed 
out  the  necessities  of  standardiza- 
tion of  creamery  butter.  C.  F.  Doane 
of  Eureka  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  the  cheese  situation  in  Califor- 
nia. He  described  the  advantages 
of  .the  equable  climate  in  the  coast 
counties  for  cheese  manufacture. 

In  the  evening  S.  H.  Greene  of 
the  Food  Commission  prophesied 
great  prosperity  for  the  dairy  in- 
dustry after  the  war  for  many  years. 
J.  M.  Henderson,  president  of  the 
Associated  Dairymen,  told  what  that 
organization  .  is  doing  to  standard- 
ize production  and  stabilize  prices. 
J;  P.  Murphy  of  Tulare  questioned 
whether  the  Alfalfa  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation would  help  the  dairymen.  He 
feared  that  a  prfce  of  $20  per  ton 
tor  alfalfa  hay  would  tempt  the 
dairy  farmers  to  sell  their  cows  and 
go  into  the  business  of  selling  hay. 
W.  H.  Roussel  of  San  Francisco 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  market- 
ing dairy  products. 

On  Saturday  N.  Knudson  spoke 
on  "Neutralizers.  Their  Use  and 
Effect,"  and  N.  Nyberg  of  Modesto 
gave  some  "New  Ideas  in  Butter 
Making." 

S.  H.  Greene  outlined  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  a  State  Dairy 
Council  and  the  members  by  unani- 
mous vote  authorized  the  executive 
committee  to  appropriate  reasonable 
funds  to  finance  the  movement. 


The  following  officers  were  chosen 
fdr  the  coming  year:  President,  Dr. 
C.  L.  Roadhouse  of  University  Farm ; 
vice-president.  C.  E.  Gray  of  San 
Francisco;  executive  committee,  S. 
H.  Greene  of  San  Francisco,  Ed  H. 
Webster  of  El  Centro,  and  J.  R. 
Murphy  of  Fresno. 

The  '  University  Farm  at  Davis 
was  chosen  as  the  place  for  holding 
the  convention  in  1919. 

The  leaders  in  the  butter  scoring 
contest  were:  Petaluma  Co-opera- 
tive Creamery,  95^  per  cent;  Dan- 
ish Creamery,  Visalia,  95 H  per  cent; 
Modesto  Creamery,  94%  per  cent; 
and  Valley  Creamery  of  Stockton, 
94%  per  cent. 


THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  LIBERTY 
FAIR. 

The  Liberty  Fair  is  now  past  his- 
tory, but  we  cannot  lay  down  our 
pen  without  giving*  credit  to-  C.  R. 
Thomas  for  the  success  of  the  affair. 
The  livestock  feature  was  the  draw- 
ing cafd.  and  this  veteran  show 
man  is  the  one  who  made  it  draw. 

Mr.  Thomas  seems  to  feel  that  the 
Rural  Press  .gave  him  valuable  back- 
ing, as  is  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
ing, just  received  from  him:  "Your' 
papet  was  one  of  the  main  factors 
in  carrying  the  show  to  a  success- 
ful termination.  I  thank  you  and 
your  representatives  most  heartily, 
and  appreciate  everything  you  have 
done  more  than  you  will  ever 
know." 


FOR  TWO 
THOUSAND  YEARS 

the  people  of  Holland 
have  been  developing 
the  Holstein-Friesian  breed  of  dairy  cat- 
tic.  They  have  developed  a'  breed  tbat 
most  economically  turns  large  amounts  of 
coarse  fodder  into  valuable  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and' is  valuable  for  beef  purposes. 
Holstein-Fricsion  cows  exceed  all  others 
in  mirk  and  butter  production  and  return 
a  greater  profit  upon  the  cost  of  their 
feed. 

If  interested  in 

MOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets— they  contain  much 
valuable  Information. 

The  HoUteln-Frkesian  Assn.  nf  America 
Box  141  BRATTLEBORO.  VT. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getung  them?  Calf  profits  mi  mo 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  UiJore. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


Write  for  New  Data  JSt  £.^r.£^.*?3r%<E: 

COUI  SON  CO.   .   -   -   PeLlurtia.  Cal. 


STARTS 
A  PROFIT 
HERD 


NE  Jersey  will  prove  the  profit  of  the  breed.  She  will 
prove  her  economy  in  feed.  She  will  show  a  return  in 
milk  richness  truly  astonishing.  Vigorous  in  the  hot  South.  . 
Hardy  in  the  cold  North.  Get  one  Jersey  and  you  will  never  be 
satisfied  until  you  have  more.  Ask  breeders  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 
Write  us  for  Jersey  information  worth  having    It's  free. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB,  J8ft  W.  23rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Get  one  of  my  Jersey  bulls  to  increase  the 
production  of  your  herd.  They  are  rich  in 
the  blood  of  the  great  cow, 

GERTIE  OF  GLYNLLYN. 

Visitors  welcome.  Correspondence  solicited 
A.  A.  JENKINS,  R.  D.  1,  Tulare,  Cal. 


IN.  H.  LOCKE  CO. 

Lockeford,  Cal. 

Choice  young  bulls  of  King's  Valet 
Blood,  backed  by  Records. 
Call  at  the  ranch  and  make 
selection. 


VENADERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  by  Altama  Interest,  Grand 
Champion  1918  Stat.  Fair.  Awarded  two 
other  championships  and  10  firsts,  including, 
Aged  Herd,  Breeders'  Young  Here},  and  get 
of  sire.  Y0ung  bulls  for  sale  from  dams  and 
granddams  in  Register  of  Merit. 
GUY  H.  MILLER,         MODESTO,  CAL. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bu  lis  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    Write  for  information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT,      CERES,  CAL. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


Breeders  of 


Registered  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  Indi- 
viduals with  Register  of  Hent  backing. 


RANCHO  SANTA  MARGUERITA,    D.  F.  Conant,  Prop.,  Modesto,  Cal 

Reclatar  of 


MERIT  JERSEYS 


A  limited  number 
of  bulls  for  sale 
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Raise  the  Calves  and  Prevent  a  Crisis 


y  (Continued  from  first  page.) 

tect  the  calf  from  draughts  and 
dampness.  Clean  the  stall  and  bed 
it  with  dry  straw  soon  after  the  calf 
is  born.  •  Many  progressive  dairymen 
wash  the  mouth,  -ildder  and  hind 
quarters  of  the  cow  with  a  disin- 
fectant, so  that  if  it  has  any  trans- 
missible disease  the  risk  of  giving 
it  to  the  calf  will  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum. 

We  will  assume  that  the  cow  is 
known  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis 
and  that  the  calf  is  to  be  allowed  to 
nurse.  In  this  case  the  next  step  is 
to  see  that  the  calf  does  nurse.  A 
strong,  healthy  calf  will  do  this  of 
its  own  free  will  within  a  half  hour 
or  so  after  being  dropped,  If  a  weak 
calf  does  not  nurse  within  an  hour, 
assistance  should  be  given,  and  the 
calf  should  nurse  frequently  during 
the  first  day. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the 
navel  cord  so  as  to  prevent  infec- 
tion, which  leads  to  numerous  calf 
ills.  If  the  cord  is  long,  cut  it 
about  three  or  four  inches  from  the 
body,  but  don't  tie  it,  as  is  often 
recommended.  Instead,  immerse  the 
cord  for  about  ten  minutes  in  a  cup 
or  goblet  containing  a  1-1000  solu- 
tion '  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  an 
equally  reliable  disinfectant.  .Then 
dust  the  cord  with  a  desiccating  or 
healing  powder,  such  as  equal  parts 
of  powdered  alum  and  boric  acid, 
repeating  this  occasionally  until  the 
stump  dries  and  seals  so  that  no 
filth  or  disease  germs  can  enter. 

WHEN 


TO   SEPARATE  CALF   FROM  COW. 

Some  authorities  state  that  the 
calf  should  be  removed  from  its 
mother  at  once,  maintaining  that  it 

.  is  easier  to  get  it  to  drink  if  it  has 
never  nursed.  Others  claim  that  a 
calf  can  more  easily  be.  taught  to 
drink  after  it  has  nursed  for  a  few 

■  days,  because  it  is  stronger;  also 
they  say  tnat  it  is  more  difficult 
to  make  the  calf  drink  all  the 
colostrum  milk  it  needs  than  to  let 
it  get  it  from  the  cow. 

Since  the  cow's  milk  is  not  used 
for  domestic  purposes  for  from  three 
to  five  days,  it  seems  best  to  leave 
the  calf  with  her  until  her  milk  can 
be  used,  especially  if  her  udder  is 
caked  or  inflamed,  as  the  frequent 
nursing  of  the  calf  will  usually 
bring  it  to  its  normal  condition. 
But  the  attendant  should  be  sure  to 
milk  out  the  udder  each  day,  and  if 
the  calf  show?,  signs  of  scouring  it 
should  be  separated  from  its  mother 
at  once  and  fed  very  lightly.  A 
good  dairy  cow  produces  more  milk 
than  is  necessary  for  her  calf  and, 
not  knowing  any  better,  the  little 
fellow  will  drink  more  than  is  good 
for  him.  This  overfeeding  is  apt  to 
cause  scours. 

But  whether  a  calf  is  allowed  to 
nurse  or  not.  it  should  receive  the 
first  milk  from  the  cow — colostrum, 
it  is  called.  This  milk  contains  six 
times  as  much  protein  and  twice  the 
amount  of  ash  in  normal  milk.  It  is 
a  strong  laxative,  and  as  the  stom- 
ach of  a  new-born  calf  contains  a 

'sticky  yellow  substance  which  is 
difficult  to  remove,  this  colostrum  is 
necessaty  to  loosen  this  material, 
cause  it  to  pass  off  and  start  the 
digestive  functions.  It  does  more 
toward  starting  the  calf  on  the  road 
to  a  strong,  healthy  cow  than  any 
later  feed. 

The  calf  should  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  milk  from  its  own  mother 
for  four  or  five  days,  after  which  it 
may  be  given  the  mixed  whole  milk 
of  the  herd,  if  more  convenient. 

WEANING  THE  CALF. 

The  first  feed  from  the  pail  is  an 
important  step  in  the  calf's  life. 
Keep  it  from  the  cow  for  about  12 
hours,  and  then  it  will  be  quite 
hungry.  Put  about  two  quarts  of 
its  mother's  milk,  fresh  and  warm, 
into  a  clean  pail  and  hold  it  in  front 
of  the  calf.  Occasionally  a  calf  will 
just  put  its  nose  into  the  pail  and 
drink  without  coaxing,  but  in  most 
cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  wet 
two  fingers  in  the  milk,  let  the  calf 
suck  them,  and  by  this  means  grad- 
ually draw  its  nose  into  the  milk. 
Remove  the  fingers  carefully  after 
awhile  and  allow  it  to  drink  alone 
it  it  will.    Often  it  will  take  its  nose 


out  and  the  operation  will  have  to 
be  repeated.  The  patience  of  Job  is 
necessary,  but  usually  after  the  sec- 
ond or  third  feeding  the  calf  will 
drink  alone. 

The  stomach  of  the  young  calf  is 
so  constructed  that  it  requires  fre- 
quent feedings  in  small  amounts, 
and  for  the  first  week  or  two  it 
should  be  fed  three  times  a  day,  at 
regular  intervals,  and  always  with 
milk  immediately  after  it  is  drawn, 
so  that  it  will  be  as  near  the  body 
temperature  as  possible.  Theoretic- 
ally, three  or  four  feedings  daily 
for  some  time  are  best,  but  in  ac- 
tual practice  more  than  two  feedings 
aire  a  great  inconvenience*  and  after 
the  first  week  or  two  the  calf  will 
get  along  well  enough  on  two  feed- 
ings a  day. 

CHANGING   TO   SKIM  MILK. 

Fresh,  whole  milk  should  be  fed 
until  the  calf  is  two  or  three  weeks 
old,  beginning  with  four  to  six 
quarts  daily  and  ending  with  five  to 
seven,  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  calf.  Then  begin  to  change 
gradually  to  skim  milk,  having  the 
change  consume  from  a  week  to  ten 
days,  depending  upon  the  richness 
of  the  milk.  Start  with  six  to  eight 
quarts  and  increase  so  that  when 
six  weeks  old  the  calf  will  be  get- 
ting eight  to  ten  quarts.  Most 
dairymen  wean  their  calves  from 
skim  milk  when  from  four  to  six 
months  old.  cutting,  down  gradu- 
ally on  the  amount  of  milk,  and  in- 
creasing the  other  foods  in  the  same 
proportion. 

GRAIN  NECESSARY  TO  REPLACE  FAT. 

When  the  change  is  made  to  skim 
milk  something  must  be  fed  to  take 
the  place  of  the  fat  lost  in  skim- 
ming. Barley  does  not  contain  much 
fat,  but  the  carbonaceous  matter 
takes  the  place  of  it.  and  here  in 
California,  taking  prices '  into  con- 
sideration, probably  the  best  mix- 
ture can  be  made  up  by  using  two 
parts  of  ground  barlev  and  one  part 
coconut  meal,  by  weight.  I  like  to 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  blood  meal  in 
every  feed.  This  is  the  best  known 
bowel  corrective,  and  when  used 
regularly  will  prevent  scours.  Also 
it  is  fine  for  growth  of  bone  and 
muscle. 

It  is  desirable  to  induce  the  calf 
to  eat.  hay  and  grain  as  early  as 
possible,  so  that  it  will  start  the 
normal  habit  of  the  ruminant.  It  is 
possessed  of  a  good  set  of  back 
teeth  at  birth,  and  is  able  to  begin 
grinding  its  food  when  two  or  three 
weeks  old. 

Do  not  feed  grain  in  the  milk  as 
the  calf  will  gulp  it  down  without 
masticating  it.  and  this  will  lead  to 
indigestion.  Put  a  small  handful  of 
grain  into  the  pa;il  just  as  the  milk 
disappears  and  the  calf  is  busy  try- 
ing  to  find  more.  It  will  quickly 
learn  to  eat  the  grain,  and  should 
receive  about  one-half  pound  daily 
until  two  months  old.  After  that 
gradually  increase  the  amount  until 
one  pound  daily  is  being  fed.  It  is 
hardly  possible  for  a  calf  fed  skim 
milk  to  eat  too  much  grain,  but 
with  our  rich  pastures  it  will  sel- 
dom be  found  profitable  to  feed 
more  than  the  amounts  indicated. 

CALVES  NEED  ROUGHAGE. 

Roughage  develops  capacity  in  the 
digestive  organs,  and  a  calf  should 
be  supplied  with  hay  soon  after  it 
begins  eating  grain.  It  is  best  to 
start  the  calf  on  clean,  dry  hay.  as 
green  alfalfa  has  a  laxative  effect 
and  may  cause  scours.  When  put 
on  green  alfalfa  the  calf  should  be 
fed  other  feeds  first  to  prevent  it 
from  eating  too  much  alfalfa. 

After  a  few  months  a  limited 
amount  of  silage  may  be  added  to 
the  roughage,  and  beet  pulp  to  the 
grain  ration.  Grain  should  be  con- 
tinued until  the  heifer  is  at  least  a 
year  old — better  to  feed  a.  small 
amount  until  it  is  two  years  old,  if 
you  want  a  large,  well-developed 
heifer. 

WATER  AND  SALT  IMPORTANT. 

Fresh  water  is  an  item  that  is 
often  neglected,  farmers  reasoning 
that  it  is  not  necessary  as  long  es 
calves  are  receiving  milk.    But  this 


is  a  mistake,  as  from  the  time  they 
are  two  weeks  old  they  will  drink 
several  pounds  of  water  daily  if  it 
is  available.  They  should  have  ac- 
cess to  clean,  fresh  water  at  all 
times. 

Salt,  another  requisite  often  over- 
looked, will  add  to  the  health  and 
vigor  of  calves,  and  is  essential  to 
their  proper  development.  As  soon 
as  they  begin  to  eat  hay  and  grain, 
salt  should  be  continually  available. 

CALF-RAISING  PRECAUTIONS. 

Properly  fed  on  skim  milk  and 
suitable  grains  and  roughage,  a  calf 
should  gain  from  1 V2  to  "2  pounds 
per  day  until  weaned  at  four  or  six 
months.  But  it  will  do  this  only 
when  proper  feeding  is  accompanied 
by  proper  care. 

,  Absolute  cleanliness  is  a  most 
important  factor.,  Clean  feeding 
pails,  troughs  and  stalls  are  safe- 
guards against  digestive  troubles. 
Milk  should  be  fed  in  pails  scalded 
after  each  feeding.  Discarded  feed 
should  be  renioved  from  feed  boxes, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
meal  from  fermenting  in  the  cor- 
ners. Calves  should  be  kept  dry, 
and  as  bedding  becomes  wet  quickly 
it  should  be  changed,  frequently. 
Shade  should  be  provided   in  sum- 


mer, and  protection  from  rain  and 
raw  winds  in  winter. 

Yes,  all  of  these  things  mean  ex- 
tra expense,  but  they  don't  mean 
extravagance.     They  pay. 

COLD  EAINS  REDUCE  MILK 
FLOW. 

Cold,  uncomfortable  cows  do  not 
make  economical  use  of  feed.  Their 
highly  developed  nervous  systems 
are  very  susceptible  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  and  more 
energy  is  consumed  in  maintaining 
the  body  heat  of  a  cow  exposed  to 
cold  rains  than  is  utilized  in  the 
production  of  milk. 

This  should  be  borne  in  mind  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  prepara- 
tions should  be  made  to  shelter  the 
cows.  A  little  protection  from  cold 
rains  and  winds  will  prevent  the  re- 
duction in  milk  flow  which  they 
always  cause.  Do  not  waste  feed  by- 
letting  your  cows  stand  out  in  such 
weather. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  organ- 
ize a  California  Dairy  Council  to 
be  affiliated  with  the  National  Dairy 
Council  and  represent  our  interests 
in  the  nation-wide  movement  which 
is  being  launched. 


His  Calves  now  Coming 


and  they  are  certainly 
beauties.  They  not  only  in- 
herit his  type — extraordinary 
length,  depth  and  splendid 
vigor — but  also  the  wonder- 
ful production  breeding  that 
is  behind  him.  Their  dams 
also  contribute  great  produc- 
ing blood.  Most  of  them  are 
daughters  of  our  senior  herd 
sire,  Prince  Riverside  Walker. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  begin 
to  figure  with  us  on  one  of 
the  young  sons  of  King 
Kdrndyke  Pontiac  20th  for 
your  herd.  .       t  \ 

Come  and  see  them  or 
write  for  description,  pedi- 
grees and  prices. 


King  Korndyke  Pontiac  30th. 

OUR  ENTIRE  HERD  IS  TUBERCULIN  TESTED. 

Tulare  Holstein  Farm 

W.  J.  Higdon,  Owner    TULARE,  CAL.    H.  L.  Reed,  Herdsman 


Kings  County  Jack  Ranch 


The  largest  Jack  and  Mule  farm  on 
the  Coast.  The  best  selection.  Can 
show  you  the  heaviest,  biggest  boned 
animals  you  ever  saw. 

1100  to  1400  lbs.  in  weight. 

Prices  right. 

Special  Offer:  50  Young  Mules 


JO  hi  IN  BURRELL 

HANFORD  =  CALIFORNIA 


L'NEEDA  flUEEN  MODEL, 
Grand  Champion,  State  Fair,  1018. 


Uneeda  DuroHerseys 

Won  at  Sacramento: 
Grand  Champion   Sow.  Senior 
Champion  Sow,  Junior  Cham- 
pion  Boar,  seven  Firsts,  23 
other  prizes* 

PIGS  BY  NOTED  SIRES 

Hiirh    Orion     (refused    price   $3,500) ; 
Great  Wonder,  Grand  Champion  Iowa;  . 
Kinir  Orion  Cherry,  First  Prize  Indiana 
and   Ohio,   and   other    best    boars  of 
the  breed.    Get  some  of  their  pigs. 

H.  P.  SL0CUM  &  SON 

WILLOWS  CAL. 
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War  Declared  on  Hog  Marketing  Methods 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten 


and  ex- 
the  way 


GREAT  melting  bees- 
wax! We  certainly 
started  something  when 
we  published  those  ar- 
ticles on  the  hog  mar- 
keting situation  in  our 
issue  of  November  30. 
Farm  advisors,  associa- 
tion officers  and  individ- 
ual hog  raisers  un- 
corked the  vials  of  their 
wrath  and  commenced  a 
drive  on  the  present  un- 
satisfactory marketing 
methods  by  storming 
us  with  letters  in  which 
they  unmuzzled  their 
feelings  in  a  rapid  fire 
of  6  -  inch  adjectives. 
Some  roasted  the  pack-Fven 
ers  to  a  fare-thee-well;  ',en 
others  gave  them  credit 
for  being  almost  human 
pressed  satisfaction  with 
they  were  being  treated. 

One  Farm  Bureau  official,  whose 
letter  we  shall  give  later,  said: 
"Prof.  Wick8on's  editorial  and  Mr. 
Whitten's  article  suggest  what  the 
hog  producers  hope  ultimately  to  at- 
tain. In  the  meantime  we  must  find 
a  better  way  of  marketing  until  the 
'best  way'  is  attained."  But  what 
will  prove  a  better  way?  Several 
methods  have  already  been  tried, 
and  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  in  each  case 
the  originator  felt  sure  that  he  had 
the  ideal  plan;  yet  when  it  was  put 
in  operation  certain  faults  were  dis- 
covered. 

Later  on  we  may  want  to  make  a 
few  suggestions,  but  before  doing  so 
we  would  like  to  give,  without  much 
comment,  several  letters  which  have 
been  received.  They  cover  both  sides 
of  the  case,  and  while  perhaps  no 
ideal  plan  has  yet  been  outlined  we 
are  in  hopes  that  these  letters  will 
lead  to  a  further  discussion  of  the 
problem  which  will  result  in  a  sat- 
isfactory solution.  A  dozen  heads 
are  better  than  one.  and  a  hundred 
are  better  than  a  dozen.  So  we  in- 
vite you  all  to  join  in  this  discus- 
sion. 

BIFF!    THE    NAPA    COUNTY    SALE  GETS 
HOT  SHOTS. 

First  of  all.  as  the  letter  from 
Farm  Advisor  Baade  of  Napa  county, 
which  started  this  rumpus,  was 
aimed  at  the  packers,  we  feel  that 
we  should  start  off  with  the  reply 
which  F.  L.  Washburn  of  the  West- 
ern Meat  Company  desires  to  make 
through  our  columns.    Here  it  Is: 

"I  read  with  interest  the  article 
written  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Baade,  Farm 
Advisor  of  Napa  county,  regarding 
sale  of  hogs  which  he  conducted  on 
November  14. 

"The  marketing  of  hogs  seems  to 
be  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  at  the  present  time,  and, 
In  my  opinion,  the  conclusion  reach- 
ed by  Mr.  Whitten  is  the  clearest 
statement  that  has  so  far  been  made 
on  this  subject,  viz.:  that  the  dis- 
posal of  hogs  at  public  stockyards 
located  in  the  principal  market  cen- 
ters. San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
is  the  only  logical  and  practical  way 
to  solve  the  problem,  where  all  sales 
are  made  through  the  commission 
man  or  one  equally  qualified  to  sell 
the  stock  at  its  market  value. 

"The  fall  season  of  1918  is  the 
first  where  there  has  evidently  been 
an  earnest  effort  to  turn  off  finished 
hogs,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that 
never  has  the  percentage  of  really 
good  hogs  been  so  high,  many  of  the 
lots  showing  the  evidence  of  im- 
proved breeding,  especially  as  a  re- 
sult of  the    Bassett  stock. 

"The  quality  of  the  Napa  hogs 
was  good,  so  I  was  informed  by 
Mr.  W.  #W.  Everett,  who  attended 
the  sale  and  was  much  interested  in 
its  success,  and  wb,o  telephoned  me 
after  the  first  lot  sold  that  there 
were  none  but  local  buyers  repre- 
sented. I  told  Mr.  Everett  that  to 
show  an  interest  in  the  sale  he 
could  pat  in  a  bid  of  $14.85  to  $15 
for  us  on  all  the  good  hogs  that 
were  for  sale,  but  while  he  was 
phoning  the  hogs  were  hurriedly 
sold. 


TROUBLE  ON  A  NEW  BATTLEFIELD. 

Here  endeth  skirmish  No.  1.  The 
next  battle  takes  us  to  Madera, 
where  a  Farm  Bureau  auction  sale 
was  held  Monday,  November  18, 
that  at  Napa  being  on  the  previous 
i 


Saturday.  A  few  days  before  the 
sale  Farm  Advisor  E.  F.  Smyth 
learned  that  some  of  the  packers  did 
not  plan  on  having  direct  represen- 
tatives, and  that  a  local  buyer,  Mr. 
Buckholz  of  Chowchilla,  would  rep- 
resent several  companies.  So  he 
wrote  letters  urging  the  packers  to 
send  salaried  men  to  represent  them, 
his  .reasons  being: 

"The  local  buyers  have  been  ac- 
customed to  making  money  by  buy- 
ing hogs  at  the  lowest  price  they 


the  hogH  themselves  are  so  disgusted  with  present 
marketing  methods  that  they  are  up  in  arms. 


"In  my  opinion  these  hogs  were 
sold  at  a  little  lower  basis  than  our 
market,  which  at  that  time  was 
16%c  delivered  at  our  yards,  but  if 
the  prices  bid  were  not  satisfactory 
it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter 
to  have  held  the  hogs  over  and  made 
other  disposition  of  them.  In  other 
words,  the  Farm  Advisor  should 
have  in  mind  the  delivered  price 
then  prevailing  at  primary  markets. 

"On  this  date  our  hog  buyer  was 
at  Minturn,  'where  he  attended  a 
sale  and  made  no  purchase,  as  we 
had  hogs  enough  on  hand  to  last 
through  all  of  the  following  week, 
our  supplies  coming  from  many 
parts  of  the  State  and  not  entirely 
from  the  auction  sales,  and  my  offer 
to  Mr.  Everett  was  made  with  the 
idea  of  helping  the  sale  instead  of 
discouraging  it. 

"Our  packing  plant  was  badly  dis- 
organized all  through  the  month  of 
November  and  we  were  helpless  tc 
handle  more  hogs  than  we  did,  our 
feed  bills  on  hogs  that  we  were  hold- 
ing over  being  enormous.  On  Mon- 
day of  this  week  we  had  over  4000 
hogs  on  hand,  some  of  which  we 
will  be  obliged  to  hold  over  a  week 
in  our  yards. 

"There  had  been  heavy  declines 
in  the  Eastern  market  during  Octo- 
ber, but  no  change  has  been  made 
in  our  offering  price  since  November 
1st,  and  never  yet  have  we  taken 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  drop 
the  market  on  a  shipper  who  sent 
us  his  hogs  in  good  faith  that  he 
would  receive  market  price  the  day 
his  hogs  left  the  shipping  point. 

"As  for  Saturday  being  the  wrong 
day  of  the  week,  I  fail  to  see  where 
this  makes  any  difference.  One  day 
is  as  good  as  another,  but  it  should 
be  arranged  so  that  auctions  should 
not  be  held  on  same  day  at  differ- 
ent points. 

"Further,  the  shrinkage  on  hogs 
bought  at  auction  sales  is  frequently 
excessive,  sometimes  running  as  high 
as  19  pounds  per  head  on  the  gen- 
eral average. 

"As  I  understand  it,  the  price  of 
13c  mentioned  as  being  paid  at  the 
Napa  sale  was  paid  for  only  one 
hog — a  very  large  sow — the  bulk 
selling  at  from  14c  to  14%.  If  the 
auctions  are  to  be  conducted  on  a 
basis  of  supply  and  demand,  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  wide  difference  in  the 
prices  paid  when  really  no  change 
has  taken  place  at  the  primary  mar- 
kets. 

"From  the*  results  of  our  pork 
business  for  the  past  ten  years,  I 
want  to  go  on  record  that  our  work 
has  been  along  pioneer  lines,  to  in- 
duce the  raising  of  hogs  of  suf- 
ficient number  and  good  quality  so 
that  our  requirements  could  be  prop- 
erly met.  If  we  had  been  obliged 
to  depend  on  the  hog  business  solely, 
we  would  have  dropped  out  long 
ago,  and  it  has  only  been  on  diversi- 
fied lines  that  our  business  has  suc- 
ceeded. 

"A  continuous  effort  on  the  part 
of  producer,  breeder  of  registered 
stock  and  packer  is  necessary  for  a 
proper  mutual  understanding  of  the 
different  problems,  and  you  can  rest 
assured  that  the  Western  Meat  Com- 
pany will  at  all  times  do  its  part." 


HARTSOOK 

BIG  TYPE 

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 

During  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  high-class  herds  of  Holstein  cattle,  Poland-China  hogs  and 
Toggcnburg  milk  goats.  In  making  my  selections  I  have  held  closely 
to  the  highest  standards  of  breed  excellence.  I  have  at  no  time  per- 
mitted mere  pedigree  to  influence  my  choice. 

All  who  have  inspected  my  herds  have  remarked  on  the  uniformity, 
size  and  constitution  noted.  As  to  the  lines  of  breeding  represented 
there  can  be  no  improvement.  It  is  with  a  real  sense  of  pride  that  I 
make  this  initial  announcement  and  I  trust  that  all  who  are  interestecj 
will  visit  my  ranch  and  inspect  my  herds.  My  prices  will  be  found 
very  reasonable  and  I  guarantee  satisfaction.  f 

Look  at  This  Record 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR  FRESNOJCOUNT Y  FAIR 

50%  of  All  Prires  90%  ofj[AU  Prizes 

RIVERSIDE  COUNTY  FAIR 
95%  of  All^Prizes 

Liberty  Fair,  Los  Angeles 

Grand  and  senior  champion  boar;  first  aged  boar;  fourth  senior  boar 
pig;  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  aged  sow;  second  and  third  yearling 
sow;  fourth  junior  sow  pig;  first  aged  herd;  fourth  young  herd. 

TOGGENBURG  GOATS 

PRINCESS  LOUISE  No.  730,  A.  SI.  G.  R.  A.,  sired  by  Bismark.  imported.  The  dam 
vfaa  Hildeg-ard.  imported.  She  was  kidded  four  times.  First  year  three  kids,  swond 
year  four,  third  year  three,  and  fourth  year  four.  She  has  reached  a  yield  of  six 
quarts  and  four  ounces.  Took  first  prize  In  mature  purebred  Toecenbure  Does  and 
grand  champion  of  all  Tocgenbnrc  Does  where  exhibited. 

MELBALINE  B  No.  1975  won  first  championship  at  Riverside  County  Fair,  where 
more  routs  were  exhibited  than  at  any  other  fair  in  America. 

FRED  HARTSOOK 


LANK ERS HIM 


CALIFORNIA 


BASSETT'S 


Advanced  Type 
Big  and  Smooth 

With  Quality 


We  Breed 
Oor  Show 
Hogs 


Poland-China 


We  Show 

Our 
Breeding 

Hogs 


Featuring  Model  Fellow  552604 

At  Liberty  Fair  we  won  second  on  aged  boar,  ORANGE  KING  217227; 
on  senior  boar  pig,  first  and  third;  on  junior  boar,  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth;  on  senior  yearling  sow,  first  and  fourth;  on  junior  yearling, 
first  and  third;  on  senior  sow  pig,  first,  third  and  fourth;  reserve  senior 
champion  boar,  junior  champion  boar  and  reserve  junior  champion  boar, 
reserve  grand  champion  boar,  and  reserve  senior  champion  sow,  junior 
champion  sow,  and  reserve  grand  champion  sow;  boar  and  three  sows 
over  one  year,  second;  boar  and  three  sows  under  one  year,  first  and 
second;  boar  and  three  sows  bred  by  exhibitor,  first  and  second;  get  of 
boar,  first  and  second;  produce  of  sow,  first  and  second;  four  pigs  under 
six  months,  one  litter,  first. 

ALL  OF  ABOVE  WINNINGS  REPRESENTING  THE  GET  OF  MODEL  FELLOW 

MARK  BASSETT   Hanford,  Cal.    A.  L.  BASSETT 
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can  get  them  for  and  selling  them 
at  the  highest  price  obtainable.  The 
same  result  obtains,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  working  on  a  commission. 
This  system  is  not  productive  of 
satisfaction  to  the  farmer,  because, 
in  the  long  run  he  gets  less  for  his 
product,  i9  jockeyed  against  his 
neighbors  and  if  caught  in  financial 
need  is  forced  to  market  his  produce 
at  a  sacrifice. 

"The  farmer  is  better  satisfied 
because  he  feels  that  he  is  dealing 
directly  with  the  larger  companies — 
is  therefore  more  apt  to  get  the  mar- 
ket price  and  is  also  getting  closer 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  of-  his 
products.  He  is  more  content  be- 
cause he  knows  that  by  the  auction 
sale  method  he  is  eliminating  a  por- 
tion of  the  numerous  middlemen  for 
whose  service  he  otherwise  has  to 
pay.  Those  satisfactions  stimulate 
the  production  of  more  and  better 
pork,  which  the  packing  companies 
no  doubt  desire." 

THE  ENEMY  EXPLAINS  HIS  POSITION. 

As  we  have  already  brought  the 
Western  Meat  Company  into  this 
controversy,  we  will  quote  from  Mr. 
Washburn's  reply  to  Mr.  Smythe's 
letter: 

"We  want  you  to  feel  that  the 
.  Western  Meat  Company  is  behind 
these  sales,  but  you  can  readily  un- 
derstand that  under  the  present  con- 
ditions we  cannot  be  as  active  at 
all  the  sales  as  we  are  at  some.  For 
instance,  on  the  day  at  which  your 
sale  was  held  we  had  a  full  week's 
supply  on  hand,  and  you  can  well 
understand  that  we  would  not  want 
to  be  feeding  a  large  number  of 
hogs  any  longer  than  necessary.  I 
write  this  so  that  you  will  under- 
stand that  a  packer,  such  as  our- 
selves, cannot  always  be  in  the  mar- 
ket for  all  or  even  part  of  the  hogs 
that  are  offered  at  every  point. 

"As  far  as  Mr.  Buckholz  is  con- 
cerned, he  has  shipped  us  a  great 
many  hogs,  and  as  we  have  gotten 
almost  our  entire  supplies  from  the 
shippers  we  naturally  feel  friendly 
toward  them,  and  from  what  I  can 
learn  of  the  hog  sales  and  the 
amount  of  overhead  that  they  carry 
I  believe  that  the  hog  man  has  been 
just  as  'well  qff  by  selling  to  the 
dealers.  I  think  also  that  this  sit- 
uation can  be  materially  improved, 
for  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
cost  any  more  than  $20  overhead 
to  handle  a  car  of  hogs,  as  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  need  a  high-priced 
auctioneer,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
overhead  at  the  Farm  Bureau  sales 
would,  I  think,  be  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  interesting  the  farmer  in 
this  method  of  marketing. 

"The  local  buyers  who  have  been 
shipping  to  us  have  to  take  their 
chances,  and  if  anyone  thinks  that 
they  have  been  making  an  unusual 
profit  on  their  operations  I  believe 
he  is  very  badly  mistaken.  The 
average  shipper  is  very  fortunate  if 
he  makes  from  $30  to  $40  on  a  car, 
and  in  doing  so  he  is  taking  all  the 
chances  of  excessive  shrinkage  due 
to  present  poor  railroad  service, 
death,  loss,  etc. 

"We  will  always  be  ready  to  give 
you  a  delivered  price  on  your  hogs, 
which  you  can  hold  in  reserve,  in 
case  the  prices  that  are  bid  at  the 
auction  are  not  satisfactory.  The 
auction  sales  so  far  have  been  very 
uneven;  that  is,  hogs  have  sold  one 
day  at  considerably  more  than  they 
were  worth  and  on  others  at  less, 
but  this  is  something  that  is  bound 
to  arise  in  connection  with  a  new 
business.  We  believe  you  are  on 
the  right  track,  and  you  can  depend 
*on  the  Western  Meat  Company  to 
give  these  sales  their  very  best  sup- 
port at  all  times,  except  in  such 
cases  as  mentioned."  • 

RESERVES  KROl'GHT  INTO  BATTLE. 

But  this  letter  did  not  satisfy  Mr. 
Smythe,  and  he  fired  a  broadside 
back  at  Mr.  Washburn,  extracts  from 
which  we  give: 

"A  hog  auction  sale  ordinarily 
costs  not  more  than  $50.  including 
the  auctioneer's  wages.  Divide  this 
by  five,  the  number  of  cars  that  we 
had  at  our  sale,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  overhead  expenses  are 
about  $10  per  car.  If,  as  you  say, 
the  buyer  seldom  makes  more  than 
$40,  the  difference  here  is  $30  per 
car.  Fifty  cars  a  year  times  thirty 
dollars  is  $1,500,  which  is  no  small 


item  in  the  pockets  of  the  farmers 
of  any  locality.  Moreover,  in  my 
estimation,  the  difference  is  double 
the  above  figures. 

"You  write  that,  as  you  have  got- 
ten almost  your  entire  supply  from 
the  local  buyers,  you  naturally  feel 
friendly  toward  them.  Don't  you 
think  that  the  producer  should  be 
your  first  consideration?  The  fa- 
voring of  the  middleman  is  never 
going  to  help  the  farmer.  By  deal- 
ing more  directly  with  the  pro- 
ducer you  not  only  have  a  chance 
of  giving  him  the  benefits  of  price 
that  usually  fall  to  the  middleman, 
but  you  leave  a  much  greater  op- 
portunity of  inducing  him  to  con- 
tinually work  for  high  quality  in 
his  product. 

"Whenever  you  want  one  or  sev- 
eral cars  of  hogs,  suppose  you  .  ry  the 
practice  of  informing  us  Oi  your 
need,  with  the  price  you  wish  to  pay. 
Through  the  Farm  Bureau  organiza- 
tion it  is  now  possible  for  us  to 
ship  you  within  a  week  after  notice. 
The  hogs  so  shipped  will  be  graded 
and  stocked  as  for  an  auction  sale. 
We  are  even  willing  to  go  a  step 
further  and  by  ear-tagging  or  mark- 
ing the  hogs  hold  each  grower  re- 
sponsible for  the  quality  of  his  hogs, 
thus  guaranteeing  you  against  loss 
from  tuberculosis,  etc  ,  providing  the 
difference  in  price  warrants  this 
extra  work  and  care.  Such  a  prac- 
tice should  result  in  a  considerable 
saving  and  more  satisfaction  all 
around.  You  could  then  make  com- 
plaints or  suggestions  directly  to  the 
man  raising  the  hogs." 

NEW  PLAN   FOK  GOING  OVER  THE  TOP. 

But  Mr.  Smythe  didn't  stop  after 
he  had  finished  lambasting  the  pack- 
ers. He  got  busy  and  formulated 
a  new  plan,  which  he  expects  to 
try  out  in  January.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Each  man  having  hogs  to  mar- 
ket will  bring  them  to  the  assem- 
bling point,  where  thoy  will  be 
graded  into  carload  lots  as  at  the 
auction  sales. 

"Each  man  will  sign  a  statement 
at  the  scales  swearing  that  his  hogs 
have  been  without  food  of  any  kind, 
but  clear  water,  for  12  hours.  This 
will  prevent  the  hard  hogs  carry- 
ing the  soft.  (No  real  man  wants 
to  live  off  his  neighbors,  and  no 
man  will  take  chances  on  the  lot 
that  would  be  his,  if  he  signed  a 
false  statement.)  The  hogs  will 
then  be  weighed  and  fed.  The  food 
will  be  provided  by  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau and  pro-rated  on  the  weight  of 
the  hogs.  The  hogs  will  be  loaded 
and  shipped  in  charge  of  a  local 
man-  to  the  market  from  which 
we  can  get  the  highest  bid,  by  mail 
or  telegraph.  We  .will  simply  no- 
tify the  twenty  or  so  large  meat 
packing  concerns  in  the  State  that 
we  will  have  so  many  hogs  for  sale 
on  such  a  date,  for  them  to  offer 
us  a  price  on  or  before  that  date. 
The  hogs  will  also  be  fed  and 
watered  on  the  train.  Our  shrink- 
age should  be  comparatively  small. 
The  returns  will  be  pro-rated  on 
the  weights. 

"To  bring  the  system  down  to  a 
still  finer  point,  each  man's  hogs 
will  be  ear-tagged  as  soon,  as  they 
are  brought  in  and  weighed.  Then, 
if  there  is  any  condemnation,  the 
owner  of  the  hogs  will  stand  it. 
This  will  enable  the  packing  con- 
cerns to  give  a  much  better  price,  as 
they  will  be  guaranteed  against  any 
loafk 

"This  method  will  give  every  man 
a  square  deal  and  I  believe  that 
every  hog  raiser  will  receive  2c  a 
nound  more  for  his  hogs,,  the  year 
around,  than  he  now  gets." 

BATTLE  WON  IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Once  more  the  scene  changes. 
This  time  we  take  you  up  into  Men- 
docino county,  where  a  plan  very 
similar  to  the  one  suggested  by  Mr 
Smvthe  has  been  tried  out.  It  has 
given  excellent  satisfaction,  and  has 
put  the  local  buyers  in  the  obitu- 
ary columns.  J.  G.  Newman  of 
Potter  Valley  describes  the  plan  as 
follows: 

"Our  directors  realized  that  the 
farmers  were  not  receiving  the 
oriees  they  should  have  for  a  well- 
finished  hog.  and  that  often  the 
man  with  the  poorly  finished  stuff 
was  receiving  just  as  much  as  the 
growers  selling  stock  in  good  mar- 
(Continued  on  page  696.) 


HAMPSHIRE 


Partial  List  of  Our  Winnings  at 
the  LIBERTY  FAIR: 

1st  on  Senior  Boar,  Champion  and 
Grand  Champion,  LANGDON'S 
CHOICE. 

1st  on  Senior  Boar  Pig,  "LIB- 
ERTY," Champion  and  Reserve 
Champion.    1st  on  Aged  Herd. 


Head  your  herd  with  one  of  our  Registered  Boars  and  Sows.  You  can 
raise  more  Pork  at  greater  profit  with  the  Hampshire  breed. 


LLANO  VISTA  RANCH 


PERRIS, 


(Riverside  County)  CALIFORNIA 


m  DUROCS 


LIBERTY  FAIR  WINNINGS 


Orion's  King  Gano 

won  1st  in  class.  Junior  Grand 
Championship  and  Reserve 
Grand  Championship. 

We  also  won  the  following: 
1st  on  Car  Lot,  1st  on  Pen, 
3  Barrows. 

And  again:  three  2nds.  one  3rd, 
four  4ths,  and  two  5ths. 


ORION'S  KING  GANO 


We  will  have  ready  for  spring  delivery  some  Gilts  bred  to  ORION'S 
KING  GANO.    These  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  attractive  prices. 


DONALD  GRAHAM, 


Lancaster,  Cal. 


THE  POPLARS  RANCH 

REGISTERED 

HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

At  the  Head  of  Our  Herd  • 
"THE    HARVESTER  AGAIN" 

Brood  sows  include: 

Wavelet,  1st  prize  senior  yearling 

sow.  L.  A. 
Mary  Pickford,  1st  prize  aged  sow, 

State  Fair. 
Leading  Wave  3rd,  3rd  prize  aged 

sow,  L.  A. 
Second    Echo,    high    quality,  and 
many  others  of  equal  merit. 
Some  fi-irionths-old  boars  by  Grand  Champion,  Duke's  Allen. 
*  CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

C.  J-  GILBERT  -  -   Lancaster,  California 


DIRECTOR  JUNIOR. 
Grand  Champion. 


L.  A..  DENKER, 


BOQUET  CANYON  HERD 

HAMPSHIRES 

Won  Grand  Champion  on  a  six-months- 
old  pi? — something  unusual.  Also  Re- 
serve Senior  Champion  .Sow.  Junior  Cham- 
pion Boar  and  Reserve  Junior  Champion 
Sow. 

7  FIRSTS,  6  SECONDS,  4  THIRDS. 
We  offer  choice  bred  sows  and  open 
March  gilts  that  we  will  breed  to  any 
boar  in  our  herd.  -Also  brothers  and  half- 
brothers  to  our  Grand  Champion  boar. 
Director  Junior. 

EVERY  HOG  GUARANTEED 
TO  PLEASE. 

Suugus,  Cal. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  Invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  note*  retard-  j 
Ing  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc.  • 


The  Dairy. 

D.  F.  Conant  of  Rancho  Santa 
Marsuerita,  Modesto,  intends  to  sell 
all  but  10  head  of  his  well-known 
registered  Jerseys. 

'  While  many  Stanislaus  dairymen 
sold  their  milking  cows,  it  Is  noticed 
that  they  kept  their  best  heifers, 
and  soon  they  will  be  back  in  the 
gamp  again. 

The  Food  Administration  has  lift- 
ed its  regulation  on  cream  restrict- 
ing the  butterfat  content  to  20  per 
cent.  So  we  can  have  nice,  thick 
cream  again. 

A  meeting  of  dairymen  in  Orange 
county  has  been  called  by  the  Farm 
Advisor  to  form  a  cow  testing  asso- 
ciation and  banish  the  boarders  from 
the  herds  of  that  county. 

Holsteins  bought  at  the  Tagus 
Ranch  sale  were  widely  scattered 
over  the  State.  Many  new  herds 
will  be  started  and  many  dairymen 
having  grade  stock  will  begin  to 
<  hange  to  purebreds. 

.1.  J.  Walters  has  purchased  50 
acres  of  rich  river  bottom  land  near 
St.  Helena,  which  he  will  seed  to 
alfalfa.  He  h.as  a  few  purebred 
Holsteins  and  is  looking  around  for 
a  few  more  good  ones. 

Four  cars  of  California  butter 
were  recently  shipped  to  New  York. 
Three  cars  sold  from  64c  to  65*4c — 
the  limit  allowed  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration for  that  class.  One  car 
scored  92  points  and  Wrdught  68c 
and  68\£c  at  wholesale. 

A.  A.  Jenkins,  the  Tulare  Jersey 
breeder,  announces  an  official  yearly 
record  of  804  pounds  butter  made 
by  his^cow,  Irene  Cadora.  Another 
cow  made  603  pounds,  and  a  heifer 
with  first  calf  is  .expected  to  com- 
plete her  year  in  January  with  over 
B00  pounds  to  her  credit. 

Tilly  Alcartra,  the  greatest  dairy 
cow  in  the  world,  owned  by  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons,  Woodland,  will  be 
one  of  the  stellar  attractions  at  the 
San  Francisco  Livestock  Show,  to 
be  held  February  8  to  16.  She  will 
complete  her  year  on  official  test 
January  10  and  is  expected  to  make 
between  33.000  and  33.500  pounds. 

W.  J.  Higdon  of  Tulare  has  re- 
cently sold  registered  Holstein  bulls 
to  A.  E.  Poston,  Tulare;  J.  H.  Har- 
ris. Tulare,  and  Hans  Hansen,  Tran- 
quility. The  latter  bull  was  a  son 
of  Prince  Riverside  Walker.  Mr. 
Poston  bought  M.t  the  recent  Tulare 
^ale  several  of  the  cows  consigned 
by  Mr.  Higdon. 


•  Swine  and  Swinemen. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon  of  Tulare  has  sold 
a  registered  Duroc  boar  of  Advancer 
Breeding  to  McDowell  &  Kendall  of 
Lemoore. 

Fred  Ross,  the  Poland  -  China 
breeder  of  Hanford.  has  sold  a  fine 
son  of  his  noted  herd  boar,  Ross- 
mead  Big  Bob,  to  J.  K.  Macomber, 
Tipton. 

H.  C.  Witherow  of  Live  Oak  made 
the  following  sales  of  registered 
Duroc-Jerseys  last  week:  Service 
boar  to  F.  E.  Forderhase,  Live  Oak; 
bred  gilts  to  R.  C.  Sexton.  Live 
Oak.  Manuel  Foster,  Live  Oak,  and 
Ed  G.'  Skewes,  Grass  Valley. 

The  first  prise  carload  of  fat  hogs, 
shown  at  the  Liberty  Fair  by  Don- 
ald Graham  of  Lancaster,  was  sold 
at  auction  to  the  Cudahy  Packing 
Company  for  $20.50  per  hundred — 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  in  Cali- 
fornia. But.  everybody  who  saw  the 
hogs  said  they  were  worth  it. 

Llano  Vista  Ranch  of  Ferris, 
breeders  of  the  •  Hampshires  that 
make  "more  pork  at  greater  profit," 
had  both  the  grand  champion  and 
the  reserve  champion  boar  at  the 
Liberty  Fair.  They  won  three  firsts 
and  many  other  prizes. 

Mark  Bassett  of  Hanford  made 
some  great  winnings  at  Los  Angeles 
on  the  get  of  his  great  Poland- 
China  herd  boar.  Model  Fellow.  Mr. 


Bassett's  "advanced  type"  are  big 
yet  are  smooth  and  have  worlds  of 
quality. 

The  swine  exhibitors  at  the  Lib- 
erty Fair  were  so  well  pleased  with 
the  treatment  received  from  Walter 
T.  Gatton,  superintendent  of  the 
swine  department,  that  they  pre- 
sented him  with  a  sum  of  money  as 
an  expression  of  their  appreciation. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  is  doing 
a  big  business  with  come-back  cus- 
tomers. For  instance,  E.  H.  Hale, 
Orland,  bought  a  son  of  Star  Leader 
last  year,  used  him  on  his  grade 
herd  and  got  such  fine  results  that 
he  recently  purchased  eight  fine 
registered  Berkshire  sows  bred  for 
spring  farrow. 

C.  J.  Gilbert  of  Lancaster  has  the 
great  Hampshire  boar.  The  Har- 
vester, at  the  head  of  his  herd  and 
has  added  several  prize  winning 
sows,  including  Wavelet,  first  prize 
senior  sow  at  Los  Angeles;  Mary 
Pickford,  first  prize  aged  sow  at 
Sacramento,  and  Leading  Wave  3rd. 
third  prize  aged  sow  at  Los  Angeles. 

Donald  Graham  of  Lancaster  was 
offered  $2,500  for  his  Liberty  Fair 
iunior  and  reserve  grand  champion 
boar.  Orion's  King  Gano.  It  was 
'he  opinion  of  many  that  this  won- 
derful boar  should  have  been  made 
errand  champion.  He  is  a  typical 
Duror  of  great  stretch  and  good 
bone,  has  a  strong  back  and  a  fine 
cherry  red  coat. 

Fred  Hartsook  of  Lankershim  is 
justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
Poland-Chinas  in  his  herd  won  50 
ner  cent,  of  all  prizes  at  the  State 
Fair.  90  per  cent  at  Fresno.  95  per 
rent  at  Riverside,  and  It  would  re- 
quire about  a  column  to  give  all  of 
his  winnings  at  Los  Angeles.  His 
boar.  I  B  A  Wonder,  was  made 
grand  champion. 

W.  D.  Trewhitt  of  Hanford  is  de- 
termined to  have  the  best  Poland- 
China  boars  on  the  Coast  and  has 
purchased  two  new  herd  headers — 
Model  Jones,  by  Big  Jones,  a  son  of 
the  $6.fi00  Gerstdale  Jones,  from 
E.  D.  Frazier.  Drexel,  Mo.,  and  Won- 
der Jones,  out  of  a  daughter  of 
Gerstdale  Jones,  by  the  1026-pound 
Big  Long  Wonder,  from  C.  H.  Por- 
ter. Eagle  Grove.  Ia. 

Jack  Borge  of  Los  Banos  reports 
heavy  sales  of  registered  Duroc- 
Jersey  hogs.  He  has  a  large  herd 
headed  by  Russell  Orion  Boy,  a  son 
of  the  Oregon  champion  of  1916.  and 
mated  to  sows  sired  by  the  Califor- 
nia champion  of  1917.  Mr.  Borge 
will  soon  move  to  Dos  Palos,  where 
he  has  bought  a  farm  and  will  have 
more  room  to  take  care  of  his  rap- 
idly growing  business.  He  intends 
to  show  at  the  State  Fair  again  next 
year. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Pig  Clubs  of 
Sutter  county  held  their  fall  judging 
at  Sutter  City.  Friday.  December  13, 
at  which  31  young  Berkshire  sows 
were  shown.  W.  M.  Carruthers 
judged  the  pigs  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  breeder.  Also  prizes  were 
given  for  the  greatest  gain  in 
weight  in  a  given  time.  A  large 
crowd  was  In  attendance  and  all 
were  enthusiastic  over  the  results. 
A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Powell 
had  the  first  prize'pig. 


Beef  Cattle. 

Al  Knierr  of  Tipton  is  feeding  800 
three-  and  four-year-old  Durham  and 
Hereford  steers  for  marketing  in 
May  or  earlier. 

Thos.  B.  Dibblee  Estate  of  Santa 
Barbara  purchased  two  Shorthorn 
bulls  at  the  Liberty  Fair  from  Wm. 
Henn,  Kansas  City. 

Carruthers  Farms  of  Live  Oak  re- 
cently sold  to  Spencer  Ranch  Com- 
pany of  Cranmore,  Sutter  county,  the 
year-old  show  Shorthorn  bull,  Live 
Oak  Flash. 

The  Wyoming  Hereford  Corpora- 
tion of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  made  sev- 
eral sales  at  the  Liberty  Fair  and 


booked  several  orders  for  future  de- 
livery. 

We  reported  last  week  that  Wm. 
Henn  of  Kansas  City  had  sold  &ve 
Hereford  bulls  from  his  show  herd 
at  the  Liberty  Fair  to  Diamond  Bar 
Ranch,  Spadra.  Since  then  he  has 
sold  them  two  more  bulls. 

Paicines  Ranch  of  Paicines  has 
sold  its  entire  herd  of  Shorthorns,  | 
except  some  young  heifers,  to  Ed  Ce- 
brian  of  San  Francisco.  There  were 
about  300  registered  and  100  grade 
animals.  Mr.  Cebrian  will  put  them 
on  his  coast  ranch. 

H.  M.  Barngrover  of  Santa  Clara 
attended  the  Royal  Livestock  Show 
at  Kansas  City  and  bought  at  pri- 
vate treaty  from  Walter  Yost.  Kan- 
sas City,  the  yearling  Hereford  bull. 
Don  Woodford,  a  grandson  of  Wood- 
ford, the  noted  bull  owned  by  Col. 
Woodford  of  Kentucky.  He  will 
show  this  bull  at  San  Francisco,  to- 
gether with  an  aged  bull,  several 
bull  calves,  three  cows,  two  heifers 
and  several  heifer  calves. 

Sheep. 

Many  Nevada  sheep  herders  were 
victims  of  the  "flu"  and  many  herds 
strayed  over  the  hills  and  deserts 
and  were  lost  or  killed.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  loss  will  reach  $100,- 
000. 

Edward  Bishop,  prominent  Shrop- 
shire breeder  of  San  Francisco  and 
San  Ramon,  died  of  the  "flu"  con-, 
tracted  while  attending  the  Inter- 
national at  Chicago.  His  death 
means  a  severe  loss  to  the  livestock 
industry  of  this  State. 

Ed  Spear  t>f  St.  Helena  writes  that 
on  a  recent  trip  over  soma  of  the 
big*  sheep  ranges  in  the  mountains 
between  Anderson  and  Ukiah  valleys 
h<*  found  the  green  feed  looking  ex-  | 
ceptionally  good  for  this  time  of  i 
the  year. 

The  Imperial  Valley  Wool  Grow-  | 
ers'  Association  has  petitioned  the 
Supervisors  to  pass  an  ordinance 
taxing  male  dogs  $5  and  females 
$10.  The  sheep  men  claim  that  the 
losses  from  dogs  are  far  greater  than 
those  from  preying  animals. 

Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

The  Voorman  Company  of  Tyler 
Island.  Sacramento  county,  received 
$5,000  from  Miller  &  Lux  for  graz- 
ing privileges  on  3000  acres  of  stub- 
ble field. 

John  Burrell  of  the  Kings  County 
Jack  Ranch  reports  that  the  demand 
for  jacks  and  jennets  has  been  very 
heavy  during  the  past  year.  He 
states  that  his  sales  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  have  amounted  to  over  $50.- 
000. 

Murdo  MacKenzie,  former  presi- 


dent of  the  American  National  Live- 
stock Association,  will  become  asso- 
ciated with  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  the 
packer,  in  a  livestock  advisory  ca- 
pacity to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing between  producer  and 
packer. 


TO  MAKE  GOOD  BUTTER. 

Making  good  butter  always  pays. 
To  tell  a  woman  that  she  does  not 
know  how  to  make  good  butter  is 
hazardous,  yet  it  is  true  that  a  great 
many  women  do  not.  says  W.  B. 
Combs  of  the  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  true  that  they 
churn  their  butter  from  cream,  but 
in  many  cases  the  resulting  product 
is  far  from  desirable.  They  are  sat- 
isfied with  plain  grease  for  the  table. 
These  same  women  protest  when  the 
market  will  not  take  their  product 
at  near  the  price  of  good  butter.  If 
they  would  take  pains  with  their 
butter-making  they  would  find  a  de- 
mand for  their  butter  at  full  mar- 
ket price. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  such 
women  probably  overlook: 

Use  only  slightly  sour  cream  with 
a  clean  acid  flavor,  free  from  dirt 
and  lumps  of  curd. 

Pay  strict  attention  to  the  tem- 
perature at  which  churning  is  done 
and  use  a  temperature  which  will 
result  in  butter  granules  about  the 
size  of  popcorn.  If  cream  is  too 
cold,  the  granules  will  be  small  and 
hard;  if  too  warm,  they  will  prob- 
ably be  large  and  soft.  Take  tem- 
perature with  a  thermometer. 

Drain  buttermilk  well  off  of  but- 
ter before  washing,  then  pour  in  a 
dipper  of  water  to  rinse  off  the  last 
of  the  buttermilk.  Following  this, 
add  water,  for  washing  and  give  only 
enough  washing  to  rid  butter  of  but- 
termilk— six  or  eight  revolutions,  if 
a  barrel  churn. 

Work  salt  into  butter  at  the  rate 
of  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  to  the 
pound.  Work  until  water  is  expelled 
and  butter  appears  waxy.  , 


ABSORB 

f  *         TRADE  MARK  REG.U. 


INE 


TRADE  MARK  RtG.U.S.PAT.  OFF 


f 

Wm    Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles. 
HH    Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
JH|    Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
Kmm    and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
JHr    Bruises,  Boot   Chafes.    It  is  a 

/P?  SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Doe*  not  blister  or  rei.iove  the 
hairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instruction*  and  Book  5  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiacpuc  lialmcni  for  mankind,  re- 
duce* Strains.  Painful  Knotted.  Swollen  Veins.  Concen- 
trated— ..i!y  a  few  dropa  required  at  an  application.  Pries 
tl.ZS  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delirered. 
W.  F.YOUNG, P.  D.  F„  f$ Temole St., Springfield.  Mass. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

LIVE  OAK.  CALirORNIA 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

HO.M£  OF  THE  CHAMPION'S 

Ten  splendid,  young-  Bulls  for  sale,  also  several  heifers.  We  hare  on  bond  the  beet 
lot  of  young  Berkshires  we  ever  raised.     Come  and  soe  them.     Prices  reasonable. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Wood  aide  Road 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE       (ID  M  fiM  h  A  I  C    CC\  K-  n-  No.  1 

DCTBOC-JEBSEY    SWINE   VKiHUI>U/ALC    \sKJ .      REDWOOD    CITY.  CAL 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Three  outstanding-  under-a-year  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumbcrlande  Type. 
•  A  few  under-a-year  heifers  of  same  breeding-. 

Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding-. 

M.  L.  &  E.  M.  MURPHY  Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


Make  Your  Auction  Pay! 

GET   0RD   L.  LEACHMAN  TO   CRY  THE  SALE 

Sells  Anything,  Anywhere.  Gets  Big  Results 
1008  Eighth  St.,  Main  431  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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A  MONSTER  AUCTION  SALE. 

The  present  big  demand  for  breed- 
ing stock  of  all  kinds  was  conclu- 
sively shown  at  the  monster  auction 
sale  at  the  Tagus  Ranch  last  week. 
Dairy  and  beef  cattle,  swine  and 
horses'  all  were  eagerly  bid  in  at 
good  prices. 

On  Tuesday  90  head  of  registered 
Holsteins  were  sold,  bringing  over 
$20,000.  The  herd' sire,  King  Sadie 
Vale  Rose,  brought  $500,  and  twin 
heifers,  granddaughters  of  King 
Segis  Pontiac,  sold  for  $5  00  and 
$400  respectively.  Practically  •  all 
these  purebred  animals  went  into 
dairy  herds  of  Tulare  and  neighbor- 
ing counties,  an  indication  that  the 
dairymen  of  this  section  are  build- 
ing up  their  herds. 

On  Wednesday  200  purebred 
Duroc-Jerseys  went  through  the  auc- 
tion ring  like  the  proverbial  greased 
pig,  in  less  than  five  hours'  actual 
selling  time.  They  brought  an  av- 
erage of  over  $50  per  head  for 
everything,  including  suckling  pigs, 
runts  and,  herd  boars.  Orion's  Gol- 
den Colonel,  the  junior  herd  boar, 
brought  the  top  price  of  the  sale, 
$650,  while  California's  Defender, 
junior  champion  at  the  P. -P.  I.  E., 
sold  for  $450.  Both  went  to  G.  H. 
Emmons  of  San  Francisco,  who  was 
the  largest  buyer.  Crimson  Beauty, 
a  fine  young  sow,  went  to  Harry 
Cope  of  Tulare  for  $500.  T.  J. 
Walker  of  San  Fernando  was  a  large 
buyer,  securing  some  of  the  good 
ones.  Several  of  the  hog  syndi-» 
cates  who  are  taking  the  investing 
public  into  partnership  had  repre- 
sentatives at  the  sale  who  bought 
lavishly. 

The  sale  of  the  hogs  was  com- 
pleted by  4  o'clock,  and  after  that 
between  400  and  500  head  of  grade 
Angus  and  Shorthorn  cows  were 
sold  in  carload  lots,  bringing  from 
$60  to  $70  per  head,  although  they 
were  mostly  very  light  and  thin.  A 
score  of  purebred  Angus  and  Short- 
horn bulls  brought  prices  ranging 
from  $100  to  $360.  On  account  of 
the  demand  manifested  and  the  good 
prices  received.  Mr.  Merritt  decided 
to  include  in  the  sale  the  balance  of 
the  beef  cattle  on  the.  ranch — some 
seven  or  eight  hundred  head — and  it 
was  arranged  to  extend  the  sale  over 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

The  sale  of  horses  on  Thursday 
was  probably  the  most  successful 
held  on  this  Coast  for  many  years. 
Seventeen  registered  stallions  and 
seventeen  registered  mares,  Perch- 
erons  and  Belgians,  were  sold.  The 
top  price  was  $2,100  for  a  Belgian 
stallion.  One  hundred  .  head  of 
graded  mares,  work  horses  and 
mules  were  also  sold  and  brought 
satisfactory  prices. 

Friday  was  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
the  ranch  equipment,  implements 
and  machinery,  of  which  there  was 
such  a  quantity  and  variety  that  a 
good  part  of  the  6000-acre  ranch 
was  used  in  its  display. 

The  exact  figures  and  total  real- 
ized from  the  sale  are  not  available 
at  this  writing,  but  it  is  estimated 
by  C.  L.  Hughes,  the  sales  manager, 
that  receipts  totaled  approximately 
$150,000.- 

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

Rate  In  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 
SWINE. 
Poland-Chinas. 

MAMMOTH  SOWS  AND  GIANT  BOARS  are 
found  at  our  ranch.  We  are  one  of  the 
oldest  breeders  of  Big  Type  Pol  vnd-Chinas  on 
Pacific  Coast.  Have  some  extra  fine  stock  for 
sale  from  the  World  Champion  Boar  Superba. 
the  sure  breeder  and  the  most  active  hog  of 
his  age  in  California.  Write  us  for  prices. 
Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station.  River- 
side.  Cal  ;   

BIG,  SMOOTH  POLAND-CHINAS — One  April 
boar  by  Grand  Champion  Kings  Big  Bone 
Leader.  One  12-month-old  boar  'by  Smooth 
Progress:  April.  May.  June,  and  July  gilts. 
Everything  guaranteed.  A.  Buckland  &  Son, 
Rt,  E.  Box  126.  Fresno.  >  

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gertsdale  and  President's  Equal'  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move— each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
sbaw.  Hanford.  Cal.  

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts.  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars     Hale  I    Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal.   

GATEWOOD'S  BIG  PO LANDS — The  offering 
for  our  February  bred  sow  sale  is  comprised 
almost  entirely  of  sows  and  gilts  by  eastern- 
bred  sires  and  bred  to  King  Big  Bone  Leader, 
the  California  champion.  Chas.  Gatewood  & 
Son,  Route  G,  Fresno. 


McCARTY'S  POLANDS — Cholera  immune. 
Big.  vigorous  boars.  The  kind  Kansas  King 
sires.  Price  reasonable.  "Money  back  if  no 
like."  Alex  D.  McCarty.  324  Insurance  Ex- 
change Building'.  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE— Two  fine  young  boars  out  of 
$300  sow.  Queen  of  San  Joaquin,  by  Smooth 
Jumbo,  grandsons  of  Candy  Kid  and  President. 
Price  $75  each.  If  you  don't  like  them  re- 
turn at  my  expense.  C.  A.  Vaughan.  Hanford. 
Cal.   

FOR  SALE— Two  pure-bred  Poland-China 
boars  by  the  prize  winners,  I..  B.  A.  Wonder 
and  Lady  Louise  in,  age  1  year.  Bargain  if 
taken  at  once.  Address:  E.  C.  Pratley  R.  D. 
1.  Acampo,  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— Young  ser- 
viceable boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows  and  Blueher.  an  exceptionally  good 
boar.    P.  E.  Mitchell,  Atwater.  Cal. 


WEANLING    PIGS,  both    sexes.  Gerstdale 

Jones    and   Caldwell's  Big   Bob   blood  lines. 

Booking  orders  for  spring.  Forest  View 
Ranch.  Paradise.  Cal. 


ELDERSLY  FARM— Big  type  Poland-Chinas 
with  quality.  Young  stock  from  the  breed's 
best  big  type  sires  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
J.  H.  Ware,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  13. 
Fay,  Tipton.  Cal.  

REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State. 
820  up.     M.  Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauek, 
Alton,  Humboldt  county.  Cal. 


20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob.  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.  Acampo.  Cal. 


nEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt, 
Dixon.  Cal. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — fiO  first-class 
gilts  and  a  few  boars  from  6  to  8  months  old 
Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons,  Lorii.  Cal 


40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price 
right.     N    K.  Horan.  Lockeford,  Cal.  \ 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  WITH  RIBBONS. 
Prices  right.    Johnnie  Glusing.  Winton.  Cal. 


Dliroc-Jor'ie.vs. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  —  Bernstein.  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Harris.  Tulare. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Pol  r,nd -Chi  tins      W    .1    Hahna.  Gilrov 


MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  nighest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed 
They  will  increase  yourj  profits  Prices  rea- 
sonable: satisfaction  guaranteed  Write  for 
free  booklet,  describing  our  world's  reserve 
champion.  Star  Leader.  Anchorage  Farm. 
Orland.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 

A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbtis: 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Pri'-es  upon  application..  A.  B  Humphrey. 
Esealon.  Snn  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 


$25.00 — $35.00 — S50.00 
BARON  DUKE  201ST 
Omaha  Grand  National  Champion. 
BOAR  PIGS:   3.  5,  and  6  months  old.  from 
(150-pound  prize-winning  sows.     We  will  sell 
nothing  that  we  wouldn't  use  ourselves. 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO.. 

906  K  St..  Sacramento 
In  charge  of  Natomas  Land  sales 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS — Some  exceptionally 
good  young  prospects,  from  weanlings  to  ser- 
viceable age.  Write  or  call  and  see  us.  Our 
prices  and  class  of  stock  will  interest  you. 
R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal   


DUROCS — Orion  C.  King  blood.  Very  typey 
boars  ready  for  service.  Some  gilts  and  boars 
4  months,  from  SOO-pound  junior  yearling 
sows,  same  blood.  Something  worth  while. 
Prices  reasonable.  Also  one  junior  yearling 
champion  sow.  Will  be  bred  for  second  litter 
this  week.  Garden  City  Sanitarium,  San  Jose. 
Cal.  7 


CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG    FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co..  Inc  .  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend   streets,   'an  Francisco   


MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga.  Cal., 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
quality  and  breeding.  


CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHIRES  are  the  typcy. 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch, 
Berkshire*  exclusively.   Santa  Rosa.  


GREENWOOD  DUROCS — My  two  herd  boars 
carry  blood  of  more  recent  California  cham- 
pions than  any  two  boars  in  any  other  herd. 
Sows  all  blue  ribbon  winners  or  of  blue  rib- 
bon parentage.  Bred  gilts:  bred  sows;  boars. 
Attractive  prices.  H.  C.  Witherow,  Live  Oak, 
Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II.  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires 
in  service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Brockman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  

THE  JOHNSON  HERD  of  Duroc-Jerseys — 
Spring  gilts  and  boars,  sons  and  daughters 
of  Johnson's  Defender,  the  1917  junior  cham- 
pion, for  sale.  Weaned  boar  pigs,  $25. 
Frederick  M.  Johnson.  Napa.  Cal. 


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis.  Cal. 

BARGAIN  IN  BOARS — Have  two  splended 
March  4  boars  that  I  do  not  want  to  carry 
over,  and  will  not  kill;  will  sell  for  $50.00 
each.    W.  P.  Andrews,  Rt.  A,  Modesto. 


FOR  SALE — Young  registered  Jersey  bull. 
Sire,  Valet's  Peter  of  L.  Dam,  Rebekah's  Foxy 
Girl.    O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale,  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough. 
Merced. 


Guernsey*. 


EDGEMOOR    FARM    GUERNSEYS  —  First 

in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  Few 
animala  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee.  Cal.   


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J 
Welch,  proprietor,  Redwood  City. 


CLAKEMONT  GUERNSEYS — Young  bulls  of 
serviceable  ago  from  A.  R.  dams.  L.  D.  Smith, 
333  Vicente  Road.  Berkeley. 


OPEN  GILTS  and  two  extra  good  service 
boars,  one  year  old,  grandsons  of  Taxpayer 
13th.  F.  W.  Gardiner.  Rt.  4.  Box  735,  Sacra- 
mento^^  

START  RIGHT — Registered  Duroc-Jersey 
weanlings.  Three  for  $35:  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.     Red  Roek  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 

THE  GOLDEN  MODEL  STRAIN  of  Durocs 
will  win  anywhere.  Write  for  prices.  W.  B. 
Hewitt.  Van  Nuys.  Cal. 

DUROC-JERSEYS    OF    THE    BIG    TYPE — 

Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm.  Odd  Fellows  Building.  Sacramento. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  Cal. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Sloeum  &  Sons.  Willows. 


WE  ARE  CONSIGNING  to  Tulare  sale  an 
Advancer  sow  bred  to  Chief  Defender.  Mc- 
Dowell &  Kendall.  Lemoore. 


DUROCS — Defender.  Clinton  B.  and  Golden 
Model  strain;  the  big  type.  Allen  Thompson, 
Tulare. 


WEANLING  PIGS  for  sale  by  a  son  of  the 
grand  champion  of  1917.  Jack  Borge.Los  Banos. 


DUROC-JERSEYS — Weanlings  of  either  sex 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  H.  E.  Boudier. 
Napa.   


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal. 


Hampshire*. 


MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  A.  Denker. 
•^nigns.  Cal.  t 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes'. 
prices  reasonable.  

FOR  SALE — Guernsey  bull.  Raymonds  St. 
Saviours  Prince  No.  41390.  M.  Dye.  Visaha.  Cal. 

Ayrshlres. 

NORABEL  FARM~  AYRSHIRES— Purebred 
young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Le  Bar,on  Estate  Company.  Valley  Ford.  Cal . 

AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco.  

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  

BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED"  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  lor 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INNIS1AIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS— Regis- 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Suisun,  Cal.  


Yorkshires. 


l.\KOE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Youns-  stock  for  sale. 
A'  L.  Tnhbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cai   

  ^  DAIRY  CATTLE.  

Holsteins. 

STRAIGHT,  deep-bodied  son?  of  Finderne 
Soldene  Valdessa  (whose  dam  and  sire';  dam 
are  both  world's  record  holders)  and  of  Segis 
Pontiac  Acme,  from  30-lb.  dams  Toyon 
Farm  Association.  First  National  Bank  Bldg.. 
San  Jose.  Cal    

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  ior  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them      R,.  F   Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice. Prince  Butter  Boy.  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co.,  Woodland.  Cal.  

FANCY"  GRADE  nOLSTEIN  COWS  and 
heifers  from  herd  testing  100  per  cent.  Ani- 
mals qualified  for  certified  dairies.  The  Lewis 
Company.  San  Jose.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal   

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls     Reasonable  prices.  

GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM,  WOODLAND, 
CAL. — Registered  Holsteins.  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calveB.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
B.  437.   San  Jose.  Calif.  

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.  


BERKSHIRES  IN  PERRIS — They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices      F.   L.   Hall.  Perris.  Cal.  

RIVER  GARDEN  FARM  BERKSHIRES — A 
few  fine  weanlings  and  some  bred  sows  and 
silts.     E    H.   Whiting.  Ukiah.  Cal.  


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B    Anderson.  B  724W.  Sacramento.  Cal 

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 
California  ■  ' 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto-  . 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS      FARMS  BERKSHIRES  

Cholera  immune..   Live  Oak.  Cal.  

Chester  Whites. 

"BILLIKEN"  CHESTER  WHITES^-How 
about  the  spring  farrows?  Are  you  going  to 
use  a  good  boar  and  produce  some  growthy. 
smooth  pigs?  If  so,  you  need  one  of  my  year- 
ling boars  and  I  have  but  3  left.  Yearling 
gilts  bred  for  March  farrow.  Have  but  6  of 
these  left  for  December  delivery.  A  few  fall 
weaned  pigs.    C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills.  Cal 


THREE  BIG-BONED  mature  sows,  bred  for 
early  March  farrow.  One  growthy  June  boar 
nig.  Several  fine  September  farrow.  S.  F. 
Bonner,  Gridley,  Cal. 


EL    DORADO    HERD    OF  HOLSTEINS — 

Alex    Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal 


HENGERVELD    DE    KOL  BLOOD. 

producers.    T.  B.  King.  Visalia.  


High 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon.  Cal. 


BREEDERS   OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.     McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal.  

CIJOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.     Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.   


REGISTERED   HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  E. 

Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal  

THE  SIcCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Me 
Cloud,  Cal — High-class  thoro-ighbred  Holste  o 
bulls  for  sale.   Write  for  price?  and  pedigrees 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
*  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land. Cal.    ,  . 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.     R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cnl. 


SUNNY' BK OO K  RANCH,  Willits.  Cal.  - 
Registered  Holstein-Friesian  bulls  for  snle 

Jerseys. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  "alves     T   B   Purvine   Petflluma.  Cal 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms,  Live 
Oak.  Cal. 


AM  A  SPECIALIST  in  registered  beef  cattle 
and  familiar  with  the  best  herds  in  the  coun- 
try If  you  need  Shorthorns  or  Herefords 
make  use  of  mv  experience,  save  money  ana 
be  satisfied    R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land,  Sacra- 

mento.  ,  

ALAMO  HERD  R^OISTEREDpriE^^RnS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.    W.  D.  DUKe. 

Likely.  Modoc  county.  Cal.   

REgIstT^RET)  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Buns— Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch ,  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.    Ormondale  Co..  Route 

1    Redwood  City.  Cal.  ,  _ 

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered  for  sale^ 
Estate  Thos.    B.  Dibblee.   Santa   Barbara  or 

Lompoc.  Cal.  .  John  Troup.  Supt.  __ 

GEORGE  CAIXAHAN,  Breeder  of  regis- 
tered Herefords.  Milton.  Cal.   — 

tt  n,,iPr  &  Son  Co.,  props..  Wells,  jsevaaa. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock 
for  sale.  .  —  -  ' 

REG.^SHORTHORNS — Calves  and  yearlings 
for  sale,  both  sexes,  reds  and  roans ;•  Chmce 
Goods  breeding.  Fair  Oaks  RancB.  Wilhta Oat. 
— RFOISTORED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
hor^GbuTlsKand  heifers  for  sale:  catalog  free 

Thomas  Hgrr^j^Gjen_Ellen.  Cal.    . 

— J^K^LONDO>TrANCH— Breeders  ol  pn»- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns.  Glen  Ellen,  Lai. 
Eliza   Shenard.   Supt.  _ 

MISSION  HEREFimD"  FARM— J  A-  Bunt- 
ins  Mission  San  Jose.  Cal.  Registered  Here- 
fords. 


YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland.  Cal.  ,'  , 


irns.   t 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM— Registered .Short - 
horn"  'PrU^OT^jwrni^^ 
-nuSGISTERErTlH^EFORDS—  H    H.  Gable. 

Dinmond  G  Ranch^spart^Calj  

SUMON  NEW  M A N  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.   Newman.  Cal.   1  

GEORGE  wTTTERsTVN^reeder  Registered 
Herefords.   Bishop.  Cal 


SHEET  AND  GOATS. 


— S — »    TvfwrHAM  ESTATE,~~Pptaluma.  Cal. —  : 

Breeders  *and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
g£S  American  Merino*  bote  M£ 

p-et°ahfmea  ^S^^ 

Bre^T^jmr^^  

— irTi'PKE — BROST     WOODLAND,     IAL.  — 

-  CHAS  iHMlH^^HriedeT^nd  importer  of 
ftrwWMietti:  flftnford.  Cal.  '  '  ,  ' 


HORSES    AND  MULES. 


Esparto.  Cal. 

"MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR  SALE — On  account  of  la™1"/*!™? 
Cal. 


- BOTTiTciTY  RANCH— Shorthorns.  Sh*o£ 
shires  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies  Write 
to  DritM  »nd  descriptions  before  buying^ 
Butte*  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City  GJenn 
county.  Cal.     W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Gull 

ford,  owners.    ■ — 

— MULE-FOOT  HOGS,  large  type:  booking 
orders  for  "pring  litters.  These  are  the 
farmers'  easy  feeding,  profit-producing  kincL 
H  T   Bailey;  Box  37.  Lodi.  California.  The 

Blue  Gums."   ■  ■ — =r— 

(ROI.EY  S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FKED— The 
cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal 
thn  hest  California  calf  raiser.  Geo.  H.  Cro- 
ley Co.  Inc.!  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets. 
San  Francisco.  Cal 


in   r  raucw.'.   ,  ~-  

_  FOR  SALE— One  Balf-Way  milking  machine 
-1  units  wmsell  complete  or  without  engine 
and  pipe  Is  in  firstclass  conditiqn^  Only  used 
?wo  months.  D.  F.  Conant.  Rt.  B.  Box  231. 
Modesto.  Cal. 


jgeeto.       ■   i  

FIFTY   HEAD  of   Angora  goats   for  sale. 

Address  F    W.   Nason.   Jamesburg.  Monterey 

county.  Cat 
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Hog  Syndicate  or  Hog  Skin-dicate? 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


We  read  a  little  while  ago  of  an 
automatic  hog  ranch  where  there 
■were  self-feeders,  automatic  water- 
ers.  automatic  exercisers,  self-oilers, 
self-cleaning  feed  troughs  and  every- 
thing so  handy  that  a  hog  could 
almost  bring  himself  up.  About  all 
the  farmer  had  to  do  was  to  haul 
the  brag  to  market  and  get  his  check. 

But  why  bother  having  hogs  oh 
the  ranch  at  all?  Why  put  money 
into  buildings  and  equipment,  why 
do  all  the  laborious  work  of  feeding 
and  caring  for  hogs,  why  run  all  the 
risks,  when  you  can  throw  i  "»ry- 
tbing  onto  someone's  else  shoulders 
and  still  make  even  bigger  profits 
than  you  could  make  on  your  Own 
operations? 

OPERATIONS  OF   THE   HOG  SYNDICATES. 

Sure  you  can!     If  you  don't  be- 
lieve it  just  write  to  some  of  the 
hog  syndicates  for  their  literature 
and  read  over  their  estimates — "esti- 
mates" is  right.    True,  you  have  to  | 
pay  a  pretty  big  price  for  a  grade  j 
sow — $150 — hut  isn't  it  worth  it  fo  I 
be  relieved   of  all   the  bother  and  ! 
risk? 

Think  of  it!  The  syndicate  in- 
sures your  sow.  immunes  her,  breeds 
her,  and  feeds  her  and  her  offspring 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  You  get 
one-half  the  offspring,  which  the 
syndicate  markets  for  you  free  of 
charge,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  I 
your  sow  is  sold  and  you  get  all  she  | 
brings. 

You  run  absolutely  no  risk — posi-  | 
tively  none.     If  the  sow  dies,  the  | 
company  replaces  her.    If  she  fails  j 
to  have  twelve  pigs  a  year,  she  is 
replaced  with  one  that  does.  You 
are  not  charged  for  any  tunning  ex- 
penses— th^  company  pays  for  feed, 
labor  and  everything  else  out  of  the 


proceeds  from  its  half  of  the  off- 
spring. In  short,  you  furnish  the 
sow  and  the  company  does  the  rest. 

And  those  estimates  of  profits — 
oh,  how  alluring  they  are!  They 
say  that  figures  don't  lie,  but  how 
some  liars  do  figure!  When  the 
market  price  for  hogs  is  18  Vfcc,  pork 
can  be  produced  at  5»£c  per  pound 
under  these  methods.  And,  con- 
servatively of  course,  you  should 
make  $135  the  first  year  on  each 
sow  purchased  at  $150 — $607.50  In 
five  years,  plus  whatever  your  sow 
brings.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sit 
back  in  your  easy  chair-  and,  like 
cascarets.  these  hogs  work  for  you 
while  you  sleep. 

Can  you  beat  it?  As  we  heard  it 
stated  recently,  "Pigs  ain't  just  pigs 
any  more;  they're  walking  banks." 
But  .lo  we  really  want  walking 
banks?  Wouldn't  stationary  ones  be 
better?  Wouldn't  it  be  .>rt  of  sat- 
isfy-'ng  to  know  that  no  on*  w** 
gnire:  to  wai'c  away  with  our  nnl- 
earned  cash? 

We  are  not  telling  all  we  know. 
We  hope  it  won't  be  necessary,  as 
we  prefer  to  boost  rather  than 
knock.  But  theres'  an  old  saying, 
"All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,"  and 
wle  might  coin  a  new  one."  "All  Is 
not  hog  that  hollers."  Or.  if  you 
like  it  better,  "All  is  not  profit  that 
promises." 

Look  before  you  leap.  Investi- 
gate thoroughly.  Demand  records  of 
actual  results,  as  well  as  estimates 
and  promises.  A  successful  record 
for  say  three  years  would  be  a  pood 
one  to  base  your  decision  on.  How 
many  of  these  concerns  can  show 
such  a  record? 

Look  before  you  leap,  and  like  as 
not  you  won't  leap. 


War  Declared  on  Hog  Marketing  Methods 

(Continued  from  page  693.) 


ketable  condition.  In  order  to  do 
away  with  this  unfairness  and  to 
encourage  the  marketing  of  a  bet- 
ter article,  and  also  at  a  better 
price,  the  directors  rolled  up  their 
sleeves  and  went  into  the  fray. 

"The  marketing'had  all  been  done 
by  local  buyers,  or  middlemen.  Some- 
times there  was  competition  among 
them,  but  more  often  it  was  'take 
my  price  or  keep*  your  hogs.'  These 
middlemen  operated  on  a  minimum 
margin  of  2c.  That  fs,  for  hard, 
grain-fed  hogs,  weighed  at  Ukiah, 
2c  under  the  prevailing  market  in 
San  Francisco  was  paid,  and,  mind 
you.  that  was  the  minimum;  the 
maximum  often  ran  several  cents 
above  that. 

"A  livestock  marketing  committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Farm 
Advisor  C.  S.  Myszka  and  two  direc- 
tors. They  considered  the  auction 
sale,  but  decided  upon  another 
method,  which  I  shall  try  to  ex- 
plain. Let  me  say  at  the  start  that 
it  was  the  co-operation  of  the  West- 
ern Meat  Company  that  made  our 
method  possible.  This  company 
agreed  to  keep  every  consignor's 
hogs  separate,  from  the  scales  to 
the  hook.  In  order  to  distinguish 
the  hogs  we  used  a  tailor's  scissors 
and  clipped  off  slashes  of  hair  in 
different  places  on  the  body  of  the 
hogs,  also  taking  down  the  ear 
marks,  if  the  I\ogs  had  any.  In  the 
company's  yards  each  consignor's 
hogs  were  graded  and  weighed,  the 
amount  to  be  received  by  each  one 
.figured  up,  and  the  representative 
who  accompanied  the  hogs  to  San 
Francisco  was  given  a  check  for  the 
carload  or  more  which  he  brought 
in.  On  Bis  return  to  Ukiah  the 
check  was  then  deposited  with  a 
local  bank,  which,  after  expenses 
were  deducted,  checked  out  the  in- 
dividual amounts. 

"In  order  to  know  what  we  are 
accomplishing,  we  weigh  each  con- 
signment separately  in  Ukiah  and  it 
is  on  these  weights  that  expenses 
are  figured,  making  it  possible  for 
the  man  with  the  good  hog  and  the 
small  shrinkage  to  profit  thereby. 
Up  to  date  we  have  shipped  six  car- 
loads and  have  managed  to  save  the 
j>rodn<-ers  money  on  every  shipment, 


one  carload  returning  $220  over  the 
2c  margin.  On  our  last  shipment 
we  received  a  premium  on  50  head, 
and  this  was  returned  to  the  pro- 
ducer as  an  inducement  to  grow 
better  hogs  instead  of  making  up 
for  the  fellow  who  had  shipped  an 
inferior  article  and  had  received 
more  than  was  coming  to  him. 

"Several  days  before  shipping, 
the  Western  Meat  Company  quote 
us  prices  and  we  in  return  notify 
them  of  the  number  of  carloads- be- 
ing shipped.  The  Farm  Bureau 
charges  one-half  of  1  per  cent  with 
which  to  reimburse  the  consignor 
for  dead  or  condemned  hogs  and 
any  incidental  expenses  which  may 
occur.  Up  to  date  we  have  had  no 
condemned  hogs  or  any  dying  in 
transit. 

"In  conclusion  I  will  give  an  il- 
lustration of  what  the  Farm  Bureau 
is  saving  individual  producers.  One 
man  marketed  30  head  of  hogs  at 
two  different  times.  Each  time,  be- 
fore shipping  with  the  Farm  Bureau, 
he  had  a  local  buyer  quote  him  a 
price.  Then,  taking  that  price  on 
Ukiah  weights  and  deducting  it 
from  what  he  actually  received  for 
his  hogs  through  the  Farm  Bureau 
shipment,  he  was  better  than  $75 
to  the  good.  Not  an  insignificant 
sum  in  these  days  of  high  prices  for 
feed  and  labor." 

HELP  ASKED  FROM    mi  ALLIES. 

So  there!  We  have  received  many 
more  good  letters,  but  we  have  given 
you  plenty  of  tood  for  -thought  for 
one  week.  Now  what  suggestions 
can  you  make?  Don't  forget  our  in- 
vitation for  further  discussion.  But 
please  get  right  down  to  brass  tacks, 
and  if  you  want  to  criticise  make 
your  criticisms  constructive.  Then, 
by  getting  a  few  good  suggestions 
from  your  letter,  a  few  more  from 
another,  and  so  on,  perhaps  we'll  be 
able  to  combine  all  of  them  into  a 
plan  that  will  prove  that  "better 
way." 

GIVE   COWS  PLENTY  OF  SALT. 

Cows  soon  drop  into  a  state  of 
low  vitality  when  not  given  the 
proper  amount  of  salt.  Recent  re- 
sults obtained  by  an  experiment  sta- 


tion showed  that  when  cows  were 
kept  away  from  salt  for  a  long  time 
there  was  a  breakdown  in  the  ani- 
mals, and  their  condition  was  se- 
rious. When  salt  was  again  sup- 
plied their  recovery  was  rapid. 

Common  barrel  salt  has  been 
found  the  best  for  cows.  It  should 
be  supplied  in  a  trough  or  box  un- 
der shelter.  Keep  it  where  the 
cows  can  have  access  to  it  at  all 
times.  Some  cows  require  more 
than  others. 


MORE   BERKSHIRES   ADDED  TO 
CASTLEVLEW  HERD. 

When  J.  Francis  O'Connor  pur- 
chased almost  the  entire  Frank 
Brush  herd  of  Berkshires  there  was 
one  sow  in  particular  that  he  was 
very  anxious  to  get,  this  being  Riv- 
erby  Princess,  the  grand  champion 
sow  at  the  National  Swine  Show. 
But  he  was  not  able  to  get  her  at 
the  time,  as  she  had  been  booked  for 
a  Sacramento  banker  at  $600.  How- 
ever, through  a  misunderstanding, 
the  deal  fell  through  and  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor stretched  himself  for  a  long 
trice  and  secured  this  wonderful 
.Distal. 

The  30w  won  In  the  under-six- 
months  class  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  and 
for  the  first  tin-  '  in  Berkshire  his- 
tory a  junior  pig  was  made  grand 
champion.  !**r  Brush  purchased  her 
at  the  pub':  ^ale  for  $865  when  she 
was  under  six  months  of  age.  And 
that  the  purchase  was  a  wise  one  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Brush 
realized  more  than  $1,000  from  one 
litter. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  addition 
that  Mr.  O'Connor  has  recently  made 
to  his  herd.  He  purchased  the  en- 
tire herd,  of  49  head  from  A.  W. 
Foster,  including  the  Grand  Lady 
Mayhews,  the  grand  champion  sow 
at  the  1916  State  Fair,  which  Mr. 
Foster  purchased  for  $500  at  the 
sale.  Mr.  O'Connor  will  retain  this 
sow  in  his  herd  and  perhaps  a  few 
others,  but  the  balance  will  be  used 
in  supplying  the  very  heavy  demand 
that  he  is  having  for  breeding  stock. 
Most  of  the  sows  in  the  Foster  herd 
were  sired  by  Iowana  Rival's  Ma- 
jestic, a  boar  purchased  at  the  P.  P. 
I.  E.  and  pronounced  by  A.  J.  Love- 
joy  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  boars 
ever  brought  to  California. 


SWEETWATER  DUR0CS 

(nllfomi;rH  Most  Putmlar  Big  Type  Sire. 

\  GREAT  MODEL  1 

(By  Great  Wonder  and  Model  Lady  4th) 
M.C.Allen  Wlnsor  Ranch.  Peters-Lamson 
R.M.Allen    Bonlta  San  Dleoo.  Co  .    and  Walker 


TAM  WORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
I  .ir. .  -t   Herd  in  the  State 

DUROCJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
8  W  I  N  E  L  A.N  D  FARM. 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


California 


Hog  Book 


"The  Hog  Dictionary" 

Following  is  a  letter  received 
from  W.  F.  Sandercock,  carrying 
a  fine  endorsement  of  the  "Cali- 
fornia Hog  Book."  Perhaps  this 
book  would  be  of  equal  value  to 
you. 

December  13,  1918. 

Pacific  Rural  Press:  , 

Gentlemen:  I  hare  thoroughly  enjoyed 
and  have  derived  much  benefit  from  the 
California  Ho?  Book,  written  by  Mr.  W. 
S.  Guilford.  I  think  it  is  the  most  thor- 
ough book  I  have  ever  read  and  we  are 
using  it  on  the  Nalomario  Kunvho  as  a 
"Hog  Dictionary." 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO. 


The  California  Hog  Book  con- 
tains 250  pages,  is  fully  illus- 
trated, bound  in  cloth,  price  $2 

postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

Publishers 
525  Market  St.       San  Francisco 


Grand  Champion 

BERKSHIRES 


AMES  RIVAL  70TH 

We  have  in  our  herd  the  Grand  Champion 
Boar.  Grand  Champion  Sow  and  First  Prize 
Senior  Herd  at  State  Fair. 
Forty-three  litters  this  year  averaged  ten  to 
the  litter.  Let  us  supply  you  with  founda- 
tion sows  and  boars  to  head  your  herd. 

JAMES  MILLS  CO. 

Hamilton  City  :  :  California 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 

LAKEPORT  CALIFORNIA 
We  have  sold  all  our  young  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  March  delivery. 
Highlander,  the  SI. 000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  heads  our  herd  of 

CHESTER  WHITES 

SAN    FRANCISCO   OFFICE,    601    BALBOA  BLDG. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE 

DUROC  JERSEY  HOGS 

Look  up  my  winnings  at  the  fairs.    Stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

J.  E.  THORP  Lockeford,  Cal. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Town-send  St.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Give*  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  PAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


December  21,  1918 
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Oak  Knoll  Farm  an  Ideal  Hog  Domicile 

i 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rnral  Pre**.] 


Highlander,  the  $1,000  er.ind  champion  Chester  White  at  the  State  Fair  last  fall. 

by  Lea  Bleakmore,  Oak  Knoll  Farm,  Lakcport. 


If  you  have  traveled  about  very 
much  you  have  observed  that  most 
"great  sights"  are  less  impressive 
than  expected.  But  you  won't  be  dis- 
appointed if  you  tour  up  into  Lake 
county  and  visit  Oak  Knoll  farm  at 
Lakeport.  You  will  "find  one  of  the 
best  equipped  ranches  in  California, 
and  you  will  see  hogs  raised  in  de 
luxe  style. 

The  thing  that  will  impress  you 
most  will  not  be  the  size  of  the  ranch, 
even  though  it  consists  of  1600  acres 
and  has  a  mile  and  a  half  frontage  on 
Clear  Lake.  It  will  be  the  up-to-date 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  the 
systematic  methods  employed.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  a  central  farrowing 
house,  175  feet  long,  with  cement 
floor,  electric  lights  and  steam  heat. 
A  feed  cart  runs  through  the  alley, 
and  the  troughs  are  hinged  so  that 
when  empty  they  can  be  tipped  to- 
ward the  alley  and  flushed  into  a 
gutter.  There  is  a  deodorizing  plant, 
and  all  partitions  are  nfovable  so  that 
everything,  can  be  cleaned  out  when 
desired. 

As  it  is  necessary  for  help  to  be 
with  the  sows  at  farrowing  time, 
there  are  cooking  and  sleeping  quar- 
ters in  the  farrowing  house,  "and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  few  farm  houses 


have  better  quarters  than  are  here 
provided. 

There  is  a  mammoth  feeding  shed, 
so  arranged  that  the  hogs  cannot 
crowd  one  another  while  eating. 
From  it  the  hogs  may  be  turned  into 
any  one  of  several  fields  which  sur- 
round it.  In  these  fields  clover  grows 
bush-high  and  furnishes  wonderful 
feed.  In  addition  to  this  roughage 
the  hogs — that  is,  the  market  hogs — 
are  fed  corn  that  is  soaked  in  skim 
milk  and  cooked.  A  herd  of  cows  is 
maintained  to  furnish  the  skim  milk. 

Mr.  L'ea  Bleakmore,  owner  of  this 
ranch,  came  in  the  limelight  of  the 
swine  world  when  he  purchased  at 
the  State  Fair  last  September  the 
grand  champion  Chester  White  boar, 
Highlander,  paying  $1,000  for  him. 
The  price  seemed  high,  but  a  good 
judge  of  hogs  can  tell  from  the 
accompanying  illustration  that  the 
boar  has  outstanding  quality,  and  he 
has  been  doing  such  good  work  in 
the  Oak  Knoll  that  he  will  quickly 
p»y  for  himself. 

Mr.  Bleakmore  maintains  a  herd  of 
200  brood  sows.  He  has  found  a  heavy 
demand  for  sows  and  gilts  bred  to 
Highlander  for  spring  farrow,  and  is 
already  booking  orders  for  spring  pigs 
sired  by  this  great  boar. 


Great  Interest  in  San  Francisco  Show 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.! 


When  the  California  International 
Livestock  Show  opens  its  gates  Feb- 
ruary 8  its  capacity  will  be  taxed 
to  the  utmost  to  accommodate  the 
many  breeders  who  desire  to  ex- 
hibit. Very  few  entries  made  for 
the  former  date  have  been  can- 
celled, and  in  some  cases  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  original  en- 
tries. Also,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton will  be  better  represented,  as 
already  several  breeders  from  those 
States  have  signified  their  intentions 
to  show. 

Manager  Joseph  E.  Painter,  who 
recently  returned  from  an  extensive 
Eastern  trip,  during  which  he  took 
in  the  Royal  and  International 
shows,  reports  that  a  wonderful  in- 
terest seems  to  have  been  awakened 
among  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Corn  Belt  breeders,  and  that  several 
of  the  most  prominent  ones  will 
bring  their  herds  out  here.  There 
is  now  a  harmonious  working  agree- 
ment between  the  San  Francisco  and 
Denver  shows,  which  will  result  in 
securing  many  of  the  herds  that 
will  be  exhibited  there — probably 
enough  to  warrant  a  special  train. 

The  secretaries  of  the  Hereford, 
Shorthorn  and  Angus  breed  associa- 
tions have  agreed  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  their  breeds,  and  in  some 
cases  probably  more  money  will  be 
added  to  that  already  appropriated, 
in  order  to  get  better  herds. 

One  of  the  features  will  be  the 
sale  of  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  cat- 


tle during  the  show  week.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  several  animals  of  merit 
belonging  to  Eastern  breeders  will 
be  entered.  In  addition  to  these 
individual  sales  there  will  be  of- 
fered several  carloads  of  breeding 
bulls  for  range  purposes  entered  in 
competition  at  the  show.  This  will 
afford  the  range  cattlemen  of  Cali- 
fornia a  splendid  opportunity  to 
purchase  these  animals  at  home  at 
about  the  time  they  are  needed  for 
range  use. 

The  noted  Swift  six-horse  team  of 
dapple  grays,  which  have  been  such 
a  wonderful  attraction  at  the  Chi- 
cago and  Denver  shows,  will  be.  a 
feature  each  evening  and  will  be 
seen  for  the  first  time  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

While  the  entries  will  remain 
open  until  the  middle  of  January,  it 
is  highly  advisable  that  those  ex- 
pecting to  exhibit  make  their  en- 
tries at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
for  probably  before  the  final  clos- 
ing many  will  have  to  be  refused 
on  account  of  lack  of  space.  The 
space,  although  seemingly  large, 
will  be  taxed  to  its  utmost,  and 
when  every  stall  is  applied  for  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  make  any 
additional  room. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  PROGRESS. 


"Irresistible  progress"  would  be  a 
pretty  good  description  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  "Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Central  California"  which 


has  about  1800  members  in  eastern 
Stanislaus,  San  Joaquin,  Santa  Clara, 
Alameda,  and  Contra  Costa  counties. 
The  Modesto  Creamery,  which  the  As- 
sociation bought  and  started  to  oper- 
ate May  1,  1918,  is  now  producing 
9,000  to  10,000  pounds  of  butter  per 
day,  according  to  general  manager 
Lowell  Gum.  A  new  factory  to  make 
milk  sugar,  cheese,  and  casein  is  be- 
ing built  in  Modesto  and  will  be 
ready  for  operation  about  January  15. 
The  Association  controls  about  90  per 
cent  of  all  the  whole  milk  that  goes 
into  the  East  Bay  cities  by  means  of 
its  contracts  with  dealers.  About 
2.000  pounds  of  butter  per  day  are 
being  made  at  the  Valley  Creamery 
of  Stockton,  which  the  Association 
bought  September  1,  191S.  The  policy, 
as  outlined  by  Mr.  Gum,  is  to  pay 
competitive  prices  for  cream  and  milk 
and  then  distribute  the  profits  in  the 
form  of  dividends  to  members.  Dairy- 
men join  by  paying  50  cents  per  cow 
at  once  and  $2.25  per  year  per  cow 
for  two  years. 


the  cows  have  to  be  milked  by  high- 
priced  help. 

The  ewe  has  a  fleece;  the  cow  has 
not. 


SHEEP  FOR  PROFIT'S  SAKE. 

A  good  ewe  will  give  more  milk 
for  the  feed  consumed  than  the  best 
dairy  cow. 

Her  milk  fed  to  lambs  will  produce 
more  income  per  gallon  than  cow's 
milk  sold  in  the  can  or  made  into 
butter. 

The  lambs  do  their  own  milking; 


Calf 

Enemies 

WHITE  SCOURS 
BLACKLEG 

Your  Veterinarian  can  stamp 
them  out  with  Cutter's  Anti-Calf 
Scour  Serum  and  Cutter's  Germ 

Free  Blackleg  Filtrate  and  Aggressin, 
or  Cutter's  Blackleg  Pills. 

Ask  him  about  them.    If  he 

hasn't  our  literature,  write  to  us  for 
information  on  these  products. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

Berkeley,  Cal.f  or  Chicago,  111. 
"The  Laboratory  That  Know*  How" 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Parts  of  California. 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 

1501-3-5  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Anceles,  Csl. 


Imported  and  American  Bred  Stallions 

Percherons  -  Belgians  -  Shires 

My  Fall  shipment  of  stallions 
has  arrived.  These  horses  were 
personally  selected  by  me  in  the 
best  breeding  districts  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana.  Two,  three, 
and  four-year-olds  that  will  weigh 
a  ton  or  over. 

The  largest  collection  of  Perch- 
erons, Belgians,  and  Shires  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  State 
certificate  of  soundness  and  life 
insurance  with  each  stallion. 
Every  horse  priced  to  sell  accord- 
ing to  his  individual  worth.  Any 
reasonable  terms  will  be  given. 
I  also  have  a  carload  of  Heavy 
Draft  Mares  and  Geldings  for  sale — age  4  to  7  years,  weighing  from  1400 
lbs.  to  1700  lbs.    Matched  teams  in  black,  bay,  or  chestnut. 

Correspondence  invited  and  visitors  always  welcome. 

N.  W.  THOMPSON,  Patterson,  Stanislaus  County.  California 


KIMBLE  RAMBOUILLETS 


These  sheep  are  purebred,  large  and  smooth,  with  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  long, 
staple,  white  wool.    Yearling'  rams  and  ewes.   Individuals  or  carload  lots. 
Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited. 


CHAS.  A.  KIMBLE,  HANF0RD,  CAL. 


Breeder  and  Importer. 


Champion  Ram.  P   P  I 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 
wnviNnvas  P.  P.  I.  E.j  1Q1S 

Aged  Bam.  First  and  Second.  Yearling  Ram, 
First.  Ram  Lamb,  First.  Second,  and  Third. 
Champion  Ram.  Yearling  Ewe,  9econd.  Ewe 
Lamb.  Second  and  Third.  Get  of  sire.  First. 
Pen  of  three  Lambs,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First 
and  Fourth.  Pen  of  Four  Rams,  bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor. First  and  Fourth.  Flock,  any  age.  Sec 
ond.  Flock,  any  age,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  Sec- 
ond. Flock,  one  ye«\r  old.  First.  Flock,  one 
year  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  First.  Flock  un- 
der one  year,  First.  Flock  under  one  year,  bred 
by  Exhibitor.  First.  Produce  of  Ewe.  First.  Sec- 
ond and  Third.  Premier  Championship  for 
Breeder.  Premier  Championship  for  Exhibitor. 
A  total,  including  American  Shropshire  Special!, 
of  15  Firsts.  !)  Seconds,  and  6  Championships. 
Purebred  Registered  Rams  and  Ewes. 
Individuals  or  Carload  Lots. 
BISHOP  BROS.,  Agents,  SAN  RAMON, 

Contra  Costa  County,  California. 


The  Sheep  that  bring  the  Big  Prices 

are  the  kind  to  buy 


RAMBOUILLETS 

I  purchased  at  the  Salt  Lake  sale  31  head 
of  the  best  (Butterfield,  Quealy  and  Bullard 
strains)  to  head  my  breeding  ewes.  I  have 
about  100  big,  smooth,  heavy-wooled  rams 
for  sale. 

J.  BIDEGARAY       FRESNO,  CAL. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by   Susan  Swaynrood.  Pomona.] 


altogether,  similar  to  this,  the  red 
and  white  corresponding  to  the  sep- 
arate breeds,  and  the  roan  to  a 
merging    of    the    others. — Agricola, 

Exeter.  \ 


SOME  RABBIT  LORE. 


We  always  associate  the  word  rab- 
bit with  productiveness  and  prolific 
abundance.  In  the  animal  line  the 
rabbit  does  live  up  to  our  ideas, 
when  given  proper  care  and  feed. 
Many  people  feed  rabbits  so  entirely 
wrong  that  the  death  rate  of  the 
young  is  enormous,  simply  because 
of  wrong  feeding  and  unsanitary 
conditions.  Piling  one  hutch  on  top 
of  another,  several  tiers  high.  is. 
according  to  a  U.  S.  Bulletin,  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  contagious  dis- 
eases: with  which  rabbits  are  af- 
flicted. I  have  had  two  inquiries 
just   lately,  asking  if  alfalfa  meal 

•  was  not  as  good  as  the  alfalfa  hay 
or  alfalfa  itself?  < 

I  am  sure  if  those  who  are  feed- 
ing rabbits  will  take  time  to  observe 
the  animals  they  will  agree  that  I 
am  right — dry  alfalfa  meal,  while 
it  contains  all  the  nutriment  of  al- 
falfa hay.  is  always  dusty.  Now 
then,  the  rabbit  must  chew  its  food 
and  if  it  chews  the  dry  alfalfa  some 
of  the  dust  is  going  to  irritate  -the 
throat  and  lining  of  the  air  pas- 
sages, because  as  the  rabbit  gathers 
the  food  into  its  mouth  it  cannot 
moisten  the  meal  fast  enough  to 
gratify  its  hunger  unless  it  is  fed 
very  often,  and  it  lust  gobbles  it  up 
and  rolls  it  around  to  moisten  it  as 
fast  ns  possible.  If  the  alfalfa  meal 
is  moistened,  there  is  not  enough 
chewing  surface  and.  if  will  be 
bolted  in  chunks  and  then  the  di- 
gestive tract  will  be  irritated.  An- 
other big  mistake  is  made  by  feed- 
ing dry  feed  for  a  few  days  and 
then  wet  feed.  The  digestive  organs 
of  animals  are  not  capable  of  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  sudden  changes, 
and  this  changing  around  always 
makes  for  trouble. 

Baby  rabbits  are  delicate  little 
creatures  and  need  to  be  let  alone 
for  the  first  few  days  to  the  care 
of  the  mother.  When  a  doe  kills 
her  young,  the  cause  may  often  be 
found  to  be  too  much  excitement, 
too  many  visitors  inspecting  the  nest 
and  handing  the  babies  around  for 
inspection,  f'nless  the  doe  is  very 
gentle,  she  4  resents  this  and  kills 
one  or  more  in  her"excitement.  Still 
another  cause  of  mortality  among 
young  rabbits  is  wet  and  dirty  nests'. 
'If  nests  are  not  well  covered,  rain 
is  likely  to  beat  in.  In  such  case 
the  litter  should  be  changed  and  the 
nest  box  aired  and  dried. 

When  the  young  get  about  three 
we^ks  old  they  will  commence  to 
nibble  and  from  then  on  there 
should  be  no  stint  to  the  feed  if  you 
want  them  to  grow.  1  have  found 
out  from  a  prominent  breeder,  who 
make=  money  with  rabbits,  that  he 
feeds  his  young  rabbits  green  feed, 
such  as  alfalfa,  but  he  takes  parns 
to  have  it  free  from  superfluous 
moisture  on  the  outside.  Then  he 
feeds  sprouted  oats  twice  a  day 
and  he  says  the  youngste'rs  grow 
like  weeds.  Of  this  I  have  no  doubt, 
for  I  know  wild  rabbits  always  pre- 
fer the  oat.  .  field.  Always  keep  a 
little  piece  of  rock  salt  where  they 
can  lick  it.  Keep-  quarters  clean 
and  feed  regularly  and  the  mortal- 
ity of  young  rabbits  will  not  be' any 
greater  than,  in  other  young  animal 
life. 

Rabbits  are1  profitable  things  to 
have  in  these  days  and  no  breeder 
can  afford  to  starve  them,  but  feed 
so  as  to  keep  them  growing. 

•  LARGE  AND  SMALL  BREEDS. 

I  noticed  the  Eastern  poultry 
journals  did  not.  think  very  much 
about  Edward  Brown's  poultry 
talks — too  much  economy  iu  it  and 
too  much  talk  about  the  heavy 
breeds  Well,  that  is  foolish  of 
them,  because  we  do  need  poultry 
meat  just  as  much. as  we  need  eggs, 
and  all  the  talking  one  man  or  a 
dozen  men  can  do  will  never  harm 
the  White  Leghorn.  It  has  won  its 
way  into  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  who  want  to  keep  'poultry  in 
big  flocks,  it  bears  confinement  well 
and  adapts  itself  to  any  and  all  con- 
ditions it  is  placed  in  and  does  its 
best.    Which  means  that  where  lots 


of  chickens  would  give  up  and  di£ 
the  White  Leghorn  will  keep  trying 
to  make  the  most  out  of  nothing. 
If  there  is  anything  to  eat  in  the 
country,  it  can't  be  put  too  high 
for  a  Leghorn  to  reach  it  with 
clipped  wings,  and  it  can't  be  so 
hot  that,  once  having  searched  and 
found  it,  Mr.  Leghorn  will  drop  It 
anywhere  but  down  its  gullet. 

MEDIl  M-SIZEO  BRKKOS  MAKE   in 

The  work  of  the  world  is  done  by 
the  army  of  small  to  medium  sized 
men  and  women,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
poultry  produce  is  from  the  small 
to  medium  sized  breeds.  Mr.  Brown 
could  no  more  harm  them  by  advo- 
cating table  poultry  than  he  could 
put  the  army  of  small  men  out  of 
work.  What  the  occasion  calls  for 
is  enough  of  both  kinds.  Yet  the 
farmer  with  land  can  raise  the  large 
breeds  to  better  advantage  than  the 
man  cramped  for  room,  and  the  lat- 
ter can  keep  more  Leghorns  in  a 
given  space  than  he  can  other 
breeds,  so  what  is  there  to  quarrel 
about.  I  talk  large  breeds  more 
than  small  ones  because  I  am  talk- 
ins  to  men  with  room  to  accommo- 
date the  large  or  medium  breeds, 
men  who  can  let  them  run  while 
they  grow  bone  and  muscle  and  can 
then  finish  them  off  in  proper  style. 
I  have  seen  men  with  fifty  Leghorns 
buying  their  feed  in  paper  sacks. 
The  man  with  land  would  not  think' 
of  doing  that.  Paper  sack  purchases 
mount  up  pretty  high,  but  the  pur- 
chaser pays  out  in  little  sums  so 
does  not  miss  it  at  the  time.  It's  on 
a  par  with  thrift  stamps.  If  a  man 
can  raise  a  score  or  two  of  chick- 
ens out  of  his  wage  earnings,  he  is 
so  much  ahead  anyway,  and  while 
pome  of  us  may  be  inclined  to  laugh 
I  have  done  so  myself,  but  felt 
ashamed,  after.  Why.  the  spirit  of 
thrift  is  always  commendable  and 
should  be  encouraged. 


BLUE  ANDATTJSIANS  ALWAYS 
CROSSBREEDS. 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  Rural  Press 
there  was  a  question  about  Blue 
Andalusian  fowls  not  breeding  true 
to  color,  and  the  answer  seemed  a 
little  incomplete.  I  think  you  will 
find  the  following  the  correct  ex- 
planation: These  fowls  provide  one 
of  the  most  striking  illustrations 
known  of  the  famous  Mendelian  law 
of  breeding,  or  of  transmission  'of 
characteristics.  Actually  the  Blue 
Andalusian  is  not.  scientifically 
speaking,  a  pure  breed,  but  a  cross 
of  two  breeds  of  fowls,  one  black, 
another  white.  Just  as  lampblack 
mixed  with  white  lead  will  make  a 
slate  color,  so  the  cross  of  Black 
Andalus^ins  and  White  Andaluslans 
will  gave  a  slate  colored  offspring. 
So  Black  Andalusians  bred  to 
Blacks  will  give  Blacks  always; 
White  bred  to  White  will  give  White, 
and  only  that,  for  generations  un- 
told, save  as  they  do  not  come  true 
to  type;  but  Blue  bred  to  Blue  will 
carry  in  it  never  the  blue  as  a  dis- 
tinct color,  but  only  as  a  mixture 
of  black  and  white,  and  for  a  good 
part  of  the  time  the  offspring  will 
come  either  pure  white  or  pure 
black.  Without  going  into  the  the- 
ory of  the  law,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  average  colors  of  fowls  re- 
sulting from  matings  between  blue 
fowls  would  be  one  White  Andalu- 
sian. as  white  in  nature  as  if  all 
his  ancestors  had  been  white;  two 
blue  fowls;  and  one  black  fowl,  as 
black  in  nature  as  if  all  of  his  an- 
cestors had  been  black. 

So.  in  breeding  Andalusians,  blue 
fowls  are  always  cross-breeds  as  far 
as  color  is  concerned,  no  matter  if 
all  their  ancestors  for  ten  genera- 
tions were  blue,  and  their  offspring 
will  be  both  white,  black  and  blue. 
However,  black  bred  to  white  will 
always  give  blue,  while  blue  bred 
to  either  black  or  white  will  give 
partly  blue,  partly  the  other  color. 
For  the  explanation  of  this  see  the 
explanation  of  the  Mendelian  law. 
The  facts,  however,  are  as  stated. 

The  red,  white  and  roan  of  Short- 
horn cattle  run  somewhat,  but  not 


BEST  TURKEY  BREEDS. 

To  the  Editor:  What  breed  of 
turkeys  is  the  largest  and  easiest  to 
raise,  and  least  liable  to  disease? 
Also,  will  you  point  out  the  essen- 
tial differences  between  the  Mam- 
moth Bronze.  Golden  Bronze  and 
Bourbon  Reds? — S.'  S.,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Cal. 

There  are.  In  all,  eight  varieties 
of  turkeys:  Bronze,  Narragansett, 
Buff,  Slate.  White,  Black,  Bourbon 
Red  and  the  Wild  Turkey.  The 
Bronze  is  the  largest  of  all  varie- 
ties and  the  Narragansett  the  next. 
Thirty  years  ago  I  had  the  Narra- 
gansett and  I  never  had  a  Bick  tur- 
key. They  are  particularly  healthy 
and  are  prolific.  They  are  very 
full  breasted  and  are  a  little  more 
compact  than  the  Bronze.  Stand- 
ard weight  of  male  is  20  to  30 
pounds,  for  females  12  to  18  pounds. 
This  variety  is  popular  in  the  New 
England  States,  but  very  rare  in 
California.  Here  the  most  popular 
is  the  Bronze,  and,  if  properly  bred 
and  raised,  they  are  hard  to  beat. 
If  I  were  going  Into  turkeys,  one 
of  these  two  would  be  my  choice  for 
commercial  purposes. 
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HOT  AIR 

is  (treat  stuff  coming  up  from  the.  furnace,  but 
It  doesn't  get  you  much  of  anxwhere  in  the 
poultry  business.  Profitable  results  come  from 
having1  experience,  rood  judgment,  and  work. 
Don't  let  the  experience  cost  you  too  mueh-»- 
there's  where  good  judgment  comes  in.  How 
about  buying  chicks?  Are  you  influenced  by 
big:  claims,  deluxe  adjectives,  exorbitant  egg 
yields,  high  prices;  cheap  prices?  Call  on  your 
good  judgment  again.  Remember  that  hum- 
bug loves  a  sucker.  Play  safe.  Investigate 
when  you  can.  Will  you  risk  a  card  and  send 
for  our  circular? 

We  hatch  White.  Brown,  and  Buff  Leghorns. 
R.  I.  Reds  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Black 
Minorca*.  Capacity  12.000  weekly.  Quality 
of  breeding  stock  and  chicks  will  please  you: 
as  will  also  the  price  and  service.  You  can 
order  a  score,  or  thousands — safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed and  preferred  price  quoted  when  re- 
quested. 

BREEDING  C0CKEREL8  FOR  SALE. 
The  Mission  Hatchery.  Box  17,  Campbell,  Calif. 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Gold  Nugget 
Strnin.  Prove  their  superiority  by  winning 
Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  for  beet  tilrkeys  » i 
the  following  great  shows:  Arizona  State  Fair. 
1010:  Texas  Slate  Fair.  1017:  California  State 
Fair.  101T-lfll$>:  Los  Angeles  Show.  1017- 
101  fi:  Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Industrial  Expo- 
sition. Oakland.  1018.  An  unequal' 'I  record. 
Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically  the 
same  cost  as  small  ones.  Toms  for  sale  that 
wUl  increase  size  and  improve  any  flock.  I 
nm  the  originator  of  the  Gold  Nugget  Strain. 
J.  Will  Blackman,  607  East  Third  St,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.  ,     .  - 

BABY  CHICKS — We  specialize  this  season 
on  money-making  Whit*  Leghorns — hatching 
from  stock  with  high  records  that'  are  unim- 
peachable. Also  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas. 
Minorcas.  Rocks.  Reds.  Orpingtons,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Especially  interesting  circular 
with  price  list  ready  January  1st.  B.  \T. 
Archibald.  Soqual.  Santa  Cru»  Co..  Cal.  

PLACE  'ORDERS  EARLY  for  chicks  with 
the  Madera  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cat. 


OUR  SOO-ttMl  EGG  Leghorns.  Anconas.  Reds. 
Rocks,  Minorcas.  Wyandottes.  Orpingtons. 
Ducks,  clear  $5  for  customers  now.  Breeders, 
pullets,  chicks.  Half  booked  for  January. 
February.  March  delivery,  last  year's  prices. 
Many  repeat  orders.  30.000  capacity  hatch- 
erics  ful I  now.    J  Becson,  Pasadena.  Cal. 

PEERLESS    WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Our 

•JOO-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  quali- 
ties and  high  egg  production  50  cockerels, 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free  J.  W. 
Atkinson.  Box  B.  130  Willard  St..  San  Jose. 
Cal.   -  

lAEM'S  KKIIN — Lara's     strain.  Rhode 

Island  Reds,  pingle  and  rose  comb  hatching 
eggs  I  from  220-egg  record  layers.  Breeding 
pens.  Cockerels.  First  prize  winners  in 
leading  California  shows.  Wm  Larra.  3915 
Thirty-ninth   avenue.    Fruitvale,  Cal.  

EASTERN    BRED    Mammoth    Bronze  Tur- 
keys.   Being  sure  my  birds  wUl  give  the  usual 
I  satisfaction.   I   guarantee   them   to   be   as  I 
|  represent.    If  not.  return  at  onos  C.  O.  D.  R. 
Dodge.  Stafford  Farm.  R.  D.  2.  Box  120. 
Bakerafleld,  Cal.    ^  

BABY  CHli  ks — Ready  in  January.  Order 
early  and  get  the  date  you  want.  White  and 
1  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular.  Slublie  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery.  Palo  Alto;  Calif.  

WK  ARE  READY  to  book  orders  for  baby 
chicks  from  seven  different  breeds.  Stock 
]  well  mated  up  and  well  cross-mated.  Advance 
orders  receive  beet  attention.  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Hatchery.  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose.  Cal 
Joseph  A.  Bihn.  Prop  

BRONZE  Tl  RKEYS —  Young  toms  and  hens 
for  sale:  also  yearling,  hens.  Order  breeding 
toms  now  and  nave  them  shipped  when 
wanted.  Eggs  in  season.  Albert  M.  Hart. 
Clements.  Cal.  .  

BABY  CHICKS — Hatched  from  our  own 
stock  in  our  own  hatchery.  Hens  are  of  S.  C. 
Whito  Leghorn  utility  stock,  bred  for  com- 
mercial laying.  H.  A.  George.  Route  2.  Box 
"0.  I'etaluma.  

BABY  C'HIX — R.  I.  Reds  my  specialty.  The 
best  pays.  Bred  for  eggs,  color,  sise.  Hens  on 
free  range.  January  deliveries  17c  each:  16c 
in  1000  lots.  Denton  Poultry  Yards.  Box  360. 
Campbell.  Cal.  '   

BABY  <  Hlt'KS  I  White  Leghorns  I  shipped 
on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.  Schellville  Hatchery.  Schellville. 
Cal.  

FOR  HALE  —  $38.50  Kresky  oil-burning 
brooder  stove.  Never  used.  Successfully 
broods  seventeen  hundred  chicks.  Bargain. 
>25.     H.  W.  Fitting.  Livermore.  Cal.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  and 
hens  for  sate  1  Order  now  before  prices  ad- 
vance. Also  Collie  dogs  for  herding.  John 
r,    M,.o.  st    Il.-lr-na.  Csl.  

BABY  CHICKS — Hooking  orders  for  spring 
deliveries.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Rhode 
Island  Rods.  Barred  Rocks.  *  E.  W.  Ohlen. 
Campbell.  Cal.  *  , 


MAMMOTH    BRONZE    show    and  breeding 
I  toms.    Bit.  heavy-boned,  good  color.  Eastern 
blood.  S10  and  $15.     H.  G.  Stevenson.  Jr.. 
I  Winters.  Cal.  ■ 

(Hit  KENS.  DUCKS.  GEESE,  flUINi\*. 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.    Wm.  A    French.  54.')  W. 

Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  -Btampa.  

FOR  SALE — MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUR- 
KEYS— The  best  in  the  West.  Geo.  A.  Smith 
It  Son,  Corcoran.  Cal 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from  heavy 
laying  (Hoganizedl  stock.  flA  per  100  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery. 
108  Sixth  street    Petnliima.  V»\ 


EASTMAN'S  BRE1 

trapnested  Barred  P> 
chicks.  Eggs.  Coek( 
Farm.  Fairmead.  Cal. 


■TO-LAY  Iloeanized  and 
mouth  Rocks.  January 
«li      Fairmead  Poultry 


MO  BEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Our  fifteenth  year  Baby  chix 
and  hatching  eggs ~ f or  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels.  Our  prices  are  right.  W. 
C   Smith   Prop  .  Corning.  Csl  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  In  poultry  " 
Catalog  free.  ~Chaa  H.  Vodden.  Box  300.  Los 
Qatos.  Cal.  '    .  .  '. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  BUFF  MUCKS.  BOITS- 
BON  RED  TURKEYS— The  Ferris  Ranch. 
R.  2.  B.  -144D.  Pomona.  Cal.  

MIIITF  »\  \NDOTTE*      !'  ir- 
breeding  cockerels  and  hens  for  sale     R.  W. 
Staweiski.  Route  B.  San  Jose.,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Golden  Bronze  turkey*.  Big 
boned  breeding  toms  of  America's  best  strain. 
Eggs  in  season.    M.  M   Reiman.  Planada.  Cal. 


THE  WAR  IS  OVER 

BUT  THE  FOOD  SCARCITY 
IS  GREATER  THAN  EVER 

What  will  You  Plant  Next  Year? 

You  must  soon  rfecide  upon  your  next  garden  and  field 
crops,  and  the  best  guide  at  this  time  is  the  latest  edi- 
tion of 

California  Vegetables,  in  Garden  and  field 

«Y  E.  I.  WICKSON  ■ 

The  long  winter  evenings  are  with  us — why  not  take  the  opportunity  to  study  up 
the  best  way  to  grow  and  make  the  most  out  of  your  soil?  Whether  you  wish  to 
produce  beans,  beets,  potatoes,  celery,  cucumbers,  com,  melons,  onions,  tomatoes,  rhu- 
barb, squashes,  turnips— or  any  garden  or  field  crop— you  need  this  book.  It  is  a 
handsome  volume  of  over  300  pages.  weU  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth,  anil  will  be  sent 
to  your  address  for  92  per  copy  postpaid. 

*  Make  yourself  a  Christmas  present — you  will  ret  an  enjoyable,  an  interesting  and 

a  practical  book. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMANCFACTUREI)  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
■crew  easing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  (Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
biium  Pipe  Works,  100  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco  

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  proht) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street.    San  Francisco.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  «P1PE  and  screw  casing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 

FOR  SALE — No.  IS  Holt  tractor.  Moline 
4-disk  plow,  8-ft.  double-disk  harrow,  10-ft. 
orchard  drag.  Terms  reasonable.  Mrs.  C.  H 
Euans.  Gilroy.  Cal.  

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years.  

TO  REDUCE  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING, 
Bend  for  our  Wholesaler  to  Consumer  Cata- 
log. Smiths  Cash  Store.  100  Clay  street.  San 
Francisco 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 

I  HAVE  loToOO  ACRES~of  gpoo^land"  ready 
for  development,  and  am  looking  for  a  partner 
or  associate  to  put  in  the  money  necessary  to 
develop  it.  It  is  all  level,  deep  sandy  loam: 
average  rainfall  eighteen  inches:  two  railroads 
across  it:  good  climate,  in  California.  Tract 
was  acquired  many  years  ago  when  raw  and 
Inaccessible.  Now  it  has  railroad  facilities,  and 
Irrigation  water  is  coming.  Much  of  it  is 
available  for  wheat  and  barley,  considerable 
can  be  put  in  alfalfa,  and  all  of  it  some  time 
in  the  future  will  subdivide  for  small  fruit  and 
dairy  ranches.  Can  be  devoted  advantageously 
to  stock  raising,  as  it  commands  extensive  free 
range  in  adjacent  hills.  I  have  had  many 
years  experience  in  real  estate,  and  picked  this 
for  my  own  money,  but  now  when  it  calls  for 
development.  I  lack  the  ready  money  for  that 
purpose.  If  I  can  find  the  right  kind  of  a 
partner  to  put  in  the  necessary  capital.  I  will 
rive  him  a  ground-floor  chance.  It  will  take 
$50,000  to  pa*  off  debts,  and  should  have  a 
fund  of  as  much  more  for  development.  In- 
terview and  particulars  to  bona  fide  prospects. 
Address* "Owner,"  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


AN  INCOME  ORCHARD  of  16%  acres  one 
mile  from  town,  on  West  1st  St.,  Napa,  with 
three  of  the  best  fruits  grown,  mixed  varie- 
ties of  cherries — Tartarians.  Bings,  Royal  Ann 
— prunes  and  Bartlctt  pears;  the  land  is  A-l: 
house  of  5  rooms,  bath,  patent  toilet,  with 
sewer  to  creek:  large  barn  garage,  windmill; 
also  pumping  plant  run  by  motor:  all  building 
electrically  equipped;  about  1'3  down,  balance 
on  time.  For  full  particulars  address  A.  G. 
Inman.  P.  O.  Box  35,  Napa,  or  call  No.  83  N. 
Main  street. 


!OK  LEASE — SUMMER  SHEEP  RANGE — 
Solid  tract  of  approximately  50.000  acres 
logged-off  lands.  Butte  and  Tehama  counties. 
California,  for  term  of  years  beginning  with 
season  of  lftlO.  Accessible  and  well  watered 
Estimated  capacity  based  on  previous  use. 
14.000  head.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Diamond  Match  Company.  Grazing  Dept.. 
Chico.  California  

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Fourteen  acres  of 
highly  improved  land  in  the  city  of  Brawley. 
Six-room  modern  bungalow.  Fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds.  Could  be  subdivided.  Value  fifteen 
thousand.  Mrs.  D.  L.  Boyd.  Brawley.  Imperial 
Co..  Cal.  

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — 40  or  80  acres 
Would  trade  for  registered  Shorthorn  cattle. 
Address:  J.  S.  Fry.  Chowchilla.  Cal.  

WANT  SMALL  RANCH  for  general  farming. 
Give  price,  description,  location.  Box  1340, 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 


ATTENTION — In  order  to  introduce  our 
Sweet  Spanish  Onions,  we  will  sell  a  few 
pounds  of  seed  in  small  packages.  The  onion 
from  this  seed  is  mild  and  sweet  and  has  no 
equal.  Packages  30c.  Seed  guaranteed. 
Orders  filled  as  they  come  in.  Plant  Decem- 
ber .  January,  .and  February.  Klrkpatrick- 
Thompson,  Sweet  Spanish  Onion  Industry  of 
California,  667  Eighth  St..  Riverside.  Cal.  

BUDDED  .  AVOCADOS — Fuerte.  Sharplcas. 
Lyon.  Dickinson.  Blakeman.  Puebla.  Spinks. 
Taft,  Linda.  Rey.  Queen.  Knight,  and  others. 
A  fine  stock  of  field-grown  trees,  $'2.50  for 
one.  $2.00  each  by  the  100.  25c  per  tree  for 
packing:  Newbcry-Sherlock.  2202  East  Colo- 
rado St.;  Pasadena. 


TO  THE  TRADE — Buy  almond  trees  from 
an  almond  specialist  100.000  almond  trees 
on  bitter  almond  roots,  standard  varieties 
Car  load  lots  solicited.  Write  for  prices.  W 
T.  Hohenshell,  Le  Grand  Nurseries.  Le  Grand. 
Cal 


PLUM  STOCK  (P.  D.I — Immune  to  crown 
gall  and  black  knot.  Tested  by  State  Patho- 
logical Laboratory  of  Whittier.  Unites  per- 
fectly with  prune,  plum,  peach,  almond,  apri- 
cot, and  nectarine.  Worth  investigating. 
Tribble  Bros..  Elk  Grove.  Cal. 


HORSE  BEANS  FOR  SALE — Medium  size. 
Takes  about  20  lbs.  to  the  acre  for  plowing 
under  for  cover  crop.  Makes  more  foliage 
than  the  larger  beans.  Address  J.  C.  Stahl- 
man.  Rt.  1.  Bo5x  460,  San  Jose. 


BERRY    PLANTS  —  Bnrbank  Phenomenal 
berry.     Blackberry.     Loganberry.,  Raspberry 
Strawberry.  Currants,  and  Gooseberry.  Ready 
now.    M.  J.  Moniz.  Berry  Specialist,  Sebasto- 
pol.  Cal.     ,. 

TREES — Bartlctt  Pears  on  Japan  root  Fine 
trees  with  excellent  root  system.  Write  for 
prices.  White  Ranch  Nurseries.  H.  J.  Carse. 
Mgr..  Peardale.  Nevada  Co..  Cal. 


A  FEW  SACKS  Honey  Sorghum  seed  Great- 
est quantity,  best  quality  silage  ever  grown — 
20  cents.  Imperial  Seed  House.  SI  Centro.  Cal. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS— We  have  many  thou- 
sand Connovers.  Colossal,  and  Mammoth  White 
roots.  Low  wholesale  prices.  Stanislaus 
Nursery  Co..  Modesto.  Cal,  

FOR  SALE — Walnut  grafting  wood,  selected 
Franquette,  Mayette.  Eureka,  and  Payne  varie- 
ties— 5c  foot.  Bowman,  Kuhn  Ranch,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

TREES,  TREES.  TREES. 
No  wat1  prices. 

 Cash  Nurseries.  Sebastopol.  Cal.  

BRET  SEED — Golden  Tankard  for  sale — 
35c  in  small  lots:  10  lbs.  or  more,  30c.    C.  B. 

Leek,  Hopland.  Cal.  ■ 

PAYNE  WALNUT  GRAFTING  WOOD — 
Order  now.    W.  H.  Ward,  Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


AMERICANIZATION  OF  GERMAN 
SONGBIRD  INDUSTRY. 

As  successor  to  the  famous  song- 
birds of  Wilhelm's  former  land  has 
come  a  college-educated  bird  raised 
in  the  academic  atmosphere  of 
Berkeley. 

Once  again  has  Berkeley  scored  in 
putting  down  the  kaiser  and  once 
again  has  she  launched  a  new  Amer- 
ican enterprise  on  the  ashes  of  Ger- 
many's defeat. 

A.  H.  Hasseler,  native  of  Ger- 
many, but  now  a  staunch  American 
citizen,  who  resides  in  Berkeley,  has 
the  distinction  of  probably  having 
the  largest  collection  of  famous  Ger- 
man Rollers  in  the  United  States. 
But  Hasseler  refuses  to  have  his 
birds  associated  with  any  reminder 
of  "fcultur"  and  has  rechristened 
them  "California  Rollers." 

NOT  HYPHENATED. 

"They're  all  American,  my  birds 
are,"  declared  Hasseler.  "More  than 
that,  too,  the  German  Roller  as 
raised  in  Germany  is  like  a  vaude- 
ville performer  compared  to  a  grand 
opera  star.  That's  what  California 
and  America  have  done  for  the 
birds." 

Fifteen  years  ago  Hasseler  started 
to  this  country  from  Germany  with 
three  pairs  of  German  Rollers  owned 
by  his  father,  a  dealer  in  birds. 
Today  he  has  nearly  seventy,  while 
several  weeks  ago  he  had  more  than 
150.  In  the  spring  he  expects  to 
have  between  four  and  five  hundred 
tiny  singers. 

•  "Thousands  of  Rollers  have  been 
sacrificed  by  Germany  in  the  war 
and  there  are  practically  none  left 
of  the  famous  songbirds  there,"  Has- 
seler declares.  "America  can  now 
step  in  and  take  away  from  Ger- 
many an  industry  that,  has  always 
been  considered  essentially  German. 

"Germany  sent  her  Rollers  to  the 
front  line  trenches  to  be  used  in 
giving  warning  of  gas  attacks  and 
thousands  of  the  little  singers  gave 
their  lives  in  order  that  soldiers 
might  be  saved,  for  as  soon  as  they 
dropped  to  the  ground  they  gave  S, 
silent  signal  for  donning  gas  masks." 

SENT  TO  AMERICA. 

Heretofore.  Hasseler  states,  more 
than  1,000,000  German  birds  came 
to  this  country  every  Christmas  to 
supply  the  demand  for  the  singers 
as  Yule-tide  gifts.  This  country,  he 
declares,  received  only  the  inferior 
birds,  however.  "So  great  was  the 
demand  for  them  that  dealers  in 
birds  found  a  ready  market  for  them 
anywhere  and  they  sent  on  only 
those  they  didn't  want  there,"  h*e 
said.  "The  best  singers  remained 
in  Germany." 

German  dealers  in  canaries  main- 
tained regular  testing  rooms,  ac- 
cording to  Hasseler.  similar  to  those 
used  in  trying  phonograph  records. 
As  soon  as  a  -bird  showed  a  shrill 
note  he  was  put  to  oi>e  side  for  the 
American  trade.  The  others  were 
kept  in  Germany. 

As  evidence  of  what  Berkeley's 
academic  atmosphere  can  do  for 
members  of  the  bird  family.  Has- 
seler has  trained  his  singers  in  fol- 
lowing opera  gems.  As  a  rule,  he 
declares,  the  birds  object  to  any- 
thing but  the  classics  played  in  the 
softest  tones,  a  noisy  phonograph 
selection  bringing  a  bedlam  of  ob- 
jections. One  less  highbrow  of  the 
canary  familv  has  chosen  the  "Mis- 


BARGAINS  in  Bartlett  pear.  Address  L.  J 
Eachus.  Lakeport,  Lake  county.  Cal.,  Oak 
Mound  Nursery.  ' 


WALNUT  TREES — Placentia  and  Eureka  on 
black  root.  •  La  Puenta  Walnut  Nurseries. 
Puente.  Cal.    Phone  103.  


WANTED. 


FARM  MANAGER  WANTS  POSITION — Can 

convince-  vou  that  I  have  experience  in  de- 
tails, also  executive  ability  in  farm  business 
and  crop  management.  I  can  make  your  farm 
pay  if  it  involves  the  following  operations: 
Dairying  of  any  type:  hog  raising:  irrigation; 
land  levelings:  general  croppings.  i.  e..  alfalfa, 
all  small  grains,  cotton,  and  rice.  Must  see 
your  ranch  and  agree  on  policies  before  en- 
gagomeiu.     Box  1320,  Pacific  Rural  Press.  

W  ANTED— Position  as  superintendent  or 
foreman  on'  big  ranch — hay  or  grain,  fruit 
farm  or  asparagus.  Understand  also  drying 
and  curing  and  packing  of  fruit.  Can  give 
good  references.  Box  1330.  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  . 


ALL-AROUND  RANCH  SUPERINTENDENT 
— Will  be  open  for  position  January  15,  Ex- 
perienced handling  orchards,  alfalfa,  and  gen- 
eral farming/  Best  of  references.  C.  E.  Buck. 
Rt.  A,  Box  122,  Modesto.  Cal. 


souri  Waltz"  as  his  favorite  selec- 
tion and  whistles  throsgh  the  entire 
melody. 

ONE-TONE  SINGEKs. 

Hasseler  is  training  his  birds  to 
be  one-tone  singers  and  is  develop- 
ing bassos,  contraltos  and  sopranos, 
with  still  others  emulating  the  flute, 
saxophone  and  similar  soft-toned 
orchestral  instruments.  Also  he  has 
proved  a  second  Ponce  de  Leon.  In- 
stead of  the  scant  two  or  three  years 
Rollers  have  heretofore  retained  the 
glory  of  their  voices,  Hasseler  has 
birds  who  have  been  singing  con- 
tinuously for  twelve  years. 

It  took  more  than  200  years  from 
the  time  the  first  Rollers  were  cap- 
tured on  Canary  Islands  in  1600  by 
German  skippers  to  develop  them 
into  domestic  birds,  while  Hasseler 
declares  that  perfection  is  far  from 
reached  in  their  present  musical  ed- 
ucation. 


haps  a  little  cold.  If  the  trouble 
had  been  noticed  at  first,  it  was 
simply  a  case  of  indigestion. 


TURKEYS   HAVE   LIVER  TROU- 
BLE. 


To  the  Editor:  A  number  of  my 
turkeys  are  affected  with  liver  trou- 
ble, from  which  some  have  died. 
The  liver  is  about  twice  its  natural 
size,  is  brittle  and  covered  with  yel- 
low spots.  The  droppings  are  yel- 
low and  stringy.  When  sickness  is 
first  noticed  the  birds  are  thirsty 
and  eat  nothing.  They  have  free 
range  and  are  fed  a  little  barley 
twice  a  day.- — Subscriber,  Paicines, 
Cal. 

Give  the  whole  flock  a  physic  of 
either  castor  oil  or  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia in  a  little  mash  at  night.  Next 
morning  put  15  drops  of  tincture 
of  nux  vomica  in  every  quart  of 
water  you  serve,  second  day  lower 
it  to  10  drops  to  a  quart  of  water. 
Keep  this  up  until  improvement  sets 
in.  Cause  is  improper  feeding — not 
enough   green   feed — added   to  per- 


Going  to  Brood 

CHICKS? 

Then  send  for  the  latest 
KRESKY  catalogue,  20.  Our 
latest  development  of  the 
Liberty  Stove  has  'em  all  beaten. 
Economy,  Efficiency,  Convonlence 


Kresky  Brooder 
Stove  Factory 


Petaluma, 


Cal. 


TTyCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

<i      A  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
"CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


Chickens  Sick?— Use  Germozone 

Roup  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sore  bead  limber  neck.  etc. 
A?  dealers  or  postpaid  76  cts.  with  6  book  Poultry  L.brary. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Dept.    428  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Make  Poultry  Pay 

One  of  our  subscribers  wa9  completely  disgusted  with  poultry  rais- 
ing. Every  morning  forty  of  his  hens  would  brag  about  what  they 
were,  going  to  do,  but  at  night  he  would  find  that  only  about  eight  had 
laid.    The  rest  had  simply  lied. 

So  he  bought  a  copy  of  our  poultry  book  and  in  less  than  two  weeks 
his  hens  had  quit  lying  and  gone  to  laying.    They  were  shelling  out  | 
enough  extra  eggs  to  pay  lor  the  book  in   less  than  two  days. 

California  Poultry  Practice  TelfsMow 


This  great  book  will  do  as  much 
for  you.  Tt  was  written  by  a  Cali- 
fornia!! for  Californians.  The  au- 
thor, Mrs.'  Susan  Swaysgood,  after 
years  of  successful  experience,  has 
succeeded  in  showing  the  farmer 
how  to  make  poultry  raising  more 
profitable.  She  knows  what  to  tell 
and*  how  to  tell  it.  She  deals  out 
hard-headed  poultry  sense  and  still 
has  every  paragraph  full  of  snap 
and  sparkle. 


The  book  deals  with  actual  con- 
ditions— not  theories— and  covers' 
every  phase  of  the  industry.  Tt 
gives  advice  about  location,  build- 
ings, equipment,  choice  of  breeds, 
best  way  to  begin,  how  to  select 
stock,  etc.  There  are  valuable  in- 
structions for  incubating,  brooding, 
culling,  feeding,  breeding  for  heavy 
laying,  showing,  treating  diseases, 
marketing  products,  etc.  You  will 
find  everything  necessary  to  insure 
your  success. 


(Now  Is  the  Time  to  Start 

Never  was  there  a  better  time  to  take  up 

poultry  raising  in  earnest.    The  nation's 

supply  of  meat  animals  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  increase  in  population,  and  the 
people  must  turn  to  poultry  raisers  for 
nitrogenous  foods.  Eggs  will  be  the  cheap- 
est concentrates,  and  table  fowls  the  cheap- 
est meat. 

A  golden  market  awaits  all  poultry  prod- 
ucts here  on  the  coast,  where  we  don't  even 
produce  enough  to  supply  the  local  demand. 
As  a  government  expert  puts  it:  "The  Pa- 
cific Coast  offers  a  wider  and  more  inviting 
field  for  future  development  in  poultry  rais- 
ing than  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States." 


Costs  Only  a 


But  play  safe.    Start  right  by  getting 
this    book    and    following  the 
methods    which    have  already 
proved  successful.  It  will  cost 
you  only  a  dollar;  you  would 
not  sell  it  for  ten. 


Send  Coupon  Today 


Pacific 
Rural  Press, 
B25  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Fes.  I  want  to  make 
my  hens  pay  better,  eo 
heree  a  dollar  for  a  copy 
of  "California  Poultry  Prac- 
tice." 

Name  


Address 


700 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


The  Bells  on  Christmas  Day 


I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old  familiar  carols  play, 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat. 
Of   "Peace   on   earth,   good-will  to 
men!" 

And  thought  how.  as  the  day  had 
come. 

The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 
Had  rolled  along 
The  unbroken  song, 
Of    'Peace   on   earth,   good-will  to 
men!" 

Till  ringing,  singing  on  its  way. 
The  world  revolved   from  night  to 
day. — 

A  voice,  a  chime. 


A  chant  sublime. 
Of   "Peace  on   earth,   good-will  to 
men!" 

And  in  despair  I  bowed  my  head; 

"There  is  no  peace  on  earth,"  I  said, 
"For  hate  is  strong 
And  mocks  the  song 

Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men!" 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and 
deep: 

"God  is  not  dead;  nor  doth  he  sleep! 

The  wrong  shall  fail, 

The  right  prevail. 
With  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to 
men!" 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


When  Santa  Claus  Was  Little 


Haven't  you  always  thought  of 
Santa  Claus  as  being,  in  his  first 
years.'  a  chubby,  roly-poly,  red- 
cheeked  youngster?  That  is  the 
way  I've  always  pictured  him.  But, 
do  you  know,  we  were  both  entirely 
mistaken ! 

You  look  a  little  doubtful,  and  I 
can  understand  that;  but  let  me  tell 
you  the  true  story,  as  I  heard  it 
from  Mr.  North  Wind. 

The  way  I  happened  to  hear  the 
story  was  this: 

I  was  walking,  one  day  in  late  De- 
c-ember, along  a  stretch  of  country 
road,  on  my  way  to  Greenwood  Farm 
to  buy  ducks.  I  had  two  miles  to 
go.  so.  to  amuse  myself,  fell  to  mak- 
ing a  few  tardy  plans  for  Christmas. 

After  I  had  arranged  just  what  to 
give  Betty  and  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  Barbara  and  her  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  I  thought  next  of 
Cecily.  1  am  especially  fond  of 
Cecily,  and  so  wanted  to  think  very 
hard  about  her  gift.  In  order  to  do 
this  I  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes 
on  an  old  tree  stump  beside  the 
road. 

Pretty  soon  I  heard  a  chickadee. 
I  whistled,  and  he  answered.  I 
whistled  again;  but  this  time  he  was 
suspicious,  and  made  no  reply.  The 
third  time,  however,  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  friendly.  Between 
the  chickadee  and  thoughts  of  Ce- 
cily's present  I  might  have  been  late 
indeed  at  Greenwood  Farm  had  not 
some  one  luckily  brought  me  to  mv 
feet. 

I  had  just  exclaimed  aloiid:  "I 
know  what  I'll  do!  I'll  paint  her 
a  picture  of  Santa  Claus  as  a  little 
bov — round,  red  cheeks,  laughing 
face" — 

"He  wasn't  a  bit  like  that!"  came 
a  clear,  piercing  voice.  At  the  same 
moment  an  icy  blast  made  me  snring 
from  the  stump,  and  step  briskly 
forward  on  my  way. 

Tt  was  Mr.  North  Wind  who  had 
spoken,  and  he  now  kept  me  com- 
pany, as  he  continued:  "I'm  glad 
I  have  a  chance  to  put  somebody 
right  on  that  point.  No.  you  may 
believe  me  or  not.  but  Santa  Claus. 
up  to  seven  years  old,  was  a  very 
different  child  from  your  idea  of 
him.  Pale — peevish" — 

"What?"  I  cried. 

"Pale,  peevish,"  shrilled  Mr.  North 
Wind  in  my  startled  ear,  "by  no 
means  a  favorite." 

"You  amaze  me!"  said  I.  "but 
when  he  was  seven?" 

"I  will  tell  you  all  about  it."  said 
Mr.  North  Wind.  "Santa  Claus  was 
an  only  child,  and  his  mother  was 
forever  afraid  of  his  catching  cold, 
so  she  kept  him  indoors  a  great 
deal." 

"Enough  to  ruin  any  child's  dis- 
position!" cried  I,  indignantly;  for 
you  may  be  sure  I  was  going  to 
stand  by  Santa  Claus  through  thick 
and  thin. 

"True."  said  Mr.  North  Wind, 
"and  that  boy  was  a  caution!  At 
breakfast  he  wanted  the  thickest 
part  of  the  cream.  If  a  playmate 
came  to  see  him.  he  shared  his  toys 
very  unwillingly." 

1  could  almost  have  cried  to  hear 
this. 


"However."  went  on  Mr.  North 
Wind,  "a  big  change  came  over 
Santa  Claus.  and  all  because  of  a 
dream,  or,  I  might  say,  all  because 
of  mince  pie,  for  mince  pie  made 
the  dream.  You  may  be  sure  that 
Santa  Claus's  mother  seldom  gave 
him  pie  for  supper,  least  of  all  mince 
pie:  but  on  this  particular  night 
Santa  Claus  went  to  a  party  at  the 
house  of  a  boy  neighbor.  He  ate 
mince  pie.  nor  did  he  refuse  plum 
cake.  Later,  candy  went  the  rounds. 
There  followed  a  Dream. 

"Santa  Claus  dreamed  that  he  sat 
at  the  foot  of  a  long  hill,  and  to- 
ward him.  down  the  hill,  streamed 
an  endless  supply  of  cakes,  candy, 
toys,  books,  and  many  other  things. 
In  between  the  cakes,  toys,  books, 
etc..  wound  a  never-ceasing  rivulet 
of — what  do  you  think? — thick,  yel- 
low cream!  Santa  Claus  tried  to 
push  off  this  crowding,  overwhelm- 
ing flow  of  things,  but  on  they  came. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  Santa  Claus  could  see 
dozens  of  little  boys  and  girls  look- 
ing wistfully '  down  upon  all  this 
profusion,  many  of  the  children 
reaching  out  their  hands — all  in 
vain — and  some  of  the  youngest  ones 
crying  bitterly. 

"Now.  although  so  petted  and 
somewhat  spoiled.  Santa  Claus  had 
naturally  a  fine,  generous  heart  (the 
whole  world  is  ready  to  prove  that!) 
and  the  sight  of  all  these  forlorn 
little  boys  and  girls  made  him  feel 
very  sad.  indeed.  He  tried  his  best 
to  throw  toys  up  to  the  children, 
hut  his  arms  and  hands  seemed 
turned  to  lead.  Meanwhile,  a  loud 
voice  came  from  somewhere,  saying 
over  and  over.  'All  for  you!  All  for 
you ! ' 

"But  even  the  worst  of  nightmares 
come  to  an  end,  and.  when  Santa 
Claus  awoke,  he  was  much  com- 
forted to  think  this  was  but  a 
dream." 

"Then  what  happened?"  I  asked 
Mr.  North  Wind,  for  his  voice  was 
suddenly  gentle  and  almost  dying 
away.     At   my   question   he  shook 
I  himself  into  fresh  vigor. 

"Santa  Claus  never  forgot  that 
I  dream.  The  next  day  was  his  sev- 
!  enth  birthday,  and  his  mother  could 
not  imagine  why,  with  all  his  beau- 
tiful new  presents,  the  boy  all  that 
morning  was  so  quiet  and  thought- 
ful. The  truth  is  Santa  Claus  was 
beginning  to  see  that  to  share  with 
others  was  the  only  happy  way  for 
him.  It  seemed  suddenly  mean  and 
undesirable  that  he  should  have  so 
much,  and  he  was  hunting  about  in 
his  mind  to  reach  the  best  plan  for 
giving. 

"I  can't  go  into  the  whole  story, 
as  we  have  nearly  reached  your 
Greenwood  Farm;  but  that  was  the 
beginning.  That  very  day,  after 
dinner,  he  got  out  his  new  scarlet 
sled,  and  asked  all  the  boys  in  that 
neighborhood,  big  and  little,  to  try 
it  in  turn.  Seeing  him  come  in  at 
supper  time  in  such  a  rosy  glow,  his 
mother  decided  that  fresh  air,  after 
all,  was  best.  So  after  that  Santa 
Claus  lived  much  more  out  of  doors; 
and,  if  he  grew  big  and  strong,  his 
generous  impulses  and  power  to  love 


increased,  too.  Just  as  steadily. 

"Well,  when  Santa  Claus  became 
a  man,  he  had  a  large  fortune  left 
to  him  by  his  Aunt  Jollity  (such 
was  her  curious  name) ;  and  he  was 
not  long  in  deciding  to  use  this  vast  i 
amount  of  money,  year  by  year,  in 
making  Christmas  a  brighter  day  for 
the  children  everywhere.  By  this 
time  Santa  Claus  had  grown  so 
hardy  that  he  preferred  the  coldest, 
snappiest  kind  of  weather  to  any 
other.  Accordingly,  he  built  his 
home  away  at  the  North  Pole.  You 
have  at  once  guessed  another  reason 
for  his  doing  this,  and  you  are  right. 
The  North  Pole  would  be  a  fairly 
nrivate  place  in  which  to  keep  safely 
his  Christmas  secrets.  Hardly  any- 
one dropped  in  of  an  evening.  The 
rest  you  know,  too  —  how  every 
Christmas  eve  sees  Santa  Claus  in 
his  sleigh  guiding  the  reindeer 
swiftly  from  door  to  door,  and  leav- 
ing all  those  charming  gifts  the 
children  at  peep  of  day  find  in  their 
stockings." 

Just  then  we  found  ourselves  at 
Greenwood  Farm,  so  I  shook  Mr. 
North  Wind's  white-mittened  hand, 
and  gave  him  hearty  thanks  for  his 
story.  As  1  went  in  to  buy  my 
ducks  I  cpuld  hear  Mr.  Wind's  voice 
greeting  Farmer  Green.  It  sounded 
like  this:  ' 

"Mprry  Christmas!  Happy  New- 
0000-0000-00000000  Year ! "— ^Carol  i  ne 
Stetson  Allen. 


CANNING  OF  HOMINY. 

In  response  to  requests,  we  re- 
print the  following  recipe  for  mak- 
ing hominy  from  white  Indian  corn: 

Dissolve  2  level  tablespoons  of 
=oda  lye  (commercial  sodium  hy- 
drate) in  each  gallon  of  water  in  an 
I  agateware,  pot.  Place  drv  white  corn 
in  this  ai{d  boil  hard  for  one  hour. 
Place  the  corn  in  a  wire  basket  or 
mosquito-netting  bag  and  allow  cold 
water  to  run  through  it  for  five  or 
six  hours.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
place  in  a  large  tub  of  water  .'change 
the  water  often  and  stir  frequently 
for  six  or  eight  hours.  This  is  to 
remove  the  lye. 

After  the  lye  has  been  removed, 
rub  off  the  hulls  and  black-tip  caps. 
This  can  be  done  by  rubbing  the 
kernels  over  a  screen  or  colander. 


Separate  the  hulls  and  kernels,  by 
washing  upon  a  coarse  screen. 

Fill  into  cans.  Add  a  boiling  hot 
brine  of  2  tablespoons  of  salt  per 
gallon  of  water.  Cap  and  seal.  Ster- 
ilize cans  45  minutes  at  15  pounds 
pressure,  or  1%  hours  on  each  of 
three  successive  days  in  a  wash 
boiler.  If  jars  are  used,  sterilize 
1  Vfc  hours  for  three  successive  days. 


HOW  TO  COOK  TEP ARIES. 

I  Written    for   Puriftr   Rural    Prpno   by    A.  C. 
Rapp,  Tjirlock.) 

We  have  been  using  tepary  beans 
at  home  and  find  when  cooked  right 
they  are  not  inferior  to  any.  We 
have  employed  quite  a  few  men  the 
last  two  years  in  caring  for  our 
crops  and  find  that  all  are  very  well 
pleased  with  <the  beans.  In  fact, 
they  have  all  eaten  heartily.  I  will 
give  you  the  recipe  which  we  use.  as 
follows: 

Put  on  beans  in  cold  water  and 
soda  and  let  them  come  to  a  boil 
and  boil  ten  minutes  and  then 
drain.  Put  on  clear,  cold  water 
again,  let  come  to  boil,  then  boil 
fifteen  minutes.  Drain  and  reneat 
with  clear,  cold  as  above  twice.  Then 
your  beans  are  ready  to  be  cooked, 
baked  and  seasoned  to  suit,  as  any 
other  bean. 

By  putting  beans  through  the 
different  waters  the  objectionable 
taste  is  removed  and  your  beans  are 
as  good  as  any.  ■ 


TRAP  FURS 

'  MAKE  BIC  MONEY 


Free  illustrated  book  tells  how% 

BIG  DEMAND  IN  DENVER  | 


for  all  your  western  raw  f  ur»— 

L-  WliM.... 

1  il 


Coyotes,  Skunks,  Muskrats,  I 
money  here.  ■ 


Wildcats  It 

Denver  closest  ana 
on  earth  for  Weste 
ami  i''or  Shipper*.  I 
af  Denver  is  r  n  Un 
-  V..   trtn  Hj*ii: 


I 

!■ 

■  Traps  at  Factory  Prices  lM 

m  STEPHENS  s.llstraps,  animal  bait!  ^z^^^y^L 

I and  all  trappers- supr.hesatrc- 
bottom  price**.    Write  tod: 
for  Big  Illustrated  Trap  Cat*!.  ,. 

■  Trappers-  Guide.  Fur  Price  List,  Vl 

■  and  Shipping  Tana  — ALL  FRCCV 

IE.  A.  STEPHENS*  CO.         \\     p3  ^  •?  \ 
172  Stephens  Bldg.  W'-^rtVV. 
Denver,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A.  \V"" 
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CHRISTMAS  CANDIES. 

Honey  Popcorn  Balls. — Take  1 
pint  extracted  honey,  put  It  into 
an  iron  frying  pan  and  boil  until 
very  thick;  then  stir  in  freshly 
popped  corn  and  when  cold  mold 
into  balls. 

Popcorn  Balls  with  Corn  Syrup. — 
Boil  together  1  cup  of  corn  syrup 
and  1  tablespoon  vinegar  until  it 
hardens  when  dropped  into  cold 
water;  stir  in  freshly  popped  corn 
and  when  cool  enough  to  handle 
butter  the  hands  well  and  form  into 
balls. 

Honey  Caramels. — One  cup  honey, 
1  cup  granulated  sugar,  3  table- 
spoons sweet  milk.  Boil  together  un- 
til it  will  form  a  soft  ball  when 
taken  in  the  fingers.  Add  1  tea- 
spoon vanilla;  pour  into  a  greased 
dish  %  to  %  inch  deep.  As  the 
mixture  cools,  cut  in  squares  and 
wrap  each  square  in  paraffin  paper. 
To  make  chocolate  caramels,  add  1 
tablespoon  melted  chocolate  just  be- 
fore taking  off  the  fire,  stirring  well. 

Parisian  Sweets. — One  pound  figs, 
1  pound  dates,  1  pound  English 
walnut  meats.  Mix  together  and 
put  through  the  meat  grinder.  Work 
mixture  on  board  dredged  with  con- 
fectioner's sugar  until  well  blended. 
Roll  to  Vi-inch  thickness  and  cut  with 
sharp  knife  in  %-inch  squares. 

Maple  Sugar  Candy. — One  pound 
soft  maple  sugar,  %  cup  thin> cream, 
%  cup  boiling  water,  cup  Eng- 
lish walnut  meats  broken  up.  Break 
sugar  up  and  put  in  saucepan  with 
cream  and  water.  Boil  until  a  soft 
ball  forms  in  cold  water;  remove 
from  fire  and  beat  until  creamy;  add 
nuts  and  pour  into  buttered  tin. 
When  cool,  cut  in  squares. 

Stuffed  Dates. — Wash  and  dry 
dates;  remove  stones  and  fill  cavity 
with  one  of  the  following  fillings, 
shape  in  original  form  and  roll  in 
sugar.  Fillings:  Peanut  butter 
creamed  with  a  little  lemon  juice; 
walnut  or  pecan  meats;  candied 
ginger:  candied  pineapple  or  fon- 
dant. 

Mint  Paste. — Soak  1  envelope  of 
gelatine  in  a  little  cold  water,  then 
dissolve  in  2  cups  of  boiling  water; 
add  3  tablespoons  strained  honey, 
color  a  rich  green  and  flavor  with  a 
few  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint. 
Pour  into  oiled  pans  an  inch  deep. 
When  cold,  cut  in  squares  and  dip 
in  powdered  sugar. 

Coloring  for  Candies. — Saffron  will 
give  a  yellow  tint;  spinach  leaves, 
crushed  and  boiled,  will  give  green; 
the  juice  of  strawberries,  raspberries 
and  blackberries  will  give  varying 
shades  of  pink.^  Small  tubes  or  bot- 
tles of  coloring  matter  may  be  pur- 
chased in  all  colors. 

Salted  Almonds. — Blanch  and  drv 
the  almonds;  put  a  spoonful  of  oil 
in  a  small  saucepan  and  when  hot 
put  in  the  almonds  and  brown  light- 
ly. Drain  on  brown  paper  and 
sprinkle  with  salt. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  DINNER  TABLE. 

This  year,  when  we  are  urged  to 
make  use  of  only  such  foods  as  are 
produced  in  our  own  State,  we  of 
California  are  especially  fortunate, 
as  we  may  have  everything  from 
soup  to  nuts,  in  a  well-planned  din- 
ner, without  transgressing  the  wish 
of  the  Food  Administration. 

The  elaborateness  or  simplicity  of 
the  dinner  has  nothing  to  do  with 
its  attractiveness,  for  a  very  simple 
meal  may  be  made  delicious  when 
served  on  spotless  linen  and  a  well- 
decorated  table.  Flowers,  ferns,  a 
large  dish  of  fruit,  or  a  huge  pump- 
kin hollowed  out  to  hold  autumn 
leaves,  huckleberry  or  our  native 
redberry,  makes  a  centerpiece  that 
every  household  can  arrange  for. 

A  holly  centerpiece  may  be  ar- 
ranged by  making  a  star  of  the 
leaves  and  berries  and  placing  on  a 
large  mirror.  Scatter  holly  over  the 
white  table  linen  and  have  place 
cards  done  in  holly. 

A  miniature  cedar  tree,  covered 
with  diamond  dust,  decorated  with 
cranberries,  cotton  and  strings  of 
tinsel,  makes  an  attractive  center- 
piece. The  use  of  place  cards  is  an 
addition  and  they  may  be  made  at 
home  by  copying  some  suitable  de- 
sign on  heavy  white  paper  and 
using  either  colored  crayons  or  water 
colors  to  color  them.     Almost  any 


child  can  do  that  kind  of  work  and 
it  usually  makes  them  very  happy  to 
be  permitted  to  be  helpful  in  that 
way. 

A  very  attractive  centerpiece,  es- 
pecially for  children,  may  be  had  by 
using  a  rather  good-sized  paper 
mache  turkey,  enclosing  it  with  long 
sticks  of  striped  candy  laid  in  a 
fence  effect. 

The  dinner  itself  helps  to  dec- 
orate the  table — the  brown  fowl  is 
in  pleasing  harmony  with  the  green 
of  parsley  and  lettuce  and  the  red 
jelly.  A  baked  potato  may  be  much 
improved  by  two  slashes  to  hold 
butter  arfd  a  little  parsley.  A  sim- 
ple baked  apple  for  dessert  takes 
on  a  festive  air  when  crowned  with 
a  dab  of  whipped  cream  and  topped 
with  a  candied  cherry.  Get  out  the 
best  dishes  and  give  an  extra  shine 
to  silver  and  glass — it  is  more  work, 
to  be  sure,  but  work  that  is  well 
worth  while  in  the  enjoyment  of 
your  family. 


TRIMMING  THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

For  those  who  want  a  change 
from  the  regulation  ornaments  many 
inexpensive  things  are  offered.  The 
small  penny  toys  make  very  nice 
souvenirs  for  all  the  small  visitors 
and  bunches  of  raisins  and  bright- 
colored  apples  furnish  something 
that  may  be  eaten  as  well  as 
looked  at. 

In  using  popcorn,  put  pins 
through  the  largest  kernels  and 
stick  them  on  the  end  of  the  little 
boughs  and  it  gives  the  appearance 
of  snowflakes  and  is  very  pretty. 

Candy  is  always  acceptable  and 
candy  canes,  fishes  and  pipes  are 
bright  and  effective  and  a  number 
of  small  baskets  filled  with  gum 
drops,  raisins,  almonds  or  choco- 
late pennies  help  decorate  the  tree 
and  also  furnish  something  to  give 
away. 

After  the  enjoyment  of  the  tree  is 
over  and  it  seems  desirable  to  clear 
it  away,  put  it  in  the  yard,  with 
bread  crumbs  in  the  baskets,  and 
note  the  pleasure  the  birds  get. 

CHOICE  OF  CHRISTMAS  GREENS. 

People  used  to  be  more  particu- 
lar than  they  are  now  as  to  what 
greens  they  used  for  church  decora- 
tion. The  favorite  plants  were 
holly,  bay,  rosemary  and  laurel.  Ivy 
was  objectionable  because  it  was 
formerly  sacred  to  Bacchus.  Cy- 
press was  sometimes  used,  but  its 
funeral  associations  made  it  out  of 
place  at  so  festive  a  season  as 
Christmas.  Mistletoe  was  excluded 
because  it  was  sacred  to  the  Druidic 
religion  and  perhaps  because  it  was 
considered  too  frivolous  in  its  sug- 
gestions. The  decorations  should 
properly  remain  in  the  church  till 
the  end  of  January,  but  must  be 
cleared  away  before  February  2, 
"Candlemas  Day." 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS. 

There  is  a  great  revival  of  inter- 
est in  Christmas  caroling  in  many 
communities.  Now,  when  so  many 
country  people  have  machines,  and 
distances  are  so  easily  covered,  car- 
oling parties  in  the  country  are 
quite  as  possible  as  in  more  thickly 
settled  communities.  To  get  the 
best  results,  participants  should  have 
some  ability  to  sing  and  a  rehearsal 
with  someone  in  charge  to  lead  is 
almost  a  necessity.  Suitable  songs, 
as  "Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing,' 
"Silent  Night."  or  "A  Little  Town 
of  Bethlehem"  and  "Merry.  Merry 
Christmas."  should  be  chosen. 

A  good  hot  breakfast  at  some 
home,  served  after  the  caroling  trrp 
is  over,  is  much  enjoyed. 


An  old  Scottish  shepherd,  faithful 
to  the  traditions  of  his  clan,  still 
wore  the  Highland  kilt.  One  cold, 
raw  day  he  was  tending  his  sheep. 
His  plaid  was  wrapped  closely  about 
him,  but  his  bare  legs  were  blue 
with  cold.  A  fellow-clansman,  who 
had  been  away  from  his  native  hills, 
came  by,  wearing  an  English  over- 
coat. Observing  the  shivering  shep- 
herd, 'he  asked,  "Sandy,  are  ye  no' 
cauld  wi'  the  kilt?"  "Na,  na,"  re- 
plied the  loyal  Sandy,  "but  A'm  near 
kilt  wi'  the  cauld!" — New  York 
Times. 


<  AN  INTERESTING  SHORT  STORY  :- 


We  cannot  prepare  any  better  advertisement  for 

GOMHA  ULT'S 

CAUSTIC  'BALSAM 

than  the  following  voluntary  testimonial  from  a  man  who  stands 
very  high  in  all  business  and  social  circles  where  he  is  known: 


No.  2131  Wyoming  Avenue,  Washington,  'D.  C, 
November  26,  1917. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co., 

Dear  Sirs.— I  have  had  GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC 
BALSAM  constantly  in  my  home  for  thirty-three 
years  and  have  used  it  for  a  large  number  of  ani- 
mal and  human  ailments.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
effective,  reliable  and  economical  medical  prepara- 
tion that  I  have  ever  known.  Its  persistent  use 
for  chronic  rheumatism,  lumbago,  neuritis  and 
kindred  troubles  bring  sure  relief.  For  sore  throat, 
pains  in  chest  and  acute  cramps  it  penetrates  and 
relieves  pain.  For  mosquito  bites,  bee  stings  and 
bites  of  all  other  vermin  it  instantly  stops  all  irri- 
tation. For  itching  between  the  toes  and  on 
limbs,  it  is  an  instantaneous  cure.  For  fresh  cuts, 
wounds  and  old  sores,  it  eliminates  all  clanger  from 
blood  poisoning  and  hastens  a  cure.  A  few  drops 
of  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  is  more  effective  than  half 
a  bottle  of  any  other  application  that  I  know  of. 
Truly  yours,  M.  J.  LAWRENCE. 


GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has  had  a  steady  reliable 
sale  in  France,  where  it  is  made,  for  forty-five  years.  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  with  only  moderate  advertising,  it  has  had  an  increasing  sale  for  thirty- 
five  years.  The  demand  is  produced  strictly  by  its  merits.  Price  $1.75  per  botth. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  Parcel  Post  on  receipt  of  price.  Guaranteed  to 
give  satisfaction.    For  further  particulars  and  unlimited  testimonials,  address 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Go.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Distributors  for  the  U.  S  and  Canada 


V  


Write  Today  for  This  Free  Book 

of  FURNITURE  GIFTS 


Address  Mail 
Order  Division 
734  South 
BROADWAY 


for  the  Home 


Give  furniture  this 
Christmas!  There's 
something  appropriate 
in  furniture  for  every 
member  of  the  family. 
With  this  helpful  112- 
page  catalog  from 
which  to  choose  the 
furniture  gift,  you  are 
certain  that  the  gift 
will  be  A  QUALITY 
GIFT,  something  that 
will  give  lasting  en- 
joyment. 

BE  SURE  OF  THE  GIFT'S 
ARRIVAL  IN  TIME  FOR 
CHRISTMAS.  WRITE  FOR 
THIS  CATALOG  NOW.  IT'S 
rREE ! 


LOS  ANGELES 
CALI FORNIA 


The  Modern  Yule  Log 

The  spacious  fireplace  with  its  blazing  log  was  beautiful  and  highly  satis- 
factory to  our  ancestors,  but  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  advanced  age  it 
was  necessary  to  devise  an  easy  means  of  producing  a  fire  of  real  service 
from  an  economical  fuel,  yet  pleasing  to  the  eye.  It  was  this  need  that 
prompted  the  effort  which  resulted  in  "the  simplest  thing  in  the  world" — 
the  ".Premier"  burner. 

A  piece  of  paper,  the  turn  of  a  valve  and  the  result  is  a  fire  of  beauty, 
clean,  hot  and  economical.  The  entire  absence  of  effort  and  the  usual 
cleaning  "after  effect"  makes  the  "Premier"  an  ideal  Christmas  present  for 
mother.  Why  not  make  every  day  "Mother's  Day" — one  continuous  Yule-tide 
of  peace  and  comfort:'  So  little  is  required  to^ accomplish  lhiB-  You  can 
buy  the  installation  complete  or  in  part,  do  the  installing  yourself  without 
making  any  changes  in  the  stove.  Let  us  give  you  details — ask  for  draw- 
ing and  circular  "B."  Give  number,  size  and  style  of  stove.  Common  coal 
oil  is  the  fuel,  a  "Premier"  burner  the  means,  and  five  dollars  the  price 

The  burner,  guaranteed  and  prepaid,  $5.00 
To   complete  a  one-burner  installation,  $4.85   additional  by  express, 

charges  collect. 
Two  burners  and  complete  installation  about  $18.00 

All  inquiries  receive  prompt  attention. 

Premier  Burner  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

HOME  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  246  SO.  SPRING  ST. 
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Market  Comment 


Immediate  Wool  Deliveries  Urged. 

The  War  Industries  Board  has  re- 
leased the  following  statement  to 
wool  growers:  "The  domestic  wools 
section  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
announces  that  the  Government 
Wool  Adminstration  will  take  over 
for  the  Government  only  such  wools 
of  the  1918  clip  not  now  in  the 
hands  of  approved  dealers  in  dis- 
tributing centers  as  "  have  been 
loaded  on  cars  and  billed  through 
to  an  approved  dealer  in  an  ap- 
proved distributing  center  on  or 
prior  to  December  31,  1918,  and 
"then  only  in  case  the  approved 
dealer  in  the  approved  distributing 
center  to  whom  such  wools  may  be 
consigned  files  statement  and  a  copy 
of  the  invoice  thereof  within  five 
days  after  receipt  of  invoice." 

Export  of  Wheat  Products  Permitted. 

Exporters,  who  in  the  past  have 
been  refused  licenses  to  ship  wheat 
products,  will  now  be  permitted  to 
ship  all  such  products  except  wheat 
flour  to  specified  countries,  accord- 
ing to  a  ruling  of  the  War  Trade 
Board.  Purchases  of  wheat  prod- 
uct commodities  for  the  Entente  Al- 
lies and  the  Central  Powers 
will  continue  to  be  made  by  the 
Allied  Provisions  Export  Commis- 
sion, acting  on  behalf  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  those  countries.  Euro- 
pean and  other  neutrals  will  have  to 
place  their  orders  for  flour,  through 
the  Pood  Administration  until  the 
next  crop  is  in. 

An  Acute  Garlic  Shortage. 

Garlic  was  a  drug  on  the  market 
last  year  at  Gc  a  pound  and  at  pres- 
ent that  product  is  commanding  30c 
,  a  pound,  with  the  prospect  that  the 
supply  will  be  entirely  exhausted 
before  the  next  new  crop.  Two  rea- 
sons for  the  existing  scarcity  are 
assigned.  One  is  that  conditions 
were  not  favorable  last  summer  for 
garlic  growing,  and  another  is  the 
heavy  buying  of  California  garlic 
early  in  the  season  by  Eastern 
wholesale  produce  dealers  in  expec- 
tation of.  an  early  shortage. 

No  Official  Bean  Prices  This  Year. 

George  A.  Turner,  president  and 
manager  of  the  California  Bean 
Growers'  Association  at  Stockton, 
says  the  association  furnished  the 
largest  part  of  the  beans  recently 
purchased  in  California  by  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administration.  All  varieties 
were  furnished  at  the  market  prices, 
and  this  will  be  the  practice  of  the 
Food  Administration  in  all  future 
purchases.  No"  prices  will  be  fixed 
by  the  Government  this  year. 

Rice  Price  Agreement  to  End. 

This  year  the  price  of  rice  was 
stabilized  through  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  the  growers,  and 
the  latter  are  further  protected  by 
an  embargo  upon  the  importation 
of  Oriental  rices.  This  arrange- 
ment will  terminate  with  the  mar- 
keting of  this  year's  crop,  and 
sooner,  should  the  peace  treaty  be 
signed  before  the  crop  is  marketed. 
Minimum  Hog  Prices  Explained. 

Hogs  weighing  150.  pounds  are  not 
protected  by  the  minimum  prices, 
but  are  classed  as  "throw-outs." 
Producers  should  remember  that 
$17.50  is  the  average  cost  of  pack- 
ers' droves,  and  purchase  may  be 
exclusive  of  "throw-outs"  as  low  as 
$16.50.  but  must  be  bought  above 
the  minimum  in  order  that  the  aver- 
age cost  will  not  fall  below  $17.50. 

Barley  May  Move  Again. 

The  removal  of  war  restrictions 
on  the  exportation  of  barley  must 
be  very  gratifying  to  barley  grow- 
ers of  California.  Before  the  war 
this  was  a  very  important  business 
at  this  port,  shipments  going  largely 
to  Mexico.  Canada,  Central  America, 
Japan  and  South  America.  This 
trade  will  doubtless  be  resumed  at 
once. 

Canada's  1919  Wheat  Crop. 

Canada  has  decided  not  to  guar- 
antee the  wheat  crop  for  1919.  The 
Government  feels  that  there  might 
be  a  loss  of  several  hundred  million 
dollars  if  the  crop  should  be  guar- 
anteed. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Where  commodities  are  consigned  on  a  commission  basis,  the  only  price  obtainable  is 
the  San  Francisco  price,  from  which  customary  charges  are  deducted  to  ascertain  actual 
price  paid  to  producer.  Lines  of  commodities  sold  on  exchanges,  as  butter,  eggs,  cheese. 
gTaln,  etc..  are  priced  according  to  exchange  figures,  which  are  not  the  prices  paid  to 
grower.  From  these  figures  must  be  deducted  the  legal  percentages  permitted  to  be  taken 
by  wholesalers  before  remitting  balance  of  sale  price  to  shippers.  Schedules  of  discounts 
governing  these  transacUonB  may  be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  Food  Administration 
or  of  various  exchanges. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco,  December  18,  1918. 
WHEAT, 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  following  are  the  prices  announced 
by  the .  federal  drain  Corporation,  which 
are  still  in  effect: 
I'er  bushel — 

No.  1  hard  $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft   2.18 

So.  2   .   2.10 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do,  No.  2   2.1S 

do,    No.   3   2.09 

Recleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California   Bluestem   $4.15®4.25 

Karly  Baart   i   4.15<g4.25 

BARLEY. 

The  grain  exchange  made  an  effort  to 
start  calls  on  barley  this  week,  but  no 
enthusiasm  developed,  and  it  is  believed 
that  no  life  can  be  instilled  In  any  of  the 
grnins  until  after  the  holiday  season.  The 
other  grains  were  not  called.  Barley  is  In- 
clined to  steadiness,  and  no  change  in  quo- 
tation is  noted. 

Choice  feed,  per  c,tl  $2.20®2.25 

OATS. 

Oats  are  dull  and  unchanged.  There  is 
but  little  demand,  and  that  for  small  quan- 
tities. 

Bed  feed,  per  ctl   $2.50(52.60 

Bed   for   seed   2.05®2.90 

Black  for  seed   •.   2.80®3.00 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed  3.35@3.50 
CORN. 

Corn  prices  are  unchanged  this  week. 
Some  choice  California  white  corn  was 
offered  on  the  street  and  sold  at  $3.25. 

Egyptian,  choice   $2.75®3.00 

Mllo    2.70@2.75 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
816  tons,  compared  with  844  of  the  previous 
week.  Shipments  were  delayed  by  the 
rains  of  last  week;  and  these  also  further 
damaged  hay.  particularly  in  the  river 
districts.  The  continued  cold  weather  fol- 
lowing the  rain  is  retarding  the  growth  of 
new  hay  to  a  considerable  extent.  Local, 
conditions  have  been  very  unsettled  since 
September  on  account  of  the  repeated  ralus 
and  considerable  effort  has  to  be  made  to 
dispose  of  the  damaged  hay  arriving.  In- 
terior trade  is  reported  dull,  but  as  stocks 
of  hay  are  getting  low.  some  activity  may 
be  expected  shortly. 

Wheat.  No.  1  $25.00(327.00 

do.   No.  2  ,.  10.00®2\00 

Choice    tame    oat   24.00ft20.h0 

Wild    oat    10.00W21.00 

Barley   19.00ft  21. 00 

Alfalfa    17.00®21.00 

Stock    17.00ft.  20.00 

Barley  straw   50®  .80 

FEEDBTUFFS. 
The  market  for  feedstuffs  is  dull  to  a 
'.Treat  extent  on  account  of  the  holiday  sea- 
son. No  buyers  are  making  purchases  In 
excess  of  immediate  needs,  and  thev  do  not 
want  te- carry  large  stocks  over  the  period 
<>f  winding  up  the  year's  business.  Coco- 
nut meal  is  again  in  the  market  and  is 
quoted  at  $45  to  $47.  It  is  reported  that 
the  flour  mills  may  again  make  bran,  shorts 
and  middlings,  but  "mill  run"  Is  the  only 
wheat  by-product  at  present  on  the  market. 
Linseed  meal  Is  another  of  the  feedstuff  * 
again  coming  on  the  market.  So  far  It  is 
in  limited  quantity  and  sells  at  $77  to  $78. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $35  OOAM.flO 

Coconut  cake  or  meal   45.00®47.00 

Whole  yellow  corn    77.OOft\H0.OO 

Cracked  corn    SO.O0®82.0fl 

Oilcake    77.0n<ii>7S.OO 

Rolled  bnrley   1  ,   45.0O®47.00 

Rolled  oats    55  (MVf?T7  no 

Afill  run     34.00(335.00 

Linseed  meal    77.00  ft  7*00 

Fish  meal,  per  100  lbs   4.80®  5.00 

POTATOE8,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
While  potatoes  are  quoted  somewhat 
higher,  there  is  very  little"  demand  at  this 
season.  This,  however,  is  normal  at  the 
holiday  season  and  a  stronger  .  market 
seems  probable  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  Onions  are  very  weak.  There  are 
no  more  fancy  to  he  had  and  the  ordinarv 
run  is  selling  at  lower  quotations.  It  is 
said  that  some  sold  at  low  as  50  cents.  All 
the  tomatoes  in  the  market  are  now  coming 
from  the  South.  They  are  better  quality 
than  the  recent  receipts  from  this  section 
and  sell  at  a  higher  price.  Celery  is  strong 
:ind  in  demand.  The  bulk  sells  "from  $4  to 
$4.50. 

String  beans   12®  15c 

Lima  beans   Sftlic 

Carrots,  per  sack   <s>c@$I  00 

Rhubarb,  8an  Jose,  per  box  $1.00® 1. 25 

Pumpkins   75®00e 

i  'nctimbers.  hothouse,  box  of   30.  .$2.50ft'3.00 

Eggplant,  per  lb  8®  16c 

Lettuce,  per  crate   $  J  .50ft  2.00 

Celery,  buuch   ?(Vf??r,f. 

do.  crate   $3.75@5.00 

Tomatoes,  per  crate — 

Southern   $2.50®S.00 

Potatoes — 

Fancy  whites  $2.00® 2.15 

Choice    1.85ft  l.PO 

Sweets,  per  sack    3.50®3.75 

Onions- 
Yellows   60®90o 

Australian  Browns   60@90c 

Garlic,  new   20®25e 

Green  corn.  Alameda,  per  sack. ...  Nominal 
Okra,  per  box  '....None 


BEANS. 

Beans  continue  to  be  more  or  less  of  a 
drug  on  the  general  market.  No  demand 
from  any  quarter  has  developed,  and  while 
only  a  few  descriptions  are  marked  at  a 
lower  level,  nearly  all  the  prices  quoted 
could  doubtless  be  shaded  if  there  was  a 
prospect  of  a  sale.  There  is  absolutely  no 
life  In  the  market. 

Bay os,  per  ctl  ....$7.25®7.SO 

Blackeye8.  new  crop   5.511ft  5.75 

Cranberry  beans   7.75®8.00 

Lima*  (south,  recleaned),  new 

crop   ,  $10.40 

f"lk»    ■•■  $0.65ft0.75 

Mexican  Reds  $6.75® 7. 00 

Tepnry  beans    5.00ftr5.50 

Garbanzos   \   8.50®9.00 

Large  whites,  new  crop   8.20®  8.30 

Small  whites,  new  crop   9.10ft 0.25 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  is  in  a  normal  condi- 
tion as  far  as  local  shipments  and  prices 
are  concerned.  Shipments  from  the  East 
are  arriving  in  good  quantity.  This  week's 
arrivals  and  scheduled  arrivals  before 
Saturday  amount  to  12-  carloads.  This  will 
have  a  stabilizing  effect  and  the  general 
opinion  is  that  there  will  be  no  changes  in 
quotations  until  after  Christmas. 
Turkeys,  live,  young  spring-,  lb  36®S8c 

do,  old   35(tt3tic 

do,  dressed   46c 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  39@42c 

do,  VA  lbs  43c 

do.  %  to  I'a  lbs  46c 

Fryers   35c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  33c 

do.  Leghorn   33c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   33c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  24c 

Geese,  votinc,  per  lb  32ft, Vic 

do,  old,  per  lb  30@32c 

Squabs,  per  lb  65ft!«nc 

Ducks   30®  32c 

do.  old   27®30c 

Belgian  hares   23@24c 

Jack  rabbits   $3.25®3.75 

BUTTER. 

Extra  butter  continues  to  advance  In 
price.  64  cents  being  established  as  the 
week's  price  on  Monday  of  this  week. 
I'rime  firsts  were  again  quoted  this  week, 
the  price  C3%  showing  an  advance  of  1 1 . 
cents  from  the  last' quotation  of  ten  days 
ngo.  Storage  butter  is  becoming  scarce  in 
the  local  market  and  some  inquiry  has 
been  made  for  the  Australian  butter,  whose 
arrivals  a  year  ago  greatly  relieved  the 
market  at  that  time.  , 

Tiiu.  Ffi,  Sat.  M"n.  Tn  Wed. 

Extra   63     63     63     64     64  64 

Prime  first   63%  63%  63% 

Firsts   58     58     58  Norn  

EGGS. 

Extras  and  extra  pullets  dropped  5  cents 
last  Friday,  on  the  development  of  weak- 
ness in  the  Eastern  market.  The  lower 
prices  in  New  York  brought  abont  a  tem- 
porary panic  in  the  local  exchange.  Some- 
what of  a  reaction  came  on  Monday  and 
some  of  the  members  made  shipments  to 
the  Eastern  market  in  expectation  of  a  re- 
covery there.  The  Eastern  market  is  now 
much  stronger  and  local  prices  for  pullets 
are  equal  to  the  high  price  of  last  week, 
while  extras  are  only  a  cent  and  a  half 
lower. 

Ton.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  To  We* 

Extra   81%  76%  76%  77%  79%  80^ 

Extra  lsts   81  Nom  '  .. 

Firsts   Nominal. 

Extra  pullets.. 78     73     73%  75     78  78% 

CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  continues  strong  at 
constantly  higher  quotations.  While  the 
demand  is  not  very  vigorous  the  receipts 
are  comparatively  small  and  not  more  than' 
the  trade  is  willing  to  absorb,  even  at  pres- 
ent prices. 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  36%c 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy  3.si,,c 

Monterey  cheese  1   .26® 29c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  holiday  demand  for  fruits  is  nor- 
mal, but  large  enough  to  justify  dealers  in 
changing  quotations.  The  commission 
men  report  a  good  demand  for  apples,  but 
other  fruits  are  not  in  especial  demand. 

California  apples   $1.00ft  2.00 

Northwest  apples    2.00ft 3.75" 

Winter  pears   $2.00®3.0(> 

Persimmons    1.00@1.BO 

CITRUS  FRUIT. 
Mandarins  are  quoted  somewhat  lower, 
but  otherwise  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  quotations  of  citrus  fruits.  The  sea- 
son's demand  for  oranges  Is  excellent,  while 
other  citrus  fruits  are  more  or  less  neg- 
lected. 

Oiyinges,  navels   $3.00ft5.00 

Mandarins    1.50ft  1.75 

Tangerines   2.50@3.00 

Lemons,  fancy    4.50ft  5.00 

do.  choice    4.00@4.50 

do.  standard    3.50@4.00 

California  limes    1.50 

Grapefruit,   new    2.25Q3.00 

HONEY. 

The  honey  market  is  unsettled,  with  very 
little  demand.  Buyers  are  unwilling  to 
make  an  offer  for  honey  at  any  price,  ow- 
ing to  the  small  demand. 

DRIED  FRUfTS. 

Apples  this  week  were  somewhat  lower 
and  some  prime  fruit  was  bought  from  the 
packers  at  11  to  11%  cents.  The  market 
was  fairly  active  at  these  figures.  No 
other  change  in  dried  fruits  Is  reported. 
RICE. 

Paddy  rice,  1818-  crop  $4.32 

Clear  No.  1,  1918  crop,  at  mill   7.00 


LOS  ANGELES 


I.o»  Anrelea.  December  17.  1918. 
BUTTER. 

Continued  light  receipts  caused  a 
lirni  market  the  past  week  and  what 
arriving  was  taken  by  the  consuming 
trade  at  full  old  prices.  Keoeipts  for 
the  week  were  243,800  pounds,  against 
253.700  pounds  the  same  week  last  year. 
Monday  the  San  Francisco  market  ad- 
vanced lc  on  extras  and  Chicago  and 
New  York  Vic  higher,  causing  what 
little  extra  offered  on.  'change  Monday 
to  sell  up  lc,  and  more  could  have  been 
sold  If  here.  The  supply  of  fresh  but- 
ter being  light  and  no  indication  of  an 
increase  In  life  production  In  the  near 
future  and  very  light  stocks,  makes  the 
"Situation  a'  firm  one.  There  Was  taken 
into  cold  storage  the  past  week  13.683 
pounds,  mostly  sweet  butter,  making 
the  holdings  now  in  cold  storage  123,- 
629  pounJs,  against  152,1*42  pounds  the 
same  week  last  year. 

We  quote — 
California  fresh  extra  creamery   62c 

do.  prime  first    «uc 

do.  first  ,  Eq 

Daily  quotations — 

1918—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon. 

Extra   61     61     61     61     61  «2 

1917 — 

Extra   46     46     45     49     45  46 

EGGS. 

Titer©  has  been  a  sharp  decline  in 
tlrls  market  from  a  week  ago.  With  the 
Chicago  and  New  York  markets  6c  to  6c 
lower  than  last  week  and  the  approach.- 
Icig  of  the  laying  season,  caused  buy- 
era  on  'change  to  hold  back  and  insist 
on  lower,  prices.  The  receipts  of  fresh 
ranch  eggs  by  rail  for  the  week  were 
only  384  cases,  against  648  cases  the 
same  week  last  year.  The,  truck  re- 
ceipts continue  to  run  about  four  times 
as  large  as  the  arrivals  by  rail,  mak- 
ing the  supply  for  the  week  1920  cases, 
against  S240  cases  the  same  week  last 
year.  '  To  meet  this  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  fresh  eggs  there  was  with- 
drawn from  cold  storage  during  the 
week  6098  cases,  bringing  the  cold  stor- 
age holdings  now  down  to  15,861  cases; 
this  time  last  year  10.301  cases.  There 
is  still  over  5500  cases  more  eggs  in 
cold  storage  than  a  year  ago  and  in 
another  week  the  Christmas  demand  will 
be  over  and  with  the  coming  of  the 
new  year  a  marked  increase  In  the  re- 
ceipts of  fresh  eggs  may  be  looked 
for  and  lower  prices  anticipated. 

Dally  quotations — 

1918—  Tu.  Wed.  Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  M.,n 
Extra   75     75     74     70     70  70 

70  70     67      67  «7 

71  76     65  66 


Case  count   76 

Pullets   71 

1917— 

Extra   49 

Case  count  .  ...47 
Pullets   43 


49 
47 
43 


50 
47 


50 
47 
45 


50 
47 
45 


i>« 


51 
;,() 


POULTRY. 

There  was  a  fair  demand  the  past 
week  for  what  coining  in  and  all  young 
stuff  was  higher.  But  few  coming  in. 
Turkeys  and  geese  In  fair  demand  and 
steady.  Hens  also  unchanged  and  sell- 
ing fairly.    Ducks  scarce  and  higher. 

The  following  prices  were  agreed 
upon  last  Friday,  December  13.  and  hold 
good  until  the  coming  Friday:      V  'i 

Broilers,  lft  1'4   lbs  40>- 

Broilers.  l'^thlli  lbs  45c 

Fryers.  2®3  lbs  3.V 

ttousiera  inoii  Dune),  ■  ■  lbs.  uuu  up....3uc 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  Sue 

Hens   2»®,32c 

Tom  turkeys   31<jg,34c 

Ducks   224i2.^c 

Geese  ,  28c 

•  VEGETABLES. 

Fresh  vegetables  are  getting  scarcer 
and  higher  every  week.  Green  peppers 
are  in  good  demand.  Not  many  com- 
ing in.  Tomatoes  are  also  higher  and 
what  few  No.  1  coming  in  are  in  good 
.demand.  Sweet  potatoes  are  dull  and 
weak.  Cabbage  dull  but  unchanged. 
Cauliflower  coming  in  more  freely  and 
lower,  but  demand  fair.  Celery  in  good 
demand  and  higher.  Garlic  scarce  and 
sharply  higher.  Potatoea  coming  id 
more  freely;  market  is  draggy.  Onions 
are  hardly  so  firm;  poor  'stock  is  dun 
and  lower.  Squashes  and  pumpkins 
coming  in  freely  and  market  dull.  Lima 
beans  out  of  season.  Peas  in  light 
supply  anil   the  best  a  little  higher. 

We  quote  from  growers. 

Peas,  per  lb  ,...0ft 13 

Bell  peppers,  per  lb  9ft  lOe 

t 'nile  peppers,  per  it  !*ft  10c 

Potatoes,  northern,  per  cwt  $ 2.00ft  2  25 

do,  Idaho  Russets,  per  cwt.  ..  .$2.00ft  2.15 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   1.75ft 2.25 

Garlic,  per  lb  30c 

Onions — 

Australian  Brown  No.  2  $1 ,35ft  1.40 

Australian  Brown,  per  cwt  $1,054;  1.75 

White  Globe,  per  'cwt   3.25ft 3  50 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  75®  .85 

Celery,  crate    4.00® 4.50 

Tomatoes,  No.  1,  lug  $1.50ftl.0t; 

'  do.  No.  2,  lug  30<n  .40 

Cauliflower,  standard  erne  $1.20ft  i  411 

Hubbard  squash,  per  cwt  .$1  On 

Banana  squash,  per  cwt   1.00 

Pumpkins,  per  cwt...  75 

FRUITS. 

A  firm  market  and  very  good  demand 
was  had  the  past  week  for  apples, 
which  continue  to  make  up  moat  of  the 
offerings  of  deciduous  fruits.  A  few 
Japanese  persimmons  are  Coming  in  and 
the  market  for  Jhem  is  stebdy  and 
firm.     Guava8  are  no  more. 

We  quote  from  growers.     '  ■ 
Apples — 

Kiug  Davids,  4-tier   $2.75@3 00 

Black  Twigs.  4-tier    3.00 

Baldwins,   4-tler     2.50 

Mtu  Feariiiutus.  4-tier   1./5 

White  Peariiiains,  4-tler   2  00 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

4-tier   $1.75®  2  00 

Bcllelienr.  4%-tier    l«Oftl.73 

'    do.  3'^-tler   J  .Soft  2.00 

Belief leur,  4%-tier    1.75®  1.80 

Jonathans.   Northwestern   pack  3.00ft.  125 

Winesap.  loose,  per  lb  5%®6c 

Japanese  persimmons,  per  lb  4®lQb 
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WALNUTS, 
l  ew  walnuts  are  now  to  be  had  from 
flr.st   hands  and   they   from  independent 
growers  and  of  low  grades.    Prices  for 

'  such  steady  and  demand  fair.  Culls 
Hre  also  selling  fairly  and  bringing  14c 
to  1  ie  a  pound  to  growers.     The  asso- 

'  ciation's  deliveries  have  dropped  down 
to  four  or  five  cars  a  week  and  the 
season  will  soon  be  over. 

1018  1917 

Fancv  budded    33c  24c 

Standard  budded-   32c  21c 

I  No.  1  soft  shell   31c  20c 

No.  2  soft  shell   2Sc  18tfc 

BEANS. 

The  market  here  is  still  dull.  Very 
little  buying  the  past  week,  and  that 
local.  No  outside  demand  for  any  kind. 
The  trade  is  holding  back  until  after 
the  opening  of  the  new  year. 

LI  mas.  per  cwt  $10.00 

J,ar«e  white,  per  cwt  $S.00@9.00 

Small  white,  per  cwt   8.00 

Pink,  per  cwt   6.50 

Tepary,  per  cwt  i   4.00 

Klackeyes,   per  cwt   4.50 

HAT, 

The  market  the  past  week  was  dull 


fend  weak.  More  coming  in  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  increased  supply 
buyers  held  back  and  only  took  such 
lots  as  were  needed  to  do  them  from 
daiy  to  day.  We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  An- 
.  geles: 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $24.00®25.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   20.00@28.00 

Alfalfa,  northern,  per  ton   21.00@22.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   22.00to2-t.00 

Straw,  per  ton   /   9.0O@10.00 

OOTTON. 

The  market  the  past  week  was  a 
fairly  good  one,  though  it  was  vcid  of 
excitement.  The  week  opened  lower 
under  the  influence  of  a  bearish  Gov- 
ernment report,  which  was  made  public 
Wednesday  of  last  week.  It  made  the 
crpp  this  year  11,700,000  bales,  against 
11.302,000  bales  last  year.  This  caused 
more  or  less  realizing  by  timid  longs. 
But  at  the  lower  prices  there  was  fair 
buying.  The  current  weelt  opened  with 
a  good  export  demand  caused  by  lower 
ocean  freights  and  fair  home  buying, 
and  prices  ruled  higher  both  In  New 
York  and  New  Orleans.  In  New  York 
December  closed  at  28.80c  and  January 
at  26.84c.  In  New  Orleans  December 
closed  at  29.10c  and  January  at  27.35c. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  December  10,  1918. 
>  Now  that  practically  all  the  navel 
crop  has  been  shipped  from  the  Tu- 
lare district,  the  returns  show  that  the 
prop  has  been  larger  and  prices  lower 
than  had  been  hoped  for.  Instead  of 
about  1200  carloads,  as  per  early  esti- 
mates, shipments  have  run  over  2000 
cars — 2037  up  to  December  10.  Tt  is 
thought  the  fruit  has  averaged  about 
$3  per  box  to  growers.  Attention  is 
now  directed  to  Southern  California, 
which  will  supply  the  bulk  of  the 
navels  for  the  remai%ler  of  the  season. 
The  demand  for  ripe,  well-colored  fruit 
Is    strong,    and   the   general    range  of 


prices  has  been  from  $4.50  to  $5.  A 
few  lots  of  fancy  stock  have  sold  for 
as  high  as  $7  and  some  off  stuff  has 
sold  as  low  as  $2.75.  Owing  to  fa- 
vorable weather  conditions,  a  larger 
orange  crop  is  expected  in  Southern 
California  than  earlier  estimates  fore- 
cast. .  ,•'  • 

Lemons  are  strong  in  all  markets 
and  range  from  $3.5#  to  $4.75  delivered. 
It  is  reported  from  New  York  that  a 
fair-sized  consignment  of  foreign  lem- 
ons is  on  the  way. 

Shipments  to  date  total  about  3000 
boxes  of  oranges  and  about  1000  boxes 
of  lemons. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 

Heavy,  averaging   2750-350  lbs— J14.00@15.00 

Mixed.  225SS275  lbs  >  l.l.OOff;  16.00 

Light.  17.5@225  lbs  10.00@16.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40 
lbs.  anil  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — More  liberal  receipts  at  the 
Eastern  markets  and  lower  prices  there 
caused  Killers  here  to  bid  lower  for  lambs 
the  past  week.  Rut  at  the  lower  prices 
there  was  a  fair  demand  for  both  muttons 
and  Iambs. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.'Los  Angeles — 

Prime  wethers  $9.00@10.00 

Prime  ewes    8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings    9.50toT0.50 

Lambs   I4.0or«  lfi.00 


8sn  Francisco,  December  18.  1918. 
CATTLE — The  cattle  market  shows  indi- 
cations of  weakness,  and  it  looks  as  though 
the  prices  at  which  stockmen  are  holding 
their  cattle  will  have  to  be  lowered',  as 
.packers  claim  they  cannot  get  their  money 
out   of   beef   at    present    holding  prices. 
Cajves  Tire  scarce,  and  held  at  stiffer  prices. 
Urass  'Steers — 
.  No.  ,1,  weighing  1000(5)1200  lbs.  .12%@13c 
do,  weighing  ~3200@1400  lbs. . . .  12<W12V,e 

do,  second  quality  I1@ll%c 

do,   thin  4  9%@10c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.   1   9@9%c 

-do, » second  qua  lit  y  8@8%e 

do,  common  to  thin  0@6V4c 

Hulls  and  stags — 

-  (lood   0(f;  fl'4c 

Fair   5>4<S.fi'-ic 

Thin   ,  4%@5%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   llVsc 

Medium   10</.@10%c 

SHEEP — Sheep  and  lambs  to  meet  pres- 
ent demands  are  coming  "principally  out  of 
feed  lots.  Some  heavy  lambs  are  coming 
on  the  market  and  are  bringing  about  14c 
here  with  the  wool  on. 
Lambs —  , 

Yearling   12<rei2y2c 

,  .Milk  .,..'  14fS)14%c 

Sheep- 
Wethers   llU,@12c 

Ewes   ..'  9@9V5c 

HOGS — While  hogs  are  still  coining  in 
freely,  they  are  readily  absorbed  by  the 
packers,  who  are  now  well  equipped  to 
handle  all  that  may  be  offered. 

'Hard,  grain-fed,  100@150  16o 

do,  do.  1B0@300. ..'  16V2c 

do.  do.  300(3)400  16c 

Los  Alleles.  December  17.  1918. 

CATTLE — There  is  no  quotable  change 
in  this  market  from  a  week  ago.  At  the 
same  time  its  tone  is  weak  in  sympathy 
with  markets  East,  that  just  now  are  bur- 
dened with  heavy  receipts.  Choice  fat 
steers  continue  scarce  and  are  in  demand, 
while  thin  and  medium  are  dull. 

Pel*  cwt.  t.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs  $9.00@12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   8.00@  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers  »  7.00@  7.60 

Canners,  per  cwt   5.501$  6.00 

Calve*,  per  cwt   8.50(S!1C00 

HOGS — finder  moderate  receipts  and  the 
nualitv  of  hogs  coming  in  crood  caused 
killers  to  take  what  hoers  arriving  at  steady 
prices.  Receipts  at  Chicago  and  Kansas 
Cttjy  the  past  week  were  excessive  and  onlv 
the  support  given  ,  the  big- packers  by  the 
government  in  contracts  based  on  previous 
high  prices  has  prevented  a  heavy  decline. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 


PORTLAND   LIVE  STOCK, 
Portland,   December  17,  1918. 

CATTLE — Strong  :  receipts.  68.  Steers, 
prime,  $11.50012.50:  good  to  choice.  $10.00® 
$11.50:  medium  to  eood,  $9.50(}j  10.00 :  fair  to 
medium,  $S.O0C-; 8.50 :  common  to  fair,  $3.50 
©7.50;  cows  and  heifers,  choice.  $7.5008.00; 
medium  to  good,  $6.00@7:00;  fair  to  me- 
dium, $5.OO0(i.OO;  canners,  $3.000.4.00:  bulls. 
$5.000  7.50;  calves.  $9.000  11.00:  stoekers 
and  feeders.  $6.000  9.00. 

HOGS— Higher:  receipts.  1S5:  prime 
mixed.  $10,850.17.15  :  ;  medium  mixed.  $16.50 
016.85;  rough  heavies.  J14.75@16.00 ;  pigs. 
$14,000  15.00;  bulk  of  sales.  $10.850  17.00. 

SHEEP  — Firm:  receipts,  24:  prime 
lambs.  $12.000  13.00:  fair  to  medium.  $9.00 
0.11.00;  warlings.  $10,000)11.50:  wethers, 
$9.00010.00:  ewes.  $6,000^8.00;  rough 
heavies,  $]4.60@14.75. 


Chicago.  December  17.  1918. 
HOGS— Receipts,  50,400;  market  slow, 
generally  steady;  bulk  of  sales.  $17,350 
$17.60;  butchers'.  $17.45017.50:  light,  $16.55 
017.45:  packing.  $16.60017.40:  throwouts. 
$15.50016.60 ;  pigs,  good  to  choice.  $13,750 
$15.00. 

CATTLE— Receipts,  25.000:  good  weight 
steers  and  canner  stock  strong;  other 
classes  opening  slow:  calves.  25c  lower: 
feeders,  steady.  Reef  cattle,  good,  choice 
and  prime,  $15.250  19.75;  common  and  me- 
dium, $9,500  15.25  f  butcher  stock  cows  and 
heifers.  $7.00014.25;  canners  and  cutters. 
S6.06@T.OO;  stoekers  and  feeders,  good, 
choice  and  fancy,  $10.250  13.50 ;  inferior, 
common  and  medium,  $7.250  10.25.  Veal 
calves,  good  and  choice,  $15.500  16.00:  west- 
ern ransre.  beef  steers.  $14.25017.50:  COWS 
and  heifers.  $7.000.12.25. 

SHEEP— Receipts,  17,000;  market,  open- 
ing steadv:  lambs,  choice  and  prime.  $14.75 
0  15.00:  medium  and  good.  $13.50@14  75; 
culls,  $9  500  12.00;  ewes,  choice  and  prime, 
$9.000  9.50;  medium  and  good,  $7. 7509.00 ; 
culls.,  $4.00@0.75. 


— 


United  States  Beet  Sugar  Crop,  1918 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


The  following  interesting  resume 
of  the  beet  sugar  crop  of  the  United 
States  for  1918  is  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1918: 

The  production  of  beet  sugar  in 
the  United  States  from  the  harvest 
of  1918  is  estimated  at  740.100 
short  tons.  This  estimate  is  based 
upon  reports  made  before  the  close 
of  the  season  and  is  subject  to  re- 
vision. The  production  in  1917  was 
765,207  short  tons.  The  area  har- 
vested* in  1918  is  estimated  at  592,- 
100  acres,  or  72,697  acres  less  than 
in  1917.  The  area  planted  was 
689,700  acres  in  191^8  and  806,600 


acres  in  1917.  In  1918  there  was 
14  per  cent  of  the  planted  acreage 
abandoned,  and  in  1917  25  per  cent, 
Which  was  the  highest  on  record. 

The  beets  worked  in  factories  in 
1918  are  estimated  at  5,822.600 
short  tons  and  were  purchased  at 
;*n  average  price  to  growers  of 
$10.02  per  ton,  as  compared  with 
|  $7.39  in  1917. 

The  principal  sugar-producing 
States,  with  their  output  for  1918, 
are:  Colorado,  182,700  short  tons; 
Utah,  118.000;  Michigan.  117,600; 
California,  109.300;  Ohio,  43.100; 
Wisconsin,  14,300;  and  all  other 
States  111,000  short  tons.  Details 


Our  Christmas  Wishes 

If  all  the  Christmas  wishes  of  the  publisher  and  editors  of  the 
Rural  Press  to  you,  dear  readers,  were  printed  in  this  issue-.it  would 
be  as  big  as  all  outdoors.  . 

So  we  can  merely  take  the  space  to  send  you  a  lighted  fagot  from 
our  heart's  fire  to  increase  your  own,  and  to  express  our  deepest  wish, 
which  is  that  the  evergreen  of  Rural-  Press  service  may  never  lose 
its  charm  for  you,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  become  more  fascinating 
and  helpful  every  day. 

When  the  Christmas  bells 

Ring  out  their  message  true, 
Remember  that  in  our  hearts 

There's  a  loving  wish  for  you. 


WEEKLY    BETTER  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 

Week               San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending                1917     1918  1917  1918 

Jan.         2            34.50  50.40  35.25  50.16 

9  39.41  51.08  36.90  50.00 

16             35.83  52.33  37.00  50.50 

23  36.91  52.50  35.00  52.00 

30  38.48  53.00  38.87  51.83 

Feb.         6  40.00  50.80  41.19  49.66 

13            39.70  52.00  39.00  48.00 

20            36.00  51.41  37.00  48.00 

27  37.00  51,30  36.00  49.33 

March      6  35.50  50.66  34.50  50.00 

13            33.50  51.16  33.00  49.50 

20            33.25  47.83  33.00  47.00 

27  36.00  46.30  33.00  43.30 

April       3  37.91  43.16  36.33  42.16 

"         10            39.33  39.25  37.00  39.50 

"         17  39.58  39.00  38.00  36.83 

24  35.56  40.50  36.50  38.16 

May         1  33.08  40.83  33.00  39.00 

8  34.05  40.66  33.20  39.00 

"         15  35.50  40.46  34.16  39.00 

"         22            36.30  44.33  35.16  41.00 

29  36.60  42.30  37.33  39.00 

June        5  36.30  43.90  37.66  41.58 

12            36.50  44.92  3S.00  40.58 

19  36.00  46.50  37  50  41.75 

26  35.06  47.42  37.00  43.00 

July         3            35.06  48.08  37.00  46.00 

"         10  36.41  48.90  37.16  47.50 

"         17  47.83  50.83  38.66  48.66 

,   "         24  40.25  52.66  42.58  45.16 

31  42.82  52.16  44.00  51.00 

August  '7  43.00  52.16  43.00  50.83 

"          14  41.06  51.66  42.00  49.00 

'  "         21.:.... 41 .50  52.25  42.00  49.58 

28            41.91  53.00  42.00  50.00 

Sept.        4  42.10  53.00  41.33  50.00 

11  42.00  54.90  41.00  50.33 

IS  45.00  57.S0  43.00  51.67 

25  15.00  61.33  45.50  56.17 

October   2            44.90  64.75  45.91  58.00 

9             44.00  64.50  46.33  59,33 

16. ....  .'46.25  62.50  47.00  60.00 

"          23  45.41  61.75  40.50  60.00 

30             43.50  60.50  44.S3  59.50 

Nov.        6  41.41  59.60  42.00  5S.R.3 

"         13  40.83  rflO.OO  41  33  57.00 

"    '      20  40.S.3  61.00  42.22  57.25 

27  40.83  61.60  41.33  58.75 

Dec.         4  41.70  62.60  42.00  60.00 

11  44.50  63.00  .4  1.60  60.16 

IS  46.00  63.50  -16.00  61.01 


concerning  this  report  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Monthly  Crop  Report 
for  December,  1918. 

The  acreage  harvested  in  these 
States  was:  Colorado.  126,500; 
Michigan.  108,200;  California,  102,- 
400;  Utah,  83,600;  Ohio,  33.300; 
Idaho.  32,600;  Wisconsin,  12,600; 
and  all  other  States,  92.900  acres. 

The  beets  worked  in  these  States 
were:  Colorado.  1,412,200  short 
tons;  Utah,  1.012,900;  Michigan, 
873.700;  California.  843,700;  Idaho, 
336.600;  Ohio.  328.900;  Wisconsin, 
110, 400;, and  all  other  States,  904.- 
200  short  tons. 


STANISLAUS  CROP  ACREAGE  IN- 
CREASED. 

Stanislaus  county's  acreage  of 
leading  field  crops  for  the  harvest  of 
1919,  as  estimated  for  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  Stanislaus  County 
Board  of  Trade,  are  about  as  fol- 
lows, compared  with  figures  for 
crops  harvested  in  1917: 

Acreage  Acreage 

Crop —  1917    •    ,  1919 

Gyp  corn   12,000  12,600 

Oats    20,813  21,853 

Barley    90,000  94,500 

Rye    2,000  2,100 


WEEKLY   EGO  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

Week              San  Francisco  Los  Aneeles 

Ending                1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan.         2            38.10  52.80  37.00  48.16 

9  37.91  60.91  38.16  50.66 

16  41.83  65.66  40.83  55.00 

"         23            32.50  65.66  33.12  58.00 

30            32.08  61.25  33.02  54.00 

Feb.         6            34.99  58.50  34.70  51.66 

13            33.30  44.40  31.66  44.83 

20            33.01  44.75  30.75  40.83 

27  29.00  42.40  27.66  39.58 

March      6            24.75  36.83  24.91  35.00 

"         13            25.96  37.91  26.08  38.00 

20            25.66  40.66  25.91  39.63 

"         27            27.16  39.50  28.00  40.00 

April       3            28.58  38.91  29.25  38.33 

10           29.66  37.58  30.41  36.33 

"         17  32.33  39.16  32.08  36.83 

24            32.91  40.50  32.83  39.66 

May        1  32.00  41.66  31.83  39.33 

8            33.75  40.08  32.00  37.00 

15            34.20  39.16  32.50  38.83 

22            33.40  40.50  34.00  39.00 

"         29            33.80  38.66  33.50  37.41 

June        5            33.20  40.80  34.66  38.83 

12  31.16  41.00  33.00  33.75 

19            31.41  43.33  33.10  33.00 

26            30.16  44.32  32.16  39.08 

July         3            31.90  44.91  34.25  41.75 

10            33.50  48.30  36.00  45.00 

"         17  33.66  47.66  34.41  45.50 

24  35.25  47.91  36.91  45.16 

!'         31  38.00  48.83  40.16  46.56 

August     7  42.58  49.50  37.08  46.58 

14  4L41  52.08  42.25  48.00 

21.... ..43.33  56.33  42.25  50.17 

"         28  53.50  59.20  43.50  53.00 

Sept.        4  43.80  62  40  43.58  56.33 

11  45.08  63.70  44.91  58.67 

18  47.83  61.30  47.83  59.00 

25  47.58  60.17  49.50  55.67 

October    2            47.00  65.42  50.83  59.75 

9            47.10  65.08  51.50  60.00 

16  52.59  71.30  54.50  62.66 

23  54.S3  78.88  •  56.16  70.33 

"         30  56.16  86.41  58.00  79.33 

Nov.         6            57.41  87.90  57.80  78.00 

"          13  56.25  86.00  55.16  7«00 

20  56.25  77.25  54.36  72.00 

27  56.52  79.80  55.16  72.33 

Dec.          4             52.70  82.00  52.16  73.83 

11......  50  00  S2.0S  49.66  74.33 

18            53.50  79.65  52.50  72.33 

Rice                             9'00  1,320 

Sweet  potatoes.  .     1.300  1,300 

Beans  17,000  30,000 

Wheat                       5,000  45,000 


Total 


..149,013  208,673 


Protect  Your 
Property 

The    "MODEL"  Fire 

! Extinguisher  puts  out  fire 
instantly.  An  investment 
of  $1.50  may  save  you 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Pos- 
itively guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  money  re- 
funded. Endorsed  by  the 
Traffic  Officers'  Associa- 
tion of  America. 
PRICE  $1.50 
Agents  can  make  big 
money.  Agents'  sample, 
$1.00.  Money  refunded  on 
first  order. 

STANDARD  MFG.  CO. 

1034-36  Mission  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,        -  CAL. 


Federal  Farm  Loans 


Long  Term 


Low  Rate 


All  loan?  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  bor- 
rower repays  tbe  principal  gradually  with  each  interest 
payment. 

Over  three  thousand  satisfied  l>orrowers  in  this  district. 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

For  information  apply  to  the  nearest  National  Farin  Loan 
Ascociation  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Calco  Metal  Grain  Bins  map 
be  erected  quickly  ^Uh  unskilled 
labor.  A  hammer  and  a  monkey 
wrench  are  all  the  tools  needed. 
These  fire-proof  bins  come  in  gal- 
vanized sheets,  punched  and 
shaped  to  fit.  Galvanized  stove 
bolts  hold  them  in  place.  The)) 
are  durable,  rust-resisting,  eco- 
nomic bins  for  grain  handling. 
Capacities  from  600  to  5400 
bushels. 


Save  Grain 


Handling  grain  in  sacks  causes  waste — large  waste.  Experts  find  that  10% 
of  all  California  grown  grain  is  wasted  through  sack  handling.  One-tenth  of 
each  year's  crop  eliminated.  One-tenth  of  the  grower's  profit — gone.  One- 
tenth  of  the  California  crop  of  grain  never  reaches  its  market.  Absolute 
waste.    How?    A  little  here  and  a  little  there. 


Save  Grain  from  Rain 

Sacked  grain  in  the  fields  becomes  filtrated  with 
dust — rain  comes,  ,the  bottom  of  the  sacks  are 
spoiled — the  grain  often  sprouts  before  it  is  shipped. 
How  much  grain  did  early  rains  cost  you  last  year? 

Save  Grain  from  Vermin 

Rats,  mice,  gophers, — little  ways  that  destroy  a 
great  quantity  of  California's  sun-drenched,  golden 
crops.  The  holes  rats  and  gophers  gnawed  in  your 
sacks  last  year — how  much  did  it  cost  you? 

Save  Grain  from  Leaking  Sacks 

Leaking  sacks!  They  are  ripped  when  thrown 
down,  a  snag,  a  nail,  careless  help — and  the  weak 
place  gives  way.  How  much  did  you  lose  this  way 
last  year? 


Save  on  Labor 

How  about  your  labor  problem?  How  many  sack 
sewers,  buckers  and  jiggers  did  you  hire?  You 
threshed  and  left  the  sacked  grain  in  the  field.  You 
were  trying  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  help. 

Handle  Grain  in  Bulk 

Suppose  you  could  harvest  your  grain  without  sacks, 
sewers,  and  jiggers.  Suppose  you  could  thresh  your 
grain  directly  into  a  dump  wagon — in  bulk — and 
put  it  into  a  fire-proof  metal  bin  on  your  own  farm? 
Y«u  could  let  your  extra  help  go  and  save  those 
wages. 

Save  Sack  Costs 

You  would  save  the  entire  cost  of  sacks.  You 
would  cheat  the  rats  and  gophers,  the  birds,  the  rain, 
fire  and  thieves.    You  would  save — not  waste. 


Write  for  this  Booklet 

The  Calco  Metal  Grain  Din  is  for  the  grain  grower  who  watches  the  corners.  It  is 
rat-,  mice-,  gopher-,  fire-,  weather-,  thief-  and  waste-proof.  Write  for  the  booklet, 
"Calco  Grain  Bins."  It  tells  of  the  costs  of  handling  grain  bjj  sacks  and  the  saving 
in  bulk  handling.  Just  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  edge  of  this  page  and 
mail  it.    It  does  not  obligate  you  a  particle.    Do  it  NOW. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


417  Leroy  Street,  Los  ANGELES 


406  Parker  Street,  BERKELEY 


Calco  Metal  G*< 
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California  Farm  Products  Biggest  in  History 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges 


IELD  CROPS  have  been  produced  in  California  during  1918 
on  the  greatest  acreage  ever  planted,  and  while  the  yield 
per  acre  was  not  in  all  cases  up  to  normal,  the  value  of  the 
crops  will,  we  believe,  prove  to  be  the  greatest  ever  raised 
in  the  State,  when  they  shall  have  been  sold.  Markets  on 
some  of  the  main  products  have  been  slow  to  open  up  due  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Government  Food  Administration  regulations,  especially  since 
the  armistice  was  signed. 
But  the  world  shortage 

CALIFORNIA  FARM  PRODUCTS,  1918 


ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  PRODUCTS. 

Deciduous  Fruits    $39,639,500 

Citrus  Fruits    52,133,500 

Dried  Fruits  (including  Prunes,  Raisins,  Figs).  .  .  .  35,621,000 

Berries    6,847,500 

Olive  Products   2,900,000 

Nuts    11,040,000 

Table  and  Wine  Grapes   25,046,000 


of  food  gives  every  prom- 
ise of  market  improve- 
ment when  market  men 
know  where  they  stand. 
The  dry  winter  of  1917- 
18  following  one  of  less 
than  normal  rainfall, 
was  the  cause  of  consid- 
erable reduction  in  yield, 
on  both  dry-farmed  and 
irrigated  lands.  Costs  of 
production  jumped  twenty 
to  several  hundred  per 
cent  and  growers  have 
been  injured  by  lack  of 
markets  at  correspond- 
ing prices. 

Hay. 

Hay  has  continued  the 
chief  field  crop  of  Cali- 
fornia in  acreage,  yield, 
and  farm  value,  though 
the  acreage  of  alfalfa 
was  considerably  reduced 
last  spring  in  favor  of 
other  field  crops.  In 
spite  of  the  dry  season, 
which  normally  throws 
much  grain  into  hay,  the 
crop  of  grain  hay  was 
much  smaller  than  last 
year.  Price  levels  of  last 
winter  and  spring  are 
not  maintained,  but  the 
average  farm  price  of 
hay  of  all  sorts  has  been 
higher  than  in  1917,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  present  crop  will 
have  moved  at  paying 
prices  before  next  crop 
comes.  The  selling  mar- 
ket for  alfalfa  hay  seems 
to  have  better  prospects 
than  that  for  other  kinds. 
A  reason  for  the  rela- 
tively low  prices  of  al- 
falfa recently  is  the  rain- 
damaged  stuff  that  has 
been  dumped  onto  the 
market. 

Beans. 

Beans  stood  second  to 
hay  in  1918  in  estimated 
farm  value;  and  the 
acreage    and  production 

were  the  greatest  in  our  history.  Serious  losses  in  yield  and  extra  cost 
of  production  were  caused  by  the  early  fall  rains.  Considerable  sales 
have  been  made  at  prices  about  20  per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago,  but 
most  growers  are  holding  for  what  looks  to  be  a  better  market  in  the 
near  future,  when  trading  opens  free  from  restrictions,  provided  the 
large  Asiatic  crop  does  not  prove  a  greater  influence  than  now  seems 
probable. 


FARM  PRODUCTS. 

Barley    $37,568,800 

Beans    44,297,000 

Corn   4,788,000 

Cotton   ;   14,500,000 

Hay    84,400,000 

Hops  (estimated)    1,000,000 

Oats    7,010,000 

Potatoes    15,066,000 

Rice   13,056,000 

Rye  (estimated)    400,000 

Sugar  beets    8,453,874 

Wheat    16,622,100 

Vegetables  (canned  and  fresh)    40,500,000 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Butter,  60,348,595  pounds   :.  $27,199,112 

Cheese,  9,795,974  pounds   2,290,298 

Condensed  and  Powdered  Milk,  Casein,  Milk  Sugar  6,938,646 

Market  Milk  and  Cream   15,500,000 

Calves  produced  on  dairies   1,500,000 

Skim  Milk  and  Butter  Milk   1,000,000 


$173,227,000 


287,663,774 


POULTRY  PRODUCTS. 

Eggs    $36,480,000 

Poultry    12,600,000 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Honey    $2,400,000 

Nursery  and  Florist  Products   4,500,000 

LIVESTOCK. 

Horses    $11,466,000 

Mules    1,897,500 

Milch  Cows    21,641,250 

Other  Cattle    25,064,235 

Sheep    37,642,560 

Hogs    15,340,500 


Grand  total   $684,348,875 

Farm  population  of  California  (U.  S.  Census),  440,985. 


Barley. 

The  greatest  acreage  of  barley  ever  planted  in  the  State  did  not  yield 
the  greatest  crop,  because  of  the  dry  season,  and  its  plumpness  is  not 
up  to  normal.  The  abnormal  prices  which  led  to  such  a  large  acreage 
were  due  to  abnormal  conditions  which  did  not  continue,  and  barley  is  a 
drug  on  the  market  at  what  growers  consider  is  the  cost  of  production 
without  any  profit.  Since  several  of  the  leading  barley  producing  coun- 
tries of  the  world  prob- 
ably did  -not  produce 
much  last  season,  there 
is  hope  for  the  market- 
ing of  the  present  crop. 
The  outlook  for  the  crop 
of  1919  is  not  clear,  but 
Europe  may  call  for  all 
we  will  grow  beyond 
local  feeding  require- 
ments. The  East  is  likely 
to  retire  from  her  plunge 
into  barley  and  this  will 
improve  the  chances  for 
the  California  product. 
Potatoes. 
In  tonnage  produced, 
potatoes  stand  next  below 
hay  and  barley.  Discour- 
aging conditions  last 
spring  caused  decreased 
planting,  and  unfavorable 
summer  weather  reduced 
the  crop  prospects.  De- 
spite this  and  a  decreased 
production  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  late 
market  has  been  draggy 
and.  prices  to  growers  not 
far,  if  any,  above  cost  of 
production.  A  large  acre- 
age of  summer  potatoes 
yielded  light  but  sold 
well.  Many  of  the  older 
fields  where  quality  is  not 
the  best  anyway  will  be 
devoted  to  other  crops 
next  year.  Considerable 
acreage  in  the  Delta  is 
being  reclaimed  to  raise 
potatoes  next  year.  Our 
potato  shipments  out  of 
the  State  are  increasing, 
but  are  still  far  less  than 
our  imports. 

Wheat. 
It  is  a  trifle  amusing 
and  highly  satisfactory 
this  season  to  see  the 
grand  rush  to  plant 
wheat.  Last  season's 
planting  was  the  largest 
in  recent  times,  but  high 
barley  prices  intoxicated 
many  farmers  and  in 
their  intoxication  they 
could  not  see  how  wheat 
at  Government  prices 
could  repay  the  costs  of  production.  They  said  that  their  land  would  not 
grow  wheat  with  any  safety.  This  was  before  the  dry  season  was  as- 
sured. Now,  wheat  is  replacing  barley  on  much  of  the  acreage  that 
would  have  been  planted  to  the  former  last  fall.  Some  people  claim  they 
were  urged  by  the  Government  last  fall  to  grow  barley,  but  as  we  remem- 
ber, the  Government  was  pleading  for  more  wheat.  At  any  rate,  the 
(Continued  on  page  719.) 


54,426,056 


49,080,000 


6,900,000 


113,052,045 
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EDITORIALS 

WHAT  CROP-DRIVES  FOR  1919? 

WE  ARE  giving  much  space  this  week  to  crop 
reviews  by  our  staff  writers,  who  are 
making  it  their  lives'  work  to  know  broadly 
and  accurately  the  special  lines  of  production 
which  we  entrust  to  them.  They  are  all  men  of 
adequate  experience  and  wide  observation  in  Cali- 
fornia agricultural  affairs  and  of  long  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  California  producers  and 
handlers  of  crops,  whose  good  will  and  confidence 
they  enjoy.  Each  of  them  uses  these  resources  in 
the  effort  to  set  forth  significant  facts  as  to  the 
present  conditions  and  relations  of  the  producing 
lines  which  he  endeavors  to  describe  and  trace 
out.  It  is  up  to  the  discernment  and  judgment 
of  the  reader  to  select  from  their  statements  which 
facts  and  tendencies  are  significant  under  his  own 
resources  and  conditions  and  therefore  may  become 
a  guide  in  his  undertakings.  The  writers  do  not 
undertake  to  function  as  prophets,  but  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  indicate  what  appeals  to  them  as 
reasonable  expectations  on  the  basis  of  facts  which 
they  have  discerned.  The  reader  must  determine 
for  himself  what  ground  he  has  for  cherishing 
particular  expectations  with  his  own  outfit  of  nat- 
ural and  economic  conditions,  capacity  and  energy. 
This  is  a  proper  man's  job  In  farming:  he  must 
hold  his  own  lines  or  steering-gear  and  must  make 
his  own  crop-drive  for  1919.  All  producers  should 
do  their  best  to  roll  up  a  grand  surplus  of  staple 
and  transportable  foods  in  the  coming  year,  for 
the  outlook  is  apparently  clear  that  the  world  will 
need  them  and  will  pay  well  for  them;  but  what 
individual  producers  shall  undertake  each  must 
tie.  ide  for  himself  through  the  best  judgment  he 
can  form,  according  to  his  own  measure  of  his 
conditions  and  abilities  to  put  up  and  come 
through.  Our  statements  and  our  carefully  com- 
piled tables  of  statistics  cover  great  facts  of  pro- 
duction which  are  significant  in  forming  individual 
judgments,  but  we  write  no  programs  and  boom 
no  "good  things."  We  have  gone  far  enough  in 
"reconstruction"  to  avoid  the  errors  of  the  imme- 
diate past.  jj  jt 

A  YEAR  OF  GREAT  ATTAINMENT. 

WE  HAVE  classified  the  attainments  and  pres- 
ent conditions  of  California  production  in 
three  main  categories:  General  Agricul- 
ture. Animal  Industries  and  Fruit  Production.  The 
first  is  fundamental,  the  second  indispensable,  the 
third  intensive — the  concentration  of  California's 
distinctive  natural  adaptations  into  products  of 
highest  popular  estimation.  -  These  categories  do 
not  specify  all  the  farming  products  of  California, 
but  nearly  all  others  which  are  of  commercial 
account  will  attach  themselves  more  or  less  closely 
to  one  or  the  other  of  these  and  add  to  the  impor- 
tance of  it  in  the  reader's  mind.  California  has  a 
range  of  products  which  surpasses  that  of  any 
other  State  and  this  fact  must  be  assurance  that 
measurements  upon  the  three-fold  basis  indicated 
are  really  expansible  without  exaggeration.  It  is 
a  safe  estimate  that  the  open-air  industries,  Includ- 
ing forestry  and  mining  and  apart  from  what  are 
recognized  as  factory-production,  made  an  output 
of  a  billion  dollars'  value  in  1918.    It  is  true  that 


this  sum  seems  quite  moderate  and  comprehensible 
since  we  have  so  much  experience  in  figuring  war 
costs  and  liberty  loans,  but  it  would  amount,  for 
this  branch  of  industry  alone,  to  an  output  of 
about  $330  per  capita — and  when  one  remembers 
that  it  is  that  much  for  every  Californian  from 
grandpa  to  baby  Ann,  and  a  million  city  people 
also,  it  is  surely  heading  somewhat  high.  City 
industries  also  saw  great  expansion  during  1918 
and  achieved  results  are  so  gratifying  that  they 
are  setting  grave  metropolitan  bankers  to  jesting 
about  the  future  like  the  grave-diggers  in  Ham- 
let:   But  that  is  out  of  our  line. 

•t  < 
GREAT  TIMES  COMING. 

EVERYBODY  is  anticipating  great  development 
for  all  California  things,  now  that  the  war 
shackles  have  been  stricken  off.  The  rail- 
ways will  return  to  their  old  business  of  inviting 
instead  of  avoiding  travel.  Uncle  Sam  is  evidently 
minded  to  show  the  people  that  he  really  has 
unique  talents  as  a  promoter  as  well  as  a  demoter 
and  will  make  railway  train  lists  and  menu  cards 
to  suit  the  most  fastidious  tastes.  Even  ex-rail- 
way manager  McAdoo  himself,  after  having  made 
a  war-time  economy  record  by  scraping  a  million 
tons  of  waste  oil  from  car  wheels,  has  set  a  bril- 
liant example  of  loosening  up  by  selecting  a  winter 
residence  among  the  sanctified  millionaires  of 
Santa  Barbara.  And  tourist  promoters  say  every- 
one is  doing  it  and  that  it  is  much  easier  to  inter- 
est the  weary,  war-profit  money  kings  in  winter- 
ing alongside  the  westward  course  of  empire  than 
to  waylay  them  to  the  gulf  resorts,  where  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  to  count  the  blinks  of  an 
alligator.  The  1919  crop  of  tourists,  investors 
and  settlers  promises  to  be  immense.  By  doing 
her  duty  during  the  war,  by  sending  men  and 
building  ships  and  furnishing  food  with  record- 
breaking  speed,  volume  and  variety,  California  has 
earned  most  desirable  publicity.  We  are  receiv- 
ing more  "inquiry  letters  than  ever  before  from 
abroad  and  from  all  parts  of  this  country,  asking 
whether  the  things  they  hear  are  true  and  produc- 
tion of  the  things  they  see  is  open  to  newcomers — 
and  no  doubt  this  is  the  common  experience  of 
Californians.  California,  men  and  women  and 
California  productions  have  received  the  world's 
admiration  during  the  war  as  never  before,  and 
the  State  will  immediately  begin  harvesting  the 
crop  from  such  an  honorable  sowing! 

j* 

COMELY  CALIFORNIA ! 

REV.  J.  P.  McQUAIDE  of  San  Francisco,  who 
is  now  a  captain  and  wears  the  blue  chevron 
for  service  in  France,  tells  a  reporter  that 
while  he  was  waiting  in  General  Pershing's  ante- 
room at  Chaumont  he  was  delighted  to  see  upon 
the  wall  this'placard : 

Out  here  in  California,  where  the  orange  turns  to 
-gold. 

And  nature  has  forgotten  the  art  of  growing  cold. 
There's  not  a  day  in  all  the  year  that  flowers  do 
not  grow ; 

There's  not  an  hour  that  rivers  do  not  unfettered 
flow; 

There's  not  a  single  moment   that  songsters  do 
not  sing. 

And  there's  a  constant  conflict  between  summer 

and  the  spring. 
Oh.  just  the  joy  of  it  were  worth  one's  life  to  give, 
Out  here  in  California,  where  it's  just  a  joy  to  live. 

We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  poetry,  but  we  agree 
with  Captain  McQuaide  that  fact  and  sentiment 
are  all  right.  And  he  imagines  that  General  Per- 
shing pasted  the  card  himself.  With  this  also 
we  agree,  for  General  Pershing  was  a  Californian 
before  he  became  a  world  hero,  and  being  a 
Californian  is  a  thing  one  never  forgets  to  be 
thankful  for! 

,*t     t  * 
CLOSE  'OF  THE  VOLUME. 

THE  general  review  effort  to  which  we  give 
special  attention  in  this  issue  has  required 
some  slight  changes  in  the  arrangement  of 
other  more  conventional  matter  which  we  hope  the 
reader  will  find  to  his  advantage.  One  thing  is, 
however,  thoroughly  regular  in  this  issue  as  the 
last  of  its  volume  and  that  is  the  index  which 
occupies  the  last  page.  It  has  been  prepared  with 
unusual  care  and  is  the  key  to  the  contents  of  all 
issues  for  the  half  year.  The  volume  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  of  the  long  series  of  which  it  is  the 
ninety-sixth.  It  has  had  more  work  expended 
upon  it  and  it  has  gathered  tokens  of  appreciation 
and  support   beyond  any  hitherto  enjoyed.  We 


have  two  earnest  hopes  to  express  in  connection 
with  this  fact:  first  that  we  have  rendered  service 
commensurate  with  favors  received:  second,  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  better  with  the  next  volume. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


Starting  Fig  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Should  yearling  fig  tree  cut- 
tings be  cut  back  when  planted?  If  so,  to  what 
length?  How  should'  yearling  rooted  fig  trees  bO 
treated  when  planted  in  orchard? — C.  A.,  Guinda. 

What  are  called  "tip  cuttings,"  or  those  which 
have  a  bud  at  the  top  end,  are  preferred  to  those 
made  by  cross-cutting  and  leaving  exposed  pith 
at  the  top.  Tip  cuttings  can  be  made  from  the 
ends  of  long  shoots  if  the  wood  is  well  matured, 
round  and  smooth,  not  angular  and  wrinkled. 
Short  lateral  shoots  ending  in  a  tip-bud  are  prefer- 
able  and  they  are  usually  made  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  length  and  planted  about  two-thirds  of 
their  lengths  below  ground.  If  enough  tip  cut- 
tings are  hard  to  get,  lower  cuts  can  be  used — 
carefully  sealing  the  tops  with  asphaltum  grafting 
wax.  •  In  cuttings  of  figs  always  cut  through  the 
joint  where  the  wood  is  hardest.  We  would  plant 
out  yearlings  about  as  they  come  from  the  nur- 
sery, not  cutting  back  as  with  other  trees,  but 
removing  shoots  which  start  too  low  and  forming 
the  head  about  24  to  30  inches  from  the  ground. 
Very  large  yearlings  can  be  cut  back  to  about 
this  height — waxing  the  cut  ends  carefully. 


Pollination  of  Bartletts. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  advise  me  through  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  if  it  is  necessary  in  a  Bartlett 
pear  orchard  to  plant  also  some  other  kind  of  a 

pear? — H.  K.,  St.  Helena. 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  California 
pear  growers  for  several  decades  during  which 
they  have  successfully  grown  Bartletts  in  solid 
blocks,  it  must  be  answered  that  the  introduction 
of  other  varieties  to  pollinate  the  Bartlett  is  not 
necessary.  The  question  of  whether  somewhat 
greater  crops  can  be  had  by  cross-pollination  is 
not  definitely  settled.  Though  some  are  planting 
with  such  expectation,  others  report  that  they 
cannot  see  any  better  bearing  from  Bartletts  which 
stand  near  other  varieties  than  from  those  which 
do  not.  We  are  always  glad  to  receive  results  of 
observation  on  this  point. 

Seed  from  Hold-Over  Carrots. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  let  me  know  if 
carrot  seed  saved  from  carrots  left  over  from  the 
vear  before  and  not  transplanted  make  good  seed. 
— A.  A.,  Hollister. 

If  you  mean  whether  seed  you  have  secured  that 
way  will  grow,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will. 
If  you  mean  to  ask  whether  that  is  the  way  to 
grow  good  carrot  seed,  we  answer  that  It  is  not, 
because  it  gives  no  chance  to  select  the  best  type 
of  roots  for  mothers  and  it  does  not  allow  you 
to  get  the  land  in  good  shape  for  the  best  per- 
formance of  the  roots  you  select  to  plant.  In  the 
course  of  time  you  would  get  back  to  the  wTld 
type  by  sowing  and  growing  that  way. 


A  Book  on  Lawn-Making. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  cite  me  to  a  text  book 
on  lawn-making  in  California  or  to  any  publica- 
tion giving  fullest  details? — R.  V.,  Sacramento. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  monograph  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  fullest  details  thereof,  according  to 
California  practice,  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
are  presented  in  "California  Garden  Flowers," 
published  by  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

California  Weather  Record 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Wenther  Burean  at  San  Francisco 

for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  December  24,  11)18: 


Rainfall  Data  Temperature 

,  *  >  Data 

Stations —            Past  Seasonal  Normal  i  — 

Week  To  Date  To  Date  Max'm  Min'm 

Eureka   1.00  11.60  15.13  66  34 

Hed  Bluff  38  14.45  0.03  02  34 

S:i»rnnieiito   22  7.39  6.32  54  32 

San  Francisco  28  11.02  7.25  58  i 

Sun  Jose   26  9.01  5.46  68  30 

Fresno   Oil  3,8*  3.00  64  32 

San    Luis   Ol.ispc...   .22  7.37  5.00  62  :.l 

Los  Angeles   02  3.98  4.39  68  46 

Sun  Diego   62  4.14  2.64  64  42 
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Two  Hundred  Millions  in  Calif.  Fruit  Products! 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox 


g  %  AKEN  AS  A  WHOLE,  the  year  1918, 

T which   started    full    of   promise,  has 
been  a  profitable  one  for  the  grow- 
ers.    Some  of  the  fruits  have  given 
■■■■■g*     exceptional    results.      Others   with  a 
ffljEjftftSSfl     light  setting  have  been  satisfactory. 
Bs^ilSEt     Where    unusual    weather  conditions 
were  responsible  for  a  grievous  loss  to 
prune,  raisin  and  fig  growers,  they  were  met  with 
fortitude  and  a  steady  front.    After  two  very  dry 
years  many  trees  and  vines  were  in  a  very  weak- 
ened condition  and  were  at  their  lowest  ebb  when 
the  fruit  was  ripening.     As  this  report  goes  to 
press,  orchard  trees  everywhere  are  in  better  con- 
dition than  they  have  been  for  a  long  time  and 
are  in  the  fullness  of  vigor.    The  outlook  therefor 
for  1919  is  distinctly  buoyant. 

Cherries. 

Cherries  were  an  improvement  over  last  year 
with  an  estimate  of  72  per  cent  of  a  crop  for  the 
State  as  compared  with  about  25  per  cent  last 
year.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  September  rains  cherry- 
trees  all  over  the  State  showed  more  or  less  dis- 
tress after  two  dry  years  and  a  very  low  water- 
table.  Not  nearly  so  many  cherries  were  face- 
packed  as  usual  because  of  the  expense,  and  some 
were  shipped  in  lugs.  On  local  markets  good 
blacks  went  as  high  as  15  cents.  The  ready  move- 
ment of  cherries  throughout  the  season  was  some- 
what fluctuating  owing  to  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  getting  car  service  with  the  usual  prompt- 
ness. 

Apricots. 

The  crop  was  a  bit  shy  on  apricots  this  year 
through  the  State  with  74  per  cent  of  a  crop  on 
an  increased  bearing  acreage  of  1,250  acres  in 
excess  of  last  year's  returns.  The  demand  for 
apricots  was  fair,  the  packed  fruit  ruling  around 
$1.25  a  crate  and  going  as  high  as  $2.00.  The 
embargo  on  dried  fruits  put  a  crimp  in  the  market 
so  far  as  moving  stock  was  concerned,  though  the 
Prune  and  Apricot  Association  cleaned  up  the 
entire  hold-over  at  prices  very  little  below  the 
previous  year's  average  as  we  have  recently  ex- 
plained. The  average  ruling  price  for  the  year 
was  about  14%  cents  on  dried  stock.  Apricot 
pits  sold  at  about  $40,00  a  ton.  Improving  condi- 
tions should  lead  to  increased  plantings  where  the 
apricot  is  known  to  thrive  and  where  it  has  been 
tried  out.  Apricot  trees  throughout  the  state  are 
in  excellent  condition  now. 

Peaches. 

In  many  sections  the  crop  ran  light  but  the 
crop  for  the  State  totals  up  73  per  cent  of  a 
seven-year  average.  Prices  of  fresh  fruit  through- 
out the  year  were  satisfactory.  Perhaps  $37.50 
a  ton  on  all  varieties  will  not  be  far  out.  Tuscans 
were  selling  as  high  as  $62.00  at  the  ranch  and 
4  cents  and  better  on  the  market.  The  peach 
growers  by  co-operation  have  placed  the  industry 
on  a  pretty  solid  foundation  again,  which  is  re- 
flected by  the  confidence  with  which  men  are 
going  ahead  and  planting  out  new  acreage.  Many 
other  old  peach  orchards  are  being  kept  going 
because  of  the  goodly  prices  obtained.  The  dried 
stock  ranging  around  eleven  cents  was  almost  all 
saved  before  the  rain. 

Berries. 

,.  Strawberries,  blacks  and  logans  yielded  pretty 
close  to  a  95  per  cent  crop  this  year  and  the 
demand  and  prices  kept  up  throughout  the  season. 
At  the  height  of  the  season  strawberries  sold  at 
$7.00  to  $9.00  per  chest;  blackberries  at  $6.00 
to  $7.00;  raspberries  at  $9.00  to  $11.00  and 
loganberries  at  $8.00  to  $10.00.  There  was  prac- 
tically no  loss  of  fruit  from  rain,  heat  or  any  other 
weather  condition.  Tn  the  Sebastopol  section 
(where  80  per  cent  of  the  berry  business  of  Sono- 
ma county  is  handled),  canning  stock  averaged 
$100.00  a  ton  to  the  grower  and  shipping  stock 
from  $200.00  to  $230,000  a  ton.  Lawtons  averaged 
20  per  cent  higher  than  last  year;  Mammoths 
40  per  cent,  while  logans  beat  them  all. 

Pears. 

Pears  are  credited  with  82  per  cent  of  an  aver- 
age crop.  The  stock  brought  to  the  grower  an 
average  of  $70.00  a  ton. 

The  area  in  bearing  pears  now  shows  an  in- 
crease over  last  year  of  7,500  acres.  Ten  to  11 
cents  was  obtained  on  dried  pears  similar  to  stock 
selling  at  7  to  8  cents  last  year.  Lake  county 
pears  went  to  15  cents.  The  State  Pear  Growers' 
Association  has  lent  stability  and  confidence  to 
its  members. 

Pear  trees  came  through  this  trying  year  in 
perhaps  better  condition  than  any  other  orchard 
trees.  Plantings  are  steadily  going  forward — 
there  is  no  boom  but  a  steady  growth.  Winter 
and  keeping  varieties  are  being  planted  judiciously 
among  the  Bartletts  and  the  demand  will  be  care- 
fully tried  out. 

Plums. 

The  demand  for  plums  was  steadfast  through- 
out the  season  and  prices  were  satisfactory  rang- 


ing from  $1.00  to  $1.50  a  box.  Among  the  varie- 
ties that  seemed  most  in  demand  were  Formosa, 
Cal.  Blue,  Santa  Rosa,  Grand  Duke,  Wickson, 
Burbank,  Beauty.  President  also  seems  a  comer 
as  are  the  Tragedy,  Sugar  and  Standard  prunes. 
The  Satsuma  is  also  liked.  Vacaville  seems  to  be 
fighting  shy  of  late  plums.  The  planting  of  young 
plum  acreage  for  this  season  are  about  normal 
so  far  as  we  can  gather. 

Almonds. 

This  steadily  growing  industry  has  added  1,500 
acres  to  its  bearing  area  the  past  year.  The  crop 
averaged  6  3  per  cent  of  normal.  After  two  dry 
years  many  almond  orchards  suffered  severely  this 
year  from  attacks  of  red  spider  and  mite,  damag- 
ing to  the  trees  and  reducing  the  quality  and 
size  of  the  fruit.  The  September  rains  did  com- 
paratively little  damage  to  the  crop  and  were  very 
beneficial  to  the  trees — probably  saved  the  life  of 
many.  Opening  prices  to  the  growers  ranged 
from  15  cents  for  Drakes,  16  cents  for  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  17  cents  for  I  X  L's,  while  Nonpariels  were 
quoted  at  19  V2  cents.  We  are  not  yet  able  to  get 
final  prices  to  the  growers. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  this  industry  to 
expand,  when  our  importations  of  almonds  came 
to  over  11,000  tons  in  one  year. 

Apples.  • 

The  State  average  crop  of  apples  was  6  6  per 
cent  of  a  seven-year  average.  The  acreage  shows 
a  decrease,  though  the  bearing  area  is  increased  by 
4,726  acres.  The  fruit  has  been  of  good  quality 
generally,  standardization  having  improved  orchard 
management  as  well  as  the  pack.  The  demand 
may  be  said  to  have  been  well  sustained  through- 
out the  season.  Probably  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
per  packed  box  would  represent  a  pretty  fair  aver- 
age return  to  the  grower.  Orchards  were  sold 
at  $32.00  a  ton  at  Watsonville  "orchard  run." 
At  Sebastopol  from  $40.00  to  $60.00  a  ton  was 
paid  for  shipping  apples  delivered  to  the  packing 
house  in  lugs.  This  is  20  per  cent  improvement 
on  last  year's  prices.  Dried  stock  was  quoted  at 
14  y2  cents  in  November,  but  receded  to  11  cents 
a  month  later  when  fruit  from  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  states  was  shoved  on  to  the  market.  This 
has  made  it  rather  a  disappointment  to  dryers  and 
processors  who  bought  at  the  advanced  figures, 
12%  cents  on  average  sales. 

Prunes. 

In  point  of  acreage  this  crop  comes  second  (with 
peaches)  only  to  oranges.  Plantings  are  going 
steadily  forward  while  the  future  of  this  great 
industry  looks  bright.  The  markets  are  being 
rapidly  extended  as  the  growers  support  their 
organizations  to  make  this  possible.  Prices  early  in 
the  season  were  definitely  set  by  the  Food  Admin- 
istration and  a  certain  portion  of  the  crop  com- 
mandeered by  the  government  for  the  use  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  On  bases  these  prices  ranged  as 
follows:  31-41  at  10  cents;  42-51  at  9%  cents; 
52-71  at  8y2  cents;  72-101  at  8  cents;  102-121 
at  4y2  cents  a  pound;  122  and  up  at  4  cents,  while 
20-30  were  on  a  flat  rate  of  15  cents  a  pound. 
Though  the  estimate  of  the  year's  crop  only  stood 
at  69  per  cent,  the  new  acreage  coming  into  bear- 
ing would  probably  have  topped  this.  But  on 
September  the  12th  we  received  a  visitation  in  the 
shape  of  excessive  rains  lasting  from  24  to  36 
hours  which  caught  nearly  half  the  crop  on  the 
trays  and  much  of  the  remainder  on  the  ground. 
This  rain  was  so  unexpected  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  fruit  had  been  stacked  and  the  ex- 
posed fruit  was  saturated,  carrying  off  the  sugar 
in  solution  or  else  by  fermentation.  Practically 
all  of  the  fruit  stacked  was  saved  while  that  that 
was  fully  exposed  perished  or  was  saved  in  such 
poor  condition  as  to  render  it  of  small  value.  A 
great  deal  more  might  have  been  saved  but  for  the 
dull,  muggy  weather  that  followed  the  storm.  As 
it  was,  many  growers  only  endeavored  to  salvage 
some  hopeless-looking  stuff  as  a  patriotic  duty. 
The  Government  messed  things  up  for  the  grow- 
ers, who  are  still  suffering  because  of  delayed 
action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  contracts  and  the  making  of 
prompt  returns  therefor.  Either  that  or  release 
the  fruit  to  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade — fish 
or  cut  bait. 

Figs. 

The  condition  of  figs  before  the  rains  was  quoted 
at  99  per  cent.  Throughout  the  State  conditions 
of  both  trees  and  fruit  was  top-notch.  However, 
the  rains  reduced  the  crop  considerably  in  Modesto 
and  Merced  counties  and  took  almost  all  in  the 
northern  valley  counties.  In  the  chief  growing 
section  of  Fresno  and  Tulare  counties  not  much 
damage  was  done.  Extensive  plantings  are  con- 
templated for  the  coming  season. 

Walnuts. 

This  has  been  a  banner  year  for  walnuts  in 
every  way — production,  quality  and  prices  to  the 
growers.  This  important  industry  now  has  47,272 
acres  bearing  and  21,675  acres  non-bearing.  The 
Association  price  was  29  cents.    Culls  are  bring- 


ing 14  to  15  cents  a  pound  to  the  growers  through 
process  of  manufacture.  These  prices  range  about 
30  per  cent  higher  than  last  year's  fruit  and  the 
quality  has  probably  never  been  surpassed.  In 
two  sections  there  was  some  loss  occasioned  by 
the  walnut  worm  against  which  a  campaign  will 
be  waged  the  coming  year.  Walnut  growers  have 
no  complaint  this  year,  for  their  78  per  cent  of  a 
crop  as  estimated  has  been  exceeded. 

Olives. 

This  year  produced  about  65  per  cent  of  a  crop 
for  the  State  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
crop  was  up  to  pickling  standard.  The  rains  came 
along  at  a  good  time  for  olives — invigorating  the 
trees  and  plumping  out  the  fruit. 

Loss  from  frost  was  generally  negligible.  The 
producing  area  has  increased  over  last  year  by 
4,380  acres.  War  conditions  put  a  temporary 
crimp  in  the  marketing  of  ripe  olives,  but  the 
growers'  associations  will  now  be  able  to  pick  right 
up  where  they  left  off.  The  demand  for  this 
article  is  increasing  and  there  is  good  scope  for 
its  extension.  The  increased  demand  for  the 
Greek  olive  was  due  to  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing it  from  Europe.  Trees  for  the  coming  year 
are  in  excellent  condition.  The  average  prices  to 
growers  would  range  from  $150.00  to  $175.00  a 
ton  and  picking  cost  about  $40.00  at  ton  this 
year. 

Lemons. 

Lemons  have  had  a  banner  year  with  90  per 
cent  of  a  crop  and  a  strong  demand  resulting  in 
good  prices.  There  is  a  reported  increase  of  7,000 
acres  in  bearing.  Nothing  untoward  has  to  be 
chronicled  against  this  industry  for  the  year.  They 
are  believed  to  have  averaged  the  grower  from 
$2.50  to  $3.00  a  box. 

Oranges. 

The  orange  crop  for  the  year  was  estimated  at 
85  per  cent  of  a  crop,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
will  reach  this  owing  to  some  loss  from  drops  and 
splits.  The  latter  are  being  used  in  the  making 
of  marmalade.  The  great  orange  industry  that 
has  helped  to  make  California  famous  is  still 
steadilv  growing  in  magnitude.  The  bearing  area 
exceeds  the  report  of  last  year  by  4878  acres. 
Average  returns  are  up  to  expectations,  generally 
speaking.  Returns  to  the  growers  are  estimated 
at  about  $3  a  box.  Though  some  off-colored  fruit 
has  returned  less  than  half  of  this,  yet  a  goodly 
amount  has  yielded  far  more.  A  readjustment  of 
the  marketing  test  for  oranges  is  expected  to  be 
arrived  at  before  another  season  and  one,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  will  work  out  satisfactorily  in 
all  orange  districts  with  their  varying  conditions 
and  seasons. 

Raisin  Grapes. 

The  raisin  industry  centered  at  Fresno  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  concentrated  dried  fruit  undertak- 
ing in  this  or  any  other  country.  And,  like  a 
snowball,  it  is  gaining  in  size  and  solidity  as  it 
rolls  steadilv  on.  Since  the  growers  have  asso- 
ciated themselves  together — all  pulling  in  one  di- 
rection— it  seems  that  the  more  raisins  they  pro- 
duce the  easier  it  is  to  find  a  market  for  them. 

This  year,  with  a  heavy  crop  in  prospect  and 
price  set  by  the  Government,  everything  was 
practically  cut  and  dried  before  harvest.  And 
before  the  rains  came  the  major  portion  of  the 
seedless  grapes  were  harvested  and  the  rest 
stacked  in  safety  except  in  the  northern  counties. 
Then  came  the  rain  right  onto  the  curing  Muscats, 
which  resulted  in  reducing  a  200.000-ton  crop  to 
an  estimate  of  160.000.  This  includes  the  75  per 
cent  loss  on  seedless  raisins  experienced  in  the 
northern  Sacramento  Valley,  which  is  not  a  good 
Muscat  region  in  competition  with  the  Fresno  sec- 
tion. The  prices  this  year  were  fixed  at  5%  cents 
for  Muscats,  6%  cents  for  Thompson  Seedless, 
and  6V2  cents  for  Sultanas.  Quite  a  quantity  of 
the  rain-damaged  Muscats  were  salvaged  and  are 
labeled  C  grade,  these  bringing  3%  cents,  we  un- 
derstand. 

Table  Grapes  and  Wine  Grapes. 
This  has  been  a  really  wonderful  year  for  table 
grape  shippers,  beating  all  records,  which  this 
year  was  harvested  from  some  70,000  acres.  The 
crop  was  strong  and  well  set  and  very  little  dam- 
age was  effected  by  the  rains,  except  where  foliage 
was  very  heavy  or  very  light;  but  even  this  was 
small.  With  some  16,500  carloads  of  grapes 
shipped  for  the  season,  with  an  average  of  per- 
haps $60  a  ton  to  the  grower  loose,  the  table- 
grape  men  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  season,  as  was  mentioned  in  a  special  article 
appearing  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  December 
14.  Many  of  the  grapes  shipped  were  sent  for- 
ward unpacked  and  the  fact  that  wine  grapes 
commanded  such  large  prices  in  the  Eastern  mar- 
ket explained  the  use  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. The  grape  industry  is  one  of  such  mag- 
nitude and  one  for  which  our  great  State  is  so 
pre-eminently  fitted  that  the  writer  feels  that 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  realize  Its 
benefits. 
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ERE  WE  ARE  on  the  threshold  of  the 
new  year.  In  the  business  world  it  is 
customary  at  this  time  to  take  inven- 
tory of  stock  on  hand,  to  reckon  profit 
and  loss,  to  look  back  over  the  year 
and  from  the  experiences  gained  lay 
plans  for  the  new  year. 

And  why  should  we  not  do  the  same 
in  the  livestock  world?  Successful  business  men 
take  plenty  of  time  for  reflection;  time  to  study 
conditions  and  problems;  time  to  lay  sound  plans. 
Why  should  we  not  do  likewise?  Farmers,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  think  enough;  they  just  drift  with 
the  tide.  But  a  good  business  man  develops  fore- 
sight; he  is  able  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect, 
and  by  studying  past  and  present  conditions  he 
can  tell  pretty  nearly  how  to  lay  his  plans  for 
successful  future  operations.  So  let's  be  good  busi- 
ness men  of  the  livestock  world  and  study  the  sit- 
uation at  close  range. 

Our  review  this  year  must  necessarily  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  previous  years,  not  only  be- 
cause conditions  have  been  abnormal  but  particu- 
larly because  the  ending  of  the  war  has  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  con- 
ditions. Consequently,  in  determining  where  we 
are  at  and  what  we  should  do.  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  conditions  existing  before  the 
war  as  well  as  during  the  past  year;  also  the 
after-war  foreign  demands  as  well  as  our  natural 
home  requirements — that  is,  so  far  as  they  affect 
the  situation  here  on  the  Coast. 

GBEAT   PROSPERITY   AHEAD  FOR  DAIRYMEN. 

Dairy  products  will  stand  near  the  top  of  the  list 
of  foods  needed  in  Europe,  and  while  probably  no 
California  butter  will  be  shipped  abroad  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  East  can  supply  the  foreign  de- 
mand, and  this  means  a  good  market  in  the  East 
for  California  butter.  Several  carloads  have  been 
shipped  East  recently,  scoring  high  and  bringing 
good  prices. 

But  can  we  supply  this  demand?  No!  It  is 
doubtful  if  our  production  will  even  keep  pace 
with  home  consumption.  On  the  first  of  January 
there  were  597,000  dairy  cows  in  the  State,  and 
it  is  probable  that  about  40,000  were  slaughtered 
during  the  year.  This  caused  a  shrinkage  of 
8. 00$, 000  pounds  of  butter  for  the  vear,  the  pro- 
duction for  1918  being  60.358,595  pounds,  as 
against  68,373,021  pounds  for  1917. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  we  consumed  as  much 
milk  and  dairy  products  as  we  should  it  would 
require  1,211,000  cows  to  supply  the  demand, 
which  means  more  than  double  the  number  now  in 
the  State.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  demand 
will  steadily  increase,  for  a  national  campaign  is 
being  conducted  to  educate  people  to  the  food 
value  of  dairy  products  and  their  absolute  neces- 
sity in  the  human  diet,  and  soon  California  organ- 
izations will  be  playing  an  important  part  in  this 
campaign.  This,  together  with  prohibition,  will 
increase  the  demand  for  milk,  butter,  cheese  and 
ice  cream,  and  the  consumption  per  capita  will  be 
much  greater  than  ever  before. 

Prices  for  dairy  products  have  been  higher  than 
ever  before.  For  example,  butter  at  San  Fran- 
cisco averaged  45.07  cents  for  the  vear,  as  against 
37.07  cents  for  1917  and  32.12  cents  for  1913,  the 
last  full  year  before  the  war.  And  while  we  pro- 
duced 8.000.000  pounds  less  butter  in  1918  than 
in  1917.  prices  ranged  so  much  higher  that  the 
total  value  of  butter  for  the  year  was  $27,199,- 
122,  as  against  $25,345,879  for  1917.  The  same 
applies  to  all  dairy  products,  the  total  value  for 
1918  being  $54,428,056,  as  against  $48,235,107  for 
1917 — an  increase  of  $6,192,951. 

While  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  high  prices 
paid  for  dairy  products  during  the  year  will  con- 
tinue permanently,  still  it  is  quite  certain  that 
they  will  never  go  back  to  the  old  level.  There  is 
talk  of  the  Government  regulating  prices,  but 
whether  anything  comes  from  this  or  not,  the 
heavy  demand  that  is  bound  to  result  from  an  in- 
creased population  and  an  increased  consumption 
per  capita  is  bound  to  keep  prices  up  to  a  point 
that  will  return  the  producer  a  satisfactory  profit, 
especially  now  that  feed  is  down  to  a  reasonable 
price  again. 

However,  there  never  will  be  a  time  when  poor 
cows  can  be  made  to  pay,  and  herds  should  be 
tested,  culled  and  bred  up.  The  future  of  dairy- 
ing is  safe  if  conducted  along  these  lines. 

BEEF   CATTLE   MEN    LEARNED   LESSON    FROM  DROUGHT. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  accurate  down-to-date 
figures  on  the  beef  cattle  situation.  There  were 
1.701,000  head  in  the  State  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  1.636.000  on  January  1,  1917,  and 
1,410.000  head  on  January  1,  1914.  This  shows 
a  steady  increase,  yet  not  sufficient  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  in  population.  Furthermore,  on 
account  of  short  feed  and  unpromising  weather 
conditions,  liquidation  was  heavy  early  in  the 
year,  and  as  fewer  cows  than  usual  were  bred  the 
calf  crop  was  short. 

But  as  hard  as  the  drought  was  on  cattlemen 
it  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  it  taught  them 


to  prepare  for  dry  years.  They  have  built  silos, 
raised  silage  crops,  developed  water  and  put  their 
operations  on  a  sound  basis  so  that  they  will 
not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather. 

Cattlemen  also  have  learned  that  more  money 
can  be  made  from  a  few  animals  that  have  been 
bred  for  fast-growing,  easy-fleshing  qualities  than 
from  twice  as  many  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and 
those  who  have  breeding  stock  for  sale  report  the 
demand  for  registered  bulls  greater  than  ever 
before. 

The  worst  drawback  to  Great  Success  in  the  beef 
cattle  game  today  seems  to  be  the  lack  of  adequate 
marketing  facilities.  Too  big  a  share  of  the  profits 
now  goes  to  the  local  buyer.  But  active  steps  are 
being  taken  to  perfect  a  marketing  organization, 
and  probably  before  the  end  of  the  year  we  shall 
see  this  trouble  remedied. 

Prices  paid  for  steers  have  been  high — going 
considerably  above  $13.  They  may  drop  a  little, 
but  there  will  be  a  sufficient  margin  between  feed- 
ing costs  and  market  prices  to  guarantee  cattle- 
men a  substantial  profit.  Packers  expect  that  the 
demand  will  be  good  and  prices  will  continue 
quite  near  the  present  level  for  many  months. 
O.  V.  Battles  of  Congdon  &  Battles  said  at  the 
International  Livestock  Show  that  California  would 
become  a  beef  cattle  paradise  during  the  next  dec- 
ade because  of  its  luxuriant  forage  and  long  season 
of  open  grazing.    Here's  hoping. 

SHEEP   RAISING   STILL  PROFITABLE. 

Conditions  in  the  sheep  industry  are  a  little 
different.  Because  of  the  Government  demands 
for  wool  and  the  exceptional  prices  paid,  sheep 
values  soared  out  of  sight.  On  January  1,  1914, 
there  were  2.551,000  sheep  in  California,  valued  at 
$3.80  per  head.  On  January  1.  1918,  there  were 
2.776.000.  valued  at  $11.30.  The  number  increased" 
only  slightly,  but  the  value  per  head  jumped  almost 


The  Livestock  industry  is  on  the 
threshold  of  the  greatest  boom 
it  has  ever  experienced. — John 
Fletcher,  ex-Pres.  Drovers'  Na- 
tional Banfi,  Chicago. 


300  per  cent.  .-Values  went  still  higher  during  the 
year,  and  we  heard  of  grade  yearlings  selling  for 
$18  and  $19  as  breeders.  Market  prices  were  cor- 
respondingly high,  and  lambs  sold  at  $9  and  $10, 
while  before  the  war  they  were  bringing  about  $5. 

This  year's  prices  would  be  ridiculous  for  peace 
times,  and  a  big  drop  must  be  expected.  The  Gov- 
ernment stopped  appraising  wool  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  as  it  has  a  stock  of  about  3-00,000,000 
pounds  on  hand  which  is  estimated  to  last  at  least 
fourteen  months,  so  wool  also  will  drop  in  price. 

But  the  point  we  want  to  make  is  that  even 
when  normal  prices  are  resumed  there  will  still 
be  good  money  in  sheep.  A  flock  should  be  kept 
on  almost  every  farm  to  clean  up  the  waste,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  feeding  them  they 
will  prove  the  best  money  makers  on  the  place. 

HOGS  sTII.I.  GOING  STRONG. 

The  hog  has  been  in  the  limelight  more  during 
the  past  year  than  any  other  farm  animal,  chiefly 
because  of  the  open  discussion  regarding  market- 
ing conditions.  Hog  raisers  have  been  emphatic 
in  their  demands  for  better  marketing  facilities, 
and  while  all  of  this  agitation  will  probably  lead 
to  better  methods,  still  at  the  present  prices  of 
feeds  and  hogs  the  latter  can  be  marketed  at  a 
satisfactory  profit. 

The  Food  Administration  has  established  a  Chi- 
cago minimum  of  17%  cents,  and  the  1-cent  differ- 
ential on  this  Coast  will  be  maintained,  thus  mak- 
ing the  Coast  price  16%  cents  at  terminals.  This 
is  for  hogs  weighing  over  150  pounds,  and  does 
not  include  stags,  boars,  thin  sows  "and  skips.  San 
Francisco  packers  state  that  they  expect  this  min- 
imum to  be  maintained  for  many  months,  and  they 
do  not  see  any  reason  for  a  drop  in  hog  prices  for 
a  long  time. 

Certainly  there  is  no  danger  of  an  over-produc- 
tion. On  January  1.  1914,  we  had  797,000  hogs 
in  the  State.  In  1917  the  number  had  increased 
to  994,000.  but  on  January  1,  1918,  the  number 
had  dropped  back  to  974,000.  We  have  no  fig- 
ures to  show  the  number  now  on  the  farms,  but 
while  the  Government  asked  for  an  increase  of 
15  per  cent  we  believe  that  hogs  did  not  hold 
their  own  during  the  year.  Feed  was  high  last 
winter  and  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  usual 
number  of  sows  was  bred  for  spring  litters.  Prob- 
ably a  larger  percentage  was  bred  for  fall  litters, 
and  after  the  big  drop  in  barley  a  still  larger  num- 
ber was  bred  for  next  spring's  farrowing.  Since 
barlfy  went  down  and  the  fall  rains  came  on 
there  has  been  a  very  heavy  demand  for  breeding 
stock,  and  especially  for  bred  sows.  The  year 
1919  will  see  many  more  hogs  in  the  State,  but 


packers  say  that  they  expect  to  be  able  to  handle 
all  that  are  offered,  and  at  prices  that  will  mean 
a  satisfactory  margin  of  profit  to  the  raisers. 

GOOD   IIORsES   -m  i,    \  F.<  EsSARY. 

In  1914  there  were  498,000  horses  in  the  State, 
valued  at  $100  each.  On  the  first  of  this  year 
the  number  had  dropped  to  468,000,  and  the  price 
to  $98.  Probably  there  has  been  a  still  greater 
drop  during  this  year,  and  while  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  the  day  of  the  small  horse  has  gone, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  there  will  always  be  a 
place  for  the  good  draft  horse. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  the  value  of  the  tractor. 
Under  favorable  conditions  it  may  do  most  of  the 
work  on  some  ranches,  but  weather  conditions 
often  preclude  its  use,  and  in  irrigated  sections 
many  farms  are  so  interset  by  ditches  as  to  make 
the  tractor's  use  impossible.  To  insist  that  the 
tractor  can  entirely  replace  the  horse  is  not  justi- 
fied by  conditions  or  facts,  and  the  well-bred, 
heavy  draft  horse  will  always  be  "sure  of  his  job." 

In  1912  there  were  1957  registered  stallions  in 
the  State.  The  1918  report  shows  only  590,  or 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  number  in  1912.  Prob- 
ably we  don't  need  so  many  as  formerly,  but  as 
20.5  per  cent  of  those  registered  are  classed  as 
mongrels,  cross-breds  or  non-standard,  the  number 
of  real  good  registered  stallions  is  getting  danger- 
ously low,  and  the  tide  should  begin  to  turn. 

BIG  DEMAND  FOR  REGISTERED  STOCK. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  between  the 
Allies  and  Germany  has  come  a  rebound  in  the 
livestock  breeding  world  that  is  astonishing  even 
the  most  optimistic  breeders.  Top  prices,  average 
prices  and  group  prices  show  a  confirmation  of  our 
oft-repeated  statement  that  after  the  war  we  would 
see  the  greatest  demand  for  breeding  stock  ever 
known. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  keeping  our  read- 
ers posted  on  Eastern  sales  and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  records  have  been  broken  almost  with 
the  speed  of  a  rapid-firing  gun.  Here  in  Califor- 
nia breeders  report  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
i  stock.  Many  are  sold  out  and  booked  ahead;  some 
are  increasing  their  herds  in  order  to  supply  the 
demand. 

At  the  Liberty  Fair  the  demand  for  breeding 
stock  was  phenomenal.  One  beef  cattle  breeder 
from  Kansas  City  brought  out  12  head  of  bulls 
and  sold  10  at  an  average  of  about  $1,100  each. 
Another  beef  cattle  breeder  booked  orders  for  30 
bred  heifers.  An  offer  of  $2,500  was  refused  for 
a  yearling  boar,  and  one  firm  made  sales  of  hogs 
amounting  to  $14,500,  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  a 
Wyoming  beef  cattle  concern  booked  orders  for 
130  heifers  and  five  bulls. 

That's  the  way  things  are  going.  The  breeders 
who  hung  on  are  reapiilg  their  just  reward  for 
perseverance,  and  those  who  go  into  the  game 
now  will  not  be  too  late  to  win  their  share  of 
the  prosperity  that  is  coming  to  every  rancher 
who  plays  the  game  in  the  right  way.  It  is  no 
time  for  wild,  reckless  plunging,  but  the  man  who 
uses  conservatism  and  sound  judgment  will  find 
livestock  raising  the  biggest  profit-making  propo- 
sition that  looms  up  on  the  agricultural  horizon 
today. 

GOVERNMENT   GIVING   REAL  ASSISTANCE. 

He  won't  have  to  play  the  game  so  much  alone 
as  has  been  necessary  in  the  past.  Government 
and  State  agencies  will  work  for  him  and  with 
him.  Permanent  Government  control  of  both 
packing  houses  and  stockyards  is  being  recom- 
mended by  Secretary  Houston.  Stockyards  at  Los 
Angeles  are  promised  at  an  early  date,  and  prob- 
ably San  Francisco  will  fall  in  line  soon. 

Counties  included  in  the  California  farm  bureau 
system  now  cover  85  per  cent  of  the  farms  of  the 
State.  Farm  bureau  sales  are  bringing  farmers 
higher  prices  for  their  hogs,  and  feed  is  being 
bought  at  a  considerable  saving.  Also  the  farm 
advisors  are  giving  the  farmers  much  valuable 
assistance. 

Government  and  State  have  joined  in  fighting 
tuberculosis,  hog  cholera  and  other  animal  dis- 
eases. Losses  from  cholera  have  been  reduced 
more  than  50  per  cent,  and  to  encourage  dairy- 
men to  have  clean  herds  an  accredited  list  is  being 
published  giving  all  herds  that  are  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

A  mill  feed  law  will  probably  be  passed  at  the 
coming  session  of  our  State  Legislature,  so  that 
buyers  will  know  what  they  are  getting  and  will 
get  what  they  pay  for.  Also,  probably  a  law  will 
be  enacted  that  will  put  a  crimp  in  the  making 
and  selling  of  oleomargarine  as  a  substitute  for 
butter. 

During  this  period  of  readjustment  many  of  the 
problems  which  have  been  vexing  farmers  will  be 
solved;  many  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cessful livestock  raising  will  be  removed.  The 
coming  year  will  see  great  advancement  along 
many  lines.  It  is  going  to  be  the  greatest  year 
for  livestock  men  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
The  signs  of  Great  Prosperity  have  never  before 
been  so  evident.    Rainbows,  rainbows  everywhere. 
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California  s  Farm  Production  Over  $1300  per  Capita 


Figures  Complied  by  H.  E.  Pastor 


CALIFORNIA  CEREAL  AND  FIELD  CROPS. 

The  tabulations  below  are  compiled  from  the  most  reliable  data  avail- 
able at  this  time.  The  figures  for  1918  are  the  preliminary  estimates 
only,  but  will  be  found  to  vary  little  from  the  finals.  On  a  few  of  the 
commodities  nothing  like  dependable  data  could  be  obtained,  and  the 
figures  given  express  approximations  only: 

BARLEY. 


Production 

Year — 

Acreage 

(bushels) 

Price 

Value 

1914  

  1,402,000 

42,060,000 

$0.59 

$24,815,000 

1915  

  1,306,000 

39,440,000 

.62 

24,453,000 

1916  

  1,190,000 

33,320,000 

.95 

31,654,000 

1917  

  1,350,000 

39,150,000 

1.20 

46,980,000 

1918  

  1,500,000 

34,060,000 

1.13 

37,568,800 

Year — 

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917  

1918  


Year — 

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917  

1918  


Acreage 
215,000 
225,000 
340,000 
558,000 
650,000 

CORN. 

Acreage 
60,000 
64,000 
64,000 
75,000 


Production 
(bushels) 
3,875,000 
3,868,000 
5,576,000 
8,035,000 
8,931,000 

Production 
(bushels) 
2,160,000 
2,624,000 
2,048,000 
2,400,000 


Price 


Value 


$2.75 
5.00 
6.20 
5.60 


Price 


76,000      2,660,000  $1.80 


$10,637,000 
27,880,000 
49,817,000 
52,013,600 


Value 
$1,879,000 
2,309,000 
2,540,000 
4,440,000 
4,788,000 


Year — 

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917  

1918  


COTTON. 

Acreage 
47,000 
39,000 
52,000 
117,000 

HAY  (tame). 


Production 
(bales)    Price,  lb. 

50,000  $7.0 

29,000  11.2 

43,620  20.0 

67,000  28.0 

100,000  29.0 


Value 

$1,750,000 
1,599,000 
4,362,000 
9,380,000 

14,500,000 


Year —  Acreage 
1914    2,700,000 

1915   2,350,000 

1916   2,500,000 

1917    2,400,000 

1918  


Year- 

1914.  .  . 

1915.  .  . 

1916.  .  . 

1917.  .  . 

1918.  .  . 


Year — 


1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918, 


Year- 

1914.  .  . 

1915.  .  . 

1916.  .  . 

1917.  .  . 

1918.  .  . 


Year- 

1914.  .  . 

1915.  .  . 

1916.  .  . 

1917.  .  . 

1918.  .  . 


OATS. 

Acreage 
220,000 
211,000 
200,000 
196,000 
178,000 

POTATOES. 

Acreage 

75,000 
78,000 
75,000 
105,000 
93,000 

RICE.  ' 

Acreage 
15,000 
34,110 
58,000 
80,000 

110,000 

RYE. 

Acreage 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 


Production 

(tons) 
5,265,000 
4,230,000 
4,375,000 
4,560,000 
4,000,000 

Production 
(bushels) 
7,700,000 
6,963,000 
6,500,000 
6,860,000 
5,696,000 


Price 
$8.20 
11.20 
12.60 
19.20 
21.10 


Price 
$0.53 
.50 
.72 
.85 
1.25 


Production 

(bushels)  Price 

10,350,000  $0.70 

10,140,000  .75 

10,575,000  1.40 

15,225,000  1.50 

12,555,000  1.20 


Production 
(sacks) 
440,000 
880,000 
1,200,000 
2,500,000 
3,750,000 

Production 
(bushels) 
136,000 
112,000 
104,000 


Price 
$2.00 
2.27 
1.90 
4.10 
4.16 


Price 
$0.85 
.90 
1.16 
1.66 
1.75 


Value 
$43,173,000 
47,376,000 
55,125,000 
87,552,000 
84,400,000 


Value 
$4,081,000 
3,482,000 
4,680,000 
5,831,000 
7,010,000 


Value 

$7,245,000 
7,605,000 
14.805,000 
22,838,000 
15,066,000 


Value 

800,000 
2,041,000 
3,031,000 
8,343.750 
13,056,000 


Value 

$116,000 
101,000 
121,000 


400,000 


Years- 

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917  

1918  


Year — 

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917  

1918  


SUGAR  BEETS. 

Acreage 
104,000 
122,737 
141,097 
161,909 
102,400 

WHEAT. 

Acreage 

400,000 
440,000 
350,000 
375,000 
506,000 


Production 

(tons) 

Price 

Value 

1,082,000 

$5.45 

$5,900,900 

1,249,111 

5.86 

7,400,000 

1,477,426 

6.30 

9,207,783 

1,331,548 

7.60 

10,119,800 

843,700 

10.02 

8,453,874 

Production 

(bushels) 

Price 

Value 

6,800,000 

$1.04 

$7,072,000 

7,040,000 

.95 

6,688,000 

5,600,000 

1.52 

8,512,000 

7,425,000 

2.00 

14,850,000 

7,590,000 

2.19 

16,622.100 

U.  S.  CEREAL  CROPS  FOR  1917-18. 
Production  for  the  United  States  as  estimated  by  the  Department  of 


Agriculture: 


Corn 
Wheat 
Oats 
Barley 
Rye    .  . 


Bushels.  1018 

.2.749.198.000 
.  918.920,000 
.1.535.297.000 
.  236,505.000 
76.687.000 


Bushels.  1917 
3.159.494.000 

050.000.000 
1,587.286.000 

208,975,000 
60,145.000 


Buckwheat 
Rice  .... 
Kafirs    .  .  . 


Bushels.  1918 
18.370.000 
41.918.000 
01.182.000 


Bushels,  1917 
17,460.000 
36.278,000 
75.866.000 


Total  5.638.077.000  5,796,332,000 


Figures  on 
the  season. 


FRUIT  AND  NUT  CROPS. 

values  are  computed  on  average  prices  to  the  grower  for 


Year 

1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 

Year 

1914. 

1915  . 

1916  . 
1917. 
1918  . 


ALMONDS. 

Production 
(lbs.) 
4,500,000 
7,000,000 
6,800,000 
8,000,000 

10,200,000 

APPLES. 

Production 
(bu.) 

6,000,000 
4,690,000 
5,754,000 
5,592,000 
4,830,000 


Value 


900,000 
980,000 
204,000 
.375,000 
040,000 


Value 

4,560,000 
3,986,500 
5,638,920 
6,484,758 
6,800,000 


Year 

1914. 
1915. 
1916  . 
1917. 
1918. 

Year 

1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918  . 


APRICOTS. 

(Reduced  to  green  basis.) 


Production 
tons 
140,372 
131,674 
90,680 
123,669 
145,500 

CHERRIES. 

Production 
cars 
166 
205 
164 
330 
351 


Value 

8,422,320 
5,266,960 
5,894,200 
8,038,485 
9,457,500 

Value 


332,000 
414,100 
524,800 
320,000 
,684,400 


BERRIES  (J918). 

Production  Value 

Black  Mammoth  tons 
and  Loganber- 
ries   20,443 

Strawberries    .  .  .  12,800 

FIGS. 

Production 

(lbs.) 
10,000,000 
15,000,000 
16,400,000 
22,000,000 
18,000,000 
(153  cars  dried  figs,) 

TABLE  GRAPES. 

Production 
cars 


Year 

1914. 

1915  . 

1916  . 
1917. 
1918  . 


Year 


$3,097,500 
3,750,000 

Value 

350,000 
600,000 
1,476,000 
2,242,000 
2,700,000 


Value 


1914. 

1915  . 
1916. 
1917  . 
1918. 

Year 

1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 

Year 

1915. 

1916  . 

1917  . 

1918  . 

Year 

1914. 
1915  . 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 

Year 

1914. 
1915  . 
1916. 

1917  . 
1918. 

Year 

1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 

1918  . 

Year 

1914. 

1915  . 

1916  . 
1917. 
1918. 


9,721 
13,111 
16,355 
«  INE  GRAPES. 

Production 
tons 


382,000 


LEMONS. 

Production 
boxes 


3,667,000 
OLIVES. 

Production 
750,000 


900,000 
862,500 
1,000,000 

ORANGES. 

Production 

boxes 
11,264,865 
15,050,000 
17,500,000 
8,632,000 
14,322,000 

PEACHES. 

Production 

(bu.) 
10,387,000 
9,768,000 
11,733,000 
14,151,000 
15,057,600 
PEARS. 
Production 
(bu.) 
1,958,000 
1,650,000 
3,124,000 
3,523,000 
3,600,000 


$13,026,140 
17,500,000 
20,046,000 

Value 


6,000,000 
5,000,000 

Value 


$  9,167,500 
Value 


$  1,200,000 
1,192,000 
2,900,000 

Value 

$18,990,725 
39,130,000 
47,250,000 
23,738,000 
42,966,000 

Value 

$  8,250,000 
5,372,000 
9,386,000 
14,151,000 
15,057,600 

Value 

$  1,852,600 
1,897,500 
2,967,800 
3,523,000 
5,400,000 


PRINKS. 

Production 
tons 
56,000 
92,500 
78,500 
109,000 
29,000 

PLUMS. 

Production 
cars 
1,907 
2,225 
1,999 
2,651 
2,483 
RAISINS. 

Production 
196,000,000 
260,000,000 
264,000,000 
326,000,000 
321,000,000 

WALNUTS 

Production 
(pounds) 
17,778,000 
29,634,000 
29,244,000 
30,810,000 
33,000,000 


Year 

1914. . 

1915  .  . 
1916. . 
1917. . 
1918. . 

Year 

1914 .  . 

1915.  . 

1916  .  . 
1917.  . 
1918  .  . 

Year 

1914.  . 

1915.  . 
1916  .  . 

1917.  . 

1918.  . 

Year 

1914.  . 

1915.  . 
1916  .  . 
1917.  . 
1918. . 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT 


Value 


$16,000,000 
5,221,000 

Value 
$  1,044,200 

1,240,000 

Value 
$  7,165,760 

15,000,000 
18,000,000 
27,200,000 

Value 


2,940,000 
4,000,000 
5,533,000 
6,909,600 
9,000,000 

ACREAGE.  1918. 

Non- 
Bearing  Bearing 

Almonds                      30,648  22,764 

Apples                         46,310  14,085 

Apricots                     40,849  19,904 

Berries                         8,981  84 

Cherries                      7,957  5,445 

Pigs                              6,017  5,631 

Lemons                        29,640  18,613 

Olives                         18,362  13,142 

Oranges   118,699  50,451 

Peaches   102,898  16,548 

Pears                         28,084  24,637 

Plums                        15,240  4,645 

Prunes                      90,157  41,457 

Walnuts                     47,272  21,675 

Grape  Fruit                1,562  1,892 

Table  Grapes  ....  67,309  13,613 


659,983  274,679 
Last  year's  total ....  840,316  acres 
This    year's    total ....  934,569  acres 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


CHEESE. 


CONDENSED  MILK. 


Pounds 
.59,286,460 
,  67,549,409 
,70,030,174 
,  68,373,021 
,60,358,595 

Pounds 
.  6,016,815 
.  6,249,775 
.  7,747,124 
.  9,236,663 
.  9,795,974 


Cases 
274,096 
345,402 
379,212 
506,095 
,050,903 


LIVESTOCK  IN  CALIFORNIA.  JAN- 
UARY^ 1918. 

(Bureau  of  U.  S.  Crop  Estimates.) 


Milch  Cows — 

Number 

Price 

1918  

597,000 

$72.50 

1917  

591,000 

67.00 

1916  

568,000 

69.00 

1915  

541,000 

72.00 

Other  Cattle — 

Number 

Price 

1918  

1,701,000 

$42.10 

1917  

1,636,000 

38.10 

36.30 

1,480,000 

39.30 

Sheep — 

Number 

Price 

1918  

2,776,000 

$11.30 

1917  

2,524,000 

6.70 

1916  

2,450,000 

5.00 

4.50 

Swine — 

Number 

Price 

1918  

974,000 

$17.50 

1917  

994,000 

10.10 

1916  

947.000 

8.40 

1915  

877,000 

10.50 
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HOW  A  COVER-CROP  STEALS  MOISTURE 

Henry  Wheatley,  a  well-known  fruit-grower  of  Napa  county,  keeps  his 
orchards  in  a  very  high  state  of  fertility  by  applications  of  manure  and  by 
cover  cropping.  He  has  a  heavy  crop  of  green  stuff  to  turn  under  prac- 
tically every  year,  and  believes  in  getting  it  plowed  in  early,  if  possible. 
It  is  not  always  possible,  The  writer  saw  a  very  heavy  crop  of  vetch  and 
barley  of  his.  between  the  rows  of  a  3-acre  apple  and  peach  orchard  two 
years  old.  It  had  been  an  old  horse  corral  and  the  ground  was  rich 
enough  to  use  in  a  propagating  shed.  The  crop  we  saw  last  spring  was 
the  result  of  40  pounds  of  vetch  and  ten  pounds  of  barley  seed  to  the 
acre,  and  yet  as  hay  it  would  have  yielded  four  tons  to  the  acre.  Mr. 
Wheatley  cut  one-half  of  this  crop  green  and  fed  it  out  to  horses,  after 
which  the  ground  was  immediately  plowed  and  worked  down.  The  other 
half  of  the  crop  was  allowed  to  mature  (as  there  was  too  much  of  it  to 
use  green),  and  after  it  had  been  mowed  and  hauled  off  the  ground  was 
thoroughly  irrigated,  then  plowed  and  worked  down  along  in  April  and 
later  irrigated. 

This  is  one  demonstration,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  valuable  one,  of  the  fact 
that  results  do  not  show  that  irrigation  can  replace  winter  storage  of 
moisture.  At  least  in  this  class  of  land,  which  is  a  strong  alluvial  clay 
loam  of  great  depth.  When  the  writer  saw  the  young  trees  with  the 
cover  crop  growing  amongst  them  last  spring  they  were  very  even  in 
size.  Today,  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  the  trees  where  the  crop 
was  cut  green  and  the  ground  plowed  early  are  fully  four  times  the  size 
of  those  where  the  crop  was  matured.  Both  on  identically  the  same  land 
and  having  the  same  care  after  May  first.  This  is  an  example  worth 
seeing  and  is  especially  valuable  to  those  men  who  insist  on  maturing 
their  cover  crops  before  turning  under. 

We  have  some  more  cultural  examples  to  buttress  our  principle  of  early 
plowing — especially  where  irrigation  can  only  be  light  or  is  not  practiced 
at  all.  These  examples  will  be  reserved  till  plow  time  approaches  and 
interest  is  centered  in  the  work  at  hand.  A  couple  of  months  from  now 
will  see  a  pretty  general  scouring  of  plow  shares  amongst  orchardists. 

Today  (Dec.  16th)  we  noticed  a  number  of  fruit  men  plowing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Santa  Rosa,  where  there  was  a  heavy  growth  of  mullen 
and  mustard  which  dfas  yellow  with  bloom.  Those  heavy  crops  will  be 
rotted  in  a  month  if  turned  under  now,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  of  a 
second  growth  to  be  turned  under  in  March.  At  any  rate  those  tough  old 
weeds  will  not  have  a  chance  to  get  woody  and  interfere  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  mulch  next  spring.  And  the  ground  will  be  in  better  shape 
to  absorb  the  rainfall. 


Squirrel  Eradication  Saving  to  the  State 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

A  report  has  been  made  by  the  |     At  least  5.000.000  ground  squirrels 


County  Horticultural  Commissioners 
tnrough  the  State  Commission  to  the 
Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Laboratory 
at  Berkeley. 

We  gather  from  this  report, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Geo.  P. 
Gray,  in  charge  of  the  Laboratory, 
that  approximately  C25  tons  of  poi- 
soned barley  were  distributed  in  the 
State  of  California  during  the  year 
immediately  preceding  June  30th. 
191S.  The  average  cost  per  ton  was 
$350.00  or  17%c  per  pound,  an  esti- 
mated total  amount  of  $218,750.00 
being  expended  for  poisons,  other  ma- 
terials and  barley  during  this  period. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  about 
1  pound  (1  qt. )  of  poisoned  barley 
is  sufficient  for  40  baits,  i.  e.,  enough 
to  poison  40  ground  squirrels,  or 
80.000  baits  to  one  ton.  From  records 
of  the  United  State  Biological  Sur- 
vey, for  years  engaged  in  the  eradica- 
tion of  ground  squirrels  on  govern- 
ment lands.  National  Forests  and 
Public  Domain,  of  the  Rodent  Control 
Division  of  the  State  Commission  of 
Horticulture,  in  charge  of  ground 
squirrel  eradication  on  state  and 
school  lands  in  California,  we  find 
that  approximately  1  lb.  (1  qt.)  of 
poisoned  barley  is  sufficient  to  poison 
5  acres.  Due  to  the  fact  that  these 
records  were  mostly  obtained  on 
rough  range  lands,  an  adjustment  of 
this  estimate  should  be  made  to  suit 
conditions  prevailing  on  private  prop- 
erties over  which  the  major  portion 
of  these  625  tons  were  distributed,  to 
read  1  pound  (1  qt.)  poisoned  barley 
to  2%  acres.  Presuming  that  this 
contention  is  correct,  we  find  that 
on  this  basis  1  ton  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  control  of  ground  squir- 
rels on  an  area  of  5,000  acres.  As  pre- 
viously mentioned,  625  tons  were 
used  in  California,  which  at  40  baits 
to  the  pound,  or  80,000  baits  to  the 
ton,  would  mean  50.000.000  baits,  or 
eradication  completed  over  3.125,000 
acres. 

Again:  If  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment we  contend  that  only  one.  bait 
In  ten  was  effective,  in  other  words, 
destroyed  a  ground  squirrel,  the  50,- 
000.000  baits  would  have  accounted 
for  at  least  5,000.000  of  the  pests. 

According  to  Prof.  R.  L.  Adams' 
figures,  squirrels  on  agricultural 
land  destroy  grains  and  other  crops 
to  the  extent  of  $1.50  each  per  year. 
Squirrels  on  pasture  and  range  land 
destroy  feed  valued  at  25c  each  per 
year,  or  a  mean  average  of  the  two  of 
75c  per  squirrel  per  year. 


doing  75c  damage  annually  or  a  total 
of  $3,750,000  were  destroyed  by  the 
use  of  625  tons  of  poisoned  barley  at 
a  total  cost  of  $218,750.00,  allowing 
at  net  saving  to  the  State  of  $3,531.- 
250.00  by  Rodent  Control  operations 
during  the  past  season. 


WHY  DO  WE  "KNOCK"  TEPARIES  ? 

A  subscriber  objects  to  the 
"knocks"  we  have  been  giving  te- 
pary  beans.  It  is  not  our  fault  that 
consumers  and  dealers  do  not  want 
them.  We  merely  state  the  fact  be- 
cause it  is  our  business  to  keep  our 
readers  informed.  We  would  hate  to 
lead  anybody  to  plant  teparies  next 
year.  We  have  suggested  that  some 
agency  such  as  the  Bean  Growers' 
Association  might  put  on  an  adver- 
tising campaign  that  would  teach 
consumers  how  to  cook  them  prop- 
erly. Then  if  teparies  were  sold  to 
consumers  as  "teparies"  and  not  as 
"small  whites,"  a  market  might  be 
created  for  all  that  would  be  grown 
where  other  beans  would  not  thrive. 


Winter  Spraying 
Is  Now  On 

And  the  growers  who  are  cleaning  up  their  trees  are  now  the  growers  who  are  going 
to  have  the  big  crops— the  good  fruit— and  the  long  profits  at  harvest-time  next  year 
You  can  tell  the  growers  who  spray  and  those  who  don't  by  their  profit  balance  at 
tho  end  of  the  season. 

Get  a  Good  Sprayer 

The  Bean  stands  up  to  the  work  day  in  and  day  out — driving  the  material  on  at 
heavy  pressure — and  requiring  no  attention  except  to  start  and  stop!  Our  catalog 
tells  all  about  the  many  distinctive  advantages  are  built  into  the  Bean  Sprayer 


BEAN 

Power  Sprayers 


Check  the  coupon.  Write  your  name 
and  address  plainly,  and  send  to  us  for  a 
copy  of  our  new  catalog  of  Hand  and 
Power  Sprayers. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  GO. 
211  W.  Julian  Street 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


I 


s  v 

/ 

THE    BEAN    SPRAY  /  ^ 

GUN     makes     the         /         V*     «r         ."  ^ 
largest  power  sprayer     y  e-'.& 
a  real  one-man  out-  j       ^  ^>  •>■ 


(T!1 


SEED  POTATOES 

We  specialize  in  Selected  SEED  POTATOES:  Certified  White  Rose.  American  Wonders. 
British  Queens.  Burbanks.  Garnet  Chilis,  and  other  varieties.  Also  fancy,  reclcaned 
Alf3lfa  Seed.    Write  for  prices. 


WM.  A.  CURTIS  &  CO. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Stop  Wasting  Money  OnYowStump  Land 

Turn  It  Into  Dollars 


GRASP  the  OPPORTUNITY  and  put  DOLLARS  in  your  pocket  by  clearing  your 
stump  land.  Stump  land  was  never  sovaluableasitisTO-DAY.  The  "K"  Stump 
Puller  will  do  the  work  in  less  time  and  the  least  expense.  Cost  just  about  }i  of 
ahorse  power  machine  and  about  %  of  the  cost  of  dynamite.  One  man  or  woman  with 
a  "K"  can  out  pull  16  large  horses.  One  person  single  handed  can  pull  from  50  to  150 
stumps  per  day. 


No  stump 
too  big 
for  the 

"K" 


HAND  POWER. 

f^fStumpPulIer 

works  by  leverage — ume  principle  as  a  jack — one  man  can  hit  or  pull  48  tons  alone.  Works 
easy  as  rowing  a  boat.  Works  on  hillsides  or  marshes  where  horses  cannot  operate.  Has 
2  speeds  and  weighs  1 7 1  pounds.  Made  of  the  best  steel.  Absolutely  guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  L  .  S.  Government  officials.    Highest  bank  references. 

Send  for  my  special  offer  and  free  book  on  Land  Clearing 
WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK  |«    12     182  Fifth  St..  San  Fra.c«.,  Calif. 
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Horticultural  Jottings 


The  death  of  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner  A.  H.  Taylor  of  Lassen 
is  reported,  on  December  5th. 

If  this  season's  plantings  equal 
those  of  last  year,  California  will 
boast  one  million  acres  in  fruit  in 
1919. 

Imperial  county  is  launching  out 
in  the  production  of  grapefruit.  She 
has  72  acres  in  bearing  and  446  in 
non-bearing. 

In  the  berry  districts  $36  a  ton 
was  paid  for  picking  shipping  stock 
this  year  and  $28  a  ton  for  picking 
canning  stock. 

From  what  we  learn,  this  will  be 
about  the  last  year  when  paper  trays 
will  be  used  for  drying  raisins,  except 
in  an  emergency. 

The  improvement  in  our  system  of 
county  roads  and  highways  will  bring 
more  cherry  land  within  profitable 
reach  of  the  markets. 

H.  G.  Keesling  has  presented  sev- 
eral pounds  of  the  Keesling  walnuts 
to  the  San  Jose  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  be  placed  on  exhibition. 

Miller  &  Gobbe's  evaporating  plant 
at  Sebastopol  is  closed  for  the  sea- 
son. This  firm  packed  and  shipped 
3  0  carloads  of  apples  this  year. 

Imperial  county  seems  to  be 
launching  out  a  bit  in  her  grape- 
fruit acreage.  She  has  7  2  acres 
bearing  and  446  acres  not  yet  bear- 
ing. 

Plowing  of  orchards  is  already 
going  forward  where  the  weed  crop 
is  heavy.  Much  mustard  is  in  bloom 
and  this  is  being  turned  under  near 
Santa  Rosa. 

The  cold,  snappy  nights  and  white 
frosts  lately  have  done  very  little 
damage  to  citrus  fruit  crops  of  Sut- 
ter county,  most  of  the  fruit  being 
well  matured. 

H.  C.  Hauck  of  Kelseyville  has 
200  young  Cornice  pear  trees  just 
commencing  to  bear.  He  reports  a 
yield  this  first  year  of  60  boxes  of 
fine,  large  fruit,  which  he  sold  at 
$3.50  a  box. 

The  largest  single  order  ever  placed 
with  a  California  nursery  was  that  of 
Howard  Reed,  who  has  purchased 
55,000  pear  trees  to  be  planted  on 
his  500-acre  ranch,  which  lies  along 
the  Yuba  river,  near  Hammonton. 

F.  P.  Roullard,  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  Fresno  county,  recently 
conducted  a  squirrel  drive  over  a 
large  section  of  his  worst  infested 
territory.  A  levy  of  2  cents  an  acre 
was  made  to  pay  for  the  poison. 

Sixty-two  carloads  of  cantaloupes 
were  shipped  from- Ripon  the  past 
year- — a  good  beginning.  San  Joaquin 
county  also  shipped  2,706  cars  of 
table  grapes  and  896  cars  of  wine 
grapes  to  the  Eastern  markets — hap- 
py New  Year! 

Orange  Cove  is  packing  and  ship- 
ping oranges  in  earnest.  Four  boxes 
of  oranges  from  this  section  took 
first  prize  recently  at  the  Liberty 
Fair  in  Los  Angeles.  It  was  shown 
as  a  part  of  the  Fresno  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  exhibit. 

A  successful  grower  volunteered 
the  expression  last  week  to  the 
writer:  "If  ever,  for  any  reason,  my 
Marketing  Association  should  cease 
to  get  the  support  from  members  nec- 
essary for  its  successful  operations, 
1  should  get  out  of  the  business  while 
the  'getting'  was  good." 
•  The  Elderwood  packing  house, 
near  Woodlake,  has  shipped  about  30 
carloads  of  navel  oranges  for  the 
season.  The  house  will  continue  in 
operation  for  lemons  and  grapefruit. 
The  latter  is  expected  to  furnish  20 
carloads,  after  which  will  come  the 
crop  of  Valencia  oranges,  which  is 
expected  to  mature  much  earlier 
than  usual. 

As  a  result  of  examination  held  at 
Redding  on  November  29th,  to  fill 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Geo.  A.  Lamiman  of  Anderson, 
Mr.  B.  F.  Stroup  of  Happy  Valley  has 
been  appointed.  Mr.  Stroup  is  a  well- 
informed  young  man  with  just  those 
sterling  characteristics  that  should 
make  him  a  valuable  asset  to  Shasta 
County,  and  we  are  assured  that  he 
will  have  the  hearty  co-operation  and 


Key  to  Plan  View 

1 —  One-Piece  MainFramo 
— Holds  all  shafts,  bearings 
and  gears  in  proper  align- 
ment. 

2 —  Motor  Set  Crosswise — 
Eliminates  bevel  gears, 
wormfrictionorchaindnve. 

3 —  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 
at  all  important  places. 

4. — Cut  Steel  Gearing  in 
transmission. 

5— All  Cut  Steel  Gearing 
between  crank  shaft  and 
gear  box. 

0— All  Cut  Steel  Helical 
Timing  Gears. 

7—  Forged  Cut  Steel  Mas- 
ter Gear  and  Bull  Pinion 
with  differential  (fully  en- 
closed). 

8—  Oil-Tight  Housing  for 
all  gears  Detween  crank 
shaft  and  transmission. 

9 —  Worm  and  Sector 
Steering  Gear,  enclosed. 

10—  Clutch  Pulley  on 
crank  shaft. 

1 1—  Fly  Wheel— Next  to 
main  bearing  (normal 
speed  1050  R.  P.M.) 


23      14     ts  18    6       20  19  3  7 


Study  This  Chassis 

of  the  Case  10-18  Kerosene  Tractor 


Key  to  Plan  View 

12—  Brake  for  belt  or 
road  work. 

1 3—  Cast  Frame.  5-pioce, 
Army  truck  type,  non- 
clogging  Radiator. 

1 4—  SylphonThermostat. 

15 —  Centrifugal  Pump. 

1G— Spiral  Gear-Driven 
Fan;  gears  enclosed. 

17  — Dust  Proof  High 
Tension  Magneto. 

I  8 — Speed  Governoi  en- 
closed. 

1 9  —  Pistons  —  Diameter 
3Ji  in.  Stroke  5  in 

20  — Main  Crank  Bear- 
ings, 23i  x  Hi. 

21—  Steel  Steering 

Knuckles. 

22—  Drop  Forged  Front 
Axle. 

23—  Dust  Proof  Hubs. 

24—  Detachable  Tire 
Lugs  —  other  styles  fur- 
nished if  oidered. 

25—  Spring  Seat. 

26—  Dust  Proof  Housing 
for  final  drive. 


ABOVE  we  show  a  plan  view  of  the  Case 
10-18,  with  an  explanation  of  the  de- 
tails.   Study  this  chassis  —  note  its 
features. 

In  many  ways,  you  will  find  the  Case 
10-18  far  in  advance  of  today's  usual  offer- 
ings. For  instance,  it  is  the  first  to  offer  a 
one-piece  main  frame  with  a  four-cylinder 
motor,  mounted  cross-wise.  This  is  merely 
one  of  the  dozens  of  betterments.  The  one- 
piece  frame  casting  constitutes  a  dust-proof 
housing  for  the  rear  axle,  bull  pinion  shaft, 
transmission  and  the  bearings  for  these 
parts. 

This  type  of  construction  brings  rigidity, 
reducing  vibration,  preventing  disalignment. 
Power  is  conserved,  while  we  multiply 
strength. 

The  belt  pulley  is  mounted  on  engine 
crank  shaft,  doing  away  with  bevel  gears. 
It  is  part  of  the  tractor  —  not  an  extra-cost 
accessory. 

The  Case  Syl- 
phon  Thermostat 
insures  complete 
combustion  of 
gasoline  or  kero- 
sene, and  prevents 
raw    fuel  from 


passing  by  the  pistons  and  diluting  oil  in 
the  crank  case. 

The  Radiator  has  a  cast  frame.  The 
Core  is  copper  —  fin  and  tube  non-clog- 
ging type. 

A  Case  air-washer  prevents  grit  or  dust 
from  getting  into  the  cylinders. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vancements in  tractor  history.  Case  offers 
you  today,  NOW,  what  others  will  attempt 
later  on. 

The  Case  10-18  is  rated  according  to  the 
conservative  Case  policy. 

It  develops  nearly  14  horsepower  on  the 
drawbar  and  about  24  horsepower  on  the 
pulley.  Thus  we  insure  abundant  reserve 
power. 

Our  booklet  and  specifications  point  out 
dozens  of  other  advancements,  all  of 
which  demand  your  consideration  before 
you  buy. 

Write  to  us  today 
for  a  copy.  Or  visit 
Case  dealer. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing 
Machine  Company.Inc. 
Founded  1842 
1  522  Erie  St.,  Racine, Wis., 
U.  S.  A. 
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PLUM 

PRUNE 

PEAR 


APPLE 

CHERRY 

OLIVE 


EEIG 
ORANGE  ^Lfe 
Lemon,  Etc  ^  r 


More  Than  a  Million  High  Class  Fruit  Trees  per  Year 

to  California  Planters 


KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

Fresno,  California 


Established  1 888 

Incorporated     -  $100,000 


encouragement  of  horticultural  inter- 
ests in  his  jurisdiction. 


PERPETUAL  CROPPING  FOR 
COWS. 

A  mixture  of  barley  and  vetch 
planted  just  after  the  first  Septem- 
ber rain  by  a  well-known  San  Ma- 
teo county  dairyman  was  about  two 
feet  tall  when  he  began  cutting  for 
green  feed  about  the  first  of  No- 
vember, though  the  vetch  had  not 
thrived  greatly.  He  continued  cut- 
ting across  the  field,  as  feed  was 
needed,  and  six  weeks  later  the  first 
strip  cut  was  ready  again.  By  mid- 
March  he  expects  the  grain  to  be 
four  feet  tall  and  it  will  be  siloed. 
The  ground  will  at  once  be  planted 


MORE  AND  BETTER  POTATOES 

Always  on  the  alert  for  something  bettor,  some  aid  to  agriculture,  Aggeler  & 
Muaser  Seed  Company  endeavored  to  grow  potato  seed  perfectly  free  from  dis- 
ease, with  only  partial  success;  therefore,  to  make  suceess  complete,  they  have 
installed  a  large  vat  for  the  purpose  of  dipping  all  potato  seed  into  a  solution 
of  Corrosive  Sublimate,  which  will  destroy  tin-  diseases  of  scale  and  [thlzocto- 
nia,  making  clean  seed,  which  will  produce  25  per  cent  more  and  better  potatoes. 
This  innovation  is  a  great  boon  to  potato  growers  in  Southern  California,  Where 
it  is  so  much  needed. 

AGGELER  &  MU8SER  SEED  CO.,  tin-    Seed    House    of    the    Southwest.  Main 
store,  820  South  Spring  St.;   Market  Store,    "07    South    Centra!    Ave.;    Mill  and 
Warehouse,  Sixth  and  Alameda, 
WRITE     FOB    THEIR     1919  CATALOG. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  COMPANY 

620  So.  Spring  St.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


to  Indian  corn  to  refill  the  silo  when  I  the  barley  and  vetch  are  gone. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Wrlttea  for  Purlllr  Sural  Prf«>..l 


Cross-fertilization  of  Wickson  Plums. 

As  we  have  been  asked  twice  lately 
as  to  the  cross-pollenation  of  the 
Wickson  plum  we  have  been  making 
special  inquiries  in  our  travels  to 
find  out  if  any  new  combination  had 
been  found.  So  far  as  we  can  learn 
no  definite  experiments  have  been 
yet  made  or  published  as  an  improve- 
ment on  the  Climax  as  a  cross-polle- 
nater.  That  and  the  Santa  Rosa  are 
used  in  Tulare  county.  James  W. 
Mills.  Farm  Advisor  of  Solano  county, 
has  a  tree  that  is  half  Climax  and 
half  Wickson  which  is  loaded  with 
fruit  every  year  and  has  to  be 
thinned.  This  is  near  Marysville.  L. 
K.  Marshall  of  Lodi  has  a  Wickson 
plum  among  Tuscan  Clings  which  he 
says  bears  every  year.  J.  H.  Clancy 
of  Acampo  said  that  on  the  Buck 
place,  there  used  to  be  five  acres  of 
Wicksons  and  they  were  taken  out 
some  years  ago  because  they  did  not 
bear,  lacking  a  pollenizer.  If  any 
grower  has  found  out  an  improve- 
ment on  the  Climax  as  a  cross-polle- 
nater  of  the  Wickson,  we  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  him  with  definite 
figures  of  results. 

To  Save  Waste  in  Grapes  and  Fruit. 

The  Contra  Costa  County  Farm 
Bureau  has  adopted  resolutions  call- 
ing for  the  broadening  of  the  work 
of  the  Viticultural  Laboratories  at 
the  University  of  California. 

It  points  out  that  increasing  quan- 
tities of  fruit  are  wasted  each  year 
that  might  be  utilized  for  by-prod- 
ucts and  asks  that  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents appropriate  in  its  budget  the 
necessary  funds  to  carry  out  the  work 
in  the  laboratories.  Owing  to  Con- 
gressional legislation,  there  may  be 
half  a  million  tons  of  grapes  next 
harvest  for  which  no  outlet  i9  in 
sight.  Other  problems  are  also  press- 
ing including  rain-damaged  prunes 
or  raisins  and  small  or  inferior  fruit 
which  might  be  made  into  jams,  mar- 
malades and  other  by-products  if 
methods  can  be  devised  and  demon- 
strated by  the  laboratories. 

A  Feather  in  Our  Cap. 

The  French  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture has  established  an  Insectory  at 
Mentone,  after  plans  and  specifica- 
tions furnished  by  the  California 
State  Commission  of  Horticulture.  A 
recent  French  Bulletin  that  the  meth- 
ods formulated  by  our  own  State  In- 
sectory in  the  rearing  and  distribu- 
tion of  beneficial  parasites  have  been 
adonted  by  the  French  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Agriculture  at  Bordeaux.  A 
number  of  these  insects  have  been 
furnished  to  the  French  government 
by  the  Sacramento  Insectory  in  the 
past,  but  the  increasing  menace  of  the 
cottony  cushion  scale  in  Southern 
France  made  it  desirable  that  quan- 
tities of  its  natural  enemy — the  lady- 
bird (Novius  Cardinalis)  be  available. 

This  Seems  a  Good  Cross  for  Robes. 

On  the  old  Buck  and  Corey  place 
at  Acnmpo  there  is  an  orchard  that 
is  said  never  to  miss  bearing  a  crop. 
It  consists  of  four  rows  of  Robe  de 
Sargent  prunes  and  four  rows  of 
Tragedy  prunes  planted  in  alternate 
groups.  J.  H.  Davis  is  the  manager  of 
this  place.  Another  orchard  of  Robe 
de  Sargent  prunes  that  is  a  regular 
bearer  belongs  to  J.  H.  Clancy  of 
Acampo  (formerly  manager  of  the 
Buck  and  Corey  place).  He  has  45 
acres  24  years  old  that  is  chiefly  Robe 
de  Sargent,  but  it  has  several  dif- 
ferent varieties  dotted  about  through- 
out the  orchard,  evidently  enough  for 
cross  pollenation.  for  Mr.  Clancy 
averages  one  and  a  half  tons  of 
dried  fruit  to  the  acre. 

Avoid  Injury  by  Field  Mice 
and  Rabbits. 

It  has  been  found  that  field  mice 
do  not  attack  young  trees  when  the 
erass  is  kept  away  from  the  trunk. 
Keep  a  space  hoed  away  around  the 
young  tree  a  foot  and  a  half  from 
the  stem.  Field  mice  generally  avoid 
tunneling:  in  ground  that  is  bare  of 
weeds  and  grass  unless  they  are  after 
peas  and  other  seeds,  but  make  no 
passageways  where  the  ground  is 
exposed. 


Where  rabbit  fence  does  not  sur- 
round a  rabbit-infested  orchard  a 
good  alternative  is  a  protector  made 
of  half-inch  mesh  wire  netting  24 
inches  high.  This  can  be  left  on 
several  years  and  will  not  interfere 
with  the  sun  protector. 

Grafting  Over  an  Old  Fig  Tree. 

An  old  White  Pacific  fig  tree  has 
been  grafted  over  to  Black  Mission 
and  White  Adriatic  in  the  Fly  Dis- 
trict of  Napa,  by  Morton  Duhig  and 
H.  J.  Baade,  Farm  Advisor  of  Napa 
county.  Mr.  Baade  reports  100  per 
cent  stand  of  grafts,  16  scions  were 
put  in  on  the  first  of  June,  12  at  the 
end  of  June  and  two  the  latter  part 
of  July,  every  one  of  which  started 
and  thrived.  The  scions  grafted  on 
June  1st  had  fruit  setting  on  October 
20th.  The  stubs  have  been  well  sealed 
to  protect  them  from  fungus  injury. 

Orchard  Conditions  in  Solano  County. 

James  W.  Mills  of  Solano  county 
reports  that  quite  a  number  of  cherry 
trees  died  this  year  in  his  county — 
probably  5  per  cent.  The  rains,  how- 
ever, have  put  the  orchards  into  good 
condition  and  the  buds  are  in  good 
shape,  giving  promise  for  next  year's 
crop.  He  says  that  many  prune  trees 
that  had  been  grafted  on  old  almonds 
have,  died  this  year  and  instanced  one 
man  who  will  lose  three-fourths  of 
his  12-acre  orchard. 

Peach  Orchard  Worked  to  Prunes. 

George  Ellicker  of  Coombsville 
(Napa  county),  worked  over  700  six- 
vear-old  peach  trees  to  French  prunes 
three  years  ago  on  the  writer's  recom- 
mendation. Mr.  Ellicker  was  a  novice 
at  the  work,  but  by  careful  detail 
and  watching  of  his  grafts  he  had 
only  one  missed  tree  and  practically 
all  the  unions  are  now  grown  over. 
This  (third  year  from  grafting)  he 
harvested  seven  tons  of  green  prunes 
which  ran  47.  From  the  12  acres, 
he  this  year  sold  $1,400  worth  of 
grapes  which  are  interplanted.  We 
were  well  pleased  to  see  his  success- 
ful young  stand  last  week. 

In  Defense  of  the  Grape  Industry. 

Theodore  Bell,  who  has  been  to  the 
National  Capital  as  the  representa- 
tive of  California  grape  growers,  has 
just  returned.  He  went  to  look  over 
the  situation  to  see  what  action 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  this  great 
industry.  Bell  said  that  he  will  bring 
an  injunction  suit  to  test  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Presidential  procla- 
mation forbidding  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic liquors  after  July  1.  1919.  Be- 
yond this  he  disclosed  no  plans. 

Pear  Blight  and  Thrips. 

In  the  Rogue  River  Valley  of  Ore- 
gon a  campaign  is  being  directed 
against  pear  blight  by  spraying 
against  Thrips,  which  are  considered 
most  active  in  disseminating  pear 
blight.  The  spray  used  is  Black  Leaf 
40  degrees — 1-800,  and  distilled  oil 
emulsion  of  the  strength  of  1^4  per 
cent  as  already  recommended  by  our 
own  State  Commission  of  Horticul- 
ture. 

California  Dried  Fruit  in  Northwest. 

Twenty  carloads  of  California 
prunes  and  fifteen  carloads  of  our 
dried  peaches  were  handled  last  sea- 
son by  the  Tri-State  Terminal  Co.. 
which  is  owned  by  the  Northwestern 
Farmers'  Union,  covering  the  States 
of  Washington.  Idaho  and  Oregon, 
according  to  President  A.  A.  Elmore. 

Dead  Leaves  Are  Valuable. 

Based  on  prices  now  demanded  for 
fertilizers.  100  pounds  of  leaves  con- 
tain fertilizing  elements  which  would 
cost  5G  cents  if  purchased  in  chemical 
fertilizers — besides  the  humus,  add 
some  acid  phosphate  to  get  the  best 
results  from  them. 


Fred  K.  Howard.  Horticultural 
Commissioner  of  Kings  county,  re- 
ports that  he  has  a  squirrel  free  dis- 
trict ready  for  inspection.  He  also 
states  that  ten  residents  of  the  dis- 
trict will  substantiate  his  claim,  so 
that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  his 
ability  to  qualify  at  any  time  the 


PLANT  TREES 

BECAUSE— 

— Your  raw  land  should  be  improved. 

— Trees  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  your  property. 

— Our  country  needs  greater  fruit  production. 

— A  fruit  bearing  orchard  will  furnish  a  perpetual  income 


to  yourself  and  family. 

Why  Buy  Our 

Pedigreed 
Trees 

BECAUSE— 


— Our  seedling  stocks  are  properly  selected. 

— Our  buds  are  taken  from  Record  Bearing  Orchards. 

— Our  trees  are  scientifically  and  intelligently  budded. 

— They  are  dug  by  improved  methods  which  preserve  a  good 

root  system. 

— The  climatic  conditions  of  Fresno  cannot  be  excelled  for  the 
production  of  well-matured  trees. 

— We  accurately  grade  all  our  stocks.  This  insures  uniform 
trees. 

— In  handling  and  packing  our  trees  receive  the  most  careful  at- 
tention. They  reach  their  destination  in  perfect  condition. 

You  will  want  our  big  1919  illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List — brim 

full  of  interesting  and  helpful  information  to  the  orchardist.  It  de- 
scribes in  detail  all  well-known  varieties  of  deciduous,  citrus  and  orna- 
mental trees,  vines  and  roses. 


Free  on  Request. 


The  Fresno  Nursery  Co. 


P.  O.  Box  615=P 


Fresno, 


Cal. 


Losse 
Blenheim 

Apricots 

One  of  the  finest  'cots  in  existence. 

The  fruit  grows  to  a  uniformly  large 
size — is  of  finest  flavor  and  quality — and 
brings  a  big  price  in  the  market. 

We  offer  the  Genuine  Losse  Strain  — 
budded  from  the  original  Losse  orchard. 

Write  for  further  information — also 
our  latest  price  list. 


That 
Produce 


Elmer  Bras. Nursery 


"The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous" 

76  So.  Market  St.       San  Jose,  California 


Farmers  and  fruit  Growers,  Attention! 

Order  your  Trees  NOW  from  the  biggest  and  best  nursery  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.   Reliability  counts. 

(Fifty  years  in  business- 1000  acres  in  nursery.) 

After  November  IS  we  will  be  shipping  every  day  to  California. 

PEARS  PAY.  "Chester  Ferguson,  of  Yakima.  Washington,  realized 
an  average  of  $2,016  per  acre  for  pears  this  year."    PLANT  PEARS. 

Write  for  our  big  descriptive  catalogue  and  prices  for  trees  delivered 
to  your  nearest  railway  station,  freight  paid. 

Agents  wanted  to  represent  us  in  each  locality.  Address 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY  as»c„°: 


Rodent  Control  Division  is  able  to 
make  the  necessary  inspection.  It 
seems  as  if  Mr.  Howard  is  to  be  the 


first  commissioner  in  the  State  to 
have  a  district  officially  declared 
squirrel  free. 
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TheWarlsWon 

But  the  consumer  of  Food 
Must  Mill  Economize 

and  the  producer  of  Food 

Must  Fertilize 

The  Food  Administra- 
tion is  at  this  very  time 
warning  our  people  of 
the  danger  of  any  let 
up  in  the  economical 
use  of  food. 
While  food  will  be 
needed  next  year  more 
than  ever,  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  land  idle  as  a 
result  of  the  war. 
Therefore  every  acre 
under  cultivation  must 
be  made  to  produce  its 
utmost. 

Just  as  our  soldiers 
must  be  well  fed  to 
make  them  efficient, 
so  the  soil  must  be  well 
fed  in  order  to  make 
it  produce  larger  and 
better  crops. 

GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 

are  scientifically 
manufactured  to 
meet  California  soil 
conditions  and  crop 
necessities.  They 
are  made  from  ani- 
mal products  that 
contain  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  feed 
your  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 
FERTILIZER  BOOKLET 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


A  MILLION  POLLARS  TO  PEACH 
GROWERS. 


Three  months'  notes,  given  to 
peach  growers  as  part  payment  on 
their  crop  by  the  California  Peach 
Growers,  Inc.,  are  now  due  and  the 
peach  company  is  handing  out  checks 
that  will  aggregate  a  million  dollars. 
The  notes  bear  7  per  cent  interest, 
but  expire  at  the  end  of  three 
months.  The  company  does  not  need 
the  money  and  is  urging  members 
to  exchange  their  notes  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  first  year  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  co-operative  company  it 
was  glad  to  have  the  growers  leave 
their  money  to  assist  with  the  financ- 
ing. But  the  growers'  organization 
is  now  well  on  its  feet  and  does  not 
need  these  additional  funds.  The 
above  is  part  of  a  three-cent  pay- 
ment made  on  the  peaches  this  fall. 
Growers  will  net  about  11  cents  a 
pound  this  year.  Quite  a  change 
from  a  few  years  ago,  before  the 
peach  growers  organized.  More  power 
to  them  and  success  to  the  coming 
season. 

HIGH-GRADE    OLIVES    AT  0R0- 
VILLE. 

L.  W.  Pray  reports  as  follows: 
I  will  quote  you  grade  of  a  ton  of 
olives  taken  from  the  Moore  ranch, 
just  out  of  Oroville,  as  follows:  44 
lbs..  10-16;  270  lbs.,  11-16;  783  lbs., 
12-16;  655  lbs.,  13-16;  192  lbs.. 
14-16;  and  56  lbs.,  1  inch  and  over; 
no  oil  stock  or  smaller  sizes  than  the 
above.  This  grade  was  compiled  by 
W.  Winser,  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Products  Co.,  which  has  leased 
the  California  Olive  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation output  and  plant  for  two 
years.  I  saw  these  olives  and  will 
verify  the  grade,  actually  the  finest 
fruit  in  olives  I  ever  saw.  Mr. 
Moore  claims  they  are  a  special  Mis- 
sion variety  and  an  early  ripener, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are 
properly  handled  in  the  way  of  con- 
stant fertilizing  and  cultivation.  We 
have  the  finest  crop  of  olives  here 
this  season  we  ever  had  as  regards 
size  and  quality. 


PROPAGATION  OF  DATES. 

Bruce  Drummond,  in  charge  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture experiment  station  at  Indio. 
Cal.,  is  forcing  the  growth  of  date 
offshoots  by  "plunging"  them  in  a 
forcing  bed  consisting  of  one  and  a 
half  feet  depth  of  manure,  covered 
with  one  foot  of  earth.  The  forcing 
house  now  in  use  is  of  canvas  and 
the  heat  thus  generated,  together 
with  moisture  and  plant  food  sup- 
plied, induces  such  a  rapid  and  vig- 
orous growth  that  offshoots  cut  from 
the  parent  tree  in  the  spring  are 
ready  to  plant  out  in  the  grove  in 
the  fall  and  will  begin  bearing  dates 
four  years  thereafter. 

There  are  about  1000  bearing  trees 
of  the  original  stock,  according  to 
Horticultural  Commissioner  D.  D. 
Sharp.  Offshoots  are  taken  till  the 
trees  are  about  10  years  old — about 
nine  or  ten  offshoots  from  a  tree. 


NURSERY  STOCK  MOVING. 

Arthur  E.  Beers,  Horticultural 
Commissioner  of  Merced  county,  sends 
the  following  report: 

Kirkman's  nursery  at  Athlone, 
Merced  county,  is  busy  digging  over 
a  million  deciduous  trees.  The  soil 
is  just  right  for  digging,  but  there  is 
no  surplus  moisture  for  healing  in. 
The  trees  are  tied  by  the  same  man 
who  lifts  them  from  the  ground,  and 
the  roots  at  once  laid  in  a  deep  fur- 
row, the  trees  inclining  at  a  sharp 
angle.  A  ditcher  throws  freshly 
plowed  moist  soil  over  the  roots  and 
trunks.  The  broad  wheel  of  a  light 
tractor  packs  the  soil  on  the  roots, 
and  the  ditcher  following,  throws 
more  loose  soil  on  top.  In  no  case 
are  the  trees  out  of  the  ground  an 
hour.  The  trees  so  far  dug  show 
only  two  trees  in  a  thousand  affect- 
ed with  root  knot.  The  trees  show  a 
fine,  stocky,  even  growth. 

In  figuring  on  alfalfa  irrigation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  loss  of 
water  by  evaporation  through  the 
plants  themselves  in  a  well-devel- 
oped field  is  greater  than  evapora- 
tion from  an  open  water  surface,  as 
stated  in  a  report  of  the  Arizona 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


MR.  PLANTER: 

The  coming  season  promises  to  be  the  most  favorable 
In  many  years  for  orchard  planting.  With  such  a  sea- 
son and 

FIRST  CLASS  TREES 

a  successful  start  for  a  profitable  orchard  is  assured. 
WE  GUARANTEE  OUR.  STOCK— BETTER  CANNOT 
BE  HAD  ANYWHERE  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  all  roots,  grown  from  carefully  selected  bearing  trees, 
unsurpassed  for  size  and  quantity  of  fruit. 

PEAK'S  CLING  PEACH,  in  great  demand  by  canners ;  ripens  between  Tuscan 
and  Phillips  and  is  fully  equal  to  those  old  stand-bys  in  quality  and  pro- 
ductiveness. 


larger  fruit  and  a  heavier,  more 


KNOBEIj  APRICOT,  an  improved  Blenheim ; 
dependable  bearer. 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMONS  "Made  in  America."  These  home-grown  trees  live  as 
readily  as  other  fruit  trees  and  are  true  to  name;  of  the  imported  trees  the 
few  which  live  are  usually  untrue. 


A  FULL  LINE 


of  all  that  is  best  in  Fruit,  Nut  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants;  and 
our  prices  are  very  low  as  compared  with  other  commodities.  Write  for  our 
Price  List;  free. 


.CROW'S  NURSERIES, 


GILROY,  CAL. 


PLEASE  SEND  AT  ONCE 

ror  our  |>jew  Catalogue 

It  is  full  of  valuable  information. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co.       Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


^western  / 

conditions:  ?     *— j  

FAKM  POWDERS 

STUMPING  —  AGRICULTURAL 

Western  soils,  stumps  and  cli/nate  need  / 
western  eVploslves.  That's  why  G'anf  "Farm- «■»,.„. 

«?owders  cut  the  cost  of  clearing  western  ■  — 


hu)d-    Manufactured  foK  more/ than  half  a 
<ehtury  especially  for  the  "^Vest,  they  natu- 
rally give  better  results  on  Western  farms 
^chards. 

Giant  Farn  Powders  lead  \  in  economy 
because  theV  go  further  than  ordinary  explo- 
sives. They  Break  up  the  stumps  thoroughly 
thereby  cuttinV  down  labor  cost.  Money 
and  trouble  artsayje.d^ecjiuse  of  their  low 
freezing  qualities. 

Warning:  If  your  work  is  dohevwith  any 
other  powder  or  dynamites,  the  changes  are 
it  will  not  be  done  as  well  as  with  eitKet-of. 
the  two  Giant  brands:  Eureka  Stumping  or 
Giant  Stumping.  Look  for  the  Giant  trade- 
mark on  every  case,  and  be  sure  of  the 
genuine, 

How  to  make  the  farm  pay  more  money  is 
explained  jn  "Better  Farming. This  big 
free  book,  fully  illustrated,  will  be  sent  you 
as  soon  as  we  receive  this  coupon. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,CoD, 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
Home  Office:  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  Con.,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Send  me  52-page  illustrated  booklet  "Better  Farming."  I  am  especially  interested 
in  (please  check)  211 

□  Stump  Blasting  ED   Ditch  Blasting  □   Subsoil Blasting 

□  Boulder  Blasting  D   Tree  Bed  Blasting  Q   Road  Making 

Name  — — —  Address  ,  
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Field  and  Garden  Suggestions 


[Written  for  Paelfle  Rural  Press.] 


Better  Lady  Washingtons. 

Several  sacks  of  good  looking 
Lady  Washington  seed  beans  were 
obtained'  in  1917  from  Stockton  by 
L.  C.  Quimby  of  Stanislaus  comity, 
and  sold  to  farmers  in  his  territory. 
They  proved  so  superior,  according 
to  Farm  Advisor  A.  A.  Jungerman, 
that  he  urged  these  people  to  save 
their  crops  from  this  seed  to  plant 
in  1918.  This  season  again  showed 
their  superiority.  About  1000  sacks 
were  raised  this  year.  Vine  growth 
was  not  so  heavy  as  in  the  old 
strains,  they  had  a  heavier  setting 
of  pods,  the  beans  are  heavy,  plump, 
and  matured  ten  or  twelve  days 
earlier.  One  man's  crop  was  ob- 
served with  regard  to  moisture  after 
the  rains.  The  old  strains  had  ab- 
sorbed much  and  were  soft,  while 
the  new  kind  were  hard  and  dry. 

Alfalfa  Waxes  After  Waning. 

As  a  more  or  less  accurate  indi- 
cation of  what  happened  in  dairy 
counties  of  California  in  1917-18, 
Stanislaus  county,  which  had  117.- 
906  acres  of  alfalfa  in  1917  accord- 
ing to  the  county  board  of  trade, 
had  only  60,002  acres  in  1918. 
Though  alfalfa  was  plowed  up  and 
cows  sold  in  order  to  raise  beans 
and  barley,  sentiment  is  swinging 
the  other  way  now;  and  unless  the 
latter  crops  are  moved  at  high  prices 
before  spring,  a  great  additional 
acreage  of  alfalfa  will  be  sown.  Lo- 
cal seed  dealers  last  fall  sold  three 
times  as  much  alfalfa  seed  for  fall 
planting  as  they  did  the  year  pre- 
vious. Local  dairymen  have  quit 
selling  cows  and  are  buying  at  ad- 
vanced prices. 

Expectations  From  Gyp  Corn. 

To  the  Editor:  What  should  I  re- 
alize from  one-third  share-rent  on 
40    acres    of    gyp    corn    grown  on 


rather  light  soil  well  irrigated? — 
B.  J.  W..  Kscalon. 

A  yield  of  8000  pounds  threshed 
per  acre  is  reported  from  within  30 
miles  of  your  ranch,  but  half  that 
is  a  good  yield.  What  the  price 
will  be.  nobody  knows,  but  unless 
you  put  hogs  on  the  ranch  to  mar- 
ket your  crop,  it  may  not  be  worth 
over  $2  per  hundred  by  that  time. 

7,000,000  Tons  of  Seed  Planted. 

American    farmers   plant  upward 
,  of  7,000,000  tons  of  seed  per  year, 
j  most  of  this  being  wheat,  corn,  cot- 
i  ton,   etc.,   according   to   the   U.  S. 
J  Department  of  Agriculture.     If  seed 
were  selected  enough  more  carefully 
to  add  one  pound  of  yield  per  ton  of 
seed  planted,  the  crop  would  be  in- 
creased by  7,000.000  pounds! 

Wheat  Matured  Before  Barley. 

Early  Baart  wheat  planted  last 
February  by  T.  A.  Owen  of  Stanis- 
laus county  yielded  18  sacks  per 
acre  and  was  followed  by  Lady 
Washington  beans,  which  yielded  12 
sacks  per  acre.  The  beans  were 
planted  in  mid-June.  Mr.  Owen's 
neighbor  planted  barley  a  week  be- 
fore the  Baart.  was  planted,  but  the 
barley  matured  later  than  the  wheat. 

Oats  and  Barley  for  Livermore. 

Two  carloads  of  Texas  oats"  and 
two  cars  of  Chevalier  barley  from 
Salinas  have  been  shipped  into  Liv- 
ermore by  the  Independent  Ware- 
house Co.  for  seed.  The  acreage  of 
these  crops  in  Livermore  Valley  will 
bo  greatly  reduced  by  the  extra 
wheat  planting. 

Potato  Shortage. 

Storage  for  potatoes  should  be 
dark  and  cool  as  possible  without 
freezing.  This  will  avoid  sprouts 
and  greened  potatoes  and  will  mini- 
mize the  spread  of  rots. 


(Kj)  Monarch  Cultivator  mfn 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


Agricultural  Notes 

Early  Baart  wheat  was  harvested 
as  grain  last  season  in  time  to  fol- 
low it  with  a  bean  crop  in  Stanis- 
laus county. 

Four  tons  of  threshed  gyp  corn 
per  acre  sold  before  the  rains  at  $77 
per  ton  is  reported  of  O.  H.  Perry 
in  Stanislaus  county. 

Yolo  county  had  a  light  yield  of 
alfalfa  because  in  many  places  they 
had  no  irrigation  up  to  July  1  and 
a  great  deal  was  allowed  to  go  to 
seed. 

The  hay  market  has  been  de- 
pressed by  the  sale  of  damaged  hay 
coming  by  boat  to  San  Francisco. 
But  when  this  is  cleaned  up,  prices 
should  be  better. 

While  a  great  deal  of  hay  was 
spoiled  by  early  fall  rains,  J.  S. 
Bomberger  of  Stanislaus  county  fig- 
ured that  the  alfalfa  grew  enough 
more  to  make  up  the  loss. 

Over  four  tons  of  threshed  dwarf 
milo  per  acre  are  reported  by  Stan- 
islaus Farm  Advisor  A.  A.  Junger- 
man to  have  been  made  by  C. 
Thoresen  in  boys'  club  work  at  Pat- 
terson. 

Support  of  labor  organizations  is 
pledged  for  the  proposal  to  establish 
county  experiment  stations  for  de- 
ciduous fruit,  as  advocated  by  the 
Farmers'  Union  for  many  years,  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Fred  Millard. 

Last  year  a  personal  canvas  of 
all  Stanislaus  county  farmers  showed 
there  were  6008  acres  of  wheat. 
This  year  on  December  5  Farm  Ad- 
visor A.  A.  Jungerman  stated  that 
nearly  45,000  acres  had  been  signed 
up. 

Seed  wheat  trade  has  been  far  in 
excess  of  normal  in  the  territory 
served  by  the  Grange  Co.  of  Stanis- 
laus county,  according  to  A.  H.  Tur- 
ner. Seed  oats  and  barley  began  to 
move  to  planters  about  the  first  of 
December. 

Nowhere  near  normal  alfalfa  acre- 
age has  existed  in  Stanislaus  county 
the  past  year,  according  to  J.  C. 
Loomis  of  the  Bomberger  Seed  Co. 
But  farmers  here  are  learning  that 


they  can't  compete  with  the  Delta 
on  beans  and  are  consequently  plan- 
ning to  sow  alfalfa. 

The  farmers  of  the  Haywards  dis- 
trict have  been  organized  as  the 
California  Pea  Growers'  Association. 
They  plan  to  sell  their  product  di- 
rect. At  present  there  are  approxi- 
mately 900  acres  under  control  of 
the  association. 

To  protect  cotton  growers  from 
the  pink  boll  worm  and  other  in- 
sects injurious  to  the  cotton  crop, 
large  houses  into  which  freight  cars 
may  be  run  will  be  built  in  several 
Mexican  border  towns  and  smaller 
ones  for  the  fumigation  of  trucks 
and  wagons. 

The  farm  value  of  the  1918  corn 
crop  in  the  United  States  was  over 
$3,500,000,000,  wheat  almost  $2,- 
000.000,000,  hay  and  cotton  over 
$1,500,000,000  each,  and  oats  over 
$1,000,000,000.  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

California  has  34.000,000  acres  of 
public  domain,  but  the  amount  which 
could  be  turned  over  to  returning 
soldiers  for  homesteads  and  other 
purposes  has  never  been  determined, 
according  to  a  late  announcement 
from  the  United  States  Land  Office. 

The  Sunical  Packing  Company  of 
Oroville  intends  to  add  a  substan- 
tial extension  to  its  canning  plant. 
String  beans  will  be  added  to  Its 
products  next  year.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  packing  spinach,  pump- 
kins, olives,  tomatoes  and  peaches, 
salad  oil  and  tomato  paste. 

Normally  150,000  sacks  of  grain 
are  stored  in  Livermore  warehouses, 
according  to  E.  G.  Wente  of  the  In- 
dependent Warehouse  Co.,  besides 
what  is  shipped  out  during  the  sum- 
mer. This  season  there  are  only 
1000  sacks  and  these  are  from  one 
farmer  who  operates  five  ranches. 

Out  of  a  total  of  73  Incendiary 
forest  fires  In  this  State  during  the 
past  year,  at  least  50  per  cent  were 
kindled  by  members  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
and  German  sympathizers,  according 
to  statistics  given  out  recently  by 
R.  F.  Hammant,  forest  examiner, 
and  C.  V.  Brereton  of  the  arson 
squad  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service. 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


The  Killcfer  Monarch  Cultivator  lias  more  varied  uses  on  the  ranch 
than  any  other  tool  we  manufacture.  As  a  Beet  and  Bean  Chisel  it  has 
no  equal.  As  an  Orchard  Cultivator,  where  deep  cultivation  is  desired, 
it  gives  perfect  satisfaction. 

As  an  Alfalfa  Cultivator,  when  fitted  with  our  Special  Alfalfa  Tooth, 
it  does  excellent  work,  loosening  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  from  six  to- 
eight  inches  without  injuring  the  stand.    Tins  deep  cultivation  enables 
the  water  to  percolate  to  a  greater  depth  than  any  cultivator  on  the 
market. 

Order  a  Monarch  and  make  us  prove  our  statements. 

MADE  IN  5,  6,  AND  10-FOOT  SIZES. 

The  Killcfer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2209=21  Santa  Fe  Ave.    Box  156  Arcade  P.  0.    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 
"Duane's  Special"  French  Prune  and  Royal  and  Blenheim  Apricot  on 
Myrobalan  root;  Bartlett  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  and  Apples  in  variety. 
All  No.  1  stock.  Write  for  price  list. 

THOS.  F.  DUANE 

MARTINEZ  CALIFORNIA 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
,  PRUNING  SB 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

SJ I  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cut] 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sues.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Now  Is  the  Time 


TO  PLAfST 


OLIVE  TREES 


If  you  want  to  plant  the  best — 
Olive  Trees  that  will  grow,  pro- 
duce, and  pay, 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST 
PRICE  LIST 
We  have  all  the  leading  varieties 
of  olives. 

Oroville  Olive  Nursery  Co. 

ROUTE  1,  BOX  12, 

Oroville,  Cal. 


The  Natomas  Orchard  Company, 
which  has  over  1000  acres  of  olives 
and  citrus  fruit  near  Folsom,  took 
45  tons  of  olives  from  40  acres  of  six- 
year-old  Manzanillos  this  year,  worth 
$175.00  a  ton,  orchard  run.  A  20 
acre  olive  orchard.  10  years  old,  yield- 
ed three  tons  to  the  acre,  and  a  15 
acre  orchard  9  to  10  years. 


If  You  Need 


Pear  Seedlings 

JAPAN  or  KIEFFER 

Write 

Shenandoah  Nurseries 

D.  S.  Lake,  Pres. 
Shenandoah,        -  Iowa 


CALIVADA 

!5!2E  Manure  i<!!r 

From  highest  nitrogenous  feed. 
Decomposed  and  concentrated  by  age  in 
their  own  liquids,  containing;  Uie  highest 
percentages  of  Nltogen.  Phosphoric  Acid. 
Soluble  Potash,  and  readily  available 
Humus 

Shipped  commercial  dry.  Cars  average  2C 
to  24  tons.  Saves  four-fifths  labor  tn  ap- 
plication. Thousands  of  tons  now  being 
shipped  to  citrus  and  deciduous  growers 

In  California. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  particulars 
today  to  insure  prompt  deliveries. 

CAMVABA  FKhVriMZKR  COMPANY. 
423  Citizens  National  Bank  Building 
Phones  (0504.1) 
Lot  Angeles,  California. 
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The  Name  Guarantee  a  New  Industry 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


George  C  Husmann,  pomologist  in 
charge  of  viticultural  investigations 
says  that  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  successfully 
demonstrated  that  Zante  currants 
(the  currants  of  commerce)  can  be 
profitably  grown  in  California,  pav- 
ing the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
another  very  important  and  extensive 
grape  industry. 

An  exceedingly  important  matter 
is  that  currant  grapes  are  among  the 
earliest  grapes  to  ripen;  so  early  that 
they  can  be  dried  and  warehoused  be- 
fore the  earliest  rains  occur  even  in 
districts  where  other  raisin  varieties 
are  too  late  in  ripening.  In  Fresno 
and  other  raisin  sections,  they  can 
be  dried  and  stored  by  the  time  other 
raisin  grapes  ripen  so  that  the  same 
labor  can  be  employed  to  harvest  both 


crops.  Professor  Husmann  says  that 
they  should  be  grafted  on  resistant 
stock  suited  to  the  soil.  To  set  a  good 
crop  of  fruit,  the  vines  need  girdling 
at  the  proper  time.  The  crop  ripens 
from  July  15  to  August  15. 

Mr.  Husmann  says  that  the  govern- 
ment is  ready  to  make  distributions 
to  growers  of  a  supply  of  cuttings  of 
the  currant  that  is  considered  the 
only  variety  that  should  be  grown. 
Requests  for  these  cuttings  should 
reach  George  C.  Husmann,  Pomologist 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Not  more  than  a 
four-pound  package,  including  pack- 
ing, may  be  sent,  so  in  the  letter  of 
request  to  Washington,  applicants  are 
asked  to  state  their  willingness  to  pay 
express  charges.  The  cuttings  them- 
selves will  cost  nothing. 


Pear  Market  and  Latter  Conditions 


Prices  on  pears  early  in  the  sea- 
son were  good.  Many  shipments  at 
the  midseason  disclosed  a  distinct 
loss  to  growers,  while  high  prices 
reigned  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  losses  at  midseason  did  not  re- 
sult from  glutting  of  the  markets, 
but  from  delay  in  transportation  and 
in  insufficient  icing,  we  understand. 
Owing  to  war  conditions,  claims  are 
being  made  against  the  Railway  Ad- 
ministration for  such  losses  as  are 
directly  traceable  to  lack  of  ice. 

The  market  for  dried  pears  at 
present  runs  from  10  to  12%  cents 
a  pound  to  growers.    If  it  were  not 


for  the  embargo  on  the  shipment  of 
dried  pears  to  Europe  just  now, 
there  would  be  a  ready  market  there 
for  all  the  dried  pears  held  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries are  the  chief  consumers  of  dried 
pears.  Growers  are  hoping  that  the 
embargo  will  soon  be  lifted,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  make  any  predic- 
tions, as  the  powers  that  be  have 
their  own  way  of  doing  these  things 
and  information  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain as  to  their  policy  just  now. 
This  same  situation  applies  to  dried 
apples. 


A  Future  for  Figs 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


It  is  likely  that  before  many  years 
the  fifteen  or  sixteen  million  pounds 
of  figs  annually  imported  from  Smyr- 
na will  be  supplanted  by  the  home- 
grown product.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  a  recently  issued  bulletin 
(No.  732). 


figs  in  California  is  not  far  from 
The  annual  production  of  Smyrna 
2000  tons  and  within  a  few  years 
this  production  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. Some  10,000  acres  of 
Smyrna  fig  trees  have  been  planted 
in  the  central  San  Joaquin  valley 
since  importations  were  cut  off  on 
account  of  the  war. 


B«g.Ua. Bat  OS 

DISC  PLOWS 

Designed  especially  to  meet  the  plowing 
conditions  of  the  Pacific  Coast — built  to 
the  same  high  standards  of  material,  de- 
sign and  workmanship  as  the  "Caterpil- 
lar" Tractor. 

Built  primarily  for  use  behind  the  "Cat- 
erpillar" Tractor,  these  plows  HAD  to  be 
exceptionally  good — first,  because  they 
had  the  enviable  "Caterpillar"  reputation 
to  uphold;  second,  because  the  "Caterpil- 
lar" Tractor's  ability  to  do  the  harder, 
heavier  kinds  of  work  that  other  tractors 
can't  handle  necessitated  that  the  plows, 
too,  should  be  superior  in  strength  and 
design. 

"Caterpillar"  Disc  Plows  are  heavy  and  strong, 
yet  light  of  draft  and  easy  to  operate.  They  have 
made  good,  in  years  of  service,  where  other  plows 
have  failed.  They  have  aided  tractor  success  and 
increased  tractor  capacity  by  lessening  delays  to 
the  outfit.  Send,  today,  for  the  "Caterpillar"  Disc 
Plow  catalog. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Stockton,  California      Peoria,  Illinois 
Spokane;  Washington  Los  Angeles,  California 


Start  Right  to  Grow  More 

■^^"EVER  before  has  there  been  so  loud  a  call 
for  more  and  still  more  grain,  coming 
from  all  points  of  the  compass.  Never  did  you  face 
so  great  an  opportunity  to  help  the  world  and  your- 
self.   Never  were  good  tillage  tools  so  necessary! 

Good  tillage  implements— like  Deering  and  McCormick  disk 

harrows,  peg  and  spring-tooth  harrows,  cultivators,  etc.  

make  mellow,  uniform  seed  beds,  free  from  lumps,  moisture- 
holding,  allowing  crops  to  grow  to  vigorous  full  yield.  Real 
cultivation  means  more  bushels  and  more  dollars,  and  the 
dollars  will  pay  for  your  investment. 

Deering  and  McCormick  disk  harrows  have  these  big,  new 
improvements:  The  Third  Lever,  which  controls  the  depth  of 
penetration,  regardless  of  soil-  condition.  The  Exclusive  At- 
tachment of  the  Tandem,  which  forces  the  tandem  always  to 
cut  the  ridges  left  by  leading  gangs,  yet  allows  perfect  flexi- 
bility at  turns. 

Remember  the  other  tried  and  thoroughly-satisfactory  fea- 
tures—  built-in  angle  steel  weight  boxes;  adjustable  forecar- 
riage;  tall,  hard  oilers,  convenient  and  protected;  4- wear  wood 
bushings,  improved  scrapers,  etc. 

This  year  every  added  bushel  counts  doubly.  Start  right 
with  right  seed  beds.  See  the  local  dealer  and  write  us  now 
about  Deering  and  McCormick  tillage  tools. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Billinge,  Mont.         Crawford,  Neb.         Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash.   


I 


Grow  Wheat  in  Western  Canada 

One  Crop  Oiten  Pays  for  the  Land 


'JUl 


Western  Canada  offers  the  greatest  advantages  to  home  seekers. 
Large  profits  are  assured.   You  can  buy  on  easy  payment  terms, 

{Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  per  Acre— 

I  land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  lias  averaged  from  20  to  45 
I  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where  in  Western 
I  Canada  a  single  crop  has  paid  the  cost  of  land  and  production.  The  Govern- 
Intents  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  want 
I  the  farmer  to  prosper,  and  extend  every  possible  encouragement  and  help  to 

Grain  Growing  and  Stock  Raising. 

Though  Western  Canadaoffers  land  atsuch  low  figures,  the  high 
prices  of  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  will  remain. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  may  be  had  at  low  interest; 
there  are  good  shipping  facilities;  best  of  markets;  free  schools; 
churches;  splendid  climate;  low  taxation  (none  on  improvements). 

For  particulars  as  to  location  of  lands  for  sale,  maps,  illustrated  literature, 
reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 


GILBERT  ROCHE, 


3-5 First  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Sheldon  Block  CAL. 
Canadian  Government  Ajrent. 


2'Belt°-'l 


^Evolution*  Irriqatid 


Just  as  the  open  irrigation  ditch  was  superseded  first  by  wooden,  and  then  by  concrete 
Humes,  so  were  tho  latter  in  turn  forced  to  give  way  to  tho 

•  '  K  -  T     SYS    I    K   M  '  • 
of  underground  conduits,  equipped  with  gates  and  valves.    This  provides  for  a  perfect 
distribution  of  the  water  at  the  cxaet  spot  required,  and  at  just  the  time  it  is  needed. 
It  also  eliminates  the  eonstant  losses  resulting  from  evaporation,  seepage  and  ditches 
choked  with  weeds — wasting  time,  water,  land  and  money. 

Write  today  for  our  Special  Booklet  or  for  any  information  you  may  require. 
KKLI.AR-TIIOMASON   CO.,   t2.11   Kast  28th   St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"Originators  of  the  Valve  System  of  Irrigation." 
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Avoiding  Loss  of  Grain  After  Harvest 


[Written  (or  Pactfle  Rural  Press.) 


With  twenty  million  tons  of  food 
stuffs  promised  Europe  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  feed  the  starving  millions  of 
devastated  France  and  Belgium,  it  is 
highly  important  that  American 
farmers  continue  in  the  war  time  | 
effort  to  raise  bumper  crops.  In 
the  period  of  reconstruction,  which 
began  with  the  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities, food  will  play  as  important  a 
part,  as  it  has  in  the  war  time 
period  just  concluded.  So  much 
destruction  of  productive  territory 
has  marked  the  Hun's  raid  across 
the  Rhine,  and  there  has  been  such 
a  general  reduction  in  production 
of  food  supplies  in  Europe,  that 
food  will  be  in  even  greater  demand 
for  the  next  two  years  or  more 
than  when  the  armies  were  facing 
each  other  prior  to  November  11th. 

PRESERVE   BtTMPEB  CROPS. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  to  raise  a 
bumper  crop,  and  it  is  as  important 
to  prevent  waste  of  food  products 
through  voluntarily  following  the 
Food  Conservation  rules,  as  before 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Preser- 
vation of  food  products,  after  they 
are  harvested,  to  prevent  loss  from 
weather  exposure,  consumption  and 
spoilage  by  rats,  mice  and  other 
vermin,  and  fire  losses,  form  an 
important  part  in  this  campaign  for 
a  more  plentiful  food  supply. 

LOSSES   THROUGH  INADEQUATE 
8TORA.GK. 

All  too  frequently,  after  the  farm- 
er has  responded  in  these  past  two 
years  of  strenuous  endeavor  in  the 
producing  of  huge  crops,  tremendous 
losses  have  occured  through  inade- 
quate and  improper  storage  facili- 
ties. At  a  time  when  every  grain 
of  wheat  has  been  considered  on  a 
parity,  almost,  with  a  grain  of  gold 
we  have  witnessed  the  heart-break- 
ing spectacle  of  a  million  dollar 
grain  loss  in  a  wooden  grain  eleva- 
tor at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  while  it  was 
awaiting  "bottoms"  to  carry  it 
"over  there." 

Such  losses  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  concomitant  of  the 
grain  business.  Every  year  there  are 
losses,  that  center  the  public's  atten- 
tion on  the  need  for  greater  pro- 
tection of  the  crop,  after  it  is 
harvested. 

GRAIN   BACK   LARGE  WASTER. 

While  these  spectacular  losses  are 
large,  and  important,  the  amount 
of  wastage,  in  a  percentage  sense,  of 
the  total  crop  raised  is  not  nearly 
as  large  as  the  almost  unseen  loss 
of  California  wheat  and  barley  crops, 
between  the  thresher  and  the  mill, 
due  entirely  to  the  antiquated  meth- 
ods of  handling  the  State's  crop.  Ex- 
perts who  have  made  a  life-long 
study  of  the  California  grain  situa- 
tion, and  these  include  farmers, 
threshermen,  warehousemen,  and  the 
grain  buyers  of  the  big  milling  com- 
panies, unite  in  saying  the  annual 
crop  loss  through  handling  Cali- 
fornia wheat  and  barley  in  sacks 
is  often  close  to  25  per  cent — one 
quarter  of  the  grain  raised  in  Cali- 
fornia lost. 

SACK  HANDLING  RESPONSIBLE. 

This  tremendous  crop  loss  is  di- 
rectly at  the  door  of  the  old  grain 
sacks.  Leaking  sacks — and  all  of 
them  leak — are  listed  at  the  top  of 
the  loss  charge,  and  in  every  one  of 
the  five  handlings  or  operations 
between  the  thresher,  and  the  mill, 
there  is  a  distinct  loss  in  weight, 
due  to  grain  spilled  through  the 
sacks. 

The  custom  of  piling  California 
wheat  in  sacks  in  the  field,  covered 
sometimes  with  a  scant  layer  of 
straw,  is  responsible  for  another 
big  loss  through  exposure  to  the 
weather.  All  too  often  the  Califor- 
nia grain  grower  is  too  busy  to  get 
his  sacked  wheat  to  the  warehouse 
before  the  early  rains.  Too  fre- 
quently the  teams  are  required  for 
other  and  apparently  more  urgent 
work.  The  result  is  the  layer  of 
sacks  on  the  outside  of  the  pile  sun- 
burns, becomes  water  soaked,  and 
many,  many  times  the  shipment 
reaches  the  mill  with  the  grain 
sprouting  through  the  sack.  This 
storage  method  also  is  resultful  '  of 


moldy  grain,  and  the  filtration  of 
dust  and  dirt  through  the  sacks, 
on  the  lower  tier  of  the  pile. 

BATS  BAT  AM)  SPOIL. 
Rats,  mice  and  other  vermin  can 
easily  attack  grain  stored  in  sacks, 
and  while  these  pests  eat  a  lot,  they 
spoil  more,  and  in  the  eating  they 
multiply.  This  is  an  important  part 
of  the  matter.  Remove  the  rat  from 
his  source  of  food,  and  a  way  of 
exterminating  these  expensive  pests 
will  be  immediately  apparent. 
THEFT  or  - \<  kv 

Theft  of  grain  stored  in  grain 
sacks  is  a  simple  matter,  either 
while  in  the  field,  pile,  in  storage, 
in  transit  to  the  mill,  or  while  being 
transferred  from  car,  boat,  or  ware- 
house in  one  of  the  five  operations 
between  the  thresher,  and  the  mill. 
A  large  loss  always  occurs  in  this 
way. 

High  labor  charges  for  handling 
the  grain  in  sacks,  and  excessive 
insurance  premiums,  because  of  its 
storage  in  such  inflamable  material, 
constitute    another    charge  against 


the  farmer,  and  his  crop,  which 
reduce  his  profits,  and  add  to  the 
cost  of  the  wheat  to  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer. 

Ill  LK  STORAGE  ALMOST  I  NIYEKSAL. 

These  wasteful  methods  prevail 
only  in  California,  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, and  in  the  Australian  wheat 
fields.  All  other  wheat  growing 
countries,  even  including  the  primi- 
tive farmer  of  Africa,  have  been 
storing  their  wheat  in  bulk  for 
years. 

METAL  GRAIN   BINS   I  SED, 

Easily  erected  metal  grain  bins 
have  come  into  general  use  among 
progressive  farmers  throughout  the 
eastern,  middle  western,  and  south- 
ern states,  and  in  the  last  few  years 
j  have  been  adopted  by  wheat  growers 
of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho, 
for  the  storing  of  wheat  on  the  farm 
after  threshing.  The  grain  is  hand- 
led in  bulk  by  means  of  grain  tight 
wagon  boxes  from  thresher  to  bin, 
and  transferred  from  bin  to  freight 
car  or  barge  and  from  that  to  ele- 
vator, or  mill  bin,  by  means  of 
portable  steel  elevators,  at  a  mini- 
mum of  expense,  compared  with  the 
labor  charges  incurred  through  hand- 
ling in  sacks. 

Metal    grain   bins   are    made  of 


I 


galvanized  sheets  of  rust-proof  iron, 
shaped  and  punched  to  fit.  They  are 
easily  erected  by  unskilled  labor, 
being  held  together  by  stove  bolts. 

ELIMINATE  ALL  LOSSES 
These  metal  grain  storage  bins  ab- 
solutely eliminate  the  losses  due  to 
weather  exposure,  leaking  sacks,  con- 
sumption and  spoilage  by  rats  and 
mice,  and  practically  remove  the 
fire  hazard.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  economy  of  handling  in  bulk, 
with  inexpensive  elevators  of  the 
portable  tubular  steel  type,  trans- 
ferring from  thresher  to  bins  In 
tank  wagons,  and  from  bins  to 
elevators  or  freight  cars  in  grain 
tight  motor  truck  bodies  for  ship- 
ment to  mill  elevators,  there  is  a 
large  reduction  in  labor  charges. 
Fire  insurance  premiums  are  lower. 
Losses  by  theft  are  eliminated  com- 
pletely because  the  grain  is  stored 
under  lock  and  key  on  the  farmer's 
own  place,  rather  than  left  out,  un- 
protected in  the  open  field. 


Sweet  peas  were  largely  planted 
around  Eureka,  Humboldt  county, 
the  day  after  the  armistice  was 
signed,  anticipating  renewal  of  the 
annual  summer  sweet  pea  carnival, 
which  has  been  suspended  during 
the  war. 
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TRADE    MARK  REG. 


The  Culti-Packer  Fits  Your  Seed  Bed 
In  Record  Time — 


Would  you  like  to  cut  the  time  of  fitting  your  seed  bed  by  20 
or  30  percent?  A  hundred  thousand  farmers  will  testify  that 
you  can  do  this  very  thing  with  the  Dunham  Culti-Packer. 

'  Here  is  the  way  they  do  it. 

First  plow  the  soil;  then  go  over  it  with  a  disc  harrow  and  fol- 
low immediately  with  the  Culti-Packer — you  can  pull  the  two 
tools  together  if  you  have  a  tractor,  or  separately  with  horses. 

In  nine  soils  out  of  ten,  this  will  give  you  a  finished  seed  bed 
without  further  work. 

The  soil  will  be  fine  and  free  from  clods,  all  air  spaces  and  loose  spots 
will  be  firmed  out  and  the  surface  will  be  a  mellow  mulch  ideal  for 
seeding  or  planting. 

Not  only  will  you  save  hours  of  labor  but  the  crop  will  start  sooner, 
grow  faster  and  yield  better  because  of  the  good  condition  of  soil. 

Ask  the  nearest  John  Deere  Dealer  to  show  you  a  Culti-Packer  or 
to  get  one  for  vou  if  he  has  none  in  stock. 

The  Dunham  Co.,  (Suburb  of  Cleveland) 


Get  This  Soil  Book 

56  Pages  on  soils  and  their 
tillage.    Illustrated  with  over 
'90  field  photos- 
Use  Your 
Culti-Packer  For 

Crushing  Lumps    Preventing  Crusts 
Firming  Soil         Stop  Soil  Blowing 
Mulching  Surface  Prevent  Winter 
Following  Seeder  Killing 
Cultivating  Crops 

Culti-Pack  Soil 
For  These  Crops 

Cotton  Potatoes 

Rio»  li-.in- 

Sugar  Cane  Flax 

Beets  KtcEtc. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

John  Deere 
Dealers 


Wheat 
Oats 
Corn 
Alfalfa 


The  Dunham  Culti-Packer  and  John  Deere  Disc  Harrow  pulled  by  Waterloo  Boy  Tractor. 
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Hay  for  Horses  Didn't  Pay 

[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Bodges.] 


COULD  INCREASE  GRAIN  HAY  MARKETS. 

About  half  of  the  crop  from  the  Livermore-Altamont  district  is  nor- 
mally sold  in  San  Francisco.  Motorization  of  city  work  is  destroying  this 
trade,  but  the  suggestion  which  grew  out  of  a  sale  made  last  season  to 
the  Golden  West  Meat  Co.  of  Oakland,  might  well  be  expanded  by  hay 
growers  to  make  a  good  market  for  all  the  hay  they  could  raise.  The 
meat  company  bought  100  tons  of  Livermore  grain  hay,  chopped  it  with 
alfalfa,  and  fed  it  to  sheep,  finding  it  a  better,  cheaper  ration,  according 
to  Mr.  Wente,  than  cheap  alfalfa  hay  and  ground  barley.  The  writer 
has  found  dairymen  and  cattlemen  in  various  parts  of  the  State  using 
chopped  grain  hay  with  alfalfa  or  other  legumes.  Emery  Gates  of  Stanis- 
laus county,  has  had  the  finest  kind  of  success  feeding  a  mixture  of  barley 
and  vetch  hay  to  cattle  and  sheep.  Other  dairymen  in  the  same  county 
have  been  using  grain  hay.  Considerable  wild-oat  hay  has  been  sold  from 
Livermore  Valley  to  dairymen.  A  Napa  county  cattleman  of  the  Monti- 
cello  district  fattens  his  stock  on  a  chopped  mixture  of  alfalfa  and  grain 
hay;  and  a  prominent  San  Mateo  county  dairyman  is  among  others  who 
have  had  fine  -results  from  grain  hay  with  vetch.  His  cows  produce  far 
more  than  when  fed  alfalfa  alone.-  Such  consumers  ought  to  be  multiplied 
by  the  efforts  of  special  marketing  agents  of  the  hay  growers;  for  it  would 
not  only  avoid  the  tying  up  of  a  season's  expense  and  labor  in  a  ware- 
housed crop,  but  would  increase  prosperity  of  stockmen  and  dairymen 
by  providing  their  stock  a  balanced  ration  more  economical  than  alfalfa 
alone. 


"If  we  can't  sell  grain  hay  when 
we  have  only  a  half  crop,  we  will 
raise  grain  next  year  if  we  can,"  the 
people  of  Livermore  Valley  are  say- 
ing. This  valley  and  the  hills  sur- 
rounding it  constitute  one  of  the 
chief  and  most  widely  recognized 
grain-hay  producing  districts  of 
America.  Its  product  was  used  all 
over  the  United  States  in  the  days 
of  horse  racing,  when  the  jockeys 
insisted  on  feed  from  this  district 
wherever  they  jockeyed. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  valley 
is  planted  to  wheat  for  a  harvest  of 
grain  next  year,  if  conditions  shall 
be-  right  for  its  maturing,  accord- 
ing to  E.  G.  Wente  of  the  Independ- 
ent Warehouse  Co.,  who  handle 
about  half  of  the  crops  sold  from 
the  district.  The  company  has  this 
season  handled  6300  sacks  ot  wheat 
for  planting  before  New  Year's. 
This  is  four  or  five  times  their  nor- 
mal requirements.  Two  dry  seasons 
of  short  crops  just  past,  along  with 
the  extra  rains  that  have  already 
fallen,  give  hopes  for  a  good  grain 
crop  next  year,  as  the  land  has  had 
a  fairly  good  rest. 


BLUESTEM    SAFEST  HERE. 

However,  farmers  are  playing  safe 
by  planting  only  Bluestem,  which 
will  be  suitable  for  hay  if  grain 
will  not  mature.  Bluestem  remains 
green  to  the  top  until  growers  can 
tell  whether  it  will  make  grain.  It 
does  not  yield  so  well  as  Australian 
or  Early  Baart;  both  of  the  latter 
dry  up  to  the  tops  too  soon  and  thus 
make  coarser  yellow,  strawy  hay, 
and  the  Baart  beards  are  objection- 
able. 

Two  factors  besides  dryness  nor- 
mally operate  here  in  favor  of  hay 
rather  than  grain.  One  is  the  pre- 
mium of  $1  or  more  per  ton  ob- 
tained over  hay  from  the  interior 
valleys.  The  other  is  a  labor  con- 
dition. The  grower  with  one  hired 
man  can  handle  a  hay  crop  on  100 
acres  with  his  own  machinery,  where 
a  lot  of  extra  help  and  hired  ma- 
chinery are  necessary  at  a  busy  part 
of  the  year  if  grain  is  harvested. 

HAY    SCARCE   BUT  SLOW. 

Still  nobody  in  this  district  wants 
to  raise  hay  next  season  if  he  can 
raise  grain.     Hills  surrounding  the 


Tho  Most  Efficient 
_  Tractor  in  America 


POWERFUL 
ON  SOFT  GROUND 

The  twin  crawlers  of  the  Bates  Steel  Mule 
form  a  firm  runway  on  soft  ground.  Twenty- 
four  cleats  prevent  slipping,  and  the  ground 
pressure  is  less  than  Z]/2  pounds  per  square 
inch.  So  soft  ground  is  no  different  from  hard, 
as  far  as  pull  is  concerned.  And  the  non-slip 
feature  saves  fuel. 

Unit  construction:  Timken  roller  bearinps;  hardened  cut- 
steel  gears  running  in  oil.  and  heavy  duty,  valve-in-head 
kerosene  motor  also  contribute  to  the  Steel  Mule's  effi- 
ciency. 

We  are  anxious  to  have  you  compare  the  Model  "D" 
STEEI,  MULE  with  any  other  tractor  built.  Seeing  is 
believing,  so  come  and  inspect  the  machine  we  have  on 
exhibition — and  convince  yourself. 

F.  T.  BRILES,  South  California  Distributor 

Excellent  Proposition  offered  Live  Agents 
214=216  No.  Los  Angeles  St.     .       Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


valley  are  never  expected  to  raise 
much  grain  anyway,  largely  for  lack 
of  water,  but  partly  on  account  of 
superior  sweetness  of  the  hay.  Two 
years  ago  the  Altamont  hills  pro- 
duced about  4000  tons;  and  the 
other  hills  and  valley  tributary  to 


Livermore  produced  18,000  tons 
more.  Next  season's  crop  will  not 
be  over  3000  tons,  says  Mr.  Wente, 
if  grain  can  be  made.  The  crop  this 
season  was  between  7000  and  8000 
tons,  and  the  Altamont  had  only 
2000.    Still  it  does  not  move. 


'An  Imitation 
be  it  Ever  so 
Good-is . 
m  Imitation 


"1  purchased  one  of 
your  Spreaders  eight 
years  ago  and  it  has 
spread  all  of  my  manure 
from  50  head  of  stock 
during  that  time.  It  hat 
easily  paid  (or  itself  each 
year.  Any  farmer  having 
more  than  five  head  of 
stock  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  it  unless  he  is 
especially  fond  of  spread- 
ing manure  by  hand, 
which  I  am  not." 

C.  E.  HOUGH.  Conn. 


Hundreds  of  progressive  farm- 
ers have  written  that  "the  Nisco 
Spreader  pays  for  itself  every  year" — "the  most 
profitable  investment  on  the  farm" — "it  doubles  the 
yield" — "saves  its  cost" — "couldn't  farm  without  it" — 
id  other  such  statements. 
These  letters  mean  much  to  the  man  who  is  farming  for  profit, 
They  are  conclusive  evidence  to  any  farmer  willing  to  consider 
the  facts.    They  prove  the  statements  of  Experiment  Stations  ar 
Agricultural  Colleges.    They  prove  that  you  should  own  a 


MIS-CO 

1 1  The  New  Idea  V 


The  "NISCO"  is  THE  ORIGINAL  wide-spreading  spreader,  the  machine 
that  revolutionized  old-fashioned  methods  —  that  has  always  been  the 
leader  in  quality,  improvements  and  popularity.    Has  solid  bottom  with 

k chain  conveyors.    Pulverizes  thoroughly  and  spreads  evenly  5  to  7  ft. 
wide.    Drives  with  heavy  sprockets  and  chain  —  no  gears.  Low 
down,  light  draft.   Loads  and  pulls  without  undue  strain  on  man 
—  or  team.    Saves  time,  reduces  labor. 

See  your  "Nisco"  dealer.  He  is  pretty  busy  and 
may  not  get  around  to  you.   Call  him  up  and 
when  you  go  in,  Insist  on  the  "Nisco" — the 
machine  you  are  sure  of.  If  you  don't  know 
him,  we'll  send  you  his  name  and  a  free 
copy   of   "Helping   Mother  Nature," 
splendid  book  on  soil  fertility. 

NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

Spreader  Specialist*  Coldwater,  0 


"I  use  your  Spreader  and  find  it  far 
superior  to  others  in  construction,  dur- 
ability and  efficiency.  The  manure 
goes  from  a  third  to  a  half  farther  than 
when  spread  by  hand.  It  saves  atleast 
a  third  of  the  time  of  man  and  team, 
not  to  speak  of  saving  fertilization 
value  by  even  and  widespreading.  Your 
spreader  can  soon  be  made  to  pay  for 
itself."  J.  F.  P.  THURSTON.  Indiana. 


^1  The  "NISCO"  One-Man  Straw 
Spreader  Attachment— 2  Machines  in  I. 


Auto  Saws  Wood 
at  15*  £ 

ACW4 


THIS  remarkable  implement,  instantly  attached 
the  rear  tires  of  your  car,  delivers  5  to  8  H.  P.  at  the 
belt  for  running  any  machine  on  your  farm.   I, AY  Porta 
Power  saves  you  $150  to$300  if  used  instead  of  stationary 
engine,  and  is  far  more  valuable  because  you  can  lake  f 
t hi  engine  to  the  job.  Thousands  now  used  by  enthusiastic      f  ^ 


fanners.  It  takes  the  place  of  missing  farm  labor.  It  may 
add  hundreds  of  dollars  toyour  income  each  season.  X 

Portable  Power  Implements  for  the  Farm  <\°  vfJ* 


Mail  Coupon  for  full  pari* icv Pars  today 

L.  A.  Young  Industries,  Inc. 

*ower  Implements  for 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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General  Agricultural  Review 


Asparagus. 

While  asparagus  occupies  more 
acreage  than  cantaloupes  in  Cali- 
fornia, we  hear  less  about  it  because 
practically  the  entire  crop  is  grown 
in  one  restricted  district — the  islands, 
of  the  San  Joaquin-Sacramento  Delta. 
There  something  over  23,000  acres  of 
this  perennial  vegetable  are  grown 
for  shipment  early  in  the  season  and 
for  canning  later.  The  sales  were 
good  this  year,  the  demand  strong, 
the  crop  short  because  of  lack  of 
labor.  Very  early  asparagus  from 
Imperial  county  is  a  growing  indus- 
try that  pays  well  when  labor  is 
available. 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  produces  most 
of  the  sweet  potatoes  of  California, 
the  acreage  this  year  having  been 
estimated  at  6000  and  the  crop  at 
over  1,000,000  bushels.  The  yield 
per  acre  was  much  above  the  aver- 
age and  the  quality  was  better,  but 
the  total  crop  was  only  a  little  larger 
than  1917.  Canning  the  smaller 
sizes  assumed  great  importance  this 
year,  whereas  formerly  the  small 
sweets  were  fed  to  hogs. 

Tomatoes. 

Of  field  vegetables,  tomatoes  are 
most  important,  over  30,000  acres 
having  been  contracted  to  canners. 
Acreage  would  have  been  greater 
had  not  there  been  an  unfortunate 
dispute  about  planting  time  in  re- 
gard to  prices  the  growers  were  to 
be  allowed.  Early  shipping  toma- 
toes moved  freely  at  prosperous 
prices,  but  very  few  late  tomatoes 
could  be  obtained  for  shipment,  as 
'■anners  took  practically  all. 

Cantaloupes. 

Imperial  county,  cantaloupe  leader, 
was  estimated  to  have  10.896  acres 
of  cantaloupes  this  year,  as  against 


12.939  last  year.  Stanislaus  county 
growers  planted  a  little  less  than 
half  that  acreage  and  much  of  that 
was  abandoned.  There  was  a  feel- 
ing that  food  crops  should  be  grown 
instead  of  melons.  The  short  crop 
led  to  a  strong,  profitable  market 
demand. 

Celery. 

The  Sacramento-  Contra  Costa 
county  delta  is  the  chief  celery  pro- 
ducer of  California,  a  total  of  2070 
acres  having  been  transplanted  here 
this  year,  as  against  3882  last  year. 
Lack  of  hand  labor  is  a  reason  for 
the  reduction.  Orange  county,  which 
used  to  be  a  large  producer,  is 
about  out  of  it.  Los  Angeles  county 
has  a  district  of  some  importance. 
Onions. 

Prices  for  onions  in  1918  were 
nearly  30  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1917,  but  the  yield  per  acre  was 
less.  Acreage  in  the  Delta  was  esti- 
mated by  R.  G.  Risser  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  at  9204 
for  191S,  as  against  8068  for  1917. 
Earliest  onions  are  shipped  from 
Coachella  Valley,  Riverside  county. 
Lettuce. 

Most  of  the  commercial  lettuce, 
j  aside  from  city  market  gardens,  is 
|  raised  in  Imperial  Valley  and  ship- 
j  ped  East.  Shipment  is  about  to  be- 
!  gin.  Some  of  last  season's  crop  was 
i  delayed  on  the  road,  with  damage, 
j  but  the  acreage  is  not  far  different 
'  from  last  year. 

Cauliflower. 

|  Los  Angeles  and  San  Mateo  coun- 
i  ties  are  the  chief  cauliflower  produc- 
i  ers.  Their  acreage  in  the  crop  now 
moving  is  materially  decreased  from 
that  of  last  year,  due  to  hard  luck 
;  last  season.  The  heads  are  of  flrst- 
;  class  quality  and  are  moving  at  good 
1  prices. 


NAPHTHALINE-LIME  SULPHUR 
SPRAY. 


A  new  combination  spray  tested 
during  the  season  of  1917-18  by  the 
Stoke  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  of 
New  Zealand,  consisted  of  naphtha- 
line and  lime  sulphur,  with  and  with- 
out the  addition- of  arsenate  of  lead. 
The  trees  had  been  badly  infested 
with  wooly  aphis  early  in  the  season, 
but  at  picking  time  (April  1918) 
fruit  and  foliage  looked  good,  the 
fruit  being  clean  and  bright.  In  these 
applications  soft  water  (well  water) 
was  used.  The  addition  of  naphtha- 
line seems  to  thicken  the  spray  and 
make  it  stick  better.  The  cost  per 
gallon  is  the  same  as  ordinary  lime- 
sulphur. 

The  State  Quarantine  Station  at 
Los  Angeles  intercepted  in  October, 
shipments  containing  the  Colorado 
potato  beetle,  alfalfa  weevil  and  gyp- 
sy moth  amongst  other  pests  and  the 
cars  were  promptly  sealed  and  re- 
turned with  their  contents. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  declared  quarantine 
against  the  whole  world  on  sweet  po- 
tatoes to  prevent  the  importation  of 
the  sweet  potato  beetle  (cyclas  formi- 
carius). 

Tehachapi  has  3,800  acres  in  pears 
besides  a  large  acreage  of  apples  and 
is  still  growing. 


GYP  CORN  AS  AN  EGG  PER- 
SUADER. 

To  the  Editor:    I  am  feeding  gyp 
|  corn  heads  and  they  are  all  right  as 
i  a  grain-  ration;  also  they  make  hens 
|  lay.     We  have  sold   $55  worth  of 
eggs  from  40  hens  since  last  July 
and  had  all  the  eggs  we  cared  to 
use  besides. — -D.  A.  Nowels,  Linne. 

The  L.  A.  Puente  Nurseries  have 
some  fine  Placentia  Walnut  stock  this 
year.  They  are  grading  them  in  fours 
and  sixes  of  one  year  stock.  Also 
10,000  saleable  Placentia  Perfection, 
two  years  from  graft,  and  about  half 
as  many  Eurekas.  They  will  regraft 
all  seedlings  this  year.  Tilton  Bros, 
of  Whittier  will  do  the  grafting. 


fiROZlT 

HIGHLY 
Concentrated  =  Pulverized 

Manure 


A  mixture  of  cattle  and  sheep  manure 
from  animals  I  ■!  on  cotton  aeed  meal 
and  cake  and  alfalfa  (hirhly  nitrogenous 
foods)  aged -for  several  years  under  climate 
conditions  that  remove  moisture  but  pre- 
vent leaching  and  fermenting. 

No  odor. 

No  flies  or  insects. 

No  weed  seed  or  foreign  matter. 

Many  times  plant  food   value*  of  or- 
dinary manure. 

Guaranteed  contents: 
Nitrogen.  1.5  to  2%. 
Phos.  Arid.  PW,  1.25  to  2%. 
Pfltufh  K-O  water  soluble,  4  to  5%. 

We  are  Bhippiilg  GROZ-IT  in  Immense  quan- 
tities to  Southern  and  Eastern  states,  where 
present  freight  rates  make  it  S10  per  ton 
more  than  cost  to  you.  Pliwe  your  order 
now  to  insure  delivery. 
Sold  in  bags  or  bulk. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 


Also  ordinary  Manure 
in  Carloads 

Horse=Sheep=Cattle 
and  Rotted  Manures 

Pacific  Manure 
&  Fertilizer  Co. 

429  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco 


HANDLE  YOUR  GRAIN  AT  LESS  COST  WITH  THE 

JOHN  DEERE  GRAIN  ELEVATOR 


BUILT  FOR  THE  WESTERN  GRAIN  GROWER 
FOR  BULK  HANDLING  OF  GRAIN 

INITIAL  COST 

Investment  in  Elevator  and  Storage  Outfit 
Less  than  the  COST  OF  ONE  YEAR'S  SUPPLY  OF  SACKS 

SAVING  IN  LABOR-Bulk  Method  as  compared  with 
Sack  Method 


John  Deere 
Tubular  Elevator 
with  Engine 
Mounted  on  Elevator 
Truck 


STATISTICS  PROVE: 

SACK  METHOD 

5  Handlings  from  Separator  to  MiII=-Cost  per  ton 
BULK  METHOD 

Same  Operations—Handled  in  Bulk  =Cost  per  ton 
SAVINQ  IN  LABOR  ALONE   PER  TON  - 


$2.00 


Less  Help  Required 
at  Harvest  Time 


Sold  By 

John  Deere,  Dealers 

Send  lor  Special  Information  to 

John  Deere 
Plow  Co. 

San  Francisco 
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CALIFORNIA    FARM  PRODUCTS 
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(Continued  from  first  page.) 

biggest  acreage  of  recent  years 
seems  assured"  and  the  Government 
will  buy  it  all  at  the  established 
price  unless  higher  prices  prevail. 

SUGAR  BEETS. 

Normally,  sugar  beet  tonnage 
would  have  exceeded  barley  tonnage 
this  season  if  manufacturers  and 
growers  could  have  agreed  on  con- 
tract prices  in  time  to  justify  plant- 
ing. The  dry  winter  was  an  addi- 
tional deterrent  and  both  acreage 
and  yield  were  less  than  the  year 
previous.  Better  contracts  have  been 
offered  this  fall,  and  here  again  abil- 
ity to  know,  before  planting,  ap- 
proximately what  price  the  crop 
will  bring  is  leading  to  plans  for 
beet  raising  in  place  of  beans,  etc., 
where  feasible. 

COTTON. 

Estimated  farm  value  of  the  1917 
cotton  crop  was  more  than  double 
that  of  the  previous  year,  due  not 
only  to  more  than  50  per  cent  in- 
crease in  acreage  but  also  to  nearly 
that  much  increase  in  price  per 
pound.  This  year's  estimated  pro- 
duction shows  a  50  per  cent  in- 
crease over  last  year,  and  the  aver- 
age value  per  pound  a  trifle  better 
than  last.  Long  -  staple  varieties 
chiefly  were  tried  out  in  scattered 
localities  throughout  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  and  cot- 
ton culture  seems  to  have  found  a 
firm  home  already  in  the  San  Joa- 
.quin.  Imperial  Valley  raises  prac- 
tically all  of  the  California  cotton. 

RICE. 

With  a  fixed  price  to  the  growers 
for  rice,  the  average  yield  per  acre 
practically  as  big  as  it  has  ever  been, 
and  the  acreage  increased  more  than 
50  per  cent  over  the  previous  year, 
this  crop  has  continued  its  upward 
flight  in  importance  among  Califor- 
nia field  crops.  Too  little  water 
early  in  the  season  caused  some  loss 
and  too  much  rain  during  harvest 
caused  a  little  more;  but  this  crop 
is  the  banner  one  for  optimism  and 
the  acreage  will  likely  be  enor- 
mously increased  next  year.  The 
prices  for  the  next  crop,  however, 
are  not  assured,  and  growers  will 
have  to  look  out  for  importations 
from  the  Orient.  Milling  capacity 
in  California  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased and  growers  are  showing 
greater  tendency  to  get  together 
with  millers  for  mutual  considera- 
tion of  problems.  A  new  earlier  ma- 
turing variety  has  been  tried  out 
this  season  with  gratifying  results. 

GRAIN  SORGHUMS. 

The  appeal  of  the  Government  for 
growers  to  raise  grain  sorghums  was 
heeded  apparently  .to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  exhortations  to  raise 
more  hogs.    This  was  true  also  in 
the  six  States  leading  in  grain  sorg- 
hum production,  and  today  the  mar- 
ket for  these  grains  shows  a  little 
less  life  than   their  running-mate, 
barley.    This  may  be  partly  ''.ue  to 
the  effort  to  market  quickly  the  late  I 
crop,   which   got   wet.     If   so.   the  I 
market  should  recover  when  this  is  | 
out  of  the  way. 

INDIAN  CORN. 

While  our  Indian  corn  prices  are 
still  determined  by  the  price  of  East- 
ern corn  laid  down  here,  and  while 
we  do  not  feel  the  need  of  raising 
corn  for  hog  feed  there  is  a  great 
increase  of  acreage  and  production 
in  the  San  Joaquin-Sacramento  Delta 
to  about  25,000  acres,  which  is  about 
one-third  of  all  in  the  State  this 
season.  The  entire  California  acre- 
age and  crop  were  only  a  little 
greater  than  in  the  previous  year, 
but  our  own  mills  furnish  a  ready 
market  for  all  that  is  grown  here, 
provided  it  is  handled  in  ways  that 
make  it  of  good  milling  quality. 
Probably  considerable  normal  Indian 
corn  acreage  was  this  year  planted 
to  grain  sorghums  on  account  of  last 
winter's  dry  weather. 


In  1916  California  produced  43,- 
664  bales  of  cotton,  and  in  1917 
58.974  bales.  It  is  known  that  the 
production  of  1918  will  be  more 
than  190, ©00  bales,  valued  at  ap- 
proximately $14,500,000. 


Bulk  Handling 
Costs  L 


i 


dent 


There  were  16  tons  of  grain  lost  in  a  recent  shipment 
of  2,500  tons  of  sacked  grain  from  Vallejo  to  Stockton. 

Mould,  rats,  gophers — leaking  sacks — were  the  direct 
causes  of  that  enormous  loss. 

The  California  milling  concern  that  made  the  shipment 
handled  its  next  shipment  of  2,500  tons  of  grain  over  the 
same  route — in  bulk. 

Out  of  2,500  tons — only  one-half  of  one  ton  of  grain 
was  lost.  A  saving  of  fifteen  and  a  half  tons!  With 
grain  at  $2.20  a  hundred  that  saving  was  considerable. 
In  addition  the  entire  cost  of  the  sacks  was  saved. 

Save  the  entire  cost  of  Sacks. 

By  using  sacks  your  crops  are  at  the  mercy  of  rats, 
gophers,  bad  sacks,  thieves  and  rain.  You  pay  for  extra 
help  during  threshing  time. 

It  is  needless.  Calco  Metal  Grain  Bins  eliminate  extra 
labor  and  make  your  grain  vermin,  fire  and  weather-proof. 
The  Calco  Bin  cuts  out  the  high  cost  of  sacks.  One  Calco 
Grain  Bin  will  last  a  great  many  seasons — sacks  must  be 
•bought  each  year. 

Write  for  the  booklet,  "Calco  Grain  Bins."  It's  free, 
and  worth  your  careful  reading.  It  will  open  a  way  to 
you  to  save  and  sell  more  of  jour  grain.  Write  for  it 
today. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

417  Leroy  St.,  Los  Angeles  406    Parker  St.,  Berkeley 


SULPHUR 


"•W/JTtBiB  c-34d 

S07SX,pult 


FLOURi 


It  ha«  been  proven 
and  so  recommended  by 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia that  if  you  sul- 
phur your  grape  vines 
and  orchards  6  times 
they  will  not  be  affected 
bv  MILDEW  or  RED 
SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand  Vel- 
vet Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
also  EAGLE  Brand. 
Fleur  de  Soufre,  packed 
in  double  sacks,  are  the 
fluffiest  and  P  U  REST 
sulphurs  that  money 
can  buy;  the  best  for 
vineyards ;  the  best  for 
li  1  c  ;i  c  li  i  n  k  purposes, 
LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

Try  our  new  brand  of 
VENTILATED  Sublimed 
Sulphur,  IOO  per  cent  pure,  for  making  l';is(<> 
—  (Atomic  Sulphur)   and  for  Dusting. 

For  Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  use  our 
DIAMOND  S  Brand  Refined  Flour  Sulphur. 
We  can  furnish  you  this  sulphur  at  such  low 
price  that  it  will  pay  you  to  hix  your  own 
solution. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food, 
drill  into  the  soil  100  to  400  pounds  per 
acre  of  our  Diamond  "S"  Brand  Powdered 
Sulphur. 

It  has  been  proven  that  sulphur  has  In- 
creased various  crops  up  to  350  per  cent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

524  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ment. Send  for  illustrated  booklet,  price  list 
and  samples  and  please  state  for  what  purpose 
you  use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed  and  date 
of  shipment  preferred.    Tel.  Kearny  871. 


Correct  Lubrication  for 
the  "L"-Head  Typo 
Engine 
This,  the  "L"-Head  type 
of  automobile  engine,  like 
all  internal  combustion 
engines,  requires  an  oil 
that  holds  its  lubricating 
qualities  at  cylinder  heat, 
burns  clean  in  the  com- 
bustion    chambers  and 

foes  out  with  exhaust. 
BROLENE  fills  these 
requirements  perfectly, 
because  it  ia  correctly  re- 
fined from  selected  Cali- 
fornia asphalt-base  crude 


"Proven  Entirely  Satifactory" 

Only  perfect  satisfaction  can  ac- 
count for  the  use  of  ZEROLENE 
by  the  majority  of  automobile  own- 
ers. 

Leading  eoatt  distributors  alio  testify  that  H 
is  "a  most  satisfactory  motor  oil." 
They  know  from  the  records  of  their  service 
departments — and  we  know  from  exhaustive 
tests — that  Zerolene,  correctly  refined  from 
selected  California  asphalt-base  crude,  gives 
perfect  lubrication  with  least  carbon  deposit. 
Get  our  lubrication  chart  showing  the  correct 
consistency  for  your  car. 

At  dealers  everywhere  and  Standard  Oil 
Service  Stations. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California). 

ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  fix  Motor  Cars 
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Power  on  the  Farm 


FARMERS'  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSUR- 
ANCE. 

The  $1,500  fire  insurance  for  five 
years  on  beans  and  barley  has  cost 
me  about  the  same  as  commercial  in- 
surance would  for  three  months." 
said  R.  H.  Frazer  of  Stanislaus 
county,  speaking  of  the  Farmers' 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Tur- 
lock.  So  the  writer  sought  Secre- 
tary John  A.  Orr  of  the  insurance 
company  and  was  told  about  this 
organization  more  in  detail.  It  is 
one  of  fifteen  or  twenty  such  mu- 
tuals  organized  under  the  special 
State  law  for  this  purpose.  The  idea 
is  to  furnish  insurance  to  farmers 
at  actual  cost.  The  only  costs,  aside 
from  fire  losses,  are  for  office  ex- 
penses, the  salaries  of  two  officers, 
and  commissions  for  the  seventeen 
farmers  who  act  as  agents. 

This  farmers'  mutual  insurance 
company  was  organized  twelve  years 
ae:o  with  50  members  and  about  $50.- 
000  insurance  in  effect.  Today  it 
has  2500  members  and  $2,500,000 
insurance  in  effect.  A  rate  per 
$100  is  charged  for  premiums  which 
does  not  quite  cover  losses  and  ex- 
penses. Then  whenever  funds  get 
low  assessments  are  made.  The 
present  premium  rate  for  a  five-year 
policy  is  35  cents  per  $100  insur- 
ance on  lath  and  plastered  dwell- 
ings and  their  contents,  50  cents  per 
$100  on  all  other  buildings,  with 
vehicles,  except  autos,  and  $1  per 
$100  on  feed,  grain,  beans,  etc.;  but 
standing  grain  is  not  insured.  The 
biggest  loss  ever  encountered  was 
last  year,  about  $6,000  total.  About 
$5,000  losses  had  been  paid  this 
year  up  to  December.  Only  five  as- 
sessments have  been  made — the  first 
was  25  cents  per  $100.  the  second 
the  same,  the  third  50  cents,  the 
fourth  25  cents,  and  the  fifth  was  21 
cents  on  first  class,  30  cents  on  sec- 
ond class,  and  60  cents  on  third 
class. 

HAY  "GRINDER"  WITH  BIG  AP- 
PETITE. 

Chopping  mixed  barley  and  vetch 
hay  results  in  cattle  and  sheep  eat- 
ing it  up  clean  with  not  half  of 
one  per  cent  loss,  as  experienced  by 
Emery  Gates  of  Stanislaus  county. 
His  26-inch  Smalley  cutter,  with 
.exinding  attachment  and  blower, 
puts  about  40  tons  per  nine-hour 
day  into  the  26x40-foot  silo,  keeping 
eight  or  nine  men  and,  a  4 5 -horse- 
power Caterpillar  working  to  the 
limit.  Three  or  four  wagons  were 
used,  according  to  distance  of  haul- 
ing, which  averaged  about  one- 
quarter  mile.  Two  pitchers  kept 
busy  in  the  field;  the  driver  of  each 
wagon  and  a  helper  were  "nearly 
worked  to  death"  to  pitch  hay  off  as 
fast  as  the  machine  took  it.  one  man 
fed  directly  into  the  machine  and 
one  man  tended  the  engine.  No 
man  was  needed  in  the  silo,  for  the 
finely  chopped  dry  feed  packed  itself 
so  thoroughly  that  it  did  not  settle 
over  four  feet  in  three  weeks. 


LESS-  POWER  ON  RIDING  PLOW. 

A  wheel  plow  with  the  driver 
riding  pulls  as  easy  as  a  walking 
plow,  if  adjusted  properly.  Turn- 
ing a  furrow  slice  constantly  forces 
a  plow  downward  and  sidewise.  A 
landside  to  counteract  the  side  pres- 
sure presents  a  great  area  for  fric- 
tion against  the  dirt.  It.  with  the 
share,  exerts  great  presstire  and  fric- 
tion against  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
row. Now  if  the  pressure  and  fric- 
tion downward  and  sidewise  can  be 
transferred  to  wheels,  we  have  much 
smaller  bearing  surfaces  which  can 
be  lubricated.  Thus  the  friction  is 
so  reduced  that  a  man  may  ride  the 
plow  and  still  cause  less  draft  than 
a  walking  plow  turning  the  same 
dirt.  This  can  be  illustrated  by 
locking  the  wheels  of  a  wagon.  The 
wheels  must  then  slide  a  foot  for 
every  foot  the  wagon  moves,  and 
you  cant'  lubricate  the  sliding  sur- 
faces. 


An  American  tractor  plowing  and 
harrowing  recently  attracted  wide 
attention  near  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay, as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Consul. 


HIGH  OR  LOW  SPEED  ENGINE. 

To  the  Editor:  Which  tractor  will 
be  in  best  condition  at  the  end  of 
two  years — one  that  runs  two  and  a 
half  miles  per  hour  on  high  and 
whose  engine  runs  500  r.  p.  m.,  or 
one  that  runs  four  miles  per  hour 
on  high  and  whose  engine  runs  900 


r.  p.  m.? — A.  L.,  Marysville. 

An  engine  properly  designed  to 
run  900  r.  p.  m.  on  tractor  work 
would  probably  be  in  as  good  shape 
as  the  other  if  automatically  gov- 
erned and  run  at  plow  speed  while 
plowing;  but  since  most  plows  are 
built  for  a  two  and  a  quarter  to  two 
and  a  half  mile  speed,  your  high- 


I  speed  motor  would  have  to  run  on 
low  or  intermediate  gear  In  plow- 

|  ing.  Since  this  is  the  greatest  part 
of  tractor  work,  we  would  want  the 
most  direct  drive  at  that  speed.  On 

I  general  principles,  the  fast  engine  on 

I  heavy  sustained  work  goes  to  pieces 
soonest. 


Its  in  the 
TRACK 


MONARCH 

=Tracklaying  Tractors  = 


Indorsed  by 
the  BANKS 


The  Tractor  you  will  eventually  buy  because 
of  its — 

Great  Simplicity 
Wonderful  Power 
Long  Life  and  Our 
Excellent  Renewal  Part  Service 


The  Monarch  has  a  motor,  transmission  and  power  plant  similar  to  any  other  strictly  high- 
grade  tractor— but,  MONARCH  TRACKS,  like  MONARCH  SERVICE,  stand  alone.  A  broad, 
flat  surface  on  a  chilled  track  sprocket  comes  squarely  against  a  similar  surface  on  the  MAN- 
GANESE TRACK  to  drive  the  MONARCH,  thus  eliminating  the  rub,  the  cause  of  grinding 
wear  and  short  life  in  the  ordinary  track-laying  tractor. 

State  Representatives: 

California  Sales  Company 


WCKAMENTO  YAI.I.KY  TRACTOR 
COMPANY 
1210    Eighth  Street 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


Stockton,  California 

\V.    L.    CI.KVKI.AMI  COMPANY 
211  North  Los  Angeles  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CaL 


K.  I'STICK  *  BON 
715  Seventh  Street 
Modesto,  Cal. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 

"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS, Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


VISALIA 


Turns  in  Its  Own  Length 

The  flexibility  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  handled  is  a  biff  feature  of  the" 

— Tractor — 
Knapp  men  Plow 


DISC 


It  follows  the  tractoi" — in  short  circles  and 
sharp  turns.  A  demon  for  hard  work. 
Send  for  Illustrated  folder. 

H.  Q.  KNAPP  &  SON 

1022  S.  1st  St.,    •    San  Jose,  Cal. 
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POWER  NOTES- 

Permission  to  issue  $400,000  of 
receiver's  certificates  is  asked  from 
the  State  Railroad  Commission  by 
Receiver  William  F.  Fowler  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  West  Side  Canal 
Co.  The  petition  states  that  the 
company  now  is  irrigating  16,000 
acres  of  general  crops  and  27,000 
acres  of  rice.  The  $400,000  is  to  be 
used  to  complete  the  system  and  add 
some  pumps,  so  an  additional  15,000 
acres  of  rice  may  be  irrigated  in 
1919. 

The  "Denver  Tractor  Club"  is  a 
new  organization  of  tractor  and  im- 
plement dealers  of  Colorado. 

Motor  trucks  are  being  used  to 
haul  cotton  in  Imperial  Vallev  on 
big  bodies  direct  from  the  fields  to 
gins. 

To  make  rural  parcels  post  rates 
compete  with  freight  rates  by  use 
of  army  motor  trucks,  is  the  plan 
explained  to  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  postoffice  committee 
by  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
Blakelee  in  asking  $8,000,000  for 
rural  service  next  year. 

To  counteract  the  effect  of  water 
in  distillate  used  for  tractor  fuel, 
Aubury  Collier  of  Solano  county  says 
a  cheap,  easy,  effective  way  is  to  put 
half  a  pint  of  denatured  alcohol  in 
the  tank  every  week. 


WHAT  SIZED  CULVERT  PIPE? 


To  the  Editor:  What  size  pipe 
should  one  have  for  irrigation  where 
a  bridge  is  built  over  a  ditch?  The 
party  doing  the  work  states  a  36- 
lnch  pipe  is  necessary  to  carry  the 
water. — E.  J.  W.,  San  Francisco. 

Since  the  pipe  is  to  be  used  as  a 
culvert,  we  would  recommend  a  cor- 
rugated culvert,  surely  covered  with 
several  inches  of  dirt.  A  36-inch 
pipe  with  a  drop  of  half  a  foot  in 
a  thousand,  will  carry  5,500  gallons 
per  minute.  A  fourteen-inch  pipe 
would  carry  about  600  gallons  per 
minute. 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


Harry  Stabler  has  been  reap- 
pointed Horticultural  Commissioner 
of  Sutter  county. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  has  27,573 
acres  of  prunes.  Butte  county  leads 
the  valley  with  5942  acres  and  we 
understand  a  considerable  further 
planting  is  contemplated  this  season. 

The  amount  of  apples  held  in  cold 
storage  in  the  United  States  on  De- 
cember 1  is  represented  as  (reduced 
to  boxes)  13,289,913  boxes,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets 
report. 

The  Fig  Growers'  Institute  is  to 
be  held  at  Fresno,  January  3  and  4. 
The  sessions  are  instructive  and  inr 
elude  addresses  from  commercially 
successful  fig  growers.  This  is  a 
reminder. 

Pruning  demonstrations  are  be- 
ing held  at  various  orchards  in  So- 
noma county  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner. 

Stanislaus  county  this  year  pro- 
duced 22,998  tons  of  cling  peaches 
(Phillips  and  Tuscan),  12,556  tons 
of  drying  peaches  (Muir  and  Lovell) 
and  2268  tons  of  Elbertas  for  ship- 
ping. 

The  book,  "California  Fruits," 
seventh  edition,  is  out  of  print.  No 
more  copies  will  be  sent  out  until  a 
new  edition  is  printed,  which  will 
not  be  before  next  fall.  Possibly 
book  stores  may  have  some  in  stock. 

A  vine-pruning  demonstration  was 
recently  conducted  at  the  W.  B. 
Trewhitt  vineyard,  north  of  Han- 
ford,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kings 
County  Farm  Bureau.  Professor  F. 
Flossfeder  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia was  the  demonstrator  and 
lively  interest  was  shown  in  the 
work  by  attending  vineyardists. 

A  complaint  against  existing 
freight  rates  on  citrus  fruits  is  to 
be  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  according  to  A. 
M.  Mortensen,  traffic  manager  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 
The  increase  made  last  June  by  the 
U.  S.  Railroad  Administration  adds 
an  estimated  total  of  $6,386,386  to 
the  annual  freight  bill  of  the  citrus 
fruit  growers  of  the  State. 


Sa  m  son 


TRACTORS 


Tractor 


Model  8-25 


The  durable  tractor  is  not  achieved  in  a  day.  Many  features,  time 
and  experience  dictate,  enter  into  its  construction. 

After  nearly  two  decades  of  manufacturing  and  field  experience  the 
GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  is  submitted  as  ideal 
durability.  Many  in  successful  operation  for  years,  and  in  as  effective 
use  today,  testify  to  its  ruggedness. 

The  quality  of  the  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  is 
guaranteed  before  built  by  careful  selection  of  high-grade  materials, 
made  to  specifications  and  over-sized  to  secure  liberal  reserve  strength. 
Final  severe  tests  further  assure  a  durable  product.  It  is  built  SAM- 
SON in  name  and  SAMSON  in  strength. 

The  GMC  SAMSON  SIEVE-GRIP  TRACTOR  performs  the  work 
of  ten  horses  on  the  farm.  It  will  do  your  plowing,  discing,  and  har- 
rowing economically  and  efficiently  and  without  packing  the  ground. 
It  is  adapted  to  countless  other  uses  on  the  farm  for  many  of  which 
horses  are  unsuited.  It  will  CUT  YOUR  COSTS.  It  will  INCREASE 
YOUR  INCOME. 

The  durable  is  the  efficient,  economical  tractor. 

Our  booklet,  Better  Farming,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Samson  Sieve- Grip  Tractor  Company 


DIVISION  OP 


GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


Stockton,  Cal. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


"V*  Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 

l/Drt^H  Dl  IMDC  absolutely  hydraullcally  and  automatically 
IXlAV.IOI  I     ■    1_J  IVI  W  water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 

Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10  Inch  diameter  and  up 

 Write  tor  Bulletins  

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  Sales  Office  at  LOS  ANOELBS 


KR0GH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


.Free  illustrated  book  tells  how% 

,  BIG  DEMAND  IN  DENVER  | 


I  for  all  your  western  raw  fura-- 
f!  Coyotes,  Skunks,  Muskrats. 
*  Wildcats  brinff  bin  money  here. 
Denver  closest  and  best  market 
on  earth  for  Western  Trappers 
and  Fur  Shippers.  STEPHENS 

Of  Denver  is  the  largest  exclusive 

jtjyerof  Wtvitern  Raw  Furs  In  the  world 
■-charp.es  no  commission" saves  you 
"'60c  to  $10  on  express  or  parrel  post. and 
you  B''t  your  numry  back  2  to  10  days  quicker. 
Every  shipment  personally  (traded  and 
"*       priced  by  a  member  of  the  firm. 

Traps  at  Factory  Prices 

1  STEPHENS  sells  traps,  animal  baits 
pj  and  all  trappers'  suppliesatrock 
S  bottom  prices.    Write  today 
_  for  Big  Illustrated  Trap  Catalog, 
|  Trappers'  Guide,  Fur  Price  List, 
■  and  Shipping  Tags  —  ALL  FREE. 

IE.  A.  STEPHENS  &  CO. 
172  Stephens  Bldg. 
Denver,  Colorado*  U.  S.  A. 


l>et»ier» 
In 

TAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-48  Flrat  St..  Saa  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffltt  A  Towne.    Los  Angeles 
Blake.  HcFall  Co..         Portland.  Ore. 
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How  an  Apple  Differs  From  a  Hog 


I  Written  for  Paciflr  Kurul  I'rews  by  Albert  F. 

That  you  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  tasting  the  best  apple  In  the 
world,  I  am  sending  you  one  of  my 
Wagner  seedlings.  This  is  not  an 
absolutely  new  variety,  for  I  have 
fruited  it  for  the  last  five  years.  Its 
only  possible  rival  in  the  world  is  a 
R.  I.  Greening  seedling  I  have  here, 
but  specimens  of  this  are  not  avail- 
able at  this  writing.  This  high 
rating  of  one's  own  wares  might 
seem  bold  to  many,  but  to  one  who 
knows  the  facts  It  is  necessary  to 
do  so  to  publish  the  truth  and  give 
credit  where  credit  is  due.  Not 
that  I  desire  credit,  but  that  the 
people  interested  in  these  things 
may  know  that   the  world  moves. 

IT  MAY  BE  CALLED  "ALL-GOLD." 

This  new  Wagner  is  an  "all-gold" 
variety.  Possibly  some  day  "All- 
gold"  may  be  its  name.  It  is  clear 
golden  in  color,  faultless  in  form,  of 
fine  size,  does  not  scab,  produces 
only  one  specimen  in  a  place  instead 
of  two  to  six,  bears  a  full  crop  every 
season,  does  not  drop  from  the  tree 
and  the  structure  and  texture  of 
the  wood  growth  is  as  elastic  as 
spring  steel.  The  whole  texture 
and  structure  of  the  fruit  suggests 
culture  and  refinement.  The  seeds 
are  small  and  the  core  structure  re- 
fined and  not  prominent.  The  flesh 
is  non-fibrous,  crisp  and  juicy.  When 
the  flesh  mellows  up  it  does  not  be- 
come mealy  and  dry,  but  remains 
very  juicy,  with  a  tenderness  that 
melts  in  one's  mouth  like  ice  cream. 

WHY  AN  APri.E  MAY'  BE  ALL  FAT. 

This  type  of  an  apple  is  a  vehicle 
on  the  way  of  what  I  would  term 
"progressive  refinement."  By  way 
of  illustration,  I  will  say:  A  lec- 
turer on  hog  breeding  once  said: 
"The  ideal  of  some  breeders  in  the 
past  had  been  to  produce  a  hog 
without  bones  or  muscles — just  a 
well-rounded  form  covered  with  a 
thin  skin,  the  whole  hog  a  wobbling 
piece  of  fat." 


Etter.  EtterttbnrK.l 

This  sort  of  ideal  is  not  tolerable 
in  animal  breeding,  but  in  plant  life 
it   is   highly   desirable,   and   is  an 
ideal  within  reach.  Our  apple  varie- 
ties of  today  are  too  near  nature 
types,  or,  as  the  swine  breeder  would 
say  of  scrub  hogs,  "they  have  too 
I  many  of  the  characters  that  belong 
strictly  to  the  wild  hog."    Some  of 
i  us    know    what    the    dahlia  was 
I  twenty-five  years  ago.     An  ardent 
|  experimenter  in  dahlias  in  that  day, 
I  predicted  the  future  of  the  dahlia 
by  Hystematic  work.  I  believed  then, 
I  too.  as  I  believe  now,  that  we  have 
:scai*:ely  begun  to  improve  the  ap- 
j  pie,  and  systematic  work  through  a 
I  few  generations  of  seedlings  under 
ideal  conditions  will  produce  varie- 
j  ties  that  will  justify  my  optimism. 

HOW  THE  NEWTOWN  MAY  BE  I.MPROVKD. 

A  second  variety  I  am  sending 
you  to  sample  and  illustrate  is  a 
I  seedling  of  a  variety  (possibly  only 
a  seedling  tree  it  was),  but  one 
would  have  to  strain  it  a  point  or 
two  to  call  it  more  than  a  common- 
place cider  apple.  Only  because  I 
had  super-ideal  conditions  to  expect 
I  worthy  results  was  I  tempted  to 
:  grow  seedlings  from  this  near-nature 
I  type.  But  I  chanced  it,  and  in  38 
seedlings  I  scored  just  one  of  any 
value  whatever.  Thirty-seven  worth- 
less ones,  most  of  these  being  lit- 
tle more  than  wild  forms,  but  the 
thirty-eighth  was  one  of  those  prod- 
igies that  come  through  hybridiza- 
tion and  luxury  of  nutrition  — ■  a 
breaking-away  type  into  refinement 
that  may  mean  a  glorious  prepo- 
tency for  great  things  in  the  future 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  atavism  may 
be  so  strong  that  it  may  be  worth- 
less for  breeding  stock. 

As  a  variety  it  seems  of  decided 
merit.  On  the  father's  side  it  shows 
the  earmarks  of  Newtown  origin. 
The  parent  tree  grew  alongside  a 
Newtown  tree.  The  fruit  is  clear 
yellow,    and    in    shape    very  full 


oblate.  The  flesh  is  tender,  juicy 
and  melting  and  the  flavor  sprightly 
acid,  being  easily  in  the  class  with 
the  Newtown  and  far  more  refined. 
The  fruit  is  very  free  of  scab,  and 
the  tree  a  strong  grower  and  a 
heavy  and  regular  bearer.  This  is 
the  first  notice  either  this  or  the 
preceding  variety  has  had  in  print. 

ANOTHER  NEW  NEWTOWN. 

A  third  variety  is  a  Newtown 
seedling  of  typical  Newtown  type  in 
every  character.  It  Is  better  in  form 
and  more  uniform  in  size  and  a  bet- 
ter size  than  Newtown.  It  bears 
10  0  per  cent  better  than  Newtown 
and  shows  no  tendency  to  scab  or  to 
grow  in  clusters  like  the  parent,  but 
the  exterior  finish  of  the  parent  is 
slightly  superior  to  the  seedling. 
The  Newtown  is  slightly  more  crisp 
than  the  seedling,  but  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  surpasses  it  in  sub- 
stance, superior  sweetness  and  high 
flavor,  being  a  better  keeper  and 
shipper.  It  does  not  drop  like  the 
Newtown,  but  hangs  to  the  tree  ex- 
ceptionally well.  Its  points  for  rec- 
ognition would  be  superior  produc- 
tiveness, better  and  more  uniform 
size,  freedom  from  scab,  ability  to 
hang  until  perfectly  matured  with- 
out dropping  from  the  tree  and  still 
with  this  full  maturity  be  a  won- 
derfully good  shipper,  as  it  bruises 
less  easily  than  Newtown,  in  itself 
a  remarkable  shipping  variety. 

At  the  present  time  I  do  not  wish 
to  recommend  this  seedling  as  one 
that  should  supercede  the  Newtown, 
but  inasmuch  as  a  variety  of  its 
merit  should  come  out  of  a  lot  of 
only  seven  seedlings,  it  would  indi- 
cate that  it  should  not  be  very  hard 
to  get  something  in  the  Newtown 
class  far  superior  to  the  Newtown 
as  we  know  it  today,  for  every  one 
of  those  seven  seedlings  proved  out 
to  be  of  Newtown  type,  and  a  rea- 
sonably good  variety  except  one,  it 
being  a  Newtown  X  Baldwin.  This 
latter  variety  is  a  large  apple  of 
finest  and  truest  form,  with  one  odd 
character — the  stem  is  so  short  as 
oftentimes  to  be  even  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  fruit.     The  quality  of 


this  latter  variety  is  splendid,  but 
it  has  some  serious  defects  that 
count  it  out  as  a  variety  of  value. 

[Mr.  Etters'  specimens  bear  out 
his  descriptions.  Not  only  his  re- 
sults, but  his  close  scrutiny  of  points 
of  improvement  in  apples,  should 
arouse  our  apple  growers  to  closer 
judgment  of  their  products. — Edi- 
tor.]   

BASEBALL  ANDJFRTJIT  GROWING. 

Harry  Hooper's  work  is  playing 
baseball;  his  recreation  is  running  a 
large  ranch  he  owns  in  Sutter 
county — and  there  we  found  a  very 
busy  man.  Harry  has  130  acres  in 
fruit  trees  and  vines  and  he  took  us 
into  his  dry  yards,  where  many  tons 
of  Thompson  Seedless  raisins  were 
in  course  of  drying,  and  thence  to  a 
shed,  where  Harry  Stabler  and  the 
writer  found  him  packing  pomegran- 
ates (October).  He  has  26  acres  of 
pomegranates  (interplanted  with 
olives),  four  and  five  years  old,'  and 
will  be  shipping  700  boxes  from  the 
young  plantation  this  year.  They 
are  of  the  "Wonderful"  variety  and 
are  shipped  in  four  grades,  the 
largest  of  nearly  4-inch  caliper  and 
of  gorgeous  coloring,  and  the  New 
York  market  absorbs  it  readily  at 
remunerative  prices.  Of  his  25  acres 
of  peaches — Tuscans  and  Phillips — 
there  was  no  loss,  but  considerable 
injury  had  been  experienced  in  the 
Thompson  Seedless  grapes.  Adequate 
machinery  is  on  the  ranch  for  han- 
dling all  the  fruit  and  the  raisin 
stemmer  was  at  work  when  we  were 
there,  for  there  are  nearly  100  acres 
of  T.  S.  grapes  on  the  ranch. 

We  have  always  figured  that  a 
good  ball-player  or  an  enthusiast  in 
any  other  manly  game  has  the  qual- 
ities necessary  to  make  a  good 
farmer,  in  that  he  is  level-headed, 
resourceful,  and  decided,  and  does 
not  curse  Providence  for  unpropi- 
tious  happenings — weather  or  any- 
thing else.  It  has  taken  courage  and 
backbone  to  "buck"  this  season  in 
Northern  California,  and  we  feel 
that  Harry  Hooper  is  a  worthy  addi- 
tion to  the  ranks  of  fruit  growers. 


BAKER,  HAMILTON  &  PACIFIC  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 


Oldest  established  implement  house  on  the 

Representing  the  Following  Well 


Pacific  Coast 

Known  Lines: 


PARLIN  &  ORENDORFF  CO. 

Complete  line  of  plows,  harrows,  and  all 
tillage  implements. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFG  CO. 

Spring  and  Spike  Tooth  Harrows. 

BUCHER  &  GIBBS  PLOW  CO. 

Imperial  Engine  Disc  Harrows,  Imperial 
Chilled  Plows,  and  spring  tooth  har- 
rows. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO 

Pulverizers,  Buck  Rakes  and  Stackers. 

BRILLION  IRON  WORKS. 

Double  Roll  Pulverizers  and  Land  Rollers. 

EMPIRE  PLOW  CO. 

Pony  Plows  and  Steel  Age  Cultivator, 
Harrows,  etc. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

Planet  Jr.  Cultivators,  Seeders,  etc. 

LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO. 

Forkner  Cultivators. 

KILLEFER  MFG.  CO. 

W'eedcrs. 


THOMAS  MFG.  CO. 

Thomas  Grain  and  Alfalfa  Drills,  Har- 
vesting Machinery. 

F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO. 

Hay  Tools  and  Spray  Pumps. 

MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO. 

Chatham  Fanning  Mills. 

JOHNSON  &  FIELD  CO. 

Nash  &  Cutts,  Fanning  Mills. 

ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO. 

Bone  Mills. 

WILSON  WETTERHOLD  CO. 

Grinding  Mills. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO. 

Bone  Mills. 

LITCHFIELD  MFG.  CO. 

Manure  Spreaders. 

TIFFIN  WAGON  CO. 

Corn  Shellers  and  Hand  Carts. 


O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS. 

Banner  Root  Cutters. 

E.  W.  ROSS  MFG.  CO. 

Ross  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters. 

KILBOURNE  &  JACOBS  MFG.  CO. 

Scrapers  and  Road  Plows. 

SOLANO  IRON  WORKS. 

Bunch  Rakes,  Fresno  Scrapers,  and  Hay 
Forks. 

BAIN  WAGON  CO. 

-Bain  Wagons. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

Fanners  Handy  Wagons. 
Metal  Wheel  Trucks. 

HARVEY  SPRING  CO. 

Bolster  Springs,  etc. 

NELSON  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

Jumbo  Gasoline  Engines. 

BATES  &  EDMONDS. 

Bull  Dog  Gas  Engines. 


//  NOT  Carried  by  Your  Dealers,  Write  Us. 
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Olive  Packing  Plants 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


There  are  six  large  plants  at  Oro- 
ville  for  packing  olives  and  we  re- 
cently went  over  the  Mount  Ida 
Packing  Co.'s  plant,  the  buildings  of 
which  cover  nearly  three  acres  of 
ground  adjacent  to  the  railroad. 
Oroville  and  its  vicinity  are  specially 
adapted  to  the  production  of  a  first- 
class  olive.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
young  trees  will  be  coming  into 
bearing  in  a  few  years  and  the  mar- 
kets for  California  ripe  olives  will 
doubtless  be  extended  to  meet  the 
increased  production  of  this  valuable 
fruit.  Nowhere  in  the  State  do 
olive  trees  make  more  sturdy  growth 
than  here  or  set  better  crops.  We 
did  not  see  scale  in  any  orchard  or 
evidence  of  it,  the  leaves  and  twigs 
being  silvery  green  and  fresh 
throughout.  v 

MANUFACTURE. 

-  After  being  graded  and  weighed 
out— for  the  grower  is  paid  on  grade 
— all  those  olives  that  are  to  be  used 
for  the  ripe  olive  trade  are  turned 
into  tho  concrete  pickling  vats,  of 
which  there  are  1100,  each  one  hold- 
ing 1000  pounds  of  fruit.  In  place 
of  the  old  system  of  stirring  the 
fruit  with  paddles,  it  is  moved  and 
churned  over  by  compressed  air,  just 
on  the  same  system  as  petroleum  is 
agitated  and  refined.  This  obviates 
the  bruising  of  the  fruit  by  contact 
with  paddles  and  insures  the  whole 
of  it  being  turned  and  moved.  When 
the  fruit  is  ready  for  canning,  it  is 
conveyed  on  a  slow-moving  "sorting 
belt"  of  webbing  along  the  center  of 
benches  running  the  length  of  the 
room,  on  each  side  of  which  girls 
are  seated  who  hand  pick  out  any 
imperfect  fruit  or  impurity.  Prom 
here  they  are  taken  to  the  canners' 
bench,  the  full  cans  being  carried  in 
a  steady  stream  through  to  the  cap- 
ping machine.    Each  can  is  poured 


CROP 

Production 


Is  controlled  by  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  plant  food  furnished 
the  tree  or  plant. 

It  is  not  enough  to  merely 
fertilize.  It  is  important  that 
the  tree  be  fed  material  giving 
maximum  results  under  Cali- 
fornia conditions 
These  materials  are  furnished  in 

Hauser's 
Organic 
FERTILIZERS 

Correct  Fertilizer  for  Cali- 
fornia conditions. 
Send  for  Fertilizer  Booklet 
Tells  you  why. 

Bauser  Packing  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


full  of  hot  brine  just  before  cap- 
ping, immediately  after  which  they 
are  placed  in  an  oven  or  retort  for 
sterilizing.  This  is  the  last  opera- 
tion except  cooling,  labeling  and 
packing,  when  the  finished  product 
is  ready  for  market. 

As  one  of  the  side  issues,  this 
plant  also  prepares  a  Greek  style 
olive  which  is  packed  in  barrels  in 
dry  salt.  There  is  a  very  large  de- 
mand for  the  Greek  and  Italian  olive 
in  the  United  States,  most  of  which 
has  been  so  far  Served  by  importa- 
tions. We  liked  the  flavor  of  those 
turned  out  at  Oroville,  which  are  not 
bitter  like  the  imported  article.  The 
oil  mills  are  in  the  same  building 
■with  the  ageing  room  adjoining  and 
the  powerful  presses  are  hydraulic 
and  express  all  the  oil  it  is  possible 
to  get  at  a  single  operation. 

We  were  told  that  the  Mount  Ida 
grove  (Gray  &  Wilson)  is  the  most 
regular  and  consistent  bearing  grove 
in  the  State. 

All  of  the  help  required  at  the 
packing  establishment  is  provided  by 
the  town  of  Oroville  and  vicinity. 
A  feature  that  strongly  appeals  to 
the  visitor  is  a  spacious,  well-warmed 
and  ventilated  rest  room  for  the 
women  and  girls  employed.  This 
room  is  paneled,  both  walls  and  ceil- 
ing, with  fumed  oak  finish.  Com- 
fortable chairs  and  small  tables  are 
provided  and  we  noticed  some  flow- 
ers to  grace  the  board.  This  method 
of  caring  for  employees  leads  to  ob- 
taining the  best  class  of  woman 
worker,  whose  sensibilities  are  not 
shocked  by  unpleasant  surroundings. 
It  adds  to  their  self-respect  and 
pride  in  the  institution  they  serve. 
So  long  as  the  thing  is  not  overdone, 
money  laid  out  for  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  ranch  hands  also  is 
going  to  be  a  distinct  asset  to  the 
industry.  Decency  and  privacy  for 
our  helpers  can  be  provided  without 
going  to  extremes  and  coddling  them. 
And  at  very  little  expense,  if  we 
value  good  men  and  are  willing  to 
write  off  the  interest  on  money  so 
invested  as  a  part  of  their  wages. 
Many  years  ago  the  writer  had  sev- 
eral years'  experience  of  the  bunk- 
house  and  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 


THE  PROMISE  OF  MILL  FEEDS 


With  the  return  of  all-wheat  bread 
to  our  tables  following  the  relaxation 
of  sustitute  regulations,  farmers  may 
expect  a  somewhat  increased  supply 
of  mill  feeds.  The  amount  will  be 
further  enlarged  by  the  recently  in- 
creased purchases  of  flour  for  export; 
also  by  the  cancellation  of  the  "mill- 
ing extraction  rule"  which  diverted 
into  flour  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  wheat  being  ordinarily  used 
for  feed. 

All  of  the  developments  combined 
are  expected  to  increase  the  mill  feed 
output  fully  one-fifth,  and  this  extra 
feed  should  be  available  about  the 
end  of  December.  But  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration warns  against  excessive 
optimism  over  the  situation,  as  there 
will  be  a  continued  shortage  of  mill 
feeds  as  compared  with  pre-war  years. 

Consequently,  either  conservation 
or  substitution  will  be  necessary  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  Prof.  Fitts  of  the  dairy 
department  of  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  may  prove  of  value  to  Cali- 
fornia dairymen.  He  says  that  a  good 
substitute  for  mill  feeds  may  be  made 
by  mixing  barley  and  cottonseed 
meal.  He  says  that  the  mixture  costs 
more  than  mill  feed,  but  its  feeding 
value  is  a  fifth  greater. 

Cottonseed  meal  is  not  very  plenti- 
ful in  this  state:  also  it  is  liable  to 
prove  poisonous  if  fed  in  large  quan- 
tities. So  we  suggest  using  coconut 
meal  instead.  Also  add  beet  pulp  if 
you  can  get  it.  A  mixture  of  two 
pounds  each  of  rolled  barley,  beet 
pulp  and  coconut  meal  for  each  cow 
is  about  the  best  and  most  economical 
supplement  to  use  with  alfalfa  when 
you  do  not  have  silage.  Try  it,  and 
like  as  not  you  won't  care  whether 
or  not  you  can  ever  get  mill  feeds, 
except  for  calves,  and  young  pigs, 
and  for  sows  right  at  farrowing  time. 


NURSERY  NOTES 

Diging  of  nursery  stock  has  begun 
generally  and  anyone  who  has  decid- 
ed to  plant  this  season  should  get 
their  orders  in  for  trees  without 
delay. 

C.  W.  Van  Gelder  of  Acampo  reports 
short  stock  of  nursery  trees,  though 


the  quality  is  good  under  the  new 
standard.  He  claims  that  the  peach 
root  for  plums,  prunes  and  'cots  is 
the  best  on  any  but  very  heavy  soil, 
and  is  in  increasing  demand.  Mr  Van 
Gelder  thinks  the  demand  will  exceed 
the  supply  on  deciduous  fruit  stock 
in  his  section  though  there  is  a  good 
supply  of  almonds. 


~  AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

Nearly  50  years  of  pump-building  ex- 
perience bat'k  of  the  American  line.  Verti- 
cal Pump.  Horizontal  Pumps,  Deep  Well 
Heads.  Deep  Well  Cylinders — good  pumps 
of  every  kind  for  every  pumping  purpose. 


Combination 
Elbow  and 
Check  Valve 

Practically  elimiu 
ates  priming  Order 
with  American  Pump, 
or  can  be  supplied  for 
pump  you  now  have. 


GAS  ENGINES,  OIL  ENGINES,  MOTORS,  Etc. 

Put  your  irrigation  problems  up  to  Irrigation  experts.  We'll  show  you  how  n>  <••! 
the.  MOST  WATER  with  the  LEAST  TROUBLE  at  the  SMALLEST  COST  Wrn<  (■>• 
our  catalogs  of  Gas  Engines,  Oil  Engines,  Motors,  Direct-connected  Motor- and  putnp 
Outfits,  or  any  of  these  in  which  you  are  interested.  We'll  answer  your  inquir;  fuii> 
and  carefully. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  and  SUPPLY  CO. 


68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


424  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Get  'em  Quick  ! 


Rid  your  place  of  squirrels,  gophers,  prairie  dogs,  etc.  Do 
it  now  when  tbe  young  oS  these  crop-destroying  pests  are 
being  born.  It's  easy  and  cheap — when  the  ground  is  full 
of  moisture  to 

Exterminate  Squirrels  an/1  Gophers 

and  other  rodent  pests.  Just  gas  them  with  Carbon  Bisulphide, 
Used  and  recommended  by  U.  S.  and  State  officials  tor  its  effi- 
ciency and  economy.  Simple  to  handle— sale.  Write  today  lor 
prices  and  folder  telling  how  Carbon  Bisulphide  works. 

Wheeler,  Reynolds  &  Stauffeb 

625  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GAl^CWKSUiTHi^ 


Cuts  Irrigation 

Ditches 


This  implement  cuts  irrigation 
ditches,  laterals  and  other  ditches, 
quicker,  cheaper  and  better  than  any 
other  machine  ever  built.    It's  the 


DITCHER -TERRACER 


Sent  on 
10  days' 
Trial 


Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  up  to  4  feet.  Builds  ter- 
races, levels  an'l  scrapes  land,  grades  roads. 
Light  draft.  Ml  Mod;  reversible.   Does  work 
of  100  men.  Wrllo  for  catalog  and  prices.  .Sold  on 
money  bad;  guarantee.   You  will  want  a  Simplex. 

SIMPLEX  FARM  DSTCHER  COMPANY,  Incorporated,  Box  77,  Owonsboro,  Ky, 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton  B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  Los  Angeles 

Distributors 


Protect  your  spindles  with 
Mica  Axle  Grease.  Itforms 
an  even,  slippery  coating 
which  prevents  friction 
and  makes  easier  pulling — 
no  hot  boxes — just  like 
putting  ball  bearings  on 
your  wagon.  And  it  lasts 
twice  as  long  as  common 
axle  grease.  Get  a  can  from 
your  dealer  today. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


AXLE  CREASE 
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Standardization  in  the  Dairy  Industry 


Extracts  from  an  address  delivered  before 
elation  by  4.  M.  Henderson,  Jr.,  President 

The  reason  for  the  existence  of ' 
the  Milk  Producers'  Associations  of 
California  lies  in  the  necessity  of 
service  to  be  performed  for  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer  of  dairy 
products  by  improving  the  condi- 
tions under  which  these  products 
are  produced,  manufactured  and 
marketed,  through  standardization  of 
the  products,  elimination  of  waste, 
and  by  doing  such  other  things  as 
are  necessary  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  production,  quality,  more 
economic  manufacture  and  better 
and  more  even  distribution  of  these 
products,  thus  increasing  the  re- 
turns to  the  producer  and  lowering 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  that  the 
interests  of  both  may  be  promoted. 

The  failure  of  the  farmers'  co- 
operative creameries  in  the  past 
years  has  demonstrated  that  their 
associations  were  not  properly  or- 
ganized. Many  failures  have  been 
caused  because  the  members  were 
at  liberty  to  send  their  milk  to  a 
competitor,  while  our  association  has 
bound  its  members  by  a  tightly 
drawn  agreement  to  market  all  of 
their  dairy  products  through  the 
association  for  a  term  of  years. 

The  association  recognizes  that 
those  who  are  now  manufacturing 
and  marketing  dairy  products  are 
specialists  and  have  had  long  vears 
of  experience.  Therefore,  we  do  not 
aim  to  destroy  the  structures  they 
have  built,  but  seek  to  absorb  and 
remodel  the  many  organizations  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  be  work- 
ing for  the  best  interests  of  the 
dairymen.  Without  doubt  there  are 
more  manufacturers  and  handlers  of 
the  dairymen's  products  than  are 
needed,  and  many  will  necessarily 
be  eliminated.  Our  association,  how- 
ever, desires  to  co-operate  with  the 
well-organized  concerns  and  form 
them  into  one  organization  in  order 
that  they  may  work  in  one  direction 
instead  of  many,  as  at  present. 

ELIMINATING   USELB8S  EXPENSE. 

Beginning  with  the  delivery  of 
the  raw  product  from  the  farmer  to 
the  factory,  our  aim  is  to  perform 
each  function  with  the  least  labor, 
fuel  and  materials,  keeping  rn  mind 
at  all  times  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  high  standard  of  quality. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country 
the  creamery  men  have  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  gathering  milk  and 
cream,  and  many  are  sending  their 
trucks  over  the  same  routes,  thereby 
increasing  the  cost  of  handling.  Our 
association  will  effect  a  big  saving, 
as  routes  are  being  formed  in  such 
a  way  that  there  will  be  no  dupli- 
cated effort. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  our 
activities  is  the  proper  grading  of 
the  raw  product,  and  the  pavment 
of  different  prices  for  the  different 
grades.  The  keen  competition  of 
creameries  for  the  dairymen's  prod- 
ucts has  prevented  them  from  doing 
this. 

With  a  sufficient  number  of  gen- 
eral utility  plants  in  which  all 
known  dairy  products  can  be  manu- 
factured, a  uniform  product  can  be 
had  and  maintained  by  adopting 
uniform  methods  and  uniform  com- 
position of  the  products  manufac- 
tured. Laboratories  will  be  estab- 
lished and  chemists  employed  to  an- 
alyze samples  from  every  churning, 
or  every  vat  of  cheese.  This  pro- 
vides a  che^k  on  uniformity  in 
moisture,  salt  and  color.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  our  prod- 
uct, under  these  conditions,  can  be 
made  practically  uniform  everv  day 
in  the  year.  The  association."  hav- 
ing these  plants,  can  buv  supplies 
and  equipment   in  large  quantities 


the  California  Creamery  Operators'  Asso- 
of  the  AHNoriatrd  Halrymen  of  California. 

and  thereby  make  big  savings  in 
cost  -of  manufacture. 

NEW  MARKETING  METHODS. 

The  greatest  marketing  problem  is 
solved  when  an  association  like  ours 
can  have  at  its  disposal  a  large 
quantity  of  high  grade,  uniform  but- 
ter, cheese  or  other  dairy  products. 
A  system  of  grading  will  have  to  be 
established  based  upon  a  commer- 
cial score,  and  all  butter  will  be 
scored  by  Government  inspectors. 
There  is  at  present  too  much  but- 
ter, cheese  and  other  dairy  products 
bought  by  the  wholesalers  as  sec- 
ond grade  but  sold  to  retailers  and 
consumers  as  first  grade. 

The  activities  of  our  marketing 
department  will  be  directed  very 
largely  to  a  study  of  the  domestic 
and  foreign  markets.  These  mar- 
kets will  be  studied  systematically 
and  we  will  be  assisted  by  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Markets,  which  reports 
daily  from  the  important  domestic 
markets.  Also  the  Government  is 
building  a  most  wonderful  merchant 
marine,  and  we  are  co-operating 
with  the  head  of  that  department 
today  in  an  effort  to  build  up  our 
foreign  markets. 

Out  association  will  increase  the 
sale  of  our  dairy  products  at  home 
by  a  campaign  of  advertising  at  a 
very  nominal  cost  to  individual 
members.  Our  purpose  is  to  save 
the  industry  by  bringing  forcefully 
and  continually  to  the  public  mind 
the  value  and  necessity  of  its  prod- 
ucts as  human  food,  and  also  to 
show  the  producers  the  necessity  of 
staying  in  the  business  and  increas- 
ing production  to  meet  the  demand 
of  a  world  market. 

GOVERNMENT  ASSISTANCE. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  a  conference  of  all  the  dairy 
interests  was  recently  called  at 
Washington  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing ways  and  means  of  establishing 
a  uniform  basis  on  which  to  adjust 
prices  for  milk,  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  to  be  used  for  market  milk, 
condensary  milk,  butter  or  cheese, 
the  idea  being  to  use  a  uniform  feed 
and  labor  formula  and  then  allow 
the  proper  differentials  entering  into 
the  cost  of  producing  these  various 
classes  of  milk. 

The  plan  met  with  the  approval 
of  both  the  producing  and  manu- 
facturing interests,  as  every  one  to- 
day realizes  that  this  country  is 
confronted  with  a  shortage  of  all 
classes  of  dairy  products  and  the 
only  way  to  stimulate  production  is 
to  return  to  the  dairymen  a  suf- 
ficient amount  to  pay  him  the  cost 
of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
profit — to  eliminate  waste  in  pro- 
duction, manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion so  that  we  may  give  these  prod- 
ucts to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  This  conference  was 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
producers'  organizations  in  sixteen 
States,  together  with  representatives 
of  all  classes  of  manufacturers  of 
dairy  products  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  adopted  a  model  form  of  articles 
of  incorporation  and  by-laws  for 
dairymen's  co-operative  associations. 
In  its  general  plan  it  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  one  which  we  have 
adopted  in  California,  and  a  con- 
tract similar  to  ours  is  a  part  of 
the  approved  forms  used  in  organi- 
zation work  among  the  dairymen  of 
the  United  States.  The  department 
is  now  ready  to  put  out  field  men 
throughout  the  different  States  to 
develop  this  organization  work. 


Big  Demand  for  Fats  and  Dairy  Products  to  Continue 

The  supply  of  fats  and  dairy  Products  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
world  s  needs. 

It  will  continue  inadequate  until  producers  have  had  time  to  restore 
the  balance  between  demand  and  supply. 
This  cannot  occur  this  year. 
The  disproportion  will  be  reduced  next  year. 

But  it  probab'y  will  not  be  equalized  until  the  1920  stocks  and  crops 
have  been  garnered.  tj.  S-  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION. 


/Yf/fl*^  V  It  contains  the  sign- 
I  ed  statements  of  many  ranchers 

who  tell  how  they  are  becoming  wealthy 
in  the  famous  Santa  Cruz  Valley  near 
Tucson,  Arizona.  About  80%  of  all  pro- 
ducts consumed  in  the  valley  are  shipped 
in  from  California.  The  rich  mining 
camps  and  the  city  of  Tucson  (25,000 


population)  pay 
fancy  prices  for  all  farm  products 
Local  farmers  are  getting  rich.  A  very 
limited  amount  of  land  with  water  (su- 
burban to  Tucson)  may  be  had  at  $150 
an  acre  on  long  time  terms.  Best  farm- 
ing opportunity  in  America.  Land  sell- 
ing fast. 

Write  for  fully  illustrated  booklet  today 

Edwin  R.  Post  Company 

Tucson,  Arizona 


A,  Letter  from 

Bossy 


If  a  cow  could  speak  she  would  talk 
about  her  health  as  people  do — because 
cows  suffer  from  ailments,  little  and  big, 
the  same  as  human  beings.  When  a  cow 
is  sick,  she  needs  medicine  as  much  as  a 
sick  person  does. 

Mere  rationing  will  not  eliminate 
disease :  medicinal  treatment  is  neces- 
sary. The  most  common  cow  ail- 
ments, such  as  Abortion,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Lost  Appetite,  Bur.ches, 
Scours,  etc.,  result  from  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  digestive  or  genital 
organs.  Any  of  these  diseases  and 
many  others  can  be  successfully 
treated  or  prevented  by  using  Kow-Kure,  the  great  cow  meiilcine. 

Kow-Kure  Is  scientifically  prepared  for  the  treatment  of  cow  dis- 
cuses only.     It  puts  the  vital  organs  in  condition  to  eliminate 
disease  and  function  regularly.    Prevent  sickness  by  occa- 
sionally using  Kow-Kure.    Feed  dealers  and  drug- 
gists sell  it— 60c.  and  $1.20  packages. 
Free  book,  "THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR," 
sent  on  request* 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  LV« 


donville. 
ermont 


PRINCE  BCTTER  BOY  WALKER 
Senior  and  ReserTe  Grand  Champion 
Sacramento,  1917. 


Holstein 
Friesian  Cattle 

Herd  Sires: 
Prince    Butter   Boy  Walker 

King  Mead  of  Riverside 
Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld 

Young  bulls  by  these  sires  and 
out  of  cows  with  records. 

Write  or  Call 

J.  H.  HARLAN  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


ave  sold 
more  than 


California  Breeders 
$  350,000.00  %!L& 

cattle  in  our  sales,  under  the  most  stringent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  organ- 
ization in  America.  Satisfied  buyers  have 
been  the  rule  in  all  our  sales. 
CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES  i  PEDIGREE  CO. 
C.  L.  HUGHES  Sain  Manager.  Sacramento,  Cil. 


An  additional  value  of  $35  an  acre 
has  resulted  from  ensiling  sugar- 
beet  tops  in  Ventura  county.  For- 
merly the  tops  were  sold  in  the  field 
to  cattle  and  sheep  owners  at  about 
$2  an  acre.  The  new  utilization 
means  a  great  saving  in  feed.  The 
Farm  Bureau  in  Ventura  county  is 
carrying  on  a  silo  campaign. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  yoo  getting  them?  Calf  ^profits  mean 

more  to  yuu  now  than  ever  beiote. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


lt>.  Sold  by  dealer*  or 

Write  for  New  Data! 

COULSON  CO.  - 


ioo  a*  thi 

Coin  ims  than  half  a* m 

i'j  mrrcew  yi'jr  rulf  MM 

-    Petnluma.  Ca]. 


POLLED  JERSEY  CATTLE 

Breeders' '  names,  sale  dates.  Spillman's 
"  Inheritance  of  the  Polled  Character  in 
Cattle,"  and  other  information  of 

CHAS.  S.  HATFIELD.  Secy. 

Route  4,  Box  51  Springfield,  Ohio 
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How  to  Control  Ear  Ticks 


[Written  1or  Pactflo  Rural  Press.] 


The  cattle  fever  tick  has  been 
pretty  well  driven  out  of  this  state, 
but  we  still  ■  have' the  ear  tick — a 
blood-sucking  parasite  which  infests 
the  ears  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  dogs 
and  other  animals  and  causes  heavy 
losses. 

Unlike  the  cattle  fever  tick,  which 
attaches  itself  to  the  outside  portions 
of  cattle,  the  ear  tick  can  not  be 
eradicated  or  controlled  by  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  dipping.  The  remedy 
thoroughly  tested  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  in  field  investiga- 
tions consists  of  two  parts  by  volume 
of  ordinary  commercial  pine  tar  and 
one  part  by  volume  of  cottonseed  oil. 
This  mixture  is  injected  directly  into 
the  ears  by  means  of  a  metal  or  hard 
rubber  syringe. 

In  mixing  the  ingredients  the  cot- 
tonseed oil  should  be  added  to  the 
pine  tar  and  stirred  until  a  uniform- 
ly smooth  mixture  is  obtained.  In 
cold  weather  the  pine  tar  and  cotton- 
seed oil  should  be  warmed,  so  they 
will  mix  readily  and  flow  freely,  but 
they  should  not  be  heated  more  than 
is  necessary.  The  mixture  will  re- 
main uniform  for  a  long  time  without 
separation  or  deterioration. 

This  preparation  when  properly  ap- 
plied kills  the  ticks  but  does  not  in- 
jure the  animals.  Cottonseed  oil  is 
a  fairly  good  solvent  for  ear  wax  and 
the  mixture  penetrates  ordinary 
loose  masses  of  ear  wax  and  ticks,  but 
it  will  not  penetrate  t'ne  hard  masses, 
to  break  up  which  the  use  of  an  ear 
probe  made  of  baling  wire  is  sug- 
gested. The  preparation  recommend- 
ed not  only  kills  all  ear  ticks  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  but  being 
of  a  sticky  consistency  it  remains  in 
the  ears  and  protects  the  animals 
against  reinfestation  for  about  thirty 
days. 

Animals  in  infested  areas  should  be 
examined  at  frequent  intervals  and 
treatment  applied  as  often  as  neces- 
sary to  protect  them  against  discom- 
fort and  losses  caused  by  ear  ticks. 
Herds  grazing  on  infested  ranges 
should  be  treated  late  in  the  fall  or 
early  in  the  winter  to  prevent  winter 
and  spring  losses  to  poorly  nourished 
range  cattle.  All  animals  in  an  in- 
fested herd  should  be  treated  whether 
or  not  they  show  infestation. 

When  animals  are  grossly  infested 
and  the  ear  canals  are  packed  full  of 
ticks  the  parasites  are  easily  visible, 
but  when  the  infestion  is  light  or 
moderate  the  ticks  may  be  overlooked. 


The  parasites  usually  attach  them- 
selves in  the  deep  folds  of  the  ear  or 
crawl  into  the  ear  canal  and  follow 
it  inward  sometimes  as  far  as  the 
ear  drum.  Animals  badly  infested 
usually  shake  their  heads  and  repeat- 
edly turn  .them  from  side  to  side, 
meanwhile  inverting  first  one  ear  and 
then  the  other. 

Most  animals  oppose  the  insertion 
of  anything  into  their  ears.  The 
farmer  who  has  only  a  few  gentle 
farm  animals  to  treat  may  tie  them 
to  a  post  or  restrain  them  by  other 
well-known  methods,  but  in  treating 
heards  of  wild  range  cattle  or  horses 
special  equipment,  such  as  dehorning 
chutes,  branding  chutes  or  other  cat- 
tle chutes,  may  be  used. 

The  subject  is  covered  more  fully 
in  Farmers'  Bulletin  980,  "The  Spi- 
nose  Ear  Tick  and  Methods  of  Treat- 
ing Infested  Animals,"  which  may  be 
obtained  free  of  charge  from  the  Di- 
vision of  Publications,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TIME  FOR  DEHORNING  CATTLE. 

To  the  Editor:  When  is  the  best 
time  to  dehorn  cattle?  Should  cows 
be  dehorned  before  or  after  freshen- 
ing? At  what  age  should  heifers  be 
dehorned? — A.  I.,  San  Bernardino. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

Cattle  may  be  dehorned  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  but  it  is  risky  to 
do  it  during  the  hot  summer  months 
on  account  of  infection  from  flies. 
No  matter  when  it  is  done,  it  is  best 
to  smear  the  spots  over  with  pine  tar 
to  avoid  infection.  Some  authorities 
claim  that  if  a  cow  is  dehorned  soon 
after  freshening  it  will  cause  her  to 
shrink  on  her  milk  during  the  rest 
of  that  lactation  period,  but  we  have 
never  noticed  any  difference  if  done 
after  she  has  entirely  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  calving.  If  the  work 
is  done  when  she  is  very  heavy  with 
calf,  she  may  strain  herself  to  such 
an  extent  that  abortion  will  result. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  dehorn  a  cow 
any  time  from  two  months  after  calv- 
ing to  a  month  before  calving.  The 
small  horny  buttons  on  calves  should 
be  killed  with  caustic  potash  in  from 
three  to  five  days  after  the  calf  is 
born,  as  after  five  days  these  buttons 
begin  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
skull  and  it  is  then  more  difficult  to 
stop  their  growth. 


IININISFAIL*  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS 


GLENSIDE  ROYAL  408155, 


Won  at  Sacramento: 
A  f  ¥  Championships, 
All      Grand  Championships, 
£\14l4    Reserve  Championships. 

22  OTHER  PRIZES,  INCLUD- 
ING  15  FIRSTS. 

We  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  young 
bulla  sired  by  Glenside  Royal  and  out  of 
larse  cows  of  rood  milk  production. 

Entire  herd  tuberculin  tested. 
Alexander  &  Kellogg,  Suisun,  Cal. 

Farm  on  Grisly  Island. 

See'  us  at  the  California  International. 


Grand  Champion,  Sacramento,   1916-1918,  and  at  P.  P.  I.  E. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

Are  all  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder 
EVERY    ANIMAL    POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 

Whethnr  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Rosd 

We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pediprees  on  application 
HHORTHORN  CATTLE       nDMAVnAI  C    Cfi  R.  It.  No.  1 

nUBOC-JERSET    SWINE    v7  Ki'l  VJIN  UALC    \^\J .      REDWOOD    CITY.  CAL 


The  Worlds  Largest  Herd  of  Registered 

HEREFORDS 

The  home  of  MISS  RIALTO  2ND.  NEVER  defeated  Grand  Champion.    Over  900  breed- 
ing cows,  representing  choicest  blood  lines.    Great  Bulls  in  service.    Look  up  our  records 
at  tho  BIG  live  stock  shows. 
THE  HEREFORD  CORP.  OF  WYOMING,  lt»x  87C».  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Wm.  Cox,  Herdsman.  Raymond  S.  Husted,  Vice-Pres.  Gen.  Mgr. 


Successful  Auctions 

LET   ORD   L  LEACHMAN   CRY  YOUR  SALE 

Sells  Anything,  Anywhere.  Gets  High  Averages 
1008  Eighth  St.,  Main  431  Sacramento,  Cal. 


TRUEDALE 
Wins  Again 

At  Los  Angeles,  for  the  fifth  consecutive  time,  we  won 
first  on  the  get  of  our  leading  sire,  TRUEDALE  367159 
BY  DOUBLE-DALE;  also  firsts  in  all  other  classes 
shown,  six  in  all.   All  except  one  our  own  breeding. 

At  Sacramento  this  year  we  won  nine  firsts  in  all 
classes  shown. 


Pacheco  Cattle  Co. 


Breeders  of  Shorthorns, 


Hollister, 


Cal. 


Hill  Crest  Stock  Farm 

Shorthorn 
Cattle 

Shropshire  a»« 
Merino  Sheep 

I  have  used  more  grand  champion  bulls  in  my  range  herd  than  any  other 
California  breeder  has  used  in  his  foundation. 

My  offering  of  range=raised  bulls  for  the  coming  season  is  exceptionally  good. 

T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop.  -  Davis,  Cal. 


Herefords 

LEADING  HERD  OF  THE  STATE. 

My  stock  is  the  result  of  nearly  40  years  of  careful  breeding  and  selec- 
tion. Have  for  sale  a  carload  of  registered  bulls  and  a  carload  of  heifers 
— 1917  calves,  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Beau  Donald  31  No. 
109885  and  Mr.  Perfection  No.  215575. 

They  will  go  quickly.  Write  or  call  at  once. 


Wm.  Bemmerly, 


Woodland,  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS 

LIVE  OAK.  CALirORNIA 

Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

HOME  OF  THE  CHAMPIONS 

Ten  splendid  young1  Bulls  lor  sale,  also  several  heifers.  We  have  on  hand  the  best 
lot   of  young   Berkshires   we  ever  raised.     Come   and   see   them.     Prices  reasonable. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  B.  Clay. 
Three  outstanding  under-a-year  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberlands  Type. 
A  few  undcr-a-year  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 

H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY  Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  State  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes  reg-ard- 
ing  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

The  Toyon  Farm  Association  of 
Los  Gatos  sold  a  registered  Holstein 
bull  to  M.  M.  Soares  Co.  of  Milpitas. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Western 
Condensing  Co.  has  been  incor- 
porated in  Humboldt  county  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000.  ■ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Creamery 
Operators'  Association  at  Visalia, 
Dr.  Roadhouse  urged  the  formation 
of  a  Western  Dairy  Products  Show 

A.  B.  Humphrey  of  Grapewild 
Farms,  Escalon,  has  purchased  the 
high-class  herd  of  registered  Guern- 
seys from  Calla  Grove  Farm,  Man- 
teca. 

Of   the   total    milk    produced  by 
cows  it  is  estimated  that  5  per  cent 
goes  into  butter.  3  per  cent  into  con- 
densed milk,  10  per  cent  into  cheese 
and  the  balance  into  market  milk, 
cream  and  ice  cream, 
called  at  our  office  a  few  days  ago. 
Now  that  he  has  received  his  dis- 
charge, he  is  planning  on  getting 
back  into  the  game  again.  During 
his  absence  his  herd  has  been  in  the 
care  of  Gotshall  &  Magruder,  Ripon. 
'    At   the   recent   Holstein    sale   at  | 
Portland  63  head  sold  for  an  aver- 
age  of  $279.44.     This  average  was  ! 
satisfactory  to  the  consignors,  con-  ' 
sidering   that    the   Pacific  Interna- 
tional Show  had  been  called  off  and 
that  the  date  for  the  sale  had  been  i 
changed. 

L.  W.  Hutchins,  who  operates  a 
large  ranch  south  of  Turlock.  raises 
grade  Holstein  cows  for  sale.  He 
keeps  them  until  six  or  seven  years 
old,  then  sells  them  according  to 
test.  If  they  do  not  come  up  to  his 
standard,  he  sells  them  to  the 
butcher. 

Kenneth  Abbott,  formerly  a  prom- 
inent Holstein  breeder  of  Milpitas, 
but  more  recently  with  Uncle  Sam, 
and  told  how  successful  such  organ- 
ization had  been  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  urging  the  creation  of  a 
State  Dairy  Council  and  creating  a 
fund  to  work  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Toyon  Farm  Association  of 
Los  Gatos  reports  the  following  re- 
cent Holstein  records:  Stanislaus 
Princess  Pontiac.  a  three-year-old, 
25.4  pounds  butter  in  seven  days; 
May  Lilin  Segis,  junior  three-year- 
old,  24.36  pounds;  Finderne  Jondine 
Pontiac.  two-year-old,  22.8  pounds. 
The  latter  made  17.3  pounds  as  a 
junior  two-year-old. 

There  are  353  cow  testing  asso- 
ciations in  the  United  States,  rep- 
resenting 9778  herds  containing 
168,348  cows.  California  ranks  sixth  | 
with  16  associations,  second  with 
653  herds,  second  with  19.814  cows, 
also  first  in  the  number  of  cows  per 
herd  with  an  average  of  40.8,  and 
first  in  the  number  of  cows  per  as- 
sociation with  1238.3.  The  average 
number  of  cows  per  herd  in  the 
United  States  is  27.6  and  the  aver- 
age number  per  association  476.9. 

Cows  from  the  Palo  Alto  Stock 
Farm  are  represented  in  three  of  the 
classes  of  ten  leading  Holstein  cows 
in  America  for  the  year,  including 
one  second  and  one  third.  Nanette 
Aine  Pauline  completed  on  Decem- 
ber 19  a  seven-day  test,  making 
36.28  pounds.  Johanna  Princess 
Mooie-  2nd,  a  junior  three-year-old, 
eight  months  after  calving  made 
24.30  pounds  butter  and  484.4 
pounds  milk  in  seven  days.  This 
gives  her  the  world's  combined  milk 
and  butter  record  in  this  class.  She 
will  complete  her  yearly  record  in 
February  and  promises  to  make  over 
1100  pounds  butter.  Laura  Meeka, 
on  yearly  test,  to  be  completed  in 
April,  is  going  at  a  1300-pound  gait. 


Beef  Cattle. 

H.  M.  Barngrover  of  Santa  Clara 
sold  three  yearling  Hereford  heif- 
ers to  George  Small  of  Hollister. 

H.  M.  Barngrover  of  Santa  Clara 


bought  24  head  of  purebred  Here- 
ford weanlings  of  Clinck  &  Peters 
of  Quincy. 

J.  A.  Bunting  of  Mission  San  Jose 
tests  his  herd  of  Herefords  for  tu- 
berculosis every  year.  The  last  test 
showed  no  reactors. 

Stalder  Bros,  of  Riverside  pur- 
chased 30  head  of  high-grade  Aber- 
deen-Angus cows  at  the  Tagus  Raoch 
sale.  They  were  in  calf  by  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Tagus  Ranch  regis- 
tered bulls. 

T.  T.  Miller  has  moved  his  Short- 
horns from  Los  Angeles  to  Hollis- 
ter. He  is  making  an  extensive  im- 
provement and  plans  for  one  of  the 
finest  breeding  establishments  on  the 
Coast. 

The  Wyoming  Hereford  Corpora- 
tion, Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  booked  orders 
for  130  heifers  and  5  bulls  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Liberty  Fair.  And  yet 
some  breeders  say  that  it  doesn't 
pay  to  make  the  shows. 

Warren  T.  McCray.  Orchard  Lake 
Stock  Farm,  Kentland,  Ind..  has  sold 
practically  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  Herefords.  '"sired  by  Perfection 
Fairfax.  Who  says  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  stake  a  big  pile  on  a  good 
bull? 

The  annual  report  of  the  Short- 
horn Association  shows  good  prog- 
ress for  the  year,  as  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  registrations  and  trans- 
fers was  $255,141.93,  as  compared  I 
with  $170,970.46  for  the  preceding  1 
year. 

An  average  of  $1,566  on  50  Here- 
fords was  made  at  the  International 
Bale  held  at  Chicago.  The  grand  | 
champion  heifer,  Madam  Donald  2nd. 
topped  the  sale  'at  $8,300.  thus  es- 
tablishing a  new  record  for  Ameri- 
can-bred females. 

At  the  sale  of  Shorthorns  held  in 
connection  with  the  International 
Livestock  Exposition  at  Chicago.  43 
head  sold  for  an  average  of  $2,307 — 
29  females  averaging  $1,505  and  14 
bulls  averaging  $4,012.  The  grand 
champion  bull  of  the  show.  Lord 
Rhybon,  topped  the  sale  at  $15,000. 

Last  week  we  stated  that  the 
Hereford  bull  purchased  by  H.  M. 
Barngrover  of  Santa  Clara  was  a 
grandson  of  Woodford,  the  noted 
bull  owned  by  Col.  Woodford  of 
Kentucky.  We  should  have  stated 
that  Woodford  was  owned  by  Col. 
Taylor. 

In  their  last  report  on  livestock 
conditions,  Clay,  Robinson  &  Co. 
advised  cattlemen  to  keep  plenty  of 
young  cattle  on  hand  and  expressed 
themselves  as  confident  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  tremendous  demand 
for  meat  for  many  years.  J.  Ogden 
Armour  predicts  that  prices  will  re- 
main high  for  at  least  four  years. 

Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Falfaldale  Farm,  Perris,  has  sold 
seven  young  Duroc  gilts  to  R.  H. 
Long,  Ethenac. 

A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon.  has  sold 
a  Berkshire  herd  header  to  Adohr 
Ranch,  Van  Nuys. 

Maurice  Rucker,  the  well-known 
swine  breeder,  has  been  engaged  by 
Fred  Hartsook  of  Lankershim  to 
take  charge  of  his  ranch. 

Llano  Vista  Ranch  of  Perris  has 
sold  the  sensational  young  Hamp- 
shire boar,  Liberty,  to  Conejo  Ranch 
at  Newbury  Park  for  a  reported  con- 
sideration of  $500. 

A.  B.  Humphrey  of  Grapewild 
Farms,  Escalon,  has  added  to  his 
Berkshire  herd  a  son  of  Epocal,  the 
much-talked-of  English  boar  owned 
by  the  Gossard  Breeding  Estate, 
Martinsville,  Ind. 

W.  B.  Hewitt  of  Van  Nuys  sold 
three  herd  boars  at  the  Liberty  Fair, 
these  going  to  George  Junior  Re- 
public at  Chino.  American  Hog  Syn- 
dicate at  Palo  Alto  and  M.  A.  Web- 
ber, Daggett. 

L.  E.  Putnam  of  Stanislaus  county 
is  feeding  his  damaged  blackeye 
peas  to  his  hogs.  He  considers  one 
bushel  of  peas  equal  to  two  of  bar- 


ley fed  whole.  He  doesn't  think  it 
necessary  to  cook  them. 

Peters,  Lamson  &  Walker  of  De- 
vore  have  booked  an  order  for  foun- 
dation stock  to  be  shipped  to  H.  F 
Bahmeir,  Farm  Advisor  of  San  Ber- 
nardino county,  who  is  about  to  lo- 
cate in  the  State  Settlement  Colony 
at  Durham. 

Berkshire  breeders  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  fine  china  dinner  ser- 
vice valued  at  $300  which  Hotel 
Whiteomb  has  donated  to  be  given 
for  the  best  Berkshire  boar  and  three 
sows  bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor 
and  shown  at  the  San  Francisco 
show.  This  special  prize  should 
bring  out  a  large  class. 


Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  sold  a 

granddaughter  of  Star  Leader  to 
|  John  Cornwell  of  Orland  some  time 

ago.  She  was  entered  in  the  under- 
I  six-months  class  at  the  Orland  Fair 
I  and  won  second  prize.  Mr.  Cornwell 
!  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  bought 
!  two  bred  sows  from  Anchorage 
i  Farm,  ordered  two  more  sow  pigs 

and  wanted  to  pick  out  a  boar  to  go 

with  them. 

The  Tulare  County  Duroc-Jersey 
i  Breeders'  Association  will  hold  its 
I  .first  consignment  sale,  of  purebred 
j  sows  and  gilts  in  the  new  sales  pa- 
I  vilion,   Tulare,   January   15,   at  10 

o'clock.  The  offering  will  include 
'  the  picks  of  the  best  herds  in  the 


BREED 


For  Production 

— ■  and 


TYPE 


Our  areat  Holstein  herd  contains  such  cows  as  Lauramekii,  State  record 
4  year  old,  who  will  make  on  her  present  yearly  official  test  over  1,300  lbs. 
butter,  Nanette  Aine  Pauline  who  has  just  made  36.2H  pounds  in  7  days.  Fin- 
derne Alexis  a  .'!S  lb.  3  year  old,  Johanna  Princess  Moore  2nd,  who  has  just 
made  the  world's  combined  milk  and  butter  record  in  the  -  months  after 
calving  class,  and  many  others  who  are  making  Holstein  history. 


Our  herd  sire  is  King  Pontiac  Seels  Kornd.vke.  whose  first  seven  sires 
have  4!I2  A.  11.  O.  duuglners,  four  of  them  with  records  over  40  lbs.  and  33  over 
30  lbs. 

Klnc  Pontiac  Sra-ls  Korndyke  has  to  date  24  daughters  in  milk,  their  rec- 
ords averaging  over  20  lbs  in  7  day  s  as  2  year  olds. 

If  you  want  the  best  at  reasonable  prices,  write  or  call: 


PALO ALTO STOCK FARM 


M.  H.  Tichenor,  Pres. 


Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


To  Producers  and  Consumers  of 
the  California  Grain=fed  HOG: 

It  is  just  about  two  years  ago  since  we  first  started  our 
advertising  campaign  to 

give  the  California  Pig  a  chance 


We  were  confident  that  California  grain-fed  pork  is  equal 
in  quality  to  grain-fed  pork  produced  anywhere  else.  From 
the  hogs  we  received  we  selected  the  best  from  which 


to  cut  our 


MAYROSE 


brand 

HAMS 

and 

BACON 

We  unhesitatingly  urged  you  Consumers  to  buy  these 
smoked  meats,  and  we  never  ceased  our  efforts  to  encour- 
age you  Producers  to  raise  better  and  still  better  hogs,  sec- 
ond in  quality  to  none.  The  results  of  this  campaign  have 
been  most  gratifying  to  Consumers,  to  Producers  and  to 
ourselves. 

The  California  grain=fed  hog  has  MADE  GOOD- 
Let  us  ALL  keep  up  the  good  workl 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


December  28,  1918 
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county.  The  sows  will  represent  the 
most  popular  strains  and  will  be 
bred  to  some  of  the  best  boars  in 
the  State. 

W.  P.  Andrews,  breeder  of  "An- 
drews' Quality  Durocs,"  Modesto,  re- 
ports the  following  sales:  March 
boars  to  Boothe  &  Sherwin,  Ceres; 
D.  Garzoli,  Bolinas;  Standard  Lum- 
ber Co.,  Sonora,  and  E.  R.  Paige, 
Modesto.  Bred  gilts  to  H.  P. 
Dwight,  Merced;  one  to  M.  E.  Kline, 
Modesto;  two  to  Mrs.  Daniel  Boone, 
Modesto;  four  to  H.  Ortman,  Mo- 
desto, and  one  each  to  William  G. 
and  C.  O.  Love,  Danville. 

Last  week,  in  telling  about  the 
purchase  of  the  Berkshire  sow  Riv- 
erby  Princess  by  J.  Francis  O'Con- 
onr  of  Castleview  Farm,  Santa  Rosa, 
we  said  that  she  was  champion  at 
the  National  Swine  Show,  while  we 
should  have  stated  that  she  is  cham- 
pion of  the  world,  having  won  this 
honor  at  the  P.-P.  I.  E.  Mr.  O'Con- 
ner  of  Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa, 
champion  sow,  Rookwood  Lady 
100th. 

The  Castleview  Ranch  of  Santa 
Rosa  recently  sold  to  H.  C.  Muddox, 
the  well-known  banker  of  Sacra- 
mento, Grand  Lady  Mayhews,  1916 
grand  champion  sow  at  the  Califor- 
nia State  Fair.  This  great  Berk- 
shire sow  was  bred  by  A.  B.  Hum- 
phrey and  told  to  A.  W.  Foster  for 
$500  at  public  sale.  Mr.  Muddox  is 
collecting  a  grand  herd  of  Berk- 
shires,  having  previously  bought 
Ames  Rival  102nd,  junior  reserve 
champion  boar  of  the  world,  from 
the  Frank  A.  Brush  herd,  also  Rin- 
con's  Leader,  junior  yearling  cham- 
pion boar  at  the  last  State  Fair. 


Sheep. 

The  Glenn  County  Farm  Bureau 
is  conducting  a  campaign  for  an 
effective  ordinance  against  sheep- 
killing  dogs. 

The  sheepmen  of  the  State  are  ex- 
pected to  organize  the  California 
Wool  Growers'  Association  at  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  the  University 
Farm.  Davis.  January  20.  It  is  in- 
tended to  follow  out  the  plan  of  or- 
ganization of  the  California  Cattle- 
men's Association.  The  State  will 
be  divided  into  five  zones  and  a 
manager  will  be  appointed  in  each 
district  to  keep  the  parent  organi- 
zation in  touch  with  marketing  and 
other  business  conditions.  A  cam- 
paign for  membership  is  under  way. 
It  is  estimated  that  to  make  the  or- 
ganization permanent  it  should  in- 
clude 75  per  cent  of  the  wool  grow- 
ers in  each  county. 

More  than  three  hundred  repre- 
sentatives of  mills  and  wool  firms 
recently  engaged  in  spirited  bidding 
at  a  three  days'  auction  of  15,000,- 
000  pounds  of  wool  commandeered 
by  the  Government  last  May  and 
now  to  be  released.  It  is  understood 
that  there  will  be  another  auction 
at  about  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
20.000.000  pounds  will  be  turned 
back  from  the  Government.  The 
Government  now  holds  98  per  cent 
of  last  year's  crop,  taken  from  the 
growers  at  a  figure  about  25  per 
cent  above  the  world  level  of  prices, 
as  an  incentive  to  production.  Had 
the  war  continued  this  supply  would 
hardly  have  been  sufficient,  but  now 
the  Government  is  in  the  market  to 
sell  over  300,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
and  faces  the  problem  of  getting  it 
back  into  the  commercial  trade  with- 
out knocking  the  bottom  out  of  the 
market. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  Der  word  each  issue. 
SWINE. 


Poland-Chinas. 


SOW  BARGAINS — Wo  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally nice  tried  bows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by  the 
undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion  Su- 
perba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost  me 
$200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying  else- 
where. Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Station, 
Riverside,  Cal.  

THK  BUST  IN  THE  WEST — California 
Gertsdale  and  President's  Equal  are  my  herd 
sires.  Fall  and  spring  boars  now  ready  to 
move — each  one  a  corker.  Dr.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw.  Hanford,  Cal. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large  tyve 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.    Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  Cal.  

40  SOWS  and  daughters  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  sows  for  sale.  Price 
rich l      N    K    Horan.  Lockeford.  Cal. 


McCARTY'S  POLANDS — Cholera  immune. 
Big,  vigorous  boars.  The  kind  Kansas  King 
sires.  Price  reasonable.  "Money  back  if  no 
like."  Alex  D.  McCarty,  324  Insurance  Ex- 
ehange  Building,  San  Francisco.  

FOR  SALE — Two  fine  young  boars  out  of 
$300  sow.  Queen  of  San  Joaquin,  by  Smooth 
Jumbo,  grandsons  of  Candy  Kid  and  President. 
Price  $75  each.  If  you  don't  like  them  re- 
turn at  my  expense.  C.  A.  Vaughan,  Hanford, 
Cal.  

GATEWOOD  BRED  SOW  SALE — On  JarT- 
uary  28  we  will  sell  forty  big  type  sows 
and  gilts  bred  to  King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and 
Giant  Bob.  Chas.  Gatewood  &  Son,  Route 
J.  Fresno.  Cal. 


Chester  Whites. 


BIG  miS  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  ser- 
viceable boars  and  spring  weanlings  from  my 
best  sows  and  Blucher.  an  exceptionally  good 
bonr.     P.  E.  Mitchell.  Atwater.  Cal 


WEANLING    PIGS,  both    sexes.  Gerstdale 

Jones    and    Caldwell's  Big   Bob   blood  lines. 

Booking  orders  for  spring.  forest  View 
Ranch.  Paradise,  Cal. 


ELDERSLY  FARM — Big  type  Poland-Chinas 
with  quality.  Young  stock  from  the  breed's 
best  big  type  sires  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
J.  H.  Ware,  Live  Oak,  Cal.   

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair.  1918.  Write  F.  E 
Fay.   Tipton,  Cal.   

REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA    SWINE — 

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State. 
$20  up.     M.  Bassett.  Hanford,  Cal.  


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.   Humboldt  county,  Cal. 


20  HEAD  of  Big  Bone  Bob,  Grand  Model 
and  I  B  A  Wonder  stock  for  sale.  J.  W. 
Wakefield.   Acampo,  Cal. 


HEWITT'S  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — 
Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Hewitt  &  Hewitt, 
Dixon,  Cal. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — 60  first-class 
gilts  and  a  few  boars  from  6  to  8  months  old. 
Geo.  V.  Beekman  &  Sons.  Lodi.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA    PIGS    WITH  RIBBONS. 

PriceB  right.    Johnnie  Glusing.  Winton.  Cal. 


REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas      W    J    Hnnna.  Oilrov 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein.  Trew- 
hitt.  and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hariris.  Tulare. 


Berkshires. 


CASTLEVIEW  GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

are  the  thrifty,  typey,  quick-growing  kind  that 
will  make  larger  profits  for  you.  Prizes  and* 
Championship  honors  are  awarded — by  the 
greatest  judges  in  America — only  to  animals 
possessing  the  essential  qualities  for  economical 
meat  production,  viz.:  heavy  bone,  good  feet, 
broad  strong  backs,  large  hams  and  easy  feed- 
ing qualities.  Our  grand  champion  herd  in- 
cludes Riverby  Princess,  grand  champion  sow 
of  the  world:  Rookwood  Lady  100th.  1917 
grand  champion  of  America:  Mayfield  Laurel 
15th,  1917  grand  champion  of  California.  Bred 
sows,  bred  gilts  and  fine  weaned  pigs  for  sale. 
Castleview  Ranch  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — -The  pro 
liflc.  easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  Highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed. 
They  will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  rea- 
sonable: satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  fo; 
free  booklet,  describing  our  world's  reserve 
champion.  Star  Leader.  Anchorage  Farm. 
Orland.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — GUERNSEYS 
GRAPE  WILD  FARMS 

A  few  fall  boars  left,  by  Royal  Superbus: 
also  a  limited  number  of  fall  gilts.  We  have 
early  spring  pigs  of  both  sexes,  and  we  are 
breeding  some  top  gilts  for  fall  farrow. 
Prices  upon  application.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Escalon.  San  Joaquin  county,  Cal. 


$25.00 — $35.00 — $50.00 
BARON  DUKE  20 1ST 
Omaha  Grand  National  Champion. 
BOAR  PIGS:   3.  5,  and  6  months  old.  from 
650-pound  prize-winning  sows.     We  will  sell 
nothing  that  we  wouldn't  use  ourselves. 

SANDERCOCK  LAND  CO., 

906  K  St.,  Sacramento. 
In  charge  of  Natomas  Land  sales. 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS — Some  exceptionally 
good  young  prospects,  from  weanlings  to  ser- 
viceable age.  Write  or  call  and  see  us.  Our 
prices  and  class  of  stock  will  interest  you. 
R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Morgan  Hill.  Cal. 


CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG    FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  Livestock  Supplies,  8th  and 
Townsend   streets.   San  Francisco. 


MAPLEWOODE  RANCH,  Calistoga,  Cal., 
offer  some  fine  Berkshire  fall  and  spring 
pigs  of  both  sexes.  Prices  consistent  with 
quality   and  breeding. 


CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHIRES  are  the  typcy, 
modern,  quick-growing  kind,  choicest  blood 
lines.  Prices  reasonable.  Castleview  Ranch, 
Berkshires  exclusively.   Santa  Rosa. 


BERKSHIRES  IN  PERRIS — They  make 
money  for  me.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices      F.  L.   Hall.   Perris.  Cal.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B  724W.  Sacramento.  Cal 


BKRKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  WillHs. 
California 


BKRKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1,500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Berk- 
shires.    Prices  on  application.     Hopland.  Cal. 


CARRUTIIKRS      FARMS  BERKSHIRES  

Cholera  immune.     Live  Oak,  Cal. 


"BILLIKEN"   CHESTER  WHITES — How 

about  the  spring  farrows?  Are  you  going  to 
use  a  good  boar  and  produce  some  growthy, 
smooth  pigs?  If  so,  you  need  one  of  my  year- 
ling boars  and  I  have  but  3  left.  Yearling 
gilts  bred  for  March  farrow.  Have  but  6  of 
these  left  for  December  delivery.  A  few  fall 
weaned  pigs.    C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills,  Cal. 


Duroc-Jerscys. 


DUROCS— Orion  C.  King  blood.  Very  typey 
boars  ready  for  service.  Some  gilts  and  boars 
4  months,  from  800-pound  junior  yearling 
sows,  same  blood.  Something  worth  while. 
Prices  reasonable.  Also  one  junior  yearling 
champion  sow.  Will  be  bred  for  second  litter 
this  week.  Garden  City  Sanitarium,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 


GREENWOOD  DUROCS — My  two  herd  boars 
carry  blood  of  more  recent  California  cham- 
pions than  any  two  boars  in  any  other  herd. 
Sows  all  blue  ribbon  winners  or  of  blue  rib- 
bon parentage.  Bred  gilts;  bred  sows;  boars. 
Attractive  prices.  H.  C.  Witherow,  Live  Oak, 
Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II.  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires 
in  service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  


THE  JOHNSON  HERD  of  Duroc-Jerseys — 
Spring  gilts  and  boars,  sons  and  daughters 
of  Johnson's  Defender,  the  1917  junior  cham- 
pion, for  sale.  Weaned  boar  pigs,  $25. 
Frederick  M.  Johnson.  Napa,  Cal. 


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis,  Cal. 


BARGAIN  IN  BOARS — Have  two  splended 
March  4  boars  that  I  do  not  want  to  carry 
over,  and  will  not  kill;  will  sell  for  $50.00 
each.    W.  P.  Andrews,  Rt.  A,  Modesto.  


OPEN  GILTS  and  two  extra  good  service 
boars,  one  year  old,  grandsons  of  Taxpayer 
13th.  F.  W.  Gardiner,  Rt.  4,  Box  735,  Sacra- 
mento. 


START  RIGHT — Registered  Duroc-Jersey 
weanlings.  Three  for  $35:  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Red  Rock  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen.  Cal. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  OF  THE  BIG  TYPE — 
Cholera  immune.  Reasonable  prices.  Derry- 
field  Farm,  Odd  Fellows  Building,  Sacramento. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City,  Cal. 


A  FEW  CHOICE  BRED  GILTS,  spring  boars 
and  gilts  of  the  best  blood  lines.  H.  P. 
Slocum  &  Sons.  Willows. 


WE  ARE  CONSIGNING  to  Tulare  sale  an 
Advancer  sow  bred  to  Chief  Defender.  Mc- 
Dowell &  Kendall,  Lemoore. 


WEANLING  PIGS  for  sale  by  a  son  of  the 
grand  champion  of  1917    Jack  Borge.Los  Banos. 


DUROC-JERSEYS — Weanlings  of  either  sex 
ready  for  immediate  delivery.  H.  E.  Boudier, 
Napa.  


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Cal. 


Hampshires. 


MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers. 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  A.  Denker, 
Saugus.  Cal.   


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A    L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga.  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


STRAIGHT,  deep-bodied  sons  of  Finderne 
Soldcne  Valdessa  (whose  dam  and  sire's  dam 
are  both  world's  record  holders)  and  of  Segis 
Pontiac  Acme,  from  30-lb.  dams.  Toyon 
Farm  Association,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.. 
San  Jose.  Cal.  

HIGH-CLASS  HOLSTEINS — I  have  for  sale 
some  sons  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke  Pontiac 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Write  for  particulars  or 
come  see  them.     R    F.  Guerin.  Visalia.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Sires  in  ser- 
vice, Pritwre  Butter  Boy,  King  Mead  of  River- 
side, and  Yolo  Valdessa  Hengerveld.  J.  H. 
Harlan  Co..  Woodland,  Cal.  

FANCY  GRADE  HOLSTEIN  COWS  and 
heifers  from  herd  testing  100  per  cent.  Ani- 
mals qualified  for  certified  dairies.  The  Lewis 
Company,  San  Jose.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School.  Whittier.  Cal. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls     Reasonable  prices. 


GLORIETTA  STOCK  FARM,  WOODLAND, 
CAL. — Registered  Holsteins.  Special  offering 
of  fine  heifers  and  young  bulls. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A, 
B.  437,  San  Jose.  Calif. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CAL. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 


EL    DORADO    HERD    OF    HOLSTEINS — 

Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  Cal 


HENGERVELD    DE    KOL    BLOOD.  High 

producers.    T.  B.  King.  Visalia.  

M  A  GRUDErT— ^Breeders- c>f 
Rlpon.  Cal. 


GOTSHALL 

registered  Holstein-Friesians 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 

cattle.     McAlister  &  Sons.  Chino.  Cal. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale, 
females.     Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon. 


REGISTERED   HOLSTEIN   CATTLE — E  E 

Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  Cal.  

THE  McCLOUD  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Me 
Cloud.  Cal — High-class  thoroughbred  Holste'n 
bulls  for  sale.   Write  for  price?  and  pedigrees. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Best  blood  lines 
of  the  breed.     R.  L   Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

SUNNYBROOK  RANCH,  Willits.  Cal.  — 
Registered  Holstein-Friesian  bulls  for  sale. 


Jerseys. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Young  bulls  and 
bull  calves.    T.  B.  Purvine.  Petaluma.  Cal 


YOUNG  BULLS  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows.    W.  G.  Gurnett.  Orland.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Young  registered  Jersey  bull. 
Sire,  Valet's  Peter  of  L.  Dam.  Rebekah's  Foxy 
Girl,    O.  J.  Ames.  Oakdale.  Cal  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYP^Tuberculin 
tested.'  Production  counts.  E.  E  Grecnough. 
Merced.  

Guernseys. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS  —  First 
in  the  show  ring  and  in  official  records  Few 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee,  Cal.  

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City.  

CLAREMONT  GUERNSEYS— Young  bulTs  of 
serviceable  age  from  A.  R.  dame  L.  D.  Smith, 
333  Vicente  Road,  Berkeley.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto- 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes: 
prices  reasonable.  

Ayrshires. 


NORA  BEL    FARM  AYRSHIRES — Purebred 

young  stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
T.c  Baron  Estate  Company.   Valley   Ford.  Cal. 

AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building.  San 
Francisco. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


BREEDERS     OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

horns — Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma. 


INNISIAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg. Suisun.  Cal.   


FOR  SALE! — Guernsey  bull,   Raymonds  .  St. 

Saviours  Prince  No.  41396    M  Dye.  Visalia.  Cal. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers     Far-ns,  Live 

Oak.  Cal.   


AM  A  SPECIALIST  in  registered  beef  cattle 
and  familiar  with  the  best  herds  in  the  coun- 
try. If  you  need  Shorthorns  or  Herefords. 
make  use  of  my  experience,  save  money  and 
be  satisfied.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land.  Sacra- 
mento.   


ALAMO  nERD  REGISTERED  nEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  Cal  


REGISTERED   MILK  AND   BEEF  SHORT- 

horns,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
Bulls — Heavy-boned,  thick-mealed  Scotch  and 
Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co..  Route 
1.  Redwood  City.  Cal. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.   B.   Dibblee,   Santa   Barbara  or 

Lomnoc.  Cal.    John  Troup.  Supt  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  Breeder  of  regis- 
tered Herefords.  Milton.  Cal 


THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  props..  Wells.  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock 
for  sale. 


REG.  SHORTHORNS — Calves  and  yearlings 

for  sale,  both  sexes,  reds  and  roans.  Choice 
Goods  breeding.   Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  WiUits.  Cal. 

JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Breeders  of  prize- 
winning  beef  Shorthorns  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
F.li'a   Shenard.  Sunt. 


MISSION   HEREFORD  FARM  1    A  Bunt 

ing.  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal  Registered  Here- 
fords. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM— Registered  Short- 
horns      Prices  on  application      Hopland.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H    H.  Gable. 

Diamond  G  Rapch.  Esparto.  Cal 


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.   Newman.  Cal 


GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.   Bishop.  Cal  


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal.— - 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
boui  lets  and  American  Merinos  both  sexes. 
A°so  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 


DORSET'S  AND  ROMNEYS  — Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena. Cal. 


BISHOP     BROS..     SAN     RAMON.  OAL- 

Breeders  and  importers  Shropshires.  

KAUPKE     BROS.,     WOODLAND.  CAL.— 

Breeders,  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep.  

— CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 

Pnmhouillcts.   Hanford.  Cal  

C*LLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA.  CAL.— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep 
_ FOR~SALE— Nine  hundred  high  bred  lambs 
J.  A.  Youngreen.  Orland,  Cal. 

HORSES    AND  MULES.  

FOR  SALE — Fine  young  Jack  from  im- 
port"! stock.  Raised  right.  C.  E.  Ruggles. 
Esparto,  Cal  - 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BI'TTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
shires, Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Writs 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying 
Butte  Citv  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  T.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Gull- 
ford,  owners.   . 

MULE-FOOT  HOGS,  large  type;  booking 
orders  for  spring  litters  These  are  Hi* 
farmers'  easy  feeding,  profit-producing  kltttl. 
H.  T.  Bailey,  Box  37.  Lodi.  California  "The 
Blue  Gums."  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEED — The 
cheap  milk  producer:  and  Croley's  Calf  Meal, 
the  best  California  calf  raiser  Geo  H.  Cro- 
ley Co.,  Inc.,  Eighth  and  Townsend  streets. 
San   Francisco.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — One  Calf- Way  milking  machine, 
3  units.  Will  sell  complete  or  without  engine 
and  pipe.  Is  in  flrstolass  condition.  Only  used 
two  months.  D.  F.  Conant.  Rt  ,  B.  Box  231. 
Modesto.  Cal. 


HARTSOOK   BIG   TYPE  POLANDS — A  fine 

lot  of  young  boars.  Both  bred  and  open  gilts 
for  sale.  Togerenbnrg  groals  and  Holstein  bulls 
ready  for  service.    Fred  Hartsook.  Lankershim. 

Cal.'  

FIFTY  HEAD  of  Angora  goats  for  sale. 
Address  F.  W.  Nason,  Jamesburg.  Monterey 
county.  Cal 


TER«EY  breeder's  names,  etc.  See 

t  .r^,  page. 
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Lambing  Sheds  Reduce  Losses 


[Written  for  Pnrlflc  Sural  Press.] 


Tlli~    little  lamb 


EXPOSURE  to 
cold,  rain  and 
winds  carries  off 
more  lambs  than 
any  other  cause. 
That  is  the  decision 
reached  by  Prof.  R. 
P.  Miller  of  the 
University  Farm, 
after  an  investiga- 
tion of  California 
sheep-raising  condi- 
tions. He  found 
that  sometimes  a 
two-  and  three-day 
storm  would  carry 
away  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  the 
lambs  in  a  flock. 

As  these  condi- 
tions are  realized, 
the  desirability  of 
lambing  sheds  is 
seen,  and  thev  are 
now  used  and  rec- 
ommended bv  many 
sheepmen  who  for- 
merly thought  them 
impractical.  The  manager  of  one 
large  ranch  in  Tehama  county  esti- 
mates that  40  to  !>0  per  cent  of  his 
losses  have  been  eliminated  since  he 
began  using  these  sheds. 

Probably  there  are  some  sections 
of  the  State  where  these  sheds  are 
not  necessary,  but  where  storms  oc- 
cur frequently  and  little  natural 
protection  is  afforded  some  shelter 
will  be  found  profitable. 

There  are  many  types  of  shelter, 
and  prevailing  conditions  determine 
largely  the  most  practical  shed  for 
a  given  locality.  But  in  building 
any  kind  of  a  shed  there  are  certain 
points  that  should  be  observed. 

First — The  shed  must  furnish  am- 
ple room  for  the  number  of  ewes 
sheltered.  Crowding  ewes  that  are 
lambing  or  about  to  lamb  is  cer- 
tain to  result  in  loss.  A  shed  or 
barn  S0x80  will  accommodate  about 
600  ewes.  By  allowing  ample  room, 
the  ewes  that  are  lambing  during 
the  night  will  usually  go  quietly 
into  a  corner  by  themselves.  The 
next  morning,  when  the  gate  is 
opened,  the  ewes  will  slowly  move 
out.  and  those  having  just  lambed 
will  often  stay  behind  in  the  barn. 

Second — The  barns  or  shed  should 
be  provided  with  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual pens  (3x3)  for  an  ewe  with 
twins  or  with  a  weak  Iamb,  and  the 
barn  should  be  so  constructed  to 
admit  of  further  partitioning  for 
ewes  and  lambs  as  required. 

Third — During  wet  weather  it  is 
important  to  have  the  shed  well 
bedded  with  straw  or  it  will  become 
very  filthy.  The  sheep  track  in 
more  or  less  mud,  and  when  the 
fleeces  are  water  soaked  the  bedding 
soon  becomes  wet. 

Fourth — In  addition  to  the  shed, 
it  is  very  helpful  to  be  able  to  hold 
the  ewes  with  young  lambs  in  small 
numbers,  or  to  keep  each  day's  drop 
separate  for  a  few  days.  The  ideal 
arrangement  is  to  have  a  number  of 
10-  or  20-acre  fields  adjacent  to  the 
shed,  which  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  although  this  is  not  always 
possible.  After  the  ewes  are  turned 
out  in  the  fields,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  barn  at 
night.  From  these  small  fields  the 
ewes  are  worked  together  into  bands 
of  200.  When  the  lambs  are  two 
or  three  weeks  old  they  are  docked 
and  marked,  and  then  usually  the 
ewes  are  put  into  bands  of  600  until 
their  lambs  are  weaned. 

When  barn  room  is  limited  the 
ewes  are  sometimes  worked  in  re- 
lays, taking  out  the  ones  that  are 
about  to  lamb  by  inspecting  their 
bags  and  marking  them  in  a  chute 
and  then  separating  them  by  means 
of  a  dodge  gate.  This  is  a  precar- 
ious undertaking,  however,  and  heav- 
ily pregnant  ewes  cannot  be  handled 
too  carefully.  When  this  method  is 
followed  it  would  be  more  practical 
to  breed  the  bands  so  as  to  come  in 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks. 

Handling  the  ewes  very  quietly  is 
most  important  and  the  services  of 
a  good  night  man  are  almost  invalu- 
able. There  are  many  details  to 
look  after  and  as  every  ewe  is  some- 
what "different"  the  best  of  judg- 


causes  loss  of  appetite,  watery  eyes, 
or  scurfy  skin,  discontinue  for  a  few 


days  and  then  begin  again  with  smal- 
ler doses. 


was   horn   In   a   lamliine  shed, 
well  he  developed. 


NOtftoC  how 


ment  is  needed  for  successful  lamb- 
ing. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building  a 
lambing  shed,  write  to  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  Berkeley,  for  a  copy 
of  Circular  188,  "Lambing  Sheds," 
by  Prof.  Miller.  It  covers  the  sub- 
ject more  fully,  gives  suggestions 
for  building  suitable  lambing  sheds, 
and  includes  both  photographs  and 
plans.    It's  a  dandy. 


WINTER  PASTURAGE  FOR  COWS. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  feeding  12 
cows  and  have  no  silo.  We  wish  to  ! 
fence  our  alfalfa  in  small  lots,  so  that 
the  cows  can  feed  off  each  lot.  in 
about  a  week's  time  and  the  ground 
will  not  be  trampled  too  much. 
What  disadvantages  are  there,  if 
any,  in  this  method? — C.  L.  E., 
Elk  Grove. 

[AnMwered   by   Livestock  Kditor.J 

The  disadvantages  of  the  pasturing 
method  you  outline  are  so  insignifi- 
cant as  compared  with  the  advant- 
ages that  they  are  not  worth  taking 
into  consideration.  Injury  to  the  stand 
of  alfalfa  can  be  overcome  by  culti- 
vating each<  field  after  pasturing  it. 
Such  a  meth'od  seems  to  do  the  stand 
good,  for  the  cows  distribute  the 
manure  evenly  and  the  cultivating 
not  only  works  the  manure  in,  but 
loosens  up  the  soil. 

A  still  further  improvement  on  this 
method  is  to  disk  each  field  one  way 
with  the  disks  set  straight  and  seed 
in  about  forty  pounds  of  barley  to 
the  acre.  This  barley  will  grow  while 
the  alfalfa  is  dormant  and  can  be 
pastured  down  several  times  before 
the  alfalfa  begins  to  grow  again  in 
the  Spring.  If  you  have  several  fields 
von  can  rotate  the  cows  from  one 
field  to  another  and  by  the  time  they 
have  pastured  each  field  once,  the 
barley  in  the  first  field  will  be  up 
and  ready  for  them  again.  In  the 
spring  you  can  let  this  barley  grow 
up  with  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa, 
and  not  only  will  this  give  you  a 
heavier  cut  but  it  will  tend  to  keep 
the  fox-tail  out  and  will  improve  the 
quality. 

COW  HAS  WOODEN  TONGUE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that 
froths  at  the  month  and  her  tongue 
is  swoolen  so  badly  that  she  cannot 
eat.  What  can  I  do  for  her? — W.  L. 
T.,  Tulare. 

(Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

First  of  all.  examine  the  mouth 
carefully,  as  some  foreign  body  may 
be  lodged  in  the  tongue  or  somewhere 
in  the  month,  or  a  sharp,  split  or 
diseased  tooth  may  cause  the  irrita- 
tion. It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  animal  is  affected  with  a  con- 
dition known  as  wooden  tongue, 
which  is  lumpy  jaw  affecting  the 
tongue  instead  of  the  jaw.  It  is  due 
to  a  mold  known  as  "ray  fungus" 
which  lodges  in  the  tongue.  The 
treatment  consists  in  making  several 
slits  along  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tongue  with  a  sharp  knife  and  paint- 
ing them  with  iodine;  also,  give  the 
animal  daily,  three  drams  of  iodide  of 
potash  in  her  feed.   If  this  treatment 


THE  YATES  KIND 


Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 


ALL 


Prize  Winners  Money  Makers 

Won  at  Orland  Fair: 
GRAND  CHAMPIONSHIPS 
SENIOR  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

5  FIRSTS  AND  6  OTHER  PRIZES 

POR  SALE: 

GILT  S,   BRED   ROR  SPRING 

Farrow  to  Grand  Champion  Boar,  Long  Jumbo,  Yates  Big  Orphan, 
and  Long's  Hadley.     Boars  farrowed  in  March  and  to  above  sires. 

Pigs — Tops  from  fall  litters  sired  by  Long  Jumbo,  Superbus  Won- 
der, and  Long  Chief  out  of  sows  of  Big  Orphan,  Defender,  and  A 
Wonder  breeding.   This  stock  will  surely  please  you. 

WRITE  OR  CALL. 


R.  J.  YATES 


Orland,  Cal, 


January  15,  1919 

30  Head  of  Pure  Bred 
Duroc-Jerseys  and  Sow  Gilts 

The  Tulare  County  Duroc-Jcrsey  Breeders'  Association  will  hold  its  first  consignment 
sale  of  purebred  sows  and  rtfts  in  the  sales  pavilion  in  Tulare,  Cal.,  JANUARY  10,  1919, 
commencing  at  10  o'clock. 

These  sows  and  gilts  arc  the  choice  of  our  herds  and  are  of  the  most  popular  strains. 
They  have  been  bred  to  some  of  the  best  boars  of  the  State,  "representing*  the  following 
noted  blood  lines:  Defender.  Orion  Cherry  King.  Cherry  Chief,  Model  Wonder.  Burk's  Good 
Enough,  Crimson  Wonder  and  California  Defender. 

Catalogs  will  be  ready  about  January  1.  1919.  Get  your  name  on  the  mailing  list 
now.    Remember  the  dale.  JANUARY  15,  1919. 

Write  R.  C.  Sturgeon  or  Allen  Thompson.  Tulare,  Cal..  for  catalogs. 


S.  A.  Williamson,  Visalia. 

R.  K.  Mill  ,  St  ruth  more. 

R.  C.  Sturgeon,  Tulare. 

Geo.  A!  Bell,  Auctioneer. 


CONSIGNORS: 


Allen  Thompson,  Tulure. 


Joe.  N.  rhinowth,  Visalia. 

J.  L.  MrDowell,  I  '  ii  r  <•. 

Henry  Cummins,  Ylsalia. 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshires 

FOR  SALE. 

Brood  Sows,  litters  at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts. 
Best  families. 

Finest  individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 
Call  or  write. 

Address  F.  V.  GORDON  or  F.  A.  LANGDON,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Perris,  Cal. 


Kings  County  Jack  Ranch 

The  largest  Jack  and  Mule  farm  on 
the  Coast.  The  best  selection.  Can 
show  you  the  heaviest,  biggest  boned 
animals  you  ever  saw. 

1100  to  1400  lbs.  in  weight. 
Prices  right. 

Special  Offer:  SO  Young  Mules 

JOHN  BURRELL,     Hanford,  Cal. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

El  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS, 
433  California  Street,  San  Franciaco 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  folder  on  feeding  hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 
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CASTLEVIEW 


GIANT  TYPE 
BERKSHIRES 


Our  Grand  Champion  Herd 

Includes 

Riverby  Princess 

Qrand  Champion  Sow  of  the  World 

Rookwood  Lady  100th 

1917  Omaha  National  Grand  Champion 

Mayfield  Laurel  15th 

1917  California  Qrand  Champion 
For  Sale  Now 

BRED  SOWS 
BRED  GILTS 


Splendid  Weaned  Pigs,  Both  Sexes, 
Sired  by  Baron  Duke  201st,  May- 
field  Rookwood  and  lowana  Rival 
Majestic. 

Safe  to  Order  by  Mail 

We  Guarantee  Perfect  Satisfaction 
or  Refund  Purchase  Price 


Castleview  Ranch 


SANTA  ROSA 


Grand  Champion 

BERKSHIRES 


AMES  RIVAL  70TH 

We  have  in  our  herd  the  Grand  Champion 
Boar,  Grand  Champion  Sow  and  First  Prize 
Senior  Herd  at  State  Fair. 

Forty-three  litters  this  year  averaged  ten  to 
the  litter.  Let  us  supply  you  with  founda- 
tion sows  and  boars  to  head  your  herd. 

JAMES  MILLS  CO. 

Hamilton  City  :  :  California 


TAM  WORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog-) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROOJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of.  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM, 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Parts  of  California, 

Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Auctioneer 


1501-3-5  So.  Main  St.. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Conejo  Ranch,  Newbury  Park,  has 
sold  60  head  of  Duroc  sows  and  gilts 
to  Diamond  Bar  Ranch,  Spadro.  The 
sale  included  the  complete  Conejo 
herd  of  show  sows.  There  were  also 
three  boars  in  the  purchase,  includ- 
ing California's  Great  Wonder,  grand 
champion  at  Sacramento. 


San  Francisco  Show  Notes 


Some  breeders  felt  that  the  direc- 
tors of  the  California  International 
Livestock  Show  made  a  mistake  in 
postponing  the  show  until  February 
8.  They  thought  that  it  ought  to 
have  been  held  sooner,  but  that  the 
directors  exercised  wise  judgment  is 
now  self-evident.  The  influenza  epi- 
demic has  not  yet  run  its  course, 
and  shows  which  have  been  held 
recently  have  had  small  exhibits  and 
even  smaller  crowds.  It  is  expected 
that  conditions  will  be  normal  be- 
fore the  new  date,  and  the  entries 
that  are  pouring  in  indicate  that  a 
much  larger  and  better  lot  of  live- 
stock will  be  seen  than  if  the  show 
had  been  held  on  the  original  date. 

Several  intending  exhibitors  have 
inquired  about  the  switching  charges 
at  San  Francisco,  and  Manager  Jo- 
seph E.  Painter  gives  the  following 
information: 

On  all  stock  originating  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  lines  there  will  be 
no  switching  charge  made  by  them, 
but  there  will  be  a  switching  and 
hauling  charge  made  by  the  Ocean 
Shore  Railroad  to  the  show  grounds 
of  $5  per  car. 

Where  the  stock  originates  on  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  there  will  be  an 
additional  $2.50  switching  charge 
made  by  the  Southern  Pacific,  which 
railroad  will  have  to  haul  the  cars 
of  stock  between  the  Santa  Fe  ter- 
minal and  the  Ocean  Shore  switch. 

In  case  the  stock  originates  on 
the  Northwestern  Pacific  and  comes 
across  the  bay  from  Sausalito,  an 
additional  $3.25  charge  will  be  made 
by  the  State  Belt  Line  for  delivery 
to  the  Southern  Pacific,  but  in  order 
to  obviate  this  the  stock  may  be 
switched  over  to  the  Santa  Fe  and 
hauled  around  the  bay  and  thus 
save  this  $3.25  charge. 

There  will  therefore  be  the  charge 
of  $5  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In 
the  case  of  the  Santa  Fe  the  total 
charge  will  be  $7.50  and  if  a  car  is 
handled  by  the  -three  roads  there 
will  be  a  maximum  charge  of 
$10.75. 

The  tariffs  governing  shipping 
rates  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
switching  charges  within  the  city 
limits;  therefore  the  one-way  rate 
to  the  show  and  return  free  on  all 
stock  shipped  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses does  not  apply  to  the  return 
switching  charges  as  at  present.  Mr. 
Painter  is  taking  the  matter  up  with 
the  various  railroads  and  is  endeav- 
oring to  have  the  return  switching 
charges  omitted.  We  will  report  on 
this  later. 


DON'T  RUSH  HOGS  TO  MARKET. 


The  California  Swine  Breeders' 
Association  asks  that  wide  publicity 
be  given  the  following  announce- 
ment just  sent  out  by  them: 

"This  is  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  in  agreement  with  the 
Food  Administration,  the  packers  of 
this  State  have  agreed  to  pay  within 
one  cent  of  the  Chicago  prices  for 
hogs.  The  minimum  for  Chicago 
for  January  has  been  set  at  $17.50 
for  average  packers'  droves  over  150 
pounds  weight.  This  means,  then, 
that  the  minimum  for  California  for 
January  will  be  $16.50.  We  want 
to  call  your  attention,  however,  to 
the  fact  that  the  California  buyers, 
for  the  present,  can  apply  this  min- 
imum only  to  hogs  averaging  be- 
tween 150  and  250  pounds;  in  other 
words,  the  demand  for  heavy  car- 
casses, hogs  weighing  250  pounds  or 
more,  has  dropped  until  killers  are 
having  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
them. 

"Also,  due  to  the  influenza  epi- 
demic, none  of  the  packers,  particu- 
larly in  San  Francisco,  are  able  to 
kill  more  than  one-half  as  many 
hogs  as  they  normally  do.  There 
will  be  no  reduction  in  price  if  the 
quality  continues  as  at  the  present 
time,  but  until  health  conditions 
among  their  employees  are  normal 
it  would  be  advisable  to  correspond 
with  the  packer  to  whom  your  hogs 
might  go,  before  shipping  them,  in 
order  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
they  can  be  handled.  This  will  avoid 
delay,  confusion  and  some  loss." 


Make  Hogs  Pay 

Our  Anchorage  Farm  Berkshires  are  money-makers.  They  are 
strong  in  the  blood  of  our  world's  reserve  champion,  Star  Leader, 
and  have  size,  type,  quality,  vigor,  and  easy-feeding  qualities— 
everything  necessary  for  the  ideal  profit-producing  hog. 

Bred  Gilts  Will 
Start  You  Right 

Don't  let  anything  on  earth  stop  you  from  getting  some  of  the  wonder- 
ful gilts  we  are  now  offering — granddaughters  of  Rival's  Champion,  and 
bred  to  Anchorage  Leader  2nd,  an  outstanding  son  of  Star  Leader.  This 
is  the  blood  you  need  to  insure  your  success. 

Gilts  with   good   bone,   well   sprung  It's  a  crime  to  offer  them  at  $75  each, 

ribs,  strong  backs,  heavy  hams.    Right  but  we  are  going  to  do  it  to  introduce 

in  every  way  and  all  ready  to  go  ahead  our  stock  in  new  localities.    They  are 

and  make  money  for  you.  worth  much  more. 

Order  Early— Avoid  Disappointment 

Don't  put  it  off,  for  these  gilts  will  go  quickly.  Get  yours  right  now 
and  begin  to  reap  a  golden  harvest.  If  you  want  further  information, 
send  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 


Anchorage  Farm 


P.  O.  Box  163A 


Orland,  Cal. 


MONTELENA  HERD 

of 

Large  Yorkshires 


Headed  by 


LAKE  PARK  KING  25211 
Grand  Champion  Boar — California  State  Fair,  1917. 

Yorkshires  have  proven  themselves,  in  every  way,  the  breed  best 
adapted  to  California  conditions 

Our  herd  won  21  prizes  with  11  entries,  including  six  champion- 
ships, at  Sacramento  this  year. 

We  offer  for  sale  two  Junior  Yearling  Boars,  Spring  Boars  and 
Gilts,  and  Fall  Pigs,  sired  by  Lake  Park  King. 

Calistoga    A.  L.  TUBBS  CO.  California 


OAK    KNOLL  FARM 

(UP  young  boars  and  are  now  booking  ordei 
the  81.000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  beads  oi 

CHESTER  WHITES 


LAKEI'ORT  CALIFORNIA 

We  have  sold  all  our  young  boars  and  are  now  booking  orders  for  March  delivery 
Highlander,  the  81.000  Grand  Champion  Boar,  beads  our  herd  of 


SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE,    601    BALBOA  BLOC 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Glvei  Greatest  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


730 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

(Written  for  Pacific  Sural   Press   by  Susan  Swaysgood.  Pomona.] 


NEW   YEAR'S   POULTRY  WORK. 

I  Written    for   Pacific   Rural   Press   by  Susan 
SwayHgood,  Pomona.] 

Before  commencing  on  the  new 
year,  we  ought  to  take  a  retrospec- 
tive view  of  the  last,  or  old  year. 
Find  out  where  we  have  missed  it 
and  promise  ourselves  to  never  again 
make  the  same  mistake.  One  of  the 
farmer's  greatest  mistakes,  in  Cali- 
fornia, is  in  neglecting  to  provide 
proper  housing  for  a  flock  of  chick- 
ens. If  the  women  of  the  family 
insist  on  keeping  chickens,  he  al- 
lows them  some  old  open  shed,  where 
the»  wind  whistles  around  and  the 
rain  beats  in,  then  the  chickens 
take  cold,  followed  by  roup  and  all 
the  feed  and  care  that  has  been 
given  is  so  much  thrown  away. 
Given  decent  shelter,  which  for  poul- 
try consists  in  a  rain-tight  roof,  and 
three  wind  and  rain-proof  sides,  a 
small  flock  of  poultry  will  hold  their 
own  in  regard  to  health,  out  on 
range;  then  whatever  is  fed  to  them 
will  be  returned  in  eggs.  But  with 
poor  shelter  feed  is  almost  of  no 
use  except  to  keep  up  the  organism 
of  the  fowl. 

Then,  too,  the  farmer  should  find 
out  which  of  the  standard  breeds  he 
and  his  family  like  best,  not  what 
somebody  else  tells  him  is  best,  and 
having  a  good  shelter,  he  should 
begin  to  grow  into  his  favorite  breed 
by  purchasing  at  least  a  male  bird 
to  improve  the  flock  he  has.  There 
is  not  anything  looks  worse  than 
a  farmer  having  a  decent  automo- 
bile, and  a  garage  for  it,  a  well 
painted  house  and  stable,  and  then 
a  flock  of  mongrel  chickens  scratch- 
ing around.  They  simply  don't  fit 
in.  On  a  prosperous  farm  things 
should  harmonize  and  they  can  be 
made  to  do  so  at  very  little  cost, 
both  of  money  and  labor. 

It  has  been  proven  at  nearly  all 
egg  laying  contests,  that  standard 
bred  hens  lay  more  eggs  with  less 
mongrel.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to 
rlaim  a  $6.00  annual  lay  of  eggs 
and  charge  the  hen  with  a  board 
bill  of  $2.00  leaving  the  neat  sum 
of  $4.00  for  the  housing  and  the 
first  investment,  care,  etc.,  of  the 
fowls. 

L1BKKTY    FAIR    POULTRY  DISPLAY. 

At  the  Liberty  Fair  I  saw  the 
best  display  of  Bronze  turkeys  it 
was  ever  my  lot  to  see  in  any  show 
— some  magnificent  breeders — and  in 
poultry  there  were  almost  all  the 
standard  breeds.  Some  very  fine 
White  Orpingtons,  which,  being  an 
old  Orpington  breeder,  made  me 
wish  I  was  in  the  game  again.  Wyan- 
dottes,  too,  have  improved  so  much 
the  last  few  years  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  look  them  over.  I  spent 
the  whole  day  in  the  poultry  depart- 
ment and  feasted  my  eyes  on  all  the 
birds.  Then,  too,  I  had  a  few  Ban- 
tams in.  You  know  when  old  fanciers 
get  past  caring  for  the  heavy  breeds, 
they  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
take  up  with  Bantams.  Anyway, 
mine  brought  home  the  bacon,  so,  of 
course,  like  a  kid  with  a  Christmas 
horn.  I've  been  tooting  ever  since. 
Three  blues,  three  reds,  a  green,  a 
yellow  and  a  white  ribbon  was  a 
pretty  good  haul  for  one  exhibit. 
Rhode  Island  Reds  were  very  well 
represented,  but  ducks  and  geese 
were  a  small  exhibit.  The  real 
annual  show  for  Los  Angeles  comes 
off  in  January  and  I  will  take  more 
time  to  visit  that  and  will  tell  you 
all  about  it  later. 

STANDARD  BRKD  FOWLS— AMERICAN- 
CLASS. 

Commencing  with  the  class  called 
"American  Class,"  we  have  all  Wyan- 
ilottes  irrespective  of  color;  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Buckeyes;  Rocks  of 
all  colors  including  the  old  Domi- 
niques  and  the  Javas.  Taking  them 
again  in  turn  the  standard  weight 
of  Wyandottes  is  for  cock,  8% 
pounds;  hen,  6%  pounds;  cockerel, 
7V&  pounds  and  pullet.  5%  pounds. 
Anything  over  that  is  superfluous  : 
fat.  except  in  occasional  specimens 
that  make  big  bone;  under  weight 
the  specimen  is  not  up  to  standard,  I 


unless  it  is  in  poor  condition  and 
can  take  on  weight  without  being 
what  is  called  fat. 

Weight  of  Rocks:  cocks,  9% 
pounds;  hen,  7%  pounds;  cockerel, 
8  pounds  and  pullet,  6"  pounds.  And 
the  same  rule  applies  to  Rocks  as 
Wyandottes  concerning  over  and  un- 
derweight. There  are  always  some 
large,  fine  specimens  that  run  over 
and  yet  are  not  fat,  because  they 
have  been  fed  for  bone  when  young. 

JAYAS. 

Weight  of  cock  for  Javas.  9  *4 
pounds;  hen.  7%  pounds;  cockerel, 
8  pounds,  and  pullet,  6  pounds. 

DOHINIQ1  B8. 

These  are  the  old  fashioned  Plym- 
outh Rocks  and  are  a  smaller  bird 
than  our  modern  improved  Rocks. 
Weight  of  cock  is  7  pounds;  hen,  5 
pounds;  cockerel,  6  pounds,  and  pul- 
let, 4  pounds. 

Rhode  Island  Reds:  Weight  for 
cock,  8%  pounds;  hen.  6%  pounds; 
cockerel,  7  %  pounds,  and  pullet,  5 
pounds. 

Hl'CKEYES. 

Cock,  9  pounds;  hen,  6  pounds; 
cockerel,  8  pounds,  and  pullet,  6 
pounds.  Characteristics  of  the  Ameri- 
can class.  All  of  these  varieties 
have  clean  legs,  that  means  no 
feathers  or  stubs  on  them;  yellow  in 
color;  all  breeds  have  red  earlobes 
and  all  these  breeds  in  the  American 
class,  without  exception,  lay  a  col- 
ored egg,  a  little  varied  in  shade, 
especially  in  Rocks,  but  they  never 
quite  come  white,  though  I  have 
seen  some  very  pale  in  color;  so 
remember,  all  American  classes  lay 
colored  eggs  and  all  have  red  ear- 
lobes,  stand  well  up  on  clean,  stout 
legs  and  are  the  poor  man's  busi- 
ness hen  in  general.  All  have  the 
dual  quality  of  being  good  layers  and 
also  making  good  table  fowl.  The 
difference  in  breed  or  variety  is 
merely  a  matter  of  .choice. 


BONES  TOO^BRITTLE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  every  once 
in  a  while  spme  Leghorn  pullets 
that  have  both  legs  broken,  some- 
times two  a  day.  They  are  in  a  big 
yard.  50  in  a  yard;  there  is  no 
roosters  or  any  other  animal  with 
them.  It  always  gets  my  best  lay- 
ers. I  even  find  them  on  the  nest 
with  both  legs  broken. — P.  S.,  Oak- 
ley. 

[Answered  by  Susan  Swaysgood.] 

Unless  you  are  feeding  some  kind 
of  grit  that  affects  the  bones,  I  would 
suspect  the  water  of  containing  too 
much  lime.  Breakage  in  bones  is 
always  due  to  a  brittle  condition 
and  it  may  be  your  hens  are  getting 
more  mineral  in  grit,  water  or  feed 
than  the  system  will  absorb  rightly. 
Feed  more  green  stuff  and  change 
your  grit.  I  wish  you  would  let 
us  know  how  this  pans  out,  for  this 
is  interesting  to  us,  though  not  to 
you  while  you  are  having  the  loss. 
But  there  is  where  the  trouble  is — 
too  much  mineral. 


stead  of  buyers  in  the  large  dis- 
tributing centers,  as  reflected  in  the 
market  reports  of  receipts  and  sales. 

This  scattering  of  the  field  of  pro- 
duction is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  increase,  for  the  reason  that  the 
ever  present  supply  of  fresh  eggs 
and  desirable  table  poultry  encour- 
aged consumption.  In  some  locali- 
ties as  much  as  Ave  to  ten  times  as 
many  dollars'  worth  of  poultry  prod- 
ucts were  consumed  during  1918  as 
in  any  previous  year. 

Prospects  for  the  poultry  industry 
as  a  whole  were  never  better. 


EGG  MEN  OPTIMISTIC. 

Manager  J.  H.  Barber  of  the  Poul- 
try Producers'  Association  is  very 
hopeful  of  high  prices  for  eggs  all 
through  next  year  and  particularly 
during  the  next  two  months.  With 
a  view  to  marketing  their  eggs  in 
the  East,  the  Poultry  Producers  have 
established  an  agency  in  New  York. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  Issue. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Gold  Nugget 
Strain.  Prove  their  superiority  by  winning 
Gold  Special  SweepstakeB  for  best  turkeys  at 
the  following  great  shows:  Arizona  State  Fair, 
lfllO;  Texas  State  Fair,  1917;  California  State 
Fair.  1017-1018:  Los  Angeles  Show,  1017- 
1018;  Pacific  Coast  Land  and  Industrial  Expo- 
sition. Oakland.  1018.  An  unequaled  record. 
Largo  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically  the 
s;une  cost  as  small  ones.  Toms  for  sale  that 
will  increase  size  and  improve  any  flock.  I 
am  the  originator  of  the  Gold  Nugget  Strain. 
J.  Will  Blackman.  607  East  Third  St..  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.   


HALF  BOOKED  on  chirks  to  April,  last 
year's  prig's.  Our  200- 200  U#|  Brown,  Buff, 
White  Leghorns;  Barm!.  White  Rocks;  Rods; 
Anconas;  Minorcas:  Wyandottes;  Orpingtons; 
Ducks,  clearing  customers  $.">  each  yearly. 
Many  repeat  orders.  40.000  capacity.  Hatch- 
eries full  now.  Valuable  1010  circular  ready. 
Few  pullets,  cockerels,  hens.  J.  Beeson.  Pasa- 
dena, Cat. 


BABY  CHICKS — We  specialize  this  season 
on  money-making  White  Leghorns — hatching 
from  stock  with  high  records  that  are  unim- 
peachable. Also  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas, 
Minorcas.  Rocks.  Reds.  Orpingtons,  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Especially  interesting  circular 
with  price  list  ready  January  1st.  B.  W. 
Archibald.  Soquel.  Santa  Cruz  Co..  Cal.   


EASTERN  BRED  Mammoth  Bronze  Tur- 
keys. Being  sure  my  birds  will  give  the  usual 
satisfaction.  I  guarantee  them  to  be  as  I 
represent.  If  not.  return  at  onoe  C.  O.  D.  R. 
M.  Dodge.  Stafford  Farm.  R.  D.  2.  Box  120, 
Bakers  field.  Cal;  

BAB1  (  HI<  KS— Ready  in  January.  Order 
early  and  gel  the  date  you  want.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas.  R.  L  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
for  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery,  Palo  Alto.  Calif.  

WE  ARE  READY  to  book  orders  for  baby 
chicks  from  seven  different  breeds.  Stock 
well  mated  up  and  well  cross-mated.  Advance 
orders  receive  best  attention.  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Hatchery.  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Joseph  A.  Bihn.  Prop.  . 

ATKINSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  So  and  up.  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson.  Box  B.  1.10  Willard  St., 
San  Jose.  Cal.  

BRONZE  Tl  RKEYS — Young  toms  and  bent 
for  sale:  also  yearling  heus.  Order  breeding 
toms  now  ami  have  them  shipped  when 
wanted.  Eggs  in  season.  Albert  M.  Hart. 
Clements.  Cal  

BABY  CHICKS — Batched  from  our  own 
stock  in  our  own  hatchery.  Hens  arc  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  utility  stock,  bred  for  com- 
mercial laying.  H.  A.  George,  Route  2.  Box 
20,  Petaluma.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Winners  at 
leading  shows  and  wonderful  layers.  Choice 
stock  for  sale.  "Nothing  better  in  poultry  "" 
Catalog  free  Chas.  H.  Vodden.  Box  390.  Los 
Ualos.  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  show  and  breeding 
deliveries.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Barred  Rocks.  E.  W.  Ohlen. 
Campbell.  Cal.  

BABY'  CHICKS — Booking  -orders  for  spring 
toms.  Big.  heavy-boned,  good  color.  Eastern 
blood.  S10  and  $15.  H.  G.  Stevenson.  Jr., 
Winters.  Cal. 


BABY   CHICKS    (White  Leghorns)  shipped 

on  approval  before  remitting.  No  weak  ones 
charged  for.    Schellville  Hatchery,  Schellville. 

Cal.  ^TTy 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  TOMS  and 
hens  for  sale.  Order  now  before  prices  ad- 
vance '  Also  Collie  dogs  for  herding.  John 
G.  Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal.  

FOR  MALE — MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUR- 
KEYS — The  best  in  the  West.  Geo.  A.  Smith 
Si  Son.  Corcoran.  Cal 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  HUFF  ill  (  KS.  BOUR- 
BON   RED    TURKEYS — The    Ferris  Ranch. 

R.  2.  B.  I44D.  Pomona.  Cal. 

WHITE  WYANDOl  I  I  s  Purebred,  vigorous 
breeding  cockerels  and  hens  for  sale.  R.  W. 
Stawetskt.  Route  B.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Golden  Bronze  turkeys.  Big- 
boned  breeding  toms  of  America's  best  strain. 
Eggs  in  season.    M   M.  Ketman.  Planada.  Cal. 

DON'T  FAIL  to  order  now  if  you  want  early 
chicks  from  our  Hoganized  S.  C.  White  Lef- 
horns.    Tupman  Poultry  Farm.  Oris.  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE.  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal.  Stamps.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CH1X  from  heavy 
laying  ( Hoganized  I  stock.  SI  5  per  100.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery. 
IPS  Sixth  street.  Petaluma.  Cal.  ■ 

EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY  Hoganized  and 
trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  January 
chicks.  Eggs.  Cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm.  Fairmead.  Cal.  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM — White  Leghorn 
specialists.  Our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chix 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels.  Our  prices  are  right.  W. 
C.  Smith.  Prop..  Coming.  Cal  

PLACE  ORDERS  EARLY  for  chicks  with 
the  Madera  Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal. 


Chickens  Sick?—  Use  Germozone 

Roup  colds,  bowel  troubles,  sorehead  limber  neck,  etc. 
At  dialers  or  postpaid  75  cts.  with5!xx>k  l'oultry  Ubranp. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Dept.    428  OMAHA.  NEB. 


S50.000.000  OF  POULTRY  PROD- 
UCTS FOR  1918. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Geo. 
H.  Croley.] 

Poultry  products  as  a  whole  actu- 
ally increased  in  volume  about  10 
per  cent  during  1918,  but  owing  to 
advance  in  prices  the  value  will 
probably  reach  the  sum  of  $50,000,- 
000,  as  compared  with  $32,500,000 
for  1917.  This  increased  value  was 
created  by  an  advance  of  about  40 
per  cent  in  the  price  of  eggs  and 
about  60  per  cent  in  poultry.  Of 
this  total  volume,  eggs  make  up 
about  65  to  75  per  cent,  and  chick- 
ens about  22%  per  cent,  pigeons 
3%  per  cent,  and  turkeys,  geese, 
clucks,  etc.,  about  4  per  cent. 

Large  flocks  have  been  reduced  In  i 
size  as  well  as  in  number,  but  thou-  | 
sands  of  small  flocks  have  been  es- 
tablished in  sections  or  neighbor-  | 
hoods  where  formerly  poultry  was 
produced  in  small  numbers  or  not  at  j 
all.    thus    becoming    producers  in- 


BY  TRAPPING 


You  Can  Make  a 
Handsome  Income 

Raw  furs  are  extremely  high  now  and  the  demand  was  never  greater. 
Just  think,  even  Skunks  have  sold  this  fall  for  over  $9.75  each,  and  we 
know  trappers  who  caught"  19  Skunks  in  one  night. 

Wonderful  Chance  for  Boys 
and  Middle  Aged  Men 

There's  a  splendid  chance  for  you  to  make 
money  by  trapping;  it's  pleasant  work. 
Don't  worry  if  you've  had  no  pre- 
vious experience.  Our  beautiful 
36  -  page  book,  "Trapping  for 
Profit,"  tells  all  about  trapping 
and  handling  of  furs  so  that  even 
the  beginner  can  have  wonderful 
success  trapping  and  get  the  high- 
est market  price  for  his  catch. 

The  book  and  our  price  list  are  yours  for  a  postcard;  they're  absolutely 

free. 

E.  R.  SKINNER  &  CO.,  Dept.  b>  1121  Front  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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The  Rainy  Season 
is  at  hand 

Inspect  Your 
Roofs  Now 


Take  no  chances.  It  they 
show  indications  of  leak- 
ing-, have  them  repaired 
before  it  is  too  late.  Losses 
that  are  irreplaceable  may 
occur  from  defective  roofs. 


RgOFING 

is  inexpensive,  yet  it  makes  an  effi- 
cient, weather-resisting  covering  for 
every  building.  Tts  long  life  and  at- 
tractive appearance  make  it  a  favorite 
with  careful  buyers  everywhere. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

PIONEER 


the  original  and 
reliable  ready 
roofing. 


It  is  your  guar- 
antee of  quality 
and  satisfaction. 

—  For  — 

BARNS 

SHEDS 

SILOS 

RESIDENCES 
WAREHOUSES 


Pioneer  Paper  Go. 

MANUFACTURERS 

247-251  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 
LOS  ANGELES    -  CALIF. 


BOTH  SIDES  CLAIM  VICTORY. 


r  Rubber 
^Sanded 

K00F1NG 


If  you  don't  send  for  our  price 
list  we  are  both  losers,  because 
you  want  our  high  prices  and  we 
need  your  raw  furs. 

L.  BRIEFNER  &  SONS 

(Est.  1861) 
154  West  25th  St.,  New  York  City. 


In  a  recent  issue  we  printed  an 
Item  under  "Poultry  Notes"  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  case  of  the  Poultry 
Producers  of  Central  California  vs. 
J.  R.  Bell,  tried  before  Judge  Woods 
in  the  Alameda  Superior  Court,  that 
decision  was  given  to  the  defendent. 

Since  printing  this  item  we  have 
received  a  letter  from  J.  H.  Barber, 
manager  of  the  Poultry  Association, 
stating  that  we  were '  in  error  and 
calling  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  judgment  was  rendered  the 
plaintiff  for  $244,  being  for  eggs 
sold  by  Bell  before  he  sold  out  his 
poultry  business. 

Mr  Barber  writes:  "I  am  sure  you 
will  be  glad  to  publish  the  actual 
facts  in  the  case,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: J.  R.  Bell  was  one  of  the 
original  subscribers  to  the  Poultry 
Producers'  agreement,  but  refused  to 
fulfill  his  agreement.  We  brought 
suit  against  him  for  specific  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  that  is,  to 
compel  Mr.  Bell  to  deliver  his  eggs 
to  the  Association  as  he  had  agreed 
to  do.  •  We  also  sued  for  damages 
as  provided  in  the  contract.  Imme- 
diately after  the  suit  was  brought, 
Mr.  Bell  sold  off  his  hens  and  went 
out  of  the  poultry  business  and  his 
attorney  argued  that  on  this  account 
specific  performance  of  the  contract 
should  not  be  granted  because  Mr. 
Bell  no  longer  has  any  eggs  to  de- 
liver. Naturally  it  would  be  useless 
to  order  him  to  deliver  eggs  that  he 
has  not  got. 

"But  this  does  not  affect  the  valid- 
ity of  the  contract  nor  relieve  Bell 
from  his  liability  for  damages  as 
provided  in  the  contract.  The  court 
therefore  gave  judgment  against  Bell 
in  favor  of  the  Poultry  Producers 
for  five  cents  a  dozen  on  all  eggs 
sold  by  Bell  as  long  as  he  was  in 
the  business  amounting  to  a  total  of 
$244." 

This  case  has  caused  considerable 
interest  to  poultry  men,  as  the  ques- 
tion of  validity  of  contracts  was  in- 
volved, and  we  have  gone  further 
into  the  matter  to  ascertain  the 
facts. 

From  a  statement  by  C.  W.  Peter- 
sen, the  attorney  for  Bell,  he  states 
that  the  question  of  damages  was 
not  at  issue  but  that  the  case  was 
tried  upon  the  merits  of  holding 
Bell  to  the  performance  of  contract 
signed  with  the  Poultry  Producers' 
Assn.  Attorney  Petersen  claims  that 
the  defendant  won  on  the  questions 
involved  outside  the  damages  tor 
eggs  not  delivered. 

The  following  is  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  judge's  decision  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Petersen: 

"Defendant  seems  to  concede  that 
plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  judgment 
for  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
($244)  dollars  damages  for  his  fail- 
ure to  deliver  eggs  produced  before 
he  disposed  of  the  poultry  business, 
so  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  ex- 
amine the  provision  in  the  agree- 
ment providing  for  liquidated  dam- 
ages. The  prayer  for  specific  per- 
formance is  denied,  and  plaintiff  is 
awarded  a  judgment  for  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  ($244)  dollars 
damages." 


PREVENTING  DAMAGE  TO  EGGS 
IN  TRANSIT. 


The  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  through 
the  Food  Research  Laboratory,  has 
been  assisting  in  reducing  the  dam- 
age to  eggs  in  transit  by  giving 
practical  demonstrations  at  ship- 
ping points  in  loading  cars  of  eggs 
or  mixed  eggs  and  dressed  poultry. 
Much  of  the  damage  is  directly  due 
to  faulty  methods  of  packing  eggs 
in  cases  and  stowing  the  cases  in 
the  car.  Four  meetings  held  recentlv 
in  Iowa  were  attended  by  over  100 
practical  shippers  who  send  cars 
weekly,  at  least,  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets and  who  expressed  great  In- 
terest in  the  methods  which  the  de- 
partment has  worked  out  for  the 
conservation  of  this  valuable  food- 
stuff. They  and  many  others  have 
found  the  department's  folder,  "How 
to  Load  Cars  of  Eggs,"  of  assist- 
ance. Copies  of  this  folder  can  be 
had  by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington. 
D.  C. 


Whether  the  job  be  one  in 
the  barn  —  milking,  cutting 
the  day's  feed,  pumping 
the  water — or  in  the  dairy — 
separating  or  churning — or  wherever  chores  are  ever= 
lastingly  waiting  to  be  done,  there  is  a  Q=E  FARM 
MOTOR  that  will  do  the  work  better  and  quicker. 
The  labor  released  soon  pays  for  the  motor  equip= 
ment. 

Your  near  by  Central  Station  or  General  Electric 
Agency  will  gladly  help  you. 


General  Electric  Co. 


General  Office 

Schenectady,      N.  Y. 


Local  Offices: 
Corporation  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
Rialto  Bldg.,      San  Francisco 


Federal  Farm  Loans 


Long  Term 


Low  Rate 


All  loans  made  on  an  amortization  plan  whereby  the  bor- 
rower repays  the  principal  gradually  witli  each  interest 
payment. 

Over  threes  thousand  satisfied  lwrrowers  in  this  district. 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

For  information  apply  to  the  nearest  National  Farm  Lor.ii 
Association  or  write  direct  to 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave..  Lob  Angeles.  Cal. 


7?y  COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

~  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
'CHICKENS  FROM 
|SHELL  TO  MARKET" 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 

Oh  Say,  Can  You? 


O  say.  can  you  sing,  from  the  start 

to  the  end. 
What  so  proudly  you  stand  for 

when  orchestras  play  it; 
When    the   whole   congregation,  in 

voices  that  blend, 
Strike  up  the  grand  tune  and  then 

torture  and  slay  it? 
How  valiant  they  shout  when  they're 

first  starting  out; 
But  "the  dawn's  early  light"  finds 

them  floundering  about. 
'Tis   "The   Star   Spangled  Banner" 

they're  trying  to  sing, 
But  they  don't  know  the  words  of 

the  precious,  brave  thing. 


Hark,  "the  twilight's  last  gleaming" 
has  some  of  them  stopped, 
But   the   valiant   survivors  press 
forward  serenely 

To    "the    ramparts    we  watched," 
when  some  others  are  dropped, 
And   the  loss  of   the   leaders  is 
manifest  keenly. 

Then  "the  rocket's  red  glare"  gives 
the  bravest  a  scare, 

And  there's  a  few  left  to  face  "the 
bombs  bursting  .in  air"; 

'Tis  a  thin  line  of  heroes  that  man- 
age to  save 

The  last  of  the  verse,  and  "the  home 
of  the  brave." 

— Chicago  Standard. 


Careless  Kitty  Caramel. 


Pretty  little  yellow  Kitty  Caramel 
was  careless.  Even  her  best  friends 
could  not  deny  it.  She  did  not  mean 
any  harm;  but  she  thought  of  so 
many  interesting  things  to  do,  and 
just  the  very  minute  that  she 
thought  of  any  such  thing  she  did 
it!  That's  the  way  she  often  fell 
into  trouble. 

Her  mother,  Tabitha  Catchem- 
quick.  gave  her  a  great  deal  of  good 
advice.  Tabitha  Catchemquick  was 
very  wise.  She  had  had  experience, 
and  she  knew. 

"Always  look  before  you  leap,  my 
child,"  she  said  cather  anxiously. 

"Yes'm,"  politely  responded  Kitty 
Caramel. 

But  when  she  saw  a  butterfly 
alight  on  the  piazza  railing  she 
leaped  without  looking  beyond  the 
railing.  Over  she  went,  and  struck 
with  a  dreadful  thump  on  the  brick 
walk.  It  seemed  to  her  she  could 
never  get  her  breath  again. 

"I'll  be  careful  next  time!"  she 
gasped. 

But  next  time  it  was  something 
different. 

"Always  chew  your  food  well,  my 
daughter,"  said  Tabitha  Catchem- 
quick, oh,  very  earnestly! 

"Yes'm,"  obediently  answered 
Kitty  Caramel. 

But  when  she  had  a  fine  big  bite 
of  sweet  potato  in  her  mouth,  and 
saw  Puggy,  the  dog,  coming,  she 
did  not  stop  to  chew  it  at  all.  "He'll 
get  it!"  she  said  to  herself;  and  she 
swallowed  it  whole — or  tried  to.  It 
stuck,  and  the  poor  kitkin  choked 
until  her  little  Mistress  Dorothy's 
big  brother  Tom  held  her  up  by  her 
tail  and  shoek  her  until  he  "un- 
choked  her."  as  Dorothy  called  the 
process.  There  may  be  better  ways 
to  unchoke  a  kitten,  but  that  was 
the  only  way  that  big  brother  Tom 
knew.    It  was  most  unpleasant. 

"I'll  be  careful  next  time!"  she 
gurgled. 

But  next  time  it  was  something 
still  different — oh,  very,  very  differ- 
ent.   It  happened  in  this  way: 

One  morning  big  brother  Tom 
came  rushing  in  from  the  post- 
office  and  shouted  that  he  must 
catch  the  next  train  or  something 
awful  would  happen  to  his  busi- 
ness. 

"Pack  my  suitcase  while  I  tele- 
phone, will  you,  sister?"  he  called 
to  Dorothy.  "You  konw  what  to 
put  in.    I'll  be  gone  over  night." 

So  Dorothy  very  proudly  and  care- 
fully packed  her  big  brother's  suit- 
case. Kitty  Caramel,  also,  was 
greatly  interested,  and  seemed  to 
want  to  help.  Dorothy  had  just  put 
in  the  last  thing — Tom's  buff  bath- 
robe— and  had  gone  for  a  pink  for 
his  buttonhole — when  he  came  fly- 
ing up  the  stairs. 

"All  ready,  sister?"  he  called. 

"All  ready!"  answered  Dorothy. 

Tom  clapped  down  the  lid,  strap- 
ped it,  gave  Dorothy  a  kiss,  and  one- 
tenth  of  a  second  to  put  the  pink 
in  his  buttonhole,  and  was  off.  He 
barely  caught  the  train,  in  the  sta- 
tion at  the  head  of  the  street.  As 
he  dropped  into  a  seat  the  train 
moved  out. 

"Close  shave!"  he  puffed. 

"Meow!" 

What  was  that — and  where? 


"Meowwwww! ! !"  Then  a  faint 
scratching  inside  the  suitcase! 

In  half  a  minute,  or  less,  Tom  had 
it  open.  Out  popped  a  very  big- 
eyed  Kitty  Caramel  and  lighted  on 
Tom's  hat.  From  there  she  jumped 
again,  coming  down  neatly  in  the 
lap  of  a  big,  burly  drummer,  then 
slipping  and  scratching  him.  Her 
next  leap  took  her  to  a  stout  lady's 
bonnet,  and  when  she  went  the  bon- 
net went  with  her,  away  under  the 
seats! 

Poor  big  brother  Tom!  With 
such  a  red  face,  he  followed,  and 
finally  he  caught  her.  Her  little 
heart  was  going  pit-a-pat,  as  if  it 
were  trying,  itself,  to  get  out;  but 
finally  Tom  got  her  nerves  partly 
settled,  and  she  cuddled  close  to 
him  on  the  seat. 

The  stout  lady  brought  out  a  bot- 
tle of  cream  from  her  lunch-box, 
and  the  big  burly  drummer  offered 
the  top  of  his  silver  drinking-cup 
for  a  saucer.  By  the  time  Tom's 
station  was  reached  she  was  a  per- 
fectly calm  kitten.  From  the  sta- 
tion he  telephoned  to  Dorothy,  so 
she  would  not  worry. 

At  the  hotel  where  he  stayed  that 
night  the  cook  liked  kittens.  She 
took  the  best  care  of  the  small  stow- 
away, and  in  the  morning  put  up  a 
nice  luncheon  for  her  to  eat  on 
the  way  home, 

But  how  glad  she  was  to  be  home 
again! 

"Folks  are  extremely  nice,  moth- 
er," said  she,  in  telling  Tabitha 
Catchemquick  all  about  it,  "but  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  another  journey, 
ever!  I  like  home  best.  After  this 
I  am  going  to  be  a  Very  Careful 
Kitten." 

"I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say 
that,  my  daughter — very  pleased!" 
purred  Tabitha  Catchemquick. 

"Yes,"  went  on  Kitty  Caramel, 
"when  I  was  struggling  to  get  out 
of  that  dreadful  fuzzy  bathrobe, 
which  is  just  the  color  of  me,  I 
thought,  'Oh,  how  often  my  mother 
has  told  me  never  to  go  where  I 
was  not  invited!" 

"I  am  sure  you  never  will  again, 
my  dear,"  purred  Tabitha  Catchem- 
quick.— Minnie  Leona  Upton. 


EVERY  WOMAN  CALLED. 

The  food  supplies  of  the  world 
have  been  steadily  lessening — we 
hold  it  in  our  power  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door  of  the  world. 
This  is  a  duty  as  wide  as  our  hu- 
manity, and  women,  who  are  the 
guardians  of  the  food  resources,  are 
called  to  serve  in  the  work  of  war 
relief. 

The  new  program  in  conservation 
calls  for  rigid  acceptance  and  dis- 
cipline, because  it  does  not  demand 
brief,  dramatic  sacrifices,  but  a 
steady  saving  of  all  foods  and  the 
giving  up  of  everything  beyond  our 
definite  needs. 


"Without  discussing  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  principles  of 
unionism,"  said  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
"there  is  no  question  but  what  it 
is  a  frequently  abused  institution 
working  many  injustices  through 
technicalities.  Too  many  union  men 
follow  the  logic  of  the  painter  who 


came  to  work  late  one  morning. 

"  'Youre'  late,'  remarked  the  boss. 
'How  does  that  happen?' 

"  'Well,'  answered  the  painter 
surlily,  'I  stopped  to  get  a  hair 
cut.' 

"  'What  do  you  mean  getting  a 
hair  cut  on  my  time?'  demanded  the 
boss. 

"  'Well,  it  grew  on  your  time, 
didn't  it?'  demanded  the  painter 
truculently." 


New  Year's  resolution- 
food  and  indigestion. 


-save  more 


MAKE  YOUR  JTOVE 
A  CAT  RANGE 


£  HEAT  PROBLEM  SOLVED 

/  STAR  OII^GAS  BURNER 
I  makes  cheap  cas  from  krro- 
I  sene.  Use  in  at'/  stove. 
I  Users  delighted.  Saves  ball 
\  lueL  Tea  rears  successful 
\  record.  FoldVr  25  tm. 
\  Agents  Coining  Mosey. 
(star  HEATING  aw  LIGHTING  CO. 

\     STATION  C  —  LOJ  ANGEUF-T 


Applied  Patriotism 


Woman  has  made  herself 
indispensable  to  the  Nation's 
war  activities.  This  is  being 
demonstrated  daily  in  many 
splendid  ways.  The  telephone 
operator  takes  her  place  in  the 
front  ranks  of  our  "  national 
army"  of  women. 

Back  of  the  scenes,  invisi- 
ble, her  war  work  is  to  make 
telephone  communication 
possible.  Through  her  the 
Chief  of  Staff  in  Washington 
speaks  to  the  Cantonment 
Commandant  in  a  far-off  state. 
The  touch  of  her  fingers  forges 
a  chain  of  conversation  from 
Shipping  Board  to  shipyard, 
Quartermaster  General  to 
supply  depot,  merchant  to 
manufacturer,  city  to  country, 
office  to  home. 


Without  her  this  increasing 
complexity  of  military,  busi- 
ness and  civil  life  could  not 
be  kept  smoothly  working. 
Hers  is  patriotism  applied. 
She  is  performing  her  part 
with  enthusiasm  and  fidelity. 

The  increasing  pressure  of 
war  work  continually  calls 
for  more  and  more  telephone 
operators,  and  young  women 
in  every  community  are  an- 
swering the  summons  — 
cheerfully  and  thoughtfully 
shouldering  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  telephone  service 
upon  which  the  Nation  de- 
pends. Each  one  who  an- 
swers the  call  helps  speed 
up  the  winning  of  the  war. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  SerV 


Dad's  Good  Resolution 


That  the  New  Year  may  be  abundant  in  clean  comfort  and 
economy — one  of  continuous  pleasure  to  mother  and  the  entire 
household — I  have  resolved  to  purchase  "The  Simplest  Thing  in 
the  World" — a  "Premier"  Burner,  which  makes  a  clean,  hot  gas 
fire,  from  coal  oil,  in  cookstove  or  heater — that  we  may  eliminate 
entirely  drudgery  and  muss,  the  smoke,  soot  and  fumes,  that 
there  may  be  indeed  "no  place  like  home." 

I  will  write  at  once  for  circular  "  "  and  drawing,  that  I  may 
decide  whether  to  buy  a  burner  alone  for  five  dollars  or  a  com- 
plete installation  for  nine  eighty-five.  While  I  know  that  one 
burner  is  sufficient  for  a  heater  or  medium  cookstove,  I  will 
mention  the  size  of  our  firebox  and  style  of  stove  that  no  mistake 
may  be  made.  Lest  I  forget  the  name  and  address,  will  make 
notation  on  this,  one  of  the  best  resolutions  I  ever  made — 

PREMIER  BURNER  CO.,  246  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

DAD.  ' 


December  28,  1918 
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nd  your 
iv&sh  day 

worries^ 

laundry  soap 


You  can  just  as  well 
avoid  a  lot  of  hard,  tire- 
some rubbing  and  devote 
your  time  to  pleasant- 
er  and  more  agreeable 
things. 

No  need  to  look  forward 
with  dread  every  week  to 
wash  day  if  you  have 
Cocoa  Naptha  Soap  on 
hand. 

Your  Dealer 

Order  some  of  this  splen- 
did soap  from  your  deal- 
er— a  home  product  made 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Soap 
Company. 


J..W  LL 


Replace  Your 
Old'fashioned 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modem 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran- 
teed  forever  against  any  detects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It  is  a  56  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

SMain  Offers  and  Show  Kpom 
6?  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
Faaories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo.  Cat 


CALIFORNIA  FI.OWF.RS  AND  VINES 
By  E.  J.  Wickson.  »1.50  postpaid. 
Purine  Rural  Press,  -  San  Francisco 


'    RING  OUT.  WILD  BELLS. 

Ring  out,   wild  bells,   to   the  wild 
sky. 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light; 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him 
die. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and 
blood, 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and 
right, 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease; 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of 
gold; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of 
old, 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

— Tennyson. 


THE 


CHILDREN'S    YEAR  PRO- 
GRAM. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Adelaide  Brown 
on  the  recent  drive  for  weighing 
and  measuring  children  in  this  State 
is  most  interesting.  A  total  of  53,- 
000  children  under  six  years  of  age 
were  examined;  of  these,  29  per 
cent  are  below  the  average  in  height 
and  weight,  31  per  cent  show  abnor- 
mal tonsils  and  adenoids,  and  6 
per  cent  defective  teeth,  while  there 
were  found  to  be  47  per  cent  cor- 
rectable defects  in  supposedly  healthy 
children. 

The  object  of  this  drive  was  to 
reduce  the  appalling  infant  mortal- 
ity in  the  United  States  by  correct- 
ing defects  of  childhood  and  to 
arouse  mothers  to  understand  the 
value  of  intelligent  guidance. 

The  national  committee  urges  two 
things  that  will  help  in  this  cause — 
first,  the  county  health  nurse;  sec- 
ond, children  health  centers,  where 
babies  may  be  brought  to  be  weigh- 
ed and  measured  and  proper  care 
and  diet  outlined. 

In  this  State  21  health  centers 
have  already  been  established,  a 
number  of  counties  have  installed  a 
visiting  nurse  and  most  of  the  coun- 
ties have  a  campaign  on  for  both. 


LITTLE  KITCHEN  HELPS. 

Every  woman  should  plan  to  have 
as  many  conveniences  in  her  kitchen 
as  she  can  possibly  afford.  Many 
times  it  is  neglect  rather  than  the 
cost  that  causes  a  housekeeper  to  do 
without  small  articles  that  would  be 
of  great  assistance. 

Among  these  are  a  wire  dipper  to 
be  used  in  lifting  any  article  from 
hot  water  without  taking  up  any  of 
the  liquid;  a  combination  apple 
corer  and  slicer  that,  when  pushed 
over  the  apple,  cores  and  slices  into 
twelve  pieces  at  one  time;  a  spat- 
ula, whose  flexibility  makes  it  ex- 
tremely useful  for  turning  over  any- 
thing that  is  baking  or  frying;  a  set 
of  skewers  of  varying  length  from 
three  to  eight  inches  long,  with  a 
hook  to  hang  them  up  by;  a  set  of 
four  aluminum  measuring  spoons, 
ranging  from  a  quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoon to  a  tablespoon;  a  perforated 
mixing  spoon  for  beating  batter  to 
be  made  very  light;  a  small  rubber 
dish  scraper.  For  marking  fancy 
cookies,  either  a  carved  board  cov- 
ered with  designs  on  which  the 
dough  is  pressed,  or  a  carved  rolling 
pin.  None  of  these  articles  are  ex- 
pensive and  there  are  many  more 
that  will  be  of  great  help. 


TO  MAKE  JAVELLE  WATER. 


For  bleaching  sink  boards,  mold- 
ing boards  or  kitchen  tables,  there 
is  nothing  more  satisfactory  than 
javelle  water.  It  can  be  made  at 
home  in  quantities,  put  in  bottles 
or  jars  and  is  always  ready  for  use. 

Tc  make,  take  1  can  chloride  of 
lime,  3  or  4  pounds  of  sal  soda  and 
pound  fine,  put  into  a  large  pail  or 
kettle  and  cover  with  several  quarts 
of  water.  Let  come  to  a  boil  and 
boil  well,  then,  when  cool,  pour  off 
the  water  into  the  bottles. 

If  the  sink  is  in  bad  condition,  it 
may  need  more  than  one  applica- 
tion to  bleach  it.    The  wood  should 


be  free  from  grease  to  get  good  re- 
sults, as  the  water  acts  upon  stains 
largely.   

"Mamma,"    said   the   little  boy, 


"now  that  the  people  know  that  the 

kaiser  is  going  to  hell  when  he  dies, 
won't  everybody  try,  extra  hard,  not 
to  go  there?" 


more 


than  a  scrap  of  paper 
-the  Ghirardelli  label 


The  Ghirardelli  label  on  the  Ghir- 
ardelli can  is  more  than  a  scrap  of 
paper.  It  is  a  dependable  assurance 
of  Ghirardelli  quality.  It  carries  with 
it  the  certainty  that  you  are  getting 
the  chocolate  of  highest  purity  and 
nutriment. 

Ghirardelli' s  Ground  Chocolate  is 
put  up  only  in  cans — to  safeguard 
your  health  and  to  pro- 
tect you  against  inferior 
substitutes.  Look  for 
the  label.  Then  you 
will  be  doubly  sure  that 
you  are  getting  the 
original  Ghirardelli' s 
Ground  Chocolate. 

"Say  Gear-ar-delly" 
D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

Since  1852  San  Francisco 


Always  dependable 
— never  disappoints  ! 

At  the  store  where 
you  do  your  trading 
—inVzlb.,1  lb.  and 
3  lb.  cans. 


Ghirardelli's 
Ground  Chocolate 
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San  Francisco,  December  24,  1818. 
WHEAT. 
AN  Mil  \<  GHENT. 

The  following  are  the  prices  nnnounced 
by  the  Federal  Grain  Corporation,  which 
are  still  In  effect: 

Per  bushel — 
No.   1  hard   12  20 

£«•  2   :*2.n 

No.  3    2.13 

5JO-   1   soft   2.1b 

i    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.10 

do,  No.  2   2.13 

do.    No.    3   2.09 

Recleaned  for  seed,  per  ctl. — 

California   liluesteni   $4.15@4  25 

Burly  Baart    4.15®4.25 

BARLEY. 

The  California  Bra  vers'  Protective  As- 
sociation sc. lis  at  the  belief  that  much 
of  the  accumulated,  stock  of  barley  in  this 
State  can  be  disposed  of  by  shipping 
abroad.  It  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
local  breweries  had  been  the  principal 
Consumers  of  barley  and  also  to  the  in- 
consistency of  the  action  which  pernfits 
shipping  of  barley  for  foreign  breweries 
while  the  breweries  at  home  are  kept 
closed.  Very  little  interest  is  manifested 
in  barley  in  the  local  exchange  and  the 
grain  is  weak  in  this  market. 

Choice  feed,  per  ctl  $2.17%@2.22% 

OATS. 

There  is  practically  no  business  in  any 
ol  the  grains  at  this  season  of  the  vear. 
While  some  inquiry  for  red  for  "seed 
si  lengthened  that  description,  red  feed 
is  weaker. 

Ked  feed,  per  ctl  $2.40@2  55 

Red  for  seed    2.75®2.95 

Black  for  seed    2.80<6i3.00 

itecleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed  3.35®3.50 
CORN 

There  is  no  change  in  the  coin  situa- 
tion. The  demand  seems  to  be  at  a 
standstill  and  no  sales  are  reported. 

Kgyptiun,  choice   $2.75@3.00 

■OlO    2.70®  2.75 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
7..)  tons,  compared  with  816  the  previous 
week.  Trade  is  extremely  light,  as  is 
usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
receipts  have  been  more  than  ample  to 
take  care  of  all  demands  and,  although 
a  lower  rauge  of  prices  is  quoted  through- 
out, it  might  be  said  that  prices  are  nom- 
inal, as  there  has  been  absolutely  no 
trading.  Consignments  have  been  sold 
for  what  they  bring,  with  few  buyers  in 
evidence.  Considerable  damaged'  hay, 
mostly  alfalfa,  arrived  from  the  river  and 
has  been  offered  at  figures  that  cannot  be 
satisfactory  to  producers,  but  this  hay 
must  be  disposed  of  as  it  arrives,  as  it  Is 
not  in  condition  to  keep  anv  length  of 
time. 

Wheat,   No.   1  $23.00® 25.00 

do,  No.  2    17.OOCn21.00 

fhoice  tame  oat   22  00®'»4  50 

}vil*'  °nt    17.011®  TlUK) 

V;'rlev    17.00®  19.00 

Alfa  fa    15.00®  10.00 

Mo.k   -   15.00®  18.00 

Barley  straw   50^  .go 

FEEDS  TUFFS. 

The  market  for  feed  Staff*  reflects  the 
condition  of  the  hay  market.  Most  of  the 
buyers  are  showing  no  interest  and  refuse 
to  buy  except  for  immediate  needs  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  market  is  dead, 
but  no  change  in  quotations  is  noted. 

New  alfalfa  meal,  per  ton  $:<5  i»«>r:«t  no 

Coconut  cake  or  meal  45.0OSf47.O0 

Whole  yellow  corn    77.00®  so  00 

Cracked  corn    Ml.OO®  S2  00 

Linseed    Oilcake    Meal   77.00®  78.00 

Rolled  barley    45 .00®  47  00 

Rolled  oats    fS5.0fX8OT.00 

»U1  run    34.00®35.00 

Fish  meal,  per  100  lbs   4.80®  5.00 

POTATOES.    ONIONS,  ETC. 

The  receipts  of  both  potatoes  and  onions 
continues  large,  while  the  demand  is 
normally  low  at  this  season  of  the  vear. 
It  is  believed  that  there  mav  be  more 
activity  ill  potatoes  about  the  10th  of 
January  or  shortly  thereafter  when  a 
demand  for  seed  potatoes  should  develop. 
The  street  reports  a  good  trade  during 
the  pas)  week  in  other  vegetables  with 
practically  no  change  in  prices  from  last 
week.  Ilea ns  continues  one  of  the  most 
popular  vegetables  at  this  season,  al- 
though tomatoes,  celery  and  lettuce  all 
moved  well. 

String  beans   12®  15c 

Lima  beans   s®u<. 

Carrots,  per  sack   <:5c®$1  00 

Itlmhnrh.  San  Jose,  per  box  $1  00®i  <>.-, 

Pu  mp  kins   75®  90c 

Cncnmbers.  hothouse,  box  of    30.  .$2.50®  3.00 

I. os    Angeles    lugs  $.1.00 

Kggpbmt,    per    lb  8®12".e 

Lettuce,   per  crate   $1.5(1®  2Xh> 

Celery,  bunch    OniffZir 

do.  crate   $3.75®5.00 

Tomatoes    per  crate — 

Southern   $2.50®3.00 

Potatoes— 

Fancy  whites  $2.00®2  15 

Choice    1.85®100 

Sweets,  per  sack    3.50®  3.75 

Onions — 

Yellows   60®  90c 

Australian  Browns   60®  90c 

Garlic,    new   20®  25c 

Green  corn,  Alameda,  per  sack  None 

Okra.  per  box  None 

BEANS. 

The  holiday  season  is  always  quiet  In 
the  bean  market.  There  is  practically  no 
demand  and  the  entire  list  is  weak. 
I.imas  is  the  only  description  on  which 
limitations  are  changed  and  they  are 
quoted  15  rents  below  last  week's  prices. 

Itayos.  per  ctl  $7.25®  7.50 

Rlackeves.  new  crop   5.50i>.~75 

Cranberry  beans    7.75®  8.00 

Limns  (south,  recleaned),  new 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Where  commodities  are  consigned  on  a  commission  basis,  the  only  price  obtainable  is 
the  San  Francisco  price,  from  which  customary  charges  are  deducted  to  ascertain  actual 
price  paid  to  producer.  Lines  of  commodities  sold  on  exchanges,  as  butter,  eggs  cheese 
grain,  etc..  are  priced  according  to  exchange  figures,  which  are  not  the  prices  paid  to 
grower.  From  these  figures  must  be  deducted  the  legal  percentages  permitted  to  be  taken 
by  wholesalers  before  remitting  balance  of  sale  price  to  shippers.  Schedules  of  discounts 
governing  these  transactions  may  be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  Food  Administration 
or  of  various  exchanges. 


crop   $10.25 

Pinks   $6.65®6.75 

Mexican  Reds   $6.75®7.oo 

Tepary  beans    5.00®  5.50 

Garbanzos    8.50@9.00 

Large  whites,  new  crop   8.20®8.30 

Small  whites,  new  crop   9.10®9.25 

POULTRY. 

The  entire  poultry  market  is  strong  and 
prices  have  been  well  maintained  through- 
out the  week.  The  demand  for  nearly  all 
descriptions  has  been  good,  although  of 
course  the  principal  demand  has  been  for 
turkeys.  Some  of  this  stock  sold  as  high 
as  50  cents  on  Monday,  but  that  price  was 
not  maintained  and  was  asked  in  only  a 
few  instances.  On  Tuesday  there  was  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  some  dealers  to 
dean  up  their  stock  before  the  Holiday, 
but  where  less  than  45  cents  was  asked 
it  was  mostly  for  inferior  stock.  Several 
cars  of  eastern  turkeys  were  on  the  mar- 
kel  during  the  week  and  these  served  to 
stabilize  the  market  and  to  keep  quota- 
tions below  the  50  cent  mark. 
Turkeys,  live,  voting  spring,  lb  38®  40c 

do,    old   30®38c 

do,  dressed   45(fi4Sc 

Broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs  39642c 

do,  1%  lbs  43c 

do,  %  to  1%  lbs  43@45c 

Fryers   35c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  33®34c 

do,   Leghorn   33®34c 

Smooth   young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   34@35c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  24c 

Geese,   young,   per  lb  34®35c 

do.  old,  per  lb  30® 32c 

Squab*,   per  lb  fi-VfrOOc 

I  Micks   S3®  35c 

do,  old   30®  33c 

Belgian  hares   23® 24c 

Jack'  Rabbits   $3.00@3.50 

BUTTER. 

On  Monday,  December  2.'!.  the  Directors 
of  the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Kxchange  re- 
cinded  the  resolution  of  October  10,  ef- 
fective October  14.  whereby  weekly  quo- 
tations only  were  made  on  butter,  and 
butter  again  became  today  subject  to 
daily  changes  based  on  market  eondl- 
t  inns.  As  a  result  extra  jumped  at  once 
to  07  cents.  The  plan  to  have  weekly 
■  imitations  on  butter  was  adopted  at  the 
request  of  the  Federal  Food  Administra- 
tion in  an  effort  to  stabilize  the  price. 
It  was  not  wholly  a  success  and  for  some 
time  past  the  quotations  on  the  exchange 
had   little  relations  to  the  actual  cost  of 

i.utter.  Sa stern  quotations  plus  trans- 
portation charges  are  higher  than  the 
lo.al  exchange  prices  in  the  past  and 
this  has  resulted  in  a  scarcity  of  butter 
in  this  market.  The  new  rules  just  adopt- 
ed by  the  Food  Administration,  whereby 
the  manufacturer  cannot  sell  butter  at 
an  advance  of  more  than  5  cents  a  pound 
over  the  cost  of  butter  fat  necessary  to 
make  a  pound  of  butter,  are  expected  to 
stabilize  prices. 

Thq  Frl  Snt  Mnn    To  Wed 

Kxtra   04     04     04     «4  67 

Prime   first    .  .63U  03%  6SJ4  03".  Norn. 
Firsts   58      58      .V"Nom7  .. 

EC,  OS. 

Kggs  are  strong  and  higher  again  this 
week  as  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
After  the  holiday  season  lower  prices  are 
looked  for  if  eggs  follow  the  traditional 
t  rend.  While  not  a  record  price  for  extras, 
(Thick  sold  at  80  cents  on  November  8, 
SI'/-'  for  pullets  is  the  highest  of  the  year. 
The  previous  high  record  for  pullets  was 
so<.',  on  November  4. 

Thn.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   SOU  81     81     83%  84 

Fxtra  lsts   81  Nom  

Firsts   Nominal. 

Fxtra  pullets.  .78 '.A  78%  79     82%  81%  .. 
CHEESE. 

Trade  has  been  brisk  In  cheese  on  the 
exchange  this  week.  While  Fancy  Cali- 
fornia Flats  dropped  at  the  close,  Oregon 
triplets  continued  strong  throughout  the 
week  and  closed  at  the  top. 
Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  35c 

Firsts   34c 

Oregon  triplets,  fancy   40c 

Monterey  cheese   26®  29c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Trade  in  fruits  has  been  active  through- 
out the  week.  Apples  have  been  in  de- 
mand and  all  prices  were  strongly  main- 
tained. Persimmons  have  gone  well  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  many  are  not 
acquainted  with  this  fruit. 
California  apples   $i.oo®2.oo 

Northwest  apples    2.00®3.75 

Winter  pears   $2  00® 3  Oft 

Persimmons    1.00®1.50 

CITRUS  FRUIT. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  citrus  fruit 


J 

market  this  week.  The  demand  was  ex- 
cellent and  last  week's  prices  were  main- 
tained. Somewhat  lower  prices  are  looked 
for  after  the  first  of  the  year  but  no 
change  is  expected  during  the  coming 
week. 

Oranges,  navels   $3.00@5.00 

Mandarins    1.60@1.75 

Tangerines    2.50®.i.tK) 

Lemons,  fancy    4.50@5.00 

do,  choice    4.00@4.50 

do    standard    3JiO®4.00 

(  alifornin  limes    150 

Grapefruit,   new    2.25@3!dO 

HONET. 

The  ban  on  the  exportation  of  honey 
has  been  lifted  and  the  growers  are  said 
to  be  hopeful  that  they  will  now  be  able 
to  dispose  of  their  Btocks.  According  to 
the  local  dealers  as  yet  the  lifting  of  the 
ban  has  had  no  effect  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  and  no  prices  can  be  quoted. 
DRIED  rut  n  s 

Dried  fruit  market  is  always  quiet  at 
this  season  and  there  is  no  change  in  the 
situation  of  last  week  noted  by  the 
dealers. 

RICE. 

Paddy  rice,  1918  crop  $4.32 

Clear  No.  1.  1918  crop,  st  mill   7  00 


LOS  ANGELES 


Los  Angeles,  December  24,  1918. 
BUTTER. 

A  scarcity  of  good  fresh  butter  con- 
tinues in  this  market.  Cold  storage 
stocks  have  been  reduced  to  91,330  pounds, 
and  much  of  this  sweet  butter,  against 
129,955  pounds  this  time  last.  vear.  Re- 
ceipts for  the  week  were  265.400  pounds, 
against  310,300  pounds  the  same  week  last 
year.  The  Eastern  markets  are  weaker 
and  there  Is  a  growing  consumption  of 
butter  substitutes.  Yet  in  the  face  of  the 
light  supply  of  choice  goods  on  the  mar- 
ket the  consumptive  demand  took  all  the 
receipts  the  past  week  and  so  strong  was 
the  demand  that  extras  were  sold  up 
Monday  to  63c  on  'change,  an  advance  of 
1c  since  a  week  ago.  The  market  Is  now 
14c  higher  than  this  time  last  year. 

We  quote — 
California  fresh  extra  creamery  63c 

do,  prime  first   '  61c 

do,  first  59c 

Same  time  last  year — 
California  fresh  extra  creamery  49c 

do.  prime  first   '  47c 

do.  first   46c 

Dailv  quotations — 

Wis—  To.  \\-i>d.  Thn.  F-i.  R»r.  Von 

Kxtra   62     62     62     62     62  63 

1917— 

Extra   47      47      47      49      49  49 

EC.  OS. 

There  were  more  fresh  ranch  eggs  in 
the  past  week  than  for  some  time.  Re- 
ceipts for  the  week  by  rail  were  034 
cases,  against  731  cases  the  same  week 
last  year.  The  supply  for  the  week  was 
3170  cases,  against  3655  cases  the  same 
week  last  year.  The  Eastern  markets  are 
also  lower.  Chicago  went  off  3c  during 
the  week  and  New  York  declined  21c.  San 
Francisco,  however,  is  sharply  higher  than 
a  week  ago.  Tlence  the  market  here  held 
steady  and  firm  on  fresh  extras  and  pul- 
lets, but  case  count  declined  3c.  The  de- 
mand for  fresh  eggs,  however,  was  not 
strong,  the  difference  in  the  price  of  fresh 
and  storage  eggs  giving  cold  storage  the 
call,  they  meeting  with  a  strong  demand 
tli rough. mt  the  week.  There  was  with- 
drawn from  cold  storage  during  the  week 
4809  cases,  reducing  the  holdings  now 
down  to  10,992  cases.  At  the  present  rate 
of  consumption  this  supply  will  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  end  of  January,  and  the 
question  now  with  the  trade  is.  Will  the 
fresh  receipts  by  that  time  take  care  of 
the  demand?  The  cold  storage  holdings 
this  time  last  year  were  8043  cases,  which 
is  less  than  present  stocks,  but  the  fresh 
receipts  a  year  ago  were  heavier  than 
now. 

n-illv  quotations— 

iniS—  Tn.  Wed.  Thn.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon 

Extra   70     72     72     72     72  72 

Case  count  ...07  67  67  67  64  64 
Pullets   66     60     ««      66     66  66 

1917— 

Fxtra   55     55     53%  52     49  49 

Case  count  ...51  51  51  47  47  47 
Pullets   51     51     51      48     47  47 

POULTRY. 

A  good  Christmas  demand  was  had  the 
past  week  for  everything.  Receipts  "were 
not  heavy,  and  what  came  In  were  easily 
absorbed    at    full    quotations.  Turkeys, 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


I. os  Antclis.  December  23.  1918. 
Good  shipping  weather  In  the  Fast  has 
permitted  fruit  to  roll  freely,  and  buyers 
have  cleaned  up  all  arrivals  closelv.  Shin- 
ments  for  the  week  have  dropped  heavily 
from  all  districts  and  the  usual  nfter- 
l.nli  lav  slump  is  not  looked  for.  Tulare 
stock  ranged  from  $1.50  to  t~  50  ner  box 
011  the  auctions,  averaging  $5.50  to  $6.50. 
s-iiioments.  404  carloads  during  nasi  week. 
Southern  California  shipments  drnpned  to 
208  earlojw's,  I*i-ices  during  the  week  av- 
era<ri>d  $-TT5  to  J4  f.  o.  h,  shinnin"  noiot 
Lemon  shinments  have  been  the  heaviest 
ever,  and  the  demand  for  use  In  the  epi- 


demic is  still  Insistent.  Several  cargoes  of 
foreign  lemons  are  coming.  Florida  or- 
anges are  moving  well  at  $3.25  to  $4 
f.  o.  b. 

California  is  now  able  to  supply  easily 
the  entire  demand  for  lemony  in  the 
I" lilted  States,  and  if  adequately  protected 
against  the  low-priced  labor  of  Itnlv  and 
Snain.  notablv  the  former,  will  do  so. 
Tliere  Is  an  ample  outlet  in  Germany  and 
other  northern  European  countries  for 
ttalv's  lemon  supplies,  and  when  peace 
Is  restored  much  of  Itnlv's  output  may 
be  diverted  In  that  direction  if  restrictive 
legislation  Is  exacted  in  favor  of  Califor- 
nia lemon  growers. 


owing  to  the  season,  showed  most  life, 
though  they  sold  no  higher,  present  quo- 
tations being  considered  strong  euougii. 

The  following  prices  were  agreed 
upon  last  Friday,  December  20,  and  hold 
good  until  the  coming  Friday: 

Broilers.  1®D4  lbs   40c 

Broilers.  1 '-,("«  IV  lbs   45,. 

Fryers.  2®3  lbs  :tV 

Monsters  tsolt  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  30c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  20c 

Hens   2*®32e 

Tom  turkeys   2-8® 3uc 

Ducks  - 22(a!2Sc 

Geese   2Sc 

VEGETABLES. 

The  market  showed  less  life  the  past 
week.  The  near  approach  of  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  showed  itself  hi  a  number 
of  ways.  Potatoes  were  in  good  supply, 
slow  sale  and  Idaho  -  a  shade  lower. 
Brown  onions,  too,  were  slow  sale  and 
lower.  More  coming  in  than  for  some 
time  and  the  market  was  fully  25c  lower. 
White  Globe  scarce  and  sharply  higher 
and  demand  fair.  Cabbage  dead,  dull  und 
much  lower.  Cauliflower  came  in  quite 
freely  and  were  lower,  but  demand  was 
good  at  qnotatlons.  Sweet  potatoes  slow 
of  sale  and  offerings  heavy.  Green  pep- 
pers steady  and  what  came  in  met  with 
a  very  good  demand.  Peas  steady  and 
Arm.  Local  celery  in  fair  demand,  but 
market  lower.  Fancy  tomatoes  wer« 
steady  and  firm  and  In  good  demand. 
Poor  stock  hard  to  sell.  Squash  and 
pumpkin*  steady  but  slow  sale. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Pens,  ner  lb  9®1.". 

Bell  nenoers.  ner  lb  9®  in. 

Chile    peppers,    per    lb  9®  10c 

Potatoes,  northern,  per  cwt  $2.00® 2.25 

do,  Idaho  Russets,  per  cwt....  1.90®  2.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  cwt   1 .75*J 2.25 

Garlic,  per  lb  30c 

Onions — 

Australian  Brown  No.  2  $1.10®1.15 

Australian  Brown,  per  cwt   1.3501.5O 

White  Globe,  per  cwt  4 .00® 4.5© 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  40®  .45 

Celery,  local,  per  crate   8.50®  4.00 

Tomatoes,  No.  1.  per  lug   1.50®  1.65 

do.   Ne.  2,  lug  30®  .40 

Cauliflower,  standard  crate  90®  1.00 

Hubbard  squash,  per  cwt..  $1.00 

Banana  squash,  per  cwt   1.00 

Pumpkins,  per  cwt  75 

I  HI  ITS. 

The  market  has  now  narrowed  down  to 
apples.  Quite  a  number  are  coming  in 
and  meeting  with  a  good  demand.  Prices 
nre  firm  all  around.  Some  fancy  lots  the 
past  week  brought  a  little  more  money. 
Japanese  persimmons  are  now  about  alt 
marketed  from  the  country.  A  few  are 
being  had  01, t  of  cold  storage,  hut  that  is 
all.  Hence  the  season  may  be  considered 
over. 

We  quote  from  growers: 
Apples — 

King  Davids.  4-tier   $2.75@3.00 

Black  Twigs.  4-tier    3.00 

Baldwins,   4-tier   2.50 

Red  Penrmalns.  4-tler    1.75 

White  Pearmalns.  4-tier   2.00 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippins, 

4-tier   $1.75®  2.00 

Belleflenr.  4U.-tler    1  00®  1.75 

do.  3'4-tier    1.85®  2.00 

Belleflenr.  4%-tier    1.75®  1.80 

Jonathans.    Xort  li  western    pack  3.00®  3  25 

Winesnp.  loose,  per  lb  6®6%c 

W4LNUT8. 
The  season  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
No  more  No.  1  nre  to  be  had  from  first 
hands.  Some  culls  nre  still  coming  In 
und  are  bringing  readily  14c  to  lfic.  The 
association's  deliveries  will  soon  be  over. 
Their  shipments  the  past  week  were  only 
three  cars. 

F.  o.  b.  California  points — 

1918  1917 

Fancv  budded    33c  24c 

Standard  budded    32c  21c 

No.  1  soft  shell   31c  20c 

No.  2  soft  shell   28c  18v{c 

nr.  INS 

If  snvthlne.  the  market  the  past  area* 
was  duller  than  ever,  the  near  approach 
of  the  Christmas  holidays  causing  dealers 
to  hold  back.  Only  a  few  lots  needed  for 
immediate  consumption  were  taken.  Prices, 
however,   show  no  change. 

We  quote  from   growers — 

Limns,  per  cwt  —  ''JJJ 

Large  white,  per  cwt  $8.00®9.0O 

Small  white,  per  cwt   ;  L „ 

Pink,  ner  cwt   "jg 

Tepary.  per  cwt  

Blnckeyes.    per   cwt   4.50 

II  IT 

The  ]Kist  week  was  another  dull  one  in 
this  market.  The  receipts  were  not  heavy, 
though  ample  for  the  demand.  Dairy  peo- 
ple were  the  purchasers.  Horse  hay  was 
esnee  iallv  dull  and  prices  weak. 

We  quote  f  o.  h.  Los  Angeles: 

Barley  hay.  per  ton  $2 4  on®  25  no 

Oat   hay.   per  ton   20  00®  2«  no 

Alfalfa,   northern,   per  ton   21  On®  22  "0 

Alfalfa,  loesl.  per  ton   22  00®  24  00 

Straw,  per  ton    9.00®  10  oo 

COTTON. 

The  market  the  past  week  took  on  new 
life  and  advanced  sharply.  The  announce- 
ment the  early  part  of  the  week  that 
there  had  been  released  l.OOO.OOt  tons  of 
ocean  tonnage  encouraged  good  export 
buying,  and  with  a  better  demand  for  the 
actual  cotton  tliere  was  new  speculative 
life  In  the  market.  The  resnlt  was  a 
sharp  advance  by  Monday  of  the  current 
week,  when  December  closed  in  New 
York  at  30.50c  and  January  at  29.17c. 
Spot  middling.  32.10c. 

HIDES. 

Wet  Salted  Hides— Per  lb.,  taken  Oil 
before  Mav  1  :  Cows  and  steers,  all 
weights.  No.  1.  free  of  grubs.  14®  15c : 
bulls  and  stags.  12c;  kin.  20c:  van!  and 
calf.  28c:  damaged.  8®l2c.  Taken  off 
after  Mav  1  and  before  August  1:  Steers 
and  co«  s  17®  Is'"  bulls  and  stags.  13® 
iJc:  k1"».  30®  21c:  calfskins.  32®S8e. 
Taken  off  from  »ngnst  1  to  September 
1.  all  weights:  No.  1.  19c:  No.  2.  1"  : 
vn.  3.  TV:  bnlls  and  stags.  No.  1.  15c: 
No  o  Wr-  1r|n«.  Jfo.  1.  2'c:  No.  2.  I«e: 
calf,  under  15  lbs..  No.  1.  33c:  No  2.  Sir. 
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San  Francisco,  December  26,  1918. 
CATTLK — Cattle  being  marketed  in  suf- 
ficlent   numbers,   but  poor  quality,  espe- 
cially of  small  lots  consigned  or  sold  for 
butchering    in    small    customs  slaughter 
houses,    holds    the    price    down    on  all 
grades.    Some  cattle  coming  from  Oregon 
and    Nevada.     Early   grass  cattle  looked 
for  this  season  on  account  of  early  and 
frequent  rains.    Thirty  carloads  of  cattle 
and   calves  were  shipped  for  San  Fran- 
cisco December  23. 
J  lay -fed  Steere~- 
No.  1,  weighing  1000(R!1200  lbs..l2%@13c 

>    do,  weighing  1200@1400  lbs  13@13%c 

do,  second  quality  lK&ll^c 

do,  -thin   9y2@10c 

Cows  and  heifers — 

No.  1   9@10c 

do,  second  quality  S^SVic 

do.  common  to  thin  6<y6Vic 

Bulls  ana  stags — 

flood   6@7c 

Fair   6@6y2c 

Thin   4V4@5%c 

Calves — 

Lightweight   ll@ll%c 

Medium   10i/2@10%c 

SHEEP — Sheep  are  coming  mostly  out 
of  feed  lots  and  are  fat.  Lambs  from 
Oregon  and  Nevada  and  yearlings  from 
California  not  very  plentiful  arrivals: 
quality  good,  though  rather  heavy. 
Twenty-four  carloads  shipped  December 
23  for  San  Francisco. 
Sheep — 

Yearlings   12<3)12V£c 

Lambs   131/»(?S14c 

Wethers   lliAl6l2c 

Ewes   9@9'/lc 

HOGS — Hogs  have  been  coming  very 
freely;  good  quality  and  desirable  weights. 
Note  the  classification  of  prices  accord- 
ing to  weights. 

Hard,  grain-fed.  100@150  lbs  16c 

do,  do,  150(f?>250  16V2c 

do.  do,  250(R)300  '  16c 

do,  do,  300@400  15%c 

Los  Angeles,  December  24,  1918. 

CATTLE — The  past  week  was  a  very 
quiet  one  in  this  market.  .  The  nearness 
of  the  Christmas  holidays  caused  killers 
to  hold  back  and  take  fewer  cattle,  as  the 
dressed  meat  trade  was  dull.  Not  only 
were  there  fewer  cattle  moving,  but  the 
tone  of  the  market  was  weak. 

Her  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Beef  steers,  1000  to  1100  lbs  $9.00@12.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   8.00®  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   7.00®  7.60 

Canners,  per  cwt...'  ,  5.50®  6.00 

Calves,  per  cwt   8.50@10.00 

HOGS— There  were  more  hogs  in  the 
past  week  and  the  quality  of  the  offer- 


ings was  good.  Demand  fair  and  prices 
steady.  Killers,  while  all  wanting  a 
fewer  hogs,  did  more  or  less  picking 
around  and  the  better  offerings  had  a 
bearish  influence  upon  the  market. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 
Heavy,  averaging  275<a<350  lbs— $14.00@15.00 

Mixed,  225@275  lbs   15.00@16.00 

Light,  175<§'225  lbs   Ki.00@16.50 

Kough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40 
lbs.  and  stags  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP— The  market  the  past  week  was 
quiet.  Not  many  are  coming  in,  and 
what  are  arriving  are  mainly  of  poor 
quality.  The  choice  coming  in  met  with 
a  very  good  demand. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles — 

Prime  wethers   $!).00@10.00 

Prime  ewes    8.50@  9.50 

Yearlings    9.50@10.50 

Lambs   14.00(5)  15. (Mi 

Portland,    December   23,  1918. 

CATTLE— Grass  fed,  on  foot,  gross 
weight:  No  1  steers,  weighing  950  to  1050 
pounds  alive,  12%@12%c;  1050  to  1200 
pounds,  12%@13c;  second  quality,  11® 
ll%c;  thin  steers,  9y2lbl0c.  Cows  ami 
heifers:  No.  1,  9@9yac:  second  quality, 
8@8%c;  common  to  thin,  6®6y2e.  Bulls 
and  stags:  Good,  6@A%c;  fair,  5%@6%c; 
thin,  41/j®51/4c.  Calves:  Light  weight,  per 
lb.,   H(SHlU,c;  medium,  ](>y>@10%C. 

SHEEP— Per  lb.,  gross  weight:  Weth- 
ers. ll%@12e;  ewes.  9@9y4c;  lambs,  star- 
lings, 12@12y2c;  milk,  14@14%c. 

HOGS— Hard,  grain  fed,  weighing  100  to 
150  lbs.,  16c;  150  to  250  lbs.,  16V,c;  250  to 
300  lbs.,  16c;  300  to  400  lbs.,  15%c. 

EASTERN  MARKET. 

Chicago,  December  23,  1918. 
(U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

HOGS— Receipts,  4000;  market  strong; 
bulk  of  sales,  $17.::0(fc  17.65 ;  butchers,  $17.45 
@17.70;  light,  $16.70@17.50 ;  packing. 
$10.65@17.45;  throwouts,  .fl5.50@16.50;  pigs, 
good  to  choice,  $13.50@15.00. 

CATTLE — Keceipls,  20,000;  strong  to  25c 
higher;  calves,  25c  lower.  Beef  cattle: 
Good  to  choice  and  prime,  $15.00@19.50 ; 
common  to  medium,  $9.00@9.15;  butcher 
stock,  cows  and  heifers,  $7.25@14.00;  can- 
ners and  cutters,  $6.65@7.25;  stockers  and 
feeders,  good,  choice  and  fancy,  $10.25(o 
13.50;  inferior,  common  and  medium,  $7.25 
(3)10.25;  veal  calves,  good  and  choice,  $14.00 
@14.50. 

SHEEP— Receipts,  12,000;  market  on  kill- 
ing classes  strong,  mostly  25c  higher; 
feeders,  strong;  Iambs,  choice  and  prime, 
$14.85@15.00;  medium  and  good,  $13.50@ 
13.85;  culls,  $9.50(fi>  12.00 ;  ewes,  choice  and 
prime,  $9.25@9.75 ;  medium  and  good,  $8.00 
ft  9.25;  culls,  $4.00@6.75. 


MEEKLY    BUTTER  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 

Week              San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending                1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan.         2  34.50  50.40  35.25  50.16 

0  39.41  51.08  36.90  50.00 

16  35.83  52.33  37.00  50.50 

23            36.91  52.50  35.00  52.00 

30  38.48  53.00  38.87  51.83 

Feb.        6  40.00  50.80  41.19  49.66 

13  39.70  52.00  39.00  48.00 

20  36.00  51.41  37.00  48.00 

27  37.00  51.30  36.00  49.33 

March      6  35.50  50.66  34.50  50.00 

13  33.50  51.16  33.00  49.50 

20            33.25  47.83  33.00  47.00 

27  36.00  46.30  33.00  43.30 

April       3  37.91  43.16  30.33  42.16 

10  39.33  39.25  37.00  39.50 

17  39.58  39.00  38.00  36.83 

24  35.56  40.50  36.50  38.16 

May         1  33.08  40.83  33.00  39.00 

8  34.05  40.66  33.20  39.00 

15  35.50  40.46  34.16  39.00 

22  36.30  44.33  35.16  41.00 

29            36.60  42.30  37.33  39.00 

June        5  36.30  43.90  37.66  41.58 

12  36.50  44.92  3S.00  40.58 

19  36.00  46.50  37.50  41.75 

26            35.06  47.42  37.00  43.00 

July         3  35.06  48.08  37.00  40.00 

10  36.41  48.90  37.16  47.50 

17            37.83  50.83  38.66  48.66 

24            40.25  52.66  42.58  45.16 

"         31  42.82  52.16  44.00  51.00 

August    7  43.00  52.16  43.00  50.83 

14  41.66  51.66  42.00  49.00 

21  41.50  52.25  42.00  49.58 

28  41.91  53.00  42.00  50.00 

8ept.       4  42.10  53.00  41.33  50.00 

11  42.00  54.90  41.00  50.33 

18  15.00  57.80  43.00  51.67 

25  15.00  61.33  45.50  56.17 

October  2           44.90  64.75  45.91  58.00 

9             44.00  64.50  46.33  59.33 

•  "          16            46.25  62.50  47.00  60.00 

-  "         28            45.41  61.75  46.50  60.00 

30  43.50  60.50  44.83  59.50 

Nov.         6  41.41  59.60  42.00  58.83 

13  40.83  60.00  41  33  57.00 

20  40.83  ,61.00  42.22  57.25 

27  40.83  61.60  41.33  58.75 

Dec.         4  41.70  62.60  .42.00  60.00 

11  44.50  63.00  4  1.60  60.16 

18            46.00  63.50  46.00  61.01 

W"   ■      20  50.20  64.60  48.66  02.16 


WEEKLY  EGG  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

Week  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Ending                 1917  1918  1917  1918 

Jan.         2  38.10  52.80  37.00  48.16 

9  37.91  60.91  38.16  50.66 

16  41.83  65.66  40.83  55.00 

23  32.50  65.66  33.12  58.00 

30  32.08  61.25  33.02  54.00 

Feb.        6  34.99  58.50  34.70  51.66 

13            33.30  44.40  31.66  44.83 

20  33.01  44.75  30.75  40.83 

27  29.00  42.40  27.66  39.58 

March      6  24.75  36.83  24.91  35.00 

"         13  25.96  37.91  26.08  38.00 

20            25.66  40.66  25.91  39.63 

27  27.16  39.50  28.00  40.00 

April       3  2S.58  38.91  29.25  38.33 

10  29.66  37.58  30.41  36.33 

17  32.33  39.16  32.08  36.83 

24            32.91  40.50  32.83  39.66 

May        1  32.00  41.66  31:83  39.33 

8  33.75  40.08  32.00  37.00 

15            34.20  39.16  32.50  38.83 

22  33.40  40.50  34.00  39.00 

29  33.80  38.66  33.50  37.41 

June        5  33.20  40.80  34.66  38.83 

12  31.16  41.00  33.00  33.75 

19  31.41  43.33  33.10  33.00 

"         26            30.16  44.32  32.16  39.08 

July         3            31.90  44.91  34.25  41.75 

10  33.50  4.8.30  36.0C  45.00 

17  33.66  47.66  34.41  45.50 

24  35.25  47.91  36.91  45.16 

31  38.00  48.83  40.16  46.56 

August    7  42.58  49.50  37.08  46.58 

14  41.41  52.08  42.25  48.00 

21  43.33  50.33  42.25  50.17 

28  53.50  59.20  43.50  53.00 

Sept.        4  43.80  62  40  43.58  56.33 

11  45.08  63.70  44.91  58.67 

18  47.83  61.30  47.83  59.00 

25  47.58  60.17  49.50  55.67 

October   2  47.00  65.42  50.83  59.75 

9  47.10  65.08  51.50  60.00 

16  52.59  71.30  54.50  62.66 

23  54.83  78.88  56.16"  70.33 

30  56.16  86.41  58.00  79.33 

Nov.         6  57.41  87.90  57.80  78.00 

"         13  56.25  80.00  55.16  78.00 

20            56.25  77.25  54.36  72.00 

27  56.52  79.80  55.16  72.33 

Dec.         4  52.70  82.00  52.16  73.83 

11  50  00  82.08  49.66  74.33 

18  53.50  79.65  52.50  72.33 

26            50.80  82.00  51.25  71.66 


Truck  Crop  Notes 


I  Written  by  R.  G.  Risser,  Cnited  States  Truck  Crop  Specialist.] 


ASPARAGUS. 

The  acreage  of  asparagus  grown 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  for  shipment 
in  1917.  1918  and  1919.  respectively, 
is  estimated  as  follows:  287  acres, 
282  acres  and  312  acres.  The  aver- 
age yield  for  1917  was  97  shipping 
crates,  and  81  shipping  crates  for 
1918.  25  pounds  net  weight.  The 
heavy  shipments  normally  run  March 
15  to  April  15. 

CANTALOUPES. 

The  growers  have  generally  made 


excellent  progress  in  preparing  the 
land.  Some  experimental  plantings 
have  been  made.  More  planting  will 
be  done  this  month,  but  most  of  the 
crop  will  be  planted  after  the  first 
of  the  year.  Compilation  of  acre- 
age data  indicates  there  will  prob- 
ably be  13,000  acres  planted.  Con- 
tracts have  not  all  been  let,  but  22 
shippers  are  arranging  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  crop.  If  the  season  is 
normal,  shipments  will  be  heavier 
than  last  year. 


A  Prosperous  New  Year  to  You ! 

To  the  thousands  of  good  friends  who  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  our 
pages  we  wish  the  happiest  of  happy  New  Years.  And  we  feel  that  if 
we  delight  you  fifty-two  times  with  a  paper  chock  full  of  human  in- 
terest we  will  contribute  to  your  happiness. 

But  we  want  the  coming  year  to  be  more  than  a  happy  one — we 
want  it  to  be  the  most  prosperous  one  in  your  history.  We  measure 
our  success  by  the  way  we  help  you  to  succeed,  and  while  we  have 
tried  to  serve  you  most  efficiently  in  the  past  we  are  determined  to 
double-discount  our  best  previous  efforts  during  1919. 

We  shall  introduce  many  new  and  practical  ideas.  Our  articles  will 
tell  of  real  folks  and  their  actual  accomplishments,  and,  besides 
making  them  helpful  to  the  nth  degree,  we  shall  try  to  have  them 
interesting  and  inspiring.  We  shall  work  right  with  you  to  make 
1919  notable  for  better  farming,  greater  progress  and  larger  profits. 

Success  and  Happiness  request  the  honor  of  your  presence  at  the 
Dinner  of  Plenty,  courses  of  which  will  be  served  weekly  in  the  Rural 
Press  during  1919. 


CELERY. 

The  quality  is  fine,  but  blanching 
is  only  medium.  Some  fields  are 
about  finished,  others  are  just  be- 
ginning. Yields  are  good.  The  ship- 
ments have  been  larger  than  ex- 
pected. The  total  production  is  esti- 
mated to  be  not  over  60  per  cent  of 
last  season's. 

CAULIFLOWER. 

The  cauliflower  crop  is  late  in  ma- 
turing in  spite  of  the  favorable 
weather  in  the  southern  section.  The 
growers  are  unable  to  explain  the 
unexpected  delay  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  shipping  stock.  Prices 
paid  growers  are  high  for  this  time 
of  year.  The  cauliflower  crop  in 
the  Colma  district  is  still  maturing 
slowly  on  account  of  cool  weather, 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMANUFACTIIREI)  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Fourteen  acres  of 
highly  improved  land  in  the  city  of  Brawley. 
Six-room  modern  bung-alow.  Fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds.  Could  be  subdivided.  Value  fifteen 
thousand.  Mrs.  D.  L.  Boyd,  Brawley.  Imperial 
Co.,_CaL  ■  

EXCHANGE — Beautiful  home  in  Berkeley 
for  country  realty.  Address  5809  Ocean  Drive. 
Oakland,  Cal.  

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

YOUR  ALFALFA  SEED  should  meet  the 
needs  of  your  soil  and  moisture  conditions. 
One  ot  the  seven  different  kinds  of  Green  Gold 
brand  seed  will  yield  heaviest  and  live  long- 
est because  they  are  selected  for  particular 
Conditions.  Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  you 
all  about  each  kind.  Write  for  it  now. 
Bombcrger  Seed  Company.  Dc9k  B,  725  Tenth 
street.   Modesto,  Cal.  

BUDDED  AVOCADOS — Fuerte.  Sharpless. 
Lyon.  Dickinson,  Blakeman.  Puebla.  Spinks. 
Taft  Linda,  Rey,  Queen.  Knight,  and  others. 
A  fine  stock  of  field-grown  trees,  $2.50  for 
one.  $2.00  each  by  the  100  25c  per  tree  for 
packing.     Newbery-Sherlock.  :i:202  East  Colo- 

rado  St.,  Pasadena.  

PLUM  STOCK   (P.  D.) — Immune  to  crown 
gall  and  black  knot.     Tested  by  State  Patho- 
|  logical   Laboratory  of  Whittier.     Unites  per- 
I  fectly  with  prune,  plum,  peach,  almond,  apri- 
I  cot,     and     nectarine.      Worth  investigating. 

Tribble  Bros.,  Elk  Grove,  Cal.  

HORSE  BEANS  FOR  SALE — Medium  size. 
!  Takes  about  20  lbs.  to  the  acre  for  plowing 
under   for   cover   crop.     Makes   more  foliage 
than  the  larger  beans.     Address  J.  C.  Stahl- 
man.  Rt,  1.  Box  460,  San  Jose. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cat- 
alogue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street.   San  Francisco. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  easing, 
both  new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  un- 
dipped. Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter 
Pipe  Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  are  procured 
through  Pacific  Coast  Patent  Agency.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building,  Stockton,  California. 
Established  fifty  years.  

FOR  SALE — A  504  egg  incubator  $25.  New^ 
comb  Flying  Shuttle  Carpet  loom.  $50.  Cost 
new  $125.  Both  good  as  new.  Good  reasons 
for  selling.  For  particulars:  Mrs.  Frances  Rosel, 
Napa  Junction.  Cal.  


FOR  SALE — Samson  Sieve  Grip  Tractor  6-12 
with  8-inch  extension  wheels  and  belt  pulley. 
Good  condition;  immediate  delivery.  Write  L. 
B.  Sammis,  Wallace,  Cal.  

WANTED — FARM  CURED  PORK  at  reason- 
able price  by  parcel  post.  R.  H.  Olcott,  112 
Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — Bean  Tractor,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Price  reasonable.  Kerr  Bros.,  Moor- 
park,  Cal*  

COUNTRY  LANDS. 

FOR  LEASE — SUMMER  SHEEP  RANGE — 
Solid  traet  of  approximately  50.000  acres 
logged-off  lands.  Butte  and  Tehama  counties, 
California,  for  term  of  years  beginning  with 
season  of  1919.  Accessible  and  well  watered. 
Estimated  capacity  based  on  previous  use, 
14,000  head.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Diamond  Match  Company,  Grazing  Dept., 
Chico.  California. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  good 
farm  for  sale;  state  cash  price,  full  description. 
D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BERRY    PLANTS  —  Burbank  Phenomenal 
berry.     Blackberry,     Loganberry..  Raspberry 
Strawberry,  CuiTants.  and  Gooseberry.  Ready 
now.     M.  J.  Moniz,  Berry  Specialist.  Sebasto- 
pol,  Cal.  


BUY  ALMOND  TREES  from  an  almond  spe- 
cialist. Have  a  large  stock  on  bitter  almond 
roots.  Get  my  prices  before  buying.  Whole- 
sale, price  to  the  trade.  W.  T.  Hohenshell,  Le 
Grand  Nursery,  Le  Grand.  Cal.  

TREES — Bartlett  Pears  on  Japan  root.  Fine 
trees  with  excellent  root  system.  Write  for 
prices.  White  Ranch  Nurseries.  H.  J.  Carse, 
Mgr..  Peardale.  Nevada  Co..  Cal.  


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS — We  have  many  thou- 
sand Connovers,  Colossal,  and  Mammoth  White 
roots.      Low     wholesale    prices.  Stanislaus 

Nursery  Co.,  Modesto,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Walnut  grafting  wood,  selected 
Franquette.  Mayette,  Eureka,  and  Payne  varie- 
ties— 5c   foot.     Bowman,    Kuhn   Ranch,  San 

Jose,  Cal.  

TREES.   TREES,  TREES. 
No  war  prices. 
Ca9h  Nurseries.  Sebastopol.  Cal.   


BARGAINS  in  Bartlett  pear.  Address  L.  J. 
Eachus,  Lakeport.  Lake  county,  Cal..  Oak 
Mound  Nursery.  

WALNUT  ^TREES — Placentia  and  Eureka  on 
black  root.  La  Puenta  Walnut  Nurseries. 
Puente.  Cal.  Phone  103.   

ASK  FOR  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX— In 
use  all  over  the  State.  If  your  grocer  docs  not 
keep  it.  send  to  .D.  A.  Snow.  Route  1.  Box 
443.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

WANTED. 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or 
foreman  on  big  ranch — hay  or  grain,  fruit 
farm  or  asparagus.  Understand  also  drying 
and  curing  and  packing  of  fruit.  Can  give 
good  references.  Box  1330.  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  

ALL-AROUND  RANCH  SUPERINTENDENT 
— Will  be  open  for  position  January  15.  Ex- 
perienced handling  orchards,  alfalfa,  and  gen- 
eral farming.  Best  of  references.  C.  E.  Buck, 
Rt.  A.  Box  122.  Modesto.  Cal. 


An  ounce  of  "Eureka" 
means  $  $  to  you 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  gives 
long  life  to  harness.  That 
means  dollars  to  you.  Pro- 
tects leather  fiber  from  dust, 
sweat  and  moisture,  which 
cause  rot.  Replaces  the  nat- 
ural oils  that  have  dried  out. 
Keeps  harness  strong,  flex- 
ible and  jet  black.  No  animal 
oils  in  "Eureka";  rats,  mice 
and  other  rodents  dislike  it 
and  won't  gnaw  harness 
dressed  with 


EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 

MADE  BY  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (California) 
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In  referring  to  this  index,  always  look 
first  for  the  specific  subject  you  want: 
then  refer  to  more  general  related  sub- 
jects. Only  the  cultural  articles  are  in- 
dexed, in  the  main: 

A 

Alfalfa    290 

Bermuda  grass  eradication   323 

co-operation  in  (trowing  4.  246,  433 

cover  crops   643 

fall  seeding  factors  178.  MS 

growing  made  safe   14.r> 

improved  machinery    390 

in  rotation    243 

inoculation    537 

irrigation    611 

on  swamp  land    304 

on  overflow  land    611 

planting    643 

seed    27 

winter  growth    475 

Almonds 

growing  in  Paso  Robles  district   645 

growing   409 

gumming   171,  243 

notes    440 

pruning    410 

planting    611 

rust    587 

spray  for    678 

Apricots,  what  California  must  do   73 

brown  scale   101,  181 

cause  of  dropping   3 

co-operative  selling    609 

gumniosis    299 

pruning   445.  476 

seedling    74 

summer  pruning  of    99 

shothole    421 

spray    611 

stock   243,  500 

Apples 

blight    590 

dried  industry    260 

gains  in  California   502 

growing  in  Watsonville  district   148 

improved  boxes    533 

maturity    643 

pollenizers    477 

pruning    588 

spray,  winter    589 

standardization  results   648,  677 

waste    614 

winter,  in  Humboldt  county   388 

woolly  aphis  treatment    674 

Aphis,  on  corn   171 

Asparagus    6 

acres  of    452 

delta  work    505 

winter  care    275 

B 

Barley    563 

bluestone    3 

crop    680 

editorial   98.  322 

mixed  with  vetch   654 

mildew  in    99 

price    419 

sprouting    292 

Bees 

sugar  for    187 

Beets 

beet  digger    333 

feeding  of   3.  233.  312 

seasonal  review  of   306 

Bermuda  grass   323,  643 

Berries 

on  sandy  soil    75 

dewberry   pruning    555 

fall  pruning    309 

Himalaya  pruning    555 

roots  eradicated    587 

Logan  pruning    555 

Beans 

crops  and  prospects   184,  427 

damping  off    219 

Government  buys    494 

growers  at  convention   225 

market    553 

rust   171.  243 

straw    153 

on  worn-out  land    619 

outcropping  of  odd  beans   507 

pod  dropping   51.  128 

prospects    360 

stacking    443 

Sutter  Basin    563 

war  ration    258 

Lima,  market  and  prospect   332 

good  seed    451 

land    531 

Borers    219 

Blackleg— vaccination    344 

C 

Cantaloupes 

production  of  in  Western  States  ...  80 

following  alfalfa    652 

caterpillars   243,  617 

Cattle 

beet  feeding   233.  312 

breeders  at  Liberty  Fair   379 

cattle  men — convention    16 

clean  milk    460 

condition  of  ranges    486 

feeding  cheaply  for  quality   64 

feeding  at  terminals   573 

feeding  to  show   76 

fly  spray    461 

Government   

herds  growing    572 

indemnity  for  condemned  cattle   460 

International — awards    661 

Liberty  Fair  awards   659 

makes  right  start   404 

money  into  cash    462 

outlook  prosperous    542 

reducing  cost  of  beef  making  264 

State  Fair  awards    286 

sorghums  feeding   544 

squeeres  for  dehorning   263 

State  Fair  sales   314 

world  record  steers   661 

Cherries 

care    243 

pollination  of    53 

pruning    55S 

Chestnuts    450 

Citrus 

cover  crops    612 

fumigation   255.  588 

Lemons 

black  scale    531 

Oranges    643 

review  of  situation    325 

drop  reduced    260 


freak   675 

home-made  vinegar   53 

test  change   647 

I     unripe    678 

Corn 

boll  worm    499 

Kafir    419 

seed    506 

smut   3S7 

worms,  spray  for   561 

Cover  crops   297.  299,  475.  476,  612 

for  citrus  and  deciduous   612 

lupins    52 

vetch  seed  scarce  398 

Cutworms   3.  683 

Cypress  trees  transplanted   499 

Cyanide  for  fruit    677 


Dairy- 
age  for  veallng  calves  

breeding  up  to  standard  

breeding  heifers  520. 

butter  production  

substitutes   

caked  udder   :.. 

creamery  convention   

digestive  troubles   

Brown   Swiss   •. 

future   

cough  treatment   

calf  care   

good  feeding  and  kindness  pays.. 262. 

grains  for  winter  feeding  

farmers  best  bet   

garget  cure   

grain  increases  profits  

Guernsey  characteristics   

herd  bull   

Humboldt  Co.  producing  

Hematuria   

management   

milking,  proper  methods  

machine   136, 

milk,  last  drop  rich  

reduced  flow  

organization  of  industry  

purebreds.  their  value  174, 

for  South  America  

pumpkin  seeds  

square  deal  for  dairymen  

testing  of  dairy  cows  

tuberculin  test   

women  as  cow  testers  

Dates   


573 
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1 
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033 
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Eucalyptus  cutting    275 

Farm  production  statistics  705,  700 


Figs 

budding   

capri   

culture  bulletin   

development  of  industry  

sunburned   

Fertilizers 

animal   419, 

artificial   

hop  refuse   

chicken  

grape  pomace   

Field   crop  review  

Flea  eradicator   

Farm  plan  for  soldiers  in  Mass  

Farm  plan  for  soldiers  (National)  

Field 

cabbage  pests  on  kale  

crops  to  follow  sudan  grass  

cauliflower  review   

legumes   

morning  glory  spray   

phiiiaris  grass   

red  top  clover   

squash  varieties  to  plant  

survey — National  crop   

Fruit 

crown  gall  and  root  knots  

care  of  nursery  stock  

cyanide  treatment   

cover  crops   

dried  fruit  reclaimed  

do  not  plant  poor  trees  

experiment   stations   047, 

evaporation   

evaporator   

frost,  counteracting   

honest  pack   

land  after  eucalyptus  

leaf  dropping   

new  grading  of  nursery  stock  

oak-root  fungus   

over-pruning   

planting  on  oak  lands  

painting  cuts   

pruning   

review   

root  knots   

shipment  by  parcel  post  

stock  lor  prunes  and  apricots. .  .243, 

start  an  orchard  right  

wood  rot   

O 

Gas  Engines.  Motors 

auxiliary  harvester  engine  

alfalfa  cutter   

belts   

distillate  burning   

fuel  tanks   

grape  prunings  chopped  

neat   

hay  and  straw  chopping  

motor    trucks  34,  108,  401,  485, 

power  for  pumping  

power,  adjustable  double  disc  

reducing  overhead   

rice,  bean,  grain  thresher  

State  Fair  notes   

Tractors 

classes   

cutting  beans   

correspondence  course  

corn  binder   485, 

demonstration  in  Los  Angeles. .  .229, 

depreciations   

horse  power   

increasing  production   

latest  in  implements  

level  battle  fields  

orchard   

overhauling  cost   

oil  for  new  tractors  

production  jumped   

pushes  rice  binder  

plowing,  charge   

parade   

post  puller   

runs  thresher  

with  horse  tools  

Grain   

bulk  handling  175,  450,  504,  562, 

growers*  association  formed  

roots  six  feet  deep  

Grapes 

bad  grapes  need  not  be  picked  

drying  up  of  

grafting  over  wine  grapes  261, 

table  situation  in  California  

pruning   


443 
41- 

676 
254 
243 

380 
324 
419 
443 
611 
705 
531 

CIS 

681 

531 
443 
690 
3S7 
445 
441 
475 
475 
.".311 


60. 


302 
420 
677 
710 
410 
123 
682 

L'L'O 

506 
050 
444 
587 
520 
125 
675 
B00 
443 
587 
ills 
707 
51 
648 
500 
501 
300 


85 
479 
123 
457 
133 
156 
132 

84 
504 
687 
308 
177 
308 
281 

509 
108 
650 
564 
321 
564 
650 
248 
241 
686 
12 
0ST 
596 
564 
400 
5i!4 
650 
656 
505 
590 
103 
716 
152 
.226 

410 

359 
531 
173 
587 


Rlsh  Baba   

shipments  for  1918—  modern  market- 
ing   

stem  mildew   

sugar,  household  method  

GoatS 

book  on  raising  


H 

Hay  production  and  consumption.  .642, 

Horticultural  notes  of  State  Fair  

Horses 

abscess  treatment   

draft   213. 

growing  hair  on  cut  

mange   

Hogs 

barley  for   576, 

Berkshires.  standard  breed  

brood  sows   

Breeders  Association  

boar  pig  for  herd  

feed  in  proportion  to  weight  

corn  for   

fattening   

fitting  to  show  

green  feed  and  housing  

how  to  raise  pigs  

how  to  measure  

market   ..586,  585.  517.  698, 

marking  fall  litters  

mortality  lowered   

thumps   

tuberculosis  of   28, 

Oak  Knoll  farm  

winter  feed   «  

worm  expelient   

worm  remedies   

Hunt.  Dean,  lessons  from  the  Front... 


Irrigation   219. 

wheat   


276 

646 
20 

331 

oat 


Johnson  grass   323.  355.  387 


Labor   52.  97,  435.  563 

Woman's  Land  Army   222 

Farm  Alliance    654 

Land  colonization    473 

Lawn,  dead  spots   561 

Livestock  problems    613 

Livestock  review    708 

Liberty  Fair  awards   650 

M 

Millfeeds   343.  371 

Morning  glory  eradication  587.  643 

Miscellaneous 

who  is  farming  the  farmer   645 

frost  danger  points  650 

keeping  farm  accounts   632 

N 

Nursery  notes    328 

Night  shade    643 


Oats    561 

Oak  root  fungus   676 

Olives 

association    357 

place  in  California   446 

problems    450 

topping    675 

white  ash  on  soil   555 

Onion   seed    360 

crop   survey   621 


147. 


Peas,  winter  growing   

Peaches 

blight  

dried  standardization   

grafting   

little  leaf   

moving   

peeling  before  drying  

planting   

pruning   

splitting   

split-pit   

stock   

thrips  on   

Peanuts   275.  499. 

Pear 

blight   

cross-pollinizer   

growers'  association   150, 

historical  sketch   

Planting   

production   

thrips    477. 

Plowing 

deep  plowing   151, 

fall  plowing   

for  grain   

Plum 

Japanese   

pruning   

Saturn a   

Potatoes   423,  452, 

sweet   555, 

warts   

Poultry 

aspergillosis   

care  in  hot  weather  

chicken  pox   467. 

Chicks- 
winter  care   

care  of  young  

cull  out  slackers  

eggs  SI  per  dozen  

production  in  U.  S  

electric  lighting   

fall   hatching   10,  43, 

feeding  for  fall  eggs  

Gosling  hatching   

green  feeds   348, 

housing   

influenza   

lice   

limberneck   

layers   

mites   115.  436. 

marketing   

moulting  period  .67.  91,  196.  412.  634, 

medicine  chest  

ptomaine  poisoning   

pumpkin  food   

rheumatism   

roup   

Rabbit  feeding   

drags  bind  leg   

lore   

song  birds  

Turkey  black  rot  

breeds   

feeding   

liver  trouble   

Physic   

sore  heads   

weights   

tuberculosis   

vegetarian  diet   

winter  feed   

Price  fixing  of  ag.  products  

Prunes   


611 

421 

270 
07.-. 
300 
587 
327 
443 
320 
443 
323 
213 
123 
611 

148 
012 

447 
010 
531 

335 
247 
331 

587 
040 
123 
500 

or.t 
621 

666 
163 
634 

579 
348 

nr. 

494 
007 
430 
130 
208 
007 
412 
524 

4«7 

230 
00.1 
001 

578 
886 
600 
412 
316 
555 
237 
237 
035 
666 
60S 
000 
000 
00M 
548 
000 
403 
570 

r.u  i 

034 
467 
100 
176 
27 


age    323 

condition  in  Sonoma  county   217 

co-operation  in  selling   509 

growing  and  curing   100 

grafting  on  peach  ,   875 

irrigation   219.  323 

little  leaf    300 

machine  driers    475 

notes    183 

pruning   357 

rain  damage  and  salvage  302.  330 

stock    500 

sulphuring,  rain  damaged   612 

trays  :   676 

Pumps,  see  gas  engines 

Q 

Quince.  Japanese    410 

pruning  of    SoR 

Raisins   

co-operation   485 

pruning  Sultanas    499 

sulphuring   532 

Red  spider    183 

Rice    506 

harvest    594 

Rodent  control   300,  534,  710 

Rose  beetle    400 

Rye    475 

grasses   531.  587 

poison    565 

8 

Seed 

California's  place  in  trade   54 

garden  sowing    654 

laws  104.  619 

Sheep,  alfalfa  for   41 

breeding    664 

dry  pasturage    465 

health   ,   629 

increase    665 

to  tell  age  of   232 

lambing  sheds    728 

marketing  small  wool  clips   42 

mutton  and  wool    64 

need  for  more    263 

parasites    212 

profitable    577 

winter  silage    513 

Silo 

beets    611 

graining  of    387 

sorghum    611 

Straw    147 

bean  straw  for  silage   153 

chopped  to  reduce  feeding  cost   179 

Strawberries 
pumping  for    157 

Spray,  caustic  for  inoss  and  lichen...  501 

bark  cleaning   611 

oil  emulsion    559 

spreader    533 

morning  glory    446 

Sulphur  In  fruit  curing   151 

Sweet  potatoes   555.  654 

T 

Tree  Malva   T   410 

Tomato 

acreage  reduced    334 

boll  worm    409 

U.  S.  acreage    300 

pests   61 

Tractors,  see  gas  engines 

V 

Union,  farmers'    505 

V 

Vegetable  evaporation    220 

home  drier   250 

honest  packing    445 

planting    57 

Southern  Cal.  shipments   305 

Veterinary  queries 

Calves,  age  for  vealing   573 

heart  trouble   518 

Cows,  articular  rheumatism   461 

cough  treatment    518 

dehorning    739 

drying  off    233 

fly  spray    461 

garget  cure    518 

indigestion   312.  573 

leaky  teats   510 

sterile   98 

stringy  milk    80 

ticks    7S5 

twin  calf  breeding   182 

warts  on  teats   162 

wooden   tongue   728 

Horses,    eczema    519 

fistula  of  withers  "...  jK 

growing  hair  or  cut  573 

heaves    545 

hoof  brittle   162 

qulttor  on  foot   233 

8car  softening    233 

spavin    187 

thrush    162 

Dog,  canker  in  ear   573 

distemper   114.  233 

Sheep,  nasal  discharge.-   114 

Swine,  breeding  gilts   519 

breeding  sows  before  weaning  312 

close  breeding    545 

cough   90.  137 

feeding  by  weight  573 

pneumonia    162 

-  ..or-    371 

skim  milk  values   312 

swollen  joints   545 

thumps    461 

tuberculosis    114 

wart  removal   00,  518 

W 

Walnut 

association    *--■  582 

crop   334.  270 

after  barley    387 

hulling    123 

drying    123 

dusting  of    8 

preparation  for  market  -  588 

seedlings   409.  555.  560 

sprouting  for  planting   616 

worm   677.  503 

Water  privileges    684 

Weed  patch  potatoes   423 

Wheat 

acreage  increase  for  1919   417 

Burbank    224 

needs   102.  B<J3 

guarantees    424 

more  and  better    257 

on  summer  fallow  355 

price  abroad    424 

price  explained  318 

smut    394 

southern  coast  grain  survey   397 

varieties    331 

weevils    476 

White  waRh    MB 

Wool  marketing    i27 

Z 

Zante  currants    T 15 


i 


